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Arthur Anthony Macdonell, M A , Ph D r 

Boden Professor of Sanskrit in the University of Oxford Keeper of the Indian ) 

Institute Pellow of Balhol College , Fellow of the British Academy Author of | ftaiMWSa 
A Vedic Grammar , A History of Sanskrit Literature Vedic Mythology , See ( 

I Job {in part) 

I Keats {in part) 

I Kauffmann, Angelica 

Maister of Clinst'a College, Cambridge Reader m Zoology, Cambridge University | Kinorhyncha 
Jomt-editor of the Cambridge Natural History ^ 


Rev Andrew B Davidson, D D 

See the biographical article Davidson, A B 

Algernon Charles Swinburne 

See the biographical article Swinburne, A C 

Henry Austin Dobson, LLD 

See the biographical article Dobson, H Austin 

Arthur EvERErr Shipley. MjA. F R S . D 


Albert Frederick Pollard, M A , F R Hist Soc r 

Professor of EngUsh History m the University of London Fellow of All Souls' I 
College, Oxford Assistant Editor of the Dictionary of National Biography, 1893— J Jewel, John. 
1901 Lothian Prizeman (Oxford), 1892 , Arnold prizeman, 1898. Author of | 

England under the Protector Somerset , Henry VIII Life of Thomas Cranmer , &c 


Major Arthur George Frederick Griifiths (d 1908) 

H M. Inspector of Pnsoiis, 1878-1896 Author of The Chronicles of Newgate, 
Secrets of the Prison House , < 5 Lc 


Juvenile Offenders (in part) 


Rev Aiexander Gordon, M A 

Lecturer on Church History m the University of Manchestei 


, Jons , 

I Knlpperdolllnck 


Arthur George Doughty, C M G , M A , I itt D , P R S (Canada), F R Hist S I 

Dominion Archivist of Canada Member of the (^^ographical Board of Canada I Joly de Lotblnl^re 
Author of The Cradle of New France , d:c Joint-editor of Documents relating to | 
the ConsiitutWHol History of Canada v 


Rev Archibald Henry Sayce, Litt D LLD | Kassites. 

See the biographical article Sayck, AH \ 

Sir A Houtum-Schindler, C I F r Karun , Kerman, 

General in the Persian Army Author of Eastern Persian Irak \ Khorasan ; Kishm. 


Arthur Hamilton Smith, M A , F S A r 

Keeper of the Department of Greek and Roman Anticjuiiies in the British Museum | Jewelry 
Member of the Imperial Gciman Archaeological Institute Author of Catalogue 1 
of Greek Sculpture in the British Museum , «S.c 

Agnes Mary Clerke f Kepler, 

bee the biographical article Clerkf, AM I * 


Alired Ogle Maskfll, F S A 

Superintendent of the Picture Galleries, Indian and Colonial 1 xlubition, 1807 
Cantor lecturer, 1906 Founder and first editor of tlie Downside Review Author 
of Ivories , &c 


Alfred Newton, F R S. 

See the biographical article Newton, Alfred 
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Alexandfr Taylor Innes, M A , LL D J 

Scotch advocate Author of John Knox , Law of Creeds tn Scotland , Studies in ■! KnOX, John. 
Scottish History , ix,c I 

\rtiiur William Holland ( 

Formerly Scholai of St John’s College, Oxford Bacon Scholar of Gray’s Inn,-! Jacobites 

IQOO V 


Adolphus William W \rd, LL D , D Liit 

See the biographical article Ward, A W 
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Jonson, Ben 


Major Baden F S Baden-Powlli, F R A S , FR Met S ( 

Inventor of man-hfting kites Formerly President of Aeronautical Society Author j Klte-flylng (in pari) 
of Ballooi tng as a Sport , War tn Practice , Ac I 


Rev Benjamin Wisner Bacon, AM D D , Litt D , I L D C 

Professor of New Testament Cnticism and Exegesis m Yale University Formerly I James, Epistle o! ; 

Director of Aintrican School of Archaeology, Jerusalem Author of The Fourth^ Jude, The General Epistle Of. 
Gospel in Research and Debate , The Founding of the Church , &c I 


Rev Christian David Ginsburg, LLD 
See the biographical article Ginsburg, C D 


I Khabbalah (in part) 


Sir Charles Norton Edgcumbe Lliot, K C M G , C B , M A , LI. D , D C L f ^ /a a 
Vice-Chancellor of Sheffield University Formerly bellow of Trinity College, I , 

Oxford H M ’s Commissioner and Commander-in-Chief for the British East -j Khazars (tn part) , 
Vfnea Protectorate \gcnt and Consul-General at Zanzibar , Consul-General for I Khiva (tn part) 
German East v\fnca, 1900-1904 I 


C F D Black 

Formerly Ch rk for Gcograpliical Records, India Office, London 


Kashgar (m part) 


Carlton Huntle\ Hayes, \ M , Ph D r 

Assistant Professor of History in Columbia University, New York City Member J John XXI , JullUS II. 
of the American Historical Association | 

Crawford Howei i Toy / t k / \ 

See the biographical article Toy, Crawford Howell \ part) 


Charles Jasper Jolv, FRS, FRAS (1864-1906) . 

Royal Astronomer of Ireland, and Andrews Professor of \stronomy m the Uni- 

versity of Dublin, 1897-1906 Fellow of 1 nnity College, Dublin Secretary of the i Kaieiaoscope. 

Royal Irish Academy y 

Sir Charles Tames Lyall, KCST, CIE, LLD (Edin ) r 

Secretary, Judicial and Public Department, India Office Fellow of King’s College, I 
London Secretary to Government of India in Home Dpartment, 1889-1894 J Kabir. 

Chief Commissioner, Central Provinces, India, 1895-1898 Author of Translations I 
of A ncient 4 rabic Poetry , &c V 


Chari es I ethbridge Kingsford, M \ , F R Hist Soc , F S A f 

Assistant Secretary to the Board of Education Author of Life of Henry V b ditor *! Kempa. 
of Chronicles of London ^ and Stow s Survey of London [ 

ChEDOMIILE MIJATOVICH j 

Senator of the Kingdom of Servia Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Pkni- J Karageorge ; 
potentiary of the King of Servia to the Court of St James s, 1895-1900, and 1902 - 1 Karajich. 

1903 I 


Sir Charles Moore Watson, K C M G , C B ( 

Colonel, Royal Engineers Deputy-Inspcctor-General of Fortifications, 1896-1902 | Jerusalem 
Served under General Gordon in tlie Sudan, 1874-1875 [ 

Charles Raymond Beazley, M \ , D I itt , F R G S , F R Hist S ' . 

Professor of Modem History in the University of Birmingham Formerly Fellow I 
of Merton College, Oxford, and University Lecturer in the History of Geography ^ Jordanus. 
Ix)thian Prizeman, Oxford, 1889 Lowell Lecturer, Boston, 1908 Author of I 
Henry the Navigator , The Dawn of Modern Geography , &c V. 

Caspar Spanlev Clark f 

Assistant in Indian Section, Victoria and Albert Museum, South Kensington ( \ r / 


Cecil Weatherly 

Formerly Scholar of Queen s College, Oxford Barristcr-at-Law, Inner Temple 


I Knighthood . Orders of 


Sir Charles Wiiiiam Wilson, KCB, KCMG, FRS (1836-1907) 

Major-General, Royal Engineers Secretary to the North American Boundary 
Commission, 1858-1862 British Commissioner on the Sirvian Boundary Com- 
mission Director-General of the Ordnance Survey, 1886-1894 Dircctor-Gencral 
of MiUtary Education, 1895-1898 Author of From Korti to Khartoum , Life of 
Lord Clxve , &c 


Jerusalem (in part ) , 
Jordan (tn part ) , 
KOrdisUln (tn part) 


David George Hogarth, M A / / j. a 

Keeper of the Ashmolean Museum, Oxford Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford I > JOruan \tn part) , 

Fellow of the British Academy Excavated at Paphos, 1888, Naucratis, 1899 v Karamama , 
and 1903 , Ephesus, 1904-1905 , Assiut, 1906-1907 Director, Bntish School at I Kharput ; Konia. 

Athens, 1897-1900 Director, Cretan Exploration Fund, 1899 I 

David Hannay i . 

Formerly Bntish Vice-Consul at Barcelona Author of Short History of the Royal | K®itn, VlSCOUnt ; 

Navy, i2iy-i6$S $ Life of Emiho Castelar , &c ' Keppel» Vlscount 

Edward Breck, M A , Ph D [ 

Formerly Foreign Correspondent of the New York Herald and the New York Times ‘j Kite-flying (tn part) 
Autlior of Fencing , Wilaerness Pets , Sporting in Nova Scotia , &c I 
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Ernest Barker, M A j 

Fellow and Lecturer m Modern History, St John's Collcgt, Oxford Formerly x JoMB,ties (in paft) 
Fellow and lutor of Merton College Craven Scholar, 1805 I 

Edward Fairbrother Strange j Japan : 4 rt (m part) 

Assistant Keeper, Victoria and Albert Museum, South Kensington Member of I jrQ|.ij| OMta' ^ ^ 

Council, Japan Society Author of numerous works on art subjects Joint-editor | * ’ 

of Bell’s Cathedral Scries * Kvosai. Sho-F 

Edmund Gossl, IJ T) 

See the biographical article Gossf, Edmund 

Ernest Arthur Gardn>r, M 

Sec the biographical article Gardner, Percy 

Edward IIfawood, M A 

Gonville and Cams College, Cambridge 
Society, London 

Sir Fdward Herbert Bunbury, Bart , M A , FK (i S (cl iSo«5) 

M P for Bury St Edmunds, 1847-1852 Author of A History of i m lent Geography 
&c 

Fllis IIovell Minns, M \ 


Vll 


I^Kyosai, Sho-Fii 

I Jacobsen, Jens Peter ; 

I Kalewala , Kyd, Thomas. 


Librarian of the 


Ithaca. 

„ , , u I ^ Kenya , 




University Lecturer in P lUeography , Cambndge Lt ci 
at Pembroke College, C ambridge Formerly Fellow of 


Lt cturer and Assist int Librarian 


Pembroke C ollt gt 


Italy , Geography {n I part) 

lyrcae ; 

Kashubes. 


Eduard Meyer, Pii I) , Dim (Oxon ), 1 1 D I 

Professor of incient History in the University of Berlin Author of (n ^chichfe de^ 1 
Alterthums , Geschichte des alten 4 egyptens , Die Israehten und thre ^achbarstamme 

Edmund Owen, MB, F R C S , LL D , D Sc 

Consulting Surgeon to St Mary s Hospital, London, anti to the Children s Hospital, 
Great Ormond Street late Lxaminer in Surgery m the Universities of Cambridge, 
Durham and London Author of A Manual of Anatomy for Senior Students 

Rev Ethei red T uke Taunton, S J (d 1907) 

Author of The English Black Monks of Si Benedict , History of the Jesuits tn 7 * ngland 

Captain Pr\nk Brinkley, RN 

Foreign Adviser to Nippon Yusen Kaisha, Tokyo Correspondent of The Tinted 
in Japan Editor of the Japan Mail Formerly Professor of Mathematies at 
Impenal Engineering College, Tokyo Author of Japan , Ac 

Frederick Cornwallis Conybearl, M \ , D Th (Giessen) 

Fellow of the Bntish Academy Formerly Fellow of University College , Oxford 
Author of The Ancient Armenian 7 exts of Aristotle , Myth^ Magic and Morals , Ac 

Frederick George Meeson Beck, M \ 

Fellow and Lecturer in Classics, Clare College, Cambridge 

Frederick Gymer Parsons, FRCS, FZS, FR Anthrop Inst 

Vice-President, Anatomical Society of Great Bntain and Ireland Lecturer on 
Anatomy at St Thomas s Hospital and the London School of Medicine for \\ oint n 
Formerly Hunterian Professor at the Royal College of Surgeons 

Lady Lugard 

See the biographical article Lucard, Sir F J D 

pRANcis Llewellyn Griffith, MA, PhD (Leipzig), FSA 

Reader in Egyptology, Oxford University Editor of the Archai ological Siirvc> 
and Archaeological Reports of the Egypt Exploration Fund Pcllow of Imptiial 
German Archaeological Institute 

Frank R Cana 

Author of South Africa from the Great Trek to the Union 
Friedrich Schwaity 

Professor of Semitic Philology in the University of Giessen 

Francis Samuel Philbrick, AM, Ph D 

leaching Fellow of Nebraska State University Formerly Scholar and Resident 
Fellow of Harvard University Member of American Historical Association 

Baron Friedrich von Hugei 

Member of Cambridge Philological Society , Member of Hellenic Society Author 
of The Mystical Element of Religion , Ac 

Frederick Wiiiiam Rudler, ISO, FG S 

Curator and Libranan of the Museum of Practical Geology, London, 1 879-1 ()02 
President of the Geologists’ Association, 1887-1889 

George Abraham Grierson, ( IF, Ph D , D Liti 

Member of the Indian Civil Service, 1873-1903 In charge of the Linguistic Survev 
of India, 1898-1902 Gold Medallist, Koyal Asiatic Socuty, 1909 Vice-President 
of the Royal Asiatic Society Formt rly Fellow of Calcutta University Author ot 
The Languages of India , Ac 

Rev George Edmundson, M A , P* R Hist S 

Formerly Fellow and Tutor of Brasenosc College, Oxford Ford’s Lecturer, 1909 
Hon Member, Dutch Historical Society, and Foreign Member, Netherlands Associa* 
tion of Literature 

Rev George Foot Moore. 

See the biographical article 
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Moore, George Foot 
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John, Gospel of St. 
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I Jacoba. 
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George Gordon Coulton, M \ f 

Birkbock Lecturer in Ecclesiastical History, Tnnity College, Cambndgc Author of | KnlghthOOd and Chivalry. 
Medieval Studies , Chaucer and hts Fngland , From Si hpancts to Dante . &c ( 


Rev. George Herbert Box, M A 

Rector of Sutton Sandy, Beds Formerly Hebrew Muster, Merchant Taylors' 
School, London. Lecturer m Faculty of theology. University of Oxford, 1908- 
1909 Author of Translation of Book of Isaiah , ^c 


John tho Baptist , 

Joseph {New Testament ) , 
Jubilee, Year of {in part) 


Gustav Kruger 

Professor of C hurch History in the University of Giessen 
&c 


Autliorof Das Papsttmn 




Justin Martyr 


Re\ George Milligan, D n i Testament), 

Professor of Divinity and Biblical Criticism in the Unuersity of Glasgow Author ^ Iscariot 

of The Theology of the hpistle to the Hebrews , Latures from the Greek Papyri , *!lc 


George Sainisbury, LL D , D C L 

See the biographical article Saintsbury, G E B 


I Joanville. 


George Somes I.ayard 

Burrister-at-Law, Inner Temple Author of Charles Keene , Shirley Brooks , <Scc 


I Keene, Charles S 


Sir George Scott Robertson, KCSI,DCL,MP 

Formerly British Agent in Gilgit Author of The Kafirs of the Hindu Kush , Kafiristan 
Chitral the Story of a Minor Siege M P Central Division, Bradford 


Rev Gmefithes Wheeler Thatcher,, M A , B D 

Warden of Camden College, Sydney, NSW honncrly Tutor m Hebrew and Old 
Testament History at Mansfield College, Oxfoid 


' Jahiz , 

> Jarir Ibn Atlyya ul-Khatfl 
Jauharl ; Jawaliql , Jrujani , 
Khalil Ibn Ahmad ; Khansi , 
^ Kindi , Kumait Ibn Zaid 


Hugh Aiexander Webster / 

Formerly Librarian of University of F dinburgh Editor of the ScoHtsh Geographic al J part) 

Magazine 1 \ / / 

Hugh C hisholm, M A ^ 

Formerly Scholar of Corpus Christi College, Oxford Editor of the nth edition! Joan Of Ato (in part) 
of the Encyclopaedia Britannica , Co-editor of the loth edition | \ r / 


Sir Hugh Chari fs Clifford, K C M G f 

Colonial Secretary, Ceylon Fellow of the Royal Colonial Institute Formerly I 
Resident, Pahang Colonial Secretary, Trinidad and Tobago, 1903-1907 Author-! JohOT. 
of Studies in Brown Humanity , Further India , Ac Jomt-author of A Dictionary I 
of the Malay Language V 

Horace Carter Hovly, A M , D D f 

Fellow of the American Association for the Advancement of Smence, Geological | 

Society of Amenca, National Geological Society and Socif;t6 de Spileologio (France) Jacobs Cavern 
Author of Celebrated American Caverns , Handbook of Mammoth Cave of Kentucky , [ 

&a I 


Sir Henry Creswicke Rawlin^on, Bart 

See the biographical article Rawlinson, Sir 11 C 

IllPPOLYTE DeLEHAYE, S J 

\ssistant in the compilation of the Bollandist publications 
and Acta sanctorum 


Analecta Bollandiana 


{ 

{ 


Kdrdistan {tn part) 

Januarius, St , 
Kilian, St 


Hector Munro Chadwick, M A r 

Librarian and Ftllow of Clare College, Cambridge Reader in Scandinavian, | 

Cambridge Lnivcisity Author of Studies on Anglo-Sawn Institutions Juios. 

Hugh Munro Ross r 

Formerly Exhibitioner of Lincoln College, Oxfoid Editor of The Times Engineering j Kelvin Lord htt ■hnri\ 
Supplement \uthor of British Railways 1 \in -jmrij 

XJerbert M Vaughan PSA e 

Kcble College, Oxford Author of The Last of the Royal Stuarts, The I Jamas ; the Pretender , 

Popes , The Last Stuart Queen ^ King’s Evil. 


IIfnry William Cari ess Davis M A f 

hcUow and Tutor of Balliol College, Oxford Fellow of All Souls' College, Oxford,/ J®hn, King of England , 
1895-1902 Author of England under the Normans and 4 ngevms , Charlemagne j John Ol Hoxham 

H WfCKHAM Steed r 

Correspondent of The Times at Vienna Correspondent of The Times at Rome,-! Italy I History {F ) 
1897-1902 [ 


Sir Henry Yule, KCSI. C.B 

See the biographical article Yule, Sir Henry 


(Kttblal Khan 


Israel Abrahams, M A 

Reader in Talmudic and Rabbinic Literature in the University of Cambi^ge 
FormerFy President, Jewish Histoncal Society of England Author of A short 
History of Jewish Literature , Jewish Life tn the Middle Ages , Judaism , &c 
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Krochmal 
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Isabella L Bishop 

See thbe biographical article Bishop, Isabella 
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Korea {tn part) 


John Alien Howe ( Joints (Geology) , 

Curator and Librarian of the Museum of Practical Geology, London Author of Jurassic ; Keuper ; 
The (oology of Butldtng Stoms [ Kimerldglan 

Very Rev Tosfph Armitagf Robinson, D D r 

Dean of Westminster Fellow of the British Academy Hon heJlovv of Christs ( nu i ♦ 

College, Cambiidge, andNorrisian Professor of Divinity in the University Author CnriSl. 
of Some Thoughts on the Incarnation , Acc \ 


John Addington Symonds, LLD 

See the biographical article, Symonds, John Addington 


{ Italy . History (C)i 


Right Hon James Bryce, D C L , D Liit 
S ee the biographical article Brycf, James 

James Bartlftt 

Lecturer on Construction, Architecture, Sanitation Quantities, , at 
College, London Member of Society of Arclutects Member of Institute of 
Engineers 


King's 

Junior 


I Justiniaa 1. 
I Joinery 


Joseph Beavington Atkinson 

Formerly art-cntic of the ^aimdav Review Author oi An Art Tour tn the Northern - Kaulbach. 
Capitals of Europe , Schools of Modern 4 rt in Germany 


James Fiizmaurice-Kelly, T itt D , F R Hist S 

Gilmour Professor of Spanish Language anti Literature, Liverpool University 
Norman McColl Lecturer, Cambridge University FlIIow of tlie Bntisli Veademj 
Member of the Royal Spanish Academy Knight Commaaidcr of the Order of 
Alphonso XII Author of A History of *bpan%sh Literature , &c 


\ Juan Manuel, Don 


John Georgf Ci ark Anderson, M A f 

Censor and lutor of Chnst Church, Oxford Formerly Fellow of I iricoln College , Kastamuni 
Craven Fellow, Oxford, 1896 Comngton Pnzeman, 1893 I 


Sir James Georgf Scott, K C I R 

Superintendent and Political Officer, Southern Shan States Author of Burma ^ 

The Upper Burma Gazetteer 

JDstCs Hashagen, Ph I) 

Pnvatdozent in Medieval and Modem History, University of Bonn Author of 4 John, King Of Saxony 
Das Rheinland unUr die franzdsischc Herrschaft \ 

John Henry Arthur Hart, M \ ^ Jews Greek Dominaiton 

Fellow, Theological Lecturer and Librarian, St John's College, Cambridge ( JosephUS 


Karen , 

Karen-Ni , Keng Tflng. 


John Henry Freijsf, M A r Janus ; 

Formerly Fellow of St John’s College, Cambndge \ Julian (tu part) 

John HcmACE Round, M A , I.L D (Fdin ) r 

Author of Feudal England , Studies in Peerage and Family History , Peerage and) Knlght-Servlce 
Pedigree ( 

John Holland Rose, M A , Litt D i Italy Htsiorv(D ), 

Lecturer on Modem History to the Cambndge Umversity Local Lectures Syndicate I jncAnhine 
Author of Life of Napoleon I , Napoleonic Studies , The Development of the European \ - ’ 

Nations , The J if e of Pitt , cVe i JunOl. 


Joseph Jacobs, Lni D r 

Professor of English Litciaturc in the Jewish Theological Seminary New York I , tb w h 1 
Formerly President of the Jewish Historical Society of England Corresponding' Jew, ine Wanaering 
Member of the Royal Academy of History, Madrid Author of Jews of Angevin j 
England, Studies in Biblical Archaeology , &c I 

Rev John James Lias, M A c 

Chancellor of Llandaff Cathedral Formerly Hulsean Lecturer in Divinity and J Ketteler, Baron VOn 
Lady Margaret Preacher, University of Cambndge [ 

James Moffatt, M A , D D / 

Jowett Lecturer, London, 1907 Author of Historical New Testament , &c I * ** 


John Neville Keynes, M A , D Sc r 

Registrary of the University of Cambndge University T-ecturer in Moral Science | Jevons William Stanley. 
Secretary to the Local Examinations and Lectures Syndicate Formerly 1 1 How j * 

of Pembroke College Author of Studies and Exercises in Formal Logic Ac I 


John Percival Postgate, M A , Litt D r 

Professor of Latin in tht University of Liverpool Fellow of Trinity College, I Juvenal (rn part) 
Cambndge Fellow of the Bntish Academy Editor of the Classical Quarterly | \ t / 

Editor-m-Chief of the Corpus Poetarum Latinorum , &c I 

Rev John Punnett Peters, Ph D , D D 

Canon Residentiary, Cathedral of New York Formerly Professor of Hebrew m j Kerbela J 
the University of Pennsylvania Director of the University Expedition to BaViy- 4 Kerkuk ; 

Ionia, 1888-1895 Author of Nippur, or Explorations and Adventures on the Khorsabad. 
Euphrates 

John Rose Bradford, MD, DSc, FRCP, FRS 
Physician to University College Hospital Professor 

Therapeutics, University College, London Secretary 

Formerly Member oi Senate, Umversity of Ixindon 


of Materia Mtdica and 
of the Royal Societ\ 
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John Thomas Bfalby 

Joint-author of Stanford’s Europe Formerly Editor of the Scottish Geographical 
Magazine Translator of Sven Hedin’s Through Asia, Central Asia and Tibet , &c 


James Thomson Shotwell, Ph D 

Professor of History m Columbia University, New York City 


’ Kalmuck ; Kaluga ; 
Kamchatka ; Kara-Kum ; 
Kars ; Kazafl , Kerch ; 
Khingan ; Khiva ; Khokand 
Khotan ; Kiev ; 

Kronstadt ; Kubail ; 

^ Kuen-Lun ; Kursk ; Kutais. 

( Joan of Arc (m part) 


Jules Viard I 

Archivist at the National Archives, Pans Officer of Pubhc Instruction Author | Jacquerie, The 
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ITALY {Italia), the name ^ applied both in ancient and in 
modern times to the great peninsula that projects from the mass 
of central Europe far to the south into the Mediterranean Sea, 
where the island of Sicily may be considered as a continuation 
of the continental promontory The portion of the Mediterranean 
commonly termed the Tyrrhenian Sea forms its limit on the W 
and S , and the Adriatic on the E , while to the N , where it 
joins the mam continent of Europe, it is separated from the 
adjacent regions by the mighty barrier of the Alps, which sweeps 
round in a vast semicircle from the head of the Adriatic to the 
shores of Nice and Monaco 

Topography — The land thus circumscribed extends between 
the parallels of 46° 40' and 36° 38' N , and between 6° 30' and 
18° 30' E Its greatest length in a straight line along the main- 
land IS from N W to S E , in which direction it measures 708 m 
m a direct line from the frontier near Courmayeur to Cape Sta 
Maria di Leuca, south of Otranto, but the great mountain 
peninsula of Calabria extends about two degrees farther south 
to Cape Spartivento m lat 37® 55' Its breadth is, owing to its 
configuration, very irregular The northern portion, measured 
from the Alps at the Monte Viso to the mouth of the Po, has a 
breadth of about 270 m , while the maximum breadth, from the 
Rocca Chiardonnet near Susa to a peak in the valley of the 
Isonzo, IS 354 m But the peninsula of Italy, which forms the 
largest portion of the country, nowhere exceeds 150 m m breadth, 
while it does not generally measure more than 100 m across Its 
southern extremity, Calabria, forms a complete peninsula, being 
united to the mass of Lucania or the Basilicata by an isthmus 
only 35 m in width, while that between the gulfs of Sta Eufemia 
and Squillace, which connects the two portions of the province, 
does not exceed 20 m The area of the kingdom of Italy, exclusive 
of the large islands, is computed at 91,277 sq m I hough 
the Alps form throughout the northern boundary of 
mrUa exact limits at the extremities of the Alpine 

chain are not clearly marked Ancient geographers 
appear to have generally regarded the remarkable headland 
which descends from the Maritime Alps to the sea between Nice 
and Monaco as the limit of Italy in that direction, and m a 
purely geographical point of view it is probably the best point 
that could be selected But Augustus, who was the first to give 
to Italy a definite political orgamzation, carried the frontier to 
' On the derivation see below, History, section A, ad imt 


the river Varus or Var, a few miles west of Nice, and this river 
continued m modern times to be generally recognized as the 
boundary between h ranee and Italy But m i860 the annexation 
of Nice and the adjoining territory to France brought the 
political frontier farther east, to a point between Mentone and 
Ventimiglia which constitutes no natural limit 
Towards the north-east, the point where the Julian Alps 
approach close to the seashore (just at the sources of the little 
stream known in ancient times as the Timavus) would seem to 
constitute the best natural limit But by Augustus the frontier 
was earned farther east so as to include lergeste (Trieste), and 
the little river hormio (Risano) was m the first instance chosen 
as the limit, but this was subsequently transferred to the river 
Arsia (the Arsa), which flows into the Gulf of Quarnero, so as 
to include almost all Istna , and the circumstance that the 
coast of Istna was throughout the middle ages held by the 
republic of Venice tended to perpetuate this arrangement, so 
that Istna was generally regarded as belonging to Italy, though 
certainly not forming any natural portion of that country 
Present Italian aspirations are similarly directed 

I he only other part of the northern frontier of Italy where the 
boundary is not clearly marked by nature is Tirol or the valley 
of the Adige Here the mam chain of the Alps (as marked by 
the watershed) recedes so far to the north that it has never 
constituted the frontier In ancient times the upper valleys of 
the Adige and its tributaries were inhabited by Raetian tribes 
and included in the province of Raetia , and the line of demarca- 
tion between that province and Italy was purely arbitrary, 
as It remains to this day Fridentum or Trent was in the time 
of Pliny included in the tenth region of Italy or Venetia, but he 
tells us that the inhabitants were a Raetian tribe At the present 
day the frontier between Austria and the kingdom of Italy 
crosses the Adige about 30 m below Irent — that city and its 
territory, which previous to the tieaty of Lun6ville in 1801 was 
governed by sovereign archbishops, subject only to the German 
emperors, being now included in the Austrian empire 

While the Alps thus constitute the northern boundary of Italy, 
Its configuration and internal geography are determined almost 
entirely by the great chain of the Apennines, which branches off 
from the Maritime Alps between Nice and Genoa, and, after 
stretchmg in an unbroken line from the Gulf of Genoa to the 
Adriatic, turns more to the south, and is continued throughout 
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Central and Southern Italy, of which it forms as it were the back- 
bone, until It ends in the southernmost extremity of Calabria at 
Cape Spartivento I he great spur or promontory projecting 
towards the east to Brindisi and Otranto has no direct con- 
nexion with the central chain 

One chief result of the manner in which the Apennines traverse 
Italy from the Mediterranetn to the Adriatic is the marked 
division between Northern Italy, including the region north of the 
Apennines and extending thence to the foot of the Alps, and the 
central and more southerly portions of the peninsula No such 
line of separation exists farther south, and the terms Central and 
Southern Italy, though m general use among geographers and 
comenicnt for descriptive purposes, do not correspond to any 
natural division^ 

I Northern Italy — By far the larger portion of Northern Italy is 
occupied by the basin of the Po, which comprises the whole of the 
broad plain extending from the fool of the Apennines to that of the 
Alps, together with the valleys and slopes on both sides of it Vroin 
its source m Monte Viso to its outflow into the Adriatic — a distance 
of more ttiair22o in in a direct line — +hc Po receives all the waters 
that flow from the Apennines northwards, and ill those that descend 
from the Alps towards the south, Mincio (the outlet of the Lake of 
Garda) inclusive The next river to the E is the Adige, which, 
after pursuing a parallel course with the Po for a considerable 
distance, enters the Adriatic by a sep irate mouth Farther to the 
N ind N F the various rmis of Vtnetia fall directly into the Gulf 
of Venice 

Ihfic IS no other instance in hurope of a basin of similar extent 
equally clearly charictcn/ed the perfectly leiel character of the 
plain being as striking the boldness with which the lower slopes 
ot the mountain r inges begin to rise on each side of it This is most 
clearly marke<l on the side of the Apcnninc®, where the great Aemiliaii 
Way, which his been the high road from the time of the Romans 
to our own, preserves an unbioken straight line from Kimini to 
Piacenza, a distance of more than 150 m , during which the iinderfalLs 
of the mountains contmually appioTch it on the left, without once 
crossing the line of road 

The geography of Northern Italy will be best described by follow mg 
the coiurso of the Po That river has its origin as a moimtain torrent 
descending from two little dark lakes on the north flank of Monte Viso, 
at a height of moic than 6000 ft above the sea , and after a course of 
less than 20 m it enters the plain at Saluzzo, between which and 
Turin, a distance of only 30 m , it recerves three considerable tribu- 
taries -tfie Chisoneon its left bank, bringing dovoi the waters from 
the valley of nestrelle, and the Vaiaita and Maira on the south, 
contributing those of two valleys, of the Alps immediately south 
of that of the Po itself A few miles below Valenz i it is joined by the 
Tanaro, a large stream, which brings with it the united waters of 
the Stiira, the Bomuda and several mmor rivers 

More important are the rivers that descend from the mam chain 
of the Giaini and Pennine Alps and join the Po on its left bank 
Of these the Oora (called for distinction’s sake Dora Riparia), which 
unites with the greater river just below Turin, has its source m the 
Mont Gen^vre, and flows pa t Su»a at the foot of the Mont Gems 
Next comes the btura, which rises m the glaciers of the Roche Melon , 
then the Orca, flowmg through the Val di Locana and then the 
Dora Baltca, one of the greatest of all the Alpine tributaries of the 
Po, which has its source m the glaciers of Mont Blanc, above Cour 
mayeur, and thence descenos through the Val d' Aosta for about 70 m 
till it enters the plain at Ivrta, and, after flowing about 20 m raoic, 
joins the Po a few miles below Chiv<ii»so Hus great valley — one of 
the most considerable on the southern side of th^ Alps — has attracted 
spcci il att( ntion, in ancient as well as modern times, from its leading 
to two of the most fretjuented passes across the great mountain chain 
— the Great and the Little St Bernard — ^thc former diverging at Aosta, 
and crossing the main ridges to the north into the valley of the Rhone, 
the other following a more westerly direction into Savoy Below 
Aosta also the Dbra Baltca receives sevcial considerable tributaries, 
which descend from the glaciers between Mont Blanc and Monte Rosa 

About 25 ni below its confluence with the Dora, the Po receives the 
Sesia, also a large river, which has its source above Alagna ati the 
soutliem foot of Monte Posa, and after flowing by Varallo and 
Vercefli falls into the Po about 14 m below the latter city About 
30 m east of this confluence — m the course of which the Po make« 
a great bend south to Valenza^ and then returns agam to the north- 
ward— it IS joined by the licino, a large and rapid river, which 
brings with it the outflow of Lago Ma^giore and all the waters that 
flow into it Of these the Ticmo itself has its source about 10 m 
above Airolo at the foot of the St Gotthard, and after flowmg above 
36 m through the Val Levcaitma to Bellmzona (where it is joined 
by the Mbesa bringing down the wateiB ol the ValMisocco] enters the 
li^e throu^ a marshy plain at Magadmo, about 10 m distant On 
the west side of tlie lake the Toccia or Tosa descends from the pass 
of the Gnes nearly due south to Domodossola, where it receives the 
waters of the Dovena from the Simplon, and a few miles lower down 
those oi the Val d'Anzasoa from the foot of Monte Roea^ and I'Z m 


farther has its outlet into the lake between Baveno and Pallanza 
The Lago Maggiore is also the receptacle of the waters of the Lago 
di Lugano on the east and the Lago d' Orta on the west 

The next great affluent of the Po, the Adda, forms the outflow of 
the Lake of Como, and has also its sources in the Alps, above Bormio, 
whence it flows through the broad and fertile valley of the Valtellina 
for more than 05 m till it entcis the lake near Colico The Adda in 
this part of its course has a direction almost due east to west , but 
at the point where it reaches the lake, the Liro descends the valley 
of S Giacomo, which runs nearly north and south from the pass of 
the Splugen, thus affording one of the most diiect lines of communxa- 
tion across the Alps The Adda flows out of the lake at its south- 
eastern extremity at Lecco, and has thence a course through the 
plain of above 70 m till it enters the Po between Piacen/a and 
Cremona It flows by Lodi and Pizzighettone, and receives the 
waters of the Biembo, descending from the Val Brembana, and the 
Seno from the Val beriana above Bergamo The Oglio, a more 
considerable stream than either of the last two, rises in the Monte 
Tonale above Edolo, and descends thxough the Val Camonica to 
Lovere, where it expands into a large lake, called Isco from the 
town of that name on its southern shore Issuing thence at its south 
west extremity, the Ogho has a long and winding couise through the 
plain before it finally reaches the Po a few miles above Borgoforte 
In this lower part it receives the smaller streams of the Mclla, which 
flows by Brescia, and the Chicsc, which proceeds from the small 
Lago d^ Idro, between the Lago d Iseo and that of Garda 

The last of the great tributaries of the Po is the Mincio, which 
flows from the Lago di Garda, and has a course of about 40 m from 
Peschiera, where it issues from the lake at its south eastern angle, 
till it joins the Po About 12m above the confluence it passes under 
the walls of Mantua, ind expinds into a broa<l lake-like reach so as 
entiiely to encircle that city Notwitlistanding its extent, the 
I ago diiGarda is not fed by the snows of the high Alps, nor is the 
stre im which caters it at its northern extremity (at Riva) commonly 
known as the Mincio, though forming the mam source of that river, 
but IS termed the barca it rises at the foot of Monte I onalc 

Ihe Adige, formed by the junction of two streams — the Etsch 
or Adige proper and the Eisak, both of which belong to Tirol rather 
than to Italy — descends as far as Veiona, where it enters the great 
plain, with a couise fiom north to south nearly parallel to the rivers 
last described, and would seem likely to discharge its waters into 
those of the Po, but below Legnago it turns eastward and rnns 
parallel to the Po for about 40 m , entenng the Adriatic by an 
independent mouth about 8 m from the northern outlet of the greater 
stream The waters of the two livers have, however, been made to 
communicate by artificial cuts and canals in more than one place 
The Po itself, which is here a very large stream, with an average 
width of 400 to 000 yds , continues to flow with an undivided mass 
>f waters as far as Sta Maria di Ariano, where it parts into two arms, 
known as the Fo di Macstra and Po di Goro, and these agam arc 
subdivided into several other branches, forming a delta above 20 m 
m width from north to south The point of bifurcation, at present 
about 25 m from the sea, was formerly muoli farther inland, more 
tlian to ill west of Ferrara, where a sm ill aim of the nvei, still called 
the Po di Ferrara, branches from the main stream Previous to tlie 
yiar 1154 this ch'^nnel was the main stream, and the two small 
branches into which it subdivides, called the Po di Volano and Po di 
Pnmato, were in early times the two mam outlets of the nver The 
southernmost of these, the Po di Priiiiaro, enters the Adriatic about 
12 m north of Ravenna, so that if these two arms be included tlic 
delta of the Po extends about 36 m from south to north The whole 
coarse of the river, including its wmdmgs, is estimated at a bout 450 m 
Besides the delta of the Po and the large marshy tiacts which it 
forms, there exist on both sides of it extensive lagoons of salt water, 
generally separated from the Adriatic by narrow strips of sand or 
embankments, partlj' natural and partly artificial, but having 
openings which admit the influx and efflux of the sea water, and 
serve as ports for communication with the mainlands Ihe best 
known and tlie most extensive of> these lagoons i& that in which 
Venice is situated, which extends from lorcello in the north to 
Chioggia and Bronclolo in the south, a distance of above 40 m , but 
they were formerly much more extensive, and afforded a continuous 
means of internal navigation, by what were called the Seven Seas ’* 
(beptem Mana), from Ravenna to Altinum, a few miles north of 
Toioella That city, like Ravenna, originally stood m the midst of 
a lagoon , and the coast east of it to near Monfalcone, where it 
meets the mountains, is^ occupied by 'similar expanses of water, 
which are, however, becoming gradually converted into dry land 
Ihe tract ad joimng this longhne of lagoons is, like the basin of the 
Po, a broad expanse of perfectly level alhivial plain, extending from 
the Adige eastwards to the Carmc Alps, where they approach close 
to the Adnatic between Aqmlfeia and Tneste, and nortnwards to the 
fbot of the great chain, which here sweeps round m a semicircle from 
the neighbourhood of Viccnea to^that of^AquiIoia The space thus 
included was known in ancient times as Venetia, a name applied in the 
middle ages to the welF known** city , the eastern portion of it became 
known m the middlfe ages as the Frioul or Fnuli 

Rethrmng to the south of the Po, the tnbuthnes of that river on 
its nght bank below the Tjutaro are very infenor m volume and 
importance to those from the north Flowing from the Ligurian 
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Api^nniaes, which never attain the limit of perpetual snow, they 
generally dwindle m summer into insigmhcant streams Beginning 
from the Tanhro, the pnincipal of them are— (i) the Scrivia, a small 
but rapid stream flowing from the Apennines at the back ot Genoa , 
(2) the Trebbia, a much larger nver, though of the same torrent like 
character, which rises near Torrigha. within 20 m of Genoa, flows 
by Bobbio, and joins the Po a few miles above Piacenza , (3) the 
Nure, a few' miles east of the preceding, (4) the laro, a more con- 
siderable stream , (5) the Parma, flowing by the city of the same 
name , (6) the £nza , (7) the Secchia, whicli flows by Modena, 
(8) the Panaro, a few miles to the east of that city , (9) the Reno, 
which flows by Bologna, but mstead of holdmg its course till it dis- 
charges its waters into the Po, as it did in Roman/ times, m turned 
aade by an> artificial cliannel into the Po di Primaro The othei 
small streams east of this — of which the most considerable are the 
Solaro, the Santerno, flowing by Imola, the Lamone by Fa^nza the 
Montone by Forll) all m Roman tim^s tributaries of the Po — have 
their outlet m like manner into the Po di Primaro, or by aitificial 
mouths into the Adriatic between Ravenna and 1 he river 

Mamcchia, which enters the sea immediately noiijli of Kimini, may 
be considered as tlie natural htnit of Noithern Italy It was adopted 
by Augustus as the boundary of Gallia Cispadana , the far-famed 
Rubicon was a trifling stream a few miles farther north, now called 
Fiumicinoi The Savio is the only other stream of any imporhince 
whicli has always flowed directly into the Adriatic from this side of 
the Tuscan Apennines. 

The narrow stnp of coast land between tlie Maritime Alps, the 
Apennines .md the sea — called in ancient times Liguna, and now 
known as the Riviera of Genoar— la throughout its extent, from Nice 
to Genoa on the one side, and fiom Genoa to bpezia on the other, 
aiinost wholly mountainous It is occupied by the branches and 
offshoots of mountiin ranges which separate it from the great 
plain to the north, and send down their lateral ridges close to the 
water s edge, leaving only in places a few square miles of level plains 
at the mouths of the nvers and openings of the valleys Tlie district 
lb by no means devoid of fertility, the steep slopes facing the south 
enjoying so fine a chmatc as to render them very favourable for the 
growth of liuit trees, especially the olive, which is cultivated in 
terraces to a considerable height up the face of the mountains, while 
the openings ot the valleys are generally occupieciby towns or villages, 
some of winch have become favourite winter resorts 

From tlie proximity of the mountains to the sea none of the rivers 
in tins part of Italy has a long course, and they are generally mere 
mountain torrents, rapid and swollen in winter and spring, and almost 
dry m summer I he largest and most important arc those which 
descend from the Maritime Alps between Nice and Albenga The 
most considerable of them are — the Roja, which rises m the Col di 
lenda anl descends to Ventimigha , the laggia, between San. 
Remo and Oneglia , and the Centa, which enters the sea at Albengs-. 
Iho Lavagna, winch enters the sea at Chiavari, is the only stream 
of any importance between Genoa and the Gulf of Spezia But 
immediately east of that inlet (a remarkable instance of a tieej) laiid-- 
ocke<l gulf with no nvei flowing mto it) the Magra, which descends 
from PontremoU down the valley known as the Lumgiana, is a large 
stream, and bnngs with it the waters of another considerable stream, 
the Vara The Magra (Macra), in ancient tunes tiie boundary 
between Liguria and Etruna, may be considered as constituting on 
this side the hmit ot Northern Italy 

The Apennines (</ 1' ), as has been already mentioned, here traverse 
the wliole oreadth of Italy, cutting off the penmsula properly so 
termed from the broader mass of Northern Italy by a continuous 
barrier ot considerable bread tli, though of far inferior devotion to 
that of the Aljis The Ligurian Apennines may be considered as 
talang their nsc in the neighbourhood of bavoni, where a pass of 
very moderate elevation connects them with the Mintime Alps, 
of which they are in f ict only a continuation From the neighbour- 
iiood of Savona to that of Genoa they do not use to more than ^000 
to 4000 ft , and are traversed by passes of less than 2000 (t As they 
extend towards the east tliey increase m elevation , the Monte Bue 
nsos to 5915 ft , while the Monte Cimone, a little farther east, attains 
7103 ft This is Uie highest point in the northern Apennmes, and 
belongs to a gtxiup of sumimts of nearly equal altitude the range 
which IS continued thence between Tuscany and what are now 
known as the Emihan provmces presents a conbnuous ridge from 
the mountains at the head of tlie Val di Mugello (due north of 
Florence) to the point where they are traversed by the celebrated 
Furlo Pass The highest point in this part of the range is the Monte 
Falterona, above the sources of the Arno, which attains 341a ft 
Throughout this tract the Apennines are generally covered with 
extensive forests of chestnut, oak and beech , while their upperslopos 
afford admirable pasturage Few towns of any importance are found 
citheir on their northern or southern declivity, and the former 
region esjxjaally, though occupying a tcact of from 30 to 40 m m 
width, between the crest of the Apennmes and the plain of the Po^ is 
one of the least known and at the same tune least intereslang portions 
of Italy 

2 Central Italy — ^The geography of Ce itral Italy is almost wholly 
determined by the Apennines, which traverse it mi a direction 
from about northtnor^-east to south-south-west, almost precisely 
parallel to that of the coast of the Adriatic from Rimini to Pescara. 


The Ime of the highest summits and of the watershed ranges la 
about 30 to 40 ra from the Adriatic, while about double that distance 
separates it from/ the Tyrrhenian Sea on the west In tins pait of 
the range almost all the lughest points of the Apennines are found 
Beginning from the group called the Vlj)! della Luna neai the sources 
of the Tiber, which attam 4435 ft , they are continued by the Monte 
Nerone (5010 ft), Monte Gatria (5590), and Monte Maggio to the 
Monte Pennino near Nocera (3169 ft), and thence to tlio Monto 
della bibilla, at the source of the Nar or Nera, which attains 7003 ft 
Proceeding thence southwards, wc find m succession the Monte 
Vettore (8128 ft the Pizzo di Sevo (7945 ft ), and the two grt it 
mountam masses of the Monte Corno, commonly called the Gran 
basso d Italia, the most lofty of all the Apennines, attaining to a 
height of 9560 ft , and the Monte della Maiella, its highest sumnyt 
measuring 9170 ft Farther south no very lofty summits arc found 
till we come to the gioup of Monti dtJ Matese, in Samnium (6660 ft ), 
which accoiding to the chvision hero adopted belongs to bouthern 
Italy Besides the lofty central masses enumerated tlu re are two 
other lofty peaks, outliers from the mam range, and separated from 
it by valleys of con.diderablc extent J Jicse arc the Monte 1 crminillo, 
near Lt*onessa (7278 ft ), and the Monte Vv lino near the Lake Fuemo, 
rising to 8192 ft , both of which are covered with snow from November 
till May But the Apennmes of Central Italy, instead of presenting, 
like the Alps and the northern Apennines, a definite centnil ridge, 
with transverse valleys leading down from it on botJi sides, m leality 
constitute a mountam mass of very considerable breadth, corapo.^cd 
of a number of mmoi langes and groups of mountains, which pre- 
serve a generally parallel direction, and aic separated by upland 
valleys, some of thtrn of considerable extent as well as considerable 
elevation above the sea Such is the basm of Lake Puemo, situated 
in the centre of the mass, almost exactly midwiy between the two 
seas, at an elevation of 2180 ft above Uicni , while the upper valley 
of the Aterno, m whirh Aquila is situateil, is 2380 ft above the sea 
btill more elevated is the \ alley of the Gizio (a tiibiitary of the 
Aterno), of which buJmona is the chiet town Ihi communicates 
with the uppci valk y of the bangro by a level plain called the Piano 
di Cmquo Migha, at an elevation ot 4298 ft , icgaided as the most 
wintry spot m Italy Nor do the highest mmmits foim a continuous 
ridge of great altitude for any con^ideiable distance , they aic rather 
a series of groups separated by tracts of very inferior elevation 
formuig natuial passes across the range, and broken in some place » 
(as IS the case m almost all limestone eouritncs) by the waters from 
tlie upland valleys turning suddenly at right angles, and breaking 
through the mountam ranges which bound them Ihus the Gian 
basso and the Maitlla arc scpaiatvd by the deep valley of the Aterno, 
while the Tronto breaks tlirough the range between Monte Vettore 
and the Pizzo di Sevo Ihis constitution of the gicat mass of the 
central Apennines has m all ages exercised an impoilant mfluence 
upon the character olthis portion of Italy, which m ly be considcied 
as divided by nature into two great regions, a cold and barren upland 
country, bordered on both sides by rich and fertile tracts, enjoying 
a vvaira but temperate climate 

The distnct Wes'* of the \}>rniuncs, a region of great beauty and 
fertility, though infc nor m prc^uetivt ness to Northern Italy, eomcidcs 
m a general way with the countiiej f imilior to all students of ancient 
histoiy as Etruria arcl J^tiura Until the unimi of Italy they were 
comprised in I uscany and the soutliern l^apal btates 1 he northern 
jiart of Tuscany is mdeed occupied to a considerable extent by the 
underfalls and offshoots of the Apennines, which, besides the slopes 
ajid spurs of the mam latigt. tliat constitutes its northern front lei 
towaids the jilam of the I^o, tiurow off several outlymg ranges or 
groups Of these the most remarkable is the giouji between the 
valleys of the berchio and the Magia, commonly known as llie 
mountains of Carrara, from the celebrated marble (ju.irries m the 
vicmity of that city I wo of the summits of this group, the Pizzo 
d Uccello and the Pania della Croce, nttam 61 55 and 6100 ft Another 
lateral lange, the Piato Maguo, which branches off from the central 
chain at the MonU* rallerona, and separates the upper valley of 
the Arno from its second basm, nses to 5188 ft , while a suniJar 
branch, called the Alpc dii Catenaja, of inferior elevation, divides 
the ujiper course of the Arno from that of tlie 1 iber 

The rest of this tiaet is for the most part a hilly, broken country, 
of nioderaee elevation, but Monte Amiata, ne ir Radicofani, tin isolated ' 
mass of- volcanic ongia, attains a height of 3(150 ft South of this the 
country lietwccn the frontier of Tuscany and the 1 iber is m groat pai t 
of volcanic origin, forming hills with distmct cratci -shaped basins, 
III several mstances occupied by small lakes (the Lake of Bolseiia, 
Lake of Vico and Lake of Brace lano) This volcanic tract extends 

across the Gainpagna of Rome, till it rises again in the lofty group 
of the Alban lulls, the highest summit of which, the Monte Cavo, 
IS 3160 ft above the sea In this part the Apoiinmos are separated 
from tho sea, distant about 30 m by the undulating volcanic jilaiu of 
the Roman Campagna, from which the mountains rise m a wall like 
barrier, of which the highest point, the Monte Gennaro, attains 
4165 ft South of Palestrina agaui, the mam mass of the Apennines 
throws ofl another lateral mass, Ibiown in ancient times as theVolsciaii 
moruntaans (now called the Monti Lepini), separated from the central 
ranges by the broad valley of the Sacco, a tributary of the Liri (Lins) 
or Garighano, and forming a lange and rugged mountam mass, nearly 
5000 ft in height, which descends to the sea at Terracma, and 
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between that point and the mouth of the Liri throws out several 
rugged mountain headlands, which may be considered as constituting 
the natural boundary between Latium and Campania, and con- 
sequently the natural limit of Central Italy Besides these offshoots 
of the Apennmes there are in this part of Central Italy several 
detached mountains, rismg almost like islands on the seashore, 
of which the two most remarkable are the Monte Argentaro on the 
coast of Tuscany near Orbetello (2087 ft ) and the Monte Circello 
(1771 ft ) at the angle of the Pontine Marshes, by the whole breadth 
of which it IS separated from the Volscian Apennines 

The two valleys of the Arno and the liber (Ital Tevere) may 
be considered as furnishing the key to the geography of all this portion 
of Italy west of the Apennines The Arno, which has its source in 
the Monte Falterona, one of the most elevated summits of the mam 
chain of the Tuscan Apennines, flows nearly south till in the neigh- 
bourhood of Arezzo it turns abruptly north-west, and pursues that 
course as far as Pontassieve, where it again makes a sudden bend 
to the west, and pursues a westerly course thence to the sea, passing 
through Florence and Pisa Its principal tributary is the Sieve, 
which joins it at Pontassieve, bringing down the waters of the Val di 
Mugello The Elas and the Era, which join it on its left bank, 
descending from the hills near Siena and Volterra, are inconsiderable 
streams , and the Serchio, which flows from the terntory of Lucca 
and the Alpi Apuani, and formerly joined the Arno a few miles from 
its mouth, now enters the sea by a separate channel The most 
con sidei able nvers of Tuscanj south of the Arno are the Cecina, 
which flows through the plain below Volterra, and the Ombrone, 
which rises in the hills near Siena, and enters the sea about 12 m 
below Grosseto 

The Tiber, a much more important river than the Arno, and the 
largest in Italy with the exception of the Po, rises in the Apennines, 
about 20 m east of the source of the Arno, and flows nearly south by 
Borgo S Sepolcro and CittA di Gastello, then between Perugia and 
Todi to Orte, just below which it receives the Nera The Nera, 
which rises in the lofty group of the Monte della Sibilla, is a consider- 
able stream, and brings wnth it the waters of the Velmo (with its 
tributaries the Turano and the Salto), which joins it a few miles below 
its celebrated waterfall at Term The Teverone or Amo, which enters 
the Tiber a few miles above Rome, is an inferior stream to the Nera, 
but brings down a considerable body of water from the mountains 
above Subiaco It is a singular fact in the geography of Central 
Italy that the valleys of the Tiber and Arno are in some measure 
connected by that of the Chiana, a level and marshy tract, the waters 
from w Inch flow partly into the Arno and partly into the 1 iber 
The eastern declivity of the central Apennines towards the 
Adriatic is far less interesting and varied than the western Ihe 
central range here approaches much nearer to the sea, and hence, 
with few exceptions, the rivers that flow from it have short 
courses and are of comparatively httle importance They may be 
enumerated, proceeding from Rimmi southwards (i) the Foglia 
(2) the Metauro, of historical celebnty, and affording access to one 
of the most frequented passes of the Apennines , (3) the Esino , (4) 
the Potenza , (5) the Chienti , (6) the Aso , (7) the Tronto , (8) 
the Vomano , (9) the Aterno , (10) the Sangro , (ii) the Tngno, 
which forms the boundary of the southernmost province of the 
Abruzzi, and may therefore be taken as the limit of Central Italy 
The whole of this portion of Central Italy is a hilly country, much 
broken and cut up by the torrents from the mountains, but fertile, 
especially in fruit trees, olives and vines , and it has been, both m 
ancient and modem times, a populous district, contaming many 
small towns though no great cities Its chief disadvantage is the 
absence of ports, the coast preserving an almost unbroken straight 
line, with the single exception of Ancona the only port worthy of the 
name on the eastern coast of Central Italy 

3 Southern Italy — The great central mass of the Apennines, which 
has held its course throughout Central Italy, with a general direc- 
tion from north-west to south-east, may be considered as continued 
in the same direction for about 100 m farther, from the basin shaped 
group of the Monti del Matese (which rises to 6660 ft ) to the neigh- 
bourhood of Potenza, in the heart of the province of Basilicata, 
corresponding nearly to the ancient Lucania The whole of the 
district known in ancient times as Samnium (a part of which rctams 
the name of Sannio, though officially designated the province of 
Campobasso) is occupied by an irregular mass of mountains, of much 
inferior height to those of Central Italy, and broken up mto a number 
of groups, intersected by nvers, which have for the most part a very 
tortuous course This mountainous tract, which has an average 
breadth of from 50 to 60 m , is bounded west by the plam of Cam- 
pania, now called the Terra di Lavoro, and east by the much broader 
and more extensive tract of Apuha or Puglia, composed partly of 
level plains, but for the most part of undulating downs, contrasting 
strongly with the mountam ranges of the Apennines, which rise 
abruptly above them The central mass of the mountams, however, 
throws out two outlying ranges, the one to the west, which separates 
the Bay of Naples from that of Salerno, and culmmates in the Monte 
S Angelo above Castellammare (4720 ft ), while the detached volcanic 
cone of Vesuvius (nearly ^000 ft ) is isolated from the nei^hbounng 
mountains by an intervening strip of plam On the east side m hke 
manner the Monte Gargano (3465 ft ), a detached limestone mass 


which projects m a bold spur-like promontory into the Adnatic, 
formmg the only break in the otherwise uniform coast-line of Italy 
on that sea, though separated from the great body of the Apennines 
by a considerable interval of low country, may bo considered as 
merely an outlier from the central mass 

From the neighbourhood of Potenza, the mam ridge of the 
Apennines is continued by the Monti della Maddalena in a direction 
nearly due south, so that it approaches within a short distance of the 
Gulf of Policastro, whence it is carried on as far as the Monte Pollmo, 
the last of the lofty summits of the Apennine chain, which exceeds 
7000 ft m height The range is however, continued through the 

f ro Vince now called Calabria, to the southern extremity or “ toe " of 
taly, but presents in this part a very much altered character, the 
broken limestone range which is the true contmuation of the chain 
as far as the neighbourhood of Nicastro and Catanzaro, and keeps 
close to the west coast, being flanked on the east by a great mass of 
granitic mountains, rising to about 6000 ft , and covered with vast 
forests, from which it derives the name of La Sila A similar mass, 
separated from the preceding by a low neck of Tertiary hills, fills 
up the whole of the penmsular extrenuty of Italy from Squillace 
to Reggio Its highest point is called Aspromonte [6420 ft ) 

While the rugged ana mountainous district of Calabria, extending 
nearly due south for a distance of more than 150 m , thus derives its 
character and configuration almost wholly from the range of the 
Apennmes, the long spur-hke promontory which projects towards 
the cast to Brindisi and Otranto is merely a contmuation of the low 
tract of Apulia, with a dry calcareous soil of Tertiary origin The 
Monte Volture, which rises in the neighbourhood of Melfi and Venosa 
to 4357 ft , IS of volcanic origin, and m great measure detached from 
the adjoining mass of the Apennines Eastward from this the ranges 
of low bare lulls called the Murgic of Gravma and Altamura gradually 
sink mto the still more moderate level of those which constitute 
the penmsular tract betw^een Brindisi and Taranto as far as the 
Cape of Sta Mana di Leuca, the south-east extremity of Italy This 

P rojecting tract, which may be termed the “ heel or " spur " of 
outhem Italy, m conjunction with the great promontory of Calabria, 
forms the deep Gulf of Taranto, about 70 m m width, and somewhat 
greater depth, which receives a number of streams from the central 
mass of the Apennmes 

None of the rivers of Southern Italy is of any great importance 
The Lin (Lins) or Gangliano, which has its source in the central 
Apennines above Sora, not far from Lake Fucino, and enters the 
Gulf of Gaeta about 10 m east of the city of that name, brings down 
a considerable body of water , as does also the Volturno, which rises 
m the mountains between Castel di Sangro and Agnone, flows past 
Isernia, Venafro and Capua, and enters the sea about 15m from the 
mouth of the Gangliano About 16 m above Capua it receives the 
Galore, wluch flows by Benevento 1 he Silarus or Scle enters the Gulf 
of Salerno a few miles below the rums of Paestum Below this the 
watershed of the Apennmes is too near to the sea on that side to 
allow the formation of any large streams Hence the rivers that flow 
in the opposite direction mto the Adriatic and the Gulf of Taranto 
have much longer courses, though all partake of the character of 
mountain torrents, rushing down with great violence in winter and 
after storms, but dwindling m the summer into scanty streams, 
which hold a wmding and sluggish course through the great plains of 
Apulia Proceeding south from the Tngno, already mentioned as 
constituting the limit of Central Italy, there are (i) the Biferno and 
(2) the Fortore, both nsmg in the mountams of Samnium, and flow- 
ing into the Adriatic west of Monte Gargano , (3) the Cervaro, south 
of the great promontory , and (4) the Ofanto, the Aufidus of Horace, 
whose description of it is characteristic of almost all the rivers of 
Southern Italy, of which it may be taken as the typical representative 
It rises about 15 m west of Conza, and only about 25 m fiom the 
Gulf of Salerno, so that it is frequently (though erroneously) described 
as traversing the whole range of the Apennines In its lower course it 
flows near Canosa and traverses the celebrated battlefield of Cannae 
(5) The Bradano, which rises near Venosa, almost at the foot of 
Monte Volture, flows towards the south-east into the Gulf of Taranto, 
as do the Basento, the Agri and the Sinni, all of which descend from 
the central chain of the Apennines south of Potenza The Crati, 
which flows from Cosenza northwards, and then turns abruptly 
eastward to enter the same gulf, is the only stream worthy of notice 
in the rugged peninsula of Calabria , while the and limestone hills 
projecting eastwards to Capo di Leuca do not give rise to anything 
more than a mere streamlet, from the mouth of the Ofanto to the 
south-eastern extremity of Italy 

The only important lakes are those on or near the north frontier, 
formed by the expansion of the tributanes of the Po They have 
been already noticed m connexion with the rivers by which ^ 
they are formed, but may be again enumerated in order of 
succession They are, proceeding from west to east, (i) the Lago 
d'Orta, (2) the Lago Maggiore, (3) the Lago di Lugano, (4) the Lago 
di Como, (5) the Lago dTseo, (6) the I^igo dTdro, and (7) the Lago di 
Garda Of these the last named is considerably the largest, covering 
an area of 143 sq m It is 32^ m long by 10 broad , while the Lago 
Maggiore, notwithstanding its name, though considerably exceedmg 
it m length (37 m ), falls materially below it m superficial extent 
They are all of great depth — the Lago Maggiore having an extreme 
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depth of 1198 ft , while that of Como attains to 1365 ft Of a wholly 
different character is the Lago di Varese, between the Lago Maggiore 
and that of Lugano, which is a mere shallow expanse of water, 
surrounded by hills of very moderate elevation Two other small 
lakes m the same neighbourhood, as well as those of Erba and 
Pusiano, between Como and Lecco, are of a similar character 

The lakes of Central Italy, which are comparatively of trifling 
dimensions, belong to a wholly different class The most important 
of these, the Lacus Fucinus of the ancients, now called the Lago di 
Celano, situated almost exactly in the centre of the peninsula, 
occupies a basm of considerable extent, surrounded by mountains 
and without any natural outlet, at an elevation of more than 2000 ft 
Its waters have been in great part earned off by an artificial channel, 
and more than half its surface laid bare Next in size is the Lago 
1 rasinieno, a broad expanse of shallow waters, about 30 m in circum- 
ference, surrounded by low hills The neighbouring lake of Chiusi 
Is of similar character, but much smaller dimensions All the other 
lakes of Cential Italy, which are scattered through the volcanic 
districts west of the Apennines, are of an entirely different foriuition, 
and occupy deep cup-shapctl hollows, which have undoubtedly at 
one time formed the craters of extinct volcanoes Such is the Lago di 
Bolsena, near the city of the same name, which is an extensive slicet 
of water, as well as the much smaller I-^go di Vico (the Ciminian lake 
of ancient writers) and the Lago di Bracciano, ntarer Home, while 
to the south of Rome the well known lakes of Albano and Nerai 
have a similar origin 

The only lake properly so called in southern Italy is the Lago del 
Matese, in the heart of the mountain gioup of the same name, of 
small extent The so called lakes on the coast of the Adiiatic north 
and south of the promontory of Gargano are brackish lagoons 
communicating with the sea 

Ihe three great islirids of Sicily, Sardinia anti Corsica aie closely 
connected with Italy, both by geographical position and community 
Islands ^ but they are considered at length m separate 

aiticVs Of the smaller isiinds that he near the coasts 
of Italy, the most considerable is that of Llba, off the west coast of 
central Italy, about 50 m S of Leghorn, and separated from the 
mamland at Piombino by a strait of only about 6 m m width 
North of this, and about midway between Corsica and Tuscar y, is 
the small island of Capraii, steep and rocky, and only 4J m long, 
but with a secure port, Goigona, about 25 m farther north, is still 
smaller, and is a meie rock, inhabited by a few fishermen South 
of Elba ire the equally insignificant islets of Piaiiosa and Monte 
cristo, while the more considerable island of Giglio lies much nearer 
the mainland, immediately opposite the mountain promontoiy of 
Monte Argentaro, itself almost an island The isl mds farther south 
in the Tyrrhenian Sea are of an entirely different character Of 
these Ischia and Procida, close to the northern headland of the Bay 
of Naples, arc of volcanic origin, <as is the case also with the more 
distant group of the Ponza Islinds These are three m number — 
Ponza, Palmarola and Zannone , while Ventotene (also of volcanic 
formation) is about midway between Ponza and Ischia The island 
of Capri, on the other hand, opjposite the southern promontory of the 
B ly of Naples, is a precipitous limestone rock The Aeolian or Lipari 
Islands, a remarkable volcanic group, belong rather to Sicily than to 
Italy, though Stromboh, the most easterly of them, is about equi- 
distant fnirn Sicily and from the mamland 

The It than coast of the Adriatic presents a great contrast to its 
opposite shores, for while the coast of Dalmatia is bordered by a 
succession of islands, great and small, the long and uniform coast-linc 
of Italy from Otranto to Rimini presents not a single adjacent island , 
and the small outlymg group of the Iremiti Islands (north of the 
Monte Gargano and about 15 m from the mamland) alone breaks 
the monotony of this part of the Adriatic 

Geology — The geology of Italy is mainly dependent upon that of 
the Apennmes {q v ) On each side of that great chain are found 
extensive Teitiary deposits, sometimes, as in Tuscany, the district 
of Monferrat, &c ,formi ig a broken, hilly country, at others spreading 
into broad plams or undulating downs, such as the Tavolierc of 
Puglia, and the tract that foims the spur of Italy from Ban to 
Otranto 

Besides these, and leaving out of account the islands, the Italian 
peninsula presents four distmct volcanic districts In three of them 
the volcanoes are entirely extmet, while the fourth is still m great 
activity 

1 The Euganean hills form a small group extending for about 
10 m from the neighbourhood of Padua to Este, and separated from 
the lower offshoots of the Alps by a portion of the wide plam of 
Padua Monte Venda, their highest peak, is 1890 ft high 

2 The Roman district, the latest of the foui, extends from the 
hills of Albano to the frontier of Tuscany, and from tiie lower slopes 
of the Apennmes to the Tyrrhenian Sea It may be divided into 
three groups the Monti Albani, the second highest ^ of which, 
Monte Cavo (3115 ft ), is the ancient Mons Albanus, on the summit 
of which stood the temple of Jupiter Latialis, where the assemblies 
of the cities forming the I^tin confederation were held , the Monti 
Cimmi, which extend fiom the valley of the Tiber to the neighbour- 


* The actuall> highest pomt is the Maschio delle Faete (3137 ft ) 
(See Albanus Mons ) 
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hood of Cl vita Vecchia, and attain at their culminating point an 
elevation of 3454 ft , and the mountams of Radicofani and Monte 
Amiata, the latter of which is 5688 ft high Ihe lakes of Bolsena 
(Vulsimensis), of Bracciano (Sabatmus), of Vico (Cimmus), of 
Albano (Albanus), ot Neini (Nemorensis), and other smaller lakes 
belong to this distnct , while between its south-west extremity and 
Monte Circello the Pontine Marshes form a broad strip of alluvial 
soil mfested by malana 

3 Ihe volcanic region of the Terra di Lavoro is separated by the 
Volscian mountams fiom the Roman distnct It may lie also divided 
into three groups Of Roccamonhna, at the N N W end of the 
C ampanian Plam, the highest cone, called Montagn i di Santa Croce, 
IS 3291 ft The Phlegraean Fields embrace ill the country round 
Baiae and Pozzuoli and the adjommg islands Monte Barbaro 
(Gaurus), north-east of the site of Cumae, Monte San Nicola 
(Epomeus), 2589 ft in Ischia, and Camaldoli, 1488 ft , west of 
Naples, are the highest cones The lakes Vvtrno (Avemus), Luermo 
(Luennus), husaro (Palus Acherusia), and Agnano are within this 
group, which has shown activity in historical times A stream of 
lava issued m 1198 from the crater of the Solfataia, which still con- 
tinues to exhale steam and noxious g^es the Lava dell Arso came 
out of the N L flank of Monte Epomeo m 1 302 and Monte 
Nuovo, north-west of Pozzuoli (455 ft ), was thrown up m three days 
m September 1538 Since its first histoiical eruption in ad 79, 
Vesuvius or Somma, which forms the third group, has been in con- 
stant activity Tlie Punta del Nasone, the highest point of Somma, 
IS 3714 ft high, while the Punta del Palo, the highest pomt of the 
brim of the crater of Vesuvius, varies materially with successive 
eruptions from 3856 to 4275 ft 

4 The Apulian volcanic formation consists of the gieat mass of 
Monte Volture, which rises at the west end of the plams of Apulia, 
on the frontier of Basilicata, .md is surrounded by the Apennmes on 
its south-west and north-west sides Its highest peak, the Pizzuto 
di Melfi, attams an elevation of 4365 ft Within the widest crater 
there are the two small lakes of Monticchio and San Michele In 
connexion with the volcanic districts we may mention Le Mofete, 
the pools of Ampsanctus, in a wooded v alley S E of Fngento, m 
the province of Avtlliro, Campania (Viigii, Aenttd, vii 563-571) 
The largest is not more than 160 ft m circumference, and 7 ft deep 

1 he whole of the great plam of Lombardy is covered by Pleistocene 
and recent deposits It is a great depression — the contmuation of 
the Adriatic Sea — filled up by deposits brought down by the rivers 
from the mountams The depression was probably formed dunng 
the later stages of the growth of the Alps 

Climate and Vegetation — Ihe geographical position of Italy, 
extending from about 46° to 38“ N , lenders it one of the hottest 
countries in Europe But the effect of its southern latitude is 
tempered by its peninsular character, bounded as it is on both sides 
by seas of considerable extent, as well as by the great range of 
the Alps with its snows and glaciers to the north There are thus 
irregular variations of climate Great differences also exist with 
regard to climate between northern and southern Italy, due in g’-eat 
part to other circumstances as well as to differences of latitude 
Thus the great plam of northern Italy is chilled by the cold wmds 
from the Alps, while the damp warm winds from the Mediterranean 
are to a great extent intercepted by the I igunan Apennmes Hence 
this part of the countiy has a cold winter clmiate, so that while the 
mean summer temperature of Milan is higher than that of Sas&ari, and 
equal to that of Naples, and the extremes reached at Milan and 
Bologna are a good deal higher than those of Naples, the mean winter 
temperature of Turin is actually lower than that of Copenhagen 
The lowest recorded wmter temperature at Turm is 5® Fahr 
Throughout the region north of the Apennmes no plants will thrive 
which cannot stand occasional severe frosts m wanter, so that not only 
oranges ajid lemons but even the olive tree cannot be grown, except 
m specially favoured situations But the strip of coast between the 
Apennmes and the sea, known as the Riviera of Genoa, is not only 
extremely favourable to the growth of olives, but produces oranges 
and lemons in abundance, while even the aloe, the cactus and tlie^ 
palm flourish m many places 

Central Italy also presents striking differences of climate antf 
temperature according to the greater or less proximity to the moun- 
tains Thus the greater part of Tuscany, and the provinces thence 
to Rome, enjoy a mild wmter climate, and are well adapted to the 
growth of mulberries and olives as well as vines, but it is not till after 
passing Terracma, in proceeding along the western coast towards 
the south, that the vegetation of southern Italy develops m its full 
luxuriance Even m the central parts of Tuscany, however, the 
climate is very much affected by the neighbouiing mountains, 
and the mcreasmg elevation of the Apennines as they proceed south 
produces a corresponding effect upon the temperature But it is 
when we reach the central range of the Apennmes that \\e find 
the coldest distncts of Italy In all the upland valleys of the 
Abruzzi snow begins to fall early in November, and heavy storms 
occur often as late as May , whole communities are shut out for 
months from any mtercourse with their neighbours, and some 
villages are so long buried in snow that regular passages are made 
between the different houses for the sake of communication among 
the inhabitants The district from the south east of Lake Fucino 
to the Piano ai Cinque Migha, enclosing the upper basin of the Sangro 
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and fho small lake of Scanno, is the coldest and most ibleak part di 
Italy south of the Alps Hea'\'<y falls of snow m June are not un- 
common, and only for a short time towards the end df July are the 
nights totally eccempt from light frost'. Yet less than 40 m E of this 
district, and even more to the north, the ohve, the fig-tree and the 
orange thrive luxuriantly on the shores of the Adnatic from Ortona 
to Vasto In the same uay, whilst m the plains and hills round 
Naples snow is rarely seen, ind never rcinams long, nnd the rther 
moineter seldom descends to the f reeling point, 20 m E fromiit m the 
fertile valley of Avellino, of no great elevation, but encircled by high 
mountains, light frosts are not uncommon as late as June and iH m 
lartlier east, m the elevated region of San Angelo dei (Lombardi and 
Bisaccm, the inhabitants are always warmly clad, and vmes ^row 
V ith dihiouity and only in iibeltered places ^till farther south-^east, 
Potonza lias almost the coldest ohmate 111 Italy, and ccrtamly the 
lowest summer temperatures But nowliere are these contiasts 
so striking as in Calabna The shores, especially on the 1 yrrhentan 
Sea, present almost a contmued grove of ohve,(orangc, lemon and 
citron trees, which attain a sixc unknown m the north of Italy The 
sugamcane fioiinshes, the cotton-plant n|«n8 to perfediuMi, date- 
trues are seen in the gaitlens, the rocks are clothed with the prinkly- 
pear or Indian fig, rthei enclosures of the fields are formed by aloes and 
sometimes poinegranatas, the liquorice root gfiows wild, and the 
mastic, the myrtle and many vanetiea of oleander and uistus form 
the underwood of the natural forests ol arbutus and evergresen oak 
If we turn inland bht 5 or 6 m from the shore, and often even less, 
the scene changes High districts coveted with oalis ana dhestniits 
succeed to this almost tropical vegetation , a little higher up and 
we reach the elevated regions of tlie Pollmo and the Sila, covered 
with firs and pmes, and affording nch pastures eventm the midst of 
summer, when heavy dews and light frosts succeed each other m July 
and August, and snow begms to appear at tJie end of September or 
early in October Along the shores of the Adriatic, which are ex 
posed to the north cast winds, blow mg coldly from over the Albanian 
mountoms, dclicdtc plants do not thrive so well in general as under 
the same latitude along the shores of the Tyrrhenian Sea 

Southern Itiiy indeed has in general a very different climate 
from the northern portion of the kingdom , and, though large tracts 
are still occupied by rugged mountains of sufficient elevation to retain 
the snow foi a considomble part'd! the year, tlic districts adjoming 
the sea enjoy a climate similar to that of Greece and the southern 
provinces of bpam Unfortunately several of these fertile tracts 
suffer severely from malaria {q v), nnd especially the great plain 
adjoining the Gulf of Tarentum, which m tee eafly ages of history 
was suriounded by a girdle of Creek cities — •'Ome of which 
attained to almost unexampled prosperity — has for centuries past 
been given up to almost complete desolation ' 

It 16 remarkable tl*at, of the vegetable productions' of Italy, many 
which arc at tlie present d ly among the first to attract the attention 
of the visitor are of comparatively late introduction, and were \in 
known m ancient times The olue indeed in all ages clothed the 
hills of a large part of the country but the orange and lemon, are 
a late importation from the Fast, while tlie cactus or Indian fig and 
the aloe, both of thi m so conspimous on the shores of soutliem Italy, 
as well as of the Itivieri of Genoa, are of Mcxic<in origin, and conse- 
quently could not have been introduced earlier than the 16th century 
1 he same remark applies to the maize or Indiau com Many botanists 
are even of ojnnion that the sweet chestnut, which now constitutes 
so large a part of the forests that clothe the sides both of the Alps and 
the Aponnmes, and in some districts supplies the chief food of 'the 
inhabitants, is not ongmaliy of Italian growth , it is certain that 
it had not attained m anuent times to anytlung like the extension 
and iraporrtance which it now possesses The eucalyptus is of quite 
mo lern introduction it has been extensively planted m malarious 
districts Th(. cliaractrristic cypress, ilex and stone-pine, however, 
are native trees, the last-named fiounshing especially near the coast 
The proportion of evergreens is large, and has a marked effect on the 
landscape m winter 

Faima — The chamois, bouquctin and marmot arc found oiily in 
the Alps, not at all in the Apennines In the latter the bear was found 
in Roman times, and there are said to be still a few remaining 
Wolves are more numerous, though only m tee mountainous 
districts , the flocks arc piotected against them by large white sheep- 
ilogs, who have some wolf blood in them Wild boars are also found 
in mountainous and forest oistncts Poxos ore ironimon in the 
neighbourhood of Rome The sea mammals include the common 
dolphin (Deiphintis delphu) The buds are similar to those of central 
Europe , in the mountains vultures, eagles, buzzards, kites, falcons 
and hawks are found Partridges, woodcock, snipe, &r , are among 
the game buds , but all kinds of small birds are also shot for food, 
aiul their number is thus kept down while many ‘members of the 
migratory species are caught by traps in the foothdla on the south 
side of tee Alps, especially near the Lake of Como, on thoir passage 
Large mimhers of quails arc shot in the spring Among reptilce, 
the various kinds of ihzard are noticeable There ate several varieties 
pf snake s, of which three species (all vipers) are poisonous ^Of sea- 

^ On the mfiueiice of malana on tlie population of Early Italy sec 
WHS Jones m Annals of Atchufiology and AnthropoU^y, n 97 sqq 
(Liverpool, 1909) 
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fish there are many varieties, the tunny, the sardine and tee anchovy 
bemg commercially the most important Some of the other edible 
fish, suoh as the palomibo, are not found in northern waters Small 
cuttlefish arc in common use as am article of diet Tortoiseshell, 
an impoi tant article of commorce, as derived from the I'iialassock^lys 
careita, a sea turtle Of freshwater fish the trout of the mountain 
streams and the eels of the coast lagoons may be mentioned The 
tarantula spider and the scorpion are iound m the south of Italy 
The aquanum of tlie zoolo^cal station at oontams the 

finest collection in the world of marine animals, showing the wonderful 
variety of the differeort species of fishj imoIluscB, Crustacea, &c, found 
m the Mediterranean (E H B , T As ) 

Paptilahon — The following table indicates tlie areas of the several 
provinces (sorty-mno m number), and the population rof each occord- 
mg to the censuses of the 31st of December 1881 and the 9th of 
February igoi ( The larger divisions or compaitmente m which the 

provinces arc grouped arc not officially recognized ) 


Provinces and Compartments 

Area in 

Population 

sq 'm 

t88i 

1901 

Alessandria 

TQ 50 

729,710 

825,745 

Cuiieo 

2882 

t >3 5,490 

670,504 

Novara 

2553 

673,926 

763,830 

I unn 

3955 

1,029,214 

1,147,414 

Piedmont 

i '.340 

3,070,250 

3,497,493 

Genoa ^ 

1582 

760,122 

931,156 

Porto Maunzio 

455 

132,251 

144, Ooj 

I iguna 

ao 37 

« 92,373 

1,075,760 

Bergamo 

IoqS 

390,775 

467,549 

Brescia 

1845 

471,568 

541,765 

Como 

1 091 

515,050 

594,394 

Cremona 

095 

302,097 

329 , 47 '! 

Mantua 

912 

295,728 

315,448 

Milan 

1223 

1,114,991 

469,831 

1,450,214 

Pavia 

1290 

50 (,382 

Sondno 

1 

1232 

120,534 

1 30,966 

1 Lombardy 

0380 

3,680,571 

4,334,999 

'Belluno 

1203 

174,140 

214,803 

Padua 

«23 

307,762 

441,360 

Rovigo 

68b 

217,700 

222,057 

416,945 

Treviso 

960 

375,794 

UdiiH 

2541 

591,745 

614,720 

Venice 

934 

356,798 

399,823 

Verona 

I1S8 

394,965 

427,018 

Vicenza 

1 

1052 

396,349 

453,621 

1 Venctid 

9476 

2,814,173 

3,193,347 

1 Bole gn \ 

1418 

461,879 

529 6x9 

' berraia 

T012 

2^0,807 

279,558 

Foi H ! 

725 

25T 110 

283,996 

Modena 

987 

2/9,254 

323,598 

■Parma 1 

1 1250 

267,300 1 

303,694 

Piacenza 

I 954 ' 

2 '» 6 , 75 b * 

250,491 

Ravenna 1 

! 715 

218,350 

234,656 

Reggio (Emilia) 

1 H75 

244.959 

281,085 

Lmiha 

! 7967 

2,18^,432 

2,477,697 

Arezzo 

1273 

238,744 

275.588 

Florence 

i 2205 

790,776 

945,324 

Grosstto 

1 I 73 » 

114,295 

137,795 

Leghorn 

1 133 

121,612 

121,137 

1 ucca 

1 558 

284,484 

329,986 

Massa and Carrara 

! 687 

169,469 

202,749 

Pisa 

T179 

283,563 

31-9,851 

Siena 

I 1471 

205, <126 

233.874 

Tuscany 

9304 

2,208,869 

’2,566,307 

Ancona 

762 

267,338 

308,346 

Ascoh Piceno 

796 

209,185 

! 2^51,829 

Macerata 

1087 

239,713 

269,505 ; 

Pesaro and Urbino 

1X18 

223,043 

i 259,083 i 

' 

Marches ^ 

3763 

939,279 

1,088,763 

Perugia — Umbria 

3748 

572,060 

675,352 

Rome — Lazio 

466 ^ 

903,472 

1,142,526 
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Provinces and Compartments 

Area in 

Population 

sq m 

1881 

1901 

Aqmla degli Abmiszi (Abruzzo 
Ultenore II ) 

Campobasbo (Molise) 

Chieti (Abruzzo Citencre) 
Teramo (Abruzzo Ultericre I ) 

J184 

1691 

1138 

1^67 

358.027 

365,434 

343,948 

254,806 

436,367 

389,976 

387,634 

312,188 

Abru/zi and Molise 

6380 

1,317/215 

1,526,135 

Avellmo (Principato Ultcriore) 
Benevento 

Caserta (Terra di I arvoro) 
Naples 

Salerno (Principato Citenore) 

1172 

818 

2033 

350 

1916 

392,619 

238,425 

714,131 

1,001,245 

530,157 

421,766 

265,460 

805,345 

1,141,788 

585 132 

Campania 

6289 

2,896,577 

1 

3,219,491 

BaridellePug]ie(Torradi Ban) 

1 oggia (Capitanata) 

Le^e (1 erra di Otranto) 

2065 

2688 

2623 

679,499 

356,267 

553,298 

837,683 

42.1,115 

705.382 

Apulia ' 

7376 

1,589,064 

1,964,180 

Potenza (Basilicata) 1 

3845 

524,504 

491,558 

Catanzaro (Calabria Ulteiioie 
11) 1 
Cosenza (Calabria Citoriorc) 
Reggio di Calabria (Calabtia ' 
IJlteriore I ) 

2030 

2568 

1 

1221 1 

1 

433,975 

451,185 

372,723 

498,791 

1 503,329 

437,209 

Calabria 


I,-! ' 57.883 

1,459,329 

Caltanisetta 

Catania 1 

Girg( nti ' 

Messina 

Palermo 

Syracuse 

I rapani 

1 263 
1917 
1172 
1246 
ig\H 
1442 
048 

266,379 

563,457 

312,487 

460,024 

699,151 

311,526 

283,977 

329,449 

703,598 

380,666 

550,895 

796,151 

433,796 

373,569 

Sicily 

9036 j 

2,927,901 

3 56H/24 

Caghan 

Sassan 

520^ j 

pgo j 

420,635 
261 367 

486,767 

309,026 

Sardinia 

< 204 1 

682,002 ' 

70s 703 

Kingdom of Italv 

I ro 0 > J ! 

28,459,628 1 

32,065,504 


The number of foreigners in Italy m 1901 was 61,606, of whom 
37^62 were domiciled wifhm the kingdom 

The population given m the foregoing table is the re ident or 
* legal population, which is also given for the individual towns 
This ih 490,251 higher than the "actual population, 32,473,253, 
ascertained by the census of the loth of February 1901 , the differ- 
ence i5 due to temporary absences from their residences of certain 
individuals on military service, &c , who probably were counted twice, 
and also to the fact that 469 020 individuals were returned as absent 
from Italy, while only 6i,6o6 fore gners weie in Italy at the date of 
the census The kingdom is divided into 69 provinces, 284 regions, 
of which 107 are classed as fire oxidant and 87 as districts (the latter 
belonging to the province of Mantua and the 8 provinces of Vcnetia), 
1806 administrative divisions {mandamentt) and 8262 communes 
These were the figures at the dale of the census fn 1906 there were 
1805 mandnmenit and 8290 communes, and 4 boroughs m Sardinia 
not connected with communes The mandamentt 01 administrative 
divisions no longer correspond to the judicial divisions {mandamentt 
giudfziarti) whic^h m November i8gi were reduced from 1806 to 
1535 by a law which provided that judicial reform should not modify 
exi^ng administrative and electoral divisions The principal elective 
local administrative bodies are the provincial and the communal 
councils The franchise is somewhat wider than the parliamentary 
Both bodies are elected for six years, one half being renewed every 
thiec years The provincial council elects a provincial commission 
and the communal council a municipal council from among its own 
members these smaller bodies carry on the business of the larger 
while they are not sitting 1 he syndic of each commune is elected 
by ballot by the communal council from among its own members 
The actual (not the resident or " legal ") population of Italy since 
1770 IS approximately given in the following table (the first census 
of the kingdom as a whole was taken m 1871) — 


1770 

14,689.317 

1861 

25,016,801 

a 800 

17,237,421 

1871 

26, Son, 154 

1B25 

19,726,977 

1881 

28,459,628 

1848 

2^,617,155 ' 

1901 

32,475,253 
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The average density increased from 257 21 per sq m in 1881 to 
293 28 in rgor In Venetia, Cmilia, the Marches, Umbria and 
Tuscany the proportion Of concentrated population is only from 
4® to 55 % 111 Piedmont, Tiguria and I-ombnrdy the proportion 

nses to from 70 to 76 % , in southern Italy, Sicily and Sardinia H 
attains a maximum of from 76 to 93 % 

Ihe population of towns over 100,000 is given m the following 
table according to the estimates for 1906 Ihe population of the 
town Itself IS distinguished from that of its commune, which often 
includes a considerable portion of the surrounding country 



lown 

Commune 

Bologna 

105,153 

160,423 

Catania 

135,548 

1 59,210 

Florence 

201,183 

226,559 

Genoa 

255,294 

267,248 

Messina 

108,514 

165,097 

Milan 

560,613 


Naples 

491,614 

585,289 

Palermo 

>64,036 

323,747 

Rome 

403,282 

516,580 

Turin 

277,121 

361,720 

Venice 

146,940 

169,563 


The population of tlie different parts of Itdly differs in charac- 
ter and dialect , and there is little community of sentiment 
betu een them The modes of life and standards of comfort and 
morality in north Italy and in Calabria are widely different , the 
former being far in front of the latter Much, however, is effected 
towards unification, by compulsory military service, it bemg the 
prin( iple that no man shall serve within the military district to 
which he belongs In almost all parts the idea of personal 
loyalty (e g between master and servant) retains lui almost 
feudal strength Ihe inhabitants of the north — the Pied- 
montese, lombards and Genoese cspeciall) — have suffered less 
than those of the rest of the peninsula from foreign domination 
and from the admixture of infci lor racial elements, and the cold 
winter climate prevents the heat of summer from being enervat- 
ing They, and also the inhabitants of central Italy, are more 
industrious than the inhabitants of the southern provinces, 
who hi\e by no means rcco\tred from centuries of misgovern 
ment and oppression, and are naturalK more hot-blooded and 
excitable, but less stable, capable of organization or trust 
worthy The southerners are apathetic except when roused, 
and socidlist doctrines find their chiei adherents in the north 
The Sicilians and Sardinians have something of Spanish dignity, 
but the former are one of the most mixed and the latter probably 
one of the purest races of the Italian kingdom Physical charactei - 
istics differ widely , but as a whole the Italian is somewhat short 
of stature, w'lth dark or black hair and c>ts, often good looking 
Both sexes reach maturity early Mortality is decreasing, but 
if we may judge from the physical conditions of the recruits the 
physique ol the nation shows little or no improvement Much ol 
this lack of progress is attributed to the hea\> manual (especially 
agricultural) work undertaken by women and children Ihe 
women especially age rapidl), largely owing to this cause (E 
Nathan, anm di vtta Ualiana aitraverso all annuarto, 

169 sqq ) 

Births, Marriages, Deaths — Birth and mariiage rates vaiy 
considerably, being highest in the centre and south (Umbria, the 
Marches, Apulia, Abruz/i and Molise, and Calabria) and lowest in the 
north (Piedmont, Liguria and Venctia), and in Sardinia Ihe 
death-rate is highest in Apulia, m the Abruzzi and Molise, and m 
Sardinia, and lowest in the north, especially m Vc netia and Piedmont 

1 akmg the statistics for the whole kingdom, the annual marriag^- 
rate for the years 1876-1880 was 753 per 1000 , in 1881-1885 it rose 
to 8 06 , in 1886-1890 It was 7 77 , in 1891-1895 it was 7 41, and m 
1896 1900 it had gone down to 7 14 (a figure largely produced by 
the abnormally low rate of 6 88 in 1898), and in 1902 was 7 23 
Divoice IS forbidden by the Roman Catholic Church, and only 639 
judicial separations weie obtained from the courts m 1902, more 
than half of the demands made having been abandiaicd Of the 
whole population m 1901, 57 5 % were unmairied, 36 o % married, < 
and 6 5 % widowers or widows The illegitimate births show a 
decrease, having been 6 95 per 100 births in 1872 and 5 72 m 1902, 
with a rise, however, in the intermediate peiiod os high as 7 76 m 
1883 The birth-rate shows a corresponding decrease from 38 10 
per 1000 m 1881 to 33 29 in 1902 The male births have smee 1872 
been about 3 % (3*14 m 1872-1875 and 2 72 in 1896-1900) in excess 
of the female births, which is rather more than compensated for by 
the greater male mortality, the excess being 2 64 in 1872-^1875 and 
having increased to 4 08 in iSgb-Kioo (The calculations are made 
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m both cases on the total of births and deaths of both sexes ) 1 he 
result IS that, while m 1871 there was an excess of 143,370 males 
over females in the total population, in 1881 the excess was only 
71,138, and in 1901 there were 169,684 more females than males 
The death-rate (excluding still-born children) was, in 1872, 30 78 
per 1000, and has since steadily decreased — less rapidly between 
1886-1890 than durmg other ytais , in 1902 it was only 22 15 and 
m 1899 was as low as 21 89 1 he excess of births over deaths shows 

considerable variations— owing to a very low birth-rate, it was only 
3 12 per 1000 111 '880, but has averaged ii 05 per 1000 from 1896 to 
1900, reaching ii 98 m 1899 and ii 14 in 1902 For the four years 
1899-1902 24 66 % died under the age of one year, 941 between one 
and two years The av erage expectation of life at birth for the same 
period was 52 years and ii months, 62 years and 2 months at the 
age of three years, 52 years at the age of fifteen, 44 years at the age 
of twenty-four, 30 years at the age of forty , while the average 
period of life, which was 35 years 3 months per individual in 1882, 
was 43 years per individual m 1901 This shows a considerable 
improvement, largely, but not entirely, in the diminution of infant 
mortality , the expectation of life at biith in 1882, it is true, was 
only 33 years and 6 months, and at three yeais of age 56 years 
I month , but the increase, both in the expectation of life and in its 
average duration, goes al’ through the different ages 

Occupations — In the census of 1901 the population over nine years 
of age (both male and female) was divided as follows as regards the 
main jirofessions — 



total 

Males 

Females 

Agricultural (including hunt- 




mg and fishing) 

9.666,467 

6,466,165 

a, 200, 302 

Industnal 

4,505,736 

3,017,393 

•,488,343 

Commerce and transport 




(public and private services) 

1,00^,888 

885,070 

Ii8,8i8 

Domestic service, t^c 
Professional classes, admini- 

574.855 

•71.875 

402,980 

stration, tS:c 

1,304.347 

855,217 

449,^30 

Defence 

204,012 

204,012 


Religion 

129,891 

89,329 

40,564 


EmigraHon — 1 he movement of emigration may be divided into , 
two currents, temporary and permanent — the former going chiefly 
towards neighbouring 1 uropean countries and to North Africa, and | 
consisting of manual labourers, the latter towards trans-oceanic ' 
countries, prmcipally Biazil, Argentina and the United States | 
These emigrants remain abroad for sev eral years, even when they ' 
do not definitively establish themselves there 1 hey are composed I 
principally of peasants, unskilled workmen and other manual 
labourers Iherc was a tendency towards increased emigration I 
(luring the last quartei of the 19th century The principal causes 
arc the growth of population, and the over-supply of and low rates 
of remuneration for manual labour in various Italian piovmces 
Emigration has, however, recently assumed such proportions as to 
lead to scarcity of labour and rise of wages in Italy itself Italians 
form about half of the total emigrants to America 


1 emporary Lmigration 

Permanent Emigiation 

Year 1 

Total No ol 
Emigrants 

Per every 
100,000 of 
Population 

Total No of 

rmigrants population 

1881 94,225 

333 

41,607 147 

1891 118,111 

389 

175,520 578 

1901 281,668 

865 

251,577 772 


The increased figures may, to a minor extent, be due to better | 
registration, in consequence of the law of igoi 1 

rrom the next table will be seen the direction of emigration in the 
years specified — 


these about three-fourths would be adults , in the meantime, how- 
ever, the population increases so fast that even in 1905 there was a 
net increase in Sicily of 20,000 souls , so that in three years 220,000 
workers were replaced by 320,000 infants 

The phenomenon of emigration in Sicily cannot altogether be 
cxplamed by low wages, which have risen, though prices have done 
the same It has been defined as apparently " a kind of collective 
madness " 

Agriculture — Accurate statistics with regard to the area 
occupied in different forms of cultivation are difficult to obtain, 
both on account of their varied and piecemeal character and 
from the lack of a complete cadastral survey A complete 
survey was ordered by the law of the ist of March 1886, but 
many years must elapse before its completion The law, however, 
enabled provinces most heavily burdened by land tax to ac- 
celerate their portion of the survey, and to profit by the reassess- 
ment of the tax on the new basis An idea of the effects of the 
survey may be gathered from the fact that the assessments in the 
four provinces of Mantua, Ancona, Cremona and Milan, which 
formerly amounted to a total of £1,454, 696, are now £2,788,080, an 
increase of 91 % Of the total area of Italy, 70,793,000 acres, 
71% are classed as “productive’^ Ihe unproductive area 
comprises i6 % of the total area (this includes 4 % occupied by 
lagoons or marshes, and i 75% of the total area susceptible of 
hontiicazione or improvement by drainage Between 1882 and 
1902 over £4,000,000 was spent on this by the government) 1 he 
uncultivated area is 13% This includes 3 50% of the total 
susceptible of cultivation 

1 he cultivated area m ly be divided into five agrarian regions or 
zones, named after the variety of tree culture which flourishes in 
them (1) Proceeding from south to north, the first zone is that ot 
the agrtimi (oranges, lemons and similar fruits) It comprises a 
great part 01 Sicily In Sardinia it extends along the southern and 
western coasts It predominates along the Ligurian Riviera from 
Boidighera to Spezia, and on the Adriatic, near San Benedetto del 
Tronto and Gargano, and, crossing the Italian shore of the Ionian 
Sea. prevails in some regions of Calabria, and terminates around the 
gulfs of Salerno, Sorrento and Naples (2) The region of olives 
comprises the internal Sicilian valleys and part of the mountain 
slopes , in Sardinia, the valleys near the coast on the S E , S W and 
N W , on the mainland it extends from I iguria and from the 
southern extremities of the Romagna to Cape Santa Maria di Leuca 
in Apulia, and to Cape Spartivcnto in Calabria Some districts of 
the olive region are near the lakes of upper Italy and in Vcnetia, 
and the territories of Verona, Vicenza, Treviso and Tnuli (3) The 
vine region begins on the sunny slopes of the Alpine spurs and in 
those Alpine valleys open towards the south, extending over the 
plains of Lombardy and Emilia In Sardinia it covers the mountain 
slopes to a considerable height, and in Sicily covers the sides of the 
Madonie range, reaching a level above 3000 ft on the southern slope 
of Etna The Calabiian Alps, the less rocky sides of the Apulian 
Murgic and the whole length of the Apennines are covered at 
different heights, according to their situation The hills of Tuscany, 
and of Monfenato in Piedmont, produce the most celebrated Italian 
vintages (4) The region of chestnuts extends from the valleys to 
the high plateaus of the Alps, along the northern slopes of the 
Apennines in Liguria, Modena, Tuscany, Romagna, Umbria, the 
Marches and along the southern Apennines to tne Calabrian and 
Sicilian ranges, as well as to the mountains of Sardinia (5) The 
wooded region covers the Alps and Apennines above the chestnut 
level The woods consist chiefly of pine and hazel upon the Apennines, 
and upon the Calabrian, Sicilian and Sardinian mountams of oak, 
ilex, hornbeam and similar trees 

Between these regions of tree culture he zones of different her- 


baceous culture, cereals, vegetables 
and textile plants The style of 
cultivation varies according to the 
nature of the ground, terraces sup- 
ported by stone walls being much 
used in mountainous districts Cereal 
cultivation occupies the foremost 
place in area and quantity though 
it has been on the decline since 
1903, still representing, however, an 
advance on previous years Wheat 
is the most important crop and 
The figures for 1905 show that the total of 718,221 emigrants was is widely distiibuted In 1905 12,734,491 acres, or about 18% 
made up, as regards numbers, mainly by mdividuals from Venetia, of the total area, produced 151,696,571 bushels of ^^heat, a yield 
Sicily, Campania, Piedmont, Calabria and the \bru2z1 , while the of only 12 bushels per acre The importation has, however, 
percentage was highest in Calahna (4 44), the Abnizzi, Venetia, enormously increased since i>882 — from 164,600 to 1,126,368 tons , 
Basilicata, the Marches, Sicily (2 86), Campania, Piedmont (2 02) while the extent of land devoted to com cultivation has slightly 
Tuscany gives i 20, Latium i 14 %, Apulia only i 02, while Sardinia decreased Next in importance to wheat comes maize, occupying 
with o 34 % occupies an exceptional position The figure for Sicily, about 7 % of the total asea of the country, and cultivated almost 
which \^as 106,000 in 1905, reached 127,000 in 1906 (3 5 %), and of everywhere as an alternative crop The prociuction of maize in 1905 


1 

j 

1900 

1901 

1902 

1903 

1904 

1905 1 

Europe 

181,047 

244,298 

236,066 

215.943 

209,942 

266,982 

N Africa , 

5,417 

9,499 

11,771 

9,452 

14,709 

11,910 

U S and Canada 

89,400 

124,636 

196,723 

200,383 

173,537 

322,627 

Mexico (Central Amenca) 

2 ,069 

997 

766 

1,311 

1,828 

2,044 1 

South Amenca 

! 74,168 

152,543 

85,097 

78,699 

74,209 

111,943 

Asia and Oceania 

t 691 

1,272 

1,086 

2,168 

2,966 

2,715 

Total ' 

352,792 

533,245 

531,509 

507,956 

477,191 

718,221 
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reached about 96,250,000 bushels, a slight increase on the average 
The production of maize is, however, insuthcient, and 208,719 tons 
were imported in 1902 — about double the amount imported m 1882 

Rice IS cultivated m low-lymg, moist lands, where sprmg and 
summer temperatures are high Ihe Po valley and the valleys of 
Emilia and the Romagna are best adapted for nee, but the area is 
diminishing on account of the competition of foreign rice and of the 
impoverishment of the soil by too intense cultivation The area is 
about o 5 % of the total of Italy The area under rye is about 05% 
of the total, of which about two-thirds he in the Alpine and about 
one-third in the Apennme zone The barley zone is geographically 
c xtensive but embraces not more than i % of the total area, of which 
half IS situated in Sardinia and Sicily Oats, cultivated in the Roman 
and Tubcan maremma and m Apulia, are used almost exclusively for 
horses and cattle 1 he area of oats cultivation is i 5 % of the total 
area The other cereals, millet and pamco sorgo {Pameum itahcum), 
have lost much of their importance in consequence of the introduc- 
tion of mai/e and rice Millet, however, is still cultivated in the north 
of Italy, and is used as bread for agricultural labourers, and as 
forage when mixed with buckwheat {borghum saccaratum) The 
manufacture of macaroni and similar foodstuff is a characteristic 
Italian industry It is extensively distributed, but especially 
flourishes m the Neapolitan provinces Ihe exportation of “corn- 
flour pastes " sank, nowever, from 7100 tons to 350 between 1882 
and 1902 

1 he cultivation of green forage is extensive and is divided into the 
categories of temporary and perennial The temporary includes 
vetches, pulse, lupine, clover and trifolium , and the perennial, 
mead jw-trefoil, lupinella, sulla {Hedysarum coronarmm), lucerne 
and daintl The natural grass meadows are extensive, and hay is 
grown all over the country, but especially in the Po valley Pasture 
occupies about 30 % of the total area of the country, of which 
\lpinc pastures occupy 125% Seed-bearing vegetables arc 
comparatively scaice Ihe principal are white beans, largely 
consumed by the vv 01 king classes , lentils, much less cultivated than 
beans and giecn peas, largely consumecl in Italy, and exported as 
a sprmg vegetable Chick-pease are extensively cultivated in the 
southern provinces Horse beans are grown, especially in the south 
and in the larger islands , lupines arc also grown for fodder 

Among tuberous vegetables the potato comes first The area 
occupied IS alx)ut o 7 % of the whole of the country Turnips are 
grown principally in the central provinces as an alternative crop to 
wheat They yield as much as 12 tons per acre Beetroot {Beta 
i ulgan<) IS used as fodder, and yields about 10 tons per acre Sugar 
beet lb extensively grown to supply the sugar factories In 1898-1899 
there weie only four sugar factories, with an output of 5972 tons , 
in 1905 there were thirty-three, with an output of 93,91b tons 

Market gardening is carnecl on both near towns and villages, 
where products find ready sale, and along the great railways, on 
account of transport facilities Rome is an exception to the former 
rule and impoits garden produce largely fiom the neighbourhood of 
Naples and from Sardinia 

Among the chief industrial plants is tobacco, which grows wherever 
suitable soil exists Since tobacco is a government monopoly, its 
cultivation is subject to official concessions and prescriptions 
J experiments hitherto made show that the cultivation of Oriental 
tobacco may profitably be extended in Italy The yield for 1901 
was 5528 tons, but a large increase took place subsequently, eleven 
million new plants having been added in southern Italy m 1905 

The chief textile plants are hemp, flax and cotton Hemp is 
largely cultivated in the provinces of Turin, Ferrara, Bologna, Forli, 
Ascoli Piceno and Caserta Bologna hemp is specially valued 
Flax covers about 160,000 acres, with a product, in fibre, amounting 
to about 20,000 tons Cxitton {Gossypium herbaceum), which at 
the beginning of the 19th century, at the time of the Continental 
blockade, and a^ain during the American War of Secession, was 
largely cultivated, is now grown only in parts of Sicily and in a few 
southern provinces Sumach, liquorice and madder arc also grown 
in the south 

The vino is cultivated thioughout the length and breadth of Italy, 
but while in some of the districts of the south and centre it occupu s 
from 10 to 20 % of the cultivated area, m some of the northern 
provinces, such as Sondrio, Bclluro, Grosseto, &c , the average is 
only about i or 2 % The methods of cultivation are varied but 
the planting of the vines by themselves in long rows of insignificant 
bushes IS the exception In Lombardy, Emilia, Romagna, Tuscany, 
the Marches, Umbria and the southern provinces, they are trained 
to trees which are either left in their natural state or subjected to 
j^i lining and pollarding In Campania the vines are allowed to climb 
freely to the tops of the poplars In the rest of Italy the elm and 
the maple are the trees mainly employed as supports Artificial 
props of several kinds — wires, cane work, trellis worlc, t^c — are also 
in use in many districts (m the neighbourhood of Rome canes are 
almost exclusively employed), and in some the plant is permitted 
to trail along the grounil The vintage takes place, according to 
locality and climate, from the beginning of September to the beginning 
of November The vine has been attacked by the Oidium tuckeriy 
the Phylloxera vastatnx and the Peronospora vtHcola, which m 
rapid succession wrought great havoc m Italian vineyards American 
vines are, however, immune and have been largely adopted The 
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production of wine m the vintage of 1907, which was extraordinarily 
abundant all over the country, was estimated at 1232 million gallons 
{56 million hectolitres), the average for 1901-1903 being some 352 
million gallons less , of this the probable home consumption \\ <is 
estimated at rather over half, while a considerable amount remained 
over from 1906 The exportation in 1902 only reached about 
million gallons (and ( ven that is double the average), while an equally 
abundant vintage in trance and Spam rendered the exportation of 
the balance of 1907 impossible, and fiscal regulations rendered the 
distillation of the superfluous amount difficult The quality, too, 
owing to bad weather at the time of vintage, was not good Italian 
wine, indeed, never is sufticiently good to compete with the best wines 
of other countries, especially h ranee (though there is more opening 
for Italian wines of the Bordeaux and Burgundy type) , nor jviH 
many kinds of it stand keeping, paitly owing to their natuial qualitic s 
and partly to the insufficient care devoted to thtir preparation 
There has been some improvement, however, while some of the 
heavier white wines, noticeably the Marsala of Sicily, have excellent 
keeping qualities Ihe arei cultivated as vineyards has increased 
enormously, from about 4,940,000 acres to 9,880,000 acres, or about 
14 % of the total area of the country Over-pioduction stems thu 
to be a considerable danger, and improvement of quality is rather 
to be sought after This has been encouraged by government prizes 
since 1904 

Next to cereals and the vine the most important object of cultiva- 
tion IS the olive In Sicily and the provinces of Reggio, Catanzaro, 
Coscnzi ind Lecce this trte flourishes without shelter as fai north 
as Rome, Aquila and 1 er imo it requires only the slightest protection 
in the rest of the peninsula it runs the risk of damage by liost every 
ten years or so The proportion of ground under olives is from 20 to 
30% at Porto Maurizio, and in Reggio, Lecce, Ban, Chieti and 
Leghorn it averages from 10 to 19 % Throughout Piedmont, 
Lombardy, Venetia and the greater part of Lmilia, the trte is ot 
little importance In the olive there is great variety of kinds, md 
the methods of cultivation differ greatly in different districts , in 
Ban, Chieti and Lecce, for instance, there aie regular woods of 
nothing but olive-trees, while in middle Italy there are olivc-oiclrrds 
with the interspaces occupied by crops of various kinds The 
Tuscan oils fiom I ucca, Calci and Buti ate considered the best m 
the woild , those of Ban, Umbria and western I iguria lank next 
The wood of the olive is also used for the manufacture of small 
ai tides Ihe olivc-growing area occupies about 3 5 % of the total 
area of the country, and the crop in 1905 produced about 75,000,000 
galleins of oil The falling off of the crop, especially m 1899, was flue 
to bad seasons and to insects, notably the Cyclocomum olcoginam, 
and the Docks oleae, or oil fly, which have ravaged the olive-yards, 
and it is noticeable that lately good and ba<l seasons seem to altf r- 
natc , between ic>oo and 1905 the crops were alternately one half of, 
and equal to, that of the latter year With the development of 
agricultural knowledge, notable improvements have been effected 
m the manufacture of oil The steam mills give the best results 
Ihe export trade, however, is decreasing considerably, while the 
home consumption is increasing In 1901, 1985 impenxl tuns of oil 
were shipped from Gallipoli for abroad — two thinfs to the United 
Kingdom, onc-third to Russia — ind 6()f) to Italian ports , while in 
190 j the figures were reversed, i(>33 tuns going to Itilian ports 
and only 945 tuns to foreign ports The other principal port of 
shipping is Gioia I aiiro, 30 m N N E of Reggio C afabria A certain 
amount of linseed oil is made m Lombardy, Sicily, Ainiha and 
Calabnv, colza m Piedmont, I ombardy, Venetia and I milia , 
and castor oil m Veneti i and Sicily I he product is pnneijially used 
for industrial purposes, and partly m the preparation of food, but 
the amount is decreasing 

The cultivation of oranges, lemons and their congeners (collte 
tively designated in Italian by the term agrumi) is of comparatively 
modern date, the introduction of the Citrus Jiigaradta being probably 
due to the Arabs Sicily is the chief centre of cultivation — the area 
occupied by lemon and orange orchards m the piovmce of Pihrmo 
alone having increased from 11,525 acres m 1854 to 51,3 jo m 1874 
Reggio Calabria, Catanziro, Cosenza, Lecce, Salerno, Naples and 
Caserta arc the continental provinces which come next alter Sicily * 
In Sardinia the cultivation is extensive, but icceives lit*^lc attention. 
Both crude and concentrated lime-juice is exported, and essential 
oils are extracted from the rind of the agrumi, more particularly from 
that of the lemon and the bergamot In northern and central Italy, 
except m the province of Brescia, the agrumi are almost non existt nt 
The trees arc planted on irrigated soil and the fruit gathered between 
November and August Considerable trade is done m agro di Itmone 
or lemon extract, which forms the basis of citric acid Extraction is 
extensively carrie<l e>n in the provinces of Messina and Palermo 

Among othei fruit trees, aj)plc-trccs have special importance 
Mmonds ire widely cultivitcd m Sicily, Sardinia and the southern 
provinces walnut trees throughout the peninsula, their wood being 
more important than their fruit hazel nuts, figs, prickly pears (used 
in the south and the islands for hedges, their fruit being a minor 
consideration), peaches, pears, locust beans and pistachio nuts are 
among the other fruits The mulberry-tree {Morus alba), whose 
leaves serve as food for silkworms, is cultivated in every region, 
considerable progress having been made m its cultivation and in the 
rearing of silaworms since 1850 Silkworm rearmg establishments 
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of imix)rtaiic« now exist m the Marclies, Umbria^ in^ the Abj?tuzt> 
Tuscany, Piedmont and Venetia The chief silk-pK^ucing provinces 
are Lombardy, Venetia and Piedmont During the pecnod 19001-1190^ 
lie average annual production of silk cocoons was 53,500 tons, ana 
of silk 5200 tons 

The great variety in physical and social, conditions throughout 
the peninsula gives corresponding variety to the methods of agricul- 
ture In the rotation of crops there is an amazing diversity' — ahifta o£ 
two years three years, four years, six years, and in many cases 
whatever order strikes the fancy of the farmer The fields of Tuscany 
for the- most port bear wheat one year and maize the next, in per^ 
petual mterchanges, rehevecl to some extent by green crops A 
similar metho I prevails in the Abruzzi, and m the provinces of 
Salerno, Benevento and Avellmo In Lombardy a six-year sJiitt 
IS common either wheat, clover, maize, rice, nee, nee (tlie last 
year manured with lupmes) or maize, wheat ^ollo^ved by clover, 
clover, clover ploughed m, and rice, nee and nee manured with 
lupines The Lmilian region is one where regular rotations an? best 
observed— a common shift being gram, maize, clover, beans and 
vetches, &c , gram, which has the disadvantage of the gram crops 
succeeding eadi other In the province of Naples, Caserta, <$’c , 
the method o£ fallows is wulely adopted, the ground often being left 
in this state for fifteen or twenty years and in some parts of bicily 
there is a regular interchange of fallow and crop year by yeax Thie 
following scheme indicates a common Sicilian method of a type which 
has many varieties fallow, grain, grain, pasture, pasture — other 
two divisions of the area followmg the same onler, but beginning 
respectively with the two years of gram and the two of pasture 

Woods and forcsts^ play an impoitant j^art, especially in regaid 
to the consLstency of the soil and to the character of the water- 
courses The chestnut is of great value foe its w ood and 
its fiuit, an article of popular consumption Good timber 
IS furnished by the o ik and beech, and pme and fir forests 
of the Alp's and Apennines Notwithstanding the efforts 
of the government to unify and co ordinate the forest laws previously 
existing in the v inous states, deforestation has continued in many 
regions I his has been due to specuUtioii, to the unrestneted 
pasturage of goats, to the rights which many communes have over 
the forests, and to some extent to excessive taxation, which led the 
pLoprietors to cut irii sell tlie trees and then abandon the ground 
to the Treasury 1 he results ire — a lack of water supply an<l of 
water-power, the streams l>ccoming mere torrents for a shoit penod 
and perfectly dry for the rest of the year lack of a sufficient supply 
of timber the dcmidation of the sod on the hills, and, where tne 
valleys below liave insulficient drainagt, the formation of swamps 
If the avail ible water power of Italy, alreaily very considerable, 
be harnessed, converted into electric power (which is already being 
dona in some districts), and fuilher increased by rcalforestition, the 
effect upon the industries of Italy will be me dculable, and the 
importation of coal will be very materially ditnmishe<l The area of 
forest IS about 14 3 of the total and of the chestnut woods i 5 
more, and its products in i8b6 were valued at 3, 520, 000 (not 
including chestnuts) A tpiantity of it is leally brushwood, used for 
the manufacture of cliarcoal and for fuel, coal being littJe used 
except for manufacturing purposes Fore.t nunseries Imve also been 
founded 

According to an approximate calculation the number of head of 
live stock in Italy in 1890 was 1 0,020,000, thus divided 
horses, 720,000 , assos, r oou,ooo , mules, 300,000 , 
cattle, 5,000,000, sheep, ( >,000,000 , goats, 1,800,000, 
swine, 1,800000 

Tlie breed of cattle most widely distributed u» that known as the 
Podolian, usually with white or grey coat and enoimous horns Of 
the niiincrous sab varieties, the hiieat is said to be that of the Val 
di Chiana, where the aniimils are stall fed all the year rouml , niext 
IS ranked the so called Valle Tibenna type Whlder varieties roam 
in vast herds over the Tuscan and Roman marenimn<!^ and the corre- 
sponding distiicts m Apulia an 1 other regions In the Alpine 
aistricts there is a stock distinct from Uie Poxlohan, generally called 
ra^za rnontamna These anwnals are much snadler m stature and 
more regular m form tlian the Podolians they are mainly kept for 
dairy pumoses \nother stock, with no close allies nearer than the 
^uth of France, ib foun 1 in Uie plain of Racconigi and CarmagnoJa 
the moaso-coloured Swiss breed occurs in the ncighbourhtxid of 
Milan , the Tirolese breed stretches south to Padua and Modena , 
a id a red coated breed named of Reggio or Friuh is familiar both in 
what were the duchies of Parma and Modena^ and m the provinces, 
of Udine and Treviso In Sicily the so called Modica race is of note , 
and in Sardinia there is a distinct stock which seldom exceeds the 
weight of 700 lb Buffaloes aie kept in several districts, more 
particularly of southern Ita’y 

Fnonnous flocks are possessed by professional sheep-farmers, 
who pasture them in the mountains m the summer, and bring them 
down to the plains m the winter At Saluzzo in i^edmont there is 
a stock w ith hangmg ears, arched face and tall stature, kept for ita 
dairy qualities and in the Biellese the merino breed is maintained 
by some of the larger proprietors In the upper valleys of the Alps 
there are many local varieties, one of which at Ossola is like the 
Scottish blackface Liguria is not much adapted for sheep-farming 
on a largo scale , but a number of small flocks come dowm to the 
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plaur>of Tuscamy m the wmter With the exception of a few sub- 
Alpine districts n«ar Bergamo and Brescia, tlie great Lombard plain 
is deoidBcny unpastoral The Ber^mo sheep is the largest breed m 
the CQimtry that of Cadore and ^lluno approaches it in size In 
the Venetian distracts the farmers often have small stationary flocks 
Throughout the Roman province, and Umbria^ Apulia, the Abruatt, 
Basilicata and Calabna, is found m its full development a remarkable 
system of pastoral imgration with the change of seasons which has 
been in existence from the most ancient times, and has attracted 
attention as much by its picturesqueness as by its industrial import- 
ance (see Apulia) Menno sheep have been acchmatived in the 
Abruzzi, Capitanata and Basilicata 1 he number of sheep, however, 
IS on the decrease Similarly, the number of goats, which are reared 
only in hilly regions, is decreasing, especially on account of the exist- 
ing forest laws, as they are the chief enemies of young plantations 
Horse-breeding is on the increase The state helps to improve the 
breeds by placing choice stallions at the disposal of private bleeders 
it a low tariff The exportation is, however, unimportant, while the 
importation is largely on the increase, 46,463 horses having been 
imported m 1902 Cattle-breeding vanes with the different regions 
In upper Italy cattle are principally reared m pens and stalls in 
central Italy cattle are allowed to run half wild, the stall system being 
little jnactised , irt the south and in? the islands cattle are kept in the 
open anr, few shelters being provided The erection of shelters, 
however, is encouraged by the state Swine are extensively reared in 
many provinces Fowls are kept on all farms and, though methods 
are still antiquated, tiade m fowls and eggs is rapidly increasing 

In 1905 Italy exported 32,786 and imported 17,766 head of cattle , 
exported 33,574 and imported 6551 shc'^p exported 95,995 and 
imported i()04 swme I he former tvio show a very hr^e decrease 
and the latter a large mertase on the export figures for 1882 The 
export of agricultural products shows a large increase 

The north of Italy has long been know n for its great dairy districts 
Parmesan choose, otherwise called Lodigiano (from Loth) or gra^a, 
was presentui to King Louis XII ls early as 1509 Parmesan is not 
cQufineri to the province from which it dciives its name , it is manu- 
factured m all that part of hiniha in the neighbourhood of the Po, 
and in the provinces of Brescia, Bergamo, Pavia, Novara and 
Alfssandiia Gorgonzoli, which takes its mime from a town in the 
province, has become general throughout the whole of J-ombardy, 
m the eastern parts of the " ancient provinces,'^ and m the province of 
Cuneo Lhe cheese known as the caao cavallo is prcKlucod 111 regions 
extending from 37° to 43*^ N lat Gruyi^re, extensively manufactured 
m Switzerland and France, is also produced m Italy in the Alpine 
regions and in Sicily With the exception of Parmesan, Gorgonzola, 
La Fontini and Gioiyere, most of the Ihilian cheese is consumed in 
the locality of its production Co operative dairy faims are 
numerous m north Italy, and though only about half as many as 
in 1889 (114 in 1902) are better organized Modem methods have 
been introduced 

The dramage of marshes and marshy lands has considerably 
extended \ law passed on the 22nd of March 1900 gave a „ 
special impulse to this form of enterprise by fixing the ratio ' 

of expenditure incumbent respectively upon the State, 
the provmces, the communes, and the owners or other private 
individuals directly interested 

The Italiarii Federation of Agrarian Unions has greatly conlnbuted 
to agracultural progress Government travelling teachers 
of agracultune, and hxed schools of viticulture, also do good 
woik Some unions annually imrchaae large quantities 
of merchandise foor their members^ especially chemical 
manures The importation of macliinery amounted to over 
5000 tonsf m 1901 

Income from land has dimmislied or» the whole lhe chief 
dorainution has taken place m the south m regard to oranges and 
lemons, cereals and (for some provinces) vines Since 1895, however, 
the heavy import corn duty has caused a slight rise m the income 
from corn lands I he pnnoqial reasons for the generaJ decrease are 
the fall in prices through foreign competition and the closing of certain 
markets, the diseases of plants and the increased outlay requirecl 
to combat them, and the grow»th of State and local taxation One 
of the great evils of Itahan agricultural taxation is its lack of elas- 
ticity and of adaptation to local conditionsv I axes are not sufficiently 
proportioned to what the land may reasonably be expected to 
produce, nor sutficicmt allowance made for the exceptional conditions 
of a southern climate, in which a few hours' bad weather may destroy 
ai whole crop The Italian agriculturist lias come to look (and often 
in vam) for action on a large scale from tlie state, for irrigation, 
drainage of uncultivated low lying land, which may be made fertile, 
river regulation, &c , while to the small proprietor the state often 
appears only as a hard and inconsiderate tax-gatherer 

The reUtions between owners and tillers of the soil are still 
regulated by the ancient forms of agrarian contract, which have 
remained almost untauched by social and political changes lhe 
possibility of reforming these contracts in some parts of the kingdom 
has been studied, m the hope of bringing them mto closer harmony 
with the needs of rational cultivation and the exagencies of social 
justice 

Peasajut propnetornhip is most common m Lombardy ami Pied- 
mont, but it IS also found dsewhere Large farms £we found m certain 
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of the more open districts , but in> Italy generally, and especially in 
bardiiua, the land is very much subdivided The following forms of 
contract are most usual in the several regions In Piedmont tlie 
meJizad¥\a {mdtayagf), the terzterm, the colonxa parziarta, the boatia, 
the schavgnza and the afpito, or lease, arc most usual Under 
mezzadna the corutraet generally lasts three years Products are 
usually divided in. equal proportions between the owner and the 
tiller The owner pays tlie taxes, defrays the cost of preparing the 
ground, and provides the necessary implements Stock usually 
belongs to the owner, and, even if kept on the half and half system, 
is usually houglit by him The p^saat, or nuzzadfo^ provides 
labour Under isrztena the owner furnishes stock, implements and 
seed, and the tiller ro tarns only one-third of the principal products 
In tlie colonta parztana the peasant executes all the agricultural 
work, in return for which he is housed rent-free, and receives one- 
sixth of the com, one third of the maize and has a small money wage 
Ihis contract is usually renewed from year to year The hoaarta 
is widely diffused in its two forms of casetna feUta amd paghe In the 
former case a peasant family undertakes all the necessary work m 
return for |>aymeDct in money <jft kind, which vanes according to the 
crop , in the latter the money wages and the payment m kind are 
fixed beforehand Schtavenza, either simple or with a share m tlie 
crops, is a form of contract similar to the boana, but applied princi- 
pally to large holdings The wages are lower than under tlie boana 
In the a^iUo^ or lease, the proprietor furnishes seed ind the imple- 
ments Kent vanes according to the quality of die soil 

In Lombardy, besides the mezzadna, the lease is common, but the 
terziena is rare The lessee, or farmer, tills the soil at his own risk , 
usually he provides live stock, unplemeutsi and capital, and has no 
right to compensation for ordinary improvements, nor for extra- 
ordinary improvements elfected without the landlord's consent 
He IS obliged to give a guarantee foe the fulfilment of his engage^ 
meats In soma places he pays an annual tribute in grapes, com and 
other produce In some of tlie Lombard mezzadna contracts taxes 
are paul by Uie cultiv itor 

In Vcnctia it is more common tlian elsewhere in Italy for owneis 
to till their own soil the prevalent forms of contract are the 
mezzadna and the lease In Liguria, also, mezzadna and lease are 
tlie clucf forms of contract 

In I milia both mezzadna and lease tenure are widely diffused in 
the provimes of Fenara, Keggio and Parma, but other special 
forma of contract exist, known as the famiglto da spesa, boana^ 
bra-ccianit obbligati and brauvanti dtsobbligatt In the famtglw da 
spesa tlie tillci leceives a small wage and a proportion of certsun 
products 1 he boana is of two kinds If tlie tiller receives as much 
as 45 lire per month, supplemented by other wuges in kind it is said 
to be boana a salano , it the principal part of his renumecatioa is in 
kind, his contract is calUd boana a spesa 

In the Marches Umbiia and Tuscany, mezzadna prevails m its 
purest form Profits and losses, boUi in regard to produce and stock, 
arc equally divided In some plates, however, the landlbid takes 
two-thuds of the olives and the whole of the grapes and the mulberry 
leaves leasehohl exists in the province of C/rossetO) alone In 
I itmm leasehold and fanning by lantllords prevail, but cases of 
mezzadna and of improvement farms exist In the agvo Romano, 
or zone immediately arountl Home, land is as a rule left for pasturage 
It needs, therefore, merely supervision by guaidians and mounted 
overseers, or batten, who are housed and receue wages Large 
lantllords are usually r*>piescnted by mxnxstn, or f ictors, who direct 
agricultural operations and inaiiage the estates, but the estate la 
often let to a middleman, on mercante dx campagna Wherever com 
IS cultivated, leasehold predominates Much of tlie work is done by 
companies of pocasantv, who come down from the mountainous 
districts when required, permajicnt residence not being possible 
owing to the malaria Near Velletn ind Frosmone " improvement 
farms ' prevail A piece of uncultivated land is made over to a 
peasant for from 20 to 29 years Vines and olives are usually 
planted, the landlord paying Uio taxes and receiving one third of the 
produce At tlie end or the contract the landlord either cultivates 
Ills land himself or leases it, n paying to the impirovcr part ot tlie 
expenditure incurred by him. This repayment samctimes consist® 
of iiolf the estimated value of tlic standing cropsi 

In the Abruzzi and la- ApiiUa leasehold is predominant Usually 
leases last from three toi six yeaarsv In the provinces of Foggia mtl 
Lecce long Ic uses (up to twenty-nine years) are granted^ but in them 
it 13 explicitly declared that they do not imply anpUusi (perpetual 
leasehold), nor any other form of contract equivalent to cofpro- 
prictorship Mezzadna is rarely resorted to On some small hold- 
ings, however, it exists with contracts lasting from two to six years 
Special con trie ts, known as colonxe tmmovtbilx and colonxe temporanee 
arc applied to the latxfondi or huge estates, the owneis of which receive 
half the pro luce, except that of the vines, olive-trees and woods, 
which, he leases sepacateLyi “ Improvement contracts " also exist 
They consist of long leases, under which the landlord shares the 
costs of improvements and builds farm-houses , also leases of orange 
and lemon g/irdens, two thirds of the produce of which go to the 
landlord, while the farmer contributes half the cost of farming 
besides the labour Leasehold, varying from four to six years for 
arable land and from sixi tor eighteen years for forest-land, prevails 
also in Campania, Basilicata and Calabria The estagho^ or rent. 


13 often paid in kind, and is equivalent to half the produce of good 
land and one-third of the produce of bad land Improvement 
contracts" are granted for uncultivated bush districb*, where one 
fourth of the produce goes to the landlord, and for plantations of 
fig-trecsj ohvo-tteeB and vines, half of tho produce of which belongs 
to the landlord, who at tlie end of ten years reimburses the tenant 
for a part of the improvements efiecterl Other forms of eoiotract 
are the piccola mezzaana, or sub-lettmg by tenants to under-tenants, 
oni the half ‘^and -half system , enfitsusx, or perpetual leases at low 
rents — a form which has .dmost dietl out , and nxczzadrxa (m the 
provmcos of Caserta and Benevento) 

In Sicily leasehold prevails under special conditions In pure 
leasehold the landlord! demands at least six months rent as guarantee, 
and the forfeiture ol any fortuitous advantages Under the gabella 
lease the contract lasts twenty nine years, the lessee being obliged 
toj make improvements, but being sometimes creempted from rent 
during the first years Inquxlxnaggto is a form of lease by which tlie 
landlord, and sometimes the tenint, makes over to tenant or sub- 
tenant the sowing of corn Thf^n arc various categories of inqutU- 
nnggio, according as/ent is paid in money or in kind Lhider mezzadna 
or meiaterxa the landlord divides the produce wuth the farmer in 
vanous proportions The farmer provides all labour Latifondx 
farms arc very numerous in Sicily llu landlord lets his land to two 
or more persons jointly, who undertake to u store it to him in good 
condition with one tlnnl of it " xnierrozztto, that is fallow, so as to be 
cultivated the following year according to triennial rotation 1 htsc 
lessees arc usually speculators, who divide and sub let the estate 
I he sub tenants in their turn let a part of their land to peasants 
m mezzadna^ thus creating a system disastrous both for agriculture 
and the peasants At harvest- time Uie produce is placed in the 
barns of the lessor, who hrst deducts 25 % as premium, then 10 % 
for batixtena (the difference between corn before and after winnowing), 
then <leducts a proportion for rent and subsidies, so that the portion 
retained by the actual tiller of the soil is extremely meagre In bad 
years the tiller, moreover, gives up seed corn before beginning harvest 
In Sanlinia landlord-farming and leasehold prexail In the few 
eases of mizzadna the Tuscan system is followed 

Ml nes — Ihe number of mines mcreiscd from 589 in 1S81 to 
I'58 o m 1902 Tht output in i8hi was woith al out £2, '600, 000, but 
by 1895 had decreased to / 1 ,800,000, ehiefly on account ot the fall 
in toe pnee of sulphur It afterwards rose, and was worth moie than 
;^3,04O,ooo in 1899, f tiling again to 118,600 in 1902 owing to severe 
Amencan competition m sulphur (see Sicily) 1 he chief minerals 
are sulphur, in the pnodiiction of which Italy holds one ot tho first 
places, iron, /me, lead these, nnd, to i smaller extent, copper of in 
inferior quality, manganese and antimony, are successfully mined 
Ihe bulk of the sulphur mines are in Sicily, while the majoiity of the 
lead and /me mines are m Sardinia much of th( lead smelting is 
(lone at Pertusola, near Genoa, the company formed for this purpose 
having acquired many of the Sardinian mines Iron is mainly mined 
in h Iba Quicksilver and tin are found (the latte 1 in small quantitu s) 
in Tuscany Boraeic acid is chiefly found near Voltcrra where there 
IS also a little rode salt, but the main supply is obtoined by evapora- 
tion The output of stone from quarries is greatly diminished (Irom 
12,500,000 tons, worth 920, 000, in 1890 to 8 000 000 tons, worth 
/^r, 400^000, m 1899), a circumstance probabh attiibutable to tht 
slackening of building entorpiise in many titus md to the decrease 
in ihe demand for stone for railway, mantime and n\( r embankment 
works The value of the output had, however by 1902 nsen to 
;^i,6oo,ooo, lojirc'-cnting a tonnage of about 10000000 Ihcrc is 
good travertine bdow Tivoli and elsewhere 111 Italy the finest 
granite is found at bivino Lava is much used for paving stones 
in the neighbourhood of voir inic distiicts VNhtre poz/olana (fer 
cement) and pumicc stone are also important Much of Italy contains 
Pliocene clay, which is good for pottery and bnckmakmg Mineral 
springs are very numerous, and of greit variety 

Fisheries — Ihe number of boat^ and sm icks engaged m the 
fisheries has considerably increased In ib8i toe total number was 
15,914, witli a tonnage of 49,10^ In 1902 thei-e were 2^ 098 boats, 
manned by lox 720 men, and the tot d catch was valued at just over 
half a million sterling — accoixling to the government figures, which 
are ceitainly below the truth The value has, however undoubtedly 
dunimshed, though the number of boats and crews increases Most’ 
of the fislung boats, properly so called, start from the Adnavic coast, 
the coral boats from the vveslcm Med iterr mean coast and the sponge 
boats from the western Mediterranean and Sicilian coasts bishing 
and trawling arc earned on chiefly off the Italian (especially Ligurian, 
Austrian ami 'lunisian coasts coral is found principally near 
Sardinia and Sicily, and sponges almost exclusively off Sicily and 
lunisia in the neighbourhood of Sfax For sponge fishing no 
ax:curate statistics aie available before 1S96 , m that year 75 tons of 
sponges were secured, but there htis been considerable dimmutioji 
smce,only 31 tons being obtained m 1902 A considerable proportion 
was obtained by foreign boats The island of Lampedusa may be 
c(Wi»idere<i itfc. centre Coral fishmg, which fell off between 1889 and 
1892 oni account of the temporary closing of the ^ciacca coral reefs 
has greatly decreased since 1884, when the fishenes produced (>43 
tons, whereas m 1902 they only produced 225 tons The value of 
the product has, however, proportionately increased, so that the sum 
realized was little less, while less than half the number of men 
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was employed Sardinian coral commands from ^3 to per kilo- 
gramme (2 204 lb), and is much more valuable than the Sicilian 
coral The Sciacca reefs were again closed for three winters by a 
decree of 1904 The fishing is largely carried on by boats from 
Tone del Greco, in the Gulf of Naples, where the best coral beds are 
now exhausted In 1879 4000 men were employed, in 1902 only 
just over 1000 In 1902 there were 48 tunny fishenes, employing 
3006 men, and 5116 tons of fish worth £80,000 were caught Ihe 
main fisheries are in Saidinia, Sicily and Elba Anchovy and 
sardine fishing (the pro lucts of which are reckoned among the 
general total) are also of considerable importance, especially along 
the Ligurian and Tuscin coasts The lagoon fisheries are also of 
gicat importance, more especially those of Comacchio, the lagoon 
of Orbetello and the Mare Piccolo at Taranto, &c Ihe deep sea 
fishing boats in 1902 numbered 13O8, with a total tonnage of 16,149 , 
100 o! these were coral fishing boats and in sponge-fishing boats 
Industrial Progress — The industrial progress of Italy has been 
great since 1880 Many articles formerly imported are now 
made at home, and some Italian manufactures have begun to 
compete in foreign markets Italy has only unimportant lignite 
and anthracite mines, but water power is abundant and has been 
largely applied to industry, especially m generating electricity 
The electric power required for the tramways and the illumina- 
tion of Rome is entirely supplied by turbines situated at Tivoli, 
and this is the case elsewhere, and the harnessing of this water- 
power IS capable of very considerable extension A sign of 
industrial development is to be found in the growing number of 
manufacturing companies, both Italian and foreign 

Ihc chief development has taken place in mechanical industries, 
though it has also been marked in metallurgy Sulphur mining 
supplies large industries of sulphur-refining and grin<ling, 
American competition Very little pig iron is 
cal inaas^ most of tlic iron ore being exported, and iron 

manufactured consists of old iron resmelted For steel- 
making foreign pig iron is chiefly used The manufacture of steel 
rails, earned on first at lerni and afterwards at Savona, began in 
Itily m 1880 Tin has been manufactured since 1892 Lead, 
antimony, inercuiy and copper are also produced The total salt 
production in 1902 w vs 458,497 tons, of which 2 ^^,215 were produced 
m the government salt factories and the rest in the fiec salt-works 
of Sicily Great progress has been made m the manufacture of 
machinery , locomotives, railway carriages, electric tram cars, &c , 
and machinery of ill kinds, are now largely made m Italy itself, 
especially in the north and in the neighbourhood of Naples At 
Turin the manufacture of motor-cars has attained gieat importance 
.ind the FIAT (Fabbnca Italiana Automobili lorino) factory em- 
ploys 2000 workmen, while eight others employ 2780 amongst them 
The textile industries, some of which are of ancient date, are among 
those that have most rapidly developed Hand looms and small spm- 
ToxtUea establishments have, in the silk industry, given place 

to large establishments with steam looms The production 
of raw silk at least tripled itself between 1875 and 1900, and the value 
of the silks woven m Italy, estimated m 1890 to be £2,200,000, is now, 
on account of the development of the export trade, calculated to be 
almost ;^4,ooo,ooo Lombardy (especially Como, Mil vn and Bergamo) , 
Piedmont and Vcnetia are the chief silk-producing regions There 
are several public assay offices in Italy for silk , the first m the world 
was established in Turin in 1750 The cotton industry has also 
rapidly developed Home products not only supply the Italian 
market in increasing degree, but find their way into foreign markets 
While import ition of raw cotton increases importations of cotton 
thread and of cotton stuffs have rapidly decreased The value of 
the annual pro luce of the various branches of the cotton industry, 
which in 1885 was calculated to be ;^7,2oo,ooo, was m 1900, not- 
withstanding the fall m prices, about 2,000,000 The industry 
IS chiefly developed m Lombardy, Piedmont and Liguria , to some 
extent also in Campania, Venetia and Tuscany, and to a less extent 
jn Lazio (Rome), Apulia, Emilia, the Matches, Umbria, the Abruzzi 
and Sicily A government weaving school was established in Naples 
1906 As m the case of cotton, Italian woollen fabrics aie con- 
quering the home market in increasing degree The industry centres 
cniefly in Piedmont (province of Novara), Vcnetia (province of 
Vicenza), Tuscany (Florence), Lombardy (Brescia), Campania 
(Caserta), Genoa, Umbria, the Marches and Rome To some extent 
the industry also exists in Emilia, Calabna Basilicata, the Abruzzi, 
Sardinia and Sicily It has, however, a comparatively small export 
trade 

The other textile mdustries (flax, jute, &c ) have made notable 
progress Ihe jute industry is concentrated in a few large factories, 
which from 1887 onwards have more than supplied the home market, 
and have be^un considerably to export 

Chemical industries show an output worth ;^2,640,ooo in 1902 as 
against £1,0^0,000 m 1893 The chief products are sulphuric acid , 
Chemicaia ^^^pkate of copper, employed chiefly as a preventive of 
certain maladies of the vine , carbonate 01 lead, hyper- 
phosphates and chemical manures , calcium carbide explosive 
powder , dynamite and other explosives Pharmaceutical industries. 


as distinguished from those above mentioned, have kept pace with 
the general development of Italian activity The principal product 
IS quinine^ the manufacture of which has acquired great inmortance, 
owing to its use as a specific against malaria Milan and Genoa are 
the principal centres, and also the government military pharma- 
ceutical factory at Turin Other industries of a semi-chemical 
character are candle-, soap-, glue-, and perfume-making, and the 
preparation of india-rubber The last named has succeeded, by 
means of the large establishments at Milan in supplying not only the 
whole Italian market but an export trade 

Ihe match-making mdustry is subject to special fiscal conditions 
In 1902-1903 there were 219 match factories scattered throughout 
Italy, but especially in Piedmont, Lombardy and Venetia The 
number has been reduced to less than half since 1897 bv the sup- 
pression of smaller factories, while the production has inci eased 
from 47,690 millions to 59,741 millions 

The beetroot-sugar industry has attained considerable proportions 
in Umbria, the Marches, Lazio, Venetia and Piedmont since 1890 
In 1898-1899, 5972 tons were produced, while in 1905 the figure 
had risen to 93,916 The rise of the industry has been favoured 
by protective tariffs and by a system of excise which allows a con- 
siderable premium to manufacturers 

Alcohol has undergone various oscillations, according to the 
legislation governing distilleries In 1871 only 20 hectolitres were 
produced, but in 1881 the output was 318,000 hectolitres, the 
maximum hitherto attained Since then special laws have hampered 
development, some provinces, as for instance Sardinia, being allowi d 
to manufacture for their own consumption but not for export In 
other parts the industry is subjected to an almost prohibitive excise- 
duty The average production is about 180,000 hectolities per 
annum The greatest quantity is produced in Lombardy, Piedmont, 
Venetia and luscany Ihe quantity of beer is about the same, 
the greater part of the beer drunk being miported from Germany, 
while 'the production of artificial mineral waters has somewhat 
decreased Iheic is a considerable trade (not very large for expoil, 
however) in natural mineral waters, which are often excellent 

Paper-making is highly developed m the provinces of Novara, 
Caserta, Milan, Vicenza, lurin, Como, Lucca, Ancona, Genoa, 
Brescia, Cunco, Macerata and Salerno The hand made paper of 
Fabriano is especially good 

Furniturc-making in different styles is earned on all over Italy, 
especially as a result of the establishment of industrial schools 
Each region produces a special type, Venetia turning out imit«itions 
of i6th- and 1 yth-century styles, 1 uscany the 15th-century or cinque- 
cento style, and the Neapolitan provmces the Pompeian style 
Furniture and cabinet-making in great factories arc earned on 
particulaily in Lombardy and Piedmont Bent-wood factories have 
been established in Venetia and Liguria 

A characteristic Italian industry is that of straw-plaiting for 
hat-making, which is carried on principally in Tuscany, in the 
district of Eerino, in the Alpine villages of the iirovmce of Vicenza, 
and in some communes of the province of Messina The plaiting 
IS done by country women, while the hats are made up in factories 
Both plaits and hats are largely exported 

Tobacco is entirely a govcinment monopoly, the total amount 
manufactured in 1902-1903 was 16,599 tons — a fairly constant figuic 

The finest glass is made in Tuscany and Venetia , Venetian glass 
lb often coloured and of artistic form 

In the various ceramic arts Italy was once unrivalled, but the 
ancient tradition for a long time lost its primeval impulse The 
works at Vinovo, which had fame in the i8th century, 
came to an untimely end in 1820 , those of Castelh (in 
the Abruzzi), which have been revived, were supplanted 
by Charles HI 's establishment at Capodimonte, 1750, 
which after produemg articles of suqjrismg execution was closed 
before the end of the century The first place now belongs to the 
Della Doccia works at Florence Foundea in 1735 by the marquis 
Carlo Ginori, they maintained a reputation of the very highest kind 
down to about i860 , but since then they have not kept pace with 
their younger rivals in other lands They still, however, are com- 
mercially successful Other cities where the ceramic mdustries keep 
their ground are Pesaro, Gubbio, Faenza (whose name long ago 
became the distinctive term for the finer kind of potter s work in 
France, faience), Savona and Albissola, Turm, Mondovi, Cuneo, 
Castellamonte, Milan, Brescia, Sassuolo, Imola, Rimini, Perugia, 
Castelli, &c In all these the older styles, by which these places 
became famous in the i6th-i8th centuries, have been revived It 
IS estimated that the total production of the finer wares amounts 
on the average to ;{40o,ooo per annum The ruder branches of the 
art — the making of tiles and common wares — are pretty generally 
diffused 

The jeweller’s art received large encouragement m a country 
which had so many independent courts , but nowhere has it attained 
a fuller development than at Rome A vast variety of tnnkets — in 
coral, glass, lava, &c — is exported from Italy, or carried away by 
the annual host of tourists The copying of the paintings of the old 
masters is becommg an art industry of no small mercantile import- 
ance in some of the larger cities 

The production of mosaics is an mdustry still carried on with 
much success in Italy, which indeed ranks exceedingly high in the 
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department The great works of the Vatican are especially famous 
(more than 17,000 distinct tmts are emiiloytd in their productions), 
and there are many other establishments in Rome 1 he Florentine 
mosaics arc perhaps better known abroad , they are composed of 
larger pieces than the Roman Ihose of the Venetian artists arc 
remarkable for the boldness of their colouring There is a tendency 
towards the fostering of femminc home industries — lacc-makmg, 
linen- weaving, &c 

Condition of the Working Classes — The condition of the 
numerous agricultural labourers (who constitute one-third of the 
population) IS, except in some regions, hard, and m places 
absolutely miserable Much light was thrown upon their position 
by the agricultural inquiry {inchiesta agrarta) completed in 1884 
The large numbers of emigrants, who are drawn chiefly from the 
rural classes, furnish another proof of poverty The terms of 
agiarian contracts and leases (except in districts where mezzadria 
prevails in its essential form), are in many regions disadvantageous 
to the labourers, who suffer from the obligation to provide 
guarantees for payment of rent, for repayment of seed corn and 
for the division of products 

It was only at the close of the 19th century that the true cause 
of malaria — the conveyance of the infection by the bite of the 
Mai la Anopheles clavtger — was discovered This mosquito does 
not as a rule enter the large towns , but low-lying coast 
districts and ill-drained plains are especially subject to it Much 
has been done in keeping out the insects by fine wire netting placed 
on the windows and the doors of houses, especially in the railway- 
men s cottages In 1902 the state took up the sale of quinine at a 
low price, manufacturing it at the central military pharmaceutical 
laboratory at Turin Statistics show the difference produced by 
this measure 


Financial Year 

Pounds of 
quinine sold 

Deaths by 
Malaria 

1901- 1902 

1902- 1903 

4,932 

>3,358 

9,908 

1903-1904 

15,915 

8,513 

1904-1905 

30,95b 

8,501 

1905-1906 

41,166 

7,838 

1906-1907 

45,591 

4,875 


The profit made by the state, which is entirely devoted to a 
special fund for means against malaria, amounted in these 
five years to ;^4i,759 It has been established that two 3-graiii 
pastilles a day are a sufficient prophylactic and the proprietors 
of malarious estates and contractors foi public works in malarious 
districts aic bound by law to provide sufficient quinine for their 
workmen, death for want of this precaution coming under the pro- 
visions of the workmen's compensation act Much has also been, 
though much remains to be, done in the way of bomficamento, t e 
proper drainage and improvement of the (generally fertile) low-lying 
and liithei to malarious plains 

In Venetia the lives of the small proprietors and of the salaried 
peasants arc often extremely miserable 1 here and in Lombardy the 
disease known as pellagra is most widely diffused The disease is 
due to poisoning by micro-organisms produced by deteriorated maize, 
and can be combated by care in ripening, drying and storing the 
maize The most recent statistics show the disease to be diminish- 
ing Whereas in 1881 there were 104,067 (16 29 per 1000) peasants 
afflicted by the disease, in 1899 there were only 72,603 (10 30 per 
1000) peasants, with a maximum of 39,882 (34 32 per 1000) peasants 
m Venetia, .and 19,557 9 ^ P®*" 1000) peasants m Lombaruy The 

decrease of the disease is a direct result of the efforts made to combat 
it, in the form of special hospitals or pellagrosart, economic kitchens, 
rural bakeries and maize-drymg establishments A bill for the 
better prevention of pellagra was introduced in the spring of 1902 
The deaths from it dropped in that year to 2376, from 3054 in the 
previous year .ind 3788 in 1900 

In Liguria, on account of the comparative rarity of large estates, 
agricultural labourers are in a better condition Men earn between 
IS 3d and 2S id a day, and women from 5d to 8d In Emilia 
the day labourers, known as dxsobhhgati, earn, on the contrary, low 
wages, out of which they have to provide for shelter and to lay by 
something against unemployment Their condition is miserable 
In Tuscany, however, the prevalence of mezzadria, properly so 
called, has raised the labourers’ position Yet m some Tuscan 
provinces, as, for instance, that of Grosseto, where malaria rages, 
labourers are organized in gangs under “ corporals,” who undertake 
harvest work Ihey are poverty-stricken, and easily fall victims 
to fever In the Abruzzi and in Apulia both regular and irregular 
workmen are engaged by the year The curatort or curaiolt (factors) 
receive £40 a year, with a slight interest m the profits , the stock- 
men hardly earn in money and kind ;^i3 , the muleteers and under- 
workmen get between £$ to £S, plus firewood, bread and oil, 
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irregular workmen have even lower wages, with a daily distribution 
of bread, salt and oil In Campania and Calabria the curatoh and 
massart earn, m money and kind, about £12 a year, cowmen, 
shepherds and muleteers about £10 , irregular workmen are paid 
from 84d to is 8d per day, but only find employment, on an 
average, 230 days in the year The condition of Sicilian labourers 
IS also miserable Ihe huge extent of the laitfondt, or laigc estates, 
often results in their being left m the hands of speculators, who 
exploit both workmen and farmers with such usuiy that the latter 
arc often compelled, at the end of a scanty >car, to hand over then 
trops to the usurers before harvest In Sardinia wage-earners are 
paid lod a day, with tree shelter and an allotment for private 
cultivation Irregular adult workmen earn between lod and is 3*1 , 
and boys from 6a to lod a day Woodcutieis and vmc-watertrs, 
however, sometuncs earn as much as 3s a day 

The peasants somewhat rarely use animal food — this is most largt ly 
used in Sardinia and least in Sicily — bread and polenta or macaroni 
and vegetables being the staple diet Wine is the prevailing drink 

The condition of the workmen employed in manufactures has 
improved during recent years Wages are higher, the cost of the 
prime necessaries of life is, as a rule, low er, though taxation on 
some of them is still enormous , so that the remuneration of 
work has improved Taking into account the variations in wages 
and in the price of wheat, it may be calculated that the number 
of hours of work requisite to earn a sum equal to the price of 
a ewt of wheat fell from 183 in 1871 to 73 in 1894 In 
1898 It was 10 <5, on account of the rise in the price of wheat, and 
since then up till 1902 it oscillated between 105 and 95 

Wages have risen from 22 6 centimes per hour (on an aveiage) 
to 26 3 centimes, but not in all industries In the mining and 
woollen industries they have fallen, but have inci cased m mechanical, 
chemical, silk and cotton mdustiies Wages vary greatly in different 
parts of Italy, according to the cost of the necessaries of hie, the 
degree of development of working-class needs and the state of 
working-class organization, which in some places has succeeded m 
increasing the rates of pay Women are, as a rule, paid less than 
men, and though their wages have also increased, the rise has been 
slighter than in the case of men In some trades, for instance the 
silk trade, women earn little more than lod a day, and, for some 
classes of work, as little as 7d and jjd Ihe general improvement 
m sanitation has led to a corresponding improvement in the condi- 
tion of the working classes, though much still remams to be done, 
especially in the south On the other hand, it is generally the case 
that even in the most unpromising inn the bedding is clean 

Ihe number of industrial stiikes has risen from year to year, 
although, on account of the large number of persons involved in 
some of them, the rise in the numbei of strikers has not .. 
always corresponded to the number of strikes Duiing ' 
the years 1900 and 1901 strikes were increasingly numerous, chiefly 
on <i< count of the growth of Socialist and working cl.ass organizations 

The greatest proportion of strikes takes place m northern Italy, 
especially I^ombirdy and Piedmont, wheie manufacturing industries 
are most developed lextile, building and mining industries show 
the highest percentage of strikes, since they give employment to 
karge numbers of men concentrated in single localities Agricultural 
strikes, though less frequent than those in m.anufactunng industries, 
have special importance m Italy They are most common in the 
north and centre, a circumstance which shows them to be promoted 
less by the more backward and more ignorant peasants than by the 
better-educated labourers of Lombarciy and Emilia, among whom 
Socialist organizations are widespread Since 1901 there have been, 
more than once, general strikes at Milan and elsewhere, and one m 
the autumn of 1905 caused great inconvenience throughout the 
country, and led to no effective lesult 

Although in some industiial centres the working class movement 
has assumed an importance equal to that of other countries, therc» 
is no general working-class organization comparable to the 1 nglish 
trade unions Mutual benefit and co-operative societies serve th^ 
purpose of working-class defence or offence against the employers 
In 1893, after many vicissitudes, the Italian Socialist Labour Party 
was founded, and has now become the Itali.an Socialist Parly, in 
which the majority of Italian workmen enrol themselves Printers 
and hat-makers, however, possess trade societies In 1899 an agita- 
tion began for the organization of Chambers of Labour,” mtendtd 
to look after the technical education of workmen and to form com- 
missions of arbitration in ca^e of strikes They act also as employ- 
ment bureaux, and are often centres of political propaganda At 
present such ” chambers ” exist m many Italian cities, while 'leagues 
of improvement,” or of ” resistance,” are rapidly spreading in the 
country distncts In many cases the action of these organizations has 
proved, at least temporarily advantageous to the working classes 

Labour legislation is backward in Italy, on account of the late 
development of manufactunng industry and of working-class 
organization On the 17th of Apnl 1898 a species of Employers' 
Liability Act compelled employers of more than five workmen in 
certain industries to insure their employees against accidents 
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On tlie of July 1898 a ivaticmai fund for the insuranceof workmen 
against illness and old age \v<is founded by lamr on the principle of 
optional registration In addition to an initial endowment by the 
state part of the annual income of the fund is lumi^d in various 
forms by the state (principally by making over a proportion of the 
profits of the Post Olheo Savings Bank), and part bv the premiums 
of the workmen Ihe minimum annual premium is six hre for an 
annuity of one lira por day at the age of sixty, and insurance against 
sickness The low level of wages m many trades and the jealousies 
of the Chambers of Labour " and other workmg-class org.uitzatioias 
impede rapid development 

A law came into operation m February 1908, accord mg to which 
a weekly day of rest (u ith few exceptions) was established on Sunday 
in every case in which it was possible, and otherwise upon some other 
day of the week 

The French institution of Prudhommes was introduced into Italy 
ill 1893, under the name of Coilegi dt Probiinn Ihe institution has 
not attained great vogue Most of the colleges deal with matters 
affecting textile and mechanical industries Each ‘ college " is 
founded by royal decree, and consists of a president, with not fewer 
than ten and not more than twenty members A concdiaiioQ 
bureau and a jury a’*e elected to deal with disputes coucerning wages, 
hours of work labour contracts, c^c , and have power to settle the 
disputes, without appeal, whenever the amounts involved do not 
exceed 

Provident institutions have considerably developed in Italy 
under the forms of savings banks, assurance companies 
and mutual benefit societies Besides the Post Office 
Hona Savings Bank and the ordinary savings banks, many 
co-operative credit societies and ordinary erredit banl« 
receive deposits of savings 

The greatest number of savings banks exists in Lombardy , 
Piedmont and Venetia come next Campania holds the first place m 
the south, most of the savings of that region being depositea in the 
provident institutions of Naples In Liguria and Sardinia the habit 
of thrift IS less developed Assurance societies in Italy are subject 
to the general dispositions of the commercial code regardmg com- 
mercial companies Mutual benefit societies have increased rapidiv, 
both because their advantages have been appreciated, and because, 
until recently, the state had taken no steps directly to insure work- 
men against illness The present Italian mutual benefit societies 
resemble the ancient beneficent corjiorations, of which m some 
Tesjiects they may be considered a contmuatton The societies 
require government recognition if they wish to enjoy legal nghts 
The state (law of the 15th of April 1896) imposed this condition m 
order to determine exactly the aims of the societies, and, while 
allowing them to give help to their sick, old or feeble members, or 
aid the families of deceased members, to forbid them to pay old age 

S ensions, lest they assumed burdens beyond their financial strength 
[cvcrthcless, the majonty of societies have not sought recognition, 
being suspicious of fiscal state intervention 

Co-operation, for the various purposes of credit, distribution, 
production and labour, has attained great development in Italy 
Co- . co-operation is represented by a special type 

of association knoivn as People’s Banks {Banche 
Popolart) They are not, as a rule, supported by 
workmen or peasants, but rather by small tradespeople, manu- 
facturers and farmers They perform a useful function m 
protecting their clients from the cruel usury which prevails, 
especially in the south A recent form of oo-operative credit 
banks are the Casse Ruralt or rural banb., on the Raffeisen 
system, which lend money to peasants and small proprretors 
out of capital obtained on credit or by gift These loans arc 
made on personal security, but the members of the bank do 
not contribute any quota of the capital, though their liability 
IS unlimited m case of loss They are csprecially widespread m 
Lombardy and Venetia 

Distributive co-operation is confined almost entirely to Piedmont, 
Liguria, Lombardy, Venetia, Emiha and fuscany, and is practically 
unknown in Basilicata, the Abruzzi and Sardinia 
Co operative dairies are numerous They have, however, much 
decreased m number since 1 889 More numerous are the agricultural 
and viiicultural co operative societies, which liave largely mcreaaed la 
number They arc to be found mainly m tlie fertile plains of north 
Italy, where they enjoy considerable success, removmg tlie cause of 
labour troubles and strikes, and providing for cultivation on a 
sufficiently large scale The richest, however, of the ccHoperative 
societies, though few m number, are those for the pioduction of 
electnaty, for textile industries and for ceramic and tflass manu- 
factures 

Co operation m general is most widely diffused, in proportion to 
population, in central Italy , less so m noirthem Ita^, and much 
less so m the south and the islands It thus appears that co-operation 


fionnshes most m the distncts m which the mezaadna system liaa 
been prevalent. 

Railways — Tlie first railway m Italy, a line ifirn long from Naples 
to Castellaramaxc, was opened in 1840 By 1881 there were some 
5500 m open on 1891 some 8000 m , while m 1901 the total length 
was 9317 m In July 1905 all tibe pnncipad hues which had been 
constructed by the state, hut had been smee 1885 let out to three 
companies (Mediterranean, Adnatic, Sicilian), wtre taken over by 
the state , their length amounted in 1901 to 6147 m , and m 1907 
to 8422 iiL J he minor lines (many of tlitm narrow gauge) remam in 
the han Is of private companies The total lengm, mcludmg the 
Sardinian railways, was 10,368 m in 1907 ihe state, in taking over 
the railways, did not exercise sufficient care to see that the lines and 
the rolling stock were kept up to a proj^er state of elhciency and 
adequacy for the work they had to perform , while the step itself 
w IS taken somewhat hastily The result was that for the first tiw 
years of state administration the service was distinctly bad, and the 
lack of goo Is trucks o-t the ports was especially felt A capital 
expenditure of ;^4,ooo,ooo annually was decided on to bnng the lines 
up to the necessary slate of Uficiency to be able to cope with the 
rapidly mcreasing traffic It was estimated in icjoL) that this would 
have to be maintained for a period of ten ye^irs, with a further total 
expenditure of 14,000,000 on new lines 

Compaiing the state of things in 1901 with that of 1881, for the 
whole country, we find the passenger and goods traffic almost 
doubled (except the cattle traffic), the capital expenditure almost 
doubled, the working expenses per mile almost imperceptibly 
increased, and the gross receipts per mile slightly lower The 
personnel ha<l increased from 70,568 to 108,690 Ihc construction 
of numerous imrcmuuerative lines, and the free gr,inting of con- 
cessions to government and other employees (and also of cheap 
tickets on special occasions for congresses, d.c , in various tovns, 
without strict inquiry into the qualifications of the claimants) will 
account for the failure to realize a higher profit The fares (in slow 
trains, with the addition of 10 % for expenses) arc ist i las*;, 1 83d 
2nd, I 3d , 3rd, o 725d per mile There arc, however, considei able 
reductions for distances ov er 93 m , on a scale increasing m propor 
tion to the distance 

The t iking over of the mam lines by the state has of course 
produced a considerable change in the financial situation of the 
railways The state incurred in this connexion n liability of some 
;^2o,ooo,ooo, of which about 6,000,000 represented the rolling 
stock I he state has considerably improved the engines and passenger 
carnages The capital value of the whole of the lme.s, rolling stock, 
&c , for 1908-1909 was calculate^i approximately at ^244, 161,400, 
and the profits at ^5,295,019, or 2 2 

Milan IS the most important railway centre in the country, and 
is followed by Turin, Genoa, Verona, Bologna, Rome, Naples Lom- 
bardy and Piedmont are much better provuletl with railways m 
proportion to their area than any other paits of Italy , next come 
Venetia, Emilia and the immediate environs of Naples 

The northern frontier is crossed by the railway fiom lurm to 
Ventimiglia by the Col dx Tenda, the Mont Ccnis line from Turin 
to Modane (the tunnel is 7 m. m length), the Simplon line (tunnel 
II ra m length) from Domodossola to Bnguc, the St Ootthard from 
Milan to Chiasso (the tunnel is entirely in Swiss territory), the 
Brenner from Verona to Trent, the Imc from Udine to lorvis and 
till line from Venice to Tnest by the Adriatic coast Besides these 
international lines the most important are those from Milan to lurm 
(via Vercelli and via Alessandria), to Genoa via lorlona, to Bologna 
via Parma and Modena, to Veiona, and the shorter linas to the 
district of the lakes of Lombardy , from Turin to Genoa via Savona 
an<l via Alessandria , from Genoa to Savona and Ventmugha along 
the Riviera, and along the south-west coast of Italy, via Sarxana 
(whence a hne runs to Parma) to Pwa (whence hnes run to Tistoia 
anti Florence) and Rome , from Verona to Modena, and to Venice 
via Padua , from Bologna to Padua, to Rimmi (and thence along 
the north-east coast via Ancona, Castellammare Adnatico and 
Foggia to Bnndisi and Otranto), and to Florence and Rome , from 
Rome to Ancona, to Castellammare Adnatico and to Naples , from 
Naples to Foggia, via Metaponto (with a junction for Reggio di 
Calabria), to Brindisi and to Reggio di Calabria, (For the Sicilian 
and Sarclmian lines, see Sicily and Sardinia) Ihe speed of the 
trams is not high, nor arc the runs without stoppage long as a rule 
One of the fastest runs is from Rome to Orte, 52 40 m in 69 min , 
or 45 40 m per hour, but this is a double line with little traffic 
llie low speea reduces the potentiality of the lines The insufficiency 
of rolling stock, and especially of goods wagons, is mainly caused 
by d^ays m '* handling^' traffic consequent on this or other causes, 
among which may be mentioned the great length of the single hnes 
south of Rome It is thus a matter of difficulty to provide trucks 
for a sudden emergency, e g the vintage season , and in 1905-190^ 
complaints were many, while the seaports were continually short of 
trucks This led to d^ci^cies in the supply of coal to tlic man a 
faoturmg centres, and to some diversion elsewhere of shipping 

Steam and Electric Tramways — Tramways wrtli mechamcal 
traction have developed rapidly Between 1875, when the first line 
was opened, and 1901, the length of the lines grew to 1890 m of 
steam and 270 m of electric tramways. Tliese linos exist principally 
in Lombardy (especially in the province of Milan), m Piedmont, 
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esi)ecially m the province of Turin, and in other regions of northern 
and central Italy In the south they are rare, on account partly otf 
the mountainous character of tlie country, and partly of the scarcity 
of traffic All the important towns of Italy are provided ^with internal 
electric tramways, mostly with overhead wiies 

Carviags^^oads have teen greatly extended in modern times, 
although their ratio to area varies in different localities In north 
Italy there are 1480 yds of road per sq m , in central Italy 993 , 
m southern Italy 405 in Sardinia 596, and in Sicily only 244 
They arc as a rule well kept up m north and central Italy, less so in 
the south, where, especially m Calabria, many villages are inac- 
cessible by road and have only footpaths leading to them By the 
act of 1903 the state contributes half and the province a quarter of 
the cost of roads connecting communes with the nearest railway 
stations or landing places 

Inland Navigation — Navigable canals had in 1886 a total length of 
about 655 m , they are principally situated in Piedmont, Lombardy 
and V( netia, and are thus practically confined to the Po tesm 
Canals h ad from Milan to the I leino, Adda an<l Po The Po is itself 
navigable from T iinti downwards, but through its delta it is so sandy 
that canals arc prefen ed, the Po ch Volano and the Po di Primaro on 
the right, and the C male Bianco on the left The total length of 
navigable nvers is 9(37 m 

Po*:ts, Telegraphs and lelephones — The number of post offices 
(including collettone, or collecting offices, which are rapidly being 
eliminated) increased from 2200 111 1862 to 4823 m 1881, 6700 m 1891 
and 8817 m 1904 In spite of a large increase m the number of 
letters and post cards (i e nearly 10 per inhabitant per annum in 
1904, as against 5 65 in 1888) the average is considerably below 
that of most other ruroptan countnes Ihc number of state tele- 
graph offices was 4603, of other offices (railway and tiamway stations, 
winch accept private telegrams for transmission) 1930 I he 
telephone system is considerably developed , in 1004, 92 urban and 
60 inter -utban sysUms existed I hey were instilled by private 
companies, but have been taken over by the stale International 
communication between Rome and Pans, ind Italy and bwit/erl.ind 
also exists I he parcel post and money order services have largely 
increased since 1887-1888, the number of parcels having almost 
doubled (those for abroid aic more than trebled), while the number 
of money orders issued is trebled ind their value doubled (about 
/40, 000, 000) Ihc value of the foieign orders paid in Italy increased 
from 1,280,000 to j{2,356,ooo — owing to the increase of emigration 
and of the savings sent home by (.migrants 

At the end of 1907 Italy was among the few countnes that had not 
adopted the reduction of postage sanctioned at the Postal Union 
congress, held in Rome in 1906, by which the rates became 2^d for 
the first oz , and ijd per 0/ afterwards Ihe internal rite is 15c 
(ijd ) per i 07 jiost cards loc (id ), leply I5e On the other hand, 
letters withm the postal district are only 5c (|d ) per | oz Printed 
matter is 2e ('d ) per 50 giammis (i^ oz ) Ihe regulations piovide 
that if there is a greater weight of correspondence (mcJuding book- 
packets) thin i^lb for any mdividual by any one delivery, notice 
shall be given lum that it is lying at the post radfioe, he bemg then 
obliged to arrange for fietohmg it Ijctters insured for aiixed sum 
arc not delivered unde»‘ any circumstances 

Money order caids are very con\enient and daeap (up to 10 lire 
[8s ] for IOC [id ]), as they need not be enclosed in a letter, wliUe a 
short private message can be written on them Owing to ithe com- 
paratively smill amount of letters, it is found possible to have a 
travelling post office on all prmcipal trams (while almoat^cvory tram 
has a travelling sorter, ior v^om a compartment is reserved) without 
a late fee being exacted m either case In the principal toivnsdettcrs 
may te posted in special boxes at the head office just before the 
departure of any given mail tram, and anre conveyed direct to the 
cravcllmg post aftice. Another convenient arrangement is the 
provision of deiter>^b(D(xes on cLectoic tramcarsm some cities 

Mercantile Marine — Between tlie years 1881 and 1905 the numter 
of ships entered and cleared at Itahau ports decreased slightly 
(219,598 m 1881 and 208,737 nn 1905), "while their aggregate tonnage 
increased (32,070,704 in 0881 and do, 782^030 m i9«^5) dnithe move- 
ment of shipping, trade with foreign countnes prevaals (especially as 
regards arrivals) over trade between Hahan ports Most of the 
merchandise and passengers bound for and hailing from foreign ports 
sail under foreign flags Similarly, foreign vessels prevail over 
Italian vessels m regard to goods embarked European countries 
absorb the greater part of Itahan sea-borne trade, whereas most of 
the passenger traffic goes to North and South America The substi- 
tution of steamships for sailing vessels has brought about a diminu- 
tion in the number of vessels belonging to the Italian meixantilc 
marine, whether employed in the coasting trade, the fisheries or in 
traffic on the high seas Thus — 



Total 

Steamships 

Sailing Vessels 

Year 

No of 
Ships 

Number 

Tonnage 

(Net) 

Number 

Tonnage 

(Net) 

1881 

7815 

176 

93,698 

7,639 

895,359 

I9^^5 

5596 

513 

462,259 

5,083 

570.355 


Among the steamers the increase has chiefly taken place m vessels 
of more than 1000 tons dispUcemcnt, but the number of large sailing 
vessels has also increased Ihe most important Italian ports are 
(in order) Genoa, Naples, Palermo, Leghorn, Messina, Venice, 
Catania 

foreign Trade — ^Italian trade with foreign countries (imports and 
exports) during the quinquennium 1872-1876 averaged ;^94,ooojOOO 
a year , m the quimiuennium 1893-1897 it fell to ;^88,96o,ooo a year 
In 1898, however, the total rose to ;^i04,68o,ooo, but the increase 
was nnncipally due to the extra importation of corn in that year 
In 1899 It was nearly ;^i 20,000,000 Smee 1899 there has been a 
steady incre<ise both in imports and exjiorts Thus — 


Iradc with Foreign Countnes in ;^iooo 
(exclasive of Ihccious MetaL) * 


Year 

Totals 

Imports 

Expoi ts 

1 XCLSS of 
Imports over 
Exports 

1871 

8 1, 966 

38,548 

43.418 

-4,870 

1881 

96,208 

49.587 

46,621 

I 2,966 

1891 

80,135 

45,003 

1 35,072 

9,991 

1900 

121, 53« 

68,009 

55,529 

1 14,480 

1904 

140,437 1 

76,549 

63,888 

12,661 


^ No ac( ount has here been token of fluctuations of exchange 

ihe great extension of Italian coast -line is thought by some to be 
not rctuly a source of strength to the Italian mcrcantili marine, as 
few of the ports ha\ t i large enough hintt rland to provide them with 
traffic, and m tins hinterland (except in tht basin of the Po) there are 
no canals or navigable rivers Anollier source of weakness is the fact 
tliat Italy is a country of transit and the Italian mercantile marine 
has to enter into competiticxi with the ships of other countries, winch 
call there m passing A third difficulty is the comparatively small 
tomiage and volume of Italian txpoits relatively to the imports, 
the former in 1907 being about one fourth of the latttr, and greatly 
out of proportion to tlic relative value while a fourth is the Incic 
of facilities for handling goods, especially m the smaller ports 

The total imports for the first six months of 1907 amounted to 
;^57,84n,ooo, an mcrease of £7,520,000 as compared with the rorrt- 
sponding period of 1906 The exports for the corresiiondmg period 
amounted to £35,840,000, a diminution of £1,520,000 as compared 
with the corresponding pt^riod of 1906 1 hi diminution was due to a 

smaller exportation of raw silk and oil 1 he countries with which this 
trade Ls mainly earned on are (imporlsi United Kingdom, Germany, 
United States, France, Russia .ind India (exports) Switzerland, 
United States, (.ermany, France, United Kingdom and Argentina 

fhe most important imports arc minerals, including coal and 
metals (both m pig and wrought) silks, raw, spun and woven 
«tone, potters earths, earthenware and glass corn, flour and 
fannaieous products , cotton, raw, spun and woven , and live stock 
The prmciivil exports arc silk and cotton tissues, hvi stock, wines, 
spirits and oils corn, flour, macaroni and similar products and 
minerals, chiefly sulphur Before the tanfl reform of 1887 manu- 
factured articles, alimentary products and raw materials for manu- 
facture held the princip.il places m the unports In the exports 
alimentary products came first, wliile raw materials for manufacture 
and manufactured articles were ol little account Ihe transforma- 
tion of Italy from a punly agiiciiltural into a laigely industrial 
country is sliown by the circumstance that trade m raw stuffs, simi- 
manufdctured and manufactured materials, now prcpondeiatcs over 
that 111 alimentary products and w holly-manufactund articles, both 
th( unportation of raw materials and the exportation of manufactured 
.irtieles having increised Ihe balance of Italian trade has under- 
gone frequent fluctuations The large predominance of imports 
over exports aftei 1884 was a result of the falling off of the export 
trade an hve stock, olive oil and wme, on account of the closing of 
the French market, while the importation of corn from Russia and 
the Balkan States increased considoiably In 1894 the excess of 
imports over exports fell to £2,720,000, but by 1898 it had growfli 
m eonsequcncc cluefly of the increased importation pi 
cool, raw cotton and cotton thread, ,pig and cast iron, old iron, 
grease and oil-seeds ior use in Italian industries In 1899 the excess 
of imports over exports fell to £3,006,000 , but since then it has never 
been less than £12,000,000 

Educaltm — Public instiruction m Italy is regulated by the 
state, Which maantams public scKools of every grade, and 
requires that other public schools shall conform to the Tiileb of 
the state schools No private person may open a school without* 
state authorization Schools may he classed thus — 

1 Elementary, of two grades, of the lower of which there 
must legally be at least one for boys and one for girls m each 
commune , while the upper grade Elementary school is requu-ed 
in oommunes having normal and secondary schools or over 
4000 inhabitants In both the instruction is free They are 
maintained by the communes, sometimes with state help 
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The age limit is six to nine years for the lower grade, and up 
to twelve for the higher grade, attendance being obligatory at 
the latter also where it exists 2 Secondary instruction (1 ) 
classical in the ginnast and hcetj the latter leading to the 
universities , (11 ) technical 3 Higher education — universities, 
higher institutes and special schools 
Of the secondary and higher educatory methods, in the normal 
schools and licei the state provides for the payment of the staff 
and for scientific material, and often largely supports the ginnasi 
and technical schools, which should by law be supported by the 
communes The universities are maintained by the state and 
by their own ancient resources , while the higher special schools 
are maintained conjointly by the state, the province, the com- 
mune and (sometimes) the local chamber of commerce 

The number of persons unable to read and write has gradually 
decreased, both absolutely and in proportion to the number of 
inhabitants The census of 1871 gave 73 % of illiterates, that 
of 1881,67 %, and that of 1901,56%, z ^ 51 8 for males and 60 8 
for females In Piedmont there were 17 7 % of illiterates above 
SIX years (the lowest) and in Calabria 78 7 % (the highest), 
the figures for the whole country being 48 5 As might be 
expected, progress has been most rapid where\er education, at 
the moment of national unification, was most widely diffused 
For instance, the number of bridegrooms unable to write their 
names in 1872 was in the province of Turin 26 %, and in the 
Calabrian province of Cosenza 90 % , in 1899 the percentage in 
the province of lurin had fallen to 5 %, while in that of Cosenza 
it was still 76 % Infant asylums (where the first rudiments of 
instruction are imparted to children between two and a half and 
SIX years of age) and elementary schools have increased in 
number There has been a corresponding increase in the number 
of scholars Thus — 


Year 

Infant Asylums 
(Public and Private) 

Daily h lementary Schools 
(Public and Private) 

N umber of 
Asylums 

Number of 
Scholars 

Number of 
Schoolrooms 

Number of 
Scholars 

1885-86 
' 1890-91 
j 1901-02 

2083 

2296 

3314 

240,365 

278,204 

355,594 

53,628 

57,077 

61,777 

2,252,898 

2,418,692 

2,733,349 


The teachers in 1901-1902 numbered 65,739 (exclusive of 576 
non teaching directors and 322 teachers of special subjects) or 
about 41 5 scholars per teacher 

The rate of increase m the public state-supported schools has been 
much greater than in the private schools School buildings have 
been unproved and the qualifications of teachers raised Neverthe 
less, many schools arc still defective, both from a hygienic and a 
teaching point of view , while the economic position of the ele- 
mentary teachers, who m Italy depend upon the communal admini- 
stration'* an 1 not upon the state, is still in many parts of the country 
extremely low 

The law of 1877 rendering education compulsory for children 
between six and nine years of age has been the principal cause of the 
spread of elementary education 1 he law is, however, imperfectly 
enforced for financial reasons In 1901 -1902 only 65 % out of the 
whole number of children between six and nine years of age were 
registered m the lower standards of the elementary and pnvate 
schools The evening schools have to some extent helped to spread 
education Their number and that of their scholars have, however, 
decreased since the withdrawal of state subsidies In 1871-1872 
Liere were 375,947 scholars at the evening schools and 154,585 at 
the holiday schools, while m 1900 -1901 these numbers had fallen 
to 94,510 and 35,460 respectively These are, however, the only 
institutions in which a decrease is shown, and by the law of 1906 
5000 of these institutions are to be provided in the communes where 
the proportion of illiterates is highest In 1895 they numbered 4245, 
with 138,181 scholars Regimental schools impart elementary 
education to illiterate soldiers Whereas the levy of 1894 showed 
40 % of the recruits to be completely illiterate, only 27 % were 
Illiterate when the levy was discharged m 1897 Pnvate institutions 
and working-class associations have stnven to improve the intel 
lectual conditions of the working classes Popular universities have 
lately attained considerable development The number of institutes 
devoted to secondary education remained almost unchanged between 
1 880-1 88 1 and 1895-1896 In some places the number has even been 
diminished by the suppression of pnvate educational institutes 
But the number of scholars has considerably increased, and shows 
a ratio supenor to the general increase of the population Ihc 
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greatest increase has taken place in technical education, where it has 
been much more rapid than m classical education There are three 
higher commercial schools, with academic rank, at Venice, Genoa 
and Ban, and eleven secondary commercial schools , and technical 
tin 1 commercial schools for women at Florence and Milan The 
number of agricultural schools has also grown, although the total 
IS relatively small when compared with population The attendance 
at the various classes of secondary schools in 1882 and 1902 is shown 
by the following table — 


1 ■■ 

1882 

1907 

No of 
Schools 

Ginnasi — 

Government 

13.875 

24,081 

192 

On an equal footing with govern- , 

ment schools 

6,417 

7,208 

76 

Not on such a footing 

22,609 

24,8501 

442 

Total 

f2,8ll 

56,130 

710 

Technical schools — 




Government 

7,510 

30,411 

188 

On an etjual footing 

«,653 

12,055 

3,623^ 

lOI 

Not on such a footing 

8,670 

106* 

Total 

24,833 

46,089 

395 

T icei — 1 

Government 

6,623 

10,983 

121 

Oil an equal footi ig | 

1 1,167 

1,055 

4,962* 

33 

Not on such a footing 

4,600 

187 

Total 

12,390 

17,900 

341 

T echnical institutes — ^ 




Government 1 

5,555 

9,654 

54 

On an equal footing ' 

1,684 

1,898 

18 

Not on such a footing , j 

619 

378^ 

7 

Total 

7,«58 

11,930 


Nautical institutes — 

Government 

758 

1 1,878 

18 

On an equal footing 

69 

38 

1 I 

Not on such a footing 

13 

29* 

1 

T ot il 

816 

I 945 

20 


> 1896 


The schools which do not obtain equality with government schools 
are either some of those conducted by religious orders, or else those 
in which a sufficient standard is not reached The total number of 
such schools was, m 1896, 742 with 33,813 pupils 

1 he pupils of the secondary schools reach a maximum of 6 Oo per 
1000 m Liguna and 5 92 m Latium, and a minimum of 2 30 m the 
Abruzzi, 2 27 in Calabria and i 65 m Basilicata 

For the boarding schools, or convitti, there are only incomplete 
reports except for the institutions directly dependent on the ministry 
of public instruction, which are comparatively few The rest aie 
largely directed by religious institutions In 1895-1896 there weic 
919 convitti for boys, with 59,066 pupils, of which 40, with 3814 
pupils, were d^endent on the ministry (in 1901-1902 there were 43 of 
these with 4030 pupils) , and 1456 for girls, with 49,367 pupils, of which 
only 8, with about 600 pupils, were dependent on the ministry 
The ^cuole normalt or training schools (i 17 m number, of which 75 
were government institutions) for teachers had 1329 male students m 
1901-1902, showing hardly any increase, while the female students 
increased from 8005 m 1882-1883 to 22,316 in 1895-1896, but 
decreased to 19,044 in 1901-1902, owing to the admission of women 
to telegraph and telephone work The female secondary schools m 
1881-1882 numbered 77, of which 7 were government institutions, 
with 3569 pupils in 1901-1902 there were 233 schools (9 govern- 
mental) with 9347 pupils 

The total attendance of students m the various faculties at the 
different universities and higher institutes is as follows — 



1882 

1902 

Law 

4,801 

8,385 

Philosophy and letters 

419 

1,703 

Medicine and surgery 

4,4*8 

9,055 

Professional diploma, pharmacy ' 

798 

3,290 

Mathematics and natural science 

1,364 

3,500 

t ngmeenng ^ 

982 

1,293 

Agriculture 

145 

507 

Commerce 

128 

167 

Total 1 

13,065 

27,900 
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Thus a large all-round increase m secondary and higher education 
IS shown — satisfactory in many respects, but showing that more 
young men devote themselves to the learned professions (especially 
to the law) than the economic condition of the country will justify 
There are 21 universities — Bologna, Cagliari, Camenno, Catania, 
Ferrara, Genoa, Macerata, Messina, Modena, Naples, Padua, Palermo, 
Parma, Pavia, Perugia, Pisa, Rome, Sassari, Siena, Turm, Urbino, 
of which Camenno, Ferrara, Perugia and Urbino are not state 
institutions , university courses are also given at Aquila, Ban and 
Catanzaro Of these the most frequented in 1904-1905 were Naples 
(4745), Tunn (3451), Rome (2630), Bologna (1711), Pavia (1559), 
Padua (1364), Genoa (1276), and the least frequented, Cagliari (254), 
Siena (235) and Sassari (200) The professors are ordinary and 
extraordinary, and free professors {hben docentt), corresponding to 
the German Pnvatdozenten, are also allowed to be attached to the 
universities 

The institutions which co-operate with the universities are the 
special schools for engineers at Turin, Naples, Rome and Bologna 
(and others attached to some of the universities) , the higher technical 
institute at Milan, the higher veterinary schools of Milan, Naples 
and Tunn, the institute for higher studies at Florence {Ishtuto dt 
studt supenon, prattci e dt peyfeztonamento), the literary and scientihc 
academy of Milan, the higher institutes for the training of female 
teachers at Florence and Rome, the Institute of Social Studies at 
Llorence, the higher commercial schools at Venice, Ban and Genoa, 
the commercial university founded by L Bocconi at Milan in 1902, 
the higher naval school at Genoa, the higher schools of agriculture 
at Milan and Portici, the experimental institute at Perugia, the 
school of forestry at Vallambrosa, the industrial museum at Turin 
The special secondary institutions, distinct fiom those already 
reckoned under the universities and allied schools, include an 
Oriental institute at Naples with 243 pupils , 34 schools of agriculture 
with (1904-1905) 1925 students , 2 schools of mining (at Caltanisetta 
and Iglesias) with (1904-1905) 83 students , 308 industrial and 
commercial schools with (1903-1904) 46,411 students 174 schools 
of design and moulding with (1898) 12,556 students 13 government 
fine art institutes (1904-1905) with 2778 students and 13 non- 
government with 1602 students 5 government institutes of music 
with 1026 Students, and 51 non government with 4109 pupils (1904- 
1905) Almost all of these show a considerable increase 

Libraries are numerous in Italy, those even of small cities 
being often rich m manuscripts and valuable works Statistics 
collected in 1893-1894 and 1896 revealed the existence of 1831 
libraries, either private (but open to the public) or completely 
public The public libraries have been enormously increased 
since 1870 by the incorporation of the treasures of suppressed 
monastic institutions The richest in manuscripts is that of the 
Vatican, especially since the purchase of the Barberini Library in 
1902 , It now contains over 34,000 MSS The Vatican archives 
are also of great importance Most large towns contain im- 
portant state or communal archives, in which a considerable 
amount of research is being done by local investigators , the 
various societies for local history {Soctetd dt Storia Patna) do 
very good work and issue valuable publications , the treasures 
which the archives contain are by no means exhausted I ibraries 
and archives are under the superintendence of the Ministry of 
Public Instruction A separate department of this ministry 
under a director-general has the charge of antiquities and fine 
arts, making archaeological excavations and supervising those 
undertaken by private persons (permission to foreigners, even 
to foreign schools, to excavate in Italy is rarely granted), and 
maintaining the numerous state museums and picture galleries 
The exportation of works of art and antiquities from Italy without 
leave of the ministry is forbidden (though it has in the past 
been sometimes evaded) An inventory of those objects, the 
exportation of which can in no case be permitted, has been 
prepared , and the ministry has at its disposal a fund of £200,000 
for the purchase of important works of art of all kinds 

Chartites — In Italy there is no legal right in the poor to be 
supported by the parish or commune, nor any obligation on the 
commune to relieve the pooi — except in the case of forsaken 
children and the sick poor Public charity is exercised through 
the permanent charitable foundations {opere pie), which arc, 
however, very unequally distributed m the different provinces 
The districts of Italy which show between 1881 and 1903 the 
greatest increase of new institutions, or of gifts to old ones, are 
Lombardy, Piedmont, Liguria, while Sardinia, Calabria and 
Basilicata stand lowest, Latium standing comparatively low 

The patrimony of Italian charitable institutions is considerable 
and IS constantly increasing In 1880 the number of charitable 
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institutions (exclusive of pubhc pawnshops, or Montt dt Pteid, and 
other institutions which combine operations of credit with charity) 
was approximately 22,000, with an aggregate patrimony of nearly 
;^8o,ooo,ooo 1 he revenue was about ;^3, 600, 000 after deduction of 
taxes, interest on debts, expenses of in inagement, &c , /2,o8o,ooo 
Adding to this ^^1,240,000 of communal and provincial subsidies, 
tlie product of the labour of inmates, temporary subscriptions, &c , 
the net revenue available for charity was, during 1880, ;^3,86o,ooo 
Of this sum £200,000 was spent for religious purposes Between 
1881 and 1905 the bequests to existing institutions and sums left for 
the endowment of new institutions amounted to about £16,604,600 
Charitable institutions take, as a rule, the two forms of outdoor 
and indoor relief and attendance The indoor institutions are the 
more import iiit m regard to endowment, and consist of hospitals 
for the infirm (a number of these are situated at the seaside) , of 
hospitals for chronic and incurable diseases , of orphan asylums , 
of poorhouses and shelters for beggars , of infant asylums or in- 
stitutes for the first education of children under six years of age , 
of lun itic asylums of homes for the deaf and dumb , and of 
institutes for the blind The outdoor charitable institutions include 
those which distribute help in money or food , those which supply 
medicine and medical help , those which aid mothers unable to rear 
their own children , those which subsidize orphans and foundlings , 
those which subsulize educational institutes , and those which supply 
marriage portions Between i88i and 1898 the chief increases took 
place m the endowments of hospitals , orphan asylums , infant 
asylums , poorhouses almshouses voluntary workhouses , and 
institutes for the blind The least creditably administered of these 
arc the asylums for abandoned infants , m 1887, of a total of 23,913, 
53 77 % ^Led , while during the years 1893-1896 (no later statistics 
are available) of 117,970 51 72 % died The average mortality 
under one year for the whole of Italy in 1893-1896 was only 16 66 % 
Italian chanty legislation was reformed by the laws of 1862- and 
1890, which attempted to provide efficacious protection for endow- 
ments, and to ensure the application of the income to the purposes 
for which it was intended The law considers as “ charitable in- 
stitutions " (opere pte) all poorhouses, almshouses and institutes 
which partly or wholly give help to able-bodied or infirm paupers, 
or seek to improve their moral and economic condition , and also the 
Congyegaztoni di cantd (municipal chanty boards existing in every 
commune, and composed of members elected by the municipal 
council), which administer funds destined for the poor in general All 
charitable institutions were under the protection of provincial adminis- 
trative junta, existing in every province, and empowered to control the 
management of charitable endowments The supreme control was 
vested in the minister of the Interior The law of 1 890 also empowers 
every citizen to appeal to the tribunals on behalf of the poor, for 
whose benefit a given charitable institution may have been intended 
A more recf*nt law provides for the formation of a central body, 
with provincial commissions under it Its effect, however, has been 
comparatively small 

Public pawnshops or Monit dt pietd numbered 555 m 1896, 
with a net patrimony of £2,879,625 In that year their income, 
including revenue from capitil, was £416,385, and their expenditure 
^^300,232 The amount lent on security was £4,153,229 

The Monti frumentarii or co operative corn deposits, which lend 
seed corn to firmers, and arc repaid after harvest with interest in 
kind, numbered 1615 in 1894, and possessed a jmtrimony of £240,000 
In «iddition to the regular charitable institutions, the communal 
and provincial authorities exercise charity, the former (in 1899) to the 
extent of £1,827,166 and the latter to the extent of £919,832 per 
annum Part of these sums is given to hospitals, ancf part spent 
directly by the communal and provincial authorities Of the sum 
spent by the communes, about ^ goes for the sanitary service (doctors, 
midwives, vaccination), I for the maintenance of foundlings, 
for the support of the sick m hospitals, and ^ for sheltenng 
the aged and needy Of the sum spent by the provincial authorities, 
over half goes to lunatic asylums and over a quarter to the mainten- 
ance of foundling hospitals 

Religion — The great majority of Italians — 9712% — a>e 
Roman Catholics Besides the ordinary Latin rite, sever^Ll 
others are recognized The Armenians of Venice maintain their 
traditional characteristics The Albanians of the southern 
provinces still employ the Greek rite and the Greek language 
in their public worship, and their priests, like those of the Greek 
Church, are allowed to marry Certain peculiarities introduced 
by St Ambrose distinguish the ritual of Milan from that of the 
general church Up to 1871 the island of Sicily was, according- 
to the buU of Urban II , ecclesiastically dependent on the king, 
and exempt from the canonical power of the pope 
Though the territorial authority of the papal see was practically 
abolished in 1870, the fact that Rome is the seat of the admini- 
strative centre of the vast organization of the church is not 
without significance to the nation In the same city in which 
the administrative functions of the body politic are centralized 
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there still exists the court of the spnritual potentate whidi m 
1879 consisted of 1821 persons Protestants number some 
65,00a, lof whom half are Italian and half ioreign Of the former 
22,500 are Waldensians The number of Jews was returned 
as 3:6,000, but IS certamly higher There are, besides, m Italy 
some 2500 members of the Greek Orthodox Church There 
were m 1901 .20,707 parishes .m Italy, 68,444 secular clergy and 
48,043 regulars (monks, lay brothers and nuns) The size of 
parishes varies from provmce to province, Sicily having larger 
parishes m virtue of the old Sicilian church laws, and Naples, 
and some parts .of central Italy, having the smallest The 
Italian parishes had m 1901 a total 'gross revenue, mduding 
assignments from the public worship endowment fund, of 
£1,280,000 or an average of £63 per parish , 51 % of this gross 
sum consLSls of revenue from glebe lands 

1 he kingdom is divided into 264 sees and ten abbeys, or prela<tiires 
mUlnts dtoceseos The dioceses ace as follow s — 

A 6 BUburbioanan sees— Ustia and Volletri, Porto and Sta Rufina, 
Albano, Frascati, Palestrina, Sabina — all held by caidinal bishops 
B 74 sees immediately aubjeot to the Holy See, of which 12 are 
archiepisoopal and Oi cpiscop:^ 

C 37 ecclesiastical provinces, each under a metropolitan, com- 
posed of 148 suffragan dioceses Iheir position is indicated m the 
following table — 

Su^ragans 

Anglona- Puisi, Tiicanco, Venosa 
Convorsano, Rnvo-Brtonto 
S Agata de' ‘Goti, Alife, Armno, AscoU 
Satriano Gerignola, Aiellino, Bojano, 
Bovino, Tanno, Lucera, S Severo, 
Telese (Cerj»eto), Termoli 
Faenza, ‘Imola 
No suffragan 

GalWlli-Nuoro, Iglesias, Oglia»tra 
Caiarzo, Calvi-leano, Caserta, Isernia- 
Venafro, Sessa 
No suffragan 

S Angelo de' Lombardi-Bisaccia, I>ace- 
donia, Miffo Lucano 

Macerata-1 olentino, Montalto, Ripatran- 
soiie, S Sevcrino 

Bor^o S Sejmlcro, Colle di Val d Elsa, 
Fiesole, S Mmiato, ModigUana, Pistoia- 
Prato 

Albenga, 'Bobbio, Chiavari, Savona-Noli, 
Fortona, Ventimiglia 
No suffragan 
No bu'ffragan 
Tipari, Nicosia, Patti 
Bergamo, Brescia, Como, Crema, 
Cremona, Lodi, 'Mantua, Pavia 
Carpi, Guastalla, Massa-Carrara, Reggio 
Caltanibctta, Oirgenti 
Actrra, Ischia, Ndia, Pozzuoli 
Ales- Terralba 
Gallipoli, Lecce, Ugento 
Crifalh, Mazzaia, Trapani 
Leghorn, Pescia, Pontremoli, Volterra 
Bettinoro, Cervid, Ceseiia, Comacchio, 
Forli, Rimini, barsina 
Bove, Cassano, Catanzaro, Cotrone, 
Oerace, Nicastro, Oppido, Nicotera- 
Tropea, Sfiulllaee 

Acerno, Capaccio-Vallo, IDiano, Marsico- 
Nuovo and Potenza, Nooem dei 
Pagani, Nusco, Policastro 
Alghero, Ampunas and Tempio, Bisarhio, 
Bosa 
Cariati 

Chiusi-Pienza, Grosseto, Massa Maritiima, 
Sovana-Pitighano 

Cffltagrronc, Noto, Piazza-Armerina 
Castellammare 
Castellaneta, Oria 


■Metropolitans 
Acerenza-Matera 
Ban 

Benevento 


Bolo^a 

Brinnm and Ostuni 

Cagliari 

Capua 

Chieti anil Vasto 
Conza and Campagna 


Fermo 

Florence 


Genoa 

Lanciano and Ortona 
Manfredonia and Vicsti 
Messina 
Milan 

Modena 

Monrcale 

Naples 

Orrrtano 

Otranto 

Palermo 

Pisa 

Ravenna 
Reggio Calabha 


Salerno 


bassan 

S Severmo 
Siena 


Syracuse 

Sorrento 

Taranto 

Trani-NaaarcthnBarletta, 

Bisceghe 

Turin 


Andria 

Acqui, Alba, Aosta, Asti, Cuneo, Fossano, 
Ivrea,Mondo.vi,PineroJo, SaJazio, Susa 
Urbino S Angelo in Vado-Urbania,»Cagli^PergQla, 

Fossombrone, Montefeltro, Pesaro, 
SinigagUa 

Venice (patriarch) Adna, Brilhmo-Feltre, Geneda (Vittono), 

Chioggia, Concordia - Portogruaro, 
Padua, Treviso, Verona, 'Vicenza 

VerceUi Alessandria della Paglia, Bieha, Casale, 

Mon ferrate, Novara, Vigevano 


Twelve archbishops and stxty-one bishops are independent of all 
metropolitaa supervision, and hold directly of Bie Hory See. the 
archbishops >are those of Ainalh, Aqnila, Cameemo and Xreia, 
Catania, Cosenra, Ferrara, Gaeta, Lucca, Perugia, Rossano, Spoieto, 
and Udine, and the bishops those of Acireale, Acquapendeiite, Alatn, 
Amelia, Anagm, Ancona-Umona, Aqmno-Sora-'Pontecorvo, Arezzo, 
Ascoli, Aasisi, Aversa, Bagnorea, ©orgo San Bonmno, Cava-barno, 
Citt4 Cli iCastcllo, 'Cittd ddla Pieve, Cmtd Castellana-Orte-Gallese, 
Gorneto-Civita Vecclua, Cortona, Fabriano-Matehca, Fano, Fereiitino 
Foggia, FoligJiCL Gravina-Mout^eloso, Gubbio, Jesi, Lum^Sarzana 
and Bragnalo, b Marco- Hisignano, Marsi (Pesema), Melfi-RapoHa 
Mileto, Molfetta- lerhrzi-Giiovennazzo, Monopoli, Montalcino, Monte- 
fiascone, Montepulciano, Nardo, Narm, Nooera on Umbria, Norcia, 
<Orvieto, Osimo-Cingoh, Paima, Penne-Atm, Piacenza, Poggio 
Mirioto, Rocanati- Loreto, Rietn, 'begm, Sntn-Nepi, 'Ivecamo, Term, 
Icrracma-Piperno-Sezzc, Tivoh, lodi, Invento, I roia, Valva- 
Sulmona, Veroh, Viter bo-Toscanella Excluding the diocese of 
Rome and suburbicariam sees, each see has an average area of 
430 sq m and a population of 121,285 souls The largest skjcs exist 
in Vciietia and Lombardy, aud the smallest in the provinces of 
Naples, Leghorn, Forll, Ancona, Pesaffo, Urbmo, Caserta, AvcUino 
and Ascoli 1 he Italian sees (exclusive of Rome and of the suburbi- 
canan sees) have a total annual revenue of 2 06 ,000 equal to an 
average of £800 per see The richest is that of Girgenti, with ;^6304, 
and the poorest that of Porto Maurizio, with only £i4(i In each 
diocese IS a seminary or diocesan school 

In 1855 an act was passed in the Sardinian states ior the dis- 
establishment of all ihouses of the religious orders not engaged m 
preaching, teaching or the care of the sick, of all chapters «... 
of collegiate churches not having .a cure of souls or existing 
in towns of less than 20,000 inhabitants, and of all private 
benefices for which no service was paid by the holders * 
file property and money thus obtained were used to form an ecclesi- 
astical lund (Cassa Ecciestastua) distinct from the linoiices of the 
state This act resulted m the suppression of 274 monasteiies with 
3733 friars, of 61 nunneries with 1756 imiins and of 2722 ohapteis and 
benefices ’In i860 and 1861 the royal commissioners (even befoie 
the constitution of the new kingdom of Italy had been formally 
declaircd) i-sued decrees by which there were abolished — (i) in 
Umbria, 197 monasteries and 102 convents with 1809 male and 
2393 female associates, and 830 diopters or benefices (2) in the 
Marches, 292 monastciies and 127 convents with 2950 male and 
2728 /cm lie associates (3) in the Neapolitan provinces, 747 monas- 
teries and 275 convents with 8787 male and 7493 female associates 
There were thus disestablished in seven or eight years 2075 houses 
lof the regular dergy occupied by 31,649 persons , and the confiscated 
(property yielded a revenue of £398,298 And at the same time there 
had been suppressed 11,889 dhipters and benefices of the secular 
clergy, Which yielded an annual income of £199,149 The value of 
the capital thus potentially freed was estimated at £12,000,000, 

I though hitherto the ecclesiastical possessions in Lombardy, Emilia, 
luscany and bicily had been untoucihed As yet the Cassa Ecclesi- 
asfica had no right to dispose of the property thus entrusted to it 
but m 1862 an act was ptwsed by which it 'transferred all its real 
propel ty to ithe national domain, and was icsedited with a cone- 
sponding amount by tht exchequer The pioperty could now be 
disposed of dike the other property of the domain , and except in 
Sicily, where the system of emphyteusis was adopted, the church 
'lands began to be sold by auction lo encourage the poorer classes 
of the people to ibecome landholders, it was decided that the lots 
offered for sale should be small, and that the purchaser should be 
allowed to pay by Eve or ten yearly instalments By a new act in 
1866 the process of secularization was extended to the w hole kingdom 
All the members of the suppressed coimnumtieB received iull exercise 
<of all the ordinary political and civil xi^ts of laymen , and annuities 
were granted >to all those who had taken permanent religious vows 
prior to the iStth of January 1864 To priests and choristers, for 
example, of the proprietary or endowed orders were assigned £24 per 
annum if they were upwards of sixty years of age, £16 it upwards of 
40, and t^I4, 8s if younger The Cassa Eoclesiastica was abolished, 
and m its stead was instituted a rondo pel CuUo^ or public worship 
fund From the general confiscation were exempted the buildings 
actually used for public worship, as episcopal residences orsemmaries, 
c^c , OTwhich had been appropriated to the use of schools, poorhouses, 
hospitals, &c , as well as the buildings, appurtenances, and movable 
qiraperty of the abbeys of Monte Casino, Bella Cava dei Tirreni, ban 
Martino della Scala, Monreale, Certosa near Pavia, and other estab- 
Ushments of the same kind of importance as architectural or historical 
monuments An annuity equal to the ascertained revenue of the 
suppretfsed institutions was planed to the credit of the rfund in the 
government 5 % consols A fourth of this sum was to be handed 
to the communes ito be emplDyed on works of 'beneficence or education 
as soon as a surplus was obtained from that part of the annuity 
assigned for the pa5nnent df monastic pensions , and in Sioily, 
209 communes entered on*their privileges as soon as theqjatrimony 
was liquidated Another act in 1867 decreed the suppression of 
certain foundations which had escaped tlie action of previous 
measure?, put an extraordinary tax of 30 % on the Whole of the 
patrimony of the church, and granted the government 'the right of 
issuing 5 % bonds sufficient to\rmg irtto the treasury £16,000,000, 
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which were to be accepted at theimommal value as purchase money 
for the alienated property Ihe public worship endowment iund 
has relieved the state exchequer of the cost of pubhc worship , has 
gradually furnished to the pooror parish pnests an addition to 
their ‘stipends, raising them to per annum, withithe prospect 
of further raising them to ;^40 , and has cortnbutcd to the outlay 
incurred ’by the communes for religious purposes The monastic 
buildings required for pubhc purposes have been made o\er to the 
communal and provincial authorities, while the same authorities 
have been entrusted with the administration of the ecclesiastical 
revenues previously set apart for chanty and educ ition, and objects 
of art and historical interest have been consigned to public libranc^ 
and museums Hy tliese laws the reception of novices was for- 
bidden in the existing conventual ostabhshments the extinction of 
which had been decreed, and all new foundations were forbidden, 
except those engaged in aastruction and the care of the sick 
®ut the laws have not been rigorously enforced of late years and 
the ecclesiastical possessions seized by the state were tin own on the 
m irket simultaneously, and so realized very low prices, being often 
bought up by wealthy religious institutions The large number 
of these institutions was increased when these bodies wore expelled 
from France 

On the 30th of June 1903 the patrimony of the endowment fund 
amounted to ;£i 7,339,040, of which only ;^264,289 were represented 
by buildings still occupied by monks or nuns The rest was madt up 
of capital and inttrest The liabilities of the fund (capitalized) 
amounted to ;{io,668,io5, of which monastic pensions represented a 
rapidly diminishing sum of £2,564,930 The chief items of annual 
expenditure drawn from the fund tire the supplementary stipends 
to pnests and the pensions to members of suppressed religious houses 
The number of persons in receipt of monastic pensions on the 30th 
of June i8qo was 13,255 , but wlule this item of expenditure will 
<hsappear by the deaths of those entitled to pensions, the supple- 
mentary stipends and contributions are gradually increasing Ihe 
following table shows the course of the two mam categones of the 
fund from 1876 to 1902-1903 — 


the elective chamber is the more important 1 he senate con^. 
of princes of the 'blood who have attained their majority, and 
of an unlimited number of senators above forty years of age, 
who are qualified under any one of twenty-one specified cate- 
gones — by having either held high office, or attained celebrity 
m science, literature, &c In iqo8 there were 318 senators 
exclusive of five members of the royal family Nomination ls 
by the king for hfe Besides its legislative functioas, the senate 
IS the highest court of justice m the case of political offences or 
the impeachment of ministers The deputies to the lower house 
are m number, / e one to every 64,893 of the popul^jition, 
and all the constituencies are single-member constituencies 
Ihe party system is not really strong Ihe suffrage ls extended 
to all citizens over twenty-one years of age who can read and 
write and have either attained a certain standard of elementary 
education or are qualified by paying a rent which vanes from 
£6 in communes of 2500 inhabitants to £16 m communes of 
150,000 inhabitants, or, if peasant farmers, t6s of rent , or 
by being sharers in the profits of farms on which not less than 
j£3, 4s of direct (including provincial) taxation is paid , or h\ 
paying not less than £16 in direct (including provmcial) taxation 
Others, members of the professional classes, are qualfficd 
to vote by their position The number of electors (2,541,327) 
at the general election in 1904 was 29 % of ihe male population 
over twenty-one years of age, and 7 6 % of the total population- 
exclusive of those temporarily disfranchised on account of 
military service , and of these 62 7 % voted No candidate 
can be returned unless he obtains more than half the \oteb given 
and more than one-sixth of the total number on the register , 


Monastic pensions, liquidation of re- 
ligious property ind provi ion ot 
shelter for nuns 

Supplementary si;ipends to bishops md 
parochial clergy, assignments to bar- 
dinian clergy and expenditure for edu- 
cation and charitable pirrposes 

Roman Chariictble and Relrgwns Fxmd — The law of the 19th of 
June 1873 contained special provisions, in conformity with the 
character of Rome as the seat of the papacy , and with the situation 
created by the t aw of Guar inlees According to the census of 1871 
there were in the oitv and jirovince of Rome 474 monastic establish- 
ments (311 for monks, 163 for nuns), occupied by 432O monks and 
3H25 nuns, and possessing a gross revenue of 4,780,89'! hre Of these, 
120 monasteries and 90 convents were situated in the city, 51 
monasteries and 22 convents in the " suburbicanates The law df 
1873 created a special charitable and religious fund of the city, while 
It left untouched 23 monasteries and 49 convents which had either 
the character of private institutions or were supported by foreign 
funds New parishes were created, old parishes were improved, the 
property of the suppressed religions corporations was assigned to 
charitable and educational institutions and to hospitals, while 
propt i ty having no special application was used to form a charitable 
and religious fund On the 30th of June 1903 the balance-sheet Of 
this fund showed a credit amounting to £1,796,120 and a debit of 
£160,819 Expenditure for the year 1902-1903 was £889,858 and 
revenue £818,674 

Constiliiiton and Government — The Vatican palace itself 
(with St Peter’s), the Lateran palace, and the papal villa 
at Castel Gandolfo have secured to them the privilege of 
extraterritoriality by the law of 1871 The small republic of 
San Marino is the only other enclave in Italian territory I 
Italy IS a constitutional monarchy, in which the executive 
power belongs exclusively to the sovereign, while the legislative 
power IS shared by bim with the parliament He holds 
supreme command by land and sea, appoints ministers and 
officials, promulgates the laws, coins money, bestows Ronours, 
has the right of pardoning, and summons and dissolves the 
paihameat Treaties with foreign powers, however, must have 
the consent of parliament The sovereign is irresponsible, the 
ministers, the signature of one of whom is required to give 
validity to royal decrees, being responsible Parliament consists 
of two chambers, the senate and the Chamber of Deputies, 
which axe nominally on an equal footing, though practically 


1870 

i88s-i8h() 

1898 1899 

1902-1903 

:^ 749 ,I 7 ^ 

£^91,339 

£226,479 

;^i 65 ,i 44 

142,912 

128,521 

210,020 

347,940 


otherwise a soiond ballot must be 
held Nor can he be returned under 
the age of thirty, and he must be 
qualified as an elector All salaried 
government officials (except mmis- 
ters, undcr-se( retaries of state and 
other high functionaries, and officers 
in the army or navy), and ecclesiastics, 
are disqualified for dcction Senators 
and deputies receive no salary but have free passes on 
railways throughout Italy and on certain lines of steamers 
Parliaments are quinquennial, but the king ma> dissolve the 
Chamber of Deputies at any time, being bound, however, to 
convoke a new chamber within four months The executive 
must call parliament together annually Eac^h of the chambers 
has the right of introducing new bills, as has also the government , 
but all money bills must originate in the Chamber of Deputies 
The consent of both chambers and the assent of the king is 
necessary to their being passed Ministers may attend the 
debates of either house but can only vote in that of which they 
are members The sittmgs of both houses are public, and an 
absolute majority of the members must be present to make 
a sitting valid The ministers are eleven m number and have 
salaries of about £1000 each , the presidency of the counul of 
ministers (created in 1889) may be held by itself or (as is usual) 
in (onjunction with any other portfolio Ihe ministnes are 
interior (under whom are the prefects of the several provinces), 
foreign affairs, treasury (separated from finance in 1889), finance, 
public works, justice and eccJesiastical affairs, war, marme, 
pubhc instruction, commerce, industry and agnculture, pests 
and telegraphs (separated from public works m 1889) Each 
minister is aided by an under-secretary of state at a salary of 
£500 There is a council of 5>tate with advisory functions, which 
can also decide certam questions of administration, especially 
apphcations from local authorities and conflicts between 
muiistnes, and a court of accounts, which has the right of 
examuaing all details of state expenditure In every countr>^ 
the bureaucracy is abused, with more or less reason, for im- 
progressiveness, timidity and “ red-tape,” and Italy is no 
exception to the rule The officials are not well paid, and are 
certainly numerous , while the manifold checks and counter- 
checks have by no means always been sufficient to prevent 
dishonesty 
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Titles of Honour — The former existence of so many separate 
sovereignties and " fountains of honour " gave rise to a great many 
hereditary titles of nobility Besides many hundreds of princes, 
dukes, marquesses, counts, barons and viscounts, there are a large 
number of persons of patrician ” rank, persons with a right to the 
designation nobtle or signori, and certain hereditary knights or 
cavalieri In the ' Golden Book of the Capitol " {Libro d Oro del 
Campidogho) are inscribed 321 patrician families, and of these 28 
have the title of prince and 8 that of duke, while the others are 
marquesses, counts or simply patricians For the Italian orders of 
knighthood see Knighthood and Chivalry Orders of Knighthood 
The king’s uncle is duke of Aosta, his son is prince of Piedmont and 
his cousin is duke of Cxenoa 

Justice — The judiciary system of Italy is mainly framed on the 
French model Italy has courts of cassation at Rome, Naples, 
Palermo, Turin, Florence, 20 appeal couit districts, 1&2 tribunal 
districts and 1535 mandamenti^ each with its own magistracy 
ipretura) In 1 3 of the principal towns there arc also pretori who have 
exclusively penal jurisdiction For minor civil cases mvolving sums 
up to 100 lire giudici conciliatori have also jurisdiction, while 
they may act as arbitrators up to any amount by request I he 
Roman court of cassation is the highest, and m both penal and civil 
matters has a right to decide questions of law and disputes between 
the lower judicial authorities, and is the only one which has juris- 
diction in penal cases, while sharing with the others the right to 
revise civil cases 

The preton have penal jurisdiction concerning all misdemeanours 
{contravvenztoni) or otfcnces {delitti) punishable by imprisonment not 
exceeding three months or by fine not exceeding 1000 lire (;^jo) 
The penal tribunals have jurisdiction in cases involving imprison- 
ment up to ten years, or a fine exceeding £ jo, while the assize courts, 
with a jury, deal with offences mvolving imprisonment for life or 
over ten years, and have exclusive jurisdiction (except that the 
senate is on occaoion a high court of justice) over all political offences 
Appeal may be made from the sentences of the preton to the tribunals, 
and from the tribunals to the courts of appeal , from the assize 
courts there is no appeal except on a point of form, which appeal goes 
to the court of cassation at Rome This court has the supreme 
power in all questions of legality of a sentence, jurisdiction or 
competency 

The penal code was unified and reformed in 1890 A reform of late 
years is the condanna condtztonale, equivalent to the English “ being 
bound over to appear for judgment if called upon, ^ applied in 
94,489 cases in 1907 In civil matters there is appeal from the 
giudtce concilialore to the pretore (who has jurisdiction up to a sum 
of 1500 lire = ;^6o), from the pretore to the civil tribunal, from the 
civil tribunal to the court of appeal, and from the court of appeal to 
the court of cassation 

The judges of all kinds are very poorly paid Even the first 
president of the Rome court of cassation only receives £^00 a year 
Ihe statistics of civil pioceedmgs vary considerably from province 
to province Lombardy, with 25 lawsuits per 1000 inhabitants, 
holds the lowest place Emilia comes next with 31 per 1000 , 
luscany has 39 Venelia, 42 Calabria, 144 , Rome, 146 , Apulia, 
153 » Sardinia, 360 per 1000 The high average in Sardinia is 
chiefly due to cases within the competence of the conciliation offices 
The number of penal proceedings, especially those within the com- 
petence of praetors, has also increaseil, chiefly on account of the 
frequency of minor contraventions of the law referred to in the 
section C,tme The ratio of criminal proceedings to population is, 
as a rule, much higher m the south than in the north 

A royal decree, dated February 1891, established three classes of 
pnsons judiciary pnsons, for persons awaiting examination or 
persons sentenced to arrest, detention or seclusion for less than six 
months , penitentiaries of various kinds {ergastoh, case di reclustone, 
detenzione or custodia), for ciiminals condemned to long terms of 
imprisonment , and refonnatories, for criminals under age and 
vagabonds Capital punishment was abolished in 1877, penal 
servitude for life being substituteci This generally involves soutary 
confinement of the most rigorous nature, and, as little is done to 
occupy the mind, the criminal not infrequently becomes insane 
Certam types of dangerous individuals arc relegateil after serving a 
sentence in the ordinary convict pnsons, and by administiative, not 
by judicial process, to special penal colonies known as domicilii coatti 
or '* forced xesidences ' Ihese establishments are, however, un- 
satisfactory, being mostly situated on small islands, where it is often 
difficult to find work for the coatti, who are free by day, being only 
confined at night They receive a small and hardly sufficient, 
allowance for food of 50 centesimi a day, which they are at liberty to 
supplement by work if they can find it or care to do it 
Notwithstanding the construction of new prisons and the trans- 
formation of old ones, the number of cells for solitary confinement 
IS still insufficient for a complete application of the penal system 
established by the code of 1890, and the moral effect of the associa- 
tion of the prisoners is not good, though the system of solitary con- 
finement as practised in Italy is little better The total number of 
pn^ners, including minors and inhabitants of enforced residences, 
which from 76,066 (2 84 per 1000 inhabitants) on the 31st of Decem- 
ber 1871 rose to a maximum of 80,792 on the 31st of December 1879 
<2 87 per 1000), decreased to a minimum of 60,621 in 1896 (i 94 per 


1000), and on the 31st of December 1898 rose agam to 75,470 
(2 38 per 1000), of whom 7038, less than one-tenth, were women 
The lowness of the figures regarding women is to be noticed 
throughout On the 3i8t of December 1903 it had decreased to 
65,819, of which 6044 were women Of these, 31,219 were in lock- 
ups, 25,145 in penal establishments, 1837 minors in government, 
and 4547 in private reformatories, and 3071 (males) were mmatts 
of forced residences 

Crime — Statistics of offences, including contravvenztoni or breaches 
of by-laws and regulations, exhibit a considerable increase per 100,000 
inhabitants since 1887, and only a slight dimuiution on the figures of 
1897 Ihe figure was 1783 45 per 100,000 in 1887, 2164 46 in 1892, 
2546 49 in 1897, 2497 90 in 1902 The increase is partly covered by 
contravvenztoni, but almost every class of penal offence shows a rise 
except homicide, and even in tint the diminution is slow, 5418 in 
1880, 3966 in 1887, 4408 in 1892, 4005 in 1897, 3202 in 1902 , and 
Italy remains, owing to the frequent use of the knife, the Eurojiean 
country m which it is most frequent Libels, insults, &c , resistanre 
to public authority, offences against good customs, thefts and frauds, 
have increased , assaults are nearly stationary There is also an 
increase in juvenile delinquency From 1890 to 1900 the actual 
number rose by one-third (from 30,108 to 43,684), the proportion to 
the rest of those sentenced from one-fifth to one-fourth , while in 
1905 the actual number rose to 67,944, being a considerable pio- 
portionate rise also In Naples, the Camorra and in Sicily, the Mafia 
are secret societies whose power of resistance to authority is still 
not mconsideiable 

Procedure, both civil and cnmmal, is somewhat slow, and the pre- 
liminary proceedmgs before the ptge d* instruction occupy much time , 
and recent murder trials, by the large number of witnesses called 
(including experts) and the lengthy speeches of counsel, have been 
dragged out to an unconscionable length In this, as in the inter- 
vention of the presiding judge, the French system has been adopted , 
and it IS said [e g by Nathan, Vent' anni di vita itahana, p 241) 
that the efforts of the juge d' instruction are, as a rule, in fact, though 
not in law, largely directed to prove that the accused is guilty In 
1902 of 884,612 persons accused of penal offences, 13 12 % were ac- 
quitted during the period of the instruotion, 30 31 by the courts, 
46 32 condemned and the rest acquitted m some other way This 
shows that charges, often involving preliminary imprisonment, are 
brought against an excessive proportion of persons who either are 
not or cannot be proved to be guilty The courts of appeal and 
cassation, too, often have more than they can do , in the yeai 1907 
the court of cassation at Rome decided 948 appeals on points of 
law in civil cases, while no fewer than 460 remained to be decided 

As in most civilized countries, the number of suicides in Italy has 
increased from year to year 

The Italian suicide rate of 63 6 per 1,000,000 is, however, lower 
than those of Denmark, Switzerland, Germany and b ranee, while 
it approximates to that of England The Italian rate is highest in 
the more enlightened and industrial north, and lowest in the south 
Emilia gives a maximum rate of 10 48 per 100,000, while that of 
Liguua and La/io is little lower The minimum of i 27 is found in 
the Basilicata, though Calabria gives only 2 13 About 20 % of the 
total are women, and there is an increase of nearly 3 % since 1882 
in the proportion of suicides under twenty years of age 

Army — The Italian army grew out of the old Piedmontese 
army with which in the mam the unification of Italy was bi ought 
about Ihis unification meant for the army the absorption 
of contingents from all parts of Italy and presenting serious 
differences in physical and moral aptitudes, political opinions 
and education Moreover the strategic geography of the country 
required the greater part of the army to be stationed permanently 
within reach of the north-eastern and north-western frontiers 
These conditions made a territorial system of recruiting or organ- 
ization, as understood in Germany, practically impossible To 
secure fairly uniform efficiency m the various corps, and also as a 
means of unifying Italy, Piedmontese, Umbrians and Neapolitans 
are mixed in the same corps and sleep m the same barrack 
room But on leaving the colours the men disperse to their 
homes, and thus a regiment has, on mobilization, to draw 
largely on the nearest reservists, irrespective of the corps to 
which they belong The remedy for this condition of affairs 
IS sought in a most elaborate and artificial system of transferring 
officers and men from one unit to another at stated intervals in 
peace-time, but this is no more than a palliative, and there are 
other difficulties of almost equal importance to be surmounted 
Thus m Italy the universal service system, though probably 
the best organization bothjor the army and the nation, works 
with a maximum of friction “ Army Reform,” therefore, has 
been very much in the forefront of late years, owing to the 
estrangement of Austria (which power can mobilize much more 
rapidly), but financial difficulties have hitherto stood in the way 
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of any radical and far-reaching reforms, and even the proposals 
of the Commission of 1907, referred to below, have only been 
partially accepted 

The law of 1875 therefore still regulates the principles of military 
service m Italy, though an important modification was made m 
1907-1908 By this law, every man liable and accepted for service 
served for eight or nine years on the AcHve Army and its Reserve 
(of which three to five were spent with the colours), four or five in 
the Mobile Mihtia, and the rest of the service period of nineteen 
years in the Territorial Mthtia Under present regulations the 
term of liability is divided mto nine years in the Active Army and 
Reserve (three or two years with the colours) four m the Mobile 
Militia and six m the Territorial MiliHa But these figures do not 
represent the actual service of every able-bodied Italian Like almost 
all “ Universal Service ” countries, Italy only drafts a small pro- 
portion of the available recruits mto the army 

Ihe following table shows the operation of the law of 1875, with 
the figures of 1871 for comparison — 



30th 

Sept 

30th 

[une 


1871 

r88i 

1891 

1901 

Officers ^ 

14,070 

22,482 

36,739 

36,718 

Men 

521,969 

1,833,554 

2,821,367 

3,330,202 

Acting Army & Reserve 

536,039 

731,149 

843,160 

734,401 

Mobile Militia 


294,714 

445,315 

320,170 

1 emtonal Militia 



823,970 

1,553,784 

2,275,631 


' Including officers on special service or m the reserve 


Ihus, on the 30th of September 1871 the various categories of 
the army included only 2 % of the population, but on the 30th of 
June 1898 they mcluaed 10 % But in 1901 the strength of the 
active army and reserve shows a marked diminution, which 
bec<ime accentuated in the year following Ihe table below in- 
dicates that up to 1907 the army, though always below its 
nominal strength, nevei absorbed more than a quarter of the 
available contingent 



1902 

1903 

1904 

1906 

Liable 

441,171 

453,640 

469,860 

475,737 

Physically unfit 

91,176 

98,065 

119,070 

122,559 

Struck off 

12,270 

13.189 

13,130 

18,222 

Failed to appear 

33,634 

34,711 

39,219 

40,226 

Put back for re-examina- 




tiou 

108,835 

108,618 

107,173 

122,205 

Assigned to Territorial 





Militia and excused 





peace service 

92,952 

96,916 

94,136 

87,032 

Assigned to active army 

102,204 

102,141 

97,132 

87,493 

Joined active army 

88,666 1 

86,448 

81,581 

66,836 


The serious condition of recruiting wa^ quickly noticed, and the 
tabulation of each year s results was followed by a new draft law, 
but no solution was achieved until a special commission assembled 
The inquiries made by this body revealed an unsatisfactory con- 
dition m the national defences, traceable in the main to financial 
exigencies, and as regards recruiting a new law was brought into 
force in 1907-1908 

One specially difficult point concerned the effectives of the peace- 
strength army Hitherto the actual time of training had been less 
than the nominal Ihe reciuits due to join in November were not 
incorporated till the following March, and thus in the winter months 
Italy was defenceless The army is always maintained at a low 
peace effective (about one-quarter of war establishment) and even 
this was reduced, by the absence of the recruits, until there were 
often only 15 rank and file with a company, whose war strength 
IS about 230 Even in the summer and autumn a large proportion 
of the army consisted of men with but a few months' service — a 
highly dangerous state of things considering the peculiar mobiliza- 
tion conditions of the country Further — and this case no legislation 
can cover — the contingent, and (what is more serious) the reserves, 
are being steadily weakened by emigration Ihe increase in the 
numbers rejected as unfit is accounted for by the fact that if only a 
small proportion of the contingent can be taken for service, the 
medical standard of acceptance is high 

The new recruitmg scheme of 1907 re-established three categories 
of recruits,! the 2nd category corresponding practically to the 
German hrsaU-Reserve The men classed in it have to train for 
SIX months, and they are called up in the late summer to bridge the 


! The 2nd category of the 1875 law had practically ceased to 
exist 


gap above mentioned The new terms of service for the other 
categories have been already stated In consequence, m 1908, of 

490.000 liable, some 110,000 actually jomed for full framing and 

24.000 of the new 2nd category for short training, which contrasts 
very forcibly with the feeble embodiments of 1906 and 1907 These 
changes threw a considerable stram on the finances, but the im- 
minence of the danger caused their acceptance 

The peace strength under the new scheme is nominally 300,000, 
but actually (average throughout the year) about 240,000 The 
army is orgam/ed in 12 army corps (each of 2 divisions), 6 of 
which are quartered on the plain of Lombardy and Venetia and 
on the frontiers, and 2 more in northern Central Italy Xheir 
headquarters are I Turin, II Alessandria, III Milan, IV 
Genoa, V Verona, VI Bologna, VII Ancona, VIII Florence, 
IX Rome, X Naples, XI Ban, XII Palermo, Sardinian division 
Cagliari In addition there are 22 “ Alpini ” battalions and 
15 mountain batteries stationed on the Alpine frontiers 

The war strength was estimated in 1901 as. Active Army (ind 
Reserve) 7«;o,ooo, Mobile Mthtia 320,000, Territorial Militia 

2.300.000 (more than half of the last-named untrained) These 
figures are, with a fractional increase in the Regular Army, 
applicable to-day When the 1907 scheme takes full effect, 
however, the Active Army and the Mobile Militia will each be 
augmented by about one-third In 1915 the field army should, 
including officers and permanent cadres , be about 1,012,000 
strong I he Mobile Militia will not, however, at that date ha\ e 
felt the effects of the scheme, and the lerritonal Militia (setting 
the dram of emigration against the increased population) will 
probably remain at about the same figure as in 1901 

Ihe army consists of 96 threc-battalion regiments of infantry of 
the line and 12 of hersaghert (riflemen), Ctach of the lattei having 
a cyclist company (Bersaglien cyclist battalions arc being (1909) 
provisionally formed) , 26 regiments of cavalry, of which 10 an 
Uncers, each of 6 squadrons , 24 regiments of artillery, each ol 
8 batteries , ^ i regiment of horse vrtillcry of 6 batteries , i of 
mountain aitillery of 12 batteries, and 3 independent mountain 
batteiies I he armament of the infantry is the Mannlicher-Carcano 
magazine rifle of 1891 Ihe field and hoise artillery was in 1909 
m process of rearmament with a Krupp quick-firer Ihe garrison 
artillery consists of 3 coast and 3 fortress regunenls, with a total of 
72 comiianies Ihere are 4 regiments (ii battalions) of engineers 
The carabimen or gendanneiie, some 26,500 in number, are part of 
the standing army , they are recruited from selected volunteers from 
the army In 1902 the special corps in Eritrea numbered about 
4700 of all ranks, including nearly 4000 natives 

Oidmary and extraordinary military expenditure for the financial 
year 1898-1899 amounted to nearly ;^io,ooo,ooo, an increase oi 
£4,000,000 as compared with 1871 The Italian Chamber decided 
that from the ist of July 1901 until the 30th of June 1907 Italian 
military expenditure proper should not exceed the maximum of 
£9,560,000 per annum fixed by the Army Bill of May 1897, and that 
military pensions should not exceed £1,440,000 Italian military 
expenditure was thus until 1907 £11,000,000 per annum In 1908 
the ordinary and extraordinary expenditure was £10,000,000 
Ihe demands of the Commission were only partly complied with, 
but a large special grant was \oted amounting to at least £1,000,000 
per annum for the next seven years The amount spent is slight 
compared with the military expenditure of other countries 

The Alpine frontier is fortified strongly, although the condition 
of the works was m many cases considered unsatisfactory by the 
1907 Commission The fortresses m the basin of the Po chiefly 
belong to the era of divided Italy and are now out of date , the 
chief coast fortresses are Vado, Genoa, Snezia, Monte Argenlaro, 
Gaeta, Straits of Messina, Taranto, Maddalena Rome is protected 
by a circle of forts from a coup cle mam from the sea, the coast, oi^ly 
12 m oft, being flat and deserted 

Navy — For purposes of naval organization the Italian coasf is 
divided into three maritime departments, with headquarters at 
Spezia, Naples and Venice , and into two comandi mtlitan, with 
headquarters at laranto and at the island of Maddalena 
The personnel of the navy consists of the following corps (i) 
General staff , (2) naval engineers, chiefly employed in building 
and repairing war vessels , (3) sanitary corps , (4) commissanaj 
corps, for supplies and account-keeping , (s) crews 

The materiel of the Italian navy has been completely trans 
formed, especially in virtue of the bill of the 31st of March 1875 
Old types of vessels have been sold or demolished, and replaced 
by newer types 

^ This may be reduced, m consequence of the adoption of the new 
Q F gun, I to 6 
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In Miaa'ch 1907 the Italian navy contained, excluding ships of no 
fighting value — 


j ' Effective 

(completing 

Projected 

j Mbdwn battleships 

4 

4 

3 

1 Old battleships 

10 



Armoured cruisers 

6 

2 


Protected cruisers 

M 


1 

1 Torpedo gunboats 

13 


i 

1 Destroyers 

13 

4 

10 1 

Modern torpedo boats 

34 


15 

Submarines 

I 

4 

2 1 


The four modem ships — the " Vittorio Emanuele * class, laid 
down m rfigy- — have a tonnage of 12,625, two 12-in and ti\clve 8-in 
guns, an i H P of 19,000, and a designed speed of 22 knots, bemg 
mtended to avoid any battleship and to carry enough guns to 
destroy any cruiser 

Ihe per$ 07 inel on active service consisted of 1799 officers and 
25,000 men, the former being doubled' and the latter trebled smee 
1882 

Naval expendituie has enormously imreased since 1871, the total 
for 1871 having been about ;{900,ooo, and tlie total for 1905-1906 
over ^5,100,000 Violent fluctuations have, however, taken place 
from year to year, according to the state of Ibilian finances To 
permit the steady execution of a normal programme of shipbuilding, 
the Italian Chamber, in May 190 e, adopt^ a resolution limiting 
naval expenditure, inclusive of naval pensions and of premiums oa 
mercantile shipbuilding, to tlic sum of ;^4,840,ooo for the following 
SIX years, te from ist July 1901 until 30th June 1907 This sum 
consists of ;£4, 2 40,000 of naval expenditure proper, £220000 for 
naval pensions and ;^38o,ooo for prtaniums upon mercantile ship- 
building During the ftnancial year endmg on tlie 30th of June 1901 
these figures were slightly exceeded 

Finance — The volume of the Italian budget has considerably 
increased as regards both ini ome and expenditure The income 
of {60,741,418 in 1881 rose in 1899-1900 to {69,917,126 , while 
the expenditure increased from {58,705,929 in 188 r to {69,708,706 
in 1899-1900, an increase of {9,175,708 in income and {i 1,002,777 
in expenditure while there has been a still further increase since, 
the figures for 1905-1906 showing (excluding items which figure 
on both sidas of the account) an increase of {8,766,995 in income 
and £5,434,560 in expenditure over i8c;9-i9oo These figures 
include not only the categoiies of “income and expenditure” 
proper, but also those known as “ movement of capital,” “ rail- 
way construe turns ” and “ partite dl which do not constitute 

real income and expenditure ^ Considering only income and 
expenditure proper, the approximate toUUs are - 


Financial Year 

Revenue 

Lxpenditure 

Surpluses or 
Deficits 

188-2 

{52 064,800 

{51,904,800 

{ H 160,000 

1885-1,886 

56,364,000 

57,304 400 

- 940,400 

i 8 go-£ 89 i 

6l ,600,000 

64,601,600 

- 3,001,600 

1895^-1896 

65,344,000 

67,962,800 

- 2,618,800 

4 1,306,400 

1898-1899 

1 66,352,800 

65,046,400 

1899-1900 

66,860,800 

65,323.600 

L537,20o 

1900-1901 

68,829,200 

66,094 400 

42,734,800 1 

1905-1906 

77,684,100 

75 , M 3 300 

42,540,900 1 


The financial year 1862 closed with a deficit of more tlion 
000,000, which increased in 1866 to {28,840,000 on account of 
tlie preparations for the war against Austna Excepting the in- 
creases of deficit in 1868 and 1870, the annual deficits tended thence- 
fo»Avard to decrease, until in 1875 equilibrium between expenditure 
and le venue was attained, and was maintained until 1881 Ad- 
vantage was taken of the etiuihbrium to abobsh eertauL imposts, 
amongst them tlie grist tax, which prior to its gradual repeal pro- 

1 '* Mbvement of capital " consists, as regards ‘ income," of the 
proceeds of the sale of buildings, Church or Crown lands, old prisons, 
barracks, &c., or of moneys derived from sale of consolidated stock 
Thus " mcorac " really signifies dimmution of patrimony or mcrcase 
of debt In regard to " expenditure," ' movement of capital " 
refers to extinction of debt by amortization or otherwise, to pur- 
chases of buildings or to advances made by the state Thus " ex- 
penditure " really represents a patnmonial improvement, a creation 
of credit or a cfecreaso of indebtedness The items referring to 
' railway construction " represent, on the one hand, repayments 
made to the exchequer by the communes and provinces of money 
disbursed on their account by the Slate Treasury , and, on the 
other, the cost of new railways incurred by the Treasury The 
items of the ‘ partite di giro ’ are inscribed both on the credit and 
debit sides of the budget, and have merely a figurative value 


dliced more than {3,200,000 a yeatf From 18&3-1886 onwards, 
outlay on public works, military and colonial expenditure, and 
especially the commercial and financial crises, contributed to pro- 
duce annual deficits , but owing to drastic reforms introduced m 
ib94r-i89Q and to careful management the year tSg&r-iSqg marked 
a return of surpluses (nearly {1,306,400) 

The revenue la the Italian financial year 1905-1906 (July i, 1903 
to June 30, 1906) was {102,486,^08, and the expenditure {99,9415,233, 
or, subtracting the partite dt giro, {99,684,121 and 297,H3»*^h, 
leaving a surplus of {2,540,8552 The surplus was m^e up by 
contributums from every branch of the efiecUve revenue, except the 
" contnbutions and repayments from local authorities " The rail- 
ways showed anj increase of {35 n, 685 , registration, transfer and 
succession, {295,560 , direct taxiation, {42,136 (mainly from mcome 
taxi, which more than made up for the remission of the house tax m 
the districts of Calabna visited by the earthquake of 1906) , customs 
and excise, {1,036,742 , government monopolies^ {291,027 , posts, 
{41,310, telegraph) {23,364 , telephones, {63,7711 Of the surplus 
{1,000,000 was allocated to the improvement of posts, telegraphs and 
telephones, {1,000,000 to public works ({720,000 for harbour im- 
provement and {280,000 for internal navigation) , {200,000 to the 
navy ({132,000 Tor a second dry dock at laranto and {68,000 for 
coal purchase) , and {200,000 as a nucleus of a fund for the purchase 
of vmuable works of art which are m danger of exportation 

The state therefore draws its prmcipal revenues from the imposts, 
the taxes and the monopolies According to the Italiin tiibutary 
system, " imposts," properly so called are those upon land, 
buildings and personal estate The impost upon land is ® 

based upon the cadastral survey independently of the vicissitudes of 
harvests In 1869 the main quota to the impost was increased by 
one tenth, in addition to the extra two tenths previously imposed 
m 1866 Subsequently, it was decided to repeal these additional 
tenths, the first being abolished m' 1886 and the rest im 11887 On 
account of the inequahties still existmg m the caiListral survey, m 
spite of the law of 1886 (see Agriculture, above), great differences are 
found m the land tax assessments m various parts of Italy Land is 
not so heavily burdened by the govcmmentquota as by the additional 
centimes imposed by the provincial and communal aulhonties 
On an average Italian landowners pay nearly 25 % of their revenues 
from land in government ind loc il land lax The buildings impost 
lias been assessed since 1866 upon the basi^of 12 50 % of taxable 
revenue " laxable revenue cotresponds to two thirds of actual 
mcome from factories and to thrce-louiths of actual mcome from 
houses it IS ascertained by the agents of the financial administra- 
tion In 1&60, liowever, a third additional tenth was added to the 
previously existmg additional two tentns, and, unlike the tenths of 
the land t.ax, they hivo not been abolished At present the main 
quota with the additional Ihrce-tcnths amounts to i6 25 % of tax- 
able income The impost^ on incomes liom personal estate {rtcchezza 
mobile) were mtrodiiced m 1866 it apj)lie.» to incomes derived from 
investments, industiy or personal enteiq)rise, but not to landed 
revenues It is proportional, and is collected by deduction from 
salaries and pensions paid to servants of the state, where it is atwessed 
on thtee eighths of the mcome, and from interest on consolidated 
stock, where it is assessed on the whole amount , and by register m 
the eases of private mdividuals, who pay on throe fourths of their 
income, professional men, capitalists or manufacturers, who pay on 
one-half or nme-twentietlis of their income From 1871 to 1894 it 
was assessed at 13 20 % of taxable income, this quota being formed 
of 12 % mam quota and i 20 % as an additional tenth In 1894 the 
(piota, including the additional tenth, was raised to the umiorm level 
of 20 % One tentli of the tax is paid to the communes as compensar 
lion foi revenues mode over to the stale 
Taxes proper are divided into (a) taxes on busmess transactions 
and (6) taxes on articles of consumption The former apply pnn 
eipally to successions, stamps, registrations, mortgages, <xc , the 
latter to distilleries, breweries, explosives, native sugar and matches, 
though the customs revenue and octrois upon articles of general 
consumption, such as corn, wine, spirits, meat, flour, petroleum, 
butter, tea, eoflee and sugar, may be considered as belonging to this 
class The monopolies are tliose of salt, tobacco and the lottery 
Smee 1880, while mcome irom the salt and lotto monopolies has 
remained almost stationary, and that from land tax and octroi has 
diminished, revenue derived from all other sources has notably 
increased, especially that from the mcome tax on personal estate, 
and the customs, the yield from which has been nearly doubled 
It will be seen that the revenue is swollen by a Urge number of 
taxes which can only be justified by necessity , the reduction and, 
still more, the readjustment of taxation (which now largely falls on 
articles of primary necessity) is urgently needed The government 
m presenting the estimates for 1907-1908 proposed to set aside a 
sum of nearly {800,000 every year for this express purpose It 
must be remembered that the sums realized by the octroi gp in the 
mam to the various communes It is only m Koine and Naples that 
the octroi is collected directly Ijy the government, which pays over a 
certam proportion to the respective communes 
The external taxation is not only strongly protectionist, but is 

^ Financial operations (mainly in connexion with railway purchase) 
figure on each side of the account for about {22,000,000 
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applied to goods which cannot be made in Italy , hardly anything 
comes in duty free, even such articles as second-hand furniture paying 
duty, unless withm six months of the date at which, tlie importer 
has declared domicile m Italy Ihe application, too, is somewhat 
rigorous, e- g the tax on electric light is apphed to foreign ships 
generating their own electricity while lying in Italian ports 

The annual consumption per mhabitant of certain kinds of food 
and (Irmlchas conhidenably mcreased, e g gram from 2701b per head 
in 1884-1885 to 321 lb m 1901-1902^ (maize remains almost stationary 
at 158 tbl wine from 73 to 125 litres per head , oil from 12 to 13 lb 
per heaa (sugar is almost stationary at 7ilb per head, and coffee 
at about i Ih) , salt from i j to i6 lb ^r liead Tobacco slightly 
diminished m weight at a little over i to per head, whde the gross 
receipts am considerably increased — by over 2^ millions sterling 
smce 1884^1-885 — sliowitig that the quality consumed is much belter. 
The annual expenditure on tobacco was 5s per inhabitant in 1902 - 
1903, and IS increasing 

The annual surpluses are largely accounted for by the heavy 
taxation on almost evcrythmg imported into the country, 2 and by 
the monopolies on tobacco and on salt , and are as a rule spent, and 
well spent, m other ways Thus, that of 1907-1908 was devoted 
mainly to raising the salaries of government officials and universitv 
professors , even then the maximum for both (in the former class, 
for an underfsecrctary of state) was only /50a per annum The case 
IS frequent, too, m which a project is sanctioned by law, but 13 then 
not carried into execution, or only partly so, owing to the lack of 
funds Additional stamp duties and taxes were imposed m 1909 to 
meet the expemliturc necessitated by the disastrous eaxthquakc at 
tne end of 1908 

The way m which the t ixes press on the poor mav be shown by Uie 
number of small proprietors sold up owing to inability to pay the 
land and other taxes Ln 1882 the number ot landed proprietors was 
^4 5^ % th® population, in 1902 only 12 66, with an actual 
dimimition of some 30,000 Had the percentage of 1882 been kept 
up there vould have been hi 1902 ()00, 000 moie pioprietors than 
there were Between 1884 and 1902 no fewer than 220,610 sales 
were effected for failure to pay taxes, while, from 1886 to 1902, 
79,208 expropriations wcio effected for other debts not due to the 
state In 1884 there were 20,422 sales, of wluch 35 28 % were for 
debts of 43 or less, and 51 95 for debts between 43 and £2 , m 1902 
there were 4857 sales, but only ii 01 % for debts under 4s (the 
treasury havmg given up proceeding in cases where the property is 
a tmy piece of ground, sometimes hrrdly capable of cultivation), 
and 55 69 % for debts between 4s and £z The expropiia lions deil 
as a rule with properties of higher value , of these there were 3217 
in 1886, 5993 m 1892 (a period of agticultural depression), 3910 in 
1902 About 22 % of tlum. are for debts under ;^4o, about 49 % 
from ^40 to ;^2oo about 26 % from £200 to £2000 

Of the expenditure a large amount is absorbed by interest on. debt 
Debt has continually uicreased with the development of the state 
The stim pud in interest on debt amounted to 7,640,000 
Bxpeadl^ 1871, ;^i9,440,ooo m i88i, £25, boo, 000 m 1891-1892 
and {27,560,000 in 1899-1900 but had been reduced to 
;{23, 100,409 by Iht ^oth of June 1900 The public debt at that date 
was composed a-> follows — 


Part I — r unded Debt 


Gland Livre — 
Consolidated 5 
j> 3 


0/ 

/o 

% 

4i % nef 
4 % 

% „ 


Amount 

^16,141,802 

b, 404>335 

2^,872,511 

7 ,^^ 75,592 

37,689,880 


fatal 

Debts to be transfei red to the Grand Livre 
Perpetual annuity to the Holy See 
Perpetual debts (Modena, Sicily, Naples) 


^396,984,120 

60,868 

2,580,000 

2,591,807 


Total 


;{402,2i6,795 


Pait ir — Unfunded Debt 
Debts separately inscribed in the Grand Livre 
Vanous lailway obligations, iedecmable,&c 
Siciliati indemnities 

Capital value of annual payment to Soutli 
Austrian Company 

Long date Treasury warrants, law of July 7, 1901 
Railway certificates (3 65 % net), Art 6 of law, 
June 25, 1905, No 261 


10,042,027 

56,375,351 

195.348 

37,102,908 

1,416,200 

14,220,000 


lotal ;^H9,35i',834 

Part I ;^40Z,2i6,795 


Grand total £521,568,629 


1 For example, wheat, the price of which was m 1902 26 lire per 
cwt , pays a tax of 7^ lire sugar pays four times its wholesale vaiue 
m tax , coffee twice its wholesale value 


The debt per head of population was, m 1905^ £i/^y r6s 3d , and 
the interest 13s, 5di 

In July 1906 the 5 % gross (4 % net), and 4 % net rente were 
successfully converted mto 3^ % stock (to be reduced to 3^ % after 
five years), to a total amount of £^^A ,^'^7 ^59^ Ihc demands for 
reimbursement at par represented a sum of only /i87,388 and the 
market value of the stock was hardly aftcctcd while the saving 
to the Treasury was to be ;{8oo,ooa per annum for the first five yeirs 
and about double the amount ^terwards 

( urrency — Ihe lira (plural hte) of loo centssttnt (centimes) is equal 
m. value to the Frencli franc The total coinage (exclusive of Eritrean 
cunrency) firom the ist of January iSbz to the end of 1907 was 
1,104,667,1x6 hre (exclusive of rccoumgt), divided asr follows gold, 
427,516,970 lire, silver, 570,097,025 lire nickel, 23,417000*^111^ 
bronze, 83,636,121 lire fht forced paper currency, mstitutled m 
1866, was abolished m 1881, in which year were dissolved tlie Union 
ol Banks of Issue created in 1874 to furnish to the state treasury a 
milliard of line in notes, guaranteed collectively by the banks Pait 
01 the Union notes were uedeemed, part replaced by 10 hre and 5 lire 
sta;te notes, payable at sight in metallic legal tender by certain state 
banks Nevertheless the law of 1881 did not succeed m maintaining 
the value of the state notes at a par with the metallic currency, and 
from 1885 onwards there rea4)pcared a gold premium, which during 
1899 and 1900 remained at about 7 %, but subsequently fell to about 
3 % and has smce 1902 practically disappeared Ihe paper circula- 
tion to the debit of the stite and the paper currency issued by the 
autliouzod state banks is shown below — 


Ddite 

Du ect I mbilily of Sute. 

Note*, issued 
by State 
Banks 

Aggregate 

P ii..er 
Curronry 

lie Notes 

Bons de C'usse.^ 

jist December i88t 
„ 1886 

„ 1891 

„ i 3 q 6 

„ *899 

I ire 

940 000 QOO 

665,535 
34 ' 940,»17 
400, .vio f>oo 
45 ' 431.780 
441 304,78" 

1 re 

110,000,000 

42 138,152 

I 874,184 

Lire 

735.579 , *97 
1,031 869 712 

I lai 001,079 

I 069,233,376 
1,180,1 10 330 

1 4c>t,,474,»oo 

I ire 

*,675 579 , *97 

* 478 535 5»47 
*.463,550 316 

* S 79 ^33 37 ^ 

1 673,680, 26« 
1,848 657,764 


1 These ceased to have kgil ciinenc> at the end of 1901 , tiuy wcic notes of i and 3 lire 


Banks — Until 1893 the juridical status of the Banks of Issue was 
regulated by the laws of the 30th of Apnl 1874 on paper currency and 
of the 7th of Apnl 1881 on the abolition of lorced currency At that 
tune four limited companies were aiithonzetl to issue bank notes, 
namely, the Nation il Bank, the National Bank of Tuscany, the 
Homan Hank and the Tuscan Cicdit Bank and two banking 
t orpoiations^ the Bank of Naples and the Bank of Sicily In 1893 
the Roman Bank was put mto lujuidation, ami the other three 
limited companies were fused, so is to create the Bank of Italy, the 

g iivilege oi issuing bank notes being thenceforward confined to the 
ank of Italy, the Bank ot Naples and the bank of Sicily 1 he gold 
reserve in the possession of the Banca d Italia on September 30th 
1907 amounted to ^32,240 98 j, and the silver reserve to ^4, 767, 861 , 
the foreign treasury bonds, dte amounted to /3, 32 1,074, making 
the total reseive ^40,3^2919 while the circulation amounted to 
^54,6x2,2^4 The figures were on the 31st of December 1906 


Banca cl Italia 
Banca di Napoli 
Banca di Sicili i, 

lotal 


Fapei 

C 11 dilation 

Reserve 

^7,504,352 

;^ 36 , 979.235 

13,^93,152 

9,756,284 

2,813,692 

2,060,481 

i £64,211,196 1 

;{48, 796,000 


This IS considerably m excess of the circulation, ;^40,-jo,j,ooo, fixed 
by royal decree of 1900 but the issue of idditional notes was 
allowed, provided tncy were entirely covered by a metallic reserve, 
whereas up to the fixed limit a 40 % reserve only was necessary 
These notes are of 50, 100, 500 and 1000 lire , while the state issues 
notes for 5, 10 and 25 lire, Bio currency of these at the end of October 
1906 being ;^i7, 546967 , with a total guarantee of ;^i5, 636,000 held 
igamst them They were m January 1908 equal m value to tne 
metallic currency of gold and silver 

The price of Itali in consolidated 5 % (gross, 4 % net, allowing for 
tlie 20 % income tax) stoclq which is the security most largely 
negotiated abroad, and used in settling differences bctwrccn large 
financial institutions, has steadily nsen durmg recent years After 
being depressed between 1885 and 1894, i-h® prices in* Italy and abroad 
reached, in 1899, on tlie Rome Stock Exchange, the average of 
100 8^ ami of 94 8 on the Pans Bourse By the end of 1901 the price, 
of Italian stock on the Pans Bourse had, however, risen to par or 
therealiouts Ihe average price of Italian 4 % in 1905 was 105 29 , 
hince the conversion to 3^ % net (to be further rcduce<l to 3-1 in five 
more years), tlie price has l^en about 103 5 Rates of exchange, or, 
m other wonL the gold premium, favouied Itily during the years 
immediatei>r fbllowing the abolition of the forceii currency in 1881 
In 1885, however, rates tended to nse, and though they fell m 1886 
thev subsetpicntly increased to such an extent as to reach no % 
at the end of August 1894 For the next four years they continued 
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low, but rose again in 1898 and 1899 In 1900 the maximum rate 
was 107 32, and the minimum 105 40, but in 1901 rates fell consider- | 
ably, and were at par in 1902-1909 

There are in Italy six clearing houses, namely, the ancient one at 
Leghorn, and those of Genoa, Milan, Rome, Florence and lunn, 
founded since 1882 

The number of ordinary banks, which diminished between 1889 
and 1894, increased in the following years, and was 158 in 1898 At 
the same time the capital employed m banking decreased by nearly 
one half, namely, from about 2,360,000 in 1880 to about /6, 520,000 
m 1898 This decrease was due to the liquidation of a number of 
large and small banks, amongst others the Bank of Genoa, the 
General Bank, and the Society di Credito Mobiliare Itahano of Rome, 
and the Genoa Discount Bank— establishments which alone repre- 
sented ;^4, 840,000 of paid-up capital Ordinary credit opeiations 
are also earned on by the co operative credit societies, of which 
there are some 700 

Certain banks make a special business of lending money to owners 
of land or buildings {credito fondiano) Loans are repayable by 
instalments, and are guaranteed by first mortgages not 
greater in amount than half the value of the hypothecated 
Bk property The banks may buy up mortgages and advance 
* money on current account on the security of land 01 
buildings The development of the large cities has induced these 
banks to turn their attention rather to building enterprise than to 
mortgages on rural property The value of their land certificates 
or cartelle fondiarie (representing capital in circulation) rose from 
;{io,42o,ooo 111 1881 to /15, 560,000 in 1886, and to ^^30, 720, 000 
in 1891, but fell to £29 320,000 in 1896, to £2y,'](yo,ooo m 1898, 
and to ;^24, 300,000 m 1907 , the amount of money lent increased 
from ;^io,440,ooo in 1881 to ^^15, 600,000 111 1886, and ;^3o, 800,000 m 
1891, but fell to ;^29, 320,000 in 1896, to ^^27, 360,000 m 1899, and 
to /2 1,720,000 m 1907 The diminution was due to the law of the 
loth of April 1893 upon the banks of issue, by which they were 
obhged to liquidate tht loan and mortgage business they had pre- 
viously earned on 

Various laws have been passed to facilitate agrarian credit The 
law of the 23rd of January 1887 (still m force) extended the dis- 
positions of the Civil Code with regard to ‘ privileges, ' ^ and 
established special “ pnvileges " in regard to harvested produce, 
produce stored in barns and farm buildings, and in regard to agricul- 
tural implements Loans on mortgage may also be granted to land- 
owners and agneultural unions, with a view to the introduction of 
agricultural improvements These loans are regulated by special 
disposition, and are guaranteed by a share of the increased value 
of the land after the improvements have been carried out Agrarian 
credit banks may, witn the permission of the government, issue 
cartelle agrarie, or agrarian bonds, repayable by instalments and 
beanng interest 

Internal Administration — It was not till 1865 that the adminis- 
trative unity of Italy was realized Up to that year some of the 
regions of the kingdom, such as Tusciiiy, continued to have a kind 
of autonomy but by the laws of the 20th of March the whole 
country was divided into 69 provmces and 8545 communes Ihe 
extent to which communal independence had been mamtamed in 
Italy through all the centuries of its political disintegration was 
strongly in its favour The syndic {sindaco) or chief magistrate of 
the commune was appointed by the king for three years, and he was 
assisted by a “ municipal junta " 

Local government was modified by the Uw of the loth of February 
1889 and by posterior enactments I he syndics (or mayors) are now 
elected by a secret ballot of the communal council, though they are 
still government officials In the provincial administrations the 
functions of the prefects have been curtailed Each province has a 
prefect, responsible to and appointed by the Ministry of the Interior, 
while each of the regions (called variously ctreondartt and dtstretti) 
has Its sub-piefect Whereas the prefect was formerly ex- officio 
president of the provincial deputation or executive committee of the 
provincial council, his duties under the present law are reduced to 
mere participation in the management of provincial affairs, the 
p’-esident of the provincial deputation being chosen among and 
elected by the members of the deputation The most important 
ch^ge introduced by the new law has been the creation m every 
province of a provincial administrative junta entrusted with the 
supervision of communal administrations, a function previously 
discharged by the provincial deputation Each provincial adminis- 
trative junta is composed, in part, of government nominees, and in 
larger pai t of elective elements, elected by the provincial council for 
four years, half of whom require to be elected every two years The 
acts of communal administration requiring the sanction of the 
provincial administrative junta are chiefly financial Both com- 
munal councils and prefects may appeal to the government against 
the decision of the provincial administrative juntas, the government 
being guided by the opinion of the Council of State Besides possess- 
ing competence in regard to local government elections, which 


previously came withm the jurisdiction of the provmcial deputations, 
the provincial administrative juntas discharge magisterial functions 
in administrative affairs, and deal with appeals presented by private 
persons against acts of the communal and provmcial administrations 
The juntas are in this respect organs of the admmistrative juns- 
piudence created m Italy bv the law of the ist of May 1890, in order 
to provide juridical protection for those rights and interests outside 
the competence of the ordmary tribunals The provincial council 
only meets once a year m ordinary session 

The former qualifications for electorship m local government 
elections have been modified, and it is now sufficient to pay five lire 
annually in direct taxes, five lire of certain communal taxes, or a 
certain rental (which varies according to the population of a com- 
mune), instead of bemg obliged to pay, as previously, at least five 
lire annually of direct taxes to the state In consequence of this 
change the number of local electors increased by more than one- 
third between 1887-1889 , it decreased, however, as a result of an 
extraordmary revision of the registers m 1894 The period for 
which both communal and provincial councils are elected is six 
years, one-half being renewed every three years 

The ratio of local electors to population is in Piedmont 79 %, but 
m Sicily less than 45 % The ratio of voters to qualified electors 
tends to mcrease , it is highest in Campania, Basilicata and in 
the south generally , the lowest percentages are given by Emilia 
and Liguria 

Local finance is regulated by the communal and provincial law of 
May 1898, which instituted provmcial administrative juntas, em- 
powered to examine and sanction the acts of the com- , . 

munal financial administrations The sanction of the 
provincial admmistrative junta is necessary for sales or ” 
purchases of property, alterations of rates (although m case of 
increase the junta can only act upon request of ratepayers paying an 
aggregate of one-twentieth of the local direct taxation), and ex- 
penditure affecting the communal budget for more than five years 
The provmcial administrative junta is, moreover, empowered to 
order obligatory " expenditure, such as the upkeep of roads, 
sanitary works, lightmg, police (i e the so-called “ guardie di pubblica 
sicure/za, ' the “carabinien" being really a military force , only the 
largest towns maintain a municipal police force), chanties, education, 
&L , in case such expenditure is neglected by the communal authorities 
Ihe cost of fire brigades, infant asylums, evening and holiday schools, 
IS classed as " optional " expenditure Communal revenues are 
drawn from the proceeds of communal property, interest upon 
capital, taxes and local dues The most important of the local dues 
IS the gate tax, or dasto di consumo, which may be either a surtax 
upon commodities (such as alcoholic drinks or meat), having already 
paid customs duty at the frontier, m which case the local surtax may 
not exceed 50 % of the frontier duty, or an exclusively communal 
duty limited to 10 % on flour, bread and farinaceous pi od nets,-* and 
to 20 % upon other commodities Ihe taxes thus vary considerably 
in different towns 

In addition, the communes have a right to levy a surtax not ex- 
ceeding 50 % of the quota levied by the state upon lands and 
buildings a family tax, or fuoratico, upon the total incomes of 
families, which, for fiscal purposes, are divided mto various cate- 
gories a tax based upon the rent-value of houses, and other taxes 
upon cattle, horses, dogs, cairiages and servants , also on licences for 
shopkeepers, hotel and restaurant keepers, &c , on the slaughter of 
animals, stamp duties, one-half of the tax on bicycles, &c Occa- 
sional sources of interest are found in the sale of communal property, 
the realization of communal credits, and the contraction of debt 

The provincial administrations are entrusted with the manage- 
ment of the affairs of the provmces in general, as distinguished fiom 
tho«^e of the communes Then expenditure is likewise classed as 
‘ obligatory " and ‘ optional " The former category comprises the 
maintenance of provincial roads, bridges and watercourse embank- 
ments , secondary education, whenever this is not provided for by 
private institutions or by the state (elementary education being 
maintained by the communes), and the maintenance of foundlings 
and pauper lunatics “ Optional " expenditure includes the cost of 
services of general public interest, though not strictly indispensable 
Provmcial revenues are drawn from provincial property, school taxe>, 
tolls and surtaxes on land and buildings The provincial surtaxes 
may not exceed 50 % of the quotas levied by the state In 1897 
total provincial revenue was ;{3,732,253, of which ^3,460,000 was 
obtained from the surtax upon lands and buildings Expendituie 
amounted to ;£3,768,888, of which the principal items were £j6o,ooo 
for roads and bridges, 520,000 for lunatic asylums, ;^24o,ooo foi 
foundling hospitals, ;^320,ooo for interest on debt and ;^20o,ooo for 
police Like communal revenue, provincial revenue has considerably 
increased since 1880, principally on account of the increase m the 
land and building surtax 

The Italian local authorities, communes and provinces alike, 
have considerably mcreased their indebtedness since 1882 The 
ratio of communal and provincial debt per inhabitant has grown 


' “ Pnvileges " assure to creditors pnonty of claim m case of ^ At the beginning of 1902 the Italian parliament sanctioned a bill 
foreclosure for debt or mortgage Pnor to the law of the 23rd of providmg for the abolition of municipal duties on bread and farm- 
January 1887 harvested produce and agneultural implements were aceous products within three years of the promulgation of the bill on 
legally exempt from " pnvilege " ist July 1902 
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from 30 79 lire (;^i,4S 7id ) to 43 70 lire 14s iid ), an increase due 
m great part to the need for improved buildings, hygienic reforms 
and education, but also attributable in part to the manner m which 
the finances ot many communes are administered The total was m 
1900, ;^49,496 ,i 93 for the communes and /6, 908, 022 for the provinces 
The former total is more than double and the latter more than treble 
the sum in 1873, while there is an mcrease of 62 % in the former and 
26 % in the latter over the totals for 1882 

See Annuarto staUsitco ttahano (not, however, issued regularly each 
year) for general statistics , and other official publications , W 
Deecke, It^y , a Popular Account of the Country, its People and its 
JnsHtutions (translated by H A Nesbitt, London, 1904) B King 
and r Okey, Italy to-day (London, 190X) , E Nathan, Vent* Annt dt 
vita italiana attraverso tiMwano (Rome, 1906) , G Strafforello, 
Geograpa dell* I taha {Tnrm, iSgo-igo2) (T As) 

History 

The difficulty of Italian history lies in the fact that until 
modern times the Italians have had no political unity, n) inde- 
pendence, no orgam^ed existence as a nation Split up into 
numerous and mutually hostile communities, they never, through 
the fourteen centuries which have elapsed since the end of the 
old Western empire, shook off the yoke of foreigners completely , 
they never until lately learned to merge their local and conflicting 
interests in the common good of undivided Italy Their history 
IS therefore not the history of a single people, centralizing and 
absorbing its constituent elements by a process of contmued 
evolution, but of a group of cognate populations, exemplifying 
divers types of constitutional developments 
The early history of Italy will be found under Rome and allied 
headings The following account is therefore mainly concerned 
with the periods succeeding a d 476, when Romulus Augustulus 
was deposed by Odoacer Prefixed to this are two sections 
dealing respectively with (A) the ethnographical and philological 
divisions of ancient Italy, and (B) the unification of the country 
under Augustus, the growth of the road system and so forth 
The subsequent history is divided into five periods (C) From 
476 to 1796 , (D) From 1796 to 1814 , (E) From 1815 to 1870 , 
(F) From 1870 to 1902 , ((j) From 1902 to 1910 

A Ancient Languages and Peoples 
The ethnography of ancient Italy is a very complicated and 
difficult subject, and notwithstanding the researches of modern 
scholars is still involved m some obscurity The great beauty 
and fertility of the country, as well as the charm of its climate, 
undoubtedly attracted, even in early ages, successive swarms of 
invaders from the north, who sometimes drove out the previous 
occupants of the most favoured districts, at others reduced them 
to a state of serfdom, or settled down in the midst of them, until 
the two races gradually coalesced Ancient writers are agreed 
as to the composite character of the population of Italy, and the 
diversity of races that were found within the limits of the 
peninsula But unfortunately the traditions they have trans- 
mitted to us are often various and conflicting, while the only safe 
test of the affinities of nations, derived from the comparison of 
their languages, is to a great extent inapplicable, from the fact 
that the idioms that prevailed in Italy in and before the 5th 
century b c are preserved, if at all, only in a few scanty and 
fragmentary inscriptions, though from that date onwards we 
have now a very fair record of many of them (see, e g Latin 
Language, Osca Lingua, Iguvium, Volsci, Etruria section 
Language, and below) These materials, imperfect as they are, 
when combined with the notices derived from ancient writers and 
the evidence of archaeological excavations, may be considered 
as having furnished some results of reasonable certainty 

It must be observed that the name “ Italians was at one 
time confined to the Oenotnans , indeed, according to Antiochus 
of Syracuse Dion Hal Ani Rom 11 i), the name of Italy 
was first still more limited, being applied only to the southern 
portion of the Bruttium peninsula (now known as Calabria) 
But in the time of that historian, as well as of Thucydides, the 
names of Oenotria and Itaha, which appear to have been at that 
period regarded as synonymous, had been extended to include 
the shore of the Tarentine Gulf as far as Metapontum and 
from thence across to the gulfs of Laus and Posidonia on the 
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Tyrrhenian Sea It thus still comprised only the two provinces 
subsequently known as Lucania and Bruttium (see references 5 v 
“ Italia ” in R S Conway’s Italic Dialects, p 5) The name seems 
to be a Graecized form of an Italic Vttelia, from the stem vitlo-, 
“ calf ” (Lat vitulus, Gr IraXos), and perhaps to have meant 
“ calf-land,” “ grazing-land ** , but the origin is more certain 
than the meaning , the calf may be one of the many animals 
connected with Italian tribes (see Hirpini, Samnitfs) 

Taking the term Italy to comprise the whole peninsula with 
the northern region as far as the Alps, we must first distmgyish 
the tribe or tribes which spoke Indo-European languages from 
those who did not 1 0 the latter category it is now possible to 
refer with certainty only the Etruscans (for the chronology and 
limits of their occupation of Italian soil see Etruria section 
Language) Of all the other tribes that inhabited Italy down 
to the classical period, of whose speech there is any record 
(whether explicit or in the form of names and glosses), it is 
impossible to maintain that any one does not belong to the 
Indo-European group Putting aside the Etruscan, and also 
the different Greek dialects of the Greek colonies, like Cumae, 
Neapolis, Tarentum, and proceeding from the south to the 
north, the different languages or dialects, of whose separate 
existence at some time between, say, 600 and 200 b c , we can 
be sure, may be enumerated as follows (i) Sicel, (2) South 
Oscan and Oscan, (3) Messapian, (4) North Oscan, (5) Volscian, 
(6) East Italic or Sabellic,” (7) Latinian, (8) Sabine, (9) Iguvme 
or “ Umbrian,” (10) Gallic, (11) Ligurian and (12) Venetic 

Between several of these dialects it is probable that closer 
affinities exist (i) It is probable, though not very clearly 
demonstrated, that Venetic, East Italic and Messapian are 
connected together and with the ancient dialects spoken m 
Illyria {q v ), so that these might be provisionally entitled the 
Adriatic group, to which the language spoken by the Tteocretes 
of the city of Praesos in Crete down to the 4th century b c 
was perhaps akin (2) Too little is known of the Siccl language 
to make clear more than its Indo-European character But 
It must be reckoned among the languages of Italy because of the 
well-supported tradition of the early existence of the Sicels in 
Latium (see Siculi) Their possible place in the earlier si rati m 
of Indo-European population is discussed under Sabini How 
f ir also the language or languages spoken in Bruttium and at 
certain points of Lucania, such as Anxia, differed from the 
Oscan of Samnium and Campania there is not enough evidence 
to show (see Bruttii) (3) It is doubtful whether there are any 
actual inscriptions which can be referred with certamty to the 
language of the Ligures, but some other evidence seems to link 
them with the -CO- peoples, whose early distribution is discussed 
under Volsci and Liguria (4) It is difficult to point to any 
definite evidence by which we may determine the dates of the 
earliest appearance of Gallic tribes in the north of Italy No 
satisfactory collection has been made of the Celtic inscriptions of 
Cisalpine Gaul, though many are scattered about in different 
museums Tor our present purpose it is important to note that 
the archaeological stratification in deposits like those of Bologna 
shows that the Gallic period supervened upon the Etruscan 
Until a scientific collection of the local and personal names of 
this district has been made, and until the archaeological evidence 
is clearly interpreted, it is impossible to go beyond the region 
of conjecture as to the tnbe or tribes occupying the valley of 
the Po before the two invasions It is clear, however, that the 
Celtic and Etruscan elements together occupied the greater 
part of the district between the Apennines and the Alps 
down to Its Romanization, wh ch took place gradually in the 
course of the 2nd century b c Their linguistic neighbours 
were Ligurian in the south and south-west, and the Vencti 
on the east 

We know from the Roman historians that a large force of 
Gauls came as far south as Rome in the year 390 b c , and that 
some part of this horde settled m what was henceforward known 
as the Ager Gallicus, the easternmost strip of coast in what was 
later known as Umbria, including the towns of Caesena, Ravenna 
and Ariminum A bilingual inscription (Gallic and Latin) of 
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the 3nd century b c was found as far south as Tuder, the modem 
Todi {Italic Dialects, u 528 , Stakes, Bemenberger's Bestrage, 
II, p 1.15) 

(5) Turning now to the languages which constitute the Italic 
group m the narrower sense, (a) Oscan , (b) the dialect of Vehtrae, 
commonly called Volscian , (c) Latinian (liC Latin and >its 
nearest congeners, like Laliscan) , and (d) Umbrian (or, as it 
may more safely called, Iguvme), two -principles of classifica- 
tion offer themselves, of which the dirst is (purely linguistic, the 
second linguistic and topographical Writers on Uie ethnology 
of Italy have been hithwto content \vith the first, namely, the t 
broad distinction between the dialects which preserved the Indo- ) 
European vekirs (espeoially the breathed plosive-^) as velars or 
back-palatals .(gutturals), with or without the addition of a 
w-sound, and ithe fdialects which converted the velars wholly 
into labials, for example, Latinian quts contrasted with Oscan, i 
Volscian and Umbrian pts (see further Latin Language.) 

This distinction, however, takes us but a little way towards ' 
an historical grouping of the tribes, since the only Latinian 
dialects of which, besides Latin, we have inscriptions are Fslliscan 
and Marsian (see Ialieci, Marsi), although the place-names 
of the Aequi (qv) suggest >that they belong to the same group 
m ’this respect Except, therefore, for a very small and appar- 
ently isolated area in the north of Latium and south of Etruria, 
all the tribes of Italy, though their idioms differed in certain 
particulars, are left undiscriminated This presents a strong 
contrast to the evidence of tradition, which asserts very strongly 
(i) the identity of the Sabmes and Samnites , (2) the conquest 
of an earlier population by this tribe , and which affords (3) 
clear evidence of the identity of the Sabines with the ruling 
class, / e the patricians, at Rome itself (see Sabini, and Rome 
harly History and Ethnology) 

Some clue to this enigma may perhaps be found m the second 
principle of classification proposed by the present writer at the 
Congresso Internationale di Scienze Storichc at Rome'(^f/i del 
Congresso, 11 ) in 1903 1 1 was on that occasion pointed out that t he 
ethnica or tribal and oppidan names of communities belonging 
to the Sabine stock were marked by the use of the suffix -^NO- 
as m Sabmi , and that there was some ilinguistic evidence thit 
this stratum of population overcame an earlier population, which 
used, generally, ethnica m -CO- or -TI- (as in Marruct, Ardeates, 
transformed later into Marructnt, Ardealint) 

The validity -of this distinction and its results are discussed 
under Sabini and Volsci, but it is well to state here its chief 
consequences 

1 Latin will be counted the language of the eai her plebeian 
stratum -of the population of Rome and Latium, probably once 
spread over a large area of the peninsula, and akin in some 
degree to the language or languages spoken in north Italy 
before either the Etruscan or the Gallic invasions began 

2 It would follow, on the other hand, that what is called 
Oscan represented the language of the invading Sabines (more 
correctly Safin es), whose racial affinities would seem to be 
of a distinctly more northern cast, and to mark them, like the 
Dorians or Achaeans m Greece, as an early wave of the invaders 
who more than once m later history have vitally influenced the 
fortunes of the -tempting southern land into which they forced 
their way 

3 What IS called Volscian, known only from the important 
inscription of the town of Vehtrae, and what is called Umbrian, 
known from the famous Iguvme Tables with a few other records, 
would be regarded os Safine dialects, spoken by Snfine com- 
munities who had become more or less isolated m the midst 
of the earlier and possibly partly Etruscanized populations, the 
result being that as early as the 4th centur>" b c their language 
had suffered corruptions which it escaped both in the Samnite 
mountains and in the independent and self-^contained community 
of Rome 

For fuller details the reader must be referred to tlKS separate 
articles already mentioned, and to Iguvium, Picsnum^ Osca Lingua, i 
Marsi, Aequi, Siguli and Liguria Such aichaeological evidence as 
can be connected with the linguistic data will there be discussed 

(R S C) 


IB Consolidation op Italy 

We have seen that the name of Italy was originally applied 
only to the southernmost part of the peninsula, and was only 
gradually extended so as to comprise ithe eentr^ regions, such 
as Latium and 'Campania, which were designated by writers as 
late as Thucydides and Aristotle as in Oprcia The progress of 
this change cannot be followed in detail, but there can be little 
doubt that the extension of .tlie Roman arms, and \ihe gradual 
union of the nations of the peninsula under one dominant power, 
would contribute to the introduction, or rather would make the 
necessity felt, for the use of one general appellation At first, 
indeed, the term was apparently confined to the regions of the 
central and southern districts, 'exclusive of Cisalpine Gaul and 
the whole tract north of the Apennines, and this continued to 
be the official or definite signification of the name down to the 
end of the republic But the natural limits of Italy.are so clearly 
marked that the .name came to be igeneraEy employed as a geo 
graphical term at a much -earlier period Thus we already find 
Polybius repeatedly applying it in this wider signification to ithe 
whole country, as far as the foot of the Alps , and it is evident 
from many passages in the Latm writers that this was the familiar 
use of the iterm m the days of Cicero and Caesar Ihe official 
distmction was, however, still retained Cisalpme Gaul, includ- 
ing the whole of northern Italy, still constituted a “ province,’ 
an appellation never applied to Italy itself As such it was 
assigned to Julius Caesar, together with Transalpine Gaul, 
and it was not till he crossed the Rubicon that he entered Italy 
in the strict sense of the term 

Augustus was the first who gave a definite admimstrative 
organization to Italy as a whole, and at the same time gave 
official sanction to that wider acceptation of the name which 
had already established itself m ifamiliar usage, and which has 
continued to prevail evor since 

The division of Italy into clevtm regions, instituted by Augustus 
for administrative purposes, which contmued in official use till 
the reign of Constantine, was based mainly on the tciritorial 
divisions previously existing, and preserved with fow exceptions 
the ancient limits 

The first region comprised Latium (in the more extended sense 
of the term, as incluffing the land of the Volsci, Hernici and 
Aurunci), together with Cam])ania and the district of the 
Picentmi It thus extended fiom the mouth of the Tiber to 
that of the Silarus (see Latium) 

Ihe second region included Apulia and CaLibiia (the name 
by which the Romans usually designated the district known to 
the Greeks as Messapia or Japygia), together with the land of the 
Hirpini, which had usually been considered as a part of Sammum 

Ihe third region contained Lucania and Bruttiurn , it was 
bounded on the west coast by the Silarus, on the east by the 
Bradanus 

The fourth region comprised all the Samnites (except the 
Hirpini), together with the Sabines and the cognate tribes of 
the Frentani, Marrucini, Marei, Peligni, Vestini and Aequiculi 
It was separated from Apuha on the south by the nvor Tifernus, 
and from Picenum on the north by the Matrmus 

The fifth region was composed solely of Pieenum, extending 
along the coast df the Adriatic from the mouth of the Matrmus 
to that of the Aesis, beyond Ancona 

The sixth 'region was formed by Umbria, in -the more extended 
sense of the term, as including the Ager Gallicus, along the coast 
of the Adriatic from the Aesis to the Anminus, and separated 
from Etruria on the west by the Tiber 

The seventh region consisted of Etruria, which preserved 
Its ancient limits, extending from the Tiber to the Tyrrhenian 
Sea, and separated from Liguna on the north ffiy the river 
Macra 

The eighth 'region, termed Gallia Cispadana, comprised the 
southern portion of Cisalpme Gaul, and was bounded on the north 
(as its name implied) by the river Pad us or Po, from above 
Placentia to its mouth It was separated from Etruria and 
Umbria by the mam chain of the Apennines , and the river 
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Anmmus was substituted for the far-famed Rubicon as its limit 
on -the Adriatic 

Ihe ninth region comprised Liguria, extending allong the sea- 
coast »from the Varus to the Macra, and inland as far as the river 
Padus, which constituted ats northern boundary from its source 
in Mount Vesulus to its confluence with the Trebia }ust above 
Placentia 

The tenth Tegion included Venetia from the Padus and Adriatic 
to the JVJps, to which wes annexed the neighbouring peninsula 
of Istria, and to the west the territory of the Cenomani, a'Gaulish 
tribe, extending from the Athesis to the Addua, which had 
previously been regarded as a part of Gallia Cisalpma 

The eleventh region, known os Gallia franspadana, included 
all the rest of Cisalpme Gaul from the Padus on the south and 
the Addua on the -east to the foot of the Alps 

The arrangements thus established by Augustus continued 
almost unch^ged till the time of ‘Constantine, and formed the 
basis of all subsequent administrative divisions until ‘the fall 
of the Western empire 

The mainst^ of tne Roman military control of Italy first, 
and of the whole empire afterwards, was the splendid system of 
Roads ^cads As the supremacy of Rome extended itself 
over Italy, the Roman road system grew step by stq}, 
each fresh conquest being marked by the pushing forward of 
roads through the heart of the newly-won territory, and the 
establishment of fortresses m connexion with them It was in 
Italy that the imilitary value of a network of roads was first 
appreciated by the Romans, and the lesson stood them in good 
stead m the provinces And it was for military reasons that 
from mere cart-'tracks they were developed into permanent 
highways (T Ashby, m Papers of the Bntish School at Romty 
1 -129) From Rome itself roads radiated m all directions 
Communications with the south-east were mainly provided 
by the Via Appia (the “ queen of Roman roads,” as Statius called 
it) and the Via Latina, which met close to Casihnurn, at the 
crossing of the Volturnus, 3 m N W of Capua, the second city in 
Italy in the 3rd century b c , and the centre of the road system 
of Campania Here the Via Appia lui*ned eastward towards 
Beneventum, while the Via Popilia continued in a south-easterly 
direction through the Campanian plain and thence southwards 
through the mountains of Lucania and Bruttii as far as Rhegium 
Coast roads of minor importance as means of through com- 
munication also existed on both sides of the “ toe ” of the boot 
Other roads ran south from Capua to Cumae, Putcoli (the most 
important harbour of Campania), and Neapobs, which could 
also be reached by a coast road from Mmturnae on the Via Appia 
From Beneventum, another important road centre, the Via 
Appia Itself ran south-east through the mountains tpast Venusiu 
to larentum on the south-west coast of the “ heel,” and thence 
across Calaljria to Brundusium, while Irajan’s coneetion of it, 
following an older mule-track, ran north-east through the moun- 
tains and then through the lower ground of Apulia, reaching the 
coast at Barium iBoth met at Brundusium, the principal port 
for the East From Aeqiium luticum, on the Via Iraiana, 
the Via Herculia ran to the south-east, crossing the older Via 
Appia, then south to Potentia and so on to join the Via Popilia 
m the centre of Lucania 

The only highroad -of importance which left Rome and ran 
eastwards, the Via Valeria, was not completed as far os the 
Adriatic before the time of Claudius , but on the north and north- 
west started the mam highways which communicated with- central 
and northern Italy, and with all that part of the Roman empire 
which was accessible by land The Via Salaria, a very ancient 
road, with its branch, the Via Caecilia, ran north-eastwards to 
the Adriatic coast and so also did the Via Flamima, which reached 
thoGOast at Fanum F ortunoe, and thence followed it to Anmmum 
The road ^along the east coast from Fanum Fortunae down to 
Barium, which connected the tenninations of the Via Salaria' 
and Via Valeria, and of other roads farther south crossing from 
Campania, had no special name in ancient times, as far as we 
know The Via Ilaminia was the earliest and most important 
road to the north , and it was soon extended (in 187 b c ) by 


j the Via Aemilia running through Bononia as far as Placentia, 

I m an almost absolutely straight line between the plain of the 
I Po and the foot ot the Apennines In the same year a road was 
constructed over the Apennines from Bononia to Arrelium, but 
it IS difficult to suppose that it was not until later that the V la 
Cassia was made, giving a direct communication between 
Arretium and Rome ^he Via Uodia was on alternatne route 
to the Cassia for the first portion out of Rome, a branch having 
been built at the same time from I lorentia to Lucca and Luna 
Along the west coast the Via Aurelia ran up to Pisa and was 
continued by another Via Aemilia to Genoa Thence the Via 
Postumia led to Dertona, Placentia and Cremona, while the Via 
Aemilia and the Via Julia Augusta continued along the coast into 
Gallia Narbonensis 

The -road system of Cisalpine Gaul was mainly conditioned 
by the rivers which had to be crossed, and the Alpine passes 
which had to be approached 

Cremona, on the north bank of the Po, was an important 
meeting point of roads and Hostilia (Ostiglia) another , so also 
was Patawium, farther east, and Altinum and Aquileia farther 
east still Roads, indeed, were almost as plentiful as railways 
at the present day m the basin of the Po 

As to the roads leading out of Italy, from Aquileia roads 
diverged northward into Raetia, eastward to Noricum and 
Pannoma, and southwards to the Istrian and Dalmatian coasts 
Farther west came the roads over the higher Alpine passes — 
the Brenner from Verona, the Septimer and the bplugcn from 
Clavenna (Chiaveniia), the Great and the Little St Bernard from 
Augusta Praetoria (Aosta), and the Mont Gendvre from Augusta 
launnorum (Tuna) 

Westward two short but important roads led on each side of 
the liber to the great harbour at its mouth , while the coast 
of Latiiim was supplied with a coast road by Septimius Sevtrus 
To the south-west the roads were short and of little importance 

On ancient Italian geography in general see articles in Pauly- 
Wissowa, ReaUncyclopadic (1899, ^qq ) > Corpus imcripUonum 
/-n/inaniw (Berlin, 1862 sqq ) , G Stratlorcllo, Geogtapa dell itaha 
(Turin, 1S90-1892) , H Nissen, Itahsche Landeskt nde (Berlin, 1883- 
1902) also references in «irticles Rome, La.tium, (T As ) 

C From 47O to 1796 

I he year 476 opened a new agt for the Italian people Odoacer, 
a chief of the Herulions, deposed Romulus, the last Augustus 
of 'the West, and placed tlie peninsula beneath the titular sway 
of the -Byzantine emperors At Pavia the barbarian conquerors 
of Italy proclaimed him king, and he rereji'ed from Zeno the 
dignity of Roman patnuan Ihus began that system of mixed 
government, leutonic and Roman, which, in the absence of a 
national nionarch, impiessed the institutions of new Italy from 
the earliest date with dualism Ihe same revolution vested 
siipicme authority in a non-rcsident and inefficient autocrat, 
whose title gave him the right to interfere in Italian affairs, but 
who lacked the power and will to rule the people for his own or 
their advantage Odoacer inaugurated that long series of foreign 
rulejs — Greeks, Iranks, Germans, Spam mis and Austrians — 
who have successively contributed to the misgoveniment of 
Italy from distant seats of empire 

I 'Gothic ard Lombard Kingdoms — In 486 llicodoric, king of 
the East Goths, received commission from the Greek emperqr, 
Zeno, to undertake the affairs of Italy He defeated Odoacer, 
drove him to Ravenna, besnged him theie, and in 493 completed 
the conquest of the country by murdering the Hcrulian chief 
with his own hand Ihcodonc respected the Roman institutions 
which'he found m Italy, held the Eternal City sacred, and governed 
by ministers chosen from the Roman population He settled 
at Ravenna, which thad been tlie capital of Italy since the days . 
-of Honorius, and which dtill testifies by its monuments to the 
'Gothic chieftain’s Romanizing policy Those who believe that 
the Italians would have gained strength by unification m a single 
monarchy must regret that this Gothic kingdom lacked the 
elements of stability fhe Goths, except in the valley of the 
Po, resembled an army of occupaticm rather than a ptoplc 
numerous enough to blend with the Italic stock 1 hough their 
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rule was favourable to the Romans, they were Arians , and 
religious differences, combined with the pride and jealousies 
of a nation accustomed to imperial honours, rendered the in- 
habitants of Italy eager to throw off their yoke When, there- 
fore, Justinian undertook the reconquest of Italy, his generals, 
Belisanus and Nai ses, were supported by the south 1 he struggle 
of the Greeks and the Goths was earned on for fourteen years, 
between 539 and 553, when Teias, the last Gothic king, was 
finally defeated in a bloody battle near Vesuvius At its close 
the provinces of Italy were placed beneath Greek dukes, controlled 
by a governor-general, entitled exarch, who ruled in the Byzantine 
emperor’s name at Ravemia 

this new settlement lasted but a few years Narses had 
employed Lombard auxiliaries in his campaigns against the 
Goths , and when he was recalled by an insulting 
Lombards ^^ssage from the empress in 565, he is said to have 
invited this fiercest and rudest of the Teutonic clans 
to seize the spoils of Italy Be this as it may, the Lombards, 
their ranks swelled by the Gepidae, whom they had lately 
conquered, and by the wrecks of other barbarian tribes, passed 
southward under their king Alboin in 568 The Herulian 
invaders had been but a band of adventurers , the Goths were 
an army , the Lombards, far more formidable, were a nation 
in movement Pavia offered stubborn resistance , but after 
a three years’ siege it was taken, and Alboin made it the capital 
of his new kingdom 

In order to understand the future history of Italy, it is necessary 
to form a clear conception of the method pursued by the Lombards 
in their conquest Penetrating the peninsula, and advancing 
like a glacier or half-liquid stream of mud, they occupied the 
valley of the Po, and moved slowly downward through the centre 
of the country Numerous as they were compared with their 
Gothic predecessors, they had not strength or multitude enough 
to occupy the whole peninsula Venice, which since the days 
of Attila had offered an asylum to Roman refugees from the 
northern cities, was left untouched bo was Genoa with its 
Riviera Ravenna, entrenched within her lagoons, remained 
a Greek city Rome, protected by invincible prestige, escaped 
I he sea-coast cities of the south, and the islands, Sicily, Sardinia 
and Corsica, preserved their independence Ihus the Lombards 
neither occupied the extremities nor subjugated the brain-centre 
of the country The strength of Alboin’s kingdom was in the 
north , his capital, Pavia As his people pressed southward, 
they omitted to possess themselves of the coasts , and what 
was worse for the future of these conquerors, the original impetus 
of the invasion was checked by the untimely murder of Alboin 
in 573 After this event, the semi-independent chiefs of the 
Lombard tribe, who borrowed the title of dukes from their 
Roman predecessors, seem to have been contented with con- 
solidating their power in the districts each had occupied The 
duchies of Spoleto in the centre, and of Benevento in the south, 
inserted wedge-like into the middle of the peninsula, and enclos- 
ing independent Rome, were but loosely united to the kingdom 
at Pavia Italy was broken up into districts, each offering 
points for attack from without, and fostering the seeds of internal 
revolution Three separate capitals must be discriminated — 
Pavia, the seat of the new Lombard kingdom , Ravenna, the 
garrison city of the Byzantine emperor , and Rome, the rallying 
point of the old nation, where the successor of St Peter was 
already beginning to assume that national protectorate which 
proved so influential in the future 

It IS not necessary to write the history of the Lombard kmgdom 
m detail Suffice it to say that the rule of the Lombards proved 
at first far more oppressive to the native population, and was 
less intelligent of their old customs, than that of the Goths had 
been Wherever the Lombards had the upper hand, they placed 
the country under military rule, resembling in its general 
character what we now know as the feudal system Though 
there is reason to suppose that the Roman laws were still ad- 
ministered within the cities, yet the Lombard code was that of 
the kingdom , and the Lombards being Arians, they added the 
oppression of religious intolerance to that of martial despotism 


and barbarous cupidity The Italians were reduced to the 
last extremity when Gregory the Great (590-604), having 
strengthened his position by diplomatic relations with the 
duchy of Spoleto, and brought about the conversion of the 
Lombards to orthodoxy, raised the cause of the remaining 
Roman population throughout Italy. The fruit of his policy, 
which made of Rome a counterpoise against the effete empire 
of the Greeks upon the one hand and against the pressure of the 
feudal kingdom on the other, was seen m the succeeding century 
When Leo the Isaunan published his decrees against the worship 
of images in 726, Gregory II allied himself with Liudprand, 
the Lombard king, threw off allegiance to Byzantium, and 
established the autonomy of Rome This pope initiated the 
dangerous policy of playing one hostile force off against another 
With a view to securing independence He used the Lombards 
in his struggle with the Greeks, leaving to his successors the 
duty of checking these unnatural allies This was accomplished 
by calling the Franks in against the Lombards liudprand 
pressed hard, not only upon the Greek dominions of the exarchate, 
but also upon Rome His successors, Rachis and Aistolf, 
attempted to follow the same game of conquest But the popes, 
Gregory III , Zachary and Stephen II , determining at any 
cost to espouse the national cause and to aggrandize their own 
office, continued to rely upon the Franks Pippin twice crossed 
the Alps, and forced Aistolf to relinquish his acquisitions, 
including Ravenna, Pentapolis, the coast towns of Romagna 
and some cities in the duchy of Spoleto. These he handed 
over to the pope of Rome This donation of Pippin m 756 
confirmed the papal see in the protectorate of the Italic party, 
and confeired upon it sovereign rights The virtual outcome 
of the contest carried on by Rome since the year 726 with 
Byzantium and Pavia was to place the popes in the position 
held by the Greek exarch, and to confirm the limitation of the 
Lombard kingdom We must, however, be cautious to remember 
that the south of Italy was comparatively unaffected Ihe 
dukes of the Greek empire and the Lombard dukes of Benevento, 
together with a few autonomous commercial cities, still divided 
Italy below the Campagna of Rome (see Lombards) 

II hranktsh Emperors — Ihe Franko-Papal alliance, which 
conferred a crown on Pippin and sovereign rights upon the see 
of Rome, held within itself that ideal of mutually 
supporting papacy and empire which exercised so thoOreat 
powerful an influence in medieval history When and the 
Charles the Great (Charlemagne) deposed his father-in- 
law Desiderius, the last Lombard king, m 774, and 
when he received the circlet of the empire from Leo III at Rome 
in 800, he did but complete and ratify the compact offered to 
his grandfather, Charles Martel, by Gregory III The relations 
between the new emperor and the pope were ill defined , and 
this proved the source of infinite disasters to Italy and Europe 
m the sequel But for the moment each seemed necessary to 
the other , and that sufficed Charles took possession of the 
kingdom of Italy, as linuted by Pippin s settlement The pope 
was confirmed in his rectorship of the cities ceded by Aistolf, 
with the further understanding, tacit rather than expressed, 
that, even as he had wrung these provinces for the Italic people 
from Doth Greeks and Lombards, so in the future he might 
claim the protectorate of such portions of Italy, external to the 
kingdom, as he should be able to acquire This, at any rate, 
seems to be the meaning of that obscure re-settlement of the 
peninsula which Charles effected The kmgdom of Italy, trans- 
mitted on his death by Charles the Great, and afterwards con- 
firmed to his grandson Lothar by the peace of Verdun in 843, 
stretched from the Alps to Terracma The duchy of Benevento 
remained tributary, but independent The cities of Gaeta and 
Naples, Sicily and the so-called Theme of Lombardy m South 
Apulia and Calabria, still recognized the Byzantine emperor 
Venice stood aloof, professing a nominal allegiance to the East 
The parcels into which the Lombards had divided the peninsula 
remained thus virtually unaltered, except for the new authority 
acquired by the see of Rome 

Internally Charles left the affairs of the Italian kmgdom 
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much as he found them, except that he appears to have 
pursued the policy of breaking up the larger fiefs of the Lombards, 
substituting counts for their dukes, and adding to the privileges 
of the bishops We may reckon these measures among the 
earliest advantages extended to the cities, which still contained 
the bulk of the old Roman population, and which were destined 
to intervene with decisive effect two centuries later in Italian 
history It should also here be noticed that the changes intro- 
duced into the holding of the fiefs, whether by altering their 
boundaries or substituting Frankish for Lombard vassals, 
were chief among the causes why the feudal system took no 
permanent hold m Italy Feudalism was not at any time a 
national institution The hierarchy of dukes and marquises 
and counts consisted of foreign soldiers imposed on the indigenous 
inhabitants , and the rapid succession of conquerors, Lombards, 
Franks and Germans following each other at no long interval, 
and each endeavouring to weaken the remaining strength of his 
predecessor, prevented this alien hierarchy from acquiring 
fixity by permanence of tenure Among the many miseries 
inflicted upon Italy by the frequent changes of her northern 
rulers, this at least may be reckoned a blessing 
The Italians acknowledged eight kings of the house of Charh s 
the Great, ending in Charles the Fat, who was deposed in 888 
Prmniuab After them followed ten sovereigns, some of whom 
aad have been misnamed Italians by writers too eager 
to catch at any resemblance of national glory for a 
people passive in the hands of foreign masters Ihe 
truth IS that no period in Italian history was less really glorious 
than that which (ame to a close in 961 by Berengar II ’s cession 
of his rights to Otto the Great It was a period maiked in the 
first place by the conquests of the Saracens, who began to occupy 
Sicily early in the 9th century, oven an Calabria and Apulia, took 
Ban and threatened Rome In the second place it was marked 
by a restoration of the Greeks to power In 890 they established 
themselves again at Ban, and ruled the I heme of Lombardy by 
means of an officer entitled Catapan In the third place it was 
marked by a decline of good government in Rome Early in the 
loth century the papacy fell into the hands of a noble family, 
known eventually as the counts of Tusculum, who almost 
succeeded in rendering the office hereditary, and in uniting the 
civil and ecclesiastical functions of the city under a single member 
of their house It is not necessary to relate the scandals of 
Marozia’s and Theodora’s female reign, the infamies of John XII 
or the intrigues which tended to convert Rome into a diuhy 
The most important fact for the historian of Italy to notice is 
that during this time the popes abandoned, not only their high 
duties as chiefs of Christendom, but also their protectorate of 
Italian liberties A fourth humiliating episode in this period 
was the invasion of the Magyar barbarians, who overran the 
north of Italy, and reduced its fairest provinces to the condition 
of a wilderness Anarchy and misery are indeed the main 
features of that long space of time which elapsed between the 
deai^h of Charles the Great and the descent of Otto Through 
the almost impenetrable darkness and confusion we only discern 
this much, that Italy was powerless to constitute herself a 
nation 

The discords which followed on the break-up of the Carolingian 
power, and the weakness of the so-called Italian emperors, who 
were unable to control the feudatories (marquises of Ivrca and 
Tuscany, dukes of Friuli and Spoleto), from whose ranks they 
sprang, exposed Italy to ever-increasing misrule The country 
by this time had become thickly covered over with castles, the 
seats of greater or lesser nobles, all of whom were eager to detach 
themselves from strict allegiance to the “ Regno ” The cities, 
exposed to pillage by Huns in the north and Saracens in the 
south, and ravaged on the coast by Norse pirates, asserted their 
right to enclose themselves with walls, and taught their burghers 
the use of arms W ithin the circuit of their ramparts, the bishops 
already began to exercise authority in rivalry with the counts, 
to whom, since the days of Theodonc, had been entrusted the 
government of the Italian burghs Agreeably to feudal customs, 
these nobles, as they grew m power, retired from the town, 
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and built themselves fortresses on points of vantage in the 
neighbourhood Ihus the titular king of Italy found himself 
simultaneously at war with those great vassals who had chosen 
him from their own class, with the turbulent factions of the 
Roman aristocracy, with unruly bishops m the growing cities 
and with the multitude of minor counts and barons who occupied 
the open lands, and who changed sides according to the interests 
of the moment The last king of the quasi-Italian succession, 
Berengar II , marquis of Ivrea (951-961), made a vigorous effort 
to restore the authority of the regno , and had he succeeded, it 
is not impossible that now at the last moment Italy might have 
become an independent nation But this attempt at unification 
was reckoned to Berengai for a crime He only won the hatred 
of all classes, and was represented by the obscure annalists of 
that period as an oppressor of the church and a remorseless 
tyrant In Italy, divided between feudal nobles and almost 
hereditary ecclesiastics, of foreign blood and alien sympathies, 
there was no national feeling Berengar stood alone against a 
multitude, unanimous in their intolerance of discipline His 
predecessor m the kingdom, Lothar, had left a young and 
beautiful widow, Adelheid Berengar imprisoned her upon the 
Lake of Como, and threatened her with a forced marriage to his 
son Adalbert She escaped to the castle of Canossa, where the 
great count of Tuscany espoused her cause, and appealed in 
her behalf to Otto the Saxon The king of Germany descended 
into Italy, and took Adelheid in marriage After this episode 
Berengar was more discredited and impotent than ever In the 
extremity of his fortunes he had recourse himself to Otto, making 
a formal cession of the Italian kingdom, in his own name and 
that of his son Adalbert, to the Saxon as his overlord By this 
slender tie the crown of Italy was joined to that of Germany , 
and the formal right of the elected king of Germany to be con- 
sidered king of Italy and emperor may be held to have accrued 
from this epoch 

III The German Emperors — Berengar gained nothing b> 
his act of obedience to Otto The great Italian nobles, in their 
turn, appealed to Germany Otto entered Lombardy saxoa 
in 961, deposed Berengar, assumed the crown in San and Prmn- 
Ambiogio at Milan, and in 962 was proclaimed coaian 
emperor by John XII at Rome Henceforward 
I Italy changed masters according as one or other of the German 
j families assumed supremacy beyond the Alps It is one of the 
strongest instances furnished by history of the fascination 
exercised by an idea that the Italians themselves should have 
grown to glory in this dependence of their nation upon Caesars 
who had nothing but a name in common with the Roman 
imperator of the past 

Ihe first thing we have to notice m this revolution which 
placed Otto the Great upon the imperial throne is that the 
Italian kingdom, founded by the Lombards, recognized by 
the Franks and recently claimed by eminent Italian feudatories, 
virtually ceased to exist It was merged in the German kingdom , 
and, since for the German princes Germany was of necessity 
their first caie, Italy from this time forward began to be left 
more and more to herself The central authority of Pavia had 
always been weak , the regno had proved insufficient to combine 
the nation But now even that shadow of union disappeared, 
and the Italians were abandoned to the slowly working influences 
which tended to divide them into separate states Ihe most 
brilliant period of their chequered history, the period which 
includes the rise of communes, the exchange of municipal 
liberty for despotism and the gradual discrimination of the five 
great powers (Milan, Venice, Florence, the Papacy and the 
kingdom of Naples), now begins Among the centrifugal forces 
which determined the future of the Italian race must be reckoned, 
first and foremost, the new spirit of municipal independence 
We have seen how the cities enclosed themselves with walls, 
and how the bishops defined their authority against that of 
the counts Otto encouraged this revolution by placmg thA 
enclosures of the chief burghs beyond the jurisdiction of the 
counts Within those precincts the bishops and the citizens were 
independent of all feudal masters but the emperor He further 
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broke the power of the great vassals by redivisions of their feuds, 
and by the creation of new marches which he assigned to his 
German followers In this way owing to the dislocation of the 
ancient aristocracy, to the enlarged jurisdiction of a power so 
democratic as the episcopate, and to the increased privileges ofi 
the buT^hs, feudalism received a powerful check in Italy The 
Italian people, that people which gave to the world tiie commerce 
and the arts of Florence, was not indeed as yet apparent But the 
conditions under which it could arise, casting from itself all 
foreign and feudal trammels, recognizing its true past in ancient 
Rome, and reconstructing a civility out of the rums of those 
glorious memories, were now at last granted I he nobles fromi 
this time forward retired into the country and the mountains, 
fortified themselves in strong places outside the cities, and gave 
their best attention to fostering the rural population Within 
the cities and upon the open lands the Italians, in this and 
the next century, doubled, trebled and quadnipled their 
numbers A race was formed strong enough to keep the 
empire itself m check, strong enough, except for its own 
internecine contests, to have formed a nation equal to its 
happier neighbours 

The recent scandals of the papacy induced Otto to deprive 
the Romans of their light to elect popes But when he died 
in 973, his son Otto IT f married to Iheophano of the impeml 
Byzantine house) and' his grandson, Otto III , who descended 
into Italy m 996, found that the affairs of Rome and of the 
southern provinces were more than even their impel lal powers 
could cope with The fa^'tion of the counts of rusculum raised 
its head from time to time in the Eternal City, and Rome still 
claimed to be a commonwealth Otto III ’s untimely death in 
1002 introduced new discords Rome fell once more into the 
hands of her nobles I he Lombards chose Ardoin, marquis of 
Ivrea, for king, and Pavia supported his claims against those of 
Henry of Bavaria, who had been elected in Germany Milan 
sided with Henry , and this is perhaps the first eminent instance 
of cities being reckoned po\\erful allies m the Italian disputes of 
sovereigns It is also the first instance of that bitter feud 
between the two great capitals of Lombardy, a feud rooted m 
ancient antipathies between the Roman population of Medio- 
lanum and the Lombard garrison of All>oin’s successors, which 
proved so disastn5us to the national cause Ardom retired to 
a monastery, where he died m 1015 Henry nearly destroyed 
Pavia, was crowned m Rome and died in 1024 After this event 
Henbert, the archbishop of Milan, invited Conrad, the Franconian 
king of Germany, into Italy, and crowned him with the iron 
crown of the kingdom 

The in^^ervention of this man, Henbert, compels us to turn a 
closer glance upon the c ities of North Italy It is here, at the 
Heribert ptcsent epoch and for the next two centuries, tliat the 
iuni tBe pith and nerve of the Italian nation must be sought , 
Lomkmrd and among the burghs of Lombardy, Milan, the eldest 
burgiia daughter of am lent Rome, assumes the lead In 
Milan we hear for the first time the word Cotnune In Milan 
the citizens first form themselves into a FaHofnmto In Milan 
the archbishop organizes the hitherto voiceless, defenceless 
population into a community capable of expressing its needs, 
and an army ready to maintain its nghts lo Henbert is 
attributed the invention of the Carroccio, which pLiyed so 
s cigular and important a part in the warfare of Italian cities 
A huge car drawn by oxen, bearing the standard of the burgh, 
and carrying an altar with the host, this carrocc 10, like the ark 
of the Israelites, formed a rallying point in battle, and reminded 
the armed artisans that they had a city and a church to fight for 
That Henbert’s device proved effectual in raising the spint of 
his burghers^ and consolidating them into a formidable band of 
warnors, is shown by the fact that it was specdiiy adopted in 
dll the free cities. It must not, however, be supposed that at 
this epoch the liberties of the burghs were fully dcvelbped The 
mass of' the people remained unrepresented in the government , 
and even if the consult existed in the days^ off Heritoral;, they 
were but humble legal officers, transacting business for their 
constituents in the courts ofi the bishop and his viscount It 


still needed nearly a century of struggle to render the burghers 
independent of lordship, with a fully organized) commune, 
self governed in its several assemblies, While making these 
leservations, it is at the same time right to observe that certain 
Italian commumties were more advanced upon the path of 
independence than others This is specially the case with the 
mantime ports, Not to mention Venice, which has not yet 
entered the Italian community, and remains a Greek free city, 
Genoa and Pisa were rapicUy rising into ill-defined autonomy 
Iheir command of fleets gave them incontestable advantages, 
as when, for instance, Otto II employed tJie Pisans in 980 against 
the Greeks in Lower Italy, and the Pisans and Genoese together 
attacked the Saracens of Sardinia m 10L7 Still, speaking 
general!), the age of mdependence for the burghs had only 
begun when Henbert from Milan undertook the earliest 
organization of a force that was to become paramount in peace 
and war 

Next to Milan, and from the point of view of general politics 
even more than Milan, Rome now claims attention The 
destmies of Italy depended upon the character which 
the see of St Peter should assume Even the liberties 
I of her republics m the north hung on the issue of a contest which 
I in the iith and 12th centuries shook Europe to its farthest 
[ boundaries So fatally were the internal affairs of that magnifi- 
I cent but unhappy country bound up with concerns which 
brought the forces of tlic civilized world into play Her ancient 
prestige, her geographic al position and the intellectual primacy 
of her most noble children rendered Italy the battleground of 
principles that set all Christendom in motion, and by the clash 
of which she found herself for ever afterwards divided Dining 
the reign of Conrad II , the partv of the counts of Tusculum 
revived m Rome , and Crescentius, claiming the title of consul 
in the imperial city, sought once more to control the election 
of the popes When Henry III, the son of Conrad, entered 
Italy m 1046, he found three popes in Rome These he abolushed, 
and, takmg the appointment into his own hands, gave German 
bishops to the see The policy thus initiated upon the precedent 
Lnd down by Otto the Great was a remedy for pressing evils 
It saved Rome from becoming a* duchy in the hands of tlie 
i usculum house But it neither raised the prestige of the papacy, 
nor could it satisfy the Italians, who rightly regarded the Roman 
see as theirs These German popes were short-lived and in- 
efficient Their appointment, according to notions which defined 
themselves within the church at this epoch, was simoniacal , 
and during the long minority of Henry IV , who succeeded 
his father m 1056, the terrible Tuscan monk, Hildebrand of 
Soana, forged weapons which he used with deadly effect against 
the presumption of the empire The condition of tlie church 
seemed desperate, unless it could be purged of crying scandals— 
of the subjection of the papacy to the great Roman nobles, 
of its subordination to the German emperor and of its internal 
demorahzation It was Hildebrand’s policy throughout three 
papacies, durmg winch he controlled the counsels of the Vatican, 
and before he himself assumed the tmra, to prepare the mind 
of Italy and Europe for a mighty change His programme 
included these three points (i) the celibacy of the clergy , 
(2) the abolition of ecclesiastical appointments made by the 
secular authority , (3) the vestmg of the papal election in 
the hands of the Roman clergy and people, presided over by the 
cuna of cardinals How Hildebrand paved the way for these 
reforms during the pontificates of Nicholas II and Alexander 11 , 
how he succeeded in raising the papal office from the depths of 
degradation and subjection to illimitable sway over the minds 
of mea in Europe, and how> his warfare with the empire estab- 
hshed on a solid basis the still doubtful independence of the 
Italian burghs, renewing the long neglected, protectorate of the 
Italian race, and! bequeathing to lua successors a national policy 
which, had' been forgotten by the popes since his great pre- 
decessor Gi«gor)r II , form? a chapter in. European history which 
must now be interrupted We han^e to follow the fortunes of 
unexpected alhes, upon whom m no small measure his success 
depended. 
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In order to maintain some thread of continuity through the 
perplexed' and tangled vicissitudes of the Italian race, it has been 
Normaa ^ disregard those provinces which did not 

conqaeat immediately contnbute to the formation of its history 
ai tba For this reason we have left the whole of the south up 
to the present point unnoticed Sicily in the hands of 
SiUiita Mussulmans, the 1 heme of Lombardy abandoned to 
the weak suzerainty of the Greek catapans, the Lombard duchy 
of Benevento slowly falling to pieces and the maritime republics 
of Naples, Gaeta and Amalfi extending their influence by com- 
merce in the Mediterranean, were in effect detached from the 
Italian regno, beyond the junsdiction of Rome, included in no 
parcel of Italy proper But now the moment had arnved when 
this vast group of provinces, forming the future kingdom of the 
Two Sicilies, was about to enter definitely and' decisively within 
the bounds of the Italian community Some Norman adventurers, 
on pilgrimage to St Michael's shrine on Monte Gargano, lent 
their swords in rory to the Lombard cities of Apulia against the 
Greeks Twelve years later we find the Normans settled at 
Aversa under their Count Rainulf From this station as a centre 
the little band' of adventurers, playing the Greeks off against the 
Lombards, and the Lombards against the Greeks, spread their 
power in ell directions, until they made themselves the most con- 
siderable force in southern Italy Wjlliam of Hauteville was 
proclaimed' count of Apulia His half-brother, Robert Wiskard 
or Guiscard, after defeating the papal troops at Civitella m 1053, 
received from Leo IX the investiture of all present and future 
conquests in Apulia, Calabria and Sicily, which he agreed to hold 
as fiefs of the Holy See Nicholas II ratified this grant, and con- 
firmed the title of count Having consolidated their possessions 
on the mainland, the Normans, under Robert Guiscard’s brother, 
the great Count Roger, undertook the conquest of Sicily in 1060 
After a prolonged struggle of thirty years, they wrested the 
whole island from the Saracens , and Roger, dying in nor, 
bequeathed to his son Roger a kingdom m Calabria and Sicily 
second to none m Europe for wealth and magnificence Fins, 
whilfe the elder branch of the Hauteville family still held the title 
and domains of the Apulian duchy , but in 1127, upon the death 
of hns cousin Duke William, Roger united the w^hole of the future 
realm In 1130 he assumed the stvle of king of Sicily, inscribing 
upon his sword the famous hexameter — 

“Appiilns et Calaber Siculus mihi servit et Afer ’* 

This Norman conquest of the two Sicilies forms the most 
romantic episode in medieval Italian history By the con- 
solidation of Apulia, Calabna and Sialy into a powerful kingdom, 
by checking^ the growth of the maritime republics and by 
recognizing the over lordship of the papal see, the house of 
Hauteville influenced the destinies of Italy with more effect than 
any of^the princes who had previously dealt with an)r portion of 
the peninsula Their kingdbm, though Naples was from time to 
time separated from Sicily, never quite lost the cohesion they 
had given it , and all the disturbances of equilibnurrr in Italy 
were due in after days to papal manipulation of the rights 
acquired by Robert Guiscard’s act of homage The southern 
TfpiOy in the hands of the popes, proved an insurmountable 
ol>staclfe to the unification of Italy, led to French interference in 
Italian affairs, introduced the Spaniard and maintained m those 
rich southern provinces the reality of feudal sovereignty long 
after this alien element had been eliminated from the rest of 
Italy (see Normans , Sicily History) 

For the sake of clearness, we have anticipated the course of 
events by nearly a century We must now return to the date of 
Hildebrand's elevation to the papacy m 1073, when 
/mvs/y- chose the memorable name of Gregory VII Ih 
turea * next year after his election Hildebrand convened 
a council, and passed measures enforcing the celibacy 
of the clergy In 1075 he caused the investiture of ecclesiastical 
dignitaries by secular potentates of any degree to be condemned 
These two refbrms, striking at the most chenshed privileges and 
most deeply-rooted self-indulgences of the aristocratic caste in 
Europe, mfbmed the bitterest hostility Henry IV , king of 
Germany, but not crowned emperor, convened a diet in the 
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following year at Worms, where Gregory was deposed and ex- 
communicated 1 he pope followed with a counter excommumta- 
tionj far more formidable, releasing die king’s subjects from 
their oaths of allegiance War was thus declared between the 
two chiefs of western Christendom, that war of investitures 
which out-lasted the lives of both Gregory and Henry, and was 
not terminated till the year 1122 The dramatic episodes of this 
struggle are too well known to be enlarged upon In his single- 
handed duel with the strength of Germany, Gregory received 
material assistance from the Countess Matilda of 1 uscany She 
was the last heiress of the great house of Canossa, whose fitfs 
stretched from Mantua across Lomlmrdy, passed the Apennines, 
included the luscan plains, and embraced a portion of the duchy 
of Spoleto It was in her castle of Canossa that Henry IV per- 
formed his three days' penance in the winter of 1077 , and there 
she made the cession of her vast domains to the church That 
cession, renewed after the death of Gregory to his successors, 
conferred upon the popes indefinite rights, of which they after- 
wards availed themselves in the consolidation of their temporal 
power Matilda died in the year it 15 Gregory had passed 
before her from the scene of his contest, an e <ile at Salerno, 
whither Robert Guiscard carried him in 1084 from theanarchv of 
rebellious Rome With unbroken spirit, though the objects of 
his life were unattained, though Italy and Europe had been 
thrown into confusion, and the issue of the conflict was still 
doubtful, Gregory expired in 1085 with these words on Ins lips “ I 
loved justice, I hated iniquity, therefore in banishment T die " 

Ihe greatest of the popes thus breathed his last , but the new 
spirit he had ( ommunicatcd to the papacy was not destined to 
expire with him Gregory's immediate successors, Victor ITT , 
Urban II and Pasdial II , carried on his struggle with Henry 

IV and his imperial antipopes, encouraging the emperor’s son 
to rebel against him, and stirring up Europe for the first crusade 
When Henry IV died, his own son's prisxmer, in 1106, Henry 

V crossed the Alps, entered Rome, wrung the imperial coronation 
from Paschal II and compelled the pope to grant his claims 
on the investitures Scarcely had he returned to Germany vhen 
the Lateran disavowed all that the pope had done, on the score 
tiiat it had been extorted by force France sided with the 
church Germany rejected the bull of investiture A new 
descent into Italy, a new seizure of Rome, proved of no avail 
The emperor’s real weakness was in (Jermany, where his subjects 
openly expressed their discontent He at last abandoned the 
contest which had distracted Europe By the concordat of 
Worms, 1122, tile emperor surrendeied the right of investiture 
by ring and staff, and granted the right of election to the clergy 
Ihe popes were henceloith to be chosen by the cardinals, the 
bishops by the chapters subject to the pope’s approval On 
the other hand the pope ceded to the emperor the right of 
investiture by the sceptre But the main issue of the struggle 
was not in these details of ec rlesiastical government , principles 
had been at stake far deeper and more widely reaching The 
respective relations of pope and emperor, ill-defined in the 
compact between ( harlcs tlie Great and Leo III , were brought 
in question, and the two cliief potentates of Giristendom, no 
longer tacitly concordant, stood against each other in irreconcil- 
able rivalry Upon this point, though the battle seemed to be 
a drawn one, the popes were really victors They remaineo’ 
independent of the emperor, but the emperor had still to seel" 
the crown at their hands The pretensions of Otto the Great 
and Henry III to make popes were gone for eve^- (see Papacy , 
Investiture) 

IV A^eofthe Communes — The final gaineis, however, by the 
war of investitures were the Italians In the first place, from 
this time forward, owing to the election of popes by 
the Roman cuna, the Holy See remained in the hands 
of Italians , and this, though it was by no means an cttiaa 
unmixcd good, was a great glory to the nation In tlie 
next place, the antagonism of the popes to ihe emperors, which 
became hereditary m the Holy College, forced' the formei to 
assume the protectorate of the national cause But by fkr the 
greatest profit the Italians reaped was the emancipation of their 
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burghs During the forty-seven years* war, when pope and 
emperor were respectively bidding for their alliance, and offering 
concessions to secure their support, the communes c^ew in 
self-reliance, strength and liberty As the bishops had helped 
to free them from subservience to their feudal masters, so the 
war of investitures relieved them of dependence on their bishops 
The age of real autonomy, signalized by the supremacy of consuls 
m the cities, had arrived 

In the republics, as we begin to know them after the war of 
investitures, government was carried on by officers called consuls, 
varying in number according to custom and according to the 
division of the town into districts These magistrates, as we 
have already seen, were originally appointed to control and 
protect the humbler classes But, in proportion as the people 
gained more power in the field the consuls rose mto importance, 
superseded the bishops and began to represent the city in trans- 
actions with Its neighbours Popes and emperors who needed 
the assistance of a city, had to seek it from the consuls, and thus 
these officers gradually converted an obscure and indefinite 
authority into what resembles the presidency of a common- 
wealth They were supported by a deliberative assembly, 
called credenzay chosen from the more distinguished citizens 
In addition to this privy council, we find a gran constglto, consist- 
ing of the burghers who had established the right to interfere 
immediately in public affairs, and a still larger assembly called 
parlamentOf which included the whole adult population Though 
the institutions of the communes varied in different localities, 
this is the type to which they all appioximated It will be 
perceived that the type was rather oligarchical than strictly 
democratic Between the parlamento and the consuls with their 
privy council, or credenza, was interposed the gran consiglio of 
privileged burghers These formed the aristocracy of the town, 
who by their wealth and birth held its affairs within their custody 
There is good reason to believe that, when the term popolo 
occurs. It refeis to this body and not to the whole mass of the 
population Ihe comune included the entire city — bishop, 
consuls, oligarchy, councils, handicraftsmen, proletariate The 
popolo was the governing or upper class It was almost inevitable 
in the transition from feudalism to democracy that this inter- 
mediate ground should be traversed , and the peculiar Italian 
phrases, pritno popolo, secondo popolo, terzo popolo, and so forth, 
indicate successive changes, whereby the oligarchy passed from 
one stage to another in its progress toward absorption in 
democracy or tyranny 

Under their consuls the Italian burghs rose to a great height 
of prosperity and splendour Pisa built her Duomo Milan 
undertook the irrigation works which enriched the soil of 
Lombardy for ever Massive walls, substantial edifices, com- 
modious seaports, good roads, were the benefits conferred by this 
new government on Italy It is also to be noticed that the 
people now began to be conscious of their past They recognized 
the fact that their blood was Latin as distinguished from Teutonic, 
and that they must look to ancient Rome for those memories 
which constitute a people’s nationality At this epoch the study 
of Roman law received a new impulse, and this is the real meaning 
of the legend that Pisa, glorious through her consuls, brought 
the pandects in a single codex from Amalfi The very name 
consul, no less than the Romanizing character of the best archi- 
tecture of the time, points to the same revival of antiquity 

The rise of the Lombard communes produced a sympathetic 
revolution in Rome, which deserves to be mentioned in this place 
A monk, named Arnold of Brescia, animated with the 
iaiiotae spint of the Milanese, stirred up the Romans to shake 
off the temporal sway of their bishop He attempted, 
in fact, upon a grand scale what was being slowlv and quietly 
effected in the northern cities Rome, ever mindful of her 
unique past, listened to Arnold’s preaching A senate was 
established, and the republic was proclaimed The title of 
patrician was revived and offered to Conrad, king of Italy, but 
not crowned emperor Conrad refused it, and the Romans 
conferred it upon one of their own nobles Though these institu- 
tions borrowed high-soundmg titles from antiquity, they were 


in reality imitations of the Lombard civic system The patrician 
stood for the consuls The senate, composed of nobles, repre- 
sented the credenza and the gran consiglio The pope was 
unable to check this revolution, which is now chiefly interesting 
as further proof of the insurgence of the Latin as against the 
feudal elements m Italy at this period (see Rome Htslory) 
Though the communes gamed so much by the war of investi- 
tures, the division of the country between the pope’s and 
emperor’s parties was no small price to pay for inde- 
pendence It inflicted upon Italy the ineradicable 
curse of party-warfare, setting city against city, house 
against house, and rendering concordant action for a national 
end impossible No sooner had the compromise of the investitures 
been concluded than it was manifest that the burghers of the 
now enfranchised communes were resolved to turn their arms 
against each other We seek in vain an obvious motive for each 
separate quarrel All we know for certain is that, at this epoch, 
Rome attempts to rum Tivoli, and Vemce Pisa , Milan fights 
With Cremona, Cremona with Crema, Pavia with Verona, 
Verona with Padua, Piacenza with Parma, Modena and Reggio 
with Bologna, Bologna and Faenza with Ravenna and Imola, 
Florence and Pisa with Lucca and Siena, and so on through the 
whole list of cities The nearer the neighbours, the more rancor- 
ous and internecine is the strife , and, as in all cases where 
animosity is deadly and no grave local causes of dispute are 
apparent, we are bound to conclude that some deeply-seated 
permanent uneasiness goaded these fast growing communities 
into rivalry Italy was, m fact, too small for her children As 
the towns expanded, they perceived that they must mutually 
exclude each other They fought for bare existence, for primacy 
in commerce, for the command of seaports, for the keys of 
mountain passes, for rivers, roads and all the avenues of wealth 
and plenty The pope’s cause and the emperor’s cause were of 
comparatively little moment to Italian burghers , and the names 
of Guelf and Ghibelline, which before long began to be heard in 
every street, on every market-place, had no meaning for them 
These watchwords are said to have arisen in Germany during 
the disputed succession of the empire between 1135 and 1152, 
when the Welfs of Bavaria opposed the Swabian princes of 
Waibhngen origin But in Italy, although they were severally 
identified with the papal and imperial parties, they really served 
as symbols for jealousies which altered m complexion from time 
to time and place to place, expressing more than antagonistic 
political principles, and involving differences vital enough to 
split the social fabric to its foundation 

Under the imperial rule of Lothar the Saxon (ii 25-1 137) and 
Conrad the Swabian (1138-1152), these civil wars increased 
in violence owing to the absence of authority Neither 
Lothar nor Conrad was strong at home , the former ^mpero^ 
had no influence in Italy, and the latter never entered 
Italy at all But when Conrad died, the electors chose his 
nephew Frederick, surnamed Barbarossa, who united the rival 
honours of Welf and Waibhngen, to succeed him , and it was 
soon obvious that the empire had a master powerful 
of brain and firm of will Frederick immediately BmrbmroBam 
determined to reassert the imperial rights in his the 
southern provinces, and to check the warfare of the 
burghs When he first crossed the Alps in 1154, 

Lombardy was, roughly speaking, divided between two parties, 
the one headed by Pavia professing loyalty to the empire, 
the other headed b> Milan ready to oppose its claims The 
mumcipal animosities of the last quarter of a century gave 
substance to these factions , yet neither the imperial nor the 
anti-impenal party had any real community of interest with 
Frederick He came to supersede self-government by consuls, 
to deprive the cities of the privilege of making war on their own 
account and to extort his regalian rights of forage, food and 
lodging for his armies It was only the habit of mterurban 
jealousy which prevented tl^ communes from at once combining 
to resist demands which threatened their liberty of action, and 
would leave them passive at the pleasure of a foreign master 
The diet was opened at Roncaglia near Piacenza, where Frederick 
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listened to the complaints of Como and Lodi against Milan, of 
Pavia against Tortona and of the marquis of Montferrat against 
Asti and Chieri The plaintiffs in each case were imperialists , 
and Frederick’s first action was to redress their supposed griev- 
ances He laid waste Chieri, Asti and lortona, then took the 
Lombard crown at Pavia, and, reserving Milan for a future day, 
passed southward to Rome Outside the gates of Rome he was 
met by a deputation from the senate he had come to supersede, 
who addressed him m words memorable for expressing the 
republican spirit of new Italy face to face with autocratic 
feudalism “ Thou wast a stranger, 1 have made thee a citizen ” , 
it is Rome who speaks “ Ihou earnest as an alien from beyond 
the Alps, I have conferred on thee the principalit> ” Moved 
only to scorn and indignation bv the rhetoric of these presump- 
tuous enthusiasts, Frederick marched into the Leonine city and 
took the imperial crown from the hands of Adrian IV In return 
for this compliance, the emperor delivered over to the pope his 
troublesome rival Arnold of Brescia, who was burned alive by 
Nicholas Breakspear, the only English successor of St Peter 
The gates of Rome itself were shut against Frederick and even 
on this first occasion his good understanding with Adrian began 
to suffer The points of dispute between them related mainly 
to Matilda’s bequest, and to the kingdom of Sicily, which the 
pope had rendered independent of the empire by renewing its 
investiture in the name of the Holy See In truth, the papacy 
and the empire had become irreconcilable Each claimed 
illimitable authority, and neither was content to abide within 
such limits as would have secured a mutual tolerance Having 
obtained his coronation, Frederick withdrew to Germany, while 
Milan prepared herself against the storm which threatened 
In the ensuing struggle with the empire, that great city rose to 
the altitude of patriotic heroism By their sufferings no less 
than by their deeds of daring, her citizens showed themselves to 
be sublime, devoted and disinterested, winning the purest 
laurels which give lustre to Italian story Almost in Frederick’s 
presence, they rebuilt Tortona, punished Pavia, Lodi, Cremona 
and the marquis of Montferrat Then they fortified the Adda 
and Ticino, and waited for the emperor’s next descent He 
came in 11158 with a large army, overran Lombardv, raised his 
imperial allies, and sat down before the walls of Milan Famine 
forced the burghers to partial obedience, and Frederick held a 
victorious diet at Romaglia Here the jurists of Bologna 
appeared, armed with their new lore of Roman law, and ex- 
pounded Justinian’s code in the interests of the German empire 
It was now seen how the absolutist doctrines of autocracy 
developed m Justinian’s age at Byzantium would bear fruits in 
the development of an imperial idea, which was destined to be 
the fatal mirage of medieval Italv Frederick placed judges of 
his own appointment, with the title of podest^, in all the Lombard 
communes , and this stretch of his authority, while it exacer- 
bated his foes, forced even his friends to join their ranks against 
him The war, meanwhile, dragged on C rema yielded after an 
heroic siege in 1160, and was abandoned to the cruelty of its 
fierce rival Cremona Milan was invested in ii6i, starved into 
capitulation after nine months’ resistance, and given up to total 
destruction by the Italian imperialists of Frederick’s armv, 
so stained and tarnished with the vindictive passions of municipal 
rivalry was even this, the one great glorious strife of Italian 
annals Having ruined his rebellious citv, but not tamed her 
spirit, Frederick withdrew across the Alps But, in the interval 
between his second and third visit, a league was formed against 
him in north-eastein Lombardy Verona, Vicenza, Padua, 
Treviso, Venice entered into a compact to defend their liberties , 
and when he came again in 1163 with a brilliant staff of German 
knights, the imperial cities refused to join his standards This 
was the first and ominous sign of a coming change 
Meanwhile the election of Alexander III to the papacy in 
1159 added a powerful ally to the republican party Opposed 
by an anti-pope whom the emperor favoured, Alexander found 
it was hib truest polity to rely for support upon the anti- 
imperialist communes They in return gladly accepted a 
champion who lent them the prestige and influence of the 


church W lien Frederick once more crossed the Alps in 1 166, he 
advanced on Rome, and besieged Alexander m the Coliseum But 
the affairs of Lombardy left him no leisure to persecute a 
recalcitrant pontiff In April 1167 a new le<igue was formed 
between Cremona, Bergamo, Biescia, Mantua and Ferrara 
In December of the same year this league allied itself with the 
elder Veronese league, and received the addition of Milan, Lodi, 
Piacenza, Parma, Modena and Bologna The famous league 
of Lombard cities, styled Concordia m its acts of settlement, was 
now established Novara, Vercelli, Asti and Tortona swelled its 
ranks , onlj Pavia and Montferrat remained imperialist „t>ard 
between the Alps and Apennines Prederick fled for 
his life by the Mont Cenis, and in 1168 the town of 
Alessandria was erected to keep Pavia and themarquisate in check 
In the emperor’s absence, Ravenna, Rimini, Imola and Torli 
joined the league, which now called itself the ^‘Society of Venice, 
Lombardy, the March, Romagna and Alessandria” For the 
fifth time, in 1174, Frederick entered his rebellious dominions 
ihe fortress town of Alessandria stopped his progress with those 
mud walls contemptuously named “ of straw,” while the forces 
of the league assembled at Modena and obliged him to raise the 
siege In the spring of 1176 Frederick threatened Milan Ills 
army found itself a little to the north of the town near the 
village of Legnano, when the troops of the city, assisted only by 
a few allies froni Piacenza, Verona, Brescia, Novara and Vercelli, 
met and overwhelmed it The victory was complete Frederick 
escaped alone to Pavia, whence he opened negotiations with 
Alexander In consequent e of these transactions, he was 
suffered to betake himself unharmed to Venice Here, as upon 
neutral ground, the emperor met the pope, «ind a truce for six 
years was concluded with the Lombard burghs Looking back 
from the vantage-ground of history upon the issue of this long 
struggle, we arc struck with the small results which satisfiecl 
the Lombard communes Ihey had humbled and utterh 
defeated their foreign lord They had proved their strength 
in combmaliun Yet neither the acts by which their league was 
ratified nor the terms negotiated for them by their patron 
Alexander evince the smallest desire of what we now understand 
as national independence 1 he name of Italy is never mentioned 
The supremacy of the emperor is not called in question Ihe 
conception of a permanent confederation, bound together in 
offensive and defensive alliance for common objects, has not 
occurred to these hard fighters and stubborn asserters of their 
civic privileges All they claim is municipal autonomy, the 
right to manage their own affairs within the city walls, to fight 
their battles as they choose, and to follow their several ends 
unchecked It is vain to lament that, when they might have 
now established Italian independence upon a secure basis, they 
chose local and municipal privileges Iheir nmtual jealousies, 
combined with the prestige of the empire, and possibly with the 
selfislmess of the pope, who had secured his own position and 
was not likely to foster a national spirit that would have 
threatened the ecclesiastical supremacy, deprived the Italians 
of the only great opportunity they ever had of forming themselves 
into a powerful nation 

When the truce expired in 1183, a permanent peace was 
ratified at Constance The intervening years had been spent by 
the Lombards, not in consolidating their union, but 
in attempting to secure special privileges for their 
several cities Alessandria della Paglia, glorious by stance 
her resistance to the emperor in 1174, had even 
changed her name to Cesarea • The signatories of the peace of 
Constance wer^ divided between leaguers and imperialists 
On the one side we find Vercelli, Novara, Milan, Lodi, Bergamo, 
Brescia, Mantua, Verona, Vicenza, Padua, Ireviso, Bologna, 
Paenza, Modena, Reggio, Parma, Piacenza , on the other, 
Pavia, Genoa, Alba, Cremona, Como, Tortona, Asti, Cesarea 
Venice, who had not yet entered the Italian community, is 
conspicuous by her absence According to the terms of this 
treaty, the communes were confirmed in their right of self-govem 
ment by consuls, and their right of warfare The emperoi 
retained tne supreme courts of appeal within the cities, and 
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his claim for sustenance at their expense when he came into 
Italy. 

fhe pnvileges confirmed to the Lombard cities by the peace 
of Constance were extended to 1 uscany, where Florence, having 
Wsro/ ruined Fiesole, had begun her career of freedom and 
c/tiei prosperity The next great chapter in the history of 

mgMiMMt Italian evolution is the war of the buighs against the 
aobUB nobles Ihe consular cities were everywhere sur- 
rounded by castles , and, though the feudal lords had been 
weakened by the events of the preceding centuries, thev con- 
tinued to be formidable enemies It was, for lastance, necessary 
to the well-being of the towns that they should possess territory 
round their walls, and this had to be wrested from the nobles 
We cannot linger over the details of this warfare It must 
suffice to say that, partly by mortgaging their property to rich 
burghers, partly by entering the service of the cities as condottien 
(mercenary leaders), partly by espousing the cause of one town 
against another, and partly by forced submission after the siege 
of their strong places, the counts were gradually brought into 
connexion of dependence on the communes These, in their 
turn, forced the nobles to lea\e their castles, and to reside for 
at least a portion of each year within the walls By these 
measures the counts became citizens, the rural population 
ceased to rank as serfs, and the Italo-Roman population of 
the towns absorbed mto itselt the remnants of 1 ranks, Germans 
and other foreign stocks It would be impossible to exaggerate 
the importance of this revolution, which ended by destroying 
the last vestige of feudality, and prepared that common Italian 
people which afterwards distinguished itself by the creation of 
European culture But, like all the vicissitudes of the Italian 
race, while it was a decided step forward in one direction, it 
introduced a new source of discord The associated nobles 
proved ill neighbours to the peaceable citizens They fortified 
their houses, retained their military habits, defied the consuls, 
and carried on feuds in the streets and squares ihe war against 
the castles became a war against the palaces , and the system 
of government by consuls proved inefficient to control the 
clashing elements within the state This led to the establishment 
of podest^s, who represented a compromise between two radically 
hostile parties in the ( ity, and whose business it was to arbitrate 
and keep the peace between them Invariably a foreigner, 
elected for a year with powei of life and death and control of 
the armed force, but subje( t to a strict account at the expiration 
of his office, the podest^ might be compared to a dictator invested 
with limited authority His title was derived from that of 
Frederick Barbarossa’s judges, but he had no dependence on 
the empire Ihe citizens chose him, and voluntaiily submitted 
to his rule The podest^ marks an essentially transitional state 
in civic government, and his intervention paved the way foi 
despotism 

The thirty years which elapsed between Frederick Barbarossa’s 
death in 1190 and the coronation of his grandson Iredenck II 

most momentous epochs in 
naoceat history Barbarossa, perceiving the advantage 

that would accrue to his house if he could join the 
crown of Sicily to that of Germany, and thus deprive the popes of 
their allies m Lower Italy, procured the marriage of his son 
Henry VI to Constance, daughter of King Roger, and heiress of 
the Hauteville dynasty When William II , the last monarch of 
the Norman race, died, Henry VI claimed that kingdom m his 
wife’s right, and vias recognized in 1194 Three years afterwards 
he died, leaving a son, Frederick, to the care of Constence, who 
in her turn died m 1198, bequeathing the young prince, already 
crowned king of Germany, to the guardianship of Innocent III 
It was bold policy to confide Frederick to his greatest enemy and 
rival , but the pope honourably discharged his duty, until his 
ward outgrew the years of tutelage, and became a fair mark for 
ecclesiastical hostility Frederick’s long minority was occupied 
by Innocent’s piontificate Among the principal events of that 
reign must be reckoned the foundation of the two orders, Fran- 
ciscan and Dominican, who were destined to form a mlitia for the 
holy See in conflict with the empire and the heretics of Lombardv 


A second great event was the fourth crusade, undertaken in 1198, 
which established the naval and commercial supremacy of the 
Italians m the Mediterranean Die Venetians, who contracted 
for the transport of the crusaders, and whose blind doge Dandolo 
was first to land m Constantinople, received one-half and one- 
fourth of the divided Greek empire for their spoils The Venetian 
ascendanev m the Levant dates from this epoch , for, though the 
republic had no power to occupy all the domains ceded to it, 
Candia was taken, together with several small islands and stations 
on the mainland The formation of a Lat.n empure in the East 
increased the pope’s prestige , while at home it was his policy to 
organize Countess Matilda’s heritage by the formation of Guelph 
leagues, over which he presided This is the meaning of the three 
leagues, m the March, in the duchy of Spoleto and in Tuscany, 
which now combined the chief cities of the papal territory into 
allies of the holy see Fiom the Tuscan league Pisa, consistently 
Ghibelline, stood aloof Rome itself again at this epoch established 
a republit , with which Innocent would not or could not interfere 
The thirteen districts m their council nominated four caporiom^ 
who acted m concert with a senator ^ appointed, like the podest^ 
of other cities, for supreme judicial functions Meanwhile the 
Guelph and Ghibelhne factions were beginning to divide Italy 
into minute parcels Not only did commune lunge itself against 
commune under the two nval flags, but party rose up against 
party within the city walls The mtioduction of the factions 
into f lorence in 1215, owing to a private quarrel between the 
Buondelmonti, Amidei and Donat 1, is a celebrated instance of 
what was happening in every burgh 
Frederick 11 was left without a rival for the imperial throne 
in 1218 by the death of Otto IV , and on the 22nd of November 
1220, Honorius 111 , Innocent’s successor, crowned 
him in Rome It was impossible for any section of the 
Italians to mistake the gravity of his access to power p^ror " 
In his single person he combined the prestige of empire 
with the crowns of Italy, Sicily, Sardinia, Germany and Bur- 
gundy , and m 1225, by marriage with Yolande de Brienne, he 
added that of Jerusalem There was no prince greater or more 
formidable in the habitable globe The communes, no less than 
the popes, felt that they must prepare themselves for contest to 
the death with a power which threatened their existence AlreaoN 
in 1218, the Guclphs of Lombardy had resuscitated their old 
league, and had been defeated by the Ghibellines in a battle neai 
Ghibello Italy seemed to lie prostrate before the emperor, who 
commanded her for the first time from the south as well as from 
the north In 1227 Frederick, who had promised to lead a 
crusade, was excommunicated by Gregory IX because he was 
obliged by illness to defer his undertaking and thus the spiritml 
powei declared war upon its nval Ihe Guelph towns of Lom- 
bardy again raised their levies Frederick enlisted his Saracen 
troops at Nocera and Lucei la, and appointed the terrible Ezzelino 
da Romano his vicar m the Marches of Verona to quell their 
insurrection It was 1236, however, before he was able to take 
the field himself against the Lombards Having established 
Ezzelino in Verona, Vicenza and Padua he defeated the Milarese 
and their allies at Cortenuova m 1237, and sent their carroccio as 
a trophy of his victory to Rome Gregory IX feared lest the 
Guelph party would be ruined by this check He therefore 
made alliance with Venice and Genoa, fulminated a new ex- 
commumcation against Frederick, and convoked a council at 
Rome to ratify his ban m 1241 Ihe Genoese undertook to bring 
the French bishops to this council Their fleet was attacked at 
Melona by the Pisans, and utterly defeated The F rench prelates 
went in silver chams to pnson 111 the Ghibellme capital of Tuscany 
So far Frederick had been successful at all points In 1243 a new 
pope, Innocent IV , was elected, who prosecuted the war with 
still bitterer spirit Forced to fly to France, he there, at Lyons, 
in 1245, convened a council, which enforced his condemnation of 
the emperor F redenck’s subjects were freed from their allegiance, 
and he was declared dethroned and deprived of all rights Five 
times kmg and emperor as he was, Frederick, placed under the 
ban of the church, led henceforth a doomed existence The 
mendicant monks stirred up the populace to acts of fanatical 
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enmity To plo^ against him, to attempt his life by poison or 
the sword, was accounted \ irtuous His secretary, Piero delle 
Vigne, was wrongly suspected of conspiring I he crimes of his 
vicar Ezzehno, who laid whole provinces waste and murdered men 
by thousands in his Paduan prisons, increased the horror with 
which he was regarded Parma revolted from him, and he spent 
months in 1247'-! 248 vainly trying to reduce this one time 
faithful city The only gleam of success which shone on his ill 
fortune was the revolution which placed Florence in the hands of 
the Ghibellmes in 1248 Next year Bologna rose agamst him, 
defeated lus troops and took his son Enzio, king of Sardinia, 
prisoner at Fossalta Hunted to the ground and broken-hearted, 
Frederick expired at the end of 1250 in his Apulian castle of 
Florentine It is difficult to judge his career with fairness The 
only print e who could, with any probability of success, have 
established the German rule in Italy, his ruin proved the im- 
possibility of that long-cherished scheme Ihe nation had out- 
grown dependence upon foreigners, and after his death no 
German emperor mterfeied with anything but miserable failure 
in Italian affairs Yet from many points of view it might be 
regretted that Frederick was not suffered to rule Italy By birth 
and breeding an Italian, highly gifted and widely cultivated, 
liberal m his opinions, a patron of literature, a founder of uni- 
versities, he anticipated the spirit of the Renaissance At his 
court Italian started into being as a language His laws were 
wise He was capable of giving to Italy a large and noble culture 
But the commanding greatness of his position proved his rum 
Emperor and king of Sicilv, he was the natural enemy of popes, 
who could not tolerate so everwhelming a rival 

After Frederick’s death, the popes carried on their war foi 
eighteen years against his descendants Ihe cause of his son 
Conrad was sustained in Lower Italy by Manfied, 
one of Frederick’s many natural children , and, when 
Predf Conrad died in 1254, Manfred still acted as vicegerent 
rick*M for the Swabians, who were now represented by a bo) 
Conradin Innocent IV and Alexander IV continued 
to make head against the Ghibellinc party The most 
dramatic incident in this struggle was the crusade preached 
against Ezzehno This tyrant had made himself justly odious, 
and when he was hunted to death in 1259, the triumph was less 
for the Guelph cause than for humanity outraged by the 
iniquities of such a monster The battle between Guelph and 
Ghibclline raged with unintermitting fury While the former 
faction gained in Lombardy by the massacre of Ezzehno, the 
latter revived in Tuscany after the battle of Montaperti, which 
m 1260 placed Florence at the discretion of the (ihibcllines 
Manfred, now called king of Sicily, headed the Ghibellmes, and 
there was no strong counterpoise against him In this necessity 
Urban IV and Clement IV invited Charles of Anjou to enter 
Italy and take the Guelph command Ihey made him senator 
of Rome and vicar of Tuscany, and promised him the investiture 
of the regno provided he stipulated that it should not be held in 
combination with the empire Charles accepted these terms, 
and was welcomed by the Guelph paity as their chief throughout 
Italy He defeated Manfred in a battle at Grandclla near 
Benevento m 1266 Manfred was killed , and, when Conradin, 
a lad of sixteen, descended from Germany to make good his 
claims to the kingdom, he too was defeated at Tagliacozzo in 
1267 Less lucky than his uncle, Conradin escaped with his 
life, to die upon a scaffold at Naples His glove was earned to 
his cousin Constance, wife of Peter of Aragon, the last of the 
great Norman-Swabian family Enzio died m his prison four 
years later The popes had been successful , but they had 
purchased their bloody victory at a great cost This first 
invitation to French princes brought with it incalculable evils 
Charles of Anjou, supported by Rome, and recognized as 
chief in Tuscany, was by far the most formidable of the Italian 
potentates In his turn he now excited the jealousy of the 
popes, who began, though cautiously, to cast their weight into 
the Ghibslline scale Gregory initiated the policy of establish- 
ing an equilibrium between the parties, which was earned out 
by his successor Nicholas III Charles was forced to resign 
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the senatorship of Rome and the signor la of Lombardy and 
1 uscany In 1282 he received a more decided check, when bicily 
rose against him in the famous rebellion of the Vespers 
He lost the island, which gave itself to Aragon , and ©/ oue/pAs 
thus the kingdom of Sicily was severed from that of Mad 
Naples, the dynasty m the one being Spanish and 
Ghibellme, m the other French and Gueloh Mean- 
while a new emperor had been elected, the prudent Rudolf of 
llabsburg, who abstamed from interference with Italy, and 
who confirmed the territorial pretensions of the popes by solemn 
charter in 1278 Henceforth Emilia, Romagna, the March of 
Ancona, the patrimony of St Peter and the Campagna of Rome 
held of the Holy Sec, and not of the empire Ihe imperial 
chancery, without inquiring closely into the deeds furnished 
by the papal curia, made a deed of gift, which placed the pope 
in the position of a temporal sovereign While Nicholas III 
thus bettered the position of the church m Italy, the Gu( Iph party 
grew stronger than ever, thiough the ci ashing defeat of the Pisans 
by the Genoese at Mcloiia in 1284 Pisa, who had ruined 
Amalfi, was now ruined by Genoa She never held her head 
so high again after this victory, which sent her best and bravest 
citizens to die m the Ligurian dungeons ihe Mediterranean 
was left to be fought for by Genoa and Venice, while Guelph 
Florence grew still more powerful m Tuscany Not long after 
the battle of Meloria Charles of Anjou died, and was succeeded 
by his son Charles II of Naples, who played no prominent 
part m Italian affairs Ihe (juclph party was held together 
with a less tight hand even m cities so consistent as Florence 
Here in the year 1300 new factions, subdividing the old Guelplis 
and Ghibellmes under thi names of Nen and Bianchi, had 
acquired such force that Loniface VIII , a violently Guelph pope, 
(ailed m Charles of v^alois to pacify the republic and undertake 
the charge of Italieu affairs Boniface was a passionate and 
unwise man After quarrtllmg with the French king, Philip 
Ic Bel, he fell into the hands of the Colonna family at Anagni, 
and died, cither of the violence he there received or of mortihca- 
tion, in Octobei 1303 

After the short papacy of Benedict XI a FVenchman, Clement 
V , was elected, and the seat of the papacy was transferred to 
Avignon I has begin that Babylonian exile of the 
popes which placed them in subjection to the FYcnch /«r/on 
crown and ruined their prestige in Itily Lasting o/tbe 
seventy years, and joining on to the sixty years of 
the Great Schism, this enfeeblcmcnt of the papal 
authority, coinciding as it did with the practical elimination 
of the empire from Italian affairs, gave a long period of com- 
parative independence to the nation Nor must it be foigotten 
that this exile was due to the policy which induced the pontiffs, 
in their detestation of (ihibellinism, to rely successively upon 
the houses of Anjou and of Valois Ihis policy it was which 
justified Dante’s fierce epigram — the puUaneggiar co rtgt 

Ihc period we have briefly travel sed was immortalized by 
Dante in an epic which from one point of view might be called 
the poem of the Guelphs and Ghibc limes F rom the foregoing bare 
narration of events it is impossible to estimate the importance 
of these parties, or to understand their bearing on subsequent 
Italian history We are therefore forced to pause awhile, and 
probe beneath the surface Ihe civil wars may be regarded 
a continuation of the previous municipal struggle, intensified by 
recent hostilities between the burghers and the nobles Ihe 
quarrels of the church and empire lend pretexts and furnish 
war-cries , but the real question at issue is not the supremacy of 
pope or emperor The conflict is a social one, between civic 
and feudal institutions, between commercial and military 
interests, between progress and conversatism Guelph de- 
mocracy and industry idealize the pope Ihe banner of the 
church waves above the camp of those who aim at positive 
prosperity and republican equality Ghibellme aristocracy and 
immobility idealize the emperor The prestige of the empire, 
based upon Roman law and feudal tradition, attracts imaginative 
patriots and systematic thinkers The two ideals are counter- 
posed and mutually exclusive No city calls itself either Guelph 
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or Ghibelline till it has expelled one-half of its inhabitants , 
for each party is resolved to constitute the state according to 
its own conception, and the affirmation of the one programme 
IS the negation of the other Ihe Ghibelline honestly believes 
that the Guelphs will reduce society to chaos The Guelph is 
persuaded that the Ghibellmes will annihilate freedom and 
strangle commerce The struggle is waged by two sets of men 
who equally love their city, but who would fain rule it upon 
diametrically opposite principles, and who fight to the death 
for Its possession This contradiction enters into the minutest 
details of life — armorial bearings, clothes, habits at table, 
symbolize and accentuate the difference Meanwhile each party 
forms its own organization of chiefs, finance-officers and registrars 
at home, and sends ambassadors to foreign cities of the same 
complexion A network of party policy embraces and dominates 
the burghs of Italy, bringing the most distant centres into 
relation, and by the very division of the country augmenting 
the sense of nationality Ihe Italians learn through their dis- 
cords at this epoch that they form one community Ihe victoiy 
in the conflict practically falls to the hitherto unenfranchised 
plebeians The elder noble families die out or lose their pre- 
ponderance In some cities, as notably in Florence after the 
date 1292, It becomes criminal to be scioperato, or unemployed 
in industry New houses rise into importance , a new commercial 
aristocracy is formed Burghers of all denominations are enrolled 
in one or other of the arts or gilds, and these trading companies 
furnish the material from which the government or signoria of 
the citv IS composed Plebeian handicrafts assert their right 
to be lepresented on an equality with learned professions and 
wealthy corporations The ancient classes are confounded and 
obliterated m a population more homogeneous, more adapted 
for democracy and despotism 

In addition to the parliament and the councils which have 
been already enumerated, we now find d council of the party 
New con- established within the city I his body tends to 
gtitution become a little state within the state, and, by con- 
of the free trolling the Victorious majority, disposes of the 
cine$ government as it thinks best The consuls are merged 
in ancients or priors, chosen from the arts A new magistrate, 
the gonfalonier of justice, appears in some of the Guelph cities, 
with the special duty of keeping the insolence of the nobility 
in check Meanwhile the podestA still subsists , but he is no 
longer equal to the task of maintaining an equilibrium of forces 
He sinks more and more into a judge, loses more and more the 
chaiacter of dictator His ani lent place is now occupied by a 
new functionary, no longer acting as arbiter, but concentrating 
the forces of the triumphant party The captain of the people, 
acting as head of the as( endant Guelphs or Ghibellmes, under- 
takes the responsibility of proscriptions, decides on questions of 
policy, forms alliances, declares war Like all officers created 
to meet an emergency, the limitations to his power are ill- 
defined, and he is often little better than an autocrat 

V Age of the Despots — Ihus the Italians, during the heat of 
the civil wars, were ostensibly divided between partisans of the 
Ori In of partisans of the church After the death 

Tyrnnnieg Frederick II their affairs were managed by Manfred 
* and by Charles of Anjou, the supreme captains of 

the parties, under whose orders acted the captains of the 
people in each city ihe contest being carried on by warfare. 
It followed that these captains in the burghs were chosen on 
account of military skill , and, since the nobles were men of 
arms by profession, members of ancient houses took the lead 
again in towns where they had been absorbed into the bourgeoisie 
In this way, after the downfall of the Ezzelini of Romano, the 
Della Scala dynasty arose in Verona, and the Carraresi in Padua 
The Estensi made themselves lords of Perrara , the Torriani 
headed the Guelphs of Milan At Ravenna we find the Polenta 
family, at Rimini the Malatestas, at Parma the Rossi, at Pia- 
cenza the Scotti, at Faenza the Manfredi There is not a burgh of 
northern Italy but can trace the rise of a dynastic house to the 
vicissitudes of this period In Tuscany, where the Guelph party 
was very strongly organized, and the commercial constitution of 


Florence kept the nobility in check, the communes remained as 
yet free from hereditary masters Yet generals from time to 
time arose, the Conte Ugolino della Gheradesca at Pisa, Uguccione 
della Faggiuola at Lucca, the Conte Guido di Montefeltro at 
Florence, who threatened the liberties of Tuscan cities with 
military despotism 

Left to themselves by absentee emperors and exiled popes, the 
Italians pursued their own course of development unchecked 
After the commencement of the 14th century, the civil wars 
decreased in fury, and at the same time it was perceived that 
their effect had been to confirm tyrants in their grasp upon free 
cities Growing up out of the captain of the people or signore of 
the commune, the tyrant annihilated both parties for his own 
profit and for the peace of the state He used the dictatorial 
powers with which he was invested to place himself above the 
law, resuming in his person the state-machinery which had 
preceded him In him, for the first time, the city attained self- 
consciousness , the blindly working forces of previous revolutions 
were combined in the will of a ruler The tyrant’s general policy 
yias to favour the multitude at the expense of his own caste 
He won favour b> these means, and completed the levelling down 
of classes, which had been proceeding ever since the emergence of 
the communes 

In 1309 Robert, grandson of Charles, the first Angevine 
sovereign, succeeded to the thione of Naples, and became the 
leader of the Guelphs in Italy In the next year Henry 
VII of Luxembourg crossed the Alps soon after his ^/c/w/ 
election to the empire, and raised the hopes of the wara 
Ghibellmes Dante from his mountain solitudes A. 4 ventot 
passionately called upon him to play the part of a 
Messiah But it was now impossible for any German 
to control the Garden of the Empire ” Italy had entered on a 
new phase of her existence, and the great poet’s De monorchia 
represented a dieam of the pa^t which could not be realized 
Henry established imperial vicars in the Lombaid towns, confirm- 
ing the tyrants, but gaming nothing for the empire m exchange 
for the titles he conferred After recewing the crown in Rome, 
he died at Buonconv^ento, a little walled town south of Siena, 
on his backward jouiney in 1313 The profits of his inroad were 
reaped by despots, who used the Ghibelline prestige for the 
consolidation of their own power It is from this epoc h that the 
supremacy of the Visconti, hitherto the unsuccessful iivals of 
the Giielphic rornani lur the signory of Milan, dates Ihe 
Scaligers in Verona and the Carraresi m Padua were strengthened, 
and in Tuscany Castruccio Castracane, Uguccione’s ‘successor 
at Lucca, became formidable In 1 52 3 he defeated theh lorentmes 
at Alto Pascio, and carried home their carroccio as a trophy of 
his victory over the Guelphs Louis of Bavaria, the next 
emperor, made a similar exclusion in the year 1327, v,\th even 
greater loss of imperial prestige He deposed Galeazzo Visconti 
on his downward journey, and offered Milan for a sum of money 
to his son Azzo upon his return Castruccio Castracane was 
nominated by him duke of Lucca , and this is the first instanc e 
of a dynastic title conferred upon an Italian adventurer by the 
emperor Castruccio dominated luscany, where the Guelph 
cause, in the weakness of King Robert, languished But the 
adventurer’s death in 1328 saved the stronghold of republican 
institutions, and Florence breathed freely for a while again Can 
Grande della Scala’s death in the next year inflicted on the 
Lombard Ghibellmes a loss hardly mferior to that of Castruccio’s 
on their Tuscan allies Equally contemptible in its political 
results and void of historical interest was the brief visit of John of 
Bohemia, son of Henry VII , whom the Ghibellmes next invited 
to assume their leadership He sold a few privileges, conferred 
a few titles, and recrossed the Alps m 1333 It is clear that at 
this time the fury of the civil wars was spent In spite of repeated 
efforts on the part of the Ghibellmes, m spite of King Robert’s 
supine incapacity, the impermlists gamed no permanent advan- 
tage The Italians were tired of fighting, and the leaders of both 
factions looked exclusively to their own interests Each city 
which had been the cradle of freedom thankfully accepted a 
mastei, to quench the conflagration of party strife, encourage 
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trade, and make the handicraftsmen comfortable Even the 
Florentines in 1342 submitted for a few months to the despotism 
of the duke of Athens They conferred the signory upon him 
for life , and, had he not mismanaged matters, he might have 
held the city in his grasp Italy was settling down and turmng 
her attention to home comforts, arts and literature Boccaccio, 
the contented bourgeois, succeeded to Dante, the fierce aristocrat 
The most marked proof of the change which came over Italy 
towards the middle of the 14th century is furnished by the 
companies of adventure It was with their own militia that the 
burghers won freedom m the war of independence, subdued 
the nobles, and fought the battles of the parties But from 
this time forward they laid down their arms, and played the 
game of warfare by the aid of mercenaries Ecclesiastical 
ovei lords, interfering from a distance in Italian politics , 
prosperous republics, with plenty of money to spend but no 
leisure or inclination for camp-life , cautious tyrants, glad of 
every pretext to emasculate their subjects, and courting popu- 
larity by exchanging conscription for taxation — all combined 
to favour the new system Mercenary troops are said to have 
been first levied from disbanded Germans, together with Breton 
and English adventurers, whom the Visconti and Castruccio 
took into their pay They soon appeared under their own 
captains, who hired them out to the highest bidder, or marched 
them on marauding expeditions up and down the less protected 
districts The names of some of these earliest captains of 
adventure. Fra Moriale, Count Lando and Duke Werner, who 
styled himself the “ Enemy of God and Mercy,” have been 
preserved to us As the companies grew in size and improved 
their discipline, it was seen by the Italian nobles that this kind 
of service ofleicd a good career for men of spirit, who had learned 
the use of arms To leave so powerful and profitable a calling 
in the hands of foreigners seemed both dangerous and un- 
economical Therefore, after the middle of the century, this 
profession fell into the hands of natives The first Italian who 
formed an exclusively Italian company was Albenco da Barbiano, 
a nobleman of Romagna, and founder of the Milanese house 
of Belgiojoso In his school the great condottien Braccio da 
Mon tone and Sforza Attcndolo were formed , and henceforth 
the battles of Italy were fought by Italian generals command- 
ing native troops this was better m some respects than if the 
mercenaries had been foreigners Yet it must not be forgotten 
that the new companies of adventure, who decided Italian 
affairs for the next century, were in no sense patriotic ihey 
sold themselves for money, irrespective of the cause which they 
upheld , and, while changing masters, they had no care for any 
interests but their own The name condottiero, derived from 
condotta, a paid contract to supply so many fighting men in 
serviceable order, sufficiently indicates the nature of the business 
In the hands of able captains, like Fianccsco Sforza or Piccmmo, 
these mercenary troops became mo\ing despotisms, draining 
the country of its wealth, and always eager to fasten and found 
tyrannies upon the provinces they had been summoned to 
defend Their generals substituted heavy -armed cavalry for 
the old militia, and introduced systems of campaigning which 
reduced the art of war to a game of skill Battles becamt 
all but bloodless , diplomacy and tactics superseded feats of 
arms and hard blows in pitched fields In this way the Italians 
lost their military vigour, and wars were waged by despots 
from their cabinets, who pulled the strings of puppet captains 
m their pay Nor were the people only enfeebled for resist- 
ance to a real foe , the whole political spirit of the race was 
demoralized The purely selfish bond between condottien and 
their employers, whether princes or republics, involved intrigues 
and treachery, checks and counterchecks, secret terror on the 
one hand and treasonable practice on the other, which ended by 
making statecraft in Italy synonymous with perfidy 
It must further be noticed that the rise of mercenaries was 
synchronous with a change in the nature of Italian despotism 
The tyrants, as we have already seen, established themselves 
as captains of the people, vicars of the empire, vicars for the 
church, leaders of the Guelph and Ghibelline parties They were 


accepted by a population eager for repose, who had merged old 
class distinctions in the conflicts of preceding centuries They 
rested in large measure on the favour of the multitude, cbmage 
and pursued a policy of sacrificing to their interests in type 
the nobles It was natural that these self-made ofdet- 
princes should seek to secure the peace which p®*^*"* 
they had promised 111 their cities, by freeing the people from 
military service and disarming the aristocracy As their tenure 
of power grew firmer, they advanced dynastic claims, assumed 
titles, and took the st>le of petty sovereigns Their government 
became paternal , and, though theic was no limit to tlujir 
cruelty when stung by terror, they used the purse rather than the 
sword, bribery at home and treasonable intrigue abroad m 
preference to coercive measures or open war Ihus was elabor- 
ated the type of despot which attained completeness in Gian 
Galeazzo Visconti and Lorenzo de’ Medici No longer a t>rant 
of Ezzclmo’s stamp, he nigned by intelligence and teriorism 
masked beneath a smile He substituted cunning and coiruption 
for violence The lesser people tolerated him because he c\t( nded 
the power of their city and made it beautiful with public buildings 
Ihe bourgeoisie, protected in their trade, found it conccnient 
to support him Ihe nobles, turned into courtiers, placemen, 
diplomatists and men of affairs, ended by preferring his autho- 
rity to the alternative of democratic institutions A lethargy 
of well-being, broken only by the pinch of taxation for war-costs, 
or by outbursts of frantic ferocity and lust in the less calculating 
tyrants, descended on the population of cities which had boasted 
of their freedom Only Idorence and Venice, at the close of 
the period upon which we arc now entering, maintained their 
republican independence And Venice was ruled by a close 
oligarchy , Florence was passing from the hands of her oligarchs 
into the power of the Mediccan merchants 

Between the year i30‘5, when (Tcmcnt V settled at Avignon, 
and the year 1447, when Nicholas V re-c stablishcd the papacy 
upon a solid basis at Rome, the Italians approximated Qiscrimi- 
more nearly to self-government than at any other nation of 
epoch of their history The conditions which have the the 
been described, of dcsjxitism, mcrcenaiy warfare 
and bourgeois prosperity, determined the (haracter of 
this epoch, which was also the period when the great achicv cments 
of the Renaissance were prepared At the end of this century 
and a half, fi\c principal powers divided the peninsula, and 
their confc delated action during the next foity-hvc ycais 
(1447-1492) seemed for Italy a season of peace and brilliant 
prosperity Ihe sc five powcis were the kingdom of Naples, the 
duchy of Milan, the republic of Idoicncc, the republic of Venice 
and the papacy The subsequent events of Italian history 
will be rendered most intelligible if at this point we tiace the 
development of these five constituents of Italian greatness 
separately 

When Robcit of Anjou died in 1343, he was succeed! d by his 
grand-daughter Joan, the childless wife of four successive 
husbands, Andrew of Hungvry, Louis of Taranto, 

James of Aragon and Otto of Brunswick Charles of suiiies 
Durazzo, the last male scion of the Angc vine house in 
lower Italy, murdeied Joan m 1^82, and held the kingdom 
for five years Dying in 1387, he transmitted Naples to his son 
Ladislaus, who had no children, and was followed in 1414 by 
his sister Joan II She too, though twice married, died withoi t 
issue, having at one time adopted Louis III of Provence and his 
brother Rene, at another Alfonso V of Aragon, who inherited 
the crown of Sicily After her death in lebruary 1435 fht 
kingdom was fought for between Rene of Anjou and Alfonso, 
surnamed the Magnanimous Rene found supporteis among the 
Italian princes, especially the Milanese Visconti, who helped 
him to assert his claims with arms During the war of succession 
which ensued, Alfonso was taken prisoner by the Genoese fleet 
in August 1435, and was sent a prisoner to Filippo Maria at 
Milan Here he pleaded his own cause so powerfully, and proved 
so incontestably the advantage which might ensue to the Visconti 
from his alliance, if he held the regno, that he obtained his 
release and recognition as king From the end of the year 1435 
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Alfonso reigned alone and undisturbed in Lower Italy, combining 
for the first time since the year 1282 the crowns of Sicily and 
Naples The former he held by inheritance, together with that 
of Aragon The latter he considered to be hJs by conquest 
Therefore, when he died m 1458, he bequeathed Naples to his 
natural son herdinand, while Sicily and Aragon passed together 
to his brother John, and so on to Ferdinand the Catholic Ihe 
twenty-three years of Alfonso’s reign were the most prosperous 
and splendid period of South Italian history He became an 
Italian in taste and sympathy, entenng with enthusiasm into 
the humanistic ardour of the earlier Renaissance, encouraging 
men of letters at his court, administering his kingdom on the 
principles of an enlightened despotism, and lending his authority 
to establish that equilibrium in the peninsula upon which the 
politicians of his age believed, not without reason, that Italian 
independence might be secured 

The last member of the Visconti family of whom we had 
occasion to speak was Azzo, who bought the city in 1 328 from 
Louis of Bavaria IIis uncle Lucchino succeeded, but 
MNaa^ was murdered m 1340 by a wife against whose life he 
had been plotting Lucchino’s brother John, arch- 
bishop of Milan, now assumed the lordship of the city, and 
extended the power of the Visconti over Genoa and the whole of 
north Italy, with the exception of Piedmont, Verona, Mantua, 
Ferrara and Venice The greatness of the family dates from the 
reign of this masterful prelate He died in r 3^4, and his heritage 
was divided between three members of his house, Matteo, Bernabo 
and Galcazzo In the next year Matteo, being judged incom- 
petent to rule, was assassinated by order of his brothers, who 
made an equal partition of their subject cities — Bernabo 
residing m Milan, Galcazzo in Pavia Galeazzo was the wealthiest 
and most magnificent Italian of his epoch He married his 
daughter Viohnte to our duke of Clarence, and his son Gian 
Galeazzo to a daughter of King John of ranee When he died 
m 1378, this son resolved to reunite the domains of the Visconti , 
and, with this object in view, he plotted and executed the murder 
of his uncle Bernab6 Gian Galeazzo thus became by one stroke 
the most formidable of Italian despots Immured in his castle at 
Pavia, accumulating wealth by systematic taxation and methodical 
economy, he organized the mercenary troops who eagerly took 
service under so good a paymaster , and, by directing their 
operations from his cabinet, he threatened the whole of Italv 
with conquest Ihe last scions of the Della Scala family still 
reigned in Verona, the last Carraresi m Padua , the Estensi were 
powerful in Ferrara, the Gonzaghi in Mantua Gian Galeazzo, 
partly by force and partly by intrigue, discredited these minor 
despots, pushed his dominion to the very verge of Venice, and, 
having subjected Lombardy to his sway, proceeded to attack 
Tuscany Pisa and Perugia were threatened with extinction, and 
Florence dreaded the advance of the Visconti arms, when the 
plague suddenly cut short his career of treachery and conquest 
in the year 1402 Seven years before his death Gian Galeazzo 
bought the title of duke of Milan and count of Pavia from the 
emperor Wenceslaus, and there is no doubt that he was aiming at 
the sovereignty of Italy But no sooner was he dead than the 
essential weakness of an artificial state, built up by cunning and 
perfidious policv, with the aid of bought troops, dignified by no 
dynastic title, and consolidated by no sense of loyalty, became 
apparent Gun Galeazzo’s duchy was a masterpiece of 
mechan cal contrivance, the creation of a scheming intellect and 
lawless will When the mmd which had planned it was with- 
drawn, it fell to pieces, and the very hands which had been used 
to build it helped to scatter its fragments The Visconti’s own 
generals, Facino Cane, Pandolfo Malatesta, Jacopo dal Verme, 
Cj^rmo Fondulo, Ottobon Terzo, seized upon the tvranny of 
several Lombard cities In others the petty tyrants whom the 
Visconti had uprooted reappeared The Estensi recovered their 
grasp upon Ferrara, and the Gonzaghi upon Mantua Venice 
strengthened herself between the Adriatic and the Alps Florence 
reassumed her Tuscan hegemony Other communes which still 
preserved the shadow of independence, like Perugia and Bologna, 
began once more to dream of republican freedom under their 


own leading families Meanwhile Gian Galeazzo had left two 
sons, Giovanni Maria and Filippo Mana Giovanni, a monster 
of cruelty and lust, was assassinated by some Milanese nobles in 
1412 , and now Fihppo set about rebuilding his father’s duchy 
Herein he was aided by the troops of Facino Cane, who, dying 
opportunely at this period, left considerable wealth, a well- 
tramed band of mercenaries, and a widow, Beatrice di Tenda 
Filippo married and then beheaded Beatrice after a mock trial for 
adultery, having used her money and her influence in reuniting 
several subject cities to the crown of Milan He subsequently 
spent a long, suspicious, secret and incomprehensible career in 
the attempt to piece together Gian Galeazzo’s Lombard state, and 
to carry out his schemes of Italian conquest In this endeavour 
he met with vigorous opponents Venice and Florence, strong 
in the strength of their resentful oligarchies, offered a determined 
resistance ; nor was Filippo ecjual m ability to his father His 
infernal cunning often defeated its own aims, checkmating him at 
the point of achievement by suggestions of duplicity or terror 
In the course of Filippo’s wars with Florence and Venice, the 
greatest generals of this age were formed — Francesco Carmagnola, 
who was beheaded between the columns at Venice in 1432 , 
N1CC0I6 Piccinmo, who died at Milan in 1444 , and Francesco 
Sforza, who survived to seize his master’s heritage in i 
of Attendolo Sforza, this Francesco received the hand of hlippo’s 
natural daughter, Bianca, as a reward for past service and a 
pledge of future support When the Visconti dynasty ended by 
the duke’s death m 1447, he pretended to espouse the cause of 
the Milanese republic, which was then re-established , but he 
played his cards so subtly as to make himself, by the help of 
Cosimo de’ Medici m hlorence, dulse de facto if not de 'jure 
Francesco Sforza was the only condottiero among many aspiring 
to be tyrants who planted themselves firmly on a throne of first- 
rate importance Once seated m the duchy of Milan, he displayed 
rare qualities as a ruler , for he not only entered into the spirit of 
the age, which required humanity and culture from a despot, 
but he also knew how to curb his desire for territory The con- 
ception of confederated Italy found m him a vigorous supporter 
Thus the limitation of the Milanese duchy under Fihppo Maria 
Visconti, and its consolidation under Francesco Sforza, were 
equally effectual in preparing the balance of power to which 
Italian politics now tended 

This balance could not have been established without the con- 
current aid of Florence After the expulsion of the duke of 
Athens in 1343, and the great plague of 1348, the Florentine 
proletariate rose up against the merchant princes This msur- 
gence of the artisans, m a republic which had been remodelled 
upon economical prmaples by Giano della Bella’s constitution of 
1292, reached a climax in 1378, when the Ciompi rebellion placed 
the city for a few years in the hands of the Lesser Arts The 
revolution was but temporary, and was rather a symptom of 
democratic tendencies in the state than the sign of any capacity 
for government on the part of the working classes The neces- 
sities of war and foreign affairs soon placed Florence in the power 
of an oligarchy headed by the great Albizzi family They fought 
the battles of the republic with success against the Visconti, and 
widely extended the Florentine domain over the Tuscan cities 
During their season of ascendancy Pisa was enslaved, and 
Florence gained the access to the sea But throughout this 
penod a powerful opposition was gathering strength It was led 
by the Medici, who sided with the common people, and increased 
their political importance by the accumulation and wise employ- 
ment of vast commercial wealth In 1433 the Albizzi and the 
Medici came to open strife Cosimo de’ Medici, the chief of the 
opposition, was exiled to Venice In the next year he returned, 
assumed the presidency of the democratic party, and by a system 
of corruption and popularity-hunting, combined with the 
patronage of arts and letters, established Inmself as the real but 
unacknowledged dictator of the commonwealth Cosimo aban- 
doned the policy of his pred^essors Instead of opposing Fran- 
cesco Sforza in Milan, he lent him his prestige and influence, 
foreseeing that the dynastic future of his own family and the 
pacification of Italy might be secured by a balance of power in 
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which Florence should rank on equal terms with Milan and 
Naples, 

The republic of Venice differed essentially fix)m any other 
state in Italy , and her history was so separate that, up to this 
Veaice would have been needless to mterrupt the 

narrative by tracing it Venice, however, in the 14th 
century took her place at last as an Italian power on an equality 
at least with the very greatest The constitution of the common- 
wealth had slowly matured itself through a scries of revolutions, 
which confirmed and defined a type of singular stability During 
the earlier days of the republic the doge had been a prince elected 
by the people, and answerable only to the popular assemblies 
In 1032 he was obliged to act in concert with a senate, called 
pregadi , and in 1172 the grand council, which became the real 
sovereign of the state, was formed Ihe several steps whereby 
the members of the grand council succeeded in eliminating the 
people from a share in the government, and reducing the doge 
to the position of their ornamental representative, cannot here 
be described It must suffice to say that these changes cul 
minated in 1297, when an act was passed for closing the grand 
council, or in other words for confining it to a fixed number of 
privileged families, in whom the government was henceforth 
vested by hereditary right This latification of the oligarchical 
piinciple, together with the establishment in 1311 of the 
Council of len, completed that famous constitution which 
endured till the extinction of the republic m 1797 Meanwhile, 
throughout the middle ages, it had been the policy of Venice to 
refrain from conquests on the Italian mainland, and to cunhne 
her energies to commerce m the East The first entry of any 
moment made by the Venetians into strictly Italian affaiis was 
in 1336, when the republics of Florence and St Mark allied them- 
selves against Mastino della Scala, and the latter took possession 
of Treviso After this, for thirty years, between 1352 and 1381, 
Venic-e and Genoa contested the supremacy of the Mediterranean 
Pisa’s maritime power having been extinguished in the battle 
of Meloria (1284), the two surviving republics had no rivaE 
They fought their duel out upon the Bosporus, off Sardinia, 
and m the Morea, with various success From the first great 
encounter, in 1335, Venice retired wcll-nigh exhausted, and 
Genoa was so crippled that she placed herself under the protection 
of the Visconti The second and decisive battle was fought upon 
the Adriatic The Genoese fleet under Luciano Dona defeated 
the Venetians off Pola in 1379, and sailed without opposition to 
Chioggia, which was stormed and taken Ihus the Venetians 
found themselves blockaded m their own lagoons Meanwhile 
a fleet was raised for their relief by Carlo Zeno in the Levant, 
and the admiral Vittore Pisani, who had been imprisoned after 
the defeat at Pola, was released to lead their forlorn hope from 
the city side The Genoese in their turn were now blockaded in 
Chioggia, and forced by famine to surrender The losses of men 
and money which the war of Chioggia, as it was called, entailed, 
though they did not immediately depress the spirit of the Genoese 
republic, signed her naval ruin During this second struggle 
to the death with Genoa, the Venetians had been also at strife 
with the Carraresi of Padua and the Scaligers of Verona In 1 306, 
after the extinction of these princely houses they added Verona, 
Vi( enza and Padua to the territories they claimed on terra firma 
1 heir career of conquest, and their new policy of forming Italian 
alliances and entering into the management of Italian affairs 
were confirmed by the long dogeship of Francesco Foscari (1423- 
1457), who must rank with Alfonso, Cosimo de’ Medici, Francesco 
Sfoi/a and Nicholas V , as a joint-founder of confederated Italy 
When Constantinople fell in 1453, old ties between Venice and 
the Eastern empire were broken, and she now entered on a 
wholly new phase of her history Ranking as one of the five 
Italian powers, she was also destined to defend Western Chnsten- 
dom against the encroachments of the Turk in Europe (See 
Venice History ) 

By their settlement m Avignon, the popes relinquished their 
protectorate of Italian liberties, and lost their position as Italian 
potentates Rienzi’s revolution in Rome (1347-1354), and his 
establishment of a republic upon a fantastic basis, half classical, 


half feudal, proved the temper of the times , while the rise of 
dynastic families in the cities of the church, claiming the title 
of papal vicars, but acting m their own interests, 
weakened the authority of the Holy See The pre- papacy 
datory expeditions of Bertrand du Poiet and Robert of 
Geneva Ticre as ineffective as the descents of the emperois, 
and, though the cardinal Alboinoz conquered Romagna and tlu^ 
March in 1364, the legates who resided in those distric ts were not 
long able to hold them against their despots At last Gregory XI 
returned to Rome , and Urban VI , elected in 1378, put a final 
end to the Avignonian exile Still the Great Schism, which now 
distracted Western Christendom, so enfeebled the papacy, and 
kept the Roman pontiffs so engaged in ecclesiastical disputes, 
that they had neither powci nor leisure to occupy themselves 
seriously with their temporal affairs Ihe threatening presence 
of the two princely houses of Orsini and Colonna, alike dangerous 
as friends or foes, rendered Rome an unsafe residence Even 
when the schism was nominally terminated in 1415 by the council 
of Constance, the next two po|)es held but a precarious giasp 
upon their Italian domains Maitin V (1417-1431) resided 
prim ipally at Florence Eugenius IV (1431-1447) followed his 
example And what Martin managed to regain Eugemus lost 
At the same time, the c lunge which had now come over Italian 
politics, the desne on all sides for a settlement, and the growing 
conviction that a federation was net e^ssary, proved advantageous 
to the popes as sovereigns Ihey gradually entcied into the 
spirit of their age, assumed the stvlc of despots and made use of 
the humanistic movement, then at its height, to place themselves 
in a new relation to Italy The election of Nic holas V in 1447 
determined this revolution in the papacy,and opened a period of 
temporal splendour, which ended with the establishment of the 
popes as sovereigns Ihomas of Sarzana was a distinguished 
humanist Humbly born, he had been tutor in the house of the 
Albizzi, and afterwards librarian of the Medici at Florence, 
where he imbibed the politics together with the cultuie of the 
Renaissance Soon after assuming the tiara, he found himself 
without a rival in the i hurrh , for the schism ended by Fehx V ’s 
resignation m 1449 Nicholas fixed his residence in Rome, which 
he began to rebuild and to fortify, determining to render the 
Eternal City once more a capital worthy of its high place in 
Europe I he Romans were flattered , and, though his reign 
was disturbed by republican conspiracy, Nicholas V was able 
before his death in 1435 to secure the modern status of the pontiff 
as a splendid patron and a wealthy temporal potentate 

Italy was now for a brief space independent The humanistic 
movement had cieated a common culture, a common language 
and sense of common nationality The five great 
powers, with their satellites — dukes of Savoy and 
Urbino, marquesses of Ferrara and Mantua, republics nafy 
of Bologna, Perugia, Siena — were constituted All 
political institutions tended toward despotism The Medici 
became yearly more indispensable to Florence, the Bentivogli 
more autocratic in Bologna, the Baglioni in Perugia , and even 
Siena was ruled by the Petrucci But this despotism was of a 
mild type The princes weie Italians , they shared the common 
enthusiasms of the nation for art, learning, literature and science , 
they studied how to mask their tyrannv with arts agreeable to the 
multitude When Italy had reached this point, Constantinopje 
was taken by the Turks On all sides it was felt that the Italian 
alliance must be tightened , and one of the last, best acts of 
Nicholas V ’s pontificate was the appeal in 1433 to great 

powers in federation As regards their common opposition to 
the 1 urk, this appeal led to nothing , but it marked the growth 
of a new Italian consciousness 

Between 1453 and 1492 Italv continued to be prosperous and ^ 
tranquil Nearly all Vv^ars during this period were undertaken 
either to check the growing power of Venice or to further the 
ambition of the papacy Having become despots, the popes 
sought to establish their relatives in principalities The word 
nepotism acquired new sigmflcance in the reigns of Sixtus IV 
and Innocent VIII Though the country was convulsed by no 
great struggle, these forty years witnessed a truly appalling 
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increase of political crime To be a prince was tantamount to 
being the mark of secret conspiracy and assassination Among 
the most noteworthy examples of such attempts may be mentioned 
the revolt of the barons against Ferdinand I of Naples (1464), 
the murder of Galeazzo Maria Sforza at Milan (1476) and the 
plot of the Pazzi to destroy the Medici (1478) After Cosimo 
de’ Medici’s death in 1464, the presidency of the Florentine 
republic passed to his son Piero, who left it in 1469 to his sons 
Lorenzo and Giuliano These youths assumed the style of princes, 
and it was against their lives that the Pazzi, with the sanction 
of Sixtus IV , aimed their blow Giuliano was murdered, Lorenzo 
escaped, to tighten his grasp upon the city, which now loved 
him and was proud of him Luring the following fourteen years 
of his brilliant career he made himself absolute master of 
Floience, and so modified her institutions that the Medici were 
henceforth necessary to the state Apprehending the importance 
of Italian federation, Lorenzo, by his personal tact and prudent 
leadership of the republic, secured peace and a common intel- 
ligence between the five powers His own family was fortified 
by the marriage of his daughter to a son of Innocent VIII , 
which procured his son Giovanni’s elevation to the cardmalate, 
and involved two Medicean papacies and the future dependence 
of Florence upon Rome 

VI Age of Invasions — I he year 1492 opened a new age for 
Italy In this yeai Lorenzo died, and was succeeded by his son, 
the vain and weak Piero, Prance passed beneath 
personal control of the inexperienced Charle« 
V/// VIII , the fall of Granada freed Spain from her 
embarrassments, Columbus discovered America, 
destroying the commercial supremacy of Venice , last, but not 
least, Rodengo Borgia assumed the tiara with the famous 
title of Alexander VI In this year the short-lived federation 
of the five powers was shaken, and Italy was once more drawn 
into the vortex of European affairs The events which led to 
this disaster may be briefly told After (^aleazzo Maria’s 
assassination, his crown passed to a boy, Gian Galeazzo, who 
was in due course married to a grand-daughter of P'erdinand I 
of Naples But the government of Milan remained in the hands 
of this youth’s uncle, Lodovuo, siirnamed II Moro LodoMco 
resolved to become duke of Milan Ihc king of Naples was 
his natural enemy, and he had cause to suspect that Piero dc’ 
Medici might abandon his alliance Peeling himself alone, 
with no right to the title he was bent on seizing, he had recourse 
to Charles VIII of France, whom he urged to make good his 
claim to the kingdom of Naples This claim, it may be said m 
passing, rested on the will of King Ren6 of Anjou After some 
hesitation, Charles agreed to invade Italy He crossed the Alps 
in 1495, passed through Lombardy, enteicd luscany, freed Pisa 
fiom the yoke of Florence, witnessed the expulsion of the Mcdici, 
marched to Naples and was crowned there — all this without 
striking a blow Meanwhile Lociovico procured his nephew’s 
death, and raised a league against the French in Lombardy 
C harles hurried back from Naples, and narrowly escaped destruc- 
tion at P'omovo in the passes of the Apennines He made good 
his retreat, however, and returned to Prance m 14915 Little 
remained to him of his light acquisitions but he had convulsed 
Italy by this invasion, destroyed her equilibrium, exposed her 
military weakness and political disunion, and revealed her wealth 
to greedy and more powerful nations 

The princes of the house of Aragon, now represented by 
Frederick, a son of P'erdinand I , returned to Naples Florence 

u/s V// herself a republic, adopting a form of constitu- 

* tion analogous to that of Venice At this crisis she 
was ruled by the monk Girolamo Savonarola, who inspired 
the people with a thirst for freedom, preached the necessity 
of reformation, *ind placed himself in direct antagonism to 
Rome After a short but eventful career, the influence of which 
was long effective, he lost his hold upon the citizens Alexander 
VI procured a mock trial, and his enemies burned him upon the 
Piazza in 1498 In this year Louis XII succeeded Charles VIII 
upon the throne of France As duke of Orleans he had certain 
claims to Milan through his grandmother Valentina, daughter of 


Gian Galeazzo, the first duke They were not valid, for the 
investiture of the duchy had been granted only to male heirs 
But they served as a sufficient pretext, and in 1499 Lotus entered 
and subdued the Milanese Lodovico escaped to Germany, 
returned the next year, was betrayed by his Swiss mercenaries 
and sent to die at Loches m France In 1 500 Louis made the 
blunder of calling P'erdinand the Catholic to help him in the 
conquest of Naples By a treaty signed at Granada, the P'rench 
and Spanish kings were to divide the spoil The conquest was 
easy , but, when it came to a partition, Ferdinand plaved his 
ally false He made himself supreme over the Two Sicilies, 
which he now reunited under a single crown Three years later, 
unlessoned by this experience, Louis signed the treaty of Blois 
( 1 1504), whereby he invited the emperor Maximilian to aid him 
in the subjugation of Venice No policy could have been less 
far-sighted , for Charles V , joint heir to Austria, Burgundy, 
Castile and Aragon, the future overwhelming rival of France, 
was already born 

I he stage was now prepared, and all the actors who were 
destined to accomplish the rum of Italy trod it with their armies 
Spain, France, Germany, with their Swiss auxiliaries, had been 
summoned upon various pretexts to partake her provinces 
Then, too late, patriots like Machiavelli perceived the suicidal 
self-indulgence of the past, which, by substituting mercenary 
troops for national militias, left the Italians at the absolute 
discretion of their neighbours Whatever parts the Italians 
themselves played in the succeeding quarter of a century, the 
game was in the hands of French, Spanish and German invaders 
Meanwhile, no scheme for combination against common foes 
arose m the peninsula Each petty potentate strove for his own 
private advantage m the confusion , and at this epoch the chief 
gains accrued to the papacy Aided by his terrible son, Cesare 
Borgia, Alexander VJ chastised the Roman nobles, subdued 
Romagna and the March, threatened 1 uscany, and seemed to 
be upon the point of creating a Central Italian state m favour 
of his progeny, when he died suddenly in 1503 His conquests 
re\crted to the Holy See Julius II, his bitterest enemy and 
powerful successor, continued Alexancler’s policy, but no longer 
in the interest of his own relatives It became the nobler 
ambition of Julius to aggrandize the church, and to reassume 
the protectorate of the Italian people With this object, he 
secured Emilia, carried his victorious arms against Ferrara, 
and curbed the tyranny of the Baglioni m Perugia Julius IT 
played a perilous game , but the stakes were high, and he fancied 
himself strong enough to guide the tempest he evoked Quarrel- 
ling with the Venetians in he combined the forces of all 

Europe by the league of Cambray against them , and, when he 
had succeeded m his first purpose of humbling them even to the 
dust, he turned round in 1510, uttered his famous resolve to 
expel the barbarians from Italy, and pitted the Spaniards 
against the French It was with the Swiss that he hoped to 
effect this revolution , but the Swiss, now interfering for the first 
time as principals in Italian affairs, were incapable of more than 
adding to the already maddening distractions of the people 
P'ormed for mercenary warfare, thev proved a perilous instrument 
in the hands of those who used them, and were hardly less injurious 
to their friends than to their foes In 1512 the battle of Ravenna 
between the French troops and the alLes of Julius — Spaniards, 
Venetians and Swiss — was fought Gaston de Foix bought a 
doubtful victory dearly with his death , and the allies, though 
beaten on the banks of the Ronco, immediately afterwards 
expelled the French from Lombardy Yet Julius II had 
failed, as might have been foreseen He only exchanged one 
set of foreign masters for another, and taught a new barbarian 
race how pleasant were the plains of Italy As a consequence 
of the battle of Ravenna, the Medici returned in 1512 to Florence 
When Leo X was elected in 151 3, Rome and Florence rejoiced , 
but Italy had no repose Louis XII had lost the game, and the 
Spaniards were triumphant "But new actors appeared upon 
the scene, and the same old struggle was resumed with fiercer 
energy By the victory of Marignano in 1515 Francis I , having 
now succeeded to the throne of France, regained the Milanese, 
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and broke the power of the Swiss, who held it for Massimihano 
Sforza, the titular duke Leo for a while relied on I^rancis , for 
the vast power of Charles V , who succeeded to the empire 
in 1519, as in 1516 he had succeeded to the crowns of Spain 
and Lower Italy, threatened the whole of Europe It was 
Leo^s nature, however, to be inconstant In 1521 he changed 
sides, allied himself to Charles, and died after hearing that the 
imperial troops had again expelled the French from Milan 
Dunng the next four years the Franco-Spanish war dragged on 
in Lombardy until the decisive battle of Pavia in 1525, when 
Francis was taken prisoner, and Italy lay open to the Spanish 
armies Meanwhile Leo X had been followed by Adrian VI , 
and Adrian by Clement VII , of the house of Medici, who had 
long ruled Florence In the reign of this pope Francis was 
released from his prison in Madrid (1526), and Clement hoped 
that he might still be used in the Italian interest as a counterpoise 
to Charles It is impossible in this place to follow the tangled 
intrigues of that period The year 1527 was signalized by the 
famous sack of Rome An army of mixed German and Spanish 
troops, pretending to act for the emperor, but which may 
rather be regarded as a vast marauding partv, entered Italy 
under their leader Frundsberg After his death, the Constable 
de Bourbon took command of them , they marched slowly 
down, aided by the marquis of Ferrara, and unopposed by the 
duke of Urbino, reached Rome, and took it by assault The 
constable was killed in the first onslaught , Clement was im- 
prisoned in the castle of St Angelo , Rome was abandoned 
to the rage of 30,000 ruffians As an immediate result of this 
catastrophe, Florence shook off the Medici, and established a 
republic But Clement, having made peace with the emperor, 
turned the remnants of the army which had sacked Rome 
against his native city After a desperate resistance, Florence 
fell in 1530 Alessandro de’ Medici was placed there with the 
title of duke of Civiti di Penna , and, on his murder m 1537, 
Cosimo de’ Medici, of the younger branch of the ruling house, 
was made duke Acting as lieutenant for the Spaniards, he 
subsequently (1555) subdued Siena, and bequeathed to his 
descendants the grand-duchy of Tuscany 
VII Spantsh-Auslnan Ascendancy — It was high time, after 
the sack of Rome in 1527, that Charles V should undertake 
Italian affairs Ihe country was exposed to anarchy, 
which this had been the last and most disgrace- 
by Spaia hil example The Turks were threatening western 
Europe, and Luther was inflaming Germany By 
the treaty of Barcelona m 1529 the pope and emperor made 
terms By that of Cambray in the same year France relinquished 
Italy to Spain Charles then entered the port of Genoa, and on 
the 5th of November met Clement VII at Bologna He there 
received the imperial crown, and summoned the Italian princes 
for a settlement of all disputed claims Francesco Sforza, the 
last and childless heir of the ducal house, was left in Milan till 
his death, which happened in 1535 The republic of Venice was 
respected in her liberties and Lombard territories The Este 
family received a confirmation of their duchy of Modena and 
Reggio, and were invested m th^ir fief of Ferrara by the pope 
The maiquessate of Mantua was made a duchy , and Florence 
was secured, as we have seen, to the Medici The great gainer 
by this settlement was the papacy, which held the most sub- 
stantial Italian province, together with a prestige that raised 
it far above all rivalry The rest of Italy, however parcelled, 
henceforth became but a dependence upon Spam Charles V , 
it must be remembered, achieved his conquest and confirmed 
his authority far less as emperor than as the heir of Castile and 
Aragon A Spanish viceroy m Milan and another in Naples, 
supported by Rome and by the minor princes who followed the 
policy dictated to them from Madrid, were sufficient to preserve 
the whole peninsula in a state of somnolent inglorious servitude 
Prom 1530 until 1796, that is, for a period of nearly three 
centuries, the Italians had no history of their own Their annals 
are filled with records of dynastic changes and redistributions of 
territory, consequent upon treaties signed by foreign powers, m 
the settlement of quarrels which no wise concerned the people. 
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Italy only too often became the theatre of desolating and dis 
tractmg wars But these wars were fought for the most pari 
by alien aimies , the points at issue were decided beyond th( 
Adps , the gains accrued to royal families whose names wen 
unpronounceable by southern tongues The affairs of Luropt 
during the years when Habsburg and Bourbon fought then 
domestic battles with the blood of noble races may teach grave 
lessons to all thoughtful men of our days, but none bitterer 
none fraught with more insulting recollections, than to the 
Italian people, who were haggled over like dumb driven cattle 
in the mart of chaffering kings We cannot wholly acquit the 
Italians of their share of blame When they might have wor 
national independence, after their warfare with the Swabiar 
emperors, they let the golden opportunity slip Pampered witl 
commercial prospent) , eaten to the core with inter-urbar 
rivalries, they submitted to despots, renounced the use of arms 
and offered themselves in the hour of need, defenceless and dis 
united to the shock of puissant nations lhat they had crcatec 
modern civilization for Europe availed them nothing Italy 
intellectually first among the peoples, was now politically anc 
practically last , and nothing to her historian is more heart 
rending than to watch the gradual extinction of her spirit in thu 
age of slavery 

In 1534 Alessandro Farnese, who owed his elevation to hu 
sister Giulia, one of Alexander VI ’s mistresses, took the tiari 
with the title of Paul III It was his ambition to 
create a duchy for his family , and with this object he 
gave Parma and Piacenza to his son Pier Luigi After p^ut /// 
much wrangling between the French and Spanish 
parties, the duchy was confirmed in 1586 to Ottaviano Farnesi 
and his son Alessandro, better known as Philip II ’s general 
the prince of Parma Alessandro’s descendants reigned in Parmi 
and Piacenza till the year 1731 Paul III ’s pontificate wa- 
further marked by important changes in the church, all of whicl 
confirmed the spiritual autocracy of Rome In 1540 this pop< 
approved of Loyola’s foundation, and secured the powtrfu 
militia of the Jesuit order The Inquisition was established witl 
almost unlimited powers m Italy, and the press was placed undei 
Its jurisdiction Ihus free thought received a check, by whicl 
not only ecclesiastical but political tyrants knew how to profit 
Henceforth it was impossible to publish or to utter a word whicl 
might offend the despots of church or state , and the Italian: 
had to amuse their leisure with the polite triflings of academics 
In i«545 a council was opened at Trent for the reformation o 
church discipline and the promulgation of orthodox doctrine 
ihe decrees of this council defined Roman Catholicism agains 
the Reformation , and, while failing to regenerate morality 
they enforced a hypocritical observance of public decency Ital) 
to outer view put forth blossoms of hectic and hysterical piety 
though at the core her clergy and her aristocracy were mon 
corrupt than ever 

In 1556 Philip II , b> the abdication of his father Charles V 
became king of Spain He already wore the crown of the Tw( 
Sicilies, and ruled the duchy of Milan In the next ^ ^ 
year Ferdinand, brother of Charles, was elected em- phfifp^u 
peror The French, meanwhile, had not entirely 
abandoned their claims on Italy Gian Pietro Caraffa, wh( 
was made pope in 1555 with the name of Paul IV , en 
deavoured to revive the ancient papal policy of leaning upof 
Fiance He encouraged the duke of Guise to undertake th( 
conquest of Naples, as Charles of Anjou had been summoned b) 
his predecessors But such schemes were now obsolete anc 
anachronistic They led to a languid lingering Italian campaign 
which was settled far beyond the Alps by Philip’s victories ovei 
the I'renchdt St Quentin and Gravelines Ihe peace of Cateai 
Cambresis, signed in 1559, left the Spanish monarch undisputec 
lord of Italy Of free commonwealths there now survived onl> 
Venice, which, together with Spam, achieved for Europe the 
victory of Le panto in 1573 , Genoa, which, after the ineffectua 
Fieschi revolution in 1547, abode beneath the rule of the grcai 
Dona family, and held a feeble sway in Corsica , and the twe 
insignificant republics of Lucca and San Marino 
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The future hope of Italy, however, was growing in a remote 
and hitherto neglected corner. Emmanuel Philibert, duke of 
Savoy, represented the oldest and not the least illustrious reigning 
house in Europe, and his descendants were destined to achieve 
for Italy the independence which no other power or pnnce 
had given her since the fall of ancient Rome (See Savoy, 
House of ) 

When Emmanuel Philibert succeeded to his father Charles III 
he was a duke without a duchy But the princes of 
the house of Savoy were a race of warriors , and what Emmanuel 
Philibert lost as sovereign he regained as captain of adventure 
m the service of his cousin Philip II Ihe treaty of Cateau 
Cambresis in 1559, and the evacuation of the Piedmontese cities 
held by French and Spanish troops in 1574, restored his state 
By removing the capital from C hambery to 1 urin, he completed 
the transformation of the dukes of Savoy from Burgundian into 
Italian sovereigns Ihey still owned Savoy beyond the Alps, the 
plains of Bresse, and the maritime province of Nice 

Emmanuel Philibert was succeeded by his son Charles 
Emmanuel I , who married Catherine, a daughter of Philip II 
He seized the first opportunity of annexing Saluzzo, which had 
been lost to Savoy in the last two reigns, and renewed the 
disastrous policy of his grandfather ChaiUs Jll by invading 
Geneva and threatening Provence Henry IV of France forced 
him in 1601 to lehnquish Bresse and his Burgundian possessions 
In return he was allowed to keep Saluzzo All hopes of conquest 
on the transalpine side were now quenched , but the keys of 
Italy had been given to the dukes of Savoy , and their attention 
was still further concentrated upon Lombard conquests Charles 
Emmanuel now attempted the acquisition of Montferrat, which 
was soon to become vacant by the death of Francesco Gonzaga, 
who held it together with Mantua In order to secure this 
territory, he went to war with Philip III of Spam, and allied 
himself with Venice and the Grisons to expel the Spaniards from 
the Valtellme Whe n the male line of the Gonzaga family expired 
in 1627, Charles, duke of Nevers, claimed Mantua and Montferrat 
in right of his wife, the only daughter of the last duke ( harles 
Emmanuel was now checkmated by I ranee, as he had foimerly 
been by Spam Ihc total gams of all his strenuous endeavours 
amounted to the acrjuisition of a few places on the borders of 
Montferrat 

Not only the Gonzagas, but several other ancient ducal 
families, died out about the date which we have reached The 
Bxtiac- 1 ^‘gitimate line of the Estensi ended m 1597 by the 
tiooof death of Alfonso II, the last duke of herrara He 

old left his domains to a natural relative, Cesare d’Estc, 
who would m earlier days have inherited without 
dispute, foi bastardy had been no bar on more th<in one occasion 
m the Estc pedigree Urban VllI , however, put m a claim to 
Ferrara, which, it will be remembered, had been recognized a 
papal fief m 1530 Cesaie d’Estc had to content himself with 
Modena and Reggio, where his descendants reigned as dukes 
till 1794 Under the same pontiff, the Holy See absorbed the 
duchy of Urbmo on the death of Francesco Maria II , the last 
representative of Montefeltro and Della Rovere The popes 
were now masters of a fine and compact territory, embracing 
no inconsiderable portion of Countess Matilda’s legacy, in 
addition to Pippin’s donation and the patrimony of St Peter 
Meanwhile Spanish fanaticism, the suppression of the Huguenots 
m I ranee and the Catholic jwilicy of Austria combined to 
strengthen their authority as pontiffs Urban’s predecessor, 
Paul V , advanced so far as to extend his spiritual jurisdiction 
over Venice, which, up to the date of his election (1605), had 
resisted all encroachments of the Holy See Venice offered the 
single instance m Italy of a national church The republic 
managed the tithes, and the clergy acknowledged no chief above 
their own patriarch Paul V now forced the Venetians to 
admit his ecclesiastical supremacy , but they refused to readmit 
the Jesuits, who had been expelled m 1606 This, if we do not 
count the proclamation of James I of England (1604), was the 
earliest instance of the order’s banishment from a state where 
It had proved disloyal to the commonwealth 
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Venice rapidly declined throughout the 17th century The 
loss of trade consequent upon the closmg of Egypt and the 
Levant, together with the discovery of America and oecUae 
the sea-route to the Indies, had dried up her chief otveaice 
source of wealth Prolonged warfare with the Otto- 
mans, who forced her to abandon Candia m 1669, 
as they had robbed her of Cyprus in 1570, still further crippled 
her resources Yet she kept the Adriatic free of pirates, notably 
by suppressing the sea-robbers called Uscocchi (1601-1617), 
maintained herself m the Ionian Islands, and in 1684 added one 
more to the senes of victorious episodes which render her annals 
so romantic In that year Francesco Morosini, upon whose 
tomb we still may read the title Ptloponnesiacus, wrested the 
whole of the Morea from the Turks But after his death in 1715 
the republic relaxed her hold upon his conquests The Venetian 
nobles abandoned themselves to indolence and vice Many of 
them fell into the slough of pauperism, and were saved from 
starvation by public doles Though the signory still made a 
brave show upon occasions of parade, it was clear that the state 
was rotten to the core, and sinking into the decrepitude of dotage 
The Spanish monarchy at the same epoch dwindled with 
apparently less reason Philip’s Austrian successors reduced 
It to the rank of a secondary European power This decline of 
vigour was felt, with the customary effects of discord and bad 
government, m Lower Italy The revolt of Masaniello in Naples 
(1647), followed by rebellions at Palermo and Messina, which 
placed Sicily for a while m the hands of Louis XIV (1676- 
1678) were symptoms of progressive anarchy The population, 
ground down by preposterous taxes, ill-uscd as only the subjects 
of Spaniards, lurks or Bourbons are handled, rose m blind 
exasperation against their oppressors It is impossible to attach 
political importance to these revolutions , nor did they bring 
the people any appreciable good The destinies of Italy were 
decided in the cabinets and on the battlefields of northern 
Europe A Bouibon at Versailles, a Ilabsburg at Vienna, or 
a thick-lipped Lorraincr, with a stroke of his pen, wrote off 
province against province, regarding not the populations who 
had bled for him or thrown themselves upon his mercy 
This inglorious and passive chapter of Italian history is con- 
tinued to the date of the French Revolution with the records of 
three dynastic wars, the war of the Spanish succession, 
the war of the Polish succession, the war of the Austrian Nueces* 
succession, followed by three European treaties, sloa^^’ 
which brought them res{)ectively to diplomatic 
terminations Italy, handled and rehandled, settled and re- 
settled, upon each of these occasions, changed masters without 
caring or knowing what lx;fell the princijials 111 any one of tnc 
disputes Humiliating to human nature in gcneial as are the 
annals of the 18th-century campaigns in Europe, there is no 
point of view from which they appear in a light so tragi-comic 
as from that afforded by Italian history The system of setting 
nations by the ears with the view of settling the quarrels of a 
few reigning houses was reduced to absurdity when the people, 
as in these cases, came to be partitioned and exchanged without 
the assertion or negation of a single principle affecting their 
interests or rousing their emotions 
In 1700 Charles II died, and with him ended the Austrian 
family in Spam Louis XIV claimed the throne for Philip, 
duke of Anjou Charles, archduke of Austria, opposed 
him The dispute was fought out m Flanders , but 
Lombardy felt the shock, as usual, of the French and 
Austrian dynasties ^Ihe French armies were more 
than once defeated by Prince Eugene of Savoy, who drove them 
out of Italy in 1707 Therefore, in the peace of Utrecht (1713), 
the services of the house of Savoy had to be duly recognized 
Victor Amadeus II received Sicily with the title of king Mont- 
ferrat and Alessandria were added to his northern provinces, 
and his state was recognized as independent Charles of Austria, 
now emperor, took Milan, Mantua, Naples and Sardinia for his 
portion of the Italian spoil Philip founded the Bourbon line 
of Spanish kings, renouncing m Italy all that his Habsburg 
predecessors h^ gained Discontented with this diminution 
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of the Spanish heritage, Philip V married Elisabetta Farnese, 
heiress to the last duke of Pairna, in 1714 He hoped to secure 
this duchy for his son, Don Carlos , and Elisabetta further brought 
with her a claim to the grand-duchy of Tuscany, which would 
soon become vacant by the death of Gian Gastone de’ Medici 
After this marriage Philip broke the peace of Europe by invading 
Sardinia The Quadruple Alliance was formed, and the new king 
of Sicily was punished for his supposed adherence to Philip V 
by the forced exchange of Sicily for the island of Sardinia It 
was thus that in 1720 the house of Savoy assumed the regal title 
which It bore until the declaration of the Italian kingdom in the 
last century Victor Amadeus II ’s reign was of great import- 
ance in the history of his state Though a despot, as all monarchs 
were obliged to be at that date, he reigned with prudence, 
probity and zeal for the welfare of his subjects He took public 
education out of the hands of the Jesuits, which, foi the future 
development of manliness in his dominions, was a measure 
of incalculable value The duchy ot Savoy in his days became 
a kingdom, and Sardinia, though it seemed a poor exchange for 
Sicily, was a far less perilous possession than the larger and 
wealthier island would have been In 1730 Victor Amadeus 
abdicated in favour of his son Charles Emmanuel III Repenting 
of this step, he subsequently attempted to regain lurin, but was 
imprisoned in the castle of Rivoli, where he ended his days 
in 1732 

The War of the Polish Succession which now disturbed Europe 
IS only important in Italian history because the treaty of Vienna 
m 1738 settled the disputed affairs of the duchies 
Success of Parma and Tuscany The duke Antonio Farnese 
aioa <^^^d in 1731 , the grand-duke Gian Gastone de’ 

Medici died m 1737 In the duchy of Parma Don 
Carlos had already been proclaimed But he was now transferred 
to the two Sicilies, while francis of Lorraine, the husband of 
Maria Iheresa, took Juscany and Parma Milan and Mantua 
remained in the hands of the Austrians On this occasion 
Charles Emmanuel acquired Tortona and Novara 

Worse complications ensued for the Italians when the emperor 
Charles VI , fathtr of Maria Theresa, died in 1740 I he three 
branches of the Bourbon house, ruling in France, 
Yuccas ° Sicilies, joined with Prussia, Bavaria 

sion ‘^tid the kingdom of Sardinia to despoil Maria Theresa 
of her heritage Lomtxirdv was made the scat of war , 
and here the king ol Sardinia acted as in some sense the arbitci 
of the situation After wai broke out, he changed sides and 
supported the Habsburg-Ivorrame party At first, in 1745, the 
Sardinians were defeated by the Trench and S|>anish troops 
But Francis of I orraine, elected emperor m that year, sent an 
army to the king’s suppoit, which in 1746 obtained a signal 
victory over the Bourbons at Piacenza Charles Emmanuel now 
threatened Genoa I he Austrian soldieis alre<idvhcld the town 
But the c itizens expelled them, and the republic kept hei inde- 
pendence In 1748 the treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle, whuh put an 
end to the War of the Austrian Succession, once more redivided 
Italy Parma, Piacenza and Guastalla were formed into a duchy 
for Don Philip, brother of Charles III of the Two Sicilies, and son 
of Philip V of Spain Charles III was confirmed in his kingdom 
of the I wo Sicilies The Austrians kept Milan and Tuscanv 1 he 
duchy of Modena was pLiced under the protection of the Trench 
So was Genoa, which in 1755, after PaolTs insurrection against 
the misgovemmcnt of the republic, ceded her old domain of 
Corsica to France 

From the date of this settlement until i7c)2, Italy enjoyed a 
period of repose and internal amelioration under her numerous 
Forty • paternal despots It became the fashion during these 
lour forty-four years of peace to encourage the industrial 
yoan* population and to experimentalize in economical re- 
peaco forms The Austrian government in Lombardy under 
Maria Theresa was charactenzed by improved agriculture, regular 
administration, order, reformed taxation and increased educa- 
tion A considerable amount of local autonomy was allowed, and 
dependence on Vienna was very slight and not irksome The 
nobles and the clergy were rich and mfluential, but kept in order 


by the civil power There was no feeling of nationality, but the 
people were prosperous, enjoyed profound peace and were 
placidly content with the existing order of things On the death 
of Maria Theresa in 1780, the emperor Joseph II instituted much 
wider leforms Feudal privileges were done away with, clerical 
influence dimimshed and many monasteries and convents sup- 
pressed, the criminal law rendered more humane and torture 
abolished largely as a result of G Bcccaria’s famous pamphlet 
Det delitii e delle pene At the same time Joseph’s administration 
was more arbitrary, and local autonomy was to some extent 
curtailed His anti-clencal laws produced some ill-feeling 
among the more devout part of the population On the whole 
the Austrian rule m pre-revolutionary days was beneficial and 
far from oppiessive, and helped Lombardy to recover from the 
ill-effects of the Spanish domination It did little for the moral 
education of the people, but the same criticism applies more or 
less to all the European governments of the day I he emperor 
Francis I ruled the grand-duchy of Tuscany by lieutenants until 
his death m 1765, when it was given, as an independent state, to 
his second son, Peter Leopold I he reign of this duke was long 
remembered as a period of internal prosperity, wise legislation 
and important public enterprise Leopold, among other useful 
works, drained the Val di Chiana, and restored those fertile upland 
plains to agncultine In 17^0 he succeeded to the empire, and 
left Tuscany to his son Ferdinand Ihe kingdom of Sardinia 
was administered upon similar principles, but with less of 
geniality Charles Tmmanucl made his will law, and erased the 
remnants of free institutions from his state At the same time 
he wisely followed his father s policy with regard to education and 
the church This is perhaps the best that can be said of a king 
who incarnated the stolid absolutism of the period Fiom this 
date, however, we are able to trace the revnal of independent 
thought among the Italians The Furopean ferment of ideas 
which preceded the Ficmh Revolution expressed itself in men 
like Alheii, the fierce denouncci of tyrants, Beccaria, the philo- 
sopher of criminal juiisprudence, Volta, the ph>sicist, and 
numerous political economists of Tuscany Moved partly by 
external influences and paitl^ by a slow internal reawakening, 
the people wa-s preparing for the efforts of the 19th century 
The papacy, duiing this period, had to reconsider the question of 
the Jesuits, who made themselves umversall) odious, not only in 
Italy, but aLo in Trance and Spain In the pontificate of 
Clement XIII they ruled the Vatican, and almost succeeded in 
embroiling the pope with the concerted Bourbon potentates of 
Europe Ills successor, Clement XIV suppressed the order 
altogether b\ a brief of 1773 (JAS) 

D IlALY IN THE NaPOL 1 ?ONIC PfRIOD, 1796-1814 

The campaign of 1796 which ltd to the awakening of the 
Italian people to a new consciousness of unity and strength is 
detailed m the article Napoleonic Campaigns IIcic wc can 
attempt only a general survey of the events, political, civic and 
social, which hei dded the Exsorgxmenio in its first phase It is 
desirable in the first place to realize the condition of Italy at 
the time when the irruption of the Trench and the expulsion of 
the Austrians opened up a new political vista for that oppressed 
and divided people 

For many generations Italy had been bandied to and fro 
between the Habsburgs and the Bourbons The decline ot 
French influence at the close of the reign of Louis XIV jnttuaaca 
left the Habsburgs and the Spanish Bourbons without otthe 
serious rivals The former possessed the rich duchies French 
of Milan (including Mantua) and Tuscany , while 
through a marriage alliance with the house of Este 
of Modena (the Archduke Ferdinand had married the heiress 
of Modena) its influence o^ er that duchy was supreme 
It also had a few fiefs in Piedmont and m Genoese 
territory By marrying her daughter, Maria Amelia, to the 
young duke of Parma, and another daughter, Maria Carolina, 
to Ferdinand of Naples, Maria Theresa consolidated Habsburg 
influence m the north and south of the peninsula The Spanish 
Bourbons held Naples and Sicily, as well as the duchy of Parma 
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Of the nominally independent states the chief were the kingdom 
of Sardinia, ruled over by the house of Savoy, and comprising 
Piedmont, the isle of Sardinia and nominally Savoy and Nice, 
though the two provinces last named had virtually been lost 
to the monarchy since the campaign of 1793 Equally extensive, 
but less important in the political sphere, were the Papal States 
and Venetia, the former torpid under the obscurantist rule 
of pope and cardinals, the latter enervated by luxurv and the 
policy of unmanly complaisance long pursued by doge and 
council The ancient rival of Venice, Genoa, was likewise far 
gone in decline The small states, Lucca and San Marino, 
completed the map of Italy The worst governed part of the 
peninsula was the south, where feudalism lay heavily on the 
cultivators and corruption pervaded all ranks Milan and 
Piedmont were comparatively well governed , but repugnance 
to Austrian rule in the former case, and the contagion of French 
Jacobinical opinions in the latter, brought those populations into 
increasing hostility to the rulers The democratic propaganda, 
which was permeating all the large towns of the peninsula, then 
led to the formation of numerous and powerful clubs and secret 
societies , and the throne of Victor Amadeus III , of the house 
of Savoy, soon began to totter under the blows delivered by the 
French troops at the mountain barriers of his kingdom and under 
the insidious assaults of the friends of liberty at Turin Plotting 
was rife at Milan, as also at Bologna, where the memory of old 
liberties predisposed men to cast off clerical rule and led to the 
first rising on behalf of Italian liberty in the year 1794 At 
Palermo the Sicilians struggled hard to establish a republic 
in place of the odious government of an alien dynasty 
anathemas of the pope, the bravery of Piedmontese 
UMiy Austrians, and the subsidies of Great Britain 

failed to keep the league of Italian princes against 
France intact The grand-duke of Tuscany was the first of the 
European sovereigns who made peace with, and recognized 
the French republic, early in 1795 The first fortnight of 
Napoleon’s campaign of 1796 detached Sardinia from alliance 
with Austria and England The enthusiasm of the Italians 
for the young Corsican “ liberator ” greatly helped his progress 
Two months later Ferdinand of Naples sought for an armistice, 
the central duchies were easily overrun, and, early in 1797, 
Pope Pius VI was fain to sign terms of peace with Bonaparte 
at Tolentino, practically ceding the northern part of his states, 
knovvn as the Legations The surrender of the last Habsburg 
stronghold, Mantua, on the 2nd of February 1797 leR the field 
clear for the erection of new political institutions 

Already the men of Reggio, Modena and Bologna had declared 
for a democratic policy, in which feudalism and clerical rule 
should have no place, and in which manhood suffrage, 
padmile together with other rights promised by Bonaparte 
RtpubUc to the men of Milan in May 1796, should form the basis 
of a new order of things In taking this step the 
Modenese and Romagnols had the encouragement of Bonaparte, 
despite the orders which the French directory sent to him in a 
contrary sense The result was the formation of an assembly 
at Modena which abolished feudal dues and customs, declared 
for manhood suffrage and established the Cispadane Republic 
(October 1796) 

The close of Bonaparte’s victorious campaign against the 
Archduke Charles in 1797 enabled him to mature those designs 
respecting Venice which are detailed in the article Napoleon 
On a far higher level was his conduct towards the Milanese 
While the French directory saw in that province little more 
than a district which might be plundered and bargained for, 
Bonaparte, though by no means remiss in the exaction of gold 
and of artistic treasures, was laying the foundation of a friendly 
republic During his sojourn at the castle of Montebello or 
Mombello, near Milan, he commissioned several of the leading 
men of northern Italy to draw up a project of constitution and 
list of reforms for that province Meanwhile he took care to 
curb the excesses of the Italian Jacobins and to encourage 
the Moderates, who were favourable to the French connexion 
as promising a guarantee against Austrian domination and 


internal anarchy He summed up his conduct in the letter of 
the 8th of May 1797 to the French directory, “ I cool the hot 
heads here and warm the cool ones ” 1 he Transpadane 
Republic, or, as it was soon called, the Cisalpine 
Republic, began its organized life on the 9th of July R^ubiic 
1797, with a brilliant festival at Milan The constitu- 
tion was modelled on that of the hrench directory, and, lest there 
should be a majority of clerical or Jacobinical deputies, the 
French Republic through its general, Bonaparte, nominated 
and appointed the first deputies and administrators of the 
new government In the same month it was joined by the 
Cispadane Republic , and the terms of the treaty of Campo 
Formio (October 17, 1797), while fatal to the political life 
of Venice, awarded to this now considerable state the Venetian 
territories west of the river Adige A month later, under the 
pretence of stilling the civil strifes in the Valtelline, Bonaparte 
absorbed that Swiss district in the Cisalpine Republic, which 
thus included all the lands between Como and Verona on the 
north, and Rimini on the south 

Early in the year 1798 the Austrians, in pursuance of the 
scheme of partition agreed on at Campo Formio, entered Venice 
and brought to an end its era of independence which 
had lasted some 1100 years Venice with its mainland 
territories east of the Adige, inclusive of Istria and Republic 
Dalmatia, went to the Habsburgs, while the Venetian 
isles of the Adriatic (the Ionian Isles) and the Venetian fleet went 
to strengthen France for that eastern expedition on which 
Bonaparte had already set his heart Venice not only paid the 
costs of the war to the two chief belligerents, but her naval 
resources also helped to launch the young general on his career 
of eastern adventure Her former rival, Genoa, had also been 
compelled, in June 1797, to bow before the young conqueror, 
and had undeigone at his hands a remodelling on the lines already 
followed at Milan The new Genoese republic, French in all 
but name, was renamed the Ligurian Republic 

Before he set sail for Egypt, the French had taken possession 
of Rome Already masters of the papal fortress of Ancona, 
they began openly to challenge the pope’s authority pranct 
at the Eternal Citv itself Joseph Bonaparte, then occupu^ 
French envoy to the Vatican, encouraged democratic tionot 
manifestations , and one of them, at the close of 1797, 
led to a scuffle in which a Lrench general, Duphot, was killed 
The French directory at once ordered its general, Bcrthier, to 
march to Rome the Roman democrats proclaimed a republic 
on the 15th of February 1798, and on their invitation Bcrthier 
and his troops marched m The pope, Pius VI , was forthwith 
haled away to Siena and a year later to Valence in the south of 
h ranee, where he died Thus fell the temporal power Ihe 
“ liberators ” of Rome thereupon proceeded to plunder the city 
in a way which brought shame on their cause and disgrace 
(perhaps not wholly deserved) on the general left in command, 
Mass^na 

These events brought revolution to the gates of the kingdom 
of Naples, the worst-governed part of Italy, where the boorish 
king, Ferdinand IV (1/ re lazzarone, he was termed), 
and his whimsical consort, Maria Carolina, scarcely 
held in check the discontent of their own subjects. A British 
fleet under Nelson, sent into the Mediterranean in May 1798 
primarily for their defence, checkmated the designs of Bonaparte 
in Egypt, and then, returning to Naples, encouraged that court 
to adopt a spirited policy It is now known that the influence 
of Nelson and of the British ambassador, Sir William Hamilton, 
and Lady Hamilton precipitated the rupture between Naples 
and France The results were disastrous The Neapolitan 
troops at first occupied Rome, but, being badly handled by 
their leader, the Austrian general. Mack, they were soon scattered 
in flight , and the Repubhean troops under General 
Championnet, after crushing the stubborn resistance Partteno" 
of the lazzarom, made their way into Naples and p^ean 
proclaimed the Parthenopaean Republic (January 23, 

1799) Neapolitan Democrats chose five of their leading 

men to be directors, and tithes and feudal dues and customs 
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were abolished Much good work was done by the Republicans 
during their brief tenure of power, but it soon came to an end owmg 
to the course of events which favoured a reaction against France 
The directors of Pans, not content with overrunning and plunder- 
ing Switzerland, had outraged German sentiment in many ways 
Further, at the close of 1798 they virtually compelled the young 
king of Sardinia, Charles Emmanuel IV , to abdicate at Turin 
He retired to the island of Sardinia, while the French despoiled 
Piedmont, thereby adding fuel to the resentment rapidly growing 
against them in every part of Europe 

The outcome of it all was the War of the Second Coalition, 
in which Russia, Austria, Great Britain, Naples and some 
Suvarov secondary states of Germany took part The incursion 
of an Austro-Russian army, led by that strange but 
magnetic being, Suvarov, decided the campaign m 
northern Italy The French, poorly handled by Scherer and 
Serurier, were everywhere beaten, especially at Magnano (April 
5) and Cassano (April 27) Milan and Turin fell before the 
allies, and Moreau, who took over the command, had much 
difficulty in making his wav to the Genoese coast-lme There 
he awaited the arrival of Macdonald with the army of Naples 
That general, Championnct’s successor, had been compelled by 
these re\erses and by the threatening pressure of Nelson’s fleet 
to evacuate Naples and central Italy In many parts the 
peasants and townsfolk, enraged by the licence of the Trench, 
hung on his flank and rear The republics set up by the French 
at Naples, Rome and Milan collapsed as soon as the French 
troops retired , and a reaction in favour of clerical and Austrian 
influence set in with great violence For the events which then 
occurred at Naples, so compromising to the reputation of Nelson, 
see Nelson and Naples Sir William Hamilton was subse- 
quently recalled in a manner closely resembling a disgrace, and 
his place was taken by Paget, who behaved with more dignity 
and tact 

Meanwhile Macdonald, after struggling through central Italy, 
had defeated an Austrian force at Modena (June 12, 1799), 
but Suvarov was able by swift movements utterly to overthrow 
him at the Trebbia (June 17-19) The wreck of his forte 
drifted away helplessly towards Genoa A month later the 
ambitious young general, Joubert, who took over Moreau’s 
command and rallied part of Macdonald’s following, was utterly 
routed by the Austro-Russian army at Novi (August 15) with 
the loss of 12,000 men Joubert perished in the battle The 
growing friction between Austria and Russia led to the transfer- 
ence of Suvarov and his Russians to Switzerland, with results 
which were to be fatal to the allies in that quarter But in Italy 
the Austrian successes continued Melas defeated Championnet 
near Coni on the 4th of November , and a little later the French 
garrisons at Ancona and Coni surrendered The tricolour, 
which floated triumphantly over all the strongholds of Italy 
early in the year, at its close waved only over Genoa, where 
Mass^na prepared for a stubborn defence Nice and Savoy 
also seemed at the mercy of the invaders Everywhere the old 
order of things was restored The death of the aged Pope 
Pius VI at Valence (August 29, 1799) deprived the French of 
whatever advantage they had hoped to gain by dragging him 
into exile , on the 24th of March 1800 the conclave, assembled 
for greater security on the island of San Giorgio at Venice, elected 
a new pontiff, Pius VII 

Such was the position of affairs when Bonaparte returned 
from Egypt and landed at Fr6jus The contrast presented by 
his triumphs, whether real or imaginary, to the reverses 
Campaign sustained bv the armies of the French directory, was 
Marengo ^0 that body and to popular institutions in France 

After the coup d'itat of Brumaire (November 1799) he, 
as first consul, began to organize an expedition against the 
Austrians (Russia having now retired from the coalition), in 
northern Italy The campaign culminating at Marengo was 
the result By that triumph (due to Desaix and Kellermann 
rather than directly to him), Bonaparte consolidated his own 
position in France and again laid Italy at his feet The Austrian 
general, Melas, signed an armistice whereby he was to retire 


with his army beyond the river Mincio Ten days earlier, 
namely on the 4th of June, Mass6na had been compelled by 
hunger to capitulate at Genoa , but the success at Marengo, 
followed up by that of Macdonald in north Italy, and Moreau 
at Hohenlinden (December 2, 1800), brought the emperor 
Francis to sue for peace which was finally concluded 
at Lundville on the 9th of February 1801 Ihe 
Cisalpine and Ligurian Republics (reconstituted soon 
after Marengo) were recognized by Austria on condition that they 
were independent of France The rule of Pius VII over the 
Papal States was admitted , and Italian affairs were arranged 
much as they were at Campo Formio Modena and Tuscany 
now reverted to Trench control, their former rulers being promised 
compensation in Germany Naples, easily worsted by the T rench, 
under Miolhs, left the British alliance, and made peace by the 
treaty of Tlorence (March 1801), agreeing to withdraw her 
troops from the Papal States, to cede Piombino and the Presidii 
(in Tuscany) to France and to close her ports to British ships and 
commerce King Ferdinand also had to accept a French garrison 
at Taranto, and other points in the south 

Other changes took place in that year, all of them m favour 
of France By complex and secret bargaining with the court 
of Madrid, Bonaparte procured the cession to France sapoieon*s 
of Louisiana, m North America, and Parma, while mr^Aiv- 
the duke of Parma (husband of an infanta of Spain)/"^io®®^ 
was promoted by him to the duchy of luscany, now^^*^ 
renamed the kingdom of Etruria Piedmont was declared to be 
a military division at the disposal of France (April 21, 1801) , 
and on the 21st of September 1802, Bonaparte, then first consul 
for life, issued a decree for its definitive incorporation in the 
French Republic About that time, too, Elba fell into the hands 
of Napoleon Piedmont was organized in six departments on 
the model of those of Trance, and a number of French veterans 
were settled by Napoleon in and near the fortress of Alessandria 
Besides copying the Roman habit of planting military colonies, 
the first consul imitated the old conquerors of the world by 
extending and completing the road -system of his outlying 
districts, especially at those important passes, the Mont Cenis 
and Simplon He greatly improved the rough track over the 
Simplon Pass, so that, when finished in 1807, it was practicable 
for artillery Milan was the terminus of the road, and the 
construction of the Foro Buonaparte and the completion of the 
cathedral added dignity to the Lombard capital The Corniche 
road was improved , and public works m various parts of 
Piedmont, and the Cisalpine and Ligurian Republics attested 
the foresight and wisdom of the great organizer of industry and 
quickener of human energies Ihc universities of Pavia and 
Bologna were reopened and made great progress in this time of 
peace and growing prosperity Somewhat later the Pavia canal 
was begun in order to connect Lake Como with the Adriatic 
for barge-traffic 

ihe personal nature of the tie binding Italy to Trance was 
illustrated by a curious incident of the winter of 1802-1803 
Bonaparte, now T irst Consul for life, felt strong enough to impose 
his will on the ( isalpme Republic and to set at defiance one of 
the stipulations of the treaty of Luneville On the pretext of 
consolidating that republic, he invited 450 of its leading men tcT 
come to Lyons to a consulta In reality he and his agents had 
already provided for the passing of proposals which were agree- 
able to him The deputies having been dazzled by fetes and 
reviews, Talleyrand and Marescalchi, ministers of foreign affairs 
at Paris and Milan, plied them with hints as to the course to be 
followed by the consulta , and, despite the rage of the more 
democratic of theu: number, everything corresponded to the 
wishes of the First Consul It remained to find a chief Very 
many were in favour of Count Melzi, a Lombard noble, who had 
been chief of the executive at Milan , but again Tallevrand and 
French agents set to work on behalf of their master, with the 
result that he was elected president for ten years He accepted 
that office because, as he franklv informed the deputies, he had 
found no one who “ for his services rendered to his country, 
his authority with the people and his separation from party 
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has deserved such an office Melzi was elected vice-president 
with merely honorary functions The constitution comprised a 
consulia charged with executive duties, a legislative body of 
1 50 members and a court charged with the maintenance of the 
fundamental laws These three bodies were to be chosen by 
three electoral colleges consisting of (a) landed proprietors, 
(b) learned men and ( lerics, (c) merchants and traders, holding 
their sessions bienniallv at Milan, Bologna and Brescia re- 
spectively In practice the consulta could override the legis 
lature , and, as the consulta was little more than the organ of 
the president, the whole constitution may be pronounced as 
autocratic as that of France after the changes brought about 
by Bonaparte in August 1802 Finally we must note that the 
Cisalpine now took the name of the Italian Republic, and that 
by a concordat with the pope, Bonaparte regulated its relations 
to the Holy See m a manner analogous to that adopted m the 
famous French concordat promulgated at Faster 1802 (see 
Concordat) It remains to add that the Ligurian Republic 
and that of Lucca remodelled their constitutions in a way some- 
what similar to that of the Cisalpine 

Bonaparte’s ascendancy did not pass unchallenged Many of 
the Italians retained their enthusiasm for democracy and national 
independence In 1803 movements in these directions 
onfaiy^ took place at Rimmi, Brescia and Bologna , but they 
were sharply repiessed, and most Italians came to 
acquiesce in the Napoleonic supremacy as inevitable and indeed 
beneficial Ihe complete disregard shown by Napoleon for one 
of the chief conditions of the treaty of Lun^ville (February 
1801) — that stipulating for the independence of the Ligurian 
and Cisalpine Republics — became more and more apparent 
every year Alike in political and commercial affairs they were 
for all practical purposes dependencies of France Finally, 
after the proclamation of the French empire (May 18, 1804) 
Napoleon proposed to place his brother Joseph over the Italian 
state, which now took the title of kingdom of Italy On Joseph 
declining, Napoleon finally decided to accept the crown which 
Melzi, Marescalchi, Serbelloni and others begged him to assume 
Accordinglv, on the 26th of Mav 18015, in the cathedral at Milan, 
he crowned himself with the iron crown of the old Lombard 
kings, using the traditional formula, ‘‘ God gave it me let him 
beware who touches it ” On the 7th of June he appointed his 
step-son, Lug^ne Beauharnais, to be viceroy Eugene soon found 
that his chief duty was to enforce the will of Napoleon The 
legislature at Milan having ventured to alter some details of 
taxation, Eugene received the following rule of conduct from his 
step-father “ Your system of government is simple the 
emperor wills it to be thus ” Republicanism was now every- 
where discouraged The little republic of Lucca, along with 
Piombino, was now awarded as a principality by the emperor 
to Elisa Bonaparte and her husband, Bacciocchi 

In June 1805 there came a last and intolerable affront to the 
emperors of Austria and Russia, who at that very time were 
seeking to put bounds to Napoleon’s ambition and to redress 
the balance of power The French emperor, at the supposed 
request of the doge of Genoa, declared the Ligurian Republic 
to be an integral part of the French empire I his defiance to 
ihe sovereigns of Russia and Austria rekindled the flames of 
irar The third coalition was formed between Great Britain, 
Russia and Austria, Naples soon joining its ranks 
For the chief events of the ensuing campaigns see Napoleonic 
Campaigns While Mass^na pursued the Austrians into their 
own lands at the close of 1805, Italian forces under Eugene 
and Gouvion St Cyr (qv) held their ground against allied forces 
landed at Naples After Austerlitz (December 2, 1805) 
Austria made peace by the treaty of Pressburg, ceding to the 
kingdom of Italy her part of Venetia along with the provinces 
of Istria and Dalmatia Napoleon then turned fiercely against 
Maria Carolina of Naples upbraiding her with her perfdy ” 
He sent Joseph Bonaparte and Mass^na southwards with a 
strong column, compelled the Anglo-Russian forces to evacuate 
Naples, and occupied the south of the peninsula with little 
opposition except at the fortress of Gaeta The Bourbon court 


safled away to Palermo, where it remained for eight years 
under the protection afforded by the British fleet and a 
British army of occupation On the 15th of Pebruary 
1806 Joseph Bonaparte entered Naples in triumph, his 
troops capturing there two hundred pieces of cannon ta Naptea 
Gaeta, however, held out stoutly against the French 
Sir Sidney Smith with a British squadron captured Capri 
(February 1806), and the peasants of the Abruzzi and Calabria 
soon began to give trouble Worst of all was the arrival of a 
small British force in Calabria under Sir John Stuart, which 
beat off with heavy loss an attack imprudently delivered by 
General Rhymer on level giound near the village of Maida 
(July 4) The steady volleys of Kempt’s light infantry 
were fatal to the French, who fell back in disorder under a 
bayonet charge of the victors, with the loss of some 2700 men 
Calabria now rose m revolt against King Joseph, and the peasants 
dealt out savage reprisals to the French troops On the i8th 
of July, however, Gaeta surrendered to Mass^na, and that 
marshal, now moving rapidly southwards, extricated Reynier, 
crushed the Bourbon rising in Calabria with great barbarity, 
and compelled the British force to re -embark for Sicily At 
Palermo Queen Maria Caiolina continued to make vehement 
but futile efforts for the overthrow of King Joseph 

It is more important to observe that under Joseph and his 
ministers or advisers, including the Frenchmen Roederer, 
Dumas, Miot de Melito and the Corsican Saliccti, great progress 
was made in abolishing feudal laws and customs, in reforming 
the judicial proceduie and criminal laws on the model of the 
Code Napoleon, and in attempting the beginnings of elementary 
education More questionable was Joseph’s policy in closing 
and confiscating the pioperty of 213 of the richer monasteries 
of the land fhe monks were pensioned off, but though the 
confiscated property helped to fill the empty coffers of the state, 
the measure aioused widespread alarm and resentment among 
that superstitious people 

Ihe peace of Tilsit (July 7, 1807) enabled Napoleon to press 
on his projects for securing the command of the Mediterianean, 
thenceforth a fundamental axiom of his policy Consequently, 
in the autumn of 1807 he urged on Joseph the adoption of vigorous 
mctisures for the capture of Sicily Already, in the negotiations 
with England during the summer of 1806, the emperor had shown 
his sense of the extreme importance of gaming possession of 
that island, which indeed caused the breakdown of the peace 
proposals then being considered , and now he ordered French 
squadrons into the Mediterranean in order to secure Corfu and 
Sicily His plans respecting Corfu succeeded That island and 
some of the adjacent isles fell into the hands of the French 
(some of them were captured by British troops in 1809-10), 
but Sicily remained unassailable Capri, howc\cr, fell to the 
French on the i8th of October 1808, shortly after the arrival 
at Naples of the new king, Murat 

This ambitious marshal, brother-in-law of Napoleon, foiled 
in his hope of gaining the crown of Spam, received that of Naples 
m the summer of 1808, Joseph Bonaparte being moved 
from Naples to Madrid This arrangement pleased 
neither of the relatives of the emperor , but his will Naples 
now was law on the continent Joseph left Naples on 
the 23rd of May 1808 , but it was not until the 6th of September 
that Joachim Murat made his entry A fortnight later his 
consort Caroline arrived, and soon showed a vigour and restless- 
ness of spirit which frequently clashed with the dictates of her 
brother, the emperor and the showy, unsteady policy of her 
consort The Spanish national rising of 1808 and thereafter 
the Peninsular War diverted Napoleon’s attention from the 
affairs of south Italy In June 1809, during his campaign 
against Austria, Sir John Stuart with an Anglo-Sicilian force 
sailed northwards, captured Ischia and threw Murat into great 
alarm , but on the news of^the Austrian defeat at Wagram, 
Stuart sailed back again 

It is now time to turn to the affairs of central Italy Early m 
1808 Napoleon proceeded with plans which he had secretly 
concerted after the treaty of Tilsit for transferrmg the infanta 
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of Spain who, after the death of her consort, reigned at Florence 
on behalf of her young son, Charles Louis, from her kingdom of 
Etruria to the little principality of Entre Douro e 
Minho which he proposed to carve out from the north 
of Portugal Etruria reverted to the French empire, 
but the Spanish princess and her son did not receive the promised 
indemnity Elisa Bonaparte and her husband, Bacciocchi, 
rulers of Lucca and Piombino, became the heads of the administra- 
tion in Tuscany, Elisa showing decided governing capacity 
The last part of the peninsula to undergo the Gallicizing influ- 
ence was the papal dominion hor some time past the relations 
between Napoleon and the pope, Pius VII , had been 
severely strained, chiefly because the emperor insisted 
Papacy on controlling the church, both in trance and in the 
kingdom of Italy, m a way inconsistent with the 
traditions of the Vatican, but also because the pontiff refused to 
grant the divorce between Jerome Bonaparte and the former 
Miss Paterson on which Napoleon early in the year 1806 laid so 
much stress These and other disputes led the emperor, as 
successor of Charlemagne, to treat the pope in a very high- 
handed way “ Your Holiness (he wrote) is sovereign of Rome, 
but I am its emperor ” , and he threatened to annul the pre- 
sumed “ donation ” of Rome by Charlemagne, unless the pope 
yielded implicit obedience to him in all temporal affairs He 
further exploited the Charlemagne tradition for the benefit of 
the continental system, that great engine of commercial war by 
which he hoped to assure the rum of England This aim prompted 
the annexation of Tuscany, and his intervention m the affairs of 
the Papal States To this the pope assented under piessure 
from Nipoleon, but the latter soon found other pietexts for 
intervention, and in February 1808 a Erench column under 
Miollis occupied Rome, and deposed the papal authorities 
Against this violence Pius VII protested in vain Napoleon 
sought to push matters to an extreme, and on the 2nd of Apiil 
Aaaexa- adopted the iigorous measure of annexing to the 
tionoiihe kingdom of Italy the papal provinces of Ancona, 
Papai Urbino, Macerata and Camerma This measure, which 
seemed to the pious an act of sacrilege, and to Italian 
patriots an outrage on the only independent sovereign of the 
peninsula, sufficed tor the present The outbreak of war in 
Spam, followed by the rupture with Austria m the spring of 1809, 
distracted the attention of the emperor But after the occupation 
of Vienna the conqueroi dated from that capital on the 17th of 
May 1809 a decree virtually annexing Rome and the Patri- 
montum Petn to the French empire Here again he cited the 
action of Charlemagne, his “august predecessor,” who had 
meiely given “certain domains to the bishops of Rome as fiefs, 
though Rome did not thereby cease to be part of his empire ” 

In reply the pope prepared a bull of excommunu ation against 
those who should infringe the prerogatives of the Holy See in 
this matter Thereupon the Erench general, Miollis, who still 
occupied Rome, caused the pope to be arrested and carried him 
away northwards into Tuscany, thence to bavona , finally he was 
taken, at Napoleon’s orders, to Fontainebleau Thus, a second 
time, fell the temporal power of the papacy By an imperial 
decree of the 17th of Eebruary 1810, Rome and the neighbouring 
districts, including Spoleto, became part of the Erench empire 
Rome thenceforth figured as its second city, and entered upon 
a new life under the administration of EYench officials The 
Roman territory was divided into two departments — the Tiber and 
Trasimenus , the Code Napolhn was introduced, public works 
were set on foot and great advance was made m the material 
sphere Nevertheless the harshness with which the emperor 
treated the Roman clergy and suppressed the monasteries 
caused deep resentment to the orthodox 
There is no need to detail the fortunes of the Napoleonic states 
m Italy One and all they underwent the influences emanating 
Character respect to Civil administration, 

oiNapo^ law, judicial procedure, education and public works, 
ieoa*a they all experienced great benefits, the results of which 
never wholly disappeared On the other hand, they 
suffered from the rigorous measures of the continental system, 


which seriously crippled trade at the ports and were not com- 
pensated by the increased facilities for trade with France which 
Napoleon opened up The drain of men to supply his armies in 
I Geimany, Spam and Russia was also a serious loss A powerful 
Italian corps marched under Eugene Beauharnais to Moscow, 
and distinguished itself at Malo-Jaroslavitz, as also during the 
horrors of the retreat in the closing weeks of 1812 It is said that 
out of 27,000 Italians who entered Russia with Eugene, only 33^ 
saw their country again That campaign marked the beginning of 
the end for the Napoleonic domination in Italy as else- co//apge 
where Murat, left in command of the Grand Army at ofNapo- 
Vilna, abandoned his charge and in the next year made ieoa'a 
ovei tines to the allies who coalesced against Napoleon 
Eor his vacillations at this time and his final fate, see Murat 
Here It must suffice to say that the uncertainty caused by his 
policy in 1813-1814 had no small share in embarras ing Napoleon 
and in precipitating the downfall of his power in Italy E^ug^ne 
Beauharnais, viceroy of the kmgdom of Italy, showed both 
constancy and courage , but after the battle of Leipzig (October 
16-19, ^^^3) powci crumbled away under the assaults of 
the now victorious Austnans By an arrangement with Bavaria, 
they were able to march through Tirol and down the valley of the 
Adige in force, and overpoweicd the troops of Eugene whose 
position was fatallv compromised by the defection of Murat and 
the dissensions among the Italians Very many of them, distrust- 
ing both of these kings, sought to act independently in favour 
of an Italian republic Lord William Bentinck with an Anglo- 
bit ilian force landed at Leghorn on the 8th of March 1814, and 
issued a prodamation to the Italians bidding them rise against 
Napoleon in the interests of their own freedom A little later he 
gained possession of Genoa Amidst these schisms the defence 
of Italy collapsed On the i6th of April 1814 Eugene, on hearing 
of Napoleon’s overthrow at Pans, signed an armistice at Mantua 
by which he was enabled to send away the Erench troops beyond 
the Alps and entrust himself to the consideration of the allies 
I he Austrians, under General Bellegarde, entered Milan without 
resistance , and this event precluded the restoration of tlie old 
political Older 

The arrangements made by the alhes in accordance with the 
treaty of Pans (June 12, 181 1) and the Emal Act of the congress 
of Vienna (June 9, 1815), imposed on Italy Ixiundaries which, 
roughly speaking, corresponded to those of the pre-Napoleonic 
era lo the kingdom of baidmia, now reconstituted under 
Victor Emmanuel I , France ceded its old provinces, bavoy and 
Nice , and the allies, especially Great Britain and Austria, 
insisted on the addition to that monarch) of the territories of 
the foimer republic of Genoa, in respect of which the king took 
the tPle of duke of Genoa, in order to stiengthen it for the duty 
of acting as a buffer state l^etween E ranee and the smaller states 
of centuil Italy Austria recovered the Milanese, and all the 
possessions of the old Venetian Republic on the mainland, 
including Istiia and Dalmatia The Ionian Islands, formeily 
belonging to Venice, were, bv a treaty signed at Pans on the 
Sth of November 1815, placed under the protection of Great 
Britain By an instrument signed on the 24th of April 1815, 
the Austrian territories in north Italy were erected into the 
kingdom of Loiqbardo-Vcnctia, which, though an integral part 
of the Austrian empire, was to enjoy a separate administration, 
the symbol of its separate individuality being the coronation 
of the emperors with the ancient iron crown of Lombardy 
(“ Proclamation de I’empereur d’Autriche, &c , ’ April 7, 1815, 
State Papers, 11 906) Francis IV , son of the archduke 
Ferdinand of Austria and Maria Beatrice, daughter of Ercole 
Rinaldo, the last of the Estensi, was reinstated as duke of 
Modena Parma and Piacenza were assigned to Mam Ixiuise, 
daughter of the Austrian emperor and wife of Napoleon, on 
behalf of her son, the little Napoleon, but by subsequent arrange- 
ments (1816-1817) the duchy was to revert at her death to the 
Bourbons of Parma, then reigning at Lucca Tuscany was 
restored to the grand-duke E'erdmand III of Habsburg-Lorraine 
Ihe duchy of Lucca was given to Mane Louise of Bourbon- 
Parma, who, at the death of Mane Louise of Austria, would 
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return to Parma, when Lucca would be handed over to Tuscany 
The pope, Pius VII , who had long been kept under restraint 
by Napoleon at Fontainebleau, returned to Rome in May 1814, 
and was recognized by the congress of Vienna (not without 
some demur on the part of Austria) as the sovereign of all the 
former possessions of the Holy See Ferdinand IV of Naples, 
not long after the death of his consort, Maria Carolina, in Austria, 
returned from Sicily to take possession of his dommions on the 
mainland He received them back in their entirety at the hands 
of the powers, who recognized his new title of Ferdinand I of 
the Two Sicilies The rash attempt of Murat in the autumn of 
1815, which led to his death at Pizzo in Calabria, enabled the 
Bourbon dynastv to crush malcontents with all the greater 
severity The reaction, which was dull and heavy in the 
dominions of the pope and of Victor Emmanuel, systematically 
harsh in the Austrian states of the north, and comparativelv 
mild in Parma and Tuscany, excited the greatest loathing in 
southern Italy and Sicily, because there it was directed by a 
dynasty which had aroused feelings of hatred mingled with 
contempt 

There were special reasons why Sicily should harbour these 
feelings against the Bourbons During eight years (1806-1814) 
the chief places of the island had been garrisoned by British 
troops , and the commander of the force which upheld the 
tottering rule of Ferdinand at Palermo naturally had great 
authority The British government, which awarded a large 
annual subsidy to the king and queen at Palermo, claimed to 
have some control over the administration Lord William 
Bentmck finally took over large administrative powers, seeing 
that Ferdinand, owing to his dulness, and Maria Carolina, owing 
to her very suspicious intrigues with Napoleon, could never be 
trusted Ihe contest between the roval power and that of the 
Sicilian estates threatened to bring matters to a deadlock, until 
in 1812, under the impulse of Lord William Bentmck, a con- 
stitution modelled largely on that of England was passed by 
the estates After the retirement of the British troops in 1814 
the constitution lapsed, and the royal authoritv became once 
more absolute But the memory of the benefits conferred by 

the English constitution ” remained fresh and green amidst 
the and waste of repression which followed It lived on as one 
of the impalpable but powerful influences which spurred on the 
Sicilians and the democrats of Naples to the efforts \\hich they 
put forth in 1821, 1830, 1848 and i860 

This result, accruing from British intervention, was m some 
respects similar to that exerted by Napoleon on the Italians of 
the mainland The brutalities of Austria’s white coats m the 
north, the unintelligent repression then characteristic of the 
house of Sa\oy, the petty spite of the duke of Modena, the 
medieval obscurantism of pope and cardinals m the middle of the 
peninsula and the clownish excesses of Ferdinand m the south, 
could not blot out from the minds of the Italians the recollection 
of the benefits derived from the just laws, vigorous administra- 
tion and enlightened aims of the great emperor The hard but 
salutary training which they had undergone at his hands had 
taught them that they were the equals of the northern races 
both m the council chamber and on the field of battle It had 
further revealed to them that truth, which once grasped can 
r^ver be forgotten, that, despite differences of climate, character 
and speech, they were in all essentials a nation (J Hl R ) 

E The Risoruimento, 1815-1870 

As the result of the Vienna treaties, Austria became the real 
mistress of Italy Not only did she govern Lombardy and 
Venetia directly, but Austrian princes ruled m Modena, Parma 
and Tuscany , Piacenza, Ferrara and Comacchio had Austrian 
garrisons , Prince Metternich, the Austrian chancellor, believed 
that he could always secure the election of an Austrophil pope, 
and Ferdinand of Naples, reinstated by an Austrian army, 
had bound himself, by a secret article of the treaty of June 12, 
1815, not to introduce methods of government incompatible 
with those adopted in Austria’s Italian possessions Austria 
also concluded offensive and defensive alliances with Sardinia, 


Tuscany and Naples , and Metternich’s ambition was to make 
Austrian predominance over Italy still more absolute, by placing 
an Austrian archduke on the Sardinian throne 
Victor Emmanuel I , the king of Sardinia, was the only native 
ruler m the peninsula, and the Savoy dynasty was popular with 
all classes But although welcomed with enthusiasm peacUoa 
on his return to lurin, he introduced a system of lathe 
reaction which, if less brutal, was no less uncom- itaiien 
promising than that of Austrian archdukes or Bourbon 
princes His object was to restore his dominions to the condi- 
tions preceding the French occupation The French system of 
taxation was maintained because it brought in ampler revenues , 
but feudalism, the antiquated legislation and bureaucracy were 
revived, and all the officers and officials still living who had serv ed 
the state before the Revolution, many of them now in their 
dotage, were restored to their posts , only nobles were eligible for 
the higher go\ernment appointments, all who had served under 
the trench administration were dismissed or reduced m rank , 
and in the army beardless scions of the aristocracy were placed 
over the heads of war-worn veterans who had commanded 
regiments in Spam and Russia The influence of a bigoted 
priesthood was re-established, and “ every form of intellectual 
and moral torment, everything save actual persecution and 
physical torture that could be inflicted on the ‘ impure ’ was 
inflicted ” (Cesare Balbo’s Autobiography) All this soon pro- 
voked discontent among the educated classes In Genoa the 
government was particularly unpopular, for the Genoese resented 
being handed over to their old enemy Piedmont like a flock of 
sheep Nevertheless the king strongly disliked the Austrians, 
and would willingly have seen them driven from Italv 
In Lombardy French rule had ended by making itself un- 
popular, and even before the fall of Napoleon a national party, 
called the Italia pun, had begun to advocate the 
independence of Lombardy, or even its union with 
Sardinia At first a part of the population were 
content with Austrian rule, which provided an honest 
and efficient administration , but the rigid system of centraliza- 
tion which, while allowing the semblance of local autonomy, 
sent every minute question for settlement to Vienna , the 
severe police methods , the bureaucracy, in which the best 
appointments were usually conferred on Germans or Slavs 
wholly dependent on Vienna, proved galling to the people, and 
in view of the growing disaffection the country was turned 
into a vast armed camp In Modena Duke Francis proved 
a cruel tyrant In Parma, on the other hand, there was 
very little oppression, the French codes were retained, and 
the council of state was consulted on all legislative matters 
Lucca too enjoyed good government, and the peasantry were 
well cared for and prosperous In 1 uscany the rule of Ferdinand 
and of his minister Fossombroni was mild and benevolent, 
but enervating and demoralizing Ihe Papal States were 
ruled by a unique system of theocracy, for not only the head of 
the state but all the more important officials were ecclesiastics, 
assisted by the Inquisition, the Index and all the paraphernalia 
of medieval church government The administration 
was inefficient and corrupt, the censorship uncom- 
promising, the police ferocious and oppressive, although 
quite unable to cope with the prevalent anarchy and brigandage , 
the antiquated pontifical statutes took the place of the French 
laws, and every vestige of the vigorous old communal independ- 
ence was swept away In Naples King Ferdinand retained 
some of the laws and institutions of Murat’s regime, and many 
of the functionaries of the former government entered 
his service , but he revived the Bourbon tradition, * 

the odious police system and the censorship , and a degrading 
religious bigotry, to which the masses were all too much inclined, 
became the basis of government and social life The upper 
classes were still to a large extent inoculated with French ideas, 
but the common people were^ either devoted to the dynasty or 
indifferent In Sicily, which for centuries had enjoyed a feudal 
constitution modernized and Anglicized under British auspices 
in i8i 2, and where anti-Neapolitan feeling was strong, autonomy 
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was suppressed, the constitution abolished in i8i6, and the 
island, as a reward for its fidelity to the dynasty, converted into 
a Neapolitan province governed by Neapolitan bureaucrats 

To the maso of the people the restoration of the old govern- 
ments undoubtedly brought a sense of relief, for the terrible 
dram in men and money caused by Napoleon’s wars had caused 
much discontent, whereas now there was a prospect of peace and 
rest But the restored governments in their terror of revolution 
would not realize that the late regime had wafted a breath of 
new life over the country and left ineffaceable traces in the way 
of improved laws, efficient administration, good roads and the 
sweeping away of old abuses , while the new-born idea of 
Italian unity, strengthened by a national pride revived on many 
a stricken field from Madrid to Moscow, was a force to be 
reckoned with Ihe oppression and follies of the restored 
governments made men forget the evils of PYench rule and 
remember only its good side The masses were still more or 
less indifferent, but among the nobility and the educated middle 
Secret classes, cut off from all part m free political life, there 
societiee was developed either the spirit of despair at Italy’s 
TbeCmro moral degradation, as expressed in the writings of 
boaari Foscolo and Leopardi, or a passion of hatred and 
revolt, which found its manifestation, in spite of severe laws, 
m the development of secret societies Ihe most important of 
these were the Carbonari lodges, whose objects were the expulsion 
of the foreigner and the achic\emcnt of constitutional freedom 
(see Carbonari) 

When Ferdinand returned to Naples m i8i^ he found the 
kingdom, and especially the army, honeycombed with Carbonar- 
Revotu* which many noblemen and officers were 

tioain affiliated , and although the police instituted prosecu- 
Napha, tions and organized the counter-movement of the 
Calderatj who may be compared to the “ Black 
Hundreds ” of modern Russia, the revolutionary spirit continued 
to grow, but It was not at first anti-dynastic The granting 
of the Spanish constitution in 1820 proved the signal for the 
beginning of the Italian hberationist movement , a military 
mutiny led by two officers, Silvati and Morelli, and the priest 
Menichini, broke out at Montcfortc, to the cry of “ God, the 
King, and the Constitution ’ ” The troops sent against them 
commanded by General Gugliclmo Fepe, himself a Carbonaro, 
hesitated to act, and the king, finding that he could not count 
on the army, granted the constitution (July 13, 1820), and 
appointed his son Francis regent The events that followed 
are described in the article on the history of Naples {qv) Not 
only did the constitution, which was moclelled on the impossible 
Spanish constitution of 1812, prove unworkable, but the powers 
of the Grand Alliance, whose main object was to keep the peace 
of Europe, felt themselves bound to interfere to prevent the evil 
precedent of a successful military revolution The diplomatic 
developments that led to the intervention of Austria are sketched 
elsewhere (see Europe History ) , in general the result of the 
deliberations of the congresses of Troppau and Laibach was to 
establish, not the general right of intervention claimed m the 
Troppau Protocol, but the special right of Austria to safeguard 
her interests in Italy The defeat of General Pepe by the 
Austrians at Rieti (March 7, 1821) and the re-establishment 
of King Ferdinand’s autocratic power under the protection of 
Austrian bayonets were the effective assertion of this principle 

The movement in Naples had been purely local, for the 
Neapolitan Carbonari had at that time no thought save of 
Naples , it was, moreover, a movement of the middle 
^YoUin upper classes in which the masses took little 

Piedmont interest Immediately after the battle of Rieti a 
Carbonanst mutiny broke out m Piedmont independ- 
ently of events m the south Both King Victor Emmanuel and 
his brother Charles Felix had no sons, and the heir presumptive 
to the throne was Prince Charles Albert, of the Carignano 
branch of the house of Savoy Charles Albert felt a certain 
interest in Liberal ideas and was always surrounded by young 
nobles of Carbonanst and anti-Austrian tendencies, and was 
therefore regarded with suspicion by his royal relatives Metter- 
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nich, too, had an instinctive dislike for him, and proposed to 
exclude him from the succession by marrying one of the king’s 
daughters to Prancis of Modena, and getting the Salic law 
abolished so that the succession would pass to the duke and 
Austria would thus dominate Piedmont Ihe Liberal movement 
had gained ground m Piedmont as in Naples among the younger 
nobles and officers, and the events of Spam and southern Italy 
aroused much excitement In March 1821, Count Santorre di 
Santarosa and other conspirators informed Charles Albert of a 
constitutional and anti-Austrian plot, and asked for his help 
After a momentary hesitation he informed the king, but a 1 : 
his request no arrests were made, and no precautions were 
taken On the loth of March the garrison of Alessandria 
mutinied, and its example was followed on the 12th by that 
of Turin, where the Spanish constitution was demanded, and 
the black, red and blue flag of the Carbonari paraded the streets 
The next day the king abdicated after appointing Charles Albert 
regent The latter immediately proclaimed the constitution, 
but the new king, Charles Pelix, who was at Modena at the time, 
repudiated the regent’s acts and exiled him to Tuscany , and, 
with his consent, an Austrian army invaded Piedmont and 
crushed the constitutionalists at Novara Many of the con- 
spirators were condemned to death, but all succeeded m escaping 
Charles Felix was most indignant with the ex-regent, but he 
resented, as an unwarrantable interference, Austria’s attempt 
to have him excluded from the succession at the congress of 
Verona (1822) Charles Albert’s somewhat equivocal conduct 
also aroused the hatred of the I iberals, and for a long time the 
esecrato Carignano was regarded, most unjustly, as a traitor 
even by many who were not republicans 

Carbonarism had been introduced into Lombardy by two 
Romagnols, Count T^derchi and Pietro Maroncelh, but the 
leader of the movement was Count F Confalonien, 
who was in favour of an Italian federation composed 
of northern Italy under the house of Savoy, central bsrdy 
Italy under the pope, and the kingdom of Naples 
There had been some mild plotting against Austria in Milan, 
and an attempt was made to co-operate with the Piedmontese 
movement of 1821 , already in 1820 Maroncelh and the poet 
Silvio Pellico had been arrested as Carbonari, and after the 
movement in Piedmont more anests were made The mission 
of Gaetano Castiglia and Marquis Giorgio Pallavicini to Turin, 
where they had interviewed Charles Albert, although without 
any definite result — for Confalonien had warned the prince that 
Lombardy was not ready to rise — was aci identally discovered, 
and Confalonien was himself arrested The plot would never 
have been a menace to Austria but for her treatment of the 
conspirators Pellico and Maroncelh were immured in the 
Spielberg , Confalonien and two dozen others were condemned 
to death, their sentences being, however, commuted to imprison- 
ment in that same terrible fortress T he heroism of the prisoners, 
and Silvio Pellico’s account of his imprisonment (Le mie Frtgtont), 
did much to enlist the sympathy of Europe for the Italian cause 
During the next few years order reigned in Italy, save for a 
few unimportant outbreaks in the Papal States , there was, 
however, perpetual discontent and agitation, especially p 
in Romagna, where misgovernment was extreme stltea^^ 
Under Pius VII and his minister Cardinal Consalvi ^ 

oppression had not been very severe, and Melternich’s proposal 
to establish a central inquisitorial tribunal for political offences 
throughout Italy had been rejected by the papal government 
But on the death of Pius m 1823, his successor Leo XII (Cardinal 
Della Gengd) proved a ferocious reactionary under whom 
barbarous laws were enacted and torture frequently applied 
The secret societies, such as the Carbonari, the Adelfi and the 
Bersaglien d’Amenca, which flourished in Romagna, replied 
to these persecutions by assassinating the more brutal officials 
and spies The events of 1820-1821 increased the agitation in 
Romagna, and in 1825 large numbers of persons were condemned 
to death, imprisonment or exile The society of the Sanfedisti, 
formed of the dregs of the populace, whose object was to murder 
every Liberal, was openly protected and encouraged Leo died 
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m 1829, and the mild, religious Pius VIII (Cardinal Castiglioni) 
only reigned until 1830, when Gregory XVI (Cardinal Cappcllan) 
was elected through Austrian influence, and proved another 
zelante Ihe July revolution in Pans and the declara- 
H^oasof Louis Philippe, that Frtuice, as 

1830 a Liberal monarchy, would not only not intervene 
in the internal affairs of other (ountnes, but would 
not permit other powers to do so, aroused great hopes among the 
oppressed peoples, and was the immediate cause of a revolution 
in Romagn i and the Marches In February 1831 these provinces 
rose, raised the red, white and green tricolor (winch henceforth 
took the place of the Carbonanst colours as the Italian flag), 
and shook off the papal yoke with surprising case ' At Parma 
too there was an outbreak and a demand for the constitution , 
Mane Louise could not grant it because of her engagements 
with Austria, and, therefore, abandoned her dominions In 
Modem Duke Francis, ambitious of enlarging his territories, 
coquetted with the Carbonari of Pans, and opened indirect 
negotiations with Mcnotti, the revolutionary leader in his state, 
believing that he might assist him in his plans Menotti, for 
his part, conceived the idea of a united Italian state under the 
duke A rising was oigani/ed for February 1831 , but Prancis 
got wind of It, and, repentmg of his dangerous dallving with 
I evolution, arrested Menotti and fled to Austrian territory with 
his pnsonei In his absence the insurrection took place, and 
Biagio Nardi, having been elected dictator, proclaimed that 
“Italy is one, the Italian nation one sole nation” But the 
Prench king soon abandoned his principle of non-intervention 
on which the Italian revolutionists had built their hopes , the 
Austrians intervened unhindered, the old governments were 
re-established in Parma, Modena and Romagn i, and Mcnotti 
and inanv othci patnots were hanged I he Austrians evacuated 
Romagna in July, but another insurrection ha vmg broken out 
immediately a^^terwards which the papal troops were unable 
to quell, they returned This second intervention gave umbiage 
to France, who by way of a counterpoise sent a force to occupy 
Ancona These two foreign occupations, which were almost 
as displeasing to the pope as to the Liberals, lasted until 1838 
1 he powers, immediately after the revolt, presented a memor- 
andum to Gregory recommending ceitain moderate reforms, 
but no attention was paid to it Ihese various movements 
proved in the hrst place tnat the masses were by no means npe 
for revolution, and that the idea of unity, although novV advocated 
by a few revolution iry leaders, was far from being geneially 
accepted even by the Liberals , and, secondly, that, m spite of 
the indifference of the masses, the despotic governments weie 
unable to hold their own without the assistance of foreign 
bayonets 

On the 27th of April 1831, Charles Albert succeeded Charles 
Felix on the throne of Piedmont Shortly afterwards he received 
MMMMitti ^ letter from an unknown person, in which he was 
and exhorted with fiery eloquence to place himself at the 
**YQaag head of the movement for hberating and uniting 
italy ** expelling the foreigner, and told that he 

was free to choose whether he would be “ the first of men or the 
last of Itahan tyrants ” The author was Giuseppe Mazzmi, 
then a young man of twenty-six years, who, though in theory a 
i;ppublican, was ready to accept the leadership of a prince of 
the house of Savoy if he would guide the nation to freedom 
The only result of his letter, however, was that he was forbidden 
to re-enter Sardinian territory Mazzini, who had learned to 
distrust Carbonarisrn owmg to its lack of a guiding principle 
and Its absurd parapheinalia of ritual and mystery, had conceived 
the idea of a more serious pohtiud association for the emancipa- 
tion of his country not only from foreign and domestic despotism 
but from national faults of character , and this idea he had 
materialized in the organization of a society called the Giovane 
ItaUa (Young Italy) among the Italian refugees at Marseilles 
After the events of 1831 he declared that the liberation of Italy 
could only be achieved through umtv, and lus great merit hes 

' Among the insurgents of Romagna was Louis Napoleon, after- 
wards emperor of the French 
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m having inspired a large number of Italians with that idea at 
a time when provincial jealousies and the difficulty of communica- 
tions maintained separatist feelings Young Italy spread to 
all centres of Italian exiles, and by means of literature carried 
on an active propaganda m Italy itself, where the party came 
to be called “ Ghibellmi,” as though reviving the traditions 
of medieval anti-Papahsm Though eventually this activity 
of the Giovane Itaha supplanted that of the older societies, 
m practice it met with no better success , the two attempts 
to invade Savoy in the hope of sediumg the army from its 
allegiance failed miserably, and only resulted in a series of 
baibarous sentences of death and impnsonment which made 
most Liberals despaii of Charles Albert, while they called down 
much criticism on Mazzmi as the organizer of raids in which 
he himself took no part He was now forced to leave Trance, 
but continued his work of agitaticn from London Ihe disorders 
m Naples and Sicily in 1837 had no connexion with Mazzmi, 
but the forlorn hope of the brothers Bandiera, who m 1844 
landed on the Calabnan coast, was the work of the Giovane 
Italia The rebels were captured and shot, but the significance 
of the attempt lies in the fact that it was the first occasion on 
which north Italians (the Banclieras were Venetians and officers 
in the Austrian navy) had tried to raise the standard of revolt 
in the south 

Romagna had continued a prey to anarchy ever since 1831 , 
the government organized armed bands called the Centurioni 
(descended from the earlier Sanfedisli), to tenoiize the Liberals, 
while the secret societies continued their “ propaganda by 
deeds ” It is noteworthy that Romagna was the only part of 
Italy where the 1 evolutional y movement was accompanied by 
murder In 184!; several outbreaks occurred, and a band led by 
Pietro Renzi captured Rimmi, whence a proclamation drawn up 
by L C Farini was issued demanding the reforms advocated by 
the powers’ memorandum of 1831 But the movement collapsed 
without result, and the leaders fled to Tusi any 

bide by side with the Mazzmian piopaganda in favour of a united 
Italian republic, which manifested itselt m sicrct ^ocictus, plots and 
insurrections, there w^ is another Liberal movemt nt based ... .. 

on the education of opinion and on ec onomic devtlopmcnt 
In Piedmont, m spite of the governments reactionary*” . 
methods, a large part of the population were 
attacned to the Savoy dyn isty, and the idea of a legentra 
lion of Italy under its auspices began to gun ground * 

Some writers proclaimed the necessity of building railways, develop- 
ing agriculture and encouraging industries, before resorting to 
revolution while othcis, like the Tuscan Gmo Capponi, inspired by 
the example of England and France, wished to make the people fit 
foi freedom by means of improved schools, books and periodicals 
Vincenzo Gioberti {qv) published in 1843 his famous treitise Del 
primalo morale e civile degh Italtam, a work, which, m striking cen- 
trist to the prevailing pessimism of the day, extoll^ the past great- 
ness and achievements of the Itahan people and their present virtues 
His political ideal was a federation of all the Italian states under the 
presidency of the pope, on a basis of Catholicism, bu^ without a 
constitution In spite of all its maccuracies and exaggerations the 
book served a useful purpose m reviving the self-resjiect of a de- 
spondent people Another work of a similar kind was Le Sptranze 
d Italia (1044) by the Piedmontese Count Cesare Balbo (<7 v ) Like 
Gioberti he advocated a federation of Itahan states, but he declared 
that before tins could be achieved Austna must be expelled from 
Italy and compensation found for her in the Near East by making 
her a Danubian power— .1 curious forecast that Italy’s liberation 
would begin with an eastern war He extolled Charles Albert 
and appealed to his patriotism , he believed that the church was 
necessary and the secret societies harmful , representative govern- 
ment was umlesirable, but he advocated a consultative assembly 
Above all Italian character must be reformed and the nation edu- 
cated A third important publication was Massimo d’Azeglio's 
Degh ulHmi east d% Romagna^ in which the author, another Pied- 
montese nobleman, exposed papal misgovemment while condcmnmg 
the secret societies and advocating open resistance and protest He 
upheld the papacy m principle, regarded Austria as the great enemy 
of Italian regeneration, and believed that the means of expelling her 
were only to be found in Piedmont 

Besides the revolutionists and republicans who promoted con- 
spiracy and insurrection whenever possible, and the moderates or 
‘^Neo-Guelphs,” as Gioberti's ffJllowers were called, we 
must mention the Italian exiles who were learning the art 
of war in foreign countnes — m Spain, m Greece, in 
Poland, in South America — and those other exiles who, m * 

Pans or London, eked out a bare subsistence by teaching Itahan or 
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by their pen, and laid the foundations of that love of Italy which, 
especially in England, eventually brought the weight of diplomacy 
mto the scales lor Italian freedom Ail these forces were equally 
necessary —the revolutionists to keep up agitation and make govern- 
ment by bayonets impossible , the moderates to curb the impetu- 
osity of the revolutionists and to present a scheme of society that 
was neither reactionary nor anarchical , the volunteers abroad to 
gain miUtary experience , and the more peaceful exiles to spread the 
name of Italy among foreign peoples An the wlnle a vast amount of 
revolutionary literature was being printed in Switzerland, France 
and England, and smuggled into Italy , the poet Giusti satirized the 
Italian princes, the dramatist G B Niccohni blaisted tyranny m his 
tragedies, the novelist Guerrazzi re-evoked the memories of the last 
struggle for Florentine freedom in VAssedio dt Ftrenze^ and Verdi's 
operas bristled with political double entendrei> which escaped the censor 
but were understood and applaudefl by the audience 

On the death of Pope Gregory XVI in 1846 Austria hoped to 
secure the election of another zealot , but the Italian cardinals, 
who did not want an Austrophil, finished the conclave 
before the arrival of Cardinal Gavsruck, Austria’s 
mouthpiece, and in June elected Giovanni Maria 
Mastai Ferretti as Pius IX The new pope, who while bishop 
of Imole had evinced a certain interest in Liberalism, was 
a kindly man, of inferior intelligence, who thought that 
all difficulties could be settled with a little good-will, some 
reforms and a political amnesty The amnesty which he 
granted was the beginning of the immense if short-lived popularity 
which he was to enjoy But he did not move so fast m path 
of reform as was expected, and agitation continued throughout 
the papal states ^ In 1847 some administrative reforms were 
enacted, the laity were admitted to certain offices, railways weie 
talked about, and political newspapers permitted In April 
Pius mated a Consulta, or consultative assembly, and soon 
afterwards a council of ministers and a municipality for Rome 
Here he would willingly have stopped, but he soon realized that 
he had hardly begun Fvery fresh reform edict was greeted with 
demonstrations of enthusiasm, but the ominous cry “Viva Pio 
Nono solo ’ ” signified dissatisfaction with the whole system of 
government A lay ministry was now demanded, a constitution, 
and an Italian federation for war against Austria Rumours of a 
reactionary plot by Austria and the Jesuits against Pius, induced 
him to create a national guard and to appoint Cardinal Ferretti 
as set retary of state 

Events in Rome produced widespread excitement throughout 
Europe Mettermch had declared that the one thing ^\hleh had 
not entered into his c xlciilations was a I iheral pope, only that m as 
an impossibility , still he was much disturbed by Pius’s attitude, 
and tried to stem the revolutionary tide by frightening the 
princes Seizing the agitation in Romagna as a pretext, he had 
the town of Ferrara occupied by Austrian troops, which provoked 
the indignation not only of the Liberals but also of the pope, for 
according to the treaties Austria had the right of occupying the 
citadel alone I here was great resentment throughout Italy, and 
m answer to the pope’s request Charles Albert declared that he 
was with him in everything, while from South America Giuseppe 
Garibaldi wrote to offer his services to His Holiness Charles 
Albert, although maintaining his reactionary policy, had intro- 
duced administrative reforms, built railways, reorganized the 
army and developed the resources of the country He had little 
sympathy with Liberalism and abhorred revolution, but his 
hatred of Austria and his resentment at the galling tutelage to 
which she subjected him had gamed strength year by year 
Religion was still his dominant passion, and when a pope in 
Liberal guise appeared on the scene and was bullied by Austria, 
his two strongest feelings — piety and hatred of Austria — ceased 
Revoiu^ ^ incompatible In 1847 Lord Minto visited the 
tioaary Italian courts to try to induce the recalcitrant despots 
agitmtioa, to mend their ways, so as to avoid revolution and war, 
the latter being England’s especial anxiety , this 
mission, although not destined to produce much effect, aroused 
extravagant hopes among the Liberals Charles Louis, the opera- 

^ In Rome itself a certam Angelo Brunetti, known as Ciceruacchio, 
a forage merchant of lowly birth and a Carbonaro, exercised great 
influence over the masses and kept the peace where the authorities 
would have failed 


bouffe duke of Lucca, who had coquetted with Liberalism in the 
past, now refused to make any concessions to his subjects, and in 
1847 sold his duchy to Leopold II of luscany (the successor of 
Ferdinand III since 1824) to whom it would have reverted in any 
case at the death of the duchess of Parma At the same time 
Leopold ceded Lunigiana to Paima and Modena in equal parts, 
an arrangement which provoked the indignation of the in- 
habitants of the district (especially of those destined to be ruled 
by Francis V of Modena, who had succeeded to Francis IV m 
1846'), and led to disturbances at Fruzzano In September 1847, 
Leopold gave way to the popular agitation for a national guaid, 
in spite of Metternich’s threats, and allowed greater freedom ot 
the press , every concession made by the pope was followed by 
demands for a similar measure in Tuscany 

Ferdinand I of the Two Sicilies had died in 1825, and was 
succeeded by Francis I At the latter s death in 1830 herdmand 
II succeeded, and although at first he gave promise of proving a 
wiser ruler, he soon reverted to the traditional Bourbon methods 
An ignorant bigot, he concentrated the whole of the executive 
mto his own hands, was surrounded by priests and monks, and 
served by an army of spies In 1847 there were unimportant 
disturbances in various parts of the kingdom, but there was no 
anti-dynastic outbreak, the jealousy between Naples and Sicily 
largely contributing to the weakness of the movement On the 
1 2th of January, however, a revolution, the first of the many 
throughout Europe that w.is to make the year 1848 memorable, 
broke out at Palermo under the leadership of Ruggiero Settimo 
The Neapolitan army sent to crush the rising was at first un- 
successful, and the insurgents demanded the constitution of 1812 
or complete independence Disturbances occurred at Naples 
also, and the king, who could not obtain Austrian help, as the 
pope refused to allow Austrian troops to pass through his 
dominions, on the advice of his prime minister, the duke of 
Serracapnola, granted a constitution, freedom of the pi ess, the 
national guard, &r (Januarv 28) 

Ihe news from Naples strengthened the demand for a con- 
stitution m Piedmont Count Camillo Cavour, then editor of a 
new and influential paper called II Rt^orgimertto, had 
advocated it strongly, and monster demonstrations 
were held every day The king disliked the idea, but is 4 s 
great pressure was brought to bear on him, and 
finallv, on the 4th of March 1848, he granted the charter which 
was destined to be the constitution of the future Italian kingdom 
It provided for a nominated senate and an elective chambei of 
deputies, the king retaining the right of veto , the press censor- 
ship was alxxlished, and freedom of meeting, of the press and of 
speech were guaranteed Balbo was called upon to form the first 
constitutional ministry Three days later the grand-duke of 
Tuscany promised similar liberties, and a charter, prepared by a 
commission which included (iino Capponi and Bettino Ricasoli, 
was promulgated on the 17th 

In the Austrian provinces the situation seemed calmer, and 
the government rejected the model ate proposals of Damele 
ManmandN Tommaseo A demons ti at ion in favour of Pius IX 
on the 3rd of January at Milan was dispersed with unnecessary 
severity, and martial law was pioclaimed the followmg month 
The revolution which broke out on the 8th of March in Vienna 
itself and the subsequent flight of Mettermch (see Austria- 
Hungary History), led to the granting of feeble concessions 
to I cm hardy and Venetia, which were announced in Milan on 
the 1 8th But it was too late , and in spite of the exhortations 
of the mayoi, Gabrio Casati, and of the republican C Cattaneo, 
who believed that a rising against 15,000 Austrian soldiers under 
hield-Marshal Radetzky was madness, the famous Five Days’ 
revolution began It was a popular outburst of pent-up hate, 
unprepared by leaders, although leaders such as Luciano Manara 
soon arose Radetzky occupied the citadel and other points of 
vantage , but in the night barricades sprang up by the hundred 
and were manned by citizens of all classes, armed with every 
kind of weapon The desperate struggle lasted until the 22nd, 
when the Austrians, having lost 5000 killed and wounded, were 
forced to evacuate the city The rest of Lombardy and Venetia 
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now flew to arms, and the Austrian garrisons, except in the 
Quadrilateral (Verona, Peschiera, Mantua and Legnano) were 
expelled In Venice the people, under the leadership of Manin, 
rose in arms and forced the military and civil governors (Counts 
Zichy and Palffy) to sign a capitulation on the 22nd of March, 
after which the republic was proclaimed At Milan, where there 
was a division of opinion between the monarchists under Casati 
and the republicans under Cattaneo, a provisional administration 
was formed and the question of the form of government postponed 
for the moment The duke of Modena and Charles Louis of 
Parma (Mane Louise was now dead) abandoned their capitals , 
in both cities provisional governments were set up which sub- 
sequently proclaimed annexation to Piedmont In Rome the 
pope gave way to popular clamour, granting one concession after 
another, and on the 8th of February he publicly called down 
God’s blessing on Italy — that Italy hated by the Austrians, 
whose name it had hitherto been a crime to mention On the 
loth of March he appointed a new ministry, under Cardinal 
Antonelli, which included several Liberal laymen, such as Marco 
Minghetti, G Pasolini, L C Farini and Count G Recchi On 
the nth a constitution drawn up by a commission of cardinals, 
without the knowledge of the ministry, was promulgated, a 
constitution which attempted the impossible task of reconciling 
the pope’s temporal power with free institutions In the mean- 
while preparations for war against Austria were being earned on 
with Pius’s sanction 

There were now three mam political tendencies, viz the union 
of north Italy under Charles Albert and an alliance with the 
pope and Naples, a federation of the different states under their 
present rulers, and a united republic for all Italy All parties, 
however, were agreed in favour of war against Austria, for which 
the peoples forced their unwilling rulers to prepare But the 
only state capable of taking the initiative was Piedmont, and the 
king still hesitated Then came the news of the Five Days of 
Milan, which produced the wildest excitement in Turin , unless 
p/rMt war army were sent to assist the struggling Lombards 
ot Italy at once the dynasty was in jeopardy Cavour’s stirring 
agaiaat articles in the Rtsorgtmento hastened the king’s decision, 
Aaatria ^1^^ 23rd of March he declared war (see for the 

military events Italian Wars, 1848-70) But much precious 
time had been lost, and even then the army was not ready 
Charles Albert could dispose of 90,000 men, including some 
30,000 from central Italy, but he took the field with only half 
his force He might yet have cut off Radetzky on his retreat, 
or captured Mantua, which was only held by 300 men But his 
delays lost him both chances and enabled Radetzky to receive 
reinforcements from Austria The pope, unable to resist the 
popular demand for war, allowed his army to depart (March 23) 
under the command of General Durando, with instructions to 
act m concert with Charles Albert, and he corresponded with the 
grand-duke of Tuscany and the king of Naples with a view to a 
military alliance But at the same time, fearing a schism in the 
church should he attack Catholic Austria, he forbade his troops 
to do more than defend the frontier, and in his Encyclical of the 
29th of April stated that, as head of the church, he could not 
declare war, but that he was unable to prevent his subjects from 
following the example of other Italians He then requested 
Charles Albert to take the papal troops under his command, and 
also wrote to the emperor of Austria asking him voluntarily 
to relincjuish Lombardy and Venetia Tuscany and Naples had 
both joined the Italian league , a Tuscan army started for 
Lombardy on the 30th of April, and 17,000 Neapolitans com- 
manded by Pepe (who had returned after 28 years of exile) 
went to assist Durando in intercepting the Austrian reinforce- 
ments under Nugent The Piedmontese defeated the enemy 
at Pastrengo (April 30), but did not profit by the victory 
The Neapolitans reached Bologna on the 17 th of May, but in 
the meantime a dispute had broken out at Naples between the 
king and parliament as to the nature of the royal oath , a cry of 
treason was raised by a group of factious youngsters, barricades 
were erected and street fighting ensued (May 15) On the 
17th Ferdinand dissolved parliament and recalled the army 


On receiving the order to return, Pepe, after hesitating for some 
time between his oath to the king and his desire to fight for Italy, 
finally resigned his commission and crossed the Po with a few 
thousand men, the rest of his force returning south Ihc effects 
of this were soon felt A force of Tuscan volunteers was attacked 
by a superior body of Austrians at Curtatone and Montanaro 
and defeated after a gallant resistance on the 27 th of May , 
Charles Albert, after wasting precious time round Peschiera, 
which capitulated on the 30th of May, defeated Radetzky at 
Goito But the withdrawal of the Neapolitans left Durando 
too weak to intercept Nugent and his 30,000 men , and the 
latter, although harassed by the inhabitants of Venetia and 
repulsed at Vicenza, succeeded m joining Radetzky, who was 
soon further reinforced from Tirol The whole Austrian army 
now turned on Vicenza, which after a brave resistance sur- 
rendered on the loth of June All Venetia except the capital 
was thus once more occupied by the Austrians On the 23rd, 
24th and 25th of July (first battle of Custozza) the Piedmontese 
were defeated and forced to retire on Milan with Radetzky’s 
superior force m pursuit The king was the object of a hostile 
demonstration in Milan, and although he was ready to defend 
the city to the last, the town council negotiated a capitulation 
with Radetzky The mob, egged on by the republicans, attacked 
the palace where the king was lodged, and he escaped with 
difficulty, returning to Piedmont with the remnants of his army 
On the 6th of August Radetzky re-entered Milan, and three 
days later an armistice was concluded between Austria and 
Piedmont, the latter agreeing to evacuate Lombardy and 
Venetia The offer of French assistance, made after the pro- 
clamation of the republic in the spring of 1848, had been rejected 
mainly because France, fearing that the creation of a strong 
Italian state would be a danger to her, would have demanded 
the cession of Nice and Savoy, which the king refused to 
consider 

Meanwhile, the republic had been proclaimed in Venice , 
but on the 7th of July the assembly declared in favour of fusion 
with Piedmont, and Mamn, who had been elected 
president, resigned his powers to the royal com- 
missioners Soon after Custozza, however, the Venice 
Austrians blockaded the city on the land side In 
Rome the pope’s authority weakened day by day, and disorder 
increased The Austrian attempt to occupy Bologna was re- 
pulsed bv the citizens, but unfortunately this success was followed 
by anarchy and murder, and Farini only with difficulty restored 
a semblance of order The Mamiani ministry having failed to 
achieve anything, Pius summoned Pellegrino Rossi, a learned 
lawyer who had long been exiled in PTance, to form a cabinet 
On the 15th of November he was assassinated, and as no one 
was punished for this crime the insolence of the disorderly 
elements increased, and shots were exchanged with the Swiss 
Guard The terrified pope fled in disguise to Gaeta (November 
25), and when parliament requested him to return he refused 
even to receive the deputation This meant a complete rupture , 
on the 5th of February 1849 a constituent assembly was 
summoned, and on the 9th it voted the downfall of the temporal 
power and proclaimed the republic Mazzini hurried prociama~ 
to Rome to see his dream realized, and was chosen tionoftte 
head of the Inumvirate On the i8th Pius invited Roman 
the armed intervention of France, Austria, Naples 
and Spam to restore his authority In Tuscany the government 
drifted from the moderates to the extreme democrats , the 
Ridolfi ministry was succeeded after Custozza by that of Ricasoli, 
and the latter by that of Capponi The lower classes provoked 
disorders, which were very serious at Leghorn, and were only 
quelled by GuerrazzTs energy Capponi resigned in October 
1848, and Leopold reluctantly consented to a democratic ministry 
led by Guerrazzi and Montanelli, the former a very ambitious 
and unscrupulous man, the latter honest but fantastic Follow- 
ing the Roman example, a constituent assembly was demanded 
to vote on union with Rome and eventually with the rest of 
Italy The grand-duke, fearing an excommunication from the 
pope, refused the request, and left Florence for Siena and 
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S Stefano , on the 8th of February 1849 republic was pro- 
claimed, and on the 21st, at the pressing request of the pope and 
the king of Naples, Leopold went to Gaeta 

Ferdinand did not openly break his constitutional promises 
until Sicily was reconquered His troops had captured Messina 
after a bombardment which earned him the sobriquet of “ King 
Bomba ’’ , Catania and Syracuse fell soon after, hideous atrocities 
being everywhere committed with his sanction He now pro- 
rogued parliament, adopted stringent measures against the 
Liberals, and retired to Gaeta, the haven of refuge for deposed 
despots 

But so long as Piedmont was not completely crushed none of 
the princes dared to take decisive measures against their subjects , 
in spite of Custozza, Charles Albert still had an army, and Austria, 
with revolutions in Vienna, Hungary and Bohemia on her 
hands, could not intervene In Piedmont the Pmelli-Revel 
ministry, which had continued the negotiations for an alliance 
with Leopold and the pope, resigned as it could not count 
on a parliamentary majority, and in December the returned 
exile Gioberti formed a new ministry His proposal to reinstate 
Leopold and the pope with Piedmontese arms, so as to avoid 
Austrian intervention, was rejected by both potentates, and met 
with opposition even in Piedmont, which would thereby have 
forfeited its prestige throughout Italy Austrian mediation 
was now imminent, as the Vienna revolution had been crushed, 
and the new emperor, Francis Joseph, refused to consider any 
settlement other than on the basis of the treaties of 1815 But 
Cbarh9 Charles Albert, who, whatever his faults, had a generous 
Albert re- nature, was determined that so long as he had an 
aewatbe army in being he could not abandon the Lombards 
and the Venetians, whom he had encouraged in their 
resistance, without one more effort, though he knew full well 
that he was staking all on a desperate chance On the 12th of 
March 1849, he denounced the armistice, and, owing to the 
want of confidence in Piedmontese strategy after 1848, gave the 
chief command to the Polish General Chrzanowski His forces 
amounted to 80,000 men, including a Lombard corps and some 
Roman, Tuscan and other volunteers But the discipline and 
moral of the army were shaken and its organization faulty 
General Ramoimo, disobeying his instructions, failed to prevent 
a corps of Austrians under Lieut Field-Marshal d’Aspre 
from seizing Mortara, a fault for which he was afterwards court- 
martialled and shot, and after some preliminary fighting Radetzkv 
won the decisive battle of Novara (March 23) which broke up 
the Piedmontese army The king, who had sought death in vain 
all day, had to ask terms of Radetzky , the latter demanded 
Acceaeion ^ Piedmont and the heir to the throne (Victor 

of victor Emmanuel) as a hostage, without a reservation for 
Bmmmauei consent of parliament Charles Albert, realizing 
his own failure and thinking that his son might obtain 
better terms, abdicated and departed at once for Portugal, where 
he died in a monastery a few months later Victor Emmanuel 
went in peison to treat with Radetzky on the 24th of March 
The Field-Marshal received him most courteously and offered 
not only to waive the demand for a part of Piedmontese territory, 
but to enlarge the kingdom, on condition that the constitution 
should be abolished and the blue Piedmontese flag substituted 
for the tricolor But the young king was determined to abide 
by his father^s oath, and had therefore to agree to an Austrian 
occupation of the territory between the Po, the Ticino and the 
Sesia, and of half the citadel of Alessandria, until peace should 
be concluded, the evacuation of all districts occupied by his 
troops outside Piedmont, the dissolution of his corps of Lombard, 
Polish and Hungarian volunteers and the withdrawal of his 
fleet from the Adriatic 

Novara set Austria free to reinstate the Italian despots 
Ferdinand at once re-established autocracy in Naples , though 
the stiuggle m Sicily aid not end until May, when Palermo, 
after a splendid resistance, capitulated In Tuscany disorder 
continued, and although Guerrazzi, who had been appointed 
dictator, saved the country from complete anarchy, a large part 
of the population, especially among the peasantry, was still 


loyal to the grand-duke After Novara the chief question was 
how to avoid an Austrian occupation, and owing to the prevailing 
confusion the town council of Florence took matters into its 
own hands and declared the grand-duke reinstated, but on a 
constitutional basis and without foreign help (April 12) Leopold 
accepted as regards the constitution, but said nothing about 
foreign intervention Count bcrristori, the grand-ducal com- 
missioner, arrived in Florence on the 4th of May 1849 , the 
national guard was disbanded , and on the 25th, the Austrians 
under d’Aspre entered Florence 

On the 28th of July Leopold returned to his capital, and white 
that event was welcomed by a part of the people, the fact that 
he had come under Austrian protection ended by destroying all 
loyalty to the dynasty, and consequently contributed not a 
little to Italian unity 

In Rome the triumvirate decided to defend the republic to 
the last The city was quieter and more orderly than it had 
ever been before, for Mazzini and Ciceruacchio success- 
fully opposed all class warfare , and in April the * 
defenders received a priceless addition to their strength in the 
person of Garibaldi, who, on the outbreak of the revolution m 
1848, had returned with a few of his followers from his exile 
in South America, and m April 1849 entered Rome with some 
500 men to fight for the republic At this time France, as a 
counterpoise to Austrian intervention m other parts of Italy, 
decided to restore the pope, regardless of the fact that this 
action would necessitate the crushing of a sister prince 
republic As yet, however, no such intention was madtbe 
publicly avowed On the 25th of April General Romma 
Oudinot landed with 8000 men at Civitavecchia, and 
on the 30th attempted to capture Rome by surprise, but was 
completely defeated b> Garibaldi, who might have driven the 
French into the sea, had Mazzini allowed him to leave the city 
The French republican government, in order to gam time for 
reinforcements to arrive, sent Ferdinand de Lesseps to pie tend 
to treat with Mazzini, the envoy himself not being a party to 
this deception Mazzini refused to allow the French into the 
city, but while the negotiations were being dragged on Oudinot’s 
force was increased to 35,000 men At the same time an Austrian 
army was marching through the Legations, and Neapolitan and 
Spanish troops were advancing from the south Ihe Roman 
army (20,000 men) was commanded by General Rosselli, and 
included, besides Garibaldi’s red-shirted legionaries, volunteers 
from all parts of Italy, mostly very young men, many of them 
wealthy and of noble family The Neapolitans were ignomini- 
ously beaten in May and retired to the frontier , on the ist of 
June Oudinot declared that he would attack Rome on the 4th, 
but by beginning operations on the 3rd, when no attack was 
expected, he captured an important position in the Pamphil* 
gardens 

In spite of this success, however, it was not until the end of 
the month, and after desperate fighting, that the Prench pene- 
trated within the walls and the defence ceased (June 29) Ihe 
Assembly, which had continued in session, was dispersed by the 
French troops on the 2nd of July, but Mazzini escaped a week 
later Garibaldi quitted the city, followed by 4000 of his men, 
and attempted to join the defenders of Venice In spite of the 
fact that he was pursued by the armies of four Powers, 
succeeded in reaching San Marino , but his force melted away 
and, after hiding in the marshes of Ravenna, he fled across the 
peninsula, assisted by nobles, peasants and priests, to the 
Tuscan coast, whence he reached Piedmont and eventually 
America, to await a new cilll to fight for Italy (see Garibaldi) 

After a heroic defence, conducted by Giuseppe Martmengo, 
Brescia was recaptured in April by the Austrians under Lieut 
P'leld- Marshal von Haynau, the atrocities which 
followed earning for Haynau the name of “The tionot 
Hyena of Brescia ” In May they seized Bologna, Venice by 
and Ancona in June, restoring order in those towns 
by the same methods as at Brescia Venice alone still held out , 
after Novara the Piedmontese commissioners withdrew and 
Manin again took charge of the government The assembly 
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voted “ Venice resists the Austrians at all costs,” and the 
citizens and soldiers, strengthened by the arrival of volunteers 
from all parts of Italy, mcluding Pepe, who was given the chief 
command of the defenders, showed the most splendid devotion 
in their hopeless task By the end of May the city was blockaded 
by land and sea, and in July the bombardment began On the 
24th the city, reduced by famme, capitulated on favourable 
terms Manin, Pepe and a few others were excluded from the 
amnesty and went into exile 

Thus were despotism and foreign predominance re-established 
throughout Italy save in Piedmont Yet the “ temble year ” 
was by no means all loss The Italian cause had been crushed, 
but revolution and war had strengthened the feeling of unity, 
for Neapolitans had fought for Venice, Lombards for Rome, 
Piedmontese for all Italy Piedmont was shown to possess 
the qualities necessary to constitute the nucleus of a great nation 
It was now evident that the federal idea was impossible, for none 
of the pimces except Victor Emmanuel could be trusted, and 
that unity and freedom could not be achieved under a republic, 
for nothing could be done without the Piedmontese army, which 
was royalist to the core All reasonable men were now convinced 
that the question of the ultimate form of the Italian govern- 
ment was secondary, and that the national efforts should be 
concentrated on the task of expelling the Austrians , the form 
of government could be decided afterwards Lil^erals were by no 
means inclined to despair of accomplishing this task , for hatred 
of the loreigners, and of the despots restored by their bayonets, 
had been deepened by the humiliations and cruelties suffereci 
during the war into a passion common to all Italy 

When the teims of the Austro-Piedmontese armistice were 
announced in the Chamber at fuiin they aroused great indigna- 
tion, but the king succeeded in convincing the deputies 
inevitable Ihe peace negotiations 
wtr dragged on for several months, involving two changes 
of ministry, and D’Azeglio became premier through 
Anglo-French mediation Piedmont’s war indemnity was reduced 
from 230,000,000 to 75,000,000 lire, but the question of the 
amnesty remained llie king declared himself icady to go to 
war again if those compromised m the Lombard revolution were 
not freely pardoned, and at last Austria agreed to amnesty all 
save a very few, and in August the peace terms were agreed upon 
Ihe Chamber, however, refused to ratify them, and it was not 
until the king’s eloquent appeal from Moncahen to his people’s 
loyalty, and after a dissolution and the election of a new pailia- 
ment, that the treaty was ratified (January 9, 1850) The 
situation in Piedmont was far from promising, the exchequer 
was empty, the army disorganized, the country despondent and 
suspicious of the king If Piedmont was to be fitted for the part 
which optimists expected it to play, everything must be built 
up anew Lcgisldtion had to be entirely reformed, and the bill 
for abolishing the special jurisdiction for the clergy {foto ecclesi- 
asitco) and other medieval privileges aroused the bitter opposition 
of the Vatican as well as of the Piedmontese clericals I his 
Cavoar (^^ 5 ^) Cavour, who had been in parliament 

for some time and had in his speech of the 7th of March 
struck the first note of encouragement after tlic gloom of Novara, 
became minister of agriculture, and m 1851 also assumed the 
portfolio of finance He ended by dominating the cabinet, but 
owing to his having negotiated a union of the Right Centre and 
the lift Centre (the Connuhto) in the conviction that the country 
needed the moderate elements of both parties, he quarrelled with 
D’Azeglio (who, as an uncompromising conservative, failed to 
see the value of such a move) and resigned But D’Azeglio was 
not equal to the situation, and he, too, resigned in November 
1852 , whereupon the king appointed Cavour prime minister, 
a position which with short intervals he held until his death 

The Austrians in the period from 1849 1859, known as the 

decennto della resnienza (decade of resistance), were made to feel 
that they were in a conquered country where they could have 
no social intercourse with the people , for no self-respecting 
Lombard or Venetian would even speak to an Austrian Austria, 
on the other hand, treated her Italian subjects with great seventy 
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The Italian provinces were the most heavily taxed m the 
whole empire, and much of the money thus levied was spent 
either for the benefit of other provinces or to pay for 
the huge army of occupation and the fortresses in 
Italy The promise of a constitution for the empire, j849 
made in 1849, was never earned out, the government 
of Lombardo-Venetia was vested in Field-Marshal Radetzky, 
and although only very few of the revolutionists were 
excluded from the amnesty, the carrying of arms or the 
distribution 01 possession of revolutionary literature was 
punished with death Long terms of imprisonment and the 
bastinado, the latter even inflicted on women, were the penalties 
for the least expression of anti-Austnan opinion 

Ihe Lombard republicans had been greatly weakened by the 
events of 1848, but Mazzini still believed that a bold act by a few 
revolutionists would make the people rise en masse and expel 
the Austrians A conspiracy, planned with the object, among 
others, of kidnapping the emperor while on a visit to Venice and 
forcing him to make concessions, was postponed in consequence 
of the coup d'etat by which Louis Napoleon beiame emperor 
of the hrenth (1852), but a chance discovery led to a large 
number of arrests, and the state trials at Mantua, conducted in 
the most shamelessly inquisitorial manner, resulted in five death 
sentences, including that of the priest Tazzoli, and many of 
impnsonment for long terms Even this did not convince 
Ma/zini of the hopelessness of such attempts, for he was out of 
touch with Italian public opinion, and he greatly weakened his 
influence bv favouring a crack-brained outbreak at Milan on the 
6th of February 18^3, which was easily quelled, numbers of the 
insurgents being executed or impnsoned Radetzky, not 
satished with this, laid an embargo on the property of many 
Lombard emigrants who had settled in Piedmont and become 
naturalized, accusing them of complicity The Piedmontese 
government rightly legarded this measure as a violation of the 
peace treaty of 1850, and Cavour recalled the Piedmontese 
minister from Vienna, an action which was endorsed by Italian 
public opinion generally, and won the approval of France and 
England 

favour’s ideal for the present was the expulsion of Austria 
from Italy and the expansion of Piedmont into a north Italian 
kingdom , and, although he did not )ct think of Italiari unity 
as a question of practical policy, he began to foresee it as a 
future possibility But in leorganizing the shattered finances of 
the state and preparing it for its greater destinies, he had to 
impose heavy taxes, which led to noting and involved the 
minister himself m considerable though temporary unpopularity 
His ecclesiastioil legislation, too, met with bitter opposition 
from the Church 

But the question was soon forgotten in the turmoil caused by 
the ( runean War Cavour believed that by taking part in the 
war his country would gain for itself a military status 
and a place in the councils of the great Powers, and 
establish claims on Great Britain and France for the 
realization of its Italian ambitions One section of public opinion 
desired to make Piedmont’s co-operation subject to definite 
promises by the Powers , but the latter refused to bind them- 
selves, and both Victor Emmanuel and Cavour realized that, 
even without such promises, participation would give Piedmont 
a claim There was also the danger that Austria might join the 
allies first and Piedmont be left isolated , but there were also 
strong arguments on the other side, for while the Radical party 
saw no obvious reason why Piedmont should fight other people’s 
battles, and therefore opposed the alliance, there was the risk 
that Austria might join the alhance together witli Piedmont, 
which would have constituted a disastrous situation Da 
Bormida, the minister for foreign affairs, resigned 
rather than agree to the proposal, and other statesmen n^tht 
were equally opposed to it But after long negotiations Congraaa 
the treaty of alliance was signed m January 1855, 
while Austria remained neutral, a well-equipped Pied- 
montese force of 1 5,000 men, under General La Marmora, sailed 
for the Crimea Everything turned out as Cavour had hoped 
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The Piedmontese troops distinguished themselves m the field, 
gaming the sympathies of the French and English , and at the 
subsequent congress of Pans (1856), where Cavour himself was 
Sardinian representative, the Italian question was discussed, 
and the intolerable oppression of the Italian peoples by Austna 
and the despots ventilated 

Austria at last began to see that a policy of coercion was 
useless and dangerous, and made tentative efforts at conciliation 
Taxation was somewhat reduced, the censorship was made less 
severe, political amnesties were granted, humaner officials were 
appointed and the Congregations (a sort of shadowy consultative 
assembly) were revived In 1856 the emperor and empress 
visited their Italian dominions, but were received with icy 
coldness , the following year, on the retirement of Radetzky 
at the age of mnety-three, the archduke Maximilian, an able, 
cultivated and kind-hearted man, was appointed viceroy lie 
made desperate efforts to conciliate the population, and succeeded 
with a few of the nobles, who were led to believe in the possi- 
bility of an Italian confederation, including Lombardy and 
Venetia which would be united to Austria by a personal union 
alone , but the immense majority of all classes rejected these 
advances, and came to regard union with Piedmont with 
me leasing favour ^ 

Meanwhile Francis V of Modena, restored to his duchy by 
Austrian bayonets, continued to govern according to the traditions 
Restored house Chailes II of Parma, after having been 

xovertf reinstated by the Austrians, abdicated in favour of his 
meats son Charles III a drunken libertine and a cruel tyrant 
*1849 latter was assassinated in 1854, and 

a regency under his widow. Mane Louise, was insti- 
tuted during which the government became somewhat more 
tolerable, although by no means free from political persecution , 
in 1857 the Austrian troops evacuated the duchy Leopold of 
Tuscany suspended the constitution, and in 18 £52 formally 
abolished it by order from Vienna , he also concludcci a treaty ot 
semi-subjcction with Austna and a Concordat with the pope for 
granting fresh privileges to the Church IIis government, how- 
ever, was not chaiactenzed by cruelty like those of his brother 
despots, and Guerrazzi and the other Liberals of 18^19, although 
tried and sente need to long terms of mipnsonment, were merely 
exiled Yet the opposition gamed iccruits among all the ablest 
and most respectable luscans In Rome, after the restoration of 
the temporal power by the French troops, the pope paid no 
attention to Louis Napoleon’s advice to maintain some form of 
constitution, to grant a general amnesty, and to secularize the 
administration lie piomised, indeed, a consult, it ive council of 
state, and granted an amnesty from which no less than 25,000 
persons were excluded , but on his return to Rome (12th Apiil 
1850), after he was quite certain that h ranee had given up all 
idea of imposing constitutional limitations on him, he rc-cstab- 
lished his government on the old lines of priestly absolutism, and, 
devoting himself to religious practices, left political affairs mostly 
to the astute cardinal Antonelli, who repressed with great 
severity the political agitation which still continued At Naples 
Persecu- ^ trifling disturbance in September 1849, led to the 
Hon ot arrest of a large number of persons connected with the 
Liberals Umid lialtana, a society somewhat similar to the 
la Naples (^arbonari I he prisoners included Silvio Spaventa, 
Lujgi Settembrmi, Carlo Poerio and many other cultured and 
worthy citizens Many condemnations followed, and hundreds of 
“ politicals ” were immured in hideous dungeons, a state of 
things which provoked Gladstone’s famous letters to Lord 
Aberdeen, in which Bourbon rule was branded for all time as 
“ the negation of God erected into a system of government ” 
But oppressive, corrupt and inefficient as it was, the government 
Yf&s not confronted by the uncompromising hostility of the 
whole people , the ignorant priest-ridden masses were either 
indifferent or of mildly Bourbon sympathies , the opposition was 
constituted by the educated middle classes and a part of the 

' The popular cry of Viva Verdi ! " did not merely express 
enthusiasm for Italy's most eminent musician, but signified, in 
initials “ Viva Vittorio Emanuele Re d’ Italia I " 
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nobility The revolutionary attempts of Bentivegna m Sicily 
(1856) and of the Mazzmian Carlo Pisacane, who landed at 
Sapri in Calabria with a few followers in 1857, failed from lack of 
popular support, and the leaders were killed 

I he decline of Mazzini’s influence was accompanied by the 
rise of a new movement in favour of Italian unity under Victor 
Emmanuel, inspired by the Milanese marquis Giorgio 
Pallavicini, who had spent 14 years m the Spielberg, unionist 
and by Manin, living in exile in Pans, both of them move* 
ex-republicans who had become monarchists Ihe 
propaganda was organized by the Sicilian La Farina by means 
of the Son eta Naztonale All who accepted the motto “ Unity, 
Independenct and Victor Emmanuel ” were admitted into 
the society Many of the republicans and Mazzinians joined 
It, but Maz/ini himself regarded it with no sympathy In the 
Austrian provinces and in the duchies it carried all before it, 
and gained many adherents in the Legations, Rome and Naples, 
although in the latter regions the autonomist feeling was still 
strong even among the Liberals In Piedmont itself it was at 
first less succes*-ful , and Cavour, although he aspired ultimately 
to a united Italy with Rome as the capital,^ openly professed no 
ambition beyond the expulsion of Austria and the foimation of a 
North Italian kingdom But he gave secret encouragement to 
the movement, and ended by practically directing its activity 
thiough La hanna Ihe king, too, was m close sympathy with the 
society’s aims, but for the present it was necessary to hide this 
attitude fiom the eyes of the Powers, whose sympathy Cavour 
could only hope to gain by professing hostility to everything that 
savoured of revolution Both the king and his minister realized 
that Piedmont alone, even with the help of the N itional Society, 
could not expel Austna from Italy without foreign assistance 
Piedmontese finances had been stiained to breakmg-point to 
organize an army obviously intended for other than merely 
defensive purposes Cavour now set himself to the task of 
Isolating Austna and securing an alliance ^or her expulsion 
A British alliance would have been preferable, but the British 
government was too much (oncerned with the pieservation of 
European peace 1 he emperor Napoleon, almost alone 
among hunchrmn, had genuine Italian sympathies 
But were he to mteivene in Italy, tht intervention naiy 
would not only have to be successful , it would have 
to bring tangible advantages to hrance Hence his hesitations 
and vacillations which Cavour sUadily woiked to overcome 
Suddenly on the 14th of January i8s8 N tpoleon’s life was 
attempted by hdice Oisini (^7^) a Mazzinian Romagnol, who 
believed that Napoleon was the chief obstacle to the success of 
the revolution m Itily Ihe attempt failed and its authoi was 
caught and execiitcd, but while it appeared at first to destroy 
Napoleon's Italian sympathies and kd to i shaip mteii lunge of 
notes betw^een Pans ancl furin, the emperor was really impressed 
by the attempt and by Ojsim’s letter from prison (.xhorting him 
to intervene in Italy lie realised how deep the Italian feeling 
for independence must be, and that a icfusal to act now might 
result in furthci attempts on his life, as indeed Orsini’s letter 
stated Consequently negotiations with Cavour were resumed, 
and a meeting with him was arranged to take place at Plom- 
bi^res (20th and 21st of July 1858) Ihere it was agreed that 
hrance should supply 200,000 men and Piedmont 100,000 for th^ 
expulsion of the Austrians fiom Italy, that Piedmont should be 
expanded into a kingdom of North Italy, that central Italy should 
form a separate kingdom, on the throne of which the emperor 
contemplated placing one of his own relatives, and Naples 
another, possibly under Lucien Murat , the pope, while retaining 
only the “ Patrimony of St Peter ” (the Roman province), would 
be president of the Italian confederation In exchange for 
French assistance Piedmont would cede Savoy and perhaps 
Nice to France, and a marriage between Victor Emmanuel’s 
daughter Clothilde and Jerome Bonaparte, to which Napoleon 
attached great importance, although not made a definite 
condition, was also discussed No written agreement, however, 
was signed 

’ La Farina’s Epistolano^ u 426 
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On the ist of January 18^9, Napoleon astounded the diplo- 
matic world by remarking to Baron Hubner, the Austrian 
ambassador, at the New Year’s reception at the Tuileries, that 
he regretted that relations between f ranee and Austria were 
“ not so good as they had been ” , and at the opening of the 
Piedmontese parliament on the 10th Victor Emmanuel pro- 
nounced the memorable words that he could not be insensible 
to the cry of pain {tl grtdo dt dolor e) which reached him from all 
parts of Italy Yet after these warlike declarations and after 
the signing of a military convention at Turin, the king agreeing 
to all the conditions proposed by Napoleon, the latter suddenly 
became pacific again, and adopted the Russian suggestion that 
Italian affairs should be settled by a congress Austria agreed 
on condition that Piedmont should disarm and should not be 
admitted to the congress Lord Malmesbury urged the Sardinian 
government to yield , but Cavour refused to disarm, or to accept 
the principle of a congress, unless Piedmont were admitted to 
It on equal terms with the other Powers As neither the Sardinian 
nor the Austrian government seemed disposed to yield, the idea 
of a congress had to be abandoned Lord Malmesbury now 
proposed that all three Powers should disarm simultaneous!) 
and that, as suggested by Austria, the precedent of Laibach 
should be followed and all the Italian states invited to plead 
their cause at the bar of the Great Powers lo this course 
Napoleon consented, to the despair of King Victor Emmanuel 
and Cavour, who saw in this a proof that he wished to back out 
of his engagement and make war impossible When war seemed 
imminent volunteers from all parts of Italy, especially from 
Lombardy, had come pouring into Piedmont to enrol themselves 
in the army or in the specially raised volunteer corps (the com- 
mand of which was given to Garibaldi), and “ to go to Piedmont ” 
became a test of patriotism throughout the country Urged by 
a peremptory message from Napoleon, Cavour saw the necessity 
of bowing to the will of Europe, of disbanding the volunteers 
and reducing the army to a peace footing Ihe situation, how- 
ever, was saved by a false move on the part of Austria At 
Vienna the war party was in the ascendant , the convention 
for disarmament had been signed, but so far from its being 
carried out, the reserves were actually called out on the 12th oi 
April , and on the 23rd, before Cavour ’s decision was known 
at Vienna, an Austrian ultimatum reached Turin, summoning 
Piedmont to disarm within three days on pain of invasion 
Cavour was filled with joy at the turn affairs had taken, for 
Austria now appeared as the aggressor On the 
wiro/ Francis Joseph declared war, and the next day 

igS9 his troops crossed the Ticino, a move which was followed, 
as Napoleon had stated it would be, by a French 
declaration of war The military events of the Italian war of 
1859 are described under Italian Wars The actions of 
Montebello (May 20), Palestro (May 31) and Melegnano (June 
8) and the battles of Magenta (June 4) and Solferino (June 24) 
all went against the Austrians Garibaldi’s volunteers raised 
the standard of insurrection and held the field in the region of 
the Italian lakes After Solferino the allies prepared to besiege 
the Quadiilateral Ihen Napoleon suddenly drew back, un- 
willing, for many reasons, to continue the campaign Pirstly, 
he doubted whether the allies were strong enough to attack the 
Quadrilateral, for he saw the defects of his own army’s organiza- 
tion , secondly, he began to fear intervention by Prussia, whose 
attitude appeared menacing , thirdly, although really anxious 
to expel the Austrians from Italy, he did not wish to create a 
too powerful Italian state at the foot of the Alps, which, besides 
constituting a potential danger to France, might threaten the 
pope’s temporal power, and Napoleon believed that he could not 
stand without the clerical vote , fourthly, the war had been 
declared against the wishes of the great majority of Frenchmen 
and was even now far from popular Consequently, to the 
surprise of all Europe, while the allied forces were drawn up 
ready for battle, Napoleon, without consulting Victor Emmanuel, 
sent General Fleury on the 6th of July to Francis Joseph to ask 
for an armistice, whuh was agreed to The king was now 
informed, and on the 8th Generals Vaillant, Della Rocca and 


Hess met at Villafranca and arranged an armistice until the 
15th of August But the king and Cavour were terribly upset by 
this move, which meant peace without Venetia , Cavour 
hurried to the king’s headquarters at Monzambano 
and in excited, almost disrespectful, language implored tr*ac* * 
him not to agree to peace and to contmue the war 
alone, relying on the Piedmontese army and a general Italian 
revolution But Victor Emmanuel on this occasion proved the 
greater statesman of the two , he understood that, hard as is 
was, he must content himself with Lombardy for the present, lest 
all be lost On the nth the two emperors met at Villafranca, 
where they agreed that Lombardy should be ceded to Piedmont, 
and Venetia retained by Austria but governed by I iberal methods , 
that the rulers of Tuscany, Parma and Modena, who had been 
again deposed, should be restored, the Papal States reformed, 
the Legations given a separate administration and the pope 
made president of an Italian confederation including Austria 
as mistress of Venetia It was a revival of the old impossible 
federal idea, which would have left Italy divided and dominated 
by Austria and h ranee Victor Emmanuel regretfully signed 
the peace preliminaries, adding, however, pour ce qui me concerne 
(which meant that he made no undertaking with regard to 
central Italy), and Cavour resigned office 

The Lombard campaign had produced important effects 
throughout the rest of Italy The Sardinian government had 
formally invited that of Tuscany to participate in uaif,aist 
the war of liberation, and on the grand-duke rejecting movf 
the proposal, moderates and democrats combined to meat»ia 
present an ultimatum to Leopold demanding that he Central 
should abdicate in favour of his son, grant a constitu- 
tion and take part in the campaign On his refusal Florence rose 
as one man, and he, feeling that he could not rely on his troops, 
abandoned Tuscany on the 27 th of April 1859 ^ provisional 

government was formed, led by Ubaldmo Peruzzi, and was 
strengthened on the 8th of May by the inclusion of Baron 
Bettino Ricasoli, a man of great force of character, who became 
the real head of the administration, and all through the ensuing 
critical period aimed unswervingly at Italian unity Victor 
Emmanuel, at the request of the people, assumed the protector- 
ate over Tuscany, where he was represented by the Sardinian 
minister Boncompagni On the 23rd of May Prince Napoleon, 
with a French army corps, landed at Leghorn, his avowed object 
being to threaten the Austrian flank and in June these troops, 
together with a Tuscan contingent, departed for Lombardy 
In the duchy of Modena an insurrection had broken out, and 
after Magenta Duke Francis joined the Austrian army in 
Lombardy, leaving a regency in charge But on the 14th of 
June the municipality formed a provisional government and 
proclaimed annexation to Piedmont , L C Farini was chosen 
dictator, and 4000 Modenese joined the allies The duchess- 
regent of Parma also withdrew to Austrian territory, and on 
the nth of June annexation to Piedmont was proclaimed 
At the same time the Austrians evacuated the Legations and 
Cardinal Milesi, the papal representative, departed The muni- 
cipality of Bologna formed a Gtunia, to which Romagna and 
the Marches adhered, and invoked the dictatorship of Victor 
Emmanuel , at Perugia, too, a provisional government was 
constituted under F Guarciabassi But the Marches were 
soon reoccupied by pontifical troops, and Perugia fell, its capture 
being followed by an indiscriminate massacre of men, women 
and children In July the marquis d’Azeglio arrived at Bologna 
as royal commissioner 

After the meetings at Villafranca Napolc^on returned to Prance 
The question of the cession of Nice and Savoy had not been 
raised , for the emperor had not fulfilled his part of the bargain, 
that he would drive the Austrians out of Italy, since Venice was 
yet to be freed At the same time he was resolutely opposed 
to the Piedmontese annexations m central Italy But here 
Cavour intervened, for he was determined to maintain the 
annexations, at all costs Although he had resigned, he remained 

1 In reality the emperor was contemplating an Etrurian kingdom 
with the prince at its head 
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in office until Rattazzi could form a new ministry , and while 
officially recalling the royal commissioners according to the 
preliminaries of Villafranca, he privately encouraged them to 
remain and organize resistance to the return of the despots, if 
necessary by force (see Cavour) Farini, who in August was 
elected dictator of Parma as well as Modena, and Ricasoli, who 
since, on the withdrawal of the Sardinian commissioner Bon- 
compagni, had become supreme in Tuscany, were now the men 
who by their energy and determination achieved the annexation 
of central Italy to Piedmont, in spite of the strenuous opposition 
of the French emperor and the weakness of many Italian Liberals 
In August Marco Minghetti succeeded in forming a military 
league and a customs union between Tuscany, Romagna and 
the duchies, and in procuring the adoption of the Piedmontese 
codes , and envoys were ‘^ent to Pans to mollify Napoleon 
Constituent assemblies met and voted for unity under Victor 
Emmanuel, but the king could not opcnl> accept the proposal 
owing to the emperor’s opposition, backed by the presence of 
French armies in T ombardy , it a word from Napoleon there 
might have been an Austrian, and perhaps a Tranco- Austrian, 
iniasion of central Italy But to Napoleon’s statement that 
he could not agree to the unification of Italy, as he was bound 
by his promises to Austria at Villafranca, Victor Emmanuel 
replied that he himself, after Magenta and bolfenno, was bound 
m honour to link his fate with that of the Italian people , and 
General Manfredo hanti was sent by the Turin government to 
organize the army of the Central League, with Garibaldi under 
him 

Ihe terms of the treaty of peace signed at Zurich on the loth 
of November were praetu ally identical with those of the pre- 
liminaries of Villafranca It was soon evident, however, 
Z^uricb^ that the Italian question was far from being settled 
Central Italy refused to be bound by the treaty, and 
offered the dictatorship to Prince Cangnano, who, himself unable 

who was accordingly elected Napoleon now realized that it 
would be impossible, without running serious risks, to oppose 
the movement m favour of unity He suggested an international 
congress on the question, inspired a pirnphlet, Le Papi et le 
Congres, which proposed a reduction of the papal territory, and 
wrote to the pope advising him to cede Romagna in order to 
obtain better guarantees lor the rest of his dominions The 
proposed congress fell through, and Napoleon thereupon raised 
the question of the cession of Nice and bavo> as the piiee oi 
his consent to the union of the central provinces with the Italian 
kingdom In January 1866 the Rattazzi ministry fell, after 
completing the fusion of Lombardy with Piedmont, and Cavour 
was again summoned by tiu king to the head of affairs 

Cavour well knew the unpopularity that would fall upon him 
by consenting to the cession of Nice, the birthplace of Garibaldi, 
and Savoy, the cradle of the royal house , but he realized the 
necessity ot the sacrifice, if ecntial Italy was to be won Ihe 
negotiations were long drawn out, for C avour struggled to save 
Nice and Napoleon was anxious to make conditions, especially 
as regards luscany At last, on the 24th of March, the treaty 
was signed whereby the cession was agreed upon, but subjei t 
to the vote of the populations concerned and latification by the 
Italian parliament Ihe king having formally accepted the 
voluntaiy annexation of the duchies, luscany and Romagnvi, 
ippomted the prince of Carignano viceroy with Ricasoli as 
governor-general (22nd of Maich), and was immediately after- 
w'ards excommunicate cl by the pope On the 2nd of April i860 
the new Italian parliament, including members from central 
Italy, assembled at Turin three weeks later the treaty of 
Turin ceding Savoy and Nice to France was ratified, though 
not without much opposition, and Cavour was fiercely reviled 
for his share in the transaction, especially by Garibaldi, who 
even contemplated an expedition to Nice, but was induced to 
desist by the king 

In May 1859 Terdinand of Naples was succeeded by his son 
Trancis II , who gave no signs of any intention to change his 
father’s policy, and, in spite of Napoleon’s advice, refused to 
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grant a constitution or to enter into an alliance with Sardinia 
The result was a revolutionary agitation which in Sicily, stirred 
up by MazzinTs agents, Rosalino Pilo and Tranccsco 
Crispi, culminated, on the 5th of April i860, in open 
revolt An invitation had been sent Garibaldi to put franc/s // 
himself at the head of the movement , at first he 
had refused, but reports of the progress of the insurrection 
soon determined him to risk all on a bold stroke, and on the 
5th of May he embarked at Quarto, near Genoa, with Bixio, 
the Hungarian Turr and some 1000 picked followers, on two 
steamers Ihe preparations for the expedition, openly made, 
were viewed by Cavour with mixed feelings With its object 
he sympathized , yet he could not give official sanction to 
an armed attack on a friendly power, nor on the other hand 
could he forbid an action enthusiastically approved by public 
opinion He accordingly directed the Sardinian admiral Persano 
only to arrest the expedition should it touch at a Sardinian port , 
while in reply to the indignant protests of the continental 
powers he disclaimed all knowledge of the affair On the nth 
Garibaldi landed at Marsala, without opposition, defeated the 
Neapolitan forces at Calatafimi on the 15th, and on the 27th 
entered Palermo in triumph, where he proclaimed himself, in 
King Victor Emmanuel’s name, dictator of Sicily By the end 
of July, after the hard-won victory of Milazzo, the whole island, 
with the exception of the citadel of Messina and a few unim- 
portant ports, was in his hands 

From Favour’s point of view, the situation was now one of 
extreme anxiety It was certain that, his work in Sicily done. 
Garibaldi would turn his attention to the Neapolitan dominions 
on the mainland , and beyond these lay Umbria and the Marches 
and — Rome It was all-important that whatever victories 
Garibaldi might win should be won for the Italian kingdom, 
and, above all, that no ill-timed attack on the Papal States 
should provoke an intervention of the powers La Tarina was 
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Sicily to Piedmont But Garibaldi, who wished to keep a free 
hand, distrusted Cavour and scorned all counsels of expediency, 
refused to agree , Sicily was the necessary base for his projected 
invasion of Naples , it would be time enough to announce its 
union with Piedmont when Victor Emmanuel had been pro- 
claimed king of United Ilily in Rome Foiled by the dictator’s 
stubbornness, Cavour had once more to take to undeihand 
methods , and, while continuing futile negotiations with King 
hrancis, sent Ins agents into Naples to stir up disaffection and 
create a sentiment in favour of national unity strong enough, in 
any event, to foice Garibaldi’s hand 

On the 8th of August, in spite of the protests and threats of 
most of the powers, the Garibaldians began to cross the Straits, 
and in a short time 20,000 of them were on the main- 
land The Bourhonists in Calabria, utterly dis- faNapul 
organized, broke before the invincible rcd-shirts, and 
the 40,000 men defending the Salerno - Avellino line made 
no better resistance, being eventually ordered to fall back 
on the Volturno On the 6th of September King Francis, with 
his family and several of the ministers, sailed for Gaeta, and the 
next day Gaiibaldi enteicd Naples alone in advance of the army, 
and was enthusiastically welcomed He pioclaimed himself 
dictator of the kingdom, with Bertani as secretary of state, but 
as a proof of his loyalty he consigned the Neapolitan fleet to 
Persano 

His rapid success, meanwhile, inspired both the Trench 
emperor and the government of Turin with misgivings Iheie 
was a danger that Garibaldi’s entourage y composed of 
ex-Mazzinians, might induce him to proclaim a republic 
and march on Rome, which would have meant 
French intervention and the undoing of all Favour’s 
work King Victor Emmanuel and Cavour both wrote to 
Garibaldi urging him not to spoil all by aiming at too much 
But Garibaldi poured scorn on all suggestions of compromise , 
and Cavour saw that the situation could only be saved by 
the armed participation of Piedmont in the liberation of 
south Italy 
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The situation was, indeed, suffiaently critical The unrest 
in Naples had spread into Umbria and the Marches, and the 
papal troops, under General Lamonci^re, were preparing to 
suppress it Had they succeeded, the position of the Pied- 
montese in Romagna would have been imperilled , had they 
failed, the road would have been open for Garibaldi to march 
on Rome In the arcumstanccs, C avour decided that Piedmont 
must anticipate Garibaldi, occupy Umbria and the Marches 
and place Italy between the red-shirts and Rome His excuse 
was the pope’s refusal to dismiss his foreign levies (September 7) 
On the 11th of September a Piedmontese army of 35,000 men 
crossed the frontier at Cattohta , on the i8th the pontifical 
army was crushed at Ca .telfidardo , and when, on the 29th, 
Ancxina fell, Umbria and the Marches were in the power of 
Piedmont On the i!;th of October King Victor Emmanuel 
crossed the Neapolitan border at the head of his troops 

It had been a race between Garibaldi and the Piedmontese 
“ If we do not arrive at the Volturno before (^aribaldi reaches 
La Cattolica, ’ (. avour had said, “ the monarchy is lost, and Ital> 
will remain in the prison-house of the Revolution ’ ^ Fortun- 
ately for his pohey, the recl-shirts had encountered a formidable 
obstacle to their advance in the Neapolitan army entrenched 
on the Volturno under the guns of Capua On the 19th of 
September the Garibaldians began their attack on this position 
with their usual impetuous valour , but they were repulsed 
again and again, and it was not till the 2nd of October, after 
a two days pitched battle, that they succeeded in carrvmg the 
position I he w\ay was now open for the ad\ ance of the Ihed- 
monUse, who, save at Isernia, encountered practically no 
resistance On the 29th Victor Emmanuel and Garibaldi met, 
and on the 7th of November they entered Naples together 
Garibaldi now resigned his authority into the king’s hands and, 
refusing the title and other honours offered to him, retired to his 
island home of Caprera - 

Gaeta remained still to be taken. The Piedmontese under 
Cialdini had begun the siege on the 5th of November, but it was 
Recogai- January 1861, when at the 

f/iMi 0/ instance of Great Britain Napoleon withdrew his 
united squadron, that the blockade could be made complete 
Oa the r3th of Febniary the fortress surrendered, 
^ Francis and his family having departed by sea for 

papal temtor> The citadel of Messina capitulated on the 22nd, 
and Civitella del Fronto, the last stronghold of Bourbomsm, 
on the 2ist of March On the i8th of February the first Italian 
parliament met at Turin, and Victor Emmanuel was proclaimed 
king of Ital> The new kingdom was recognized by Great 
Britain withm a fortnight, by Prance three months later, and 
subsequently by other powers It included the whole peninsula 
except Venetia and Rome, and these the government and the 
nation were determined to annex sooner or later 


There were however, other serious problems callmg for im- 
mediate attention The country had to be built up and converted 
Problems agglomeration of scattered medieval prmci- 

t the new ^ unified modern nation The first question 

® ^ which arose was that of briga id ige in the south Brigand 

" age had always existed m the Nt apolitan kmgdom, largely 
BHtmnd- poverty of the people, but the evil Wcas now 

mge * aggravated by the mistake of the new government m 
dismissing the Bourbon troop and then calling them out 
‘again as recruits A great manv turned brigands rather than serve 
again, and together with the remaining adherents of Bourbon rule and 
malefactors ol all kinds, were made use of by the ex king and Ins 
entourage to h n ass the Itahan admmistration Bands of dcspi radocs 
were formed commanded by the most infamous criminals and by 
foreigners who came to fight m what they were led to believe wis 
an Italian Vendit but which was in reality a campfiign of butchery 
and plunder Villages were sacked and burnt, nitn, wom^n am! 
children mulihted, tortured or roasted alive, and women outiagcd 
The authors of thes^ deeds when pursued by troops fled into papal 
territory where they were welcomed by the authorities and alloweil 
to refit and raise fresh recruits under the aegis of the Church The 
prime organizers of the movement were King Francis’s uncle, the 
count of Frapani, and Mons de Mcrodc, a Belgian ecclesiastic who 


* N Bianchi Cavouv^-p 118 

2 He asl cd for the Ncapolit'‘n viceroyalty for life, which the king 
ven' wisely refused 


enjoyed immense influence at the Vatican The task of suppressing 
brigandage was entrusted to Generals Marmora and Cialdini 
but in spite of extreme seventy, justifiable in the circumstances, it 
took four or five years completely to suppress the movement Its 
vitality indeed, was largely due to the mistakes made by the 
new administration, conducted as this was by officials ignorant of 
southern conditions and out of sympathy with a people far more 
primitive than in any other part of the peninsula Politically, its 
sole outcome vvxs to provt the impossibility of allowing the continu- 
ance of an independent Roman state m the heart of Italy 

Another of the government s difficulties was the question of what 
to do with Garibaldi s volunteers Fanti, the minister of war, had 
three armies to incorporate in that of Piedmont, viz that 
of central Italy, that of the Bourbons and that of Garibaldi 
The first caused no difficulty , the rank and file of the 
secoml were mostly disbanded, but a number of the officers 
were taken into the Itahan army the third offered a more 
soriouo problem Garibaldi demanded that all his officers should be 
given equivalent rank in the Italian army, an 1 in this he had the 
support of hanti C avour, on the other hand, while anxious to deal 
generously with the Garib ildians, recognized the impossibility of such 
a course, which would not only have offended the conservative spint 
of the Pieilmontcsc military caste, which disliked and despised 
irregular troops, but would almost c crtainly have introduced into the 
army an clement of indiscipline and disorder 


Qari- 
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On the iSth of April the question of the volunteers was 
discussed in one of the most dramatic sittings of the 
Italian parliament Garibaldi, elected member for Naples, 
denounted Cnvour in unmeasuicd terms for his treatment of the 
volunteers and for the cession of Nue, accusing him of leading 
the country to civil war 1 hese charges produced a tremendous 
uproar, but Bixio by a spkndid appeal for comord succeeded 
in calming the two adversaries On the 23rd of April they were 
formally reconciled m the presence of the king, but the scene of 
the i8th of April hastened Favour’s end In May the Roman 
question was discussed in parliament Cavour had often declared 
that in the end the capital of Italy must be Rome, for it alone of 
all Italian cities had an unquestioned claim to moral supremacy, 
and his views of a free church in a free state were well known 
He had negotiated secretly with the pope through unolluial 
agents, and sketched out a scheme of settlement of the Roman 
question, which foreshadowed in its mam fuiiuies the law of 
papal guarantees But it was not given him to see this problem 
solved, for his health was broken by the strain of the ^ 

last few years, during which practically the whole colour 
administration of the country was concentrated m his 
hands He died after a short illness on the 6th of June 1861, 
at a moment when Italy had the greatest need of his statesman- 
ship 

Ricasoh now became prime minister, Cavour having advised 
the king to that effect The financial situation was far from 
brilliant, for the expenses of the administration of j^icasoii 
Italy were far larger than the total of those of all the Ministry 
separate states, and everything had to be created or Finmaciat 
rebuilt The budget of 1861 showed a deficit of 

344.000. 000 lire, while the service of the debt was 

110.000. 000 , deficits were met by new loans issued on unfavour- 
able terms (that of July i86i foi 500,000,000 lire cost the goaern- 
ment 714,833,000), and government stock fell as low as 36 It 
was now that the period of reckless finance began which, save for 
a lucid interval under Sella, was to last until nearly the end of the 
century Considering the state of the country and the coming 
war for Venice, heavy expenditure was inevitable, but goocl 
management might have rendered the situation less dangerous 
Ricasoh, honest and capable cus he was, failed to win popularity , 
his attitude on the Roman question, which became more un- 
compromising after the failure of his attempt at conciliation, 
and his desire to emancipate Italy from French predominance, 
brought down on him the hostility of Napoleon He fell in 
March 1862, and was succeeded by Rattazzi, who being more 
pliable and intngumg managed at first to please every- 

body, mcludmg Garibaldi At this time the extremists Ministry 
and even the moderates were fiill of schemes for liberat- 
ing Venice and Rome Garibaldi had a plan, with which the 
premier was connected, for attacking Austria by raismg a revolt 
m the Balkans and Hungary, and later he contemplated a raid 
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into the Trentino , but the government, seeing the danger of such 
an attempt, arrested several Ganbaldians at Sarnico (near 
Brescia), and in the emeute which follow'ed several peiscns were 
shot Garibaldi now became an opponent of the ministry, and 
OaribMidi ^ Sicily, where, after taking counsel 

and Rome former followers, he dec ided on an immediate 

Affair ot raid on Rome He summoned his legionaries, and in 
Aapro- August crossed over to Calabria with looo men His 
intentions in the mam were still lo>al, for he desired 
to capture Rome for the kingdom , and he did his 
best to avoid the regulars tardily sent against him On the 
29th of August 1862, however, he encountered a force under 
Pallavicini at Aspromonte, and, although Ganbaldi ordered his 
men not to fire, some of the raw Sicilian volunteers discharged a 
few volleys which were returned by the regulars Garibaldi 
himself was seriously wounded and taken prisoner He was shut 
up in the fortress of Vangnano, and after endless discussions as to 
whether he should be tried or not, the question was settled by an 
amnesty ihe affair made the mini-itiy so unpopular 
MhSstry* that It was forced to resign Farini, who succeeded, 
retired almost at once on account of ill-health, and 
Minghetti became premier, with V^isccnti-Vcnosta as minister 
for foreign affais The financial situation continued to be 
seriously embarrassing , deficit was piled on deficit, loan upon 
loan, and the scr\ice of the debt rose from 90,000,000 lire in 
i860 to 220,000,000 in 1864 

Negotiations were resumed with Napoleon for the evacuation 
of Rome by the hrench troops , but the emperor, though he saw 
France, temporal power could not for ever be supported 

Italy and by French bayc nets, desired some guaiantee that the 
#ife/?om«iievacuation should not be followed, at all events 
question immediately, by an Italian occupation lest ( atholic 
opinion should lay the blame tor this upon h ranee Ultimately 
the two governments concluded a convention on the 15th of 
September 1864, whereby Fiance agreed to withdraw her troops 
from Rome so soon as the papal army should be reorganized, 
or at the outside within two years, Italy undertaking not to 
attack It nor permit others to do so, and to transfer the capital 
from Turin to some other city within six months ^ The change of 
capital would have the appearance of a definite abandonment of 
the Roma capitate programme, although in reality it was to be 
merely a (stage) on the way I he convention was kept secret, 
Capital clause leaked out and caused the bitterest 

trans" feeling among the people of lurin, who would have 

ferrsdto been resigneci to losing the capital provided it were 
transferred to Rome, but resented the fac t that it was 
to be established in any other city, and that the con- 
vention was made without consulting parliament Demonstra- 
tions were held which were repressed with unnecessary violence, 
and although the change of capital was not unpopular in the rest of 
Italy, where the Piemontensmo of the new rigime was beginning 
to arouse jealousy, the secrecy with which the affair was arrangeci 
and the shooting clown of the people in Turin raised such a storm 
of disapproval that the king lor the first time used his privilege 
of dismissing the ministry Under fa Marmora’s acl- 
^armora illustration the September convention was ratified, 
Ministry capital Was transferred to Floren^ e the follow- 

ing year Ihis affair resulted in an important 
political change, for the Piedmontese deputies, hitherto the 
bulwarks of moclerate conservatism, now shifted to the I eft or 
constitutional opposition 

Meanwhile, the Venetian question was becoming more and 
more acute Every Italian felt the presence of the Austrians in 
Venetian lagoons as a national humiliation, and between 
question ^^59 countless plots were hatched for their 

expulsion But, in spite of the sympathy of the king, 
the attempt to raise armed bands in Venetia had no success, ancl 
it became clear that the foreigner could onlv be driven from the 
peninsula by regular war To wage this alone Italy was still too 
weak, and it was necessary to look round for an ally Napoleon 

' The counterblast of Pius IX to this convention was the encyclical 
Quanta Cura of Dec 8, 1864, followed by the famous Syllabus 


was sympathetic , he desired to see the Austrians expelled, and 
the Syllabus of Pius IX , which had stirred up the more aggressive 
elements among the French clergy against his government, had 
brought him once more into harmony with the views of Victor 
Emmanuel , but he dared not brave French public opinion by 
another war with Austria, nor did Italv desire an alliance 
which v^ould onlv have been bought at the price of further 
cessions Theie remained Prussia, which, now that the Danish 
campaign of 1864 over, was completing her prepara- 
tions for the final struggle with Austria for the hegemony 
of Germanv , and Napoleon, who saw in the furthering of 
Bismarck’s plans the surest means of securing his own influence 
in a divided Europe, willingly lent his aid in negotiating a Prusso- 
Italian alliance In the summer of 1865 Bismarck made formal 
proposals to La Marmora, but the pourparlersv^en interrupted by 
the conclusion of the conv cntion of Gastein (August 14)^ to which 
Austria agreed partl> under pressure of the Prusso-Italian entente 
To Italy the convention seemed like a betrayal , to prusso- 
Napoleon it w as a set-back whic h he tried to retrieve by Italian 
suggesting to Austria the peaceful cession of Venctn to Alliance 
the It ilian kingdom, in order to prevent any danger of 
Its alliance with Prussia This proposal broke on the refusal of the 
emperor hrancis Joseph to rede Austrian territory except as the 
result of a stiugglc, and Napoleon won over by Bismarck at 
the famous interview at Biarritz, once moic to^ik up the idei of 
a Prusso-ltali n ollensive und defensive alliance This wag 
actually concluded ( n the 8th of April 1866 Its terms, dictated 
by a natural suspicu n im the part of the Italian government, 
stipulated that it should ml / become effective m the event of 
Prussia declaring war on Austria within three months Pe^ce 
was not to be concluded until Italy should have received Venetia, 
and Prussia an cqun alent territory in Germany 

Ihe outbreak of war was postponed by further diplomatic 
complications On the 12th of June Napoleon, whose polu) 
throughout had been obscure and contradictory, signed a secret 
treaty with Austria, i rider which Venice was to be handed over 
to him, to be given to Italy in the event of her making a separate 
peace La Marmora, however, who believed himself bound in 
honour to Prussia, refused to enter into a separate arrangement 
On the i6th the Prussians began hostilities, and on the 20th 
Italv dcclired war 

Victor Emmanuel took the supreme command of the Italian 
army, and La Marmora resigned the premiership (which was 
assumed by Ricasoli), to become chief of the staff nfcsxoii 
La Marmora had three army corps (130,000 men) 
under his immediate command, to operate on the 
Mmcio, while Cialdini v ith 80,000 men was to opentc on the 
Po Ihe Austrian southern army consisting of 95,000 men was 
commanded by the archduke Albert, with General von John 
as chief of the staff On the 23rd of June La Marmora crossed 
the Mincio, and on the 24th a battle was fought at Custozza, 
under circumstances highly disadvantageous to the Italians, 
which after a stubborn contest ended in a crushing Austrian 
victory Bad generalship, bad organization and the jealousy 
between La Marmora and Della Rocca were responsible for this 
defeat Custozza might have been afterwards rctnev^ed, for 
the Italians had plenty of fresh troops besides Ciddim’s army , 
but nothing was clone, as both the king and I>a Marmora belie v eel 
the situation to be much worse than it actuallv was On the 
5rd of July the Prussians completely defeated the 
Austrians at Koniggratz, and on the 5th Austria 
ceded Venetia to Napoleon, accepting his mediation grhtx 
m favour of peace The Italian iron clad fleet com- 
manded by the incapable Persano, after wasting much time at 
Taranto and Ancona, made an unsuccessful attack on the 
Dalmatian island of Lissa on the 18th of July, and on the 20th 
was completely defeated by the Aiistiian squadion, consisting 
of wooden ships, but commanded by the capable Admiral 
Tegethoff 

On the 22nd Prussia, without consulting Italy, made an armis- 
tice with Austria, while Italy obtained an eight days’ truce on 
condition of evacuating the Trentino, which had almost entirely 
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fallen into the hands of Ganbaldi and his volunteeis Ricasoli 
wished to go on with the war, rather than accept Venetia as a 
gift from France , but the king and La Marmora saw that 
peace must be made, as the whole Austrian army of 350,000 
men was now free to fall on Italy An armistice was accord- 
ingly signed at Cormons on the 12th of August, Austria 
handed Venetia over to General Leboeuf, representing 
united Napoleon , and on the 3rd of October peace between 
to Italy Austria and Italy was concluded at Vienna On the 
19th Leboeuf handed Venetia over to the Venetian 
representatives, and at the plebiscite held on the 21st and 22nd, 
647,246 votes were returned in favour of union with Italy, only 
69 against it When this result was announced to the king by 
a deputation from Venice he said “ Ihis is the finest day of 
my life , Italy is made, but it is not complete ’’ Rome was 
still wanting 

Custozza and Lissa were not Italy’s only misfortunes in 1866 
There had been considerable discontent in Sicily, where the 
government had made itself unpopular The priest- 
s/c/4k! hood and the remnants of the Bourbon party fomented 
1866 * an agitation, which in September culminated in an 
attack on Palermo by 3000 armed insurgents, and in 
similar outbreaks elsewhere The revolt was put down owing 
to the energy of the mayor of Palermo, Marquis A Di Rudini, 
and the arrival of reinforcements The Ricasoli cabinet fell 
over the law against the religious houses, and was succeeded 
Rattanxi Rattazzi, who with the support of the Left 

AUniMtry apparently more fortunate The French regular 
troops were withdrawn from Rome m December 1866 , 
but the pontifical forces were largely recruited m France and 
commanded by officers of the imperial army, and service under 
the pope was considered by the French war office as equivalent 
to service in France This was a violation of the letter as well 
as of the spirit of the September convention, and a stronger 
and more straightforward statesman than Rattazzi would have 
declared Italy absolved from its provisions Mazzini now wanted 
to promote an insurrection in Roman teriitory, whereas Gaiibaldi 
advocated an invasion from without He delivered a series 
of violent speeches against the papacy, and made open prepara- 
tions for a raid, which were not interfered with by the govern- 
ment , but on the 23rd of September 1867 Rattazzi had him 
suddenly arrested and confined to Caprera In spite of the 
vigilance of the warships he escaped on the 14th of 
a^cka^^ October and landed in iuscany Armed bands had 
Rome already entered papal territory, but achieved nothing 
in particular 1 heir presence, howe\ er, was a suffic leiit 

excuse for Napoleon, under pressure of the clerical party, to 
send another expedition to Rome (26th of October) Rattazzi, 
after ordering a body of troops to enter papal territory with no 
JHeaabrea object, now resigned, and was succeeded hv 

Miaiatry Menabrea Garibaldi joined the bands on the 23rd, 
but his ill-armed and ill-disciplined force was very 
inferior to his volunteers of ’49, ’60 and ’66 On the 24th he 
captured Monte Rotondo, but did not enter Rome as the expected 
insurrection had not broken out On the 29th a French force, 
under de Failly, arrived, and on the 3rd of November a battle 
Battle ot place at Montana between 4000 or 5000 red- 

Meatana shirts and a somewhat superior force of French and 
pontificals The Garibaldians, mowed down by the 
new French chassepot iifles, fought until their last cartridges 
were exhausted, and retreated the next day towards the Italian 
frontier, leaving 800 prisoners 

rhe affair of Montana caused considerable excitement through- 
out Europe, and the Roman question entered on an acute stage 
Napoleon suggested his favourite expedient of a congress, 
but the proposal broke down owing to Great Britain’s refusal 
to participate , and Rouher, the hrench premier, declared in 
the Chamber (5th of December 1867) that France could never 
permit the Italians to occupy Rome The attitude of France 
strengthened that anti-French feeling in Italy which had begun 
with Villafranca , and Bismarck was not slow to make use 
of this hostility, with a view to preventing Italy from taking 


sides with France against Germany in the struggle between the 
two powers which he saw to be inevitable At the same time 
Napoleon was making overtures both to Austria and to Italy, 
overtures which were favourably received Victor Emmanuel 
was sincerely anxious to assist Napoleon, for in spite of Nice 
and Savoy and Mentana he felt a chivalrous desire to help the 
man who had fought for Italy But with the French at Civita- 
vecchia (they had left Rome very soon after Mentana) a war for 
France was not to be thought of, and Napoleon would not promise 
more than the literal observance of the September convention 
Austria would not join France unless Italy did the same, and 
she realized that that was impossible unless Napoleon gave way 
about Rome Consequently the negotiations were suspended 
A scandal concerning the tobacco monopoly led , g ^ 
the fall of Menabrea who was succeeded in December 
1H69 by Giovanni Lanza, with Visconti -Venosta at 
the foreign office and Q Sella as finance minister The latter 
introduced a sounder financial policy, which was maintained 
until the fall of the Right in 1876 Mazzini, now openly hostile 
to the monarchy, was seized with a perfect monomania for in- 
surrections, and promoted various small risings, the only effect 
of which was to show how completely his influence was gone 

In December 1869 the XXI oecumenical council began its 
sittings in Rome, and on the i8th of July 1870 proclaimed the 
infallibility of the pope (see Vatican Council) Two days 
previously Napoleon had declared war on Prussia, and immedi- 
ately afterwards he withdrew his troops from Civitavecchia , 
but he persuaded Lanza to promise to abide by the September 
convention, and it was not until after Worth and Gravelotte 
that he offered to give Italy a free hand to occupy Rome Then 
it was too late , Victor Emmanuel asked Thiers if he could 
give his word of honour that with 100,000 Italian troops France 
could be saved, but Thiers remained silent Austria replied 
like Italy “ It is too late ” On the 9th of August Italy made 
a declaration of neutrality, and three weeks later Visconti- 
Venosta informed the powers that Italy was about to occupy 
Rome On the 3rd of September the news of S6dan reached 
Florence, and with the fall of Napoleon’s empire the September 
convention ceased to have any value The powers having 
engaged to abstain from intervention in Italian affairs, Victor 
Emmanuel addressed a letter to Pius IX asking him in the name 
of religion and peace to accept Italian protection instead of the 
temporal power, to which the pope replied that he itaiiun 
would only yield to force On the nth of September occupa^ 

General Cadorna at the head of 60,000 men entered tionof 

papal territory The garrison of Civitavecchia sur- 
rendered to Bixio, but the 10,000 men 111 Rome, mostly French, 
Belgians, Swiss and Bavarians, under Kanzler, were ready to 
fight Cardinal Antonelli would have come to terms, but the 
pope decided on making a sufficient show of resistance to pro\ e 
that he was yielding to force On the 20th the Italians began 
the attack, and General Maz6 de la Roche’s division having 
effected a breach in the Porta Pia, the pope ordered the garrison 
to cease lire and the Italians pourc d into the Eternal City followed 
by thousands of Roman exiles By noon the whole city on the 
left of the Tiber was occupied and the garrison laid down their 
arms , the next day, at the pope’s request, the Leonine City 
on the right bank was also occupied It had been intended to 
leave that part of Rome to the pope, but by the earnest desire 
of the inhabitants it too was included in the Italian kingdom 
At the plebiscite there were 133,681 votes for union and 1507 
against it In July 1872 King Victor Emmanuel made his 
solemn entry into Rome, which was then declared the capital 
of Italy Thus, after a struggle of more than half a century, in 
spite of apparently insuperable obstacles, the libeiation and 
the unity of Italv were accomplished 

Bibliography — A vast amount of material on the Risorgimento 
has been published both in It^'ly and abroad as well as numerous 
works of a hterary and critical nature The most detailed Italian 
history of the period is Carlo Tivaroni's Stona cntica del Rtsorgt- 
mento Itahano m 9 vols (Turin, 1888-1897), based on a dihgent study 
of the original authorities and contammg a large amount of mforma- 
tion , the author is a Mazzinian, which fact should be taken mto 
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account, but he generally quotes the opinions of those who disagree 
with him as well Another voluminous but less valuable woik is 
F Bertolmi's Storia d' Italia dal iSi^ al iSyS^ in 2 parts (Milan, ih8o- 
i88i) L Chiala's Lettere del Conte d\ Cavour (7 vols , Turin, 188“^- 
1887) and D Zanichelh's Scnttt del Conte d% Cavour (Bologna, 1892) 
are very important, and so arc Prince Metternich s Mdmoires (7 vols , 
Pans, 1881) P Orsi s L Italia moderna (Milan, 1901) should also be 
mentioned N Bianchi's Stona della diblomazia europea in Italia 
(8 vols , Turin, 1805) is an invaluable anci thoroughly reliable vork 
See also Zini s Stona d' Italia (| vols, Milan, 1875), Gualteno s 
Git uHimt nvolgimentt ttaham (4 vols , Florence, 1850) is important 
for the penod from 1831 to 1847, and so also is L Farina s Stona 
d' Italia dal al iSpg (5 vols , Turin, 1851) , W H Thayer s Dawn 
of Italian Independence (Boston, 1893) is gushing and not always 
accurate , C Canth s DelV tndtbendenza ttahana cromstoria (Naples, 
1872-1877), IS reactionary and often unreliable, V Bersezio, II 
Regno dt Vittono Emanuele II (8 vols, Turin, 1889, &c ) For 
English readers Countess L Martmengo Cesaresco's Liheration of 
Italy (London, 1895) is to be strongly recommended, and is indeed, 
for accuracy, fairness and synthesis, as well as for charm of style 
one of the very best books on the subject m any language Bolton 
King s History of Italian Unity (2 vols , T.ondon, 1899) is bulkier and 
less satisfactory, but contams a useful bibliography A succinct 
iccoiint of the chief events of the period will be found in Sir Spencer 
Walpole's History of Iwenty Five Years (London, 1904) See also 
the Cambridge Modern History ^ vols x and xi (C ambridge, 1907, &c ), 
where full bibliographies will be found (L V ♦) 

F Hisiory, 1870-1902 

The downfall of the temporal power was hailed throughout 
Italy with unbounded enthusiasm Abroad, Catholic countries 
ttaUaa received the tidings with resignation, and 

occupm^ Protestant countries with joy In France, where the 

tioaof Government of National Defence had replaced the 

Empire, Cr^mieux, as president of the government 
delegation at Tours, hastened to offer his congratulations to 
Italy The occupation of Rome caused no surprise to the 
French government, which had been forewarned on nth 
September of the Italian intentions On that occasion Jules 
Favre had recognized the September convention to be dead, and, 
while refusing explicitly to denounce it, had admitted that unless 
Italy went to Rome the citv would become a prey to dangerous 
agitators At the same time he made it clear that Italy would 
occupy Rome upon her own responsibility Agreeably surprised 
by this attitude on the part of France, Visconti Venosta lost 
no time m conveying officially the thanks of Italy to the French 
government He doubtless foresaw that the language of Favre 
and Crcmicux would not be endorsed by the Frcmh Clericals 
Prussia, while satisfied at the fall of the temporal power, seemed 
to fear lest Italy might recompense the absence of French opposi- 
tion to the occupation of Rome by armed intervention in favour 
of FTance Bismarck, moreover, was indignant at the connivance 
of the Italian government in the Garibaldian expedition to 
Dijon, and was irritated by Visconti -Venosta’s plea in the 
Italian parliament for the integrity of French territory The 
course of events m France, however, soon calmed German 
apprehensions The advent of Ihiers, his attitude towards 
the petition of French bishops on behalf of the pope, the recall 
of Senard, the French minister at Florence — who had written to 
congratulate Victor Emmanuel on the capture of Rome — and 
the instructions given to his successor, the comte de Choiseul, 
to absent himself from Italy at the moment of the king’s official 
entry into the new capital (2nd July 1871), together with the 
haste displayed in appointing a French ambassador to the Holv 
See, rapidly cooled the cordiality of Franco-Italian relations, and 
reassured Bismarck on the score of any dangerous intimacy 
between the two governments 

The friendly attitude of France towards Italy during the 
period immediately subsequent to the occupation of Rome 
seemed to cow and to dishearten the Vatican For 
of the ^ ^ weeks the relations between the Curia and the 
Vatican Italian authorities were maiked by a conciliatory 
spirit The secretary-general of the Italian foreign 
office, Baron Blanc, who had accompanied General Cadorna 
to Rome, was received almost daily by Cardinal Antonelh, 
papal secretary of state, m order to settle innumerable questions 
arising out of the Italian occupation The roval commissioner 


for finance, Giacomelli, had, as a precautionarv measure, seized 
the pontifical treasury , but upon being informed by Cardinal 
Antonelh that among the funds deposited m the treasury were 
1,000,000 trowns of Peter’s Pence offered by the faithful to the 
pope m person, the commissioner was authorized by the Italian 
council of state not only to restore this sum, but also to indemnify 
the Holy See for moneys expended for the service of the October 
coupon of the pontifical debt, that debt having been taken ovci 
by the Italian state On the 29th of September Cardinal Antonelli 
further apprised Baron Blanc that he was about to issue drafts 
for the monthly payment of the 50,000 crowns inscribed m the 
pontifical budget for the maintenance of the pope, the Sacred 
College, the apostolic palaces and the papal guards The 
Italian treasury at once honoured all the papal drafts, and thus 
contributed a first instalment of the 3,225,000 lire per annum 
afterwards placed by Article 4 of the Law of Guarantees at the 
disposal of the Holy See Payments would have been legularly 
continued had not pressure from the French Clerical party 
coerced the Vatican into refusing any further instalment 

Once in possession of Rome, and guarantor to the Catholic 
world of the spiritual independence of the pope, the Italian 
government prepared jundicallv to regulate its 
relations to the Holv See A bill known as the Law of 
Guarantees was therefore fiamed and laid before lateeV^ 
parliament The measure was an amalgam of Cavour’s 
scheme for a “ free church in a free state,” of Ricasoli’s Free 
Church Bill, rejected by parliament four years previously, 
and of the proposals presented to Pius IX by Count Ponza di 
San Martino in September 1870 After a debate lasting nearly 
two months the Law of Guarantees w^as adopted m secret ballot 
on the 2 1 St of March 1871 by 185 votes against 106 

It consisted of two parts The fiist, containing thirteen articles 
recognized (Articles i and 2) the person of the pontiff as sacred and 
intangible, and while providing for free discussion of religious 
questions, punished insults and outrages against the pope in the 
same way as insults and outrages against the king Royal honours 
were attributed to the pope (Article 3), who was further guaranteed 
the same precedence as that accorded to him by other Catholic 
sovcicigns, and the right to maintain his Noble and S viss guards 
Article 4 allotted the pontiff an annuity of 3,225,000 lire (;^i 29,000) 
for the ma ntenance of the Sacred College, the sacred palaces, the 
congregations, the Vatican chancery and the diplomatic service 
I he sacred palaces, museums and libraries were, by Article 5, 
exempted from all taxation, and the pope was assured perpetual 
enjoyment of the V atican and Lateran buildings and gardens, and of 
the papal villa at Castel Gandolfo Articles 6 and 7 forbade access 
of anv Italian official or agent to the above-mentioned palaces or to 
any eventual conclave or oecumenical council without special author- 
ization from the pope, conclave or council Aiticle 8 prohibited the 
seizure or examination of any ecclesiastical papers, documents, 
books or registers of purely spii itual character Article 9 guaranteed 
to the pope full freedom foi the exercise of his spiritual mmistry, and 
provided for the publication of pontifical announcements on the 
doors of the Roman churches and basilicas Article 10 extended 
immunity to ecclesiastics employed by the Holy See, and bestowed 
upon foieign ecclesiastics in Rome the personal rights of Italian 
citizens By Article ii, diplomatists accredited to the Holy See, 
and papal diplomatists while m Italy, were placed on the same footing 
as diplomatists accredited to the Quirmal Article 12 provided foi 
the transmission free of cost in Italy of all papal telegrams and 
correspondence both with bishops and foreign governments, and 
sanctioned the establishment, at the expense of the Italian state, 
of a papal telegraph office serv ed by papal officials in communication 
with the Italian postal and telegraph system Article 13 exempted 
all ecclesiastical seminaiies, academies, colleges and schools for the 
education of priests m the city of Rome from all interference on 
the part of the Italian goveinment 

This portion of the law, designed to reassure foreign Catholics, 
met with little opposition , but the second poition, regulating the 
relations between state and church in Italy, was sharply criticized 
by deputies who, like bella, lecognized the ideal of a free church m 
a free state " to be an imjir ictieable dream Ihe second division of 
the law abolished (Article 14) all restrictions upon the right of 
meeting of members of the clergy By Article 15 the government 
relinquished its rights to apostolic legation in Sicily, and to the ap- 
ointment of its own nominees to the chief benefices throughout the 
ingdom Bishops were further dispensed from swearing fealty to 
the king, though, except in Rome and suburbs, the choice of bishops 
was limited to ecclesiastics of Italian nationality Article 16 
abolished the need for royal exeouatur and placet for ecclesiastical 
publications, but subordinated the enjoyment of temporalities by 
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bishops and pnests to the concession of state exequatur and placet 
Article 17 maintained the independence of the ecclesiastical juris- 
diction in spiritual and disciplinary matters, but reserved for the 
state the exclusive right to carry out coercive measures 

On the i2th of July 1871, Articles 268, 269 and 270 of the 
Italian Penal Code were so modified as to make ecclesiastics 
liable to imprisonment for periods varying from six months to 
five years, and to fines from 1000 to 3000 lire, for spoken or 
written attacks against the laws of the state, or for the fomenta- 
tion of disordei An encyclical of Pius IX to the bishops of the 
Catholic Church on the 15th of May 1871 repudiated the Law of 
Guarantees, and summoned Catholic princes to co-operate in 
restoring the temper il power Practically, therefore, the law 
has remained a one-sided enactment, by which Italy considers 
herself bound, and of which she has always observed the spirit, 
even though the exigencies of self-dcfcn(e may have led in some 
minor respects to non-observance of the letter The annuity 
payable to the pope has, for instance, been made subject to 
quinquennial prescription, so that in the event of tardy recogni- 
tion of the law the Vatican could at no time claim payment of 
more than five years’ annuity with interest 

For a few months after the occupation of Rome pressing 
questions incidental to a new change of capital and to the 
administration of a new domain distracted public attention from 
the real condition of Italian affairs The rise of the liber and 
the flooding of Rome in December 1870 (tactfully used by 
Victor Lmmanuel as an opportumty for a first visit to the new 
capital) illustrated the imperative necessity of reorganizing the 
drainage of the city and of con'.tructing the liber embankment 
In spite of pressure from the hrench government, which desired 
Italy to maintain Plorence as the political and to regard Rome 
merely as the moral capital of the realm, the government offices 
and both legislative chambers were tranlerrcd in 1871 to the 
Eternal City Early in the v car the crown prince Humbert with 
the Princess Margherila took up their residence in the Quinnal 
Palace, which, in view of the Vatican refusal to deliver up the 
keys, had to be opened by force Eight monasteries were 
expropriated to make room fur the chief state departments, 
pending the construction of more suitable edifices fhe growth 
of Clerical influence in h ranee engendered a belief thit Italy 
would soon have to defend with the sword her newly-won unity, 
while the tremendous lesson of the Franco-Prussian War con- 
vinced the military authorities of the need for thoremgh military 
reform General Ricotti Magnam, minister of war, therefore 
framed an Army Reform Bill designed to bring the Itah \n army 
as nearly as possible up to the Prussian standard Sella, minister 
of finance, notwithstanding the sorry plight of the Italian 
exchequer, readily granted the means for the reform “ Wc 
must arm,” he said, “since we have overturned the papal 
throne,” and he pointed to France as the quarter from which 
attack was mcjst likely to come 

Though perhaps less desperate than during the previous decade, 
the condition of Italian fintnee was precarious indeed With 
rineace screwed up to breaking point on personal and 

real estate, on all forms of commercial and industrial 
activity, and on salt, flour and other necessaries of life , with a 
deficit of £8,500,000 for the current year, and the prospect of a 
further aggregate deficit of £12,000,000 during the next quin- 
quennium, Sclla’s heroic struggle against national bankruptcy 
was still far from a successful terminition He chiefly had 
borne the brunt and won the laurels of the unprecedented fight 
against deficit m which Italy had been involved since 1862 
As finance minister in the Rattazzi cabinet of that year he had 
been confronted with a public debt of nearly £120,000,000, and 
with an immediate deficit of nearly £18,000,000 In 1864, as 
minister in the I a Marmora cabinet, he had again to face an 
excess of expenditure over income amounting to more than 
£14,600,000 By the seizure and sale of Church lands, by the 
sale of state railways, by “ economy to the bone ” and on one 
supreme occasion by an appeal to taxpayers to advance a year’s 
quota of the land-tax, he had met the most pressing engagements 
of that troublous period The king was p)ersuaded to forgo 


ont-fifth of his civil list, ministers and the higher civil servants 
were required to relinquish a portion of their meagre salaries, 
but, in spite of all, Sella had found himself in 1865 compelled 
to propose the most liated of fiscal burdens— a grist tax on 
cereals This tax (mactnalo) had long been known in Italy 
Vexatious methods of assessment and collection had made it so 
unpopular that the Italian government in 1859-1860 had thought 
it expedient to abolish it throughout the realm Sella hoped 
by the application of a mechanical meter both to obviate the 
odium attaching to former methods of collection and to avoid the 
maintenance of an army of inspectors ^nd tax-gatherers, whose 
stipends had formerly eaten up most of the proceeds of the 
impost Before proposing the reintroduction of the tax, Sella 
and his friend herrara improved and made exhaustive experi- 
ments with the meter The result of their efforts was laid before 
parliament in one of the most monumental and most painstaking 
preambles ever prefixed to a bill Sella, nevertheless, fell before 
the storm of opposition which his scheme aroused Scialoja, 
who succeeded him, was obliged to adopt a similar proposal, 
but parliament again proved refractory Ferrara, successor of 
Scialoja, met a like fate , but Count Cambray-Digny, finance 
mimstcr in the Mcnibrea cabinet of 1868-1869, driven to find 
means to cover a deficit aggravated by the interest on the 
Venetian debt, succeeded, with Sella’s help, in forcing a Grist 
Tax Bill through parliament, though in a form of which Sella 
could not entirelv approve When, on the 1st of January i86q, 
the new tax came into force, nearly half the flour-mills in Italy 
(eased work In many districts the government was obliged 
to open mills on its own account Inspectors and tax-gatherers 
did their work under police protection, and in several parts of 
the countrv riots had to be suppressed manu imhtan At first 
the net revenue from the impost was less than £1,100,000 , but 
under Sella’s firm administration (1869-187 5), and m consequence 
of improvements gradually introduced by liim, the net return 
ultimately exceeded £3,200,000 Ihe parliamentary opposition 
to the impost, w'hich the Left denounced as “ the tax on hungei,” 
vas largely factitious Few, except the open partisans of national 
bankruptcy, doubted its necessity , yet so strong was the curient 
of feeling worked up for party purposes by opponents of the 
measure, that Sclla’s achievement in having by its means saved 
the financial situation of Italy de^ervcs to rank among the most 
noteworthy performances of modern parliamentary statesman- 
4 up 

Under the stress of the appalling financial conditions 
lepresented by chronic deficit, crushing taxation, the heavy 
expenditure necessary for the consolidation of the kingdom, the 
reform of the army and the interest on the pontifical debt. Sella, 
on the Tith of December 1871, exposed to parliament the 
financial situation m all its nakedness He recognized that 
considerable improvement had already taken place Revenue 
from taxation had iisen in a decade from £7,000,000 to 
£20,200,000 , profit on state monopolies had increased from 
£7,000,000 to £9,400,000 , experts had grown to exceed imports , 
income from the workmg of telegraphs had tripled itself , rail- 
ways had been extended from 2200 to 6200 kilometres, and the 
annual travelling public had augmented from 15,000,000 to 
25,000,000 persons Ihe serious feature of the situation lay 
less m the income than in the “ intangible ” expenditure, namely, 
the vast sums required for interest on the various forms of public 
debt and for pensions Within ten years this category of outlay 
had increased from £8,000,000 to £28,800,000 During the same 
period the assumption of the Venetian and Roman debts, losses 
on the issue of loans and the accumulation of annual deficits, 
had caused public indebtedness to rise from £92,000,000 to 
£328,000,000, no less than £100,000,000 of the latter sum having 
been sacrificed in premiums and commissions to bankers and 
underwriters of loans By economies and new taxes Sella 
had reduced the deficit to less than £2,000,000 in 1871, but for 
1872 he found himself confronted with a total expenditure of 
£8,000,000 in excess of levenue He therefore proposed to make 
over the treasury service to the state banks, to increase the 
forced currency, to raise the stamp and registration duties and 
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to impose a new tax on textile fabrics An optional conversion 
of sundry internal loans into consolidated stock at a lower rate of 
interest was calculated to effect considerable saving The battle 
over these proposals was long and fierce But for the tactics of 
Rattazzi, leader of the Left, who, by basing his opposition on 
party considerations, impeded the secession of Minghetti and a 
part of the Right from the ministerial majority. Sella would have 
been defeated On the 23rd of March 1872, however, he suc- 
ceeded in cairying his programme, which not only provided for 
the pressing needs of the moment, but laid the foundation of the 
much-needed equilibrium between expenditure and revenue 
In the spring of 1873 became evident that the days of the 
Lanza-Sella cabinet were numbered Fear of the advent of a 
Radical administration under Ratbizzi alone prevented the 
Minghettian Right from revolting against the government The 
Left, conscious of its strength, impatiently awaited the moment 
of accession to power Sella, the real head of the I anza cabinet, 
was worn out by four years’ continuous work and di'^heartenecl 
by the perfidious misrepresentation in which Italian politicians, 
particularly those of the Left, have ever excelled Uy sheer force 
of will he compelled the Chamber early in 1873 to adopt some 
minor financial reforms, but on the 29th of April found himself 
in a minority on the question of a credit for a pioposed state 
arsenal at Taranto Pressure from all sides of the House, how- 
ever, induced the ministry to retain office until after the debate 
on the application to Rome and the Pipal States of the Religious 
Orders Pill (originally passed in 1866) — a measure which, with 
the help of Ricasoli, \/as Cvirried at the end of May While 
leaving intact the general houses of the various confraternities 
(except that of the Jesuits), the bill abolished the 
Orders**^ coiporate personality of religious orders, handed over 
Bin their schools and hospitals to civil administrators, 
placed their churches at the disposal of the secular 
clergy, and provided pensions for nuns and monks, those who 
had families being sent to reside with their relatives, and those 
who by reason of age 01 bereavement had no home but their 
monasteries being allowed to end their days m religious houses 
specially set apart for the purpose The piocceds of the sale of 
the suppressed convents and monasteries were partly converted 
into pensions for monks and nuns, and parti v allotted to the 
municipal charitv boards which had undertaken the educational 
and charitable functions formerly exercised by the religious 
orders To the pope was made over £16,000 per annum as a 
contribution to the expense of maintaining in Rome represen 
tatives of foieign ordcis , the Sacred College, however, rejected 
this endowment, and summoned all the suppressed confraternities 
to reconstitute themselves under the ordinary Italian law of 
association A few days after the passage of the Religious Orders 
Bill, the death of Rattazzi (sth June 1873) removed all probability 
of the immediate advent of the Left bella, uncertain of the 
loyalty of the Right, challenged a vote on the immediate dis- 
cussion of further financial reforms, and on the 23rd of June was 
overthrown by a coalition of the Left under Hcpretis with a 
part of the Right under Minghctti and the I uscan Centre undci 
Correnti 1 he admmistration which thus fell as unquestionably 
the most important since the death of Cavour It had c ompleted 
national unity, transferred the capital to Rome, overcome the 
chief obstacles to financial equilibrium, initiated military reform 
and laid the foundation of the relations between state and church 
Ihe succeeding Minghetti-Visconti-Venosta cabinet*— which 
held office from the loth of July 1873 to i8th of March 1876 — 
contmued m essential points the work of the preceding 
^ administration Minghetti’s finance, though less clear- 
sighted and less resolute than that of Sella, was on the whole 
prudent and beneficial With the aid of Sella he concluded 
conventions for the redemption of the chief Itahan railways from 
their French and Austrian proprietors By dint of expedients he 
gradually overcame the chrome deficit, and, owing to the normal 
increase of revenue, ended his term of office with the announce- 
ment of a surplus of some £720,000 The question whether this 
surplus was real or only apparent has been much debated, but 
there is no reason to doubt its substantial reality It left out of 


account a sum of £1,000,000 for railway construction which was 
covered by credit, but, on the other hand, took no note of 
£360,000 expended in the redemption of debt Practically, 
therefore, the Right, of which the Minghetti cabinet was the last 
representative administration, left Italian finance with a surplus 
of £80,000 Outside the all-important domain of finance, the 
attention of Minghetti and his colleagues was principall) absorbed 
by strife between church and state, army reform and railway 
redemption For some time after the occupation of Rome the 
pope, in order to substantiate the pretence that his spiritual 
freedom had been diminished, avoided the creation of cardinals 
and the nomination of bishops On the 22nd of December 1873, 
however, he unexpectedly created twelve cardinals, and subse- 
quently proceeded to nominate a number of bishops Visconti- 
Venostd, who had retained the portfolio for foreign affairs m the 
Minghetti cabinet, at once drew the attention of the Luropean 
powers to this proof of the pope’s spiritual freedom and of the 
imaginary nature of his “imprisonment” in the Vatican At 
the same time he assured them that absolute liberty would be 
guaranteed to the deliberations of a conclave In relation to the 
Church in Italy, Minghetti’s policy was less perspicacious 
He let it be understood that the announcement of the appoint- 
ment of bishops and the request for the royal exequatur might be 
made to the government impersonally by the congregation ol 
bishops and regulars, by a municipal council or b> an> other 
corporate body — a comession of which the bishops were quick to 
take advantage, but which so irritated Italian [)olitical opinion 
that, in July 18715, the government w\s compelled to withdraw 
the temporalities of ecclesiastics who had neglected to apply for 
the exequatur, and to c\ ict sundry bishops who had taken posses- 
sion of their palaces without authonzation fiom the state 
Parliamentary pressuie further obliged Bunghi, minister of 
public instruction, to compel clerical seminaries either to forgo 
the instruction of lay pupils or to conform to the laws of the 
stale m regird to inspection and cxcinination, an oidinance 
which gave rise to conflicts between ecclesiastical ind lay 
authorities, and led to the foiciblc dissolution of the Mantua 
seminiry and to the suppression of the Cathol c university in 
Rome 

More noteworthy than its mamgement of intern d affairs 
were the effoits of the Minghetti cabinet to strengthen and 
consolidate national defence Appalled by the weak- 
ness, o^ rather the non-existence, of the navy, Admiial 
Samt-Bon, with his coidjutor Signor Brin, addressed reform 
himself earnestly to the task of leci eating the fleet, 
which had never recovered from the effects of the disaster of 
Lissa During his three yens of office he laid the foundation 
upon which Brin was iftci wards to build up a new Italian navy 
Simultaneously General Ricotti Magnani matured the army 
reform scheme which he had claboiatcd under the preceding 
administration His bifl, adopted by parliament on the 7th of 
June 1875, forms the ground plan of the Italian army 

It was fortunate for Italy tliat during the whole period 1869- 
1876 the direction of her foreign polic) remiined in the experi- 
enced hands of Visconti-Vcnosta, a statesman whose p^reiga 
ti ustworthiness, dignity and moderation even political policy 
opponents have been compelled to lecognize Diplo- uadertbe 
inatic records fail to substmtiate the accusations of 
lack of initiative and instability of political criterion currently 
brought against him by contemporaries As foreign minister of 
a young state which had attained unity m defiance of the most 
formidable religious organization m the world and in opposition 
to the traditional policy of h ranee, it could but be Visconti- 
Venosta’s aim to uphold the dignity of his country while convinc- 
ing European diplomacy that United Italy was an clement of 
order and progress, and that the spiritual independence of the 
Roman pontiff had suffered no diminution Prudence, moi cover, 
counselled avoidance of all action likely to serve the picdominant 
anti-Italian party in France as a pietext for violent intervention 
m favour of the pope On the occasion of the Metrical Congress, 
which met in Pans in 1872, he, however, successfully protested 
against the recognition of the Vatican delegate, Father Sceclu, 
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as a representative of a “ state/* and obtained from Count de 
R^musat, French foreign minister, a formal declaration that the 
present e of Father Secc hi on that occasion could not constitute a 
diplomatic precedent The irritation displayed by Bismarck 
at the francophil attitude of Italy towards the end of the 
Franco-German War gave place to a certain show of goodwill 
when the great chancellor found himself in his turn involved 
in a struggle against the Vatican and when the policy of Thiers 
began to strain franco- Italian relations Thiers had consistent!) 
opposed the emperor Napoleon’s pro-Italian policy In the case 
of Italy, as in that of Germany, he frankly regretted the constitu- 
tion of poweiful homogeneous states upon the borders of France 
Personal pique accentuated this feeling in regard to Italy 
The refusal of Victor Emmanuel IT to meet Thiers at the opening 
of the Mont C enis tunnel (a refusal not unconnected with offensive 
language employed at f lorence m October 1870 by Ihiers duiing 
his European tour, and with his instructions to the French 
minister to remain absent from Victor Emmanuel’s ofiuial 
entry into Rome) had wounded the amour propre of the French 
statesman, and had decreased whatever inclination he might 
otherwise have felt to oppose the French Clerical agitation for 
the restoration of the temporal power, and for French interference 
with the Italian Religious Orders Bill Consequently relations 
between France and Italy became so strained that in 1873 both 
the French minister to the Quirinal and the Italian minister to 
the Republic remained for several months absent from their 
posts At this June tine the emperor of Austria invited Victor 
Emmanuel to visit the Vienna Exhibition, and the Italian 
government received a confidential intimation that acceptance 
of the invitation to Vienna would be followed by a furthei 
invitation from Berlin Perceiving the advantage of a visit 
to the imperial and apostolic court after the Italian occupation 
of Rome and the suppression of the religious orders, and con- 
\ meed of the value of more cordial intercourse with the German 
empire, Visconti-Venosta and Minghetti advised their sovereign 
to accept both the Austrian and the •>ubsequent German invita- 
tions The visit to Vienna took place on the 17th to the 22nd 
of September, and that to Berlin on the 22nd to the 26th of 
September 1873, the Italian monarch being accorded in both 
capitals a most cordial reception, although the contemporaneous 
publication of La Marmora s famous pamphlet. More Light on 
the Events of iS66^ prevented intercourse between the Italian 
ministers and Bismarck from being entirely confidential Visconti- 
Venosta and Minghetti, moreover, wisely resisted the chancellor’s 
pressure to override the Law of Guarantees and to engage in an 
Italian Kulturkampj Nevertheless the royal journey contributed 
notably to the establishment of cordial relations between Ital) 
and the central powers, relations which were further strengthened 
by the visit of the emperor Francis Joseph to Victor Emmanuel 
at Venice in April 1875, of the German emperor 

to Milan in October of the same year Meanwhile Ihiers had 
given place to Marshal Macmahon, who effected a decided 
improvement in hranco-Italian relations by recalling from 
Civitavecchia the cruiser Or^noque,” which since 1870 had been 
stationed in that port at the disposal of the pope in case he 
should desire to quit Rome The foreign policy of Visconti- 
Venosta may be said to have reinforced the international position 
of Italy without sacrifice of dignity, and without the vacillation 
and short-sightedness which was to characterize the ensuing 
administrations of the Left 

I he fall of the Right on the i8th of March 1876 was an event 
destined profoundly and in many respects adversely to affect 
the course of Italian history Except at rare and not auspicious 
intervals, the Right had held office from 1849 to 18^6 Its 
rule was associated in the popular mind with severe administra- 
tion , hostility to the democratic elements represented by 
Garibaldi, Crispi, Depretis and Bertani , ruthless imposition 
and collection of taxes m order to meet the financial engagements 
forced upon Italy by the vicissitudes of her Risorgimento , 
strong predilection for Piedmontese, Lombards and Tuscans, 
and a steady determination, not always scrupulous m its choice 
of means, to retain executne power and the most important 


administrative offices of the state for the consorterta, or close 
corporation, of its own adherents For years the men of the 
Left had worked to inoculate the electorate with suspicion of 
Conservative methods and with hatred of the imposts which 
they nevertheless knew to be indispensable to sound finance 
In regard to the grist tax especially, the agitators of the Left 
had placed their party in a radically false position Moreover, 
the ledemption of the railways by the state -contracts for which 
had been signed by Sella in 187 ^ on behalf of the Minghetti 
cabinet with Rothschild at Basel and with the Austrian govern- 
ment at Vienna — had been fiercel) opposed by the Left, although 
Its members were for the most part convinced of the utility 
of the operation When, at the beginning of March 1876, these 
contracts were submitted to parliament, a group of Tuscan 
deputies, under Cesare Correnti, joined the opposition, and on 
the 1 8th of March took advantage of a chance motion concerning 
the date of discussion of an interpellation on the grist tax to 
place the Minghetti cabinet in a minority Depretis, ex-pro- 
dictator of Sicily, and successor of Rattazzi in the leadership 
of the Left, was entrusted by the king with the formation of a 
Liberal ministry Besides the premiership, Depretis assumed the 
portfolio of fin incc , Nicotera, an ex-Garibaldian of 
somewhat tarnished reputation, but a man of energetic ^^pretu 
and conscr\ati\e temper iment, was placed at the cabinet 
ministry of the interior, piiblu works weie entrusted 
to Zanardelli, a Radical doctrinaire of considerable juridical 
attainments , General Mezzacapo and Signor Brin replaced 
General Ricotti Magnani and Admiral baint-Bon at the war office 
and ministry of marine , while to Mancini and Coppino, pro- 
minent members of the left, were allotted the portfolios of jus- 
tice and public mstriution Great difficulty was experienced m 
finding a foreign minister willing to challenge comparison with 
Visconti-Venosta Several diplomatists in active service were 
approached, but, partly on account of their refusal, and partly 
from the desire of the Left to avoid giving so important a post 
to a diplomatist bound by ties of friendship or of interest to the 
Right, the choii e fell upon Melegari, Italian minister at Bern 
The new ministers had long since made monaichual professions 
of faith, but, up to the moment of taking office, were nevertheless 
considered to be tinged with an almost revolutionary hue The 
king alone appeared to feel no misgiving His shrewd sense of 
political expediency ind his loyalty to constitutional principles 
saved him from the error of obstructing the advent and driving 
into an anti-d\ nastic attitude politicians who had succeeded 
in winning popular favour Indeed, the patriotism and loyalty 
of the new ministers were above suspicion Danger lay rather 
in entrusting men schooled m political conspiracy ancl in un- 
scrupulous parliamentary opposition with the government of a 
young state still beset by enemies at home and abroad As an 
opposition party the Left had lived upon the facile credit ot 
political promises, but had no well-considered programme nor 
other discipline nor unity of purpose than that born of the 
common eagerness of its leaders for office and their common 
hostility to the Right Neither Depretis, Nicotera, Crispi, 
Cairoli nor Zanardelli was disposed permanently to recognize 
the superiority of any one chief The dissensions which broke 
out among them within a few months of the accession of their 
party to power never afterwards disappeared, except at rare 
moments when it became necessary to unite in preventing the 
return of the Conservatives Considerations such as these could 
not be expected to appeal to the nation at large, which hailed 
the advent of the Left as the dawn of an era of unlimited popular 
sovereignty, diminished administrative pressure, reduction of 
taxation and general prosperity The programme of Depretis 
corresponded only in part to these expectations Its chief 
points were extension of the franchise, incompatibility of a 
parliamentary mandate with an official position, strict 
enforcement of the rights oLthe State in regard to the gramme 
Church, protection of freedom of conscience, mainten- the 
ance of the military and naval policy inaugurated bv the 
Conservatives, acceptance of the railway redemption contracts, 
consolidation of the financial equilibrium, abolition of the forced 
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currency, and, eventually, fiscal reform The long-promised especially as the attitude of Ihiers and the hostility of the 

abolition of the grist tax was not explicitly mentioned, opposition French Clericals obviated the need loi sparing French sus- 

to the railway redemption contracts was transformed mto ceptibilities Visconti -Venosta and Mmghetti, partly from 
approval, and the vaunted reduction of taxation replaced by aversion to a Jacobin policy, and partly from a conviction that 
lip-service to the Conservative deity of financial equilibrium Bismarck sooner or later would undertake his Gang nach Canossa, 
Ilie railway redemption contracts were m fact immediately regardless of any tacit engagement he might have assumed 
voted by parliament, with a clause pledging the government towards Italy, had wisely declined to be drawn into any infraction 
to legislate in favour of farming out the railways to private of the Law of Guarantees It was, however, expected that the 
companies chiefs of the Left, upon attaining office, would turn resolutely 

Nicotera, minister of the interior, began his administration towards Prussia in search of a guarantee against the Clerical 
of home affairs by a sweeping change in the personnel of the menace embodied in the regime of Marshal Macmahon On the 
prefects, sub-prefects and public prosecutors, but found himself contrary, Depretis and Melegari, both of whom were imbued 
obliged to incur the wrath of his supporters by prohibiting with French Liberal doctrines, adopted towards the Republic 
Radical meetings likely to endanger public order, and by enunciat- an attitude so deferential as to arouse suspicion in Vienna and 
mg administrative prmciples which would have befitted an Berlin Depretis recalled Nigra from Pans and replaced him by 

inveterate Conservative In regard to the Church, he instructed General Cialdirii, whose ardent plea for Italian intervention 

the prefects strictly to prevent infraction of the law against in favour of France in 1870, and whose comradeship with Marshal 
religious orders At the same time the cabinet, as a whole, Macmahon in 1859, would, it was supposed, render him persona 
brought in a Clerical Abuses Bill, threatening with severe grattsstma to the French government I his calculation was 
punishment priests guilty of disturbing the peace of families, falsified by events Incensed by the elevation to the rank of 
of opposing the laws of the state, or of fomenting disorder embassies of the Italian legation in Pans and the French legation 
Depretis, for his part, was compelled to declare impracticable to the Quirmal, and by the introduction of the Italian bill 
the immediate abolition of the grist tax, and to frame a bill for against clerical abuses, the hrendi Clerical party not only attacked 
the increase of levenue, acts which caused the secession of some Italy and her representatn e. General Cialdini, in the Chamber 
sixty Radicals and Republicans from the ministerial majority, of Deputies, but promoted a monster petition against the Italian 

and gave the signal for an agitation against the premier similar bill Even the coup d'etat of the i6th of May 1877 (when 

to that which he himself had formerl> undertaken against the Macmahon dismissed the Jules Simon cabinet for opposing the 
Right The first general election under the Left (November Clerical petition) hardly availed to change the attitude of 
1876) had yielded the cabinet the overwhelming majority of Depretis As a precaution against an eventual French attempt 
421 Ministerialists against 87 Conservatives, but the very size to restore the temporal power, orders were hurriedly given to 
of the majority rendered it unmanageable Ihe Clerical Abuses complete the defences of Rome, but in other respects the Italian 
Bill provoked further dissensions Nicotera was severely government maintained its subservient attitude Yet at that 
affected by revelations concerning his political past , Zanardelli moment the adoption of a clear line of policy, in accord with 
refused to sanction the construction of a railway in Calabria the central powders, might have saved Italy from the loss of 
m which Nicotera was interested , and Depretis saw fit to com- prestige entailed by her bearing in regard to the Russo - 1 urkish 
pensate the supporters of his bill for the increase of revenue War and the Austrian acquisition of Bosnia, and might have 
by decorating at one stroke sixty ministerial deputies with the prevented the disappointment subsequently occasioned by the 

Order of the Crown of Italy A further derogation from the outcome of the Congress of Berlin In the hope of inducing 

ideal of democratic austerity was committed by adding £80,000 the European powers to “ compensate ’’ Italy for the increase 
I^er annum to the king’s civil list (14th May 1877) and by burden- of Austria 1 influence on the Adriatic, Crispi undertook in the 
mg the state exchequer with royal household pensions amounting autumn of 1877, with the approval of the king, and in spite of 
to £20,000 a year The civil list, which the law of the loth of the half-disguiscd opposition of Depretis, a semi-official mission 
August 1862 had fixed at £650,000 a year, but which had been to Pans, Berlin, London and Vienna Jhe mission appears 
voluntarily^ reduced by the king to £^30,000 in 1864, and to not to have been an unqualified success, though Crispi afterwards 
£490,000 in 1867, was thus raised to £570,000 a year Almost affirmed in the Chamber (4th Manh 1886) that Depietis might in 
the only respect in which the Left could boast a decided im- 1877 have harnessed fortune to the Italian chariot ” Depretis, 
provement over the administration of the Right was the energy anxious only to avoid “ a policy of adventure,” let slip whatever 
displayed by Nicotera in combating brigandage and the mafia opportunity may have presented itself, and neglected even to 
m Calabria and Sicily Successes achieved in those provinces deal cnergeticalh with the impotent but mischievous Italian 
failed, however, to save Nicotera from the wrath of the Chamber, agitation for a “ rectification ” of the Italo-Austnan frontier 
and on the 14th of December 1877 a cabinet crisis arose over a He greeted the treaty of San Stefano (3rd March 1878) with 
question concerning the secrecy of telegraphic correspondence undisguised relief, and by the mouth of the king, congratulated 
Depretis thereupon reconstructed his administration, excluding Italy (7th March 1878) on having maintained with the powers 
Nicotera, Melegari and Zanardelli, placing Crispi at the home friendly and cordial relations free from suspicious precautions,” 
office, entrusting Magliani with finance, and himself assuming and upon having secured for herself ” that most precious of 
the direction of foreign affairs alliances, the alliance of the future ” — a phrase of which the 

In regard to foreign affairs, the d6but of the Left as a governing empty rhetoric was to be bitterly demonstrated by the Berlin 
party was scarcely more satisfactory than its home policy Congress and the French occupation of lunisia ’ 

Since the war of 1866 the Left had advocated an Italo- The entry of Crispi into the Depretis cabinet (December 1877) 
po^cyot ^*‘'^ssian alliance m opposition to the Francophil placed at the ministry of the interior a strong hand and sure eye 
tb0 Left tendencies of the Right On more than one occasion at a moment when they were about to become im- 

Bismarck had maintained direct relations with the peratively necessary Crispi was the only man of truly ‘‘ 

chiefs of the Left, and had m 1870 worked to prevent a Franco- statesmanlike calibre in the ranks of the Ixft Formerly a friend 
Italian alliance by encouraging the “ party of act’on ” to press and disciple of Mazzini, with whom he had broken on the question 
for the occupation of Rome Besides, the Left stood for anti- of the monarchical form of government which Crispi believed 
clericalism and for the retention by the State of means of coercing indispensable to the unification of Italy, he had afterwards been 
the Church, in opposition to the men of the Right, who, with one of Garibaldi’s most efficient coadjutors and an active member 
the exception of Sella, favoured Cavour’s ideal of “ a free Church of the party of action ” Passionate, not always scrupulous in 
in a free State,” and the consequent abandonment of state his choice and use of political weapons, intensely patriotic, loyal 
control over ecclesiastical government Upon the outbreak of with a loyalty based rather on reason than sentiment, quuk- 
the Prussian KuUurkampf the Left had piessed the Right to witted, prompt in action, determined and pertinacious, he 
introduce an Italian counterpart to the Prussian May laws, possessed in eminent degiee many qualities lacking in other 
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Liberal chieftains Hardly had he assumed office when the 
unexpected death of Victor Emmanuel II (9th January 
Deathtoi £»tirred national feeling to an unprecedented 

Victor depth, and placed the continuity of monarchical in- 
Banumauot stitutions in Italy upon trial before Europe For thirty 
Pitu^x Victor Emmanuel had been the centre pomt 

of national hopes, the token and embodiment of the 
struggle for national redemption He had led the country out of 
the despondency which followed the defeat of Novara and the 
abdication of Charles Albert, through all the vicissitudes of 
national unification to the final triumph at Rome His dis- 
appearance snapped the chief link witli the heroic period, and 
removed from the helm of state a ruler of large heart, great 
experience and civil courage, at a moment when elements of 
continuity were needed and vital problems of internal reorganiza- 
tion had still to be faced Cnspi adopted the measures necessary 
to ensure the tranquil accession of King Humbert with a quick 
energy which precluded any Radical or Republican demonstra- 
tions His influence decided the choice of the Roman Pantheon 
as the late monarch’s burial-place, in spite of fornidable pressure 
from the Piedmontese, who wished Victor Emmanuel II to rest 
with the Sardinian kings at Superga He also persuaded the 
new ruler to inaugurate, as King Humbert 1 , the new dynastical 
epoch of the kings of Italy, instead of continuing as Humbert IV 
the succession of the kings of Sardinia Before the commotion 
caused by tlie death of Victor Emmanuel had passed away, the 
decease of Pius IX (7th February 1878) placed further demands 
upon Crispi’s sagacity and promptitude Like Victor Emmanuel, 
Pius IX had been bound up with the history of the Risorgimento, 
but, unlike him, had represented and embodied the anti-national, 
rcaccionary spirit Ecclesiastically, he had become the instru- 
ment of the triumph of Jesuit influence, and had m turn set his 
seal upon the dogma of the Immaculate Conception, the Syllabus 
and Papal Infalhbilitv Yet, m spite of all, his jovial disposition 
and good-humoured cynicism saved him from unpopularity, and 
rendered his death an occasion of mourning Notwithstanding 
the pontiff’s bestowal of the apostolic benediction tn articulo 
mortis upon Victor Emmanuel, the attitude of the Vatican had 
remained so mimical as to make it doubtful whether the conclave 
would be held m Rome Cnspi, whose strong <uiti-clcrical con- 
victions did not prevent him from regarding the papacy as pre- 
eminently an Italian institution, was determined both to prove 
to the Catholic world the practical mdependence of the govern- 
ment of the Church and to retain for Rome so potent a centre of 
universal attraction as the presence of the future pope The 
Sacred College havmg decided to hold the conclave abroad, Cnspi 
assured them of absolute freedom if they remamed m Rome, or of 
protection to the frontier should they migrate, but warned 
them that, once evacuated, the Vatican would be occupied m the 
name of the Italian government and be lost to the Church as 
headquarters of the papacy Ihe cardinals thereupon overruled 
their former decision, and the conclave was held m Rome, the 
new pope, Cardinal Pecci, being elected on the 20th of February 
1878 without Jet or hindrance The Italian government not only 
prorogued the Chamber during the conclave to prevent 
unseemly inquiries or demonstrations on the part of 
deputies, but by means of Mancini, minister of justice, and 
Cardinal di Pietro, assured the new pope protection during the 
settlOTfient of his outstanding personal aflau^, an assurance of 
which Leo XIII on the evening after his election, took full 
advantage At the same time the duke of Aosta, commander of 
the Rome army corps, ordered the troops to render royal honftes 
to the pontiff should he officially appear in the capital King 
Humbert addressed to the pope a letter of congratulation upon 
his election, and received a courteous reoly The improve- 
ment thus signalized m the relations between Quinnal and 
Vatican was further exemplified on the i8th of October 1878, 
when the Italian government accepted a papal formula with 
regard to the granting of the royal exequatur for bishops, 
whereby they, upon nomination by the Holy See, recognized 
state control over, and made application for, the payment of 
their temporalities 


The Depretis-Crispi cabinet did not long survive the opemng 
of the new reign Cnspi’s position was shaken by a morally 
plausible but juridically untenable charge of bigamy, 
while on the 8th of March the election of Cairoli, an * ^ 
opponent of the ministry and head of the extremer section of the 
Left, to the presidency of the Chamber, induced Depretis to 
tender his resignation to the new king Cairoli succeeded in 
forming an admmistration, in which his friend Count Corti, 
Italian ambassador at Constantinople, accepted the portfolio of 
foreign affairs, ZanardelJi the ministry of the interior, and Seismit 
Doda the ministry of finance ‘1 hough the cabinet had no stable 
majority, it induced the Chamber to sanction a commercial 
treaty which had been negotiated witli France and a general 
“ autonomous ” aistoms tariff fhe commercial treaty was, 
however, rejected by the hrench Chamber in June 1878, a cir- 
cumstance necessitating the application of the Italian general 
tariff, which implied a 10 to 20 % increase in the duties on the 
principal French exports A highly imaginative financial exposi- 
tion by Seismit Doda, who announced a surplus of £2,400,000, 
paved the way for a Grist Tax Reduction Bill, which Cairoli had 
taken over from the Depretis programme Ihe Chamber, 
though convinced of the danger of this reform, the perils of which 
were incisively demonstrated by Sella, voted by an overwhelming 
majority lor an immediate reduction of the impost by one- 
fourth, and its complete abolition within four years C arch’s 
premiership was, however, destined to be cut short by an attempt 
made upon the king’s life in November 1878, during a royal visit 
to Naples, by a miscreant named Passanante In spite of the 
courf^e and presence of mind of Cairoli, who received the dagger 
thrust intended for the king public and parliamentary indigna- 
tion found expression in a vote which compelled the ministry to 
lesign 

TTiough brief, Cairoh’s term of office was momentous in regard 
to foreign affairs Ihe treaty of San Stclano had led to the 
convocation of the Berlin Congress, and tliough Count 
Ccxrti was by no means ignorant of the rumours con- 
cernmg secret agreements between Germany, Austria comgre^t 
and Russia, and C^ermany, Austria and Great Britain, 
he scaicely seemed alive to the possible effect of such agreements 
upon Italy Replying on the 9th of April 1878 to interpellations 
by Visconti -Venosta and other deputies on the impending 
Congress of Berlin, he appeared free from apprehension lest 
Italy, isolated, might find herself face to face with a change of 
the balance of power in the Mediterranean, and declared that 
in the event of serious complications Italy would be “ too much 
sought after rather tlmn too much forgotten ’ The policy of 
Italy m the congress, he added, would be to support the interests 
of the young Balkan nations Wrapped m this optimism, Count 
Corti proceeded, as first Italian delegate, to Berlin, where he 
found himself obliged, on the 38th of May, to join reluctantly m 
sanctioning the Austrian occupation of Bosnia and Herzegovina 
On the 8th of July the revelation of the Anglo-Ottoiman treaty 
for the British occupation of Cyprus took the congress by surprise 
Italy, who had made the integrity of the Ottoman empire a 
cardinal point of her Eastern policy, felt this change of the 
Mediterranean status quo the more severely inasmuch as, in 
order not to btram her relations with Irance, she had turned a 
deaf ear to Austrian, Russian and German advice to prepare to 
occupy Tunisia in agreement with Great Bntam Count Corti 
had no suspicion that France had adopted a less disinterested 
attitude towards similar suggestions from Bismarck and Lord 
Salisbury He therefore returned from the German capital 
with “ clean ” but empty hands, a plight which found marked 
disfavour in Italian eyes, and stimulated anti-Austrian Irre- 
dcntiBm Ever smee Venetia had been ceded by 
Austria to the emperor Napoleon, and by him to Italy, 
after the war of 1866, secret revolutionary com- 
mittees had been foimed in 4 ;he northern Italian provinces to 
prepare for the “redemption” of Trent and Irieste For 
twelve years these committees had remained comparatively in- 
active, but m 1878 the presence of the ex-Garibaldian Cairoli 
at the head of the government, and popular dissatisfaction at the 
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spread of Austnan sway on the Adriatic, encouraged them to 
begin a senes of noisy demonstrations On the evening of the 
signature at Berlm of the clause sanctioning the Austrian occupa- 
tion of Bosnia and Herzegovina, an Inedentist not took place 
before the Austrian consulate at Venice The Italian govern- 
ment attached little importance to the occurrence, and believed 
that a diplomatic expression of regret would suffice to allay 
Austnan irritation Austria, indeed, might easily have been 
persuaded to ignore the Irredentist agitation, had not the 
equivocal attitude of Can oh and Zanardelli east doubt upon the 
sincerity of their regret Ihe former at Pavia (15th October 
1878), and the latter at Arco (3rd November), declared publicly 
that Irredentist manifestations could not be prevented under 
existing laws, but gave no hint of introducing any law to sanction 
their prevention “ Repression, not prevention’' became the 
official formula, the enunciation of which by Cairoli at Pavia 
caused Count Corti and two other ministers to resign 
The fall of Cairoli, and the formation of a second Depretis 
cabinet in 1878, brought no substantial change in the attitude 
of the government towards Irredentism, nor was the position 
improved by the return of Cairoli to power in the following July 
Though aware of Bismarck’s hostility towards Italy, of the 
conclusion of the Austio-Germaii alliance of 1879, 
undisguised ill-wiU of France, Italy not only made no attempt 
to crush an agitation as mischievous as it was futile, but granted 
a stale funeral to General Avezzana, president of the Irredentist 
League In Bonghi’s mordant phrase, the foreign policy of 
Italy during this period may be said to have been characterized 
by “ enormous intellectual impotence counterbalanced by equal 
moral feebleness ” Home affairs were scarcely better managed 
Parliament had degenerated into a congeries of personal groups, 
whose members were eager only to overturn cabinets in order 
to secure power for the leaders and official favours for themselves 
Depretis, who had succeeded Cairoli m December 1878, fell in 
July 1879, after a vote in which Cairoli and Nicotera joined the 
Conser\ative opposition On 12th July Cairoli formed a new 
administration, only to resign on 24th November, and to recon- 
struct his cabinet with the help of Depretis Ihe administration 
of finance was as chaotic as the condition of parliament The 
£2,400,000 surplus announced by Seismit Doda proved to be a 
myth Nevertheless Maghani, who succeeded Seismit Doda, 
had neither the perspicacity nor the courage to resist the abolition 
of the grist tax The first vote of the Chamber for the immediate 
diminution of the tax, and for its total abolition on ist January 
ptaaace Opposed by the Senate A second bill 

was passed by the Chamber on i8th July 1879, 
vidmg for the immediate repeal of the grist tax on minor cereals, 
and for its total abolition on ist January 1884 While approving 
the repeal in regard to minor cereals, the Senate (24th January 
1 880) again rejected the repeal of the tax on grinding wheat as 
prejudicial to national finance After the general election of 
1 880, however, the Ministerialists, aided by a number of factious 
Conservatives, passed a third bill repealing the grist tax on 
wheat (loth July 1880), the repeal to take effect from the ist of 
January 1884 onwards The Senate, in which the partisans of 
the mmistry had been increased by numerous appointments ad 
hoc, finally set the seal of its approval upon the measure Not- 
withstanding this prospective loss of revenue, parliament showed 
great reluctance to vote any new impost, although hardly a year 
previously it had sanctioned (30th June 1879) Depretis’s scheme 
for spendmg during the next eighteen years £43,200,000 m 
building 5000 kilometres of railway, an expenditure not wholly 
justified by the impoitance of the Imes, and useful principally 
as a source of electoral sops for the constituents of ministerial 
deputies The unsatisfactory financial condition of the Florence, 
Rome and Naples municipalities necessitated state help, but 
the Chamber nevertheless proceeded with a light heart (23rd 
February 1881) to sanction the issue of a foreign loan for 
£26,000,000, with a view to the abolition of the forced currency, 
thus addmg to the burdens of the exchequer a load which 
three years later again dragged Italy into the gulf of chronic 
deficit. 
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In no modern country is error or incompetence on the part 
of administrators more swiftlv follpwed by retiibution than m 
Italy , both at home and abroad she is hemmed in 
by political and economic conditions which leave 
httle margin for folly, and still less fpr “ mental and moral 
insufficiency,” such as had been displayed by the Left Nemesis 
came m the spring of 1881, m the form of the French invasion 
of lunisia Guiccioli, the biographer of Selja, observes that 
Italian politicians find it especially hard to resist ” the temptation 
of appearing crafty ” Ihe men of the Ix‘ft believed themselvear 
subtle enough to retain the confidence and esteem of all foreign 
powers while coquetting at home with elements which some 
of these powers had reason to legard with suspicion Italy, 
in constant danger from France, needed good relations witli 
Austria and Germany, but could only attain the goodwill gf 
the former by fiim treatment of the revolutionary Irredentist 
agitation, and of the latter by clear demonstration of Italian 
will and ability to cope with all anti-monarchical forces Depretis 
and Cairoli did neither the one noi the other Hence, when 
opportunity offered firmly to establish Italian predominance in 
the central Mediterranean by an occupation of Tunisia, Ihty 
found themselves deprived of those confidential relations with 
the central powers, and even with Great Britain, which might 
have enabled them to use the opportunity to fall advantage 
Ihe conduct of Italy in declining the suggestions leeeived from 
Count Andrdssy and Geneial Ignatiev on the eve of the Russo- 
lurkish War — that Italy should seek compensation in Tupisia 
for the extension of Austrian sway in the Balkans — and 111 
subsequently rejecting the German suggestion to come to an 
ariangement with Great Britain for the occupation of Tunisia as 
compensation for the British occupation of Cyprus, was certainly 
due to fear lest an attempt on Tunisia should lead to a war with 
Trance, for which Italy knew herself to be totally unprepared 
This very unpreparedness, however, rendeied still less excusable 
her treatment of the Irredentist agitation, which brought her 
within a nair’s-breaath of a conflict with Austria Although 
Cairoli, upon learning of the Anglo-Ottoman convention in regard 
to Cyprus, had advised Count Corti of the possibility that Great 
Britain might seek to placate France by conniving at a French 
occupation of Tunisia, neither he nor Count Corti had any 
inkling of the verbal arrangemr nt made be tween Lord Salisbury 
and Waddmgton at the instance of Bismarcl , taat, when con- 
venient, France should occupy Tunisia, an agreement afterwards 
confirmed (with a rcseiwe as to the eventual attitude of Italy) 
in despatches exchanged in July and August 1878 between the 
Qudi d’Orsay and Downing Street Almost up to the moment 
of the French occupation of Tunisia the Italian government 
behoved that Great Britain, it only out of gratitude for the bearing 
of Italy in connexion with tlie Dulcigno demonstration in the 
autumn of 1880, would prevent h 1 ench acquisition of the Regency 
Ignorant of the assurance conveyed to France by Lord Granville 
that the Gladstone cabinet would respect the engagements of 
the Beaconsfield-Salisbury admuustration, Cairoli, m deference 
to Italian public opinion, endeavoured to neutralize the activity 
of the French consul Roustan by the appointment of an equally 
energetic Italian consul, Maccib Ihe rivalry between these 
two officials in Tunisia contributed not a little to strain Franco- 
Italian relations, but jt is doubtful whether Trance would have 
precipitated her action had not General Menabrea, Italian 
ambassadoi in London, urged his government to purchase the 
Tunis-Goletta railway from the Lngljsh corapi»ny by which it 
had been constructed A Fruich attempt to purchase the line 
was upset in the English courts, and the railway was finally 
secured by Italy at a price more than eight times its real value 
Ihis pertinacity engendered a belief m France that Italy was 
about to undertake in lunisia a more aggressive policy than 
necessary for the protection of her commercial interests Roustan 
therefore hastened to extort from the bey concessions cj^lculated 
to neutralize the advantages which Italy had hoped to sccuie 
by the possession of the Tunis-Goletta line , and at the same time 
the French government prepared at loulon an expeditionary 
corps for the occupation of the Regency In the spring of r88i 
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the Kroumir tnbe was reported to hav c attacked a French force 
on the Algerian border, and on the 9th of April Roustan informed 
the bey of Tunis that France would chastise the assailants 
Ihe bey issued futile protests to the powers On the 26th of 
April the island of Tabarca was occupied by the l^rench, Bizerta 
was seized on the 2nd of May, and on the 12th of May the bey 
signed the treaty of Bardo accepting the Prench protectorate. 
PTance undertook the maintenance of order in the Regency, 
and assumed the representation of Tunisia in all dealings with 
other countries 

Italian indignation at the PTench coup de mam was the 
deeper on account of the apparent duplicity of the government 
of the Republic On the iith of May the French foreign 
minister, Barth 614 my Saint Hilaire, had officially assured the 
Italian ambassador in Pans that Prance “ had no thought of 
occupying lunisia or any part of Tunisian territory, beyond 
some points of the Kroumir country ” This assurance, dictated 
by Jules Ferry to Barth 616 my Saint Hilaire m the presence of 
the Italian ambassador, and by him telegraphed en clatr to Rome, 
was considered a binding pledge that France would not materially 
alter the status quo m Tunisia Documents subsequently published 
have somewhat attenuated the responsibility of P^erry and 
Saint Hilaire for this breach of faith, and have shown that the 
Prench forces in Tunisia acted upon secret instructions from 
General Farre, minister of war in the P^erry cabinet, who pursued 
a policy diametrically opposed to the official declarations made 
by the premier and the foreign minister Even had this circum- 
stance been known at the time, it could scarcely have mitigated 
the intense resentment of the whole Italian nation at an event 
which was considered tantamount not only to the destruction 
of Italian aspirations to Tunisia, but to the rum of the intf*rests 
of the numerous Italian colony and to a constant menace against 
the security of the Sicilian and south Italian coasts 

Had the blow thus struck at Italian influence m the Mediter- 
ranean induced politicians to sink for a while their personal 
differences and to unite in presenting a hrm front to foreign 
nations, the crisis in regard to Tunisia might not have been 
wholly unproductive of good Unfortunately, on this, as on 
other critical occasions, deputies proved themselves incapable of 
common effort to promote general welfare While excitement 
over Tunisia was at its height, but before the situation was 
irretrievably compromised to the disadvantage of Italy, Cairoli 
had been compelled to resign by a vote of want of confidence m 
the Chamber The only politician capable of dealing adequately 
with the situation was Sella, leader of the Right, and to him the 
crown appealed The faction leaders of the Left, though divided 
by personal jealousies and mutually incompatible ambitions, 
agreed that the worst evil which could befall Italy would be the 
leturn of the Right to power, and conspired to preclude the 
possibility of a Sella cabinet An attempt by Depretis to re- 
compose the Cairoli ministry pro^ ed fruitless, and after eleven 
precious days had been lost. King Humbert was obliged, on the 
19th of April 1881, to refuse CairolTs resignation The conclusion 
of the treaty of Bardo on the 12th of May, however, compelled 
Cairoli to sacrifice himself to popular indignation Again Sella 
was called upon, but again the dog-in-the-manger policy of 
Depretis, Cairoli, Nicotera and Baccarini, in conjunction with 
the intolerant attitude of some extreme Conservatives, proved 
fatal to his endeavours Depretis then succeeded in recomposing 
the Cairoli cabinet without Cairoli, Mancini being placed at the 
foreign office Except m regard to an increase of the army 
estimates, urgently demanded by public opinion, the new 
ministry had practically no programme Public opinion was 
fuither irntated against France by the massacre of some Italian 
workmen at Marseilles on the occasion of the return of the 
French expedition from Tunisia, and Depretis, m response to 
public feeling, found himself obliged to mobilize a part of the 
militia for military exercises In this condition of home and 
foreign affairs occurred disorders at Rome in connexion with the 
transfer of the remains of Pius IX from St Peter’s to the basilica 
of San Lorenzo Most of the responsibility lay with the Vatican, 
which had arranged the procession in the way best calculated to 
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irritate Italian feeling, but little excuse can be offered for the 
failure of the Italian authorities to maintain public order In 
conjunction with the occupation of Tunisia, the effect of these 
disorders was to exhibit Italy as a country powerless to defend 
Its interests abroad or to keep peace at home The scandal and 
the pressure of foreign Catholic opinion compelled Depretis to 
pursue a more energetic policy, and to publish a formal declaration 
of the intangibility of the Law of Guarantees 
Meanwhile a conviction was spreading that the only way of 
escape from the dangerous isolation of Italy lay in closer agree- 
ment with Austria and Germany Depretis tardily 
recognized the need for such agreement, if only to 
remove the coldness and invincible diffidence ” which, Alliance 
by subsequent confession of Mancini,then characterized 
the attitude of the central powers , but he was opposed to anjr 
formal alliance, lest it might arouse French resentment, while the 
new Franco-Italian treaty was still unconcluded, and the foreign 
loan for the abolition of the forced currency had still to be 
floated He, indeed, was not disposed to concede to public 
opinion anything beyond an increase of the army, a measure 
insistently demanded by Garibaldi and the I eft Ihe Right like- 
wise desired to strengthen both army and navy, but advocated 
cordial relations with Berlin and Vienna as a guarantee against 
French domineering, and as a pledge that Italy would be vouch- 
safed time to effect her armaments without disturbing financial 
equilibrium The Right also hoped that closer accord with 
Germany and Austria would compel Italy to conform her home 
policy more nearly to the principles of order prevailing in 
those empires More resolute than Right or Left was the 
Centre, a small group led by Sidney Sonnino, a young 
politician of unusual fibre, which sought m the press and in 
parliament to spread a conviction that the only sound basis for 
Italian policy would be close alliance with the central powers and 
a friendly understanding with Great Britain in regard to Mediter- 
ranean affairs The principal Italian public men were divided in 
opinion on the subject of an alliance Peruzzi, Lanza and 
Bonghi pleaded for equal friendship with all powers, and 
especially with France , Crispi, Minghetti, Cadorna and others, 
including Blanc, secretary-general to the foreign office, openly 
favoured a pro-Austrian polic> Austria and Germany, however, 
scarcely reciprocated these dispositions The Irredentist agita- 
tion had left profound traces at Berlin as well as at Vienna, and 
had given rise to a distrust of Depretis which nothing had yet 
occurred to allay Nor, in view of the comparati\ e weakness of 
Italian armaments, could eagerness to find an ally be deemed 
conclusive proof of the value of Italian friendship Count di 
Robilant, Italian ambassador at Vienna, warned his government 
not to yield too readily to pro-Austrian pressure, lest the dignity 
of Italy be compromised, or her desire for an alliance be granted 
on onerous terms Mancini, foreign minister, who was as anxious 
as Depretis for the conclusion of the Franco-Italian commercial 
treaty, gladly followed this advice, and limited his efforts to the 
maintenance of correct diplomatic relations with the central 
powers Except in regard to the Roman question, the advantages 
and disadvantages of an Italian alliance with Austria and 
Germany counterbalanced each other A rapprochement with 
France and a continuance of the Irredentist movement could not 
fail to arouse Austro-German hostility , but, on the other hand, 
to draw near to the central powers would inevitably accentuate 
the diffidence of Prance In the one hypothesis, as in the other, 
Italy could count upon the moral support of Great Britain, but 
could not make of British friendship the keystone of a Continental 
policy Apart from resentment against France on account of 
Tunisia there remained the question of the temporal power of the 
pope to turn the scale in favour of Austria and Germany Danger 
of foreign interference in the relations between Italy and the papacy 
had never been so great since the Italian occupation of Rome, as 
when, in the summer of 18&1, the disorders during the transfer of 
the remains of Pius IX had lent an unwonted ring of plausibility 
to the papal complaint concerning the “ miserable ” position of 
the Holy See Bismarck at that moment had entered upon his 
“ pilgrimage to Canossa,” and was anxious to obtain from the 
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Vatican the support of German Catholics What resistance 
could Italy have offered had the German chancellor, seconded by 
Austria, and assuredly supported by Fiance, called upon Italy to 
revise the Law of Guarantees m conformity with Catholic 
exigencies, or had he taken the initiative of making papal in- 
dependence the subject of an international conference ? Fiiend- 
ship and alliance with Catholic Austria and powerful Germany 
could alone lav this spectre This was the only immediate 
advantage Italy could hope to obtain by drawing nearer the 
central Powers 

The political conditions of Europe favoured the realization 
of Italian desires Growing rivalry between Austria and Russia 
m the Balkans rendered the continuance of the “ League of the 
Thiee Emperors ” a practical impossibility The Austro- 
German alliance of 1879 formally guaranteed the territory of 
the contracting parties, but Austria could not count upon 
effectual help from Germany in case of war, since Russian attack 
upon Austria would certainly have been followed by French 
attack upon Germany As in 1869-1870, it therefore became a 
matter of the highest importance for Austria to retain full 
disposal of all her troops by assuring herself against Italian 
aggression The tsar, Alexander III , under the impression of 
the assassination of his father, desired, however, the renewal 
of the Dreikatserhund, both as a guarantee of European peace 
and as a conservative league against revolutionary parties 
The German emperor shared this desire, but Bismarck and the 
Austrian emperor wished to substitute for the imperial league 
some more advantageous combination Hence a tacit under- 
standing between Bismarck and Austria that the latter should 
profit by Italian resentment against h ranee to draw Italv into 
the orbit of the Austro-German alliance For the moment 
Germany was to hold aloof lest any active initiative on her part 
should displease the Vatican, of whose help Bismarck stood 
m need 

At the beginning of August 1881 the Austrian press mooted the 
idea of a visit from King Humbert to the emperor hranci*- 
Joseph Count di Robilant, anxious that Italv should not seem 
to beg a smile from the central Powers, advised Mancini to receive 
with caution the suggestions of the Austrian press Deprctis 
took occasion to deny, in a form scarcely courteous, the prob- 
ability of the visit Robilant’s opposition to a precipitate 
acceptance of the Austrian hint was founded upon fear lest King 
Humbert at Vienna might be pressed to disavow Irredentist 
aspirations, and upon a desire to arrange for a visit of the emperor 
Francis Joseph to Rome m return for King Humbert’s visit to 
Vienna Seeing the hesitation of the Italian government, the 
Austrian and German semi-official press redoubled their efforts 
to bring about the visit By the end of September the idea 
had gained such ground in Italy that the visit was practically 
settled, and on the 7th of October Mancini informed Robilant 
(who was then m Italy) of the fact Though he considered 
such precipitation impolitic, Robilant, finding that confidential 
information of Italian intentions had already been conveyed 
to the Austrian government, sought an interview with King 
Humbert, and on the 17th of October started for Vienna to settle 
the conditions of the visit Depretis, fearing to jeopardize the 
impending conclusion of the hranco-Italian commercial treaty, 
would have preferred the visit to take the form of an act of 
personal courtesy between sovereigns The Austrian government, 
for Its part, desired that the king should be accompanied by 
Depretis, though not by Mancini, lest the presence of the Italian 
foreign minister should lend to the occasion too marked a political 
character Mancmi, unable to brook exclusion, insisted, how- 
ever, upon accompanying the king King Humbert with 
Queen Marghenta reached Vienna on the morning of the 27th 
of October, and stayed at the Hofburg until the 31st of October 
The visit was marked by the greatest cordiality. Count Robilant’s 
fears of moppoitune pressure with regard to Irredentism 
proving groundless Both in Germany and Austria the visit 
was construed as a preliminary to the adhesion of Italy to the 
Austro-German alliance Count Hatzfeldt, on behalf of the 
German Foreign Office, informed the Italian ambassador in 


Berlin that whatever was done at Vienna would be regarded as 
having been done in the German capital Nor did nascent 
irritation in Trance prevent the conclusion of the Franco-Italian 
commercial treaty, which was signed at Pans on the '^rd of 
November 

In Italy public opinion as a whole was favourable to the visit, 
especially as it was not considered an obstacle to the projected 
increase of the armv and navy Doubts, however, soon sprang up 
as to Its effect upon the minds of Austrian statesmen, since on 
the 8th of November the language employed by Kdllay and CounJt 
AndrAssv to the Ilungaiian delegations on the subject of 
Irredentism was scarcely calculated to soothe Italian siiscepti- 
bilit es But on 9th November the European situation was 
suddenly modified by the formation of the Gambetta cabinet, 
and, in view of the policy of revenge with which Gambetta was 
supposed to he identified, it became imperative for Bismarck to 
assure himself that Italy would not l>e enticed into a Francophil 
attitude by any concession Gambetta might offei As usual 
when dealing with weaker nations, the German chancellor re- 
sorted to intimidation He not only re-established the Prussian 
legation to the Vatican, suppressed since 1874 and omitted 
from the imperial message to the Reichstag (17th Novembci 
1881) all reference to King Humbert’s visit to Vienna, but took 
occasion on the 29th of November to refer to Italy as a country 
tottering on the verge of revolution, and opened m the German 
semi-official press a campaign in favour of an international 
guarantee for the independence of the papacy 1 hese manccuvres 
produced their effect upon Italian public opinion In the long 
and important debate upon foreign policy in the Italian Chamber 
of Deputies (6th to 9th December) the fear was repeatedly 
expressed lest Bismarck should seek to purchase the support 
of German Catholics by raising the Roman (juestion M incini, 
still unwilling frankly to adhere to the Austro-German alliance, 
found his policy of “ friendship all round ” impeded by Gambetta s 
uncompromising attitude in regard to Tunisia Bismaick never- 
theless continued his press campaign m favour of the temporal 
power until, reassured by Gambetta’s decision to send Roustan 
back to I unis to complete as minister the anti-Italian programme 
begun as consul, he finally instructed his organs to emphasi/e 
the common interests of Germany and Italy on the occasion of 
the opening of the St Gothard tunnel But the effect of the 
German press campaign could not be effaced in a day At 
the new year’s reception of deputies King Humbert aroused 
enthusiasm by a significant remark that Italy intended to remain 
“ mistress in her own house ’ , while Mancini addressed to count 
de Launay, Italian ambassador in Berlin, a haughty despat(h, 
repudiating the supposition that the pope might (as Bismarckian 
emissaries had suggested to the Vatican) obtain abroad greater 
spiritual liberty than in Borne, or that closer relations between 
Italy and Germany, such as were required by the interests and 
aspirations of the two countries, could be made in any way 
contingent upon a modification of Italuxn freedom of action m 
regard to home affairs 

Ihe sudden fall of Gambetta (26th January 1882) having 
removed the fear of immediate European complications, the 
cabinets of Berlin and Vienna again displayed diffidence towaids 
Italy So great was Bismarck’s distrust of Italian parliamentaiy 
instability, his doubts of Italian capacity for offensive warfare 
and his feai of the Francophil tendencies of Depretis, that foi 
many weeks the Italian ambassador at Berlin was unable tc 
obtain audience ot the chancellor But foi the lunisian questior 
Italy might again have been drawn into the wake of Trance 
Mancini tried to impede the oiganization of Trench rule in the 
I Regency by refusing to recognize the treaty of Bardo, yet sc 
careless was Bismarck of Italian susceptibilities that he in- 
structed the German consul at Tunis to recognize French decrees 
Partly under the influence of these circumstances, and partly 
in response to persuasion by Baron Blanc, secretary-general 
for foreign affairs, Mancini instructed Count di Robilant to open 
j negotiations for an Italo-Austrian alliance — instructions wh’ch 
Robilant neglected until questioned by Count Kalndky on the sub- 
ject Ihe first exchange of ideas betv/een the two Governments 
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proved fruitless, since Kalnoky, somewhat Clencal-mmded, 
was averse from guaranteeing the integrity of all Italian 
territory, and Maiioini was equally unwilling to guarantee to 
Austria permanent possession of Trent and Trieste. Mancmi, 
moreover, wished the treaty of alliance to provide for reciprocal 
protection of the chief interests of the contracting Powers, 
Italy undertaKing to second Austria-Hungary in the Balkans, 
and Austria and Germany pledging themselves to support 
Italy in Mediterranean questions Without some such proviso 
Italy would, m Mancim’s opinion, be exposed single-lianded 
to French resentment At the request of Kabioky, Mancini 
defined his proposal m a memorandum, but the illness of himself 
and Depretis, combined with an untoward discussion m the 
Italian press on the failure of the Austrian emperor to return m 
Rome King Humbert’s visit to Vienna, caused negotiations to 
drag Ihe pope, it transpired, had refused to receive the 
emperor if he came to Rome on a visit to the Quirmal, and 
Francis Joseph, though anxious to return King Humbert's 
visit, was unable to offend the feelings of his Catholic subjects 
Meanwhile (nth May 1882) the Italian parliament adopted the 
new Army Bill, involving a special credit of £5,100,000 for the 
creation of two new army corps, by which the war footing of the 
regular army was raised to nearly 850,000 men and the ordinary 
military estimates to £8,000,000 per annum Garibaldi, who, 
since the French occupation of Funis, had ardently worked for 
the increase of the army, had thus the satisfaction of seeing hts 
desire realized before his death at Caprera, on the 2nd 
0«wiba/tf/ spirit a child, in character a man 

of classic mould,” Garibaldi had remained the nation’s 
idol, an almost legendary hero whose place none could aspire 
to fill Gratitude for his achievements and sorrow for his death 
found expression m universal mourning wherein king and 
peasant equally joined Before his death, and almost con- 
temporaneously with the passing of the Army Bill, negotiations 
for the alliance were renewed Encouraged from Berlin, Kaln6ky 
agreed to the reciprocal territorial guarantee, but dechned 
reciprocity in support of special interests Mancini had therefore 
to be content with a declaration that the allies would act m 
mutually friendly intelligence Depretis made some opposition, 
but finally acquiesced, and the tieaty of triple alliance was signed 
on the 20th of May 1883, five days after the promulgation of 
the Franco-Italian commercial treaty in Pans Though partial 
signature revelations ha\e been made, the exact tenor of the 
oitte treaty of triple alliance has never been divulged 

Treaty, It is known to have been concluded for a period of 

five years, to have pledged the contracting parties 
to join m resisting attack upon the territory of any one of them, 
and to have specified the military disposition to be adopted by 
each m case attack should come either from France, or from 
Russia, or from both simultaneously The Italian General 
Staff IS said to have undertaken, in the event of war against 
France, to operate with two armies on the north-western frontier 
against the French armce des Alpts, of which the war strength is 
about 2^0,000 men A thud Italian army would, if expedient, 
pass into Germany, to operate against either France or Ru'isia 
Austria undertook to guard the Adriatic on land and sea, and 
to help Germany by checkmating Russia on land Germany 
would be sufficiently employed in cariying on war against two 
fronts Kalnoky desired that both the terms of the treaty and 
the fact of its conclusion should remain secret, but Bismarck 
and Mancini hastened to hint at its existence, the former in the 
Reichstag on the 12th of June 1882, and the latter in the Italian 
semi-official press A revival of Irredentism m connexion with 
the execution of an Austrian deserter named Oberdank, who 
after escaping into Italy endeavoured to return to Austria with 
explosive Iximbs m his possession, and the cordial references to 
France made bv Depretis at Stradella (8th October 1882), 
prevented the French government from suspecting the existence 
of the alliance, or from ceasing to strive after a Franco-Italiaii 
understanding Suspicion was not aroused until March 1883, 
when Mancini, in defending himself against strictures upon his 
refusal to co-operate with Great Bntam in Egypt, practically 


revealed the existence of the treaty, thereby irntating Fiance 
and destroying Depretis 's secret hope of finding m the triple 
alliance the advantage of an Austro-German guarantee without 
the disadvantage of French enmity In Italy the revelation 
of the treaty was haded vYith satisfaction except by the Ciencals, 
who were enraged at the blow thus struck at the restoration 
of the pope’s temporal power, and by the Radicals, who feared 
botn the inevitable breach with republican France and the 
reinforcement of Italian constitutional parties by intimacy 
with strong monarchical states such as Germany and Austria 
These very considerations naturally combined to recommend 
the fact to constitutionalists, who saw m it, besides the territorial 
guaiantee, the elimination of the danger of foreign interference 
m the relations between Italy and the Vatican, such as Bismarck 
had recently threatened and sucli as France was believed ready 
to propyose 

Nevertheless, during its first period (1882-1887) the triple 
alliance failed to ensure cordiality between the contracting 
Powers Mancmi exerted himself in a hundred ways to soothe 
French resentment He not only refused to join Great Britain 
m the Egyptian expedition, but agreed to suspend Italian 
consular jurisdiction m Funis, and deprecated suspicion of 
French designs upon Morocco His efforts were worse tlian 
futile France remained cold, while Bismarck and Kalnoky, 
distrustful of the Radicalism of Depretis and Mancmi, assumed 
towards their ally an attitude almost hostile Possibly Germany 
and Austria may have been influenced by the secret treaty signed 
between Austria, Germany and Russia on the 21st of March 
1884, and ratified dunng the meeting of the three emperors at 
Skierniewice in September of that year, by which Bismarck, in 
return for “ honest brokerage ” m the Balkans, is understood 
to have obtamed from Austna and Russia a promise of bene- 
volent neutrality m case Germany should be forced ” to make 
war upon a fourth power — France Guaranteed thus against 
Russian attack, IteJy bcc-ame in tlie eyes of the central poweis 
a negligible quantity, and was treated accordingly Though 
kept in tiie dark as to the Skicrniewice arrangement, the Italian 
government soon discovered from the course of events that the 
triple alliance had practically lost its object, European peace 
having been assured without Italian ^co-operation Meanwhile 
France provided Italy with fresh cause for uneasiness by abating 
her hostility to Germany Italy in consequence drew nearer 
to Great Britain, and at the London conference on the Egyptian 
financial question sided with Great Britain against Austna and 
Germany At the same time negotiations took place with 
Great Bntam for an Italian occupation of Massawa, and Mancmi, 
dreaming of a vast Anglo-Italian enterprise against the Mahdi, 
expatiated in the spnng of 1885 upon the glories of an Anglo- 
Ttalian alliance, an indiscretion which drew upon him a scarcely- 
veiled dhnentt from London Again speaking in the Chamber, 
Mancini claimed for Italy the principal merit in the conclusion 
of the triple alliance, but declared that the alliance left Italy 
full liberty of action in regard to interests outside its scope, 
“ espeaally as there was no possibility of obtaining protection 
for such interests from those who by the alliance had not under- 
taken to protect them ” These words, which revealed the 
absence of any stipulation in regard to the protection of Italian 
interests m the Mediterranean, created lively dissatisfaction m 
Italy and corresponding satisfaction m France They hastened 
Mancini’s downfall (17th June 1885), and prepared the advent 
of count di Robilant, who three months later succeeded Mancmi 
at the Italian Foreign Office Robilant, for whom the Skiernie- 
wice pact was no secret, followed a firmly independent policy 
throughout the Bulgarian crisis of 1S85-1886, dechnmg to be 
drawn into any action beyond that required by the treaty of 
Berlin and the protection of Italian interests m the Balkans 
Italy, indeed, came out of the Eastern cnsis with enhanced 
prestige and with her relations to Austna greatly improved 
Awards Prince Bismarck Robilant maintained an attitude 
of dignified independence, and os, m the spnng of i886, the 
moment for the renewal of the triple allmnce drew near, he 
I profited by the development of the Bulganan cnsis and the 
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threatened Franco-Russmn understanding to secure from the 
central powers “ something more ’’ than the bare terntorral 
guarantee of the original treaty This ‘‘ something more ** 
consisted, at least m part, of the arrangement, with the help of 
Austria and Germany, of an Anglo-Italian naval understanding 
having special reference to the Eastern question, but providing 
for common action by the British and Italian fleets m the 
Mediterranean m case of war A vote of the Italian Chamber on 
the 4th of February 1S87, m connexion with the disaster to Italian 
troops at Dngali, in Abyssinia, brought about the resignation 
of the Depretis-Robilcint cabinet The crisis dragged for three 
months, and before its definitive solution by the formation of a 
Depretis-Crispi ministry, Robilant succeeded (17th March 1887) 
in renewing the triple alliance on terms more favourable to 
Plrstre- Italy than those obtained in 18S2 Not only did he 
aewMtof secure concessions from Austria and Germany corre- 
tbe Triph sponding in some degree to the improved state of the 
Aiiimac0 Italian army and navy, but, m virtue of the Anglo- 
Italian understanding, assured the practical adhesion of Great 
Britain to the European policy of the centi'al powers, a triumph 
probably greater than any registered by Italian diplomacy 
since the completion of national unity 
The period between May 1881 and July 1887 occupied, m the 
region of foreign affairs, by the negotiation, conclusion and 
interaai triple alliance, by the Bulgarian crisis 

reforms dawn of an Italian colonial policy, was 

marked at home by urgent political and economic 
problems, and by the parliamentary phenomena known as 
trasformtsmo On the igth of June 1881 the Chamber adopted a 
Franchise Reform Bill, which increased the electorate from 
600,000 to 2,000,00c by lowering the fiscal qualification from 
40 to 19 80 liie m direct taxation, and by extending the suffiage 
to all persons who had passed through the two lower standards 
of the elementary schools, and practically to all persons able 
to read and write The immediate result of the reform was to 
increase the political influence of large cities where the proportion 
of illiterate workmen was lower than in the country districts, 
and to exclude from the franchise numbers of peasants and small 
proprietors who, though of more conservative temperament 
and of better economic position than the artizan population of 
the large towns, were often unable to fulfil the scholarship 
qualification On the 12th of Apnl 1883 the forced currency was 
formally abolished by the resumption of treasury payments 
in gold with funds obtained through a loan of £14,500,000 issued 
in London on the 5th of May 1882 Owing to the hostility of 
the French market, the loan was covered with difficulty, and, 
though the gold premium fell and commercial exchanges were 
temporarily facilitated by the resumption of cash payments, 
1C IS doubtful whether these advantages made up foi the burden of 
£640,000 additional annual interest thrown upon the exchequer 
On the 6th of March 1885 parliament finally sanctioned the 
conventions by which state railwavs were farmed out to thiee 
private companies — the Mediterranean, Adriatic and Sicilian 
The railways redeemed in 1875-1876 had been worked in the 
interval by the government at a heavy loss A commission of 
inquiry reported in favour of private management The conven- 
tions, concluded for a penod of sixty years, but terminable by 
either party after twenty or forty years, retained for the state 
the possession of the lines (except the southern railway, viz 
the line from Bologna to Bnndisi belonging to the Society 
Meridionale to whom the Adriatic lines were now farmed), but 
sold rolling stock to the companies, arranged various schedules 
of state subsidy for lines projected or in course of construction, 
guaranteed interest on the bonds of the companies and arranged 
for the division of revenue between the companies, the reserve 
fund and the state National control of the railways was seaired 
by a provuso that the directors must be of Italian nationality 
Depretis and his colleague Genala, minister of public works, 
experienced ^reat difficulty in securing paHiamentarv sanction for 
the conventions, not so much on accoimt of their defective 
character, as from the opposition of local interests anxious to 
extort new lines from the government In fact, the conventions 


were only voted by a majority of twenty-three votes after the 
government had undertaken to increase the length of new state* 
built lines from 1500 to 2500 kilometres Unfortun- 
ately, the calculation of probable railway revenue on 
which the conventions had been based proved to be 
enormously exaggerated Lor many yeais the 37 i % 
of the gross revenue (less the cost of maintaining the rolling 
stock, incumbent on the stat^) scarcely sufficed to pay the 
interest on debts mairrcd for railway construction and on 
the guaranteed bonds Gradually the increeise of traffic cop- 
sequent upon the industrial development of Italy decreased 
the annual losses of the state, but the position of the gos emment 
in regard to the railways still remained so unsatisfactory as to 
render the resumption of the whole system bv the state on the 
expiration of the first period of twenty years m 1905 inevitable 
Intimately bound up with the forced currency, the railway 
conventions and public works was the financial question m 
general From 1876, when equilibrium between piaance 
expenditure and revenue had first been attained, 
taxation yielded steady annual surpluses, which in i88i reached 
the satisfactory level of £2,120,000 Ihe gradual abolition of 
the gnst tax on minor cereals diminished the surplus in 1882 
to £236,000, and in 1883 to £110,000, while the total repeal of the 
grist tax on wheat, which took effect on the 1st of January 1884, 
coincided with the opening of a new and disastrous period of 
deficit True, the repeal of the grist tax was not the 
only, nor possibly even the principal, cause of the deficit 
The policy of “fiscal transformation” inaugurated by the 
Left increased revenue from indirect taxation horn £17,000,000 
m 1876 to more than £24,000,000 m 1887, by substituting 
heavy corn duties for the grist tax, and by raLsing the 
sugai and petroleum duties to unprecedented levels But 
partly from lack of firm financial administration, partly 
through the increase of military and naval expenditure (which 
in 1887 amounted to £9,000,000 foi the army, while special 
efforts were made to strengthen the navy), and principally 
through the constant dram of railway construction and public 
works, the demands upon the exchequer grew largely to exceed 
the normal increase of icvenue, and necessitated the cxintraction 
of new debts In their anxiety to remain m office Depretis and 
the finance minister Magliani, never hesitated to mortgage 
the finannal future of their countrv^ No concession could be 
denied to deputies, or groups of deputies, whose support was 
indispensable to the life of the cabinet, nor, under sue h < onditions, 
was It possible to place any effective rhedt upon administrative 
abuses in which politicians or their electors were interested 
Railways, roads and harlxuirs which contractors had undertaken 
to construct for reasonable amounts were freijuently made to 
cost thrice the original estimates Mmghetti, in a trenchant 
exposure of the parliamentary cx^ndition of Italy dunng this 
penod, cites a case in which a ciedit for certain public works 
was, dunng a debate m the Chamber, increased by the govern- 
ment from £6,600,000 to £9,000,000 m ordei to conciliate local 
political mterests In the spring of 1887 Genala, minister of 
public works, was taken to task for having sanctioned expenditure 
of £80,000,000 on railway construction while only £40,000,000 
had been included in the estimates As most of these credits 
were spread over a senes of >earh, succeeding administrations 
found their finamial liberty of action destroyed, and were 
obliged to cover deficit by constant issues of consolidated stock 
Thus the deficit of £940,000 for the financial year 1885-1886 
rose to nearly £2,920,000 in 1887-1888, and m 1888-1889 
attained the terrible level of £9,400,000 

Nevertheless, in spite of many and serious shortcomings, 
the long senes of Depretis administrat’ons was marked by the 
adoption of some useful measures Beside^ the realization of 
tlie formal programme of the Left, consisting of the repeal of 
the gnst tax, the abolition of the forced currency, the extensioa 
of the suffiage and the development of the railway system, 
Depretis laid the foundation for land tax re-assessment bv mtro- 
duang a new cadastral survey Unfortunately, the new survey 
was made largely optional, so that provinces which had reason 
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to hope for a diminution of land tax under a revised assessment 
hastened to complete their survey, while others, in which the 
average of the land tax was below a normal asses'^ment, 
neglected to comply with the provisions of the scheme An 
important undertaking, known as the Agricultural Inquiry, 
brought to light vast quantities of mformation valuable for 
future agrarian legislation The year 1885 saw the introduction 
and adoption of a measure embodying the principle of employers’ 
liability for accidents to workmen, a principle subsequently 
extended and more equitably defined in the spring of 1899 
An effort to encourage the development of the mercantile marine 
was made in the same year, and a convention was concluded 
with the chief lines of passenger steamers to retain their fastest 
vessels as auxiliaries to the fleet m case of war Sanitation and 
public hygiene received a potent impulse from the cholera 
epidemic of 1884, many of the unhealthiest quarters m Naples 
and other cities being demolished and rebuilt, with funds chiefly 
furnished by the state The movement was strongly supported 
by King Humbert, whose intrepidity in visiting the most 
dangerous spots at Busca and Naples while the epidemic was 
at its height, reassuring the panic-stricken inhabitants by his 
presence, excited the enthusiasm of his people and the admiration 
of Europe 

During the accomplishment of these and other reforms the 
condition of parliament underwent profound change By degrees 
**Trasfor administrations of the Left had ceased to rely 
solely upon the Liberal sections of the Chamber, and 
had carried their most important bills with the help 
of the Right 1 his process of transformation was not exclusively 
the work of Depretis, but had been initiated as early as 1873, 
when a portion of the Right under Minghetti had, by joining 
the Left, overturned the Lanza-Sella cabinet In 1876 Minghetti 
himself had fallen a victim to a similar defection of Conservative 
deputies The practical anmhilation of the old Right in the 
elections of 1876 opened a new parliamentary era Reduced in 
number to less than one hundred, and radically changed in spirit 
and composition, the Right gave way, if not to despair, at least 
to a despondency unsuited to an opposition party Though on 
more than one occasion personal rancour against the men of 
the Moderate Left prevented the Right from following Sella s 
advice and regaining, by timely coalition with cognate parlia- 
mentary elements, a portion of its former influence, the bulk of 
the party, with singular inconsistency, drew nearer and nearer 
to the Liberal cabinets The process was accelerated by Sella’s 
illness and death (14th March 1884), an event which cast profound 
discouragement over the more thoughtful of the Conservatives 
and Moderate Liberals, by whom Sella had been regarded as a 
supreme pohtical reserve, as a statesman whose experienced 
vigour and patriotic sagacity might have been trusted to lift 
Italy from any depth of folly or misfortune By a strange 
anomaly the Radical measures brought forward by the Left 
dimimshed instead of increasing the distance between it and the 
C onservatives Numeric ally insuffic lent to reject sue h measures, 
and lacking the fibre and the cohesion necessary for the pursuance 
of a far-sighted policy, the Right thought prudent not to employ 
its strength in uncompromising opposition, but rather, by sup- 
porting the government, to endeavour to modify Radical legisla- 
tion in a C onservative sense I n every case the calculation proved 
fallacious Radical measures were passed unmodified, and the 
Right was compelled sadly to accept the accomplished fact 
Thus It was with the abolition of the grist tax, the refoim of the 
suffrage, the railwa> conventions and many other bills When, 
in course of time, the extended suffrage increased the Republican 
and Extreme Radical elements in the Chamber, and the Liberal 
“ Pentarchy ” (composed of Crispi, Cairoli, Nicotera, Zanardelli 
and Baccanni) assumed an attitude of bitter hostility to Depretis, 
the Right, obeying the impulse of Minghetti, rallied openly 
to Depretis, lending him aid without which his prolonged term 
of ofldee would have been impossible The result was parlia- 
mentary chaos, baptized trasfornnsmo In May 1883 this process 
received official recognition by the elimination of the Radicals 
Zanardelli and Baccanni from the Depretis cabinet, while in 


the course of 1884 a Conservative, Signor Bianchen, was elected 
to the presidency of the Chamber, and another Conservative, 
General Ricotti, appointed to the War Office Though Depretis, 
at the end of his life in 1887, showed signs of repenting of the 
confusion thus created, he had established a parliamentary 
system destined largely to sterilize and vitiate the political life 
of Italy 

Contemporaneously with the vicissitudes of home and foreign 
policy under the Left there grew up in Italy a marked tendency 
towards colonial enterprise The tendency itself dated 
from 1869, when a congress of the Italian chambers of poUcy^^ 
commerce at Genoa had urged the Lanza cabinet to 
establish a commercial depot on the Red Sea On the nth of 
March 1870 an Italian shipper. Signor Rubattino, had bought the 
bay of Assab, with the neighbouring island of Darmakieh, from 
Beheran, sultan of Raheita, for £1880, the funds being furnished 
by the government The Egyptian government being unwilling 
to recognize the sovereignty of Btheran over Assab or his right 
to sell territory to a foreign power Visconti-Venosta thought it 
opportune not then to occupy Assab No further step was taken 
until, at the end of 1879, Rubattino prepared to establish a 
commercial station at Assab The British government made 
inquiry as to his intentions, and on the 19th of April 1880 
received a formal undertaking from Cairoli that Assab would 
never be fortified nor be made a military establishment Mean- 
while (January 1880) stores and materials were landed, and Assab 
was permanently occupied Eighteen months later a party of 
Italian sailors and explorers under Lieutenant Biglieri and 
Signor Giulietti were massacred in Egyptian territory Egypt, 
however, refused to make thorough inquiry into the massacre, 
and was only prevented from occupying Raheita and coming into 
conflict with Italy by the good oltices of Lord Granville, who 
dissuaded the Egyptian government fiom enforcing its sove- 
reignty On the 20th of September 1881 Beheran form«illy 
accepted Italian protection, and in the following February an 
Anglo-Italian convention established the Italian title to Assab 
on condition that Italy should formally recognise the suzerainty 
of the Porte and of the khedive over the Red Sea coast, and 
should prevent the transport of arms and munitions of war 
through the territory of Assab This convention was never 
recognized by the Porte nor by the Egyptian government A 
month later (loth March 1882) Rubattino made ovei his establish- 
ment to the Italian government, and on the 12th of June the 
Chamber adopted a bill constituting Assab an Italian crown 
colony 

Within four weeks of the adoption of this bill the bombardment 
of Alexandria by the British fleet (nth July 1882) opened an 
era destined profoundly to affect the colonial position of 
Italy Ihe revolt of Arabi Pasha (September 1881) 
had led to the meeting of an ambassadorial conference Quest ioo 
at Constantinople, promoted by Mancini, Italian 
minister for foreign affairs, in the hope of preventing Euiopcan 
intervention m Egypt and the permanent establishment ol an 
Anglo-French condominium to the detriment of Italian influence 
At the opening of the conference (231 d June 1882) Italy seemed 
the signature of a self-denying protocol whereby all the great 
poweis undertook to avoid isolated action , but the rapid develop- 
ment of the Cl ISIS m Egypt, and the refusal of France to co- 
operate with Great Britain in the restoration of ordei , necessitated 
vigorous action by the latter alone In view of the French 
refusal. Lord Gianville on the 27th of July invited Italy to join 
in restoring order in Egypt , but Mancini and Depretis, in 
spite of the efforts of Crispi, then in London, declined the 
offer Financial considerations, lack of proper transports for an 
expeditionary corps, fear of displeasing h ranee, dislike of a 
“ policy of adventure,” misplaced deference towards the ambassa- 
dorial conference in Constantinople, and unwillingness to thwart 
the current of Italian sentiment in favour of the Egyptian 
“ nationalists,” were the chief motives of the Italian refusal, 
which had the effect of somewhat estranging Great Britain and 
Italy Anglo-Italian relations, however, regained their noimal 
cordiality two years later, and found expression in the support 
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lent by Italy to the British proposal at the London conference on garrison to nearly 20,000 men The British government, 
the Egyptian question (July 1884) About the same time desirous of preventing an Italo-Abyssmian conflict, which could 
Mancini was informed by the Italian agent in Cairo that Great but strengthen the position of the Mahdists, despatched Mr 
Britain would be well disposed towards an extension of Italian (afterwards Sir) Gerald Portal from Massawa on the 29th of 
influence on the Red Sea coast Having sounded Lord Granville, October to mediate with the negus The mission proved fruitless 
Mancini received encouragement to seize Beilul and Massawa, Portal returned to Massawa on the 25th of December 1887, and 
in view of the projected restriction of the Egyptian zone of warned the Italians that John was preparing to attack them in 
military occupation consequent on the Mahdist rising in the the following spring with an army of 100,000 men On the 28th 
Sudan Lord Granville further inquired whether Italy would of March 1888 the negus indeed descended from the Abyssinian 
co-operate in pacifying the Sudan, and received an affirmative high plateau in the direction of Saati, but finding the Italian posi- 
reply Italian action was hastened by news that, in December tion too strong to be carried by assault, temporized and opened 
1884, an exploring party under Signor Bianchi, royal com- negotiations for peace His tactics failed to entice the Italians 
missioner for Assab, had been massacred in the Aussa (Danakil) from their position, and on the 3rd of April sickness among his 
country, an event which aroused in Italy a desire to punish the men compelled John to withdraw the Abyssinian army 1 he negus 
assassins and to obtain satisfaction for the still unpunished next marched against Menelek, king of Shoa, whose neutrality 
massacre of Signor Giulietti and his companions Partly to Italy had purchased with 5000 Remington rifles and a supply of 
satisfy public opinion, partly in order to profit by the favourable ammunition, but found him with 80,000 men too strongly en- 
disposition of the British government, and partly in the hope of trenched to be successfully attacked Tidings of a new Mahdist 
remedying the error committed m 1882 by refusal to co-operate incursion into Abyssinian territory reaching the negus induced 
with Great Britain in Egypt, the Italian government in January him to postpone the settlement of his quarrel with Menelek until 
1885 despatched an expedition under Admiral Caimi and Colonel the dervishes had been chastised Marching towards the Blue 
baletta to occupy Massawa and Beilul The occupation, effected Nile, he joined battle with the Mahdists, but on the loth of 
on the 5th of February, was accelerated by fear lest Italy might March 1889 was killed, in the hour of victory, near Gallabat 
be forestalled by France or Russia, both of which powers were His death gave rise to an Abyssinian war of succession between 
suspected of desiring to establish themselves firmly on the Red Mangash^, natural son of John, and Menelek, grandson of the 
bea and to exercise a piotectorate over Abyssinia News of the Negus Sella-Sellassi6 Menelek, by means of Count Antonelli, 
occupation reached Europe simultaneously with the tidings of the resident in the Shoa country, requested Italy to execute a 
fall of Khartum, an event which disappointed Italian hopes of diversion in his favour by occupying Asmara and other points on 
military co-operation with Great Britain in the Sudan The the high plateau Antonelli profited by the situation to obtain 
resignation of the Gladstone-Granville cabinet further precluded Menelek’s signature to a treaty fixing the frontiers of the Italian 
the projected Italian occupation of Suakin and the Italians, colony and defining Italo-Abyssmian relations Ihe treaty, 
wisely refraining from an independent attempt to succour signed at Uccialli on the 2nd of May 1889, arranged for 
Kassala, then besieged by the Mahdists, bent their efforts to the regular intercourse between Italy and Abyssinia and ^ccuuT 
increase of their zone of occupation around Massawa The ex- conceded to Italy a portion of the high plateau, with 
tension of the Italian zone excited the suspicions of John, negus the positions of Halai, Saganeiti and Asmar^i The mam point 
of Abyssinia, whose apprehensions were assiduously fomented of the treaty, however, lay in clause 17 — 

by Alula, ras of Tigr6, and by Frencn and Greek adventurers His Majesty the king of kings of Ethiopia consents to make use 

Measures, apparently successful, were taken to reassure the negus, of the govtmment of His Majesty the king of Italy for the treitment 
but shortly afterwards protection inopportunely accorded by of ^11 questions conceming oilui powers md goNcmmcnts 
Italy to enemies of Ras Alula, induced the Abyssinians to enter Upon this tltuse Italy founded her claim to a protectorate over 
upon hostilities In January 1886 Ras Alula raided the village of \bvssmia In September 1889 the treaty of Uccialli was ratified 
Wa, to the west of Zula, but towards the end of the year (23rd m Italy by Menclek’s lieutenant, the Ras Makonnen Makonnen 
November) Wa was occupied by the irregular troops of General 1 further concluded with the Italian premier, Crispi, a convention 
Gene, who had superseded Colonel Saletta at Massawa Angered j whereby Italy rec ognizcd Menelek as emperor of Ethiopia, 
by this step, Ras Alula took prisoners the members of an Italian Menelek recognized the Italian colony, and arranged for a special 
exploring party commanded by Count Salimbeni, and held them I talo-Aby ssinian currency and for a loan CJn the nth of October 
as hostages for the evacuation of Wa General Gene nevertheless Italy communicated article 17 of the treaty of Uccialli to the 
reinforced Wa and pushed forward a detachment to Saati On Furopean powers, interpreting it as a valid title to an Italian 
the z^th of January 1887 Ras Alula attacked Saati, but was y)rotectoratc over Abvssmia Russia alone neglected to take note 
repulsed with loss On the following day, howevei, the Abys- of the communication, and persisted in the hostile altitude she 
sinians succeeded in surprising, near the village of Dogali, an had assumed at the moment of the occupation of Massawa 
Italian force of 524 officers and men under Colonel De Cnstoforis, 1 Meanwhile the Italian mint coined thalers bearing the portrait 
DisMster P^o''^^sions to the garrison of Saati j of King Humbert, with an inscription referring to the Italian 

of Dogali Abyssinians, 20,000 strong, speedily overwhelmed ' protectorate, and on the ist of January 1890 a royal decree con- 
the small Italian force, which, after exhausting its ' ferred upon the colony the name of “ Eritrea ” 
ammunition, was destroyed where it stood One man only 1 In the colony itself General Baldissera, who had replaced 
escaped Four hundred and seven men and twenty -three officers I Gencial Saletta, delayed the movement against Mangashk 
were killed outright, and one officer and eighty-one men wounded desired by Menelek Ihe Italian general would have 
Dead and wounded alike were horribly mutilated by order of t preferred to wait until his intervention was requested * 

Alula Fearing a new attack. General Gene withdrew his forces by both pretenders to the Abyssinian throne Picssed AbyUinia 
from Saati, Wa and Arafali , but the losses of the Abyssinians i by'^ the home government, he, however, instructed a 
at Saati and Dogali had been so heavy as to dissuade Alula from i native ally to occupy the important positions of Keren and 
further hostilities ' Asmara, and prepared himself to take the offensive against 

In Italy the disaster of Dogali produced consternation, and Mangash^ and Ras Alula Ihe latter retreated south of the 
caused the fall of the Depretis-Robilant cabinet The Chamber, iiver Mareb, leaving the whole of the cis-Mareb territory, includ- 
Abyssiata revenge, voted a credit of £200,000, and mg the provinces of Hamasen, Agameh, berad and Okul^-Kusai, 

sanctioned the despatch of reinforcements Mean- in Italian hands General Orero, successor of Baldissera, pushed 
while Signor Cnspi, who, though averse from colonial adventure, offensive action more vigorously, and on the 26th of January 
desired to vindicate Italian honour, entered the Depretis cabinet 1890 entered Adowa, a city considerably to the south of the 
as minister of the interior, and obtained from parliament a new Mareb — an imprudent step which aroused Menelek’s suspicions, 
credit of £800,000 In November 1887 a strong expedition under and had hurriedly to be retraced. Mangashk, seeing further 
General di San Marzano raised the strength of the Massawa resistance to be useless, submitted to Menelek, who at the end 
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of February ratified at Makall6 the additional convention to 
the treaty of Uocialh, but refused to recogruze the Italian occupa- 
tion of the Mareb The negus, however, conformed to article 
17 of the treaty of Uccialli by requesting Italy to represent 
Abyssinia at the Brussels anti-slavery conference, an act which 
strengthened Italian illusions as to Menelek^s readiness to submit 
to their protectorate Menelek had previously notified the chief 
European powers of his coronation at Entotto (14th December 
1889), but Germany and Great Britain replied that such notifica- 
tion should have been made through the Italian government 
Germany, moreover, wounded Menelek’s pride by employing 
merely the title of “ highness The negus took advantage of 
the incident to protest against the Italian text of article 17, 
and to contend that the Amhanc text contained no equivalent 
for the word “ consent^' but merely stipulated that Abyssinia 
“ might ” make use of Italy m her relations with foreign powers 
On the 28th of October 1890 Count Antonclli, negotiator of the 
treaty, was despatched to settle the controversy, but on arriving 
at Adis Ababa, the new residence of the negus, found agreement 
impossible cither with regard to the frontier or the protectorate 
On the loth of April 1891, Menelek communicated to the powers 
his views with regard to the Italian frontier, and announced 
his intention of re-establishing the ancient boundaries of Ethiopia 
as far as Khartum to the north-west and Victoria Nyanza to the 
south Meanwhile the marquis di Rudim, who had succeeded 
Crispi os Italian premier, had authorized the abandonment of 
article 17 even before he had heard of the failure of Antonelli’s 
negotiations Rudmi was glad to leave the whole dispute in 
abeyance and to make with the local ras, or chieftains, of the 
high plateau an arrangement securing for Italy the cis-Mareb 
provinces of Sera 4 and Okul^Kusai under the rule of an allied 
native chuf named Bath-Agos Rudini, however, was able 
to conclude two protocols with Great Britain (March and April 
1891) whereby the British government definitely recognized 
Abys&ima as within the Italian sphere of influence in return for 
an Italian recognition of Bntish rights in the Upper Nile 
Ihe penod 1887-1890 was marked in Italy by great political 
activity The entry of Cnspi into the Depretis cabinet as 
minister of the interior (4th April 1887) introduced 
into the government an element of vigour which had 
Caifaet lacking Though sixty-eight years of age, 

Crispi possessed an activity, a rapidity of decision 
and an energy m exec ution with which none of fiis contemporaries 
could vie Within four months the death of Depretis (29th 
July 1887) opened for Crispi the way to the premiership Besides 
assuming the presidency of the council of ministers and retaining 
the ministry of the interior, Crispi took over the poitfolio of 
foreign affairs which Depretis had held since the resignation of 
Count di Robilant One of the first questions with which he 
had to deal was that of conciliation between Italy and the 
Vatican At the end of May the pope, in an allocution to the 
cardmals, had spoken of Italy in terms of unusual cordiality, 
and had expressed a wish for peace A few days later Signor 
Bonghi, one of the framers of the Law of Guarantees, published 
in the Nuova Antologta a plea for reconciliation on the basis of 
an amendment to the Law of Guarantees and recognition by 
the pope of the Italian title to Rome The chief incident of the 
movement towards conciliation consisted, however, in the 
publication of a pamphlet entitled La Conciltaztone by Father 
Tosti, a close friend and confidant of the pope, extolling the 
advantages of peace between Vatican and Quinnal Fosti's 
pamphlet was k^wn to represent papal ideas, and Tosti himself 
was persona grata to the Italian government Recon- 
^nciiuf filiation seemed within sight when suddenly Tosti » 
Haa pamphlet was placed on the Index, ostensibly on 
account of a phrase, “The whole of Italy entered 
Rome by the breach of Porta Pm , the king cannot restore 
Rome to the pope, since Rome belongs to the Italian people ” 
On the 4th of June 1887 the official Vatican organ, the Osservatare 
Romano, published a letter written by Tosti to the pope condition- 
ally retractmp the views expressed in the pamphlet The letter 
had been wntten at the pope^s request, on the understanding 


that It should not be published On the 15th of June the pope 
addressed to Cardinal Rampolla del lindaro, secretary of state, 
a letter reiterating in uncompromismg terms the papd claim to 
the temporal power, and at tlie end of July Cardinal Rampolla 
reformulated the same claim m a circular to the papal nuncios 
abroad llie dream of conciliation was at an end, but the I osti 
incident had served once more to illustrate the true position of 
the Vatican in regard to Italy It became clear that neither the 
influence of the regular clergy, of which the Society of Jesus 
IS the most powerful embodiment, nor that of foreign clerical 
parties, which largely control the Peter’s Pence fund, would 
ever permit i enunciation of the papal claim to temporal power 
France, and the French Catholics especially, feared lest concilia- 
tion should dimimsh the reliance of the Vatican upon 
France, and consequently French hold over the o/ra# 
Vatican, The Vatican, for its part, felt its claim to 
temporal power to be too valuable a pecuniary asset ” 

and too efficacious an instrument of church discipline lightly 
to be thrown away The legend of an “ imprisoned pope,” 
subject to every whim of his gaolers, had never failed to arouse 
the pity and loosen the purse-strings of the faithful , dangerous 
innovators and would-be reformers within the church could be 
compelled to bow before the symbol of the temporal power, and 
their spirit of submission tested by their readiness to forgo 
the realization of their aims until the head of the church should 
be restored to his rightful domain More important than all 
was the interest of the Roman cuna, composed almost exclusively 
of Italians, to retain in its own hands the choice of the pontifl 
and to maintam the predominance of the Italian element and 
the Italian spirit m the ecclesiastical hierarchy Conciliation 
With Italy would expose the pope and his Italian entourage to 
suspicion of being unduly subject to Italian pohtical influence — 
of being, in a word, more Italian than C athohe Such a suspicion 
would inevitably lead to a movement in favour of the inter- 
nationalization of the cuna and of the papacy In order to 
avoid this danger it was therefore necessary to refuse all com- 
promise, and, by perpetual reiteration of a claim incompatible 
with Italian territorial unity, to prove to the church at large 
that the pope and the cuna were more Catholic than Italian 
Such rigidity of principle need not be extended to the affairs 
of everyday contact between the Vatican and the Italian 
authorities, with regard to which, indeed, a tacit modus vtvendt 
was easily attainable Italy, for her part, could not go back 
upon the achievements of the Risorgimcnto by restoring Rome 
or any portion of Italian territory to th( pope She had hoped 
by conciliation to arrive at an understanding which should have 
ranged the church among the conservative and not among the 
disruptive forces of the country, but she was keenly desirous 
to retain the papacy as a preponderatingly Italian institution, 
and was ready to make whatever formal concessions might have 
appeared necessary to reassure foreign Catholics concerning the 
reality of the pope’s spiritual independence The failure of the 
conciliation movement left profound irritation between Vatican 
and Quinnal, an irritation which, on the Vatican side, found 
expression m vivacious protests and in threats of leaving Rome , 
and, on the Italian side, in the deposition of the syndic of 
Rome for having visited the cardinal-vicar, in the anti-clerical 
provisions of the new penal code, and in the inauguration (9th 
June 1889) of a monument to Giordano Bruno on the very site 
of his martyrdom 

The internal situation inherited by Crispi from Depretis was 
very unsatisfactory Extravagant expenditure on railways 
and public works, loose administration of finance, the cost of 
colonial enterprise, the growing demands for the army and 
navy, the impending tariff war with Ranee, and the over- 
speculation m building and in mdustnal ventures, which had 
absorbed all the floating capital of the country, had combined 
to produce a state of affairs calling for firm and radical treatment 
Crispi, burdened by the ptemiership and by the two most 
important portfolios in the cabinet, was, however, unable to 
exercise efficient control over all departments of state Neverthe- 
less his administration was by no means unfruitful Zanardelh, 
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minibter of justice, secured in June 1888 the adoption of a new 
penal code , sLite surveillance was extended to the opere pte, 
or charitable institutions , municipal franchise was reformed 
by granting what was practically manhood suffrage with 
residential qualification, provision being made for minority 
representation , and the cential state administration was 
reformed by a bill fixing the number and functions of the various 
minis ti les The management of finance was scarcely satisfactory, 
for though Giolitti, who Iiad succeeded Magliani and Peraziji 
at the treasury, suppressed the former’s illusory “ pension fund,’' 
he lacked the fibre necessary to deal with the enormous deficit 
of nearly £10,000,000 in iSSS'-iSSg, the existence of which both 
Perazzi and he had recognized The most successful feature 
of Crispi’s term of office was his strict maintenance of order and 
the suppression of Radical and Irredentist agitation So 
vigorous was his treatment of Irredentism that he dismissed 
without warning his colleague Seismit Doda, minister of finance, 
for having failed to protest against Irredentist speeches delivered 
m his presence at Udine Firmness such as this secured for him 
the support of all constitutional elements, and after three years’ 
premiership his position was infinitely stronger than at the 
outset Ihe general election of 1890 gave the cabinet an almost 
unwieldy majority, comprising four-fifths of the Chamber A 
lengthy term of office seemed to be opening out before him when, 
on the 31st of January 1891, Crispi, speaking in a debate upon 
an unimportant bill, angrily rebuked the Right for its noisy 
interruptions The rebuke infuriated the Conservative deputies, 
who, protesting against Cnspi’s words in the name of the “ sacred 
memories ” of their party, precipitated a division and placed 
the cabinet in a minority Ihe incident, whether due to chance 
or guile, brought about the resignation of Cnspi A few diys 
later he was succeeded in the premiership by the marquis di 
Rudini, leader of the Right, who formed a coalition cabinet with 
Nicotcra and a part of the Left 
The sudden fall of Cnspi wrought a great change in the 
character of Italian relations with foreign powers His policy 
Rudtai charactciized b\ extreme cordiality towards 

Austria and Germany, by a close understanding with 
Great Britain in regard to Mediterranean questions, and bv an 
apparent animosity towards France, which at one moment 
seemed likely to lead to war Shortly before the fall of the 
Uepretis-Robilant cabinet Count Robihnt had announced the 
intention of Italy to denounce the commercial treaties with 
France and Austria, which would lapse on the 31st of December 
1887, and had intimated his readiness to negotiate new treaties 
On the 24th of June 1887, in view of a possible rupture of com- 
mercial relations with France, the Deprctis-Crispi cabinet 
introduced a new general tariff The probability of the conclu- 
sion of a new Franco-Italian treaty was small, both on account 
of the protectionist spirit of France and of French resentment 
at the lenewal of the triple alli<mce, but even siuh slight proba- 
bility vanished after a visit paid to Bismarck by Cnspi (October 
1887) within three months of his appointmi nt to the premiership 
Cnspi entertained no a prion animosity towards France, but was 
strongly convinced that Italy must emancipate herself from the 
position of political dependence on her powerful neighbour 
which had v.ciated the foreign policy of the Left bo far was he 
from desiring a rupture with Trance, that he had subordinated 
acceptance of the portfolio of the interior in the Depretis cabinet 
to an assurance that the triple alliance contained no provision 
for offensive warfare But his ostentatious visit to Fi lodrichsruh, 
and a subsequent speech at furm, in which, while professing 
sentiments of friendship and esteem for France, he eulogized 
the personality of Bismarck, aroused against him a hostility 
on the part of the French which he was never afterwards able 
to allay France was equally careless of Italian susceptibilities, 
and in April 1888 Goblet made a futile but irritating attempt 
to enforce at Massawa the Ottoman regime of the capitulations 
m regard to non-ltalian residents In such circumstances the 
negotiations for the new commercial treaty could but fail, and 
though the old treaty was prolonged by special arrangement 
for two months, differential tariffs were put m force on both sides 


of the frontier on the 29th of February 1888 The value of 
Trench exports into Italy decreased immediately by one-half, 
while Italian exports to France decreased by nearly two-thirds 
At the end of 1889 Cnspi abolished the differential duties against 
French imports and returned to the general Italian tariff, but 
France declined to follow his lead and maintained her prohibitive 
dues Meanwhile the enthusiastic reception accorded to the 
young German emperor on the occasion of his visit to Rome m 
October 1888, and the cordiality shown towards King Humbert 
and Cnspi at Berhn m May 1889, mci eased the tension of Franco- 
Italian relations , nor was it until after the fall of Prince 
Bismarck m March 1890 that Crispi adopted towards the Republic 
a more friendly attitude by sending an Italian squadron to salute 
President Carnot at Toulon The chief advantage derived 
by Italy from CrispTs foreign policy was the increase of con- 
fidence m her government on the part of her allies and of Great 
Britain On the occasion of the incident raised by Goblet with 
regard to Massawa, Bismarck made it clear to Trance that, in 
ca^e of compliuitions, Italy would not stand alone , and when 
in February 1888 a strong Trench fleet appeared to menace 
the Italian coast, tht British Mediterranean squadron demon- 
strated its readiness to support Italian naval dispositions 
Moreover, under CrispTs hand Italy awoke from the apathy 
of former years and gained consciousness of hci place in the 
world Ihe conflict with Trance, the operations in Eritrea, 
the vigorous interpretation of the tuple alliance, the questions 
of Morocco and Bulgaria, were all used by him as means to 
stimulate national sentiment With the instinct of a true 
statesman, he felt the pulse of the people, divined their need for 
prestige, and their preference for a government heavy-handed 
rather than lax How great had been CnspTs pover \Nas seen 
by contrast with the policv of the Rudini cabinet which succeeded 
him m February 1891 CnspTs so-called “ megalomania ” gave 
place to retrenchment in home affairs and to a defeiential 
attitude towards all foreign po>\ers The premiership secoad 
of Rudini was hailed by the Radical leader, Cavallotti, rwwaioi 
as a pledge of the non-ienewal of the triple alliance, th 9 Triph 
against which the Radicals beganavocifcrousrampaign 
Their tactics, however, produced a lontraiy effect, for Rudini, 
accepting proposals from Berlin, renewed the alliance in June 

1891 for a period of twelve years None of RudinTs public 
utterances justif) the supposition that he assumed office with the 
intention of allowing the alliance to lapse on its expiry in May 

1892 , indeed, he franklv declared it to form the basis of his 
foreign policy The attitude of several of his colleagues was more 
equivocal, but though the> coquetted with Trtnih financieis 
in the hope of obtaining the support of the Paris Bourse for 
Italian securities, the prcxipit ite renewal of the alliance destroyed 
all probabilitv of a close understanding with Trance Ihe desire 
of Rudim to live on the best possible tcims with all powers was 
further evinced in the course of a visit paid to Monza by M de 
(jiers in October 1891, when the Russian st itcsman was apprised 
of the entirely defensive nature of Italian engagements under 
the triple alliance At the same time he < arned to a successful 
conclusion negotiations begun by Cnspi fur the renewal of 
commercial treaties with Austria and Germany upon terms 
which to some extent compensated Italy for the reduction of 
her commerce with France, and concluded with Great Britain 
cxinventions for the delimitation of British and Italian spherics 
of influence m north-east Africa In home affairs his administra- 
tion was weak and vacillating, nor did the economies effected 
111 naval and military expenditure and m other departments 
suffice to strengthen the position of a cabinet which had dis- 
appointed the hopes of its supporters On the 14th of April 
1892 dissensions between ministers concerning the financial 
programme led to a cabinet crisis, and though Rudini succeeded 
m reconstructing his administration, he was defeated in the 
Chamber on the 5th of May and obliged to resign King Humbert, 
who, from lack of amfidence in Rudini, had declined 

to allow him to dissolve parliament, entrusted Signor 
Giolitti, a Piedmontese deputy, sometime treasury minister 
m the Cnspi cabinet, with the formation of a ministry of 
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the Left, which contrived to obtain six months* supply on 
account, and dissolved the Chamber 

Ihe ensuing general election (November 1892), marked b> 
unprecedented violence and abuse of official pressure upon 
the electorate, fitly ushered in what proved to be 
tcandaia unfortunate period of Italian history since 

the completion of national unity The influence of 
Giolitti was based largely upon the favour of a court clique, 
and especially of Rattazzi, minister of the royal household 
Early in 1893 a scandal arose in connexion with the manage- 
ment of state banks, and particularly of the Banca Romana, 
whose managing director, lanlongo, had issued £2,500,000 of 
duplicate bank-notes Giolitti scarcely improved matters by 
Cl eating Tanlongo a member of the senate, and by denying in 
parliament the existence of any mismanagement The senate, 
however, manifested the utmost hostility to Tanlongo, whom 
(jiolitti, in consequence of an interpellation in the Chambei, 
was compelled to arrest Arrests of other prominent persons 
followed, and on the 3rd of February the Chamber authorized 
the prosecution of De Zerbi, a Neapolitan deputy accused of 
corruption On the 20th of February De Zcrbi suddenl\ 
expired For a time Giolitti successfully opposed inquiry into 
the conditions of the state banks, but on the 21st of March was 
compelled to sanction an official investigation by a parliamentary 
commission composed of seven members On the 23rd of 
November the report of the commission was read to the Chambti 
amid intense excitement It established that all Italian cabinets 
since 1880 had grossly neglected the state banks , that the two 
preceding cabinets had been aware of the irregularities committed 
by Tanlongo , that Tanlongo had heavily subsidized the press, 
paying as much as £20,000 for that purpose in 1888 alone , 
that a number of deputies, including several ex-ministers, had 
received from him loans of a considerable amount, which the\ 
had apparently made no effort to refund , that Ciiolitti had 
deceived the Chamber with regard to the state banks, and was 
open to suspicion of having, after the arrest of Tanlongo, abstracted 
a number of documents from the latter’s papeis before placing 
the remainder m the hands of the judicial authorities In spite 
of the gravity of the charges formulated against many prominent 
men, the report merely “ deplored ” and “ disapproved of 
their conduct, without proposing penal proceedings Fear of 
extending still farther a scandal which had already attained 
huge dimensions, and the desire to avoid any further shock to 
national credit, convinced the commissioners of the expedKnc\ 
of avoiding a long series of pioscciitions The icport, however, 
sealed the fate of the Giolitti cabinet, and on the 24th of Novcmbci 
It resigned amid general execration 
Apart from the lack of scruple manifested by Giolitti in the 
bank scandals, he exhibited incompetence in the conduct of 
foreign and home affairs On the i6th and 18th of 
MortVa’ August 1 893 a number of Italian workmen were 
mmaaMcre massacred at Aigues-Mortes The French authorities 
under whose eyes the massacre was perpetrated, did 
nothing to prevent or repress it, and the mayor of Maiseilles 
even lefused to admit the wounded Italian workmen to the 
municipal hospital Ihese occurrences piovoked anti-French 
demonstrations in many parts of Italy, and revived the chronic 
Italian rancour against France The Italian foreign minister 
Brin, began by demanding the punishment of the persons 
guilt) of the massacre, but hastened to accept as satisfactory the 
anodyne measures adopted by the hrench government Giolitti 
removed the prefect of Rome for not having prevented an 
expression of popular anger, and presented formal excuses to 
the French consul at Messina for a demonstration against that 
consulate In the following December the trench tribunal at 
Angoulcme acquitted all the authors of the massacre At 
home Giolitti displayed the same weakness Riots at Naples 
in August 1893 and symptoms of unrest in Sicily found him, 
as usual, unprepared and vacillating The closing of the French 
market to Sicilian produce, the devastation wrought by the 
phylloxera and the decrease of the sulphur trade had combined 
to produce in Sicily a discontent of which Socialist agitators 


took advantage to organize the workmen of the towns and 
the peasants of the country into groups known as faset 
The movement had no well-defined object Here 
and there it was based upon a bastard Socialism, 
m other places it was made a means of municipal siciiy 
party warfare under the guidance of the local mafia, 
and m some districts it was simply popular effervescence against 
the local octrois on bread and flour As early as January 1893 a 
conflict had occurred between the police and the populace, in 
which several men, women and children were killed, an occurrence 
used by the agitators further to inflame the populace Instead 
of maintaining a firm policy, Giolitti allowed the movement 
to spread until, towards the autumn of 1893, he became alarmed 
and drafted troops into the island, though in numbers insufficient 
to restore order At the moment of his fall the movement 
assumed the aspect of an insurrection, and during the interval 
between his resignation (24th November) and the formation 
of a new Crispi cabinet (loth December) conflicts between the 
public forces and the rioters were frequent I he return of Crispi 
to power — a return imposed by public opinion as that of the only 
man capable of dealing with the desperate situation — marked 
the turning-point of the crisis Intimately acquainted with 
the conditions of his native island, Crispi adopted efficacious 
remedies The faset were suppressed, Sicily was filled with troops, 
the reserves were called out, a state of siege proclaimed, military 
courts instituted and the whole movement crushed in a few 
weeks The chief agitators were either sentenced to heavy 
terms of imprisonment or were compelled to flee the country 
A simultaneous insurrection at Massa - Carrara was crushed 
with similar vigour Cnspi’s methods aroused great outcry 
in the Radical press, but the severe sentences of the military 
courts were m time tempered by the Royal prerogative of 
amnesty 

But it was not alone m regard to public order that heroic 
measures weie necessary The financial situation inspired 
serious misgivings While engagements contracted 
by Depietis m regard to public woiks had more than * 

neutralized the normal increase of revenue from taxa- 
tion, the whole credit of the state had been affected by the 
severe economic and financial crises of the years 1889-1893 
Ihe state banks, alieady hampered by maladministration, 
were encumbered by huge quantities of real estate which had 
been taken over as compensation for unredeemed mortgages 
Baron Sidney Sonnino, minister of finance in the Crispi cabinet, 
found a prospective deficit of £7,080,000, and in spite of economies 
was obliged to face an actual deficit of more than £6,000,000 
Drastic measures were necessary to limit expenditure and to 
provide new sources of levenue Sonnino applied, and sub- 
sequently amended, the Bank Reform Bill passed by the previous 
Administration (loth August, 1893) creation of a supreme 

state bank, the Bank of Italy, which was entrusted with the 
liquidation of the insolvent Banca Romana Ihe new law 
forbade the state banks to lend money on real estate, limited 
their powers of discounting bills and securities, and reduced the 
maximum of their paper currency In order to dimmish the 
gold premium, which under Giolitti had risen to 16 %, forced 
currency was given to the existing notes of the banks of Italy, 
Naples and Sicily, while special state notes were issued to meet 
immediate curiency needs Measures were enforced to prevent 
Italian holders of consols from sending their coupons abroad to 
be paid in gold, with the result that, whereas in 1893 £3,240,000 
had been paid abroad in gold for the service of the January 
coupons and only £680,000 in paper in Italy, the same coupon 
was paid a year later with only £1,360,000 abroad and £2,540,000 
at home Economies for more than £i ,000,000, were immediately 
effected, taxes, calculated to produce £2,440,000, were proposed 
to be placed upon land, incomes, salt and corn, while the existing 
income-tax upon consob (fixed at 8% by Cambray-Digny in 
1868, and raised to 13 2o%rby Sella in 1870) was increased to 
20% irrespectively of the stockholders’ nationality These 
proposals met with opposition so fierce as to cause a cabinet 
crisis, but Sonnino, who resigned office as mmister of finance. 
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returned to power as minister of the treasury, promulgated some 
of his proposals by royal decree, and in spite of vehement 
opposition secured their ratification by the Chamber The tax 
upon consols, which, m conjunction with the other severe fiscal 
measures, was regarded abroad as a pledge that Italy intended 
at all costs to avoid bankruptcy, caused a rise in Italian stocks 
When the Crispi cabinet fell in March 1896 Sonnino had the 
satisfaction of seeing revenue increased by £3,400,000, expendi- 
ture diminished by £2,800,000, the gold premium reduced from 
16 to 5 %, consolidated stock at 95 instead of 72, and, notwith- 
standing the expenditure necessitated by the Abyssinian War, 
financial equilibrium practically restored 

While engaged in restoring order and in supporting Sonnino’s 
courageous struggle against bankruptcy, Crispi became the 
object of fierce attacks from the Radicals, Socialists 
ottCHap! anarchists On the i6th of June an attempt by 
an anarchist named Lega was made on Cnspi’s life, 
on the 24th of June President Carnot was assassinated by the 
anarchist Caserio , and on the 30th of June an Italian journalist 
was murdered at Leghorn for a newspaper attack upon anarchism 
— a series of outrages whu h led the government to frame and 
parliament to adopt (nth July) a Public Safety Bill for the pre- 
vention of anarchist propaganda and crime At the end of July 
the trial of the persons implicated in the Banca Romana scandal 
revealed the fact that among the documents abstracted by Giolitti 
from the papers of the bank manager, fanlongo, were several 
bearing upon Crispi’s political and private life On the nth of 
December Giolitti laid these and other papers before the Chamber, 
in the hope of ruining Crispi, but upon examination most of them 
were found to be worthless, and the rest of so private a nature as 
to be unfit for publication The effect of the incident was rather 
to increase detestation of Giolitti than to damage Crispi The 
latter, indeed, prosecuted the former for libel and for abuse of 
his position when premier, but after many vicissitudes, including 
the flight of Giolitti to Berlin in order to avoid arrest, the 
Chamber refused authorization for the prosecution, and the 
matter dropped A fresh attempt of the same kind was then 
made against Cnspi by the Radical leader Cavallotti, who 
advanced unproven charges of corruption and embezzlement 
Ihese attacks were, however, unavailing to shake Crispi’s 
position, and in the general election of May 1895 his government 
obtained a majonty of nearly 200 votes Nevertheless public 
confidence in the efficacy of the parliamentary system and in the 
honesty of politicians was seriously diminished by these un- 
savoury occurrences, which, in combination with the acquittal of 
all the defendants m the Banca Romana trial, and the abandon- 
ment of the proceedings against Giolitti, reinforced to an alarm- 
ing degree the propaganda of the revolutionary parties 

Ihe foreign policy of the second Crispi Administration, in 
which the portfolio of foreign affairs was held by Baron Blanc, 
was, as before, marked by a cordial interpretation of 
J/onr/n** triple alliance, and by dose accord with Great 
Britrea Britain In the Armenian question Italy seconded with 
energy the diplomacy of Austria and Germany, while 
the Italian fleet joined the British Mediterranean squadron in a 
demonstration off the Syrian coast Graver than any foreign 
question were the complications in Eritrea Under the arrange- 
ment concluded in 1891 by Rudini with native chiefs in regard 
to the Italb-Abyssmian frontier districts, relations with Abyssinia 
had remained comparatively satisfactory Towards the Sudan, 
however, the Mahdists, who had recovered from a defeat inflicted 
by an Italian force at Agordat m 1890, resumed operations in 
December 1893 Colonel Arimondi, commander of the colonial 
forces in the absence of the military governor. General Baratieri, 
attacked and routed a dervish force 10,000 strong on the 21st of 
December The Italian troops, mostly native levies, numbered 
only 2200 men The dervish loss was more than 1000 killed, 
while the total Italian casualties amounted to less than 250 
General Baratien, upon returnmg to the colony, decided to 
execute a coup de main against the dervish base at Kassala, both in 
order to relieve pressure from that quarter and to preclude a com- 
bined Abyssinian and dervish attack upon the colony at the end of 


1894 The protocol concluded with Great Bntain on the 15 th of 
April 1 89 1, already referred to, contained a clause to the effect that, 
were Kassala occupied by the Italians, the place should be trans- 
ferred to the Egyptian government as soon as the latter should 
be m a position to restore order in the Sudan Concentrating a 
little army of 2600 men, Baratien surprised and captured Kassala 
on the 17th of July 1894, and garrisoned the place with native 
levies under Italian officers Meanwhile Menelek, jealous of the 
extension of Italian influence to a part of northern Somaliland 
and to the Benadir toast, had, with the support of France and 
Russia, completed his preparations for asserting his authority as 
independent ruler of Ethiopia On the nth of May 1893 he 
denounced the treaty of Uccialli, but the Giolitti cabinet, absorbed 
by the bank scandals, paid no heed to his action Possibly an 
adroit repetition m favour of Mangash^ and against Menelek of 
the policy formerly followed in favour of Menelek against the 
negus John might have consolidated Italian influence in Ab>ssinia 
by preventing the ascendancy of any single chieftain Ihe 
Italian government, however, neglected this opening, and 
Mangash^ came to terms with Menelek Consequently the 
efforts of Crispi and his envoy, C olonel Piano, to conclude a new 
treaty with Menelek in June 1894 not only proved unsuccessful, 
but formed a prelude to troubles on the Ttalo- Abyssinian frontier 
Bath-Agos, the native chieftain who ruled the Okule-Kusai and 
the (is-Mareb provinces on behalf of Italy, intrigued with 
Mangash^, ras of the trans-Mareb province of Tigr^, and with 
Menelek, to raise a revolt against Italian rule on the high 
plateau In December 1894 the revolt broke out, but Major 
foselli with a small force marched rapidly against Bath-Agos, 
whom he routed and killed at Halai General Baratien, having 
reason to suspect the complicity of Mangash^ in the revolt, called 
upon him to furnish troops for a projected Italo-\b>ssinian 
campaign agriinst the Mahdists Mangash^ made no repi> , and 
Baratien crossing the Mareb advanced to Adowa, but foui days 
later was obliged to return northwards Mangash^ thereupon 
took the offensive and attempted to occupy the village of Coatit 
in Okule-Kusai, but was forastalled and defeated by Baiatien on 
the 13th of January 1895 Hurriedly retreating to Senate, hard 
pressed by the Italians, who shelled Senate on the evening of the 
15th of January, Mangasha was obliged to abandon his camp and 
provisions to Baratien, who also secured a quantity of corre- 
spondence establishing the complicity of Menelek and MangashA 
m the revolt of Bath-Agos 

The comparatively facile success achieved by Baratien 
against MangashA seems to have led him to undervalue his 
enemy, and to forget that Menelek, negus and king 
of Shoa, had an interest m allowing MangashA to be 
crushed, in order that the imperial authority and the 
superiority of Shoan over Tigrin arms might be the more strikingly 
asserted After obtaining the establishment of an apostolic 
prefecture m Eritrea under the charge of Italian Franciscans, 
Baratien expelled from the colony the French Lazarist mission- 
aries for their alleged complirity in the Bath-Agos insurrection, 
and in March iSqt, undertook the conejuest of Iigr^ Occupying 
Adigrat and Makall^, he reached Adowa on the ist of April, and 
thence pushed forward to Axum, the holy city of Abyssinia These 
places were garrisoned, and during the rainy season Baratien 
leturned to Italy, where he was received with unboundeej 
enthusiasm Whether he or the Crispi cabinet had any inkling 
of the enterprise to which they were committed by the occupa- 
tion of Tigr6 IS more than doubtful Certainly Baratien made 
no adequate preparations to repel an Abyssinian attempt to 
reconquer the province Early in September both MangashA 
and Menelek showed signs of activity, and on the 20th of Sep- 
tember Makonnen, ras of Harrar, who up till then had been 
regarded as a friend and quasi-ally by Italy, expelled all Italians 
from his territory and marched with 30,000 men to join the 
negus On returning to Eritrea, Baratien mobilized his native 
reserves and pushed forward columns under Major Toselli and 
General Arimondi as far south as Amba Alagi MangashA fell 
back before the Italians, who obtained several minor successes , 
but on the 6th of December Toselli ’s column, 2000 strong, which 
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through a'misunderstanding continued to hold Amba. Alagi, was 
almost annihilated by the Abyssinian vanguard of 40,000 men 
foselli and all but three officers and 300 men fell at their posts 
after a desperate resistance Anmondi, collecting the survivors 
of the Toselli column, retreated to Makall^ and Adlgrat At 
Makall^, however, he left a small garrison m the fort, which on 
the 7th of January 1896 was invested by the Abyssinian armv 
Repeated attempts to capture the fort having failed, Menelek 
and Makonnen opened negotiations with Baratieri for its capitula- 
tion, and on the 21st of January the garrison, under Major 
Galliano, who had heroically defended the position, were per- 
mitted to march out with the honours of war Meanwhile 
Baratien received reinforcements from Italy, but remained 
undecided as to the best plan of campaign Thus a month was 
lost, duimg which the Abyssinian army advanced to Hausen, 
a position slightly south of Adowa The Italian commander 
attempted to treat with Menelek, but his negotiations merely 
enabled the Italian envoy, Major Salsa^ to ascertain that the 
Abyssinians were nearly 100,000 strong, mostly armed with 
rifles and well supplied with artillery The Italians, including 
camp-followers, numbered less than 25,000 men, a force too 
small for effective action, but too large to be easily provisioned 
at 200 m from its base, in a roadless, mountainous country, 
almost devoid of water For a moment Baratien thought of 
retreat, especially as the hope of creating a diversion from Zaila 
towards Ilarrar had failed in consequence of the British refusal 
to permit the landing of an Italian force without the consent 
of France The defection of a number of native allies (who, 
however, were attacked and defeated by Colonel Stevani on 
the i8th of Februaiy) rendered the Italian position still more 
precarious , but Baratien, unable to make up his mind, continued 
to manoeuvre in the hope of drawing an Abyssinian attack 
These futile tactics exasperated the home government, which 
on the 22nd of February despatched General Baldissera, with 
strong reinforcements, to supyersedo Baratien On the 25th of 
February Cnspi telegraphed to Baratien, denouncing his opera- 
tions as “ military phthisis,” and urging him to decide upon 
some strategic plan Baratien, anxious probably to obtain 
some success before the arrival of Baldissera, and alarmed by 
the rapid diminution of his stores, which precluded further 
immobility, called a council of war (29th of February) and 
obtamed the approval of the divisional commanders for a plan 
of attack During the night the army advanced towards 
Adowa in three divisions, under Generals Dabormida, Anmondi 
and Albertone, each division being between 4000 and *5000 
strong, and a brigade 5300 strong under General 
Ellena remaining in reserve All the divisions, 
save that of Albertone, consisted chiefly of Italian 
troops During the march Albertone’s native div ision mistook 
the road, and found itself obliged to delay the Anmondi column 
by retracing its steps Marching rapidly, however, Albertone 
outdistanced the other columns, but, in consequence of allowing 
his men an hour’s rest, arrived upon the scene of action when 
the Abyssinians, whom it had been hoped to surprise at dawn, 
were ready to receive the attack Pressed by overwhelming 
forces, the Italians, after a violent combat, began to give way 
The Dabormida division, unsupported by Albertone, found 
tself likewise engaged in a separate combat against superior 
numbers Similarly the Anmondi brigade was attacked by 
30,000 Shoans, and encumbered by the d^bns of Albertone’s 
troops Baratien vainly attempted to push forward the reserve, 
but the Italians were already overwhelmed, and the battle — or 
rather, series of distinct engagements —ended in a general rout 
The Italian loss is estimated to have been more than 6000, 
of whom 3125 were whites Between 3000 and 4000 prisoners 
were taken by the Abyssinians, including General Albertone, 
while Generals Anmondi and Daboimida were killed and General 
Ellena wounded The Abyssinians lost more than 5000 killed 
and Sooo wounded Baratien, after a futile attempt to direct 
the retreat, fled m haste and reached Adi-Caj^ before the debris 
of his army Thence he despatched telegrams to Italy throwing 
blame for the defeat upon his troops, a proceeding which sub- 


sequent evidence proved to be as unjustifiable as it was unsoldier- 
like Placed under court-martial for his conduct, Baratien 
was acquitted of the chaise of having been led to give battle 
by other than military considerations, but the sentence “ deplored 
that in such difficult circumstances the command should have 
been given to a general so inferior to the exigencies of the 
situation ” 

In Italy the news of the defeat of Adowa caused deep dis- 
couragement and dismay On the 5 th of March the Crib pi 
cabinet resigned before an outburst of indignation which the 
Opposition had assiduously fomented, and five days latei a new 
cabinet was formed by General Ricotti-Magnam, who, however, 
made over the premiership to the marquis di Rudini The latter, 
though leader of the Right, had long been intriguing with 
Cavallotti, leader of the Extreme Left, to overthrow Crispi, but 
without the disaster of Adowa his plan would scarcely have 
succeeded The first act of the new cabinet was to confiim 
instructions given by its predecessor to General Baldissera (who 
had succeeded General Baratien on the 2nd of March) to treat 
for peace with Menelek if he thought desirable Baldisseia 
opened negotiations with the negus through Major Salsa, and 
simultaneously reorganized the Italian army The negotiations 
having failed, he marched to relieve the beleaguered garrison 
of Adlgrat , but Menelek, discouragod by the heavy l^scs at 
Adowa, broke up his camp and returned southwards 
to Shoa At the same time Baldissera detached 
Colonel Stevani with four native battalions to relieve meat 
Kassala, then hard pressed by the Mahdists Kassala 
was relieved on the ist of April, and Stevani a few days later 
severely defeated the dervishes at Jebel Mokram and Tucruff 
Returning from Kassala Colonel Stevani rejoined Baldissera, 
who on the 4th of May relieved Adlgrat after a well-executed 
march By adroit negotiations with Mangash^ the Italian 
general obtained the release of all the Italian prisoners m Tigre, 
and towards the end of May withdrew his whole force north of 
the Mareb Major Nerazzini was then despatched as special 
envoy to the negus to arrange terms of peace On the 26th of 
October Nerazzini succeedecl in concluding, at Adis Ababa, 
a provisional treaty annulling the treaty of Uccialli , recognizing 
the absolute independence of Ethiopia , postponing for one year 
the definitive delimitation of the Italo- Abyssinian boundary, 
but allowing the Italians meanwhile to hold the strong Mareb- 
Belesa-Muna line , and arranging for the release of the Italian 
prisoners aftci ratification of the treaty in exchange for an 
indemnity of which the amount was to be fixed by the Italian 
government The treaty having been duly ratified, and an 
indemnity uf £400,000 paid to Menelek, the Shoan pnsoners were 
released, and Major Nerazzim once more returned to Abyssinia 
with instructions to secure, if possible, Menelek’s assent to the 
definitive retention of the Mareb-Belesa-Muna Ime by Italy 
Before Nerazzini could reach Adis Ababa, Rudmi, in order 
partially to satisfy the demands of his Radical supporters for 
the abandonment of the colony, announced in the Chamber the 
intention of Italy to limit her occupation to the triangular zone 
between the points Asmar^t, Keren and Mossawa, and, possibly, 
to withdraw to Massawa alone This declaration, of which 
Menelek was swiftly apprised by French agents, rendered it 
impossible for Nerazzini to obtain more than a boundary leaving 
to Italy but a small portion of the high plateau and cedmg to 
Abyssinia the fertile provinces of Sera^ and Okuld-Kusai The 
fall of the Rudini cabinet in June 1898, however, enabled 
Signor Ferdmando Martini and Captain Cicco di Cola, who had 
been appointed respectively avil governor of Eritrea and mimster 
resident at Adis Ababa, to prevent the cession of Sera^ and Okule- 
Kusai, and to secure the assent of Menelek to Italian retention 
of the Mareb-Belesa-Muna frontier* Eritrea has now approxi- 
mately the same extent as before the revolt of Bath-Agos, 
except m regard (1) to Kftasala, which was transferred to the 
Anglo-Egyptian authorities on the 25th of December 1897, in 
pursuance of the above-mentioned Anglo-Italian convention , 
and (2) to shght rectifications of its nortliein and eastern bound- 
aries by conventions concluded between the Eritrean and the 
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Anglo-Egyptian authorities. Under Signor Ferdinand© Martini’s 
able administration (1898-1906) the cost of the colony to Italy 
was reduced and its trade and agriculture have vastly improvecL 
While marked in regard to Eritrea by vacillation and un- 
dignihed readiness to yield to Radical clamour, the policy of 
the marcjuis di Rudini was in other respects chiefly characterized 
by a desire to demolish Crispi and his supporters Actuated by 
rancour against Crispi, he, on the 29th of April 1896, authorized 
the publication of a Green Book on Abyssinian affairs, in which, 
without the consent of Great Britain, the confidential Anglo- 
Itahan negotiations in regard to the Abyssinian war were 
disclosed This publication, which amounted to a gross breach 
of diplomatic confidence, might have endangered the cordiality of 
Anglo-Italian relations, had not the esteem of the British 
government for General Ferrero, Italian ambassador m London, 
induced it to overlook the incident Foitunately for Italy, 
the marquis Visconti Venosta shortly afterwards consented 
to assume the portfolio of foreign affairs, which had been resigned 
by Duke Caetani di Sermoneta, and again to place, after an 
interval of twenty years, his unrivalled experience at the service 
of his country In September 1896 he succeeded m concluding 
with France a treaty with regard to Tunisia in place of the old 
Italo-Tunisian treaty, denounced by the French Government a 
year previously During the Greco-Turkish War of 1897 Visconti- 
Venosta laboured to maintain the European concert, joined 
Great Britain in preserving Greece from the worst consequences 
of her folly, and lent moral and matenal aid in establishing an 
autonomous government in Crete At the same time he mitigated 
the Francophil tendencies of some of his colleagues, accompanied 
King Humbert and Queen Margherifa on their visit to Homburg 
in September 1897, and, by loyal observance of the spirit of the 
triple alliance, retained for Italy the confidence of her allies 
without forfeiting the goodwill of France 
The home administration of the Ruclmi cabinet compared 
unfavourably with that of foreign affairs Bound by a secret 
understanding with the Radical leader Cavallotti, an able but 
unscrupulous demagogue, Rudmi was compelled to bow to 
Radical exigencies He threw all the influence of the government 
against Crispi, who was charged with complicity in embezzlements 
perpetrated by Favilla, managing director of the Bologna 
blanch of the Bank of Naples After being subjected to persecu- 
tion for nearly two years, CrispTs character was substantially 
vindicated by the report of a parliamentary commission ap- 
pointed to inquire into his relations with Faviila True, the 
commission proposed and the Chamber adopted a vote of censure 
upon CnspTs conduct in 1894, when, as premier and minister 
of the interior, he had borrowed £12,000 from Tavilla to replemsh 
the secret service fund, and had subsequently repaid the money 
as instalments for secret service were m due course furnished by 
the treasury 1 hough irregular, his action was to some extent 
justified by the depletion of the secret service fund under Giolitti 
and by the abnormal circumstances prevailing in 1893-1894, 
when he had been obliged to quell the insurrections in Sicily 
and Massa-Carrara But the Rudini-Cavallotti alliance was 
destined to produce other results than those of the campaign 
against Crispi Pressed by Cavallotti, Rudini in March 1897 
dissolved the Chamber and conducted the general election in 
such a way as to crush by government pressure the partisans of 
Crispi, and greatly to strengthen the (Socialist, Republican and 
Radical) revolutionary parties More than ever at the mercy 
of the Radicals and of their revolutionary allies, Rudmi continued 
so to administer public affairs that subversive propaganda 
and associations obtained unprecedented extension. The effect 
was seen in May 1898, when, in consequence of a rise in the 
price of bread, disturbances occurred in southern Italy The 
corn duty was reduced to meet the emergency, but the disturbed 
area extended to Naples, Foggia, Ban, Mmervino- 
May, ^ Murge, Molfetta and thence along the line of railway 
t898 which skirts the Adriatic coast At Faenza, Piacenza, 
Cremona, Pavia and, Milan, where subversive associar 
tions were stronger, it assumed the complexion of a pohtical revolt 
From the 7th to the 9th of May Milan remained practically in 


the hands of the mob. A palace was sacked, bamcades were 
erected and for forty-eight hours the troops under General 
Bava-Beccans, notwithstanding the employment of artillery, 
were unable to restore order In view of these occurrences^ 
Rudini authorized the proclamation of a state of siege at Milan, 
florence, Leghorn and Naples, delegating the suppression of 
disorder to special military commissioners By these means 
order was restored, though not without considerable loss of life 
at Milan and elsewhere At Milan alone the official returns 
confessed to eighty killed and several hundred wounded, a total 
generally considered below the real figures As in 1894, excess- 
ively severe sentences were passed by the military tribunals 
upon revolutionary leaders and other persons considered to have 
been implicated in the outbreak, but successive royal amnesties 
obliterated these condemnations within three years. 

No Italian admimstration since the death of Depretis under- 
went so many metamorphoses as that of the marquis di Rudmi. 
Modified a first time withm five months of its forma- 
tion (July 1896) m connexion with General RicottTs 
Army Reform Bill, and again in December 1897, Mtmetfon 
when Zanardelli entered the cabinei, it was recon- 
structed for a third time at the end of May 1898 upon the 
question of a Public Safety Bill, but fell for the fourth and last 
time on the i8th of June 1898, on account of public indignation 
at the results of Rudim’s home policy as exemplified m the May 
riots On the 29th of June Rudini was succeeded in the premier- 
ship by General Luigi Pelloux, a Savoyard, whose only title to 
office was the confidence of the king The Pelloux cabinet 
possessed no clear pnigramme except in regard to the Public 
Safety Bill, which it had taken over from its predecessor Pre- 
sented to parliament in November 1898, the bill was read a 
second time m the following spring, but its third reading was 
violently obstructed by the Socialists, Radicals and Republicans 
of the Extreme Left After a series of scenes and scuffles the 
bill was promulgated by royal decree, the decree being post- 
dated to allov/ time for the third reading Again obstruction 
precluded debate, and on the 22nd of July 1899 the deciee 
automatically acquired force of law, pending the adoption of 
a bill of indemnity by the Chamber In February 1900 it was, 
however, quashed by the supreme court on a point of procedure, 
and the Public Safety Bill as a whole had agam to be presented 
to the Chamber In view of the violence of Extremist obstruc- 
tion, an effort was made to reform the standing orders of the 
Lower House, but parliamentary feeling ran so high that General 
Pelloux thought it expedient to appeal to the country Ihe 
general election of June igoo not only failed to reinforce the 
cabinet, but largely mcreased the strength of the extreme 
parties (Radicals, Republicans and Socialists), who in the new 
Chamber numbeied ncaily 100 out of a total of 508 General 
Pelloux therefore resigned, and on the 24th of j une a moderate 
Liberal cabinet was formed by the «iged Signor Saracc o, president 
of the senate Within five weeks of its formation King Humbert 
was shot by an anarchist assassin named Bresci while leaving 
an athletic festival at Monza, where his Majesty had distributed 
the prizes (29th July 1900) Ihe death of the unfortunate 
monarch, against whom an attempt had previously 
been made by the anarchist Acciarito (22nd April 
1897), caused an outburst of profound sorrow and Humbert 
mdignation Though not a great monarch, Kmg * 

Humbert had, by his unfailing generosity and personal courage, 
won the esteem and affection of his people During the cholera 
epidemic at Naples and Busca in 1884, and the Ischia eartl> 
quake of 1885, he, regaidless of danger, brought rehef and en- 
couragement to sufferers, and rescued many lives. More than 
£100,000 of his civil list was annually devoted to charitable pur- , 
poses Humbert was succeeded by his only son, Victor ^cceseton 
Emmanuel III (b November ii, 1869), a liberal- o/iriny 
minded and well-educated prince, who at the time of 
his father’s assassination was returning from a cruise Bmmaauei 
in the eastern Mediterranean The renaains of King 
Humbert were laid to rest in the Pantheon at Rome beside 
those of his father, Victor Emmanuel IL (9th August)^ Iwo 
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days later Victor Emmanuel III swore fidelity to the con- 
stitution before the assembled Houses of Parliament and in 
the presence of his consort, Elena of Montenegro, whom he had 
married m October 1896 

The later course of Italian foreign policy was marked by 
many vicissitudes Admiral Canevaro, who had gained distinc- 
Portita commander of the international forces in 

mffmiru Crete (1896-1898), assumed the direction of foreign 
affairs in the first period of the Pelloux administration 
His diplomacy, though energetic, lacked steadiness Soon after 
taking office he completed the negotiations begun by the Rudini 
administration for a new commercial treaty with France (October 
1898), whereby Franco-Italian commercial relations were placed 
upon a normal footing after a breach which had lasted for more 
than ten years By the despatch of a squadron to South 
America he obtained satisfaction for injuries inflicted thirteen 
years previously upon an Italian subject by the United States 
of Colombia In December 1898 he convoked a diplomatic 
conference m Rome to discuss secret means for the repression 
of anarchist propaganda and crime in view of the assassination 
of the empress of Austria by an Italian anarchist (Luce hem), 
but It IS doubtful whether results of practical value were achieved 
The action of the tsar of Russia m convening the Peace Conference 
at The Hague in May 1900 gave rise to a question as to the right 
of the Vatican to be officially represented, and Admiral Canevaro, 
supported by Great Britain ancl Germany, succeeded in prevent- 
ing the invitation of a papal delegate Shortly afterwards his 
term of office was brought to a close by the failure of an attempt 
to secure for Italy a coaling station at Sanmen and a sphere 
of influence in China , but his policy of active participation in 
Chinese affairs was continued in a modified form by his successor, 
the Marquis Visconti Venosta, who, entering the reconstructed 
Pelloux cabinet in May 1899, retained the portfolio of foreign 
affairs in the ensuing Saracco administration, and secured the 
despatch of an Italian expedition, 2000 strong, to aid in repress- 
ing the Chinese outbreak and in protecting Italian interests 
in the Far East (July 1900) With characteristic foresight, 
Visconti Venosta promoted an exchange of views between Ital> 
and Prance in regard to the Tripolitan hinterland, which the 
Anglo-French convention of 1899 had placed within the French 
sphere of influence — a modification of the stains quo ante con- 
sidered highly detrimental to Italian aspirations in Tripoli 
For this reason the Anglo-French convention had caused pro- 
found irritation in Italy, and had tended somewhat to dimmish 
the cordiality of Anglo-Italian relations Visconti Venosta 
IS believed, however, to have obtained from France a formal 
declaration that France would not transgress the limits assigned 
to her influence by the convention Similarly, in regard to 
Albania, Visconti Venosta exchanged notes with Austria with 
a view to the prevention of any misunderstanding through the 
conflict between Italian and Austrian interests in that part of 
the Adriatic coast Upon the fall of the Saracco cabinet (9th 
February 1901) Visconti Venosta was succeeded at the foreign 
office by Signor Pnnetti, a Lombard manufacturer of strong 
temperament, but without previous diplomatic experience 
The new minister continued in most respects the policy of his 
predecessor The outset of his administration was marked 
by Franco-Itahan fetes at loulon (loth to 14th April 1901), 
when the Italian fleet returned a visit paid b> the French 
Mediterranean squadron to Cagliari in April 1899 } by the 
despatch of three Italian warships to Prevesa to obtain satis- j 
faction for damage done to Italian subjects by Turkish officials | 
The Saracco administration, formed after the obstructionist , 
crisis of 1899-1900 as a cabinet of transition and pacificatioif, was 
Zmamr-> overthrown in February 1901 in consequence of its 
de///- vacillating conduct towards a dock strike at Genoa 
It was succeeded by a Zanardelli cabmet, in which the 
cmb aet portfolio of the interior was allotted to Giolitti Com- 
posed mainly of elements drawn from the Left, and dependent 
for a majority upon the support of the subversive groups of the 
Extreme Left, the formation of this cabinet gave the signal for a 1 
vast working-class movement, during which the Socialist party [ 


sought to extend its political influence by means of strikes and 
the organization of labour leagues among agricultural labourers 
and artisans The movement was confined chiefly to the 
northern and central provinces During the first six months of 
1901 the strikes numbered 600, and involved more than 1,000,000 
workmen (H W S ) 

G 1902-1909 

I In 1901-1902 the social economic condition of Italy was a 
matter of grave concern The strikes and other economic agita- 
tions at this time ma> be divided roughly into three 
groups strikes in industrial centres for higher wages, fnubhs 
I shorter hours and better labour conditions generally , 
j strikes of agricultural labourers in northern Italy for ^tter con- 
tracts with the landlords , disturbances among the south Italian 
peasantry due to low wages, unemployment (particularly in 
Apulia), and the claims of the labourers to public land occupied 
I illegally by the landlords, combined with local feuds and the 
I struggle for power of the various influential families The 
prime cause in most cases was the unsatisfactory economic 
condition of the working classes, which they realized all the more 
vividl> for the \ ery improvements that had been made m it, 

, while education and better communications enabled them to 
organize themsehes Unfortunately these genuine grievances 
were taken adviuitage of by the Socialists foi their own purposes, 
and strikes and disorders were sometimes promoted without 
cause and conciliation impeded by outsiders who acted from 
motives of personal ambition or profit Moreover, while many 
strikes were quite orderly, the turbulent character of a part of 
the Italian people and their hatred of authority often conveited 
peaceful demands foi better conditions into dangerous riots, in 
which the dregs of the urban population (known as tepptslt or the 
mala vita) joined 

Whereas m the past the strikes had been purely local and due 
to local conditions, they now appeared of more general and 
political character, and the “ sympathy ” strike came to be a 
frequent and undesirable addition to the ordinary economic 
agitation The most seiious movement at this time was that of 
the railway servants The agitation had begun some fifteen 
years before, and the men had at various times demanded better 
pay and shorter hours, often with success The next demand 
was for gi eater fixity of tenure and more regular promotion, as 
well as for the recognition by the companies of the railwaymen’s 
union On the 4th of January 1902, the employees of the 
Mediterranean i ail way advanced these demands at a meeting at 
lunn, and threatened to strike if they were not satisfied By the 
beginning of February the agitation had spread all over Italy, and 
the government was faced by the possibility of a strike which 
would paralyse the whole economic life of the country Then the 
Turin gas men struck, and a general “ sympathy ” strike broke 
I out in that city m consequence, which resulted in scenes of 
I violence lasting two days The government called out all the 
I railwa)men who were army reservists, but continued to keep 
I them at their railway work, exercising military discipline over 
I them and thus ensuring the continuance of the service At the 
! same time it mediated between the companies and the employees, 

I and m June a settlement was formally concluded between the 
I ministers of public works and of the treasury and the directors of 
the companies concerning the grievances of the employees 

One consequence of the agrarian agitations was the increased 
use of machinery and the reduction in the number of hands 
employed, which if it proved advantageous to the landlord and to 
the few labourers retained, who received higher wages, resulted 
in an increase of unemployment The Socialist party, which had 
grown powerful under a series of weak-kneed administrations, 
now began to show signs of division , on the one hand there was 
the revolutionary wing, led by Signor Enrico Fern, the Mantuan 
deputy, which advocated a policy of uncompromising class 
warfare, and on the other the nformtstt, or moderate Socialists, 
led by Signor Filippo Turati, deputy for Milan, who adopted a 
more conciliatory attitude and were ready to ally themselves with 
other parliamentary parties Later the division took another 
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aspect, the extreme wmg being constituted by the stndacdLt^U,Yf\iO 
were opposed to all legislative parliamentary action and favoured 
only direct revolutionary propaganda by means of the stndacaii or 
unions which organized strikes and demonstrations In March 
1902 agrarian strikes organized by the Ughe broke out in the 
district of Copparo and Polesme (lower valley of the Po), owing 
to a dispute about the labour contracts, and in Apulia on account 
of unemployment In August there were strikes among the dock 
labourers of Genoa and the iron workers of Florence , the latter 
agitation developed into a general strike in that city, which 
aroused widespread indignation among the orderly part of the 
population and ended without any definite result At Como 
15,000 textile workers remained on strike for nearly a month, but 
there were no disorders 

The year 1903, although not free from strikes and minor 
disturbances, was quieter, but in September 1904 a very serious 
situation was brought about by a general economic 
^trUc^t political agitation The troubles began with the 
1904 disturbances at Buggeru in Sardinia and Castelluzzo in 
Sicily, in both of which places the troops were compelled 
to use their arms and several persons were killed and wounded , 
at a demonstration at Sestri Ponente in Liguria to protest 
against what was called the Buggeru “ massacre,” four cara- 
bineers and eleven rioters were injured The Monza labour 
exchange then took the initiative of proclaiming a general strike 
throughout Italy (September 15th) as a protest against the 
government for daring to maintain order The strike spread to 
nearly all the industrial centres, although in many places it was 
limited to a few trades At Milan it was more serious and lasted 
longer than elsewhere, as the movement was controlled by the 
anarchists under Arturo Labnola, the hooligans committed 
many acts of savage violence, especially against those workmen 
who refused to strike, and much property was wilfully destroyed 
At Genoa, which was in the hands of the teppisti for a couple of 
days, three persons were killed and 50 wounded, including 14 
policemen, and railway communications were interrupted for a 
short time Venice was cut off from the mainland for two days 
and all the public services were suspended Riots broke out also 
in Naples, Florence, Rome and Bologna The deputies of the 
Extreme Left, instead of using their influence in favour of 
pacification, could think of nothing better than to demand an 
immediate convocation of parliament in order that they might 
present a bill forbidding the troops and police to use their arms in 
all conflicts between capital and labour, whatever the provocation 
might be This preposterous proposal was of course not even 
discussed, and the movement caused a strong feeling of reaction 
against Socialism and of hostility to the government for its 
weakness , for, however much sympathy there might be with the 
genuine grievances of the working classes, the September strikes 
were of a frankly revolutionary character and had been fomented 
by professional agitators and kept going by the dregs of the 
people The mayor of Venice sent a firm and dignified protest to 
the government for its inaction, and the people of Liguria raised 
a large subscription in favour of the troops, in recognition of 
their gallantry and admirable discipline during the troubles 

Early m 1905 there was a fresh agitation among the railway 
servants, who were dissatisfied with the clauses concerning 
the personnel in the bill for the purchase of the lines 
190$^*^ by the state They initiated a system of obstruction 
which hampered and delayed the traffic without alto- 
gether suspending it On the 17th of April a general railway 
strike was ordered by the union, but owing to the action of the 
authorities, who for once showed energy, the traffic was carried 
on Other disturbances of a serious character occurred among 
the steelworkers of Term, at Grammichele in Sicily and at 
Alessandria The extreme parties now began to direct especial 
attention to propaganda in the army, with a view to destroying 
its cohesion and thus paralysing the action of the government 
The campaign was conducted on the lines of the anti-militarist 
movement in France identified with the name of Herv 4 Fortu- 
nately, however, this policy was not successful, as military service 
is less unpopular in Italy than in many other countries , aggressive 


militarism is quite unknown, and without it anti-militansm can 
gain no foothold No serious mutinies have ever occurred in 
the Italian armv, and the only results of the propaganda were 
occasional meetings of hooligans, where Her\6ist sentiments 
were expressed and applauded, and a few minor disturbances 
among reservists unexpectedly called back to the colours 
In the army itself the esprit de corps and the sense of duty and 
discipline nullified the work of the propagandists 

In June and July 1907 there were again disturbances among 
the agricultural labourers of Perrara and Rovigo, and a wide- 
spread strike organized by the leghe throughout those 
provinces caused very serious losses to all concerned 
The leghisiiy moreover, were guilty of much criminal 
violence , they committed one murder and established a veritable 
reign of terror, boycotting, beating and wounding numbers of 
peaceful labourers who would not join the unions, and brutalh 
maltreating solitary policemen and soldiers The authorities 
however, by arresting a number of the more prominent leaders 
succeeded in restoring order Almost immediately afterw ards a n 
agitation of a still less defensible character broke out in various 
towns under the guise of anti-clericalism Certain scandals 
had come to light in a small convent school at Greco near Milan 
This was seized upon as a pretext for violent anti-clencal demon- 
strations all over Italy and for brutal and unprovoked attacks 
on unoffending priests , at Spezia a church was set on fire and 
another dismantled, at Marino Cardinal Merry del Val was 
attacked by a gang of hooligans, and at Rome the violence of 
the teppiUi reached such a pitch as to provoke reaction on the 
part of all respectable people, and some of the aggressors were 
very roughly handled Ihe Socialists and the Freemasons were 
largely responsible for the agitation, and they filled the country 
with stories of other priestly and conventual immoralities, 
nearly all of which, except the original case at Greco, proved to 
be without foundation In September 1907 disorders in 
Apulia over the repartition of communal lands broke out anew, 
and were particularly serious at Ruvo, Ban, Cerignola and 
batriano del ( olle In some cases there was foundation for the 
labourers’ claims, but unfortunately the movement got into the 
hands of professional agitators and common swindlers, and 
the leader, a certain Giampetruzzi, who at one time seemed to 
be a worthy colleague of Marcelin Albert, was afterwards tried 
and condemned for having cheated his own followers 

In October 1907 there was again a general strike at Milan, 
which was rendered more serious on account of the action of 
the railway servants, and extended to other cities , traftu 
was disorganized over a large part of northern Italy, until the 
government, being now owner of the railways, dismissed the 
ringleaders from the service This had the desired effect, and 
although the Sindacato det ferrovteri (railway servants’ union) 
threatened a general railway strike if the dismissed men were 
not reinstated, there was no further trouble In the spring of 
1908 there were agrarian strikes at Parma , the labour contracts 
had pressed hardly on the peasantry, who had cause for complaint 
but while some improvement had been effected in the new 
contracts, certain unscrupulous demagogues, of whom Alceste 
De Ambris, representing the “syndacahst ” wing of the Socialist 
party, was the chief, organized a widespread agitation Ihe 
landlords on their part organized an agrarian union to defend 
their interests and enrolled numbers of non-union labourers to 
carry on the necessary work and save the crops Conflicts 
occurred between the strikers and the independent labourers 
and the police , the trouble spread to the city of Parma, where 
violent scenes occurred when the labour exchange was occupied 
by the troops, and many soldiers and policemen, whose behaviour 
as usual was exemplary throughout, were seriously wounded 
The agitation ceased in June with the defeat of the strikers, 
but not until a vast amount of damage had been done to the 
crops and all had suffered heavy losses, including the government, 
whose expenses for the maintenance of public order ran into tens 
of millions of lire The failure of the strike caused the Socialists 
to quarrel among themselves and to accuse each other of dis- 
honesty in the management of party funds , it appeared in fact 
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that the large sums collected thoughout Italy on behalf of the 
strikers had been squandered or appropriated by the “ synda- 
calist ” leaders The spirit of indiscipline had begun to reach 
the lower classes of state employees^ especially the school teachers 
and the postal and telegraph clerlw, and at one time it seemed 
as though the country were about to face a situation similar to 
that which arose in France in the spring of 1909 Fortunately, 
however, the government, by dismiasmg the ringleader, Dr 
Campanozzi, m tune nipped the agitation in the bud, and it 
did attempt to redress some of the genume grievances Public 
opinion upheld the government in its attitude, for all persons 
of common sense realized that the suspension of the public 
services could not be permitted for a moment m a civilized 
country 

In parliamentary politics the most notable event in 1902 
was the presentation of a divorce bill by Signor Zanardelli’s 
government , this was done not because there was any 
^poUucJ demand for it, but to please the doctrinaire 

§902 ' anti-clencals and freemasons, divorce l^eing regarded 
not as a social institution but as a weapon against 
Catholicism But while the majority of the deputies were 
nominally in favour of the bill, the parliamentary committee 
reported against it, and public opinion was so hostile that an 
anti-divorce petition received 3,500,000 signatures, including 
not only those of professing Catholics, but of free-thmkers and 
Jews, who regarded divorce as unsuitable to Italian conditions 
The opposition outside parliament was m fact so overwhelmmg 
that the ministry decided to drop the bill The financial situa- 
tion continued satisfactory , a new loan at % was voted by 
the Chamber m April 1902, and by June the whole of it had been 
placed in Italy In October the rate of exchange was at par, 
the premium on gold had disappeared, and by the end of the 
year the budget showed a surplus of sixteen millions 

In January 1903 bignor Prinetti, the minister for foreign j 
affaurs, resigned on account of ill-health, and was succeeded by I 
1903- Admiral Morin, while Admiral Bettolo took the latter’s j 
190$' as minister of marine The unpopularity of 

the ministry forced Signor Giolitti, the minister of the 
interior, to resign (June 1903), and he was followed by Admiral 
Bettolo, whose administration had been violentl) attacked bv 
the Socialists , in October Signor Zanardelli, the premier, 
resigned on account of his health, and the king entrusted the 
formation of the cabinet to Signor Giolitti The latter accepted 
the task, and the new administration included Signor Tittoni, 
late prefect of Naples, as foreign minister, Signor Luigi Luzzatti, 
the eminent financier, at the treasury, General Pedotti at the 
war office, and Admiral Mirabello as minister of marine Almost 
immediately after his appointment Signor Tittoni accompanied 
the king and queen of Italy on a state visit to France and then 
to England, where various international questions ere discussed, 
and the cordi il reception which the royal pair met with in London 
and at Windsor served to dispel the small cloud which had arisen 
in the relations of the two countries on account of the Tripoli 
agreements and the language question in Malta The premier’s 
programme was not well received by the Chaml^er, although 
the treasury minister's financial statement was again satisfactory 
The weakness of the government in dealing with the strike riots 
caused a feeling of profound dissatisfaction, and the so-called 

experiment of liberty,” conducted with the object of conciliat- 
ing the extreme parties, proved a dismal failure In October 
1904, after the September strikes, the Chamber was dissolved, 
and at the general elections m November a ministerial majority 
was returned, while the deputies of the Extreme Left (Socialists, 
Republicans and Radicals) were reduced from 107 to 94, and 
a few mild clericals elected The municipal elections in several 
of the larger cities, which had hitherto been regarded as strong- 
holds of socialism, marked an overwhelmmg triumph for the 
constitutional parties, notably in Milan, Turin and Genoa, for 
the strikes had wrought as much harm to the working classes 
as to the bourgeoisie In spite of its majority the Giolitti 
cabinet, realizing that it bad lost its hold over the country, 
resigned m March 


Signor Fortis then became premier and mmister of the uiterwr. 
Signor Maiorano finance minister and Signor Carcano treasury 
minister, while Signor Tittoni, Admual Mirabello 
and General Pedotti retained the portfolios they had 
held m the previous administration The new govern- 
ment was colourless m the extreme, and the premier’s progran>me 
aroused no enthusiasm in the House, the most important bill 
presented being that for the purchase of the railways, which was 
voted in June 1905 But the ministry never had any real hold 
over the country or parliament, and the dissatisfaction caused 
by the modus vtvettdt with Spam, which would have wrought 
much injury to the Italian wine-growers, led to demonstrations 
and riots, and a hostile vote m the Chamber produced a cabinet 
crisis (December 1 7, 1905) , Signor Fortis, however, reconstructed 
the ministry, inducing the marquis di San Giuliano to accept the 
portfolio of foreign affairs I his last fact was significant, as 
the new foreign secretary, a Sicilian deputy and a specialist on 
international politics, had hitherto been one of Signor Sonnino’s 
staunchest adherents, his defection, which was but one of many, 
showed that the more promment members of the Sonnmo party 
were tired of waiting in vain for their chief’s access to power 
Even this cabinet was still-born, and a hostile vote in the Chamber 
on the 30th of January 1906 brought about its fall 
Now at last, after waiting so long, Signor Sonnino’s hour had 
struck, and he became premier for the first time Tins result 
wa^ most satisfactory to all the best elements m the 
country, and great hopes were entertained that the 
advent of a rigid and honest statesman would usher 
in a new era of Italian parliamentary life Unfortunately at 
the very outset of its career the composition of the new cabinet 
proved disappointing, for while such men as Count Guicciardini, 
the minister for foreign affairs, and Signor LuzzatU at the 
treasury commanded general approval, the choice of Signor 
bacchi as mmister of justice and of Signor Pantanu as minister 
of agriculture and trade, Ixith of them advanced and militant 
Radicals, savoured of an unholy compact between the premier 
and his erstwlxile bitter enemies, which boded ill for the success 
of the administration Por this untortunate combination Signor 
Sonnmo himself was not altogether to blame , having lost many 
of his most faithful followers, who, weary of wailing for office, 
had gone over to the enemy, he had been forced to seek support 
among men who had professed hostility to the existing order of 
things and thus to secure at least the neutrality of the Extreme 
Left and make the public realize that the ” reddest ” of 
Socialists, Radicals and Republicans may be tamed and rendered 
harmless by the offer of cabinet appointments A similar 
experiment bad been tried in Fmnce not without success 
Unfortunately m the case of Signor Sonnmo pubhc opinion 
expected too much and did not take to the idea of such a com- 
promise The new prenuer’s first act was one which cannot be 
sufficiently praised he suppressed all subsidies to journalists, 
and although this resulted m bitter attacks against him m the 
columns of the “ reptile press ” it comma^ided the approval of 
all right-thinking men Signor Sonnmo realized, however, that 
his majority was not to be counted on “ The country is with 
me,” he said to a friend, “ but the Chamber is against me ” 
In Ann! 1906 an eruption of Mount Etna caused the destruction 
of several villages and much loss of life and damage to property , 
m apix)inting a committee to distribute the relief funds the premier 
refused to include any of the deputies of the devastated districts 
among its members, and when asked by them for the reason of 
this omission, he rephed, with a frankness more characteristic 
of the man than politic, that he knew they would prove more 
solicitous m the distribution of relief for their own electors than 
for the real sufferers, A motion presented by the Socialists m 
the Chamber for the immediate discussion of a bill to prevent 
“ the massacres of the proletariate ” havmg been rejected by 
an enormous majority, the 28 Socialist deputies resigned then- 
seats , on presenting themselves for re-election their number 
was reduced to 25 A few days later the ministry, h 4 vmg received 
an adverse vote on a question pf procedure, sent m its resignation 
(May i7)i 
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The fall of Signor Sonnino, the disappointment caused by the 
non-fullilment (3 the expectations to which his advent to power 
had given rise throughout Italy and the dearth of influential 
statesmen, made the return to power of Signor Giohtti inevitable. 
An appeal to the country might have brought about a different 
result, but it is said that opposition from the highest quarters 
rendered this course practically impossible The change of 
government brought Signor Tittoni back to the foreign oftice , 
Signor Maiorano became treasury minister, General Vigand 
minister of war. Signor Cocco Ortu, whose ihief claim to ton- 
sideration was the fact of his being a Sardmian (the island had 
rarely been represented in the cabinet) minister of agriculture, 
Si^or Gianturco of justice, Signor Massimini of finance. Signor 
Schanzer of posts and telegraphs and Signor Fusinato of educa 
tion The new ministry began auspiciously with tha conversiun 
of the public debt from 4 % to 3 f %, to be eventually reduced 

3i % i'bis operation had been prepared by Signor Luzzatti 
under Signor Sonnino’s leadership, and although earned out by 
Signor Maiorano it was Lu/zatti who deservedly reaped the 
honour and glory , the bill was presented, discussed and voted 
by both Houses on the 29th of June, and by the 7th of July the 
conversion was completed most successfully, showing on how 
sound a basis Italian finance was now placed Ihe surplus for 
the year amounted to 65,000,000 Ime In November Signor 
Gianturco died, and Signor Pietro Bertolim took his place as 
minister of public works , the latter proved perhaps the ablest 
member of the cabinet, but the acceptance of office under Giohtti 
of a man who had been one of the most trusted and valuable 
lieutenants of Signor Sonnmo marked a further step in the 
lUgnngolade of that statesman’s party, and was attributed to 
the fact that Signor Bertolim resented not having had a place 
in the late Sonnmo ministry General Vigan6 was succeeded 
m IDiecember by Senator Casana, the first civilian to become 
minister of war in Italy He made various reforms which were 
badly wanted in army administration, but on the whole the 
experiment of a civilian ‘‘ War Lord ” was not a complete 
success, and m April 1909 Senator Casana retired and was suc- 
ceeded by General Spingardi, an appointment which received 
general approval 

The elections of March 1909 returned a chamber very slightly 
different from its prcde(essor The ministerial majority was 
over three hundred, and although the Extreme I eft was some- 
what increased in numbers it was weakened in tone, and many 
of the newly elected “reds ” were hardly more than pale pink 

Meanwhile, the relations between Church and btate began to 
show signs of change The chief suppoiters of Uie claims of the 
papacy to temporal power were the elcneals of France 
a^’siate Austria, but in the former country they had lost 
all influence, and the situation between the Church and 
the govermnent was becoming every day more strained 
With the rebellion of her “ Eldest Daughter,” the Roman 
C hurch could not continue in her old attitude of uncompromising 
hostility towards United Italy, and the Vatican began to realize 
the folly of placing every Italian in the dilemma of being either a 
good Italian or a good Catholic, when the majority wished to be 
both Outside of Rome relations between the clergy and the 
authorities were as a rule quite cordial, and in May 1903 Cardinal 
Saito, the patriarch of Venice, asked for and obtained an audience 
with the king when he visited that city, and the meeting which 
followed was of a very friendly character In July following Leo 
XHI died, and that same Cardinal Sarto became pope under the 
style of Pius X The new pontiff, although nominally upholding 
the claims of the temporal power, in practice attadied but little 
importance to it At the elections for the local bodies the 
Catholics had already been permitted to vote, and, availing 
themselves of the privilege, they gained seats in many municipal 
councils and obtained the majority in some At the general 
parliamentary elections of 1904 a few Catholics had been elected 
as such, and the encyclical of the nth of June 1905 on the political 
organization of the Catholics, practically abolished the nan 
expedtt In September of that year a number of religious mstitu- 
tions in the Near East, formerly under the protectorate of the 


French government, in view of the rupture between Church and 
State in France, formally asked to be placed und^r Italian pro* 
tection, which was granted in January 1907 I he situation thus 
became the very reverse of what it had been m Cnspi’s time, 
when the French government, even when anti-clencal, protected 
the Catholic Church abroad for pohtical purposes, whereas the 
conflict between Church and State in Italy extended to foreign 
countries, to the detriment of Italian political interests A more 
difficult question was that of religious education m the public 
elementary schools Signor Giohtti wished to conciliate the 
Vatican by facilitating religious education, wluch was desired 
by the majority of the parents, but he did not wish to offend the 
Freemasons and other anti-clericals too much, as they could 
always give trouble at awkward moments Consequently the 
minister of education, Signor Rava, concocted a body of rules 
which, it was hoped, would satisfy everv one religious instruction 
was to be maintained as a necessary part of the curriculum, but 
in communes where the majority of the municipal councillors 
were opposed to it it might be suppressed , the council m that 
case must, however, facilitate the teaching of religion to those 
children whose parents desire it In practice, honever, when the 
council has suppressed rehgious instruction no such facilities are 
given At the general elections of March 1909, over a score of 
Clerical deputies were returned, Clericals of a very mild tone who 
had no thought of the temporal power and were supporters of the 
monarchy and anti-socialists , where no Clerical candidate was 
m the field the Catholic voters plumped for the constitutional 
candidate against all representatives of the Extreme Left On 
the other hand, the attitude of the Vatican towards Liberalism 
within the Church was one of uncompromising reaction, and 
under the new pope the doctrines of Christian Democracy and 
Modernism were condemned in no uncertain tone Don Romolo 
Murri, the Christian Democratic leader, who exercised much 
influence over the younger and more progressive cltrgy, having 
been severely censured by the V^atican, made formal submission, 
and declared his intention of retiring from the struggle But he 
appeared again on the scene in the general elections of 1909, as a 
Christian Democratic candidate , he wastleeled, and alone of the 
Catholic deputies look his seat m the Chamber on the Extreme 
Left, where all his neighbours were violent anti-clencals 
At 5 A M on the 28lh of December 1908, an earthquake of 
appalling seventy shook the whole of southern Calabua and the 
eastern part of Sicily, completely destroying the cities Barth- 
of Reggio and Messina, the smaller towns of ( anitello, quakaof 
Scilla, Villa ban Giovanni, Bagnara, Palmi, Mclito, Decamhw 
Porto balvo and Santa Eufemia, as well as a Urge 
number of villages In the ease of Messina the hoiror of the 
situation was heightened by a tidal wave TJie catastiophe was 
the greatest of its kind that lias ever occurred in any country , 
the number of persons killed was approximately 150,000, while 
the injured were beyond calculation 

I he characteristic feature of Italy’s foreign relations during 
this period was the weakening of the bonds of the 1 riple Alliance 
and the improved relations with h ranee, while the 
traditional friendship with England remained un-- attain* 
impaired Fninco-Italian friendship was officially 
cemented by the visit of King Victor Emmanuel and Queen 
Elena m October 1903 to Pans where they received a very cordial 
welcome The visit was returned in April 1904 when ^ 
Loubet, the Fiench president, came to Rome , this action was 
strongly resented by the pope, who, like his predecessor since 
1870, objected to the prcjsence of foreign Catholic rulers in Rome, 
and led to the final rupture between France and the Vatican 
The Franco-Italian understanding had the effect of raising 
Italy’s credit, and the Italian rente, which had Ixen shut out 
of the French bourses, resumed its place there once more, a fact 
which contributed to increase its price and to reduce the unfavour- 
able rate of exchange lhat agreement also served to clear up 
the situation m Inpoh, while Italian aspirations towards 
Tunisia had been ended by the French occupation of that 
territory, Tripoli and Bengazi weie now recognized as coming 
within tlie Italian “ sphere of influence ” The Tripoli hinterland, 
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however, was m danger of being absorbed by other powers 
having large African interests , the Anglo-hrench declaration 
of the 2ist of March 1899 m particular seemed likely to interfere 
with Italian activity 

The Triple Alliance was maintained and renewed as far as 
paper documents were concerned (in June 1902 it was reconfirmed 
for 12 years), but public opinion was no longer so favourably 
disposed towards it Austria’s petty persecutions of her Italian 
subjects m the trredente provinces, her active propaganda 
incompatible with Italian interests m the Balkans, and the enti- 
Italian war talk of Austrian military circles, imperilled the 
relations of the two “ allies ” , it was remarked, indeed, that the 
object of the alliance between Austria and Italy wixs to prevent 
war between them Austria had persistently adopted a policy 
of pin-pricks and aggravating police provocation towards the 
Italians of the Adriatic Littoral and of the Irentmo, while 
encouraging the Slavonic element m the former and the Germans 
in the latter One of the causes of ill-feeling was the university 
question , the Austrian government had persistently refused 
to create an Italian university for its Italian subjects, fearing 
lest it should become a hotbed of “ irredentism,” the Italian- 
speaking students being thus obliged to attend the German- 
Austrian universities An attempt at compromise resulted in 
the institution of an Italian law faculty at Innsbruck, but this 
aroused the violent hostility of the German students and populace, 
who gave proof of their superioi civilization by an unprovoked 
attack on the Italians in October 1902 i<urther acts of violence 
were committed by the Germans in 1903, which led to anti- 
Austrian demonstrations in Italy The worst tumults occurred 
m November 1904, when Italian students and professors were 
attacked at Innsbruck without provocation , being outnumbered 
by a hundred to one the Italians were forced to use their revolvers 
in self-defence, and several persons were wounded on both sides 
Anti-Italian demonstrations occurred periodically also at Vienna, 
while m Dalmatia and Croatia Italian fishermen and workmen 
(Italian citizens, not natives) were subject to attacks by gangs 
of half-savage Croats, which led to frequent diplomatic “ inci- 
dents ” A further cause of resentment was Austria’s attitude 
towards the Vatican, inspired by the strong clerical tendencies 
of the imperial family, and indeed of a large section of the 
Austrian people But the most serious point at issue was the 
Balkan question Italian public opinion could not view without 
serious misgivings the active political propaganda which Austria 
was conducting in Albania The two governments frequently 
discussed the situation, but although they had agreed to a self- 
denying ordinance whereby each bound itself not to occupy any 
part of Albanian territory, Austria’s declarations and promises 
were hardly borne out by the activity of her agents m the Balkans 
Italy, therefore, instituted a counter-propaganda by means of 
schools and commercial agencies The Macedonian troubles of 
1903 again brought Austria and Italy into conflict The accept- 
ance by the powers of the Murzsteg programme and the appoint- 
ment of Austrian and Russian financial agents in Macedonia 
was an advantage for Austria and a set-back for Italy , but the 
latter scored a success in the appointment of General de Giorgis 
as commander of the international Macedonian gendarmerie, 
she also obtained, with the support of Great Britain, France 
and Russia, the assignment of the partly Albanian district of 
Monastir to the Italian officers of that corps 
In October 1908 came the bombshell of the Austrian annexa- 
tion of Bosnia, announced to King Victor Emmanuel and to 
other rulers by autograph letters from the emperor-king The 
news caused the most widespread sensation, and public opinion 
in Italy was greatly agitated at what it regarded as an act of 
brigandage on the part of Austria, when Signor Tittoni in a speech 
at Carate Brianza (October 6th) declared that ‘‘ Italy might await 
events with serenity, and that these could find her neither unpre- 
pared nor isolated ” These words were taken to mean that Italy 
would receive compensation to restore the balance of power 
upset in Austria’s favour When it was found that there was 
to be no direct compensation for Italy a storm of indignation 
was aroused against Austria, and also against Signor Iittoni 


On the 29th of October, however, Austria abandoned her 
military posts in the sandjak of Novibazar, and the frontier 
between Austria and Turkey, formerly an uncertain one, which 
left Austria a half-open back door to the Aegean, was now a 
distinct Ime of demarcation Thus the danger of a “ pacific 
penetration ” of Macedonia by Austna became moie remote 
Austria also gave way on another point, renouncing hci right to 
police the Montenegrin coast and to prevent Montenegro from 
having warships of its own (paragraphs 5, 6 and ii of art 29 of 
the Berlin Treaty) in a note presented to the Italian foreign 
office on the 12th of April 1909 Italy had developed some 
important commercial interests in Montenegro, and anything 
which strengthened the position of that principality was a 
guarantee against further Austrian encroachments Ihe harbour 
works in the Montenegrin port of Antivari, commenced in 
March 1905 and completed early m 1909, were an Italian 
concern, and Italy became a party to the agreement for the 
Danube-Adriatic Railway (June 2, 1908) together with Russia, 
France and Servia , Italy was to contribute 35,000,000 lire out 
of a total capital of 100,000,000, and to be represented by four 
directors out of twelve But the whole episode was a warning 
to Italy, and the result was a national movement for securit) 
Credits for the army and navy were voted almost without a 
dissentient voice , new battleships were laid down, the strength 
of the army was increased, and the defences of the exposed 
eastern border were strengthened It was clear that so long as 
Austria, bribed by Germany, could act in a way so opposed to 
Italian interests in the Balkans, the Triple Alliance was a 
mockery, and Italy could only meet the situation by being 
prepared for all contingencies 

Bibliography — It is chtlicult to indicate m a short space the 
most important sources of general Italian history Muratori s gicat 
collection, the Hevum Jtaluarum scriptores, m combination witTi his 
DissertcUioneSy the chronicles and other historical material published 
by the Aichtvto Stortio Ualtano, and the works of detaclied annalists 
of whom the Villani are the most notable, take first rank Next we 
may mention Muratori's A nnah d Itaha^ together with Guicclardmi s 
Storia d* Italia and its modern continuation by Carlo Botta Among 
the more recent contributions S de Sismondi s R^publtques liahennei. 
(Brussels, 1838) and Carlo Troya s Storia d' Italia nel medio evo art 
among the most valuable general works, while the large Stona 
Pohttca d’ Italia by various authors, published at Milan, is also im- 
poitant — r Bertohni, I Barban F Lan/ani, *^toYia dei tomuin 
italiam dalle origim fino al (1882) , C Cipolla, Stona dtlle 
Signorie Itahane dal i-^i^ al (1881) , A Cosci, V Italia durante 
le pre ponder anze straniere, (1875) , A Franchetti, 'stona 

d Itaha dal al jjgg G de Castro, Stona d' Italia dal jySg al 
1814 (1881) For the beginnings of Italian history the chief works 
are 1 Hodgkin's Italy and her Invaders (Oxford, 1892-1890) and 
P Villan s le Imasioni barbariclie (Milan, 1900), both bastd on 
original research and sound scholarship The period from 1404 in 
modem times is dealt with m vaiious volumes of the Cumbndge 
Modern His/orv, especially m vol 1, Ihe Renaissance," wlncli 
contains valuable bibliographies Giuseppe reiiari’s Rnoluzwni 
d Italia (1858) deserves notice as a work of singular vigour, though 
no great scitntific importance, and ( esarc Balbo s Sornmano 
(Florence, 1856) presents the mam outlines of the subject with 
brevity and clearness 1 01 the peiiod of the Trench revolution and 
the Napoleonic wais see F Lcmmi s Le Origin i del iisorgimento 
Ualiano (Milan, 1906) E Bonnal de Ganges, La Chute d'une re- 
puhltque [Vemse^ (Pans, 1885) , D Carutti, Stona della cofte di 
Savoia durante la rivoluzione e V impero francese (2 vols , Turin, 
1892) , G dc Castro Stona d* Italia dal lygy al 1814 (Milan, 1881) , 
A Dufourcq, Le Regime jacobin en Italic, lygO-ijgcy (Pans, 1900) 

A Franchetti, Storia d* Itaha dal lySg al lygg (Milan, 1878) P 
Gaffarel, Bonaparte et les rdpubltques itahennes {lygd-iygg) (l\ms, 
1895) R M Johnston, The Napoleonic Empire in Soutnern Italy 
(2 vols , with full bibliography, London. 1904) , L Ramondmi, 
L’ Itaha durante la dominazione ftancese (Naples, 1882) , E Ruth, 
Gesthuhte des itahenischen Volkes unter dernaboleonischen Herrschajt 
(Leipzig, 1859) For modem times, see Bolton King's History of 
Italian Unity (1899) and Bolton King and Thomas Okey's Italy 
To-day (1901) With regard to the history of separate provmces it 
may suffice to notice N Machiavelli's Storia fiorentina, B Corio s 
Storia di Milano y G Capponi's Storia della repuhbhca di Eirenze 
(Florence, 1875), P Villan s I primt due secoh della storia dt T irenze 
(Florence, 1905), F Pagano's I storia del regno dt Napoh (Palermo- 
Naples, 1832, &c), P RomatTin's Storia documentata dt Venezia 
(Venice, 1853). M AmarTs Musulmam dt Sicilia (i854'-i875), 
F Gregorovius's Geschuhte der Stadt Rom (Stuttgart, 1881), A von 
Reumont's Geschtchie der Stadt Rom (Berlin, 1867), L CibranoL 
Stona della monarchia piemontese (Turin, 1840), and D CaruttiG 
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^tona della dtplomazta della covtc di Savoia (Rome, 1875) The 
Arclnvu stona and Deputaziom dt storia patria of the various Italian 
towns and provmces contain a great deal of valuable material for 
local history From the point of view of papal history, L von 
Ranke's History of the Popes (English edition, London, 1870), M 
Creighton's History of the Papacy (London, 1897) and L Pastor s 
(rcschichte der Papste (Freiburg 1 B , 188O-1 896), should bcmentioned 
From the point of view of general culture Jacob Burckhardt s 
Cultur der Renaissance tn Itahen (Basel, i860), E Gurnet s Rhfolu- 
tions d'ltahe (Pans, 1857), and J A Symonds's Renaissance in Italy 
(5 vols , London, 1875, Ac ) should be consulted (L V *) 

ITEM (a Latin adverb meaning “ also,” “ likevvise ”), originally 
used adverbially in English at the beginning of each separate 
head in a list of articles, or each detail in an account book or 
ledger or in a legal document Ihe uord is thus applied, as a 
noun, to the various heads in any such enumeration and also 
to a piece of information or news 
ITHACA vulgarly Thiaki (OtaKi;), next to Paxo 

the smallest of the seven Ionian Islands, with an area of about 
44 sq m It forms an eparchy of the nomos of Cephalonia m 
the kingdom of Greece, and its population, which was 9873 m 
1870, IS now about 13,000 The island consists of two mountain 
masses, connected by a narrow isthmus of hills, and separated 
by a wide inlet of the sea known as the Gulf of Molo The northern 
and greater mass culminates m the heights of Anoi (2650 ft ), 
and the southern in Hagios Stephanos, or Mount Merovigh 
(2100 ft) Vathy (Ba^p — “ deep ”), the chuf town and port 
of the island, lies at the northern foot of Mount Stephanos, 
Its whitewashed houses stretching for about a mile lound the 
deep bay in the Gulf of Molo, to which it owes its name As 
there are only one or two small stretches of arable land in Ithaca, 
the inhabitants arc dependent on commerce for their grain 
supply , and olive oil, wine and curuints are the principal 
products obtained by the cultivation of the thin stratum of 
soil that covers the calcareous rocks Goats arc fed in con- 
siderable number on the brushwood pasture of the hills , and 
hares (m spite of Aristotle’s supposed assertion of their absence) 
are exceptionally abundant The island is divided into four 
districts Vathy, Aeto (or lagles ( liff), Anoge (Anoi) 01 
Upland, and Exoge (Exoi) or Outland 
The name has remained attached to the island from the 
earliest historical times with but little interruption of the tradi- 
tion , though m Brompton’s travels (12th century) and m the 
old Venetian maps we find it called Fale 01 Val de Com par, and 
at a later date it not unfrequently appears as Little Cephalonia 
I his last name indicates the gcne’al character of Ithacan history 
(if history it can be called) in modern and indeed in ancient times , 
for the fame of the island is almost sold) due to its position 
m the Homeric story of Od)sscus Ithaca according to the 
Homeric epos, was the royal seat and residence of King Odysseus 
The island is incidentally described with no small variety of 
detail, picturesque and topographical, the Homeric localities 
for which counterparts have been sought arc Mount Neritos, 
Mount Neion, the harbour of Phorcys, the town and palace of 
Odysseus, the fcxmtain of Arethusa, the c ive of the Naiads, the 
stalls of the swineherd Eumaeus, the orchard of Laertes, the 
Korax or Raven Cliff and the island Asteris, where the suitors 
lav m ambush for Telemachus Among the “ identificatiomsts ” 
theie are two schools, one placing the town at Polls on the west 
coast in the northern half of the island (Leake, Gladstone, &c ), 
and the other at Aeto on the isthmus The latter site, which 
was advocated by Sir William Gell {Topogiaphv and Antiquities 
of ItJiaca, London, 1807), was supported b> Dr H Schliemann, 
who carried on excavations in 1873 and 1878 (see H Schliemann, 
IthaquCy le Peloponn-esCy Troie, Pans, 1869, also published m 
German, his letter to The Timesj 26th of Septcmbci, 1878, 
and the author’s life prefixed to Ilws, London, 1880) But 
his results were mainly negative The fact is that no amount 
of ingenuity can reconcile the descriptions given in the Odyssey 
with the actual topography of this island Above all, the passage 
in which the position of Ithaca is described offers great difficulties 
“ Now Ithaca lies low, farthest up the sea line towards the 
darkness, but those others face the dawning and the sun ” 
(Butcher and Lang) Such a passage fits very ill an island 


lying, as Ithaca does, just to the east of Cephalonia Accordingly 
Professor W Dorpfeld has suggested that the Homeric Ithaca 
IS not the island which was called Ithaca by the later Greeks, 
but must be identified with Leucas (Santa Maura, qv) He 
succeeds in fitting the Homeric topography to this lattei island, 
and suggests that the name may have been transferred in con- 
sequence of a migration of the inhabitants I here is no doubt 
that Leucas fits the Homeric descriptions much better than 
Ithaca, but, on the other hand, many scholars maintain that 
It is a mistake to treat the imaginary descriptions of a pot Las 
if they were portions of a guide-book, or to look, in the author 
of the Odyssey y for i close familiarity with the geography of the 
Ionian islands 

See, besides the woiks alieady referred to, the sepaiatc works on 
Ithaca by Sclireibcr (Leipzig, 1829) Riihle von Lilienstem (Berlin, 
1832) N Karavias C.rivas ( IffTopLa r^s vtjixov 'lOdKrjs) (Athens, 
1849) Bowen (London, 1851) , andGandai, (Pans, 1854) Herchei, 
m Hermes (i866) , Leake s Northern Greece , Mure's four in Greece 
Bursi in s (reogr von Griechenland Gladstone, The Dominions of 
Ulysses," m Macmillan s Magazine (1877) A history of the discus- 
sions will be found m Buchholz, Die Homertschen Realten (Leipzig, 
1871) , Partsch, Kephallema und Ithaka (1890) , W Dorpfeld in 
MHanges Peirot, pp 79-93 (1903) P Goessler, LeuKas-lthaka 
(Stuttgart, 190^) (L Gr ) 

ITHACA, a city and the county -seat of Tompkins county. 
New York, U S A , at the southern end of Cayuga Lake, 60 m 
S W of Syracuse Pop (1890) 11,079,(1900) 13,136, of whom 
1310 were forcign-born, (1910 census) 14,802 It is served 
by the Delaware, Lackawanna & Western and the Lehigh 
Valley railways and bv interurban electric line , and steam- 
boats ply on the lake Most of the city is in the level valley, 
from which it spreads up the heights on the south, east and 
west The finest residential district is East Hill, particular!) 
Cornell and ( ayuga Heights (across Fall Creek from the Cornell 
campus) Ren wick Beach, at the head of the lake, is a pleasure 
resort The neighbouring region is one of much beauty, and is 
frequented by siimmci toniists Near the city are many water- 
falls, the most notable being faughannock Falls (9 m N ), W9th 
a fall of 21 1; ft Through the (Uy from the east run Fall, Cas- 
cadilla and Six Mile Creeks, the first two of which have cut 
deep gorges and have a number of cascades and waterfalls, 
the largest, Ithaca Pall in P'all Cnek, being 120 ft high Six 
Mile Creek crosses the south side of the city and empties into 
Cayuga Inlet, which crosses the western and lower districts, 
often inundated in the spiing I he Inlet receives the waters of 
a number of small streams clcsccnding from the south-western 
hills Among the attractions in this direction are Buttermilk 
P^dlls and ravine, on the outskirts of the city. Lick Brook Palls 
and glen and Enfield Palls and gUn, the last 7 m distant 
Pall Creek furnishes good wtter-power Ihe citv has various 
manufactures, including fire-arms, calendar clocks, traction 
engines, electrical appliances, patent chains, incubators, auto- 
phones, artesian well drills, salt, cement, window glass and wall- 
paper The value of the f.ictoiv product increased from 
$1,500,604 in iQoo to $2,080,002 in 1905, or 38 6 % Ithaca 
IS also a farming centre and coal market, and much fruit is grown 
in the vicinity The city is best known as the seat of Cornell 
University {qv) It has also the Ezra Cornell P'roe I ibrary 
of about 28,000 volumes, the Ithaca Conservator) of Music, 
the Cascadilla School and the Ithaca High School Ithaca 
was settled about 1789, the name being given to it by Simeoh 
De Witt m i8o6 It was incorporated as a village in 1821, and 
was chartered as a city in 1888 At Buttermilk Falls stoixl 
the principal village of the lutelo Indians, Coreorgonel, 
settled in 1753 and destro)ed in 1779 bv a detachment of 
Sullivan’s force 

ITINERARIUM (? e road-book, from Lat iter, road), a term 
applied to the extant descriptions of the ancient Roman roads^ 
and routes of traffic, with the stations and distances It is 
usual to distinguish two classes of these, Itineraria adnotata or 
senpta and Itineraria picta — the former having the character 
of a book, and the latter being a kind of travelling map Of 
the Itineraria Scrip ta the most important arc (i) If Anton tm 
(see Antonini Itinerarium), which consists of two parts, the 
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one dealing with roads in Europe, Asia and Africa, and the other 
with familiar sea-routes — the distances usually l)eing measured 
from Rome , {2) It Huro^olymttanum or Burdigalen^e^ which 
U longs to the 4th century, and contains the route of a pilgrimage 
from Bordeaux to Jerusalem and from Heraclea by Rome to 
Milan (ed G Parthey and M Pinder, 1848, with the Itmeranum 
Anionim) , (3) It AUxandrt, containing a sketch of the march- 
route of Alexander the Great, mainly derived from Arrian and 
prepared for ( onstantius’s expedition in a d 340-345 against 
the Persians (ed D Volkmann, 1871) A collected edition of 
the ancient itinerana, with ten maps, was issued bv Fortia 
d’Urban, Recueil des iHneraires anctens (i84‘5) Of the Itinerana 
Picta only one great example has been preserved This is the 
famous Tabula Peutingenana, which, without attending to the 
shape or relative position of the countries, represents by straight 
lines and dots of various sizes the roads and towns of the whole 
Roman world (facsimile published by K Miller, 1888 , see also 
Map) 

ITIUS PORTUS, the name given by Caesar to the chief harbour 
which he used when embarking for his second expedition to 
Britain in 54 b c {De hello Galltco, v 2) It was certainly 
near the uplands round Cape Grisnez {Promuntoriwn Ittum), 
but the exact site has been violently djsputed ever since the 
renaissance of learning Many critics have assumed that Caesar 
used the same port for his first expedition, but the name does not 
appear at all in that connexion {B G \w 21-2^) ihis fact, 
coupled with other considerations, makes it probable that the 
two expeditions started from different places It is generally 
agreed that the first embarked at Boulogne The same view 
was widely held about the second, but T Rice Holmes in an 
article m the Classical Review 1909) gave strong reasons 
for preferring Wissant, 4 m east of Grisnez The chief reason is 
that Caesar, having found he could not set sail from the small 
harbour of Boulogne ivith even 80 ships simultaneously, decided 
that he must take another point for the sailing of the “ more 
than 800 ” ships of the second expedition Holmes argues 
that, allowing for change in the foreshore since Caesar’s time, 
800 specially built ships could have been hauled above the 
highest spiing tide level, and afterwards launched simultaneously 
at Wissant, which would therefore have been “ commodissimus ” 
(v 2) or opposed to “ brevissimus traiectus ” (iv 21) 

See t U Holmes m Classical Review (May 1909), in which he 
partially revises the conclusions at which he airivcd m lus Amtent 
Britain (1907) pp 552-594 that the first expedition started from 
Boulogne is accepted, eg by H Stunrt Jones, in English Historical 
Review (1909), xxiv 115, other authorities in Holmes's article 

ITO, HIROBUMI, Princf (1841-1909), Japanese statesman, 
was born in 1841, being the son of Ito J 1 z6, and (like his father) 
began life as a retainer of the lord of Choshu, one of the most 
powerful nobles of Japan Choshu, m common with many of his 
fellow Daim'vos, was bitterly opposed to the rule of the shogun 
or tycoon, and when this rule resulted in the conclusion of the 
treaty with Commodore M C Perry in 1854, the smouldering 
discontent broke out into open hostility against both partus 
to the compact In these views Ito cordially agreed with 
his chieftain, and was sent on a secret mission to Yedo to report 
to his lord on the doings of the government Ihis visit had the 
effect of causing Ito to turn his attention scnously to the study 
of the British and of other military systems As a result he 
persuaded CTioshu to remodel his army, and to exchange the 
bows and arrows of his men for guns and rifles But Ito felt 
that his knovvledge of foreigners, if it was to be thorough, should 
be sought for m Europe, and with the connivance of Choshu he, 
in company with Inouye and three other young men of the same 
rank as himself, determined to risk their lives by committing 
the then capital offence of visiting a forei^ country With great 
secrecy they made their way to Nagasaki, where they concluded 
an arrangement with the agent of Messrs Jardme, Matheson & Co 
for passages on board a vessel which was about to sail for 
Shanghai (1865) At that port the adventurers separated, three 
of their number taking ship as passengers to London, while Ito 
and Inouye preferred to work their passages before the mast 


m the ^'Pegasus,” bound for the same destination For a year these 
two friends remained in London studying English rnethoas, 
but then events occurred m Japan which recalled them to their 
country The treaties lately concluded by the shogun with the 
foreign powers conceded the right to navigate the strait of 
Shimonoseki, leading to the Inland Sea On the northern shores 
of this strait stretched the feudal state ruled over by Prince 
( hoshu, who refused to recognize the clause opening the strait, 
and erected batteries on the shoie, from which he opened fire 
on all ships which attempted to force the passage The shAgun 
having declared himself unable in the circumstances to give effect 
to the provision, the treaty powers determined to take the 
matter into their own hands Ito, who was better aware than 
his chief of the disproportion between the fighting powers of 
iHiropc and Japan, memorialized the cabinets, begging that 
hostilities should be suspended until he should have had time to 
use his influence with Choshu in the interests of peace With 
this object Ito hurried hack to Japan But his effoits were 
futile Choshu refused to give way, and suffered the conse- 
quences of his obstinacy m the destruction of his batteries and 
in the infliction of a heavy fine I he part played by Ito m these 
negotiations aroused tJic animosity of the more reactionary of 
his fellow -clansmen, who made repeated attempts to assassinate 
him On one notable occasion he was pursued by his enemies 
into a tea-house, where he was concealed by a y oiing lady beneath 
the floor of h(r room Thus be'gan a romantic acquaintance, 
which ended in the lady becoming the wife of the fugitive 
Subsequently (1868) Ito was made governor of Hiogo, and in the 
course of the following year became vice-minister of finance 
In 1871 he accompanied Iw^akura on an important mission to 
Europe, which, though diplomatically a failure, resulted in the 
enlistment of the sei vices of European authoiitics on military, 
naval and educational systems 

After his return to Japan Ito scived m several cabinets as 
head of the bureau of engineering and mines, and in 1886 he 
accepted office as prime minister, a post which, when he resigned 
m 1901, he had held four limes In 1882 he was sent on a 
miss'on to Furope to study the vaiious forms of constitutional 
government , on this o((asion he attended the coronation of the 
tsar Alexander III On his return to Japxn he was entrusted 
with the arduous duty of drafting a constitution In 1890 he 
reaped the fruits of his labours, and nine years later he was 
destined to witness the abiogation of the old tieaties, and the 
substitution in their place of conventions whiih place Japan on 
terms of equality with the European states In all the great 
reforms in the Land of the Rising Sun Ito played a leading part 
It was mainly due to his active interest in military and naval 
affairs that he was able to meet Li Hung-chang at the end of 
the Chinese and Japanese War (1895) ^ representative of 
the conquering state, and the conclusion of the Anglo- Japanese 
Alliance in 1902 testified to his triumphant success in raising 
Japan to the first rank among civilized powers As a reward for 
his conspicuous services in connexion with the Chinese War Ito 
was made a marquis, and in 1897 he accompanied Prince Arisu- 
gawa as a joint n presentativc of the Mikado at the Diamond 
Jubilee of Queen Victoria At the close of 1901 he again, though 
in an unofficial capacity, visited Europe and the United States , 
and in Ehigland he was created a G C B After the Russo- 
Japanese War (1905) he was appointed resident general m Korea, 
and in that capacity he was responsible for the steps taken to 
increase Japanese influence m that countiy In September 
1Q07 he was advanced to the rank of prince He retired from 
his post in Korea in July 1Q09, and became president of the 
privy council in Japan But on the 26th of October, 
when on a visit to Harbin, he was shot dead by a Korean 
assassin 

He IS to be distinguished from Admiral Count Yuko Ito (b 1843), 
the distinguished naval commander 

ITRI, a town of Campania, Italy, m the province of Caserta, 
6 m by road N W of Formia Pop (1901) 5797 The town is 
picturesquehr situated 690 ft above sea-level, in the mountains 
which the via Appia traverses between Fondi and formia 
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Interesting remains of the substruction wall supporting the 
ancient road are preserved in Itri itself , and there are many 
remains of ancient buildings near it The brigand Fra Diavolo, 
tlie hero of Auber’s opera, was a native of Itri, and the place 
was once noted for brigandage 

ITURBIDE (or Yturbide), AUGUSTIN DE (1783-1824), 
emperor of Mexico from May 1822 to March 1823, was born on 
the 27th of September 1783, at Valladolid, now Morelia, m 
Mexico, where his father, an Old Spaniard from Pampeluna, 
had settled with his creole wife After enjoying a better educa- 
tion than was then usual in Mexico, Iturbide entered the military 
service, and in 1810 held the post of lieutenant in the provinci«il 
regiment of his native city In that year the insurrection under 
Hidalgo broke out, and Iturbide, more from policy, it would seem, 
than from principle, served in the royal army Possessed of 
splendid courage and brilliant military talents, which fitted him 
especially for guerilla warfare, the young creole did signal service, 
and rapidly rose in military rank In December 1813 Colonel 
Iturbide, along with General Llano, dealt a crushing blow to 
the revolt by defeating Morelos, the successor of Hidalgo, in tlie 
battle of Valladolid , and the former followed it up by another 
decisive victory at Puruaran in January 1814 Next year Don 
Augustin was appointed to the command of the army of the north 
and to the governorship of the provmces of Valladolid and 
Guanajuato, but in 1816 grave charges of extortion and violence 
were brought against him, which led to his recall Although 
the general was acquitted, or at least although the inquiry was 
dropped, he did not resume his commands, but retired into private 
life for four years, which, we are told, he spent in a rigid courst 
of penance for his former excesses In 1820 Apodaca, Mccroy 
of Mexico, received instructions from the Spanish cortes to 
proclaim the constitution promulgated in Spain in 1812, hut 
although obliged at first to submit to an order by which his 
power was much curtailed, he secretly cherished the design of 
reviving the absolute power for Ferdinand VII m Mexico 
Under pretext of putting down the lingering remains of revolt, 
he levied troops, and, placing Iturbide at their head, instruc ted 
him to proclaim the absolute power of the king Four years of 
reflection, however, had modified the general’s views, and now, 
led both by personal ambition and by patriotic regard for his 
country, Iturbide resolved to espouse the cause of national 
independence His subsequent proceedings — how he issued the 
Plan of Igiiala, on the 24th of February 1821, how by the refusal 
of the Spanish cortes to ratify the treaty of Cordova, which he 
had signed with O’Donoju, he was transfonned from a mere 
champion of monarchy into a candidate for the crown, and how, 
hailed by the soldiers as Empeior Augustin I on the i8th of 
May 1822, he was compelled within ten months, by his arrogant 
neglect of constitutional restraints, to tender his abdication to 
a congress which he had forcibly dissolved — will be found 
detailed under Mexico Although the congress refused to accept 
his abdication on the ground that to do so would be to recognize 
the validity of his election, it permitted the ex-emperor to retire 
to Leghorn in Italy, while in consideration of his services m 1820 
a yearly pension of £^000 was (.onferred upon him But Iturbide 
resolved to make one more bid for power, and in 1824, passing 
from Leghorn to London, he published a Statement, and on the 
I ith of May set sail for Mexico The congress immediately issued 
an act of outlawry against him, forbidding him to set foot on 
Mexican soil on pain of death Ignorant of this, the ex-emperor 
landed m disguise at Soto la Manna on the 14th of July He was 
almost immediately recognized and arrested, and on the 19th of 
July 1824 was shot at Padilla, by order of the state of Tamaulipas, 
without being permitted an appeal to the general congress 
Don Augustin de Iturbide is described by his contemporaries 
as being of handsome figure and ingratiating manner His 
brilliant courage and wonderful success made him the idol of 
his soldiers, though towards his prisoners he displayed the most 
cold-blooded cruelty, boasting m one of his despatches of having 
honoured Good Friday by shooting three hundred excommuni- 
cated wretches Though described as amiable m his private 
life, he seems m his public career to have been ambitious and 
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unscnipulous, and by his haughty Spanish temper, impatient 
of all resistance or control, to have forfeited the opportunity 
of founding a secure imperial dynasty His grandson Augustin 
was chosen by the ill-fated emperor Maximilian as his successor 

See Statement of some of the principal events in the publu life of 
Augustin de Iturbide, written by himself (Eng trans , 1824) 

ITZA, an American-Indian people of Mayan stock, inhabiting 
the country around Lake Peten in northern Guatemala Chichen- 
Itza, among the most wonderful of the ruined cities of Yucatan, 
was the capital of the Itzas 1 hence, ac cording to their traditions 
they removed, on the breaking up of the Mayan kingdom in 1^20, 
to an island m the lake where another city was built Cortes 
met them m 1525, but they preserved their independence till 
1697, when the Spaniaids destroyed the city and temples, and a 
library of sacred Ixioks, written m hieroglyphics on bark fibre 
The Itzas were one of the eighteen semi independent Maya 
states, whose incessant internecine wars at length brought 
about the dismemberment of the empire of Xiballxi and the 
destruction of Mayan civilization 

ITZEHOE, a town of Germany, in the Prussian province of 
Schleswig-Holstein, on the Stor, a navigable tributary of the 
Elbe, 32 m north-west of Hamburg and 15 m north of Glucks tad t 
Pop (1900) 15,649 The church of St I^wrence, dating from 
the 1 2th century, and the building in which the Holstein estates 
formerly met, arc noteworthy Ihe town has a convent founded 
m 1256, a high school, a hospital and other benevolent institu- 
tions Itzehoe is a busy commercial place Its sugar refineries 
are among the largest in Germany Ironfounding, slupbuilding 
and wool-spinning arc also earned on, and the manufactures 
include machmeiy, tobacco, fishmg-nets, chicory, soap, cement 
and beer Fishing employs some of the inhabitants, and the 
markets for cattle and horses are important A considerable 
trade is carried on in agricultural products and wood, chiefly 
with Hamburg and Altona 

Itzehoe is the oldest town m Holstein Its nucleus was a 
castle, built in 809 by Egbert, one of Charlemagne’s counts, 
against the Danes Ihe community which sprang up around 
it was di\ersel> (ailed Esscveldoburg, Eselsfleth and Ezeho 
In 1201 the town was destroyed, but it was restored m 1224 To 
the new town the Lubc(k rights were granted by Adolphus IV 
in 1238, and to the old town m 1303 During the Thirty 
Years’ War Itzehoe was twice destroyed by the Swedes, in 1644 
and 1657 but was rebuilt on each occasion It passed to Prussia 
in 1867, with the duchy of Schleswig-Holstein 

lUKA, the countv-seat of Tishomingo county, Mississippi, 
USA, about 2S m S E of Corinth m the N E corner of the 
state and 8 m S of the Tennessee river Pop (1890) 1019 , 
(1900) 882 It IS served by the Southern railway, and his 
a considerable trade in cotton and farm products Its mineral 
springs make it a health resort In the American Civil War, 
a Confederate force under General Sterling Price occupied the 
town on the 14th of September 1862, driving out a small Union 
garrison , and on the 19th of September a partial engagement 
took place between Price and a federal column commanded by 
General Rosecrans, in which the Confedeiate losses were 700 
and the Union 790 Price, whose line of retreat was threatened 
by superior forces under General Grant, withdrew from luka 
on the morning of the 20th of September 

lULUS, in Roman legend (a) the eldest son of Ascanius 
and grandson of Aeneas, founder of the Julian gens {gens lulta), 
deprived of his kingdom of Latin m by his younger brother 
Silvius (Dion Halic 1 70) , (h) another name for, or epithet 
of, Ascanius 

IVAN (John), the name of six grand dukes of Muscovy and 
tsars of Russia 

Ivan I , called Kalita, or Money-Bag (d 1341), grand duke 
of Vladimir, was the first sobtratel, or “ gatherer ” of the scattered 
Russian lands, thereby laying the foundations of the future 
autocracy as a national institution This he contnved to do bv 
adopting a policy of complete subserviency to the khan of the 
Golden Horde, who, in return for a liberal and punctual tribute, 
permitted him to aggrandize himself at the expense of the lesser 
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grand dukes Moscow and Tver were the first to fall The latter 
Ivan received from the hand of the khan, after devastating it 
with a host of 50,000 Tatars (1327) When Alexander of Tver 
fled to the powerful city of Pskov, Ivan, not strong enough to 
attack Pskov, procured the banishment of Alexander by the aid 
of the metropolitan, Theognost, who threatened Pskov with an 
interdict In 1330 Ivan extended his influence over Rostov 
b> the drastic methods of blackmail and hanging But Great 
Novgorod was too strong for him, and twice he threatened that 
republic in vain In 1340 Ivan assisted the khan to ravage the 
domains of Prince Ivan of Smolensk, who had refused to pay the 
customary tribute to the Horde Ivan’s own domains, at any 
rate during his reign, remained free from Tatar incursions, and 
prospered correspondingly, thus attracting immigrants and 
their wealth from the other surrounding principalities Ivan 
was a most careful, not to say niggardly economist, keeping an 
exact account of every village or piece of plate that his money- 
bags acquired, whence his nickname The most important 
event of his reign was the transference of the metropolitan see 
from Vladimir to Moscow, which gave Muscovy the pre-eminence 
over all the other Russian states, and made the metropolitan 
the ecclesiastical police-superintendent of the grand duke 
Ihe Metropolitan Peter built the first stone cathedral of Moscow, 
and his successor, Iheognost, followed suit with three more stone 
churches Simultaneously Ivan substituted stone walls for the 
ancient wooden ones of the Kreml’, or citadel, which made 
Moscow a still safer place of refuge 

SceS M Solov cv, c/ (Rus ), vol in (St Ptt<‘r'>burg, 
1^95) » Polezhaev, Die Pitnctpaliiv of Moscow >u the first half of the 
14th Century (Rus ) (St Petersburg, 1878) 

Ivan II (1326-1359), grand duke of Vladimir, a younger son 
of Ivan Kalita, was born in 1^26 In 1353 he siuceeded his 
elder brother Simeon as giand duke, despite the competition 
of Prince Constantine of Su/dal, the Khan Hanibek preferring 
to bestow the yarlmk, or letter of investiture, upon Ivan rather 
than upon Constantine At first the principalities of Suzdal, 
Ryazan and the republic of Novgorod refused to recognize him 
as grand duke, and w^aged war with him till 1 354 The authoiitv 
of the grand duchy sensibly diminished during the reign ot 
Ivan II Ihe surrounding principalities paid but little attention 
to Moscow^, and Ivan, “a meek, gentle and meiciful piince,” 
was luled to a great extent by the tuisyatsky, or chiliarch, Alexis 
Khv('st, and, after his murder by the jealous boyars in i3S7> by 
Bibhop Alexis He died in 1359 Like most of his predecessors, 
Ivan, by his last will, divided his dominions among his children 

See Hmitry Ilovaisky, History of Russia (Rus ), vol n (Moscow 
187O-1894) 

Ivan III (1440-1503), grand duke of Muscovy, son of Vasily 
( Basil) Vasilievich the Blind, grand duke of Moscow, and Maria 
Yaroslavovna, was born in 1440 He was co-regent with his 
father during the latter years of his life and succeeded him in 
1462 Ivan tenaciously pursued the unifying policy of his 
predecessors Nevertheless, cautious to timidit), like most of 
the princes of the house of Rurik, he avoided as far as possible 
any violent collision with his neighbours until all the circum- 
stances were exceptionally favourable, always preferring to 
attain his ends gradually, circuitously and subterraneously 
Muscovy had by this time become a compact and powerful state, 
whilst her rivals had grown sensibly weakei , a condition of things 
very favourable to the speculative activity of a statesman of 
Ivan III s peculiar character His first enterprise was a war 
with the republic of Novgorod, which, alarmed at the growing 
dominancy of Muscovy, had placed herself beneath the protection 
of Casimir IV , king of Poland, an alliance regarded at Moscow 
as an act of apostasy from orthodoxy Ivan took the field 
against Novgorod in 1470, and after his generals had twice 
defeated the forces of the republic, at Sheloria and on the Dvina, 
during the summer of 1471, the Novgorodians were forced to 
sue for peace, which they obtained on engaging to abandon for 
ever the Polish alliance, ceding a considerable portion of their 
northern colonies, and paying a war indemnity of 15,500 roubles 
From henceforth Ivan sought continually a pretext for destroying 


Novgorod altogether, but though he frequently violated its 
ancient privileges in minor matters, the attitude of the republic 
was so wary that his looked-for opportunity did not come till 
1477 In that year the ambassadors of Novgorod played into 
his hands by addressing him in public audience as “ Gosudar ” 
(sovereign) instead of “ Gospodm ” (“ Sir ”) as heretofore Ivan 
at once seized upon this as a recognition of his sovereignty, 
and when the Novgorodians repudiated their ambassadors, he 
marched against them Deserted by Casimir IV , and surrounded 
on every side by the Muscovite armies, which included a Tatar 
contingent, the republic recognized Ivan as autocrat, and 
surrendered (January 14, 1478) all her prerogatives and 
possessions (the latter including the whole of northern Russia 
from Lapland to the Urals) into his hands Subsequent revolts 
(1479-1488) were punished b> the removal en masse of the 
richest and most ancient families of Novgorod to Moscow, 
Vyatka and other central Russian cities After this, Novgorod, 
as an independent state, ceased to exist The rival republic 
of Pskov owed the continuance of its own political existence to 
the readiness with which it assisted Ivan against its ancient 
enemy The other principalities were virtually absorbed, by 
conquest, purchase or marriage contract — Yaroslavl m 1463, 
Rostov in 1474, Tver in 1485 

Ivan’s refusal to share his conquesis with his brothers, and 
his subsequent interference with the internal politics of their 
inherited principalities, involved him m several wars with them, 
from which, though the princes were assisted by Lithuania, 
he emerged victorious Finally, Ivan’s new rule of government, 
formally set forth in his last will to the effect that the domains of 
all his kinsfolk, after their deaths, should pass directly to the 
reigning grand duke instead of re\erting, as hitherto, to the 
princes’ heirs, put an end once for all to these semi-independent 
prmcelets The further extension of the Muscovite dominion 
was facilitated by the death of Casimir IV in 1492, when Poland 
and Lithuania once more parted company The throne of 
Lithuania was now occupied by Casimir’s son Alexander, a weak 
and lethargic prince so incapable of defending his posses- 
sions against the persistent attacks of the Muscovites that he 
attempted to save them by a matrimonial compact, and wedded 
Helena, Ivan’s daughter But the clear determination of 
Ivan to appropriate as much of Lithuania as possible at last 
compelled Alexander m 1499 to take up arms against his fathcr- 
m-law The Lithuanians were routed at Vedrosha (July 14, 
1500), and in 1303 Alexander was glad to purchase peace by 
ceding to Ivan Chernigov, Starodub, Novgorod-Syeversk and 
sixteen other towns 

It was m the leign of Ivan III that Muscovy rejected the 
Tatar yoke In 1480 Ivan refused to pay the customary tribute 
to the grand Khan Ahmed When, however, the grand khan 
marched against him, Ivan’s courage began to fail, and only 
the stern exhortations of the high-spirited bishop of Rostov, 
Vassian, could induce him to take the field All through the 
autumn the Russian and Tatar hosts confronted each other on 
opposite sides of the Ugra, till the nth of November, when 
Ahmed retired into the steppe In the following year the grand 
khan, while preparing a second expedition against Moscow, 
was suddenly attacked, routed and slain by Ivak, the khan of 
the Nogai Tatars, whereupon the Golden Horde suddenly fell 
to pieces In 1487 Ivan reduced the khanate of Kazan (one of 
the offshoots of the Horde) to the condition of a vassal-state, 
though in his later years it broke away from his suzerainty 
With the other Mahommedan powers, the khan of the Crimea 
and the sultan of lurkey, Ivan’s relations were pacific and 
even amicable The Crimean khan, Mengli Girai, helped him 
against Lithuania and facilitated the opening of diplomatic 
intercourse between Moscow and Constantinople, where the 
first Russian embassy appeared m 1495 

The character of the govwnment of Muscovy under Ivan III 
changed essentially and took on an autocratic form which it 
had never had before This was due not merely to the natural 
consequence of the hegemony of Moscow over the other Russian 
lands, but even more to the simultaneous growth of new and 
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exotic principles falling upon a soil already prepared for them 
After the fall of Constantinople, orthodox canonists were in- 
clined to regard the Muscovite grand dukes as the successors 
of the Byzantine emperors This movement coincided with a 
change in the family circumstances of Ivan III After the 
death of his first consort, Maria of Tver (1467), at the suggestion 
of Pope Paul II (1469), who hoped thereby to bind Russia to the 
holy see, Ivan III wedded the Cathohc Zoe Palaeologa (better 
known by her orthodox name of Sophia), daughter of Thomas, 
despot of the Morea, who claimed the throne of Constantinople 
as the nearest relative of the last Greek emperor The princess, 
however, clave to her family traditions, and awoke imperial 
ideas m the mind of her consort It was through her influence 
that the ceremonious etiquette of Constantinople (along with 
the imperial double-headed eagle and all that it implied) was 
adopted by the court of Moscow The grand duke henceforth 
held aloof from his boyars The old patriarchal systems of 
government vanished The boyars were no longer consulted 
on affairs of state The sovereign became sacrosanct, while 
the boyars were reduced to the level of slaves absolutely de- 
pendent on the will of the sovereign The boyars naturally 
resented so insulting a revolution, and struggled against it, at 
first with some success But the clever Greek lady prevailed 
in the end, and it was her son Vasily, not Maria of Tver’s son, 
Demetrius, who was ultimately crowned co-regent with his 
father (April 14, 1502) It was in the reign of Ivan III that 
the first Russian “ Law Book,” or code, was compiled by the 
scribe Gusev Ivan did his utmost to promote civilization m 
his realm, and with that object invited many foreign masters 
and artificers to settle in Muscovy, the most noted of whom was 
the Italian Ridolfo di Fioravante, nicknamed Aristotle because 
of his extraordinary knowledge, who built the cathedrals of the 
Assumption (Uspenski) and of Saint Michael or the Holy Arch- 
angels in the Kreml 

bee P Pierlmg, Manage d'un tsar an Vatican, Ivan III et Sophie 
PaUohgue (Pans, 1891) , E I Kashprovsky, The Struggle of Ivan III 
with Stgtstnund I (Rus ) (Ni/hiii, 1899) , S M Solov’ev, History of 
Russia (Rus), vol v (St Petersburg, 1895) 

Ivan IV , called “ the Terrible ” (1530-1584), tsar of Muscovy, 
was the son of Vasily [Basil] III Ivanovich, grand duke of 
Muscovy, by his second wife, Helena Glinska Born on the 
25th of August 1530, he was proclaimed grand duke on the 
death of his father (1533), and took the government into his own 
hands in 1544, being then fourteen years old Ivan IV was in 
every respect precocious , but from the first there was what 
we should now call a neurotic strain in his character His father 
died when he was three, his mother when he was only seven, and 
he grew up in a brutal and degrading environment Avhere he 
learnt to hold human life and human dignity in contempt He 
was maltreated by the leading boyars whom successive revolu- 
tions placed at the head of affairs, and hence he conceived an 
inextinguishable hatred of their whole order and a corresponding 
fondness for the merchant class, their natural enemies At a 
very early age he entertained an exalted idea of his own divine 
authority, and his studies were largely devoted to searching 
in the Scriptures and the Slavonic chronicles for sanctions and 
precedents for the exercise and development of his right divine 
He first asserted his power by literally throwing to the dogs the 
last of his boyar tyrants, and shortly afterwards announced his 
intention of assuming the title of tsar, a title which his father 
and grandfather had coveted but never dared to assume publicly 
On the i6th of January 1547, he was crowned the first Russian 
tsar Dy the metropolitan of Moscow , on the 3rd of February 
in the same >ear he selected as his wife from among the virgins 
gathered from all parts of Russia for his inspection, Anastasia 
Zakharma-Koshkina, the scion of an ancient and noble family 
better known by its later name of Romanov 

Hitherto, by his own showing, the private life of the young 
tsar had been unspeakably abominable, but his sensitive con- 
science (he was naturally religious) induced him, m 1550, to 
summon a Zemsky Sobor or national assembly, the first of its 
kind, to which he made a curious public confession of the sms 
of his youth, and at the same time promised that the realm of 


Russia (for whose dilapidation he blamed the boyar regenG) 
should henceforth be governed justly and mercifully In 1551 
the tsar submitted to a synod of prelates a hundred questions 
as to the best mode of remedying existing evils, for which reason 
the decrees of this synod are generally called stoglav or ceniurta 
The dcccnnium extending from 1550 to 1560 was the good period 
of Ivan IV ’s reign, when he deliberately broke away from his 
disreputable past and surrounded himself with good men of 
lowly origin It was not only that he hated and distrusted the 
boyars, but ht was already statesman enough to discern that they 
could not be fitted into the new order of things which he aimed at 
introducing Ivan meditated the regeneration of Muscovy, and 
the only men who could assist him m his task were men who 
could look steadily forward to the future because they had no 
past to look back upon, men who would unflinchingly obey their 
sovereign because they owed their whole political significance to 
him alone The (hicf of these men of good-will were Alexi*? 
Adashev and the monk Sylvester, men of so obscure an origin 
that almost every detail of their lives is conjectural, but both 
of them, morally, the best Muscovites of their day Their in- 
fluence upon the young tsar was profoundly beneficial, and the 
period of their administration coincides with the most glorious 
period of Ivan’s reign — the period of the conquest of Kazan and 
Astrakhan 

In the course of 1551 one of the factions of Kazan offered 
the whole khanate to the young tsar, and on the 20th of August 
1552 he stood before its walls with an army of 150,000 men and 
50 guns 1 he siege was long and costly , the army suffered 
severely , and only the tenacity of the tsar kept it in camp for 
SIX weeks But on the 2nd of October the fortress, which had 
been heroically defended, was taken by assault The conquest 
of Kazan was an epoch-making event in the history of eastern 
Europe It was not only the first territorial conquest from the 
Tatars, before whom Muscovy had humbled herself for genera- 
tions , at Kazan Asia, in the name of Mahomet, had fought 
behind its last trench against Christian Europe marshalled 
beneath the banner of the tsar of Muscovy For the first time the 
Volga became a Russian river Nothing could now retard th( 
natural advance of the young Russian state towards the east and 
the south-east In 1554 Astrakhan fell almost without a blow 
By 1560 all the Finnic and Tatar tribes between the Oka and the 
Kama had become Russian subjects Ivan was also the first 
tsar who dared to attack the Crimea In 1555 he sent Ivan 
Sheremetev against Perekop, and Shcremetev routed the Tatars 
in a great two days’ battle at Sudbishenska Some of Ivan s 
advisers, including both Sylvester and Adashev, now advised 
him to make an end of the Crimean khanate, as he had alread\ 
made an end of the khanates of Kazan and Astrakhan But 
Ivan, wiser in his generation, knew that the thing was impossible, 
in view of the immense distance to be traversed, and the pre- 
dominance of the Grand lurk from whom it would have to be 
wrested It was upon Livonia that his eyes were fixed, which 
was comparatively near at hand and promised him a seaboard 
and direct communication with western Europe Ivan IV , like 
Peter I after him, clearly recognized the necessity of raising 
Muscovy to the level of her neighbours He proposed to do so 
by promoting a wholesale immigration into his tsardom of 
master-workmen and skilled artificers But all his neighbours^ 
apprehensive of the consequences of a civilized Muscovy, com- 
bined to thwart him Charles V even went so far as to disperse 
123 skilled Germans whom Ivan’s agent had collected and 
brought to Lubeck for shipment to a Baltic port After this, 
Ivan was obliged to help himself as best he could His oppor- 
tunity seemed to have come when, in the middle of the 16th 
century, the Order of the Sword broke up, and the posse ssiori 
of Livonia was fiercely contested between Sweden, Poland and 
Denmark Ivan intervened in 1558 and quickly captured 
Narva, Dorpat and a dozen smaller fortresses , then, in 1560, 
Livonia placed herself beneath the protection of Poland, and 
King Sigismund II warned Ivan off the premises 

By this time, Ivan had entered upon the second and evil 
portion of his reign As early as 1553 he had ceased to trust 
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Sylvester and Adashev, owing to their extraordinary backward- 
ness m supporting the claims of his infant son to the throne 
while he himself lay at the pomt of death, The ambiguous and 
ungrateful conduct of the tsar’s intimate friends and proteges 
on this occasion has never been satisfactorily explained, and he 
had good reason to resent it Nevertheless, on Ins recovery, 
much to his credit, he overlooked it, and they continued to direct 
affairs for six yeais longer. Ihen the dispute about the Crimea 
arose, and Ivaui became convinced that they were mediocre 
politicians as well as untrustworthy friends In 1560 both of 
them disappeared from the scene, SyKe^ter mto a monastery 
at his own request, while Adasnev died the same year, in honour- 
able exile as a general in Livoma Ihe death of his deeply 
beloved consort Anastasia and his son Demetrius, and the 
desertion of Ins one bosom friend Prince Kurbsky, about the 
same time, seem to have infuriated Ivan against God and man 
During the next ten ytars (1560-1570) terrible and hoinble 
things happened in the realm of Muscovy Ihe tsar himself 
lived m an atmosphere of apprehension, imagining that every 
man’s hand was against him On the 3rd of December 1564 he 
quitted Moscow with his whole iamil> On the 31 d of January 
1565 he declared in an open letter addressed to the metropolitan 
his intention to abdicate The common people, whom he had 
always favoured at the expense of the boyars, thereupon im- 
plor^ him to come back on his own terms He consented to do 
so, but entrenched himself within a peculiar institution, the 
cptchina or “ separate estate ” Certain towns and districts all 
over Russia were separated from the rest of the realm, and their 
revenues were assigned to the maintenance of the tsar’s new 
court and household, which was to consist of 1000 carefully 
selected boyars and lower dignitaries, with their families and 
suites, in the nudst of whom Ivan henceforth liv ed exclusively 
The opnchina was no constitutional innovation The dunia or 
council, still attended to all the details of the admmistration , 
the old boyars still letained their ancient offices and digmties 
The only difference was that the tsar had cut himself off from 
them, and they were not even to communicate with him except 
on extraordinary and exceptional occasions The oprtchmkty 
as being the exclusive favourites of the tsar, naturally, m their 
own interests, hardened the tsar’s heart against all outsiders, 
and trampled with impunity upon every one beyond the charmed 
circle Their first a^ most notable victim was Philip, the 
saintly metropolitan of Moscow, who was strangled for condemn- 
ing the opncKuna as an unchristian institution, and refusing to 
bless the tsar (1569) Ivan had stopped at Tver, to murder St 
Philip, while on his way to destioy the second wealthiest city 
in his tsardom — Great Novgorod, A delator of infamous char- 
acter, one Peter, had accused the authorities of the city to the 
tsar of conspiracy , Ivan, without even confrontmg the Nov- 
gorodians with their accuser, proceeded at the end of 1569 to 
punish them After ravaging the land, his own land, like a wild 
beast, he entered the city on the Sth of January 1570, and for 
the next five weeks, systematically and deliberately, day after 
day, massacred batches of every class of the population Every 
monastery, church, manor-house, warehouse and farm withm a 
circuit of 100 m was then wrecked, plundered and left roofless, 
all goods were pillaged, all cattle destroyed Not till the 13th 
of February were the miserable remnants of the population 
peimitted to rebuild their houses and cultivate their fields 
once more 

An intermittent and desultory war, with Sweden and Poland 
simultaneously, for the possession of lavoiua and EsthoiMa, 
went on from 1560 to 158a Ivan’s generals (he himself rarely 
took the field) were generally successful at first, and bore down 
their enemies by sheer numbers, capturing scores of fortresses 
and towns But in the end the superior military efficiency of 
the Swedes and Poles invariably prevailed Ivan was also un- 
fortunate in having for his chief antagonist Stephen Bdthory, 
one of the greatest captains of the age Thus all his strenuous 
efforts, all his enormous sacrifices, came to nothing The West 
was too strong for him By the peace of Zapoli (January 15th, 
1582) he surrendered Livonia with Polotsk to Bdthory, and by 


the truce of Ilyusa he at the some time abandoned Ingria to the 
Swedes The Baltic seaboard was lost to Muscovy for another 
century and a half In his latter years Ivan cultivated friendly 
relations with England, m the hope of securing some share in the 
benefits of avilization from the friendship of Queen Elizabeth, 
one of whose ladies, Mary Hastings, he wished to marry, though 
his fifth wife, Martha Nagaya, was still alive. Towards the end 
of hifl life Ivan was partially consoled for his failure in the west 
by the unexpected acquisition of the kingdom of Siberia in the 
east, which was first subdued by the Cossack hetman Elrmak 
or Yermak in 1581 

In November 1580 Ivan m a fit of ungovernable fury at some 
contradiction 01 reproach, struck his eldest surviving son Ivan, 
a prince of rare piomise, whom he passionately loved, a blow 
which proved fatal In an agony of remorse, he would now have 
abdicated “ as liemg unworthy to reign longer ” , but his 
trembling boyars, fearing some dark ruse, refused to obey any one 
but himself Three years later, on the i8th of March 1584, 
while playing at chess, he suddenly fell backwards m his chair 
and was removed to his bed m a dying condition At the last 
moment he assumed the hood of the strictest order of hermits, 
and died as the monk Jonah 

Ivan IV was undoubtedly a man of great natural ability His 
political foresight was extraordinary He anticipated the 
ideals of Peter tlie Great, and only failed m realizing them because 
his material resources were inadequate But admiration of his 
talents must not bhnd us to his moral worthlessness, nor is it 
right to cast the blame for his excesses on the brutal and vicious 
society in winch he lived The same society which produced his 
infamous favountes also produced St Philip of Moscow, and by 
refusing to listen to St Philip Ivan sank below even the not very 
lofty moral standard of his own age He certamly left Muscovite 
society worse than he found it, and so prepared the way for 
the horrors of “ the Great Anarchy ” Personally, Ivan was tall 
and well-made, with high shoulders and a broad chest His eyes 
were small and restless, his nose hooked, he had a beard and 
moustaches of imposing length His face had a sinister, troubled 
expression , but an enigmatical smile played perpetually 
around his lips He was the best educated and the hardest 
worked man of his age His memory was astonishing, las 
energy indefatigable As far as possiWe he saw to everything 
personally, and never sent away a petitioner of the lower orders 
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Ivan V ^ (1666-1696), tsar of Russia, was the son of Tsar 
Alexius Mikhailovich and his first consort Miioslavzkoya 
Physically and mentally deficient, Ivan was the mere tool of the 
party in Muscovy who would have kept the childrett of Uie tsar 
AJexis, by his second consort Natalia Naruishkma, from the 
throne In 1682 the party of progress, headed by Artaraon 
Matvyeev and the tsantsa Natalia, passed Ivan over and placed 
his halt-brother, the vigorous and promising httle tsarevich 
Peter, on the throne On the 23rd of May, however, the Naruish- 
km faction was overthrown by the strydtsi (musketeers), secretly 
worked upon by Ivan’s half-sister Sophia, and Ivan was associ- 
ated as tsar with Peter Three days later he was proclaimed 

first tsar,” in order still further to depress the Naruishkms, and 
place the govenunent in the hands oi Sophia exclusively. In 
1689 the name of Ivan was used as a pretext by Sophia in her 
attempt to oust Peter from the throne altogether Ivan was 
made to distribute beakers of wine to his sister’s adherents with 
his own hands, but subsetmentiy, beneath the influence of his 
uncle Prozorovsky, he opemy declared that even for his sister’s 

1 Ivan V , if we count from the first grand duke of that name, as 
most Russian historians do « Ivan 11 , if, with the minority, we 
reckon from Ivan the Terrible as the first Russian tsar 
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sake, he would quarrel no longer with his dear brother During 
the reign of his colleague Peter, Ivan V took no part whatever 
m affairs, but devoted himself “ to incessant prayer and rigorous 
fasting ” On the 9th of January 1684 he married Praskovia 
Saltuikova, who bore him five daughters, one of whom, Anne, 
ultimately ascended the Russian thione In his last years Ivan 
was a paralytac He died on the 29th of January 1696 

See R Nisbet Bain, The First Romanovs (Ijondon, 1905) , M P 
Pogodin, The First Seventeen Y 4 ars <7/ the Lift of Peter the Great (Rus ) 
(Moscow, 1875) 

Ivan VI (1740-1764), emperor of Russm, was the son of 
Pnnce Antony Ulnch of Brunswick, and the pnncess Anna 
Leopoldovna of Mecklenburg, and great-nephew of the empress 
Anne, who adopted him and declared him her successor on the 
5th of October 1740, when he was only eight weeks old On the 
death of Anne (October 17th) he was proclaimed emperor, and 
on the following day Ernest Johann toen, duke of Courland, 
was appointed regent On the fall of Biren (November 8th), 
the regency passed to the baby tsar’s mother, though the govern- 
ment was m the hands of the capable vice*chancehoT, Andrei 
Osterman- A little more than twelve months later, a coup 
d*etat placed the tsesarevna Eh/abeth on the throne (December 
6, 1741), and Ivan and his family were imprisoned in the 
fortress of Dunamunde (Ust Dvinsk) (December 13, 1742) 
after a preliminary detention at Riga, from whence the new 
empress had^at first decided to send them home to Brunswick 
In June 1744 they were transferred to Khohnogory on the White 
Sea, where Ivan, isolated from his family, and seeing nobody 
but his gaoler^ remained for the next twelve years Rumours 
of his confinement at Kholmc^ory having leaked out, he was 
secretly transferred to the fortress of Schlusselburg (1756), 
where he was still more rigorously guarded, the very commandant 
of the fortress not knowing who “ a certain arrestant ” com- 
mitted to his care really was On the accession of Peter III 
the condition of the unfortunate prisoner seemed about to be 
ameliorated, for the kind-hearted emperor visited and sym- 
pathized with him , but Peter himself was overthrown a few 
weeks later In the instructions sent to Ivan’s guardian, Pnnce 
Churmtyevj the latter was ordered to chain up his charge, and 
even scourge him should he become refractory On the accession 
of Cdthenne still more stringent orders were sent to the officer 
in charge of “ the nameless one ” If any attempt were made 
from outside to release him, the prisoner was to be put to death , 
in no circumstances was he to be delivered alive into any one’s 
hands, even if his deliverers produced the empress’s own sign- 
manual authonzing his release By this time, twenty years of 
solitary confinement had disturbed Ivan’s mental equilibrium, 
though he does not seem to have been actually insane Never- 
theless, despite the mystery surrounding him, he was well aware 
of hisimpenal origin, and always called himself go 5 wrfffr(sovereign) 
Though mstmctions had been given to keep him ignorant, he 
had been taught his letters and could read his Bible Nor could 
his residence at Schlusselburg remain concealed for ever, and 
its discovery was tlve cause of his rum A sub-lieutenant of the 
garrison^ Vasily Mirovich, found out all about him, and formed 
a plan for freeing and proclaiming him emperor At midnight 
on the 5th of July 1764, Mirovich won over some of the garrison, 
arrested the commandant, Berednikov, and demanded the 
delivery of Ivan, who there and then was murdered by his 
gaolers in obedience to the secret instructions already in their 
possession 
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IVANGOAOD, a fortified town of Russian Poland, m the 
govemnient of Lnblm, 64 m by rail S E from Warsaw, at the 
confluence of the Wieprz with the Vistula It is defended by 
nine forts on the n^ht bank of the Vistula and by ttoree on the 
left bank, and, with Warsaw, Novo-Georgievsk and Brest- 
Litovsk, forms the Polish “ quadrilateral ” 


IVANOVO-VOZNESENSK, a town of middle Russia, in the 
government of Vladimir, 86 m by rail N of the town of Viadinxu* 
Pop (1887) 22,000 , (1900) 64,628 It consists of what were 
origmally two villages — Ivanovo, dating from the i6th century, 
and Voznesensk, of much more recent date — united into a town 
in i86i Of best note omopg the public biulclmgs are the 
cathedral, and the church of the Intercession of the Virgin, 
formerly associated with an important monastery founded in 
1579 and abandoned m 1754 One of the colleges of the town 
contains a public hbrary Linen-weaving was mtioduced^m 
1751, and in 1776 the manufacture of chmUes was brought from 
Schlusselburg The town has cotton factories, calico print-works, 
uron-works and chemical works 

IVARR BEINLAUSI (d 873), son of Ragnar Lothbrok, tlie 
great Viking chieftain, is known in English and Continental 
annals as Jjiuaer, Ingwar or liingwar He was one of the 
Danisli leadcis in the bheppey expedition of 855 and was perhaps 
present at the siege of York in 867 JTie chief incident in his 
life was lus share in tlie maityrdora of bt Edmund in 870 He 
seems to have been the leader of the Danes on that occasion, 
and by this act he probably gained tlie epithet “ crudtbssimus ” 
by which he is usually described It is probable that he is to be 
identified with Imhar, king of the Norsemen of all Ireland and 
Britain, who was acti\e m Ireland between the years 852 and 
873, the year of his death 

IVIZA, Ibua or IvigA, an island in the Mediterranean Sea, 
belonging to Spain, and forming part of the arehipelago known as 
the Balearic Islands (qv) Pop (1900) 23,524, area 228 sq m 
Iviza lies 50 m S W ^ Majorca and about 60 m from Cape San 
Mai tin on the coast of Spam Its greatest length from north-east 
to south-west n about 25 m and its greatest bieadth abou<^ 13 m. 
The coast is indented by numerous small bays, the principal of 
winch are those of San Antonio on the north-west, and of Iviza 
on the south-east Of all the Balearic group, iviza is the most 
varied m its setnery and the most fruitful The hilly parts 
whuh culminate m the Pico de Atalayasa (1560 ft ), are richly 
wooded Ihe climate is for the most part mild and agreeable, 
though the hot winds from the African coast are sometimes 
troublesome Oil, corn and fruits (of which the most important 
arc the fig, prickly pear, almond and carob-bean) are the principal 
products , hemp and flax are also grown, but the inhabitants arc 
rather indolent, and their modes of culture are very primitive, 
ihere are numerous salt-pans along the coast, which were 
fcarmerly worked by the Spanish government Fruit, salt, char- 
coal, lead and stockings of native manufacture are exported 
The imports are nee, flour, sugar, woollen goods and cotton 
Ihe capital of the island, and, indeed, the only town of much 
importance — for the population is remarkably scattered — is 
Iviza or La Ciudad (6527), a fortified town on the south-east 
coast, consistmg of a lower and upper portion, and possessing 
a good harbour, a 13th-century Gothic collegiate church and an 
ancient castle Iviza was the see of a bishop from 1782 to 1851 

South of Iviza hes the smaller and more irregular island of 
Formentera (pop , 1900, 2243 » 37 sq m ), which is said to 

denve its name from the production of wheat With Iviza it 
agrees both in general appearance and m the character of its 
products, but it is altogether destitute of streams Goats and 
sheep are found in the mountains, and the coasts arc grealjy 
frequented by flamingoes Iviza and Formentera are the prmcipal 
islaiids of the lesser or western Balearic group, formerly known 
as the Pityusae or Fine Islands 

IVORY, SIR JAMES (1765-1842), Scottish mathematiaan, 
was born m Dundee m 1765 In 1779 he entered the university 
of St Andrews, distinguishing himself especially m mathematics. 
He then studied theology , but, after two sessions at St Andiews 
and one at Edinburgh, he abandoned all idea of the church, and 
in 1786 he became an assistant-teacher of mathematics and 
natural philosophy m a newly established academy at Dundee. 
Three y^ears later he became partner in and manager of a flax- 
spinning company at Douglastown m Forfai shire, still, however, 
prosecuting in moments of leisure his favourite studies He was 
essentially a self-trained mathematician, and was not only deeply 
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versed in ancient and modern geometry, but also had a full 
knowledge of the analytical methods and discoveries of the conti- 
nental mathematicians. His earliest memoir, dealing with an 
analytical expression for the rectification of the ellipse, is pub- 
lished in the Transaettons of the Royal Society of Edinburgh 
(1796); and this and his later papers on “ Cubic Equations ” 
(1799) and “ Kepler’s Problem ” (1802) evince great facility 
in the handling of algebraic formulae. In 1804 after the dis- 
solution of the flax-spinning company of which he was manager, 
he obtained one of the mathematical chairs in the Royal Military 
College at Marlow (afterwards removed to Sandhurst) ; and till 
the year 1816, when failing health obliged him to resign, he dis- 
charged his professional duties with remarkable success. During 
this period he published in the Philosophical Transaettons several 
important memoirs, which earned for him the Copley medal in 
1814 and ensured his election as a Fellow of the Royal Society 
in 1815. Of special importance in the history of attractions is 
the first of these earlier memoirs (PhtL Trans., 1809), m which 
the problem of the attraction of a homogeneous ellipsoid upon an 
external point is reduced to the simpler case of the attraction of 
another but related ellipsoid upon a corresponding point interior 
to it. This theorem is known as Ivory’s theorem. His later 
papers in the Philosophical Transactions treat of astronomical 
refractions, of planetary perturbations, of equilibrium of fluid 
masses, &c. For his investigations in the first named of these 
he received a royal medal in 1826 and again in 1839. In 1831, 
on the recommendation of Lord Brougham, King William IV. 
granted him a pension of £300 per annum, and conferred on him 
the Hanoverian Guelphic ordpr of knighthood. Besides being 
directly connected with the chief scientific societies of his own 
country, the Royal Society of Edinburgh, the Royal Irish Aca- 
demy, &c., he was corresponding member of the Royal Academy 
of Sciences both of Pans and Berlin, and of the Royal Society of 
Gottingen. He died at London on the 21st of September 1842. 

A lEt of his works is given in the Catalogue of Scientific Papers of 
the Royal Society of London. 

IVORY (Fr. tvoire, Lat. ebur), strictly speaking a term confined 
to the material represented by the tusk of the elephant, and for 
commercial purposes almost entirely to that ot the male elephant. 
In Africa both the male and female elephant produce good-sized 
tusks ; in the Indian variety the female is much less bountifully 
provided, and in Ceylon perhaps not more than i % of either sex 
have any tusks at all. Ivory is in substance very dense, the pores 
close and compact and filled with a gelatinous solution which 
contributes to the beautiful polish which may be given to it 
and makes it easy to work. It may be placed between bone and 
horn ; more fibrous than bone and therefore less easily torn or 
splintered. For a scientific definition it would be difficult to find 
a better one than that given by Sir Richard Owen. He says ; ' 
“ The name ivory is now restricted to that modification of den- 
tine or tooth substance which in transverse sections or fractures 
shows lines of different colours, or striae, proceeding in the 
arc of a circle and forming by their decussations minute curvi- 
linear lozenge-shaped spaces.” These spaces are formed by an 
immense number of exceedingly minute tubes placed very close 
together, radiating outwards in all directions. It is to this 
arrangement of structure that ivory owes its fine grain and 
alpiost perfect elasticity, and the peculiar marking resembling 
the engine-turning on the case of a watch, by which many people 
are guided in distinguishing it from celluloid or other imitations. 
Elephants’ tusks are the upper incisor teeth of the animal, which, 
starting in earliest youth from a semi-sohd vascular pulp, grow 
during the whole of its existence, gathering phosphates and other 
earthy matters and becoming hardened as in the formation of 
teeth generally. The tusk is built up in layers, the inside layer 
being the last produced. A large proportion is embedded m the 
bone sockets of the skull, and is hollow for some distance up in a 
conical form, the hollow becoming less and less as it is prolonged 
into a narrow channel which runs along as a thread or as it is 
sometimes called, nerve, towards the point of the tooth. The 
outer layer, or bark, is enamel of similar density to the central 
^ Lecture before the Society of Arts (1856). 


part. Besides the elephant’s tooth or tusk we recognize as ivory, 
for commercial purposes, the teeth of the hippopotamus, walrus, 
narwhal, cachalot or sperm-whale and of some animals of the 
wild boar class, such as the warthog of South Africa. Practically, 
however, amongst these the hippo and walrus tusks are the only 
ones of importance for large work, though boars’ tusks come to the 
sale-rooms in considerable quantities from India and Africa. 

Generally speaking, the supply of ivory imported into Europe 
comes from Africa , some is Asiatic, but much that is shipped 
from India is really African, coming by way of Zanzibar and 
Mozambique to Bombay. A certain amount is furnished by the 
vast stores of remains of prehistoric animals still existing through- 
out Russia, principally in Siberia in the neighbourhood of the 
Lena and other rivers discharging into the Arctic Ocean. The 
mammoth and mastodon seem at one time to have been common 
over the whole surface of the globe. In England tusks have been 
recently dug up — for instance at Dungeness — as long as 12 ft. 
and weighing 200 lb. The Siberian deposits have been worked 
for now nearly two centuries. The store appears to be as in- 
exhaustible as a coalfield. Some think that a day may come 
when the spread of civilization may cause the utter disappearance 
of the elephant in Africa, and that it will be to these deposits 
that we may have to turn as the only source of animal ivory. 
Of late years in England the use of mammoth ivory has shown 
signs of decline. Practically none passed through the London 
sale-rooms during 1903-1906. Before that, parcels of 10 to 20 
tons were not uncommon. Not all of it is good ; perhaps about 
half of what comes to England is so, the rest rotten ; specimens, 
however, arc found as perfect and in as fine condition as if 
recently killed, instead of having lam hidden and preserved for 
thousands of years in the icy ground. There is a considerable 
literature (see Shooting) on the subject of big-game hunting, 
which includes that of the elephant, hippopotamus and smaller 
tusk-bearing animals. Elephants until comparatively recent 
times roamed over the whole of Africa from the northern deserts 
to the Cape of Good Hope. They are still abundant in Central 
Africa and Uganda, but civilization has gradually driven them 
farther and farther into the wilds and impenetrable forests of 
the interior. 

The quality of ivory varies according to the districts whence 
it is obtained, the soft variety of the eastern parts of the con- 
tinent being the most esteemed. When in perfect condition 
African ivory should be if recently cut of a warm, transpaient, 
mellow tint, with as little as possible appearance of grain or 
mottling. Asiatic ivory is of a denser white, more open in 
texture and softer to work. But it is apt to turn yellow sooner, 
and is not so easy to polish. Unlike bone, ivory requires no 
preparation, but is fit for immediate working. That from the 
neighbourhood of Cameroon is very good, then ranks the ivory 
from Loango, Congo, Gabun and Ambriz ; next the Gold Coast, 
Sierra Leone and Cape Coast Castle. That of French Sudan 
is nearly always “ ringy,” and some of the Ambriz variety also. 
We may call Zanzibar and Mozambique varieties soft ; Angola 
and Ambriz all hard. Ambriz ivory was at one time much es- 
teemed, but there is comparatively little now. Siam ivory is 
rarely if ever soft. Abyssinian has its soft side, but Egypt is 
practically the only place where both descriptions are largely 
distributed. A di aw back to Abyssinian ivory is a prevalence 
of a rather thick bark. Egyptian is liable to be cracked, from 
the extreme variations of temperature ; more so formerly 
than now, since better methods of packing and transit are used. 
Ivory is extremely sensitive to sudden extremes of temperature ; 
for this reason billiard balls should be kept where the temperature 
is fairly equable. 

The market terms by which descriptions of ivory are dis- 
tinguished are liable to mislead. They refer to ports of shipment 
rather than to places of origin. For instance, “ Malta ” ivory 
is a well-understood term, yet^there are no ivory producing 
animals in that island. 

Tusks should be regular and tapering in shape, not very 
curved or twisted, for economy in cutting ; the coat fine, thin, 
clear and transparent. The substance of ivory is so elastic 
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and flexible that excellent riding-whips have been cut longi- 
tudinally from whole tusks The size to which tusks grow and 
are brought to market depends on race rather than on size of 
elephants The latter run largest m equatorial Africa Asiatic 
bull elephant tusks seldom exceed 50 lb in weight, though 
lengths of 9 ft and up to 150 lb weight are not entirel> un- 
known Record lengths for African tusks are the one presented 
to George V , when prince of Wales, on his marriage (1893), 
measurmg 8 ft 7 J m and weighing 1651b, and the pair of tusks 
which were brought to the Zanzibar market by natives m 1898, 
weighing together over 450 lb One of the latter is now in the 
Natural History Museum at South Kensington , the other is 
in Messrs Rodgers & Co ’s collection at Sheffield For length 
the longest known are those belonging to Messrs Rowland Ward, 
Piccadilly, which measure ii ft and ii ft 5 m respectively, 
with a combined weight of 293 lb Osteodentine, resulting from 
the effects of injuries from spearheads or bullets, is sometimes 
found m tusks This formation, resembling stalactites, grows 
with the tusk, the bullets or iron remaining embedded without 
tiace of their entry 

The most important commercial distinction of the qualities 
of ivory IS that of the hard and sojt varieties Ihe terms are 
difficult to define exactly Generally speaking, hard or bright 
ivory is distinctly harder to cut with the saw or other tools 
It is, as It were, glassy and transparent Soft contains more 
moisture, stands differences of climate and temperature better, 
and does not crack so easily The expert is guided by the shape 
of the tooth, by the colour and quality of the bark or skin, and 
by the transparency when cut, or even before, as at the point 
of the tooth Roughly, a line might be drawn almost centrally 
down the map of Africa, on the west of which the hard quality 
prevails, on the east the soft In choosing ivory for example 
for knife-handles — people rather like to see a pretty gram, 
strongly marked , but the finest quality in the hard variety, 
which IS generally used for them, is the closest and freest from 
gram The curved or canine teeth of the hippopotamus are 
valuable and come m considerable quantities to the European 
markets Owen describes this variety as “an extremely dense, 
compact kind of dentine, partially defended on the outside by 
a thm layer of enamel as hard as porcelain , so hard as to strike 
fire with steel By reason of this hardness it is not at all liked 
by the turner and ivory workers, and before being touched by 
them the enamel has to be removed by acid, or sometimes by 
heating and sudden cooling, when it can be scaled off The 
texture is slightly curdled, mottled or damasked Hippo ivory 
was at one time largely used for artificial teeth, but now mostly 
for umbrella and stick-handles , whole (m their natural form) 
for fancy door-handles and the like In the trade the term is 
not “ riverhorse ” but “ seahorse teeth ” Walrus ivory is less 
dense and coarser than hippo, but of fine quality — what there 
is of it, for the oval centre which has more the character of 
coarse bone unfortunately extends a long way up At one 
time a large supply came to the market, but of late years there 
has been an increasing scarcity, the animals having been almost 
exterminated by the ruthless persecution to which they have 
been subjected m their principal haunts m the northern seas 
It is little esteemed now, though our ancestors thought highly 
of It Comparatively large slabs are to be found in medieval 
sculpture of the nth and 12th centuries, and the grips of most 
oriental swords, ancient and modern, are made from it The 
ivory from the single tusk or horn of the narwhal is not of much 
commercial value except as an ornament or curiosity Some 
horns attain a length of 8 to 10 ft , 4 in thick at the base It 
is dense in substance and of a fair colour, but owing to the 
central cavity there is little of it fit for anything larger than 
napkin-rings 

Ivory in Commerce j and its Indmtrial Applications — Almost 
the whole of the importation of ivory to Europe was until recent 
years confined to London, the principal distributing mart of 
the world But the opening up of the Congo trade has placed 
the port of Antwerp in a position which has equalled and, for 
a time, may surpass that of London Other important markets 


are Liverpool and Hamburg , and Germany, France and Portu- 
gal have colonial possessions in Africa, from which it is imported 
Ameiica is a considerable importer for its own requirements 
From the German Cameroon alone, according to Schilling, 
there were exported during the ten years ending 1905, 452,100 
kilos of ivory Mr Buxton estimates the amount of ivory im- 
ported into the United Kingdom at about 500 tons If we give 
the same to Antwerp we have from these two ports alone no less 
than 1000 tons a year to be provided Allowing a weight so 
high as 30 lb per pair of tusks (which is far too high, perhaps 
twice too high) we should have here alone between thirty and 
forty thousand el phants to account for It is true that every 
pair of tusks that comes to the market represents a dead elephant, 
but not necessarily by any means a slam or even a recently killed 
one, as is popularly supposed and unfortunately too often 
repeated By far the greater proportion is the result of stores 
accumulated by natives, a good part coming from animals which 
have died a natural death Not 20 % is live ivory or recently 
killed , the remainder is known in the trade as decid ivory 

In 1827 the principal London ivory importers imported 3000 cwl 
m 1850, 8000 cwt The highest price up to 1855 was per cwt 
At the July sales m 1905 a record price was reached for billiard-ball 
teeth of 1 67 per cwt The total imports into the United Kingdom 
were, according to Board of Trade leturns, in 1890, 14,349 cwt , 
m 1895, 10,911 cwt , in 1900, 9889 cwt m 1904, 9045 cwt 

From Messrs Hale & Son s (ivory brokers, 10 Fenchurch Avenue) 
Ivory Report of tlie second quarterly sales m London, April 1906, 
it appears that the following were offered — 

Tons 

From Zanzibar, Bombay, Mozambique and Siam 17 


Egyptian igj 

West Coast African li 

Lisbon I 

Abyssinian 6| 

55 

Sea horst (hippopotamus teeth) if 

Walrus I 

Waste ivory io| 


67f 

Hard ivory was scarce West Coast Afncan was pimcipally of the 
Gabun description, and some of \tiy hne quality There was very 
little inquiry for wall us The highest prices ranged as follows 
Soft East Coast tusks (Zanzibar, Mozambique, Bombay and Siam), 
102 to 143 lb each £66, los to los per cwt Billiard-ball 
scrivelloes, /104 per cwt Cut points for billiard balls (3I m to 2| to 
3 m ) £11^ to per cwt Seahorse (for best), 3s Od to 4s id 
per lb Boars' tusks, 6d to 7d per lb 

Quantities of ivory offered to Public auction [from Messrs Hale & 
Son's Peports) 



1 1903 

1904 

1905 


1 Ions 

Tons 

T ons 

Zanzibar, Bombay, IMozamlnque and Siam 

81 

1 73 , 

76 


Egyptian 

49| 

72 f 

81; 


Abyssinian 

22? 

9 f 

23; 


West Coast African 

16] 

39i 

41^ 


Lisbon 

3 

1 3 

U 



203 i 


224 


Seahorse teeth and Boars tusks 


9 j 

7 ; 

[ 


1 

1 209! 231J 


Fluctuations in prices of ivory at ihe London Sale Room {from Messrs 
Hale 6' Son's Charts, which show the prices at each quarterly 


sale from 1S70) 






■ '■ 1 

1870 

1880 

1890 

1900 

1905 

Billiard Ball pieces 


£9^ 

£112 

£68 


Averages — 

Hard Egyptian 36 to 50 tb 

Soft East Indian 50 to 70 lb 

30 

38 


29 

48] 

67 

55 

88 1 

57 

7 -» 1 

West Coast Afncan 50 to 70 lb 

36 

57 

651 


61 

Hard East African 50 to 70 lb 

37 

49 

64 

; 48 



In October 1889 soft East Indian fetched an average of £B2 per cwt , 
but m several instances higher prices were realized, and one lot 
reached ;^88 per cwt At the Liverpool Apnl sales 1906 about 7^ tons 
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were ofifered irom Gabun, Angola, and Cameroon (from the last 
5 1 tons) To the port of Antwerp the imports were 6S30 cwt in 
1904 and 6570 cwt in 1905 , of which 5310 cwt and 4890 cwt 
respectively were from the Congo State 

the leaam|; London sales are held quarterly m Mincmg Lane, a 
very interesting and wonderful display of tusks and ivory of all 
kinds beuig laid out previoubly for inspection m the great warehouses 
known as the ' Ivory Floor " m the London docks The quarterly 
Liverpool sales follow the London ones, with a short interval 

The important part which ivory plays m the industrial arts 
not only for decorative, but also for domestic applications is 
hardly sufficiently recognized Nothing is wasted of this valuable 
product Hundreds of sacks full of cuttings and shavings, and 
scraps returned by manufacturers after they have used what they 
require for their particular trade, come to the mart The dust is 
used for polishing, and in the preparation of Indian ink, and even 
for food in the form of ivory jelly The scraps come in for in- 
laying and for the numberless purposes in which ivory is used for 
small domestic and decorative objects India, which has been 
called the backbone of the trade, takes enormous quantities 
of the rings left in the turning of billiard-balls, which serve as 
women’s bangles, or for making small toys and models, and in 
other charactenstic Indian work Without endeavouring to 
enumerate all the applications, a glance may be cast at the most 
important of those which consume the largest quantity Chief 
among these is the manufacture of billiard-balls, of cutlery 
handles, of piano-keys and of brushware and toilet articles 
Billiard-balls demand the highest quality of ivory , for the best 
balls the soft description is employed, though recently, through 
the competition of bonzoline and sunilar substitutes, the hard 
has been more used in order that the weight may be assimilated 
to that of the artificial kind Iherefore the most valuable tusks 
of all are those adapted for the billiard-ball trade The term used 
IS “ scnvelloes,” and is applied to teeth proper for the purpose, 
weighing not over about 7 lb I he division of the tusk into 
smaller pieces for subsequent manufacture, m order to avoid 
waste, IS a matter of importance 

Ihe accompanying diagrams (figs i and 2) show the method, 
the cuts are made radiating from an imagin vry centre of the curve 
of the tusk In after processes the vanous trades have their own 
particular methods for making the most of the matenal In makmg 

a bilUard-ball of the 
English size the first 
thing to be done is to 
rough out, from the 
cyhndncal section, a 
sphere about 2^ m m 
cliameter, which will 
eventually be 2 or 
sometimes for pro- 
fessional players a ht- 
tle larger One hemi- 
sphere — as shown in 
the diagrams (fig 2) 
— IS first turned, and 
the resulting rmg de- 
tached with a pattmg 
tool The diameter 
is accurately taken 
and the subsequent 
removals taken off in 
otht r directions 1 he 
SASX INDIAN A ZANZIBAR ball IS then fixed in 

I a wooden chuck, the 

half cylinder re- 
versed, and the operation repeated for the other hemisphere 
It 13 now left five years to season and then turned dead true 
The rounder and straighter the tusk selected for ball-making 
the better Evidently, if the tusk is oval and the ball the size 
of the least diameter, its sides which come nearer to the bark 
or rind wall be coarser and of a different density from those portions 
further removed from this outer skin The matching of billiard balls 
IS important, for extreme accuracy in weight is essential It is usual 
to bleach them, as the purchaser — or at any rate the distributing 
intermediary — likes to have them of a dead white But this is a 
mistake, for bleachmg with chemicals takes out the gelatine to some 
extent, ^ters the quality and affects the density , It also makes them 
more hable to crack, and they are not nearly so mce-lookmg Billiard- 
balls should be bought m summer time when the temperature is 
most equable, and gently used till the winter season On an average 
three balls of fine quahty are got out of a tooth The stock of more 
than one great manufacturer surpasses at tunes 30,000 m number 



But altbbugh ball teeth rose in 1905 to /167 a cwt, the pnee of 
biUiard-balls wa 3 the same m 1905 as it was in 1885 Roughly 
speaking, there are about twelve different qqahties and prices of 
billiard-balls, and eight of pyramid- and pool-balls, the lattei ranging 
from half a giunea to two gumeas each 

The ivory for piano-keys is delivered to the trade in the shape 
of what are known as heads and tails, the former for the parts 
which come under the fingers, the latter for that running up 
between the black keys. The two are joined afterwards on the 
keyboard with extreme accuracy piano-keys are bleached, but 
organists for some reason or other prefer unbleached keys 
The soft variety is mostly used for high-class work and preferably 
of the Egyptian type 

Ihc great centres of the ivory industry for the ordinary 
objects of common domestic use are in England, for cutlery 
handles Sheffield, for billiard-balls and piano-kcys I ondon For 

Lathe 

No 3 No 4* 

D 

8 * 

A 

I 

Fig z 

cutlery a large firm such as Rodgers & Sons uses an average of 
some twenty tons of ivory annually, mostly of the hard variety 
But for billiard-balls and piano-keys America is nov a large 
producer, and a considerable quantity is made m France and 
Germany Brush backs are almost wholly in English hands 
Dieppe has long been famous foi the numberless little ornaments 
and useful ai ticks such as statuettes, crucifixes, little book- 
covers, paper-cutters, combs, serviette -rings and articles de 
Pans generally And St Claude in the Jura, and Geishngen 
m Wurtemberg, and Erbach in Hesse, Germany, are amongst 
the most important centres of the industry India and China 
supply the multitude of toys, models, chess and draughtsmen, 
puzzles, workbox fittings and other curiosities 

Vegetable Ivory^ &c — Some allusion may be made to vegetable 
ivory and artificial substitutes The plants yielding the vegetable 
ivoryof commerce represent two ormore speciesof an anomalons genus 
of palms, and are known to botanists as Pnytelephas They are natives 
of tropical South Ameiica, occurring chiefly on the banks of the 
nver Magdalena, Colombia, always found m damp localities, not 
only, however, on the lower coast region as in Darien, but also at 
a considerable elevation above the sea They are mostly found in 
separate groves, not mixed with other trees or shrubs I he plant is 
severally known as the “ tagua " by the In^diails on the banks of the 
Magdalena, as the " anta " on the coast of Darien, and as the “ pulh- 
punta and ‘ homero in Peru It is stemles^ oi: short-stemriied, 
and crowned with from twelve to twenty very long pinhatifid leaves 
The plants are dioecious, the males forming* higher, more erect 
and robust trunks than the females The n^e inflorescence is m 
the form of a simple fleshy cylmdr^cal spadix covered with flowers , 
the female flowers are also in a smgle spadix, which, however, is 
shorter than in the male The fruit consists of a conglomerated 
head composed of six or seven dmpes, each containing from six to 
nine feeeds, and the whole being enclosed in a walled woody covering 
formmg altogether a globular head as large as that of a man A 
single plant sometimes bears at the same time from six to eight of 
these large heads Of fruit, each weighing from 20 to 25 Ih Ifi its very 
young state the seed contains a dear insipid fluid, which travellers 
take advantage of to allay thirst As it gets older this fluid becomes 
milky and of a sweet taste, and it ^adually contmues to change 
both m taste and consistence until it oecomes so hard as to make it 
valuable as a substitute for animal ivory fil their youn^ and fresh 
state the fruits are eaten with avidity hj bears, nogs and other 
animals Tho seeds, or nuts as they are Usually called when fully 
ripe and hard, are used by ihe American Indians for mal^g small 
ornamental articles and toys They are imported mto iBritain in 
considerable quantities, frequently under the name of “ Corozo ” 
nuts, a name by which the fruits of some species of Attalea (another 
palm with hard xvory-hke seeds) are known in Central America — 
their uses bein^ chiefly for smaU articles of turnery Of vegetable 
ivory Great Bntain imported m T904 1200 tons, of which about 400 
tons were re-exported, pnncipally to Germany It is mamly and 
largely used for coat buttons 

Many artificial compounds have, from time to tune, been tried as 
substitutes for ivory , amongst them potatoes treated with sulphuric 
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aad Celluloid is familiar to us nowadays in the form of bonzoline, 
into which it IS said to enter j, it is used largely ior billiard bails , and 
a new French substitute — a caserne made from milk, called gallalith — 
has begun to be much used for piauo keys in the cheaper sorts of 
instrument Odontolite is mammoth ivory, which through lapse of 
tune and from surroundings becomes converted mto a substance 
known as fosail or blue ivory, and is used occasionally m jewelry 
as turquoise, winch it very much resembles It results from the 
tusks of ant^iluvian mammoths buried m the earth for thousands 
of years, dunng which time imder certain conditions the ivory 
becomes slowly penetrated with tlie metallic salts which give it thie 
peculiar viv^d blue colour of turquoise 

Ivory Sculpture and the Decorative Arts — "I he use of ivory as 
a material peculiarly adapted for sculpture and decoration has 
been universal m the history oi civilization llie earliest 
examples which have come down to us taice us back to pre- 
historic times, when, so far as our knowledge goes, civilisation 
as we understand it had attained no higher degree than that of 
the dwellers in caves, or of the most primitive races Ihroughout 
succeeding ages there is continued evidence that no other 
substance — except perhaps wood, of which we have even fewer 
ancient examples — has been so consistently connected with 
man’s art-craftsmanship It is hardly too much to say that to 
follow properly the history of ivory sculpture involves the study 
of the whole world’s art in all ages It will take us back to the 
most remote antiquity, for we have examples of the earliest 
dynasties of Egypt and Assyria Nor is there entire default 
when we come to the periods of the highest civilization of Greece 
and Rome It has held an honoured place in all ages for the 
adornment of the palaces of the great, not only m sculpture 
proper but in the rich inlay of panelling, of furniture, chariots 
and other costly articles The Bible teems with references to 
Its beauty and value And when, m the days of Pheidias, Greek 
sculpture had reached the highkest perfection, we learn from 
ancient writers that colossal statues were constructed — notably 
the “ 2 ^us of Olympia and the “ Athena of the Parthenon ” 
The faces, hands and other exposed portions of these figures 
were of ivory, and the question, therefore, of the methM of 
production of such extremely large slalos ais perhaps were used 
has been often debated A similar difficulty arises with regard 
to other pieces of considerable size, founa, for example, amongst 
consular diptvchs It has been conjectured that some means of 
softening and moulding ivory was known to the ancients, but 
as a matter of fact though it may be softened it cannot he again 
restored to its original condition If up to the 4th century we 
are unable to point to a large number of examples of sculpture 
in ivory, from that date onwards the chain is unbroken, and 
during the five or six hundred years of unrest and strife from the 
dechne of the Roman empire in the 5th century to the dawn of 
the Gothic revival of art in the nth or 12th, ivory sculpture 
alone of the sculptural arts carries on the preservation of types 
and traditions of classic times in central Europe Most import- 
ant mdeed is the role which existing examples of 
ivory carving play in the history of the last two cen- 
turies of the consulates of the Western and Eastern 
empires Though the evidences of decadence m art 
may be marked, the close of that period brings us 
down to the end of the reign of Justinian (527-563) 

Two centuries later the iconoclastic persecutions m the 
Eastern empire drive westward and compel to settle 
there numerous colonies of monks and artificers 
Throughout the Carlovmgian period, the examples of 
ivory sculpture which we possess in not inconsiderable 
quantity are of extreme importance m the history 
of the early development of Byzantine art in Europe 
And when the Western world of art arose from its 
torpor, freed itself from Byzantine shackles and 
traditions, and began to think for itself, it is to the 
bciilptures m ivory of the Gothic art of the i3th( 
and 14th centuries that we turn with admiration 
of their exquisite beauty of expression Up to about the 
14th century the mfluence of the church was everywhere 
predominant in all matters relating to art In ivories, 
as m mosaics, enamels or miniature painting it would be 


difficult to find a dozen examples, from the age of Constantine 
onwards, other than sacred ones or of sacred symbolism But 
as the period of the Renaissance approached, the influence of 
romantic hteiature began to assert itself, aiid a feelmg and style 
similar to those which are characteristic of the charming series 
of religious art in ivory, so touchingly conceived and executed, 
meet us in many objects in ivory destined for ordinary domestic 
uses and ornament Mirror cases, caskets for jewelry or toilet 
purposes, combs, the decoration of arms, or of saddlery or of 
weapons of the chase, are carved and chased with scenes of real 
life or illustrations of the romances, which bring home to us m a 
vivid manner details of the manners and customs, amusements, 
dresses and domestic life of the times With the Renaissance 
and a return to dossical ideas, joined with a love of display and 
of gorgeous magnificence, art in ivory takes a secondary place 
Ihere is a want of simplicity and of originality It is the period 
of the commencement of decadence Then comes the period 
nicknamed rococo, which persisted so long Ivory carving 
follows the vulgar fashion, is content with copying or adapting, 
and until the revival m our own times is, except in rare instances, 
no longci to be classed as a fine art It becomes a trade and is m 
the hands of the mechanic of the workshop In this necessarily 
brief and condensed sketch we have been concerned mainly with 
ivory carving in Europe It will be necessary to give also, 
presently, some indications enabling the inquirer to follow the 
history — or at least to put him on the tiack of it — not only m the 
different countries of the West but also in India, China and Japan 

Frehtstoftc Ivory Carvings — llicsc arc the result of investiga- 
tions made about the middle of the 19th century in the cave 
dwellings of the Dordogne m France and also of the lake dwellmgs 
of Switzerland As records they are unique m the history of 
art Further than this our wonderment is excited at finding 
these engravings or sculptures in the round, these chiselled 
examples of the art of the uncultivated savage, conceived and exe- 
cuted with a feeling of delicacy and restraint which the most 
modern artist might envy Who they were who executed them 
must be left to the palaeontologist and geologist to decide 
We can only be certain that they were contemporary with the 
period when the mammoth and the reindeer still roved freely in 
southern Fiance The most important examples are the sketch 
of the mammoth (see Painiino, Plate I ), on a slab of ivory 
now in the museum of the Jardin des Plantes, the head and 
shoulders of an ibex carved in the round on a piece of reindeer 
horn, and the figure of a woman (instances of representations 
of the human foim are most rare) naked and wearing a necklace 
and bracelet Many of the originals are in the museum at St 
Germain-cn-Laye, and casts of a considerable number are in the 
British Museum 

Ancient Assyrian, Egyptian, Greek and Roman Ivories — We 
know from ancient writers that the Egyptians were skilled m 


ivory carving and that they procured ivory m large quantities 
from Ethiopia The Louvre possesses examples of a kind of 
flat castanets or clappers, in the form of the curve of the tusks 
themselves, engraved m outline, beautifully modelled hands 
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forming the tapering points , and large quantities of small 
objects, including i box of plain form and simple decoration 
identified from the inscribed praenomen as of the fifth dynasty, 
about 4000 B c I he British Museum and the museum at ( airo 
are also comparatively rich But no other ( ollection in the world 
contains such an interesting collection of ancient Assyrian 
ivories as that m the British Museum Ihose exhibited number 
some fifty important pieces, and many other fragments are, on 
account of their fragility or state of decay, stowed away The 
collection is the result of the excavations by Layard about 1840 
on the supposed site of Nineveh opposite the modern city of 
Mosul When lound they were so decomposed from the lapse 
of time as scarcely to bear touching or the contact of the external 
air I^ayard hit upon the ingenious plan of boiling in a solution 
of gelatine and thus restoring to them the animal matter which 
had dried up m the course of centuries Later, the explorations 
of V linders Petrie and others at Abydos brought to light a con- 
siderable number of sculptured fragments which may be even 
two thousand years older than those of Nineveh They have 
been exhibited in London and since distnbuted amongst various 
museums at home and abroad 

Consular and Official and Private Dtplvchs — About fifty of 
the remarkable plaques called “ consular diptychs,” of the time 

of the three last centuries 
of the consulates of the 
Roman and Greek empire 
have been preserved The} 
range in date from perhaps 
mid-fourth to mid-sixth cen- 
turies, and as with two or 
three exceptions the dates 
are certain it would be difii- 
cult to overestimate their 
historic or intrinsic value 
Ihe earliest of absolutely 
certain date is the diptvch 
of Aosta (a d 408), the first 
after the recognition of 
Christianity , or, if the 
Monza diptych represents, 
as some think, the Consul 
Stilicon, then we may refer 
back six years earlier At 
an> rate the edict of fheo- 
dosius in A D 384, concern- 
ing the restriction of the use 
of ivory to the diptychs of 
the regular (onsuls, is evi- 
dence that the ( ustom must 
have been long estab- 
lished According to some 
authorities the beautiful leaf 
of diptyc h in the I ivcrpool 
Museum (fig 4) is a consular 
one and to be ascribed to 
Marcus Julius Philippus 
(a d 248) Similarly the 
Gherarde'.ca leaf m the 
British Museum may be 
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combats with stags , m the Liver ^<^f'cpted as of the Consul 
pool Museum Marcus Aurelius (a d 308) 

But the whole question of 
the half dozen earliest examples is conjectural With a few notable 
exception:) thev show decadence in art Amongst the finest may 
be cited the leaf with the combats with stags at Liverpool, the dip- 
tych of Probianus at Berlin and the two leaves, one of Anas- 
tasius, the other of Orestes, in the Victoria and Albert Museum 
The literature concerning these diptychs is \ oluminous, from the 
time of the erudite treatise by Gori published m 1759 to the 
present day ITie latest of certain date is that of Basilius, 
consul of the East in 541, the last of the consuls The diptychs 
of private mdividuals or of officials number about sixteen, and 


in the case of the private ones have a far greater artistic value 
Of these the Victoria and Albert Museum possesses the most 
beautiful leaf of perhaps the finest example of ancient ivory 
sculpture which has come down to us, dipt} chon Mcleretense, 
representing a Bacchante (fig 5) The other half, whic h is mu( h 
injured, is m the Cluny Museum Other important pieces are 
the Aesculapius and Hygeia at Liverpool, the Hippolytus and 
Phaedra at Brescia, the Barbermi in the Bargello and at Vienna 
and the Rufius Probianus at 
ancient Greek and Roman 
ivories before the recognition 
of Christianity are compara- 
tively small in number and are 
mostly in the great museums of 
the Vatican, Naples, the British 
Museum, the Louvre and the 
C limy Museum Amongst them 
are the statuette of Penthea, 
perhaps of the 3rd century 
(Cluny), a large head of a 
woman (museum of Vienna) 
and the Belleroplum (British 
Museum), nor must those of 
the Roman occupation in 
Fngknd and other countries be 
forgotten Notable instances 
are the plaque and ivory mask 
found at Caerleon Others are 
now in the Guildhall and British 
Museums, and most c ontinental 
European museums have ex- 
amples connected with their 
own history 

Early Christian and Early 
Byzantine Ivories — The few 
examples we possess of C hristian 
ivories previous to the time of 
Constantine are not of great 
impoitancc from the point of 
view of the histoiy of art But 
after that date the ivories which 
we may ascribe to the cen- 
turies from the end of the 
4th to at least the end of the 
9th become of considerable interest, on account of their connexion 
with the development of Byzantine art in western Europe 
With regard to exact origins and dates opinions arc largel} 
diveigent In great part they are due to the carrying on of 
traditions and styles by which the makers of the sarcophagi 
were inspired, and the difficulties of ascription are increased 
when in addition to the primitive elements the inlluence of 
Byzantine systems mtioduced many new ideas derived from 
many extraneous sources Ihe questions involved are of no 
small archaeological, iconographical and artistic importance, 
but it must be admitted that we are 1 educed to conjecture in 
many cases, and compelled to theoiize And it would seem to be 
impossible to be more precise as to dates than within a margin 
of sometimes three centuries Then, again, ue are met by the 
question how far these ivories are coimectcd with Byzantine 
art , whether they were made in the West by immigrant Greeks, 
or indigenous works, or purely imported productions Some 
German critics have endeavoured to construct a system of 
schools, and to form definite groups, assigning them to Rome, 
Ravenna, Milan and Monza Not only so, but they claim to be 
precise in dating even to a certain decade of a century But it 
IS certainly more than doubtful whether there is sufiicient 
evidence on which to found such assumptions It is at least 
probable that a c onsiderable number of the ivories whose dates 
are given by such a number of critics so wide a range as from 
the 4th to the loth century are nothing more than the work of 
the monks of the numerous monasteries founded throughout 
the Carlovingian empire, cop} mg and adapting from whatever 


Berlin Besides the diptychs 



Fig s — Leaf of Roman dip 
lycli, representing a Bacchante 
in the Victona and Albert 
Museum 
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came into their hands Many of them were Greek immigrants 
exiled at the time of the iconoclastic persecutions To these 
must be added the Celtic and Anglo-Saxon missionaries, who 
brought with them and disseminated their own national feeling 
and technique We have to take into account also the relations 
which existed not only with Constantinople but also with the 
great governing provinces of Syria and li^gypt Where all our 
information is so vague, and in the face of so much conflicting 
opinion amongst authorities, it is not unreasonable to hold with 
regard to very many of these ivories that instead of assigning 
them to the age of Justinian or even the preceding century wt 
ought rather to postpone their dating from one to perhaps three 
centuries later and to admit that we cannot be precise even 
within these limits It would be impossible to follow here the 
whole of the arguments relating to this most important period 
of the development of ivory sculpture or to mention a tithe of the 
examples which illustrate it Amongst the most striking tht 
earliest is the very celebrated leaf of a diptych in the British 
Museum representing an archangel (fig 6) It is generally 

admitted that we have no ivory 

of the 5th or 6th centuries or in 
fact of an> early medieval period 
which can compaie with it m 
excellence of design and work- 
manship Ihere is no record (it 
is believed) from wh( nee the 
museum obtained the ivory 
there are at least plausible 
grounds for surmising that it is 
identical with the “ Angelus 
longus eburneus ” of a book- 
cover among the books brought 
to England bv St Augustine 
which is mentioned in a list of 
things belonging to Christchurch, 
Canterbuiy (see Dart, App p 
xviii ) Ihe dating of the four 
Passion plaques, also in the 
British Museum, varies from the 
5th to the 7th century But 
although most recent authorities 
ac( ept the earher date, the 
present wTiter holds stionglythat 
they are not antci lor to, at 
earliest, the 7 th century Even 
then they will remain, with the 
exception of the Monza oil flask 
and perhaps the St Sabina doors, 
the earliest known representation 
of the crucifixion The ivory 
Iromphotoby W A. Mansell & Co ^^ 60 , With COVer, in the British 

Fig 6 Leaf of Diptych, Museum, appears to possess de- 
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East, due perhaps to the rela- 
tions between Syria and Christian India or Ceylon Other 
important early Christian ivories arc the series of pyxes, 
the diptych m the treasury of St Ambrogio at Milan, the 
chair of Maximian at Ravenna (most important as a type 
piece), the panel with the “ Ascension ” in the Bavarian 
National Museum, the Brescia casket, the “ Lorsch ” bookcovers 
of the Vatican and Victoria and Albert Museum, the Bodleian 
ind other bookcovers, the St Paul diptych in the Bargello at 
hlorence and the “Annunciation” plaqm in the rnvulzio 
collection So far as unquestionably oriental specimens of 
Byzantine art are concerned they are few in number, but we have 
in the famous Harbaville triptych m the Louvre a super- 
excellent example 

Gothir Ivories — The most generallv charming peiiod of ivory 
sculpture IS unquestionably that which, coincident with the 
(lOthu revival in art, marked the beginning of a great and 
1 isting change The formalism imposed by Byzantme traditions 
gave place to a brighter, more delicate and tenderer conception 
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Ihis golden age of the ivory carver — at its best in the 13th cen- 
tury — was still in evidence during the 14th, and although there 
is the beginning of a transition in stvle in the 15th century, the 
period of neglect and decadence which ^ct in about the beginning 
of the 1 6th hardly reached the acute stage until well on into the 
17th lo review the various developments both of religious art 
which reigned almost alone until the 14th century, or of the 
secular side as exemplified m the delightful mirror c^ses and 
caskets carved with subjects from the romantic stories which 
were so popular, would be impossible here Almost every great 
museum and famous prnatc collection abounds in examples 
of the well-known diptyihs and tript>chs and little portable 
oiatories of this period Some, as in a famous panel in the 
British Museum, aie marvels of minute workmanship, others of 
delicate openwork and tracery Others, again, are remarkable 
for the wonderful waj in which, in the compass of a few inches, 
whole histones and episodes of the scriptural narratives are 
expressed in the most vivid and telling manner Charming above 
all are the statuettes of the Virgin and Child which French and 
Flemish art, especially, have handed down to us Of these the 
Victoria and Albert Museum possesses a representative collec- 



Fig 7 — Mirror Case, illustrating the btormmg of the Castle of 
Love , m the Victoria and Albert Museum 


tion Another series of interest is that of the croziers or pastoral 
staves, the development of which the student of ivones will be 
careful to study in connexion with the earlier ones and the 
tau-headed staves In addition there are shrines, reliquaries, 
bookcovers, liturgical combs, portable altars, p> xes, holy water 
buckets ancl sprii^lers, flabella or liturgical fans, rosaries, memenio 
mon, paxes, small figures and groups, and almost every conceiv- 
able adjunct of the sanctuary or for private devotion It is to 
Flench or blemish art that the greater number and the most 
beautiful must be referred At the same time, to take one 
example only — the dipt>ch and triptych of Bishop Grandison 
in the British Museum — we have evidence that English ivory 
carvers were capable of rare excellence of design and workman- 
ship Nor can ciucifixes be forgotten, though they are of 
extreme rarity before the 17 th century A most beautiful 13th- 
century figure for one — though only a fragment — is in the Victoria 
and Albert Museum Amongst secular objects of this period, 
besides the mirror cases (fig 7) and caskets, there are hunting 
horns (the earlier ones probably oriental, or more or less faith- 
fully copied from oriental models), chess and draughtsmen 
(especially the curious set from the isle of Lewis), combs, marriage 
coffers (at one period remarkable Italian ones of bone), memor 
andurn tablets, seals, the pommels and cantle^s of sadclles and a 
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umqu« harp now in the Louvre Tliie above enumeration will 
alone suffice to show that the inquirer must be referred for 
details to the numerous works which treat of medieval ivory 
sculpture 

Ivory Scidpture from the i 6 th to the igth Century — Compared 
with the wealth of ivory carving of the two preceding ccntuiies, 
the 15th, and especially the i6th, centuries are singularly poor m 
really fine work But before we arrive at the period of real 
decadence we shall come across such things as the knife of 
Diana of Poitiers m the Louvre, the sceptre of Louis XIII , the 
Rothschild hunting horn, many Italian powder horns, the 
German Psyche in the Louvre, or the “ Young Girl and Death ** 
in the Munich Museum, in which there is undoubtedly ongiriality 
and talent of the first order The practice of ivory carving 
became extremely popular throughout the 17th and i8th 
centuries, especially in the Netherlands and in Germany, and the 
amount of ivory consumed must have been very great But, 
with rare exceptions, and these for the most part Flemish, it is 
art of an inferior kind, which seems to have been abandoned to 
second-rate sculptors and the artisans of the workshop There is 
little originality, the rococo styles run not, and we seem to be 
condemned to wade through an interminable senes of gods and 
goddesses, bacchanalians and satyrs, pseudo-classical copies 
from the antique and imitations of the schools of Rubens As a 
matter of fact few great museums, except the German ones, 
care to include in their collections examples of these periods 
Some exceptions are made in the case of Flemish sculptors of 
such talent as Fran9ois Duquesnoy (Fiammingo), Gerard van 
Obstal or Lucas Fayd’herbe In a lesser degree, in Germany, 
Christoph Angennair, Leonhard Kern, Bernhard Strauss, 
Elhafen, Kruger and Rauchmiller , and, m France, Jean Guiller- 
min, Da /id le Marchand and Jean Cavaher Crucifixes were 
turned out m enormous numbers, some of not inconsiderable 
merit, but, for the most part, they represent anatomical exercises 
varying but shghtly from a pattern of which a celebrated one 
attributed to Faistenberger may be taken as a type Tankards 
abound, and some, notably the one in the Jones collection, than 
which perhaps no finer example exists, are also of a high standard 
Duquesnoy ’s work is well illustrated by the charming series of 
SIX plaques in the Victoria and Albert Museum known as the 

Fiammmgo boys ” Amongst the crowd of objects in ivory 
of all descriptions of the early i8th century, the many examples 
of the curious implements known as rappotrs, or tobacco graters, 
should be noticed It may perhaps be necessary to add that 
although the character of art m ivory in these periods is not of 
the highest, the subject is not one entirely unworthy of attention 
and study, and there are a certain number of remaikable and 
even admirable examples 

Ivory Sculpture of Spam, Portugal, India, China and Japan — 
Generally speaking, with regard to Spam and Portugal, there is 
little reason to do otherwise than confine our attention to a certain 
class of important Moorish or Hispano-Moresque ivones of the 
time of the Arab occupation of the Peninsula, from the 8th to the 
15th centuries Some fine examples are in the Victoria and 
Albert Museum Of Portuguese work there is little except the 
hybrid productions of Goa and the Portuguese settlements m the 
East Some mention must be made also of the lemarkable 
examples of mixed Portuguese and savage art from Benin, now 
m the Bntish Museum Of Indian ivory carving the India 
Museum at Kensmgton supplies a veiy large and varied collection 
which has no equal elsewhere But there is little older than the 
17th century, nor can it be said that Indian art m ivory can 
occupy a very high place m the history of the art What wc 
know of Chraese carving m ivory is confined to those examples 
which are turned out for the European market, and can hardly 
be considered as appealing very strongly to cultivated tastes 
A bnef reference to the well-known delightful netsukSs and the 
characteristic inlaid work must suffice here for the ivones of 
Japan (see Japan Art) 

Ivar^f Sculpture tn the iQfh Century and of the Present Day , — 
Few people are aware of the extent to which modem ivory sculp- 
ture IS practised by distmgtnshed artists Year by year, however. 
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a certain amount is exhibited in the Royal Academy and m most 
foreign salons, but 111 England the works — necess^y not very 
numerous — ^are soon absorbed in private collections On the 
European continent, on the contrary, m such gallenes as the 
Belgian state collections or the Luxembourg, examples are 
frequently acquired and exhibited In Belgium the acquisition 
of the Congo and the considerable import of ivoiy therefrom 
gave encouragement to a definite revivsil of the art Important 
exhibitions Iwve been held m Belgium, and a notaUe one m 
Pans in 1904 Though ivory carving is as expensive as marble 
sculpture, all sculptors delight in following it, and the material 
entails no special knowledge or training Of 19th-century artists 
there were in France amongst the best known, besides numerous 
mmor workers of Dieppe and St Claude, Augustin Moreau, 
Vautier, Soitoux, Belleteste, Meugniot, Pradier, Tnqueti and 
Gerome , and in the first decade of the 20th century, besides 
such distinguished names m the first rank as Jean Dampt and 
Theodore Rivi<^re, there were Vever, Gardet, Caron, ^mas, 
Allouard, Ferrary and many others Nor must the decorative 
work of Ren6 Lalique be omitted No less than forty Belgian 
sculptors exhibited work m ivory at the Brussels exhibition of 
1887 Tlie list included artists of such distmction as J Dillens, 
Constantin Meunier, van der Stappen, Khnopff, P Wolfers, 
Samuel and Paul de Vigne, and amongst contemporary Belgian 
sculptors are also van Beurden, G. Devreese, Vmcotte, de 
Tombay and Lagae In England the most notable work includes 
the ‘‘ Lamia of George Frampton, the “ St Elizabeth ” of Alfred 
Gilbert, the “ Mors Janua Vitae of Harry Bates, the ** Launce- 
lot ” of W Reynolds-Stephens and the use of ivory in the applied 
arts by Lynn Jenkins, A G Walker, Alexander Fisher and 
others 

Authorities — Sco generally A Maskell, Ivories (1906), and the 
bibliography there given 

On Early Christian and Early Byzantine ivones, the following 
works may be mentioned Abbe Cabrol, DtcHonnaire de Varchiolope 
chrhunne (in progress) , O M Dalton, Catalogue of Early Christian 
Antiquities in British Museum (1902), E Dobbert. Zur Geschichte 
der Elfenbeinsculptur (1885) , H Graeven, Antike Schmtzereien 
(1903) , R Kanzler, Gh avert Vattcana (1903) , Kondakov, 
L*Art by^antin, A Maskell, Cantor Lectures, of Arts {1906) 
(lecture II , ‘ Early Christian and Early Byzantine Ivones ") , 
Strzygowski, Byzantinische Denkmaler (189X) , V Schulze, Archao- 
lope der altchnstlichen Kunst (1895) , G Stuhlfautb, Die altchrtstl 
Lufcnbeinplastik (1896) 

On the consular diptychs, see H f Cbnton, Fasti Romant (1845- 
1850) , A Gon, Thesaurus veterum diptychorum (1759) 1 C Lenor- 
mant, Trisoy de numi'^mattque et de glyptique (1834-1846) , I* Pulszky, 
Catalogue of the rijirvdry Ivones (1856) 

On the artistic interest generally, see also C Alabaster, 
of Ch nese Objects tn the South Kensington Museum, Su R Alcock, 
Art and Art Industries in Japan (1878) , Barraud et Martin, Le Bdton 
pastoral (1856) , Boachot, Lcs Reltures d*art d la Btbhothique Natio- 
nale , Bretagne, Sur les petgnes liturgiques , H Cole, Indian ^rt 
at Delhi (1904) , R Garrucci, Stona delV arte Chnsitana (1881) , 
A Jacquemart, Hisknre du mootlier (1876) , J Labarte, Histoxre aes 
arts industnels (1864) , C Lind, Vber den Krummstab (1863) , Sir F 
Madden, "Lewis Chessmen"* (in Archaeologta, vol xxiv 1832), 
W Maskell, Ivones, Ancient and Medieval in the South Kensington 
Museum (1872) , A Michel, Histoire de Vart , E Molinier, Histoire 
gSnirale des arts (1896) , E Oldfield, Catalogue of Fictile Ivones sold 
by the Arundel Society (1855), A H Pitt Rivers, Antique Works of 
Art from Benin (1900) , A C Quatrem^re de Qumey, Le Jupiter 
Olymp,en (1815) , Charles Scherer, ElfenbetnplasUk sett der Renais- 
sance (1903) , E du Sommerard, Les Arts au moyen dge (1838-1846) , 
G Stephens, Rwmc Caskets (1866-1868) , A Venturi, Stona dell* arte 
Itahana (1901) , Sir G Watt, Indian Art at Delhi (1904) » O 
Westwood, Fictile Ivories in the South Kensington Museum (187^) 
Sir M D Wyatt, Notices of Sculpture tn Ivory (1856) (A Ml ) 

IVORY COAST {Cote d'Ivoire), a French West African colony, 
bounded S by the Gulf of Guinea, W by Liberia and Fren^ 
Guinea, N by the colony of Upper Senegal and Niger, E by the 
Gold Coast Its area is approximately 120,000 sq ixl, and its 
population possibly 2,000,000, of whom some 600 are Europeans 
Official estimates (1908) placed tlie native population as low as 
980,000* 

Physical Features —The cowt-lme extends from 7® 30' to 3® 7' W 
and has a length of 380 m It forms an arc of a circle of which the 
convexity turns slighBy to the north , neither bay nor promontory 
breaks the regularity of its outline The shore is low, bordered in its 
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eastern half wrth lagoons, and difficult of access on account of the 
submarine bar of sand wlwh stretches along nearly the whole of the 
eoasl^ and also because of the heavy surf caused by the great Atlantic 
billows The principal lagans, going W to E are those of Grand 
Lahou^ Grand Bassam or Ebne and Assmi The coast plains extend 
inland about 40 m Beyond the »ound rises in steep slopes to a 
eneral level of over looo ft , the plateau being traversed in several 
irections by hiUs rising 2000 ft and over, and cut by valleys with a 

f eneral south-eastern trend In the north-east, in the district of 
Cong {qv)t the country becomes mountainous, Mt Kommono 
attaining a height of 4757 ft In the north-west, by the Liberian 
frontier, the mountams in the Gon region rise over 6000 ft Starting 
from the Libenan frontier, the chief rivers are the Cavalla (or 
KavalU), the San Pedro, the Sassandra (240 m long), the Bandama 
(225 m ), formed by the White and the Red Bandama, the Komoo 
(360 m ) and the Bia AH these streams arc mterrupted by rapuls 
as they descend from the highlands to the plain and are unnavigablo 
by steamers save for a few miles from their mouths The nvera 
named aU dram to the Gulf of Guinea , the nvers in the extreme 
north of the colony belong to the Niger svstem, being affluents of 
the Bam or Mahel Balcvcl branch of that river The watershed runs 
roughly from 9° N m the west to lo® N in the cast, and is marked by 
a line of hills rising about 650 ft. above the level of the plateau 
The climate ls m geneial very hot and unhealthy, the rainf^l being 
very heavy In some parts of the plateau healthier conditions 
prevail The fauna and flora are similar to those of the Gold Coast 
and Libena Primeval forest extends from the coast plams to about 
8® N , covering nearly 50,000 sq m 

Inhabitants — The coast districts are inliahited by Negro 
tribeo allied on the one hand to the Kj-umen {q v ) and on the 
other to the people of Ashanti {qv) The Assinis are of Ashanti 
origin, and chiefly of the 0 (hm and Agnj tribes Farther west 
are found the “ Jack-Jacks ” and the “ Kwa-Kwas,” sobriquets 
given respectively to the Aradian and Avikom by the early 
European traders Ihe Kwa-Kwa are said to be so called 
because their salutation “ resembles the cry of a. duck In the 
interior the Negro strain pu'dominates but with in admixture 
of Hamitic or Berber bbod The tribes represented include 
Jamans, Wongaras and Mandingos {q v ), some of v/hom are 
Moslems The Mandingos have intermarried largely with the 
Bambarct or Sienuf, m agricultuial people of more than average 
intelligence widely spread over the country, of which they are 
considered to be the indigenous race The Bambara themselves 
are perhaps only a distinct branch of the origmcl Mandingo 
stock The Baul6, who ocaipy the central part of the cokiny, 
are of Agni-Ashanti origin The bulk of the inhabitants are 
fetish worshippers On the northern confines of the great forest 
belt live races of cannibals, whose existence was first made known 
by Captain d'Ollone in 1899 In general the coast tubes are 
peaceful They have the reputation of being neither industrious 
nor intelligent The traders are chiefly Fanti, Surra Leonians, 
Senegalese and Mandingos 

Towm — I he chief to^ /us on the coast are Grand and little Bassam, 
lackville and Assini m the east and Grand Lahou, Sassandra and 
Tabu m the west Grand and I ittle Bassam are built on the strip 
of sand which sepaiates the Grand Bassam or Ebn^ lagoon fiom the 
s^a This lagoon forms a commodious harbour, once the bai has 
been crossed Grand Bassam is situated at the point whcr< the 
lagoon and the river Komoe enter the sea and there is a mminium 
depth of 12 ft of water over the bar The town (pop 5000, including 
about 100 Europeans) is the scat of the customs administration and 
of the judicial departmert and is the largest centre for the trade of 
the colony A wharf equipped with cranes extends beyond the surf 
Ime and the town is served by a light railway It is notoriously 
imhealthy , yellow fever is endemic Little Bassam, renamed by 
the French Port Bouet, possesses an advantage over the other ports 
on the coast, as at this point there is no bar The sea floor i'> he re 
lent by a chasm, known as the ‘ Bottomless Pit,” the waters having 
a depth of 65 ft Abijean (Abidjan), on the north side of the lagoon 
opposite Port Boutt is the starting-point of a railway to the oil and 
rubber regions. The half-mile of foreshore separating the port from 
the lagoon was in 1904-1907 pierced by a canal, but the canal silted 
^ as soon as cut, and m 1908 the French decided to make Grand 
Bassam the chief port of the colony Assmi is an important centre 
for the rubber trade of Ashanti On the northern shore of the 
Bassam lagoon, and 19 m from Grand Bassam, is the capital of the 
colony, the native name Adjame having been changed into Buiger- 
villo, m honour of Captain L G Bmger (see below) The town is 
built on a hill and is fairly healthy 

In the mtenor arc several towns, though none of any size numenc- 
aUy The best known are Koroko, Kong and Bona, entrepots for 
the trade of the middle Niger, and Bontuku, on the caravan route 
to Sokoto and the mcetmg place of the merchants from Kong and 
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Tunbuktu engaged m the kolarnut trade witli Ai>hanti and the Gold 
Coast Bontuku is peopled largely by Wongara and Hausa, and 
most of the mhabitants, who number some 3000, are Moslems 
The town, which was founded in the 15th century or earlier, fs 
wailed, contams various mosques and generaUy presents the 
appearance of an eastern city 

Agriculture and Trade —Ihe natives cultivate maize, plan tarns, 
bananas, pmeapples, limes, pepper, cotton, &c., and live easily on 
the products of their gardens, with occasional help from fishirfg and 
huntmg They also weave cloth, make pottery and smelt iron 
Europeans introdured the cultivation of coEee, which gives good 
results The forests are rich m pahn tree products, rubber and 
mahogany, which constitute Uic chief articles of export The rubber 
goes almost exclusively to England, as does also the mahogany 
The palm-oil ana palm kernels are sent almost entirely to France 
The value of the external trade of the colony exceeded ;^i,ooo,ooo 
for the first time m 190^ About 50 % of the trade is with Great 
Britain Tlie export of ivory, for which the country was formerly 
famous, has almost ceased, the elephants being largeiy dnven out of 
the colony Cotton goods, by far the most important of the imports, 
come almost entirely from Great Britam 6old exists and many 
native villages have small ” placer ” mines In 1901 the government 
of the colony began the grantmg of muimg concessions, m which 
British capital was largely invested There are many ancient mines 
m the countiy, disused since the close of the i8th century, if not 
earlier 

Communications — Ihe railway fiom Little Bassam serves the 
east central part of the colony and runs to Katiol^ in Kong, a total 
distance of 250 m The line is of metre gauge The cutting of two 
canals, whereby communication is effected by lagoon between 
Assini and Grand Lahou via Bassam, followed the construction of the 
railway Grand and Little Bassam are m regular communication 
by steamer with Bordeaux, Marseilles, Liverpool, Antwerp and 
Harabiiig Grand Bassam is connected with Europe by submarine 
cable via Dakar Telegraph Imes connect the coast with all the 
principal stations in the interior, with the Gold Coast, and with the 
other i reneb colonics in West Africa 

Administration, &c — Ihe colony is under the general superintend- 
ence of the government general of French West Africa At the head 
of the local administration is a heutenant-govemor, who is assisted 
by a council on which nommated unofbcial members have seats 
lo a large extent the native forms of government are mamtamed 
under European admmistratois responsible for the preservation of 
order, the colony for this purpose being divided into a number of 

circles ” each with its local govei nment The colony has a sepai ate 
budget and is self-sup portmg Revenue is derived chiefly from 
customs receipts and a capitation lax of frs 2 50 (2s ) imrtituted in 
1901 and levied on ail pcisono ^.ver ten years old ifie budget for 
1906 balanced ai /120, joo 

History — The Iv ory Coast is i^tated to have been visited by 
Dieppe merchants in the 14th century, and was made known 
by the Portuguese discoveries towards the end of the 15th 
century It was theieafter frequented by traders for ivory, 
slaves and other commodities There was a French settlement 
at Assim, 1/00-1704, and a French factory was maintained at 
Grand Bassam from 1700 to 1707 In the early pait of the 19th 
century several Eren.h traders had established themselves 
along the coast In 1830 Admiral (then Commandant) Bouet- 
Willaumez (1808-1871) began a senes of surveys and expedi- 
tions which yielded valuable results In 1842 he obtained Irom 
the native chiefs cessions of territory at Assmi and Grand Basham 
to France and the towns named w'ere occupied in 1843 From 
that time French influence gradually extended along the coast, 
but no attempt was made to penctiate inland As one result 
of the Franco-Prussian War, P'rance in 1872 withdrew her 
garrison >, handing o/er the care of the establishments to a 
merchant named Verdier, to v/hom an annual subsidy of £800 
was paid This mci chant sent an agent into the mtenor who 
made friendly treaties between France and some of the native 
chiefs In 1883, m view of the claims of other European powers 
to territory in Africa, France again took over the actual 
administration of Assim and Bassam Between 1887 and 1889 
Captain Bmger (an officer of marine infantry, and subfsecjuently 
director of the Afiican department at the colonial ministry) 
traversed the whole region between the coast and the Niger, 
visited Bontuku and the Kong country, and signed protectorate 
treaties with the chiefs The kingdom of Jaman, it may be men- 
tioned, was for a few months included in the Gold Coast hinter- 
land In January 1889 a British mission sent by the governor 
of the Gold Coast concluded a treaty with the king of Jaman 
at Bontuku, placing his dominions under British protection 
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The king had, however, previously concluded treaties of ** com- 
merce and friendship ** with the French, and by the Anglo-French 
agreement of August 1889 Jaman, with Bontuku, was recognized 
a'^ French terntory In 1892 Captain Binger made further ex- 
plorations in the interior of the Ivory Coast, and in 1893 
appointed the first governor of the colony on its erection into 
an administration distinct from that of Senegal Among other 
famous explorers who helped to make known the hinterland 
was Colonel (then Captain) Marchand It was to the zone 
between the Kong states and the hinterland of Liberia that 
Samory fsec Senegal) fled for refuge before he was taken 
prisoner (1898), and for a short time he was master of Kong 
The boundary of the colony on the west was settled by Franco- 
Liberian agreements of 1892 and subsequent dates , that on 
the east b> the Anglo-French agreements of 1893 and 1898 
The northern boundar> was fixed m 1899 on the division of the 
middle Niger territories (up to that date offidally called the 
French Sudan) among the other French West African colonies 
The systematic development of the colony, the opening up of 
the hinterland and the exploitation of its economic resources 
date from the appointment of Captain Bmger as governor, a 
post he held for over three years 1 he work he began has been 
carried on zealously and effectively by subseciuent governors, 
who have succeeded in winning the co-operation of the natives 

In the older books of travel are often found the alternative 
names for this region, Tooth Coast (Cote des Denis) or Kwa-Kwa 
Coast, and, less frequently, the Coast of the Five and Six Stripes 
(cdluding to a kind of cotton fabric in favour with the natives) 
The term Cote des Dents continued m general use in France 
until the closing yeais of the 19th century 

, See Di V ans 4 la C 6 te d'Ivoire (Pans, 1906) by F J Clozel, governor 
of the colony, and Notre colome de la C 6 te d I voire (Pans, 1903) by 
R Villamur and Richaud These two volumes deal with the history, 
gtography, zoology and economic condition of the Ivory Coast 
La Cdte d Ivotre by Michellet and Clement describes the administra- 
tive and land systems, &c Another volume also called La C 6 tc 
d’Ivoire (Pans, 1908) is an oflicial monograph on the colony Foi 
ethnology consult CotUunics indigenes de la Cdte d’Ivoire (Pans, 1902) 
by b J Clozel and R Villamur, and Les Cout tones Agni, by R 
Villamur and Delafosse Of books of tiavel see Du Niger au Golfe de 
iruinh par Kong (Pans, 1892) by 1 G Bmger, and Mission IJostains- 
d’Ollone iSgS-igoo (Pans, 1901) by Captain d Ollone A Carte 
de la Cdte d Ivotre by A Meunicr, on the scab of i 500,000 (6 sheets), 
was published in Paris, 1905 Annual reports on the colony are 
publislied by the French colonial and the British foreign offices 

IVREA (anc Eporeita), a town and episcopal see of Piedmont, 
Italy, in the province of Tunn, from which it is 38 m N N E 
by rail and 27 m direct, situated 770 ft abo\c sea-level, on the 
Dora Baltea at the point where it leaves the mountains Pop 
(1901) 6047 (town), ii,6g6 (commune) The cathedral was 
built between 973 and loos , the gallery round the back of the 
apse and the crypt have plain cubical capitals of this period 
The two campamli flanking the apse at each end of the side 
aisle are the oldest example of this architectural arrangement 
The isolated tower, which is all that remains of the ancient abbey 
of S Stefano, is slightly later The hill above the town is crowned 
by the imposing Gastello delle Quattro Torn, built in 1358, 
and now a prison One of the four towers was destroyed by 
lightning m 1676 A tramway runs to Santhia 

The ancient Eporedia, standing at the junction of the roads 
from Augusta Taunnorum and Vercellae, at the point where 
the road to Augusta Praetona enters the narrow valley of the 
Duna (Dora Baltea), was a military position of considerable 
importance belonging to the Salassi who inhabited the whole 
upper valley of the Duna The importance of the gold-mines 
of the district led to its seizure by the Romans in 143 b c The 
centre of the mining industry seems to have been Victumulae 
(see Ticinum), until in 100 b c a colony of Roman citizens was 
founded at Eporedia itself , but the prosperity of this was only 
assured when the Salassi were finally defeated m 25 bc and 
Augusta Praetona founded There are remain? of a theatre 
of the time of the Antonmes and the Ponte Vecchio rests on 
Roman foundations 

In the middle ages Ivrea was the capital of a Lombard duchy, 


and later of a marquisate , both Berengar II (950) and Ardum 
(1002) became kings of Italy for a short period Later it sub- 
mitted to the marquises of Monferrato, and in the middle of the 
14th century passed to the house of Savoy (1 As ) 

IVRY-SUR-SEINE, a town of northern France, m the depart- 
ment of Seme, near the left bank of the Seme, less than i m 
SSE of the fortifications of Pans Pop (1906)30,532 Ivry 
has a large hospital for incurables It manufactures organs, 
earthenware, wall-paper and rubber, and has engineering works, 
breweries and oil- works, its trade being facilitated by a port 
on the Seme The town is dominated by a fort of the older line 
of defence of Pans 

IVY (A S tfigf Ger EpheUy perhaps connected with apiuniy 
airtov), the collective designation of certain species and 
varieties of Hedera, a meml^er of the natural order AraliaCeae 



Fir I — Ivy {Hedera Helix) fruiting branch, J nat size 
r Flower 2 Fruit 


Ihere are fifty species of ivy recorded m modern books, but they 
may be reduced to two, or at the most, thre e I he European ivy, 
Hedera Helix (fig i), is a plant subject to infinite variety in the 
forms and colours of its leaves, but the tendency of which is 
always to a three- to five-lobed form when climbing and a regular 
ovate form of leaf when producing flower and fruit Ihe Afncan 
ivy, H cananensts, often regarded as a variety of H Hehx and 
known as the Irish ivy, is a 
native of North Africa and the 
adjacent islands It is the com- 
mon large-leaved climbing ivy, 
and also varies, but in a less 
degree than H Helix, from 
which its leaves differ in their 
larger si ze, rich deep green colour, 
and a prevailing tendency to a 
five-lol^d outline When m fruit 
the leaves are usually three- 
lobed, but they are sometimes 
entire and broadly ovate The 
Asiatic ivy, // colchtca (fig 2), 
now considered to be a form of 
H Hehx, has ovate, obscurely 
three-lobed leaves of a coriaceous texture and a deep gicen 
colour in the tree or fruiting form the leaves are narrower 
than in the climbing form, and without any trace of lobes 
Distinctive characters are also to be found m the appendages of 
the pedicels and calvx,^/f Helix having six-rayed stellate 
hairs, H cananensts fifteen-rayed hairs and H colchica yellowish 
two-lobed scales 

The Australian ivy, H austrahana, is a small glabrous shrub 



Fig 2 ---Hedera colclttca 
I nat size 
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JbiG 3 — Climbing bhoot of Iv)' 


With pinnate leaves It is a native of Queensland, and is 
practically unknown m cultivation 

It IS of the utmost importance to note the difference of char- 
acters of the same species of ivy m its two conditions of climbing 
and fruiting The first stage of growth, which we will suppose 
to be from the seed, is essentially scandent, and the leaves are 
lobed more or less This stage is accompanied with a plentiful 
production of the claspers or modified roots by means of which 

the plant becomes at- 
tached and obtains sup- 
port When It has 
reached the summit of 
the tree or tower, the 
stems, being no longer 
able to maintain a per- 
pendicular attitude, 
fall over and become 
horizontal or pendent 
Coincidently with this 
change they cease to 
produce claspers, and 
the leaves are strik- 
ingly modified in form, 
being now narrower 
and less lobed than 
on the ascending 
stems In due time this tree -like growth produces terminal 
umbels of greenish flowers, which have the parts in fives, 
with the styles united into a very short one These flowers 
are succeeded by smooth black or yellow berries, containing two 
to five seeds Ihe yellow-bemed ivy is met with in northern 
India and in Italy, but in northern Europe it is known only as 
a cunosity of the garden, where, if sufficiently sheltered and 
nojrished, it becomes an exceedingly beautiful and fruitful tree 
It IS stated m books that some forms of sylvestral ivy never 
flower, but a negative declaration of this kind is valueless 
Sylvestral ivies of great age may be found in woods on the 
western coasts of Bntain that have apparently never flowered, 
but this is probably to be explained by their inability to surmount 
the trees supporting them, for until the plant can spread its 
branches horizontally in full daylight, the flowering or tree-like 
growth IS never formed 

A question of great practical importance arises out of the 
relation of the plant to its means of support A moderate growth 
of ivy IS not injurious to trees , still the tendency is from the first 
inimical to the prospenty of the tree, and at a certain stage it 
becomes deadly Therefore the growth of ivy on trees should be 
kept within reasonable bounds, more especially in the case of 
trees that are of special value for their beauty, history, or the 
quality of their timber In regard to buildings clothed with 
ivy, there is nothing to be feared so long as the plant does not 
penetrate the substance of the wall by means of any fissure 
Should it thrust its way in, the natural and continuous expansion 
of its several parts will necessarily hasten the decay of the 
edifice But a fair growth of ivy on sound walls that afford no 
entrance beyond the superficial attachment of the claspers is, 
without any exception whatever, beneficial It promotes dryness 
and warmth, reduces to a mmimum the corrosive action of the 
atmosphere, and is altogether as conservative as it la beautiful 
The economical uses of the ivy are not of great importance 
Ihe leaves arc eaten greedily by horses, deer, cattle and sheep, 
and m times of scarcity have proved useful 1 he flowers afford a 
good supply of honey to bees , and, as they appear in autumn, 
they occasionally make amends for the shortcomings of the 
season The berries are eaten by wood pigeons, blackbirds and 
thrushes From all parts of the plant a balsamic bitter ma> 
Idc obtained, and this in the form of hedertc aetd is the onl> 
preparation of ivy known to chemists 

In the garden the uses of the ivy are innumerable, and the 
least known though not the least valuable of them is the cultiva- 
tion of the plant as a bush or tree, the fruiting growth being 
selected for this purpose 1 he variegated tree forms of H Heltx, 


with leaves of creamy white, golden green or rich deep orange 
yellow, soon prove handsome miniature trees, that thrive 
almost as well m smoky town gardens as in the pure air of the 
country, and that no ordinary winter will injure in the least 
The tree-form of the Asiatic ivy {H colchtca) is scarcely to be 
equalled in beauty of leafage by any evergreen shrub known to 
English gardens, and, although in the course of a few years it will 
attain to a stature of 5 or 6 ft , it is but rarely we meet with it, 
or indeed with tree ivies of any kind, but little attention lm\ mg 
been given to this subject until recent years The scandent forms 
are more generally appreciated, and are now much employed in 
the formation of marginal lines, screens and trained pyramids, 
as well as for clothing walls A very striking example of the 
capabilities of the commonest ivies, when treated artistically 
as garden plants, may be seen in the Zoological Gardens of 
Amsterdam, where several paddocks are enclosed with wreaths, 
garlands and bands of ivy in a most picturesque manner 
About sixty varieties known m gardens are figured and 
described in ihe Ivy, a Monograph, by Shirley Hibberd (1872) 
To cultivate these is an extremely simple matter, as they will 
thrive m a poor soil and endure a considerable depth of shade, 
so that they may with advantage be planted under trees The 
common Irish ivy is often to be seen clothing th ground beneath 
large yew trees where grass would not live, and it is occasionally 
planted in graveyards in London to form an imitation of grass 
turf, for which purpose it is admirably suited 
liie ivy, like the holly, is a scarce plant on the American 
continent In the northern United States and British America 
the winters are not more severe than the ivy tan endure, but 
the summers are too hot and dry, and the requirements of the 
plant have not often obtained attention In districts where 
native ferns abound the ivy will be found to thrive, and the 
varieties of Hedera Heltx should have the preference But m 
the drier districts ivies might often be planted on the north side 
of buildings, and, if encouraged with water and careful training 
for three or four years, would then grow rapidly and tram them- 
selves A strong light is detrimental to the growth of ivy, but 
tins enhances its value, for we have no hardy plants that may 
be compared with it for variety and beauty that will endure 
shade with equal patience 

The North American poison ivy (poison oak), Rhtis Toxico- 
dendron (nat order Anacardiaceae), is a climber with pmnately 
compound leaves, which are vciy attractive in their autumn 
colour but poisonous to the touch to some persons, while others 
can handle the plant without injury The effects are redness 
and violent itching followed by fever and a vesicular eruption 
rhe ground ivy, Nepeta Glechoma (nat order Labiatae), is a 
small creeping plant with rounded crenate leaves and small 
blue-purple floweis, occurring in hedges and thickets 
IWAKURA, TOMOMI, Prince (1835-1883), Japanese states- 
man, was born in Kioto lie was one of the court nobles {huge) 
of Japan, and he traced his descent to the emperor Murakami 
( \ D 947-967) A man of profound ability and singular force of 
( haracter, he acted a leading part in the complications preceding 
the fall of the Tokugawa Mgunate, and was obliged to fly from 
Kioto accompanied by his coadjutor. Prince SanjO Ihey took 
refuge with the DattnyO of Choshu, and, while there, established 
iclations which contributed greatly to the ultimate union of the 
two gre It fiefs, Satsuma and Choshu, for the work of the Restoi .1- 
tion From 1867 until the day of his death Iwakuia was one 
of the most promiiivUt figures on the political stage In 1871 
he proceeded to Amiuca and Turope at the head of an imposing 
embassy of some fifty persons, the object being to explain to 
foreign governments the actual conditions existing in Japan, 
and to pave the way lor negotiating new treaties consistent 
with her sovcicign rights Little success attended the mission 
Returning to Japan in 1873, Iwakura found the cabinet divided 
as to the manner of dealing with Korea’s insulting attitude 
He advocated peace, and his influence earned the day, thus 
removing a difficulty which, though apparently of minor dimen- 
sions, might have changed the whole course of Japan’s modem 
history. 
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IXION— IZU-NO-SHICHI-^TO 


IXIOIf, m Greek legend, son of Phkgyas, kmg of the Lapithae 
m Thessaly (or of Ares), and husband of Eha* According to 
custom he promised his father-m-law, Dc’oneus, a handsome 
bridal present, but treacherously murdered him when he claimed 
the fulfilment of the promise As a punishment, Ixnxi was 
seized with madness, until Zeus purified him of his enme and 
admitted him as a guest to Olympus Ixion abused his pardon 
by trying to seduce Hera , but tlve goddess substituted for herself 
a cloud, by which be be^me the father of the Centaurs Zeus 
bound him on a fieiy wheel, which rolls unceasingly through the 
air or (according to the later version) in the underworld (Pindar, 
PyihtHy M 2 t , Ovui, Metam iv 461 , Virgil, Aeneid, vi 601) 
Ixion IS generally taken to represent the eternally moving sim 
Another explanation connects the story with the practice 
(among certain peoples ol central Europe) of carrying a blazing, 
revolving wheel through fields which needed the heat of the sun, 
the legend being invented to explain die custom and subsequent}}^ 
adopted by the Greeks (see Mannhardt, Wald- und Fddktdtey 
11 1905, p 8 j) In view of the fact that the oak was the sun-god s 
tree and that the mistletoe grew upon it, it is suggested by A B 
Cook {Class Rev xvii 420) that is drrived from 
(mistletoe), the 8uti*s hrt being legarded as an emanation from 
the mistletoe Ixion himself is probably a by-form of Zeus 
(U'tener in Rhetn Mus Iiii 345). 

The Myth €tk Xxioa " (by C Smrtli, lu Classical Retn^, func 
1895) deals with tue subject of a red-figuie canthanis irx llic British 
M useum 

IXTACCIHUATL, or IzTACcrtUAiL (‘‘ white woman **), a 
lofty mountain of volcanic origin, 10 m N of Popocatepetl and 
about 40 m S S E of the city of Mexico, forming part of the short 
spur called the Sierra Nevada Accoiding to Angelo Heilprn 
(1853-1907) Its (levalion is 16,960 ft , other authorities make it 
much less Its apparent height is dwarfed somewhat by its 
elongated summit and the large area covered It has thicc 
summits of different heights standing on a north and south line, 
the ccntial one being the largest and highest and all three rising 
above tlve permanent snow-hne As seen from the city of Mexico 
the Uiree sumnuts have the appearance of a shrouded human 
figure, hence the poetic Aztec appellation of “white woman 
and the unsentimental Spanish designation “ La mujer gorda^*’ 
The ascent is difticult and perilous, and is rarely accomplished 

Heilprm says that tlic mouniam is largely composed of trarhytic 
rocks and that it is older than Popocatepetl It has no crater and tk> 
trace of Imgenng volcanic heat It is surmised that its crater, if it 
ever had one, has been hUed in and its cone worn away by erosion 
through long periods of time 

lYRCAE, an ancient nation on the north-cast trade route 
desenbed by Herodotus (iv 22) beyond the Thyssagetae, some- 
where about the upper basins of the lobol and the Irtysh 
They were distinguished by their mode of hunting, climbing a 
tree to survey their game, and then pursuing it with trained 
horses and dog^ They were almost ceitainly the ancestors 
of the modem Magyars, also called Jugra 

The reading Tup/cat is an anachronism, and w hen Hiny (N H vi 
ig] and Mela (t 1 16) speak of Fvreae it is afso piobabiy due to a false 
correction (E, H. M ) 

IZBARTA, or Sparta [anc Baris]„ the chief town of the 
Hamid-abad sanjak of tlie Konia vilayet, m Asia Minor, well 
situated on the edge of a fertile plant at the foot of Agblasun 
Dagh It was once the capital of the Emirate of Harmd It 


suffered severe^ from the earthquake of the i6th.-i7th of 
Januai y 1 889 It is a prosperous place with an enlightened Greek 
element in its population (hence the numerous families called 
“ Spa’Tali ” m Levantine towns), and it is, m fact, the chief 
mland colony of Hellenism m Anatolia. Fop 20,000 (Moslems 
13,000, Christians 7000) The new Aidin railway extends from 
Dmeir to Izbarta via Buldur. 

IZHEVSK, a town of Russia, m the government of Vyatka, 
140 m S W of Perm and 22 m W from the Kama, on the Izh 
river Pop (1897) 21,500 It has one of the principal steel and 
rifle worlcs of the Russian ciown, started in 1807 The making 
of sporting guns is an active industry 

IZMAIL, or Ismail, a town of Russia, m the government 
of Bessarabia, on the left bank of the Kilia branch of the Danube, 
35 m below Rem railway station Pop (1866) 31,779, (1900) 
comprising Great and Little Russians, Bulgarians, 
Jews and Gipsies There are flour-mills and a trade m cereals, 
woc^, tallow and hides Origmally a Turkish fortified post, 
Izmail had by the end of the i8th century grown into a place 
of 30,000 inhabitants It was occupied by the Russians in 
1770, and twenty years later its captuie was one of the brilliant 
achievements of the Russian general, Count A V buv^arov 
On that occasion the garrison was 40,000 strong, and the assault 
cost tlie assailants lopoo and the defenders 30,000 men The 
victory was the tlieme ot one of the Russian poet G R Der- 
zhavm’s odes In 1809 the town was again captured by the 
Russians , and, when in 1812 it was assigned to tJiem by the 
Bucharest peace, tiiey chose it as the central station for their 
Danube fleet It was about this time that the town of 1 uchkov, 
with which it was later (1S30) incorporated, grew up outside of 
the fortifications These were dismantled in accordance with 
the treaty of Pans (1856), by which Izroaal was made over to 
Ruinania. The town was again transferred to Russia by the 
peace of Berlin (1878) 

IZU-NO-SHICHI-TO, the seven (shtcht) islands (to) of Izu, 
included in the empire of Japan They stretch m a southerly 
direction from a point near the mouth of Tokyt> Bay, and lie 
between 33® and 34® 48' N and between 139® and 140® E 
Their names, beginning from the north, are Izu-noOshima, 
To-shima, Nir-shima, Kozu-shmia, Miyakc-shima and Hachijo- 
shima Ihere are some islets in their immediate vicmity 
Izu-no-Oshima, an island 10 m long and 5^ m wide, is 15 m 
from the nearest pomt of the Izu promontory It is known to 
western cartograpiiers as Vries Island, a name derived horn that 
of Captain Martin Cemtsz de Vnes, a Dutch navigator, who is 
supposed to have aiscovered the island in i643» l&it the group 
WrtS known to the Japanese from a remote period, and used as 
convict settlements certain!) from the rztfi century and probably 
from a stiB earner era Hadujo, the most southerly, is often 
erroneously written “Fatsisio’’ on English charts Izu-no- 
Oshima, is remarkable for its smoking volcano, Mihara-yama 
(2461 ft ), a conspicuous object to all ships bound for Yokohama 
Three others of the islands — Nn-shima, Kozu-shima and 
Miyake-shima — ^hewe active volcanoes Those on Nii-shima and 
Kozu-shima are of mconsidemblc size, but that on Miyake^ 
shima, namely, Oyaana, rises to a height of 2707 ft The most 
southerly island, Hachijo-shima, has a stdl higher peak, Dsuho- 
take (2838 ft ), but it does not emit any smoke 
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J A letter of the alphabet which, as far as form is concerned, 
IS only a modification of the Latin I and dates back 
with a separate value only to tne 15th century It 
was first u^^cd as a speaal form of initial I, the ordinary 
form bemg kept for use in other positions A», however, in 
many cases mitial t had the consonantal value of the English y 
in tugum (yoke), &( , the symbol came to be used for the \alue of 
y, a value which it still retains m German Jai jung, &c 
Initially it is pronounced m English as an affricate dzh The 
great majority of English words beginning with ; are (i) of 
foreign (mostly French) origin, as ‘^jaundice,” judge”, (2) 
imitative of sound, like ^^jar” (the vero), or (3) influenced by 
analogy, like jaw ” (influenced by chaw, accoidmg to Skeat) In 
early French g when palatalized by or i souncis became con- 
fused with consonantal 1 (y), and both passed into the sound of 
7 which is still preserved in English A similar sound-change 
takes place m other 1 inguages, eg Lithuanian, where the 
resulting sound is spelt c/I Modern French and also Provcn<,al 
and Portuguese have changed / ~dzh into I (zh) The sound 
initially is sometimes represented in English by g gem, gaol as 
well as jatl At the end of modern English words the same 
sound is represented by -dge as m judge, French juge In this 
position, however, the sound occurs also m genuine English 
words like bridge, sedge, i>tnge, but this is true only for the 
southern dialects on which the literary language is founded In 
the northern dialects the pronunciation as brig, seg, sing still 
survives (P Gi ) 

JA*ALIN (from Jd al, to settle, te the squatters*’), an 
African tribe of Semitic stock Ihcy formerly cjccupiecl the 
country on both banks of the Nile from Khartum to Abu 
Hameci They claim to be of the Koreish tribe and even trace 
descent from Abbas, uncle of the prophet They are of Arab 
orii^m, but now^ of very mixed blood According to their own 
tradition they emigrated to Nubia in the 12th century Ihey 
were at one time subject to the Funj kings, but their piosition 
was in a measure independent At the Egyptian invasion in 
1820 they were the most powerful of Arab tribes in the Nile 
valley Ihey submitted at first, but in 1822 rebelled and 
massacred the Egyptian garrison at Shendi The revolt was 
mercilessly suppressed, and the jA’akn were thenceforwara 
looked on with suspicion They were almost the fii^'t of the 
northern tribes to join the mahdi m 1884, and it was their position 
to the north of Khartum which nude communication with 
General Gordon so difficult The Ja’alin are now a semi-nomad 
agricultural people Many aie employed in Kliartum as ser- 
vants, sciibes and watchmen Ihey are a proud religious 
people, formerly notorious as ruel slave clc ilcrs J L Burck- 
hardt says the true Ja’alin from the easlcin desert is exactly 
like the Bedouin of eastern Aiabia 

See The Anglo Egyptian Sudan, edited by Count Glcichen 
(London, 1905) 

JABIRU, according to Marc grave the Brazilian name of a bird, 
subseijuently called by Linnaeus Myctena americana, one of the 
largest of the storks, Cicomidae, which occurs from Mexico 
southwards to the tcriitory of the Argentine Republic It 
htands between 4 and s ft m height, and is conspu uous for its 
massive bill, slightly upturned and its entiicly white plumage , 
but the head and neck are bare and black, except for about the 
lower third part of the latter, which is bright red in the living 
bird Very nearly allied to Myctena, and also commonly called 
jabirus, are the birds of the genera Xenorhynchus and Ephippto- 
rhynchus—ihe former containing one or (in the opinion of 
some) two species, X australis and X tndteus, and the latter 
one only, E senegalensts These belong to the countries 
jndi( ated by their names, and differ chiefly by their feathered 
head and neck while the last is si metimcs termed the saddle- 
billed stork from the very singular shape of its beak Somewhat 
more distantly related are the gigantic birds, known to Europeans 


in India and elsewhere as adjutant birds, belonging to the genus 
Leptopiilus, distinguished by their sad-colourtd plumage, their 
black scabrous head, and then enormvius tawny pouch, which 
depends occasionally some 16 in or more in length from the lower 
I part of the neck, and seems to be connected with the respiratory 
and not, as commonly belie vtd, with the digestive system 
In many parts of India L diibiui, the largest of these birds, the 
hargila as Hindus call it, is a most efficient scavenger, sailing 
aloft at a vast height and descending on the discovery of offal, 
though frogs and fishes also form part of its diet It familiarly 
enters the laige towns, in manv of which on account of its services 
It IS strictly protected from injury, and, having satisfied its 
appetite, seeks the repose it has earned, sittmg witli its feet 
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extended in fiont in a most grotesque attitude A second and 
smaller species, L jivimcus, has a more southern and eastern 
range , while a third, L crumemler, of Afri( an oiigin, and often 
known as the marabou stork, gives its name to the beautifully 
soft feathers so called, which are the undei-tail-coverts , the 
marabout ” feathers of the plume-^^rade are mostly supplied 
by other birds, the term oeing apparently applied to any doway 
feathers (A N ) 

JABLOCHKOV, PAUL (1847-1894), Russian electrical engi- 
neer and inventor, w^xs born at Serdobsk, in the government of 
Sarato'% on the 14th of September 1847, and educated at St 
Petersburg In 1871 he was appointed dircc t )i of the telegraph 
lines between Mc^scow and Kursk, but m 1875 icsigncd hiis 
position in order to devote himself to his researches on electric 
lighting by arc lamps, which he had already taken up In 1876 
he settled m Paris and tow ircls the end of the year brought out 
his famous “ candles,” known bv his name, whi<h Cv^nsisted of 
two carbon parallel rods, separated by a non-conduc ing pai- 
tition, alternating cunents were employed, and the candle was 
operated by a high-rcsi stance carbon m.itch connecting the Ups 
of the rods, a true arc forming between the parallel carbons 
when this burnt off, and the separators volatilizing as the 
carbons burnt a wav For a tew years his system of elec trie 

lighting was widely adopted, but it was gradually superseded 
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(see Lighting Electric) and is no longer in use Jablochkov 
made various other electrical inventions, but he died in poverty, 
having returned to Russia on the 19th of March 1894 

JABLONSKl, DANIEL ERNST (1660-1741), German theo- 
logian, was born at Nassenhuben, near Danzig, on the 20th of 
November 1660 His father was a minister of the Moravian 
Church, who had taken the name of Peter Figulus on his bap- 
tism , the son, however, preferred the Bohemian family name of 
Jablonski His maternal grandfather, Johann Amos Comenius 
(d 1670V was a bishop of the Moravian Church Having studied 
at Frankfort-on-the-Oder and at Oxford, Jablonski entered upon 
his career as a preacher at Magdeburg in 1683, and then from 
1686 to 1691 he v/as the head of the Moravian college at Lissa, 
a position which had been filled by his grandfather Still retain- 
ing his connexion with the Moravians, he was appointed court 
preacher at Konigsberg m 1691 by the elector of Brandenburg, 
Frederick IIT , and here, entering upon a career of gieat activity, 
he soon became a person of influence m court cinles In 1693 
he was transferred to Berlin as court preacher, and in 1699 he 
was consecrated a bishop of the Moravian Church At Berlin 
Jablonski worked hard to bring about a union between the 
followers of Luther and those of Calvin, the courts of Berlin, 
Hanover, Brunswick and Gotha were mterested in his scheme, 
and his principal helper was the philosopher Leibnitz His idea 
appears to have been to form a general union between the 
German, the English and the Swiss Protestants, and thus to 
establish una eddemque sancta catholica et apostoLica eademqtie 
evangeltca et reformata ecclesta For some years negotiations 
were tarried on with a view to attaining this end, but eventually 
It was found impossible to surmount the many difficulties m the 
way , Jablonski and Leibnitz, however, did not cease to believe 
m the possibility of accomplishing their purpose Jablonski’s 
next plan was to reform the Church of Prussia by introducing 
into It the episcopate, and also the liturgy of the English 
Church, but here again he was unsuccessful As a scholar 
Jablonski brought out a Hebrew edition of the Old Testament, 
and translated Bentley’s A Confutation of Atheism into Latm 
(1696) He had some share in founding the Berlm Academy of 
Sciences, of which he was president in 1733, and he received 
a degree from the university of Oxford He died on tlie 25th 
of May 1741 

Jablonski’s son, Paul Ernst Jablonski (1693-1757), was pro- 
fessor of theology and philosophy at the university of Frankfor^- 
on-the-Oder 

Editions of the letters which passed between Jablonski and 
Leibnitz, relative to the proposed union, were published at Leipzig 
m 1747 and at Dorpat in 1899 

JABORANDI, a name given in a generic manner in Brazil and 
South America generally to a number of different plants, all 
of which possess more or less marked snlogogue and sudorific 
properties In the year 1875 a drug was introduced under the 
above name to the notice of medical men in France by Dr 
(outinho of Pernambuco, its botanical source being then un- 
known Pilocarpus pennaiifohus, a member of the natural 
order Rutaceae, the plant from which it is obtained, is a slightly 
branched shrub about 10 ft high, growing in Paraguay and the 
eastern provinces of Brazil The leaves, which are paced 
alternately on the stem, are often ft long, and consist of from 
two to five pairs of opposite leaflets, the terminal one having a 
longer pedicel than the others The leaflets are oval, lanceolate, 
entire and obtuse, with the apex often slightly indented, from 
3 to 4 in long and i to ij in broad in the middle When held 
up to the light they may be observed to have scattered all over 
them numerous pellucid dots or receptacles of secretion immersed 
in the substance of the leaf The leaves m size and texture 
bear some resemblance to those of the cherry -laurel (Prunus 
laurocerasus\ but are less polished on the upper surface The 
flowers, which are produced in spring and early summer, are 
borne on a raceme, 6 or 8 iii long, and the fruit con‘ists of five 
carpels, of which not more than two or three usually arnve at 
matunty The leaves are the part of the plant usually imported, 
although occasionally the stems and roots are attached to them 
The active pnnciple for which the name pilocarpine , suggested by 


Holmes, was ultimately adopted, was discovered almost simulta- 
neously by Hardy m France and Gerrard m England, but was first 
obtamed m a pure state by Petit of Pans It is a liquid alkaloid, 
slightly soluble in water, and very soluble in alcohol, ether and 
chloroform It strongly rotates the plane of polarization to the 
right, and forms crystalline salts of which the nitrate is that 
chiefly used in medicine The nitrate and phosphate are 
insoluble m ether, chloroform and benzol, while the hydro- 
chlorate and hydrobromate dissolve both in these menstrua and 
m water and alcohol , the sulphate and acetate being deliques- 
cent are not employed medicinally The formula of the alkaloid 
is 

Certam other alkaloids are present in the leaves They have 
been named jabonne, jaboridine and ptlocarptdine The first 
of these is the most important and constant It is possibly 
denved from pilocarpme, and has the formula C22H82Np^ 
Jabonne resembles atropine pharmacologically, and is there- 
fore antagonistic to pilocarpine The vanous preparations of 
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dy fruit (natural size) 

jaborandi leaves are therefore undesirable for therapeutic pur- 
poses, and only the nitrate of pilocarpine itself should be used 
This IS a white crystalline powder, soluble in the ratio of about 
one part in ten of cold water The dose is -J grain by the 
mouth, and up to one-third of a grain hypodeimically, m which 
fashion it is usually given 

The action of this powerful alkaloid closely resembles that of 
physosbgmme, but whereas the latter is specially active in influ- 
encing the heart, the eye and the spinal cord, pilocarpme exerts its 
greatest power on the secretions It has no external action When 
taken by the mouth the drug is rapidly absorbed and stimulates the 
secretions of the entire alimentary tract, though not of the liver 
The action on the salivary glands 13 the most marked and the best 
understood The great flow of saliva is due to an action of the drug, 
after absorption, on the terminations of the chorda tympani, sym 
pathetic and other nerves of "salivary secretion The gland cells 
themselves are unaffected The nerves are so violently excited 
that direct stimulation of them by electricity adds nothing to tht 
rate of salivary flow The action is antagonized by atropine, which 
paralyses the nerve tennmals About ^ % ^th of a gram of atropine 
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antagonizes half a grain of pilccaqnni The circulation is depressed 
by the drug, the pulse being slowt d and the blood pressure tailing 
The cardiac action is due to stimulation of the vagus, but the dilata- 
tion of the blood-vessels does not appear to be due to a specific 
action upon them The drug does not kill by its action on the heart 
Its dangerous action is upon the bronchial secretion, which is greatly 
increased Pilocarpine is not only the most powerful sialogogue 
but also the most powerful diaphoretic known One dose may cause 
the flow of nearly a pint of sweat in an hour The action is due, as 
in the case of the salivation, to stimulation of the terminals of the 
sudorific nerves According to K Binz there is also in both cases 
an action on the medullary centres for these secretions Just as the 
saliva is a true secretion containing a high proportion of ptyahn and 
salts, and is not a mere transudation of water, so the perspiration is 
found to contain a high ratio of urea and chlorides The great 
diaphoresis and the depression of the circulation usually cause a fall 
in temperature of about 2° F The drug is excreted unchanged m 
the urine It is a mild diuretic When given internally or applied 
locally to the eye it powerfully stimulates the terminals of the 
oculomotor nerves in the ms and ciliary muscle, causing extreme 
contraction of the pupil and spasm of accommodation The tension 
of the eyeball is at first raised but aftcrwaids lowered 

The chief therapeutic use of the drug is as a diaphoretic in chronic 
Bright's disease It is also used to aid the growth of the hair — m 
which it is sometimes successful , in eases of inordinate thiisl, 
when one tenth of a gram with a little bismuth held m the mouth 
may be of much value , in cases of lead and mercury poisoning, 
wheic it aids the elimination of the poison in the secretions , as a 
galactagoguc , and in cases of atropine poisoning (though here it 
IS of doubtful value) 

JACA, a city of northern Spam, in the province of Huesca, 
114 m by rail N by W of Saragossa, on the left bank of the 
river Aragon, and among the southern slopes of the P>ienees, 
2 380 ft above the sea Pop (1900), 4934 Jaca is an episcopal 
see, and was formerly the capital of the Aragonese county of 
Sobrarbe Its massive Gothic cathedral dates at least from the 
nth century, and possibly from the 9th The ( ity derives some 
importance from its position on the ancient frontier road from 
Saragossa to Pau In August 1904 the French and Spanish 
go\emments agreed to supplement this trade-route by building 
a r 111 way from Oloron in the Basses Pyr^n^es to Jaca Various 
frontier deienc e works were constructed m the neighbourhood at 
the close of the i9lh century 

1 he origin ot the c it> is unknown The Jaccetani ( IdiKKr^ravoi) 
are mentioned as one of the most celebrated of the numerous 
small tribes inhabiting the basin of the Ebro by Strabo, who adds 
that their territory was the theatre of the wars which took place 
in the I St century b c between Sertorius and Pompey They 
are probably identical with the Lacetani of Livy (xxi 60, 61) and 
Caesar {B C, \ 60) Early in the 8th century Jaca fell into the 
possession of the Moors, by whose writers it is refei red to under 
the name of Dyaka as one of the chief places in the province of 
Sarkosta (Saragossa) The date of its reconquest is uncertain, 
but It must have been before the time of Ramiro I of Aragon 
(10^5-1063), who gave it the title of “ city,” and in 1063 held 
within its walls a council, which, inasmuch as the people were 
called in to sanction its decrees, is regarded as of great impor- 
tance in the history of the parliamentary institutions of the 
Peninsula In 1705 Jaca supported King Philip V from whom, 
in consequence, it received the title of muy noble, muy leal y 
vencedora, most noble, most loyal and victorious ” During 
the Peninsular War it surrendered to the French in 1809, and 
was recaptured in 1814 

JACAMAR, a word formed by Brisson from Jacamen, the 
Brazilian name of a bird, as given by Maregrave, and since 
adopted in most European tongues for the species to which it 
was first applied and others allied to it, forming the family 
Galbultdae^ of ornithologists, the precise position of which is 
uncertain, since the best authorities differ All will agree that 
the jacamars belong to the great heterogeneous group called by 
Nitzsch Picariae, but further into detail it is hardly safe to go 
The Galbidtdae have zygodactylous or pair-tocd feet, like the 
Cucuhdae, Buccomdae and Ptetdae, thev also resemble both the 
latter in laying glossy white eggs, but in this respect they bear 
the same resemblance to the Momottdae, Alcedtnidae, Meroptdae 

^ Galbula was first applied to Maregrave 's bird by Moc bring It 
I'* another form of Galgulus, and seems to have been one of the many 
names of the golden oriole See Ictfrus 


and some other groups, to which affinity has been claimed for 
them In the opinion of Sclater (A Monogra pk of the Jacamars and 
Puff-birds) the jacamars form two groups — one consisting of the 
single genus and species Jacamerops aureus (/ grandis of most 
authors), and the other including all the rest, viz Urogalba with 
two species, Galbula with nine, Brachygalba with five, and Jaca- 
maralcyon and Galbalcyrhynchus with one each They are all 
rather small birds, the largest known being little over 10 in in 
length, with long and sharply pointed bills, and the plumage 
more or less resplendent with golden or bronze reflections, but 
at the same time comparatively soft J acamaralcyon tndactylil 
differs from all the rest in possessing but three toes (as its name 
indicates) on each foot, the hallux being deficient With the 
exception of Galbula rnelanogemaj which is found also in ( entral 
America and southern Mexico, all the jacamars inhabit the 
tropical portions of South America eastward of the Andes, 
Galbula ruficauda, however, extending its range to the islands of 
Trinidad and lobago ^ Very little is known of the habits of an> 
of the spe( les They are seen sitting motionless on trees, some- 
times solitarily, at other times in companies, whence they suddenly 
dart off at any passing insect, catch it on the wing, and return 
to their penh Of their nidilication almost nothing has been 
recorded, but the spec ics occurring in Tobago is said by Kirk to 
make its nest in marl-banks, digging a hole about an inch and a 
half in diameter and some 18 in deep (A N ) 

JAgANA, the Brazilian name, according to Maregrave, of 
certain birds, since found to have some allies in other parts of the 
world, which arc also very generally called by the same appella- 
tion They have been most frequently classed with the water- 
hens or rails (Ralhdae), but are now recognized by many system- 
atists as forming a separate family, Parndae,^ whose leaning 
seems to be lather towards the Lirnicolae, as apparently first 
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suggested by Blyth, a view A^hich is supported by the osteological 
observations of Parker (Pr/?r Zool Society, 1863, p 513), though 
denied by A Milne-Edwards (Oz5 foss de la France, \\ p no) 
The most obvious characteristic of this group of birds is the 
extraordinary length of their toes and claws, whereby they arc 
enabled to walk with ease over water-lilies and other aquatic 
plants growing in rivers and lakes The family has been divided 
into four genera— of which Parra, as now restricted, inhabits 
South America , Metopidius, hardly differing from it, has 
representatives in Africa, Madagascar and the Indiin region, 
Hydralector, also very nearly allied to Parra, belongs to the 

2 The singular appearance, recorded by Canon Tristram {Zoologist, 
p 3906), of a bird of this species in Lincolnshire seems to require 
notice No instance seems to be known of any jacamar having been 
kept in conhnement or brought to this country alive , but expert 
aviculturists arc often not <.ommunicative, and many importations 
of rare birds have doubtless passed unrecorded 

* The classic Parra is by some authors thought to have been the 
golden oriole (see Icterus), while others suppose it was a jay or 
pie The word seems to have been imported into ornithology by 
Aldrovandus, but the reason which prompted Linnaeus to apply it, 
as he seems first to have done, to a bircf of this group cannot bo 
satisfactorily Jtated 
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northern portion of the Anstrafian region , and Hydrophastanus^ 
the most extravagant form of the whole, is found in India, Ceyion 
and Chma In habits the ja^nds have imnda m common with the 
water-hens, but that fact is msudicient to warrant the affinity 
asserted to exist between the two groups , for m their ostseological 
structure there is much difference, a^ the resemblance seems 
to be only that of analogy The P<tmdae lay very peouhar eggs 
of a rich iolive-bmwn colonr, m most cases closely marked with 
dank lines, thus presenting an appearance by which they may 
be readily known from those of any other bzrds, though an 
approach to it is occasionally to be noticed m those of certain 
Lmncolae, and especially of certain Chmradnviae (A N ) 

iAiClin,STGFAllO, Count (1827-1891), Italian statesmEui and 
economist, was descended from an old and wealthy Lombard 
family % studied in Switzerland, at Milan, and in Cerman 
lamvecsities During the period of the Austrian restoration in 
Lmnbaidy •( 1849-11^9) be devoted bunself to literary and 
economic studuK For his work on La Proprteid ftmizana in 
Lomimrdta (Milan, 1:856) he received a prize from the Miknese 
Soaetd d^mcoraggtamento 4 t menu e le^ere and was made a 
member of the Istituto Lombardo In another work, Sidle 
condtztmt ecommtehe ddla ValU^ma (Milan, 1858, translated 
into Englidi by W E Gladstone), he exposed the eviis of 
Austrian rule, a^ he drew up a report on the general conditions 
of Lombardy and Venetia forCavour, He was mnustcr of Public 
Works under Cavour in i86a-i:86i, m 1864 under La Marmora, 
and down to 1867 under Ricasoh In 1866 he presented a bill 
favouring italy*s participation in the constructictt of the St 
Gotthard tunnel He was instrumental m bnngmg about the 
alliance with Prussia for the war of 1866 ^^inst Austria, and in 
the organization of the Italian railways From 1881 to 1886 he 
was pesidcnt of the commission to inquire into the agricultural 
conditions of Italy, and edited the \oluminous repoit on the 
subject He was created senator in 1870, and given the title 
of count in 1880 He died m 1891 

L Carpi's Ihsorgtm&nio iUUtano, vol iv (Milan, 1888), contains a 
short sketch ol Jacmi'alife 

JACK, a word with a great variety of jneeniings and appli- 
cations, all traceable to the commwi use of the word as a 
by-name of a man The question has been much discussed 
whether ** Jack ’’ as a name is an adaptation of Fr Jacques, 
t e James, from LaL Jaeobus, Gr ’Ia#cw^o9, or whether it is a 
direct pet formation from John, which is its earliest and universal 
use m Enghah In the History of the Monastery of St Augustine 
at Canteroury, 1414, Jack is given as a form of John — Mos est 
Saxofrum verba nomma trausformar* ut pro 
Johanne Jmkin stve Jncke{seQ E W, B Nicholson, The Pedigree 
of Jack and other Alhed Nam^, 1892) Jack ** was early used 
as a general term for any man of the common people, especially 
in combination with the woman’s name Jill or Gill, as in the 
nursery rhyme The New English Dictionary quotes from the 
Coventry Mysteries, 1450 And I wole kepe the feet this tyde 
rhow ther <5ome both lakke and Gy lie ” Familiar examples of 
this generic application of tlie name are Jack or Jack Tar for a 
sailor, which seems to date from the 17th century, and such 
compound uses as dieap-jack and steeple-jack, or such expres- 
sions as ** jack in office,” jack of all trades^” &:c It is a further 
extension of this that gives the name to the knave m a pack of 
cards, and abo to various animals, as jackdaw, jack-snipe, jack- 
rabbit (a species of large pcairie-hare) , it is also used as a 
gena'al name ior pike. 

The many apphcations of the word “ jack ” to mechanical 
devices and other objects follow two lines ot reference, one to 
objects somewhat smaller than the ordinary, the other to appli- 
ances which take the place of direct manual labour or assist or 
save It Of the first class may be noticed the use of the term for 
the small object bowl in the game of bowls or for jack rafters, 
those rafters in a building shorter than the mam rafters, espe- 
c'lally the end rafters in a hipped rool The use of jack as the name 
far a particular form of ship’s flag probably aroce thus, for it is 
always a smaller ffag than the ensign The jack is flown on a 
staff on the bowsprit of a vessel. In the British navy the jack 


18 a small Union flag. (The Union fla^ should not be styled a 
Union Jack except when it is flown as a^ack ) The jack of other 
nations is usually the canton of the ensign, as in the Germanand 
the Umted States navies, lOf else is a form of the national 

ensign, as in France (See Flag ) 

The more common use of “ jack ” is for various mechanical 
I and other devices original^ used as substitutes for men or boys. 

‘ Thus the ongm uf the boot-jack and the meat-jack is expkoiied 
m Isaac Watts’s Logic, 1724 “ So foot boys, who had fre- 

quently the common name of Jack given them, were kept to turn 
the spit or pull off their masters’ boots^ but when mstruments 
were invented for both these servaoes, they were both called 
^ks The New English Dutionary ^ds a transitional seine 
m the use of the name jack for mechamcal figures which 
strike the hours on a beff of a ebek. Such a figure m the ebek 
of St Lawreace Church at Reading is called a jack lUi the parish 
accounts for 1498-1499 There are many different applications of 
“ jackj” to certain levers and pther parts of textile machinery, 
to metal iflugs used for connecting lines in a telephone exchange, 
tx> woodi^ uprights connecting the bvers of the keys with Hie 
strings in the harpsichord and virginal, to a framework form- 
ing a seat or staging which can be fixed outside a window 
for cleaning or pamtmg purposes, and to many devbes contain- 
ing a roller or winch, as in a jack towel, a Icwig towel hung on 
a roller The prmcipal mechanical application of the word, 
however, is to a machine for raising weights from below A 
jack chain, so called from its use in meat-jacks, is one in which 
the links, formed each m a figure of eight, are set m planes at 
right angles to each other, so that they are seen alternately flat 
or edgeways 

In most European languages the word “ jajck ” in various 
forms appears for a short upper outer garment, particularly m 
Ihe shape of a sleeveless (quilted) leather jerkin, sometimes with 
plates or rings of iron sewn to it. It was the common coat of 
defence of tlie uifantry of the middle ages. The word ui this 
case lb of French ongm and was an adaptation of the common 
name Jacques, as being a garment worn by the common people 
In French the word is jaque, and it appears m Italian as gtaco, 
or gtacco, in Dutch juk, Swedish ^jacha and German Jacke, still 
the ordinary name for a short coai^ as is the English jacket, from 
the duumutive French jaqueite. It was probably from some 
resemblance to the leather coat that the well-known leather 
vessels for holding hquor or for drinkuag were known as jacks or 
black jacks These dnnkmg vessels, which are often of great 
size, were not described as black jacks till the 16th century, 
though known as jacks much earlier. Among the important 
specimens that have survived to this day is one with the initials 
and crown of Charles I and the date, 1646, which came from 
Kensington Palace and is now tn the British Museum , one each 
at Queen’s College and New College, Oxford^ two at Winchester 
College , one at Eton College , and six at tne Chelsea Hospital. 
Many specimens axe pamt^ with shields of arms, miUals and 
other devices ; they are very seldom mounted m silver, though 
spurious specimens with silver medallions of Cromwell and other 
prominent personages exist At the end of the 17th century a 
smaller jack of a different form, kke an ordinary dunking mug 
with a tapermg cylindrical body, often mounted in silver, came 
into vogue in a limited degree The black jack is a distinct type 
of dnnkmg vessel from the leather hotel and the bombard The 
jack-boot, the heavy riding boot with bqg flap covering the knee 
and part^ the thigh, and worn by troopers flrst during the 17 th 
century, was so called probably from association with ^ leather 
jack or jerkin The jack-boot is still worn by the Household 
Cavalry, and the name is apphed to a htgh riding boot reaching 
to the knee as distinguished from the ridir^ boot with tops, used 
in full hunting-kit or by grooms or coachmen. 

Jack, sometimes spelled jak, is the oomraon name for the fuut 
of the tree Artiocarpus tnUgrtfoka, found m the East Indies. 
The word is an adaptation oidht Portuguese ;ara from the Malay 
name chakka (See Bread Fruit ) 

The word jackanapes,’’ now used as an opprobnous term for 
a swaggering person with impertinent ways and affected airs 
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-and graces^ has a disputed and curious iiistoiy According to 
the New English DtcUonaty it first appears in X450 m rt ferencc 
to William dt U Pole, duke of Suffolk (Pohitcal Poems, “ Rolls 
Series,” II 224), “ Jack Napys with his ( logge hath Uede Talbot 
ourc genUlle dogge ” Suffolk’s badge was a clog and chant, such 
as was often used for an ape kept in captivity, and he is alluded 
to (ibid 222) as “ Ape clogge ” Jack Napes, Jack 0’ Napes, 
Jackana^jes, was a common n ime for a tame ape from the i6th 
century, and it seems more hkdy that the word is a fane iful name 
for a monkey than that it is due to the niokname of Suffolk 
JACKAL (Tur’ chukdl), a name properly restricted to Cents 
auireus, a wolf-like wild member of tlic dog family inhabiting 
eastern Europe and southern Asia, but extended to include a 
number of allied Fpeues Jackals resemble wolves and dogs m 
their dentitdon, the round eye-pupils, the period of gestation, and 
to a large extent also in habits ihe European species grows 
to a height of 15 in at the shoulders, and to a length of about 
3 ft , exclusive of its bushy tail lypically the fur is greyish- 
yellow, darker on the back and lighter beneath The range of 
the common lackal (C aureus) extends from Dalmatia to India, 
the species being represented by several local races In Senegal 
tlus species is replaced by C einthus, while m Egypt oocurs the 
much larger C lupaster, commonly known as the Egyptian wolf 
Nearly allied to the last is the so-called Indian wolf (C palltpes) 
Other African spec-ies are the black-backe<l jackal (C mesomdas), 



Egyptian Jackal {Cams lupostcr) 

the varaegated jackal iC vanegatus), and the dusky jackal 
{C adustii^) Jackals irc nocturnal animals, concealing them- 
selves untd dusk in woody jungles and other natural lurking 
places, and then 'sallying forth in packs, w hu h sometimes niimtx r 
two hundred mdividuuls, and visitmg farmyards, villages and 
towns an search of food 1 his consists for the nicest part of the 
smaller mammals and poultry , although the association in parks 
enables these marauders to hunt down antelopes and sheep 
When unable to obtain living prey, they feed on carrion and 
refuse of all kinds, and are thus useful m removing putrescent 
matter from the streets They are also fond of grapes and other 
fruits, and are thus the pests of the vineyard as well as the poultry- 
yard, The ( ry of the jackal is even more appalling than that of 
the hyena, a shnek from one member of a pack being the signal 
fox a general chorus of screams, which is kept up during the 
greater part of the night In India these animals are hunted 
with foxhounds or greyhounds, and from their cunning and pluck 


affoxxi excellent sport Jackals arc readily tamed , and domestih 
cated individuals arc said, when called by their masters, to wag 
their tails, crouch and throw themselves on the ground, and 
otherwise behave m a dog-like fashion The jackal, like the 
fox, has an offensive odour, due to the secretion of a gland at 
the base of the tail 

JACKDAW, or simply Daw<Old Low German, D&ha \ Dutch, 
Kaatpw), one of the smallest species of tlie genus Corvus {see 
(^Row), and a very well known inhabitant of Europe, the 
C monedula of ornithologists In some ol its habits it much 
resembles its congener the rook, with which it constantly* 
associates during a great part of the year^ but, while the rook 
only exceptionally places its nest elsewhere than on the boughs 
of trees and open to the sky, the daw almost invariably chooses 
holes, whether in rot ks, hollow trees, rabbi t-burmws or buildings 
Nearly every church-tower and castle, ruinetl or not, is more or 
less mimerously oct upied by daws (Eimneys frequently give 
them the accommodation they desire, much to the annoyance 
of the householder, who finds tlie furmet choked by the quantity 
of Sticks brought together by the birds, smt e their industry in 
collecting materials for tlieir nests is as marvellous as it often 
is futile In some oases the sLk'Jc of loose sticks piled up by 
daws m a belfry or tower has been known to form a structure 
10 or 12 ft m height, and herne this species may be accounted 
one of the greatest nest-builders m the world The style of 
ardutectiire practised by the daw thus brings it more than the 
nook into contact with man, and its familiarity is increased by 
the boldness of its disposition, which, though tempered by 
discreet (iinnmg, is hardl> surpassed among birds Its small 
size, in comparison with most of its congeners, alone incapaci- 
tates It from inflicting the serious injuries of whic h some of them 
are often the authors, yet its pilfcnngs are not to be denied, 
though on the whole its services to the agru ultunst are great, 
for m the destruction of injurious insects it is hardly inferior to 
the rook, and it Ess the useful hibit of ridding sheep, on whose 
backs It may be frequently seen perched, of some of their 
parasites 

The daw displays the glossy black plumage so characteristic 
of the true crows, vaned only by the hoary grey of the ear- 
croverts, and of the nnpe and sides of the neck, which is the mark 
of the adult , but examples from the east of E'urope and western 
Asm have these parts much lighter^ passing into a silvery wnite, 
and lienee have been deeme<3 by some authorities to constitute 
a distinct species {C cdlarts, Drumm ) Further to the east- 
ward occurs the C dauuncus of Pallas, which has not only the 
collar broader and of a pure white, but much of the lower parts 
of the body white also Japan and northern China aie inhabited 
also by a form resembling that of western Furope, but wanting 
the grey nape of tlie latter I his is the C negledus of Professor 
Schlcgel, and is said by Dresser, on the authority of Swinhoe, 
t?o interbreed frequently with C dauuncus lEese are all the 
birds that seem entitled to be considered daws, though Dr 
Bowdler Sharpe {Ca^ B Bnt Aluseum, 111 24) associates 
with them (under tie little-deserved separate generic distinctam 
C oloeus) the fish-crow of North America, whic h appears both m 
.trucUire and m habits to be a true crow (A N ) 

JACKSON, ANDREW (1767 -1845), seventh president of the 
United States, was born on the 15th of March 1767, at the 
Waxhaw or Warsaw settlement, in Union county, North 
Carolina, or in I^ncastcr county, South Carolina, whither his 
parents had immigrated from Carrickfergus, Ireland, m 1765, 
He played a slight part in the War of Independence, and was 
taken prisoner m 1781, his treatinent resulting in a lifelong 
dislike of Great Britain He studied law at Salisbury, North 
Carolina, was admitted to the bar there in 1787, and began to 
practise at McLcansville, Guilford county, North Carolina, where 
for a time he was a c onstable and deputy-sheriff In 1 788, having 
been appointed prosecuting attorney of the western distru t of 
North C arolina (now the state of Tennessee), he removed to Nash- 
ville, the seat of justic e of the district In 1791 he married Mrs 
Rachel Robards {nee Donelson), having heard that her husband 
had obtained a divorce through the legislature of Virginia The 
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Jegislative act^ however, had only authorized the courts to 
determine whether or not there were sufficient grounds for a 
divorce and to grant or withhold it accordingly It was more 
than two years before the divorce was actually granted, and only 
on the basis of the fact that Jackson and Mrs Robards were then 
living together On receiving this information, Jackson had 
the marriage ceremony performed a second time 

In 1796 Jackson assisted m frammg the constitution of 
lennessee From December 1796 to March 1797 he represented 
tliat state in the Federal House of Representatives, where he 
distinguished himself as an irreconcilable opponent of President 
Washington, and was one of the twelve representatives who 
voted against the address to him by the house In 1797 he was 
elected a United States senator , but he resigned in the following 
year lie was judge of the supreme court of Tennessee from 
1798 to 1804 In 1804-1805 he contracted a friendship with 
Aaron Burr, and at the latter’s trial m 1807 Jackson was one of 
his conspicuous champions Up to the time of his nomination for 
the presidency, the biographer of Jackson finds nothing to record 
but military exploits in which he displayed perseverance, energy 
and skill of a very high order, and a succession of personal acts 
m which he showed himself ignorant, violent, perverse, quarrel- 
some and astonishingly indiscreet His combative disposition 
led him into numerous personal difficulties In 1795 he fought 
a duel with Colonel Waitstill Avery (1745-1821), an opposing 
counsel, over some angry words uttered m a court room; but 
both. It appears, intentionally fired wild In 1806 in another 
duel, after a long and bitter quarrel he killed Charles Dickinson, 
and Jackson himself received a wound from which he never 
fully recovered In 1813 he exchanged shots with Thomas Hart 
Benton and his brother Jesse m a Nashville tavern, and received 
a second wound Jackson and Thomas Hart Benton were later 
reconc iled 

In 1813-1814, as major-general of militia, he commanded m 
the campaign against the Creek Indians in Georgia and Alabama, 
defeated them (at Talladega, on the 9th of November 1813, and 
at Tohopeka, on the 29th of March 1814), and thus first attracted 
public notice by his talents In May 1814 he was commissioned 
as major-general in the regular army to serve against the British , 
in November he captured Pensacola, Florida, then owned by 
Spain, but used by the British as a base of operations , and on 
the Cth of January 1815 he inflicted a severe defeat on the 
enemy before New Orleans, the contestants being unaware that 
a treaty of peace had already been signed During his stay in 
New Orleans he proclaimed martial law, and carried out his 
measures with unrelenting sternness, banishing from the town a 
judge who attempted resistance When civil law was restored, 
Jackson was fined $iooo for contempt of court , in 1844 Congress 
ordered the fine with interest ($3700) to be repaid In i8i8 
Jackson leceived the command against the Seminoles His 
conduit in following them up into the Spanish territory of 
Florida, in seizing Pensacola, and in arresting and executing two 
British subjects, Alexander Arbuthnot and Robert Ambrister, 
gave rise to much hostile comment in the cabinet and m 
Congress, but the negotiations for the purchase of Idorida put 
an end to the diplomatic difficulty In 1821 Jackson was 
military governor of the territory of Florida, and there again 
he came into collision with the civil authority From this, as 
from previous troubles, John Quincy Adams, then secretary of 
state, extricated him 

In Julv 1822 the general assembly of Tennessee nominated 
Jackson for president , and in 1823 he was elected to the United 
btates Senate, from which he resigned in 1825 The rival 
candidates for the office of president in the campaign of 1824 
were Jackson, John Quincy Adams, W H Crawford and Henry 
Clay. Jackson obtained the largest number of votes (99) in the 
electoral college (Adams receiving 84, Crawford 41 and Clay 
37), but no one had an absolute majority, and it thus became 
the duty of the House of Representatives to choose one of the 
three candidates — ^Adams, Jackson and Crawford — who had 
received the greatest numbers of electoral votes At the 
election by the house (Februar>' 9, 1825) Adams was chosen. 
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receiving the votes of 13 states, while Jackson received the 
votes of 7 and Crawford the votes of 4 Jackson, however, was 
recognized by the abler politicians as the coming man Martin 
Van Buren and others, going into opposition under his banner, 
waged from the first a relentless and factious war on the admin- 
istration Van Buren was the most adroit politician of his time ; 
and Jackson was in the hands of very astute men, who advised 
and controlled him He was easy to lead when his mind was in 
solution, and he gave his confidence freely where he had once 
placed it He was not suspicious, but if he withdrew his con- 
fidence he was implacable When his mind crystallized on a 
notion that had a personal significance to himself, that notion 
became a hard fact that filled his field of vision When he was 
told that he had been cheated in the matter of the presidency,^ he 
was sure of it, although those who told him were by no means so 

There was great significance in the election of Jackson m 1828 
A new generation was growing up under new economic and 
social conditions They felt great confidence m themselves and 
great independence They despised tradition and Old World 
ways and notions , and they accepted the Jeffersonian dogmas, 
not only as maxims, but as social forces — the causes of the 
material prosperity of the country By this generation, there- 
fore, Jackson was recognized as a man after their own heart 
They liked him because he was vigorous, brusque, uncouth, 
relentless, straightforward and open They made him president 
m 1828, and he fulfilled all their expectations He had 178 
votes in the electoral college against 83 given for Adams Though 
the work of redistribution of offices began almost at his inaugu- 
ration, it IS yet an incorrect account of the matter to say that 
Jackson corrupted the civil service His administration is 
rather the date at which a system of democracy, organized by 
the use of patronage, was introduced into the federal arena by 
Van Buren It was at this time that the Democratic or Repub- 
lican party divided, largely alon^ personal lines, into Jacksonian 
Democrats and National Republicans, the latter led by such men 
as Henry Clay and J Q Adams The administration itself had 
two factions m it from the first, the faction of Van Buren, the 
secretary of state in i829“i83i,and thatof ^alhoun, vice-president 
in 1829-1832 The refusal of the wives of the cabinet and of Mi s 
Calhoun to accord social recognition to Mrs J H Eaton brought 
about a rupture, and in April 1831 the whole cabinet was re- 
organized Van Buren, a widower, sided with the president m 
this affair and grew in his favour Jackson in the meantime had 
learned that Calhoun as secretary of war had wished to censure 
him for his actions during the Seminole war in Florida in i8i8, 
and henceforth he regarded the South Carolina statesman as his 
enemy The result was that Jackson transferred to Van Buren 
his support for succession in the presidency The relations 
between Jackson and his cabinet were unlike those existing 
under his predecessors Having a m ’itary point of view, he 
was inclined to look upon the cabinet members as inferior officers, 
and when in need of advice he usually consulted a group of 
personal friends, who came to be called the “ Kitchen Cabinet ” 
The principal members of this clique were William B Lewis 
(1784-1866), Amos Kendall and Duff Green, the last named 
being editor of the United States Telegraphy the organ of the 
administration 

In 1832 Jackson uas re-elected by a large majority (210 
electoral votes to 49) over Henry Clay, his chief opponent The 
battle raged mainly around the re-charter of the Bank of the 
United States It is probable that Jackson’s advisers in 1828 
had told him, though erroneously, that the bank had worked 
against him, and then were not able to control him The first 
message of his first presidency had contained a severe reflection 
on the bank, and in the very height of this second campaign 
(July 1832) he vetoed the re-charter, which had been passed in- 

* The charge was frcelv made then and afterwards (though, it 
IS now believed, without justification) that Clay had supported 
Adams and by influencing liis followers in the house had been 
instrumental in securing his election, as the result of a bargain by 
which Adams had agreed to pay him for his support by appointing 
him secretary of state 
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the session of 1831-1832 Jackson interpreted his re-election as 
an approval by the people of his war on the bank, and he pushed 
It with energy In September 1833 he ordered the public 
deposits m the bank to be transferred to selected local banks, 
and entered upon the “ experiment ’’ whether these could not 
act as fiscal agents for the government, and whether the desire 
to get the deposits would not induce the local banks to adopt 
sound rules of currency During the next session the Senate 
passed a resolution condemning his conduct Jackson protested, 
and after a hard struggle, in which Jackson’s friends were led by 
Senator Thomas Hart Benton, the resolution was ordered to be 
expunged from the record, on the i6th of January 1837 
In 1832, when the state of South Carolina attempted to 
“ nullify ” the tariff laws, Jackson at once took steps to enforce 
the authority of the federal government, ordering two war- vessels 
to Charleston and placing troops within convenient distance 
He also issued a proclamation warning the people of South 
Carolina against the consequences of their conduct In the 
troubles between Georgia and the Cherokee Indians, however, 
he took a different stand Shortly after his first election Georgia 
passed an act extending over the Cherokee country the civil 
laws of the state This was contrary to the rights of the Cherokees 
under a federal treaty, and the Supreme Court consequently 
declared the act void (1832) Jackson, however, having the 
frontiersman’s contempt for the Indian, refused to enforce the 
decision of the court (see Nullification , Georgia History) 
Jackson was very successful m collecting old claims against 
various European nations for spoliations inflicted under 
Napoleon’s continental system, especially the French spoliation 
(.laims, with reference to which he acted with aggressiveness and 
firmness Aiming at a currency to consist largely of specie, he 
caused the payment of these claims to be received and imported 
in specie as far as possible , and in 1836 he ordered land-agents 
to receive for land nothing but specie About the same time 
a law passed Congress for distributing among the states some 
*!> 3 ^,000,000 balance belonging to the United States, the public 
debt having all been paid The eighty banks of deposit in which 
It was lying had regarded this sum almost as a permanent loan, 
and had inflated credit on the basis of it The necessary calling 
in of their loans m order to meet the drafts in favour of the 
states, combining with the breach of the overstrained credit 
between America and Europe and the decline in the price of 
cotton, brought about a crash which prostrated the whole 
financial, industrial and commercial system of the country for 
SIX or seven years The crash came just as Jackson was leaving 
offit e , the whole burden fell on his successor, Van Buren 
In the 1 8th century the influences at work in the American 
colonies developed democratic notions In fact, the circum- 
stances were those which create equality of wealth and condition, 
as far as civilized men ever can be equal The War of Indepen- 
dence was attended by a grand outburst of political dogmatism 
of the democratic type A class of men were produced who 
believed in very broad dogmas of popular power and rights 
There were a few rich men, but they were almost ashamed to 
differ from their neighbours and, in some known cases, they 
affected democracy in order to win popularity After the 19th 
century began the class of rich men rapidly ini reased In the 
first years of the century a little clique at Philadelphia became 
alarmed at the increase of the “ money power,” and at the grow- 
ing perils to democracy They attacked with some violence, 
but little skill, the first Bank of the United States, and they 
prevented its re-charter The most permanent interest of the 
history of the United States is the picture it offers of a primitive 
democratic society transformed by prosperity and the acquisi- 
tion of capital into a great republican commonwealth The 
denunciations of the “ money power ” and the reiteration of 
democratic dogmas deserve earnest attention They show the 
development of classes or parties in the old undifferentiated mass 
Jackson came upon the political stage just when a wealthy class 
first existed It was an industrial and commercial class greatly 
interested in the tariff, and deeply interested also in the then 
current forms of issue banking The southern planters also 


were nch, but were agriculturists and remained philosophical 
Democrats Jackson was a man of low birth, uneducated, 
prejudiced, and marked by strong personal feeling in all his 
beliefs and disbeliefs He showed, in his military work and in 
his early political doings, great lack of discipline The proposal 
to make him president won his assent and awakened his ambi- 
tion In anything which he undertook he always wanted to 
carry his point almost regardless of incidental effects on himself 
or others He soon became completely engaged in the effort to 
be made president The men nearest to him understood his 
character and played on it It was suggested to him that th€ 
money power was against him That meant that, to the 
educated or cultivated class of that day, he did not seem to be 
in the class from which a president should be chosen He took 
the idea that the Bank of the United States was leading the 
money power against him, and that he was the champion of the 
masses of democracy and of the common people The opposite 
party, led by Clay, Adams, Biddle, &c , had schemes for banks 
and tariffs, enterprises which were open to severe criticism The 
political struggle was very intense and there were two good sides 
to It Men like Thomas H Benton, Edward Livingston, \mos 
Kendall, and the southern statesmen, found mateiial for strong 
attacks on the Whigs The great mass of voters felt the issue 
as Jackson’s managers stated it That meant that the masses 
recognized Jackson as their champion Therefore, Jackson’s 
personality and name became a power on the side opposed to 
l)anks, corporations and other forms of the new growing powei 
of capital That Jackson was a typical man of his generation 
IS certain He represents the spirit and temper of the free 
\merican of that day, and it was a part of his way of thinking 
ind acting that he put his whole life and interest into the con- 
flict He accomplished two things of great importanc e in the 
history he crushed excessive state-rights and established the 
contrary doctrine in fact and in the political orthodoxy of the 
democrats , he destroyed the great bank 1 he subsequent 
history of the bank left it without an apologist, and prejudiced 
the whole later judgment about it The way in which Jackson 
accomplished these things was such that it cost the country ten 
years of the severest liquidation, and left conflicting traditions 
of public policy in the Democratic party After he left Washing- 
ton, Jackson fell into discord with his most intimate old friends, 
and turned his interest to the cause of slavery, which he thought 
to be attacked and m danger 

Jackson is the only president of whom it may be said that he 
went out of office far more popular than he was when he entered 
When he went into office he had no political opinions, only some 
popular notions He left his party strong, perfectly organized 
and enthusiastic on a platform of low expenditure, payment of 
the debt, no expenditure for public improvement or for glory 
or display in any form and low taxes His name still remained 
a spell to conjure with, and the politicians sought to obtain the 
assistani e of his approval for their schemes , but in general his 
last years were quiet and uneventful He died at his residence, 
” The Hermitage,” near Nashville, Tennessee, on the 8th of 
June 1845 

Bibliography — Of the early biographies, that by J H Eaton 
(Philadelphia, 1824) is a history of Jackson’s early military exploits, 
written tor political purposes Amos Kendalls Life (New Voik, 
1843) IS incomplete, extending only to 1814 James Paitons 
elaborate work (3 vols , New York, i860) is still useful Parton 
prepared a shorter biography for the “ Great Commanders Senes " 
(New York, 1893), which emphasizes Jackson’s military career 
W G Sumners Andrew Jackson in the ‘‘American Statesmen 
Senes ’ (Boston, 1S82 , revised, 1890) combines the leading facts of 
Jackson's h^e with a history of his times W G Brown wrote an 
appreciative sketch (Boston, 1900) for the ‘ Riverside J 3 iographical 
Senes ' Of more recent works the most elaborate are the History 
of Andrew Jackson^ by A C Buell (New York, 1904), mured by 
numeious errois, and the life and Times of Andrew Jackson, by 
A S Colyar (Nashville, 1904) Charles H Peck's The Jacksonian 
Fporh (New York, 1899) is an account of national politics fiom 
1815 to 1840, in which the antagonism of Jackson and Clay is 
emphasized (W G S ) 

JACKSON, CYRIL (1746-1819), dean of Christ Church, 
Oxford, was born in Yorkshire, and educated at Westminster 
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and Oxford. In 1771 he was chosm to be sub-preeeptor to the 
two eldest sona of George III , but m 1776 he wasi dismissed, 
probably through some housdiold initrigues. He then took 
orders, arui was appointed m 1779 to the preachership at 
Lincoln’s Inn and to a eanoury at Christ Church, Oxford. In 
17% he was elected dean o£ Clirist Church His devotioik to 
the college led turn to decline the bishopric of Oxioed in 1799 and 
the pnmacy of Ireland in 1.800 He took a leading part in 
franamag the statute which, in 1802, launched the system of 
public examinations at Oxford^ but otherwise he was not 
prominent in university affairs On his resignation in 18091 he 
settled at Jelpham, m Sussex, where he remained titt his 
death 

JACKSON, FREDNRIGK OEOROE ( i860 - British Arctic 
explorer, was educated at Denstone College and Edinburgh 
University His first voyage in Arctic waters was on a whahng- 
ermse m 1886-1887, and in 1893 he made a sledge-journey of 
3000 miles across the frozen tundra of Siberia lying between the 
Ob and the Pechora His narrative of this journey was published 
under the title of Th^ Great Frozen Land (1895) return 

he was given the command of the JacksonrHarmsworth Arctic 
expedition (i894f-i897), whack had lor its objective the general 
exploration of hranz Josef Land In. recognition of his services 
he leceived a knighthood of the first class of the Danish Royal 
Order of St Olaf m 1898, and was- awarded the gold medal of 
the Paris Geographical Society m 1899 His account of the 
expedition was, published under the title of A Thousand Days tn 
the ArciAc (1899} He served in South Africa dunng the Boer 
War, and obtained the rank of captain His travels also include 
a journey ai ross the Australian deserts 

JACKSON, HELEN MARIA (1831-^1885),. American poet and 
novelist, who wrote under the initials of “ II H ” (Helen Hunt), 
was born in Amherst, Massachusetts, on the i8th of October 
1831, the daugliter of Nathan WeJby Fiske (1798-1847), who 
was a professor in Amherst College In October 1852 she 
married Lieutenant Edward Basaell Hunt (1822-1863), of the 
U S corps of engineers In 1870 she published a little volume 
of meditative Verses, which was praised by Emerson in the 
preface to his Parnassus (1874)* Ini 1875 married William 

Jackson, a banker,, of Colorado Springs. She became a prohfic 
writer of prose and verse, including juvenile tales, books oft 
travel^ household hints and novels, of which the best is Ramona 
(1884), a defence of the Indian character In 1883, as a special 
comnuasioner with Abbot Kinney (b 1850), she mvestigated the 
condition and needs of the Mission Indians in California A 
Century of Dishonor (1881), was an arraignment of the treatment 
of the Indiana by the United States. Slie died on the 12th of 
Augpst 1885 in San Francisca 

in addition to her pubheations referred to above, Meray Phd- 
li>U 4 k'a Choice (187O), Hetty's Strange History (1877), Zeph (i886), 
ind Sonnets and Lyrics (i 880 ) may be mentiowed 

JACKSON,. MASON {c 1820-1903), Bntish engraves, was 
born at Berwick^on-Tweed about 1820, and was trained as a 
wood engraver by hisr brother, Jfolin Jackson, the author of a 
history of this art In the middle of the igth century he made 
a corsiderable reputation by hi5 engravings for the Art Union 
of London, and for Knight’s Shake^fpeare and other standard 
books , and in i860 he was appointed art editor of the Illustrated 
London News, a post which he held for thmty years He wrote 
a history of the rise and progress of iUusti:at^ journalism He 
died m December 1903 

JACKSON, THOMAS (1579-1640), president of Corpus Christi 
College, Oxford, and dean of Peterborough, was. born at Witton- 
le-Wear, Duiham> and educated at Oxford He became a 
probationer fellow of Corpus in« 1606, and was soon afterwards 
elected vice-president In 1623 he was presented to the Kvmg 
of St NichoW, Newcastle, and about 1625 ^ ^ living of 
Winston, Durham. Five years later he was appointed president 
of Corpus, and m 16^2 the king presented him to the living of 
Witney, Oxfordshire He was made a prebendary of Winchester 
ut 163 and was dean of Peterborough m i ^35>-r 639. Although 
onguiaiiy a Calrinist, be became m later life an Arminiart 


His chief work was a senes of commentaries on the Apostles* 
Creed, tho first complete edition being entitled The Worhs of 5 homas 
Jackson^ D D (London, 1673) The commentaries were, however, 
originally published m 1613-1657, as twelve* hooks wrth different 
the first bang The Eterwat Truth of Scriptures ((London, 
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JACKSON,^ THOMAS JCMIATHAN (1824-1863), known as 
‘‘Stonewall Jackson,” American general, horn at Clarks- 
burg, Virginia (now West Virginia), on the 21st of January 
and was descended from an Ulster family At an early age he 
was left a penniless orphan, and his education i\as acquued m a 
small country sdiool until he procured, mainly by his own 
energy, a nomination to the Mihtary Academy Lack of social 
graces-andthe deficiencies of his early education impeded him at 
first, but “ lu the end ‘ CM Jack,’’ asi he was always called, with 
his. desperate earnestness, his unfiui thing straightforwardness, 
and his high sense of honour, came to be regarded' with something 
like affection ” Such qualities he dispfe^d not less amongst 
the hght-hearted cadets than afterwards at the head of troops 
m battle After graduating he took part, as secord lieutenant 
' m the rs(t U.S Artillery, m the Mexican War At Vera Crux he 
won the rank of first lieutenant, and for gallant conduct at 
Contreras and Chapultepec respectively he was breveted caprtam 
and major, a rank which he attained with less than ore yeaP*? 
service. During his stay in the city of Mexico his thoughts were 
seriously directed towards religion, and, eventually er term g the 
Presbyterian communion, he ruled every subsequent action of 
his hfe by has faith In 1851 he apphed for and obtained a 
professorship at the Virginia military mstitute, Lexington 
and here, except for a short visit to Europe, he remained for 
ten years, teaching natural science, the theory of gunnery and' 
battabon drill Though he was not a good teacher, his influence 
both on his pupils and on those few intimate fnends for whom 
alone he relaxed the gravity of his manner was profound, and, 
little as he was known to the white inhabitants of I exington, he 
was revered by the slaves, to whom he showed uniform kindness, 
and! for whose moial instruction he worked unceasingly As to 
the great question at issue in 1861, Major Jlackson’s rulmg 
motive was devotion to his state, and when Virginia seceded, on 
the 17th of Apnl, and tihe Lexington cadets were ordered) to 
Richmond, Jackson went thither m comraard of the corps 
His mtimate friend, Governor Letcher, appreciating bis gifts, 
sent him as a colonel of infantry to Harper’s Ferry, where the 
first collision with the Union forces was hourly expectedi In 
June he received the command of a brigade, and in fuly promo- 
tion to the rank of brigadier-general He had well employed 
the short time at his disposal for training his men, and) on the 
first field of Bull Run they won for themselves and dueir 
bngadier, by their rigid steadiness at the critical moment of the 
battle, the historic name of “ Stonewall ” 

After the battle of Bull Run- Jackson spent some time m 
the further training of his brigade, which, to his ir finite regret), 
he was compelled to leave behind him Avhen, m October, he was 
assigned as a major-general to command m the Shenandoah 
Valley His army had to be formed out of local troops, and 
few modem weapons were available, but the Valley regiments 
retained the impress of Jackson’s trammg tall the days of Cetfex 
Creek Discipline was not acquired at once, however, and the 
first ventures of the force were not very successful At Kenrs- 
town, indeed, Jackson was tactically &feated by the Federals 
under Shields (March 23, 1862) Bat the Stonewall brigade 
had been sent to its old) leader in November, and by the time 
that the famous Valley Campaign (see Shicnandoah Valixy 
Camfaiiws) began,, the forces under Jackson’s command had 
acquired cohesion and power ofi manoeuvre. On the 8th of May 
t862 was fought the combat of McDowell, won Jackson 
against the hiding troops of Fremont’s command from West 
Virginia Three weedts later the forces under Banks were bemg 
cbiveni over the Pbtomac at Harper’s Ferry, and- Jackson was 
master of the Valley Every other plan of campaign m Virginia 
. waaat once subordinated to the scheme of trapping Jackson ” 
But the Confederates, marching swiftly up the Vadfey,. slipped 
between the converging columns of Fremont foonr the west and 
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McDowell from the east^ and concluded a most danng cajnpaign 
by the victonous actions) o£ Cross Keys and Port Repubkc 
(^h and 9th of June). Whole the forces of the North* were, stdl 
scattered, Jackson secretly left the Valley tO) take a deosiye 
part m Lee’s campaign before Richmond In the “ Sevens Days ’* 
Jaeksoas; was frequently at fault,, but hia driving eneiigy bore no 
sttiaLl part m securing the ^eat of McClell^’s stance on 
Richmond Here he passed fear the first tune under the direct 
orders of Robert Lee, and the rest of his career was spent in 
command of the II corps of the Army of Northern Virginia. 
As Lee^s chief and most trusted subordmate he was throughout 
charged with the execution of the more delicate and difficult 
operations of his commander's hazardous strategy After his 
victory over Banks at Cedar Mountain, near Culpeper ,.Vuginia, 
Jackson led the darmg march round the flank of General Pape’s 
army, which agamst all theoretical rules ended in the great 
victory of second Bull Run In the Maryland campaign 
Lieut -General Jackson was again detached from the mam army. 
Eleven thousand Federals> surrounded in Harper’s Ferry,, were 
forced to surrender, and Jacksoni rejoined Lee just in time to 
oppose McClellan's advance. At the Antietam< his corps bore the 
brunt of the battle, which was one of the most stubborn of 
modem) warfare At h rederreksburg his wing of Lee's line of battle 
was heavdy engaged, and his last battle, before Chancellofrsville, 
in the thickets of the Wilderness, was his greatest triumph By 
one of his swift and secret flank marches he placed hes corps on the 
flank of the enemy, and on the 2nd of May flung them agamst 
the Federal XI corps, which was otteriy routed. At the close 
of a day of victory he was reconnortnng the hostrle positions 
when suddenly the Confederate outposts opened fire upon his 
staff, whom they mistook m the dark and tangled forest for 
F ederal cavalry Jackson fell wounded, and on the roth of May 
be died at Guinea’s station He ^va3 buried, according to his 
own wish, at Lexington, where a statue and a memorial hall 
commetnorate has connexion with the place , and on the spot 
where he was mortally wounded stands a plain granite pillar 
The first contribution towards the bronae statue at Richmond 
was made by the negro Baptist aggregation for which Jackson 
had laboured so earnestly in his Lexington yeaors. He was twice 
married, first to Eleanor (d 1854), daughter of George Junkin, 
president of Wasliington College, Virginia, and secondly in 18^7 
to Mary Anna Morrison, daughter of a North Carolina clergyman 

That Jackson's death, at a critical moment of the fortunes 
of the Confederacy, was an irreparable loss was disputed by no 
one. Lee said that he had lost lus right arm, and, good soldiers as 
were the other generals, not one amongst them was comparable 
to Jackson, whose name was dreaded in the North like that of 
Lee himself His military character was the enlargement of 
his personal character — “ desperate camestneas, unflinching 
straightforwardness,’' and absolute, almost fatalist, trust m 
the guidance of providence At the head of his troops, who 
idohzed him, he was a Cromwell, adding to the zeal of a fanatic 
and the energy of the bom leader the special military skill and 
trained soldierly spirit which the EngEsh commander had to 
gam by experience His Christianity was conspKaious, even 
amongst deeply religious men like Lee and Stuart, and pene- 
trated every part of his character and conduct 

Sec lives by R L Dabney (New York, i88^), ] E Cooke (New 
York, 1866), MAT ickson (General Jackson's widow) (New York, 
1892) , and csjpeciaUy G F R HendJerson, StonexvaU lachson (London, 
1898), and If A White, Stonewall Jackson (Philadelphia, 1909) 

JACKSON, WILLIAM (1730-1803X English musician, was 
born at Exeter on the 29th of May 1730 His father, a grocer, 
bestowed a liberal education upon him, but, on account of the 
lad's strong predilection for music, was induced to place him 
under the care of John Silvester, the organist of Exeter Cathedral, 
with whom he remained about two years In 1748 he went to 
London, and studied under John Travers, organist of the king’s 
chapel Returning to Exeter, he settled there as a teacher and 
composer, and in 1777 appointed subchanter, organist, lay- 
vicar and master of the choristers of the cathedral In 1755 
he published his first work, Tvfshe Songs , which became at once 


highly popular' His next publication, Stx Sanafas fo¥ the Harp- 
suhord, was a failure His third work, Stx Elepes for three voters, 
precede by an Invocation, wUh an Accompaniment, placed him 
among the first composers of his day His fourth work was 
another set of TweVoe Songs, now very scarce, and his fifth work 
was again a set of Twelve Songs, all of which are now forgotten 
He next published Twelve Hymns, with some gootf remarks upon 
that style of composition, although his precepts were better 
than his practice A set of Twelve Songs followed, containing 
some good compobitions Next came an Ode to Fancy, the words 
by Dr Warton T'wdve Canzonets for hvo voices formed Kis 
ninth work , and one of them — Time has not thinned my 
Flowing Hwr — long held a place at puWic and private con- 
certs His tenth work was lugki Sonatas for the Harpsichord, 
some of which were novel and pleasing He composed three 
dramatic pieces, — Lyetdas (1767), The Lord of the Manor, to 
General I^rgoyne's words (1780), and The Metamorphoses, a 
comic opera produced at Drury Lane in 1783, which did not 
succeed In the second of these dramatic works, two airs — 
“ Encompassed m an Angel’s Form ” and When first this 
Humble Roof I knew ” — were great favourites His church 
music was published after his death by James Paddon (1820) 
most of it IS poor, but “ Jackson m F " was for many years 
popular In 1782 he published Thirty Letters on Various Suhfeets, 
in which he severely attacked canons, and described William 
Bird’s Nan nohts Damme as containing jmssages not to be 
endured But his anger and contempt were most strongly 
expressed against catthes of all kinds, which he denounce<I 
as barbarous In 1791 he put forth a pamphlet, Observations on 
the Present State of Mu^ic in London, in which he found fault 
with everything and everybody He published m 179B The 
Pour Ages, together with Essays on Various Subjects, — a work 
which gives a favourable idea of his character and of his literary 
acquirements Jackson also cultivated a taste for landscape 
painting, and imitated, not unsuccessfully, the style of his fnend 
GainsbOTough He died on the 5th of July 1803 
JACKSON, a city and the county -seat of Jackson county, 
Michigan, U S A , on both sides of the Grand River, 76 m W 
of Detroit Pop (1890), 20,798, (1900), 2s, 180, of whom 
^843 were foreign-bom (1004 German, 941 English Canadian) , 
(1910, census), v,4^t served by the Michigan Central, 

the I^kc Short & Michigan Southern, the Grand Trunk and 
the Cincinnati Northern railways, and by inter-urban electric 
lines It IS the seat of the state prison (established 1839) 
Coal IS mined in the vicinity , the city has a large trade with 
the surrounding agricultural district (whose distinctive product 
IS beans), the Michigan Central railway has car and machine 
shops here , and the aty has many manufacturing establish- 
ments The total factory product in 1904 was valued at 
$8,348, 1 2 «5, an increase of 24 4 % over that of 1900 The muni- 
cipality owns and operates its water-works The place was 
formerly a favourite camping ground of the Indians, and was 
settled by whites m 1829 In 18^0 it was laid out as a town, 
selected for the county -seat, and named Jacksonburg m honour 
of Andrew Jackson, the present name was adopted m 1838 
Jackson was incorporated as a village in 1843, and in T857 was 
chartered as a city It was at a convention held at Jackson 
on the 6th of July 18^4 that the Republican party was first 
organized and so named 1^ a representative state body 
JACKSON, a city and the county-seat of Hinds county, 
Mississippi, USA, and the capital of the state, on the W bank 
, of the Pearl River, about 40 m E of Vuksburg and 185 m N 
^ of New Orleans, Louisiana Pop (1890), 5920 , (1900), 7816, 

1 of whom 4447 were negroes According to the U S census taken 
in 1910 the population reached a total of 21,262 Jackson is 
served by the Illinois Central, the Alabama & Vicksburg, the 
GuH & Ship Island, New Orleans Great Northern, and the Yazoo 
& Mississippi Valley railways, and during the winter by small 
freight and passenger steamboats on the Pearl River In Jackson 
IS the state library, with more than 80,000 volumes. The new 
state capitol was Wished in 1903 The old state capitol, dating 
from 1839, IS of considerable interest , in it were held the secession 
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convention (i86i), the “Black and Tan Convention’* (1868), 
and the constitutional convention of 1890, and in it Jefferson 
Davis made his last speech (1884) Jackson is the seat of Mill- 
saps College, chartered in 1890 and opened in 1892 (under the 
control of the Methodist Episcopal Church, South), and having, 
in 1907-1908, 12 instructors and 297 students, of Belhaven 
College (non-sectarian, 1894), for girls , and of Jackson College 
(founded in 1877 Natchez by the American Baptist Home 
Mission Society, in 1883 removed to Jackson), for negroes, which 
had 356 students in 1907-1908 The city is a market for cotton 
and farm products, and has a number of manufactories In 
1821 the site was designated as the seat of the state government, 
and early in the following year the town, named in honour of 
Andrew Jackson, was laid out The legislature first met here 
in December 1822 It was not until 1840 that it was chartered 
as a city During the Civil War Jackson was in the theatre of 
active campaigning On the 14th of May 1863 Johnston who 
then held the city, was attacked on both sides by Sherman and 
McPherson with two corps of Grant’s army, which, after a sharp 
engagement, drove the Confederates from the town After 
the fall of Vicksburg Johnston concentrated his forces at Jackson, 
which had been evacuated by the Federal troops, and prepared 
to make a stand behind the mtrenchments On the 9th of 
July Sherman began an investment of the place, and during 
the succeeding week a sharp bombardment was carried on 
In the night of the i6th Johnston, taking advantage of a lull 
in the firing, withdrew suddenly from the city Sherman’s 
army entered on the 17th and remained five days, burning a 
considerable part of the city and ravaging the sui rounding 
country 

JACKSON, a city and the county-seat of Madison county, 
Tennessee, USA, situated on the Forked Deer River, about 8s 
m N R of Memphis Pop (1890), 10039, (j^ 9 oo); 
whom 6108 were negroes, (1910, census), 15,779 It is ser^ed 
by the Mobile & Ohio, the Nashville, Chattanooga & St 
Louis and the Illinois Central railways The state supreme 
court holds its sessions here for the western district of Ten- 
nessee The city is the seat of Union University (co-educational), 
chartered in 1875 as Southwestern Baptist University, and con- 
ducted under that name at Jackson until 1907, when the present 
name was adopted In 1907-1908 the university had 17 mstruc- 
tors and 280 students At Jackson, also, are St Mary’s Academy 
(Roman Catholic) , the Memphis Conference Female Institute 
(Methodist Episcopal, South, 1843), and Lane College (for 
negroes), under the control of the Colored Methodist Episcopal 
Church Jackson is an important cotton market, and is a 
shipping point for the farm products and fruits of the surround- 
ing country It has also numerous manufactures and railway 
shops The total value of the factory product in 1905 was 
S2,3I7,7T5 The municipality owns and operates the electric- 
lighting plant and the water-works There is in the city an 
electro-chalybeate well with therapeutic properties Jackson 
was settled about 1820, incorporated as a town in 1823, chartered 
as a ( ity in 1854, and in 1907 received a new charter by which the 
sale of mtoxicating liquors is forever prohibited After General 
Grant’s advance into Tennessee in 1862 Jackson was fortified 
and became an important base of operations for the Federal army. 
Grant himself establishing his headquarters here in October 

JACKSONVILLE, a city and the county-seat of Duval county, 
Florida, U S A , in the N E part of the state, on the left bank of 
the St John’s River, 14 m from the Atlantic Ocean as the crow 
flies and about 27 m by water Pop (1890), 17,201 , (1900), 
28,429 of whom 16,236 were negroes and 1166 foreign-born, 
(1910, census), 57,699, the city being the largest in the state 
It is ser^ ed by the Southern, the Atlantic Coast Line, the Sea- 
board Air Line, the Georgia Southern & Florida and the 
Florida East Coast railways, and by several steamship lines ^ 

^ Shoals in the nver and sand rock at its mouth long prevented the 
development of an extensive water trade, but in 1896 the United 
States Government made an appropriation (supplemented m 1902, 
1903 and 1904) for deepening, for a width of 300 ft , the Channel 
connecting the city and the ocean to 24 ft , and on the bar 27 ft 


It is the largest railway centre in the state, and is popularly 
known as the Gate City of Florida In appearance Jacksonville 
is very attractive It has many handsome buildmgs, and its 
residential streets are shaded with live-oaks, water oaks and 
bitter-orange trees Jacksonville is the seat of two schools for 
negroes, the Flonda Baptist Academy and Cookman Institute 
( 1872 , Methodist Episcopal) Many winter visitors are annually 
attracted by the excellent climate, the mean temperature for the 
winter months being about 5S° F Among the places of interest 
in the vicinity is the large Florida ostrich farm There are 
numerous municipal and other parks The city owns and 
operates its electnc-lighting plant and its water-works system 
The capital mvested in manufacturing increased from $1,857,844 
in 1900 to $4,837,281 in 1905, or 160 4 %, and the value of the 
factory product rose from $1,798,607 in 1900 to $5,340,264 in 
1 905, or 1 96 9 % J acksonville is the most important distributing 
centre in Florida, and is a port of entry In 1909 its foreign im- 
ports were valued at $513,439, its foreign exports at $2,507,373 
The site of Jacksonville was called Cow Ford (a version of 
the Indian name, Wacca Pilatka), from the excellent ford of the 
St John’s River, over which went the King’s Road, a highway 
built by the English from St Augustine to the Georgia line The 
first settlement was made in 1816 In 1822 a town was laid out 
here and was named in honour of General Andrew Jackson, in 
1833 Jacksonville was incorporated During the Civil War the 
city was thrice occupied by Federal troops In 1888 there was an 
epidemic of yellow fever On the 3rd of May 1901 a fire destroyed 
nearly 150 blocks of buildmgs, constituting nearly the whole of 
the business part of the city, the total loss being more than 
$15,000,000 , but within two years new buildings greater in 
number than those destroyed were constructed, and up to 
December 1909 about 9000 building permits had been granted 
JACKSONVILLE, a city and the county-seat of Morgan 
county, Illinois, USA, on Mauvdiseterre Creek, about 33 m 
W of Springfield Pop (1890), 12,935, whom 

1497 were foreign-born, (1910, census), 15,326 It is served 
by the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, the Chicago & Alton, 
the Chicago, Peoria & St Louis and the Wabash railways It 
is the seat of several educational and philanthropic institutions 
Illinois College (Presbyterian), founded in 1829 through the 
efforts of the Rev John Millot Ellis (1793-1855), a missionary of 
the American Home Missionary Society and of the so-called 
Yale Band (seven Yale graduate^ devoted to higher education 
in the Middle West), is one of the oldest colleges in the Central 
States of the United States The Jacksonville Female Academy 
(1830) and the Illinois Conservatory of Music (1871) were ab- 
sorbed in 1903 by Illinois College, which then became co-educa- 
tional The college embraces, besides the collegiate department, 
Whipple Academy (a preparatory department), the Illinois 
Conservatory of Music and a School of Art, and in 1908-1909 had 
21 instructors and 173 students The Rev Edward Beecher 
was the first president of the college (from 1830 to 1844), and 
among its prominent graduates have been Richard Yates, jun , 
the Rev Thomas K Beecher, Newton Bateman (1822-1897), 
superintendent of public instruction of Illinois from 1865 to 1875 
and president of Knox College in 1875-1893, Bishop Theodore 
N Morrison (b 1850), Protestant Episcopal Bishop of Iowa after 
1898, and William J Bryan The Illinois Woman’s College 
(Methodist Episcopal, chartered in 1847 as the Illinois Confer- 
ence Female Academy) received its present name in 1899 The 
State Central Hospital for the Insane (opened in 1851), the State 
School for the Deaf (established in 1839, opened in 1845, and the 
first charitable institution of the state) and the State School for 
the Blind (1849) are also in Jacksonville Morgan Lake and 
Duncan Park are pleasure resorts The total value of the 
factory product in 1905 was $1,981,582, an increase of 17 7 % 
since 1900 Jacksonville was laid out in 1825 as the county -seat 
of Morgan county, was named probabl> in honour of Andrew 
Jackson, and was incorporated as a town in 1840, chartered as a 

(mean low water), and by 1909 the work had been completed . 
further dredging to a 24 ft depth between the navigable channel ana 
pierhead lines was authorized in 1907 and complete by igio 
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City m 1867, and re-chartered in 1887 The majority of the 
early settlers came from the southern and border states, princi- 
pally from Missouri and Kentucky , but subsequently there was 
a large immigration of New England and Eastern people, and 
these elements were stronger in the population of Jacksonville 
than in any other city of southern Illinois The city was a 
station of the “ Underground Railroad ” 

JACOB (Hebrew ya aqbhy derived, according to Gen xxv 26, 
xxvii 36, from a root meaning “ to seize the heel ’ or “ sup- 
plant ”), son of Isaac and Rebekah in the Biblical narrative, and 
the father of the twelve tribes of Israel Jacob and his twin 
brother Esau are the eponyms of the Israelites and Edomites 
It was said of them that they would be two nations, and that the 
elder would serve the younger Esau was born first, but lost 
his superiority by relinquishing his birthright, and Jacob by an 
act of deceit gained the paternal blessing intended for Esau 
(Gen xxvii , J and E) ^ The popular view regarding Israel and 
Edom IS expressed when the story makes Jacob a tent-dweller, 
and Esau a hunter, a man of the field But whilst Esau married 
among the Canaamte “ daughters of the land ” (P in xxvi 34 , 
xxviii 8 seq ), Jacob was sent, or (according to a variant tradition) 
fled from Beer-sheba, to take a wife from among his Syrian 
kinsfolk at Haran On the way he received a revelation at 
Bethel (“ house of God ’’) promising to him and to his descen- 
dants the whole extent of the land The beautiful story of 
Jacob’s fortunes at Haran is among the best examples of Hebrew 
narrative how he served seven years for Rachel, “ and they 
seemed a few days for the love he had to her,” and was tricked 
by receiving the elder sister Leah, and how he served j^et another 
seven years, and at last won his love The patrian h’s increasing 
wealth caused him to incur the jealousy of his father-in-law, 
T aban, and he was forced to flee in secret with his family They 
were overtaken at Gilead,^ whose name (interpreted “ heap of 
witness ”) is explained by the covenant into which Jacob and 
Laban entered (xxxi 47 sqq ) Passing Mahanaim (‘* camps ”), 
where he saw the camps of God, Jacob sent to Esau with friendly 
overtures At the Jabbok he wrestled with a divine being and 
prevailed (cf Hos xii 3 sqq ), hence he called the place Peniel 
or Penuel (“ the face of God ”), and received the new name 
Israel He then effected an unexpected reconciliation with 
Esau, passed to Succoth, where he built booths ” for his cattle 
(hence its name), and reached Shechem Here he purchased 
ground from the clan Hamor (cf Judg ix 28), and erected an 
altar to “ God (El) the God of Israel ” This was the scene of the 
rape of Dinah and of the attack of Simeon and Levi which led 
to their ruin (xxxiv , see Dan, Levites, Simeon) Thence 
Jacob went down south to Bethel, where he received a divine 
revelation (P), similar to that recorded by the earlier narrator 
(J), and was called Israel (xxxv 9-13, 15) Here Deborah, 
Rebekah’s nurse, died, on the way to Ephrath Rachel died in 
giving birth to Benjamin {q v ), and further south Reuben was 
guilty of a grave offence (cf xlix 4) According to P, Jacob 
came to Hebron, and it was at this juncture that Jacob and Esau 
separated (a second time) and the latter removed to Mount Seir 
(xxxvi 6 sqq , cf the paiallel in xiii 5 sqq ) Compelled by 
circumstances, described with much fullness and vividness, 
Jacob ultimately migrated to Egypt, receiving on the way the 
promise that God would make of him a great nation, which 
should come again out of Egypt (see Joseph) After an inter- 
view with the Pharaoh (recorded only by P, xlvii 5-1 1), he 
dwelt with his sons in the land of Goshen, and as his death drew 
near pronounced a formal benediction upon the two sons of 
Joseph (Manasseh and Ephraim), intentionally exalting the 
younger Then he summoned all the “ sons ” to gather round 
his bed, and told them “ what shall befall in the latter days ” 
(xlix ) He died at the age of 147 (so P), and permission was 
given to carry his body to C anaan to be buried 

^ For the symbols J, E, P, as regards the sources of the book of 
Genesis, see Genesis , Bible Old Test Crtltctsm 

^ Since It IS some 300 m from Haran to Gilead it is probable that 
Laban's home, only seven days’ Journey distant, was nearer Gilead 
than the current tradition allows (Gen xxxi 22 sqq ) 


These narratives are full of much valuable evidence regarding 
marriage customs, pastoral life and duties, popular beliefs and 
traditions, and are evidently typical of what was currently 
retailed. Their historical value has been variously estimated 
The natne existed long before the traditional date of Jacob, and 
the Egyptian phonetic equivalent of Jacob-el(cf Isra-el, Ishma-el) 
appears to be the name of a district of central Palestine (or 
possibly east of Jordan) about 1500 b c ^lut the stones m 
their present form are very much later The close relation 
between Jacob and Aramaean > confirms the view that some 
of the tribes of Israel were par Jy of Aramaean origin , hi's 
entrance into Palestine from beyond the Jordan is parallel to 
Joshua’s invasion at the head of the Israelites , and his previous 
journey from the south finds independent support in traditions 
of another distinct movement from this quarter Consequent!) , 
it would appear that these extremely elevated and richly deve- 
loped narratives of Jacob-Israel embody, among a number of 
other features, a recollection of two distinct traditions of migra- 
tion which became fused among the Israelites (See further 
Genesis, Jews ) (s A C ) 

JACOB, JOHN (1812-1858), Indian soldier and administrator, 
was bom on the nth of January 1812, educated at Addiscombe, 
and entered the Bombay artillery in 1828 He served in the 
first Afghan War under Sir John Keane, and afterwards led hi^ 
regiment with distinction at the battles of Meeanee, Shahdadpur, 
and Umarkot , but it is as commandant of the Sind Horse and 
political superintendent of Upper Sind that he was chiefly famous 
He was the pacificator of the Sind frontier, reducing the tribes 
to quietude as much by his commanding personality as by hi'> 
ubiquitous military measures In 1853 he foretold the Indian 
Mutiny, saying “ There is more danger to our Indian empire from 
the state of the Bengal army, from the feeling which there exists 
between the native and the European, and thtnee spreads 
throughout the length and breadth of the land, than from all 
other causes combined Let government look to this , it is a 
serious and most important truth ” , but he was only rebuked by 
Lord Dalhousie for his pains He was a friend of Sii Charles 
Napier and Sir James Outram, and resembled them in his out- 
spoken criticisms and independence of authont) He died at 
the early age of 46 of brain fever, brought on by excessive he it 
and overwork The town of Jacobabad, which has the reputa 
tion of being the hottest place in India, is named after him 

See A I ShsLYid, General John Jacob {iqoo) 

JACOB BEN ASHER (1280-1340), codifier of Jewish law, was 
born in Germany and died in loledo A son of Asher ben 
Yeaiel (q v ), Jacob helped to re-introduce the older elaborate 
method of legal casuistry which Ind been overthrown by 
Maimonides (qv) I he Ashen family suffered great privations 
but remained faithful in their devotion to the Talmud Jacob 
ben Asher is knowm as the Ba*al ha-turim (literally “ Master of 
the Rows ”) from his chief work, the four Turtm or Rows (the 
title is derued from the four Turtm or rows of jewels in the 
High Priest’s breastplate) In this woik Jacob ben Asher 
codified Rabbinic law on ethics and ritual, and it remained a 
standard work of reference until it was edited with a commentary 
by Joseph Qaro, who afterwards simplified the code into the 
more popular Shulhan Aruch Jacob also wrote two commen- 
taries on the Pentateuch 

See Graetz, //is/oyy 0/ < Ac (Eng trans), vol iv ch in Weiss, 

Dor dor we-dorashavy V 118-123 (I A) 

JACOB OF EDESSA, who ranks with Barhebraeus as the most 
distinguished for scholarship among Syriac writers, s was bom at 
’En-d6bh?l in the province of Antioch, probably about A d 640 
From the trustworthy account of his life by Barhebraeus {( hton 
Eccles 1 289) we learn that he studied first at the famous mon- 
astery of Ken-neshre (on the left bank of the Euphrates, opposite 
Jerabis) and afterwards at Alexandria, which had of course been 

* '* In the hteiaturc of his country Jacob boldi> much the same 
place as Jerome among the Latin fathers ” (Wnght, Short Hist of 
^yr Lit p 143) 
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for time ib the hands of the Moslemsw^ On his return he 
was appointed bishop of Odessa by his Iniend Athanasius tl (of 
Balad);^ probably m 684,^ but held thas office only for three or 
four years, as the dergy withstood his strict enfcarcement of the 
Church canons and he was not supported by Jultan, the successor 
of Athanasius m the patriarchate Acctidmgly, having hi 
anger pubhdy burnt a copy of the canons in front of Julian’s 
residence, Jacob retired to the monastery ol Kaisum near 
Samosata, and from there to tha aaonastery of Eusebhona,^ 
where for eleven years he taught the Psalms and the reading of 
the Scriptures in Crreek But towards the close of this period 
he again encountered opposition, thia time irom monks “ who 
hated the Greeks,” and so proceeded to the great convent of 
leli *Adda or Tel^a (? modern lelUda, N W ci Aleppo), wheie 
he* spent nine years in revising and emending the Peshitta vei^on 
of tlie Old Testament by the help of the various Greek versions 
He was finally recalled to the bishopric of Edes^a in 708^ but 
died four months later, on the 5th of )une 

Ijx doctrine Jacob was undoubtedly Mouophysite ^ Of the very 
largo number of his works which are mo-^tly in prose, not many have 
as yet been published, but much informiticKi may be gatherca from 
A«Kieixvam*^s D%bhothe$a ortentahs and Wright^s Certaiognfi ef Synac 
MSS* tn ik$ British. Museum* (t) Of the Synac Old leatament 
Jacob produced what Wnght calls a curious eclcctuc or patchwsork 
text,*’ of which five volumes survive in Europe (Wright s Catalogue 
58) It was ' the Ihst attempt at revision of the Old Testament in 
the Moaophysit** Church Jacob was^ also the chief founder of the 
Synac Miassoarah among the Monophysites, which produced such 
IVISS, as the oac (V t elm ) desenbed by Wiseman m Horae syriacae^ 
part 111 (21 Jacob was the author both of commentaries and of 

scholia on the sacred books, of these specimens are given by Assemani 
Wrightr They* were largely quoted by later commentator?, who 
ofteir refer to Jacob as the interpreter ol the Scriptures*" With 
tlie conxmentanea may be mentioned hia Hexahemevony or treatise 
on the SIX days of creation, MSS of which exist at Leiden and at 
Lyons It was his latest work, and being left incompltlc was 
Bnislied by his friend George the bishop of the \rabs Among 
apoovypha^ the Hfstory of the Bechabites composed by Zosimus was 
transliated from Greek into Synac by Jacob (Wrights Catalogue 
1 128. and Nau in Revue sdmitiqne vi 26^, vu 54. (d) Mention 

has been made above of Jacob's zeal on behalf of ecclesiastical 
canofiM In his letter to the pnest Ad'dai wo posse ‘‘s a coflection of 
canons from his pen, givxsn in the form* of answers to AcMai's ques- 
tions These were edited by Lagardc in Reliquiae furis eccl 
synace, pp 117 sqq , and Lamy m Dissert pp 98 sqq Additions I 
canons were given in Wright's Notulae syriacae The whole liav 
been translated and expounded by Kayser, Dte Canones Jacobs von 
Ldessa (Leipzig, 1886) (4) Jacob made many contributions to 

Synac litingy. both original and translated (Wnght, Short Hist 
p 143 seq ) (5) 1 o philosophical literature his rmcf original contn bu- 

tton was his hnchindiony a tract on philosophical terms (Wright's 
Catalogue 984) The translations of works of Anstotle which have 
been attributed to him are probably by other hands (Wnght, Short 
Hist p <49, Duval, Littiraiure syn^uCy pp 253, 258) The treatise 
Decausa ommum causarurnyWhic^ was the work of a bishop of Ldessa, 
was formerly attributed to Jacob , but the publication of the whole 
by Kayser® has made it clear that the treatise is of much later date 
An important historical work by Jacob — a Chromrle in continua- 
lion of that of Fasebiu)R--*ha8 unfortunately penehed all except a few 
leaves Of these a fall account is given in VV right's Catalogue 1062 
(7) Jacob's fame among his countrymen rests most of all on his 
labours as a grammarian In his letter to George, bishop of Scrugh, 
on Synac orthography (published by Phillips m London 1869, and’ 
Martin in Paris the saan® year) he acts forth the importance 
fidelity by scribes in the copying of minutiae of spelling In hia 
grammar ® (of which only some fragments remain) , while expressing 


* Merx infers that the fact of Jacob's genng to Alexandria as a 
student tells against the view that the Arabs burned the great library 
\JHl%st arPts gramm afud Syrosy p 35) On this question ef Krehl 
in Atti del iv congi internaz degli Onentahsti (Florence, 1880), 

^jW^o-Dionysfus of Tell-Mahrt says 677 , but Athanasius was 
patriarch only 684^687 

*’ According to Merx {op ext p 4)> this may be the celebrated 
convent of Eusebius near Apamea 
^ Assemani fried hard to prove him orthodox {BO i 470 sqq ) 
hut chwiged his opinion on reading his biography by Barhebraeus 
(lb iiv 3(^7). See especially Lamy, de Syrorumpdeyyp 206 

® Text at Leipaig 1889 {Das Buck der Erkenntmss dsr Wahfheitoder 
dev Ufsache aller Ursachen) translation (posthumously) at Strassburg 
iSqS. 

° The surviving fragmenta were published by Wright (London, 
1871) and by Merx, op cit pp 73 sqq of Syriac text 


hia sensa of the disadvantage under which Synac labours through 
its alphabet containing only consonants, he declined to introduce 
a general system of vowcl-sign«i, lest the change should contnlrate 
to fhe^ neglect and loss' ol the oMesv books^ wntten without vowels 
At the same time he invented, by adaptation o£ the Greek vowels^ 
such a system ot signs as might serve for purposes of g^rammatical 
exposition, and elaborated the rules by winch certain consonants 
serve to indicate vowels He also systematized and extended 
the use of diacntical pom'ftg It is stttt a moot question how far 
Jacob IS to be regarded as the author of the five vowel^signs derived 
from Greek which soon after came into use among tho Jacobites'^ 
In any case he made Iho most important contribution to Syriac 
grammar down to the time of Barhebraciis (8) As a trandator 
Jacob's greatest achievement was hts Syriac vcrsiowof the Homihae 
cathedraies of Severus, the monophysite patrmorch of Antioch 
(3x2-51$, 53 This important collection is now m part known 

to us bv E W Brooks’s edition and translation of the 6th book of 
sclectecT epistles of Severn according to another Syriac version made 
by Alihanasiua of Nisibis m 669 A large* number of letters hj 
jacob to vamous corrospondents have been found m vanoua MSs 
Besides those on the canon law to Addai, and on grammar to George 
of Seri gh referred to above, there are others deahng with doctrine, 
httrrgv, See A few are in verse 

Jacobi imx>ress6s the modern reader mainly as an educaHor of his 
countrymen, and particularly of the clergy Hie wntmgs lack the 
fervid rhetoric, and graceful style of such authors as Isaac of Antioch, 
Jacob of S^rugh and Philoxcnus of MabbSg,. But judged by the 
standard of hrs time he shows the qualities of a truly scientific 
theologian and scholar (N M 

JACOB OF JOTTERBOGIC 1381-1465), monk and theologian 
Benedict Stolzenhagen, known m religion as Jacob^was bom at 
JuterbogJc in Brandenburg of poor peasant stock He became 
a Cistercian at the monastery ol Paradiz iit Poland, and was sent 
by the abbot to the university of Cracow, where he became 
master m philosophy and doctor of theology. He returned to 
his monastery, of which he became abbot In 1441, however, dis- 
contented with the absence of strict disaplxne m his community, 
he obtamed the leave of the papal legate at the council of Basel 
to transfer himself to the CartJiusians, entering the monastery 
of Salvatorberg near Erfurt, of which he became prior He 
lectured on theology at the university of Erfurt, of w^hich he was 
rector in 1455 He died on the 30th of April 1465 

Jacob's mam preoccupation was the refewm of monastic life, the 
grave disorders o£ which he deploredy and to- this end he wrote hrs 
PetUiones reltgwsorum pro reformatione sm status. Another work, 
Ds neghgentia praelatorumy was f'lrected against the neglect of their 
duties by the higher clergy, and he addressed a petition for the rt 
I form of the Church {Advisamentum pro reformations scelenae) to Popt 
Nicholas^ V This having no effect he issued the most outspoken ol 
his works, Ds septem ecolssiae statibus in which he reviewed the work 
of the reforming councils of his time, and, without touching the 
question of doctrine, championed a drastic reform of life and practice 
of the Church on the lines laid down at Constance nd Basel 

His principal works are collected in Walch, Monimenta med aev 
1 andu (1757, 1771), and Engelbert Klupfel, Vetus bibltothsca eccles 
(Freiburg im Brusgau, 1780) 

JACOB OF SBrOOH, one of the best Synac aruthors, named by 
one of his biographers “ the flute of the Holy Spirit and the harp 
of the believing church,” was born in 431 at Kurtam, a village 
on the Euphrates to the west of HarrSn, and was probably edu- 
cated at Edessa At an early age he attracted the attention of 
his countrymen by his piety and his literary gifts, and entered on 
the composition of the long series of metneal homilies on religious 
themes which formed the great work of his life Having been 
ordained to the pnesthood, he became penodcutes or episcopal 
visitor of Haura m S^rugh, not far from his> birthplace His 
tenure of this office extended over a tune of great trouble to the 
Christian population of Mesopotamia, due to the fierce war 
earned on by Kavadh 11 of Persia within the Roman borders 
When on the loth of January 503 Amid was captured by the 
Persians after a three months^ siege and all its citizens put to the 
sword or earned captive, a panic seized the whole district, and 
the Chnstian inhabitants of many neighbouring cities planned 

^ An affirmative answer is given by Wiseman {Horae syr pp 181-8) 
and Wn^t {Catalogue 1168, Fxfigm ef the Syriac Grammar of Jacob 
of Edessay preface , Short Hist p 151 seq ) But Martin (in Jour As 
J un« pp 456 S€iq ) ,. Duval {GfOmmatve syrtaque p 71) and 

I Merx {ep sit p 30) ate of the opposite opinion The date of the mtro- 
I duction of the seven Nestoma vowel'aigna la also uncestain. 
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to leave their homes and flee to the west of the Euphrates 
They were recalled to a more eouragecms frame of mind by the 
letters of Tacob.^ In 519, at the age of 68 j Jacob was made 
bishop of Batnan, another town in the district of S^ugh, but 
only lived till November 521 

Trom the various extant accounts of Jacob's life and from the 
number of his known works, we gather that his Uterary activity 
was unceasing According to Barhebracus (C/tron Eccles^ 1 iqi) he 
employed 70 amanuenses and wrote in all 760 metrical homilies, 
besides expositions,, letters and hymns of dilferent sorts Of his 
merits as a writer and poet vc are now well able to j,udgc from 
P Bedja-n's excellent edition of selected metrical homilies, of which 
four volumes have already appeared (Pans 1905-1908), containing 146 
pieces ^ They are written throughout m dodecasyllabic metre, and 
those published deal mamfy with biblical themes, though there are 
also poems on such subjects the deaths of Christian martyis, the 
fad of tlic idols, the council of Nicaea, dc ‘ Of Jacob s prose works, 
which are not nearly so numerous, the most mlcresting are his letters, 
which throw light upon some of the events of his time an<l reveal 
hLs attachment to the Monophysitc doctrine whicli was then stnig 
gling for supremacy in the Syrian churches, and particularly at 
Edessa, over the opposite teaching of Nestonus •< (N M ) 

JACOEA, or Jacqueliwe (1401-1436), countess of Hoiland, 
was the only daughter and heiress of William, duke of Bavaria 
and count of Holland, Zeeland and Hamaut She was married 
as a child to John, duke of fourame, second son of Charles VT , 
kmg of France, who on the death of his elder brother Louis 
became dauphin John of Touraine died in April 1417, and two 
months afterwards Jacoba lost her father Acknowledged as 
sovereign in Holland and Zeeland, Jacoba was opposed by her 
uncle John of Bavaria, bishop of Li^e She had the support of 
the Hook faction m Holland ]\l)eanwhile she had been mamc*d 
in 1418 by her uncle, John the Fearless, duke of Burgundy to 
her cousin John IV , duke of Brabant By the mediation of 
John the Fearless, a treaty of partition was concluded m 14x9 
between Jacoba and John of Bavaria , but it was merely a truce, 
and the contest between uncle and niece soon began again and 
continued with varying sut cess In 1420 Jacoba fled to England, 
and there, declaring that her marriage with John of Brabant was 
illegal, she contracted a marriage with Humphrey, duke of 
Gloucester, in 1422 IVo years later Jacoba, with Humphrey, 
invaded Holland, where she was now opposed F^y her former 
husband, John of Brabant, John of Bavaria having died of 
poison In 1425 Humphrey deserted his wife, who found herself 
obliged to seek refuge with her cousin, Philip V , duke of Bur- 
gundy, to whom she had to submit, and she was imprisoned in 
the castle of Ghent John of Brabant now mortgaged the two 
counties of Holland and Zeeland to Philip, who assumed their 
protectorate Jacoba, however, escaped from prison in dis- 
guise, and for three years struggled gallantly to maintain herself 
in Holland agamst the united' efforts of Philip of Burgundy and 
John of Brabant, and met at first with success 1 he death of the 
weak John of Brabant (Apnl 1427) freed the countess from her 
quondam husband , but nevertheless the pope pronounced 
Jacoba ’s marriage with Humphrey illegal, and Phihp, putting 
out his full strength-, broke down all opposition By a treaty, 
made in July 1428, Jacoba was left nominally countess, but Philip 
was to administer the government of Holland, Zeeland and 
Hamaut, and was declared heir in case Jacoba should die without 
children Two years later Philip mortgaged Holland and Zeeland 
to the Borselen family, of which Francis, lord of Rorselen, wasthe 
head Jacoba now made her last effort In 1432 she secretly 
married Francis of Borselen, and endeavoured to foment a rising 
in Holland against the Burgundian rule Phihp invaded the coun- 
try, however, and threw Borselen into prison Only on condition 
that Jacoba abdicated her three countships in his favour would 
he allow her liberty and lecognize her marriage with Borselen 

^ See the contemporary Chronicle called that of Joshua the Stylite, 
chap 54 

2 Assemani Orient, i 305-339) enumerates 25 r which he had 
seen m MSS» 

Some other histoncal poems M Bedjan has not seen fit to 
publish, on account of their unreliable and legendary character 
(Vol t p ix of preface) 

♦ A full list of thu older editions of works by Jacob is given by 
Wnght m Short Htsioty of Synac Ltter^iurr^ pp 68-^72 


She submitted in April 1432, retained her title of duchess in 
Bavaria*, and hved on her husband’s estates in retirement, She 
died on the 9th of October 1436, leaving no children 

Bxobliography — -F von L6her, Jakobaa von Bayern %tnd ihrs Ze%i 
( 2 volb ,Nocdhngen, 1802-1869) , W J F J acoba van Bet^en 

en de eerste helft der A V eeuw (Haarlem, 1873) , A von Overstraten^ 
Jacoba van Beteren (Amsterdam, 1790) (G E ) 

JACOBABAP, a town of British India, the administrative 
headquarters of the Upper Sind frontier district in Bombay, 
with a station on the Quetta branch of the North-Western rail- 
way, 37 mi. from the junction at Ruk, on the mam Ime Popr 
(1901), 10,787 It Ls famous as having consistently the highest 
temperature in India Durmg the month of June the thermo- 
meter ranges between 120® and 127° F The town was founded 
on the site of the village of Khangarh in 1847 General 
John Jacob, for many years commandant of the Sind Horse, 
who died Iiere m 1858 It has cantonments for a cavalry regir 
ment, with accommodation for caravans from Central Asia, It 
IS watered by two canals An annual hoise show is held ui 
January, 

JACOBEAN STYLE, the name given to the second phase of 
tlie earrly Renaissance architecture in England, following the 
Elizabethan style Although the term is generally employed 
of the style which prevailed m England duiing the first quarter 
of the 17th tentury, its peculiar decadent detail will be found 
nearly twenty years earlier at Wollaton Hall, Nottinghamshire, 
and in Oxford and Cambridge examples exist up to 1660, not- 
withstanding the introduction of the purer Italian style by 
Inigo Jones in 1619 at Whitehall Already during Queen 
Elizabeth’s reign reproductions of the classic orders had found 
their way into English architecture, based frequently upon John 
Shute’s The hirst and Chief (irounds of Architecture , published in 
1563, with two other editions in 1579 and 1584 In 1577, three 
years before the commencement of Wollaton Hall, a copybook 
of the orders was brought out in Antwerp by Jan Vredeman de 
Vnes Though nommall) bovsed on the description of the orders 
by Vitruvius, the author indulged freely not only m his rendering 
of them, but m suggestions of his own, showing how the orders 
might be employed in various buildings Those suggestions 
were of a most decadent type, so that even the author deemed it 
advisable to publish a letter from a canon of the Church, stating 
that there was nothing in his architectural designs which was 
contrary to religion It is to publications of this kind that 
Jacobean architecture owes the perversion of its forms and the 
introduction of strap work and pieued crestings, which appear 
for the first time at Wollaton (1580), at Bramshilli, Hampshire 
(1607-1612), and in Holland House, Kensington (1624), it 
receives its fullest development (R p s ) 

JACOBI, FRIEDRICH HEINRICH (1743-1819), German 
philosopher, was born at Dusseldorf on the 25th of January 174^ 
The second sun of a wealthy sugar merchant near Dusseldorf, 
he was educated for a commercial career Of a retiring, medita- 
tive disposition, Jacobi associated himself at Geneva mainly 
with the literary and scientific circle of which the most prominent 
member was Lesage He studied t losely the works of Charles 
Bonnet, and Uie political ideas of Rousseau and Voltaire In 
1763 he was called back to Dusseldorf, and ux the following year 
he married and took over the management of his father’s busi- 
ness After a short period he gave up his commercial career, 
and in 1770 became a member of the council for the duchies of 
Juhch and Berg, in which capacity he distinguished himself 
by his ability in financial affairs, and his zeal in social reform 
Jacobi kept up* his interest m literary and philosophic matters 
by aoi extensive correspondence, and ms mansion at Pempelfort, 
near Dusseldorf, was the centre of a distinguished literaiy circle 
With C M Wieland he helped to found a new literary journal 
Der Teutsche Mercur, m which some of his earhest writing?, 
mainly on practical or economic subjects, were pubhshed 
Here too appeared mi part the first of his philosophic works, 
Edward AllUftUs Bntfsammlung (1776), a combination of romance 
and speculation. This was foHowed m 1779 by Woldemar, a 
philosophic novel, of very imperfect structure, but full of genial 
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ideas, and giving the most complete picture of Jacobi's method 
of philosophizing In 1779 he visited Munich as member of the 
privy council, but after a short stay there differences with his 
colleagues and with the authorities of Bavaria drove him back 
to Pempelfort A few unimportant tracts on questions of theo- 
retical politics were followed in 1785 by the work which first 
brought Jacobi into prominence as a philosopher A conversation 
whu h he had held with Lessing in 1780, in which Lessing avowed 
that he knew no philosophy, in the true sense of that word, save 
Spinozism, led him to a protracted study of Spinoza's works 
The Brief e uber die Lehre Sptnozas (1785 , 2nd ed , much enlarged 
and with important Appendices, 1789) expressed sharply and 
dearly Jacobi’s strenuous objection to a dogmatic system in 
philosophy, and drew upon him the vigorous enmity of the 
Berlin clique, led by Moses Mendelssohn Jacobi was ridiculed 
as endeavouring to reintroduce into philosophy the antiquated 
notion of unreasoning belief, was denounced as an enemy of 
reason, as a pietist, and as m all probability a Jesuit in disguise, 
and was especially attacked for his use of the ambiguous term 
“ belief ” Jacobi’s next important work, David Hume uber den 
Glauben, oder Ideahsmus und Realismus (1787), was an attempt 
to show not only that the term Glaube had been used by the 
most eminent writers to denote what he had employed it for in 
the Letters on Spinoza, but that the nature of the cognition of 
facts as opposed to the construction of inferences could not be 
otherwise expressed In this writing, and especially in the 
Appendix, Jacobi came into (ontact with the critical philosophy, 
and subjected the Kantian view of knowledge to searching 
examination 

The outbreak of the war with the French republic induced 
Jacobi m 1793 leave his home near Dusseldorf, and for nearly 
ten years he resided in Holstein While there he became 
intimately acquainted with Reinhold (in whose Beitrage, pt 111 , 
1801, his important work Uber das Unternehmen des Kriticismus, 
die Vernunft zu Verstande zu brtngen was first published), and 
with Matthias Claudius, the editor of the Wandsbecker Bote 
During the same period the excitement caused by the accusation 
of atheism brought against Fichte at Jena led to the publication 
of Jacobi’s Letter to Fichte (1799), in which he made more precise 
the relation of his own philosophic principles to theology 
Soon after his return to Germany, Jacobi received a call to 
Munich in connexion with the new academy of sciences just 
founded there The loss of a considerable portion of his fortune 
induced him to accept this offer , he settled in Munich in 1804, 
and in 1807 became president of the academy In 181 1 appeared 
his last philosophic work, directed against Schelling specially 
{Von den gottlichen Dtngen und ihrer O^enbarung), the first part 
of which, a review of the Wandsbecker Bote, had been written in 
1798 A bitter reply from Schelling was left without answer by 
Jacobi, but gave rise to an animated controversy m which Fries 
and Baader took prominent part In 1812 Jacobi retired from 
the office of president, and began to prepare a collected edition 
of his works He died before this was completed, on the loth 
of March 1819 The edition of his writings was continued by 
his friend F Koppen, and was completed in 1825 The works 
fill six volumes, of which the fourth is in three parts To the 
second is prefixed an introduction by Jacobi, which is at the same 
time an introduction to his philosophy The fourth volume has 
also an important preface 

The philosophy of Jacobi is essentially unsystematic A certain 
fundamental view which underlies all his thinking is brought to bear 
In succession upon those systematic doctnnes which appear to stand 
most sharply in contradiction to it, and any positive philosophic 
results are given only occasionally The leading idea of the whole is 
that of the complete separation between understanding and appre- 
hension of real fact h or Jacobi understanding, or the logical faculty, 
lb purely formal or elaborative, and its results never transcend the 
given material supplied to it From the basis of immediate expen- 
ence or perception thought proceeds by cornpanson and abstraction, 
establishing connexions among facts, but remaining m its nature 
mediate and finite The pnnciple of reason and consequent, the 
necessity of thinking each given fact of perception as conditioned, 
impels understanding towards an endless senes of identical proposi 
tions, the records ot successive compansons and abstractions The 


province of the understandmg is therefore strictly the region of the 
conditioned , to it the world must present itself as a mechanism 
If, then, there is objective truth at all, the existence of real facts must 
be made known to us otherwise than through the logical faculty 
of thought , and, as the regress from conclusion to premises must 
depend upon something not itself capable of logical grounding, 
mediate thought implies the consciousness of immediate tiuth 
Philosophy therefore must resign the hopeless ideal of a systematic 
(1 e intelligible) explanation of thmgs, and must content itself 
with the exammation of the facts of consciousness It is a mere 
prejudice of philosophic thinkers, a prejudice which has descended 
from Aristotle, that mediate or demonstrated cognition is 
supenor in cogency and value to the immediate perception of 
truths or facts 

As Jacobi starts with the doctnne that thought is partial and 
limited, applicable only to connect facts, but incapable of explaining 
their existence, it is evident that for him any demonstrative system 
of metaphysic which should attempt to subject all existence to the 
pnnciple of logical ground must be repulsive Now m modern 
philosophy the first and gieatest demonstrative system of meta- 
hysic IS that of Spinoza, and it lay in the nature of things that upon 

f inoza’s system Jacobi should first direct his cnticism A summary 
the results of his examination is thus presented (Werke, i 216- 
223) (i) Spinozism is atheism , (2) the Kabbalistic philosophy, 

in so far as it is philosophy, is nothmg but undeveloped or confused 
Spinozism , (3) the philosophy of Leibnitz and Wolff is not less 
fatalistic than that of Spinoza, and carnes a resolute thinker to the 
very pnnciples of Spinoza , (4) eveiy demonstrative method ends 
in fatalism , (5) we can demonstrate only similarities (agreements, 
truths conditionally necessary), proceeding always in identical 
propositions , every proof presupposes something already proved, 
the principle of which is immediately given {Offenbarung, revelation, 
18 the term here employed by Jacobi, as by many later writers, e g 
IvOtze, to denote the peculiar character of an immediate, unproved 
truth), (6) the keystone {Element) of all human knowledge and activity 
IS belief (Glaube) Of these propositions only the first and fourth 
require further notice Jacobi, accepting the law of reason and 
consequent as the fundamental rule of demonstrative reasoning, 
and as the rule explicitly followed by Spinoza, points out that, if 
we proceed by applying this pnnciple so as to recede from particular 
and qualified facts to the more general and abstract conditions, we 
land ourselves, not in the notion of an active, intelligent creator 
of the system of things, but m the notion of an all comprehen- 
sive, indeterminate Nature, devoid of will or intelligence Our 
unconditioned is either a pure abstraction, or else the impossible 
notion of a completed system of conditions In either case the icsult 
IS atheism, and this result is necessary if the demonstrative method, 
the method of understanding, is regarded as the only possible means 
of knowledge Moreover, tlie same method inevitably lands in 
fatalism For, if the action of the human will is to be made intelli- 
gible to undei Standing, it must bt thought as a conditioned pheno 
menon, having its sufficient ground in preceding circumstances, and, 
in ultimate abstraction, as the outflow from nature which is the sum 
of conditions But this is the fatalist conception, and any philosophy 
which accepts the law of reason and consequent as the essence of 
understanding is fatalistic Thus for the scientific understanding 
there can be no Ood and no libcity It is impossible that there should 
be a God, for if so he would of necessity be finite But a finite God, 
a God that is known, is no God It is impossible that there should be 
liberty, for if so the mechanical order of phenomena, by means of 
which they are compiehensible, would be disturbed, and wc should 
have an unintelligible world, coupled with the requirement that it 
shall be understood Cognition, then, in the strict sense, occupies 
the middle place between sense perception, which is belief in matters 
of sense, and reason, which is belief m supersensuous fact 

The best introduction to Jacobi's philosophy is the preface to the 
second volume of the Works, and Appendix 7 to the L etters on 
Spinoza s 1 heory Sec also J Kuhn, Jacobi und die Philosophie 
seiner Zeit (1834), F Dcycks, F H Jacobi im Verhaltnis zu semen 
Zettgenossen (1848) , H Duntzer, Freundeshilder aus Goethes Lehen 
(1^153) » E Zirngiebl, F H Jacobis Leben, Dichten, und Denken, 
1867, F Harms, ( ber die Lehre von F H Jacobi (1876) Jacobi' j 
Auserlesener Brief wechsel has been edited by F Roth in 2 vols 
(1825-1827) 

JACOBI, JOHANN GEORG (1740-1814), German poet, elder 
brother of the philosopher, F H Jacobi (1743-1819), was born at 
Dusseldorf on the 2nd of September 1740 He studied theology 
at Gottingen and jurisprudence at Helmstedt, and was appointed, 
in 1766, professor of philosophy m Halle In this year he made 
the acquaintance of J W L (“ Vater ”) Gle’m, who, attracted 
by the young poet’s Poetische Versuche (1764), became his 
warm friend, and a lively literary correspondence ensued 
between Gleim in Halberstadt and Jacobi n Halle In order 
to have Jacobi near him, Gleim succeeded in procuring for him a 
prebendal stall at the cathedral of Flalbers'^adt in 1769, and here 
Jacobi issued a number of anacreontic lyrics and sonnets He 
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tired, however, of the lighter muse, and in 1774, to Gleim’s 
grief, left Halberstadt, and for two years (i774*-i776) edited at 
Dusseldorf the IriSf a quarterly for women readers Meanwhile, 
he wrote many charming lyrics, distinguished by exquisite taste 
and true poetical feeling In 1784 he* became professor of 
literature at the university of Freiburg im Breisgau, a post 
which he held until his death there on the 4th of January 1814 
In addition to the earlier IrtSy to which Goethe, his brother 
F H Jacobi, Gleim and other poets contributed, he published, 
from 1803-1813, another periodical, also called IriSy in which 
Klopstock, Herder, Jean Paul, Voss and the brothers Stollberg 
also collaborated 

Jacobi’s Sammthche Wefke were published in 1774 (Halberstadt, 

3 vols ) Other editions appeared at Zurich in 1807-1813 and 1825 
See Ungedvi 4 ckte Brtefe von und an Johann Georg Jacoht (Strassburg, 
1874), biographical notice by Daniel Jacot^ in Allg Deutsche 
Biographte , Longo, Laurence Sterne und Johann Georg Jacobi 
(Vienna, 1898), and Leben J G Jacobis^ von etnem seiner Freunde 
(1822) 

JACOBI, KARL GUSTAV JACOB (1804-1851), German 
mathematician, was born at Potsdam, of Jewish parentage, on 
the loth of December 1804 He studied at Berlin University, 
where he obtained the degree of doctor of philosophy in 1825 
his thesis being an analytical discussion of the theory ol Iractions 
In 1827 he became extraordinary and in 1829 ordinaiy piotessor 
of mathematics at Konigsberg, and this chair he filled till 1842, 
when he visited Italy for a few months to recruit his health 
On his return he removed to Berlin, where he lived as a royal 
pensioner till his death, which occurred on the i8th of February 
1851 

Hib investigations in elliptic functions, the theory ox which he 
established upon quite a new basis, and more particulaily his 
development of the theta-function, as given in his great treatise 
I undamenta nova theoriae funcHonum eUtphearum (Konigsberg, 
1829), and in later papers in Crelle's Journal ^ constitute his grandest 
analytical discovenes Second m importance only to these are 
his researches in differential equations, notably the theory of the last 
multipher, which is fully treated in his V orlesungen uher Dvnamtk^ 
edited by R F A Clebseh (Berlin, 1800) It was in analytical 
development that J acobi's peculiar power mainly lay, and he made 
many important contributions of this kind to other departments 
of mathematics, as a glance at the long list of papers that were 
published by him in Crelle s Journal and elscwlicre from 1826 
onwards will sufficiently indicate He was one of the early founders 
of the theory of determinants , in particular, he invented the func- 
tional determinant formed of the n^ differential coefhcicntb of n given 
functions of n independent variables, which now bears his n'lme 
(Jacobian), and which has played an important part m many 
analytical investigations (see Algebraic iorms) Valuable also 
arc ms papers on Abelian transcendents, and his investigations in 
the theory of numbers, in which latter department he mainly supple- 
ments the labours of K F Gauss The planetary theory and other 
particular dynamical problems likewise occupied his attention from 
time to time He left a vast store of manuscript, portions of which 
have been published at intervals in Crelle s Journal His other 
works include Commentatio de transjormatione integrahs duplicts 
indepnth in formam simpliciorem (1832) Canon anthmeticu^ (1839), 
and Opuscula mathematica (184O-1857) His GesammeUe Werke 
(1881-1891) were published W the Berlin Academy 

See Lcjeunc-Dinchlet, ’ Gedclchtnisrede auf Jacobi in the 
thhandlungen der Berliner ikademie (1852) 

JACOBINS, THE, the most famous of the political clubs of 
the French Revolution It had its origin in the Club Breton, 
which was established at Versailles shortly after the opening 
of the States General in 1789 It was at first composed exclu- 
sively of deputies from Brittany, but was soon joined by others 
from various parts of France, and counted among its early 
members Mirabeau, Sieycs, Barnave, Potion, the Abb6 Grdgoire, 
Charles and Alexandre Lameth, Robespierre, the due d’Aiguillon, 
and La Revelhere-L^peaux At this time its meetings were 
secret and little is known of what took place at them After 
the ^meute of the jth and 6th of October the club, still entirely 
composed of deputies, followed the National Assembly to Pans, 
>yhere it rented the refectory of the monastery of the Jacobins 
m the Rue St Honor6, near the seat of the Assembly The name 
“ Jacobins,” given in France to the Dominicans, because their 
first house in Pans was in the Ru| St Jacques, was first applied 
to the club in ndicule by its enemies Ihe title assumed by 
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the club Itself, after the promulgation of the constitution of 
1791, was Socute des amts de la constitution seanh aux Jacobins a 
Pans, which was changed on the 2ibt of September 1792, after 
the fall of the monarchy, to Soctek des Jacobins, amts de la hberte 
et de rSgalite It occupied successively the refectory, the library^ 
and the chapel of the monastery 
Once transferred to Pans, the club underwent rapid modifica- 
tions The first step was its expansion by the admission as 
members or associates of others besides deputies , Arthur Young 
was so admitted on the 18th of January 1790 On the 8th of 
February the society was formally constituted on this broader 
basis by the adoption of the rules drawn up by Bamave, whiib 
were issued with the signature of the due d'Aiguillon, the presi- 
dent The objects of the club were defined as (i) to discuss in 
advance questions to be decided by the National Assembly , (2) to 
work for the establishment and strengthening of the constitution 
m accordance with the spirit of the preamble {t e of respect for 
legally constituted authority and the rights of man) , (3) to 
correspond with other societies of the same kind which should be 
formed in the realm At the same time the rules of order and 
forms of election were settled, and the constitution of the club 
determined There were to be a president, elected every month, 
four secretaries, a treasurer, and committees elected to super- 
intend elections and presentations, the correspondence, and the 
administration of the club Any member who by word or action 
showed that his principles were contrary to the constitution and 
the rights of man was to be expelled, a rule which later on 
facilitated the “ purification ” of the society bv the expulsion 
of its more moderate elements By the 7th article the club 
decided to admit as associates similar societies in other parts of 
France and to maintain with them a regular correspondence 
This last provision was of far-reaching importance By the 
loth of August 1790 there were already one hundred and fifty- 
two affiliated clubs , the attempts at counter-revolution led to a 
great increase of their number m the spring of 1791, and by the 
close of the year the Jacobins h id a network of branches all over 
France It was this widespread >et highly centralized organiza- 
tion that gave to the Jacobin Club its fonnidable power 
At the outset the Jacobin Club was not distinguished by 
extreme political views The somewhat high subscription 
confined its membership to men of substance, and to the last 
It was — so far as the central societj m Pans was concerned — 
composed almo'^t entirely of piofcssional men, such as Robes- 
pierre, or well-to-do bourgeois, like Santerre Prom the first, 
however, other elements were piesent Besides Louis Philippe, 
due de Chartres (afterwards king of the Trench), liberal aristo- 
crats of the type of the due d’Aiguillon, the prince de Broglie, 
or the vicomte dc Noaillcs, and the bourgeois who formed the 
mass of the members, the club contained such figures os “ Pere ” 
Michel Ci^rard, a peasant proprietor from Tuel-en-Montgermont^ 
in Brittany, whose rough common sense was admired as the 
oracle of popular wisdom, and w^hose countryman’s waistcoat 
and plaited hair were later on to become the model for the 
Jacobin fashion ^ The provincial branches were from the first far 
more democratic, though in these too the leadership was usually 
in the hands of members of the educated or propertied classes. 
Up to the veiy eve of the republic, the club ostensibly supported 
the monarc by , it took no part in the petition of the lyth of July 
1790 for the king’s dethronement , nor had it an> official share 
even in the insurrections of the 20th of June and the 10th of 
August 1792 , it only formally lecogmzed the republic on the 
2ist of September But the character and extent of the club’s 
influence cannot be gauged by its official acts alone, and long 
befoie It emerged as the principal focus of the Terror, its char- 
acter had been profoundly changed by the secession of its more 
moderate elements, some to found the Club of 1789, some in 
1791 — among them Barnave, the Lameths, Duport and Badly — 

^ * When I first sat among you 1 heard so many beautiful speeches 
that I might have believed myself in heaven, had there not been so 
many lawyers present ” Instead of practical questions “ we have 
become involved in a galimatias of Rights of Man of which I under- 
stand mighty little but that it is worth nothing " Motion au Ptre 
Girard in the Jacobins of the 27th of April 1790 (Aulard 1 63) 
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to found the club of the FeuiUants scoffed at by their iormer 
friends as the dvh mmastikiqut The mam cause of this 
change was the aduiLssion of the pubhc to the sittings of the 
dub, whida began on the 14th of October 17911 The result is 
described an a report of the Department of Pans on the state 
of the empire, ' presented on the i^thof June 1792, at the request 
of Rolaiad, the minister of the mtenor, and signed by the due 
dc La Rochefomcauld, which ascribes to the Jaeobios all the 
woes of the state. “ Ihere exists,” it runs, “ m the midst of the 
capital committed to our care a piablic pulpit of defamation, 
where dtizens of every age and both sexes are admitted day by 
day to listen to a orimmad propaganda. - This cstabhslmicnt, 
situated m the former house of the Jaxiobins,'0aUs atseh a society, 
but It has less the aspect ol a pnvate soaety than that of a pisbhc 
spectacle, vast tribunes are thrown open for the audience^ 
aiy the nuttings are advertised to the public ior ffxed days and 
hours, and the speeches made are printed in a special Toumai and 
lavishly distributed ” ^ In tl^ soaety— the report continues — 
murder is counselled or applauded, all authorities one cakzmniated 
and aii the organs of thie law bespattered with abuse , as to its 
power. It exerewes “ by iJts ymfluence, its aifibations and its 
corre^ndence n veritable aiinisteriai authority, without title 
and without responsibdity, while leaving to the legal and 
responsible authonties only the shadow of power ” )(^hmidt, 
TaUeaux h 78., &c ) 

The constituency to which the dub was henceforth responsible, 
and from which it denved its power, was m fact the peuple 
bite of Paris, the decayed lackeys, cosmopolitan 

nc'er-do-weob, and starving workpeople— ^ho crowded its 
tribunes To this audience, and not primarily to the membias 
of the dub, the speeches of the orators were addressed and by 
vts verdict they were judged In the earlier stages of the 
Revolution the mob had been satisfied with the fine platitudes 
of the phtlosi^phes and the vague promise of a pohucid millen- 
mum, but as the chaos in the body pahtic grew, and with it 
the appalling material misery, it began to damour for the 
blood of the ** traitors ” m office by whose corrupt machinatwns 
the millennium was delayed, and only those orators were listened 
to who pandered to its suspaaons Hence tfie dhimination of 
the moderate elements from the club , hence the ascendancy of 
Marat, and finally of Robespierre, the secret of whose poww was 
that they really shared the suspicions of the populace, to which 
they gave a voice and which they did not shnnk from translating 
into action After the fall of the monarchy Robespierre was in 
effect the Jacobin Club, for to the tribunes he was the made 
of political wisdom, and by his standard all others were judged - 
With hLr> fall the Jacxibms too came to m end. 

Not the least singular thing about the Jacobins is the very 
slender matenal basis on which their overwhelming power rested 
Prance groaned omder thenr tyranny, which was compared to that 
of the Inquisition, with its system of espionage and denuncia- 
tions which no one was too iffustnous or too huxnbie to escape 
Yet it was reckoned by competent observers that, at the height of 
the Terror, the Jacobms could not command a force of more than 
yioo men m Pans But the secret of their strength was that, 
la the midst of the general disorgamization, they atone were 
organtaed *l he police agent Dutard, m a report to the miiwster 
Uarat (Apnl 30, 1793X descnhmg an epasode in the Palais 
Egahti (Royal), adds. “Why did a dozen Jacobins strike terror 
into two or three hundred aristocrats ? it is that the former 
have a rally mg-pomt and that the latter have none ” When 
the jeunesse dorSe did at last orgamze themselves, they had little 
difficulty in ffogging the Jacobms out of the caf^s into compara- 
tive silence l^g before this the Girondm govanment hod 
been urged to meet organization by organization, force by force , 
and it is clear from the daily reports of the police agents that even 

^ J » Journal des d^bats de la covreepondance de la ^ociiUy &c 
the vanous newspapers published under the auspices of the 
jacobins soe Aulard 1. p ex , &c 

In the published reports only the speeches of members are gtven, 
not the interrnptions from the tribunes But see the report fMay 18, 
1793) of Dutard to Carat on a meeting of the Jacobms (Schist, 
Tableaux u 242) 


a moderate display of energy would have saved the National 
Convention from the humiliation of being doaownated by a dub, 
and liifi French Revolution from the blot of the Terror. But 
though the Girondms were fully conscious of the evil, they were 
too timid, or loo convinced of the ultimate triun»ph<rf theur own 
persuasive eloquence, to act In the session of the 3ath of 
April 1793 a , proposal was made to move the Convention to 
Versailles out of reach of the Jacobms, and Buzot declared that 
it was'“ impossible to remain m Pans ” so tong as “ this abomin- 
able haunt ” should exist; but the motion wats not earned, and 
the Girondms nemamed to become the viotnms of the Jacobms 

Meanwhile other political t lubs could only survive $0 long as 
they were content to be the shadows of the powerful organization 
of the Rue St Honors Ihe Feuillants had been suppressed 
on the r8th of August 1792 The turn of the Cordeliers came so 
soon as its leaders showed signs of revolting agamst Jacobm 
supremacy, and no more startllr^g proof of this ascendancy 
could be found than the ease with which Hubert and his fedlows 
were condemned and the readmess with which the Cordehers, 
after a feeble attempt at protest, acquiesced in the verdict 
ft is idle to speculate on what might have happened had this 
ascendanc)^ been overthrown by the action of a strong govern- 
ment No stroi^ government existed, nor, in the actual condi- 
tions of the country, could exist on the luies laid down by the 
constitution France was menaced by avil war within, and by 
a ooahtion of hostile poweis without , the disciplme of the Terror 
was perhaps necessary if she was to be welded into a united force 
capable of resisting this double peril, and the revolutionary 
leaders saw in the Jacobin organization the only instrument 
by which this discipline could be made effective Ihis is the 
apology usually put forward for the Jacobms by republican 
writer; of later times , they were, it is said (and of some of them 
‘t is certamly true), no mere doctrinaires and visKmary sectaries, 
but practical and far-seeing pditicians, who realized that 
“ desperate ills need desperate remedneSj” and, by havipg the 
courage of their convictions, saved the gams of the Revolution 
for France 

The Jacobin Club was closed after the fall of Robespierre on 
the 9th of Thermidor of the year 111 , and some of its members 
were executed An attempt was made to rc-open the dub, 
nhich was joined by many of the enemies of the Thermidonans, 
but on the 21st of Brumaire, year III (Nov ii, 1794), it was 
definitively closed Its members and their sympathizers were 
scattered among the caies where a ruthless war of sticks and 
chairs was waged against them by the young “ aristocrats 
known as the 'jmnesse doree Nevertheless Ae “ Jacobins 
survived, in a somewhat subterranean fashion, emerging agam 
in the club of the Pantheon, founded on the 25th of November 
1795, and suppressed m the following February (see Babluf, 
Francois Noel) The last attempt to reorganize them was the 
foundation of the Reunion ePamis de Vtgahie ei de la liberie, in 
July 1799, which had its headquarters m the Salle du Manege 
of the 1 uileries, and was thus known as the Clul) du Manege 
It was patronized by Barras, and some two hundred and fifty 
members of the two councils of the legislature were enrolled as 
members, includmg many notable ex- Jacobms. It published a 
newspaper called the Journal des Libres, proclaimed the apothe- 
osis of Robespierre and Balieuf, and attacked the Directory as a 
rayauit pentarckique. But public opinion was now preponder- 
atingly nioderate orroyakst, and the club was violently attacked 
m tiiE press and m the streets, the suspicions of the government 
were aroused , it had to change its meeting-place from the 
Tuileries to the church of the Jacobms (Temple of Peace) m the 
Rue du Bac, and in August it was suppressed, after barely a 
month’s existence Its members revenged themselves on the 
Directory by supportmg Napoleon Bonaparte 

Long before riie suppression of the Jacobin Gub the name of 
“ Jacobins ” had been popularly appbed to all pnomnlgators 
of extreme revolutionary opmions In this sense the word 
passed beyond the borders of France and long survived the 
Revolution Cannmg’s paper, ^Jie Arslt- / acobm, directed against 
the English Radicals, consecrated its use m England and m the 
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correspondence of Mettermch and other leaders of the repressive 
policy which followed the second fall of Napoleon, “ Jac(^m ” 
isthe term commonly apphed to anyone with Liberal tendencies, 
even to so august a peonage as the emperor Alexander I of 
Russia 

The luo&t important source of information for the history of the 
Jacobins is F A Aularcfs I a socM de$ Jacobins, Rectietl de docu- 
ments (6 vote , Pans, 1889, &c ), wlnere a critical bibliography wtU be 
fmmd This collection does mot contain all the printed souices — 
notably the ^a^ficial Journal of the Chib is omitted — but these 
sources, when not included, are indicated The documents pub- 
lished are furnished with valuable explanatory notes See also 
W A Schmidt, TMeaux 4e la revolution franfcnse (3 vote , Lemzig, 
1867-1B70O, notably for the reports of the ^secret police, which (throw 
much h^t on the actuail worlung of the Jacobin propa^nda^ ^ 

JACOBITE CHURCH 1*116 name of “ Jacobites is first 
found in a synodal decree of Nicaea a d 787, and was invented 
by hostile Greeks for the Syrian Monophysrte Church as founded, 
or rather restored, by Jacob 01 James Baradaeus, who was 
ordained Its hrishop A D 541 or 543 TheMonophysites,who hke 
the Greeks knew themselves simply as the Oithodox, were 
grievously persecuted by the emperor Justinian and the graeciz- 
mg patriarchs of Antioch, because they rejected the decrees of 
the council of Chalccdon, in which they — not without good reason 
— saw nothmg but a thinly veiled relapse into those opinions of 
Nestorius which the previous council of Ephesus had condemned 
James was born a little before a d 500 at Tefla or Tela, 55 m 
east of Edessa, of a pnestly family, and entered the convent of 
Phesilta on Mount Isla About 528 he went with a fdlow-monk 
Sergius to Constantinople to plead the cause of his co-rehgionists 
with the empress Theodora, and lived there fifteen years 
Justmian durmg those years imprisoned, depnved or exiled 
most of the recalcitrant clergy of Syria, Mesopotamia, Cibcia, 
Cappadocia, and the adjacent regions Once ordained bishop of 
Edessa, with the connivance of Theodora, James, disguised as a 
ragged beggar (whence his name Baradaeus, Synac Btndednd, 
Arabic aUBarddid), traversed these regions preaching, teaching 
and ordaining new clergy to the number, it is said, of 80,000 
His later years were embittered by squabbles with hrs own dergy, 
and he died in 578 His work, however, endured, and m the 
middle ages the Jacobite hierarchy numbered 150 archtashops 
and bishops under a patnarch and his rnaphnan About the 
jrear 728 six Jacobite bishops present at the council of Manazgert 
established communion with the Armenians, who equally rejected 
Chalcedon , they were sent by the patnarch of Antioch, and 
among them were the metropolitan of Urha (Edessa) and the 
bishops of Qarhan, Gardman, Nferkert and Amasia How long 
this union lasted is not known In 1^842, when the Rev G P 
Badger visited the chief Jacobite centres, their numbers m all 
Turkey had dwindled to about 100,000 souls, owing to vast 
secessions to Rome At Aleppo at that date only ten families 
out of several hundred remained true to tlieir old faith, and 
somethmg like the same proportion at Damascus and Bagdad 
Badger testifies that the Syrian proselytes to Rome were supenor 
to their Jacobite brethren, having established schools, rebuilt 
their churches, mcreased their clergy, and, above all, havmg 
learned to hve with each other on terms of peace and chanty 
As late as 1850 there were 150 villages of them in the Jcbcl Toor 
to the north-east of Mardn, 50 in the distnct of Urfah and 
Gawar, and a few in the neighbourhoods of Diarbekr, Mosul and 
Damascus From about i86o, the seceders to Rome were able, 
thanks to French consular protection, to seize the majority of 
the Jacobite churches in Turkey , and this injustice has contn- 
buted much to the present degradation end impovenshment 
of the Jacobites 

They used leavened bread m the Eucharist mixed with salt 
and oil, and like other Monophy sites add to the Trtsagien the 
words Who wast crucified for our sake ” They venerate 
pictures or images, and make the sign of the cross with one 
finger to show that Christ had but one nature Deacons, as m 
Armenia, marry before taking pnests' orders Their patriarch 
IS styled of Antioch, but seldom oomes west of Mardm His 


maphnm (fertilizer) since 1089 has lived at Mosul and ordains 
the bishops Monkery is common among them, but there are no 
nuns Next to the Roman Uniats (whom they term Rassen or 
Venal) they most hate the Nestonan Syrian^ of Persia In 1882, 
at the instance of the British government, the Turks began to 
recognize them as a ^separate organization 

See M Klein, Jacobus Baradaeus (Leiden, 1882) , Asscmani, 
Btbl Or 11 02-69, 326 and 331 , G P Badger, I he Nestorians 
(London, 1852) , Rubens Duval, La literature syriaque (Fans, 1899) , 
G Kruger, Monophysiiische Streitvgkexten (Jena 1884) , Silbcrnagcl, 
Verfassung der Ktrchen des Orients (Landshut, i-£0>5) , and G Wright, 
History of Syriac Literature (London, 1894) (F G C ) * 

JACOBITES (from Lat Jacobus, James), the name given after 
I the revolution of 1688 to the adherents, first of the exiled English 
king James II , then of his descendants, and after the extinction 
of the latter in 1807, of the descendants of Charles I ,i e of the 
exiled house of Stuart 

The history of the Jacobites, culminating in the risings of 1715 
and 1745, IS part of the general history of England (qv), and 
especially of Scotland {q v ), in which country they were com- 
paratively more numerous and more active, while there was also 
a large number of Jacobites in Ireland They were recniited 
largely, but not solely, from among the Roman Catholics, and 
the Protestants among them were often identical with the Non- 
Jurors Owing to a variety of causes Jacobitism began to lose 
ground after the accession of George I and the suppression of 
the revolt of 1715 , and the total failure of the rising of 1745 may 
be said to mark its end as a serious political force In 1765 
Horace Walpole said that “ Jacobitism, the concealed mother 
of the latter {i e lory ism), was extinct,'' but as a sentiment it 
remained for some time longer, and may even be said to exist 
to-day In 1750, during a strike of ooal workers at Elswick, 
James III was proclaimed king , in 1780 certain persons vvalketl 
out of the Roman Catholic Church at Hexham when George HI 
was prayed for, and as late as 1784 a f^cobite rising was talked 
about Northumberland was thus a Jacobite stronghold , and 
in Manchester, where m 1777 uccordmg to an Amencan observer 
Jacobitism is openly professed,^' a Jacobite rendezvous known 
as John Shaw’s Club ” lasted from 1735 North Wales 

was another Jacobite centre The Cycle of the White Rose '* 
— (the white rose being the badge of the Stuarts — composed of 
members of the principal Welsh families around Wraham, 
including the Wilhams-Wynns of Wynnstay, lasted from 1710 
until some tune between 1850 and i860 Jacobite traditions 
also lingered among the great famriics of the Scottish Highlands , 
the last person to suffer death as a Jacobite was Archibald 
Cameron, a son of Cameron of Lochiel, who was executed m 
* 7 Sf Hr Johnson’s Jacobite sympathies are well known, and 
on the death of Victor Emmanuel I , the ex-kmg of Sardinia, m 
1-824, Lord Liverpool wrote to Canning saying “ there are those 
who think that the ex-king was the lawful king of Great Britain.” 
Until tlie accession of Ring Edward VII finger-bowls were 
not pi iced upon the royal dinner- table, because m former times 
those who secretly sympathized with the Jacobites were in 
the habit of drinking to the king over the water The romantic 
side of Jacobitism was stimulated by Sir Walter Scott’s Waverley, 
and many Jacobite poems were written during the iqth 
century 

The chief coJltcuons of Jacobite poems aic Charles Mackay s 
Jacobite Songs and Ballads of Scotland, 1688-17 f6, with Appendix of 
Modern Jacobite Songs (1861), G S Macquoid’s Jacobite Songs and 
Ballads {i^S8) , dLiid English Jacohtie Ballads, adiiedhy A B Gros«Mt 
hrom the Towncley inanuscnpts '(1877) 

Upon the death of Henry Stuart, Cardinal York, the last of 
James II 's descendants, in 1807, the rightful occupant of the 
Bntish throne according to legitimist principles was to be found 
among the descendants of Henrietta, daughter of Charles 1 , who 
married Philip I , duke of Orleans Henrietta's daughter, Anne 
Mane (1669-1728), became the wife of Victor Amadeus II , duke 
of Savoy, afterwards king of Sardinia, her son was King Charles 
Emmanuel III , and her grandson ^^ctor Amadeus III The 
latter’s son, King Victor Emmanuel I , left no sons, and his eldest 
daughter. Mane Beatrice, married Francis IV , duke of Modena, 
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whose son f-eidmand (d 1849) left an only daughter, Mane 
Th6rcse (b 1849) 1 his lady, the wife of Prince Louis of Bavaria, 
was in 1910 the senior member of the Stuart family, and accord- 
ing to the legitimists the nghtful sovereign of Great Britam and 
Ireland 

1 able snowing the succession to the crown of Great Britain and Ireland 
according to Jacobite principles 
Charles I (1000-1649) 

I 

Henrietta (1644-1070) 

Phihp I , duke of Orleans (1O40-1701) 

Anne Mane (1669-1728) - 
Victor Amadeus II , king of Sardinia (1006-1732) 

Charles Emmanuel 111 
king of Sardinia (1701-177^) 

j 

Victor Amadeus III 
king of Sardinia (1720-1790) 

Victor Emmanuel I 
king of Sardinia (1759-1824) 

I 

Mane Beatrice (c 1780-1840)=: 

Francis IV , duke of Modena (1779-18^^0) 

1 

Ferdinand (1821-1849) 

Mane Th6rese (b 1849) - 
Louis, prince of Bavaria (b 184')) 


Rupert, pnnee Charlci Francis 

of Bavaria (b 18O9) _(b 1874) (b 1875) 

Luitpold Albert Rudolph 

(b 1901) (b 1905) (b 1909) 

Among the modem Jacobite, or legitimist, societies perhaps the 
most important is the " Order of the White Rose,” which has a branch 
m Canada and the United States The order holds that sovereign 
authority is of divine sanction, and that the execution of Charles I 
and the revolution of 1688 were national crimes , it exists to study 
the history of the Stuarts, to oppose all democratic tendencies, and 
in general to maintain the theory that kingship is independent of all 
puhamentary authority and popular approval The order, which 
vvas instituted m 188O, was responsible for the Stuart exhibition of 
1889, and has a newspaper, the Hoyalist Among other societies 
with similar objects in view are the " Thames Valley Legitimist 
Club " and the * Legitimist Jacobite League of Great Britain and 
Ireland " 

See Historical Papers relating to the Jacobite Period ^ edited by J 
Allardyce (Aoerdeen, 1895-1896) , James HOgg, The Jacobite Belies of 
Scotland (Edinburgh, 1819-1821) , and I W Head, The Fallen Stuarts 
(Cambridge, 1901) The marquis de Ruvigny has compiled The 
Jacobite Peeiage (Edinburgh, 1904) » a work which purports to give 
a list of all the titles and honours conferred by the kings of the 
exiled House of Stuart (A W H *) 

JACOBS, CHRISTIAN FRIEDRICH WILHELM (1764-1847), 
Cfcrman classical scholar, was born at Gotha on the 6th of Octo- 
ber 1764 After studying philology and theology at Jena and 
Gottingen, in 1785 he became teacher m the gymnasium of his 
native town, and in 1802 was appointed to an office in the 
public library In 1807 he became classical tutor in the lyceum 
of Munich, but, disgusted at the attacks made upon him by 
the old Bavarian Catholic party, who resented the introduc- 
tion of “ north German ” teachers, he returned to Gotha in 
1810 to take charge of the library and the numismatic cabinet 
lie remained in Gotha till his death on the 30th of March 1847 
Jacobs was an extremely successful teacher , he took great 
interest in the affairs of his country, and was a publicist of 
no mean order But his gieat work was an edition of the 
Greek Anthology, with copious notes, in 13 volumes (1798- 
1814), supplemented by a revised text from the Codex PaLatinus 
(1814-1817) He published also notes on Horace, Stobaeus, 
Euripides, Athenaeus and the lltaca of Tzetzes , translations 
of Aehan {History of Animals), many of the Greek romances, 
Philostratus , poetical versions of much of the Greek Anthology , 
miscellaneous essays on classical subjects, and some very suc- 
cessful school books His translation of the political speeches 
of Demosthenes was undertaken with the express purpose of 
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rousmg his country against Napoleon, whom he regarded as a 
second Philip of Macedon 

See £ F Wustemann, Frtdenct Jacobsn laudafto (Gotha, 1848 ) . 
C Bursiaa^ Geschichte dev classischen Philologte in Deutschland , and 
the appreciative article by C Rcgcl in Allgemetne deutsche Biographic 

JACOBS CAVERN, a cavern in latitude 36° 35' N , 2 m L 
of Pineville, McDonald county, Missouri, named after its dis- 
coverer, E H Jacobs, of Bentonville, Arkansas It was 
scientifically explored by him, in company with Professors 
Charles Peabody and Warren K Moorehead, in 1903 The 
results were published in that year by Jacobs m the Benton 
County Sun, by C, N Gould in Science, July 31, 1903, by 
Peabody in the Am Anthropologist, Sept 1903 , and in tlie Am 
Journ Archaeology, 1904 , and by Peabody and Moorehead, 1904, 
as Bulletin I of the Dept of Archaeology in Phillips Academy, 
Andover, Mass , m the museum of which are exhibits, maps and 
photographs 

Jacobs Cavern is one of the smaller caves, hardly more than 
a rock-shelter, and is entirely m the “ St Joe Limestone of the 
sub-carboniferous age Its roof is a single flat stratum of lime- 
stone, its walls are well marked by lines of stratification, drip- 
stone also partly covers the walls, fills a deep fissure at the end 
of the cave, and spreads over the floor, where it mingles with an 
ancient bed of ashes, formmg an ash-breccia (mostly firm and 
solid) that encloses fragments of sandstone, flint spalls, flint im- 
plements, charcoal and bones Underneath is the true floor of 
the cave, a mass of homogeneous yellow clay, one metre in thick- 
ness It holds scattered fragments of limestone, and is itself the 
result of limestone degeneration The length of the opening is 
over 21 metres , its depth 14 metres, and the height of roof above 
the undisturbed ash deposit varied from i m 20 cm to 2 m 
60 cm The bone recess at the end was from 50 cm to 80 cm in 
height 1 he stratum of ashes was from 50 cm to i ni 50 cm 
thick 

The ash surface was staked off into square metres, and the 
substance carefully removed in order Eaih stalactite, stalag- 
mite and pilaster was measured, numbered, and lemoved in 
sections Six human skeletons were found buried in the ashes 
Seven-tenths of a cubic metre of animal bones were found deer, 
bear, wolf, raccoon, opossum, beaver, buffalo, elk, turkey, wood- 
chuck, tortoise and hog , all contemporary with man’s occupancy 
Three stone metates, one stone axe, one celt and fifteen hammer- 
stones were found Jacobs Cavern was peculiarly rich in flint 
knives and projectile points The sum total amounts to 419 
objects, besides hundreds of fragments, cores, spalls and rejects, 
retained for study and comparison Considerable numbers of 
bone or horn awls were found in the ashes, as well as fragments 
of pottery, but no “ ceremonial ” objects 

The rude type of the implements, the absence of fine pottery, 
and the peculiarities of the human remains, indicate a race of 
occupants more ancient than the “ mound-builders ” The 
deepest implement observed was buried 50 cm under the stalag- 
mitic surface Dr Hovey has proved that the rate of stalagmltic 
growth in Wyandotte Cave, Indiana, is 0254 cm annually , and 
if that was the rate m Jacobs Cavern, 1968 years would have 
been needed for the embedding of that implement Polished 
rocks outside the cavern and pictographs in the vicinity indicate 
the work of a prehistoric race earlier than the Osage Indians, 
who were the historic owners previous to the advent of the white 
man (H C H ) 

JACOBSEN, JENS PETER (1847-1885), Danish imaginative 
writer, was born at Ihisted in Jutland, on the 7th of April 1847 , 
he was the eldest of the five children of a prosperous merchant 
He became a student at the university of Copenhagen in 1868 
As a boy he showed a remarkable turn for science, particularly 
for botany In 1870, although he was secretly writing \erses 
already, Jacobsen definitely adopted botany as a profession 
He was sent by a scientific body in Copenhagen to report on the 
flora of the islands of Anhok and Laeso About this time the 
discoveries of Darwm began to exercise a fascination over him, 
and finding them little understood in Denmark, he translated 
into Danish The Origin of Species and The Descent of Man In 
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the aucumn of 1872, while collecting plants m a morass near 
Ordrup, he contracted pulmonary disease His illness, which 
cut him off from scientific investigation, drove him to literature 
He met the famous critic, Dr Georg Brandes, who was struck by 
his powers of expression, and under his influence, in the spring 
of 1873, Jacobsen began his great historical romance of Mane 
Grubbe, His method of composition was painful and elaborate, 
and his work was not ready for publication until the close of 
1876 In 1879 'vas too ill to write at all , but in 1880 an im- 
provement came, and he finished his second novel, Ntels Lyhne 
In 1882 he published a volume of six short stories, most of them 
written a few years earlier, called, from the first of them, Mogens 
After this he wrote no more, but lingered on in his mother’s house 
at Thisted until the 30th of April 1885 In 1886 his posthumous 
fragments were collected It was early recognized that Jacobsen 
was the greatest artist in prose that Denmark has produced 
He has been compared with Flaubert, with De Quincey, with 
Pater, but these parallelisms merely express a sense of the intense 
Individuality of his style, and of his untiring pursuit of beauty m 
colour, form and melody Although he wrote so little, and 
crossed the living stage so hurriedly, his influence in the North 
has been far-reaching It may be said that no one in Denmark 
or Norway has tried to wiite prose carefully since 1880 whose 
efforts have not been m some degree modified by the example of 
Jacobsen’s laborious art 

His Samlede Sknfter appeared in two volumes in 1888 , in 1899 
his letters {Breve) were edited by Edvard Brandes In 1896 an 
English translation of part of the former was published under the 
title of Siren Voict,^ Ntels Lyhne, by Miss E F L Robertson 

(E G) 

JACOB’S WELL, the scene of the conversation between 
Jesus and the “ woman of Samaria ” narrated in the Fourth 
Gospel, is described as being in the neighbouihood of an other- 
wise unmentioned “city called Sychar ” Trom the time of 
Eusebius this city has oeen identified with Sychem or Shcchem 
(modem Nablus), and the well is still in existence 1} m E of 
the town, at the foot of Mt Gerizim It is beneath one of the 
ruined arches of a church mentioned by Jerome, and is reached 
by a few rough steps When Robinson visited it in 1838 it 
was 105 ft deep, but it is now much shallower and often dry 

Lor a discussion of Sychar as distinct fiom Shcchem see T K 
Cheyne, art ‘ Sychar," in Cncy Bth , col 4S30 It is possible 
that Sychar should be placed at Tuli 1 Balata, a mound about ^ m W 
of the well {Palestine Exploration Fund Statement ^ 190/, p 92 seq ) , 
when that village fell into ruin the name may have migrated to 
'Askar, a village on the lower slopes of Mt Ebal about i ^ m E N E 
from Nablus and ^ m N from Jacob’s Well It may be noted 
that the difficu’ty is not with the location of the well, but with the 
identification of Sychar 

JACOBUS DE VORAGINE (c in^o-c 1298), Italian chroniclei, 
archbishop of Genoa, was born at the little village of Varazzc, 
near Genoa, about the year 1230 He entered the order of the 
friars preachers of St Dominic in 1244, and besides preaching 
with success in many parts of Italy, taught in the sc hools of his 
own fraternity He was provincial of Lombardy from 1267 till 
1286, when he was removed at the meeting of the order in Pans 
He also represented his own province at the councils of Lucca 
(1288) and Feirara (1290) On the last occasion he was one of 
the four delegates charged with signifying Nicholas IV ’s desire 
for the deposition of Munio de Zamora, who had been mastci 
of the order from 1285, and was deprived of his office by a papal 
bull dated the 12th of April 1291 In 1288 Nicholas empowered 
him to absolve the people of Genoa for their offence in aiding 
the Sicilians against Charles II Early in 1292 the same pope, 
himself a Franciscan, summoned Jacobus to Rome, intending 
to consecrate him archbishop of Genoa with his oi\n hands 
He reached Rome on Palm Sunday (March 30), only to find 
his patron ill of a deadly sickness, from which he died on Good 
Friday (April 4) The cardinals, however, “ propter henorem 
Communis Januae,” determined to carry out this consecration 
on the Sunday after Easter He was a good bishop, and espe- 
cially distinguished himself by his efforts to appease the tivil 
discords of Genoa He died in 1298 or 1299, and was buried 


in the Dominican church at Genoa A story, mentioned by the 
chromcler Echard as unworthy of credit, makes Boniface VIII , 
on the first day of Lent, cast the ashes in the archbishop’s eyes 
instead of on his head, with the words, “ Remember that thou 
art a Ghibelline, and with thy fellow Ghibellines wilt return to 
naught ” 

Jacobus de Voragine left a list of his own works Speaking of 
himself m his Chromcon januense, he says, " While he was m his 
order, and after he had been made archbishop, he wrote many works 
For he compiled the legends of the saints {Legendae sanctorum) in 
one volume, adding many things from the Histona tripartita et 
scholastica^ and from the chronicles of many wnters " The othei' 
wntings he claims are two anonymous volumes of " Sermons con 
ceming all the Saints " whose yearly feasts the church celebrates 
Of these volumes, he adds, one is very diffuse, but the other short and 
concise Then follow Sermones de omnibus evangeltts dominicahbus 
for every Sunday in the year , Sermo,ies de omnibus evangeliis^ i e 
a book of discourses on all the Gospels, from Ash Wednesday to the 
Tuesday after Easter , and a treatise called ‘ Marialts, qui totus cat 
de B Maria compositus," consisting of about 160 discourses on the 
attributes, titles, &c , of the Virgin Mary In the same work the 
archbishop claims to have wntten his Chromcon }anuense in the 
second year of his pontificate (1293), but it extends to 1296 or 1297 
To this list Echard adds several other works, such as a defence of the 
Dominicans, pnnted at Venice m 1504, and a Summa virtutum et 
vitiorum Guillelmi Peraldt^ a Dominican who died about 1250 

acobus IS also sa’d by Sixtus of Siena {Biblioth Sacra, lib ix ) to 

avc translated the Old and New Testaments into his own tongue 
" But," adds Echard, if he did so, the vers on lies so closely hid 
that theie is no recollection of it," and it may be added that it is 
highly improbable that the man who compiled the Golden Legend 
ever conceived the necessity of havmg the Scriptures in the 
vernacular 

His two chief works are the Chrcntcon januense and the Gclden 
Legend or Lombardica hystorxa The former is partly printed in 
Muraton {Scriptores Rer Hal ix 6) It is divided mto twelve parts 
The first four deal with the mythical history of Genoa from the time 
of its founder, Janus, the first king of Italy, and its enlarger, a second 
Janus, " citizen of Troy,” till its conversion to Chnsticinity ‘ about 
twenty -five years after the passion of Chnst ” Part v professes 
to treat of the begmnmg, the growth and the perfection of the city , 
but of the first period the writer candidly confesses he knows nothing 
except by hearsay The second penod includes the Genoese crusadmg 
exploits in the East, and extends to their victory over the I'isan'> 
{c 1130), while the third reaches down to the days of the author's 
archbishopnc The sixth part deals with the constitution of the 
city, the seventh and eighth with the duties of rulers and citizens, the 
ninth with those of domestic file The tenth gives the ecclesiastical 
history of Genoa from the time of its first known bishop, St Valentine, 

whom we believe to have lived about 530 a d ," till 1133, when the 
city was raised to archicpiscopal rank The eleventh contains the 
lives of all the bishops m order, and includes the chief events during 
their pontificates , the twelfth deals in the same way with the 
archbishops, not forgetting the writer himself 

The Golden Legend, one of the most popular religious works of the 
middle ages, is a collection of the legendary lives of the greater 
saints of the medieval church The preface divides the ecclesias- 
tical year in to four periods corresponding to the various epochs of the 
world's history, a time of deviation, of renovation, of reconciliation 
and of pilgrimage 1 he book itself, however, falls into five sections 
— {a) from Advent to Christmas {cc 1-5) , (6) from Chnstmas to 
Septuagesima (6-30) , (c) from Septuagesima to Easter (31-53) , 
{d) from Easter Day to the octave of Pentecost (54-76) , (c) from the 
octave of Pentecost to Advent (77-180) The saints' lives are full of 
puerile legend, and in not a few cases contain accounts of 13th 
century miracles wrought at special places, particularly with reference 
to the Dominicans ihe last chaptei but one (i8i),"De Sancto 
Pelagio Papa, ' contains a kind of history of the world from the 
middle of the 6th century , while the last (182) is a somewhat 
allegorical disquisition, ' De Dcdieatione Ecclcsiac " 

The Golden Legend was translated mto French by Jean Bclet de 
Vigny m the 14th century It was also one of the earlust books 
to issue from the press A Latin edition is assigned to about T4()9 , 
and a dated one was published at Lyons in 1473 Many other Latin 
editions were printed before the end of the century A French 
translation by Master John Bataillicr is dated 1476 , Jean de Vign> s 
appeared at Pans, 1488, an Italian one by Nic Manerbi (? Venice, 
1475) , a Bohemian one at Pilsen, 1475-1479, and at Prague, 1495, 
Caxton's English versions, 1483, 1487 and 1493 , and a German one 
in 1489 Several 15th century editions of the Sermons arc also 
known, and the Manale w'as printed at Vtnicc in 1497 and at Pans 
in 1503 

For bibliography see Potthast, Bibliotheca hist med aev (Berlm, 
1896), p 634 , U Chevalier, Rt^pertoire des sources hist Bio -bibl 
(Paris, 1905), s v " Jacques de Voragine " 

JACOTOT, JOSEPH (1770-1840), French educationist, author 
of the method of “ emancipation intellectuelle,” was born 
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at Dijon on the 4th of March 1770 He was educated at the 
university of Dijon, where in his nineteenth year he was chosen 
professor of Latin, after which he studied law, became advocate, 
and at the same time devoted a Ui^e amount of his attention 
to mathematics In 1 788 he organized a federation of the youth 
of Dijon for the defence of the principles of the Revolution , 
and in 1792, with the 'tnk of captain, he set out to take part in 
the campaign of Belgium, where he conducted himself with 
bravery and distinction After for some time filling the office of 
secretary of the “ commission d’organisation du mouvement 
des armies,’* he m 1794 became deputy of the director of the 
Polytechnic school, and on the institution of the central schools 
at Dijon he was appointed to the chair of the “ method of 
saences,” where he made Ins first experiments m that mode of 
tuition which he afterwards developed more fully On the 
central schools being replaced by other educational institutions, 
Jacotot occupied successively the chairs of mathematics and of 
Roman law until the overthrow of the empire In 1815 he was 
elected a representative to the chamber of deputies , but after 
the second restoration he found it necessary to quit his native 
land, end, having taken up his residence at Brussels, he was in 
1818 nommated by the Government teacher of the French 
language at the umvei*sity of Louvain, where he perfected into a 
system the educational principles which he had already practised 
with success in France His method was not only aaopted in 
several institutions in Belgium, but also met with some approval 
in France, England, Germany and Russia It was based on 
thiee principles (i) all men have equal intelligence , (2) every 
man has received fiom God the faculty of being able to mstru( t 
himself, (3) every thmg is in every thmg As regards (i) he 
maintained that n, is only m the will to use their mtelligence that 
men differ , and his own process, depending on (3), was to give 
any one leammg a language for the first time a short passage of 
a few lines, and to encourage the pupil to study, first the 
words, then the letters, then the grammar, then the meaning, 
until a single paragraph became the occasion for learning 
an entire literature After the revolution of 1830 Jacotot 
returned to France, and he died at Pans on the 30th of 
July 1840 

His system was desenbed by him in hnseignement unw&ysetf 
langue maternelU, Louvain and Diic 1, 1823 — which passed thiough 
several editions — and in vanous other works , and he a^so advocated 
his views in the Joui nal de I ^mancibaiion irtelleciuelle For a com- 
plete list of his works and fuller details regarding his career, see 
Biographie de J by Achille Guillard (Pans, i860) 

JACQUARD, JOSEPH MARIE /'i 752 -1834), French inventor, 
was bom at Lyons on the 7th of July 1752 On the death of 
hi 3 father, who was a working weaver, he inherited two looms, 
with which he started business on his own account He did 
not, however, prosper, and was at last forced to become a Iime- 
burner at Bresse, while his wife supported herself at Lyons by 
plaiting straw In 1793 he took part in the unsuccessful defence 
of Lyons against the troops 01 the Convention, but afterwaids 
served in their ranks on the Rh6ne and Loire After seeing 
some active service, m whu h his young son wat. shot down at 
his side, he again returned to Lyon^ There he obtained a 
situation in a factory, and employed liis spare time in construct- 
mg his improved loom, of which he had conceived the idea 
seveial years pievionsly In 1801 he exhibited his invention at 
the industrial exhibiticm at Pans , and in 1803 sunmioned 

to Pans and attached to the Conservatoire des Arts et M^tieis 
A loom by Jacques de Vaucanson (1709-1782), deposited there, 
suggested various improvements m his own, which he gradually 
perfected to its final state Although his invention was fiercely 
opposed by the silk-weavers, tvho feared that its introduction, 
owing to the saving of labour, would deprive them of their liveli- 
hood, its advantages secured its general adoption, and by 1812 
there were 11,000 jacquard looms m use in France The loom 
was declared public piopertv m 1806, and Jacquard was rewarded 
with a pension and a royalty on each machine He died at 
Oullms (Rh6ne) on the 7th of August 1834, and six years later 
a statue was erected to him at T vons (sec Weaving) 


JACQUERIE^ THB« m insurrection of the French peasantry 
which broke out m the Tie de France and about Beauvais at the 
end of May 135S The hardships endured by the peasants in 
the Hundred Years* War and their hatred for the nobles who 
oppressed them were the principal causes which led to the rising, 
though the immediate occasion was an affray which took place 
on the 38th of May at the village of Saint-Leu between ** bn- 
gands ** (mihtia infantry armour^ m bngandines) and country- 
folk The latter having got the upper hand united with the 
inhabitants of the neighbouring villages and placed Gudlaume 
Karle at their head They destroyed numerous chateaux m the 
valleys of the Oise, the Br^che and the Th^rain, where they 
subjected tne whole countryside to fire and swonl, committing 
the most terrible atrocities Charles the Bad, king of Navarre, 
crushed the rebellion at the battle of Mello on the loth of June, 
and the nobles then took violent reprisals upon the peasants, 
massacring them in great numbers 

See Simeon Liict, Htstotre ae la Jacqtierte (Pans, 1859 and 2895) 

(J V^) 

JACTITATION (from Lat jacUtare, to throw out publicly), m 
English law, the maliciously Doastmg or giving out by one party 
that he or she is married to the other In such a case, in order 
to prevent the common reputation of their marriage that might 
ensue the piocedurc is by suit of jactitation of marriage, in which 
the petitioner alleges that the respondent boasts that he or she 
IS married to the petitioner, and prays a declaration of nullity 
and a decree puttmg the rc pendent to perpetual silence there- 
after Previously to 1857 such a proceeding took place only in 
the ecclesiastical courts, but by express terms of the Matrimonial 
Causes Act of that year it can now be brought in the probate, 
divorce and admiralty division of the High Court To the suit 
there arc three defences (i) denial of the boasting , (2) the 
truth of the representations , (3) allegation (by way of estoppel) 
that the petitioner acquiesced m the boasting of the respondent 
In Thompson v Rourke, 1893, 70, the court of appeal laid 

down that the court will not make a deciee m a jactitation suit 
m favour of a petitioner who has at any time acquiesced in the 
assertion of the respondent that they were actually married 
Jactitation of marriage is a suit tnat is very rare 

JADE, or J uiDE, a deep bay and estuary of the Noith Sea, 
belonging to the grand -duchy of Oldenburg, Germany 1 he bay, 
which was for the most part made by storm floods in the 13th 
and 1 6th centuries, measures 70 sq m , and has communication 
with the open sea by a fairway, a nile and a half wide, which 
never freezes, and with the tide gives access to the large^^t vessels 
On tJie west side of the entrance to the bey is the Pnissian naval 
port of Wilhelmshaven A tiny strerm, about 14 m long 
also known as the Jade, enters the head of the bay 

JADE, a name commonly applied to certain ornamental stones, 
mostiv of a green colour, belonging to at least two distinct 
speciCS, one termed nephrite and the othei jadeite Whilst the 
term jade is popularly used m this sense, it is now usually 
restricted by mineralogists to nephrite The word jade ^ is 
derived (through Fr /<? jaJe for from Span r;a(fa(Lat tlta), 
the loins, this mineral having been known to the Spanish con- 
querors of Mexico and Peiu under the name of ptedra de ijada or 
yjada (colic stone) The reputed value of the stone in renal 
diseases is also suggested by the term nephrite (so named by 
A G Werner from Gr ret/ipos, kidney), and by its old name 
lapts nephniicus 

Jade, in its wide and popular sense, has always been highly 
prized by the Chinese, who not only believe in its medicinal 
value but regard it as the symbol of virtue It is known, with 
other ornamental stones, under the name of yu or yu-cht (yu- 
stone) Accordmg to Professor H A Giles, it occupies in China 
the highest place aa a jewel, and is revered as “ the quintessence 
of heaven eind earth ” Notwithstanding its toughness or tenacity, 
due to a dense fibrous structure, it is wrought into complicated 

‘ Ihe English use of the ^vord for a worthless, iJl-temoered horse, 
a ' screw,' also applied as a term of reotoach to a w man, has been 
referred doubtfully to the same Spanish source as the O Sp t^adeavt 
mcanin" to pant, of a broken- winded hoist 
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forma and elaborately carved On many prehibtoric sites m | 
Europe, as m the Swiss lake-dwellmgs, celts and other carved 
objects both in neplunte and in jadeite have not infrequently 
been found, and as no kmd of jade iiad until recent years been 
discovered in situ m any European locabty it was held, especially 
by Professor L H Fischer, of Freiburg im Brcisgau, Baden, that 
either the raw material or the worked objects must have been 
brought by some of the early inhabitants from a jade locabty 
probably m the East, or were obtained by barter, thus suggestmg 
a very early trade-route to the Orient Exceptional interest, 
therefore, attached to the discovery of jadc in Europe nephrite 
having been found in Silesia, and jadeite or a similar rock in 
the Alps, whilst pebbles of jade have been obtained from many 
locahties m Austria and north Germany, in the latter case 
probably derived from Sweden It is, therefore, no longer 
necessary to assign the old jade implements to an exotic origin 
Dr A B Meyer, of Dresden, always maintained that the Euro- 
pean jade objec'ts were indigenous, and his views have become 
generally accepted Now that the mineral characters of jade 
are better understood, and its identification less uncertain, it 
may possibly be found with altered pendotites, or with amphibo- 
lites, among the old crystalline schists of many localities 

Nephrite, or true lade. may be rcgaided as a finely fibrous or com- 
pact variety of ampnibole, referred cithe’* to actinolitc or <0 trcmolite, 
according as its colonr inclines to green or iihiie Chemically it is 
a calcium magnesium silicate, CaMg,(SiO,)4 The fibrea are either 
more or less ]>arallcl or irregularly felted together, rendering the stone 
excessively lough, yet its hardness is not ^cat, being only about 6 or 
6 5 The mineral sometimes tends to bccomi schistose, breaking 
with a splintery fracture , or its stnicttu c may be hoi ny 1 he specific 
gravity vanes from 2 g to 3 iS, and is of determinative value, since 
jadeito is much denser The colour of jade presents various shades 
of green, yellow aaid grey, and the mineral when polished lias a rather 
greasy luslrc. Prof ( s -.or F W Clarke found the colours due to com 
pounds of iron, manganese <>nd cliromiuir One of the most famous 
localities for nephrite is on the west side of the South Island of New 
^icaland, where it occurs as nodules and veins in serpentine and ‘ 
talcosc rooks but is generally foand as boukJers It was known to 
the Maoris as pounamu, or ^ green stone," and was highly priz d, being 
worked witn great labour into various objects, especially the clob- 
like implement known as the met £?, or pattoo-pattoo, and the br ast 
ornament called The New Zealand jade, called by oU 

writers ‘ green talc of tlio Maoiis," is now woikcd m Kuropc as an 
ornanu ntal stone The green jado like stone known m New Zealand 
as tan^iwai is bowenlte, a translucent serpentine with enclosures of 
magnesite The mode of occurrence of the nephrite and bowenitc of 
New Zealand has been described by A M Fmlayson {Quart Jou 
Geol Soc , 1909, p 35 rh It appears that the Maoris distinguished 
SIX varieties of jade j 5 iffercncc of colour seems clue to varations m 
the proportion of ferrous silicate m the mineral According to 
Firt'ayson, the New Zealand nephrite results from the chemical 
alteration of serpen tme, olivine or jiyroxone, whei«.by a fibrous 
amphibole is formed, which becomes converted by intense pressure 
ancf mo\ement into the dense nephrite 

Nephrite occurs also in Nx,w Caledonia, and perhaps in some of the 
other Pacific islancls, but many of the New Caledonian implements 
reputed to be of jade are really made of serpentine From its use 
as a material for axe heads, lado is often known in Germany as 
Beihtein (*‘ axe stone *’) A fibrous vaucty, of specific gravity 3 x8, 
found in New Caledonia and perhaps in the Marquesas, was dis- 
tinguished by A Damour under the name of “ oceanic jade " 

Much of the nephrite used by the Chinese has been obtained from 
quarries in the Kuen-lun mauntaius on the sides of the Kara-kash 
vallcv, in Turkestan Ihe mineral, generally of pale colour, occurs 
m nests and veins running through hoi-nblcndo-schists and gucissosc 
rocks, and it is notable that when first quained it is comparatively 
soft It appears to have a wide distnbution in Hie mountains, and 
has been worked from very ancient times in Khotan Nophnte ls 
said to occur also in the Pamir region, and pebbles are found ui the 
beds of many streams In Turkestan, ladc is known as yashm or 
yeshm, a word which appears in Arabic as yrshb, perhaps cognate 
with faiTirit or jasper The " jasper " of the ancients may have 
included jade Nephrite is said to have been discovered m 1891 in 
the Nan shan mountains m the Chinese province ol Kan-suh, whore 
it is worked The great centre of Chinese jade- working is at Peking, 
and formerly the industry was active at Su chow Fu Siberia 
has yielded verj^ fine specimens of dark green nephrite, notably from 
the neighbourhood of the Alibert graphite mine, near J 3 atugol, Lake 
Baikal The jade seems to occur as a rock in part of the Sajan 
mountain system New deposits m Siberia were opened up to supply 
matenal for the tomb of the tsar Alexander III A gigantic irono- 
hth exists at the tomb of Tamerlane at Samarkand The occurrence 
of the Siberian jade has been described by Professor L von jaezewski 


Tade implements are widely distributed in Alaska and British 
Columbia, being found in Indian graves, m old shell- heaps and on 
the sites of deserted villages DrG M Dawson arguing tram the d is 
covery of some boulders of jade in tlie Fraser nver valley, held that 
they were not obtained by barter from Siberia, but were of native 
on^ and the locality was aHcrvvards discovered by Lieut. G M 
Stoiicy It is knowm as the Jade Mountains, and is situatexl north 
of Kowak river, about 150 m from its inoutli Ihe study of a 
largo collection of jade implements by Professor F W C I irke and 
Dr G P Merrill pioved that the Alaskan jade is true nephrite, not to 
be distinguished from that of New Zealand 

Jadeite is a mineral species cslablislied by A Damour in 1863, 
differing markedly from nephrite in thit its relation lies with thc^ 
pyroxenes rather than with the amphiboles It is an aluminium* 
sodium silicate, NaA^SiOjJ^, related to sj odumcnc S L. Penfield 
showed, by measurement, that jadeite is monochmc Its colour 
LS commonly very pale, and white jadeite, which is the purest 
variety, is known as camphor jade " In. many cases the mineral 
shows bright patches of apple green or emerald -green, due to the 
presence of chromium Jadcitc is much more fusible than nephrite, 
and IS rather harder (b 5 to 7), but its most readily determined 
character is found in its higher specific gravity, which ranges from 
3 20 to 3 41 Some jadeite seems to be a metamorphosed igneous 
lock 

The Burmese jade, discovered by a Yunnan trader in the 13th 
ctntury, is mostly jadeiU The quarries, described bv DrF Noct- 
hng, are situatea on the Uru nver, alKmt 120 m from Mogaung, 
wheie the jadcilo occurs in serpentine, and is partly extracted by fire- 
setting It IS also found a boulders in alluvium, and when these 
occur m a bed of latcrPe tluy acquire a red colour, which imparts to 
them peculiar value According to Dr W G Bleeck who visited 
the jade country ol Upper Burma after Noetling, jadeite occurs at 
three locahties in the Kachm Hills — lawmaw, Hweka and Mamon 

I he ladeite is known as chauh-sen, and is sent either to China or to 
Mandalay by w'ay of Bhamo, whence Bhamo hac come erroneously 
to be Kgardcd as a locality for jade Jadntc occurs m association 
with the nephrite of Turkestan, and possiHy in some other Asiatic 
localities In certain cases nephrite is formed by the Iteration of 
jadeite, as shown by Professor J P Iddmgs The Chinese feits'ut, 
sometimes calkd " imperial jade," is a beautiful green stone, which 
seems generally to be jadeite, but it is said that in some cases k 
may be cln*ysoprasc It is named from its resemblince m colour 
to the plumage of the kingfisher The resonant charicter of jade 
has led io its occasional usl as a mus cal stone 

In Mexico, m Central America and in the northern part of South 
America, objects of jadutc arc common The Knn^ votive adze 
from Oaxaca, in Mexico, is now in the American Mnseum of Natural 
History, New York At the time of the Spanish conquest of Mexico 
amulets of green stone were highly venerated, and it is believed that 
mdeitc was one of the stones prized under the name of rhakh'ihmtl 
Probably turquoise was another stone included under this name, and 
indeed any green stone capable of bung polished, such as the Amazon 
stone, now recognized as a green icldspar, may have been numbered 
among the Aztec amulets Dr Kunz suggests that the chalchihmtl 
was jadcitc in southern Me ^ico and Central America, and turquoise 
in northern Mexico and New Mexico He thinks that Mexican 
jadeite may vet bo discovered in places {Gems and Precious Stones of 
Mexico^ by G F Kunz Mexico, 1907) 

Chloromelanilo is Damour s name for a dense, dark mineral which 
has been regarded as a kind of jade, and was used for the manufac 
turc of celts found m the dolmers of France and in certain S viss 
lake dwellings It »s a mineral of spinach green or dark gr^cn 
colonr, having a specific gravity of 3 4, or even as high as 3 65, and 
may be regarded as a variety of jadcitc rich in non Chloro- 
rpcianilooccuis in the Cyclops Mountains in New Guinea, and is used 
for hatchets or agricultural implements, whilst the sago clubs of the 
island are usually of serpentine Silhmanite, or filuohte, is a mineral 
which, hkc chloromelamtc, was used by the Neolithic occupants of 
western Europe, and is sometimes mistaken for a pale kind of jado 
It 1 an aluminium silicate, of spteilie giavily about 3 2, dish iguishcd 
by Its infusibility The jade fenace of J R Hauy, discovered by 

II B do Saussi re m the Swiss Alps, is now known as saussunte 
Among other substances sometimes taken for jade may be mtrtioned 
prehnito, a hydrorus calcium aluminium sihcatc, which when polished 
much resembles certain kinds of jade Peclohte has been used, like 
lade, m Alaska A variety of vcsuvianitc (idocrase) from Cal, forma, 
described by Dr G F Kunz as cahfomite, was at first mistaken for 
jade Ihe name jadcolite has been given by Kunz to a green 
chromiferous syenite from tho jadeilc mines of Burma The minctal 
called bowemte, at one time suppose d to be jade, is a hard and tough 
variety of serpentine Some of the common Chinese ornaments 
imitating jade are carved in steatite or serpt ntine, wnilc others are 
merely glass The pdte de riz is a fine white glass The so-callcd 
‘ pink jadc w mostly quartz, artificially coloured, and ' black jarle,'* 
though sometimes mentioned, has no existence 

An exhaustive description ot jadc will be found m a sumptuous 
work, entitled Investigations and Studies in fade (New York, 1906) 
Thvs work, edited by T)r G F Kunz, was prepared in illustration 
of the famous jade collection made by Heber Reginald Bishop, and 
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presentod by him to the Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York 
ihe \\ork, which is in two folio volumes, superbly illustrated, was 
printed privately, and after loo copies had been struck off on Ameri- 
can hand-made paper, the type was distributed and the matenal 
us^ for the illustrations was destroyed The second volume is a 
catalogue of the collection, which comprises ooo specimens arranged 
m three classes mmeralogical, archaeological and artistic Ihe 
important section on Chinese jade was contributed by Dr S W 
Bushel], who also translated for the work a discourse on jade — 
YU-shuc by T ang ]ung-tso, of Peking Reference should also be 
made to liemnch Fischer's Nephnt und Jadeti (2nd cd , Stuttgart, 
1880), a work which at the date of its publication was almost 
exhaustive (F W R *) 

JAEN, an inland province of southern Spain, formed in 1833 of 
districts belonging to Andalusia , bounded on the N by Ciudad 
Real and Albacete, E by Albacete and Granada, S by Granada, 
and W by Cordova Pop (1900), 474,490, area, 5848 sq in 
Jaen comprises the upper basin of the river Guadalquivir, which 
traverses the central districts from east to west, and is enclosed 
on the north, south and east by mountain ranges, while on the 
west It is entered by the great Andalusian plain ihe Sierra 
Morena, which divides Andalusia from New Castile, extends 
along the northern half of the province, its most prominent 
ridges being the Loma de Chiclana and the Loma de Ubeda, 
the Sierras de Segura, in the east, derive their name from the 
river Segura, which rises just within the border, and between 
the last-named watershed, its continuation the Sierra del Pozo, 
and the parallel Sierra de C azorla, is the source of the Guadal- 
quivir The loftiest summits in the province are those of the 
Sierra Magma (7103 ft ) farther west and south Apart from 
the Guadalquivir the only large rivers are its right-hand tribii- 
tanes the Jdndula and Guadalimar, its left-hand tributary the 
Guadiana Menor, and the Segura, which flows east and south 
to the Mediterranean 

In a region which vanes so markedly in the altitude of its surface, 
the chmate is naturally unequal , and, w hile the bleak, wind swept 
highlands are only available as sheep-walks, tlic well watered and . 
fertile valleys favour the cultivation of the vine, the olive and all 
kinds of cereals The mincial wealth ol Jaen has bten known since 
Roman times, and mining is an important industry, with its centre 
at Lindrcs Over 400 lead mines were worked in 1903 , small quanti- 
ties of iron, copper and salt arc also obtained Iherc is some trade 
m sawn timber and cloth , esparto fabrics, alcohol and oil arc man 11- i 
factured The roads, partly ow ing to the development of mining, arc 
more numerous and better kept than ui most Spanish provinces 
Railway communication is also very complete in the western dis- 
tricts, as the mam Ime Mad nd-Cordova- Seville passes through them 
and IS joined south of Lindres by two important laihvays — from 
Algeciras and Malaga on the south west, and from Almcria on the 
south-east The eastern half of jaen is inacccssibk by rail In the 
western half arc Jaen, the capital (pop 20,434), with Andujar 

<16,302), Baeza (14,379), Bailen (7420), Lindrcs (38,245), Marios 
(17,078) and Ubeda (19,913) Other towns of more than 7000 
inhabitants arc Aleald la Real, Alcaudete, Arjona, La Carolina and 
Porcuna, in the west , and C^zorla, Quesada, Torrcdonjimeno, 
Villacanllo and Villanueva del Arzobispo, in the cast 

JAENy the capital of the Spanish province of Jaen, on the 
Lindres-Puentc Gtnil railway, 1500 ft abovt the sea Pop 
(1900), 26,434 Jaen is finely situated on the well-wooded 
northern slopes of the Jabalciiz Mountains, overlooking the 
picturesque valleys of the Jaen and Guadalbiillon rivers, which 
flow north into the Guadalquivir The hillside upon which the 
narrow and irregular city streets rise in terraces is fortified with 
Moorish walls and a Moonsh citadel Jaen is an episcopal see 
Its cathedral was founded in 1532 , and, although it remained 
unfinished until late in the i8th century^, its mam characteristics 
are those of the Renaissance period Ihe city contains many 
churches and convents, a library, art galleries, theatres, barracks 
and hospitals Its manufactures include leather, soap, alcohol 
and linen , and it was formerly celebrated for its silk There are 
hot mineral springs in the mountains, 2 m south 

The identilication of Jaen with the Roman Aurinx, which has 
sometimes been suggested, is extremely questionable After the 
Moorish conquest Jaen was an important commercial centre, under 
the name of Jayyan , and ultimately became capital of a petty king 
dom, which was brought to an end only in 1246 by Ferdinand III 
of Castille, who transferred hither the bishopric of Baeza in 1248 
Ferdinand IV died at Jaen m 1312 In 1712 the city suffered 
severely from an earthquake 


JAFARABAD, a state of India, in the Kathiawar agency of 
Bombay, forming part of the territory of the nawab of Janjira , 
area, 42 sq m , pop (1901), 12,097, estimated revenue, £4000 
The town of Jafarabad (pop 6038), situated on the estuary of a 
river, carries on a large coasting trade 

JAFFNA, a town of Ceylon, at the northern extremity of the 
island The fort was described by Sir J Emerson Tennent as 
** the most perfect little military work in Ceylon — a pentagon 
built of blocks of white coral ” The European part of the town 
bears the Dutch stamp more distinctly than any other town in 
the island, and there still exists a Dutch Presbyterian chuich 
Several of the church buildings date from the time of the Portu- 
guese In 1901 Jaffna had a population of 33,879, while in the 
district or peninsula of the same name there were 300,851 persons, 
nearly all Tamils, the only Euiopeans being the civil servants and 
a few planters Coco-nut planting has not been successful of 
recent years The natives grow palmyras freely, and have a 
trade m the fibre of this palm They also grow and export 
tobacco, but not enough rice for their own requirements A 
steamer calls weekly, and there is considerable trade The 
railway extension from Kurunegala due north to Jaffna and the 
coast was commenced m 1900 Jaffna is the seat of a govern- 
ment agent and district judge, and criminal sessions of the 
supreme court are regularly held Jaffna, or, as the natives call 
it, Yalpannan, was occupied by the lamils about 204 b c , and 
there continued to be Tamil rajahs of Jaffna till 1617, when the 
Portuguese took possession of the place As early as i ^44 the 
missionaries under Francis Xavier had made converts m this 
part of Ceylcn, and after the conquest the Portuguese main- 
tained their proselytizing zeal They had a Jesuit college, a 
hrantiscan and a Dominican monastery The Dutch drove out 
the Portuguese m 1658 The Church of England Missionary 
Society began its w^ork in Jaffna m 1818, and the American 
Missionary Society in 1822 

JAGER, GUSTAV (1832- ), German naturalist and 

hygienist, was bom at Burg m Y urttemberg on the 23rd of June 
1832 After studying medicine at Tubingen he became a teacher 
of zoology at Vienna In 1868 he was appointed professor of 
zoology at the academy of Hohenheim, and subseciucntly he 
became teacher of zoology and anthropology at Stuttgart poly- 
technic and professor of phy siology at the veterinary school In 
1884 he abandoned teaching and started practice as a physician 
in Stuttgart He wrote vanous works on biological subjects, 
including Die Danvmsche Theorie und thre Stellung zu Moral und 
Religion (1869), Lehrbuch dcr allgemeinen Zoologie (1871-1878), 
and Die Entdecknng der Seele In 1876 he suggested an 

hypothesis m explanation of heredity, resembling the germ- 
plasm theory subsequently elaborated by August Weismann, to 
the effect that the germinal protoplasm retains its specific 
properties from generation to generation, dividing m each re- 
production into an ontogenetic portion, out of which the 
individual is built up, and a phylogenetic portion, which is 
reserved to form the reproductive matenal of the mature off- 
spring In Die Normalkleidung aU Gesundheitsschulz (1880) he 
advocated the system of clothing associated with his name, 
objecting especially to the use of any kind of vegetable fibre 
for clothes 

JAGERNDORF (Czech, Knwv), a town of Austria, in Silesia, 
18 m N W of Troppau by rail Pop (1900), 14,675, mostly 
German It is situated on the Oppa and possesses a chateau 
belonging to Prince Liechtenstein, who holds extensive estates 
in the distnet Jagerndoif has large manufactories of cloth, 
woollens, linen and machmes, and carries on an active trade 
On the neighbouring hill of Burgberg (1420 ft ) are a church, 
much visited as a place of pilgrimage, and the rums of the scat 
of the former princes of Jagerndorf The claim of Prussia to 
the principality of Jagerndorf was the occasion of the first 
Silesian war (1740-1742), but in the partition, which followed, 
Austria retained the larger'^ortion of it Jagerndorf sufferecl 
severely during the Thirty Ycars^ Wai, and was the scene of 
engagements between the Prussians and Austrians in May 1745 
and in January 1779 
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JAGERSFONTEIN, a town in the Orange Free State, 50 m 
N W by rail of Spnngfontein on the trunk line from Cape iown 
to Pretoria Pop (1904), 5657 — 1293 whiteb and 4364 coloured 
persons Jagersfontein, which occupies a pleasant situation on 
the open veld about 4500 ft above the sea, owes its existence to 
the valuable diamond mine discovered here in 1870 The first 
diamond, a stone of 50 carats, was found m August of that year, 
and digging immediately began The discovery a few weeks 
later of the much richer mines at Bultfontein and Du foils 
Pan, followed by the great finds at De Beers and Colesberg 
Kop (Kimberley) caused Jagersfontein to be neglected for several 
years Up to 1887 the claims in the mine were held by a large 
number of individuals, but coincident with the efforts to amalga- 
mate the interest in the Kimberle) mines a similar movement 
took place at Jagersfontein, and by 1893 all the claims became 
the property of one company, ^vhlch Las a working arrangement 
with the De Beers corporation The mine, which is worked on 
the open system and has a depth of 450 ft , yields stones of very 
fine quality, but the annual output does not exceed in value 
£500,000 In 1909 a shaft 950 ft deep was sunk with a view to 
working the mine on the underground system Among the 
famous stones found in the mine are the “ Excelsior ” (w^eighing 
971 carats, and larger than any oreviously discovered) and the 
“ Jubilee” (see Diamond) The town was created a munui- 
pality in 1904 

Fourteen miles east of Jagersfontein is Boomplaats, the site 
of the battle fought in 1848 between the Boers undei A W 
Pretorius and the British under Sir Harry Smith (see Orangf 
Free State History) 

JAGO, RICHARD (1715-1781), English poet, third son of 
Richard Jago, rector of Beaudesert, Warwickshire, was bom m 
1715 He went up to University College, Oxford, in 1732, and 
took his degree in 1736 He was ordained to the curacy of 
Snitterfield, Warwickshire, in 1737, and became rector in 1754, 
and, although he subsequently received other preferments, 
Snitterfield remained his favourite residence He died there on 
the 8th of May 1781 He was twice married Jago’s best- 
known poem. The Blackbirds, was first printed in Hawkesworth’s 
Adventurer (No 37, Maich 13, 1753), and was generally attri- 
buted to Gilbert West, but Jago published it m his own name, 
with other poems, in R Dodsley s Collection of Poems (vol iv 
1755) In 1767 appeared a topographical poem, Edge Util, or 
the Rural Prospect delineated and moralized , two separate sermons 
were published in 1755 , and in 1768 Labour and Genius, a Fable 
Shortly before his death Jago revised his poems, and they were 
published in 1784 by his friend, John Scott Hylton, as Poems 
Moral and Descriptive 

Sec a notice prefixed to the edition of 1784 , A Chalmcis, English 
Poets (\ol xvii , 1810) , r L Colvile, Warwickshire Worthies (1870) , 
some bio/^raphical notes are to be found in the letters of Shenstonc 
to Jago printed in vol 111 of Shenstone's Woiks (1769) 

JAGUAR {Eehs onca), the largest species of the Felidae found 
on the American ccmtinent, where it ranges from Texas through 
Central and South America to Patagonia In the countries 
which bound its northern limit it is not frequentlv met with, but 
in South America it is quite common, and Don Felix de Azara 
states that when the Spaniards first settled in the district between 
Montevideo and Santa F6, as manv as two thousand were killed 
yearl} The jaguar is usually found singly (sometimes in pairs), 
ind preys upon such quadrupeds as the horse, tapir, capybara, 
dogs or cattle It often feeds on fresh-water turtles , sometimes 
following the reptiles into the watei to effect a capture, it inserts 
a paw between the shells and drags out the body of the turtle by 
means of its sharp claws Occasionally after having tasted 
human flesh, the jaguar becomes a confirmed man-eater The 
cry of this great cat, which is heard at night, and most frequentlv 
during the pairing season, is deep and hoarse in tone, and consists, 
of the sound pu, pu, often repeated The female brings forth 
from two to four cubs tov/ards the close of the year, which are 
able to follow their mother in about fifteen days after birth The 
ground colour of the jaguar vanes greatly, ranging from white 
to black, the rosette markings in the extremes being but faintly 


visible The general or typical coloration is, however, a rich tan 
upon the head, neck, body, outside of legs, and tail near the root 
The upper part of the head and sides of the face are thickly 
marked with small black spots, and the rest of body is covered 
with rosettes, formed of rings of black spots, with a black spot in 
the centre, and ranged lengthwise along the body in five to seven 
rows on each side These black rings are heaviest along the back 
Ihe lips, throat, breast and belly, the inside of the legs and the 
lower sides of tail are pure white, marked with irregular spots of 
black, those on the breast being long bars and on the belly and 
inside of legs large blotches The tail has large black spots neap 
the root, some with light centres, and from about midway of its 
length to the tip it is ringed with black The ears are black 



Ihe jaguar {Pelts onca) 


behind, with a large buff spot near the tip The nose and upper 
lip are light rufous brown The size v^anes, the total length of a 
very large specimen measuiing 6 ft 9 in , the avciagc length, 
however, is about 4 ft from the nose to root of tail In form 
the jaguar is thick set , it docs not stand high upon its kgs , and 
in comparison with the leopard is heavily built , but its move- 
ments are very rapid, and it is fully as agile as its more graceful 
relative The skull resembles that of the lion and tiger, but is 
much bioader in proportion to its length, and mav be identified 
by the presence of a tuberde on the inner edge of the orbit 
Ihe species has been divided into a nuinbei of local forms, 
regarded by some American naturalists as distinct species, but 
preferabl) ranked as sub-species or races 
JAGUARONDI, or Yaglarondi (Felts jaguaiondt), a South 
American wild cat, found in Brazil, Paraguay and Guiana, rang- 
ing to north-eastern Mexico 1 his relativclv small cat, uniformly 
coloured, 1^ gtneiall) of some shade of brownish-grey, but in some 
individuals the fur has a rufous coat, while in others grey pre- 
dominates These eats are said by'^ Don Lelix de Azara to keep 
to ( over, w ithout venturing into open places They attack tame 
poultrv and also young fawns The names jaguarondi and eyra 
aie applied indifferently to this species and Felis eyra 

JAHANABAD,a town of British India in Gaya district, Bengal, 
situated on a biandi of the East Indian railway Pop (1901), 
7018 It was once a flouiishing trading town, and in 1760 it 
formed one of the eight blanches of the Fast India Company’s 
central factory at Patna Since the mtiodiu tion of Mamhcstei 
goods, the trade of the town in cotton doth has almost entirely 
ceased , but large numbers of the Jolaha or Mahommedan weaver 
caste live in the neighbourhood 
JAHANGIR, or Jehangir (1569-1627), Mogul emperor of 
Delhi, succeeded his father Akbar the Great in 1605 His name 
was Salim, but he assumed tlie title of Jahangir, “ Conqueror of 
the World,” on his accession It was in his reign that Sir 
Thomas Roe came as ambassador of James 1 , on behalf of the 
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English company He was a dissolute ruler, much addicted to 
drunkenness, and his reign is chiefly notable for the influence 
enjoyed by his wife Nur Jahan, the Light of the World.” 
At first she influenced Jahangir for good, but surrounding 
herself with her relatives she aroused the jealousy of the 
imperial princes, and Jahangii died in 1627 in the midst of 
a rebellion head^ by his son, Khurram or Shah Jahan, and 
his greatest general, Mahabat Khan The tomb of Jahangir 
IS situated in the gardens of Shahdera on the outskirts of 
Laliore, 

JAHI? (Abu 'Uthman ‘Amr ibn Bahr di-Jvhu, te “the 
man the pupils of whose eyes are prominent”) (d 869), 
Arabian writer He spent his life and devoted himself m Basra 
chiefly to the study of polite literature A Mu'tazilite in his 
religious beliefs, he developed a system of his own and founded 
a sect named after him He was favoured by Ibn uz-Zaiyat, the 
vizier of the cahph Wfithiq 

His work, the htiah ul-Bayan wat-Tabyin^ a discursive treatise 
on rhetoric, has been published m two volumes at Cairo (1895) 1 he 

Kttab ul^Mahistn wal-Addad was edited by G van Vloten as Le 
Ltvredes beautisei des antitheses (Leidarii 1898) , ihe Kttab aUBu-hald 
Le Ltttte des avares^ ed by the same (Leiden, 1900) , two other smaller 
works, the Excellences of the Tvrks and the Supenortty tn Glory of 
the Blanks over the Whites, also prepared by the same The Kitab 
ul Hayawdn, or “ Book of Animals/' a philological and literary not 
a scientific, work, was published at Cairo ^1906) (G W T ) j 

JAHII. FRIEDRIOH LUDWIG (T77S<id52), German peda- 
gogue and patriot, commonly called Turnvater (“ father of 
Gymnastics”), was born in Lanz on the nth of August 1778 
He studied theology and philology from 1796 to 1802 at Halle, 
Gottingen and Greifswald iViter Jena he joined the Prussian 
army In 1809 he went to Berlm, where he became a teacher at 
the Gymnasium zum Grauen as well as at the Plamann School 
Brooding upon the humiliation ot his native land by Napoleon, 
he conceived the idea of restoring the spirits of his countrymen 
by the development of their physical and moral powers through 
the practice of gymnastics The first Turnplatz, or open-air 
gymnasium, was opened by him at Berlin in 18 ri, and the 
movement spread rapidly, the young gymnasts bemg taught 
to regard themselves as members of a kmd of gild for the 
emancipation of their fatherland This patriotic spirit was 
nourished in no small degree by the wiitmgs of Jahn Early m 
1813 he took an active part ?t Breslau in the formation of the 
famous corp«! of Lutzow, a battalion of which he commanded, 
though during the same period he was often employed in secret 
service After the war he returned to Berlin, where he w^as 
appointed state teacher of gymnastics \s such he was a leader 
m the formation of the student Burschensekaften (patriotic 
fiatemities) in Jena 

A man of democratic nature, rugged, honest, eccentric and 
outspoken, Jahn often came into collision with the reactionary 
spirit of the time, and this conflict resulted in 1819 in the closing 
of the Turnplatz and the arrest of Jahn himself Kept in semi- 
confinement at the fortress of Kolberg until 1824, he was then 
sentenced to imprisonment for two years , but this sentence was 
reversed in 1825, though he was forbidden to live within ten 
miles of Berlin He therefore took up his residence at Freyburg 
on the Unstrut, where he remained until his death, with the 
exception of a short period in 1828, v/hen he was exiled to 
Colleda on a charge of sed'tion In 1840 he was decorated by 
the Prussian government with the Iron Cross for bravery in the 
wars against Napoleon In the spring of 1848 he was elected by 
the distnct of Naumburg to the German National Parliament 
Jahn died on the 15th of October 1852 in Freyburg, where a 
monument was erected m his honour m 1859 

Among his works are the following Beretcherung des hochdeutschen 
Sprachschatze^ (Leipzig, 1806), Deutsches Volksthum (Lubcck, i8ioi, 
Runenblatter (Frankfort, 1814), Neue Runet blatter (Naumburg, 1828), 
Merke zum deutschen Volksthum (Hildburghausen, 1833), and 
Selbstvertheidigung (Vimlicatnn) (Leipzig, 186^ A complete 
edition of hi‘ works appeared xt Hof m 1 884-1887 See the biography 
by Schultheisb (Berlm, 1894), and John ais Erxteher, by Fnedrich 
(Munich, 1893) 


JAHN> JOHANN (17^0-1816), German Orientalist, was bom 
at Tasswitz, Moravia, on the i8th of June 1750 He studied philo- 
sophy at Olmutz, and m 1772 began his theological studies at 
the Prcnaonstrateasian convent of Bruck, near Znaim Having 
been ordained in 1775, he for a short tune held a cure at Mishtz, 
but was soon recalled to Bruck as professor of Oriental languages 
and Biblical hermeneutics On the suppression of the convent 
by Joseph II m 1784, Jahn took up similar work at Olmutz, and 
in 1789 he was transferred to Vienna as professor of Oriental 
languages, biblical archaeology and dogmatics In 1792 he 
published his Etnletiung ins AUe Testament (2 vols ), which soon 
brought him into trouble , the cardinal-archbishop of Vienna laid 
a complaint against him for having departed from the traditional 
tcacliing of the Church, eg hy asserting Job, Jonah, Tobit and 
Judith to be didactic poems, and the cases of demomacal pos- 
session in tne New Testament to be cases of dangerous dusease 
An ecclesiastical commission reported that the views themselves 
were not necessarily heretical, but that Jalin had erred in showing 
too little consideration for tne \ lews of German Catholic theo- 
logians in commg into conflict with his bishop, and in laising 
difficult problems by which the unlearned might be led astray 
He was accordingly advised to modify his exp **05810115 m future 
Although he appears honestly to have accepted this judgment, 
the hostility of his opponents did not cease until at last (1806) he 
wis compelled to accept a canonry at St Stephen’s, Vienna, 
which mvolved the resignation of his chair This step had been 
preceded by the condemnation of his Introductto tn Itbros sacros 
veiens foederis tn compendium redacta, published in 1804, and 
also of his Archaeologia bihltca tn compendium redacta (1803) 
Ihe only work 01 importance, outside the region of mere philo- 
logy, afterwards published by him, was the Enchiridion Het men- 
eultcae (1812) He died on the i6th of August 1816 

Beside*; the works already mentioned, he published Hebratsche 
Sprachlchre fur Anfdnger (1792) , Aramdtschi od chaldduche u 
synsche Sprachlchre fur Anf anger {ijg ^) , Arabische Sprachlehre (1796), 
Elementarbuch der hebr Sprache (1799; . Chaldaische Chrestomathie 
(xSoo) , Arabtsche Chrestomathis (1802) , Lexicon arabito latinnm 
chrestomathiae accommodatum (1802) , an edition of the Hebrew 
Bible (t8o6) , Grammattca linguae hebratcae (1809) , a critical com- 
mentary on the Messianic passages of the Old Testament {Vahania 
propheiatum de Jem Messia, 1815) la 1S21 a collection of Nach 
trage appeared, con tuning six dissertations on Biblical subjects 
The English translition of the Archaeologia by 1 C Upham (1840) 
hab pissed through several editions 

JAHN, OITO (1813-1869), German archaeologist, philologist, 
and writer on art and musu , was born at Kiel on the i6th of 
June 1813 After the completion of his university studies at 
Kiel, Leipzig and Berlin, he ti a veiled for three years 111 France 
and luly, m 1839 he became pnvatdozent at Kiel, and in 1842 
piofessoi-extraoidinary of archaeology and philology at Greifs- 
wald (ordinary professor 1S45) In 1847 he accepted the chair 
of archaeology al Leipzig, of which he was deprived in 1851 for 
having taken part m the political movement^ of 1848 -1849 In 
1855 he was appointed professor of the science of antiquity, and 
director of the academical art museum at Bonn, and in 1867 he 
was called to succeed E Gerhard at Berlin He died at 
Gottingen, on the 9th of September 1869 

The following are the most important of his works i Archaeo- 
logical Palamedes (1836) , Telepnos u Troths (1841), Die uemalde 
des Polygnot (1841) . Pentheus u die Manaden (1841) , Pans u 
Oinone (1844) , Die hellemsche hunst (i8-j6) , Pet*ho, die Gotttn dcr 
Uberredung (1847) , Ober ei,nge Darstellungen des Pans Urfetls 
(1849) , Die ftootontsche Cista (1852) , Pausamae descnptio arcts 
Aihmarum (3rd c^l , 1901) , Darstellungen /techtscher Dichter aiif 
Vasenbtldern (i86i) 2 Philological Critical editions of Juvenal, 

Pcrsius and Sulpicia (3rd ed by F Bucheler, 189^) , Censoiiniis 
(1845) , Florus (1852) , Cicero's Brutus (4th ed , 1877) , and Orator 
(3rd ed , 1869) , the Penochae of Livy (1853) , the Psyche et Cuptdo 
of Apulems (3rd ed , 1884 , 5th ed , 1905) , tongmus (1867, 3rd ed 
by J Vahlen, 1905) 3 Biographical and aesthetic Ueber Mendels 

sohns Paulies (1842) , Biographic Mozarts, a work of extraordinary 
labour, and of great importance Jor the history 01 music (3rd ed by 
H Disters, 1889-1891 , Eng trans byP D Townsend, i8qi), 

Uhland (1863; , Gesammelte Aufsdtxe uber Mustk (i860) , Btegraph- 
tsche A ufsdtze (1866) His Gnechtsc he Bilderchromken was published 

I aiter his death, by his nephew A Michaelis, who has written an 
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exhaustive biography m /tllgsnmne Deutsche Biogfikphu^ xiu , see 
also J Vahlei^Otfo John (1870) , C Bursiaa, Geschtchte der classtschen 
Philologie tn Deutschland 

JAHRUM, a town and district of Persia in the pirovince of 
Fars, S E of Shiraz and S W of Darab The district has 
thirty-three villages and is famous for its celebrated shdJtdn 
, dates, which are exported m great quantities , it also produces 
much tobacco and fruit The water supply is scanty, and most 
of the irrigation is by water drawn from wells The town of 
Jahruin, situated about 90 m S E of Shiraz, is surrounded by 
a mud-wall 3 m in circuit which was constructed in 1834 It 
has a population of ibout 15,000, one half living mside and the 
other half outside the walls It is the market for the produce of 
the surrounding districts, has six caravanserais and a post office 

JAINS, the most numerous and influential sect of heretics, or 
nonconformists to the Brahmanical system of Hinduism, in 
India They are found m every province of upper Hindustan, 
in the cities along the Ganges and in Calcutta But they arc 
more numerous to the west— in Mewar, Gujarat, and in the upper 
part of the Malabar coast — and are also scattered throughout the 
whole of the southern peninsula They are mostly traders, and 
live in the towns , anci the wealth of many of their community 
gives them a social importance greater than would result from 
their mere numbers In the Indiin census of 1901 they are 
returned as being 1,334,140 in number Tbeir magnificent 
senes of temples and shrines on Mount Abu, one of the seven 
wonders of India, is perhaps the most striking outward sign of 
their wealth and importance 

The Jams are the last direct representatives on the continent 
of India of those schools of thought which giew out of the active 
philosophical speculation and earnest spirit of religious inquiry 
that prevailed in the valley of the Ganges durmg the 5th and 
6th centimes before the Qmslian era For many centuries 
Jainism was so overshadowed by that stupendous movement, 
bom at the same time and in the same place, which we call 
Buddhism, that it remained almost unnoticed by the side of its 
powerful rival But when Buddhism, whose widely open doors 
liad absoibed the mass of the community, became thereby 
coirupted from its pwistine purity and gradually died away, the 
smaller school of the Jains, less diametrically opposed to ihe 
victorious orthodox creed of the Brahmans, survived, and m 
some degree took its olace 

Jainism purports 10 he the system of belief promulgated by 
Vaddhamina, better known by his epithet of Maha-vim (the 
great hero), who was a contemporary of Gotama, the Buddha 
But the Jams, like the Buddhists, believe that the same system 
had previously been proclaimed through countless ages by each 
one of a succession of earlier teachers Ihe Jains count <^went> - 
four such prophets, whom they ( ill Jmas, or flrthankaras, that 
IS, conquerors or leaders of schools of thought It is from this 
word Jma that the modern name Jamas, meaning followers of 
the Jina, or of the Jmas, is derived This legend of the twenty- 
foui Jmas contains a germ of truth Maha-vira was not an 
originator, he merely carried on, wnth but slight changes, a 
system which existed before his t^me, and which probably owes 
Its most distinguishing features to a teacher named Parswa, who 
ranks in the succession of Jmas as the prcdeces«?or of Maha-vira 
Parswa is said, in the Jam chronolog>, to have been bom two 
hundred yeais before Mahi-vlra (that is, about 760 n c ), but 
the only contiusion that it is safe to draw from this statement is 
that P5.rswa was considerably earlier in point of time than Maha- 
vira Very httle reliance can be placed upon the details reported 
m the Jam books concerning the previous Jmas in the list of the 
twenty-four Tirthankaras The cunous will find m them many 
reminiscences of Hindu and Buddhist legend, and the anti 
quary must notice the distinctive symbols assigned to each, m 
order to recognize the statues of the different Jmas, otherwise 
identical, in the different Jam temples 

The Jams are divided into two great parties — the Dtgambaras, 
or Sky-clad Ones, and the Svetdmbaras, or the Wlute-robed 
Ones The latter have only as yet been traced, and that doubt- 
fully, as far back as the 5th century after Christ , the former ore 


almost certainly the same as the Nigan^has, who are referred to 
in numerous passages of the Buddhist Pah Piiakas, and must 
therefore be at least as old as the 6th century b c In many of 
these passages the Nigaotlias are menuoned as contemporaneous 
with the Buddha , and details enough arc given concerning their 
leader Niguntha Nata-put x (that is, the Nig niha of the 
JnAtrika clan) to enable us to identify him, without aoy doubt, 
as the same person as the Vaddhamina liiah^-vira of the Jain 
books This remarkable confirmation, from the scriptures of a 
rival religion, of tlie jam tradition i'. conclusive as to the date 
of Maha-vira The Nigaolhas arc referred to in one of Asoka^s- 
edicts {Corpus InscrtpUonum, Plate xx ) Un ortunateJy the 
account of the teachings of Nigantha Nata-putu given m the 
Buddhist scriptures are, like tho<ie ot the Buddha’s teachmgs 
given m the Brahmanical literature, very meagre 

/atn LiUfai%i¥€ — The Jain scriptures themseTves, though based 
on earlier traditions, are not older m their present form than the 
5tU century of our era ihe most distinctive!/ saciied books are 
called the foity five Agamas, consisting of eleven Angas, twelve 
Upangas, ten Pakinnakas, six Chedas, four Mula sQtr'is and two 
other books Devaddhi Ganin, who occu 10s among the Jains a 

g >sitioii very similar to that occupied among the Buddhists by 
uddhagho^a., collected the then existmg traditions and teachings 
of the sect into these forty five Agamas Like the Buddhist 
scriptures, the earlier Jain books are written m a dialect of their 
own, the so called Jama Prakrit , and it was not till between 
A D looo and 1100 that the Jams adopted Sanskrit as their literary 
language Considerable progress lias l)ecn made m ^he publication 
and elucidation of these original authonins But a great deal 
rema ns yet to be done The oldest books now in the possession of 
the modern Jams purpoit to go back, not to the founaation of the 
existmg order m the 6th century b c , but only to the time of Bhad- 
rabaJhu, tarcc ccntaricB later The whole of Uie still older literature, 
on which the revision then made was based, the bo exiled Purvas, 
hav^. been lost And the existing canonical books, while preserving 
a great deal that was probably lienved from them, contain much 
later material ihe problem remains to sort out the older from the 
later, to distinguish l^etween the earlier form of the faith and its 
subsequent developments, and to c-oilect the numerous data for the 
general, social, mdiistiial, religious and political history of India 
Professor Weber gave a fairly full and carefully-diawii-up analysis of 
the whole of the more ancient books m the second part of the second 
volume of his Catalogue of the Sanshytt MSS at Berlin published m 
1888, and in voLs xvi indxvii oilws I ndische St adun An English 
translation of these last was pubhahed fi*‘st in the Indian Antiquary^ 
and then separately at Ik^ml ay, 189^ Profess )r Bhandarkar gave 
ail account of the con ten lx* of mmy later works in his Report on the 
Search for Sanskrit MSS , Bombay, 1883 Only a small beginning 
has been made in cd tmg and translating these works I he best 
prfci'i of a long book can necessarily only deal with the more impor- 
tant features m it And in the choice of what should be included 
the pricis-vint»T will often omit the points some subsequent investi- 
gator may most especially want All the older works ought there- 
fore to be edited and translated in full and properly indexed Ihe 
Jams themselves have now printed in Bombay a cornpleb edition 
of their sacred books But the enhr?! value of this edition, and of 
other editions of separate texts pnnteci elsewhere m Indua, leaves 
much to be desired Professor Jacobi has edited and tianslaiod the 
Kalpa S/ffra, containing i life ol the founder of the Jam order , but 
this can scarcely be oldv^i linn the 5th ccnluiy of our era He has 
also edited and translated the Ayatanya Sutia of the Svetambara 
Jam . The text, published by the Pah text Society, is of 140 pages 
octavo The hrst part of it, about yi pages, is a very old document 
on the Jain views as to conduct, and the remainder consists of 
appendices, added it dihornit limes, on the same subject The 
older part may go back early as the 3rd century b c , and it sets 
out more t specially the Jam doctiineof tapasjor sdf-mortihcatiou, in 
contradistinction to the Buddlust view, whieh condemned asceticism 
The rules of conduct in this Inxjk aic for members of the order Dr 
Rudolf Hocrnlc edibd ind lianslated an ancient work on the 
rules of conduct for laymen, the f/iv saga Dasr o ' Professoi Leumann 
edited another of the older works, the Aupaputika Sutra, and a 
fourth, entitled the J)usa vaikdlika Sdtra, liotn of tliem published by 
the German Onenbii Socictv Piofe-),or J icobi translated two more, 
the Uttarddhydvana and the Sutra Kritanga ^ FiniUy Dr Barnett 
has translated two others in vol xvu of the Oriental Translation 
bund (new scries, London 1907) Ihus about one fiftieth part of 
these mtcrestmg and valuable okl records is now accessible to the 
European scholar Ihc sect of the hvetambaras has preserved the 
oldest literatures Dr Hexernlc has treated of the cirly history of 

' Published in the Bibliotheca Indica, Calcutta, 1888 
* These two, and the other two mentioned above, form vols 1 and 
II of hia Jaina Sutras, published in the Sabred Books of the East 
(1884, 1895) 
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the sect m the Proceedings of the Asiatic Society of Bengal for 1898 
Several scholars — notably Bhagvaniai IndrajI, Mr Lewis Rice and 
Hofrath Buhler ’ — have treated of the remarkable archaeological 
discovenes lately made These confirm the older records in many 
details, and show that the Jams, m the centuries before the Christian 
era, were a wealthy and important body in widely separated parts 
of India 

Jatmsm — ^The most distmguishing outward peculiarity of 
Maha-vira and of his earliest followers was their practice of 
going quite naked, whence the term Dtgambara Against this 
custom, Gotama, the Buddha, especially warned his followers , 
and it IS referred to in the well-known Greek phrase, Gymnoso- 
phtst, used already by Megasthenes, which applies very aptly to 
the Nigapthas Even the earliest name Nigantha, which means 
** free from bonds,” may not be without allusions to this curious 
bebef in the sanctity of nakedness, though it also alluded to 
freedom from the bonds of sin and of transmigration The statues 
of the Jinas in the Jain temples, some of which are of enormous 
size, are still always quite naked, but the Jams themselves 
have abandoned the practice, the Digambaras being sky-clad at 
meal-time only, and the Svetambaras being always completely 
clothed And even among the Digambaras it is only the re- 
cluses or YattSy men devoted to a religious life, who carry out 
this practice The Jain laity — the Srdvakas, or disciples— do 
not adopt it 

The Jain views of life were, in the most important and essen- 
tial respects, the exact reverse of the Buddhist views The 
two orders, Buddhist and Jam, were not only, and from the first, 
independent, but directly opposed the one to the other In 
philosophy the Jams are the most thorough-going supporters 
of the old animistic position Nearly evervthmg, according to 
them, has a soul within its outward visible shape— not only men 
and animals, but also all plants, and even particles of earth, and 
of w^ater (when it is cold), and fire and wind Tht Buddhist 
theory, as is well known, is put together without the hypothesis 
of “ soul ** at all The word the Jams use for soul is which 
means life, and there is much analogy between many of the 
expressions they use and the view that the ultimate cells and 
atoms are all, in a more or less modified sense, alive They 
regard good and evil and space as ultimate substances which 
come into direct contact with the minute souls m everything 
And their best-known position m regard to the points most 
discussed in philosophy is Sydd-vdda, the doctime that you maj 
say ** Yes ” and at the same time “ No ” to everything You 
can affirm the eternity of the world, for instance, from one point 
of view, and at the same time deny it from another, or, at 
different times and in different connexions, you may one day 
affirm it and another day deny it This position both leads to 
vagueness of thought and explains why Jamism has had so little 
influence over other schools of philosophy m India On the 
other hand, the Jams are as determined m their views of asceti- 
cism (tapas) as they were compromising m their views of philo- 
sophy Any injury done to the “ souls ” being one of the worst 
of iniquities, the good monk should not wash his clothes (indeed, 
the most austere will reject clothes altogether), nor even wash 
his teeth, for fear of injuring living things “ Subdue the body, 
chastise thyself, weaken thyself, just as fire consumes dry wood ” 
It was by suppressing, through such self-torture, the influence 
on hib soul of all sensations that the Jam could obtain 
salvation It is related of the founder himself, the Maha-vira, 
tliat after twelve years’ penance he thus obtained Nirvana 
(Jacobi, Jama Sutras , 1 201) before he entered upon his career 
as a teacher And through the rest of his life, till he died at 
P&va, shortly before the Buddha, he followed the same habit 
of continual self-mortification The Buddha, on the other 
hand, obtained Nirvana in his 35th year, under the Bo tree, 
after he had abandoned penance , and through the rest 
of his life he spoke of penance as quite useless from his 
point of view 

There is no manual of Jainism as yet published, but there is a 

^ The Hatthi Gumphd and three other inscriptions at Cuttack 
[l^yden, 1885) , Sravana Bel^ola inscriptions (Bangalore, 1889) , 
Vienna Oriental Journal, vols 11 -v , Epigraphm indtea, vols 1 -vii 


great deal of information on various points in the introductions 
to the works referred to above Professor Jacobi, who is the best 
authority on the history of this sect, thus sums up the distinction 
between the Mahft-vlra and the Buddha “ MahA-vira was rather 
of the ordinary class of religious men in India He may be 
allowed a talent for religious matters, but he possessed not the 
genius which Buddha undoubtedly had The Buddha’s 

philosophy forms a system based on a few fundamental ideas, 
whilst that of Maha-vira scarcely forms a system, but is merely a 
sum of opinions (pannattts) on various subjects, no fundamental 
ideas being there to uphold the mass of metaphysical matter 
Besides this it is the ethical element that gives to the Buddhist 
writings their supenority over those of the Jams Maha-vIra 
treated ethics as corollary and subordmate to his metaphysics, 
with which he was chiefly concerned ” 

Additional Authorities — Bhadrabahu’s Kalfa Sutra, the re- 
cognized and popular manual of the bvetSmbara Jams, edited with 
English introduction by Professor Jacobi (Leipzig, 1879) , Hema- 
candra's “ Yoga S’astram,” edited by Wmdisch, in the Zeitschrift der 
deutschen morg Ges for 1874 , ' Zwei Jama Stotra," edited in the 
Indische Siudien, vol xv , Em Fragment der Bhagavati, by Professor 
Weber , MSmoires de VAcadirnie de Berlin (1866) , Niraydvaliya 
SuUa, edited by Dr Warren, with Dutch introduction (Amsterdam, 
1879) . Over de ^odsdienstige en mjsgeerige Begrtppen der Jamas, by 
Dr Warren (his doctor-dissertation, Zwolle, 1875) , Betirage zur 
Grammatik des J aina-prdkrit, by Dr Edward Muller (Berlin, 1876) , 
Colebrooke s Essays, vol 11 Mr J Burgess has an exhaustive account 
of the Jam Cave Temples (none older than the 7th century) m 
Fergusson and Burgess's Cave Temples m India (London, 1880) 

See also Hopkins' Religions of India (London, 1896), pp 280 96, 
and J G Buhler On the Indian Sect of the Jamas, edited by J 
Burgess (London, 1904) (T W R D ) 

JAIPUR, 01 Jeypore, a city and native state of India in the 
Rajputana agency The city is a prosperous place of com- 
paratively recent date It derives its name from the famous 
Maharaja Jai Sm^h II , who founded it m 1728 It is built of 
pink stucco m imitation of sandstone, and is remarkable for the 
width and regularity of its streets It is the only citj'^ in India 
that IS laid out m rectangular blocks, and it is divided by cross 
streets into six equal portions The mam streets are in ft 
wide and are paved, while the city is lighted by gas The 
regularity of plan, and the straight streets with the houses all 
built after the same pattern, deprive Jaipur of the charm of the 
East, while the painted mud walls of the houses give it the 
meretricious air of stage scenery The huge palace of the 
maharaja stands in the centre of the city Another noteworthy 
building is Jai Singh’s observatory The chief industries are m 
metals and marble, which are fostered by a school of art, founded 
in 1868 There is also a wealthy and enterprising community 
of native bankers The city has three colleges and several 
hospitals Pop (1901), 160,167 The ancient capital of Jaipur 
was Amber 

The State of Jaipur, which takes its name from the city, 
has a total area of 15,579 sq m Pop (1901), 2,658,666, showing 
a decrease of 6 % m the decade The estimated revenue is 
£430,000, and the tribute £27,000 The centre of the state is a 
sandy and barren plain 1600 ft above sea-level, bounded on the 
E by ranges of hills running north and south On the N and 
W it IS bounded by a broken chain of hills, an offshoot of the 
Aravalli mountains, beyond which lies the sandy desert of 
Rajputana The soil is generally sandy The hills are more 
or less covered with jungle trees, of no value except for fuel 
Towards the S and E the soil becomes more fertile Salt is 
largely manufactured and exported from the Sambhar lake, 
w'hich is worked by the government of India under an arrange- 
ment with the states of Jaipur and Jodhpur It yields salt of a 
very high quality The state is traversed by the Rajputana 
railway, with branches to Agra and Delhi 

The maharaja of Jaipur belongs to the Kachwaha clan of 
Rajputs, claiming descent from Rama, kmgof Ajodhya The state 
IS said to have been founded about 1128 by Dhula Rai, from 
Gwalior, who with his Kacljjvahas is said to have absorbed or 
driven out the petty chiefs The Jaipur house furnished to the 
Moguls some of their most distinguished generals Among 
them were Man Singh, who fought in Onssa and Assam, Jai 
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Singh, commonly known by his imperial title of Mirza Raja, 
whose name appears in all the wars of Aurangzeb in the Deccan , 
and Jai S ngh TI , or Sawai Jai Singh, the famous mathema- 
tician and astronomer, and the founder of Jaipur city 1 owards 
the end of the i8th century the Jats of Bharatpur and the chief 
of Alwar each annexed a portion of the territory^ of Jaipur 
By the end of the century the state was in great confusion, 
distracted by internal broils and impoverished by the exactions 
of the Mahrattas Ihe disputes between the chiefs of ]aipur 
and Jodhpur had brought both states to the verge of rum, and 
Amir Khan with the Pindaris was exhausting the country By 
a treaty in 1818 the protection of the British was extended to 
Jaipur and an annual tribute fixed In 1835 there was a serious 
disturbanc c in the city, after which the J^ritish government took 
measures to insist upon order and to reform the administration 
as w^ell as to support its effective action , and the state has 
gradually become well-governed and prosperous During the 
Mutiny of 1857 the maharaja assisted the British in every way 
that lay m his power Maharaja Madho Singh, GCST,G( VO, 
was born in i86t, and succeeded in 1882 He is distinguished 
for his enlightened administiation and his patronage of ait 
He was one of the primes who visited Fngland at the tune of 
King Edward’s coronation in 1902 It was he who started and 
endowed with a donation of 15 lakhs, afterw^ards increased to 
20 lakhs, of rupees (£133,000) the “ Indian People’s Famine 
lund ” The Jaipur imperial service transport corps saw service 
in the Chitral and Firah campaigns 

JAISALMER, or Jfysuimere, a town and native state of 
India in the Rajputana agency The town -stands on a nclgt 
of yellowish sandstone, crowned by a fort, which contain^ the 
palace an 1 several ornate Jam temples Man) of the hous' s 
and temples are finely seulptuied Pop (1901), 7137 I he 
area of the state is 16,062 sq m In 1901 the population was 

showing a decrease of 37 % in ten years, as f con- 
sequence of famine The estirnatecl revenue is about £6000, 
there is no tribute Jais, timer is almost entirclv a s-mdv waste, 

iorming a part of the great Indian desert The general aspect 
of the country is that of an interniinible sea of sandhills, of all 
shapes and sizes, some rising to a height of 150 ft Those in the 
west are covered with phog bushes, those in the cast with tufts 
of long grass Water is scarce, and gene rail) brackish, the 
average dep.h of the Wv 11 s is said to be about 250 ft There arc 

perennial stre ims, and onl\ one small riv cr, the Kakni, which, 
alter flowing a distance of 28 m , spreads over a large surf ice of 
flit ground, and forms a lake or 'flul called the Bhuj-Jhil The 
climate is diy and health) Throughout Jai&almer c.nl) run 
( lups, such as bajra, joaf, moth, til, Kc , are grown , spring ciops 
of wheat, bark), &c , aie ver) rue Owung to the ^wint 
iciinfill, iingatam is almost unknown 

Ihe main pait of the population had x wandering lite, giazing 
tlieir flocks and herds Large he ids of camels, horned cattle, sheep 
and goats aic kept The principal tiadc is m \nou 1 , ghi, camels, 
cattle and sheep Ihe chief mipjrts aie grain, ‘'Ugar, foieign cloth, 
puce goods, (^c Education is at a low ebb J un priest ire the 
chief schoolman lets, and their teaching is elementary Ihc ruler of 
Jaisalmcr is styled Jiahaiawal 'Ihe state siiffcied fiemi famine m 
1897, 1900 and other years, to such an extent that it has had to 
incur a heavy debt for extraoidinaiy cxpendituie Thcie arc no 
railways 

Ihe majority of the inhabitants aie Bhatti Rajputs, who take their 
name from an ancestor named Bhatti, renowned as a warrior when 
the tube were Deated in the luniab Shortly after this the elan 
was driven south \\ \rds, and found a refuge in the Indian desert, 
which was thenceforth its home Dcorij, a famous prince of 
the Bhatti family, is esteemed the real founder of the present 
Kisiliner dynasty, and with him the title of rdwal commenced 
In 11-56 jaisal tlm sixth m succession from Deorlj, founded the fort 
and city of Jaisalmci, and made it his capital In 1294 the Bhattis 
so tniaged the emperor Ah ud-din that his army captured and sacked 
the fort and city of jaisalmer, so that for some time it was quite 
deserted After this there is nothing to rccoid till the time of Kawal 
Sabal Singh, whose reign marks an epoch m Bhatti history in that he 
acknowledged the supremacy of the Mogul emperor Sh^h Jahni 
The Jaisalmer princes had now arrived at the height of their power, 
but from this time till the accession of RAwal Mulraj m 1762 the 
fortunes of the state rapidly declined, and most of its outlying 
provinces were lost In 1818 Mulnlj entered into political relation^ 
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with the British Mahaiawal Salivahan, bom m 1887, succeeded 
to tne chiefship in 1891 

JAJCE (pronounred 1 a a town of Bosni i, situated on the 
Pliva and VTbas rivers, and at the terminus of a branch railway 
from Serajevo, 62 m SE Pop (1899, about 4000 Jajee 
occupies a conieal hill overlooking one of the finest watcrlalK 
in Europe, wheie the Phva rushes down into the Vrbas, loo ft 
below The i|th century i itadcl which crowns this hill is si cl 
to have been built for Ilrvoje, duke of Spalato, on the model < 1 
the Castel del’ Uovo at Naples but the rescmblanee is vciv 
slight, and although both jajie and novo signify “ an egg,” tl e 
town pro’oably derives its ntme from the shape of tlie hill 
Ihe ruined church of St I Like said bv legend to lx the f vun- 
gelist’s burial place, has a fine Italian belfr> , and dates from the 
1 15th century Jezeru, s VV of Jajee, ccntains the Turkish 
fort of Djol-IIissar, or “ the Lake Fort ” In this ru .ghbourhood 
a line of waierfalls and meres, formed by the Phva, stretches 
for several miles, enclosed bv steep rocks and forcst-cKd moun- 
tains The power supplied by the main fall, at Jajeo, ’s used 
fc^r industrial purposes but the beauty of the town remans 
unimpaired 

From 1463 to 1528 Jajee was the principal outwork of eastern 
Christendom againsi the Tuik Venice contributed mcmey for 
its defence, and Hungary piovidcd armies, while the pc pi 
entreated all Christian monirchs to avert its fall In 1463 
Mahomet 11 had seized moie than 7s Bosnian fortresses, includ 
ing Jajee itself, and Ihel ist independent king of Bosnia, Stephen 
Tomasevi( 5 , had been beheaied or, according to one tradition, 
fliyed alive, befoic the walls of Jajee, on a spot still callccl 
Kraljeva Polje, the “King’s field ’ Ills cuflin and skeleton 
are still displayed in St 1 uke’s C hurch Ihe Hun-,ari n., undei 
King Matthias 1 ,came to the rose ue, and reeonque red the gi eater 
pirt of Bosnia during the same year, and, although Mahomet 
returned in 1464, he was again defeated at Jaict, and con pelled 
to flee before another TTunganan advamc In 1467 ITi'ni'anan 
bans, or milit try governors, wcie appointed to rule in north 
west Bosnia, and in 1472 Matthias tappointed Nicolaus Ujlaki 
king of the eountr\ with J ijcc for his capital This kuigdoin 
listed, in fact, for 59 yc irs , but, after the dcilh of Ujhki, in 
1492, Its rulers only Ix're the title of ban, and of vujvod In 
1500 the Turks, under Bajizcl if , were crushed at Jajee b) the 
Hungarians under John Corvmus and averal other attacks wcic 
repelled between 1520 and 1526 But in 1526 the Hungari^in 
power was destroyed at MohAcs, and in ^528 Jajee was forced 
to surrender 

See BriSh, ‘ Jajee, die a’tt. Kunigstul Losnu ns, ' in tkutscht 
gtog Blattf/, pj) 71 85 (Bremen, "899; 

JAJPUR, or jAjroRE, a town of Britnh India in Cultick dis 
trict, Bengal, situated on the right bank ( 1 the Baitarmi river 
Pop (1901), 12,111 H was the capital of 0ns >a under the Kesan 
dynasty until the nth centuiy when -t was superseded by 
Cuttack In J ijpur arc numerous rums of temples, sculptures 
^ee , and a large and beautiful sun pillar 

JAKOB, LUDWIG HEINRICH VON (175C1 1827), German 
economist, was born at Wettin on the 26th of f'ebruary 1759 
In 1777 he entered the university of Halle Jn 1780 he was 
appointed teacher at the gymnasium, and in 1791 professor of 
philosophy at the university The suppression of the university 
of Halle having been decreed by Napoleon [akob betook himself 
to Russia, where in 1807 he was appointed professor of political 
economy at Kharkoff, and in 1809 a member of the government 
commission to inquire into the finances of the empire In the 
following year he became president of the commission for the 
revision of criminal law, and he at the same time obtained an 
important office m the finance department, with the rank of 
counsellor of state, but in 1816 he returned to Halle to occupv 
the chair of political economy He died at l^auchstadt on the 
22nd of July 1827 

bhortly after his first appointment to a professorship in Halle 
Jakob had begun to turn his attention rather to the practical than 
the speculative side of philosophy, and in 1805 he published at 
Halle lekrbuck der Nationaldkonomte, in which he was the first to 
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advocate in Germany the n©ccssit> of a distinct science dealing 
specially with the subject of national wealth His principal other 
works are Grurdriss der allgemexnen Logtk (Halle, 1788), Gfundsaise det 
Polizetgesetzgebung and Pohzeianstalten (Leipzig, 1809), Etnletiung 
tn das ^Htdium der Staatsunssenschaften (Halle 1819), Entwurf etnes 
CnmtnalgeseUbuchs fur da’i russtsche Retch (Halle, 1818) and 
btaatsfinanzwissenschaft (2 vols , Halle, 1821) 

JAKOVA (also written Diakova, Gyakovo and Gj\ko- 
vic\), a town of Albania, European Turkey, in the vilayet 
or Kossovo, on the river Erenik, a right-hand tributary of the 
White Dnn Pop (190s) about 12,000 Jakova is the chief 
town of the Alpine region which extends from the Montenegrin 
frontier to the Dnn and White Dnn This region has never 
been thoroughly explored, or brought under effective Turkish 
rule, on account of the inaccessible character of its mountains 
and forests, and the lawlessness of its inhabitants— a group of 
two Roman Catholic and three Moslem tribe*?, known collectively 
as the Malsia Jakovs, whose official representative resides in 
Jakova 

JAKUNS» an aboriginal race of the Malay Peninsula They 
have become much mixed with other tribes, and are found 
throughout the south of the peninsula and along the coasts 
The purest types arc straight- haired, exhibit marked Mongolian 
characteristics and are closely related to the Malays They arc 
probably a branch of the Pre-Malays, the “ savage Malays ” of 
A R Wallace They are divided into two groups (r) Jakuns 
of the jungle, (2) Jakuns of the sea or Orang Laut The latter 
set of tribe') now comprise the remnants of the pirates or “ sea- 
gipsies ” of the Malaccan straits The Jakuns, who must be 
studied in conjunction with the other aboriginal peoples of the 
Malay Penmsula,the Semangs and the Sakais, are not so dwarfish 
as those The head is round , the skm varies from ohve-brown 
to dark copper, the face is flat and the lower jaw square The 
nose IS thick and short, with wide, open nostrils The cheek- 
bones are high and well marked The hair has a blue-black tint, 
eyes are black and the beard is scanty The Jakuns h\c a wild 
forest life, and in general habits much resemble the Sakai, being 
but little in advance of the latter in social conditions except 
where they come into close contact with the Malay peoples 

JALALABAD, or Jlllaiabad, a town and province of 
Afghanistan The town lies at a height of 1950 ft in a plain 
on the south side of the Kabul river, 96 m from Kabul and 
76 from Peshawar Estimated pop , 4000 Between it and 
Peshawar intervenes the Khyb^jr Pass, and between it and Kabul 
the passes of Jagdalak, Khurd Kabul, &c The site was chosen 
by the emperor Baber, and he laid out some gardens here , but 
the town it:)elf was built by his grandson Akbar in \ o 1560 
It resembles the city of Kabul on a smaller scale, and has one 
central bazaar, the streets generally being very narrow. The 
most notable episode in the history of the place is tlie %mous 
defence by Sir Robert Sale during the first Afghan war, when he 
held the town from November 1841 to April 1842 On its 
evacuation m 1842 General Pollock destroyed the defences, but 
thev were rebuilt in 1878 The town is now fortified, surrounded 
by a higi wall with bistions and loopholes The province of 
Jalalabad is about 80 m m length by 35 m width, and includes 
the large district of Laghman north of the Kabul ri\er, as wcU 
as tha'^ on the bouth called Nmgrahar The climate of Jalalabad 
IS similar to that of Peshawai As a strategical centre Jalalabad 
IS one of the most important positions in Afghanistan, for it 
dominate') the entrance'' to the Laghman and the Kunar valleys , 
commanding routes to Ch.tral or India north of the Khyber, as 
well as the Kabul- Peshawar road 

JALAP, a cathartic drug consisting of the tuberous roots of 
Ipomaea Purga^ a convolvulaceous plant growing on the eastern 
declivities of the Mexican Andes at an e'evation of to 

8000 ft above the level of the sea, more especially about the 
neighbourhood of (hionquiaco, and near San Salvador on the 
eastern slope of the Cofre de Perote Jalap has been known in 
Europe sime the beginning of the 17th century, and derives its 
name from the city of Jalapa m Mexico, near which it grows, 
hut Its botanical source was not accurately determ ’necl until 
1829, when Dr J R Coxe of Philadelphia published a description 


and coloured figure taken from living plants sent him two years 
previously from Mexico The jalap plant has slender herbaceous 
twining stems, with alternately placed heart-shaped p Dinted 
leave*! and salver-shaped deep parplish-pmk flowers I he 
underground stems are slender and creeping , their vertical roots 
enlarge and form turnip-shaped tubers I he roots are dug up 
in Mexico throughout the year, and are suspended to dry in a 
net over the hearth of the Indians’ huts, and hence acquire a 
amoky cxlour The large tubers aie often gashed to cause them 
to dry more quickly In tceir forn they vary from spindle- 
shaped to ovoid or globular and in size from a pigeon’s egg to a 
man’s fist Externally they are brown and marked with small 
transverse paler scars, and internally^ they piesent a dirty white 



Jalap [Ipomaea Purga ) , about half natural siM 

resinous or starchy fracture The ordinary drug is distinguished 
in commerce as Vera Cruz jalap, from the name of the port 
wnence it is shipped 

Jalap has been cultivated for many years in India, (hicfly at 
Oota( amund and giows there as easily as a yam, often producing 
clusters of tubers weighing over 9 lb , but these, as they differ in 
apjpearance from the commercial article, have not as yet obtained 
a place in the Enghsh market ihey are found, however, to be 
rich in resin, containing iS % In T maica also the plant has 
been grown, at first amongst the cinchona trees, but more recently 
in new ground, as it was found to exhaust the soil 

Besides Mexican or VersL Cruz jalap, a drug called Tampico 
jalap has been imported for some years in considerable quantity 
It has a mu( h more shrivelled appearance and palei colour than 
ordinary jalap, and lacks the small transverse scars present m 
the tru'' drug This kmd of jalap, the Purga de Sierra Gorda 
of the Mexicans, was traced by Hanbury to Ipomaea stmulans^ 
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It grows in Mexico along the mountain range of the Sierra Gorda 
in the neighbourhood of San Luis de la Paz, from which district 
It IS carried down to Tampico, whence it is exported A third 
variety of jalap known as woody jalap, male jalap, or Crizaba 
root, or by the Mexicans as Purgo macho, is derived from 
Ipomaea onzahenstSy a plant of Orizaba The root occuis in 
fibrous pieces, which are usually rectangular blocks of irregular 
shape, 2 m or more in diameter, and are evidently portions of a 
large root It is only occasionally met with in commerce 

The dose of jalap is from five to twenty grams, the British Phar- 
macopeia directing that it must conta n from 9 to ii % of the 
resin, winch is given in doses of two to five grams One preparation 
of this drug is in common use, the Pulvts Jalapac Compo^ttus, which 
consists of 5 parts of ja’ap, 9 of cream of tartar, and i of ginger 
ITic dose IS from 20 gra ns to a drachm It is best given in the 
maximum dose which causes the minimum of irritation 

Ihe chief constituents of jalap resin are two gluccsjdc>vS — ccnvol^ 
vtiltn and jaiaptft — sugar, starch and gum C< nvolvulin constitutes 
nearly 20 % of the resin It is insoluble m ether, and is more active 
than jalapin It is not used separately m medicine Jala pm is 
present m about the same proportions It dissolves readily in ether, 
and has a soft resinous consistence It may be given m half-gram 
doses It IS the active principle of the allied drug scamtnony 
According to Mayer, the formula of convolvulm is C34H and that 
of jalapin 

Jalap IS a typic^ hydragogue purgative, causmg the excretion of 
more fluid than scammony, but producing less stimulation of the 
muscular wall of the bowel For both reasons it is preffraUe to 
scammony It was shown by Professor Kutherford of Ldmburgh 
to be a powerful secretory cholagogue, an action possessed by few 
hydragogue purgatives Ihe st mulation of the liver is said to 
depend upon the solution of the resin the intestinal secretion 
The drug is largely employed m cases of Bright's disease and diopsy 
from any cause, being especially useful when the liver shares m the 
general venous congestion It is not much used m ordinary constipa- 
tion 

JALAPA, X\i APA, or Halapa, a city of the state of Vera Cniz, 
Mexico, 70 m by rail N W of the port of Vera Cruz Pep 
(1900), 20,388 It IS picturesquely situated on the slopes of the 
sierra which separates the central plateau from the iterra caliente 
of the Gulf Coast, at an elevation of 4300 ft , and with tl e Cofre 
de Perote behind it rising to a height of 13,419 ft Its climate 
IS cool and healthy and the town is frequented in the hot season 
by the wealthier residents of Vera Cruz Ihe city is well built, 
in the old Spanish style Amcng its public build rgs are a fine 
old churi h, a Franciscan convent founded by Cortez in r<>56, and i 
three hospitals, one of which, that of San Juan de Dios, dates I 
from colonial times The neighbouring valleys and scopes are ^ 
fertile, and in the forests of this region is found the plant (jalap), 
whic h lakes its name from the place Jalapa was for a time the 
capital of the state, but its political and commercial importance 
has declined since the opening of the railway between Vera 
Cruz and the city of Mexico It manufactures pottery and 
leather 

JALAUN, a town and district of British India, in the Allahabad 
division of the United Provinces Pep of town (1901), 8573 
bormerly it was the residence of a Mahralta governor, but never 
the headquarters of the district, which are at Orai 

The District of Jaiaun has an area ot 1477 sq m It lies 
entirely within the level plain of Lrndelkhand, ncith of the hill 
country, and is almost surrounded by the Junna and its tribu- 
taries the Betwa and Pahiij The central region thus enclosed 
is a dead level of cultivated land, almcst destitute of trees, and 
sparsely dotted with villages The southern portion presents 
almcst one unbroken sheet of cultivation The b( endcry rivers 
form the only interesting feature in Jaiaun The river N( n 
flews through the centre of the district, which it drams by 
innumerable small ravines instead of watering Jaiaun has 
suffered much fiom the noxious bans grass, owing to the spread 
of which many villages have been abandoned and their lands 
thrown out of cultivaticn Pop (1001), 399,726, showing an 
increase of t % The two largest towns are Kunch (15,888), 
and Kalpi (10,139) The district is traversed by the lune of the 
Indian Midland railway from Jhansi to Cawnpore A small part 
of it IS watered by the Betwa canal Grain, oil-seeds, cotton 
and ght are exported. 
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In early times Jaiaun seems to have been the home of two 
Rajput clans, the Chandels m the cast and the Kachwahas m 
the west The town 01 Kalpi on the J umna was conquered for the 
princes of Ghor as early as 1196 Earl> in the 14th century the 
Bundelas occupied the greater part of Jaiaun, and even succeeded 
in holding the fortified post of Kalpi 1 hat important possession 
was soon recovered by the Mussulmans, and passed under the 
swav of the Mogul emperors Akbar’s governors at Kalpi 
maintained a nominal authority over the surrounding district , 
and the Bundela chiefs were in a state of (hronie revolt, which 
culminated in the war of independence under Chhalar Sal On 
the outbreak of his rebeUiCn in 1671 he occupied a large province 
to tlie south of the Jumna. Setting out from this basis, and 
assisted by the Mahrattas, he reduced the whole of BundeJkhand 
On his death he bequeathed one-third of his dcminicna to his 
Mahratta allies, who before long succeeded in annexing the whole 
of Bundelkhand Undei Mahratta rule the country was a prey 
to constant anarchy and intestine strife To this period must 
be traced the origin of the poverty and desolation which are still 
conspicuous throughout the district In 1806 Kalpi was made 
over to the British, and in 1840, on the death of Nana Gcb nd 
Ras, his po&sessions lapsed to them also Various interdianges 
of territory took place, and in. 1856 the present boundaries were 
substantially settled Jaiaun had a bad reputaticn durng the 
Mutiny When the news of the rising at Cawnpore reached 
Kalpi, the men of the 53rd native infantiy deserted their officers, 
end in June the Jhansi mutineers reached the district, and began 
their murder of Europeans Tne inhabitants everywhere 
revelled in the licence of plunder and murder which the Mutiny 
had spread through all BundeJkhand, and it was not till Septem- 
ber 1858 that the rebels were finally defeated 
JAL1SC(^ Xalisco, or Guadalajara, a Pacific coast state 
of Mexico, of very irregular shape, bounded, begmn ng on the 
N , by the territory of Tepic and the states of Durango, Zacatecas, 
Aguas Calientcs, Guanajuato, Michoacan, and Colima Pop, 
(1900), 1,15 -^,891 Area, 31,846 sq m Jabsco is traversed from 
N N W to SSE by the Sierra Madre, locally known as the 
Sierra de Nayant and Sierra de Jalisco, which divides the state 
mto a low heavily forested coastal plam and a high plateau 
region, part of the great AnAhuac table land, with an average 
ekvaticn of about 5000 ft , broken by spurs and flanking ranges 
of moderate heicht The sierra rc*gicn is largely volcanc and 
earthquakes are frequent in the S are the ac live volcanoes of 
Colima (12,750 ft ) and the Nevado de Colima (14,363 ft ) The 
tierra calienie zone of the coast is tropical, humid, and unfavour- 
able to Europeans, while the inland plateaus vary from sub- 
tropical to temperate and are generally drier and healthful 
The gi eater part of the state is drained by the R o Grande de 
I erma (called the Santiago on its kwer course) and its tnbut 
lanes, chief of which is the Rio Verde. Lakes are numerous , 
the largest are the Chapala, about 80 m long by lo to 35 m wide, 
which is considered cne of the most beautiful inlancl sheets of 
water in Mexico, the Sayula and the Magdalena, noted for their 
abundance of fish The agricultural pn du( ts of Jalisco include 
Indie n corn, wheat and beans cn the uplands, and ^ugar-cane, 
cotton, nee, inoigo and tcbacco in the warmer districts Rubber 
and palm oil are natural forest produ^^ts of the coastal zone 
Stock-raising is an important occupation in some of Uxe rrost 
elevated districts The mineral lesouices include silver, gold, 
c nnrbar, copper, bismuth, and var ous precious stones Ihere 
are rcducticn works of the old-fash cned type and some manu 
factures, mclud ng cotten and woollen goods, pottery, refined 
sugar and leather The commercial activities of the state 
contribute much to its prosperity There is a large percentage 
of Indians ai d mestizos in the population The capital is 
Guadalajara, and other important towns \,ith their populations 
in 1900 (unless otherwise stated) are ZapotJanejo (20,275), 21 m 
E 1 ^ N. of Guadalajara, Ciudad Guzmdn m 1895), 

60 m N E of Colima, Lagos (11,716 m 1895), a mining town 
100 m E N E of Gua^ajara on the Mexican Central railway , 
Tamazula (8783 in 1895), Sayula (7883), Autlan (7715), 
Teocaltiche(888i), Ameca(72i2mi895)^ina fertile agricultural 
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region on the western slopes of the sierras , Cocula (7090 in 
1895) , and Zacoalco (6516) Jalisco was first invaded by the 
Spaniards about 1526 and was soon afterwards conquered by 
Nuho de Guzman It once formed part of the reyno of Nueva 
Galicia, which also included Aguas Calientes and Zacatecas In 
1889 its area was much reduced by a subdivision of its coastal 
zone, which was set apart as the territory of Tepic 

JALNA, or Jaulna, a town in Hyderabad state, India, on the 
Godavari branch of the Nizam’s railway, and 210 m NE of 
Bombay Pop (1901), 20,270 Until 1903 it was a cantonment 
of the Hyderabad contingent, originally established in 1827 Its 
gardens produce fruit, which is largely exported On the 
opposite bank of the river Kundlika is the trading town of 
Kadirabid, pop (1901), 11,159 

JALPAIGURI, or Julpigorff, a town and district of British 
India, in the Rajshahi division of Eastern Bengal and Assam 
The town is on the right bank of the river Tista, with a station 
on the Eastern Bengal railway about 300 m due N of Calcutta 
Pop (1901), 9708 It IS the headquarters of the commissioner 
of the division 

The District of Jalpaiguri (organized in 1869) occupies an 
irregularly shaped tract south of Darjeeling and Bhutan and 
north of the state of Kuch Behar It includes the Western 
Dwars, annexed from Bhutan after the war of 1864 -1865 Area, 
2962 sq in Pop (1901), 787,380, an increase of t6 % in the 
decade The district is divided into a “ regulation ” tract, lying 
towards the south-west, and a strip of country, about 22 m in 
width, running along the foot of the Himalayas, and known as 
the Western Dwars The former is a continuous expanse of 
level padd> fields, only broken by groves of bamboos, palms, 
and fruit-trees The frontier towarcls Bhutan is formed by the 
Smchula mountain range, some peaks of which attain an elevation 
of 6000 ft It IS tluckly wooded from base to summit The 
principal rivers, proceeding from west to east, arc the Mahan- 
anda, Karatoya, Tista, Jaldhaka, Duduya, Mujnxi, Tursa, 
Kaljani, Raidak, and Sankos The most important is the 
Pisla, which form', a valuable means of watei communication 
1 ime IS quarried in the lower Bhutan hills The Western Dwars 
irc the pnncipil centre of tea cultivation m F istern Bengal 
Ihe other portion of the district produces jute Jalpaiguri is 
traversed b) the main line of the Eastern Bengal raihvay to 
Dirjeeling It is also served by the Bengal Dwars railway 

JAMAICA, the largest island in the British West Indies It 
lies about 80 m S of the eastern extremity of Cuba, between 
17° 43' and 18° 32' N and 76'’ 10 and 78° 20 W , is 144 m long, 
50 m in extreme breadth, and has an are i of 4207 sq m The 
coast line has the form of a turtle, the mountain ridges repre- 
senting the back A mountainous backbone runs through the 
isl ind from E to W , throwing off a number of subsidiary 
ridges, mostly in a north-westerly or south-easterly direction 
In the east this range is more distinctly marked, forming the 
Blue Mounkvins, with cloud-cappcd peaks and numerous 
bifurcating branches They trend W by N , and are crossed 
by five passes at altitudes varying from 3000 to 4000 ft They 
culminate in Blue Mountain Peak (7360 ft ), after which the 
heights gradually decrease until the range is merged into the 
hills of the western plateau Two-thirds of the island are 
occupied by this limestone plateau, a region of great beauty 
broken by innumerable hills, valleys and sink-holes, and covered 
with luxuriant vegetation The uplands usually terminate in 
steep slopes or bluffs, separated from the sea, in most cases, by a 
strip of level land On the south coast, especially, the plains 
are often large, the Liguanea plain, on which Kingston stands, 
having an area of 200 sq m Upwards of a hundred rivers and 
streams find their waj to the sea, besides the numerous tribu- 
taries which issue from every ravine in the mountains These 
streams for the most part are not navigable, and in times of flood 
they become devastating torrents In the parish of Portland, 
the Rio Grande receives all the smaller tributaries from the west 
In St Thomas in the east the mam range is drained by the 
Plantain Garden river, the tributaries of which form deep 
ravines and narrow gorges Tlie valley of the Plantain Garden 


expands into a picturesque and fertile plain The Black River 
flows through a level country, and is navigable by small craft 
for about 30 m The Salt River and the Cabaritta, also in the 
south, are navigable by barges Other rivers of the south are 
the Rio Cobre (on which are irrigation works for the sugar and 
fruit plantations) the Yallahs and the Rio Minho , in the north 
are the Martha Brae, the White River, the Great Spanish River, 
and the Rio Grande Vestiges of intermittent volcanic action 
occur, and there are several medicinal springs Jamaica has 
16 harbours, the chief of which are Port Morant, Kingston Old 
Harbour, Montego Bay, Falmouth, St Ann’s Bay, Port Maria 
and Port Antonio 

Geology — The greater part of Jamaica is covered by Tertiary 
deposits, but in the Blue Mountain and some of the other ranges the 
older rocks rise to the surface The foundation of the island is 
formed by a series of stratified shales and conglomerates, with tuffs 
and other volcanic rocks and occasional bands of marine limestone 
The limestones contain Upper Cretaceous fossils, and the whole 
senes has been strongly folded Upon this foundation rests un- 
conformably a senes of marls and limestones of Eocene and early 
Ohgocene age Some of the limestones are made, of Foramimfera, 
together vnth Radiolana, and indicate a subsidence to abyssal depths 
Nevertheless, the higher peaks of the island still remained above the 
sea Towards the middle of the Ohgocene period, mountain folding 
took place on an extensive scale, and the island was raised far abovt 
its present level and was probably connected with the rest of the 
Greater Antilles and perhaps with the mainland ilso At the same 
time plutonic rocks ot various kinds were intru led into the deposits 
already formed, and in some cases produced considerable mcla- 
morphism During the Miocene and Pliocene peiiods the island again 
sank, but never to the depths which it reached in the Eocene period 
Ihe deposits formed were shallow water conglomerates, mails and 
limestones, with mollusca, brachiopoda, corals, &c Finally, a 
series of successive elevations of small amount, less than 500 ft 
m the aggregate, raised the island to its present level The terraces 
which mark the successive stages in this elevation are well shown in 
Montego Bay and elsewhere The remarkable depressions of tlir 
Cockpit countiy and the closed basin of the Hector n\er art similai 
m origin to swallow holes, and weie formed by the solution of a 
limestone layer resting upon insoluble rocks The island produces a 
great variety of marbles, porphy rites, granite and ochres Traces of 
gold have been found associated with some of the oxidized coppei 
ores (blue and green carbonates) in the Claitmlon mines Copper 
ores aic widely diffused but are very expensive to work , as are the 
lead and cobalt which a’*e also found Manganese iron ores and a 
form of arsenic occur 

Climate — The climate is one of the island’s chief attractions 
Near the coast it is warm and humid, but that of the uplands is 
delightfully mild and equable At Kingston the tempeiature 
range*, from 70 7° to 87 8^ F , and this is gencrall> the av^erage 
of all the low-l>ing coast-land At Cinchoni, 4907 ft above 
the sea, it varies from 57 5° to 68 5° The vapours from the 
rvers and the ocean produce in the upper regions clouds saturate d 
with moisture which induce vegetation belonging to a colder 
climate During the rainy seasons there is such an accumulation 
of these vapours as to cause a general coolness and e^ccasion 
sudden heavy showers, and sometimes destructive floods The 
rainy seasons, in Mav and October, last for about three weeks, 
although, as a rule no month is quite without rain The fall 
varies greatly , while the annual average for the island is 66 3 in , 
at Kingston it is 32 6 in , at Cinchona 105 5 in , and at some 
places in the north-east it exceeds 200 in The climate of the 
Santa Cruz Mountains is extremely favourable to sufferers from 
tubercular and rheumatic diseases Excepting near morasses 
and lagoons, the island is very healthy, and yellow fever, once 
prevalent, now rarely occurs In the early part of the 19th 
century, hurricanes often devastated Jamaica, but now, though 
they pass to the N E and S W with comparative frequency, 
they rarely strike the island itself 

Flora — The flora is remarkable, showing types from North, 
Central, and South America, with a few European forms, besides 
the common plants found everywhere in the tropics Of flowering 
plants there are 2180 distinct species, and of ferns 450 species, 
several of both being indigenous The largeness of these numbers 
may bo to some extent accounted for by differences of altitude, 
temperature and humidity There are many beautiful flowers, 
such as the aloe, the yucca, the datura, the mountain ^ide and the 
Victoria regia and the cactus tnbe is well represented The Sensitive 
Plant grows m pastures, and orchids in the woods There are forest 
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trees fit for every purpose , including the ballata, rosewood, satin- 
wood, mahogany, lignum vitae, lanccwood and ebony The logwood 
and fustic are exported for dyeing There are also the Jamaica 
cedar, and the silk cotton tree [teiba BombaA) Pimento (peculiar to 
Jamaica) is indigenous, and turnishts the allspice Ihe baml>oo, 
eolfee and cocoa are well known Several species ot palm aoound, 
—the macaw, the fan palm, screw palm, and palmetto royal 1 here 
are plantations of coco nut palm fhe other noticeable trees and 
plants aie the mango, the breadfruit tree, the papaw, the lacebark 
tree, and llie guiva The Palma Chnsti^ from whicii cast>r oil is 
made, is a veiy abundant annual Lnglish vegetables grow m the 
hills, and the plains produce plantains, cocoa, yams, cassava, ochia, 
beans, pease, ginger and arrowroot Maize and guinea corn are 
v^ultivated, and the ^uinea grass, accidentally introduced in 1750, 
IS very valuable for horses and cattle, — so much so that pen keeping 
or cattle farming is a highly prohtable occupation Among the 
pnncipal Iruits arc the orange, shaddock, lime, grape or cluster 
fruit, pine appk , mango, banana, grapes, melons, avocado pear, 
breadfruit, and tamarind 

hauna — There arc fourteen sorts of lampyrtdae or hreflies, 
besides the elatendae or lantern beetles Ihere aic no venomous 
serpents, but numerous harmless snakes and lizards exist The land- 
crab IS considered a table delicacy, and the land turtle also is eaten 
The scorpion and centipede, though poisonous, arc not very danger- 
ous Ants, sandflies and nioviuitocs swarm in the lowlands There 
are twenty diflerent song birds, and forty three varieties of birds 
are piesumed to be peculiar to the island Ihe sea and the rivers 
swarm with fish Turtles abound, and the seal, the manatee and 
the crocodile are sometimes found The coni reefs, with their 
varied polyps ind anemones, the numerous alcyonanans and diverse 
coral dwel ing animals are readily accessible to the student, and the 
island is also celebrated for the number of species of its land-shells 

People — The population of the island was estimated in 1905 
at 806,690 Jamaica is rich in traces of its former Arawak 
inhabitants Aboriginal petaloid celts and other implements, 
flattened skulls and vessels are common, and images are some- 
times found in the large limestone caverns of the island The 
present nhabitants, of whom only 2% are white, include 
Maroons, the descendants of the slaves of the Spaniards who fled 
into the interior when the island was captured by the British , 
descendants ot imported \frican slaves , mixed race of British 
and Afiitan blood , coolies from India, a few Chinese, and the 
British officials and white settlers 1 he Maroons live by them- 
selves and are few m number, while the half-castes enter into 
trade and sometimes into the professions The number of white 
inhibitants other than British is very small A negro peasant 
population is encouraged, with a view to its being a support 
to the industries of the island , but, in many cases a field negro 
will not work fur his employer more than four day" a week He 
md> till his own plot of ground on one of the other days or nut, 
as the spirit moves him, but four days’ work a week will keep 
him easil) He has little or no care for the future He has 
probabl) squatted on someone’s land, and has no icnt to pay 
Clothes he need hardly buy, fuel he needs only for cooking, and 
food IS ready to his hind for the picking Unfortunately a 
widespread indulgence in predul larceny is a great hindrance 
to agriculture as well as to moral progress But that habits of 
thrift are being inculcated is shown by the steady increase in 
the accounts in the government savings banks That gross 
superstition is still prevalent is shown by the cases of obeah or 
witchcraft that come before the courts from time to time 
Another indication of the status of the negro may be found in 
the fact that more than 60 % of the births arc illegitimate, a 
percentage that shows an unfortunate tendency to mi lease 
rather than dimmish 

Ihe capital, Kingston, stands on the south east coast, and near 
it IS the town of Port Hoyil Spanish Town (pop 5019), the former 
capital, IS in the parish of bt Catherine, Middlesex, iif m by rail 
wc st of Kingston Since the removal of the scat of government to 
Kingston, the town has gradually sunk in importance In the 
cathedral many of the governors of the isluid are buried A maible 
statue of Rodney commemorates his victory over the count de 
Grasse olf Dominica in 1782 Montego Bay (pop 480^), on the 
north-west coast, is the second town on the island, and is also a 
favounte liathing resort Port Antonio (1784) hes between two 
secure harbours on the north-east, and owes its prosperity mainly 
to the development of the trade in fruit, for which it is the chief 
place of shipment 

Ind — Agricultural enterprise falls into two classes — plant 

mg and pen keeping, i e the breeding of horses, mules, cattle and 
sheep 1 he chief products are bananas, oranges, coffee, sugar, 


rum, logwood, cocoa, pimento, ginger, coco-nuts, limes, nutmegs, 
pineapples, tobacco, grape fruit and mangoes Thcic i-> a board of 
agriculture, with an experimental station at Hope , there is also an 
agiicultural society witn 20 branches throughout the colony Bee- 
keeping IS a growing industry, especially among the peasants Ihe 
land as a rule is divided into small holdings, the vast majouty 
Consisting of live acres and less The manufactures are few In 
addition to the sugar and coffee estates and cigar factories, there 
arc tanneries, distilleries, breweries, electnc light and gas works, 
ironfoundnes, potteries and factones for the production of coco- 
nut oil, essential oils, ice, matches and minerau waters There n 
an impDrtant establishment at bpanish Town for the production ol 
logwood extract The exports, more than hslf of which go to the 
United States, mostly comprise fruit, su air and rum The Uiiittd 
States also contributes the majority of the import's More than h ilf 
the revenue of the colony is denv td from import duties, the remainder 
IS furniahed by excise, stamps and licences With the exception of 
that of the parish boards, there is no diicct taxation 

Communicatton’^ —in 1900 an Imperial Direct West India Line 
of steamers was started by Elder, Dempster & Co , to encourage 
the fruit trade with England , it had a subsidy of ^^40,000, contri- 
bute 1 jointly by tlie Imper al and Jamaicin govtmmtnt* Two 
steamns go rcund the is^an 1 once 1 w ek callin'^ it tK ])rjnci])al 
f)or1s, the circuit octuoymg about 12 > hours A numbtr of sailing 
* droghers also ply from port to port Jamaica has a number 
of good roads and bridle paths , the m uii roads, controlled by tlie 
public works department, encircle the island, with several branches 
from north to south The parocnial roads arc maintained by the 
palish boards A 1 iilwiy traverses the island from Kingston m the 
south-east to Montego Bay m the north-west, and also branches to 



Port Antonio and to Ewarton Jamaica is included 111 the Postal 
Union and m ihe Imperial penny post, and there is a weekly mail 
service to ind from England by the Royal Mail Line, but mails are 
also earned by other companies Ihe island is eonneettd by cable 
with the United States via Cuba, and with Halifax, Nova Scotia 
V la Bermuda 

riiere is a government savings bank at Kingston with branches 
throughout the island, ami there are also branches of the Colonial 
Bank of London and the Bank of Nov i Seotia The coins m cir 
dilation are British gold and silver, but not bronze, instead of which 
local nickel is used United States gold passes as currency English 
weights and measures arc used 

Admtntbtrattony 6*r — Ihe island is divided into three counties, 
Surrey in the east, Middlesex in the centre, and Cornwall 
in the west, and each of these is subdivided into five parishes 
The parish is the unit of local government, and has jurisdic- 
tion over roids, markets, sanitation, poor relief and water- 
works The management is vested in a parish board, the 
members of which are elected The chairman or custos is 
appointed by the governor ITie island is administered by 
a governor, who bears the old Spanish title of captain-general, 
assisted by a legislative count il of five ex officio members, 
not more than ten nominated members, and fourteen members 
(letted on a limited suffrage Ihere is also a privy council 
of three ex officio and not more than eight nominated members 
There is an Imperial garrison of about 2000 officers and men, 
with headquarters at Newcastle, consisting of Royal Engineers, 
Royal Artillery, infantry and four companies of the West India 
Regiment There is a naval station at Port Royal, and the 
entrant e to its harbour is strongly fortified In addition there 
IS a militia of infantry and artillery, about 800 strong 

Previous to 1870 the Church of England was established in 
Jamaica, but in that year a disestablishment act was passed 
which provided for gradual disendowment It is still the most 
numerous body and is presided over by the bishop of Jamaica, 
who is also archbishop of the West Indies The Baptists, 
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Wesley ans, Presbyterians^ Moravians and Roman Catholics are 
ill represented , there is a JewisJi synagogue at Kingstoiij and 
the Salvation Army has a branch on the island Ibe Church of 
England maintains many schools, a theological college, a deacon- 
esses’ home and an orphanage The Baptists have a theological 
college , and the Roman Catholics support a training college for 
teachers, two industrial schools and two orphanages Elemen- 
tary education is in private hands, but fostered, since 1867, by 
government grants , it is free but not compulsory, although the 
governor has the right to compel the attendance of all children 
from 6 to 14 yearb of age in such towns and districts as he may ! 
designate The teachers in these schools are for the most part i 
trained m the government-aided training colleges of the various 
denominations For higher education there are the University 
College and high school at Hope near Kingston, Potsdam School 
in St Elizabeth, th-^ Mico School and Wolmer’s Free School m 
Kingston, founded (foi boys and girls) in 1729, the Montego 
Bay secondary school, and nurnuous other endowed and self- 
supporting estahlibhments J he ( ambridge Local Examinations 
have been held regularly since 1882 

History — Jamaica was discovered by Columbus on the 3rd 
of May 1494 1 hough he calJcd it Santiago, it has always been 

known by its Ind an name Jay^maca, “ the island of springs,” 
modernized m form and pronunciation into Jamaica Except- 
ing that in 1 50s Columbus onre put in fur shelter, the island 
lema.ned iinvisited until 150.J, when Diego, the discoverer’s 
son, sent Don Juan d’Esquivel to take possession, and thence- 
forward it passed under Spanish rule Sant’ lago de la Vega, or 
Spanish Town, which remained the capital of the island until 
1872, was founded in 152^ Sir Anthony Shirley, a British 
admiial, attacked the island in 1596, and plundered and burned 
the capital, but did not follow up his victory Upon his retire- 
ment the Spaniards restored their capital and were unmolested 
until 1635, when the island v\as again raided by the British under 
Colonel Jackson The period of the Spanish occupiticn is 
mainly memorable for the annihilation of the gentle ancl peaceful 
A^awak Indian inhabitants, Don Ptdro d’Esquivel was one of 
their cruellest oppressors 1 he whole island was div ided among 
eight noble Spanish families, who discouraged immigration to 
such an extent that when Jamaica was taken by the British the 
w lute and slave population together did not exceed 3000 Undc^r 
the vigorous foreign policy of Cromwell an attempt was made to 1 
cT*ush the Spanish power in the "West Indies, and an expedition 
under Admirals Penn and Venables succeeded in capturmg and 
holding Jamaica in 1655 The Spanish were entirely expelled 
m 1658 Their slaves then took to tlie mountains, and down to 
the end of the i8th century the disaffection of these Maroems, 
as they were called, caused constant trouble Jamaica con- 
tinued to be governed by military authority until 1661, when 
Colonel D’Oyley was appointed captain-general and governor- 
m-ehief with an executive council, and a constitution was 
introduced resembling that of England He was succeeded m 
the next year by Lord Windsor, unaer whom a legislative 
council was established Jamaica soon became the chief resort 
of the buccaneers, who not infrequently united the characters 
of merdiant or planter with that of pirate or privateer By 
the Treaty of Madrid, 1670, the Biitish title to the island was 
recognized, and the buccaneers were suppressed The Royal 
.\fncan Company was formed m 1672 with a monopoly of the 
^lavc trade, and from this time Jamaica was one of the greatest 
slave marts in the world ll>e sugar-industry was introduced 
about this period, the first pot of sugar being sent to I ondon ra 
1673 An attempt was made in 1678 to saddle the island with 
a yearly tribute to the Crown and to restrict the free legisla- 
ture Ihe imvileges of the legislative assembly, however, were 
restored m 1682 , but not till 46 years later was the question of 
revenue settled by a comprcmise bv whn h Jamaica undertook 
to settle £8000 (an amount afterwards commuted to £6000) per 
annum on the Crown, provided that English statute laws were 
made binding m Jamaica 

During these years of pdrtical struggle the colony was thnee 
afflicted by nature A great earthquake occurred m 1692, when 


the chief part of the town of Port Royal, built on a shelving 
bank of sand, slipped into the sea Two dreadful hurricanes 
devastated the island m 1712 and 1722, the second of which did 
so much damage that the seat of commerce had to be transferred 
from Port Royal to Kingston 

The only prominent event m the history of the island during 
the later years of the i8th century, was the threatened invasion 
by the French and Spanish in 1782, but Jamaica was saved by 
the victory of Rodney and Hood off Domimca 1 he last attempt 
at invasion was ma^ in 1806, when the Frencb weie defeated 
by Admiral Duckworth When the slave trade was abolished 
the island was at the zenith of its prosperity , sugar, coffee, 
cocoa, pimento, ginger and indigo were bemg produced in laige 
quantities, and it was the d6p6t of a very luci alive trade with the 
Spanish main Ihe anti-slavery agitation in Great Britain 
found its echo in the island, and in 1832 the negroes revolted, 
believing that emancipation had been granted Tlie}^ killed a 
nunibei of whites and destroyed a large amc^unt of valuable 
property Iwo years later the Emancipation Art was passed, 
and, subject to a short term of apprenticeship, the slaves were 
free Emancipation left the planters in a pitiable condition 
financially The British government aw aided them compensa- 
tion at the rate of £19 per slave, the market value of slaves at 
the time being £33, but most of this ccmpensaticn went into the 
hands of the planters’ creditors They were left with ovei- 
worked estates, a poor market and a scarcity of labour Nor 
was this the end of then misfortunes During the '-lavery times 
the Bntish govcinmtnt had pioteited the pointer by imposing 
a heaw differential duty on foreign sugar, hut c n the introduc- 
tion of free trade the f>nce of sugar fell by one-half and reduced 
the profits of the alread> impoverished planter ^lany estates, 
already heavily mortgaged, wcie abandrned, and the trade of 
the island was at a standstill Diffeicnc cs between the executive 
the legislature, «ind the home government, as to the means ot 
retrenching the public expenditure, created much bitterness 
Although some slight improvement marked the administration 
of Sir Charles Metcalfe and the carl of Elgin, when coolie immi- 
gration was introduced to ‘’Upply the scarcity and irregularity 
of labour and the railway was opened, the improvement was not 
pennanent In 1865 Edward John Eyie became governor 
Financial affairs were at their lowest ebb and the coknial 
treasury showed a deficit of £80,000 To meet this difticultv 
new taxes were imposed and chscemtent was rife among the 
negroes Dr Underhill, the secretary^ of a Baptist organization 
known as the British Union, wrote to the colcnial secretaiy m 
I ondon, pointing out the state of affairs This letter became 
public in Jamaica, and in the opinion of the governor added m 
no small measure to the popular excitement On the nth of 
October 1865 the negroes lose at Morant Bay and murdcied the 
ciistos and most of the white inhabitants '1 he slight encounter 
which followed filled the island with terror, and there is no doubt 
that many excesses were committed on both sides The assembly 
passed an act by which martial law was proclaimed, and the 
legislature passed an act abi ogating the constitution 

The action of Governor Eyre, though generally approved 
throughout the West Indies, caused much ccmlroversy in Eng- 
land, and he was recalled A prosecution was instituted against 
him, resulting in an elalxirate exposition of rrartial law by 
Chief Justice Cockbuin, but the jury^ threw out the bill ancl Eyre 
was discharged He was succeeded m the government of 
JamaKR by Sir Henry Storks, and under the crown colony 
system of gen'emment the state of the island made slow but 
steady progress In 1868 the first fruit shipment took place 
from Port Antonio, the immigration of coolies was revived, and 
cinchona planting -was introduced The method of governirent 
was changed in 1884, when a new constitution, slightly modified 
in 1895, was granted to the island 

In the afternoon of the 14111*0! Januaiy 1907 a terrible earth- 
quake visited Kingston Almost eveiy building m the capital 
and m Port Royal, and many in St Andrews, were destroyed or 
seriously injured The loss of life was variously estimated, but 
probably exceeded one thousand Among those killed was 
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Sir James Fergusson, 6th baronet (b 1832) The principal shock 
was followed by many more 01 slighter intensity during the 
ensumg fortnight and laten On the 17th of January assistance 
was brought by three Amencan war-ships under Rear-Admiral 
Davis, who however withdrew them on the 19th, owing to a 
misunderstanding with the governor of the island, Sir Alexander 
Swettenham, on the subject of the landing of marmes from the 
vessels with a view to preserving order The incident caused 
considerable sensation, and led to Sir A Swettenham’s resigna- 
tion in the following Marc h, Sir Sydney Olivier, K C M G , being 
appointed governor Order was speedily restored , but the 
destructive effect of the earthquake was a severe check to the 
prospericy of the i>land 

See Bryan Edwards, History of the West Judges (London, 1809, 
and appendix, 1819) , P H Gosse, J ournal of a N aturaltst tn famatca 
(London, 1851) and Birds of Jamaica (1847) , Jamaica Handbook 
(London, annual) , Bacon and Aaron, New Jamaica (1890) , W 1^ 
Livingstone, Black Jamaica (London, 1900), F Cundall, Bibliotheca 
famcncensts (Kingston, 1895), and Studies in Jamaica History 
(1900) , W J G irdntr, Historv of Jamaica (New Yoik, 1909) lor 
geology, see K 1 HiU, “ the Geology and Physic-al Geography ol 
Jamaica, Bull Mus Com Zool Harvard, xxxiv (iSyg) 

JAMAICA, formerly a village of Queens county, Long 
Island, New York, USA, but after the ist of January 1898 a 
part of the borough of Queens, New York City Pop (1890) 
5361 It IS served by the I ong IsLnd railroad, the lines of 
which fr 'm Brooklyn and Manhattan meet here and then 
separate to serve the different regions of the island ^ King’s 
Park (about 10 acres) comprises the estate of John Alsop King 
(1788-1867) governor of Nevv York in 1857-1859, from wnose 
heirs in 1897 purchased by the village trustees In 

uth Jamaica there is a race track, at which meetings are held 
in the spring and autumn The headquauers of the Queens 
Borough Depa tment of Public Works and Police arc m the 
Jamaica town lull, and Jamaicx is the "^cat of a city training 
school lor teacher:) (until 1905 one of the New York State normal 
schools) For two guns, a coat, and a quantity of powder and 
lead, several New Englanders obtained from the Indians a deed 
for a tract of land here in September 1655 In March 1657 they 
received permission from Governor Stuyvesant to found a town, 
which was chartered m 1660 and was named Rustdorp by 
Stuyvesant, but the English called .t Jamaica, it was rechar- 
tered in 1666, 1686 and 1788 Ihe village was incoiporated in 
1814 and reincorporated in 1855 In 1665 it was made the scat 
of justice of the noith ndmg , m 1683-1788 it was the shire town 
of Queens count) With Hempstead, Gravesend, Newtown 
and blushing, aEo towns of New England origin and type, 
Jamaica was early disaffected towards the provincial government 
of New York In 1669 these towns complained that they had 
no representation in a popular assembly, and in 1670 they pro 
tested against taxation without representation The founders 
of Jamaica were mostlv Presbvterians, and they organized one 
of the first Presbyterian churches in America At the begin- 
ning of the War of Independence Jamaica was under the control 
of Loyalists, after the defeat of the Americans in the battle 
of Long Island (27th August 1776) it was occupied by the 
British, and until the end of the war it was the heackjuarters 
of General Oliver Delanccy, who had command of all Long 
Island 

JAMB (from hr leg), in architecture, the side-post or 

lining of a doorway or other aperture The jambs of a window 
outside the frame a.ie called “ reveals ” Small shafts to doors 
and w indows with caps and bases are known as “ jamb-shafts ” , 
when m the inside ams of the jamb of a window they are some- 
times called “ scomsons ” 

JAMES (a variant of the name Jacob, Heb one who 

holds by the heel, ou twitter, through 0 Fr James, another 
form of Jacques, Jaques, from lx)w Lat Jacobus, cf Ital Jacopo 

^ In June 1908 the subway lines of the mterborough system of 
New York City were extended to the Flarbush (Brooklyn) station 
of tlie Ix)ng Island railroad, thus bringing Jamaica into direct 
connexion with Manhattan borough by way of the East mer 
tunnel, completed in the same year 


^35 

[Jacob], Giacomo [James], Prov Jacme, Cat Jaume, Cast 
Jiatne), a masculine proper name popular in Christian ('ountnes 
as having been that of two of Christ’s apostles It has been Ixime 
by many sovereigns and other princes, the most important of 
whom are noticed below, after the heading devoted to the 
characters in the New Testament, m the following order 
(1) kings of England and bcotUnd, (?) other kings in the alpha- 
betical order of their countries, (3) the “ Old Pretender ” 
The article on the Epistle of James m the New Testament 
follows after the remaining biographual mules m which James 
is a surname 

JAMES (Gr Taxw^o?, the Heb Ya aXob or Jacob), the name of 
several persons mentioned in the New Icstamtnt 

1 Jamls, the son of Zebcdcc He was among the fiist who 
were called to be Christ’s immediate followeis (Alark i 19 ‘>eq , 
Malt IV 21 se I , and perhaps Luke v 10), and afterwards obtained 
an honouied phace in the apostolic band, his name twice occup) - 
mg the second place after Peter s in the lists (Mail 111 17 , Acts 
1 13), while en at least three notable occasions he was, ak ng with 
Peter and his bi other John, specially chosen by Jesus to he with 
hm(M8rkv 37 , Matt xvii t,xxvi 37) I his same prorninc me 
may have contributed partly to the title “ Boanerges ’ or 

sons of thunder” which, according to Mark 111 17, Je^us 
himself gave to the two bi others But its most natural inter 
pretation w to be found in the 'mpi liious disposition which would 
have called down fiie from heaven on the offending Samaiitan 
villagers (I ukc ix st)» «tid afterwards found c\}iressicm, though 
in a different wav, in the ambition, reeiuest to oe cupy the places 
of honour in ( hrist’s kingdom (Mark x ^5 see] ) James is included 
among those who after the ascension waited at Jerusxlcm 
(Acts 1 13) for the descent of the Holv (ihost on the d ly of 
lYnteiost And though rn this oieas'on onlv his name is 
mentioned, he must luxe been a zealous and prominent men her 
of the ( hriStian rommun ty, to judge fiom the fact that when a 
V ictim had to be ( hose n from among the apostles, w ho shoulil be 
surifictd to the animosity of the Jews, it was on James thit 
the blow fell first Ihc brief notiec is givem m Acts xii 1,2 
Eusebius (Hi^t Eal 11 9) has preseiweel for us from Clement 
of Alexandria the additional information that the ace user of 
the apostle ‘ benolding his confession and moved thereby, 
confessed that he too was a C^hnslian So thev were both led 
away to execution together and on the road the ace user asked 
James for forgiveness Gazing on him for a little while, he said, 
‘ Peace be with thee,’ and kissed him And then both were 
beheaded together ’ 

The later, and wholly untrustworthy, legends which tell of the 
apostle s preaching m Spam, and of the translation of his body to 
Santiago de Compostela, arc to be found in the Acta Sanctorum 
(July 25), VI I-I2J, set also Mrs Jameson s Sacred and Legendary 
Art, i 230-241 

2 James, the son of Alphaeus He also was one of the 
apostles, and s mentioned m all the four lists (Matt x 3 , Mark 
111 18, Luke VI 15 , Acts 1 13) by this name We know noth ng 
further regarding him, unless we believe him to be the same as 
James ‘‘ the little ” 

3 James, the little He is described as the son of a Mary^ 
(Matt xxvii 56, Mark xv 40), who was in all probability the 
wife of Clopas (John xix 25) And on the ground that Clopas 
IS another form of the name Alphaeus, this James has been 
thought by some to be the same as 2 But the evidence of the 
Syriac versions, which render Alphaeus by Chalphat, while 
Clopas IS simply transliterated Kleopha, makes it extremely 
improbable that the two names arc to be identified And as 
we have no better ground for finding in Clopas the Clcopas of 
Luke XXIV 18, we must be content to admit that James the little 
IS again an almost wholly unknown personality, and has no 
connexion with any of the other Jamesejs mentioned m the New^ 
Testament 

4 James, the father of Judas There can be no doubt that 
in the mention of “ Judas of James ” m Luke vi 16 the ellipsis 
should be supplied liy the son ” and not as m the A V by “ the 
brother” (ef Luke iii t, vi 14, Acts xii 2, where the word 
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i8<A<^o9 IS inserted) Ihis Judas, known as lhaddaeus by 
Matthew and Mark, afterwards became one of the apostles, and 
Is expressly distinguished by St John from the traitor as “ not 
Iscariot (John xj\ 22) 

5 Jamfs, the Lord’s brother In Matt xiii 55 and Mark 
v\ 3 we read of a (ertain James as, along with Joses and Judas 
ind Siinun, a “ brother of the Lord The exact nature of the 
relation >hip there implied has been the subject of much discussion 
Jerome’s view ((/c til 2), that the “ brothers ’ w ere in reality 
:ousins, “ sons of Mary the sister of the Lord’s mother,” rests 
)n too many unproved assumptions to be entitled tv) much weight, 
m 1 may be said to have been finally disposed of by Bishop 
Lightf ot in his essay on ” I he Brothers of the Lord ” {Galatians, 
pp 252 sqq , Dissertations on the Apostolic Age, pp i sqcj ) Even 
iiowever if we understand the word ” brethren ’ in its natural 
sense, it may be applied either to the sons of Joseph by a former 
wife, in which rase they would be the step-bi others of Jesus, 
)r to sons born to Joseph and Mary after the birth of Jesus 
The former of these views, generally known as the Epiphanian 
/lew from its mo'vt zealous advocate in the 4th century, can 
laiin f r its suppoit the picponderating voice ot tradition (see 
the catena of referr n( es giv( n by Lightfoot, loc cit , who himself 
nclines to this view) ()n the other hand the lldvtdtan theory 
IS propounded by Helvidiiis, and apparently accepted by Ter- 
tulliin(cf ado Mart iv 2g), which makes James a brother of 
he Lord, as truly as Mary was his mother, undoubtedly seems 
nore in keeping with the direct statements of the Gospels, and 
ilso with the after history of the brothers in the Church 
see W Patrick, James the Brother of the Lord, 1906, p 5) 
fn any case, whatever the exact nature of James’s antecedents, 
there can be no cjuc^ion as to the important place which he 
)Cf Lipicd in the early Church Converted to a full belief in the 
iving Lord, peihaps through the special revelation that was 
^ranted to him (r (.or xv 7), he became the lecognized head of 
the Church at Jerusalem (Acts xii 17, xv 13, x\i 18), and is 
ailed by St Paul (Gal 11 9), along with Peter and John, a “pillar 
)f the Chnstun community lie was traditionally the author 
)f the epistle in the New Testament which bears his name 
see James, Episiik ot) From the New Testament we learn 
10 more of the hist iry of James the Lord’s brother, but Eusebius 
[Hist Reel 11 23) has preserved for us from Ilegesippus the 

earliest ecclesiastical traditions concern ng him By that authority 
^le IS described as having been a Nazaritc, and on account of his 
3minent righteousness called “ Just ” and “ Oblias ” So gieat 
ivaij his influence with the people that he was appealed to by the 
^cnbcs and Pharisees tor a true and (as they hoped) unfavourable 
judgment about the Messiahship of Christ Placed, to give the 
greater publicity to his words, on a pinnacle of the temple, he, 
when solemnly appealed to, made confession of his faith, and was 
xt once thrown down and murdered This happened immedi- 
itely before the siege Josephus {Antiq xx 9, i) tells that it 
was by order of Ananus the high priest, in the interval between 
Lhe death of hestus and the arrival of his successor Albinus, 
that James was put to death, and his narrative gives the idea 
3f some sort of judicial examination, for he says that along with 
some others James was brought before an assembly of judges, 
by whom they were condemned and delivered to be stoned 
Josephus is also cited by Pvusebius {Hist Feci 11 23) to the effect 
that the miseries of the siege were due to divine vengeance for 
the murder of James Later writers describe James as an 
ETTttrKOTTos (Clem A 1 apud Eiis Hist Ecc 11 i) and even as an 
ett/Vkotto? iTncTKoirtav (Clem Hom , ad init) According to 
Eusebius {Hist heel vii 19) his episcopal chair was still shown 
at Jerusalem at the time when Eusebius wrote 

Bim lOGR MMiY -In addition to the relevant literature cited above, 
^ce the articles under the heading ‘ James ' in Hastings s Dictionary 
of the Bible (Mayoi) and Dictionary of Christ and the Gospeh (hulford), 
and in the Encycl Btbhca (O Cone) , also the introductions to the 
Commentaries on the Epistle of James by Mayor and Knowling 
/ahn has an elalxirate essay on Briider und \ ettern Jesu (' The 
Brothers and Cousins of Jesus ") in the Forschungen znr Geschichte 
des neutestamentlichen Kanons, vi 2 (Leipzig, 1900) 


JAMES 1 (1566-1625), king of Great Britain and Ireland, 
formerly king of Scotland as James VI , was the only child of 
Mary Queen of Scots, and her second husband, Henry Stewart 
Lord Damley He was bom in the castle of Edinburgh on the 
19th of June 1566, and was proclaimed king of Scotland on the 
24th of July 1567, upon the forced abdication of his mother 
Until 1578 he was treated as being incapable of taking any real 
part in public affairs, cxnd was kept in the castle of Stirling for 
safety’s sake amid the confused fighting of the early years of his 
minority 

The voung king was a very weakly boy It is said that he 
could not stand without suppoit until he was seven, and although 
he lived until he was nearly sixtv, he was never a strong man 
In after life he was a constant and even a reckless rider, but the 
weakness in his legs was never quite cured During a great part 
of his life he found it necessary to be tied to the saddle When 
on one occasion in 1621 his horse threw him into the New River 
near his palace of Theobalds m the neighboui hood of London, 
he had a very narrow escape of being drowned , yet he continued 
to ride as before At all times he preferred to lean on the 
shoulder of on attendant when walking This feebleness of 
body, which had no doubt a large share in causing certain 
corresponding deficiencies of character, w^as attributed to the 
agitations and the violent efforts forced on his mother by the 
murder of her secretary Rizzio when she was m the sixth month 
of her pregnancy The fact that James was a bold rider, in 
spite of this serious disijuahfu ation for athletic exercise, should 
be borne in mind when he is accused of having been a cowaid 

The circumstcinccs surrounding him in boyhood were not 
favoumble to the development of his character II s immediate 
guardian or foster-father, the earl of Mar, was indeed an honour- 
able man, and the countess, who had (haige of the nursing of 
the king, discharged her duty so as to win his lasting confidence 
lames afterwards entrusted her with the care of his eldest son, 
Henry When the earl died in his place was well filled by 
his brothel. Sir Alexander Erskme I he king’s education was 
placed under the care of George Buchanan, assisted by Peter 
Young, and two other tutors Buchanan, who did not spare the 
rod, and the other teachers, who had more reverence for the 
royal person, gave the boy a sound training in languages I ht 
English envoy. Sir Henry Killigrew, who saw him in 1574, 
testified to his proficiency in translating from and into Latin and 
French As it was very desirable that he should be trained a 
Protestant king, he was well instructed in theology The 
exceptionally scholastic quality of his education helped to give 
him a taste for learning, but also tended to make him a pedant 

James was only twelve when the earl of Morton was driven 
from the regency, c nd for some time after he can have been no 
mo»'e than a puppet in the hands of intriguers and party leaders 
When, for instance, m 1582 he was seized by the faction of 
nobles who earned out the so-called raid of Ruthven, which was 
in fact a kidnapping enterprise carried out in the interest of the 
Protestant party, he cried like a child One of the conspirators, 
the master of Glamis, Sir Thomas I yon, told him that it was 
better “ bairns should greet [children should cry] than bearded 
men ” It was not indeed till 1583, when he broke away from 
his captors, that James began to govern in reality 

For the history of his reign reference may be made to the 
articles on the histones of England and Scotland James’s 
work as a ruler can be divided, without violating any sound 
rule 01 criticism, into black and white — into the part which was 
a failure and a preparation for future disaster, and the part 
which was sold achievement, honourable to himself and profit- 
I able to his people His native kingdom of Scotland had the 
benefit of the second Between 1583 and 1603 he reduced the 
anarchical baronage of Scotland to obedience, and replaced the 
subdivision of sovereignty and consequent confusion, which had 
been the very essence of feudalism, by a strong centralized 
ro>al authority In fact he did m Scotland the work which 
had been done by the Tudors in England, by Louis XI in France, 
and by Ferdinand and Isabella in Spain It was the work of all 
the strong rulers of the Renaissance But James not only 
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b ought his disobedient and intriguing barons to order — that 
was a c omparativel> easy achievement and might well have been 
performed by more than one of his predecessors, had their h\e> 
been prolonged — he also quelled the attempts of the Protestants 
to found what Hallam has well defined as a “ Presbyterian 
H Idcbrandism ’ He enforced the superiority of the state over 
the church Both befc^re his accession to the throne of England 
(1603) and afterwards he took an intelligent interest m the 
prosperity of his Sc ottish kingdom, and did much for the pacifica 
tion of the Hebrides, for the enforcement of order on the Borders, 
and for the development of industry That he did so much al- 
though the crown was poor (largely it must be confessed because 
he made profuse gifts of the secularized church lands), and 
although the armed force at his disposal was so small that to the 
very end he was exposed to the attacks of would-be kidnappers 
(as m the c ase of the Gowrie conspiracy of 1600), is proof positn c 
that he was neither the mere poltroon nor the mere learned fool 
he has otten been called 

Janes’s methods of achieving ends m themselves honouiabk 
and profitable were indeed of a kind which has niade posterity 
unjust to his real men is I he circumstances in which he 

passed his youth developed in him a natural tendency to craft 
He boa^'ted indeed of his “ king-craft ” and probably believed 
that he owed it to his studies But it was m reality the resourc e 
of the weak, the art of playing off one possible enemy against 
another by trickery, and so deceiving all I he marquis do 
Fontenay, the French ambassador, who saw liim in the early part 
c}f his reign, speaks of him as cowed by^ the violence about him 1 
It IS certain that [ames was most unsc rupu-lous in making promises 
which he never meant to keep, and the terroi m whic h he passed 
his youth sufficiently explains Ins preference for guile He would 
make promises to everybody, as when he wiote to the pope 111 
1584 more than hinting that he would be a good Roman ( atholic 
it helped in his need His very natural desire to esc ape from the 
[)o\tity and insecurity of Scotland to the opulent Engle h throne 
not only kept him busy in intrigues to placate the Roman 
( athohe s or anybody else who couW help or hinder him, but led 
him to beha\e basely in regard to the execution of his mother 
in 1587 He blustered to give himself tn air of courage, but 
took good care to do nothing to offend Flizabcth When the 
time came foi fulfi ling his promises and half-promises, he was not | 
able, even if he had been willing, to keep his word to every bod\ | 
The methods which had helped him to success in Scotland did 
him harm in England, where his reign prepared the way for the 
great civil war In his southern kingdom his failure was in fac t 
complete Although England accepted him as the alteinatne 
to civil war, and although he was received and surrounded with 
fulsome flatterv, he did not win the respect of his English sub- 
jects His undignified personal appearance was against him, and 
so were his garrulity, his Scottish accent, his slovenliness, and 
his toleration of disorders in his court, but, above all, his favour 
for handsome male favourites, whom he loaded wuth gifts and 
careosed with demonstrations of affection wffiich laid him open 
to vile suspicions In ecclesiastical matters he offended many 
who contrasted his severity and rudeness to the Puritan divines 
at the Hampton Court conference (1604) with his politeness to 
the Roman Catholics, whom he, however, worried by fits and 
starts In a country where the authority of the state had been 
firmly established and the problem was how to keep it from 
degenerating into the mere instrument of a king’s passions, his 
insistence on the doctrine of divine right aroused distrust and 
hostility In itself, and in its origin, the doctrine was nothing 
more than a necessary assertion of the independence of the state 
in face of the “ Ilildebrandism ’ of Rome and Geneva alike 
But when Englishmen were told that the king alone had inde- 
feasible rights, and that all the privileges of subjects were re- 
vocable gifts, they were roused to hostility His weaknesses cast 

suspicion on his best-meant schemes His favour for his 
countrymen helped to defeat his wise wish to bring about a full 
union betw een England and Scotland His profusion, which had 
been bad in the poverty of Scotland and was boundless amid the 
wealth of England, kept him necessitous, and drove him to 


shifts Posterity can give him credit for his desire to forward 
religious peace in Europe but his Protestant subjects were 
simply frightened when he sought a matrimonial alliance witli 
Spain Sagacious men among his contemporaries could not 
see the consistency of a king who married his daughter Elizabeth 
to the elector palatine, a leader of the German Protestants, and 
also sought to mairv his son to an infanta of Spam Ihe 
king’s subservience to Spam was indeed almost besotted He 
could not see hir real weakness, and he allowed himself to be 
befooled by the ministers of Philip 111 and Philip IV The end 
of his seheming was that he wa^. dragged mto a needless war wffli 
Spain by his son Charles and his favuuntc George Villicrs, duke 
of Buckingham, just before liis death on the 5th of March 1625 
at his favourite re -.idem c, 1 heobalds 

James marrieo in 1589 Anne second daughter of Predenck TI 
king of Deniriiik His voyage to meet hi, bride, whose ship 
had been diiven into a Norwegian port bv bad weather, is the 
only episode of a romantic character m tht life of this very 
piosau member of a poetic family By this w ife James had three 
children who survived iniancy Henry Piederick, prime ol 
W ales, who died m 1612 , C hark >, tl’c future king , and k lizabeth, 
wife of the elector palatine, Fredcr.ck V 

Not the least of James’s mam ambitions was the dtsiic tc 
excel as an author He left a body of vviitmgs which, though ol 
mediocre quality as literature, entitle him to a unique place 
among English kings since Alfred for width of intellectual 
interest and literary faculty His efforts were inspired by his 
preceptoi George Buchan in, whose memory he cherished in 
later \ cars His first work was in verse, Es^ayes oj a Pfifitise tf\ 
the Divine 4rt oj Poestt (Edin \ autrollier, i‘584), conlainmp 
fifteen sonnets, “ Anc Metaphoric all inv ention of a tragcdic callecj 
Phoenix,’ a short poem “Of lime,’ translations from Du 
Bartas, Lucan and the Book of Psalms ( ‘ out of Iremellius ) 
and a prose tract entitled “ Ane short treatise, containing some 
Reulis .incl Caiitclis to be obscrvit and eschew it m Scottis Poesie ’ 
The volume is introduced bv commendatory sonnets including 
one bv Alexander Montgomerie Ihe chief interest ot the book 
lies in the ‘ Treatise ’ and the prefatory semnets “ lo the 
Reader ’ and “ Sonnet dcc'ifrmg the perfyte poete ” There 1^ 
little origmilitv in this youthful produc turn It has been sur- 
mised that it was compiled from the exercises written when the 
author was Iluchanan s pupil at Stirling, and that it wis directly 
suggested by his preceptor’s De Prosodta and his annotations on 
Vivcs On the other hand, it shows intimate acquaintance with 
the critical reflections of Ronsard and Du Bellay, and of Gas- 
coigne in his Notes oj Instruction (iS75) ^59^ Junes pub- 

lished Poeticall Exercises at I acant Iloures, including a transla 
tion of the Euries of Du Bartas, his own Le panto, and Du Bartas s 
v^ersion of it, la Lepanthe Ills Daemonologie, a piosc treatise 
denouncing witchcraft and exhorting the civil power lo the 
strongest measures of suppression, appeared in 1599 In the 
same year he punted the first edition (seven copies) of his 
Basilikon Dor on, strongly Protestant in tone A French edition, 
specially translated for presentation to the pope, has a disin 
genuous preface explaining that certain phrases {eg “papistical 
doctrine ”) are omitted, because of the difficulty of rendering 
them in a foreign tongue Ihe original edition was, however, 
translated by order of the suspicious pope, and was immediately 
placed on the Index Shortly after going to England James 
produced his famous C ounterblaste to Tobacco (London, 1604), 
in which he forsakes his Scots tongue for Southern English 
The volume was published anonymously James’s prose works 
(including his speeches) were collected and edited (folio, 1616) 
by James Memtagu, bishop of Winchester, and were translated 
into Latin by the same hand in a companion folio, in 1619 (also 
Frankfort, 1689) A tract, entitled “ The True Law of Free 
Monarchies,” appeared in 1603 , “An Apology for the Oath ol 
Allegiance ” in 1607 , and a “ Declaration du Roy Jacques 1 
pour le droit des Rois ” in 1615 In 1588 and 1589 James issueeJ 
two small volumes of Meditations on some verses of {a) Revcla 
tions and {b) i Chronicles Other two “ mediUtions ” were 
printed posthumously 
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Sec T F Hcndcison, fames 1 and \ I (London, 1904) , P Ilume 
trown, Htstofv of Scotland, vol 11 (Edinbuigh and C iinbridge, 1902) , 
nd Andrew Lang, History of Scotland, \ o\ u (Ldmburgh, 1902) and 
ames I I and the Ciowiu Mystery (London, 1902) , The Rtgi'^ter of 
le Privy Council of Scotland (Edinbnrgh, 1877, Ac ), vols 11 to xni , 
R Gardiner, History of Lngland 160^-/642 (London, 1883 1884) 

. comprehensive bildiography w ill be found in the Cambridge Modirn 
list in 84 7 (Cambridge, 1904) 

For James s literary work, see Edward Arbor s repimt of the 
'slaves and C ounterblaste ( English Reprints,' 1869, Ac) K S 
[ait's I usus Regius (1900) , G Gregory Smith s Elizabethan Ltittcal 
ssays {1904), vol 1 , where the I realise is editcol for the hrst time , 
O Meyer s Clemens VIII und Jacob i von England ’ in Quellen 
nd Eorschungen (Preuss Hist Inst ), VII n , for an account of the 
sues of the Basthkon Doron , P Hume Brown's George Buchanan 
890), pp 250-261, for a sketch of James's association with Buchanan 

JAMES II (1633-170TX king of Great Britain and Ireland, 
;( ond surviving son of Charles I and Henrietta Mar'a, was born 
t St James’s on the 15th of October 1633, and created duke of 
^ork m January 1643 During the Civil War James was taken 
risoner by Fairfax (1646), but contrived to escape to Holland 
1 1648 Subsecpiently he served in the French arrin under 
iirenne, and in the Spanish under Conde, and was applauded 
y both commanders for his brilliant personal courage Re- 
jrning to England with Charles II in 1660 he was appointed 
ird high admiral and warden of the Cinque Ports Pepvs, who 
se< retary to the navy , has rec orded the patient industry^ and 
nflinching probity of his naval administration His victory 
ver the Dutch in 1665, and his drawn battle with De Ruyter 
i 1672, show that he was a good naval commander as well as an 
Kcellent administrator Ihese achiev'ements won him a repu- 
ition for high < mirage, which, until the c lose of 1688, was amply 
eserved His private record was not as good as his public In 
►eceml'ier 1660 he admitted to having contracted, under dis- 
-editable circumstani cs, a secret marriage with Anne Hyde 
[637-1671), daughter of Lord Clarendon, in the previous Sep- 
jmber Both before and after the marnaore he seems to have 
een a libertine as unblushing though not so fastidious as Charles 
imself In 1672 he made a pubhc av'ciwal of his conversion to 
Oman Catholicism Charles H had opposed this project, but 
i 1673 allowed him to marry the Catholic Mary of Modena as 
IS second wife Both houses of parliament, who viewed this 
nion with abhorrence, now passed the Test Art, forbidding 
atholics to hold office In consequence of this Jamc, was 
med to resign his posts Tt was m vam that he married his 
aughter Mary^ to the Protestant prince of Orange in 1677 
nli-Cathohc feeling ran so high that, after the discovery of the 
opish Plot, he found it wiser to retiie to Brussels (1679), while 
haftesbury and the Whigs planned to exclude him from the 
icression He was lord high commissioner of Scotland (1680- 
682), where he occupied himself in a severe persecution of 
le Cov^enanters In 1684 Charles, having tnumphed over the 
Ixclusionists, restored James to the office of high admiral by use 
F his dispensing power 

James ascended the throne on the 16th of February 1685 
he nation showed its loyalty by its finu adherence to him during 
1C rebellions of Argyll in Scotland and Monmouth in England 
6S5) The savage reprisals on their suppression, in especial 
le “ Bloody Assizes ”■ of Jeffreys, produced a revmlsion of public 
eling James had promised to defend the existing Church and 
ivernment, but the people now became suspicious James was 
3 t a mere tyrant and bigot, as the popular imagination speedily 
ssumed him to be He was rather a mediocre but not alto- 
5ther obtuse man, who mistook tnbutary streams for the main 
jrrents of national thought Thus he greatly underrated the 
rength of the Establishment, and preposterously exaggerated 
lat of Dissent and Catholinsm He perceived that opniior 
as seriously divided in the Established Church, and thought 
lat a vigorous policy would soon prov^e effective Hence he 
jbhely celebrated Mass, prohibited preaching against Catholi- 
sm, and showed exceptional favour to renegades from the 
stablishment By undue pressure he secured a decision of 
le judges, in the test case of Godden v Hale (1687), bv which he 
as allowed to dispense Catholics from the Test Act Catholics 
ere now admitted to the chief offices m the army, and to some 


important posts in the state, in virtue of the dispensing power of 
James The judges had been intimidated or corrupted, and the 
royal promise to protect the Establishment violatecl The army 
had been increased to 20,000 men and encamped at Hounslow 
Heath to overawe the capital Public alarm was speedily mani- 
fested and suspicion to a high degree awakened In 1687 James 
made a bid for the support of the Dissenters by adv'ocatmg a 
system of joint toleration for Catholics and Dissenters In 
April 1687 he published a Declaration of Indulgence— exempting 
Catholics and Dissenters from penal statutes He followed up 
this measure by dissolving parhament and attacking the univ^er- 
sities By an unscrupulous use of the dispensing power he 
introduced Dissenters and Catholics into all departments of 
state and into the municipal corporations, which were remodelled 
in their interests Then in April 1688 he took the suicidal step 
of issuing a proclamation to force the clergy and bishops to read 
the Declaration in their pulpits, and thus personally advocate a 
measure they detested Seven bishops refused, were indicted 
bv lames for libel, but acquitted amid the indescribable enthu- 
siasm of the populace Protestant nobles of England, enraged 
at the tolerant policy of James, had been in negotiation with 
William of Orange since 1687 The trial of the seven bishops, 
and the birth of a son to James^ now induced them to send 
William a definite invitation (June 30, 1688) James remained 
in a fool’s paradise till the last, and only awakened to his danger 
when William landed at Torbay (November 1;, 1688) and swept 
all before him James pretended to treat, and in the midst of the 
negotiations fled to Frame He was intercepted at Faversham 
and brought back, hut the pcflitic prince of Orange allowed him 
to escape a seconcl time (December 23, 1688) 

At the end of r688 James seemed to hav'e lost his old rourige 
After his defeat at the Boyne (July i, 1690) he speedily departed 
from Ireland, where he had so conducted himself that his English 
j followers had been ashamed of his incapacity, while French 
1 officers had derided him His proclamations and policy towards 
I Fngland during these years show unmistaV able traces of the same 
j incompetence On the 17th of May 1692 he saw the French 
I fleet destroyed before his very eyes off Cape 1 a Hogvie He was 
aware of, though not an open advocate of the “ Assassination 
' Plot, which was directed against William By its revelation 
and faihrre (February 10, 1696) the third and last serious 
attempt of James for his restoration failed He refused in the 
same year to accept the French influence in fav our of his candida- 
ture to the Polish throne, on the ground that it would exclude, him 
from the English Henceforward he neglected politics, and I ouis 
of France ceased to consider him as a politic al fac i^or A mvsten 
ous conversion had been effected m him by an austere Cistercian 
abbot The world saw with astonishment thisvucious, rough, 
CO irse-fibred man of the world transformed into an austcie 
penitent, who worked mnaclcs of healing Surrounded by this 
odour of sanctity , ^/hlch greatly edified the faithful, James hv td 
at St Gcimain until his death on the 17th of September 1701 

The political ineptitude of James is clear, he often showed 
firmness when conciliation was needful, and weakness when 
resolution alone could have saved the day Moreover, though 
he mismanaged almost every political problem with which he 
personally dealt, he was singularly tactless and impatient of 
advice But in general political morality he was not below his 
age, ind m his advocacy of toleration decidedly above it He 
was more honest and sincere than Charles II , more genuinely 
patriotic in his foreign policy, and more consistent in his religious 
attitude That his brother retained the throne while James 
lost It is an ironical demonstration that a more pitiless fate 
awaits the ruler whose faults are of the intellect, than oni whose 
faults are of the heart. 

By Anne Hyde James had tight children, of whom two only, 
Mary’' and Anne both queens of England, survived their father 
By’^ Mary of Modena he had seven children, among them being 
James Francis Edward (the Old Pretender) and Louisa Mana 
Theresa, who died at St Germain m 1712 By one mistress, 
Arabella Churchill (1648-1730), he had two sons, James, duke of 
Berwick, and Henry’ (1673-1702), titular duke of Albemarle .'md 
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grand prior of Prance, and a daughter, Henrietta (1667-17^0), 
who married Sir Henry Waldegrave, afterwards Baron VValdc- 
grave , and bv another, (.athenne Sedley, countess of Dort hester 
(1657-1717), a daughter, Catherine (d 1743), who mairitd James 
Annesley, 5th earl of Anglesey, and afterwards John Shelheld, 
duke of Buckingham and Normanby 

BiruiOGRAPHY — Original itUhorihes J S Clarke, James II 
Life (London, 1810) , James Maepherson, Original Papers (2 vols , 
London, 1775) , Gilbert Burnet, Supplement to History, erl 11 C 
Foxcroft (Oxford, 1902) , Earl of Clarendon and Lari of Rochester, 
Correspondence, vol 11 (London, 1828) , John Evelyn, Diary and Cor 
respondence and Life, edited by Bray and Wheatley (London, igoS) , 
Sir John Reresby, Memoirs, ed A Ivatt (1904) , Somers Lract^, 
\ols ix -XI (London, 1823) Modern Works L.ord Acton, Ltctures 
on Modern History, pp 195-27O (London, 1900) , Montz Brosch, 
Geuhichte von England, Bd viii (Gotha, 190^) , Onno Klopp, Der fall 
des Hauses Stuart, Bde 1 ix (Vienna, 1875-1878) , L von Ranke, 
History of England, vols iv -vi (OxWd, 1875) , and Allan hta, 
fames II and his Wives (igoS) 

JAMES I (1394-1437), king of Scotland and poet the son of 
King Robert Hi, was born at Dunfermline in July 1394 
After the death of his mother, Annabella Drummond of Stobhall, 
in 1402, he was placed under the ( are of Heniy Warcllaw (d 1440) 
who beiame bishop of St Andrews in 1403, but soon his father 
resolved to send him to Prince Robert doubtless de( ided upon 
this cour‘'e owing to the fact that in 1402 his elder son, David, 
duke of Rothesay, had met his death in a mysterious fashion, 
being probably murdered bv his uncle, Robert, duke of Albany, 
who, as the king was an invalid, was virtually the ruler of Scot- 
land On the way to Frmc c, however James fill into the hands 
of some English sailors and was sent to Henry IV , who refused 
to admit him to ransom The chronicler Ihomas Walsingham, 
says that James's imprisonment began in 1406, while the future 
king himself places it m 1404, Nbruary 1406 is probably the 
correct d ite On the death of Robert TIT in April 1406 James 
became nominally king of Scotland, l)ut he remained a captive 
in England, the government being conducted by his uncle, 
Robert of Albany, who showed no anxiety to procure his 
nephew’s release Dying m 1420, Allxiny was succeeded as 
icgcnt by his son, Murdoc h At first James was confined in the 
Fowler of London, but m ]une 1407 he was removed to the tastlc 
at Nottingham, whence alx)ut a month later he was taken to 
Evesham His education w^as continued by capable tutors, and 
he not only attained excellence in all manly sports, hut bcc ame 
perhaps more cultured than any other prince of his age In 
person he was short and stout, but well-proportioned ind very 
strong His agility was not less remarkable than his strength , 
he excelled in ill athletic feats which demanded suppleness of 
limb and cjuukncss of eye As regards his intellectual atUin- 
merits he is reported to have been acc^uaintcd with philosophy, 
md It is evident from his subsequent career that he had studied 
jurisprudence, moreover, besides being proficient m vocal md 
instrumental music , he cultivated the art of poetrv with much 
success When Plenrv V became king in Mirch 1413, James 
was again imprisoned in the lower of London, but soon after- 
wards he was taken to Windsor and was treated with greut con- 
sideration by the English king in 14^0, with the ntentr n of 
detaching the Scottish auxiliaries from the French standard, he 
was sent to take part in Flenry’s campaign in France , this move 
failed in its immediate object and he returned to England after 
Henry’s death in 1422 About this time negotiations for the 
release of James were begun in earnest, and in September 1423 
a treaty was signed at York, the Scottish nation undertaking to 
pay a ransom of 60,000 marks “ for his maintenanc c m Engl md ” 
By the terms of the treaty James was to wed a noble English 
lady, and on the 12th of February 1424 he w^as marriecj at 
Southwark to Jane, daughter of John Beaufort, earl of Somerset, 
a lady to whom he was faithful through life Ten thousand 
marks of his ransom were remitted as Jane’s dowry, and in 
April 1424 James and his bride entered Scotland 

With the reign of James I , whose coronation took place at 
Scone on the 21st of May 1424, constitutional sovereignty mav 
be said to begin in Scotland Bv the introduction of i system of 
statute law, modelled to some extent on that of England, and | 
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by the additional impoitance avsjgned to parliament, the leaven 
was prepared which was to work towards the destruction of the 
indefinite authority of the king and of the unbridled lieenc e of the 
nobles During the parliament ncld at Peith in March 1425 
James arrested Murdoc h, duke of Albanv , ind his son, Mexander, 
together with Mbany’s eldest son, Walter, and Duncan, earl of 
I ennox,who had been seized previously, they were sentenced to 
death, and the four were executed at Stirling In a parliament 
held at Inverness in 1427 the king arrested many turbulent 
northern chiefs, and his whole policy was directed towards 
ci ushing the power of the nobles In this he was very successful 
Expeditions reduced the Highlands to order, earldom after 
earldom was forfeited , but this vigour aroused the desire for 
revenge, and at length cost James his life Having been wnined 
that he would never again cross the Forth, the king went to 
reside in Perth just before C hiistmas 1436 'Xmong those whom 
he had angered wis Sir Robert Graham (cl 14^7), who hid l)ecn 
binished by his orders Instigated by the king’s uncle, Walter 
Stewart, earl of Atholl (d 14^7), and aided by the royal chamber- 
lain, Sir Robert Stewart, and bv a liand of Highlandt rs, Graham 
burst into the presence of James on the night of the 20th of 
February^ 1437 and stabbed the king to death (iraham and 
\tholl were afterwards tortuied and executed James had 
two sons Alexander, who died \oung, and James II ,who suc- 
ceeded to the throne, ind six daughters, among them being 
Margaret, the queen of I oiiis \I of France His widow, Jane, 
married Sir |amts Stew ait, the blaek knight of Lome,” ancl 
died on the i^tli of Julv 1445 

During the litter pait of James s reign difticultics arose be- 
tween Scotland and F'ngland and also between Scotland and the 
papacy F*art of the king’s ransom was still owing to F^ngland , 
other causes of discord between the two nations existed, and in 
1436 these culminated in a short war In ecclesiastical matters 
James sliowed himself merciless towards heretics, but his desire 
to reform the Scottish Church and to make it less dependent on 
Rome brought him into collision with Popes Mai tin V and 
Eugenms IV 

lames w is the author of tw^o poems the Ktftgis Quatr and 
Good Coumcl (a short piece of three stanzas) I he Song of 
Absence, Peblis to the Pla^ and ( hrnhs Kirk on the Gieene have 
been ascribed to him without evidence The Kingis Quair 
(prcscr\eci in the Seldcn MS B 24 in the Bodleian) is an allego 
rual poem of the coun (rumour type, written m seven lined 
( hauccrian stanzas ancl extending to 1379 lines It was oim- 
posed during James s captivity in England ancl celebrates his 
courtship of Lady |anc Beaufort Though in many respects a 
Chaucerian pastiche, it not rarely equals its model in ver^l and 
metrical fclic it\ Its language is an artificial blend of northern 
and soutluin (C hauccrian) lorms, of the tvpe shown m Lancelot 
of the Laik anei the Quair of felmy 

IhiuiocRAPHY -I he contemporary authoiilRs foi the reign of 
James I arc Andrew of Wvntoiin, 1 he Or^ gvnale Cfon\kil of Scotland, 
edited by D Laing (hdinbuigh, 1872-1879), and Waltci Bowers 
continuation of John of I orduii’s Scotuhronicon, edited I9 1 Hcarnc 
(Oxford, 1722) Sec also J Pinkerton, History of Scotland (1797) , 
A Lang, History of Scotland, vol 1 (1900) and G Buinttt, /w/rrtdfwe 
tion to the IZ\ihei]uer Rolls of Scotland (Ldinbuigh, 1878-1901) I he 
hingis Quair was lust printed m the Poetical Remains of fames the 
/ edited by \\ illnni l>tlci (1781) Later editions ai c Sion , on's 
leprint (Perth i78<») , ( Sibb lid's, m C la onule of Scottish Poetry 
{1802, vol 1) Uiomson s m 1H15 md 1824, (r (liilmeiss, m Ins 
Poetic Remains of some of the Scottish Kings (182 1) , Hogeis s Poetical 
Remains of hinij James the J usl (187^) , Skeat s edition published 
' by the Scottish Text Society (1884) An attempt h is been made to 
dispute James b authorship of the poem, but iht arguments clabor 
[ ated bv J T T Brown {1 he AuthoyJiip of the htngis Quair, t^lasgow, 
1896) have been con\mcinglv inswered bv Jussciand m his Jacques 

d Lcosse fut il pocte ^ Ltudi sur I authenticitc du cahier du rot (i ans, 
1897, lepimtcd from the Revue histoiique, vol Kiv ) bee also the lull 
correspondence in the -ithenaeum (July \ug 189C) and Dec 1899), 
W \ ^Q\\*son, Origins and Sources of the Court of I ove (I^ostun, 1899) 
pp 152 tS:c , 2^5 Ac , and Gregory bmith, iiansition Period (igoo), 
PP 40, 4 T 

JAMES II (1430-T460), king of Scotkind, the only surviving 
son of James I and his wife, Jane, daughter of Jolin Beaufort, 
earl of Somerset, was boi n on the i6th of (October 1430 Crowned 
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king at lIol>rood in March 1437, shortly after the murder of his 
father, he was at first under the guardianship of his mother, 
while Archibald, 5th carl 01 Douglas, was regent of the kingdom, 
and considerable power was possessed by Sir Alexander Living- 
stone and Sir William Crichton (d 1454) When about 1439 
Queen Jane was married to Sir James Stewart, the knight of 
Lome, I ivingstone obtained the custody of the young king, 
whose minority was marked by fierce hostility between the 
Douglases and the Crichtons, with Livingstone first on one side 
and then on the other About 1443 cause was espoused 

b> William, 8th carl of Douglas, who attacked Crichton in the 
king s name, and civil war lasted until about 1446 In July 
1449 James was married to Mary (d 14^3), daughter of Arnold, 
duke of Geldcrland, and undertook the government himself, and 
almost immediately Livingstone was arrested, but Douglas 
retained the royal favour for a few months more In 1452, how- 
ever, this powerful carl was invited to Stirling by^ the king, and, 
charged with treachery, was stabbed by James and then killed 
by the attendants Civil war broke out at once between James 
and the Douglases, whose lands were ravaged , but alter the 
Scots parliament had exonerated the king, James, the new cail 
of Douglas, made his submission Early in 1455 this struggle 
was renewed Marching aga nst the rebels James gamed several 
victories, after which Douglas was attainted and his lands for- 
feited Lortified by this success and assured of the support of 
the parliament and of the great nobles, James, acting as an 
absolute king, loiild view without alarm the war which had 
broken out with Enghnd After two expeditions across the 
Dorders, a truce was made m July 1457, and the king employed 
the period of peace in strengthening his authority m the High- 
lands During the Wars of the Roses he showed his sympathy 
with the Laniastiian party aftci the defeat of Henry VI at 
Northampton by attacking the English possessions to the south 
of Scotland It was while conducting the siege of Roxburgh 
Castle that James was killed, through the bursting of a cannon, 
on the 3rd of August 1460 He left three sons, his successor, 
James 111 , Alexander Stewart, duke of Albany, and John 
Stewart, carl of Mar (d 1479) , and two daughters James, who 
is sometimes called ‘ Fiery P^acc, ’ was a vigorous and popular 
prince, and, although not a scholar like his father, showed 
interest in education His reign is a period of some importance 
in the legislative history of Scotland, as measures were passed 
with regard to the tenure of land, the reformation of the 
coinage, and the protection of the poor, while the organization 
for the administration of justice was grcatlv improved 
JAMES ni (1451-1488), king of Scotland, eldest son of James 
II , was born on the loth of July 1451 Becoming king m 1460 
he was crowned at Kelso After the death of his mother in 
1463, and of her principal supporter, James Kennedy, bishop of 
St Andrews, two years kiter, the person of the young king, and 
with It the chief authority in the kingdom, wTre seized by Sii 
Alexander Boyd and his brother Lord Boyd, while the latter’s 
son, Thomas, was created earl of Arran and married to the king’s 
sister, Mary In July 1469 James himself was married to 
Margaret (d i486), daughter of Christian I , king of Denmark and 
Norway, but before the wedding the Boyds haci lost their powci 
Having undertaken the government in person, the king received 
the submission of the powerful carl of Ross, and strengthened 
his authority in other ways But hia preferenec foi a sedentary 
and not for an active life and hii increasing attachment to 
favourites of humble birth diminished his popularity, and he had 
some differences with his parliament About 1479, probably 
with reason both suspicious and jealous, James arrested his 
brothers, Alexander, duke of Albany, and John, earl of Mar , 
Mar met his death in a mysterious fashion at Craigmillar, but 
Albany escaped to France and then visited Fngland, where in 
1482 Edwarcl IV recognized him as king of Scotland by the gift 
of the king of England War broke out with England, but James, 
made a prisoner by his nobles, was unable to prevent Albany and 
his ally, Richard, duke of Gloucester (afterwards Richard III ), 
from taking Berwick and marching to Edinburgh Peace with 
Albany followed, but soon afterwards the duke Was again in 
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communication with Edward, and was condemned by^ the parlia- 
ment after the death of the English king in April 1483 Albany’s 
death m France in 1485 did not end the king’s troubles 
His policy of living at peace with England and of arranging 
marriages between the members of the royal families of the two 
countries did not commend itself to the turbulent section of his 
nobles, his artistic tastes and lavish expenditure added to the 
discontent, and a rebellion broke out Fleeing into the north 
of his kingdom James collected an army and came to terms with 
his foes , but the rebels, having seized the person of the king’s 
eldest son, afterw^ards James IV, renewed the struggle The 
rival aimies met at the Sauchiebuin near Bannockburn, and 
James soon fled Reaching Beaton s Mill he revealed his iden- 
tity, and, according to the popular story, was killed on the nth 
of Tunc 1488 by a soldier in the guise of a priest who had been 
called in to shrive him He left three sons— his suci essor, James 
IV , James Stewart, duke of Ross, afterwards archbishop of St 
Andrews , and |ohn Stewart, earl of Mar James was a ( ultured 
prince with a taste lor music and architecture, but was a weak 
and incapable king His character is thus described by a chroni- 
cler “ He was ane man that loved solitude, and desiicd nevir to 
hear of warre, bot delighted more in music k and policie and 
building nor he did in the government of the lealme ” 

JAMES IV (i473-i5i3)> king of Scotland, eldest &on ot 
James HI , was born on the 17th of March 1473 He was nomi- 
nally the leader of the rebels who defeated the troops ol James 
111 at the Sauchicburn m June 1488, and became king when his 
father was killed As he adopted an entirely different policy 
with the nobles from that of his father, and, moreover, showed 
great affability towards the lower class of his subjects, among 
whom he delighted to wander incognito, few if any of the kings 
of Scotland have won such general popularity, or passed a reign 
so untroubled by intestine strife ( rowned at Scone a few days 
after his accession, James began at once to take an active part 
m the business of government A slight insurrection was easily 
suppressed, and a plot formed by some nobles to hand him over 
to the English king, Henry Vll , came to nothing In spite of 
this proceeding Henry wished to live at peace with his northern 
neighbour, and soon contemplated marrying his daughter to 
James, but the Scottish king was not eciually pacific When, in 
1495, Perkin Warbeck, pretending to be the duke of York, 
Edward IV ’s younger son, came to Scotland, James bestow eel 
upon him both an income and a bride, and prepared to invade 
England in his interests For various reasons the war was 
confined to a few border forays After Warbeck left Scotland 
in 1497, the Spanish ambassador negotiated a peace, and in 
1502 a marriage was definitely arranged between James and 
Henry’s daughter Margaret (1489-1541) Ihe wedding took 
place at Holyrood in August 1503, and it was this union which 
led to the accession of the Stewart dvnasty to the English 
throne 

About the same time James crushed a rebellion in the western 
isles, into which he had previously led expeditions, and parlia- 
ment took measures to strengthen the royal authority therein 
At this date too, or a little earlier, the king of Scotland began to 
treat as an ccpial with the powerful princes of Europe, Maximilian 
I , Louis XII and otheis , sending assistance to his unc le Hans, 
king of Denmark, and receiving special marks of favour from 
Pope Julius II , anxious to obtain his suppoit But his position 
was weakened when Henry VIII followed Henry VII on the 
English throne in 1509 Causes of quarrel already existed, and 
other causes, both public and private, soon arose between the 
two kings , sea-fights took place between their ships, while war 
was brought nearer by the treaty of alliance which James con- 
cluded with Louis XII m 1512 Henry made a vain effort to 
prevent, or to postpone, the outbreak of hostilities , but urged 
on by his French ally and his queen, James declared for war, in 
spite of the counsels of some of his jjclvisers, and (it is said) of the 
warning of an apparition Gathering a large and well-armed 
force, he took Norham and other castles in August 1513, spending 
some time at Ford Castle, where, according to report, he was en- 
gaged in an amorous intrigue with the wife of its owner Then 
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he moved out to fight the advancing English army under 
Ihomas Howard, earl of Surrey Ihe battle, which took place 
at hlodden, or more correctly, at the foot of Brankston Hill, on 
Friday the 9th of September 1513, is among the most famous and 
disastrous, if not among the most momentous, m the histo»*y of 
Scotland Having led his troops from their position of vantage, 
the king himself was killed while fighting on foot, together with 
nearlv^ «dl his nobles, there was no foundation for the rumour 
that he had escaped from the carnage He left one legitimate 
( hild, his successoi James V , but as his gallantries were numer 
ous he had man) illegitimate children, among them (by Marion 
Boyd) Alexander Stewart, archbishop of St Andrews and chan- 
tellor of Scotland, who was killed at Idoddcn, and (by Janet 
Kennedy) James Stewart, earl of Moray (d iS44) of his 

other mistiess s was Margaret Drummond (d 1501) 

James appears to have been a brave anci generous man, and 
a wise and energetic king According to one account, he was 
possessed of considerable learning , during his reign the Scottish 
< ourt attained some degree of refinement, and Scotland counted 
m European politics a** she had never done before Literature 
flourished under the royal patronage, education was encouraged, 
and the material condition of the country improved enormously 
Prominent both as an administrator ancl as a lawgiver, the king 
by his vigorous rule did much to destrov the tendencies to inde- 
pendence which existed in the Highlands and Islands , but, on 
the other hand, his rash conduct at hlodden brought much 
misery upon his kingdom He was spec lalK interested in his 
navy Ihe tournaments which took place under his auspices 
were worthy of the best days of c hivalry in France and England 
James shared to the full in the superstitions of the age which was 
cpiickly passing away He is said to have wc^in an iron belt as 
penance for his share in his father’s death, and by his frequent 
visits to shrines ancl his benefactions to itligious foundatmns, 
he w^on a reputation for piety 

JAMES V (1512-1 1^42), king (»f Scotland son of James TV, 
was bom at I inlithgow on the 10th ot April 1512, and became 
king when his lather was killed at hlodden m 1513 The regency 
was at first vested in his mother, but after Queen Margaret’s 
second mairiagc, with Archibald Douglas, 6th carl ot Angus, in 
August 1514, It w'as ti.insfcrrecl by the estates to John Stewart, 
duke ot Albany Henceforward the nunonty of James was dis 
turbed bv constant quarrels between a faction, generally tavour 
able to England, under Angus, and the partisans of h ranee 
under Albany , while the cjuecn-mothci and the nobles struggled 
to gain md to regain possession of the kings person Ihe 
English had not followed up their victory at hlodden although 
there were as usual forays on the holders, but Henrv VI II was 
watching affairs in Scotland with an obseryant eve, and other 
huropean sovereigns were not indifferent to the possibility of 
a Scotch alliance In 1524, when Alban> had retired to h ranee, 
the parliament declared that James was fit to govern, but that 
he must be advosed bv his mother and a council This “ erec- 
tion ” of James as king was mainl> due to the efforts of Henry 
VIII In 1526 Angus obtained c ontrol of the king, and kept him 
in close confinement until 1528, when James, escaping from 
Edinburgh to Stirling, put vigorous measures in (xec^tion 
igainst the earl, and compelled him to flee to England In 1529 
md 1530 the king made a strong effort to suppiess his turbulent 
vassals in the south of Scotland , and after sevcial raids and 
counter-raids negotiations for peace with England were begun, 
and in May 1534 a treaty was signed At this time, as on pre- 
vious occ asions, Henry VIII wished James to marry his daughter 
Mary, while other ladies had been suggested by the emperor 
Charles V but the Scottish king, preferring a French bride, 
visited trance, and in January 1537 was married at Pans to 
Madeleine, daughter of King Francis I Madeleine died soon after 
her arrival in Scotland, and m 1538 James made a much more 
important marriage, being united to Mary (1515-1560), daughter 
of Claude, duke of Guise, and widow of Louis of Orleans, duke of 
Longueville It was this connexion, probably, which finally 
induced James to forsake his vacillating foreign policy, and to 
range himself definitely among the enemies of England In 


1536 he had refused to meet Henry VIII at York, and in the 
following year had received the gift of a cap md sword from 
Pope Paul III , thus renouncing the friendship of his uncle 
Two plots to murder the king were now discovered, and Tames 
also foiled the attempts of Henry VII 1 to kidnap him Although 
in 1540 the English king made another attempt to win the sup- 
port, or at least the neutrality, of James for his religious policy, 
the relations between the two countries became very unfriendly, 
and in 1542 Henry sent an army to invade Scotland James 
was not slow to make reprisals, but his nobles were angry or 
indifferent, and on the 25th of November 1542 his forces were 
easily scattered at the rout of Solway Moss This blow preyed 
upcm the king’s m nd, and on the 14th of December he clied 
at Falkland, having just heard of the birth of his daughter His 
two sons had died in infancy, and his successor was his only 
legitimate child, Mary He left several bastards, among them 
James Stewart, earl of Murray (the regent Murray), I ord John 
Stewart (1531-1563), prior of Coldingham, ancl lord Robert 
Stewart, carl of Orkney (d 1592) 

Although possessing a weak constitution, which was further 
impaired by his irregular manner of life, James showed great 
vigour and independcm e as a '^overcign, both in withstanding 
the machinations of his uncle, Henry VIII , and in opposing the 
influence of the nobles Ihe persecutions to which heretics 
were exposed during this reign were due mainly to the excessive 
influence excicised by the ecclesiastics, espcMally bv David 
Beaton, archbishop of St Andre ws The king s habit of 
mingl ng with the peas entry secured for him a large amount 
of popularity, and prol ablv led many to ascribe to him the 
authorship of poems dcscnbing scents in peasant life, C hrtsiis 
Kirk on the Grene, The (labttlufKie Man and The folly Beggar 
There is no proof that he was the author of any of these poems 
but from expressions in the poems of Sir David Lindsay, who was 
on terms c^t intimacy with him, it appears that octisionilJy 
he wrote versts 

JAMES 1, the Conciucror (1208 1276), king of Aiagon, sen 
of Peter II , king of Arigon, and of Mary of Montpellier, whose 
mother was Eudoxia C omnen.i, claughtc r ot the emperor Mamie I, 
was born at Montpellier on the 2nd of February 1208 Ills 
father, a min of immoral life, was with difluulty persuaded to 
cohabit with his wife He endeavoured to repudiate her, md 
she fled to Rome, where she died in April 1213 Peter, whose 
possessions in Provence cntmglcd him in the wars between the 
Albigcnses and Simon of Monttort, endeavoured to j)lacate the 
northern crusaders by arranging a marriage between his son 
James and Simon’s cl lughter In 1211 the boy was entrusted 
to Montfort s care to Lc educated, but the aggressions of the 
crusaders on the princes of the south forced Peter to take up 
arms against the m, and he was slam at Muret on the 12th of Sep- 
tember 1213 Montfort would willingly have used James as a 
means of extending his own power Ihe Aragonese and Cata- 
lans, however, appealed to the pope, who forced Montfort to 
surrender him in May or June 1214 James was now entrusted 
to the care of Guillen de Monredon, the head of the Templars in 
Spam and Prov^ence The kingdom was given over to c onfusion 
till in 1216 the lemplars and some of the more loyal nobles 
brought the young king to Saragossa At the age of thiitcen he 
was married to Leonora, daughter of Alphonso VIII of ( astile, 
whom he divoiccd later on the ground of consanguinity A son 
born of the marriage, Alphonso, was recognized as legitimate, 
but dicd before his father, c hildless It was only by slow steps 
that the royal authority was asserted, but the young king, who 
was of gigantic stature and immense strength, was also astute 
and patient By 1228 he had so far brought his vassals to 
obedience, that he was able to undertake the conquest of the 
Balearic Islands, which he ac hieved within four years At the 
same time he encicavoured to bring about a union of Aragon with 
Navarre, by a cc ntrac t of mutual adopt c n between himself ancl 
the Navarrese king, Sane ho, who was ok enough to be his grand- 
father The scheme broke down, and 1 irnes abstained from a 
policy of conquest He wisely turned to the more feasible 
course of extending his dominions at the expense of the decadent 
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Mahommcclan princes of Valencia On the 28th of September 
1238 the town of Valencia surrendered, and the whole territory 
was conquered in the ensuing years Like all the princes of his 
house, James took part m the politics of southern France He 
endeavoured to form a southern state on both sides of the Pyre- 
nees, which should counterbalance the power of Prance north of 
the Loire Here also his policy failed against physical, sotidl 
and political obstacles As in the case of Navarre he was too 
wise to launch into perilous adventures By the Treaty of 
Corbeil, with Louis IX , signed the iith of May 1258, he frankly 
withdrew from conflict with the French king, and contented 
himself with the recognition of his position, and the surrender 
of antiquated French claims to the overlordsnip of Catalonia 
During the remaining twenty years of his life, James was much 
concerned in warring with the Moors in Murcia, not on his own 
account, but on behalf of his son-in-law Alphonso the Wise of 
Castile As a legislator and organizer he occupies a high plac>e 
among the Spanish kings He would probably ha\e been more 
sucrcssful but for the confusion caused by the disputes in his own 
household James, though orthodox and pious, had an ample 
share of moral laxit> After repudiating Leonoia of Castile he 
married Yolandc (in Spanish Violantc) daughter of Andrew II 
of Hungary, who had a considerable .nflucnce over him But 
she could not prevent him from continuing a long senes of 
intrigues I he favour he showed his bastards led to protest 
from the nobles, and to conflicts between his sons legitimate and 
illegitimate When one of the latter, Fernan Sanchez, who had 
behaved with gross ingratitude and treason to his father, was 
slain by the legitimate son Pedro, the old king recorded his grim 
satisfaction At the close of his life King James divided his 
states between his sons by Yolandc of Hungary, Pedro and 
James, leaving the Spanish possessions on the mainland to the 
hrst, the Balearic Islands and the lordship of Montpellier to the 
second — a division which ine\itably produced fratricidal con- 
flicts Ihe king tell very ill it Alena, and resigned his crown, 
intending to retire to the monasleiv of Poblet, but died at 
Valencia on the 27th of July 1276 

King James was the author of a chronicle ol his own life, written 
or thctatocl apparently it clitfercnt times, which is a \ery hue 
example of autobiographical literature A translation into English 
by ] I orster, with notes by Don Pascudl do Gayangos, was published 
in London in 1883 See also James I of 4 ration, bv T Darwin 
Swift (Clarendon Ptess, 1891), m which arc man> icfcronccs to 
authorities 

JAMES II (c 1260-1327), king of Aragon, grandson of 
James I , and son of Peter III by his marriage with Constance, 
daughter of Manfred of Beneventum, was left in 1285 as kmg of 
Sicil\ bv his father In t2()i, on the death of his elder biother, 
Aljihonso, to whom Aragon had fallen, he resigned Sicily and 
endeavoured to arrange the quarrel between his own family and 
the Angevine House, by marriage with Blanca daughter of 
Charles of Anjou, king of Naples 

JAMES II (1243-1311), king of Majorca, inheiited the Balearic 
Islands from his father James I of Aragon He was engaged in 
constant conflict with his brother Pedro HI of Aragon, and in 
alhanie with the Fiench king against his own kin 

JAMES III (131 s-i 34Q),king of Majori a, grandson of James II , 
was driven out of his little state and finallv murdered by his 
cousin Pedro IV of Aragon, who defimtelv rcannexed the 
Balearic Islands to the crown 

JAMES (Jamfs Francis Edward Stuart) (1688-1766), 
pnnee of Wales, known to the Jacobites as James III and to 
the Hanoverian party as the Old Pretender, the son and heir 
of James II of England, was born m St James’s Palace, London, 
on the loth ot June 1688 The scandalous story that he was a 
supposititious fhild, started and spread abroad by interested 
politicians at the time of his birth, has been completely dis- 
pro\ed, and most lontemporary writeis allude to his stnkmg 
family likeness to the Royal Stuarts Shortly before the flight 
of the king to Sheemess, the infant prince together with his 
mother was sent to France, and afterwards he continued to 
reside with his father at the court of St Gemiam On the 
death of his father, on the i6th of September 1701, he was 


immediately proclaimed king by Louis XIV of France, but a 
fantastic attempt to perform a similai ceremony in London so 
roused the anger of the populace that the mock pursuiv^ants 
barely escaped with their lives A bill of attainder against 
him received the royal assent a few days before the death of 
William III in 1702, and the Princess Anne, half-sister of the 
Pretender, succeeded William on the tin one An influential 
party still, however, continued to adhere to the Jacobite cause , 
but an expedition from Dunkirk planned in favour of James in 
the spring of 1708 failed of success, although the French ships 
under the comte de Fourbin, with James himself on board, 
reached the Firth of Forth in safety At the Peace of Utrecht 
James withdrew from French territory to Bar-le-Duc in Lor- 
raine A rebellion in the Highlands of Scotland was inaugurated 
in September 1715 by the raising of the standard on the biaes 
of Mar, and by the solemn proclamation of James Stuart, “ the 
chevalier of St George,” in the midst of the assembled clans, 
but its progress was arrested in November by the indecisive 
battle of Sheriffmuir and by the surrender at Preston Un- 
aware of the gloomy nature of his prospects, the chevaliei 
landed in December 1715 at Peterhead, and advanced as far 
south as Scone, atcoinpamed by a small force under the earl of 
Mar, but on learning of the approach of the duke of Argyll, he 
retreated to Montrose, where the Highlanders dispersed to the 
mountain^, and he cmbaiked again for France A Spanish 
expedition sent out in his behalf in 1719, under the diitction of 
Alberoni, was scattered by a tempest, only two fiigates reaching 
the appointed rendezvous in the islancl of Lewis 

In 1718 James had become affianced to the young princess 
Maria Clementina Sobieski, grand-daughter of the warrior king 
'of Poland, John Sobicski 1 he intended marriage was forb dden 
by the emperor, who m consequence kept the princess and her 
, mother m honourable confinement at Innsbruck m Tirol An 
I attempt to abdiu t the princ t ss by means of a ruse contrived by 
a zealous Jacobite gentleman, C harles Wogan, proved successful 
Clementina reached Italy in safety, and she and James weie 
ultimately married at Montefiascone on the ist of September 
T719 James and Clementina were now invited to reside m 
Rome at the special request of Pope ( lement XI , who openh 
acknowledged then titles of British King and Queen, gave them 
a papal guard of troops, presented them with a villa at Albano 
and a palace (the Palazzo Muti in the Piazza dei Santi Apostoli) 
in the city, and also made them an annual allowance of 12 000 
crowns out of the papal treasury^ At the Palazzo Muti, which 
rem lined the chief centre of Jacobite intriguing, were born 
James’s two sons, Charle-) Fdward (the Young Pretender) and 
Henry Benedict Stuart James’s married life proved turbulent 
and unhappy, a circumstance that was principallv due to the hot 
temper ancl jealous nature of Clementina, who soon after Henrv^’s 
birth m 1725 left her husband and spent over two years in a 
Roman convent At length a reconciliation was effected, which 
Clementina did not long survive, for she died at the early age of 
32 in February 1735 Full regal honours were paid to the Stuart 
queen at her funeral, and the splendid but tasteless monument 
by Pietro Bracehi (1700-1773) in St Peter’s was erected to her 
memory by older of Pope Benedict XIV 
His wife’s death seems to have affected James’s health and 
spirits greatly, and he now began to grow feeble and indifferent, 
so that the political adherents of the Stuarts were giadually led 
to fix their hoj)es upon the two young princes rather than up)on 
their father Travellers to Rome at this period note that James 
appeared seldom in public, and that much of his time was given 
up to religious exercises , he was devot r> VexaSy so Charles de 
Biosses, an unprejudiced Frenchman, informs us It was with 
great reluctance that James allowed his elder son to leave Italy 
for France in 1744, nevertheless in the folio wmg year, he per- 
mitted Henry to follow his brother’s example, but with the news 
of Culloden he evidently cam? to regard his cause as definitely 
lost The estrangement from his elder and favourUe son, which 
arose over Henry’s adoption of an ecclesiastical career, so 
embittered his la^t years that he sank into a moping invalid and 
rarely left his chamber With the crushing failure of the 
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“ Forty -five ’’ and his quarrel with his heir, the once-drcaded 
James soon became a mere cipher in British politics, and his 
death at Rome on the 2nd of Janiiar) 1766 passed almost 
unnoticed in London He was buried with regal pomp in St 
Peter’s, where Canova s famous memument, erected by Pius Vll 
in 1819, commemorates him and his two sons As to James s 
personal character, there is abundant evidence to show that he 
was grave, high-pnncipled, industrious, abstemious and digniiied, 
and that the unflattering portrait drawn of him by Thackeray 
in Esmond is utterly at variance with historical facts Although 
a fervent Roman Catholic, he was far more reasonable and hberal 
in his religious views than his father, as many extant letters 
testify 

See Earl Stanhope, History of f^npland and Decline of the Last 
Stuarts (1853) > Calendar of the Stuart Papers at Windsor Castle , 
J H Tesse, Memories of the Pretenders and their Adhe e its (1845) , 
Dr John Doran, ‘ Mann ' and Manners at the Court tf I lortnce 
(187C9 , Relazione della morte dt Giacomo III , d’ Inghtllerra , 

and Charles clc Drosses, Lettres sut L'ltalie (i88^) (H M V j 

JAMES, DAVID (1839 1893), Enghsh utor, was born in 
I^ndon, his real name bejng Bclasto He began his stage 
career at an early age, and after 1863 gradually made his way in 
humorous parts His creation, in 1875, of the part of Perky n 
Middkwirk m Our Boys made him famous as a comedian, the 
performance obtuning for the piece a then unprecedented run 
from the i6th of January 1875 i8th of April 1879 In 

1885 he had another notable success as Blueskin in Little Jack 
Sheppard at the Gaictv Iheatre, his principal associates being 
hred T eshe and Nellie Farrcn His song in this burlesque, 
‘‘ Botan> Bay,” became widdy popular In the part of John 
Dory in W dd Oats he again made a gicat hit at the C rileiion 
Theatre in 1886, and among his other most successful impei- 
sonations were Simon Ingot in David Garrick^ Twccdie m 
Tiveedte's Rights, Macclesfield in The (tuv^nor, and Lccles in 
Caste His unctuous humour and unfailing spirits made him a 
great favourite with the public He died on the 2nci of October 
1893 

JAMES, GEORGE PAYNE RAINSFORD (1799-1860), English 
novelist, son of Pinkstan James, physician, was born in George 
Street, Hanover Square, London, on the 9th ot August 1799 
He was educated at a private school at Putney, and afterwards 
in France He began to write early, and had, according to his 
own account, composed the stories afterwards pubhsi ed as 
A String of Pearls befeue he w'as seventeen As a contributor 
to newspapers and magazines, he came under the notice of 
Washington Irving, who encouraged him to produce his Life of 
Edward the Black Prince (1822) Richelieu was finished in 1823, 
and was well thought of by Sir Walter Scott (who apparently 
saw It in manuscript), but was not brought out till 1829 Per- 
haps Irv ng anci Scott, from their natural amiability, were 
rathei dangerous advisers for a writer so inclined by niture to 
abundant production as James But he took up historical 
romance writing at a lucky moment Scott had firmly estab- 
lished the popularity of the style, and James in Fngland, like 
Dumas in h ranee, reaped the reward of their master’s labours as 
well as of their own hor thirty years the author of Richelieu 
continued to pour out novels of the same kind though of var>mg 
merit His works in prose fiction, verse narrative, and history 
of an easy kind are said to number over a hundred, most of them 
be ng tnrce-volume novels of the usual length bixty-seven are 
catalogued in the British Museum The best examples of his 
style are perhaps Richelieu (1829), Philip Augustus (1831), 
Henry Masterion, probably the best of all (1832) , Mary of 
Burgundy (1833) , Darnley (1839) , Corse de Leon (1841) , The 
Smuggler (1845) His poetry does not require special mention, 
nor does his history, though for a short time during the reign of 
William IV he held the oflice of historiographer royal After 
writing copiously for about twenty years, James in 1850 went 
to America as British Consul for Massachusetts He was 
consul at Richmond, Virginia, from 1852 to 1836, when he was 
appointed to a similar post at Venice, where he died on the 9th 
of June i860 
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James has been compared to Dumas, and the comparison 
holds good in respect ol kind, though bv no means in respect 
of merit Both had a certain gift oi separatirg from the 
picturesque parts of history what could without much difiiculty 
be worked up into picturesque fiction, and both were possessed 
of a ready pen Here, however, the likenesi ends Of purely 
literary talent James had little His plots are poor, his descrip- 
tions weak his dialogue often below even a fair average, and lu 
was deplorably prone to repeat himself The “ two cavaliers ” 
wno in one form or another open most of his books hav c pas^t^l 
into a proverb, and Thackeray’s good natured but fatal parody 
of Barbazure is likely^ to outlast Richelieu and Darnley by many 
a year Nevertheless, though James cannot be allowed any very 
high rank among novelists, he had a genuine narrative gift, and, 
though his very best bevaks fall far below Le^ troi^ ihou^quetaires 
and La reine Margot, there is a certain even level of interest to 
be found in all of them James never resorted to lUcgilimale 
methods to attract readers, and deserves such credit as may be 
clue to a purveyor of amusement who never caters for the less 
creditable tastes of his guests 

His best uovtU were piiblistud m a revised form m 21 volumes 
(1844-1849) 

JAMES, HENRY (1843- ), American author, was bom in 

New York on the 15th of April 1843 His father was Henry J imcs 
(1811-1882), a thec;jc;gical writer of grt it ongmality , from whom 
both he and his brother Proicssor VVilliam [ames derived their 
psvchological subtlety and then idiomitu, picturesque English 
Most of Henry’s boyhood was spent in Europe, where he studied 
unde r tutors m England hrincc ind Switzeiland In i860 he 
returned to America, and began reiding law at Harvard, onl) 
to finc^ speedily that literature, not law, was what he most cared 
for Ills earliest short tale, ” Ihe Story of a \car, appeared 
m 1865, in the Atlantic Mcnthly, and frccpicnt stones and 
sketches followed In 1869 he again went to Europe, where he 
subsequently made his home, for the most part living in London, 
o** at R) e in Sussex Among his specially noteworthy works 
arc the following Watch and W^ard (1871) Roderick Hudson 
(1875) , The inuruan (1877) , Dais\ A////cr (1878) , Fiench Poit^ 
and Novdists (1878 ) , A Life of Haivtlwrne (1879) , The Portrait 
of a Lady (1881), Portraits of Places (1884), Ihe Bostonians 
(i88(>). Partial l^orfratfs (1888), Ihc 1 ragu Muse (1890), 
Essays in London (1893) , The Two Magics (1898), 1 he Awkuard 
Age (1898), 1 hi BhA7g5 of the Dovt (1902), L he Ambassadors 
(1903), The Golden Bowl (1904), English Hours (19015), The 
American Scene (1907), The High Bui (1909), Italian Hours 
(1909) 

Asa novelist, Henry James is a modem of the moderns both in 
subject matter and m method He is entirely loyal to contem- 
porary life and reverentiallv exact in his transcription of the 
phase His characters are for the most part people of the world 
wno conceive of life as a fine art and have the leisure to c arry out 
their theories RarcK are they at close quarters with any ugly 
practical task The> arc subtle and cc.mplex with the subtlety 
and the complexity tlut come from conscious picocc upation with 
them-)elves They are specialists in conduct and past masters 
m casuistry, and are full of variations and shadows of turn ng 
Moreover, they aie finely expressive of milieu, each belongs 
unmistakablv to his class and his race , each is true to inherited 
moral traditions and delicately illustrative of some social code 
To reveal the power and the tragedv of life through so many 
minutely limiting and apjxirently artificial conditions, and b) 
means of characters who are somewhat self-conscious and arc 
apt to make of life only a pleas int pastime, might well seem an 
impossible task Yet it is precisely in this that llenrv James 
js pre-eminently successful The essentially human is what he 
really cares for, however much he may at times seem preoccupied 
with the technique of his art or with the mask of conventions 
through which he makes the essentially human reveal itself 
Nor has the vista of the spiritual been denied him ” No more 
poignant spiritual tragedy has been recounted in recent fiction 
than the story of Isabel Archer m The Portrait of a Lady 
His method, too, is as modern as his subject matter He early 
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fell in love with the “ point of view/’ and the good and the bad 
qualities of his work all follow from this literary passion He is 
a very sensitive impressionist, with a technique that ( an fix the 
most elusive phase of character and render the most baffling 
surface The skill is unending with which he places his char- 
acters in such relations and under such lights that they flash out 
m due succession their continuously varying facets At times he 
may seem to forget that a character is something incalculably 
more than the sum of all its phases, and then his characters 
tend to have their existence, as Positivists expect to have their 
immortality, simply and solely in the minds of other people 
But when his method is at its best, the delicate phases of char- 
acter that he transcribes coalesce perfectly into clearly defined 
and suggestive images of living, acting men and women Doubt- 
less, there is a certain initiation nec essary for the enjoy ment of 
Mr James He presupposes a cosmopolitan outlook, a certain 
interest in art and in social artifice, and no little abstract 
curiosity about the workings of the human mechanism But for 
speculative readers, for readers who care for art in life as well 
as for life in art, and for readers above all who want to encounter 
and comprehend a great variety of very modern and finch 
modulated characters, Mr James holds a place of his own, 
unrivalled as an interpreter of the world of to-day 

1 or a list of the short stories of Mr Hciiiy J imcb, collections of 
them in volume form, and other works, see bibliographies Iw b A 
King, in The Novels of Henry fames, by Elisabeth I Cary (New York 
and London, 1905), and by Lc Koy Phillips, A Ihbliography of the 
Writings of Henry James (Boston, Miss 1906) In I9c>9 an MiHon 
de luxe of Henrv James s novels v^as published in 24 tolumes 

JAMES, JOHN ANGELL (1785-1859), Fnglish Nonconformist 
divine, was born at Blanclford, Dorsetshire, on the 6Lh of June 
1785 At the close of his seven y ears’ apprenticeship to a linen 
draper at Poole he decided to become a preacher, and m 1802 
he went to David Pogue’s training institution at Gosport 
A year and a half later, on a visit to Birmingham, his preaching 
was so highly esteemed by the congregation of Carr’s Lane 
Independent chapel that they invited him to exercise his 
ministry amongst them , he settled there in 180*5, or- 

dained in May 1806 Por several years his success as a preacher 
was comparatively small , hut he jumped into popularity about 
1814, and began to attract large crowds wherever he officiated 
At the same time his religious writings, the best known of which 
are The Anxious Inquirer and An Tamest Ministry y acquired 
a wide circulation James was a typical Congregational preacher 
of the early 19th century, massive and elaborate rather than 
original Ills preaching displayed little or nothing of Calvinism, 
the earlier seventy of which had been modified in Birmingham 
by Edward Williams, one of his predecessors He was one 
of the founders of the Evangelical Alliance and of the Congrega- 
tional Union of England and Wales Municipal inteiests appealed 
strongly to him, and he was also for manv years chairman of 
Spring Hill (afterwards Mansfield) College He died at Birming- 
ham on the I St of October 1859 

A collected edition of James’s works appeared in 1800 1864 Sec 
A Review of the Life and Character of J Angell James (i860), by J 
Campbell, and Life and Letters of J A James (1861), edited by his 
successor, R W Dale, who also contnbuted a ske tch of his predecessor 
to Pulpit Memorials (1878) 

JAMES, THOMAS (c 1573-1629), English librarian, was born 
at Newport, Isle of Wight He was educated at Winchester and 
New College, Oxford, and became a fellow of New College in 
1593 Ills wide knowledge of books, together with his skill in 
deciphering manuscripts and detecting literary forgeries, secured 
him in 1602 the post of librarian to the library founded in that 
year by Sir Ihomas Bodley at Oxford At the same time he 
was made rector of St Aldate’s, Oxford In 1605 he compiled a 
( lassified catalogue of the books in the Bodleian Library, but in 
1620 substituted for it an alphabetical catalogue The arrange- 
ment in 1610, whereby the Stationers’ Company undertook to 
supply the Bodleian Library with every book published, was 
James’s suggestion 111 health compelled him to resign his post 
m 1620, and he died at Oxford in August 1629 


JAMES, WILLIAM (d 1827), English naval historian, author 
of the Naval History of Great Britain from the Declaration of War 
by Trance tn rygf to the Accession of George IV , practised as 
a proctor in the admiralty court of Jamaica between 1801 and 
1813 He was in the United States when the war of 1812 broke 
out, and was detained as a prisoner, but escaped to Halifax 
His literary career began by letters to the Naval Chronicle over 
the signature of “ Boxer ” In i8t6 he published An Inquiry into 
the Merits of the Principal Naval Actions between Great Britain 
and the United States In this pamphlet, which James reprinted 
in 1817, enlarged and with a new title, his object was to prove 
that the American frigates were stronger than their British 
opponents nominally of the same (lass In 1819 he began his 
Naval History, which appeared m five volumes (1822-1824), and 
was reprinted in six volumes (1826) It is a monument of pains- 
taking accuracy in all siuh matters as dates, names, tonnage, 
armament and movements of ships, though no attempt is ever 
made to show the connexion between the various movements 
James died on the 28th of Mav 1827 in London, leaving a widow 
who received a civil list pension of £100 

An edition of the Naval History in six volumes, with additions and 
notes by Capt I Chamici, was published in 1837, and a further one 
in 1886 An edition cpitomizecl by K O Byine appeared m 1888, 
and in Index by C G loogood was issued by the Navy Records 
Society m 1895 

JAMES, WILLIAM (1842-1910), American philosopher, son 
of the Swedenborgian theologian Henry James, and brother of 
the novelist Henry James, was born on the nth of January 1842 
at New York City He graduated M D at Harvard in 1870 1 wo 
years after he was appo nled a lecturer at Harvard in anatomy 
and physiology, and later m psyt hology and philosoohy bubse- 
quently he beiame assistant professor of phi losc^phy (1880-188*5), 
professor (1885-1889), professor of psyi hology (1889-1897) and 
professor of philosophy (1897-1907) In 1899-1901 he delivered 
the Gifford lectures on natural religion at the university of 
Edinburgh, and in 1908 the Hibbert lectures at Manchester 
College, Oxford With the appearance of his Principles oj 
Psychology (2 vols , 1890), James at oni e stepped into the front 
rank of psychologists as a leader of the physical school a position 
which he maintained not only by the brilliance of his analo 
gies but also by the Ireshness and unconventionality of his 
style In metaphysics he upheld the idealist position from the 
empirical standpoint Beside the Principles of Psychology, 
which appeared in a shorter form m 1892 {Psychology), his chief 
works are The Will to Believe (1897) , Human Immortality 
(Boston, 1898), Talks to 7 eachers , The \ arieltes of 

Religious Experience (New York, 1902), Pragmatism-- a Neiv 
Name for some Old Ways of Thinking (1907), A Pluralistic 
Universe {igog , Hibbert lectures), in which, though he still 
attacked the hypothesis of absolutism, he admitted it as a 
legitimate alternative He received honorary degrees from 
Pad’ a (1893), Princeton (1896), Edinburgh (1902), Harvard 
(1905) He clied on the 27th of August 1910 

JAMES OF HEREFORD, HENRY JAMES, iST Baron 
(1828- ), English lawyer and statesman, son of P T James, 

surgeon, was born at Hereford on the 30th of October 1828, and 
educated at Cheltenham College A prizeman of the Inner 
Temple, he was called to the bar in 1852 and joined the Oxford 
circuit, where he soon came into prominence In 1867 he was 
made “ postman ” of the court of exchequer, and in 1869 became 
a Q C At the general election of 1868 he obtained a seat in 
parliament for Taunton as a Liberal, by the unseating of Mr 
Serjeant Cox on a scrutiny in March 1869, and he kept the seit 
till 1885, when he was returned for Bury He attracted atten- 
tion in parliament by his speeches in 1872 in the debates on the 
Judicature Act In 1873 (September) he was made solicitor- 
general, and in November attorney-general, and knighted, 
and when Gladstone returned to power m 1880 he resumed his 
office He was responsible foj^ carrying the Corrupt Practices 
Act of 1883 On Gladstone’s conversion to Home Rule, Sir Henry 
James parted from him and became one of the most influential 
of the Liberal Unionists Gladstone had offered him the lord 
chancelloiship m 1886, but he declined it, and the knowledge 
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of the sacrifice he had made in refusing to follow his old chief 
in his new departure lent great weight to his advocacy of the 
Unionist cause in the country He was one of the leading 
counsel for The Times before the J^arnell Commission, and 
from 1892 to 1895 ^/as attorney-general to the prince of Wales 
From 1895 he was a member of the Unionist ministry 

as chancellor for the duchy of I ancaster, and m 1895 he was made 
a peer as Baron James of Hereford In later years he was a 
prominent opponent of the Tariff Reform movement, adhering 
to the section of Free liade Unionists 

JAMES, EPISTLE OP, a book of the New Testament The 
superscription (Jas 1 i) ascribes it to that pre-eminent “pillar” 
(Gal 11 9) of the original mother church who later came to be 
regarded in certain quarters as the “ bishop of bishops ” (Epist 
of James to Clement, a/) Clem Horn Superscription) As such 
he appears in a position to address an encyclual to “ the twelve 
tribes of the dispersion ” , for the context (1 18, v 7 seq ) and 
literary relation (cf i Pet 1 i, 3, 23-25) prove this to be a figure 
for the entire new neople of God, without the distim tion of carnal 
birth, as Paul had described “ the Israel of God ” (Gal vi 16), 
spiritually begotten, like Isaac, by the word received in faith 
(Gal 111 28seq,iv 28 , Rom ix 6-9, iv 16-18) This idea of the 
spiritually begotten Isrxel becomes current after i Pet , as 
appears m John 1 ii-r^, 111 3-8, Barn iv 6, xui 13, 2 Clem 
11 2, &( 

Tht interpretation which takes the expression “ the twelve 
tribes ’ literall) and conceives the brother of the Lord as sending 
an epistle wiittcn in the Greek language throughout the Christian 
world, but as addressing Jewish Christian^ only (so e g Sieffert 
f z/ “ Jacobus im N 1 ” in Hauck, Realincykl ed 1900, vol viii ), 
assumes not only such divisive interference as Paul might justlv 
resent (t t Gal 11 i -10), but involves a strange idea of conditions 
Were worldliness, tongue religion, moral indifference, the 
distinctive marks of the Jewish clement ^ Surely the rebukes 
of James apply to conditions of the whole Church and not 
sporadic Jcwish-Christian conventicles in the Grcek-speaking 
world, if any sufh existed 

It is at least an open question whether the superscription 
(connected with that of Jude) be not a later conjecture prefixed 
i)y some compiler of the catholic epistles, but of the late date 
implied in our interpretation of ver i there should be small 
dispute Whatever the currency in classical circles of the epistle 
as a literary form, it is irrational to put first in the development 
of Christian literature a general epistle, couched in fluent, even 
rhetorical, Greek, and afterwards the Pauline letters, which both 
as to origin and subscqiu nt cin ulation were a product of urgent 
conditions I he order consonant with history is (i) Paul’s 
“ letters ” to “ the churches of ” a province (Gal I 2 2Cor 1 i), 
(2) the address to “ the elect of the dispersion ” in a group of the 
Pauline provinces (i Pet 1 i), (3) the address to “ the twelve 
tribes of the dispcrsKjn ” everywhere (Jas 1 i , cf Rev vii 2-4) 
James, like i John, is a homily, even more lacking than i John 
in every epistolary feature, not even supplied with the customary 
epistolary farewell The superscription, if original, compels us 
to treat the whole writing as not only late but pseudon> mous 
If prefixed by conjecture, to secure recognition and authority 
for the book, even this was at first a failure The earliest trace 
of any recognition of it is in Origen (a d 230) who refers to it 
as “ said to be from James ” (</)cpo/a€V7; 17 TaKwySov *E7rt<rToAr/), 
seeming thus to regard ver 1 as superscription rather than part 
of the text Eusebius (a d 325) c lassifies it among the disputed 
books, declaring that it is regarded as spurious, and that not 
many of the ancients have mentioned it Even Jerome 
(a d 390), though personally he accepted it, admits that it was 
‘ said to have been published by another m the name of James ” 
The Syrian canon of the Peshitta was the first to admit it 

Modem criticism naturally made the superscription its startmg- 
pomt, endeavouring first to explain the contents of the writing on 
this theory of authorship, but generally reaching the conclusion that 
the two do not agree Conservatives as a rule avoid the implication 
of a direct polemic against Paul in 11 14-26, which would lay open the 
author to the bitter accusations launched against the interlopers of 
2 Cor X -xui , by dating befoic the Judaistic controversy Other 
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critics regard the very language alone as fatal to such a tlKt>r> «»f 
date, authorship and circle adclrtsscd llu contents, ignoring the 
conflict of Jew and Gentile, complaining of worldiiKss and tongiu 
religion (cf i John 111 17 seq with James 11 i4-i()) su^^gest a much 
later date than the death of fames (a d 62-O6) I hc\ also require 1 
different character m the author, if not also a different ciicle of 
readers from those addressed in 1 i 

The prevalent conditions seem to be those of the (,reck chutcli ot 
the post-ajxjstolic period, characterized by woildimss of hk piu 
fession without practice, and a contentious garrulity of teaching 
(r John ill 3-10,18,1 lim i6seq,vi 3-10,2X1111 111 1-5, iv 5 tq ) 
The author meets these with the weapons commanded for the pui 
pose in I Tim vi 3, but quite m the spirit of one of the w ise nu n 
of the Hebrew wisdom literature His gospel i', complete ly dt nation 
alized, humanitarian , but, while equally universalistic, is quit» 
unsympathetic towards the doctrine and the mysticism of 1 aul 
He has nothing whatevei to say of the incarnation, life, examph 
suffering or resurrection of Jesus, and does not interest himself in 
the doctrines of Christ s person, which were hotly debated up to this 
time The absence of all mention of Chi 1st (w ith the single e xce ption 
of 11 1, where there is reason to think the words r)fxwv irjaoO X^kitoi 
inte^rpolated) has even led to the theory, abl^ but unconviiuingU 
maintained by Spitti, that the writing is a mere recast of a Je\Ms}) 
moialisiic writing like the Iwo W eivs I he thoughts 'rc looseK 
strung together yet the following seems to be the gentr il friineworl 
on which the New Testament prtachci has collected his material 

1 The problem of evil (1 i-iqa) Outward trials are for oui 
devele^pment Ihiough aid of divinely given wisdom 
Inwatd (moral) tiials are not to be imputed to God, the autlioi of all 
good, whose purpose is the moral good of his creation (12-191 , 
cf I John 1 5) 

2 The righteousness God intends is dclincd in the cternil rnoril 
law It lb a product of deeds, not words (i 19b- 2 7) 

3 I he rojal law “ of love is violated by ehsciimination against 
the poor (11 113), and by professions of laith bine 11 of good vsorks 
(14-20) 

4 The true spirit of wisdom appeals not m aspiring to teach, but 
in goodness and meekness of life (ch m ) Strife and self exiltation 
arc fruits of a different spirit, to be re sistcd and o\ ercomc by luimbk 
prayer for more grace (iv i-io) 

5 God's judgment is at hand The thought condemns censon 
oiisness (iv ii et seq ), presumptuous ticatment of life (13-17), and 
the t>rinnv of the rich (v i-O) It encourages the liclievcr to 
patient endurance to the end without murmuring or imprecations 
(7-12) It impels the church to diligiiiet in its work of wor-^hip, 
caic and pra>er (13-1S), ind in the rcclam ition of the erring (19-20) 

The use made by James of earlier matcnil is as impoitant for 
d( termining the tef minus a quo of its own date is the use of it bv 
later writers for the terminus ad quern Acijuamtance with tin 
evangelic tradition is appaicnt it is conceived, however, more in 
the Matthacan sense of commandments to be obsirvid (Matt 
xxviii 20) than the I aulmc, Markan and johannmeof the dramn of 
the incarnation and redemption There is no traceable Iitcrar) 
contact with the synoptic gospels Acquaintance, howcvei, with 
some of the Pauline epistles must be regarded as mcontestabh 
eslablisheel (O Cone, Lncy Bibl 11 2323) Besides scattered 
reminiscences of Komins, i Corintl iii s and Cja’iliin^', enumerared 
in the article refened to, the section devoted to a lefiitation of tlu 
eloctnne of lustificatiein b> faith apart from works ' undcniabG 
presupposes tne Pauline terminology Had the author been cem 
bciously opposing the gicat apostle to the Gentiles he would piobabi) 
have treated the subiect less superhciall} What he really opposes 
is the same ultia Pauline moral laxity which IHul himself had 
femnd occasion to rebuke among woulel be adhcients in Corinlli 
{iCor VI I2,viii 1-3, II, 12, x 23 seq , 32 seq ) and which ippeais 
still more marked in the pastoral epistles and i John In rebuking 
it James unconsciously letracts the misapplied Fauline, principle 
itself To suppose that the technical terminology of I aul, including 
even his classic example of the faith of Abiaham, could be t mplov e el 
here inelcpcndently of Horn 11 21 23,111 28,1V i Cral 11 16 in 0 
IS to pass a judgment which in every other held of liter iry ciiticism 
would be at once repudiateel To imagine it current in pre P inline 
Judaism IS to misconceive the spirit of the s\nagogue^ lo make 
James the corner and Paul the borrowei not only throws back jimes 
to a elate incompatible with the other phenomena, but implies a 
literary^ jxilemic tactlessly waged by laul against the head of the 
JerusaK m church Acquaintance with Hebrews is only slightly less 
probable, for James 11 25 adels an explication of the ease of Hahab 
also, cited m Heb xi 31 along with Abnham as an example of 
pistihcation by faith only, to his correction of the Pauline se riptnral 
argument The question whether James is elependent on i 1 etci 
or conversely is still actively disputcef As regarels the superscription 


’ Nothing adduced by Lightfoot (( omm on Gal Pxc J he faith 
of Abraham ') justifies the unsupporteel anel improbable asseition 
that the c[uotation James 11 21 seej ‘ was probably in common use 
among the Jews to prove that orthodoxy of doctrine sufficed for 
salvation ’ (Mayor, s v “ James, Epistle of ' in Hastings's Diet 
Bible, p 546) 
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the relation has been defined above Dependmet on Revelation 
(a d 9*)) IS probable (cf i 12 and 11 5 with Rev u 9, 10 and v 9 
with Rtv III 20), but Uie contacts with Clement of Romo (a p 
95-120) indicate the reverse relation James iv 6 and v 20 - 
I Clem xhx 5 and xxx 2 , but as both passa^^es are also found in 
I Peter (iv 8, v 5), the latter may be the common source Clement s 
further devdopment of the cases of Abraliam and Rahab, however, 
adding as it docs to the demonstration of James from Scripture of 
their justiiication b> \/oiks and not by faith only, ' th it the 
particular good work which ‘ vrought with the faith ^of Abraliam 
and Kahab to their justihcation v\as ' hospitality ” (i Clem x -xii ) 
seems plainly to presuppose James Priority is more difhcult to 
establish in the ease of Ilermas (a d 120-140), where the contacts 
are undisputed (cf James iv 7, 12 with Maud xn 5, 0 , Sim ix 2^) 

The date (ad 95-120) implied by the literary contacts of 
James of course precludes authorship by the Lord’s brother 
though this does not necessarily prove the superscription later 
still The question whether the wntmg as a whole is pscudony 
moLis, or only the superscription a mistaken conjecture by the 
scribe of Jude i is of secondary importance A date about 
100-120 for the substance of the writing is accepted by the 
majority of modern scholars and throws real light upon the 
author’s endeavour Pflciderer m pointmg out the similarities 
of James and the Shepherd of Hermas declares it to be certain 
that both writings presuppose like historical circumstances, and 
from a similar point of view, direct their admonitions to then 
contemporxnes, among whom a lax worldly-mindcdness and 
unfrui ful theological wrangling threatened to destroy the 
religious life ” - Holtzmann has characterized this as “ the 
right visual angle ” for the judgment of the book Questions as 
to the obligation of Mosaism and the relations of Jew and Gentile 
have utterly disappeared below the horizon Neither the 
attachment to the religious forms of Judaism, which we are 
informed was ( haracteristic of James, nor that personal relation 
to the Lord which gave him his supreme distinction arc mdicated 
by so much as a single word Instead of being written in 
Aramaic, <is it would almost necessarily be if antecedent to the 
Pauline epistles, or even m the Semitic style characteristic ot 
the older and more Palestinian elements of the New Testament 
we have a Greek even more fluent than Paul’s and metaphors 
and allusions (1 17, 111 1-12) of a tyj^e more like Greek rhetoric 
than anything else in the New lestament Were we to judge 
by the contacts witn Hebrews, Clement of Pome and Hermas 
and the similarity of situation evidenced in the last-named, 
Rome would seem the most n itural place of origin 1 he history 
of the epistle’s reception into the canon is not opposed to this, 
for, once it was attributed to j^mes, Syria would be more likely 
to take it up, while the West, more sceptual, if not better 
informed as to its origin, held back, just as happened m the 
case of Hebrews 

It IS the author’s conception of the nature of the gospel which 
mainly gives us pause in following this pretty general disposition 
of modern scholarship With all the phenomena of vocabulary 
arKi style which seem to justify such conceptions as von Soden’s 
that c 111 and iv ii-v 6 represent excerpts icspectively from 
the essay of an Alexandrian scribe, and a triple fragment of 
Jewish apocalypse, the analysis above given will be found the 
exponent of a real logical sequence Wc might almost admit a 
resemblance in form to the general literary type which Spitta 
adduces The term “ wisdom ” in particular is used in the special 
and teihnical seme of tlie “wise men” of Hebrew literature 
(Matt xxiii 34), the sense of “ the wisdom of the just ” of Luke 
1 17 True, the mystical sense given to the term in one of the 
sources of 1 uke, by Paul and some of the Church fathers, is not 
present While the gospel is pre-eminently the divine gift of 
“wisdom,” “wisdom” is not personified, but conceived pri- 
marily as a system of humanitarian ethics, 1 21-25, and only 
secondarily as a spiritual elflucnre, imparting the regenerate 
disposition, the “ m nd that was m Chi 1st Jesus,” 111 13-18 
And yet for James as well as for Paul Christ is the wisdom of 

^ On the contacts m general sec Moffat, Hist AT T ** p 578, on 
relation to Clem R sec Racon, ‘ Doctnne of Faith in Hebrews, 
James and Clement of Rome,” in Jour of Bih fi/,1900, pp 12-21 

• Das Urchnstenthum, 868, quoted by Cone, he at 


God ” The difference in conception of the term is similar to that 
between Ecclesiasticus and the Wisdom of Solomon Oui 
author, like Paul, expects the hearers of the word to be “ a kind 
of first-fruits to God of his creation ” (1 18 cf i Pet 1 2 3), and 
bids them depend upon the gift of grace (1 5, iv 5 seq ), but for 
the evils of the world he has no remedy but the patient endurance 
of the Christian philosopher (1 2-18) For the faithlessness 
(Suf/vx^oi i 6-8 , cf Dtdache and Ilermas), worldliness (11 1-13) 
and hollow profession (11 14-26) of the churen life of his time, 
with its “ theological wrangling ” (ui 1-12), his remedy is again 
the God-given, peaceable spirit of the Christian philosophei 
(ill 13^18), which is tlie antithesis of the spirit of self-seeking 
and censonousness (iv i-ja), and which appreciates the pettiness 
of earthly life with its sordid gams and its unjust distribution of 
wealth (iv 13-v 6) This attitude of the Christian stoic wil'l 
maintain the individual in his patient waiting for the expected 
“ coming of the Lord ” (v 7-11), while the church sustains its 
oflicial functions of hcabng and prayer, and reclamation of the 
erring (v 13-20) ^ For this conception of the gospel and of the 
officially organized church, our nearest analogy is in JMatthew, 
01 rather in the blocks of precepts of the Lord which aftei 
subtraction of the Markan narratne framework are found to 
underlie our first gospel It may be nure coincidence that the 
material in Matthew as well as in the Dtdache seems to be 
arranged in five divisions, beginning with a commendation ot 
the right way, and ending with warnings of the judgment, while 
the logical analysis of James yields something similar, but ot 
the afiinity of spirit there can be no doubt 

The type of ethical thought exemplified m Jarne^ has been 
called Ebionitc (Hilgenfeld) It is clearly manifest in the 
humamtananism of Luke also But with the possible exception 
of the prohibition of oaths there is nothing whic h ought to suggest 
the epithet Ihe strong sense of social wiongs, the impatience 
with tongue-religion, the utter ignoring of ceremonialism, the 
reflection on the value and significance ol “ life,” arc clistinc tive 
simply of the “ wisdom ” writers Like these our auLhoi holds 
himself so far aloof fiom ( urrent debate of ceremonial 01 doctrine 
as to escape our principal standards of measurement rtgxrding 
place and tune Certain general considerations, however, aic 
fairl> decisive Th«. prolonged effort, mainly of English scholar- 
ship, to vindicate the superscription, even on the condition of 
assuming priority to Liie Pauline epistles, grows only me reasingly 
hopeless with increasing knowledge of conditu ns, linguistic and 
other, in that early period The moralistic conception of the 
gospel as a “ law of liberty,” the very phrase recalling the 
expression of Bam 11 , “ the new law of Christ, which is without 
the yoke of constraint,” the conception of the church as 
primarily an ethical society, its functions already officially dis- 
tributed, suggest the period of the Dtdache y Barnabas and 
Clement of Rome Independently of the literary contacts wc 
should judge the period to be about a d 100-120 The con- 
nexions with the Pauline epistles are conclusive for a daie latci 
than the death of James, those with Clement and Hermas are 
perhaps sufficient to date it as prior to the former, and suggest 
Rome as the place of origin The connexions with wisclom- 
litcrature favour somewhat the Hellenistic culture of Syria, 
as represented for example at Antioch^ 

The ino&l unportant comiucntarica on the epistle are those of 
Matt Schneckenburger (1832), K G W Thcile (1833), J Kern 
(1838), G H Ewald (1870), C F D Erdmann (1881), II v Soden 
(1898), J B Mayor (1892) and W F^atnck (1906) The prc-Pauline 
date 13 championed by B Weiss {Intvod ), W Beysehlag (Meyci s 
Commentary) y Th Zahn {hitrod ), J B Mayor and W i’atnek J V 
Bartlct {Ap Age, pp 217-250) pleads for it, and the view is still 
I common among English interpreters F K Zimmer (Z w 7/1,1893) 

‘ showed the priority of Paul, with many others A Hilgenfeld (£tnt ) 

8 Tho logical relation of v 12 to the context is problematical 
Perhaps it may bo accounted for by tho order of the compend of 
Christian etlucs the writer was folio wmg Cf Matt v 34-37 in 
relation to Matt v 12 (cf vex^ xo) and vi 19 sqq (cf ver 2, and 
IV 13 soq ) The non-charismatic conception of healing, no longer the 
* gift ” of some layman m the commimity (i Cor xn 9 seq ) but a 
function of ** the elders" (i Tim iv 14), is anothei indication of 
comparatively late date 
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and A C McGififert /> Age) place it in the period of Domilian , Raur 
(CA History) y Schweglcr {Nachap Zeiialt), /eller, Voikraar \Z w 
7 h), Hausrath {Ap Ige), H J Holtzmann (/ tnl ), Julicher (Ctnl ), 
listen (St u hr , 1889), W Bruckner {Chron ), H v Soden {Hand 
ccymm ) and A Harnack {Chron ) under Hadrian A convenient 
synopsis of results will be found in J Mottat, Historical New 1 est ‘■ 
(PP 57^-581), and in the articles sv James in hncycl Bibl and 
the Bible Dictionaries (B W B ) 

JAMESON, ANNA BROWNELL (1794-1360), British writer, 
was bom m Dublin on the 17th of May 1794 Her father, Denis 
Brownell Murphy (d 1842), a miniature and enamel painter, 
removed to England in 1798 with his family, and eventually 
settled at Han well, near London, At sixteen > ears of age Anna 
became governess in the family of the marquess of Winchester 
In 1821 she was engaged to Robert Jameson The engagement 
was broken off, ancl Anna Murphy accompanied a young pupil 
to Italy, writing in a fictitious character a narrative of what she 
saw and did This diary she gave to a bookseller on condition 
of receiving a guitar if he secured any profits Colburn ulti- 
mately published it as The Diary of an Ennuyh (1826), which 
attracted much attention The author was governes to the 
children of Mr Littleton, afterwaids Lord Hatherton, from 1821 
to 1825, when she married Robert Jameson The marriage 
proved unhappy, when, in 1829, Jameson was apjxunted puisne 
judge in the island of Dominica the couple sepaiatcd without 
regret, and Mrs Jameson visited the Continent again with hei 
father 

The first work which displayed her powers of oiiginal thought 
was her Characlerniics of Women (1832) These analyses ol 
bhakespeare’s heroines are remarkable for delicacy of critical 
insight and fineness of literary touc h They are the result of a 
penetrating but essentially feminine mind, applied to the stud> 
of individuals of its own sex, detecting characteristics and 
defining differences not perceived by the ordinary critic and en- 
tirelv overlooked by the general reader Oeiman literature and 
art had aroused much mtciest in England, and Mrs Jameson 
paid hei hist visit to Germany in 1833 "The conglomerations of 
hard lints, cold colours and pedantic subjects which decorated 
Munic h under the p.itronage of King Louis of Bavaria, were new 
to the world, and Mrs Jameson’s enthusiasm first gave them an 
English reputation 

In 1836 Mrs Jameson was summoned to ( anada by her husband, 
who h id been appointed chancellor of the province of Toumto 
He failed to meet her at New York, and she was left to make hei 
way alone at the worst season of the year to Toronto After 
six months’ experiment she felt il useless to prolong a life far 
from all ties of family happiness and opportunitits of usefulness 
Before leaving, she undertook a journey to the depths of the 
Indian settlemenis in Canada, she explored I^ke Iluron, and 
saw much of emigrant and Indian life unknown to travellers, 
whic h she afterwards embodied in hei Winter Studies and Summer 
Rambles She retained to England m 1838 At this period 
Mrs Jameson began making careful notes of the chief private art 
collections in and near London The result appeared in her 
Companion to the Private Ga/Zm (1842), followed in the same 
}ear b> the Handbook to the Public Gallettes She edited the 
Memoirs of the Early Italian Painters in 1845 Ib the same year 
she visitecJ her friend Ottilie von Goethe Her friendship with 
Lady Byron dates from about this time and lasted for some 
seven years , it was brought to an end apparently through Lady 
Byron’s unreasonable temper A volume of essays published 
in 1846 contains one of Mrs Jameson’s best pieces of work, The 
House of Titian In 1847 she went to Italy with her niece and 
subsequent biographer (Memoirs^ 1878), Geraldine Bate (Mrs 
Maepherson), to collect materials for the work on which her 
reputation rests — her series of Sacred and Legendary Art The 
tunc was ripe for such contributions to the traveller’s library 
The Acta Sanctorum and the Book of the Golden Legend had had 
their readers, but no one had ever pointed out the connexion 
between these tales and the works of Christian art The way 
to these studies had been pointed out in the preface to Kugler’s 
Handbook of Italian Painting by Sir Charles Eastlake, who had 
intended pursuing the subject himself Eventually he made 
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over to Mrs Jameson the materials and references he had 
collected bhe recognized the extent of the ground before her 
as a mingled sphere of poetry, history, devotion and art She 
infected her readers with her own enthusiastic admiration, 
and, m spite of her slight technical and historic al equipment, 
Mrs Jameson pioduced a book which thoroughly deserved its 
great success 

bhe also took a keen mteiest in questions affecting the educa- 
tion, occupations and mauitenanc'e of hei own sex Her early 
essay on The Relative Social Position of Mothers and Governesses 
was the work of one who knew both sides , and m no respei t does 
she more clearly prove the falseness of the position she describes 
than m the certainty with which she predicts its eventual reform 
To her we owe the first popular enunciation of the principle of 
male and female co-operation m works of meny and education 
In her later years she took up a succession of sulajcc ts all bearing 
on the same principles of acti\e benevolence and the best ways 
of carrying them into practice bisters ot charity, hospitals, 
penitentiaries, prisons and workhouses all i laimed her interest 
— all more or less included undei those definitions of “ the com- 
munion of love and communion of laboui ’ which aic inseparably 
connet ted with her memory do the clear and temperate forms 
in which she brought the results of hci convictions before her 
friends m the shape of private lectures — published as Sisters of 
Charity (1833) and The Communion of Labour (1836) — may be 
traced the source whence later refoiiners and philanthropists 
took counsel md courage 

Mrs jamesem died on the 17111 of March i860 She left the 
last of her Sacred and Legendary 4 ri sciies in pi cp nation It 
was completed, under the title ol 7 he History of Our Lord in Arl^ 
by Lady Eastlake 

JAMESON (or Jamesonl), GEORGE (r 1387-1644) Scott sh 
portrait-pamter, was born at Aberdeen, where his lithe r was 
aiehitect and a mcmhei of the guild After studving panting 
under Rubens at Antwerp, with Vand>ck as a fcllow-pupil, he 
returned m 1620 to Aberdeen, where he was married in 1624 and 
remained at least until 1630, after which he took up his residence 
in Edinburgh He was cmploced b> the magistrates of Ldm- 
burgh to copy several portraits of the Scottish kings for presen- 
tation to Charles I on his first visit to Scotland m 1633, and the 
king rewarded him wilh a diamond ring from his own linger 
Ihis arc unistanee at once established Jamesons fame, ancl he 
soon found constant employment in painting the portraits of 
the Scottish nobility and gentry H^. aLo punted a portrait 
of Charles, which he declined to sell to the magistrates of 
Aberdeen for the price they offered He died at Edinbuigli in 
1O44 

JAMESON, LEANDER STARR (1853- ), Biitish cok nial 

statesman, son of R W Jameson, a wTiter to the sign^^t m E clm- 
burgh, was bom at Edinburgh in 185 3, and was educated for the 
medical profession at Universitv Coll gc Hospita', London 
(M R C S 1875 , M D 1877) After acting as house physician, 
house surgeon and demonstrator of anatomy, ancl showing 
promise of a successful professional career m London, 1 is health 
broke down from overwork in 1878, ancl he went out to bouth 
Afriri and settled down m practice at Kimberley There he 
rapidly acquired a great reputation as a medical man, and, 
besides numbering l^resident Krugei and the Matabele chief 
Lobcn^ula among his patients, came much into contact with ( ccil 
Rhodes In 1888 his influence with Lobengula was successfully 
exerted to induce that chieftain to grant the concessions to the 
agents of Rhodes which led to the formation of the British South 
Africa Company, and when the c mpany proceeded to open up 
Mashonaland, Jameson abandoned his medical prac ticc ancl joinc d 
the pioneer exped tion of 1890 EYorn this t me his fortunes 
were bound up with Rhodes’s schemes in the n rth imme- 
diately after the pioneer column had occupied Mashonaland, 
Jameson, with F C Selous and A R Colquhoun, went east to 
Manicaland and was instrumental m securing the greater part 
of that country, to whic h Portugal was lay ng claim, for the 
Chartered Company In 1891 Jameson succeeded Colquhoun 
as administrator of Rhodesia The events connected with his 
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vigoroub administration and the wars with the Matabele are 
narrated undei Rhodfsia At the end of 1894 “ Dr Jim ” 
(as he was familiarly called) came to England and was f^ted on 
all sides , he was made a C B , and returned to Africa in the 
spring of 1895 with enhanced prestige On the last day of that 
year the world was startled to learn that Jameson, with a force 
of 600 men, had made a raid into the Transvaal from Mafeking 
in support of a projected rising in Johannesburg, which had been 
connived ai by Rhodes at the Cape (see Rhodes and Trans- 
VAAi ) Jameson’s force was compelled to surrender at Doom' 
kop, receiving 0 guarantee that the lives of all would be spared , 
he c nd his officers were sent to Pretoria, and, after a short delay, 
during which time sections of the Boer populace clamoured for 
the execution of Jameson, President Kruger on the surrender 
of Johannesburg (January 7) handed them over to the British 
government for punishment Ihcy were tried in London under 
the Foreign Enlistment A(t in May 1896, and Dr Jameson 
v/as sentenced to fifteen months’ imprisonment at Holloway 
He served a year m prison, and was then released on account of 
ill health He still retained the affections of the white popula- 
tion of Rhodesia, and subsequently returned there in an iin- 
offic al capacit> He was the constant companion of Rhodes on 
his journeys up to the end of his life, and when Rhodes died in 
^Liy 1Q02 Jameson was left one of the executors of his will In 
1903 Jameson c me forward as the leader of the Progressive 
(British) paity in Cape Colony , and that party being victorious 
at the general election in January February 1904, Jameson 
formed an admini Tration m which he took the post of prime 
minister He had to face a serious economic crisis and strenu- 
ously promoted the development of the agricultural and pastoral 
resources of the colony He also passed a much needed Redis- 
tribution Act, and m the session of 1906 passed an Amnesty Act 
resti ring the rebel voters to the franchise jamesen, as prime 
minister of Cape Colony, attended the Colonial conference held 
in London in 1907 In September of that year the Cape parlia- 
ment was dissolved, and as the elections for the legislative 
council went in favour of the Bond, Jameson lesigned office, 
tist of January 1908 (see ( ape ( olony Htstorv) In 1908 he 
was chosen one of the delegates from Cape Colony to the intcr- 
( olonial convention for the closer union of the South African 
states, and he took a prominent part in settling the terms on 
which union was effected m 1909 It was at Jameson’s ugges- 
tion that the Orange River Colony was renamed Orange Pree 
State Province 

JAMESON, ROBERT (1774-18^4), Scottish naturalist and 
mineralogist, was born at Leith on the iith of July 1774 He 
became assistant to a surgeon in his native town but, having 
studied natural history under Dr John Walker in 1792 and 1793, 
he felt that his true province lay in that science He went 
in 1800 to Freiberg to study for nearly two years under Werner, 
and spent two more in continental travel In 1804 he succeeded 
Dr Walker as regius professor of natural histcry in Edinbu gh 
university, and became perhaps the first eminent exponent in 
Great Britain of he Wernerian geological system , but when he 
found that theory untenable, he frankly announced his conver- 
sion to the views of Hutton As a teacher, Jameson was remark- 
able for his power of imparting enthusiasm to his students, and 
from his class room there radiated an influence which gave a 
marked impetus to the study of geology in Britain His energy 
also, by means of government aid, private donation and personal 
outlay, amassed a great part of the splendid collecticn which 
now occupies the natural history department of the Royal 
Scottish Museum in Edinburgh In 1819 Jameson, with Sir 
David Brewster, started the Edinburgh Phtlosophtcal Journal, 
which after the tenth volume remained under his sole conduct 
till his death, which took place m Edinburgh on the 19th of 
April 1854 His bust now stands in the hall of the Edinbuigh 
I niversity library 

Jameson was the author of Outline of the Mineralofry of the Shetland 
Idands and of the Island of Arran (1798), incorporated with Miner 
alogy of the Scottish Isles (1800), Mineralogtcal Description of Scotland, 
vol 1 pt I (Dumfries, 1805) , this was to have been the first rf a 
senes embracing all Scotland , System of Mineralogy (3 vols , 1804- 
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1808, 3rd ed , 1820) , Elements of Geognosy (1809) , Mineralogtcal 
Travels through the Hebrides, Orkney and Shetland Islands (2 vols , 
i8it), and Manual of Mineralogy (1821), besides a number of 
occasional papers, of which a list will be found in the Edinburgh Ncu 
Philosophical Jovrial for July 1854, along with a portiait and bio- 
graphical sketch of the author 

JAMESTOWN, a city and the county-seat of Stutsman 
county, North Dakota, USA, on the James River, about 
93 m W of Pargo Pop (1900), 2853, of whom 587 were 
foreign-born , (1905, stave census), 5093 Jamestown is served 
by the Northern Pacific railway, of \/hich it is a division head- 
quarters At Jamestown is St John’s Academy, a school for 
girls, conducted by the Sisters of St Joseph The state 
hospital for the insane is just beyond the city limits The city 
IS the commercial centre of a prosperous farming and stock- 
raising region in the James River valley, and has gram-elevators 
and flour-mills Jamestown was first settled in 1873, J^^iar Fort 
Seward, a U S military post established in 1872 and abandoned 
in 1877, and was chartered as a city m 1883 

JAMESTOWN, a city of Chautauejua county, New \c)rk, 
U S A , at the S outlet of Chautauqua Lake, 68 m S by W ot 
Buffalo Pop (1900), 22,892, of whom 7270 were foreign-born 
mostly Swedish, (estimated, 1906), 26,628 It is served liy the 
P2ric and the Jamestown, Chautauqua & Lake P.rie railwajs, 
by electric lines extending along Lake Chautauqua to Lake Erie 
on the N and to Warren, Pennsylvania, on the S , and by 
summer steamboat lines on Lake Chautauqua Jamestown is 
situated among the hills of ( hautauqua county, and is a popular 
summer resort There is a free public libiary A supply ot 
natural gas (from PcnnsyKania) and a fine water-power combine 
to render Jamestown a manufacturing centre of considerable 
importance In 1905 the value of its factory products w^as 
ijj) 10,349,752, an imrcase of 339% smte 1900 The city owns 
and operates its elertnc-Iighting jjlant and its water-supply 
system, the water, of exceptional purity, being obta ned from 
artesian wells 4 m distant Jamestown was settled in 1810, 
was incorporated in 1827, and was chartered as a city m t 886 
The city was named in honour of James Prendergast, an early 
settler 

JAMESTOWN, a former village in what is now James ( ity 
county, Virginia, USA, on Jamestown Island, in the James 
River, about 40 m above Norfolk It was here that the first 
permanent English settlement in Ameiica was founded on the 
13th of May 1607, that representative government was inau- 
gurated on the American Continent in 1619, and that negro 
servitude was introduced into the original thirteen colonies, also 
in 1619 In Jamestown was the first Anglican church built m 
America The settlement was in a low marshy district which 
proved to be unhealthy , it was acc identally burned in Januarv 
1608, was almost completely destroyed by Nathaniel Bacon in 
September 1676, the state house and other buildings were again 
burned m i6c;8, and after the removal of the seat of government 
of Virginia from Jamestown to the Middle Plantations (now 
Williamsburg) in 1699 fhe village fell rapidly into decay Its 
population had never been large it was about 490 in 1609, and 
183 m 1623 , the mortality was always very heavy By the 
m dd e of the i9<h century the peninsula on which Jamestown 
had been situated had become an island, and by 1900 the James 
River had worn away the shore but had hardly touched the 
territory of the “ New Towne ” (1619), immediately E of the 
first settlement , almost the only visible remains, however, were 
the tower of the brick church and a few gravestones In 1900 
the as'ociation for the preservation of Virginia antiquities, to 
which the site was deeded in 1893, induced the United States 
government to build a wall to prevent the further encroachment 
of the river , the foundations of several of the old buildings have 
since been uncovered, many interesting relics have been found, 
and m 1907 there were erected a brick church (which is as far 
as possible a reproduction of fourth one built m 1639-1647), 
a marble ‘^haft marking the site of the first settlement, another 
shaft commemorating the first house of burgesses, a bronze 
monument to the memory of Captain John Smith, and another 
monument to the memory of Pocahontas At the head of 
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Jamestown peninsula Cornwallis, in July 1781, attempted to trick 
the Americans under Lafayette and General Anthony Wayne by 
displaying a few men on the peninsula and concealing the 
principal part of his army on the mainland , but when Wayne 
discovered the trap he made first a vigorous charge, and then 
a retreat to Lafayette’s line Early in the C ivil War the con- 
federates regarded the site (then an island) as of such strategic 
importance that (near the bra k t hurch tower and probably near 
the site of the first fortifications by the original settlers) they 
erected heavy earthworks upon it for defence (For additional 
details concerning the early history of Jamestown, see Virc,inia 
History ) 

The founding at Jamestown of the first permanent English- 
speaking settlement in America was celebrated in 1907 by the 
Jamestown tercentennial exposition, held on grounds at 
Sewell's Point on the shore of Hampton Roads About twenty 
foieign nations, the fedeial government, and most of the states 
of the union took part in the exposition 

See L G Tyler, 7 he Cradle, of the Republic Jamestown and James 
River (Richmond, 2nd ed , 190C) , Mrs R A JYyor, The Birth of the 
Nation Jamestown^ i 6 oy (New Aork, 1907) , and p'lrticularly 
S H YongCf 1 he l>ite of Old ‘ James Towne, /6o7-y6<7tS* (Richmond, 
1904), tmbodymg the results of the topographical investigations of 
the engineer in charge of the river wall built in 1900-1901 

JAmI (NUr-ed-din *Abd-ur-rahman Ibn Ahmad) (1414- 
1492), Persian poet and mystic, was born at Jam in Khorasan, 
whence the name by which he is usuallv known In his poems 
he mystically utilizes the connexion of the name with the same 
word meaning “ wine-cup ” He was the last great classic poet 
of Persia, and a pronounced mystic of the Sufic philosophy 
His three diwans (1479-1491) contain his lyrical poems and 
odes, among his prose writings the chief is his Bahditstdn 
(“ Spring gaiden ”) (1487), and his collection of rom intie 
poems, Hajt Atirang (“ Seven thrones ”), ront uns the Saldmdn 
wa Ahsdl and his \ usuj wa Zalihha (joseph and Potiphai’s 
wife) 

On limi's life and works sec V von Roscnzwcig, Biographtsche 
Notizen iiber Mewlana ibdurrahman Dschami (Vienna, 1840) , (Tore 
Ouscley, Biographical Notues of Persian Poets (1846) , W N Lees, 
A Biographical Sketch of the My%tic Philosopher and Poet Jami 
(Calcutta, 1859) , E Bcauvois 5 v Djami in Nouvelle Btographie 
ginirale , and II Ethe m Ceigcr and Kuhn's (srundriss der iiamschen 
Philologxe^ u There are English translations of the BahCmstdn by 
E Kehatsek (Benares, 1887) and Sorabji Eardunji (Bombay, 1899), 
of Saldmdn wa Absdl by Edward FitzGerald (1856, with a notice 
of Jami s life) , of Yusuf iva Zulikha by R T H (Tnflith (1882) and 
A Rogers (1892) , also selections in Engli h by V Hadland Davis, 
The Persian Mystics Jami {igo 8 ) (Set also Persia Literature) 

JAMIESON, JOHN (i759-'i838), Scottish lexicographer, son 
of a minister, was born in Glasgow, on the 3rd of March 1759 
lie was educated at Glasgow University, and subsequently 
attended classes in Edinburgh After six years’ theological 
study, Jamieson was licensed to preach in 1789 and became 
pastor of an Anti-burgher congregation in Forfar , and in 1797 
he was called to the Anti-burgher church in Nicolson Street, 
Edinburgh The union of the Burgher and Anti-burgher sections 
of the Secession Church in 1820 was largely due to his exertions 
lie retired from the ministry in 1830 and died in Edinburgh 
on the 12th of July 1838 

Jamieson’s name stands at the head of a tohrably long list of 
works in the Bibliotheca britannica , but by far his most important 
book IS the laborious and erudite compilation, best described by 
its own title-page An Etymological Dictionary of the Scottish Lan- 
guage illustrating the words in their different sign fications by examples 
from Ancient and Modern Writers shewing their Affinity to those of 
other Languages, and especially the Noithnn explaining many terms 
which though now obsolete in England were formerly common to both 
countries and elucidating National Rites, Customs and Institutions in 
their A nalogy to those of other nations to which is prefixed a Disserta- 
tion on the Origin of the iacottish Language This appeared in 2 vols , 
4to, at Edinburgh in 1808, followed in 1825 by a Supplement, in 
2 vols , 4to, in which he was assisted by scholiirs m all parts of the 
country A revised edition by Longmuir and Donaldson was issued 
in 1879-1887 

JAMIESON, ROBERT {c 1780-1844), Scottish antiquary, was 
bom in Morayshire In 1806 he published a collection of 
Popular Ballads and Songs from Tradition y Manuscript and 
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Scarce Editions Two pleasing lyrics of his own were included 
Scott, through whose assistance he received v\ government post 
at Edinburgh, held Jamieson in high esteem and pointed out 
his skill in discovering the connexion between btandinavian 
and Scottish legends Jamieson’s w'ork preserved imich oral 
tradition whuh might otherwise have been lost lie was 
associated w th Ileniy Weber and Scott in Illustrations of 
Northern Antiquities (1814) He died on the 24th of Scjitembi 1 
1844 

JAMKHANDI, a native state ol India, m the Deccan division 
of Bombay, lanking as one of the southern Mahratta jagir'. 
Area, <^24 sq ni Pop (1901), 105,^57, estimated revenue, 
£37,000, tribute, £1300 the chief is a Brahman of the 
Patwardhan family Cotton, wheat and millet are produced, 
and cotton and silk cloth are manutactured, though not exported 
The town of Jamkhandi, the capital, is situated 68 m E of 
Kolhapur Pop (1901) 13,029 

JAMMU, or JuMMOo, the capital of the slate of Jammu and 
Kashmir in Northern India, on the river tavi (Ta-wi), a tributary 
oftheChenab Pop (1901), 36,130 The town and palace sUnd 
upon the right bank of the river, the fort overhangs the left 
bank at an elevation of i^o ft above the stream ihe lofty 
whitened walls of the palace and t'tadel present a sinking 
appearance from the surrounding country Extensive p easuie 
grounds and ruins of great ^ize attest the formei prospcniy of 
the city when it was the scat of a Rajput dvnasiy whose 
dominions extended into the plains and included the modern 
district of Sialkot It was afterwards conquereel by the Sikhs, 
and formed part of Ranjit Singh s dominions After his d ath 
It was acquired by Gulab Singh as the nucleus of his dominions, 
to which the British added Kashmir in 1846 it is connected 
with Sialkot in the Punjab by a railway 16 m long In 1898 the 
town was devastated by a fire, which destroyed most of the 
public offices 

Ihe state of Jammu proper, as opposed to Kushmii eonsisl, 
of a submontane tract, forming the upper basin of the C henab 
Pop (1901), 1,521,307, showing an m« rease of 5 % m the decade 
A land settlement has recently been mtroduceeJ under British 
supervision 

JAMNIA (’Ifi/ivia or Aafxvua), the Greek form of the Hebrew 
name Jabneel — i e “ (jod causclh to build ” ( losh xv ii) -or 
Jabneh (2 Chron xxvi 6), the modern Arabic Yi-bna, a town ot 
Palestine, on the border between Dan and Judah, situated 13 m 
S of Jaffa, and 4 m E of the seashore Ihe me^dern village 
stands on an isola^^ed sandy hillock, surrounded bv girdens 
with olives to the north and sand-dunes to the west It con- 
tains a small crusaders’ church, now a mosque famnia 
belonged to the Philistines, and Uzziah of Judah is said to have 
taken it (2 ( hron xxvi 6) In Maecabean times Joseph and 
Azarias attacked it unsue cessfully (i Mace v 55-62 , 2 Mace 
xii 8seq is untrustworthy ) Alexander Jannaeiis subdued it, and 
under Pompey it became Roman It changed hands several 
times, lb mentioned by Strabo (xvi 2) is be mg once very 
populous, and in the Jewish war was taken bv Vespasian Ihe 
population was mainly Jewish (Philo, I eg ad (jaiuniy 30), and 
the town IS principally famous as having been the seat of the 
Sanhedrin and the religious centre of Judaism from \ d 70 to 
135 It sent a bishop to Nicata in 325 In 1144 a ciiisaders’ 
fortress was built on the hill, which is often mentioned undei 
the name Ibelin There was also a Jabneel in lowei Gililee 
(Josh XIX 33), called later Caphar Yama, the present village 
Yemma, 8 m S of Tiberias, and another fortress in Uppei 
Galilee was named Jamnia (Josephus, I ita, 37) Attempts 
have been made to unify these two Galilean sites, but without 
success 

JAURUD, a fort and cantonment m India, just beyond the 
border of Peshawar district, North-West Frontier Province, 
situated at the mouth of the Khyber Pass, loj m W of Peshawar 
city, with which it is connected by a branch railway It was 
occupied by Han Singh, Ranjit Singh’s commander m 1836 , 
but in April 1837 Dost Mahommed sent a body of Afghans to 
attack It The Sikhs gained a doubtful victory, with the loss of 
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their general During the military operations of 1878-79 
Jamrud became a place of considerable importance as the 
frontier outpost on British terntory towards Afghanistan, and 
It was also the base of operations for a portion of the Tirah 
campaign 111 1897-1C98 It is the headquarters of the Kh>ber 
Rifles, and the collecting station for the Khyber tolls Pop 
(1901), 1848 

JAMS AMD JELLIISS. In the article Food Presfrvation 
it is pointed out that concentrited sugar solution inhibits the 
growth of organisms and has, therefore, a preservative action 
The preparation of jams and jellies is based upon that fact All 
fresh and succulent fruit contains a large percentage of water, 
amounting to at lea..t four-fifths of the whole, and a compara- 
tively small proportion of sugar, not exceeding as a rule from 
10 to 15 % Such fruit IS naturally liable to decomposition 
unless the greater proportion of the water is removed or the 
percentage of sugar 1^ greatly increased The jams and jellies 
of commerce are fruit preserves containing so much added sugar 
that the total amount of sugar forms about two-thirds of the 
weight of the articles AP ordinary edible fruit can be and 13 
made into jam The fruit is sometimes pulped and stoned, 
sometimes used whole and unbroken , oranges are sliced or 
shredded For the preparation of jellies only certain fruit is 
suitable, namely such as contains a peculiar material which on 
boiling beconies dissolved and on cooling solidifies with the 
formation of a gelatinous mass This material, often called 
pectin, occurs mainly in f omparativelv acid fruit like goose- 
berries, currants and apples, and is 'almost absent from straw- 
berries and raspberries it is chemically a member of the group 
of carbohyd ates, is closely allied with vegetable gums abun- 
dantly formed by certain sea-weed^ and mosses (agar-agar and 
Iceland moss), and is probably a mixture of various pentoses 
Pentose arc devoid of food-value, but, like animal gelatine, 
with whuh they are m no way related, (an form vehicles for 
food material Some degree of gelatinization is aimed at also 
in jams , henc e to such fmits r have no gelatinizing powei an 
addition of apple or gooseberry juice, or even of Iceland moss or 
agar-agar, is made Animal gelatin is very rarely used 

I he art of jam and jelly making was formerlv domestic, but 
has become a very large branch of manufa( ture i'or the 
production of a thoroughly satisfactory conserve the boiling- 
down must be earned out very rapidly, so that the natural 
colour of the fruit shall be little affected Considerable experi- 
ence IS required to stop at the right point, too short boiling 
leaves an excess of w^ater, leading to fermentation, while over- 
concentration promotes crystallization of the sugar The 
manufactured product is on that account, as a rule, more uniform 
and bright than the domestic article The finish of the boilmg 
is mostly judged bv rule of thumb, but m some scientifically 
conducted factories careful thcrmomctric observation is em- 
ployed Formerly jams and jellies consisted of nothing but 
fruit and sugar , now sU-'ch-glucose is frequently used by 
manufacturers as an ingredient 1 his permits of the production 
of a slightly more aqueous and gelatinous product, alleged also 
to be devoid of crystallizing power, as compared with the home- 
made artu le The addition of starch-glucose is not held to be 
an adulteration Aniline colours arc very frccjuently used by 
manufacturers to enhance the v^olour, and the effect of an exc^jss 
of water is sought to be counter ictcfl by the addition of some 
sahcylit acid or other prescrvalne I here has long been, and 
still exists to some extent, a popular prejudice in favour of sugar 
obtained from the sugar-tane as compared with that of the 
sugar-beet This prejudice is absolutely baseless, and enormous 
quantities of beet-sugar arc ired m the boiling of jam Adul- 
teration m the gross sense, such as a substantial addition of 
coarse pulp, hkc that of turnips or mangolds, very rarely occurs , 
but the pulp of apple and other cheap fru’t is often admixed 
without notue to the purthcuicr The use of colouring matters 
and preservatives is discussed at length in the article 
Adulteration (O u *) 

JANESVILLE, a cit) and the count) -scat of Rock county, 
Wisconsin, USA, situated on both sides of the Rock river, 


70 m h W of Milw^aukee and 90 m N W of Chicago Pop 
(1900), 13,185, of whom 2409 were forcign-born , (estimated, 
1906), 13,887 It IS served by the Cnicago c. North-Western 
and the Chicago, Mdwaukee o: St IV ul railways, and by electric 
lines connecting with Iladi^on and Bcloa, Wis , and Rockford, 
lUmois The Rock nver is not commen lally navigable at this 
point, but furnishes valuable watcr-poA/er for manufacturing 
purposes The city is picturesquely situated on bluffs above 
the river Janesville is the centre of the tobacco trade of the 
state, and has various manufactures The total value of the 
city’s factory product in 1905 was 51)3,846,038, an increase of 
20 8 % since 1900 Its public building: include a city hall, 
court house, post office, city hospAal and a public nbrary It 
IS the scat of a school for the blind, opened as a private institu- 
tion in 1849 and taken over by the state in 1850, the first 
charitable institution controlled by the state, ranking as one of 
the most successful of its kind m the United States The first 
settlement was made here about 1834 Janesville was named 
m honour of Henry F Janes, an early settler, and was cnartered 
as a city in 1853 

JANET, PAUL (1823-1899), French philosophical writer, was 
bom in Pans on the 30th of April 1823 He was professor of 
moral philosophy at Bourges (1845 ^848) and Stras.sburg (1848- 
1^57). (>f Ihe lycee Louis-le-Grand, Pans (18157-1864) 

In 1864 appointed to the chair of philosophy at the Sor- 

bonne, and elected a member of the a( \dem> of the moral and 
political S( icnc cs He wrote a large number of books and article s 
upon philosophy, politics and ethics, on idealistic lines La 
Famille, Uistoire de la philosophic dam Vantiquiie ct dans le 
temps moderne, Histone de la scunce politique, Phxlosophie de la 
Revolution Franfajse, Ac They are not characterized b) much 
originality of thought In philosophy he was a follower ot 
Victor Cousin, and through him of Hegel His principil work 
m this line, The one de la morale, is little more than a somewhat 
patronizing reproduction of Kant He died in October 1899 

JANGIPUR, or J aiiangirpur, a town of British India, in 
Murshidabad district, Bengal, situated on the Bhagiralhi 
Pop (1901), 10,921 The town is said to have been founded by 
the Mogul emperor fahangir During the early yeais of British 
rule It was an important centre of the silk trade, and the site of 
one of the East Inch i Company’s commercial residenc les Jangi- 
pur IS now best known as the toll station for registering all the 
traffic on the Bhagirathi I he number of boats registered 
I annually is about t 0,000 

* JANIN, JULES GABRIEL (1804-1874), Irene h critic, was born 
at St Ftienne (Loire) on the i6th of Februaiy 1804, and died 
near Pans on the 19th of June 1874 His fithcr was a lawyer, 
and he was well educated, first at St htienne, and then at the 
l>cce Louis-Ic-Grand in Parrs He betook himself to journalism 
vcr> early, and worked on the Figaro, the Quotidienne, Ac , until 
in 1830 he became dramatic critic of the Journal des Dehats 
I ong before this, howe\er, he had made a considerable literar> 
reputation, for which indeed his strange novel VAne wort ei la 
femme gmllotinee (1829) would have sufficed La Confession 
(1830), which followed, was less remarkable in substance but 
even more so m style, and m Barnave (1831) he attacked the 
Orleans family From the day, however, when Janin became 
the theatneal critic of the Debats, though he continued to write 
books indefatigably, he was to most Frenchmen a dramatic 
critic and nothing more He was outrageously inconsistent, and 
judged things from no general point of view whatsoever, though 
his judgment was u«;ually good-natured Fc'w journalists have 
ever been masters of a more attractive fashion of saying the first 
thing that came into their heads After many years of femlleion 
writing he collected some of his articles in the work called 
Histoire de la litferature dramatique en France (1853-1858), which 
by no means deserves its title In 1865 he made his first attempt 
upon the Academy, but was not successful till five years later 
Meanwhile he had not been content with his feuilletons, written 
persistently about all manner of things No one was more in 
request with the Pans publishers for prefaces, letterpresvs to 
illustrated books and such trifles He travelled (picking up in 
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one of his journeys a curious windfall, a ( ountrv house at Lucca, 
in a lottery), and wrote accounts of his travels , he wrote numer- 
ous tales and novels, and composed many other ^vorks, of which 
by far the best is the Ftn d'un monde ei du neveu de Rameau 
(i86i), in which, under the guise of a sequel to Diderot’s master- 
piece, he showed his great familiarity with the late i8lh century 
He married in 1841, his wife had money, and he was always in 
easy circumstances In the early part of his career he had 
many quarrels, notably one with Fdhx Pyat (1810- i88q), whom 
he prosecuted successfully for defamation of character For 
the most part his work is mere improvisation, and has few ele- 
ments of vitality except a light and vivid style His (Euvres 
chotsies (12 vols , 187 s-'i878) were edited by A de la Fitzeliere 

A study on Janin with a bibliography was published by A PiMag- 
nel in 1874 bee also Sainte-Beuve, Causertei> du lundt, u and v , 
ind Gustave Planchc, Portraits titUraives 

JANISSARIES (corrupted from Turkish yent eheri, new 
troops), an organized military force constituting until 1826 the 
standing army of the Ottoman Empire At the outset of her 
history Turkey possessed no standing army All Moslems 
capable of bearing arms served as a kind of volunteer ycomanrv 
known as akin] is , they were summoned by public criers, or, if 
the occasion required it, by secret messengers It was under 
Orkhan that a regular paid army was first organized the soldiers 
were known as yaya or piyade The Hsult was unsatisfactory, 
as the Turcomans, fiom w'hom these troops were recruited, were 
unaccustomed to fight on foot or to submit to military disc ipline 
Accordingly in 1330, on the advice of Chcnd^r(^li Kara Khalil, 
the system known as dev^hwme or forced levy was adopted, 
whereby a certain number of Christian youths (at first 1000) 
were every year taken from their parents and, after undergoing 
a period of apprenticeship, were enrolled as yent chert or new 
troops The venerable saint Ilaji Bektash, founder of the Bek- 
tashi dervishes, blessed the corps and promised them victory, 
he remained e\er after the patron saint of the janissaries 

At first the corps was exclusively recruited by the forced levy 
of Christian children, for w^hich purpose the officer known as 
tournaji-bashi, or head-keeper of the cranes, made periodical 
tours in the province^ The fixed organization of the coips 
dates only from Mahommed II , and its icgulalions were subsc- 
(|uently modified bv Suleiman I In earh da\s all Christians 
were enrolled indiscriminately, later those from Albania, Bosnia 
and Bulgaria were preferred The recruits while serving their 
apprentu cship were instructed in the principles of the faith by 
kho'jas , but according to D’Ohsson (vii 327) they w ere not obliged 
to become Moslems 

I he entire corps, commanded by the aga of the janissaries, 
was known as the o]ak (hearth), it was divided into ortas or 
units of \aiying numbers, the oda (room) was the name given to 
the barracks m which the janissaries were lodged There were, 
after the reorganization of Suleiman I , 196 ortas of three classes 
VIZ the jernaat, comprising loi ortas, the beuluky 61 ortas, and 
the sekban, or setmen, 34 ortas, to these must l>c added 34 ortas 
of ajann or apprentices The strength of the orta varied greatly , 
sometimes being as low as 100, sometimes rismg considerably 
beyond its nominal war strength of 500 Ihe distinction 
between the different classes seems to have been pnncipally in 
name , in theory the jemaat, or vay^ beiler, were specially charged 
with the duty of frontier-guards, the beidnks had the privilege 
of serving as the sultan’s guards and of keeping the sacred banner 
in their custody 

Until the accession of Murad III (1S74) the total effective 
of the janissaries, including the ajami or apprentices, did not 
exceed 20,000 In 1582 irregularities in the mode of admission 
to the ranks began vSoon parents themselves begged to have 
their children enrolled, so great w\re the piivileges attaching 
to the corps , later the privilege of enlistment was restricted to 
the children or relatives of former janissaries, eventually the 
regulations were much relaxed, and any person was admitted, 
onlv negroes being excluded In 1391 the ojak numbered 
48,688 men Under Ibrahim (1640-1648) it was reduced by 
Kara Mustafa to 17,000, but it soon rose again, and at the 


accession of Mahommed IV (1648), the accession-bakshish was 
distributed to 50 000 janissaries During the war of 1683-1698 
the rules for admisbion were suspended, 30,000 leeruits being 
received at one time, and the effeclive of the corps rising to 
70,000, about 1803 It numbered more than 112,000, it went 
on increasing until the destruction of the janissaries, when it 
reached 1 33,000 It would perh ips be more correct to say Ihit 
these are the numbers figuring on ihc pay-sheets, and that they 
doubtless largely exceed the total of the men actually serving in 
the ranks 

Promotion to the rank of warrant officer was obtained by 
long or distinguished servu e, it was by seniority up to the rank 
of odabashiy but odabashis were promoted to the rank of chorhap 
(commander of an orta) solely by selection Janissaries advanced 
in their own orta, which they left only to assume the command of 
another Ortas remained permanently stationed in the fortress 
towns in which they were in garrison, being displaced in time of 
peace only when some violent animosity broke out between two 
companies I here were usually 12 in garrison at Belgrade, 
14 at Khotin, 16 at Widdin, 20 at Bagdad, &c The commander 
was frequently c hanged A new cnorbaji was usually appointed 
to the command of an orta stationed at a frontier post, he was 
then transferred elsewhere, so that in course of time he passed 
through difierent provinces 

In time of peace the janissary received no pay At first his 
war pay was limilcd to one aspre per die in, but it was eventually 
raised to a minimum of three aspres, while veterans received as 
much as 29 aspres, and retired officeis from 30 to 120 Ihe aga 
received 24,000 piastres per annum, the ordinary pay of a 
commander was 120 aspres per diem Ihe aga and several of 
his subordinates received a percentage of the pay and allowance 
of the troops, they also inherited the piopeity of deceased 
janissaries Moreover, the officers profited largeh by retaining 
the names of dead or fictitious janissaries on the pay-rolls 
Rations of mutton, bread and candles were furnished by the 
government, the supply of nee, butter and \cgctablcs being at 
the charge of the commandant The rations w^ould have been 
entirely inadequate if the janissaries had not been allowed, 
contrary to the regulations, to pursue different callings, such as 
those of baker, butcher, glazier, boatman, &e At first the 
janissaries bore no other distinctive mark sa\e the white felt 
cap Soon the red cap with gold embroidery was substituted 
Uiter a unifoim was introduced, of which the distinctne mark 
was less the colour than the cut of the coat and the shape of the 
head-dress and turban Ihe only distinction in the costume of 
commanding officers was m the coloui of their boots, those of 
the beuluks being red while the others were yellow, subordinate 
officers wore black boots 

The fundamental laws of the janissaries, which were very 
early infringed, were is follows implicit obedience to their 
offic CIS, perft 1 1 ac c ord and union among themselves , abstinence 
from luxury, extra^agancc and pi act ices unseemly for a soldier 
and a brave man, observance of the rules of Haji Bektash and 
of the religious law' , exclusion from the ranks of all save tliose 
properly levied, special rules for the infliction of the dealh- 
penaltv , promotion to be by seniority, janissaries to be 
admonished or punished by their own officers only, the infirm 
and unfit to be pensioned, janissaries were not to let their 
beards grow, not to marry, nor to leave their barracks, nor to 
engage in trade, but were to spend their time in drill and in 
practising the arts of war 

In time of peace the state supplied no aims and t he janissaries 
on service in the capital were armed only with clubs they were 
forbidden to carry any arm save a cutlass, the only exception 
being at the frontier-posts In time of war the janissaries 
provided their own arms, and these might be any which took 
their fancy However, thev were induced by rivalry to procure 
the best obtainable and to keep them in perfect order Ihe 
banner of the janissane'' was of white silk on which verses from 
the Koran were embroidered in gold This banner was planted 
beside the aga’s tent in camp, with four other flags in red cases, 
and his three horse-tails Each orta had its flag, half-red and 
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ellow, placed before the tent of its commander Each 
orta had two or three great caldrons used for boiling the soup 
ind pilaw , these were under the guard of subordinate officers 
A particular superstition attached to them if they were lost 
in battle all the officers were disgraced, and the orta was no 
longer allowed to parade with its caldrons in public ceremonies 
The janissaries were stationed in most of the guard houses of 
Constantinople and other large towns No sentries were on 
duty, but rounds were sent out two or three times a day It was 
customary for the sultan or the grand vizier to bestow largess on 
an orta which they might visit 

The janissaries conducted themselves with extreme violence 
and brutality towaids civilians Ihey extorted money from 
them cn every possible pretext thus, it was their duty to sweep 
the streets in the immediate vicinity of their barracks, but they 
forced the civilians, especially if rayas, to perform this task or 
to pa> a bribe Ihey were themselves subject to severe corporal 
punishments if these were to take place publicly the ojak was 
first asked for its consent 

At first a source of strength to lurkey as bemg the only well- 
organized and disciplined force in the country, the janissaries 
soon became its bane, thanks to their lawlessness and exactions 
One frequent means of exhibiting their discontent was to set 
fire to Constantinople , 14a such fires are said to have been 
caused during the 28 years of Ahmed III ’s reign I he janis- 
saries were at all times distinguished for their want of respect 
towards the sultans , their outbreaks were never due to a real 
desire for leforms of abuses or of misgoveinment, but were solely 
caused to obtain the downfall of some obnoxious minister 

I he first lecorded revolt of the janissaries is in 1443, on the 
occasion of the second accession of Mahommed II , when they 
broke into rebellion at Adrianople A similar revolt happened 
at his death, when Bayazid II was forced to yield to their 
demands and thus the custom of the acccssion-bakshish was 
established , at the end of his reign it was the janissaries who 
lorced Bayazid to summon Prince Selim and to hand over the 
reins of power to him During the Persian campaign of Selim I 
they mutinied more than once Under Osman II their disorders 
reached their greatest height and led to the dethronement and 
murder of the sultan It would be tedious to recall all their acts 
of insubordination Throughout 1 urkish history they were made 
use of as instruments by unscrupulous and ambitious statesmen, 
and in the 17th century they had become a praetorian guard in 
the worst sense of the word Sultan Selim III in despair 
endeavoured to organize a properly drilled and disciplined force, 
under the name of nizam-t-'jedtd, to take their place , for some 
time the janissaries regarded this attempt m sullen silence , a 
cuiious detail is that Napoleon’s ambassador Sebastiani strongly 
dissuaded the sultan from taking this step Again serving as 
tools, the janissaries dethroned Selim III and obtained the 
abolition of the nizam-i-jedid But after the successful revo- 
lution of Bairakdar Pasha of Widdin the new troops were re- 
established and drilled the resentment of the janissaries rose to 
such a height that they attacked the grand vizier’s house, and 
after destroying it marched against the sultan’s palace They 
were repulsed by cannon, losing 600 men in the affair (1806) 
But such was the excitement and alarm caused at Constantinople 
that the nizam-i-jedid, or sekbans as they were now called, had 
to be suppressed During the next 20 years the misdeeds and tur- 
bulence of the janissaries knew no bounds Sultan Mahmud II , 
powerfully impressed by their violence and lawlessness at his 
accession, and with the example of Mehemet All’s method of 
suppressing the Mamlukes before his eyes, determined to nd 
the state of this scourge , long biding his time, in 1825 he decided 
to form a corps of regular drilled troops known as eshkenjts A 
letva was obtained from the Sheikh-ul-Islam to the effect that 
It was the duty of Moslems to acquire military science The 
impenal decree announi ing the formation of the new troops was 
promulgated at a grand council, and the high dignitaries present 
(including certain of the principal officers of the janissaries who 
roncurred) undertook to comply with its provisions But the 
janissaries rose in revolt, and on the loth of June 1826, began 


to collect on the Et Meidan square at Constantinople , at mid- 
night they attacked the house or the aga of janissares, and, 
finding he had made good his escape, proceeded to overturn the 
caldrcns of as many ortas as they c^uld find, thus forcing the 
troops of those ortas to jo n the insurrection Tht n they pillaged 
and robbed throughout the town Meanwhile the goveinment 
was collecting its fones, the ulema, consulted by the sultan, 
gave the following letva “ If unjust and violent men attack 
their brethren, fight against the aggressors and send them before 
their natural judge ’ ” On this the sacred standard of the 
prophet was unfurled, and war was formally declared agamst 
these disturbers of order Cannon were brought against the Et 
Mcidan, wh ch was surrounded by troops Ibrahim Aga, known 
as Kara Jehennum, the commander of the arti lery, maae a last 
kppeal to the janissaries to surrender, they refused, and fire was 
opened upon them Such as escaped were shot down as they 
fled , the barracks where many found refuge were burnt , those 
who were taken prisoner were brought beiore the giand viziei 
and hanged Before many da> s were over the corps had ceased 
to exist, and the janissaries, the glory of Turkey’s early days and 
the scourge of the country for the last two centuries, had passed 
for ever from the page of her history 

bee M d'Ohsson, Tableaux de I empne ottoman (Fans, 1787- 
1820) , Ahmed Vefylc, Leh)^ t-osmamS (Constantinople, 1290-1874) , 
A Djevad Bey, ttat mxhtatie ottoman (Constantinople, 1885) 

JANIUAY, a town of the piovince of Iloilo, Panay, Philippim 
Islands, on the Suague river, about 20 m W N W of Iloilo, tht 
capital Pop (1903), 27,399, including Lambtnao (6661) 
annexed to Janiuay in 1903 The town (ommands delightful 
views of mountain and valley stcncry An excellent road 
connects it with Pototan, about 10 m E I he surrounding 
country is hilly but fertile and well cultivated, producing ricc 
sugar, tobacco, vegetables (for the Iloilo market), hemp and 
Indian corn Ihe women weave and sell beautiful fabrics of 
pina, silk, cotton and abaca The language is Panay -Visa) an 
Janiuay was founded in 1578 , it was first established in the 
mountains and was subsequently removed to its present site 

JANJIRA, a native state of India, in the Konkan division of 
Bombay, situated along the coast among the spurs of the 
W estern Ghats, 40 m S of Bombay city Area, 324 sq m 
Pop (1901), 85,414, showing an increase of 4 % in the decade 
The estimated revenue is about £37,000 , there is no tiibute 
The chief, whose title is Nawab Sahib, is by descent a Sidi or 
Abyssinian Mahommedan, and his ancestors were for man) 
generations admirals of the Mahommedan rulers of the Deccan 
The state, popularly known as Ilabsan (—Abyssinian), did not 
come under direct subord nation to the British until 1870 Jt 
supplies sailors and fishermen, and also firewood, to Bombay 
with which it IS in regular communication by steamer 

The Nawab of Janjira is also chief of the state of Jafarabao 
(qv) 

JAN MAYEN, an arctic island between Greenland and the 
north of Norway, about 71'’ N , 8° W It is 34 m long and 9 in 
greatest breadth, and is divided into two parts by a narrow 
isthmus The island is of volcanic formation and mountainous, 
the highest summit being Beerenberg in the north (8550 ft ) 
Volcanic eruptions have been observed Glaciers are full) 
developed Henry Hudson discovered the island in 1607 and 
called it Hudson’s Tutches or Touches Thereafter it was 
several times observed by navigators who successively claimed 
its discovery and renamed it Thus, in 1611 or the following 
year whalers from Hull named it Trinity Island, in 1612 Jean 
Vrolicq, a French whaler, called it fie de Richelieu , and m 1614 
Jons Carolus named one of its promontories Jan Meys Hoek 
after the captain of one of his ships The present name of the 
island IS derived from this, the claim of its discovery by a Dutc h 
navigator, Jan Mayen, in 1611, being unsupportable The 
island is not permanently inhabited, but has been frequently 
visited by explorers, sealers and whalers , and an Austrian 
station for scientific observations was maintained here for a 
year in 1882-1883 During this period a mean temperature of 
27 8® F was recorded 
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JANSEN, CORNELIUS (1585-1 638), bishop of Ypres, and father 
of the religious revival known as Jansenism, was boin of humble 
Catholic parentage at Accoy in the province of Utrecht on the 
28th of October 1585 In 1602 he entered the university ot 
Louvain, then in the throes of a violent conflitt between the 
Jesuit, or scholastic, party and the followers of Muhael Baius, 
who swore by St Augustine Jansen ended by attaching himself 
strongly to the latter paity, and presently made a momentous 
friendship with a like-minded fellow-student, Du Vergier de 
Hauranne, afterwards abbot of Saint Cyran After taking his 
degree he went to Pans, partly to recruit his health by a change 
of scene, partly to study Greek Fvcntuall^ he joined Du 
Vergier at his country home near Bayt nne, and spent some years 
leaching at the bishop’s college All his spare time was spent 
in studying the early Fathers with Du Vergier, and laying plans 
for a reformation of the Church In 1616 he returned to Louvain, 
to take charge of the college of St Pulcheria, a hostel for Dutch 
students of theology Pupils found him a somewhat choleric 
and exacting master ami academic society a great lecluse 
However, he took an active part in the university’s resistance 
to the Jesuits , for these had established a theological school of 
their own in Louvain, whuh was proving a formidable rival to 
the official faculty of divinity In the hope of repressing their 
encroachments, Jansen was sent twice to Madiid, in 1624 and 
1626, the second time he narrowly escaped the Inquisiticn He 
warmly supported the Catholic missionary bishop of Holland, 
Rovenius, in his contests with the fesuits, who were try mg to 
evangelize that country without regard to the bishop’s wishes 
He also crossed swords more than once with the Dutch Presby- 
terian champion, Voetius, still remembered for his attacks cm 
Descartes Antipathy to the Jesuits brought Jansen no nearer 
Protestantism , on the contrary, he yearned to beat these by 
their own weapons, chiefly by showing them that Catholics 
could interpret the Bible in a manner quite as mystical emd 
pictistic as theirs Ihis became the great object of his lectures, 
when he was appointed ngius piofessor of scriptural interpre- 
tation at Louvain in 1630 btill more was it the object of his 
Augusiinmt a bulky treatise on the theology of St Augustine, 
barely finished at the time of his death Preparing it had been 
his chief occupation ever since he went back to Louvam But 
Jansen, as he said, did not mean to be a school-ped»int all his 
life , and there were moments when he dreamed political dreams 
lie looked forward to a time when Belgium should throw off the 
Spanish yoke and become an independent Catholic republic on 
the model of Protestant Holland These ideas became known 
to his Spanish rulers, and to assuage them he wrote a philippic 
called the Man, gallicus (163s), a violent attack cn hrench 
ambitions generally, and on Richelieu’s indifference to inter- 
national Catholic interests in particular The Mar^ gallicus 
did not do much to help Jansen’s friends in France, but it 
more than appeased the wrath of Madrid with Jansen himself , 
in 1636 he was appointed bishop of Ypres Within two years he 
was cut off by a sudden illness on the 6th of May 1638 , the 
AugustinuSf the book of his life, was published posthumously in 
1640 

Full details as to Jansen s carter will be found in Rtuchlin 3 
Geschchte von Port Royal (Hamburg, 1839), vol 1 bee also Jans^mus 
by tht Abb^s Callawacrt and Nols (Louvain, 1893) (St C ) 

JANSENISM, the religious principles laid down by Cornelius 
Jansen in his Augustinus This was simply a digest of the teach- 
ing of St Augustine, drawn up with a special eye to the needs of 
the 17th century In Jansen’s opinion the Church was suffering 
from three evils The official scholastic theology was anything 
but evangelical Having set out to embody the mysteries of 
faith in human language, it had fallen a victim to the excellence 
of Its own methods , language proved too strong for mystery 
Theology sank into a branch of dialectic , whatever would not fit 
in with a logical formula was cast asidf as useless But average 
human nature does not take kindly to a syllogism, and theology 
had ceased to have any appreciable influence on popular religion 
Simple souls found their spiritual pasture in little mincing devo- 
tions ”, while robuster minds built up for themselves a natural 
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moralistic religion, quite as close to Lpictetus as to Christianity 
All these three evils were attacked by Jansen As against the 
theologians, he urged that in a spiritual religion experience, not 
reason, must be our guide As against the stoical sclf-sufhcu ncy 
of the moralists, he dwelt on the helplessness of man and his 
dependence on his maker As against the cciemonialists, he 
maint lined that no amount of church-going will save a man, 
unless the love of God is in him But this capacity for love no 
one can give himself If he is born without the religious instinct, 
he can only receive it by going through a proce s of “ conver- 
sion ” And whether God converts th s man or that depends on 
his good pleasure Thus Jansen’s theories of (onvcrsion melt 
into predestination , although, in doing so, they somewhat 
modify its grimness^ Ev^n for the worst miscreant there is 
hope — for who can say but that God may yet think fit to convert 
him ? Jansen’s thoughts w'cnt back every moment to his two 
spiritual heroes, St Augustine and St Paul, each of whom had 
been “ the chief of sinners ’ 

•^uch doctrines have a rnaiktd c nalogy to those of Calvin , but 
I in many ways Jansen differed widely from the Protestant^ He 
I vehemently rejected their doctrine of justification by faith , con- 
versii n might be instantaneous, but it was only the beginning of a 
long and gradual process of justification Secondly, although 
the one thing nctessary in religion was a personal relation of 
the human soul to its maker, Jansen held that that 1 elation 
was only possible in and through the Roman Church Herein 
he was following Augustine, who had managed to couple together 
a high thecry of church authority and saciamcntt 1 grace with a 
strongly personal religion But the ciicumstances of the 17th 
ccntiuy were not those of the 5th, and Jansen landed his fol- 
lov ers in an inextricable confusion What were they to do, when 
Ine outward church said one thing, and the inward voice said 
another ? Some time went by, however, bcfoie the two authori- 
ties came into open conflict Jansen’s ideas wcie popularized m 
France by his friend Du Vergier, abbot of St C>ran, did he 
dwelt mainly on the practical side of the mattci - on the ncc cssity 
of cc nversion and love of God, as the basis of the rcl gious life 
This brought him into conflict with the Jesuits, whom he accused 
of giving absolution much too easily, without any serious m(|iiir> 
into the dispositions of their penitent His views are exjioundcd 
at length by his disc iple, Antoine Arnauld, in a book on Rrequent 
Communion (1643) This book was the fiist manifestation of 
Jansenism to the general public in France, and raised a violent 
storm But many divines supported Arnauld , and no official 
action was taken against his party till 1649 1^^ 

Pans University condemned five propositions from Jansen’s 
Augustinus, all relative to predestination Ihis censure, backed 
by the signatures of eighty-five bishops, was sent up to Rome for 
endorsement, and in 1653 Pope Innocent X declared all five 
propositions heretical 

Ihis decree placed the Janscnists between two fires, for 
although the five propositions c nly represented one side of 
Jansen’s teaching, it was recognized by both parties that the 
whole question was to be fought out on this issue Under the 
leadership of Arnauld, who came of a great family of lawyers, 
the Jansenists accordingly took refuge in a senes of legal tactic^ 
Firstly, they denied that Jansen had meant the propositions in 
the sense condemned Alexander VI 1 replied (1636) that his 
predecessor had condemned them in the sense intended by their 
author Arnauld retorted that the ( hurch might be infallible 
m abstract questions of theology, but as to what was passing 
through an author’s mind it knew no more than any one else 
However, the 1 ‘rench gove nment supported the pope In 
1656 Arnauld was deprived of his degree, m spite of Pascal’s 
Provincial Letters (1656-1657), begun in an attempt to save him 
(see Pascai , Casuistry) In 1661 a formulary, or solemn 
renunciation of Jansen, was imposed on all his suspected 
followers, those who would not sign it went into hiding, or 
to the Bastille Peace was only restored under Clement IX 
in 1669 

This peace was treated by Jansenist writers as a triumph , 
really it was the beginning of their downfall They had set out 
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to reform the Church of Roow, they ended by havmg to fight 
hard for a doubtful foothold withm it Even that foothold soon 
gave way Louis XIV was a fanatic for uniformity, civil and 
religious , the last thing he was likely to tolerate was a handful 
of eccentric recluses, who believed themselves to be m special 
touch with Heaven, and therefore might at any moment set their 
conscience up agains*t the law During the lifetime of his cousm, 
Madame de Longuevule, the great protectress of the Jansenists, 
Louis stayed his hand, on her death (1679) the reign of seventy 
began fhat summer Amauld, who had spent the greater part 
of his life m hiding, was forced to leave France for good 

Six years latir he was joined m exile by Pascjuier Quesnel 
who succeeded him as leader of the party Long before his 
flight from France Quesnel had publish^ a devotional commen- 
tary — R flexions moredts sur le Nouveau Testament — which had 
gone through many editions without exciting official suspicion 
But m 1695 Louis Antoine de Noailles, bishop of Chalons, was 
made archbishop of Pans He w<is known to be very hostile to 
the Jesuits, and at Chilons had more than once expressed 
official apptoval of Quesncl’s Reflexions So the Jesuit party 
determined to wreck archbishop and book at the same time 
The Jansenists played into their hands by suddenly raising (1701) 
m the Pans divinity school the qucbtion whether it was nec essary 
to accept the condemnation of Jansen with interior ass^t, or 
whether a “ respectful silence ” was enough Very soon ecclesi- 
astical France vas in a blaze In 1703 Ivouis XIV wrote to 
Pope Clement XI , proposing that they should take joint action 
to make an end of Jansenism for ever Clement replied m 1705 
with a bull condemning respectful silence Ihis measure only 
whetted I/iuis’s appetite He was growing old and increasingly 
superstitious , the affairs of his realm were going from bad to 
worse, he became frenziedly anxious to propitiate the wrath of 
his maker by making war on the enemies of the Church In 171 1 
he asked the pope for a second, and still stronger bull, that 
would tear up Jansenism by the roots The pope s choice of a 
book to condemn fell on Quesnel's Rt flexions , m 1713 appeared 
the bull Untgenitus, ana,t\\iitnatmng no less than one-hundred- 
and-one of its propositions Indeed, m his zeal against the 
Jansenists the pope condemned various practices in no way 
peculiar to their party , thus, for instance, many orthodox 
Catholics were exasperated at the heavy blow he dealt at popular 
Bible reading Hence the bull met with much opposition from 
Archbishop de Noailles and others who did not call themselves 
InnscTusts In the midst of the conflict Louis XIV died 
(September 1715) , but the freethmking duke of Orleans, who 
succeeded him as regent, continued after some wavering to 
support the bull Thereupon four bishops appealed against it 
to a general council , and the country became divided mto 

appellants ” and “ aoceptants " (1717) The regent’s disrepu- 
table minister, Cardinal Dubois, patcheci up an abortive truce in 
1720, but the appellants promptly “ rc-appealed ” against it 
During the next ten years, however, they were slowly crashed, 
and in 1730 the Unt^ntius was proclaimed part and parcel of 
the law of France This led to a great quarrel with the judges, 
who were intensely Galilean m spirit 'see Gallicanism), and had 
always regarded the Untgeniius as a triumph of ultramontanism 
The quarrel dragged indefinitely on through the i8th century, 
though the questions at issue were really constitutional and 
political rather than religious 

Meanwhile the most ardent Jansenists had Mowed Quesnel 
to Holland Here they met with a warm welcome from the 
Dutch Catholic body, which had always been m close sympathy 
with Jansenism, although without regarding itself as formally 
pledged to the Augustinus But it had broken loose from Rome 
in 1702, and was now organizing itself into an independent 
church (see Utrecht) The Jansenists who remained m France 
had meanwhile fallen on evil days Persecution usually begets 
hysteria m its victims , and the more extravagant members of the 
party were far advanced on the road which leads to apocalyptic 
prophecy and “ speaking with tongues ” About 1728 the 
“ minades of St M^dard ** became the talk of Paris This was 
the cemetery where was buried Fran9ois de Pfiris, a young 
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I Jansenist dcaconof singularly holy life, and a perfervid opponent 
of the Vntgenrtns All sorts of miraculous cures were believed 
to have been worked at hifi tomb, until the government closed 
the cemetery in 1732 This gave rise to the famous epigram . 

De pay le rot, defense d Dteu 

De fatre miracle cn ce lieu 

On the miracles soon followed the rise of the so-caJled Convul- 
sionanes These worked themselves up, mainly by the use ol 
frightful self-tortures, mto a state of frenzy, m which they 
prophesied and cured diseases They were eventually disowned 
by the more reputable Jansenists, and were severely repressed 
by the police But in 1772 they were still important enough for 
Diderot to enter the field against them Meanwhile genuine 
Jansenism survived in many country parsonages and con\ ents, 
and led to frequent quarrels with the authorities Only one of 
Its latter-day disciples, however, rose to real eminence, this was 
the Abb6 Henri Gi^goire, who played a considerable part in the 
French Revolution A few small Jansenist congregations still 
survive m France, and others have been started in connexion 
with the Old Catholic Church in Holland 

Literature — For the 17th centmy see the Port Royal of 
baintc-Beuve (5th ed , Pans i838) m six volumes See aNo 11 
Reuchhn Geschichte von Port Royal (2 vols Hamburg 18^9 1844) 
and C Beard Port Royal {2 vols London 1861) No satisfat lory 
Roman Catholic history of the subject exists though reference in ly 
be made to Count Joseph de Maistre s De I egli'ie galltcane (last e<l 
Lyons i88i) On the Jansenism of the i8th ce»itury no single work 
exists, though mudi information will be found m the Galhcan 
Church of Canon Jervis (2 vols London 1872) For a senes of 
excellent sketches see also beche Les Dernxers Jansdmstes (3 vols , 
Pans 1891) A more detailed list of books bearing on the subject 
will be found in the 5th volume of the Cambridge Modern History, 
and J Paquier s Le Jansimsine (Pans 1909) may also be consulted 

(St C) 

JANSSEN, or Jansen (sometimes Johnson), CORNELIUS 
(1593-1664), blemish painter, was apparently bom m London, 
and b ptized on the 14th of October 1593 There seems no 
reason to suppose, as was formerly stated, that he was born at 
Amsterdam He worked in England from 1618 to 1643, and 
afterwards retired to Holland, working at Middelburg, Am- 
sterdam, the Hague and Utrecht, and dying at one of the hst two 
places about 1664 In England he was patronized by James I 
and the court, and under Charles I he continued to paint the 
numerous portraits which adorn many English mansions and 
collections Janssen’s pictures, chiefly portraits, are d'S- 
tmguishcd by clear colourmg, delicate touch, good taste and 
careful finish He generally pamted upon panel, and often 
worked on a small scale, sometimes producing repheas of his 
larger works A characteristic of his style is the very dark 
background, which throws the carnations of his portraits into 
rounded relief In all probability his earliest portrait (1618) 
was that of John Milton as a boy of ten 

JANSSEN, JOHANNES (1829-1891), German historian, was 
born at Xanten on the loth of April 1829, and was educated 
as a Roman Catholic at Monster, Louvain, Bonn and Berlin, 
afterwards becoming a teacher of history at Frankfort-on-the- 
Main He was ordained priest in i860, became a member of 
the Prussian Chamber of Deputies in 1875 , and in 1880 was made 
domestic prelate to the pope and apostolic pronotary He died 
at Frankfort on the 24th of December 1891 Janssen was a 
stout champion of the Uhramontane party m the Roman 
Catholic Church His great work is his Gtschickte des deiUschen 
Volkes sett dem Ausgang des Mtttelalters(S vols., Freiburg, 1878- 
1 894) In this book he shows himself very hostile to the Reforma- 
tion, and attempts to prove that the Protestants were responsible 
for the general unrest m Germany dunng the 16th and 17th 
centuries The authors partisanship led to some controversy, 
and Janssen wrote An metne Kntiker (Freiburg, 1882) and 
Etn zwettes Wort an mane Kiitiker (Freiburg, 1883) in reply to 
the Janssens Geschichte des detUschen Volkes (Munich, 2883) of 
M Lenz, and other criticisms. 

The Geschichte, which has passed throuf^h ntiinerons editions, has 
been continued and improved by Ludwig Pastor, and the greater part 
of it has been translated into English by M A Mitchell and A 
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Christie ^London, 1896, fbl ) Oi his other works perhaps the most 
important arc the editing of Frank furts Rexch&hovrespondem^ 

(Freiburg, 1863-1872), and of the Leben, hriefe und kletnere 
bchrtfUn of his friend J F* Bohmer (Leipzig, 1868) , a monograph, 
SchiUtr als Htsiortker (Freiburg, 1863) , and ZeiF und Lebensbilder 
(Freiburg, 1875) 

ScoL l^stoXy Johannes Janssen (Freiburg, 1893) , F Moistcr, JEnw- 
nerung an Johannes Janssen (1 ranlcfort, if^6) , Schwann, Johannes 
Janssen und die Geschichte der deutschen Reformation (Municli, 1892) 

JANSSEN, PIERRE JULES CtSAR (1824-1907), French 
astronomer, was born in Pans on the 22nd of February 1824, 
and studied mathematics and physics at the faculty of sciences 
He taught at the Iyc6e Charlemagne in 1853, and in the school 
of architecture 1865-1871, but his energies were mainly devoted 
to various scicnlilic missions entrusted to him Ihus in 1857 
he went to Peru in order to determine the magnetic equator , 
m 1861-1862 and 1864, he studied telluric absorption in the solar 
spectrum m Italy and Switzerland , in 1867 he earned out 
optical and magnetic experiments at the Azores , he succcssfullv 
observed b )th transits of Venus, that of 1874 in Japan, that of 
1882 at Oran in Algeria , and he took part in a long series of 
solar echpse-expedition'^, eg to Tram (1867), Gunloor (1868), 
Algiers (1870), Siam (1875), the Caroline Islands (1883), and to 
Alcosebre in Spain (1905) To see the eclipse of 1870 he escaped 
from besieged Pins in a hallo m At the great Indian eclipse 
of 1868 he demonstrated the gaseous nature of the red promi- 
nences, and devised a method of observing them under oidinary 
daylight conditions One mam purpose of his spectroscopic 
inquiries was to answer the question whether the sun contains 
oxygen or not An indispensable preliminary was the virtual 
ebmin lUon of oxygen-ab'.orption m the earth’s atmosphere, 
and his bold project of establishing an observatory on the top of 
Mont Blanc was prompted bv a perception of the advantages to 
be gamed by reducing the thickness of air through wdiieh 
observations have to In made I his observatory, the founda- 
tiuns of which were fixed in the snow that appears to cover the 
summit to a depth of ten metres, was built m September 189^, 
and Janssen, in spite of his sixt>-ninc >cais, made the ascent 
and spent four days taking observations In 1875 he was 
appointed dirci tor of the new astrophysical observatory estab- 
lished by the French goveimnient at Meudon, and set em 
foot there m 1876 the remarkable series of solar photc^graphs 
collected in his great Atlas de photographies solaires (1904') 
The first volume of the Annales de V observatoire de Meudon 
was published by him in 1896 He died at Pans on the 23rd of 
December 1907 

See A M Clerke, Htst of Astr during the i<)th Century (1903) , 
H Macphcison, istionomcrs of To Day (1905) 

JANSSENS (or Jansens), VICTOR HONORIUS (1664-1739), 
Flemish painter, was bom at Brussels After seven years in 
the studio of an obscure painter named Volders, he spent four 
years in the household of the duke of Hohtein The next eleven 
years Janssens passed m Rome, where he took eager advantage 
of all the aids to artistic study, and formed an intimacy with 
Tempesta, in whose landscapes he frequently inserted figures 
Rising into popularity, he painted a large number of cabinet 
historical scenes , but, on his return to Brussels, the claims of 
his increasing family restricted him almost entirely to the larger 
and more lucrative size of picture of which very many of the 
churches and palaces of the Netherlands contain examples In 
1718 Janssens was invited to Vienna, where he stayed three 
years, and was made painter to the emperor The st.itement 
that he visited England is based only upon the fact that certain 
fashionable interiors of the time in that country have been 
attributed to him Janssen’s colouring was good, his touch 
dedicate, and his taste refined 

JANSSENS (or Jansens) VAN NUYSSEN, ABRAHAM (1567- 
1632), Flemish painter, was born at Antweip in 1567 He 
studied under Jan Snellinck, was master” in 1602, and m 
1607 was dean of the mastei painters Till the aopearance of 
Rubens he was considered perhaps the best historical painter 
of his time The styles of the two artists arc not unlike In 
correctness of drawing Janssens excelled his great contemporary, 


m bold composition and m treatment of the nude he equalled 
him, but n faculty of colour and in general freedom of dis- 
position and touch he ^ell far short \ master of chiaroscuio, 
he gratified his taste tor stmng contrasts of light and shade 
in his torchlights and similar effects Good examples of this 
master are to be seen m the Antwerp museum and tne Vienna 
gallery The stones of his jealousy of Rubens and of his 
dissolute life are quite unfounded He died at Antwerp in 
1632 

JANUARIUS, ST, or San Gknnaro, the patron saint of’ 
Naples According to the legend, he was bishop of Benevento, 
and flourished towards the close of the 3rd century On the 
outbreak of the persecution by Diocletian and Maximian he 
was taken to Nola and brought before Timothcus, governor of 
Campania, on account of his profession of the Christian religion 
After various assaults upon his constancy, he was sentenced to 
be cast into the fiery furnace, through which he passed wholly 
unharmed On the follov/ing day, along with a number of fellow 
martyrs, he was exposed t(^ the fury of wild beasts, which, 
however, laid themselves down in tame submission at his feet 
Timothcus, again pronounnng sentence of death, was struck 
with blindness, but immediately healed by the powerful inter- 
cession of the saint, a miracle which converted nearly five 
thousand men on the spot The ungrateful judge, only roused 
to further fury by these oiciirrences, caused tJie execution of 
Januarius by the sword to be forthwith earned out The body 
was ultimately removed by the inhabitants of Naples to that 
city, where the relic became very famous for its miiacles, espe- 
ciall) in counteracting the more dangerous eruptions of Vesuvius 
Whatever the difTiculties raised by his Acta, the cult of St 
Januarius, bishop and martyr, is attested historicallv at Naples 
as early as the 5th century (Bihhoth hagtog lattna, No 6558) 
Two phials preserved in the cathedral arc believed to contain the 
blood of the martyr The relic is shown twice a year— m M ly 
and September On these occasions the substance contained 
in the phul iKjuefics, and the Neapolitans see in this phenomemm 
a supernatural manifestation The mincle of St Januarius ” 
did not occui before the middle of the 15th century 

A great number of saints of the name of Januarius are 
mentioned in the martyrologies Ihe best known arc the 
Roman martyr (festival, the loth of July), whose epitaph was 
written by Pope Damasiis (De Rossi, Bullettino, j) 17, 1863), 
and the martyr of Cordova, who forms along with Faustus and 
Martialis the group designated by Prudentius (Peristephanon, 
iv 20) b> the nime of ires coronae The festival of these 
martyrs is celebrated on the 1 3th of October 

See AUa sanctorum, Septomber, vi 7G1 S91 , G Schcnllo, 
Esame d% un codice greco pubhltcaio nel tomo secondo della bibliotheca 
castnensis (Naples, 1876) , G Taghalatela, Mcmorie storico-critiche 
del cuUo del sanguc di S Gennaro (Naples, 1893), which contains 
many facts, but iLtlle ciiticisia , G Albini, Sulla mobihtd dei liqutdt 
viscosi non omogenei {’^ocicU) rcalc di Napoli, Rendiconti, and srnts, 
vol IV, 1890), iUa 'ianctorum, October, vi 187-193 (H ) 

JANUARY, the first month in the modern calendar, consisting 
of thirty -one days Ihe name (Lat Januarius) is derived from 
the two-faced Roman god Janus, to whom the month was 
dedicated As doorkeeper of heaven, as looking both into the 
past and the future, and as being essentially the deity who 
busied himself with the beginnings of all enterpnscs, he was 
appropriately made guardian of the fortunes of the new year 
The consecration of the month took place by an offering of meal, 
salt, frankincense and wine, each of whuh was new The 
Anglo-Saxons called January Wuljmonath ^ m allusion to the 
fact that hunger then made the wolves bold enough to come into 
the villages The principal festivals of the month are New 
Year’s Day, Feast of the Circumcision, Fpiphany, Iwelfth- 
Day, and Conversion of St Paul (see C'aifndar) 

JANUS, m Roman mythology one of the principal Italian 
deities The name is generally explained as the masi uline form 
of Diana (Jana), and Janus as originally a god of light and day, 
who gradually became the god of the beginning and origin of 
all things According to some however, he is simplv the god 
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of doorways (januae) and in this connexion is the patron of all 
entrances and beginnings According to Mommsen, he was 
“ the spirit of opening,” £»nd the double-head was connected 
with the gate that opened both ways Others, attributing to 
him an Etruscan origin, regard him as the god of the vault of 
heaven, which the Etruscan arch is supposed to resemble The 
rationalists explained him as an old king of Latium, who built 
a (itadei for himself on the Jamculum It was believed that 
his worship, which was said to have existed as a local cult before 
the foundation of Rome, was introduced there by Romulus, 
and that a temple was dedicated to him by Numa This temple, 
in reality only an arch or gateway {Janus gemtnus) facing cast 
and west, stood at the north-east end of the forum It was open 
during war and closed during peace (Livy 1 19) , it was shut only 
four times before the Christian era A possible explanation is, 
that it was considered a bad omen to shut the city gates while 
the citizens were outside fighting for the state, it was necessary 
that they should have free access to the city, whether thev 
returned victorious or defeated Similarly, the door of a 
private house was kept open while the members of the family 
were away, but when all were at home it was do^ed to keep 
out intrudci s 1 here was also a temple of Janus near the theatre 
of M ircellus, in the forum olitorium, erected by Gaius Duilius 
(Tacitus, Ann 11 49), if not earliei 

The beginning of the day (hence his epithet Matutinus), of 
the month, and of the year (January) was sacred to Janus, on 
the 9th of January the festival called Agunia was celebrated in 
his honour He was invoked before any other god at the 
beginning of anv important undertaking, his priest was the Rex 
Sacrorum, the rtpresentative of the ancient kmg in his capacity 
as religious head of the state All gateways, housedoors and 
entrances generally, were under his protection, he was the 
inventor ot agriculture (hence Consivius, ” he who sows or 
phnts ’ ), of civil liws, of the coining of money and of religious 
worship He was worshipped on the Jamculum as the protector 
of trade and shipping, his head is found on the as, together 
with the prow of a ship He is usually represented on the 
earliest coins with two bearded faces, looking in opposite 
directions , in the time of Hadri in the number of faces is in- 
ireased to four In his capacity as porter or doorkeeper he 
holds a staff in his right hand, and a key (or keys) in his left , as 
such he is called Patulcius (opener) and Clusius (closer) His 
titles Cunatius, Patiicius, Quirinus originate in his worship in 
the gentes, the curiae and the state, and have no reference to 
any special functions or characteristics In late times, he is 
both bearded and unbearded , in place of the staff and keys, the 
fingers of his right hand show the number 300 (CCC ), those of 
his left the number of the remaining days of the year (LXV ) 
According to A B Cook {Classical Review, xviii 367), Janus 
is only another form of Jupiter, the name under which he was 
worshipped by the pre-Latin (aboriginal) inhabitants of Rome , 
after their conquest by the Italians, Janus and Jana took their 
place as independent (divinities by the side of the Italian Jupiter 
and Juno lie considers it probable that the three-headed 
Janus was a triple oak-god worshipped in the form of two 
vertical beams and a cross-bar (such as the ttgtllum sorortum, 
for which see Horahi), hence also the door, consisting of two 
lintels and side-posts, was sacred to Janus The three-headed 
type may have been the (Original, from which the two-headed 
and four-headed type^ were developed J G Frazer {The 
Early History of the Kingship, pp 214, 285), who also identifies 
Janus with Jupiter, is of opinion that Janus was not originally 
a doorkeeper, but that the door was called after him, not vice 
versa Janua may be an adjective, ^anua forts meaning a door 
with a symbol of Janus close by the chief entrance, to serve as 
a protection for the house , then janua alone came to mean a door 
generally, with or without the symbol of Janus The double 
head may have been due to the desire to make the god Icxik both 
ways for greater protection By J Rhys {Hibbert Lectures, 
i886, pp 82, 94) Janus is identified with the three-faced (some- 
times three-headed) Celtic god Cernunnus, a chlhonian divinity, 
compared by Rhys with the Teutonic Heimdal, the warder of 


the gods of the under-world , like Janus, Cernunnus and Ileimdal 
were considered to be the fons ei ortgo of all things 

Sec S Lmcie, De Jano summo romanorum deo (Lund, 1891) , 
J S Speyer, ' Le Dieu romair Janus, " in Revue de I htstotre aes 
religions (xxvi , 1892) , G Wissowa, Religion und Kultus der Romer 
(1902) , W Deecke, Etrusktsche Forschungen, vol 11 , W Wardc 
lowler, The Roman Festivals of the Period of the Republic (1899) 
pp 282-290 , articles m W H Roscher’s Lexikon der Mythologie and 
Darcmberg and Sagho's Dtetionnatre des AntiquitH, J Toutaui, 
htudes de Mythologie (1909) On other jam (arched passages) m 
Rome, frequented by business men and money changers, sec 
O Richter, lopographie der btadt Rom (1901) (j H F) 

JAORA, a native state of Central India, in the Malwa agency 
It consists of two isolated tracts, between Ratlam and Nccmuch 
Area, with the dependencies of Piplauda and Pant Pjplauda, 
568 sq m Pop (1901), 84,202 Ihe estimated revenue is 
£57,000 , tribute, £9000 The chief, whose title is nawab, is 
a Mahommedan of Afghan descent Ihe state was confirmed 
by the British government m 1818 by the Tieaty of Mandsaur 
Nawab Mahommed Ismail, wEo died in 189*5, was an honorary 
major in the British army His son, Iftikhar Ah Khan, a minor 
at his accession, was educated in the Daly College at Indore, with 
a British officer for his tutor, and received powers of administra- 
tion in 1906 The chief crops are millets, cotton, maize and 
poppy The last supplies a large part of the Malwa opium of 
commerce The town of Jaora is on the Rajpulana-Malwa 
railway, 20 m N of Ratlam Pop (1901), 23,854 It is well 
laid out, with many good modern build mgs, and has a high 
school and dispensary To celebrate Queen Victoria’s Diamond 
Jubilee, the Victoria Institute and a zenana dispensary were 
opened in 1898 

JAPAN, an empire of eastern Asia, and one of the great powers 
of the world Ihe following article is divided for convenience 
into ten sections — I Geography, 11 The Peopie, HI 
Language and Literature, IV Art, V Economic Condi- 
tions , VI Government and Administration , VII RtucioN , 
VIII Foreign Intercourse, IX Domestic History, X 
The Claim oi- Japan 

I — Geography 

The continent of Asia stretches two arms into the Pacific 
Ocean, Kamchatka in the north and Malacca in the south, 
between which lies a long cluster of islands position 
constituting the Japanese empire, which covers and extent 
37° 14 of longitude and 29® 1 1' of latitude On the 
extreme north are the Kuriles (called by the Japanese Chishtma, 
or the “ myriad isles ”), which extend to 156° 32' E and to 
50° 56' N , on the extreme south is Formosa (called by the 
Japanese latwan), which extends to 122° 6' E , and to 21® 45 
N There are six large islands, namely Sakhalin (called by the 
Japanese Karafiito) , Yezo or Ezo (which with the Kuriles is 
designated Hokkaido, or the north-sea district) , Nippon (the 
“ origin of the sun ”), which is the main island , Shikoku (the 
“ four provinces ”), which lies on the east of Nippon , Kiushiu 
or Kyushu (the “ nine provinces ”) which lies on the south of 
Nippon, anci Formosa, which forms the most southerly link of 
the chain Formosa and the Pescadores were ceded to Japan 
by China after the war of 1894-1895, and the southern half of 
Sakhalin — the part south of 50” N — vtts added to Japan bv 
cession from Russia in 1905. Korea, annexed in August 19 o, 
is separately noticed 

Coast-line — The following table shows the numbers, the lengths 
of coast-lme, and the aieas of the various groups of islands, only 
those being indicated that have a coast-lme of at least i n (2J m ), 
or that, though smaller, are inhabited , except m the case of Formosa 
and the Pescadores, where the whole numbers are given — 



Number 

Length of 
coast m 

Area 
m sauaie 

miles 



miles 

Nippon 

1 

4>765 03 

99,373 57 

Isles adjacent to Nippon 

167 

1,275 09 

470 30 

Shikoku 

I 

1,100 85 

6,461 39 

Isles adjacent to Shikoku 

75 

548 12 

175 4<> 

Kiushiu 

X 

2,101 28 

13,778 68 

Isles adjacent to KiushiQ 

150 

2,405 06 

1,821 85 
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Length of 

Area 


Number 

coast in 

in square 



miles 

miles 

Yezo 

I 

1,42^ 32 

30,148 41 

Isles adjacent to \ ezo 

13 

110 24 

w 51 

Sakhalin (Karafuto) 

I 

Unsurvey cd 

12,487 64 

Sado 

I 

130 05 

335 92 

Okishima 

I 

182 27 

1 30 40 

Isles adjacent to Okishima 

I 

3 

0 06 

Awaji . 

I 

94 4^ 

217 83 

Isles adjacent to Aw’aji 

1 

532 

083 

Iki 

I 

8647 

50 96 

Isles adjacent to Iki 

1 

4 41 

047 

Tsushima 

I 

40Q 2^ 

261 72 

Isles adjacent to '1 sushima 

5 

1 18 80 

4 “iS 

Riukiu (or Luchu) Islands 

55 

768 74 

935 18 

Kuriles (Chishima) 

31 

1,49623 

6,159 42 

Bonin (Ogasawara Islands) 

20 

174 65 

2682 

laiwan (Formosa) 

1 

731 II 

13,429 31 

Isles adjacent to Jbormosa 

7 

128 32 Not surveyed 

Pescadores (Hoko-to) 

12 

98 67 

85 50 

Totals 

549 

18,160 98 

173,786 75 


If the various smaller iblandb be included, a total of over 3000 is 
reached, but there has not been any absolutely accurate enumeration 
It will be observed that rhe coast-line is vciy long m proportion 
to the area, the ratio being i m of coast to every 9 5 m of area 
The Pacific Ocean, which v ashes the eastern shores, moulds their 
outline into much greater diversity than does the Sea of Japan 
\Nhi(h washes the western shores Thus the I’acific sea board 
measures 10,562 m against 2887 m for that of the Japan St a In 
depth of water, too, the ad\aniage is on the Pacific side J here the 
bottom slopes very abruptly, descending precipitously at a point not 
far from the noith east coast of the main island, where soundings have 
shown 4O55 fathoms This, the deepest sea bed in the world, is 
called the luscarora J^cep, after tin name of the United States’ 
man of war which made the survey The configuration sams to 
point to a colossal crater under the ocean, and many of the earth- 
quakes which visit Japan appear to have their oiigin in this sub 
marine region On the other hand, the a\eiage depth ot the Japan 
Sea IS only 1200 fathoms, and its maximum depth is 5200 The 
cast coast, fiom Cape 'shiriya (Shniya/aki) in the north to C qic 
liuiboye (fnubocsiki) near Tokyo Bay, though abounding 111 sm<dl 
indcntati ms, has only two Urge bays, those of btndii and Matsu 
shirna , but southward from Tokyo Hay to Cape Satta (Satanomisaki) 
in Kuishiii there are many capacious inlets which otter cxecllcni 
anchorage, as the Culf of Sagami (Sagaminada), the Bays of Siuugi 
(Surugawan), Tse (Iscnumi) and Osaka, the Ku Channel, the rult 
of Tosa (Tosonadi) dc Opening into loth the Pacifie and the 
Sea of Japan and separating Shikoku and Kulsluu from the mam 
island as well as from each other, is the celebrated Inland s^a^ one 
of the most picturesque sheets of witer in the woild Its surficc 
measures 1325 s(j m , it has a length of 255 m and a maximum 
width of 56 m , its coast linos aggregate 700 m , its depth is nowhere 
more than 65 fathoms, and it is stueidecl with islands which present 
scenery of the most diverse and beautiful chaiacttr Ihert aic 
four narrow avenues connecting this icmarkablo body of vAatcr v\ith 
the Pacific and the Japan Sea , that on the v\cst, called Shimonost ki 
Strait, has a width of 3000 yds, that on the south, known as 
Hayamoto Strait, is 8 m across , and the two on the north, 'iin \ 
an cl Naruto Straits, measure 3000 and 1500 yds icspcctively U 
need scarcely be said that these restricted approaches give little 
access to the ‘^torms which distuib the seas outsuU More biokcii 
into bays and inlets than any other part of the coast is the v\es1ern 
shore of Kmshiu Here three promontories -Nomo, Shimnbara 
and Kizaki -enclose a large bay having on its shores Nagasaki, the 
great naval port of Sasebo, and other anchorages On tlu soidh of 
Kiushiu the Bay of Kagoshima has historical interest, and cm the 
w cst are the bays of Anakeno-iira and 'V atsushiro To the north 
of Nagasaki arc the bays of Hakata, Karatsu and Imari Between 
this coast and the southern extremity of the Korean peninsula are 
situated the islands of Iki and Tsushima, the latter being only 
30 m distant fiom the penmsuU Passing farther north, the shoic- 
line of the mam island along the Japan Sea is found to be compaia- 
tively straight and monotonous, there being only one noteworthy 
indentation, that of Wakasa wan, where are situated the naval port 
of Maizuru and the harbour of Isuruga, the japanese point of 
communication wuth the Vladivostok terminus of the Trans-Asian 
railway From this harbour to Osaka Japan s waist measures only 
77 m , and as the great lake of Biwa ancl some minor sheets of water 
break the interval, a canal may be dug to join the Pacific and the 
Sea of Japan Yezo is not nch in anchorages Uchiura (Volcano 
Bay), Nemuro (Walfisch) Bay and Ishikan Bay are the only remark- 
able inlets As for Formosa, the peculiarity of its outline is that the 
eastern coast falls precipitously’’ into deep water, while the western 
slopes slowly to snelvmg bottoms *^ina shoals The Pescadoies 
Islands afford the best anchorage in this part of Japan 
Mountains — The Japanese islands are traversed from north to 
south by a range of mountains which sends out vanous lateral 


branches Lofty summits are separated by comparatively low 
passes, which lie at the level of crystalline rocks and schists consti 
luting the original uplands upon which the summits have been piled 
by volcanic action Ihc scenery among the mountains is generally 
soft Climatic agencies have smoothed and modilicd everything 
lugged or abrupt, until an impression of gentle undulation rather 
than of grandeur is suggested Nowhere is the region of eternal 
snow reached, and masses of folngc enhance the gentle aspect of 
the scenery and glorify it in autumn with lints f;f striking bnlhancv 
Mount un altcinatcs with valley, so th it not moie than one eighth 
of the country s entire area is ciiltivabU 

Ihe king of Japanese mountains is 1 uji \ama or 1'uji-s.m (ptti 
less mount), of which the highest point (Ken gi mine) is 12,395 R 
above sea level Ihc remarkable grace of this moun ^ 

tains curve-- an inverted catenary — makes it one 
01 the most biautitul in the world, and hvs obtained for it 
a prominent place m Japanese decorative ait Great slicams of 
lava flowed from the crater in ancient times ihe com sc of one is 
still visible to a distance of 15 m from the summit, but the lesl aic 
covered, for the most part, with deep deposits of ashes and sc riae 
On the south Fuji slopes unbroken to the sea, but on the other 
three snles the plain from which it uses is surrounded by mountains, 
among which, on the north and west, a series of most pictuicsque 
lakts has been formed 111 consequence of the rivers having been 
dammed by ashes ejected fiom Fuji s crater lo a height of some 
1500 ft the slopes of the mountain arc cultivated , a grassy moor 
land stretches up the next 2500 ft , then follows a finest, the upi^i r 
edge of which climbs to an altitude of nearly 8000 ft , and finalh 
there is a wide area of ashes and scoiiac I here is entire absence 
of the Alpine plants found abund intlv on the summits of other hi.h 
mountains in Japan, a fact due, doubtless, to thi compirativtly 
recent activity of the volcano Ihc ascent of buji pitsents no 
difhculties A traveller can reach the usual point of departure, 
Golcmba, by rail from \ okohama, and thence the ascent and descent 
may be made in one day by a pedestrian 

The provinces of Hida and Llchiu arc boundctl on the cast by a 
chain of mountains including, or having in then immcdnte vicinity, 
the highest peaks m Japan after Fuji Si\ of these 
summits use to a height of 9000 ft 01 upwards, and Tbe 
constitute the most imposing assemblage of mountains Japatn.^e 
in the country Ihe nige runs due north and south /t/ps 
through 60 to 70 m , and lias a width of 5 to 10 m It 
IS mostly of granite, only two of the mountains — Norikure and 
Tate \ ima— showing clear traces of volcanic origin Its lower 
flanks are clothed with forests of beech, conifcis and oak 1 aither 
south, in the same lange, stands Ontakc (10,^50 ft), the second 
highest mountain in Japan proper (as distinguished fiom 1 ormosi) , 
and other rem irkable though not so lofty peaks mark the <!ai.i( 
legions This grand group of mountains has lit in well called the 
* \ips of Japan,' and a gooe* account of them may be found m J ht 
lapanc'^e Aipi, by the Rev \V Weston On the si mmil of 

Ontakc are eight hrge and scvcial small craters, and there also mxy 
Ic seen displavs of trance and divine possession,' such as art 
described ly Mr I ercival Lowell in Occult Japan (i«S9s) 

Even m< re pieluicsque, though less lofty, than the Alps of Japan, 
are the Nikko mountains, enclosing the mausoh^i of the two greatest 
cf the loku^awa shoguns The highest of lucst are 
^hirane-san (7^22 ft ), Nantai san (Sifq ft ), Nyoho fht Mkko 
/in (8100 ft), and Omanago (7546 ft) They are Mountains 
efiUhed VMth magnificent vcgebition, ancl everywhere 
tl'iy echo the voices of waterfalls and rivulits 

In the north ol the main island there are ro pi iks of remarkabh 
height The lest known are Chickai /an, called Akita Fuji ' 
(the Fuji of the Akita province), a volcano 7077 ft 
1 igh, which was active as late as i8()i , Ganju san Mouatalna 
(f 791 ft), called also iSambu hiiji or Iw ilc zan, of the Sorth 
jcmarkdbie for the beauty of its logarithmic cinvcs , 

Ivvaki san (5230 ft ), known as Tsugaru Fuji, and said bv some to 
be even more imposing than Fuji itself, and the twin mountains 
Cassan (6447 ft ) and Haguro san {^(>00 ft ) \ little farther south, 

enclosing the fertile plain of Aizu (Aizu-taira, as it is c died) several 
important peaks aie found, among them being Iiele san (6332 ft ) , 
A/uma yama (773^ ft), which, after a lon^ interval of quiescence, 
has given many evidences of volcanic activity during recent years , 
Nasu dake (6296 ft ), an active volcano, and Bandai san (6037 ) 

A terrible interest attaches to the last-named mountain, for, after 
having remained quiet so long as to lull the inhabitants of the neigh 
bouring district into complete security , it suddenly burst into fierce 
activity on the 15th of July 1888, discharging a vast avahnehe of 
earth and rock, which elashed down its slopes like an iniindatiou 
burying four hamlets, partially destroying seven villages killing 
461 people, and devastating an area of 27 sij m 

In the province of Kfizuke, which belongs to the central pait of 
the mam island, the noteworthy mountains are Asama vama (8136 
ft ), one of the best known and most violently actnc # 1 ^ 

volcanoes of Japan, Akagi san, a circular range of 
peaks surrounding the basin of an old crater and rising ^*'**J^! 
to a height of 6210 ft , the Haruna group, celebrated *®«**™"" 
for scenic beauties, and Myogi san, a cluster of pinnacles which, 
though not rising higher than 3880 ft , offi r sci'nery which dispels 
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the deiusioQ that nature as represented m the classical pictured 
{bunpngwn) oi Chma and Japan exists only m the aitist s imagina- 
tion Parther souths m the province of Kai (Koshm), and sep''ratmg 
two great rivers, the Pur l^wa and the 1 enriu-gawa, there lies a 
range oi hills with peaks second only to those of the Japanese Alps 
spoken of above 1 he principal elevations in this range are Shirane- 
san — with three summits, Nodon (9970 ft ), Ai-no-take (10,200 ft ) 
and Kaigane (lo^ ^ ^o ft ^ — ^and Piooaan (9550 ft ) It will be observed 
that all the highest mounbiins of Japan form a species of belt across 
the widest part of the mam island, Wgmnmg on the west with the 
Alps of Etcluu, Hiaa and bhmano, and ending on the east with 
1 uji yama In all the regions of the main island soutliward of this 
belt the only mountains of conspicuous altitude are Omme (0109 ft ) 
and Otlai-gaharazan (5540 ft) in Yamato and Daison or Oyama 
(5951 ft ) in Hoke 

The Inland of Shikoku has no mountains of notable 
magnitude 1 he highest is Ishizuchi-zan ^7727 ft ), but 
there arc several peaks varymg from 3000 to Oooo ft 
Kiushiu, though abounding in mountain chains, independent or 
connected, is not remarkable for lofty peaks In the neigh^urhood of 
Na asaki, over the cclc rated soliataras of Unzen take 
KfaJhiO^* (called also Onsen) stands an exbnct volcano, whose 
summit, Fugen-dake, is 4865 ft high More notable 
is Aso-take, some 20 m from Kumamoto , for, though the highest of 
its five peaks has an altitude of only 5^4 5 f t , it boasts the largest 
crater m tlie world, with walls nearly 2000 ft high and a basm horn 
10 to 14 m in diameter Aso take is still an active volcano, bu^ its 
eruptions dunng recent years have been confined to ashes and dust 
Only two other mountains m Kiushiu need be mentioned — a volcano 
(3741 ft) on the island Sakura-jima, ra the extreme south , and 
Kinshima-yama (^538 ft), on the boundary of Hiuga, a mountain 
specially sacred m Japanese eyes, because on its eastern peak 
(lakachdSLo-dake) the god Ninigi descendcil as the forerunner of the 
fiist Japanese sovereign, Jimmu 

Among the mountains of Japan there are three volcanic ranges, 
namely, that of the Kunles, tnat of Fup, and that of Kirishima 
Votcanoes most remarkable volcanic peak Ihe 

Japanese regard it as a isacred mountam, and numbers 
of pilgnms make the ascent in midsummer From 500 to f>oo ft 
13 supposed to be the depth of the crater There are neither sul- 
phuric exhalations nor escapes of steam at present, and it would seem 
that this great volcano 13 permanently extinct But experience 
in other parts of Japan shows that a long quiescent crater may at 
any moment burst Into disastrous activity Withm the penod 
of Japan s written history several eruptions are recorded the la^t 
havmg been m 1707, when the whole summit burst into dame, rocks 
were sliatttred, ashes fell to a depth of several mclies even in Yedo 
(Tv»kyo), 60 ra distant, and the crater poured forth streams of lava 
Among still active volcanoes the following are the best known — 

Name of Volcano 

Height m feet Remarks 

larumai (Yezo) 2969 Forms soutliern wall of a large ancient 
crater now occupied by a lake (Shikotsu) 
A little ateam still issues from several 
smaller cones on the summit of the ridge, 
as well as from one, called Eniwa, on the 
northern swle 

In a state of continuous activity, with 
frequent detonations and rumblings The 
crater is divided by a wooded rock-wall 
1 ht northern part is occupied by a steaming 
lake, while tlio southern part ccratainR 
numerous solfataras and boiling spnngs 
Ihe ancient crater-wall, with a lofty 
pmnaclo on the western side, contains a 
low new cone with numerous steaming nfts 
and vents In a serious eruption in 1856 
the S F dank of the mountain and the 
country side m that direction were denuded 
of trees 

A volcano-promontory at tlie Pacific end 
of the Tsttgaru Strait a finely formed cone 
surrounded on three sides by the sea, the 
crater breached on the land side The 
central vent di splays considerable acti\ ity, 
while the rocky walls are stained with red, 
yellow and white deposits from numerous 
minor vents 

hrupted in 1903 and killed two geolo- 
gists 

Erupte<i in 1888 after a long period of 
quiescence The outbreak was preceded 
by an earthquake of some seventy, after 
which about 20 explosions took place A 
huge avalanche of earth and rocks buned 
the Nagase Valley with its villages and 
inhabitants, and devastated an area of 
over 27 sq m The number of lives lost 
was 461 ; four hamlets were completely 


Noboribetsu (Ycao) 

iih8 


Komagatakc (Yezo) 
^^22 


Esan 2067 


Agatsuma 

32^0 

Bandai san 
6037 


(Iwaki) 

(Iwasinro) 


Bandai-san (Iwashiro) 
6037 — {i^ont ) 


Azuma yama (Fuku- 
shima) 7733 


Nasu (Tochigi) 6296 


Shirane (>{ikko) 7422 
Shirane (Kai) 10,330 


Unzen (Hizen) 4865 


Aso-take (Higo) 3543 


Kaimon (Kagoshima 
Bay) 3041 


Sakura-jima (Kago- 
sluma Bay) 3743 


Km shima (Kagoshima 

Bay) 5538 


Izuno Oshuna (Vnes 
Island) (Izu) 2461 
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entombed with their inhabitants and cattle , 
seven villages were partially wrecked , 
lorests were levelled or the trees entirely 
denuded of bark , rivers were blocked up, 
and lakes were formed The lip of the 
fracture is now marked by a Ime of steammg 
vents 

Long considered extinct, but has erupted 
several times since 1893, the last explosion 
having been in 1900, when S2 sulphur- 
diggeis were killed or injured , ashes were 
thrown to a distance of 5 m , accumulating m 
places to a depth of 5 ft , and a crater 300 ft 
m diameter, and as many in depth, was 
formed on the E side of the mountam This 
crater is still active The summit crater is 
occupied by a beautiful lake On the 
r ukushima (E ) side of the volcano rises 
a large parasitic cone, extinct 

Has both a summit and a lateral crater, 
which are apparently connected and per- 
petually emitting steam At or about the 
main vents arc numerous solfataras The 
whole of the upper part of the cone consists 
of grey highly acidic lava At the base is a 
thermal spring, where baths have existed 
smee the 7th century 

The only remammj^ active vent of the 
once highly volcanic Nikko district Erup- 
tion m 1889 

Eruption m XQ05, when the mam crater 
was enlarged to a length of ^000 ft It is 
divided into three parts, separated by walls, 
and each contammg a laxe, of which the 
mid^lle one emits steam and the two others 
are cold Tlie central lake, during the 

S eiiods of eruption (which are frequent), 
isplays a geyser-like activity These lakes 
contain free sulphuric acid, mixed with iron 
and alum 

A triple peake<l volcano m the solfatara 
stage, extinct at the summit, but displaying 
considerable activity at its base m the 
form of numerous fumoroles and boilmg 
sulphur spnngs 

Remarlmble for the largest ciator m the 
world It measures lo m by 15, find 
rises almost symmetrically to a height of 
about 2000 ft , With only one break 
through which the river bhira flows The 
centre is occupied by a mass of peeiks, on 
the W flank of which lies the modem active 
crater Two of the live compartments into 
which it lb divided by wmls of deeply 
striated volcanic ash are constantly emitting 
steam, while a new vent displaying gieat 
activity has been opened at ^se of the 
cone on the souUi side Eruptions liave 
been recorded since the carhest days of 
Japanese history In 1884 the ejected dust 
and ashes devastated farmlands through 
large areas An outbieak in 1894 produced 
numerous nfts m the inner walls fiom which 
steam and smoke have issued ever since 
One of the most beautiful volcanoes of 
Japan, known as the Satsuma-Fuji The 
symmetry of the cone is marred by a con- 
vexity on the seaward (b ) side Tins 
volcano is all but extinct 

An island volcano, with several parasitic 
cones (extinct), on the N and E sides 
At the summit are two deep craters, the 
southern of which emits steam Grass 
grows, however, to the very idges of the 
ciater The island is celebrated for ther- 
mal springs, oranges and daikon (radishes), 
v^hich sometimes grow to a weight of 70 tb 
A volcanic range of which Takaihiho, 
the only active cone, forms the terminal 
(S E ) peak The era tor, situated o 1 the S W 
side OI the volcano, lies some 500 ft below 
tlic summit peak It is of remarkably 
regular loimation,. and the floor is pierced 
by a number of huge fumaroles whence 
issue immense volumes of steam 

The volcano on this island is called 
Afihara Ihere is a double crater, the outer 
being almost complete The diameter of 
the outer crater, withm which rises the 
modern cone to a hetgrt of 500 ft above 
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Izimo Oahima (Vnes tht» surrounding floor, is about a m , while 
Island) (laju) 3461 — the present crater, winch displays incessant 
{cont ) activity, Ins itself a diameter of \ m 

Asamct (Ise) 8136 Hie largest active volcano lu Japan 

An eruption m 1/83, with a deluge of 
lava, destroyed an extensive forest and 
overwhtimed several villages Ihc present 
cone IS the third, portions of two concentric 
crater rings remaining Ihe present crater 
IS remarkable for the absolute perpendicu- 
larity of its walls, and has an immense depth 
— from 600 to 800 ft It IS OLTCular, | m 
m circumference, with sides honeycombed 
and Imrned to a red hue 

Some of the above information is based upon Mr C E Bruce 
Mitford's valuable work (sec Geog Jour , Peb tgoS, &c ) 

Earthquakes — Japan is subject to marked displays of seismic 
violence One steadily exercised influence is constantly at work, 
for the shores bordering the I'acific Ocean are slowly though appre 
ciably rising, while on the side of the Japan Sea a correspondmg sub 
sidence is taking place Japan also experiences a vast mimbci of 
petty vibrations not ptrceptible without the aid of delicate instru 
ments But of earthqiiakps proper, large or small, she has an cxcep 
tional abundance Tims in the thirteen years ending in 1897 — that is 
to say, the hrst period when really scientific apparatus for recording 
purposes was available — she was visited by no fewer than 17,750 
shocks, being an average of somethmg over 3^ daily The frequency 
of these phenomena is in some degree a source of security, for the 
minor vibrations are believed to exercise a binding effect by removing 
week cleavages Nevertheless the annals show that during the 
three centuries before 1897 there were 108 earthquakes sufficiently 
disastrous to merit historical mention If the calculation be earned 
farther back — as has been done by the seismic disaster investigation 
committee of fipan, a body of scientists constantly cngagefl m 
stud>mg these phenomena under government auspices, — it is found 
that, since the country's history began to be written m the 8th cen 
tiiry A D , there have been 2006 major disturlianccs , but inasmuch 
as 1 jSq of these occurred befote the beginning of the Tokugieia 
administration (early m the 17th century, and therefore in an era 
when methods of recordmg were comparatively defective), exact 
details are naturally lacking The story, so far as it is known, may 
be gathered from the following tabic — 


Date A D 

Region 

Houses 

destroyed 

Deaths 

084 

Southern part of 1 osa 


— (t) 

869 

Mutsu 

— 

— { ) 

1361 

Krito 

— 

— , 

1498 

Tukaido 

- 

2,OOOf^‘ 

I5b9 

Bungo 

— 

700 

t59b 

Kioto 

— 

2,000 

1605 (3t/i) 

Pacific Coast 

— 

5,000 

1611 (27/9) 

Aizu 

- 

3,700 

1614 (2/12) 

Pacific Coast (N E ) 

— 

1,700 

1662 (X(S'6) 

Kioto 

5 f 500 

500 

1666 (2/2) 

E)chigo 

— 

1,500 

r094 (igfa) 

Ugo 

2,760 

390 

1703 (30/12) 

Tokyo 

20,162 

5,233 

1707 (28/10) 

Pacific Coast of Kiushifi 

and 


Shikoku 

29,000 

4,900 

1751 (20/5) 

Echigo 

9,100 

1,700 

1706 (8 '3) 

Hirosaki 

7 > 5 oo 

1,335 

1792 {10/2) 

Hizeii and Higo 

12,000 

15,000 

1828 (18/2) 

Echigo 

11,750 

1,443 

1844 (8/5) 

Echigo 

34,000 

12,000 

1854 (^V7) 

Yamato, Iga, Ise 

5,000 

2,400 

1854 (23/12) 
i 8:)5 (ii'ii) 

fokaido (Shikoku) 

60,000 

3,000 

Yedo (Tokyo) 

50,000 

6,700 

1891 (28 10) 

Mino, Owan 

222,501 

7,273 

1894 (22 10) 
1896 (15/6) 

Shcjiiai 

8,403 

726 

Sannku 

T3,o73 

27,122 

i8g6 Ui 8) 

Ugo, Rikuchu 

8,996 

209 

1906 (t2/2) 

hormosa 

5.55f> 

1,228 


(1) An area of over 1,200,000 acres swallowed up by the sea 

(2) Tidal wave killed thousands of people 

(3) Hamana lagoon formed 


In the capital (lokyo) the average yearly number of shocks 
throughout the 20 vcais ending m 1900 was g6, exclusive of minoi 
Vibrations, but during the 50 years then ending there were only two 
severe shocks (1884 and 1894), they were not directly rcspousibU 
for any damage to life or limb The Pacific coast of the Japanese 
islands is more liable than the western shore to shocks disturbing a 
wide area Apparent proof has been obtained that the shocks 
occurnng in the Pacific uistncts originate at the bottom of the sea — 
the Tuscarora Peep is supposed to be the centre of seismic activity 
—ami they arc accompanied in m^st cases by tidal waves It would 
seem that of late vears Tajima, Hida, K zuke and some o^her regions 
m central Japan have enjoyed the greatest immunity, wh le Musashi 


(in which province Tokyo is situated) and Saganu have been most 
subject to disturbance 

Plains —Japan, though very mountainous, has many extensive 
plains The northern island — Yero — contains seven and there are 
as many more m the mam and southern islamls, to say nothing of 
flat lands of mmor dimensions The prmcipal arc given in the 
following table — 

Name. Situation Area Remarks 

fokarhi plain Yctx> 744,000 acres — 

Ishikari „ do 480,000 „ — 

Kushiro „ do 1,229,000 „ — 

Nemuro „ do 320,tK>o „ — 

Kttami „ do 230,000 ,, — 

Hi laka „ do 200,000 „ — 

Teshio „ do 180,000 „ — 

Echigo ,, Mam Island Unascertained 
Sendai „ do do 

Kwanto „ . do do In this plain he tha 

capital, Tuky >, and the 
town of Yokohama. It 
supports about 6 mil 
lions of people 

Mino Owan „ do do Has rf million inhabi 

tants 

Kinai ,, do do Has the cities of 

Osaka, Ki to and Kobe 
and 2^ miliijon people 

Tsukushi „ Kiuhhiu do The chief coalfiHd ol 

Japan 

Uuers —Japan is abundantly watered Probably no country in 
the workl possesses a closer network of sti earns, supj^lcraented by 
canals ana lakes But the quantity of water carrie<l seawards 
vanes within wide limits , for whereas, dunng the ramy season m 
summer and while the snows of wmter arc melting in spiing, great 
volumes of water swesep down from the mountains, these broad 
rivers dwindle at other times to petty rivulets trickhng among a 
waste of pebbles and boulders Nor are there any long nvers, 
and all aic so broken by sliallows and rapids that navigation is 
generally impossible except by means of flat bottomed boats 
drawing only a few inches I he chief rivers are given in Uie follow 
mg table — 

Length 

m miles Source Mouth, 

Ishikari-gawa 275 Ishikari dako Otani 

Shanano-gawa 215 Kimpu-san . Niigata 

Teshio gawa rgi Teshio take Sea of Japan 

Tone gawa 177 Monju zan, Kor uke Choshi (Shi- 

mosa) 

Mogami-gawa 15 1 Dainicht-dake (Uxen) Sakata 

Yoshmo-gawa 149 Yahazu yama (Tosa) Tokushima 

(Awa) 

Kitakarai-gawa 146 Nakayajna-dake Ishinoraaki 

(Kik» chiu) ( liikuzen) 

Tennu-gawa 136 Suwako (Shmaao) Tutomi Bay 

Go-gawa or Iwa- 

megawa 122 Maruse yama. (Bingo) Iwami Bay 

Abukuma-gawa 122 Asalu-lake (Iwashiro) Matsushima Bay 

Tokachi-gawa 120 fokachi-dake Tokachi Bay 

Sendai gawa xi2 Kummi-zan (Hiuga) Kumizaki (Sat- 

suma) 

Ol gawa 1 12 Shirane-san (Kai) Suruga Bay 

Kiso gawa 112 Kiso-zan (Shinano) Bay of Iseiiumj. 

Aca kawa 104 ChichCbu-yama Tuliy > Ba> 

Naga-gawa loa Nasu yama (Shimo Naka^no rainato 

tsuke) (lluachi) 

Lakes and Waterfalls -Japan has many laJkes, remarkable for 
the bcxiuty of their scenery rather than for their extent Some 
are contained in alluvial di prcssi jns m the river valleys , others have 
been formed by volcanic eruptions, the ejccta damming the rivers 
until exits were found over cliffs or through gorges Some of these 
lakes have become fa\ ourile summer n s irts for l^rcigncrs To that 
category belong especially the lakes of Hakonc, of Ch uztnji, of Shqi, 
of Inawashiro, and of Biwa Among these the hi pies'^ is Lake 
Chiuzcnji, winch is 4375 ft aliove sta level, has a miximum dcptli 
ol 9 j fathoms, and empties itself at one end ov er a fall (Kegon) 250 ft 
high The Sh qi lakes lie at a height of 31(^0 ft , and Ticir neigh 
bourhood abounds in scenic charms Lake Hakone is at a height 
of 2428 ft Inawashiro, at a height of 1920 ft and Biwa at i 
height of 328 ft The J ipancse associate I aka Biwa (Oini) with 
eight views of special lov eliness {Omi no hakkei) Lake Suwa, m bhi 
nano, wh’ch w emptied by the lenriu gawa, has a height of 2624 ft 
In the vicinity of many of these mountain lakes thermal springs, 
with remarkable curative properties, are to be fsiind (F By) 

Geology — It is a popular belief that the islands of Japan consist 
for the most part 01 volcanic rocks But although this conception 
might reasonably be suggested by the presence of many active and 
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extinct volcanoes, l^rofessor J Milne has pointed out that it is 
literally '♦^ruc of the Kuriles ilone, partially true for the northern 
half oi the Mam Island and foi Kiushii*, and quite incorrect as 
applied to the southern half of the Mam Island and to Shikoku 
Ihis authority sum up the geology of Japan briefly and succinctly 
as follows (m fhtttgs Japanese^ by Professor Chamberlain) Ihe 
backbone of the country consists of primitiv ^ gneiss and schists 
Amongst the latter, m Shikoku, there is an extremely interesting 
rock consisting laigely of pudmontitc Overlying these amongst 
the Palaeozoic rocks, wc meet in many parts of Japan with slates 
and other rocks possibly of Cambrian or Silurian age Inlobites 
have been discovered m Rikuzen Carboniferous rocks arc repre 
sented by mountain masses of Fusuhna and other limestones There 
IS also amongst the Palaeozoic group an interesting series of red 
slates containing Radiolaria Mtsozoic rocks are represented by 
slates containing Ammonites and Monchs, evidently of Tiiassic age, 
rocks containing Ammonites Bucklandt of Liassic age, a series of 
beds rich in plants of Jurassic age, and beds of Cretaceous age 
containing J ngoma and man> other fossils The Cainozoic or 
Tertiary system forms a fiinge round the coasts of many portions 
of the empire It chiefly consists of stratified volcanic tuffs rich m 
coal, lignite, fossilized plants and an invertebrate fauna Diatoma 
ceous earth exists at several places in Yezo In the alluvium which 
covers all, the remains have been discovered of several species of 
elephant, which, according to Dr Edmund TNaumann, are of Indian 
origin Ihc most common eruptive rock is andesite Such rocks 
as basalt, dionte and trachyte are comparatively rare Quartz 
porph} ry, cjuartzless porphyry, and granite are largely developed " 
Dis von Richthofen and Rem discuss the subject m greater detail 
They have pointed out that m the mountain system of Japan there 
arc three mam lines One runs from S W to N E , another from 
S h W to N N E , and the third is meridional Ihese they call 
respectively the ‘ southern schist range, ' the “ northern schist 
range," and the ' snow range," the last consisting mainly of old 
crystalline massive rocks Ihe rocks predominating m Japan fall 
also into three groups They arc, first, plu tonic rocks, especially 
granite , secondly, volcanic rocks, chiefly trachyte and dolcnte , 
and thirdly, palaeozoic schists On the other hand, limestone and 
sandstone, especially of the Mesozoic strata, are strikingly deficient 
Ihe stnke of the old crystalline rocks follows, in general, the mam 
direction of the islands (S W to N E ) They are often ov erlam 
by schists and quartzites, or broken through b> volcanic masses 
" The basis of the islands consist of granite, syenite, dionte, dia 
base and related kinds of rock, porphyry appearing comparatively 
seldom Now the granite, continuing for long distances, forms the 
prevailing rock , then, again, it forms the foundation for thick strata 
of schist and sandstone, itself only appearing m valleys of ciosion 
and river bouldeis, in rocky projections on the coast*^ or m the 
ridges of the mou’^ tains In the composition of many moun- 

tains m Hondo (the mam island) granite plays a prominent part 
It appears to form the central mass which crops up m hundreds of 
places towards the coast and in the interior Old schists, free from 
fossils and rich m quartz, overlie it in parallel chains through the 
whole length of the peninsula, expecially m the central and highest 
ridges, and bear the oies of Chu goku (the central provinces), 
principally copper panics and magnetic pyrites These schist 
ridges rich in quartz show, to a depth of 20 metres, considerable 
disintegiation ihe resulting pebble and quartz sand is very un- 
productive, and supports chiefly a poor underwood and crippled 

f ines with widely spreading roots which seek their nourishment afar 
n the province of bettsu granite everywhere predominates, which 
may be observed also in the railway cuttings between Hiogo and 
Osaka, as well as m the temples and walls of these towns The 
waterfalls near Kobe descend over granite walls and the nnkageisht 
(stone of Mikage), famous throughout Japan, is granite fiom 
Settsu In the hill country on the borders of Ise, Owan, 

Mikawa and Totomi, on the one side, and Omi, Mino and Shmano, 
on the other, granite fiequcntly forms dark grey and much dis 
integrateil rock projections above schist and diluvial quartz pebbles 
The feldspar of a splendid pegmatite and its products of disintcgra 
tion on the borders of Owan, Mino and Mikawa form the raw material 
of the very extensive ceramic industry of this district, with its 
chief place, Seto Of granite ar- chiefly f^^rmed the mendional 
mountains of Shmano Granite, dionte and other plutonic rocks hem 
in the winding upper valleys of the Kisogawa, the Sai^awa (Shmano 
river) and many other nvers of this province, their clear water 
running over granite Also in the hills bordering on the plain of 
K wan to these old crystalline rocks are widely spread Tarther 
northwards they giv e w^ay again, as in the south, to schists and erup- 
tive rocks \et even here granite may be traced in many places 
Of course it is not always a pure granite , even hablit and granite- 
porphyry are found here and there Thus, for instance, near Nikko 
m tne upper valley of the Daiya-gawa, and m several other places 
m the neighbouring mountains, a granite-porphyry appears with 
large, pale, flesh-coloured crystals of orthoclase, aull tnclinic feldspar, 
quartz and hornblende " ' From the mine of Ichmokawa m 

Shikoku come the wonderful cr>stals of antimonite, which form 
such conspicuous objects in the mineralogical cabinets of Europe " 
(Rem's Japan and Milne in Things Japanese) The above con- 
ditions suggest the presence of tertiary formations, yet only the 


younger groups of that formation appear to be developed Nor is 
there anj sign of moraines, glacier sconngs or other traces of the 
ICC age 

The oldest bods which have yielded fossils in any abiiildance 
belong to the Carboniferous System The Trias proper is repre 
sented by truly marine deposits, while the Rhaetic beds contain 
plant remains Ihe Jurassic and Cretaceous beds are also in part 
marine and in part terrestrial During the whole of the Mesozoic 
era Japan appears to have lam on or near the margin of the Asiatic 
continent, and the marine deposits arc confined for the most part 
to the eastern side of the islands 

ihe igneous rocks occur at several geological horizons, but the 
great volcanic eruptions did not begin until the Tertiary period 
The existing volcanoes belong to four separate arcs or chains On 
the south IS the arc of the J uchu islands, which penetrates into 
Kill Shift In the centre there is the are of the Izu no Shicbito 
islands, which is continued into Hondo along the Fossa Magna In 
North Hondo the great Bandai arc forms the axis of the island and 
stretches into Yezo (Hokkaid6) Finally in the east of Yezo use 
the most westerly voUanoes of the Kurile chain The lavas and 
ashes ejected by these volcanoes consist of liparite, dacitc, andesite 
and basalt 

Structurally Japan is divided into two regions by a depression 
(the " Possa Magna " of Naumann) which stretches across the 
isl ind of Hondo from Shirnoda to Nagano The depression is maiked 
by a line of volcanoes, including Fuji, and is in part buried beneath 
the products of their eruptions It is supposed to be due to a great 
fault along its western margin South and w cst of the I ossa Magna 
the beds are thrown into folds which run approximately parallel 
to the general direction of the coast, and two zones may be rccog 
nized — an outer, consisting of Palaeozoic and Mesozoic beds, and an 
inner, consisting of Archaean and 1 alacozoie rocks, with granitic 
intrusions Nearly along the boundary between the two zones he 
th< inland seas ol south Japan Tow^ards the 1 ossa Magna the 
folds bend northwards 

North and east of the Fossa Migna the structure is concealed, to 
a very large extent, by the outpourings of the volcanoes which form 
so marked a feature in the northern part of Hondo lint the fountla 
tion on which the volcanoes rest is exposed along thi east coxsl of 
Hondo (in the Kwanto, Abukuma and Kitakami hills), and also in 
the island of \e70 This foundation consists of Archcan, Palaeozoic 
and Mesozoic beds folded together, the direction of the folds being 
N by W to S by E , that is to say, slightly obliqiu to the general 
direction of this part of the island Towards the hossa Magna thi 
folds bend sharply round until they arc nearly paialDl to the I ossi 
Itself (P Ta) 

It has been abundantly dcmonstiated by careful observations 
that the east coasts of Japan arc sloAly rising This phenomenon 
v\as fiist noticed in the case of the plain on which „ cular 
stands the capital, Tokyo Maps of sufficiently trust- 
worthy acc raev show that in the iith century ovemen 
Inkyo Biy penetrated much more deeply in a northern direction 
than it does now , the point where the city s mam river (Sumida 
01 Arakavea) enters the sea was considerably to the north of its 
piesent position, and low lying distucis, to dav thickly populated, 
wcie unaci water Edmund Naumann was the disco vcier of these 
f lets, and his attention was fust drawn to them by learning that an 
edible sea weed, which flourishes only in salt w ate r, is called Asakusa 
non, from the place; (Asikusa) of its oiiginal provenance, which 
now lies some 3 in inland Similar phenomena were fo' nd in 
Sakhalin by Schmidt and ( n the north east coast of the main islano 
by Rein, and there can be httle doubt that they exist at other place 
also Naumann has concluded that " formerly Tokyo Bay stretched 
further over the whole level countiy of Shimosa and Hitachi and 
northwards as far a^ the plain of Kwanto extends, ’ that ‘ the 
mountain country of Kasusa-Awa emerged from it an island, and 
that a curicnt ran m a north w^esterly direction between this island 
and the northern mountain margin of the piesent plain toward the 
north ca^t into the open ocean ' 

Mineral Springs — The presence of so many active olcanocs is 
partially compensated by a wealth of mineral springs Since many 
of these thermal springs possess great medicinal value, Japan may 
become one of the world's favourite health-resorts There are more 
than a hundred spas, some hot, some cold, which, being easily 
accessible and highly eflicacious, arc largely visited by the Japanese 
The most noteworthy are as follows — 


Name of Spa 

Prefecture 

Quality 

Temp , E= 

Anma 

Hiogo 

Salt 

100 

Asama 

Nagano 

Pure 

III 127 

Asamushi 

Aomori 

Salt 

I J4 — 168 

Atami 

Shizuoka 

do 

I3I — 226 

Beppu 

Oita 

Carbonic Acid 

109— 132 

Bessno 

Nagano 

Pure or Sulphurous 

108 — 1 13 

Do?o 

Ehime 

‘‘Pure 

70 — no 

Hakone 

Kanagawa 

Pure, Salt or Sulphurous 

98 168 

Higashi-yama 

Fukushima 

Pure or Salt 

117—144 

Ikao 

Gumma 

Salt 

III — 127 

Isobe 

do 

do 

Cold 

Kusatsii 

do 

Sulphurous 

117—148 
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Name of Spa 

Prefecture 

Quality 

Temp , r 

Nasu 

Tochigi 

Sulphurous 

i<>2 — 172 

Noboribetsu 

J shikari 

do 

125 

Shibu 

Nagano 

Salt 

98—115 

Chiuzenji 

bhizuoka 

Carbonate of Soda 
Sulphur 

and 

I 14 — 185 

fakarazuka 

Hiogo 

Saga 

C arbonic Acid 

Cold 

Uicshmo 

do 

230 

Unzen 

Nagasaki 

Sulphurous 

1 58 — 204 

Wagura 

Ishikawa 

Salt 

180 

\ amashiro 

do 

do 

165 

Yunoshima 

Hiogo 

do 

104— 134 


Climate — The large extension of the Japanese islands m a 
northerly and southerly direction causes great varieties of climate 
General charactciistics are hot and humid though short summers, 
and long, cold and clear winters The equatorial currents produce 
conditions differing from those existing at conesponding latitudes 
on the neighbouring continent In Kiushiu, Shikoku and the 
southern half of the mam island, the months of July and August 
alone are marked by oppressive heat at the sea level, while in tie 
\ated districts a cool and even bracing temperature may always be 
found, though the direct rays of the sun retain distressing power 
Winter m these districts does not last more than two months, from 
the end of December to the beginning of March , for although tin 
latter month is not fre e from frost and even snow , the balminess of 
spring makes itself plainly perceptible In the northern half of 
tne mam island, m Yezo and m the Kuriles, the cold is severe during 
the winter, which lasts for at least four months, and snow' falls some 
times to great depths Whereas m Tokyo the number of frosty nights 
during a year docs not a\cragc much over Go, the corresponding 
number m Sapporo on the north west of Yezo is 145 Hut the 
variation of the thermometer m winter and summer being con 
siderable — as much as 72® 1 in Tok^fy— the climate proses some 
what trving to poisons of weak constitution On the other hand, 
the mean daily variation is m general less than that in other countries 
having the same latitudt it is greatest m January, when it reaches 
18® T , and least m July, when it barely exceeds 9® F 1 he monthly 
\ariation is \cry great m March, when it usually reaches 4^° 1 
During the first 40 years of the era nunKrous meteorological 
stations were established Reports are constantly forwarded by 
telegraph to the central observatory m foky<», which 
meteorology daily'’ statements of the climatic conditions 

during the previous twenty-four hours, as well as forecasts for 
the next twenty four The whole country is divided into districts 
for meteorological purposes, and stoim warnings arc issued when 
necessary At the most important stations observations are taken 
every hour , at the less important, six observations daily , and at the 
least important, three observation* From the recorcl of thiee de- 
c^uUs the following yearly averages of temperature are obtained — 

I ® 


Taihoku (in 1 ormosa) 

71 

Nagasaki (Kinshiu) 

Oo 

Kobe (Mam Island) 

59 

Osaka (Main Island) 

59 

Okay ama (Mam Island) 

5^ 

Nagaya (Mam Island) 

58 

Sakai (Mam Island) 

58 

1 okyo (Capital) 

Kioto (Mam Island) 

57 

57 

Niigata (Mam Island) 

55 

Ishinomaki (Mam Island) 

5^ 

Aomori (Mam Island) 

50 

Sapporo (Yezo) 

44 


The following table affords data for comparing the elimatesof Feking, 
Shanghai, Hakodate, Te'ikvo and San Francisco — 







Mean 


Longitude 

Latitude 

lemp , F® 

Peking 

iiO° 29' F 

39° 

57' 

N 

55 

Shanghai 

121® 20' E 

31° 

12' 

N 

59 

Hakodate 

140® 45' E 

139® 47' E 

122® 25' F 

41° 

46' 

IS 

47 

Tokyo 

55° 

41' 

Ts 

57 

San f rancisco 

37^ 

48' 

N 

5^> 






Mean Temp of 


Hottest Month 




Hottest Month 

Peking 

Shangliai 

July 

do 




80 

84 

Hakodate 

August 




71 

Tokyo 

do 




79 

San Francisco 

September 




93 






Mean Temp of 


Coldest Month 




Coldest Month 

Peking 

January 




22 

Slianghai 

do 




26 

Hakooatc 

do 




28 

Tokyo 

do 





San Francisco 

do 




49 


There are three wet seasons m Japan the hrst, from the middle of 
April to the beginning of May , the second, from the middle of June 
to the beginning of July, and the third, from early in 
September to early in October The dog days {doy t) Rein fail 

arc from the middle ol July till the second half of August Septem 
ber IS the wettest month , January the driest During the four 
months from November to 1 ebruary inclusive only about 18 
of the whok ram for the ycai falls In the district on the east 
of the main island the snowfall is insignificant, seldom attaining a 
depth of more than four or five inches and generally melting in a few 
days, while bright, sunny skies aie usual Hut in tht mountainous 
provinces of the interior and in those along the western coast, deep 
snow covers the ground tliroughout the whole win ttr, and the skv is 
usually w r ipped in a v eil of clouds These dilf erences ai e d uc to the * 
action of the north westerly wind that blows over Japan from 
Siberia I he intervening sea being compa’-ativ cly warm, this wind 
arrives at Japan having its temperature increased and cairying 
moisture winch it deposits as snow on the western faces ol the 
Japanese mountains Crossing the mountains and descending 
their easttrn slopes, the wind becomes less saturated and warmei, 
so that the foimation of clouds ceases Japan is emphatically 
a wet countiy so far as quantity of rainfdn is concerned, the average 
for the whole country being 1570 mm per annum Still then arc 
about four sunny days for every thiec on which ram or snow falls, the 
actual figures bt mg 150 day's of snow or ram and 215 days of sunshine 

During the cold season which begins m October and ends m Apiil 
northerly and vvestci ly' winds prevail throughout Japan 1 hey come 
from the adjacent continent of Asia, and they de . 

velop considerable stiength owing to the fact that 
there is an average dilTcrence of some 22 mm between the 
atmosphenc pressure (750 mm ) m the Facific and that (772 mm ) 
in the Japanese islands Hut during the warm season, from 
May to September, these conditions of atmospheric pressure arc 
reversed, that m the Pacific rising to 767 mm and that in Japan 
falling to 750 mm Hence throughout this season the prevailing 
winds arc light breezes fiom the west and south A ornpinson 
of the foice habituilly developed by the wind m various paits 
of the islands shows that at Suttsu in ^ ezo the aveiage strength 
IS 9 metres per second, while Izuhara m the island Isu-shima, 
Kumamoto m Kiushiu and Gifu m the east centic of the mam 
island stand at the bottom of the list with an average wind velocity 
of only 2 metres A c damitous atmospheric feature is thf periodical 
arrival of storms called typhoons (Japanese tai fu or great 
wind ") These have their origin, for the most part, m the China 
Sea, especially in the vicinity of Luzon Their season is fiom June 
to October, but th( y occur m othtr months also, and they develop a 
velocity of 5 to 75 m an hour Ihc meteorological recoid for ten 
ye^rs ended 1905 shows a total of 120 typhoons, being an average 
of 12 annually September had 14 of these phenomena, March 11 
and April 10, leaving 85 for the remaining 9 months Hut only ()«> 
out of the wliole number developed disastrous force it is particu 
Urly unfortunate that September should be the season of greatest 
typhoon frequency, for the earlier vaiieties of iice flower in that 
month and a heavy storm does much damage Thus, m 1902 — by 
no means an abnormal y ear —statistics show the following disasters 
owing to typhoons casualties to human life, 36^9 , ships and 
boats lost, 32^4 , buildings destroyed wholly or partially, 095,062 , 
land inundated, 1,071,575 acres , roads destroyed, 1230 m , bndges 
washed away, 1 3,685 , embankments broken, 705 m , crops damaged, 
8,712,655 bushtls The total loss, including cost of repairs, was 
estimated at nearly 3 millions sterling, which may be regaidcd as an 
annual average 

riora — lh( lloia of Japan has been carefully studitd by many 
scientific men from SieMd downwards I oreigneis visiting Jap in 
are immediately struck by' the affection of the people for flowers, 
trees and natural beauties of tvtr\ kind In actual wealth of 
blossom 01 dimensions of forest trees the Japanese islands cannot 
claim any special distinction The spectacles most admiied by all 
classes are the tints of the foliage in autumn and the glory of flowering 
trees in the spring In beauty and variety of pattern and colour 
the autumnal tints are unsurpassed The colours pass from deep 
brown through puiple to yellow and white, thrown into relief by the 
dark grten of non deciduous shrubs and trees Oaks and wild 
prunus, wild vines and sumachs, various kinds of maple, the dodan 
{Cnktanthuh Japonicn^ Hook )— a wonderful bush which in autumn 
develops a hue of ruddy red — birches and other tiecs, all add 
multitudinous colours to the brilliant y of a spectacle which is 
further enriched by masses of feathery bamboo The one defect 
IS lack of green sw'ard The grass used for Japanese lawns loses its 
verdure in autumn and remains from November to March a grt yish 
brown blot upon the scene Spring is supposed to begin in I ebruary 
when, accorcfing to the old calendar, the new year sets in, but the 
only flowers thtn m bloom are the camellia japontca and some kinds 
of daphne The former— called by the Japanese tsuhaki — may 
often be sten glowing fiery red amid snow, but the pink {otome 
hubakt), white {shtro tsuhaki) and variegated {shibori no-tsuhaki) 
kinds do not bloom until March or April Neither the camellia nor 
the daphne is regarded as a refined flower their manner of shedding 
their blossoms is too unsightly Queen of spring flowers is the plum 
\ume) Ihe tree lends itself with peculiar readiness to the skilful 
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manipulation of the gardener, and is by him trained into shapes of 
remarkable grace Its pure white or rose-red blossoms, heralding 
the first approach of genial weather, are regarded with special 
favour ana are accounted the symbol of unassummg hardihood 
The cherry (saAura) is even more esteemed It will not suffer any 
training, nor does it, like the plum, improve by pruning, but the 
sunshine that attends its bnef penod of bloom in April, the magni 
ficence of its flower-laden boughs and the picturesque flutter of its 
falling petals, inspired an ancient poet to liken it to the soul of 
Yamato ' (Japan), and it has ever since been thus regarded Ihe 
wild peach (memo) blooms at the same time, but attracts little atten- 
tion All these trees — the plum, the cherry and the peach — bear no 
fruit worthy of the name, nor do they excel their Occidental repre- 
«>enlative8 in wealth of blossom, but the adminng affection tney 
inspire in Japan is unique Scarcely has the cherry season passed 
when that of the wistaria (/«;*) comes, followed by the azalea {tsutsujz) 
and the ins {sh<ybu), the last wing almost con tern jioraneous with the 
peony (botan), which is regarded by many JapanCvSe as the king of 
flowers and is cultivateti assiduously A species of weeping maple 
(shtdare-memijt) dresses itself in peachy-r^ foliage ancl is trained 
into many picturesque shapes, though not without detnment to its 
longevity Summer sees the lotus {renee) convert wide expanses 
of lake and river into sheets of white and red blossoms , a compara- 
tively flowerless interval ensues until, in Octolier and November, 
the chrysanthemum arnves to furnish an excuse for fashionable 
gatherings With the exception of the dog days and the dead of 
winter, there is no season when flowers cease to be an object of 
attention to the Japanese, nor does any class fail to participate in 
the sentiment There is similar enthusiasm in the matter of ganlens 
From the loth century onwards the art of landscape gardening 
steadily grew into a science, with esoteric as well as exoteric aspects, 
and with a special vocabulary The underlying principle is to 
reproduce nature s scenic beauties, all the features being drawn to 
scale, so that however restricted the space, there shall bo no violation 
of proportion Thus the artificial lakes and hills, the stones forming 
rockenes or simulating solitary crags, the trees and even the bushes 
are all selected or manipulated so as to fall congniously into the 
general scheme If, on the one hand, huge stones aix* transporter! 
hundreds of miles from sea-shore or nver-bod where , in the lapse of 
long centuries, waves and cataracts have hammcied them into 
strange shapes, and if the harmoninng of their \arious colours and 
the adjustment of their forms to environment are studied with pro- 
found subtlety, so the training and tending of the trees and shrubs 
that keep them company require much taste and much tod Ihus 
the red pine {aka-matsu or pinus dcn*ii flora), which is the favourite 

g arden tree, has to be subjected twice a year to a process of spray - 
ressing which involves the careful removal of every weak or aged 
needle One tree occupies the whole time of a gardener for about ten 
days 1 he details are endless, the results delightful But it has to 
be clearly understood that there is here no mention of a flower- 
garden in the Occidental sense of the term Flowers arc cultivMted, 
but for their own sakes, not as a feature of the landscape garden 
If they are present, it is only as an incident This of course does not 
apply to shrubs which blossom at their seasons and fall always into 
the general scheme of the landscape Forests of cherry trees plum- 
trees, magnolia trees, or htyaku pkk<i [Lager sir oenna indtca), banks of 
azalea, clumps of hydrangea, groups of camellia — such have their 

S ermanent places and their foliage adds notes of colour when their 
ovvers have fallen But chrysanthemums, pcKinies, ros^ and so 
forth, are treated as special shows, and are remov ed or hidden when 
out of bloom There is another remarkable feature of the Japanese 
gardeners art He dwarfs trees so that they remain mca-^urable 
only by inches after their age has reached scores, even hundreds, of 
years, and the proportions of leaf, branch and stem are preserved 
with fidelity The pots in which these wonders of patient skill are 
grown have to be themselves fine specimens of the ^ eramist’s craft, 
and as much as I200 is sometimes paid for a notably well trained tree 
There exists among many foreign observers an impression that 
Japan is comparatively poor m wild-flowers , an impression probably 
due to the fact that there -^rc no flowery meadows or lanes Besides, 
the flowers are curiously wanting in fragrance Almost the only not- 
able exceptions are the mckusn [Osmanthus fragrans), the daphne and 
the magnolia Missing the perfume laden air of the Occident, a visitor 
IS prone to infer paucity of nlossoms But if some familiar b uropean 
flowers arc absent, they are replaced by others strange to Western 
eyes — a wealth of lespedeza and Indigo jeta , a vast variety of hhes , 
graceful grasses like the culalia and the omtnamesht [Patrtna scabio- 
saefoha) , the richly hued Pyrus japonica , azaleas, diervillas and 
dcutzias , the kikyo [Platycodon grandiflorum) , the giboshi [Punhia 
ovata), and many another The same is true of Japanese forests 
It has been well Sciicl that “ to enumerate the ronstituents and 
inhabitants of the Japanese mountain-forests would be to name at 
least half the entire flora ” 


According to Franchet and Savatier Japan possesses 

Families Genera 

Species 

Dicotyledonous plants 

I 2 T 

795 

1934 

Monototyledonous plants 

28 

202 


Higher Cryptogamous plants 

5 

38 

iq 6 

Vascular plants 

154 

1035 

*743 


The investigations of Japanese botanists are adding constantly to 
the above number, and d is not likely that finality will be reai^ed 
for some tune According to a comparison made by A Gray with 
regard to the numbers of genera and species respectively represented 
m the forest trees of four regions of the northern hemisphere, the 
followmg IS the case — 


Atlantic borest-rcgion of N America 
l^cific Forest region of N Amenca 
Japan and Manchuna Forest region 
Forests of Europe 


06 genera and 1 55 species 
31 genera and 78 species 
60 genera and 168 species 
33 genera and 85 species 


While there can be no doubt that the luxuriance of Japan s flora 
is due to nch soil, to high temperature and to rainfall not only 
plentiful but well distributed over the whole /ear, the wealth and 
variety of her trees and shrubs must be largely the result of imnu^ 
gration Japan has four insular chains which link her to the 
neightiounng continent On the south, the RiukiCi Islands bnng 
her within reach of Formosa and tlie Malayan archipelago , on the 
west, Oki, Iki, and Tsushima bndge the sea between her and Korea , 
on the north wast Sakhalm connects her with the Amui region , 
anil on the north, the Kuriles form an almost continuous route to 
Kamchatka By these paths the germs of Asiatic plants were earned 
over to join the endemic flora of the country, and all found suitable 
homes amid greatly varying conditions of climate and physiography 

Fauna — Japan is an exception to the general rule tliat continents 
arc richer in fauna than are their neighbouring islands It has 
been said with truth that ‘ an mdustrious collector of beetles, 
butterflies, ncuroptera, &c , finds a greater number of species in a 
circuit of some miles near Tokyo than are exhibited by the wnole 
British Isles " 

Of mammals 50 species have been identifier! and catalogued 
Neither the lion nor the tiger is found The true Carnivora are three 
only, the bear, the dog and the marten Three species of bears are 
scientifically recognized, but one of them, the ice bear (Ursus 
martttmus), is only an accidental visitor, earned down by the Arctic 
current In the mam island the black 1 car [kuma, Ursus japontcus) 
alone has its habitation, but the island of Yezo has the great brown 
bear (called shi-guma, oki kuma or aka kuma), the grisly " of North 
America The bear does not attract much popular interest in ] apan 
Tradition centres rather upon the fox (kttsune) and the badger 
(mujma), which arc credited with supci natural powers, the former 
being worshipped as tJie messenger of the harvest god, while the 
latter js regarded as a mischievous rollickcr Next to these comes 
the monkey [saru), which dwells equally among the snows of the 
north and in the mountainous regions of the south Saru enters 
into the composition of many place-names, an evidence of the 
people s f.imiliaiity with the animal There are ten species of bat 
[kotnori) and seven of insect-eaters, and prominent in this class are 
the mole [mugura) and the hedgehog (nan nezumi) Among the 
mirtcns there is a weasel (ttachi), which, though useful as a rat- 
kilhr, has the evil repute of being responsible tor sudden and 
mysterious injuries to human beings , there is a nver-ottcr [kawa 
uso), and there is a sea otter (rakKo) which mhabits the northern 
seas and is highly valued for its beautiful pelt The lodents arc 
rcprescotcd by an abundance of rat*^, with comparatively few mice, 
and by the ordinary squirrel, to which the people give the name of 
tree rat [Ki nezumi), as well as the flying squirrel, known as the 
momo don (peach bird) in the north, where it hides from the light 
in 1 ollow tree tiunks, and in the south as the ban on (or bird of 
cvci mg) There arc no rabbits, but hares (usagi) are to be found 
m very varying numbers, and those of one species put on a white 
coat during v/i’^tcr Ihe wild boar [shishv or it-no-shtshi) does not 
dith^ appreciably from its European congener Its flesh is much 
relished, and for some unexplained reason is called by its vendors 

mountain whale " [yama kup/a) A very beautiful slag (shika), 
vith eight branched antlers, mhabits the remote woodlands, and 
there are five species of antelope (kamo-shtka) which are found m 
the highest and least accessible parts of the mountains Domestic 
animals have for representatives the horse (uma), a small beast with 
little beauty of form tliough possessing much hardihood and endu- 
rance , the ox (uskt), mainly a beast of burden or draught , the pig 
(buta), very occasionally, the tlog (tnu), an unsightly and useless 
brute , the cat (neko), with a stump in lieu of a tail , barndoor fowl 
(mwaton), ducks (ahtro) and pigeons (hato) The turkey [shichi- 
mcncho) and the goose (gacho) have been introduced but are little 
appreciated as yet 

Although so called singing birds exist m tolerable numbers, those 
worthy of the name of songster are few Fminently first is i species 
of nightingale (uguisu), which, though smaller than its congener of 
the West, IS gifted with exquisitely modulated flute-like notes of 
considerable range The ugutsu is a dainty bird m the matter of 
temperature After May it retires from the low lying regions and 
gradually ascends to higher altitudes as midsummer approaches 
A variety of the cuckoo called hototogisu (Puculus poliocephalus) in 
imitation of the sound of its voice, is heard as an accompaniment of 
the ugutsu, and there are also three other species, the kakkodort 
[Cuculus canorus), the tsutsu don [C htmalayanus), and the masu- 
hakart, or jwchv [C hyperythrus) To these the lark, hiban [Alauda 
japomca), joms its voice, and the cooing of the pigeon (koto) is 
supplemented by the twittenng of the ubiquitous sparrow (summs). 
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while over all are heard the raucous caw of the rav en [karasu) and 
the harsh scream of the kite {iombi), between which and the raven 
there IS perpetual ftud Ihe falcon {taka), alwaj s an honoured bird 
in Japan, where from time immemorial hawking has been an aristo- 
cratic pastime, is common enough, and so is the sparrow hawk 
(hat-taka), but the eagle (washt) aifccts solitude Two English 
omitliologists, Blakiston and Prver, are the recognised authorities 
on the birds of Japan, and in a contnbution to the Transactions of 
the static Society of Japan (vol x) they have enumerated 359 
species Starhngs {muku don) are numerous, and so are the wag 
tail (sektrei)^ the swallow (tsubame) the martm (ten), the woodchat 
{mo£u) and the jay (kakesu or kashi dvri), but the magpie (togarasu), 
thougiiQommon in China, is rare m Japan Blackbirds and thrushes 
are not found, nor any species of parrot, but on the other hand, vve 
have the hoopoe (yatsugashira), the red-breast {Momadort), the blue- 
bird (run), the wren (miso-sazai), the golden crested wren (itadaki), 
the golden eagle (tnu washt), the finch (kiwa), the longtailed rose- 
finch (bemmashiko), the ouzel— brown (akahara), dusky (isugumt) 
and water (kawa ga/asu ) — the kingfisher (kawasenti), the crake 
(kutna) and the tomtit (kara) Among game-birds there are the 
quail (usura), the heathcock (eso-racho), fiie ptarmigan (ezo-raxcho 
or ezo yatna-dort) , the woodcock (hodo-shtgi) , the snipe (ta-shigt) — 
with two special species, the solitary siiipo (yama shtgt) and the 
pamted snipe (tama-shigi ) — ►and the pheasant (kijt) Of the last 
there are two species, the kqt proper, a birtl presenting no remark- 
able features, and the copper pheasant, a magnificent bird with 
plumage of dazzling beauty Conspicuous above all otliers, not 
only for grace of form but also for the immemorial attention paid 
to them by Japanese artists, are the crant (tsuru) and the heron 
(sagi) Of the crane there arc st\ en specie , the stateliest and most 
beautiful bemg the (jVus japonersts (tancho or tanchd zuru), which 
stands some 5 it high and has pure white plumage with a red crown, 
black tail-feathers ind black upper neck it is a sacred bird, and 
it shares with the tortoise the honour of being an emblem of longevity 
Ihe other species are the demoiselle crane (anewa zuru), the black 
crane (kuro-zuru or rezumt zuru, 1 e Grus ctnerea), the Grus leucauchen 
(mana-zuru) , the Grus monachus {nabc zuru), and the white crane 
(shiro zuru) The Japanese include 111 this category the stork 
(kozuru), but it may be said to have disappeared fiom the island 
The heron (sagi) constitutes a charming feature in a Japanese hnd- 
scape, especially the silver heron (shira sagi), which displays its 
brmiant white plumage in the rice hclds from spring to early 
lutumn The night lici on (go i sagi) is vciy common Besides 
these waders there arc plover (chtdori), golden (muna guro or ai- 
gtiro) , gray (daizen ) , ringed (shtrn chulori) , spur winged (hen) and 
Harting’s sand-plover (ikaru chidori) , siiid-pipcis — green (ashtro- 
shigt) and spoon billed (hera shigi ) — and water hens (ban) Among 
swiinmuig birds the most numerous aie the gull (kantome), of which 
many varieties are found, the cormoiant («) — which is trained by 
the Japanese for fishing purposes — and multitudinous flocks of 
vvild-gccsc (gan) and wdd ducks (Kamo), from the beiatiful mandarin 
duck {oshi don), emblem of conjugal fidelity, to teal (koganto) and 
widgeon (hidon gamo) of several sj^ccics Great preserves of wild 
duck and teal used to be a frequent feature in the p irks attached to 
the feudal castles of old Japan, when i peculiar method of netting 
the birds or striking them with falcons w is a favourite aristocratic 
pastime A few of such preset ves still exist, and it is noticeable 
that in the Palace moats of Tuky( all kinds of water-birds, attracted 
by the absolute immunity they enjoy there, assemble m countless 
numbers at the approach of winter and lemain until the following 
spring, wholly muilfercnt to the close proximity of the city 

Of reptiles Japan has onl/ 30 species, and among them is included 
the marine turtle (umi game) which can scaicely be said to frequent 
htr waters, since it is setn only at rare intervals on the southein 
coast Tlus is even truer of the larger species (the shogakubo, 1 e 
Lhelonia cephalo) Both are highly valuca for the sake of the shell, 
which has always been a favourite material for ladies' combs and 
hairpins By carefully selecting certain portions and welding 
them together in a perfectly flawless mass, a pure amber coloured 
object IS obtained at heavy cost Of the fresh water tortoisi there 
are two kmds, the suppon (Irionyx ^aponica) and the kame no-ko 
(Emys vulgaris japontca) 1 he latter is one of the Japanese emblems 
of longevity 1 1 is often depicted vv ith a flow mg tail, vv hirh appendix 
attests close observation of nature , for the mino-game, as it is called, 
represents a tortoise to which, in the course of many scores of years, 
confcrvac have attached the nselvcs so as to form an appendage of 
long green locks as the creature swims about Sea snakes occas on- 
ally make then way to Japan, being earned thither by the Black 
Current (Kuro Shivvo) and the monsoon, but they must be regarded 
as merely fortuitous visitors There arc 10 species of land snakes 
(hebi), among which one only (the mamusht, or 1 ngonocephalus 
Blomhoffi) IS venomous The others for the most part frequent 
tho nce-fields and live upon frogs Tht largest is the aodaisho 
{Claphis virgatus), whiLh sometimes attains a length of 5 ft , but is 
quite harmless Lizards (tokage), frogs {kawazu or kaeru), toads 
(ebogayeru) and newts (tmon) are plentiful, and much curiosity 
attaches to a giant salamander (sansho-uwo, called also hazekat and 
other names according to loeaUties), which reaches to a length of 
5 ft , and (aecoiding to Rem) Is closely related to the Andftas 
Scheuchzert ti the Oemngen strata 


The seas mrroundmg the Japanese islands may be callerl a resort 
of fishes, for, in addition to numerous species which abide there 
permanently, there arc migatory kinds, coming and going with the 
monsoons and with the great ocean streams that set to and from the 
shores In wmter, for example, when tho northern monsoon begins 
to blow, numbers of denizens of the bea of Okhotsk swim southward 
to the more genial waters of north Japan , and m summer the Indian 
Ocean and tlie Mala>an archipelago send to her southern coasts a 
crowd of emigrants which turn homeward again at the approach of 
winter It thus falls out tluit in spite of the enormous quantity of 
fish consumed as food or used as fertilizers year after year by the 
Japanese, the seas remain as nclily stocked as ever Nine orders of 
fishes liave been distinguished as the piscifauna of Japanese waters 
They may be found carefully catalogued with ail their includecf 
species in Kem s Japan, and highly interesting researches by Japan- 
ese physiographists are record^ in the Journal of the College of 
Science of the imperial University of Tokyo Briefly, the chief 
fish of Japan are the bream (tai), the perch (suzuki), the mullet (bora), 
the rock-fish (hatatais), the gruntcr {ont-o koze), the mackerel (saba), 
the sword fish (tachi uwo), the wrasse (kusabi), the haddock (tara), 
the flounder (Aam), and its congeners the sole (hirame) and the 
turbot {tsht gam), the shad (namazu), the salmon (shake), the masu, 
tho carp (Aoi), tlio funa, the gold fish (ktngyo), the gold carp (htgoi), 
tho loach (dojo), the herring (mshin), the iwasht (Clupea melanosticta), 
the eel (unagi), the conger cel (anage), the coffer fish (hako uwo), 
the fugu (Tetrodon), the at {Plecoglossus altivelis), the sa>ori (Hemir- 
ampkus say on), the shark (same), the dogfisli [manuka-zame), the 
ray (e), the sturgeon (cho-zamz) and the maguro (Thynnus sibi) 

The insect hfe of Japan broadly corresponds w i^ that of temperate 
regions in Europe But there are also a number of tropical species, 
notably among butterflies and beetles The latter-— for which the 
generic term m Japan is musht or AmcA;/— include some beautiful 
species, from the jewel beetle " (tama-mushi) , the gold beetle ' 
(kogane musht) and the Lhrysockroa fulgtdtsstma, which glow and 
spaiklo with the brilliancy of gold and precious stones, to the jet 
black Melanauster ckinensts, which seems to have been fashioned 
out of lacquer spotted with white There is also a giant nasicomous 
beetle Among butterflies (chtchi) Rem gives prominence to the 
broad winged kind (Paptho), which recall tropical brilliancy One 
{Paptlw macilenius) is peculiar to Japan Manv others seem to be 
practically idinticai with Eumpean sj>ccics That is especially true 
of the moths (yacho), 100 species of which liavc been identified with 
English types There arc seven large silk niotlis, ol which two only 
(Hombyx mori and dntheraea yama mat) art employed m producing 
silk Fishing lines are manufactured from the cocoons of the 
genpki-mushi {CaUgula japomca), W'hich is one of the commonest 
moths in the islands Wasps, bees and hornets, gencncally known 
as hacki, difft r htllc from their European types, except that they are 
somewhat larger and more sluggish The gad fly (abu), the house 
fly (hat), the mostjuito (Ka), th( flei (nomt) and occasionally the bed 
bug (called by the ]aj)ancse Kara mushi because it is believed to be 
impoitcd from ( hiiia) arc all fully represented, and the dragon fly 
(tombo) presents itself in immense numbers at certain seasons 
Grasshoppcis (batta) arc abundant, and one kind (inago), which 
frequent the nee fields when the cereal is ripening, arc caught and 
fried m oil as an article of food On the moors in lite summer the 
mantis (kama-kiri musht) is commonly met with, and the cricket 
(kurogi) and the cockroach abound Particularly obtrusive is the 
cicada (semi), of which there are many species Its strident voice 
is heanl most loudly at times of gieat heat, when the song of the 
birds lb hushed The drdgoii fly and the cicada afford ceaseless 
entertainment to the Japanese He catches them bv me ins of 

a ro<l sincaied with bird-linio, and then tyuig a fine string under their 
wings, he flics them at its end Spiders ibound, from a gnnt species 
to one of the minutest dimensions, and the tree bug is always ready 
to make a dcstructivt lodgment in any sickly tree stem The 
scorpion (sasort) exists but is not poisonous 

Japanese rivers and lak(s are the habitation of several — seven or 
eight — species of freshwater crib (ham), which li\t in holes on the 
shore and emerge in the day lime, often moving to considerable 
distances from their homes Shrimps (kawa cln) alsi arc found in 
the rivers md nee fields Ihcse shnmjis as well as a large species 
of ciab -moAtwe-gam— serve the people as an article of food, but 
the small crabs which live in holes have no recognized raison d tire 
In Japan, as dsewhere, the principal Crustacea are found in the sea 
I locks of lupa and other species swim in the wake of the tropical 
fishes which move towards Japan at certain seasons Isatuially 
these migratory crabs arc not limited to Jdpant»st watcis Milne 
h<l\vards has ulentificd ten specus which occur in Australian seas 
also, a'^d Rem mentions, as beloi giiig to the ame- category, 
tho ‘ helmet -e rah ' or horseshoe crab" (kabuto-gam Ltmulus 
longispina Hotven) Very remarkable is the guint 1 aka a^hi — 
long le« s [Macrocheirus Kaempfen), which has legs ik metres long 
and IS found in the seas of Japan and the Malay archipelago Ihere 
in no lobster on the coasts of Japan, but there are various species 
of Cray fish (Pahnurus anel ^cyltarus) the principal of which, under 
the names of tse-ebi (Pahnurus )aponicus) and kuruma ebt (Penaeus 
canahculatus) are greatly prized as in article of diet 

Ain adv in 1882, Dunker in his Index Molluscorum Mans Japomci 
enumerated nearly 1200 species of manne molluscs found in the 
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Japanese arclupelago, and several others ha\e since then been added 
to the list As for the land and ficsh water molluscs, some 200 of 
which art known, they are mainly kindicd with those of China and 
Siberia, tropical and Indian forms being exceptional There art 
57 species of Helix {maimmtsuhuri^ dedemu^ihiy katatsumurt or kwagyt 7 ) 
and 25 of Clausiha {lnseru~gat or pipe snarl), includmg the two 
largest snails m Japan, namely the Cl Martenst and the Cl Yoko 
hamensts, which attain to a length of 58 mm and 44 mm icspcc' 
tivcly Ihc mussel (1 no km) is well represented by the species 
numa gai (marsh mussel), karasu gat (raven mussel), kamtsort gat 
(ra7or mussel), shtpmt-no~kai {Corbtoula), of which there arc nine 
species, &c Unlike the land-molluscs, the great majoiity of Japanese 
sea molluscs are akin to those of the Indian Ocean and the Malay 
archipelago borne of them extc nd w cstward as far as the Red Sea 
The best known and most ficqiunt forms arc the asart {tapes 
philipptnarum), the hamaguri {Mcretrix lusona), the baka {Mactra 
sulcatarta) the aka-gat {Scapharca tnfiata)^ the kakt (oyster), the 
awaht {Hahotts japontca), the sazae {Jurbo cornutt 4 s), the hora gat 
{Inionium tritomus), Ac Among the cephalopods several are of 
great value as articles of food, e g the surutne {Onychotheuthts 
Bankstt), the tako (octopus), the shtdako (hledone), the tka (Sepia) 
and the tako-fune (Argonauta) 

GreetT enumerates, as denizens of Japanese seas, 26 kinds of sea 
urchins (gaze or unt) and 12 of starnsh {httode or tako no-ttiakura) 
Ihese, like the inollusca, indicate the influence of the Kuro bhiwo 
and the south west monsoon, for they have close afhiiity with species 
found in the Indian and Pacific Oceans 1 or edible purposes the 
most valuable of the Japanese cchinoderms is the sea slug or bSche 
de nier {namako), which is greatly appreciated and forms an important 
staple of export to China Rein writes Very remarkable in con 
nexion with the starfishes is the occurrence of Asterias rubens on 
the Japanese coast This creature displays an almost unexampled 
Irecjutncy and extent of distribution in the whole North Sea, in the 
western parts of the Baltic, near the 1 aroe Islands, Iceland, Green- 
land and the Pnghsh coasts, so that it may be regarded as a charac 
tcristic North Sea echinoderm form Towards the south this star 
fish disappears, it seems, completely , for it is not yet known with 
certainty to exist cither m the Mediterranean or m the southern 
arts of the Atlantic Ocean In others also Astenas rubens is not 
nown — and then it suddenly reappears m Japan Archaster 
typ lus has a pretty vMde distribution o\cr the Indian Ocean , other 
Attend le of Japan, on the othci hand, appear to be confined to its 
shores " 

J ipan IS not rich m corals and sponges Her most interesting 
contributions are crust corals IGorgontdae^ Coralhum, Ists^ Ac ), 
and especially flint sponges, called by the japaiacsc hosht-gat and 
known as glass coral " {Hyalonema steboldt) These last have not 
been found anywhere except at the entrance of the Bay of Tokyo 
at a depth of some 200 fathoms 


II — T HE People 

Population — I he population was as follows on the 31st of 
December 1907 — Population 

per 

Population Males reniulcs Totals sq m 

Japan proper 24/101, 658 24,172,627 48,774,285 330 

Formosa (Taiwan) 1,640,778 1,476,137 3,116,915 224 

Sakhalin 7 >i 75 3/31 10,806 oi 


Totals 26249,611 25,652,395 51,902,006 


The following table shows the rate of increase in the four 
quadrennial periods between 1891 and 1907 m Japan proper — 





Average Population 

\ear 

Males 

Females 

Totals increase 

per 




per cent 

sq m 

1891 


20,155,261 

40,718,677 1 09 

272 

1895 

21,345.750 

20,904,870 

42,270,620 I 09 

286 

1899 

22,330,112 

*1,930,540 

44,260,652 I 14 

299 

1903 

23,601,640 

*3,131, *36 

46,732,876 1 54 

316 

1907 

24,601,658 

24,172,627 

48,774, *85 1 13 

330 

The 

population of Formosa (Taiwan) during the 

ten-y ear 

period 

1898-1907 grew' as follows — 



1 emales 

Av erage Population 

Ycai 

Males 

Totals increase 

per 




per cent 

sq m 

1898 

1,307,428 

G157.539 

2,464.967 — 

182 

1902 

1,513,280 

1,312,067 

*, 8 * 5,347 * 70 

209 

1907 

1,640,778 

1,476,137 

3,116,915 2 37 

224 


According to quasi historical records, the population of the empire 
m the year a d 610 was 4,988,842, and in 73O it had grown to 
6,631,770 It IS impossible to say how much reliance may be placed 
on these figures, but fiom the i8th century, when the name of every 
subject had to be inscribed on the roll of a temple as a measure 
against his adoption of Christianity, a tolerably trustworthy census 
could always be taken The returns thus obtained show that from 
the year 1723 until 1846 the population remained almost stationary, 
the figuie in the former year being 20,065,422, and that in the latUr 
year 26,907,625 I here had, indeed, been five periods of declining 
population m that inteival of 124 years, namely, the periods 1738- 
1744, 1759 1762, 1773-1774, 1791-1792, and 1844-1846 But after 
1872, when the census showed a total of 33,110,825, the population 
grew steadily, its increment between 1872 and 1898 inclusive, a period 
of 27 years, being 10,649,990 Such a rate of increase invests the 
question of subsistence with gieat importance In former times the 
area of land under cultivation increased in a marked degree Returns 
prepared at the beginning of the loth century^ showed million acre: 
under crops, whereas the figure m 1834 was over 8 million acres But 
the development of means of subsistence has been outstripped by 
the growth of population in recent years Ihus, during the peiiod 
between 1899 and 1907 the population received an increment of 
116% whereas the food-producing area increased by only 44% 
This discrepancy caused anxiety at one time, but large fields suitable 
for colonization have been opened in Sakhalin, Korea, Manchuiia 
and Formosa, so that the problem of subsistence has ceased to be 
troublesome The birth rate, taking the average of the decennial 
period ended 1907, is 3 05% of the population, and the death late 
IS 205 Males exceed females in the ratio of 2% approximately 
But this rule does not hold after the age of 65, where for evciy 100 
females only 83 males are found The Japanese aie of low stature 
as compared with the inhabitants of Western Europe about 16% 
of the adult males are below 5 ft But there are evidences of 
steady improvement in this respect Thus, during the period of ten 
ytars between 1893 and 1902, it v\as found that the percentage of 
recruits of 5 ft 5 in and upward grew from 10 09 to 12 67, the rate 
of mcicasc having been remarkably steady , and the percentage of 
those under 5 ft declined fiom 20 21 to 16 20 

loivm — Ihcre are in japan 23 towns having a population ol 
over 50,000, and there are 76 having a population of over 20,000 
The larger towns, their populations and the growth of the latter 
during the fiv e-year period commencing with 1898 were as follow — 

Urban Populations 


1898 1903 


1 oky T) 

1,440,121 

1,795.128 

988,200 

Osaka 

821,235 

Kioto 

353. no 

379.404 

Nagoy a 

^44.M5 

284,829 

Kobe 

215,780 

283,839 

\okohamci 

193,762 

324,776 

Hiroshima 

122,306 

113.545 

N igasaki 

107,422 

151,727 

K ina/aw a 

83, 

97.54« 

ndai 

83,32') 

03,771 

Hakodate 

78,040 

84,746 

Fukuoka 

66,190 

63,667 

70,107 

Wakayama 

67,908 

Tokushima 

61,501 

62,998 

Kumamoto 

61,463 

‘>5,277 

Toyama 

59,558 

86,276 

Okay^ama 

58,025 

80,1 JO 

Otai u 

5<>,9'',l 

79,74^' 

Kagoshima 

53,481 

58,384 

Nngata 

53,360 

58,821 

Sakai 

50,203 

— 

Sappoio 

Kure 



‘>5,304 

62,825 

Sasebo 

— 

52,607 


The growth of Kure and Sasebo is attributable to the fact that they 
have become the sites of large ship-building yaids, the piopcrty of 
the state 

1 he number of houses in Japan at the end of 1903, when the ctnsus 
was last taken, was 8,725,544, the average number of inmates in 
each house being thus 5 5 

Physical Characteristics — The best authorities are agreed that 
the Japanese people do not differ physically from their Korean 
and Chinese neighbours as much as the inhabitants of northern 
Europe differ from those of southern Europe It is true that the 
Japanese are shorter in stature than either the Chinese or the 
Koreans Thus the average height of the Japanese male is 
only 5 ft 3i m , and that of the female 4 ft loj in , whereas in 
the case of the Koreans and the northern Chinese the correspond- 
ing figures for males are 5 ft 5J m and 5 ft 7 in respectively 
Yet in other physical characteristics the Japanese, the Koreans 
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CHARACTERISTICS] 

and the Chinese resemble each other so closely that, under 
similar conditions as to costume and coiffure, no appreciable 
difference is apparent Thus since it has become the fashion for 
Chinese students to flock to the schools and colleges of Japan, 
there adopting, as do their Japanese fellow-students. Occidental 
garments and methods of hairdressing, the distinction of nation- 
ality ceases to be perceptible Ihe most exhaustive anthro- 

f iological study of the Japanese has been made by Dr E Baelz 
emeritus piofessor of medicine in the Imperial University of 
Tokyo), who enumerates the following subdivisions of the race 
inhabiting the Japanese islands The first and most important 
IS the Manthu-Korean type, that is to say, the type which prevails 
in north China and in Korea Ihis is seen specially among the 
upper classes in Japan Its characteristics are exceptional 
tallness combined with slenderness and elegance of figure , a face 
somewhat long, without any special prominence of the cheek- 
bones but having more or less oblique eyes , an aquiline nose , 
a slightly receding chin, largish upper teeth, a long neck , a 
narrow chest, a long trunk, and delicately shaped, small hands 
with long, slender fingers The most plausible hypothesis is that 
men of this type are descendants of Korean colonists who, in 
prehistoric times, settled in the province of Izumo, on the west 
coast of Japan, having made their way thither from the Korean 
pcnmsula by the island of Oki, being carried by the cold current 
which flows along the eastern coast of Korea The second type 
is the Mongol It is not very frequently found in Japan, per- 
haps because, under favourable social conditions, it tends to 
pass into the Manchu-Korean type Its representative has a 
broad face, with prominent cheek-bones, oblique eyes, a nose 
more or less flat and a wide mouth I he figure is strcmgly and 
squarely built, but this last characteristic can scarcely be called 
typical There is no satisfactory theory as to the route by which 
the Mongols reached Japan, but it is scarcely possible to doubt 
that they found their way thither at one time More important 
than either of these types as an element of the Japanese nation 
IS the Mahy Small in stature, with a well-knit frame, the cheek- 
bones prominent, the face generally round, the nose and neck 
short, a marked tendency to prognathism, the chest broad and 
well developed, the trunk long, the hands small and delicate — 
this Malay type is found in nearly all the islands along the east 
coast of the Asiatic continent as well as m southern China and 
in the extreme south-west of the Korean peninsula Carried 
northward by the warm current known as the Kuro Shiwo, the 
Malays seem to have landed in KiOshiu — the most southerly 
of the main Japanese islands — whence they ultimately pushed 
northward and conquered their Manchu-Korean predecessors, 
the Izumo colonists None of the above three, however, can be 
regarded as the earliest settlers in Japan Before them all was 
a tribe of immigrants who appear to have crossed from north- 
eastern Asia at an epoc h when the sea had not yet dug broad 
channels between the continent and the adjacent islands 
These people— -the Amu — are usually spoken of as the aborigines 
of Japan They once occupied the whole country, but were 
gradually driven northward by the Manchu-Koreans and the 
Malays, until only a mere handful of them survived in the 
northern island of Yezo Like the Malay and the Mongol types 
they are short and thickly built, but unlike cither they have 
prominent brows, bushy locks, round deep-set ey es, long diver- 
gent lashes, straight noses and much hair on the face and the 
body In short, the Ainu suggest much closer affinity with 
Europeans than does any other of the types that go to make up 
the population of Japan It is not to be supposed, however, 
that these traces of different elements indicate any lack of homo- 
geneity in the Japanese race Amalgamation has been com- 
pletely effected m the course of long centuries, and even the 
Amu, though the small surviving remnant of them now live 
apart, have left a trace upon their conquerors 
The typical Japanese of the present day has certain marked 
physical peculiarities In the first place, the ratio of the height 
of his head to the length of his body is greater than it is in Euro- 
peans The Englishman’s head is often one-eighth of the length 
of his body or even less, and m continental Europeans, as a rule, 


the ratio does not amount to one-seventh , but in the Japanese 
It exceeds the latter figure In all nations men of short stature 
have relatively large heads, but in the case of the Japanese there 
appears to be some rac lal reason for the phenomenon Another 
striking feature is shortness of legs relatively to length of trunk 
In northern Europeans the leg is usually much more than onc- 
half of the body’s length, but m Japanese the ratio is onc-half 
or even less , so that whereas the Japanese, when seated, looks 
almost as tall as a European, there may be a great differcnie 
between their statures when both are standing This special 
feature has been attributed to the Japanese habit of kneeling 
instead of sitting, but investigation shows that it is equally 
marked m the working classes who pass most of their time stand- 
ing In Europe the same physical traits — relative length of 
head and shortness of legs— distinguish the central race (Alpine) 
from the Teutonic, and seem to indicate an affinity between the 
former and the Mongols It is m the face, however, that wc 
find specially distinctive traits, namely, m the eyes, the c)e- 
lashes, the cheek-bones and the beard Not that the e>cball 
itself differs from that of an Occidental The difference consists 
in the fact that the socket of the eye is comparatively small and 
shallow, and the osseous ridges at the brows bemg little marked, 
the eye is less deeply set than m the European In fact, seen m 
profile, forehead and upper lip often form an unbroken line ” 
Then, again, the shape of the eye, as modelled by the lids, shows 
a striking peculiarity hor whereas the open eye is almost 
invariably horizontal m the European, it is often oblique in the 
Japanese on account of the higher level of the upper corner 
“ But even apart from obliqueness, the shape of the corners is 
peculiar m the Mongolian eye Ihe inner corner is partly 
or entirely covered by a fold of the upper hd continuing more 
or less into the lower lid This fold often covers also the 
whole free rim of the upper hd, so that the insertion of the e) e- 
lashes is hidden ” and the opening between the lids is so narrowed 
as to disappear altogether at the moment of laughter As for 
the eye-lashes, not only are they comparatively short and sparse, 
but also they converge instead of diverging, so that whcicas in a 
European the free ends of the lashes are further distant from 
each other than their roots, in a [apanese they are nearer to- 
gether Prominenie of cheek-bones is another special feature, 
but It IS much commoner in the lower than in the upper classes, 
where elongated fai es may almost be said to be the rule h inally, 
there is marked paucity of hair on the face of the average Japan- 
ese — apart from the Amu — and what hair there is is nearly 
always straight It is not to be supposed, however, that because 
the Japanese is short of stature and often finely moulded, he 
lacks either strength or endurance On the contrary, he possesses 
both in a marked degree, and his deftness of finger is not less 
remarkable than the suppleness and activity of his body 
Moral Characteribiics —The most prominent trait of Japanese 
disposition is gaiety of heart Emphatically of a laughter- 
loving nature, the Japanese passes through the world with a 
smile on his lips The petty ills of life do not disturb his equa- 
nimity lie takes them as part of the day’s work, and though he 
sometimes grumbles, rarely, if ever, does he repine Excep- 
tional to this general rule, however, is a mood of pessimism 
which sometimes overtakes youths on the threshold of manhood 
Finding the problem of life insolvable, they abandon the attempt 
to solve it and take refuge in the grave It seems as though 
there were always a number of young men hovering on the bunk 
of su(h suicidal despan An example alone is needed finally to 
destroy the ef|uihbrium Some one throws himself over a 
cataract or leaps into the crater of a volcano, and immediately 
a score or two follow Apparently the more picturesquely 
awful the manner of the demise, the greater its attractive force 
The thing is not a product of insanity, as the term is usually 
interpreted , letters always left behind by the victims prove 
them to have been in full possession of their reasoning faculties 
up to the last moment Some observers lay the blame at the 
door of Buddhism, a creed which promotes pessimism by beget- 
ting the anchorite, the ascetic and the shuddering believer in 
seven hells But Buddhism did not formerly produce such 
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mcldentS; and, for the rest, the faith of Shaka has little sway 
over the student mmd in Japan The phenomenon is modem 
It 15 not an outcome of Japanese nature nor yet of Buddhist 
teaching, but is due to the stress of endeavouring to reach the 
standards of Western acquirement with grievously inadequate 
equipment, opportunities and resources In order to suppiort 
himself and pay his academic fees man> a Japanese has to fall 
into the ranks of the physical labourer during a part of each day 
or night Ill-nounshed, over->\orked and, it may be, disap- 
pointed, he finds the struggle intolerable and so passes out into 
the darkness But he is not a normal type The normal type is 
light-hearted and buoyant One naturally expects to find, and 
one does find, that this moial sunshine is associated with good 
temper The Japanese is exceptionally serene Irascibility is 
regarded as permissible in sickly children only grown people 
are supposed to be superior to displays of impatience But 
there is a limit of imperturbability, and when that limit is 
reached, the subsequent passion is desperately vehement It 
has been said that these traits go to make the Japanese soldier 
what he is The hardships of a ( amimign cause him little suffer- 
ing since he never frets over them, but the hour of combat finds 
him forgetful of everything save victory In the case of the 
military class — and prior to the Restoration of 1867 the term 
“ military class ” was synonymous with “ educated class ” — 
this spirit of stoiasm was built up by precept on a solid basis of 
heredity The samurai (soldier) learned that his first charac- 
teristic must be to suppress all outward displays of emotion 
Pdin, pleasure, passion and peril must all find him unperturbed 
The supreme test, satisfied so frequently as to be commonplace, 
was a shocking form of suicide performed with a placid mien 
This capacity, coupled with readiness to saciifice life at any 
moment on the altar of countr>", fief or honour, made a remark- 
ably heroic character On the other hand, some observers hold 
that the education of this stoicism was effected at the cost of the 
feelings it sought to conceal In support of that theory it is 
pointed out that tlie average Japanese, man or ^^oman, will re- 
count a death or some other calamity in his onv n family with a 
perfectly calm, if not a smiling, face Probablv there is a measure 
of truth in the criticism Peelings cannot be habitually hidden 
without being more or less blunted But heie another Japanese 
trait presents itself — politeness There is no more polite nation 

in the world than the Japanese Whether in real courtesy of 
heart they excel Occidentals ma> be open to doubt, but in all 
the forms of comity they arc unuv ailed Now one of the car- 
dinal rules of politeness is to avoid burdening a stranger with the 
weight of one’s own woes Therefore a mother, passing from the 
chamber which has just witnessed her parox> sms of grief, will 
describe calmly to a stranger— especially a foreigner — the death 
of her only child The same suppression of emotional display 
m public IS observed in all the affairs of life Youths and 
maiden's maintain towards each other a demeanour of reserv^e 
and even indifference, from which it has been confidently affirmed 
that love does not exist m Japan The truth is that in no other 
country do so many dual suicides occur- -suicides of a man and 
woman who, unable to be united in this world, go to a union 
beyond the grave It is true, nevertheless, that love as a prelude 
to marriage finds onl> a small place m Japanese ethics Mar- 
riages m the great majority of cases are ananged with little 
reference to the feelings of the parties concerned It might be 
supposed that conjugal fidelity must suffer from such a custom 
It does suffer senously in the case of the husband, but emphati- 
cally not in the case of the wife Even though she be cog- 
nisant— as she often is— of her husband’s extra-marital relation^, 
she abates nothing of the duty which .she has been taught to 
regard as the first canon of female ethics From many points of 
view, indeed, there is no more beautiful type of tharacter than 
that of the Japanese woman She is entirely unselfish , exqui- 
sitely modest without being anything of a prude ; abounding in 
intelligence which is never obscured b\ egoism , patient in the 
hour of suffering , strong in time of affliction , a faithful wife , a 
loving mother , a good daughter , and capable, as historv shows, 
of heroism rivalling that of the stronger sex As to the question 


of sexual virtue and morality in Japan, grounds for a conclusive 
verdict are hard to find In the interests of hygiene prostitution 
IS licensed, and that fact is by many critics construeci as proof of 
tolerance But licensing is associated with strict segregation, 
and It results that the great cities are conspicuously free from 
evidences of vice, and that the streets may be traversed by women 
at all hours of the day and night with perfect impunity and with- 
out fear of encountermg offensive spectacles The ratio of 
marriages is approximately 8 46 per thousand units of the popu- 
lation, and the ratio of divorces is i 36 per thousand. There are 
thus about 1 6 divorces for every hundred marriages Divorces take 
place chiefly among the lower orders, w^ho frequently treat marriage 
merely as a test of a couple’s suitability to be helpmates in the 
struggles of life If experience develops incompatibility of temper 
or some other mutually repellent characteristic, separation 
follows as a matter of course On the other hand, divwces among 
persons of the upper classes are comparatively rare, and divorces 
on account of a wife’s unfaithfulness are almost unknown 

Concerning the virtues of truth and probity, extremely con- 
flicting opinions have been expressed The Japanese samurat 
always prided himself on havmg “ no second word ’ He never 
drew his sword without using it , he never gave his word without 
keeping it Yet it may be doubted whether the value attached 
in Japan to the abstract quality, truth, is as high as the value 
attached to it in England, or whether the consciousness of havmg 
told a falsehood weighs as heavily on the heart Much depends 
upon the motive Whatever may be said of the upper class, it 
IS probably true that the average Japanese will not sacrifice 
expediency on the altar of trutli He will be veracious only so 
long as the consequences are not senously injurious Perhaps 
no more can be affirmed of any nation Ihe white lie ” of the 
Anglo-Saxon and the hohen no uso of the Japanese are twins 
In the matter of probity, however, it is possible to speak with 
more assurance There is undoubtedly m the lower ranks of 
Japanese tradesmen a comparatively large fringe of persons 
whose standard of commercial morality is defective They aie 
descendants of feudal days when the mercantile element, being 
counted as the dregs of the population, lost its self-respect 
Against this blemish— which is in process of gradual correction 
— the fact has to ’oe set that the better class of merchants, the 
whole of the artisans and the labouring cUs^sCs in general, obey 
canons of probity fully on a level with the best to be found else- 
where For the rest, Irugality, industry and patience chaiac- 
terize all the bread-winners , courage and burning patriotism are 
attributes of the w'hole nation 

Ihere are five qualities possessed by the Japanese in a marked 
degree The first is frugality Prom lime immemorial the 
great mass of the people have lived in absolute ignorance of 
luxury in any form and in the perpetual presence of a necessity 
to economize Amid these circumstances there has emerged 
capacity to make a little go a long way and to be content with 
the most meagre fare The second quality is endurance It is 
born of causes cognate with those which have begotten frugality 
The average Japanese may be said to live without artificial heat , 
his paper doors admit the light but do not exclude the cold 
His brazier barely suffices to warm his hands and his face 
Equally is he a stranger to methods of artificial cooling He 
takes the frost that winter inflicts and the fever that summer 
brings as unavoidable visitors The third quality is obedience , 
the offspring of eight centuries passed under the shadow of mili- 
tary autcx:racy Whatever he is authoritatively bidden to do, 
that the Japanese will do The fourth quality is altruism In 
the upper classes the welfare of the family has been set above the 
interests of each member The fifth quality is a genius for detail 
Probably this is the outcome of an extraordinarily elaborate 
system of social etiquette Each generation has added some- 
thing to the canons of its predecessor, and for every ten points 
preserved not more than one has been discarded An instinctiv e 
lespect for mmutiae has thus been inculcated, and has gradualh 
extended to aJI the affairs of life That this accuracy may some- 
times degenerate into triviality, and that such absorption in 
trifles may occasionally hide the broad horizon, is conceivable 
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But the only hitherto apparent evidence of such defects is an 
excessive clmgirg to the letter of the law , a marked reluctance 
to exercise discretion , and that, perhaps, is attributable rather to 
the habit of obedience Certainly the J apantse have proved them- 
selves capable of great things, and their achievements seem to 
have been helped rather than retarded b> their attention to detail 

III — Language and Literature 
Language — Since the year 1820, when Klaproth concluded that 
the Japanese language had sprung from the Ural-Altaic stock, 
philologists have busied themselves in tracing its affinities If the 
theories hitherto held with regard to the origin of the Japanese 
people be correct, close relationship should exist between the 
Japanese and the Korean tongues, and possibly between the 
(apanese and the Chinese Aston devoted much study to the 
former question, but although he proved that in construction the 
two have a striking similarity, he could not find any conespond- 
ing likeness m their vocabularies As far back as the beginning 
of the Chnstian era the Japanese and the Koreans could not hold 
intercourse without the aid of interpreters If then the languages 
of Korea and Japan had a common stock, they must have 
branched off from it at a date exceedingly remote As for the 
languages of Japan and Chma, they have remained essentially 
different throughout some twenty centuries in spite of the fact 
that Japan adopted Chine e calligraphy and assimilated Chinese 
literature Mr K Hirai has done much to establish his theorj^ 
that Japanese and Aryan had a common parent But nothing 
has y ct been substantiated Meanwhile an inquirer is confronted 
b> the strange fact that of three neighbouring countries between 
which frequent communication existed, one (China) never 
deviated from an ideographic s( ript , another (Korea) invented 
an alphabet, and the third (Japan) devised a svllabary Anti- 
quaries have sought to show that japan possessed some 
form of script before her first contact with either Korea or 
China But such traces of prehistoric letters as are supposed 
to have been found seem to be corruptions of the Korean 
alphabet rather than independent symbols It is commonly 
believed that the two Japanese svllabane' " which, though 
distinct m form, have identica* sounds -were invented by 
Kukai (790) and Kibi Daijm (760) respectively But the 
evidence of old documents seems to show that these syllabaries 
had a gradual evolution and that neither was the outcome of a 
single scholar’s inventive genius 

'ihc sujutnee of events appears to have been this Japan's 
earliest contact with an oversea people was with the. Korean'*, and 
she made some tentative efiorts to adapt their alpliabet to the 
expression of her own language 1 races of Uicse efforts survived, 
and inspired the idea that the art of writing was practised by the 
Japanese before the opening of intercourse with their continental 
neighbours Korea however, had neither a litciary nor an ethical 
message to deliver, and thus hei sc ipt tailed to attract much atten 
tion Very different was the case when Chin i presented her noble 
code of ( onfucian philosophy and the literature embodying it 
The Japanese then recognized a lofty civilization and placed them 
selves as pupils at its feet, learning its script and deciphenng its 
books Ineir veneration extended to ideographs At first they 
adapted them frankly to then own tongue bor example, the 
ideogiaphs signifying rice or metal or water in Chinese were used to 
convey the same ideas in Japanese Each ideogiaph thus came to 
have two sounds, one Japanese, the other Chinese — eg the ideo- 
graph for nee had for Japanese sound home and for Chinese sound 
Nor was this tlie whole story There were two epochs in Japan s 
study of the Chinese language first, the epoch when she received 
Conmciamsm through Korea and, secondly, the epoch when she 
began to study Buddhism direct from China Whether the sounds 
that came by Korea were corrupt, or whether the interval separating 
these epochs had sulfieed to produce a sensible difference of pronun- 
ciation in China itself, it would seem that the students of liuddhcsm 
who flocked from japan to the Middle Kingdom during the Sui 
era (A v> 589-619) insisted on the accuracy of the pronunciation 
acquired there, although it diverged perceptibly from the pronun- 
ciation already recognized in Japan Thus, m fine, each worel came 
to liavc thice sounds — two Chinese, known as tlie kan and the go, 
and one Japanese, known as the kun For example — 


KAN ' 

‘ GO 

JAPANESE 


SOUND 

SOUND 

SOUND 

meaning 

Set 

Jo 

hoe 

Voice 

Nen 

Zen 

Tosht 

Y'ear 

Jtnkan 

Ningen 

Htto no aida 

Human being 


As to whicli of the first two methods of pronunciation had chro- 
nological precedence, the weight of opinion is that the Man came latei 
than the go Evidently this triplication of sounds had many ths 
advantages, but, on the other hand, the whole Clunese language may 
be said to have been grafted on the Japanese Chinese has the 
widest capacity of any tongue ever invented It consists of tliou 
sands of monosyllabic roots, each having a definite raeanmg These 
monosyllables ma\ be used singly or combined, two, three or four 
at a time, so that the resulting combinations convev almost any 
conceivable shades of meaning Take, for example, the woid 
electricity ' Ihe very idea conveyed was wholly novel in Japan 
But scholars weie immediately able to construct the following — 

Lightning Den 

Exhalation hi 

Electricity Denkt 

Telegram Dempo He -tidings 

Electric light Dento 7 e = lainp 

Negative electricity Indenki /« = the negative principle 

Fositivc tlceli icily i odenki Yo = the positiv c principle 

Thermo dec tricily Netsudenki Vr/AM = heat 

Dynamic electricity Ry ido denkt Ryudo ~ fluid 

Telephone Denwa ITa = Conversation 

Every branch of learning can thus be equipped with a vocabuliiy 
PoKnt, however, as such a vehicle is for expressing thought, its 
ideographic script conshtutes a great obstacle to general accjuisition, 
and the Japanese soon applied themselves to minimizing the difhculty 
by substituting a phonetic system Analysis showed that all the 
required sounds could be conveyed with 47 syllables, and having 
selected the idiographs that corresponded to those sounds, they 
reduced them, hrst, to forms called hiragana, and, secondly, to still 
more simpUlicd forms called katakana 

Such, in brief, is the story of the j ipancse language When we 
come to dissect it, we fin<i several sinking characteristics I irst, 
the construction is unlike that of any Europtan tongue all quahhers 
precede the words they qualify, except prepositions which become 
postpositions Thus insteid of saying " the house of Mr Smith 
IS m tliat street, a Japamso says ^ Smith Mr of house that street 
in IS " Then there is no relative pronoun, and the resulting com 
plication seems great to an English speaking person, as the following 
illustration will show — 

Japanesl English 

Zenaku wo satban suru tame no The unique stinduil which 
\ irtuc vice judging sake of is used for judging viituc or 

mocfnitatu y/htsit no ky^^un wa vice is benevolent conduct 

used unique standard soltlv 

■jiai no k n tada 

benevolence of conduct only 
kore nomi 
this almc 

It will be observed that in the above sentence there arc two untrans 
lated words, wo and wa Ihcsc belong to a group of four auxiliary 
particles calVd te m wo ha (or wa), which serve to mark the cases of 
nouns, /c (or de) being the sign of thw instrumental ablative , nt that 
of the dative , wo that of the objective, and wa that of the nomina 
tiv t Tlicsc exist in the Korean language also, but not m any oth( r 
tongue There are also polite and ordmarv forms of expression, 
ofttn so dilTcrent as to constitute distinct languages , and there 
are a number of honorihcs wluch frequently dischaige the duty of 
pionouns Another marked peculiaiity 1*5 tlial active agency is 
never attributed to neuter nouns A Japanese docs not say the 
poison killed him 'but he died on account of the poison , ' nor 
docs he say the war has caused commodities to appreciitc,' but 
commodities have appreciated in consetiuencc of the war " That 
the language loses much force owing to this hnutation cannot be 
denied metaphor and allt gor) aic almost completely banished 
Tlie difihculties that confront an Occidental who attempts to learn 
J Ipancse are enormous There are three languages to be acquired 
hrst, the ordinary colloquial , second, the polite colloquial , and, 
third, the written Ihe ordinary colloquial differs materially from 
its polite form, and both arc as unlike the written form as modern 
Itahan is unlike ancient Latin Add to this,' writes Professor 
B II Chamberlain, the necessity of committing to memory two 
syllabaries, one of which has many variant forms, and at least two 
or three thousand Chinese ideographs, in foims standard and cursive 
— ideographs, too, most of which are susceptible of three or four 
different readings according to circumstance, — add, further, that all 
these kinds of wiitten symbols are apt to be encountered pell mcll 
on the same page, and the task of mastering Japanese becomes almost 
Herculean " In view of all this there is a strong movement in 
favoui of romanizing the Japanese script that is to say, abolishing 
the ideograph and adopting in its place the Roman alphabet But 
while every one appreciates the magnitude of the relief that would 
thus be afforded, there has as yet been little substantial progress 
A language wluch has been adapted from its infancy to ideogr^hic 
transmission cannot easily be ntted to phonetic uses 

Dictionaries — F Brmkley, An Unabridged Japanese English 
Dictionary (Tokyn, 1896), Y Shimada, Bnglish-J apanese Dictionary 
(Tokv^o, 1897), Webster’s Dictioniry, trans into Japanes (Toky6, 
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1899) , J H Gubbins, Dictionary of Chinese Japanese Words (3 vols , 
London, 1889) , J C Hepburn, J apanese- English and Fnelish- 
Japanese DtUionary (London, 1903) , E M Satow and I Masakata, 
English- Japanese Dictionary (London, 1904) 

Literature — From the neighbouring continent the Japanese 
derived the art of transmitting ideas to paper But as to 
the date of that acquisition there is doubt An authenticated 
work compiled ad 720 speaks of historiographers having been 
appointed to collect local records for the first time m 403, 
from which it is to be inferred that such officials had already 
existed at the court Ihere is also a tradition that some kind 
of general history was compiled in 620 but destroyed by fire 
in 645 At all events, the earliest book now extant dates from 
712 Its origin IS described in its preface When the emperor 
lemmu (673-686) ascended the throne, he found that there did 
not exist any revised collection of the fragmentary annals of the 
chief families He therefore caused these annals to be collated 
There happened to be among the court ladies one Hiycda no Are, 
who was gifted with an extraordinary memory Measures were 
taken to instruct her in the genuine traditions and the old lan- 
guage of former ages, the intention being to have the whole ulti- 
mately dictated to a competent scribe But the emperor died 
before the project could be consummated, and for twenty-five 
years Are’s memory remained the sole depository of the collected 
annal > Then, under the auspices of the empress Gemmyo, the 
original plan was carried out in 712, Yasumaro being the scribe 
The work that resulted is known as the Kojtkt {Record of Ancient 
Matters) It has been accurately translated by Professor B H 
Chdimh^r\,\\Ti{Transactwns of the istattc Society of Japan, wo) x ), 
who, in a preface justly regarded by students of Japan as an 
exegctical classic, makes the pertinent comment “ J iking the 
word Altaic in its usual acc cptation, viz as the generic name of 
all the languages belonging to the Manchu, Mongohan, Turkish 
and Finnish groups, not onl> the archaic, but the classical, 
litciature of Japan carries us back several centuries beyond the 
earliest extant documents of any other Altaic tcrnguc ” By the 
teim “ archaic ” is to be understood the puie Japanc'^e language 
of earliest times, and bv the term “ classical ” the quasi Chinese 
language which came into use for literary purposes when Japan 
appropriated the civilization of her great neighbours I he 
Kojtki IS written in the archaic form that is to say, the language 
IS the language of old Japan, the script, although ideographic , is 
used phonetically only, and the casc-indicators are represented 
by Chinese characters having the same sounds It is a species of 
saga, setting forth not cmly the heavenly beginnings of the Japan- 
ese race, but also the story of creation, the succession of the 
various sovereigns and the salient events of their reigns, the 
whole interspersed with songs, many of which may be attributed 
to the 6th century, while some doubtless date from the founh or 
even the third This Kojtkt marks the parting of the ways 
Already by the time of its compilation the influence of Chinese 
civilization and Chinese literature had prevailed so greatly in 
[apan that the next authentic work, composed only eight years 
later, was completely Chinese in style and embodied Chinese 
traditions and Chinese philosophical doctrines, not distinguishing 
them from their Japanese context This volume was called the 
Nihongi {Chronicles of Japan) It may be said to have wholly 
supplanted its predecessor m popular favour, for the classic style 
— that IS to say, the Chinese — had now come to be regarded as 
the only erudite script The Chr&mcles re-traversed much of the 
ground already gone over by the Record, preserving many of the 
songs in occasionally changed form, omitting some portions, 
supplementing others, and imparting to the whole such an 
exotic character as almost to disqualify the work for a plat e in 
Japanese literature Yet this was the style which thenceforth 
prevailed among the litterati of Japan “ Standard Chinese soon 
became easier to understand than archaic Japanese, as the former 
alone was taught in the schools, and the native language changed 
rapidly during the centurv or two that followed the diffusion 
of the foreign tongue and civilization ” (Chamberlain) The 
neglect into which the Kojtkt fell lasted until the 17th century 
Almost simultaneously with its appearance in type (1644) 
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and its consequent accessibility, there arose a galaxy of 
scholars under whose influence the archaic style and the ancient 
Japanese traditions entered a period of renaissance The story 
of this period and of its products has been admirably told by Sir 
Ernest Satow (“ Revival of Pure Shinto, ’ Proceedings of the 
Asiatic Society of Japan, vol 111 ), whose essay, together with 
Professor Chamberlain’s Kojikt, the same author’s introduction 
to The Classical Poetry of the Japanese, and Mr W G Aston’s 
Nthongt, are essential to e\cry student of Japanese literature 
To understand this 17th century renaissance, knowledge of one 
fact is necessary, namely, that about the year a d 810, a cele- 
brated Buddhist priest, Kukai, who had spent several years 
studying in ( hina, compounded out of Buddhism, Confucianism 
and Shinto a system of doctrine called RyPhu Shinto (Dual 
Shinto), the prominent tenet of which was that the Shinto deities 
were merely transmigrations of Buddhist divinities By this 
device Japanese conservatism was effectual!)^ conciliated, and 
Buddhism became in fact the creed of the nation, its positive 
and practical precepts entirely eclipsing the agnostic intuition- 
alism of Shinto Against this hybrid faith several Japanese 
scholars arrayed themselves m the 17th and i8th centuries, the 
greatest of them being Mabuchi and Motoori The latter’s 
magnum opus, Kojikiden {Exposition of the Record of Ancient 
Matters), declared by Chamberlain to bt “ perhaps the most 
admirable work of which Japanese erudition can boast, ’ con- 
sists of 44 large volumes, devoted to elucidating the Kojtkt and 
resuscitating the Shinto cult as it existed in the earliest days 
This great work of reconstruction was only one feature of the 
literary activity which marked the 17th and i8th centuries, 
when, under lokugawa rule, the blessing of long-unknown 
peace came to the nation lyeyasu himself devoted the last 
years of his life to collecting ancient manuscripts In his 
(ountry retreat at Shizuoka he formed one of the richest libraiies 
ever brought together in Japan, and by will he bequeathed the 
Japanese section of it to his eighth son, the feudal chief of 
Owari, and the (hincse section to his ninth son, the prime of 
Kishu, with the result that under the former feudatory’s auspices 
two works of considerable merit w ere produced treating of anc lent 
ceremonials and supplementing the Nihongi Much more 
memorable, however was a library formed by lyeyasu’s grand- 
son the feudal chief of Mito (1662-1700), who not only collected 
a vast quantity of books hitherto scattered among Shmte") and 
Buddhist monasteries and private houses, but also employed 
a number of scholars to compile a history unprecedented in 
magnitude, the Dai-N ihon-shi It consisted of 240 volumes, and 
it became at once the standard in its own branch of literature 
Still more comprehensive was a book emanating from the same 
source and treating of court ceremonials It ran to more than 
500 volumes, and the emperor honoured the work by bestowing 
on It the title Reigt Ruiten {Rules of Ceremonials) These com- 
pilations together with the Nihon Gwaisht {History of Japan 
Outside the 6 written by Rai Sanyo and published in 1827, 
constituted the chief sources of historical knowledge before the 
Meiji era Rai Sanyo devoted twenty years to the preparation 
of his 22 volumes and took his materials from 259 Japanese and 
Chinese works But neither he nor his predec essors recognized 
in history anything more than a vehicle for recording the mere 
sequence of events and their relations, together with some account 
of the personages concerned Their volumes make profoundly 
dry reading Vicarious interest, however, attaches to the pro- 
ductions of the Mito School on account of the political influence 
they exercised in rehabilitating the nation’s respect for the throne 
by unveiling the picture of an epoch prior to the usurpations 
of military feudalism The struggles of the great rival clans, 
replete with episodes of the most tragic and stirring character, 
inspired quasi-historical narrations of a more popular character, 
which often took the form of illuminated scrolls But it was not 
until the Meiji era that history, in the modern sense of the term, 
began to be written During Tecent times many students have 
turned their attention to this branch of literature Works of 
wide scope and clear insight have been produced, and the 
Historiographers’ section in the Imperial University of Tokyo 
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has been for several years engaged m collecting and collating 
materials for a history which will probably rank with anything 
of the kind in existem e 


In their poetry above everything the Japanese have remained 
impervious to alien influences It owes this conservation to its 
p prosody Without rhyme, without variety of metre, 

^ without elasticity of dimensions, it is also without 
known counterpart lo alter it in any way would be to depnvc 
it of all distinguishing characteristics At some remote date a 
Japanese maker of songs seems to have discovered tliat a peculiar 
and very fascinating rhythm is produced by lines containing 
5 syllables and 7 syllables alternately That is Japanese j>octry 
(ufa or tanka) There arc generally five lines the first and third 
consisting of 5 syllables, the second, fourth and fifth of 7, making a 
total of 3 1 in all The number of lines is not compulsory sometimes 
they may reach to thirty, forty or even more, but the alternation of 
p and 7 syllables is compulsory The most attenuated form of all 
13 the hokku (or haikai) which consists of only three hnes, namely, 
17 syllables Necessarily the ideas embodied in such a narrow 
vehicle must be fragmentary Thus it results that Japanese poems 
are, for the most part, impressionist , they suggest a great deal more 
than they actually express Here is an example — 


Momiji ha wo J 

Ka/e m makasete More fleeting than the glint of 

Miru yon mo [withered leaf wind blown, the 

Hakanaki mono wa I thing called life 

Inochi nan ken J 


There is no English metre with this peculiar cadence 

It IS not to be inferred that the wj iters of Japan, enamoured as 
they were of Chinese ideographs and Chinese style, deliberately ex 
cludeel everything C hinese from the realm of poetry On the con tiary, 
many of them look pleasure 111 composing versiclcs to which C hmese 
words were arlmitted and which showed something ot the parallel- 
ism ' peculiar to Chinese poetry, since the first ideograph of the last 
line was required to be identical with the final ideograph Hut 
rhyme was not attempted, and the syllabic metre of Japan was 
pic served, the alternation of 5 and 7 being, however, dispensed with 
Such couplets were called shi to distinguish them from the pure 
Japanese uta or tanka fhe two greatest masters of Japanese poetry 
were Hitomaro and Akahito, both of the early 8th century, and next 
lo them stands Tsurayuki, who flourished at the beginning of the 
loth century, and is not supi>osed to have transmitted his mantle 
to any successor The choicest productions of the former two with 
those of many other poets were brought together in 756 and cmlxxhed 
m a book called the Manyoshu {Collection of a Myriad Leaves) The 
volume remained unique until the bcginningof the roth century, hen 
(a d 905) fsurayuki and three coadjutors compiled the hohne^hn 
{Collection of Odes Ancient and Modern), thQ first of twenty one similar 
anthologies between the nth and the 15th centuries, which con- 
stitute the Ntju ichi Dat shft {Anthologies of the One and Twenty 
Reigns) If to these we add the Hyaku-ninshu {Hundred Odes by a 
Hundred Poets) brought together by Teika Ky 5 in the 13th century, 
we have all the classics of Japanese poetry For the composition 
of the uta gradually deteriorated from the end of the 9th century, 
when a game called uta-awa^e became a fashionable pastime, and 
aristocratic men and women tned to string together vcroicles of 31 
syllables, careful of the form and careless of the thought The 
uta awase, in its later developments, may not unjustly be compared 
to the Occidental game of oouts-nmis The poetry of the nation 
remained immovable in the ancient groove until v eiy modern times, 
when, either by direct access to the originals or through the medium 
of very defective translations, the nation became acquainted with 
the masters of Occidental song A small coterie of authors, headed 
by Professor Toyama, then attempted to revolutionize Japanese 
poetry by recasting it on European lines But the project failed 
signally, and indeed it may well be doubted whether the Japanese 
language can be adapted to such uses 

It was under the auspices of an empress (Suiko) that the first 
historical manuscript is said to have been compiled in 620 It was 
under the auspices of an empress (GemmyO) that the 
of Ancient M alters transcribed (712) from the 

Of womtm jjpg ^ court lady And it was under the auspices of an 
that the Chronicles of Japan were composed 
Litermt {j2o) To women, indeed, from the 8th century onwards 
may be said to have been entrusted the guardianship of the pure 
Japanese language, the classical, or Chinese, form being adopted by 
men The distmction continued throughout the ages To this day the 
stxikcn language of Japanese women is appreciably simpler and softer 
than that of the men, and to this day while the educate woman uses 
the hiragana syllabary in writing, eschews Chinese words and rarely 
pens an ideograph, the educated man employs the ideograph 
entirely, and translates his thoughts as far as possible into the 
mispronounced Chinese words without recourse to which it would 
be impossible for him to discuss any scientific subject, or even to 
refer to the details of his daily business Japan was thus enriched 
with two works of very high merit, the Genft Monoj^art {c 1004) 
and the Makura no Zdshi (about the same date) former, by 


Murasaki no Shikibu— jrobably a pseudonym — was the first novel 
composed in Japan !^fore her time there had been many mono- 
gatari (narratives), but all consisted merely of short stones, mythical 
or ouasi-histoncal, whereas Murasaki no Shikibu did for Japan what 
Ficldmg and Richardson did for England Her work was a prose 
epic of real life," the life of her hero, Genp Her language is graceful 
and natural, her sentiments are rehned and sober , and, as Mr Aston 
well says, her “ story flows on easily from one scene of real life to 
another, giving us a varied and minutely detailed picture of life and 
society in KiAto, such as we possess for no other country at the same 
period " The Makura no /oshi {Pillow Sketches), like the Genp 
Monogatari, was by a noble lady — Sci Shonagon — but it is simply a 
record of daily events and fiigiti e thoughts, though not in the form 
of a diary I he book is one of the most natural and unaffected 
comix)sitions ever wntten bndcsignedlj it conveys a wonderfully 
lealistic picture of anstocratx life and social ethics in Kioto at the 
beginning of the nth century ‘ If we compare it with anything 
that Europe has to show at this period, it must be admitted that it 
is indeed a remarkable work What a revelation it would be if 
we had the court life of Alfred's or Canute s reign depicted to us in 
a similar way ^ " 

The penod from the early part of the r4th century to the opening 
of the r7th is generally regaided as the dark age of Japanese litera 
tiire 1 he constant wars of the time left their impress Dmrk 

upon everything To them is due the fact tliat the ^ 
two principal works compiled during this epoch were, ^ 

one pohtical, the other quasi historical In the former, Jinkoshoto 
ki {History of the True Succession of the Divine Monarchs), Kitabatake 
Chikafusa (M4C>) undertook to prove that of the two sovereigns 
then disputing for supremacy m Japan, Go Daigo was the rightful 
monarch , in the latter, Taihei kt {History of Great Peace), Kojima 
(1370) devoted his pages to describing the events of contempo- 
raneous history Neither work can be said to possess signal literar> 
merit, but both had memorable consequences hor the Jinkoshoto-ki , 
by its strong advocacy of the mikados administrative rights as 
against the usurpations of military feudalism, may be said to have 
sowed the seeds of Japan's modern polity , and the Tathei~kt, bv 
its erudite diction, skilful ihetonc, simplification of old gram 
matical constructions and copious intcrpolabon of Chinese woids 
furnished a model for many imitators and laid the foundations 
of Japan's 19th century style I he Tathei ki produced another 
notable effect it inspired pubhc readers who soon developed into 
historical raconteurs , a class of professionals who are almost as 
much in vogue to-day as they wore 500 yeais ago Belonging to 
about the same period as the Jinkoshoto kt, another classic occupies 
s leading place in Japanese esteem It is the Tsure zure-gusa 
{Materials for Dispelling Ennui), by Kenko boshi, described by Mr 
Aston as " one of the most delightful oases m Japanese literature , 
a collection of short sketches, anecdotes and css^s on all imaginable 
subjects, something in the manner of Seldcn's Table Talk " 

The so called dark age of Japanese literature was not cntnely 
unproductive it gave the drama {No) to Japan Tradition ascribes 
the origin of the drama to a religious dance of a panto- _ 

mimic character, callcsi Kagura and associated with * urama 
Shinto ceremonials The No, however, owed its development 
mainly to Buddhist influence During the medieval era of inter 
necinc strife the Buddhist priests were the sole depositaries of literary 
tahnt, and seeing that from the close of the i4lh century, the 
Shinto mime (Kagura) was largely employed by the military class 
to invoke or acknowledge the assistance of the gods, the monks of 
Buddha set themselves to compose librettos for this mime , and the 
performance, thus modified, received the name of Nu Briefly 
speaking, the No was a dance of the most stately character, adapted 
to the incidents of dramas ' which embrace within their scope a 
world of legendary lore, of quaint fancies and of religious sentiment " 
Their motives were chiefly conhned to such themes as the law of 
retribution to which all human beings arc subjected, the transiton 
ness of life and the advisability of shaking off from one's feet the dust 
of this sinful world But some were of a purely martial nature 
This difference is probably explained by the fact that the idea of 
thus modifying the< Kagura had its origin in musical recitations 
from the scmi romantic semi historical narratives of the 14th cen 
tury Such recitations were given by itinerant Bonzes, and it is 
easy to understand the connexion between them and the No Very 
soon the No came to occupy m the estimation of the military class a 
position similar to that held by the tanka as a literary pursuit, and 
the gagaku as a musical, in the Imperial court All the great ansto 
crats not only patronized the No but were themselves ready to take 
part in it Costumes of the utmost magnificence were worn, and 
the chiselling of masks for the use of the performers occupied scores 
of artists and ranked as a high glyptic accomplishment There arc 
335 classical dramas of this kind in a compendium called the V ^kyoka 
Tsfige, and many of them are inseparably connected with the names 
of Kwanami Kiyotsugu (1406) and his son Motokiyo (i 455 )» who arc 
counted the fathers of the art For a moment, when the tide of 
Western civilization swept over Japan, the No seemed likely to be 
permanently submergea But the renaissance of nationalism 
{kokusut hoson) saved the venerable drama, and owing to the 
exertions of Prince Iwakura, the aitist Hosho Kuro and Umewaka 
Minoru, it stands as high as ever in popular favour Concerning the 
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five schools into which the No is divided, their chardcieristics and 
tJieir diiferences—thefic are matters o< interest to the initiated alone 
Ihe Japanese are essentially a laughter loving people They are 
highly susceptible of tragic emotions, but they tuin gladly to the 
P brighter phases of lile Hence a need was soon felt 

me tarce something to dispel tht pessimism of the No, and 

that something took the form of comedies played m the interludes 
of the No and called hyc>gfn (mad words) Ihe Kyogen needs no 
elaborate description it is a pure farce, never inunodest 01 vulgar 
The classic drama No and its companion the Kyogen had two 
childicn, the Jorurt and the Kabukt They were born at the close 
Th Thaat century and they owed tbcir origm to the 

a earre growing influence of the commercial class, who asserted 
a right to be amus^ but were excluded from enjoyment of the 
aristocratic Nu and the Kyogen Ihe J6run is a dramatic ballad, 
sung or reated to the accompaniment of the samisen anti in unison 
with the movements of puppets It came into existence m Kioto 
and was thence transferred to \edo (Tokyo), where the greatest of 
Japanese playwrights, Chikamatsu Monzaemon (i0^3r-i724), and a 
musician of exceptional talent, Takemoto Gidayfi, collaborated to 
render this puppet drama a highly popular entertainment It 
flourished for nearly 200 years m Yeoo, and is still occasionally 
performed m Osaka Like the No the Jorun dealt always with 
sombre themes, and was supplemented by the Kabuki (farce) 
Tins last owed its inception to a priestess who, having abandoned 
her holy vocation at the call of love, espoused dancmg as a means of 
livelihood and trained a number of girls for the purpose The law 
presently mterdicted these female comedians {onna Mabtikt) m the 
interests of public morality, and they were succeeded by boy 
comedians’ {wakashu kabukt) who simulated womens ways and 
weft vetoed in their turn, pving place to yaro kabukt (comedians 
with queues) Gradually tne Kabuki developed the features of a 
genuine theatre , the actor and the playwright were discriminated, 
and, the performances taking the form of domestic drama {Wagoto 
and Sewamono) or historical drama {Aragoto or Jtdaimono), actors 
of perpetual fame sprang up, as Sakata fojuro and Ichikawa 
Hanjinro (1C60-1704) Mimetic posture dances (Shosagoto) were 
always introduced as mterludcs , past and present indiscriminately 
contributed to the playwright s subjects , realism was earned to 
extremes , a revolvmg stage and all me^anical acccssones were 
i>upph)cd , female parts were invanablv taken by malew, who attained 
almost mCTcdiblc skill m these simulations , a chorus — relic of the 
N 5 — chanted expositions of profound scntimeuts or thnUing mci 
dents , and histnonic talent of the very highest order -was often 
displayed But the habukt-za and its yakusha (actors) remained 
always a plebeian institution No samurai freauented the former 
or associated with the Utter* With the mtroauction of Western 
eivilization m modem times, however, the theatre ceased to be 
tabooed by the anstocracy Men and women of all ninks began to 
visit it , the emperor himself consented (1887) to vntness a perform 
ance by the great stars of the stage at the pnvate residence of Marquis 
Inouye , a dramatic reform association was organized by a number of 
promuicnt noblemen and scholars , drastic efiorts were made to 
purge the old historical dramas of anachronisms and mconsistenaes, 
and at length a theatre (the VurakM za) was Iniilt on purely European 
lines, where instead of sittmg from mommg to night witnessing 
one long drawn-out drama with interludes of whole farces, a visitor 
may devote only a few evenmg hours to the pastime The Shosa 
goto lias not been abolished, nor is there any reason v hy it should be 
It has graces and beauties of its own There remains to be noted 
the incursion of amateurs into the histrionic realm In former times 
the actor s profession was absolutely exclusive in Japan Children 
were trained to wear their fathers' mantles, and the idea that a non 
professional could tread the hallowed ground of the stage did not 
enter any imagination But with the advent of the new regimen m 
Meiii days there arose a desire for social plays depicting the life of the 
modern generation, and as these “ croppy dramas ’ i^zampatsu- 
mono) — so called in allusion to the European method of ciittmg the 
hair close - were not includeri m the repertoire of the orthooox 
theatre, amateur troupes (known as sosht yakusha) were organised 
to fill the void Even Shakespeare has been pUyed by these ama 
tears, and the abundant wit of the Japanese is on the way to enrich 
the stage with modern farces of uni]|ue9tionable merit 

The Tokugawa era (160^-1867), which popularized the drama, had 
other memorable effects upon Japanese literature Yodo, the sho 
> gun’s capital, displaced Kioto as the centre of literary 
/ activity Its population of more than a million, includ 

^ V * ing all sorts and conditions of men — notably wealthy 

Bra merchants and mechanics— constituted a new audience 

to which authors had to address themselves , and an 
unparalleled development of mental activity necessitated wholesale 
drafts upon the Chinese vocabulary To this may be attributed the 
appearance of a group of men known as kangakusha (Chinese scholars) 
fhe most celebiated among them were Fujiwara Seikwa (1560- 
ibtg), who introduced his countrymen to the philosophy of Chu Hi , 
Hayashi Hasan (1583-1657), who wrote 170 treatises on scholastic 
and moral subjects, Kaibara Ekken (1630-1714), tcachei of a fine 
system of ethics, Arai ilakuseki (1657-1725), histonan, philosopher, 
statesman and financier and Muro Kiuso, the second great exponent 
of Chu Hi’s philasophy ** Japan owes a profound debt of gratitude 
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to the kangakusha of that time For their day and country they were 
emphatically the salt of earth ” But iiatuially not all were believers 
in the same philosophy The fervour of the foUovvers of Chu Hi 
(the orthodox school) could not fail to provoke opposition Thu^ 
some arose who declared allegiance to the idealistic intuitionalism 
of Wang Yang-mmg, and others advocated direct study of the works 
of Confucius and Mencius Connected with this rejection of Chu 
Hi were such eminent names as those of Ito Junsai (1627-1718), 
Ito Tfigai (161^1736), Ogyu Ssrai (1666-1728) and Dazai Shuntai 
(1679-174/) These Chinese scholars made no secret of their 
contempt for Buddhism, and in their turn they were held in aversion 
by the Buddhists and Iht Japanese scholars [wagakusha)^ so that the 
second half of the i8th century was a time of perpetual wrangling 
and controversy The worshippers at the shrine of Chinese philo 
sophy evoked a reactionary spint of nationalism, jusl as the excessive 
worsnip of Occidental Civilization was destined to do in the rgth 
century 

Apart fiom philosophical researches and the development of 
the drama, as above related, the Tokugawa era is remarkable for 
folk-lore, moral discourses, fiction and a peculiar form of poetry 
This last does not demand much attention Its principal variety 
is the haihai^ which is nothing more than a tanka shorn of its con 
eluding foul teen syllables, and therefore virtually identical with the 
hokku, already described The name of Basho is immemonally 
associated with this kind of Iilliputian vcrsiclc, which reached the 
exlrcanc of impressionism A more important addition to Japanese 
literature was made in the 17th century m the form of children’s 
tales (Otogibanashi) They are charmingly simple and graceful, 
and they have been rendered into English again and again since the 
beginning of the Meiji era But wncthci they are to be regarded as 
genuine folk lore or merely as a branch of the fiction of the age when 
they iirst appeared in book form, remains uncertain Of fiction 
proper there was an abundance The pioneer of this kind of litera- 
ture IS considered to have been Saikaku (1641-1693), who wrote 
sketches of everyday life as he saw it, short tales of some merit 
and novels which deal with the most disreputable phases of human 
existence His notable successors m the same line were two men of 
Kijto, named lisho (1675-1745) and Kiseki (1666-1716) They had 
their own publishing house, and its name Hackimonp ya (figure of- 
cight store) came to be indelibly associated with this kind of IiUra 
ture But these men did little more than pave the way for the true 
romantic novel, which first took shape untler the hai d of Sant6 
Kyoden (1761-1816), and culminated m the works of Bakin, Tane- 
Inko, bamba, Jkku, Shunsui and their successors Of nearly all the 
boolw m this class it may be said that they deal largely m sensation 
abam and pornography, tJxough it docs not follow that their lairguage 
IS either coarse or licentious The life of the virtuous Japanese 
woman being essentially uneventful, these romanc sts not unnatur 
ally sought their female types among dancing girls and courtesans 
The books were profusely illustrated with wood-cuts and ehromo- 
xylographs from pictures of the uktyoe masters, who, like the play 
wnght, the actor and the romancer, ministered to the plcvsure of 
the man in the street Brief mention must also be made of two 
other kinds of books belonging to this epoch namely, the ^htngaku- 
sko (ethical essays) and tho jUsitroku mono (true records) The 
latter were often little more than histoncai novels founded on facts , 
and the former, though nominally intended to engraft the dof trines 
of Buddlnsm and bnmto upon the philosophy of China, were really 
of rationalistic tendency 

Although the incursions made into Chmefc-e phik)»oph\ and the 
revival of Japanese traditions during the lokugawa Epoch con In 
buted materially to the overthrow of feudalism and 
the restoiation of the I hrone’s administrative power, 
the immediate tendency of tlie last two events was to 
divert the nation s attention wholly from the study of cithoi 
Confucianism 01 tlio Record of Anewnt Matters A nniveisal llnrst 
set in for Oeeidwiitdl science and literature, so that students 
occupied themselves everywhere with readers and grammars 
modelled on European lines rather than with the Analects or the 
hoiiki English at onre became the language of learning Thus 
the three colleges which formed the nucleus of the Imperial Lniver 
sity of Tokyt) were presided over by a graduate of Michigan College 
(Professor Toyama), a member of the English bar (Professor 
Hdzumi) and a graduate of Cambridge (Baron Kikuchij If Japan 
was emmeatly fortunate m the men wlio directed her political 
career at tliat time, she was equally favoured m those that presided 
over her literary culture Fukuzawa Yukichi, fouifder of the 
Keio Gijuku, now one of Japan’s four umversiti^, did more Uian 
any of hia contemporaries by wnting and speaking to spiead a 
knowledge of the West, its ways and its thoughts, and Naxamura 
Kmu laboured m the same cause by translating bmiles's Self-help 
and Mill’s Representative Government A universal geography (by 
Uchida Masao) , a history of nations (by Mitsukuri Kinsho) , a 
translation of Chambers's Encyclopaedia by the department of 
education , Japa^iese renderings of Herbert Spencer and of Guizot 
and Buckle— all these made their appearance during^ the first fourteen 
years of ihe epoch The influence of politics may be strongly 
traced m the literature of that time, for the first romances produced 
by the new aohixfl were all of a political character Kethonu Btdan 
[Model for Statesmen t with Epaminondas for hero) by Yano Fumio^ 
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SeUhnbat {Plmn-bhssdms m Snow) and Kwahwan 0 {Nightingale mong officialdom at that tunc to brook such assaults Ihe hcho Shimbun 
Flowers) by Suychiio Tins idea of bubserving litgiature to jx>litJC5d was suppressed , 1 ukuchi uas thrust into prison, and all journals 
ends IS said to Iiave been suggested by Nakae lokusukc s translation or pciiodicals except those having official sanction were vetoed 
of Rousseau's Contrat social The year 1882 saw Julius Caesar in a At the beginning of 1868 only two newspapers remained m the field 
Japanese dress The translator was Tsuboiichi Shoyo, one of the Very soon, however, the enlightened makers of modern [apan 
greatest writers of the Meiji era His Shosetsu Shtnsu* {Essentials appreciated the importance of journalism, and in 1871 the Shimbun 
of a Novel) was an eloquent plea for realism as contrasted with the Zasstu {News Periodical) was started under the auspices of the 
artificiality of the characters depicted by Bakm, and his own works illustrious Kido Shortlv afterwards there appeared in \ okohama — 
illustrative of this theory took the public by storm He also brought whence it was subsequentl3^ transferred to Tokyo — the Mainichi 
out the first literary periodical published in Japan, namely, the Shimbun {Daily News), the first veritable daily and also the first 
Waseda Bungaku, so called because Tsubouchi was professor of journal printed with movable types and foreign presses Us editor-' 
literature in the Waseda University, an institution founded by Count were Numa Monkage, Shiraada Saburo and Koizuka Ryu, all des 
Okuma, whose name cannot be omitted from any history of Meiji tined to become celebrated not only m the field of journalism bu 
literature, not as an author but as a patron As illustrating the also in that of politics It has often been said of the Japanese tha 
rapid development of familiarity with foreign authors, a Jamnese they are slow in forming a decision but very quick to act upon it 
retrospect of the Meiji era notes that whereas Macaulay^s Essays This was illustrated in the case of journalism In 1870 the country 
were in the curriculum of thoimpcnal University n 1881-1882, they possessed only two quasi journals, both under official auspices Ii 
were studied, five or six years later, m secondary schools, and pupils 1875 it possessed over 100 periodicals and daily newspapers Ih< 
of the latter were able to read with understanding the works of most conspicuous were the Ntcht Ntcht Shimbun {Daily News), th( 
Goldsmith, Tennyson and Thackeray Up to Isiibouchi s time the Yubtn Hiichi {Postal Intelligence), the Choya Shimbun {(rovevnmen 
Meiji literature v/as all in the literary lan^agc, but there was then and People News)), the Akebono Shimbun {The Dawn), and the 
formed a society calling itself Kenyusha, some of whose associates — Matmcht Shimbun {Daily News) These were called the five 
as Bimyosai — used the colloquial language in their works, while great journals ' The Ntcht Ntcht Shimbun had an editor of con- 
others — as Koyo, R6han, <flc — went back to the classical diction spicuous literary ability in Fukuchi Gemchiro, and the Hoc hi Shim- 
of the Genroku era (1055-1703) Rohan is one of the most renowned bun, its chief rival, received assistance from such men as Yano 
of Japan's modern authors, and some of his historical romances have Fumio, Fujita Makichi, Inukai Ki and Minoura Katsundo Jaj^an 
had wide \ogue Mcanwlule the business of translating went on had not yet any political parties, but the ferment that preceded 
apace Great numbers of European and American authors were their birth was abroad The newspaper press being almost entirely 
rendered into Japanese — Calderon, Lytton, Disraeli, Byron, Shake in the hands of men whose interests suggested wider opening of the 
speare, Milton, Turgucniev, Carlyle, Daudet, Emerson, Hugo, Heme, door to official preferment, nearly all editorial pens were directed 
Dc Qumcey, Dickens, Korner, Goethe — their name is legion and their against the government So strenuous did this campaign become 
influence upon Japanese literature is conspicuous In 1888 a that, in 1875, a press law was enacted empowering the minister of 
pecial course of German literature wa^ inaugurated ot the Irnpciial home affairs and the police to suspend or suppress a journal and to 
University, and with it is associated the name of Mon Ogai, Japan s fine or imprison its editor without public tnal Many suffered under 
most faithful interpreter of Geiman thought and speech Virtually this law, but the ultimate effect was to invest the press with new 
every hterary magnate of the Occident has found one or more inter populanty, and very soon the newspapers conceived a device which 
preters in modern Japan Accurate reviewers of the era have effectually protected then literary staff, for they employed dummy 
divided it into periods of two or three years each, according to tlic editors " whose sole function was to go to prison in htu of the true 
various groups of foreign authors that were in vogue, and every year editor 

sec's a largo addition to the number of Japanese who study the Japanese journalistic wnting in these early years of Meiji w is 
masterpieces of Western literature in the original marred by extreme and pedantic classicism There had not yet 

Newspapers, as the term is understood in the West, did not exist been any real escape from the tradition which assigned the crown 
1 1 old Japan, though block printed leaflets were occasionally issued of scholarship to whatever author drew mo^t largely upon the 
to describe some specially stirring event Yet the resources of the Chinese language and learning The example set 
Japanese were not entirely unacquainted with by the Imperial court, and still set by it, did not tend to correct 
atttl journalism During tlie last decades of the factory at this style The sovereign, whether speaking by rescript or by 

Periodicals Deshima the Dutch traders made it a yearly custom to ordinance, never addressed the bulk of his subjects His words 
submit to the governor of Nagasaki selected extracts were taken from sources so classical as to be iitteulgibie to only the 
^rom newspapers aanving from Batavia, and these extracts, liaving highly educated minority The newspapers sacrificed their audience 
been translated into Japanese, were forwarded to the court in Yedo to their erudition and preferred classicism to circulation Iheir 
together with their originals To such compilations the name of columns were thus a sealed book to the whole of the lower middle 
Oranda fusetsu-sho {Dutch Reports) was given Immediately after classes and to the entire female population The \ omtnn Shimbun 
the conclusion of the first treaty in 1857, the Yedo authorities {Buy and Read Newi) was the first to break away fioin this peini- 
nstructed the office for studying foreign Iwoks {Dunsho tonshirabe cious fashion Lstiblishcd in 1875, it adopted a style midway 
to translate excerpts from European c.nd American journals between the classical and the colloquial, and it appended the 
Occasionally these translations were copied for circulation among syllabic characters to each ideograph, so that its columns became 
officials, but the bulk of the people knew nothing of them Thus the intelligible to e\ ory reader of ordinary education It w is followed 
first real newspaper did not set the light until 1861, when a Yedo by the Vein Shimbun {Pictorial New paper), the fust to insert lUus 
publisher brought out the Batavia New^, a compilation of ituns trations and to publish feaiUeton romances Both of these journals 
from foreign newspapers, printed on Japanese paper from 'ivooden devoted space to social news, a radical depaiturc from the austere 
blocks tntirely devoid of local interest, this journal did not restrictions observed by their aristocratic contemporaries 
survive for more than a few months It was followed, in 1804, Jbe year 1881 saw tho nation divided into political parties and 

the Shimbun shi {News), which was published in Yokohama, with within mcasuicd distance of constitutional government Thence 
Kishida Ginko for editor and John Hiko for sub editor The latter fmth the great majority of the newspapers and peno- 

had been cast away, many years previously, on the coast of the aicals ranged themselves under the flag of this or that Bra of 

United States and had become a naturalized Amencan citizen He party An era of embittered polemics ensued The Political 

retained a knowledge of spoken japanese, but the ideographic senpt journals, while fightuig continuously against each Parties 

was a sealed book to him, and his editorial part was hmited to oral others principles, agreed m attacking the ministry, 

translations from American journals which the editor committed and the latter found it necessary to establish organs of its own which 
to wnting The Shimbun-sht essayed to collect domestic news as preached the German system of state autocracy Editors seemed to 
well as foreign It was published twice a month and might possibly bo incapable of nsing above the dead level ot political strife, and 
have created a demand for its wares had not the editor and sub- ^hcir utterances were not relieved even by a semblance of fairness 
editor left for America after the issue of the loth number The Readers turned away m disgust, and journal after journal passed 
example, however, had now been set During the three years that out of existence The situation was saved by a newspaper which 
separated the death of the Shimbun shi from the birth of the Meiji irora tiie outset of its career obeyed the best canons of journalism 
era (October 1867) no less than ten quasi-journals made their Born m 1882, the /i/i enjoyed the immense ad van* 

appearance They were m fact nothing better than inferior maga- tage of having its policy controlled by one of the greatest thinker^ 
zmes, printed from wood blocks, issued weekly or monthly, and of modern Japan, Fukuzawa Yukichi Its basic principle wa> 
giving little evidence of enterprise or intellect, though connected liberty of the individual, liberty of the family and liberty of the 
with them were the names of men destmed to become famous in the nation , it was always found on the side of broad mmded justice, and 
world of hterature, as Fukuchi Gemchiro, Tsuji Shinji (afterwards it derived its matcnals from economic, social and scientific sources^ 
Baion TsQji) and Suzuki \ uichr. "I hese publications attracted little Other newspapers of greatly improved character follow ed tJic /i/i 
interest and exercised no influence Journ3dism was regarded as a Shimpo, especially notable among them being the Kokumin Shimbun 
mcic pastime ITie first evidence of its potentialities was furnished In the meanwhile Osaka, always pioneer m matters of commercial 
by the Koko Shimbun {The World) under the editorship of Fukuchi enterprise, had set the example of applying the force ot capital to 
Gemchiro and Sasano Dcmpei To many Japanese observers it journalistic development T 5 ky 0 journals were all 
seemed that the restoration of 1867 had merely transferred the on a literary or pcflitical basis, but the Osaha isaht Commercial 
administrative authority from the Tokugawa Shogun to the clans of Shimbun {Osaka Rising Sun News) was purely '^Journalism 
Satsuma and Choshu The Kbko Shimbun severely attacked the business undertaking Its proprietor Maniyama 
two clans as specious usurpers It w'as not m the mood of Japanese Ryuhei, spared no expense to obtain news from all quarters of tw 
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world, and for the first time the Japanese pubhc learned what stores 
of information may be found m the columns of a really enterprising 
Journal Very soon the Asaht had a keen competitor in the Osaka 
Matntchi Shimhun [Osaka Daily New<) and these papers ultimately 
crushed all rivals in Osaka In 1888 Maruyama eslabhshcd another 
Asaht in Tokyo, and thither he was quickly followed by his Osaka 
rival, which m Tokyo took the name of Matmcht Dempo {Daily 
Telegraph) These two newspapers now stand alone as purveyors 
of copious telegraphic news, and in the next rank, not greatly lower, 
comts the Jip Shimpd 

With the opening of the Diet in 1890, politics again obtruded 
themselves into newspaper columns, but as practical hving issues 
now occupied attention, readers were no longer weaned by the 
abstract homilies of former days Moreover, freedom of the press 
was at length secured Already (1887) the go\ eminent had volun 
tardy made a great step in advance by divesting itself of the right 
to imprison or fine editois by executive order Jiut it reserved the 
pow'cr of suppressing or suspendmg a newspaper, and against that 
reservation a majority of the lower house voted, session after session, 
only to see the bill rejected by the peers, who shared the govern- 
ment's opmion that to grant a larger measure of liberty would 
certainly encourage licence Isot until 1897 was this opposition 
fully overcome A new law', passed by both houses and confirmed 
b> the emperor, took from the executive all power over journals, 
except in cases of le'.e majesty, and nothing now remains of the 
former arbitrary system except that any periodical having a political 
complexion is required to deposit security varying from 17s to 1000 
yen 1 he result has falsified all sinister forebodings A much more 
moderate tone pervades the writings of the press since restrictions 
were entirely removed, and although there are now 1775 journals 
and periodicals published throughout the empire, with a total annual 
circulation of some 700 million copies, intemperance of language, 
such as in former times would have provoked official interference, is 
practically unknown to day Moreover, the best Japanese editors have 
caught with remarkable aptitude the spirit of modern journalism 
But a few years ago they used to compile laborious essays, in which 
the inspiration v\as drawn from Occidental text^oks, and the alien 
character of the source was hidden under a veneer of Chinese 
aphorisms lo day they write terse, succinct, closely reasoned 
articles, seldom diffuse, often witty , and generally free from extra 
vagance of thought or diction Incidentally they arc hastening 
the assimilation of the written and the spoken languages {genhun 
ticht) which may possibly prelude a still greater reform, abolition 
of the ideographic script Yet, with few exceptions, the profession 
of journalism is not remunerative Very low rates of subscription, 
and almost prohibitory charges for advertising, arc chiefly to bhimc ^ 
Ihc vicissitudes of the enterprise may be gathered from the fact 
that, whereas 2767 journals and periodicals were started between 
1889 and 1894 (inclusive), no less than 2465 ceased publishing The 
largest circulation recorded in 1908 was about 150,000 copies daily, 
and the honour of attaining that exceptional figure belonged to the 
Osaka Asaht Shtmhun (F By ) 

IV — Japanese Art 

Patnhng and Engraving — In Japanese art the impressionist 
element is predominant Pictures, as the term is understood in i 
Europe, can scarcely be said to have existed at 
^ 7 /**^* any time in Japan The artist did not depict 
emotion he depicted the subjects that produce 
emotion Therefore he took his motives from nature rather 
than from history or, if he borrowed from the latter, what 
he selected was a scene, not the pains or the passions of its 
actors Moreover, he never exhausted his subject, but was 
always careful to leave a wide margin for the imagination of the 
spectator This latter consideration sometimes impelled him to 
represent things which, to European eyes, seem trivial or insig- 
nificant, but which really convey hints of deep significance In 
short, Japanese pictures are like Japanese poetry they do not 
supply thought but only awaken it Often their methods show 
conventionalism, but it is conventionalism so perfect and free 
in Its allurements that nature seems to suggest both the motive 
and the treatment Thus though neither botanically nor omi- 
thologically correct, their flowers and their birds show a truth 
to nature, and a habit of minute observation m the artist, which 
cannot be too much admired Every blade of grass, each leaf 
and feather, has been the object of loving and patient study 

It has been rashly assumed by some writers that the Japanese 
do not study from nature All their work is an emphatic pro- 
test against this supposition It can m fact be shown con- 
clusively that the Japanese have derived all their fundamental 

' The highest rate of subscnption to a daily journal is twelve 
shillings per annum, and the usual charge for advertisements is 
from 7d to one shilling per line of 22 ideographs (about nine words) 


ideas of symmetry, so different from ours, from a close study of 
nature and her processes in the attainment of endless variety 
A special feature of their art is that, while often closely and 
minutely imitating natural objects, such as birds, flowers and 
fishes, the especial objects of their predilection and study, the> 
frequently combine the facts of external nature with a conven- 
tional mode of treatment better suited to their purpose During 
the long apprenticeship that educated Japanese serve to acquire 
the power of writing with the brusjfi the complicated char- 
acters borrowed from Chinese, they unconsciously cultivate the 
habit of minute observation and the power of accurate 
imitation, and with these the delicacy of touch and freedom of 
hand which only long practice can give A hair’s-breadth devia- 
tion in a line is fatal to good calligraphy, both among the Chinese 
and the Japanese When they come to use the pencil in drawing, 
they already possess accuracy of eye and fret command of the 
brush Whether a Japanese art-worket sets himself to copy 
what he sees before him or to give play to his fancy in combining 
what he has seen with some ideal in his mind, the result shows 
perfect facility of execution and easy grace in all the lines 
The beauties of the human form never appealed to the Jap- 
anese artist Associating the nude solely with the performance 
of menial tasks, he deemed it w^orse than a solecism to transfer 
such subjects to his canvas, and thus a wide field of motive was 
closed to him On the other hand, the draped figure recened 
admirable treatment fiom his brush, and the naturalistic school 
of the 17th, i8th and 19th centuries reached a high level of skill 
in depicting men, women and children in motion Noi has there 
ever been a Japanese Landseer Sosen’s monkey s and badgers 
constitute the one possible exception, but the horses, oxen, deer, 
tigers, dogs, bears, foxes and even cats of the best Japanese 
artists were ill drawn and badly modelled In the field of land- 
scape the Japanese painter fully reached the eminence on which 
his great Chinese masters stood He did not obey the laws of 
linear perspective as they are formulated in the Occident, nor 
did he show cast shadows, but his aerial perspective and his 
foreshortening left nothing to be desired It has been suggested 
that he deliberately eschewed chiaroscuro because his pictures, 
destined invariably to hang in an alcove, were rcquiied to be 
equally effective from every aspect and had also to form part of 
a decorative scheme But the more credible explanation is that 
he merely followed Chinese example in this matter, as he did also 
m hneai perspective, accepting without question the curious 
canon that lines converge as they approach the spectator 
It IS in the realm of decorative art that the world has chiefly 
benefited by contact with Japan Her influence is second only 
to that of Greece Most Japanese decorative designs 
consist of natural objects, treated sometimes in a more 
or less conventional manner, but always distinguished 
by delicacy of touch, graceful freedom of conception and delight 
fully harmonized tints Perhaps the admiration which the 
Japanese artist has won in this field is due not more to his wealth 
of fancy and skilful adaptation of natural forms, than to his 
individuality of character in treating his subjects There is 
complete absence of uniformity and monotony Repetition 
without any variation is abhorrent to every Japanese He will 
not tolerate the stagnation and tedium of a dull uniformity by 
mechanical reproduction His temperament will not let him 
endure the labour of always producing the same pattern Hence 
the repetition of two articles exactly like each other, and, 
generally, the division of any space into equal parts are 
instinctively avoided, as nature avoids the production of any 
two plants, or even any two leaves of the same tree, which m 
all pomts shall be exactl> alike 
The application of this principle in the same free spirit is the 
secret of much of the originality and the excellence of the decora- 
tive art of Japan Her artists and artisans alike aim at symmetry, 
not by an equal division of pai:):s, as we do, but rather by a cer- 
tain balance of corresponding parts, each different from the 
other, and not numerically even, with an effect of variety and 
freedom from formality They seek it, m fact, as nature attains 
the same end If we take for instance the skins of animals that 
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are striped or spotted, we have the best possible illustration of 
nature’s methods in this direction Examining the tiger or the 
leopard, in all the beauty of their symmetrical adornment, we do 
not see in any one example an exact repetition of the same 
stripes or spots on each side of the mesial line They seem to be 
alike, and yet are all different The line of division along the 
spine, it will be observed, is not perfectly continuous or defined, 
but in part suggested , and each radiating stripe on either side 
IS full of variety m size, direction, and to some extent in colour 
and depth of shade Thus nature works, and so, following in 
her footsteps, works the Japanese artist The same law pre- 
vailing in all nature’s creation, in the plumage of birds, the paint- 
ing of butterflies’ wings, the marking of shells, and in all the 
infinite variety and beauty of the floral kingdom, the lesson is 
constantly renewed to the observant eye Among flowers the 
orchids, with all their fantastic extravagance and mimic imita- 
tions of birds and insects, are especially prolific in examples of 
symmetrical effects without any repetition of similar parts or 
divisions into even numbers 

1 he orchids may be taken as offering fair types of the Japanese 
artist s ideal in all art work And thus, close student of nature’s 
processes, methods and effects as the Japanese art workman is, 
he ever seeks to produce humble replicas from his only art 
master Thus he proceeds in all his decorative work, avoiding 
studiously the exact repetition of any lines and spaces, and all 
diametrical divisions, or, if these be forced upon him by the shape 
of the object, exercising the utmost ingenuity to disguise the 
fact, and tram away the eye from observing the weak point, 
as nature does in like circumstances Ihus if a lacquer box in 
the form of a parallelogram is the object, Japanese artists will not 
divide it in two ccjuil parts by a perpendicular line, but by a 
diagonal, as offering a more pleasing line and division If the 
box be round, they will seek to lead the eye away from the naked 
regularity of the circle by a pittern distracting attention, as, 
for example, by a zigzag breaking the circular outline, and sup- 
ported by other ornaments A similar feeling is shown by them 
as colourists, and, though sometimes eccentric and daring in 
their contrasts, they never produce discords in their chromatic 
scale They have undoubtedly a fine sense of colour, and a 
similarly delicate and subtle feeling for harmonious blending of 
brilliant and sober hues As a rule they prefer a quiet and 
refined style, using full but low-toned colours They know the 
value of bright colours, however and how best to utilize them, 
both supporting and contrasting them with their secondaries and 
complemeiitaries 

The de\elopment of Japanese painting may be divided into 
the following six periods, each signalized by a wave of progress 
(i) From the middle of the 6th to the middle of the 
Divhioa century the naturalization of Chinese and Chino- 

Buddhist art (2) From the middle of the 9th to the 
middle of the 15th century the establishment of great 
native schools under Kosd no Kanaoka and his descendants and 
followers, the pure Chinese school gradually falling into neglect 
(3) From the middle of the 15th to the latter part of the 17th 
century the revival of the Chinese style (4) From the latter 
part of the 17th to the latter part of the i8th century the estab- 
lishment of a popular school (5) From the latter part of the 
i8th to the latter part of the 19th century the foundation of a 
naturalistic school, and the first introduction of European influ- 
ence into Japanese painting , the acme and decline of the popular 
school (6) From about 1875 to the present time a period of 
transition 

Tradition refers to the advent of a Chinese artist named 
Nanriu, invited to Japan in the 5th century as a painter of the 
Imperial banners, but of the labours and influence of 
this man and of his descendants we have no record 
The real beginnings of the study of painting and sculp- 
ture m their higher branches must be dated from the introduction 
of Buddhism from China in the middle of the 6th centiir>% and 
for three centuries after this event there is evidence that the 
practice of the arts was earned on mainly by or under the 
instruction of Korean and Chinese immigrants 
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The paintings of which we have any mention were almost Umiled 
to representations of Buddhist masters of the Tang dynasty (618- 
905), notably Wu Tao-zu (8th century), of whose genius romantic 
stones are related Ihc oldest existing work of this period is a 
mural decoration in the hall of the temple of lloryu ji, Naia, 
attributed to a Korean priest named DonchA, who lived in Japan 
m the 6th century , and this painting, in spite of the destructive 
effects of time and exposure, shows traces of the same jxiwcr of line, 
colour and composition that stamps the best of the later examples 
of Buddhist ait 

The native artist who crested the first great wave 
Japanese painting was a court noble named Kosd no Kanaoka 
living under the palnmage of the emperor Seiwa 
(850-859) and his successors down to about the end of period 
the 9th century, in the midst of a period of peace and 
culture Of his own work few, if any, examples have reached us 
and those attributed with more or less probability to his hand an 
all representations of Buddhist divinities, showing a somewha 
formal and conventional design, with a masterly calligraphu 
touch and perfect harmony of colouring Tradition credits hm 
with an especial genius for the delineation of animals and land- 
scape, and commemorates his skill by a curious anecdote of a 
painted horse which left its frame to ravage the fields, and was 
reduced to pictorial stability only by the sacrifice of its c> cs He 
left a line of descendants extending far into the 15111 century, all 
famous for Buddhist pictures, and some engaged m establishing 
a native style, the 11 a-gwa ryft 

At tlu end of the 9th century there were two exotic st>Ics of 
painting, Chinese and Buddhist, and the beginning of a native 
style founded upon these All three were practised by the same 
artists, and it was not until a later period that each became the 
badge of a school 

Ihe Chinese style {Kara yyii)^ the fundamental essence of all 
Japanese art, lias a fairly cJistinct history, diting back to the 
introduction of Buddhism into China (ad 02), iml it chine e 
is said to have been chiefly from the works of Wu stvie^ 

lao zu, the master of the 8th century, that Kanaoka ^ 
dicw his inspiration Ihis caily ( hintse manner, wlueh lasted 
in the paicnt country down to the end of the i^th eenturv, was 
eharaelenzcd by a vinle grace of line, a grave dignity of eomposi 
turn, striking simplicity of technique, and a strong but incomplete 
naturalistic ideal Ihe colouring, harmonious but subdued m 
tone, held a place altogether secondary to tbit of the outline, 
and was freeiuently omitted altogethci, even m the most famous 
works Shadows and reflections were ignored, and pcispective, 
approximately correct for landscape distances, was isomctneal foi 
near objects, while the introduction of a symbolic sun or moon 
lent the sole distinction between a day and a night scene The art 
was one of imperfect evolution, but for thirteen centuiies it was the 
only living pictorial art in the world, and the Chinese deserve the 
honour of having created landscape painting The materials used 
were water-colours, brushes, usuaUy of deer hair, and a surface of 
unsized paper, translucid silk or wooden panel Ihc chief motives 
were landscapes of a peculiarly wild and lomantic type, animal life, 
trees and flowers, and figure compositions drawn from Chinese and 
Buddhist history and faoist legend , and these, together with the 
grand aims and strange shortcomings of its principles and the 
limited range of its methods, were adopted almost without change 
by Japan It was a noble art, but unfortunately the rivalry of the 
Buddhist and later native styles permitted it to fall into comparative 
neglect, and it was left for a few of the faithful, the most famous of 
whom was a priest of the 14th century named Kawo, to presei-ve it 
from inanition till the great Chinese renaissance that lent its stamp 
to the next period The reputed founder of Japanese cancatuic may 
also be aelelcd to the list He was a priest nameel Kaku>ii, but 
better known as the abbot of Toba, who lived in the 12th century 
An accomplished artist m the Chinese manner, he amused himself and 
his friends by burksque sketches, marked by a giace and humour 
that his imitators never eeiualleel Later, the motive of the Toba 
pictures, as such cancatuies w'crc called, tended to degenerate, and 
the elegant figures of Kakuyu were replaced by scrawls that often 
substituted indecency and ugliness for art and wit Some of the 
old masters of the \amato school were, however, admirable in their 
rendering of the burlesque, and in modern times KyAsai, tlu last of 
the Hokusai school, outdid all his predecessors in the riotous oiigin 
ality of his weird and comic fancies A new phase of the art now 
lives in the pages of the newspaper press 

The Buddhist style was probably even more ineicnt than the 
Chinese, for the scheme of colouring tlistinctive of the Buddhist 
picture was almost certainly of Indian origin , brilliant Buddhht 
and decorative, and heightened by a lavish use of style 
gokl, it was essential to the effect of a picture destined 
for the dim light of the Buddhist temple The style was applied 
only to the representations of sacred personages and scenes, and 
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as the traditional lorms and attributes of the Brahmamc and 
Buddhist divinities were mutable only withm narrow lumte, 
the subjects seldom afforded scope for oriRinabty of design or 
observation of nature Ihc principal BuddhibL pamters down to 
the 14th century u ere members of the Kos6, Takuma and Kasuga 
hncs, the first descended from Kauaoka» the second from Takuma 
lam^uji (ending loth centurv), and ihc third from Fujiwara no 
Motomitsu (iith century) ihe last and greatest master of the 
school was a priest named Meicho, better known as Cho Densu, the 
Japanese fra Angelico It is to him that Japan owes the possession 
oi some of the most stately and most onginal works in her art, 
sublime in conception, Imc and colour, and deeply instinct witJi the 
religious spirit He died in 1427, at the age of seventy >six, in the 
seclusion of the temple where he had passed the whole of his days 
The native style, Yamato or Wa gwa was an adaptation of 
Chinese art canons to motives drawn from the court life, poetry 
and stones of old Japan It was undoubtedly jirac 
Nmtive Kose hnc, and perhaps by their predc 

Style ctssors, but it did not tike shape as a school until the 

beginning of the nth century under fujiwara no Motomitsu, 
who was a pupil ol Kose no Kmmochl , it then became known 
as Yamato ryfty a title which two centuries later was changed to 
that of Tosa, on the occasion of one of its masters, Fujiwara no 
Taunetaka, assuming that appellation as a himily name The 
Yamato losa artists painted m all styles, but that which v\as the 
speciality of the school, to be found in nearly all tlie historical rolls 
bequeathed to us by their leaders, was a lightly touched outline 
filled in with flat and bright body colours, in which verdigris t>iccn 
played a great pait The originality of the motive did not prevent 
the adoption of all the Chinese conventions, and of some new ones 
of the artist’s own The curious expedient of spiriting away the 
roof of any building of which the artist wished to show tlic interior 
v\as one of the most remarkable of these Amongst the foie most 
names of the school are those of Montomitsu (nth century) No- 
bu/ane (15th century), Tsunetaka (13th century), Mitsunobu (15th 
and i()th centuiies), his son Mitsushige, and Mitsuoki (17th century) 
The struggle betvsecn the Taira and Mmamoto clans for the power 
that had long been praetieally abandoned by the Imperial line 
lasted through the nth and the gnat or part of the 12 th centimes, 
ending only with the rise of \oritomo to the shoe unate in 1185 
Ihese internecine di'^turbanccs had been unfavourable to any new 
departure in art, except m matters appertammg to anns and armour, 
and the strife between t^^o puppet cmp< rors for a shadow of authority 
in the 14th century brought another distracting clememt It was 
not until the tnunph of the northern dynasiy was achieved through 
the prowess of an intcicstcd champion of the Ashikagn clan that the 
culture of ancient Japan revived I'he palace of the Ashikaga 
shoguns then replaced the Imperial court as the centre of patronage 
of art and hteraturc and established a new era in art history 


Towards the close of the Ashikaga shogunate painting entered 
on a new phase Talented representatives of the Kose, Takuma 
Third lines maintained the reputation of the 

Period native and Buddhist schools, and the long-neglected 
Chinese school was destined to undergo a vigorous 
revival The initiation of the new movement is attnhut^ to a 
priest named Josetsu, who lived in the caily part of the 15th 
century, and of whom little else is known It is not even certain 
whether he was of ( hmese or Japanese birth , he is, however, 
believed by some authorities to have been the teacher of three 
great artists — Shfibun, Sesshu and Kano Masanobu— who be- 
came the leaders of three schools Shubun, that of the pure 
Chinese art of the Sung and Yuan dynasties (loth and r3th 
centuries) , Sesshu, that of a modified school bearing his name , 
and Masanobu, of the great Kano school, which has reached to 
the present day The qualities of the new Chinese schools 
were essentially those of the older dynasties breadth, sim- 
plicity, a daringly calligraphic plav of brush that strongly 
recalled the accomplishments of the famous scribes, and a 
colouring that varied between sparing washes of flat local tints 
and a strength and brilliancy of decorative effort that rivalled 
even that of the Buddhist pictures The motives remained 
almost identical with those of the Chinese masters, and so 
imbued with the foreign spirit were many of the Japanese 
<lisaples that it is said they found it difficult to avoid 
introducing Chinese accessories even into pictures of native 
scenery 

Sesshu (142 1-1507) was a priest who visited China and studied 
pamtmg there for heveral years, at length returning 10 1469, dis- 
appointed with the living Chmese arhsta* and resolved to strike out 
a style of his own, based upon that of the old masters He vras the 
boldest and ntoat original of Japa4!iese landscape artiste, leavmg 
pow orf al and pootic records oi the sconecy of his own laitd weu 


as that of China, and trusting more to the sure and sweeping stroke 
of the brush than 10 Colour Shubun was an artist of little Icns 
power, but he followed more closely his exemplars, the Chinese 
masttrs of the 12th and 13 th centunes , while Kano ' Masanobu 
^1424 1520) trained in the love of Chinese art, departed little from 
the canons he had learned from Josetsu or Oguri botan It was left 
to his more famous son, Motonobu, to establish the school which 
bears the family name Kano Motonobu (1477-1559) was one 
of the grcalcM Japanese painters, an eclectic or gimius, wno excelled 
in every style and every branch of his art His variety was m 
exhaustible, and he remains to this day a model whom the most 
distinguished artists are proud to mutate. The names of the cele 
brated members of this long line are too many to quote here, but the 
most accomplished of his descendants was Tanyu, who died in 1674, 
at the ago of seventy three The close of this long period brought 
a new style of art, that of the Konn school Ogata KOrm (1C53- 
1716) IS claimed by both the Tosa and Kano schools, but his work 
bears more resemblance to that of aji erratic offshoot of the Kano 
hnc named Sotatsii than to the typical work of the academies He 
was an artist of eccentric oiiginauty, who achieved wonders m bold 
decorative effects in spite of a studied contempt for detail As a 
lacquer painter he left a strong mark upon the work of his con 
temporaries and successors His brother and pupil, Kenzan, 
adopted liis stvk, and left a reputation as a decorator of pottery 
hardly*^ less brilliant than Karin's m that of lacquer , and a later 
follower, Hoitsu (1762-1828), greatly excelled the master m delicacy 
and refinement, although inferior to him in vigour and invention 
Dow n to the end of this era painting was entirely m the hands of a 
patnoian caste — courticis, priests, feudal nobles and thiir military 
retainers, all men of high education and gentle biith, living in a 
polished circle It was practised more as a phase of aesthetic 
culture than with any utihtanan views It was a labour of loving 
service, untouched by the spirit of mitcnal gam, conferring upon 
the work of the older masters a dignity^ and poetic feeling which we 
vainly seek m much of the later work U ihappily, but almost incvit 
ably, ovu-culture led to a gradual falling off from the old virility 
The strength of Meicho, Sesshu, Motonobu and lanyu gave place 
to a more or less slavish imitation of the old Japanese painters and 
their Chinese exemplars, till the heirs to the splendid traditions of 
the great mastorw preserved little more than thoir conventions and 
shortcomings It was time for a new departure, but there seemed 
to bo no sufficient strength left within the charmed circle of the 
orthodox schools, and the new movement was fated to come fiom 
the masses, whose voice had hitherto been silent in the art world 

A new era in art began ui the latter half of the 17th century 
with the establishment of a popular school under an embroiderer’s 
draughtsman named Hishigawa Moronobu {c 1646 - Fourth 
1713) Perhaps no great change is ever entirely a Period 
novelty Ihe old pamters of the Yamato-Tosa line 
had frt/juently shown something of tdie daily life ^ 
around them, and one of the later scions of the school, named 
Iwasa Matahci, had even made a speciality of tins class of 
motive , but so little is known of Matahei and his work that 
even his period is a matter of dispute, and the few^ pictures 
attributed to his pencil are open to question on grounds of 
authenticity He probably worked some two generations before 
the time of Moronobu, but there is no reason to behev e that Ins 
labours had any material share m determining the creation and 
trend of the new school 

Moronobu was a consummate artist, with all the delicacy and 
calhgraphie force of the best of the Tosa masters, whom he wn- 
doubteoly strove to emulate in style , and his pictures are not ortly 
tho most beautiful but al^o the moat trustworthy records of the life 
of his time It wa$ not to his paintings, however, that he owed his 
greatest influence, but to the powerful impulse he gave to the 
fllu&tration of books and broadside^ by wood engravings It is 
true that illustrated books were known as early as 1608, if not before, 
but tiicy were few anej unattractive, and did Uttle to inaugurate 
the great stream of ehon, or picture books, that were to take so large 
a share in the education of ms own class It is to Moronobu that 
japan owes the populanzation of artistic wood engravings, for 
nothing lieforo his senes of xylographic albums approached ms best 
work in strength and beauty, and nothing since nas surpassed it 
Later there came abundant aid to the cause of popular art, partly 
frCm pupils of tlic Kano and Tosa schools, but mainly from the 
artisan class Most of these artists were designers for books and 
broadsides by calling, painters only on occasion, but a few of them 
did nothing for the engravers Throughout the whole of tins 
period, embracing about a hundred years, there still continued to 
work, altogether apart from thfc men who were making thfc success 
of popular art, a Imgc number of able painters of thw Kano, Tosa 
ana Chinese schools, who multiplied pictures that had every mciit 
except that of originality These men, living in tne past, paid litlic 
attention to the great popular moveaaont, which seemed to be quite 
outside their social ana artistic sphefce; ai?d scarcely r worthy ei 
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culluied criticism It was in the middle of the 18th century that 
the decorative, but relAlivcly feeble, C hmese art of the later Ming 
period found favour in ]apan and a clc\cr exponent m a painter 
named R> unkyo It must be regarded as a sad decadence from the 
old Chinese ideals, which was further hastened, from about i7i>5, 
by the popularity of the southern Chinese style This uas a weak 
ahoctation that found its chief votaries amongst literar> men 
ambitious of an easily earned artistic reputation The principal 
Japanese supporter of this school was Taigad<^ (1722 1775), but the 
volume of copies of his sketches, Tatgadv sansut ittseki, published 
about 1870, is one of the least attractive albums ever pnnted in 
Japan 

The fifth period was introduced by a movement as momentous 
as that which stamped its predecessor — the foundation of a 
naturalistic school under a group of men outside the 
orthodox academical circles The naturalistic principle 
was by no means a new one , some of the old Chinese 
masters were naturalistic in a broad and noble manner, 
and their Japanese followers could be admirably and 
minutelv accurate when they pleased, but too many of the 
latter were content to construct their pictures out of fragmentary 
reminiscences of ancient Chinese masterpieces, not presuming to 
see a rock, a tree, an ox, or a human figure, except through 
Chinese spectacles It was a farmer^ son named Oky6, trained 
m his youth to paint in the Chinese manner, who was first bold 
enough to adopt as a canon what his predecessors had only 
admitted under rare exceptions, the principle cf an exact 
imitation of nature Unfortunately, even he had not all the 
courage of his creed, and while he would paint a bird or a fish 
with perfect realism, he no more dired to trust his eyes in 
larger motives than did the most devout follower of Shubun or 
Motonobu He wa^ essentially a painter of the classical schools, 
with the speciality of elaborate reproduction of detail m certain 
sections of animal life, but fortunately this partial concession 
to truth, emphasized as it was by a rare sense of beaut\ did 
laige service 

Okyo lose into notice aboul 1775, and a number of pupils flocked 
to his studio in bhij6 Street, Kioto (whence Shijo school) Amongst 
these the most famous were Goshun (1742-1811), who is some tunes 
regarded as one of the founders of the bchcx>l , Sosen (i7‘)7-i82i), an 
animal painter of rcmaikable power, but especially celebrated for 
pictures of monkey life , Shuho, the younger brother of the last, also 
an ammal painter , Kt)Setsu (1755-1799), the best landscape painlci 
of his school , Kcibun, a younger brother of Ooshun, and some later 
followeis of scarcely less fame, notably Iloyen, a pupil of Keibun 
Tessan, an aclopted son of Sosen , Ippo and Yosaa (1788-1878), well 
known for a remaikable set of volumes, the Zenhen hojUsu^ con- 
taining a long series of jwrtraits of ancient Japanese cclebiilies 
Ozui and Ojyu, the sons of Okyo, painted m the style of their 
father, but failed to attain great eminence Lastly, amongst the 
asMJuatts of the Shijo master was the celebrated Ganku (1798- 
18^7), who devclopcxi a special style ol his own, and is sometimes 
regardtd as the founder of a distinct school He was, howevor, 
greatly influenced by Okyo s example, and his sons, Gantai, Ganryo, 
and Gantoku or Renzan, drifted into a manner almost mdistm 
giushablc from that of the Shijo school 

It remains only to alhide to the European school, if school it 
can be called, founded by Kokan and Denkichi, two contem- 
poraries of Oky6 These artists, at first educated in 
one of the native schools, obtained from a Hollander 
in Nagasaki some training in the methods and prin- 
ciples of European painting, and left a few oil paintings in which 
the laws of light and shade and perspective were correctly 
observed They were not, however, of sufficient capacity to 
render the adopted manner more than a subject of curiosity, 
except to a few followers who have reached down to the present 
generation It is possible that the essays in perspective found 
in the pictures of Hokusai, Hiroshige, and some of the popular | 
artists of the 19th century, were suggested by Kokan's drawings | 
and writings 

The sixth period began about 1875, when an Italian artist was 
engaged by the government as a professor of painting m the 
Engineering College at T6kv6 Smee that time some 
distinguished European artists have visited Japan, 
and several Japanese students have made a pjlgnm- 
age to Europe to see for themselves what lessons may be 
gained from Western art. These students, confronted by a - 


strong reaction m favour of pore Jap^nesf iri have fought man- 
fully to win puolic sympathy, and though their sue less is not ) el 
crowned, it is not impossible that an Occidental school may ulti- 
matel> be established Tlius far the great obst k le has been 
that pictures painted m accordance with Wcstcin c merns an 
not suited to Japanese interiors and do not appeal to the tasti 
of the most renowned Japanese connoisseurs Somewhat mort 
successful has been an attempt— inaugurated by Hash moti 
Gahd and Kawabata Crvokusho — to combine the art of the V\'csi 
with that of Japan by adding to the latter the chuiTosairo amt 
the linear perspective of the former If the disciples of thi< 
school could shake off the Sesshu tradition of stiong outlines and 
adopt the Kano Motonobu revelation of modelling b> mas- 
only, their work w'ould stand on a high pla^'e But the\ too 
receive little encouragement The tendenc) ol ilie time 1 
conservativ e m art matters 

A series of magnificent publications has popularized art and it- 
best products 10 a manner such as could never have been anticipated 
The hokka, a monthly magazine richly and beautifull> illustiatc( 
and edited by Tapancse students, has reached its 22 pd niimbti 
the Shimhi Datkan^ a colossal album containuig chiomuw lo^r iphit 
facsimiles of ctlebrated exiniples m every branch o( art has been 
completed in 20 \oluiQes , the masterpieces of Konn and Motrmobi' 
have been reproduced in similar albums , the masterpieces of tht 
Vkiyo e arc in process of publication, and it seems ccitaiu lint the 
Japanese nation will ultimately be educated to such a knowUclLc 
of its own art as will make for permanent appreciation Mtanei hm 
the intrepid group of painters in oil plod along unflinthmglj , having, 
formed themsd\t‘s mto an association (the hahuba kai) nhich gives 
periodical exhibitions, and thirc irt , m Tokyo and Kioto, wdi 
organized and flouiishing art schools which receive a subst'intia^ 
measure of state aid, as well as a pnvatc academy foundtd b\ 
Okakura with a band of seceders from the hybrid fashions of th« 
Galid system Altogtthor the nation stems to be growing mort 
and more convinced that its art future should not wander far fron 
th,. lines of the past (W An , F JW ) 

Although a little engnsing on copper has been practised ui 
Japan of late years, it is of no artistn value, and the on \ 
branch of the art which tails for ret o^nition is the 
(.uttingof wood-blocks for use e’ther with colours or ^**^*^'^^**f- 
without This, however, is of supreme importance, and as its 
technique differs in most respects from the Euiopean practice 
it demands a somewhat detailed destnption 

The wood used is generally tliat of the cherry tice, sahura, which 
has a gram of pt»cuhar evenness and hardness It is worked plank 
wise to a surface parallel with the gram, and not across it A dcsit,n 
IS drawn by'- the artist, to whom the whole credit of the. nioductior 
generally belongs, with a brush on thin P'1 per, which cs then pastec’ 
face downwards on the block The engraver, who is very rardv 
the designer, then cuts the outlines into the block with a knife 
afterwards removing the supcrlliious wood with gouges ind chi^tl 
Great skill is shown m this operation, which achieves perhaps ih< 
finest facsimile reproduction of drawings ever known without tlif 
aid of photographic processes A peculiar but highly aiUstic 
device is that of gradually rounding off the surfaces vvhcic ncccssarv 
in order to obtain in printing a soft and graduated mass of colour 
which does not terminate too abruptly fii printing with colouri? 
a separate block is made in this manner for each lint, the first con- 
taining as a rule the mere lines of the composition, and the othvr^ 
providing for the masses of tint to be applied In all printing 
the paper is laid on the upper surface of the block, and the imnrts 
Sion rubbed off with a circular pad, composed of twisted cord within 
a cov’-ertng of paper cloth and bamboo leaf, and called the haicn fn 
colour-printing, the colours, which arc much the same as those in 
use in Europe, are mixed, with nee paste as a medium, on the block 
for each opieration, and the power of regulating the result given bv 
this custom to an intelligent craftsman (who, again, is neither ttic 
artist nor the engraver) was productive in the best period of vtry 
beautiful and artistic effects, such as could never have been obtained 
by any mechanical device A wonderfully accurate register, oi 
successive superposition of each block, is got mainly by the skill uf 
the pnntei, who is assisted only by a maik defining one corner and 
anotnor mark showing the opposite side limit 

The origins of this method of colour-printing are obscure It 
has been practised to some extent m China and Korea, but there 
IS no evidence of its antiquity in these countries It appears 
to be one of the few indigenous arts of Japan But before 
accepting this conclusion as final, one must not lose sight of the 
fact that the so-called chiaroscuro engraving was at the height 
of Its use in Italy at the same tune that embassies from Uie 
Cliristians in Japan visited Rome, and that it is thus possible 
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that the suggestion at least may have been derived from Europe 
The fact that no traces of it have been discovered in Japan would 
be easily accounted for, when it is remembered that the examples 
taken home would almost certainly have been religious pictures, 
would have been preserved in well-known and accessible places, 
and would thus have been entirely destroyed in the terrible and 
minute extermination of Chnstianity by Hideyoshi at the begin- 
ning of the 17th century Japanese tradition ascribes the inven- 
tion of colour-pnnting to Idzumiya Gonshir 5 , who, about the 
end of the 17th century, first made use of a second block to apply 
a tint of red {bent) to his prints Sir Ernest Satow states more 
definitely that Sakakibara attributes its origin to the year 
ib95> when portraits of the actor Ichikawa Danjiuro, coloured by 
this process, were sold in the streets of Yedo for five cash apiece ” 
Ihe credit of the invention is also given to Torn Kiyonobu, who 
worked at about this time, and, indeed, is said to have made the 
prints above mentioned But authentic examples of his work 
now remaining, printed in three colours, seem to show a tech- 
nique too complete for an origin quite so recent However, he 
IS the first artist of importance to have produced the broadsheets 
— for many years chiefly portraits of notable actors, historical 
characters and famous courtesans — which are the leading and 
characteristic use to which the art was applied Pupils, the 
chief of whom were Kiyomasa, Kiyotsume, Kiyomitsu, Kiyonaga 
and Kiyomme, carried on his tradition until the end of the i8th 
century, the three earlier using but few colours, while the works 
of the two last named show a technical mastery of all the capa- 
bilities of the process 

The next artist of importance is Suzuki Ilarunobu (worked c 17O0- 
1780), to whom the Japanese sometimes asenbe the invention of the 
process, probably on the grounds of an improv ement in his technique, 
and the fact that he sc tins to have been one of the first of the colour- 
print makers to attain great popularity Katsukawa ShunshO 
(cl 1792) must next be mentioned, not only for the beauty of his 
own work, but because he was the first master of Hokusai , then 
Vcislu (worked c 1781-1800), the founder of the Hosoda school , 
Utamaro (1754-1806), whose prints of beautiful women were col- 
lected by Dutchmen while he was still alive, and have had in our 
own day a v^ue greater, perhaps, than those of any other of his 
fellows , and Toyokuni I (17O8-1825), who especially devoted him- 
self to broadsheet portraits of actors and dramatic scenes The 
greatest of all the artists of the popular school was, however, 
llokusai (1760-1849) His most famous series of broadsheets is 
the Thifty-stx Views of Mount Fun (18^3-1829), which, in spiteof the 
conventional tide, includes at least forty six His work is catalogued 
in detail by E de Goncourt At the beginning of the 19th century 
the process was technically at its greatest height, and in the hands 
of the great landscape artist, Hiroshige I , as well as the pupils of 
Toyokuni I — Kunisada and Kuniyoshi — and those of Hokusai, it 
at first kept up an excellent level But an undue increase in the 
number 01 blocks used, combined with the mfenonty of the im- 
ported colours and carelessness or loss of skill m pnnting, brought 
about a rapid decline soon after i8ao This continued until the old 
traditions were wellnigh exhausted, but since 1880 there has been 
a distinct revival The prints of the present day are cut with great 
skill, and the designs are excellent, though both these branches seem 
to lack the vigour of conception ami breadth of execution of the 
older masters The colours now used are almost mvariably of 
cheap German origin, and though they have a certain prettiness — 
ephemeral, it is to be feared — they again can not compare with the 
old native productions Among workers m this style, \oshitoshi 
(d c 1898) was perhaps the best Living artists in 1908 included 
Toshihide, M^agawa bhuntei, Yoshiu Chikanobu — one of the elder 
generation — Tomisuka Ycishu, Toshikata and Gekko Formerly 
the colour pnnt artist was of mean extraction and low social position, 
but he now has some recognition at the hands of the professors of 
more esteemed branches of ait This change is doubtless due m 
part to Occidental appreciation of the products of his art, which 
were formerly held in little honour by his own countrymen, the place 
assigned to them being scarcely higher than that accorded to 
magazine illustrations in Europe and America But it is also 
largely due to his displa> s of unsurpassed skill in preparing xylo- 
graphs for the beautiful art publications issued by the Shtmbt ^h<nn 
and the Kokka company These xylographs prove that the Japanese 
art-artisan of the present day was not surpassed by the greatest of 
his predecessors in this line (F F S , F By ) 

The history of the illustrated hook in Japan may be said 
to begin with the he morwgatan, a romance first published in 
the loth century, of which an edition adorned with woodcuts 
appeared in i6o8 In the course of the 17th century man> other 
works of the same nature were issued, includmg some in which 


the cuts were roughly coloured by hand , but the execution of 
these IS not as good as contemporary European w'ork The date 
of the first use of colour-printing in Japanese book illus- 
tration is uncertain In 1667 a collection of designs for 
ktmono (garments) appeared, in which inks of several 
colours were made use of, but these were only employed m turn 
for single printings, and in no case were two of them used on 
the same print It is certain, however, that the mere use of 
coloured inks must soon have suggested the combination of 
two or more of them, and it is probable that examples of this 
will be discovered much earlier in date than those known at 
present 

About the year i68c Hishigawa Moronobu achieved a great popu- 
larity for woodcut illustration, and laid the foundations 01 the 
splendid school which followed The names of the engravers who 
cut his designs arc not known, and in fact the reputation of these 
craftsmen is curiously subordinated to that ot the designers m all 
Japanese work of the kind With Moronobu must be associated 
Okumura Masanobu, a Uttle later perhaps in date, whose work is 
also of considerable value During the ensuing thirty years numerous 
illustrated books appearcil, including the earliest yet known which 
are illustrateil by colour printing Nishikawa Sukenobu (1671- 
1751) illustrated a very laige number of books, many of which were 
not published until after his death With him may be associated 
Ichio Shumboku (d c 1773) and Tsukioka Tange (1717-1786), the 
latter of whom made the drawings for many of the mexsho or guide- 
books which form so interesting and distinctive a branch of Japanese 
illustration The work of Tachibana Morikuni (1670-1748) is also 
of great importance The books illustrated by the men of this 
school were mainly collections of useful information, guide books, 
romances and historical and religious compilations , but much of 
the best of their work is to be found in the collections of pictorial 
designs, very often taken from Chinese sources, which were produced 
for the use of workers in lacquer, pottery and similar crafts 1 hese, 
both for design and for skill of cutting, hold their own with the best 
work of European wood cutting of any period The development 
of the art of Japanese colour pnnting naturally had its effect on 
book illustration, and the later years of the i8th and the earlier 
of the 19th century saw a vast increase of books illustrated by thw 
process The subjects also now include a new senes of landscapes 
and views drawn as seen by the designers, and not reproductions of 
the work of other mtn , and also sketches of scenes and characters 
of everyday life and of the folk-lore in which Japan is so nch 
Among the artists of this period, as of all others in Japan, Hokusai 
(1760-1849) IS absolutely pre eminent His greatest production 
in book illustration was tne Mangwa, a collection of sketches which 
cover the whole ground of Japanese life and legend, art and handi 
craft It consists of fifteen volumes, which appeared at intervals 
from 1812 to 1875, twelve being published during his life and the 
others from material left bv him Among his many other works 
may be mentioned the Azuma Asoht (Walks round Yedo, 1799) Of 
his pupils, Hokkei (1780-1856) and Kydsai were the greatest Most 
of the artists, whose mam work was the designing of broadsheets, 
produced elaborately illustrated books , and this scries includes 
specimens of printing m colours from wood blocks, which for 
technique have never been excelled Among them should be men- 
tioned bhunsho {Seiro btpn awase kagamt, 1776) , Utamaro {Setro 
neniyd eyojt, 1804) , Toyokuni I {Yakusha kono teiktshiwa, 1801) , as 
well asHarunobu Yeishi {Onna sanjyu rokkasen, 1798), Kitao Masan- 
obu and Tachibana Minko, each of whom produced beautiful work 
of the same nature In the period next following, the chief artists 
were Keisai Yeisen {heisat so gwa, 1832) and Kikuchi Yosai {Zenken 
koptsu), the latter of whom ranks perhaps as highly as any of the 
artists who confined their work to black and white The books 
producecl in the period 1880-1908 in Japan are still of high technical 
excellence The colours are, unfortunately, of cheap European 
manufacture , and the design, although quite characteiistic and often 
beautiful, is as a rule merely pretty The engraving is as good as 
ever Among the book illustrators of our own generation must be 
a^am mentioned Kyosai , Kuno Bairci (d 1895), whose books of 
birds — the Bairet hyakucho gwafu (1881 and 1884) and Yuaka no- 
tsuki (1889) — are unequalled of their kind , Imao Keinen, who also 
issued a beautiful set of illustrations of birds and flowers [Keinen 
kwacho gwafu), engraved by lanaka Jirokichi and printed by Miki 
Nisaburo (1891-1892) , and Watanabe Seitei, whose studies of similar 
subjects have appeared in Seitei kwachd gwafu (1890-1891) and the 
Btiutsu sekai (1894), engraved by Goto Tokujiro Mention should 
also be made of several charming senes of fairy tales, of which that 
published in English by the Kobunsha m Tokyo m 1885 is perhaps 
the best In their adaptation of modern processes of illustration 
the Japanese are entirely abreast of Western nations, the chromo 
lithographs and other reproductions in the Kokka, a periodical 
record of Japanese works of art (begun in 1889), m the superb 
albums of the Shtmbt Shmn, and in the publications of Ogawa being 
of quite a high order of merit (E F S , F By ) 

Sculpture and Carving — Sculpture in wood and metal is of 
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ancient date in Japan Its antiquity is not, indeed, comparable 
to that of ancient Egypt or Greece, but no country besides Japan 
can boast a living and highly developed art that has 
numbered upwards of twelve centuries of unbroken 
and brilliant productiveness Setting aside rude 
prehistoric essays in stone and metal, which have special interest 
for the antiquary, we have examples of sculpture in w^ood and 
metal, magnificent in conception and technique, dating from 
the earliest periods of what we may term historical Japan, that 
IS, from near the beginning of the great Buddhist propaganda 
under the emperor Kimmei (540-571) and the princely hierarch, 
Shotoku Taishi (573-621) Stone has never been in favour in 
Japan as a material for the higher expression of the sculptor’s 
art 

The first historical period of glyptic art in Japan reaches from 
the end of the 6th to the end of the 12th century, culminating 
in the work of the great Nara sculptors, Unkei and 
Per/ott pupil Kwaikei Happily, there are still preserved 

in the great temples of Japan, chiefly in the ancient 
capital of Nara, many noble relics of this period 

Ihe place of honour may perhaps be conferred upon sculptures 
in wood, representing the Indian Buddhists, Asangha and Vasa 
bandhu, preserved in the Golden Hall of Kofuku-ji, Nara These 
are attributed to a Kamakura sculptor of the 8th or 9th century, 
and in simple and realistic dignity of pose and grand lines of com- 
position are worthy of comparison with the works of ancient Greece 
With these may be named the demon lantern-bearers, so perfect 
in the grotesque treatment of the diabolical heads and the accurate 
anatomical forms of the sturdy body and limbs , the colossal temple 
guardians of the great gate of Todai ji, by Unkei and Kwaikei (nth 
century), somewhat conventionalized, but still bearing evidence of 
direct study from nature, and inspired with intense energy of action , 
and the smaller but more accurately modelled temple guardians in 
the Saikondo, Nara, which almost compare with the ' fighting 
gladiator " in their realization of menacing strength The “ goddess 
of art " of Akishmo der<, Nara, attributed to the 8th century, is 
the most graceful and least conventional of female sculptures in 
Japan, but infinitely remote from the feminine conception of the 
Greeks Ihc wooden portrait of Vimalakirtti, attributed to Unkei, 
at Kofuku ji, has some of the qualities of the images of the two 
Indian Buddhists The sculptures attributed to Joch6, the founder 
of the Nara school, although powerful in pose and masterly in 
execution, lack the truth of observation seen in some of the earlier 
and later masterpieces 

The most perfect of the ancient bronzes is the great image of 
Bhaicha djyagiiru in the temple of Yakushi ji, Nara, attributed to 
a Korean monk of the 7th century, named Giogi Ihe bronze 
image of the same divinity at Horyii ji, said to have been cast at 
the beginning of the 7th century by 7 on Busshi, the grandson of a 
Chmese immigrant, is of good technical quality, but much inferior 
m design to the former The colossal Nara Daibutsu (Vairocana) at 
Todai ji, cast in 749 by a workman of Korean descent, is the largest 
of the great bronzes in Japan, but ranks far below the Yakushi ji 
image m artistic qualities The present head, however, is a later 
‘substitute for the onginal, which was destroyed by fire 

The great Nara school of sculpture in wood was founded m the 
early part of the iith century by a sculptor of Imperial descent 
named jOcho, who is said to have modelled his style upon that of 
the Chmese wood carvers of the Tang dynasty , his traditions were 
maintained by descendants and followers down to the beginning of 
the 13th century All the artists of this period were men of aristo- 
cratic rank and origin, and were held distinct from the carpenter- 
architects of the imposing temples which were to contain their 
works 

Sacred images were not the only specimens of glyptic art pro- 
duced in these six centuries , reliquaries, bells, vases, incensc- 
bumers, candlesticks, lanterns, decorated arms and armour, and 
many other objects, showing no less mastery of design md execution, 
have reached us Gold and silver had been applied to the adornment 
of helmets and breastplates from the 7th century, but it was in the 
1 2th century that the decoration reached the high degree of elabo- 
ration shown us in the armour of the Japanese Bayard, \oslntsun6, 
which IS still preserved at Kasuga, Nara 

Wooden masks employ cd in the ancient theatrical performances 
were made from the 7th century, and offer a distmct and often 
grotesque phase of wood carving Several families of experts have 
been associated with this class of sculpture, and their designs have 
been carefully preserved and imitated down to the present day 

The second period in Japanese glyptic art extends from the 
beginning of the 13th to the early part of the 17th century 
The great struggle between the Taira and Minamoto clans had 
ended, but the militant spirit was still strong, and brought 
work for the artists who made and ornamented arms and armour 


The Miyochins, a line that claimed ancestry from the 7th century, 
were at the head of their calling, and their work in iron breast- 
plates and helmets, chiefly in reponssS, is still un- 
rivalled It was not until the latter half of the 15th Perk^ 
century that there came into vogue the elaborate decor- 
ation of the sword, a fashion that was to last four hundred years 

The metal guard {tsuba)^ made of iron or precious alloy, was adorned 
with engraved designs, often inlaid with gold and silver Ihe free 
end of the hilt was crowned with a metallic cap or pommel {kashtra), 
the other extremity next the tsuba was embraced by an oval ring 
ifucht), and m the middle was affixed on each side a special ornament 
called the menukt, all adapted in material and workmanship tcf 
harmonize with the guard The kodzuka^ or handle of a httle knife 
implanted into the sheath of the short sword or dagger, was also 
of metal and engraved with like care The founder of the first 
great line of tsuba and menuki artists was Goto Yfijo (1440-15 12), a 
fnend of the painter Kano Motonobu, whose designs he adopted 
Many families of sword artists sprang up at a later period, furnishing 
treasures for the collector even down to the present day, and their 
labours reacheti a level of technical mastery and refined artistic 
judgment almost without parallel in the art industries of Europe 
Buddhist sculpture was by no means neglected during this penod, 
but there are few works that call for special notice The mobt 
noteworthy effort was the casting by Ono Goroy^mon m 1252 of the 
well known bronze image, the Kamakura Daibutsu 


The third period includes the 17th, i8th and the greater part 
of the 19th centuries It was the era of the artisan artist The 
makers of Buddhist images and of sword ornaments 
carried on their work with undiminished industry ^Jrtod 
and success, and some famous schools of the latter 
arose during this period The Buddhist sculptors, however, 
tended to grow more conventional and the metal-workers more 
naturalistic as the i8th century began to wane It was m con- 
nexion with architecture that the great artisan movement began 
The initiator was Hidari Jingo ro (1594-1652), at first a simple 
carpenter, afterwards one of the most famous sculptors in the 
land of great artists The gorgeous decoration of the mausoleum 
of lyeyasu at Nikko, and of the gateway of the Nishi Hongwan 
temple at Kioto, are the most striking instances of his handiwork 
or direction 


The pillars, architraves, ceilings, panels, and almost every avail 
able part of the structure, are covered with arabesques and sculp 
lured figures of dragons, lions, tigers, birds, flowers, and even 
pictonal compositions with landscapes and figures, deeply carved m 
solid or open work— the wood sometimes plain, sometimes overlaid 
with pigment and gilding, as m the panelled ceiling of the chapel of 
lyeyasu in Tokyo The designs for these decorations, like those of 
the sword ornaments, were adopted from the great schools of paint 
in^, but the invention of the sculptor was by no means idle From 
this time the temple carvers, although still attached to the carpen 
ters' guild, took a place apart from the rest of their craft, and the 
genius of Hidan Jingoro secured for one important section of the 
artisan world a recognition like that which Hishigawa Moronobu, 
the painter and book-illustrator, afterwards won for another 

A little later arose another art industry, also emanating from 
the masses The use of tobacco, which became prevalent in the 
17th century, necessitated the pouch In order to suspend this 
from the girdle there was employed a kind of button or toggle — 
the fietsuke The metallic bowl and mouthpiece of the pipe 
offered a tempting surface for embellishment, as well as the clasp 
of the pouch, and the netsuke, being made of wood, ivory or 
other material susceptible of carving, also gave occasion for art 
and ingenuity 

The engravers of pipes, pouch clasps, and the metallic discs 
{kagami-huia) attached to certain netsuke, sprang from the same 
class and were not less onginal They worked, too, with a skill little 
inferior to that of the Gotos, Naras, and other aristocratic sculptors 
of sword ornaments, and often with a rehnement which their relative 
disadvantages in education and associations render especially remark 
able The netsuke and the pipe, with all that pertained to it, were 
for the commoners what the sword hilt and guard were for the gentry 
Neither class cared to bestow jewels upon their persons, but neither 
spared thought or expense in the embellishment of the object they 
most loved The final manifestation of popular glyptic art was the 
oktmof^Oy an ornament pure and simple, in which utility was alto 
gether secondary in intention to decorative effect Its manufacture 
as a special branch of art work dates from the rise of the naturalistic 
school of painting and the great expansion of the popular school 
under the Katsugawa, but the okimono formed an occasional amuse 
meat of the older glyptic artists Some of the most exquisite and 
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most ingenious ot these cftilier productions, such as the magmiicent 
iron eagle in the ^outh Kensington Museum, the wonderful articu> 
la ted models of crayhah, dragons, serpents, birds, that arc found in 
many Europmn collections, came from the studios of the Miyochins , 
but these were the play of giants, and were not made as articles ot 
commerce the new artisan makers of the okimono struck out a 
Une for themselves, ono influenced more by the naturalistic and 
popnlaf schools ♦•han b> the classical art, and the quails of Kamejo, 
the tortoises of Senmin, the dragons of Toun and Toryu, and m recent 
years the falcons and the p^cocks of Suzuki Chokichi, are the ]oy of 
the European collector ITie best of these are exquisite in workman- 
ship, graceful in design, often strikingly original in conception, and 
usually naturalistic in ideal The> constitute a phase of art in winch 
jaj>an has few rivals 

Itie present generation is more systematically commercial in 
ibj glyptic produce than any previous age Millions of commer- 
cial aiticl^ in metal-work, wood and ivory flood the European 
markets, and may be bought in anv street in Europe at a small 
price, but they offer a vanety of design and an excellence of 
workmanship which place them almost bey ond Western compe- 
tition Above all this, however, the Japanese sculptor is a 
force m art He is nearlv as thorough as his forefathers, and 
maintains the same love of all things beautiful , and if he cannot 
show any epoc h-making novelty, he is at any rate doing his best 
to support unsurpissed the decorative traditions of the past 

History has been eminently careful to preserve the names 
and records of the men who chiselled sword furniture The 
Sword- sword being regarded as the soul of the samurai, 

mmkJag every one who contributed to its manufacture, 

FmmiUea whether as forger of the blade or sculptor of the 

furniture, was held in high repute The Got5 family worked 

steadily during 14 generations, and its iqth century representa- 
tive— GotO Ichij5— will always be remembered as one of the 
family’s greatest experts But there were many others whose 
productions fully equalled and often excelled the best efforts 
of the Goto The following list gives the namcj and periods of 
the most renowned families — 

(It should be noted that the division by centuries indicates the 
time of a family s origin In a great majority of cases the represen 
tativcs of each generation worked on through succeeding centuncs 1 
ijth and i 6 th Centimes 

Mi><jchin , Goto , Umetada , Muneta , \oki , Soami , Nakai 
jyth Century 

Kuwamura , Mizuao , Koichi , Nagayoshi , 

Kuninaga , YoahisJnge , Katsugi , Isuji , 

Muncyoslu , Tadahira , bhuami , Hosono , 

Yokoya , Nara , Okada , Okamoto , Kmai , Akao , 

Yoshioka , Hirata , Nomura , Wakaliayashi , Inonye , 

Yasui , Chiyo , Kaneko , Uemura , Iwamoto 

iSth Century 

Ooroboi , Shoemon , Kikugawa , Yasuyaina , Noda , Tamagawa , 
Fujita , Kikuoka , Kizaemon , Hama no , Oiron , Okamoto , Kashi 
waya , Kusakan , Shichibci , Ito 

/(Jh Century 

Natsuo , Ishiguio , Yanagawa , Honjo , lanaka , Okano , Kawara 
bayashi , Oda , and many masters of the Omon, Hamano and 
Iwamoto families, as well as the five experts, Shuraku, Temimn, 
Ryumin, Minju and Miiikoku (W An , F By) 

There is a radical d'fference between the pouits of view of 
the Japanese and the Western connoisseur in estimating the 
jopenete nients of sculpture in metal The quality of the 
Point ot ch’selling is Uie first feature to which the Japanese 
view directs his attention , the decorative design is the 
prime object of the Occidental’s attention With very rare 
exceptions, the decorative motives of Jap mese sw jrd furniture 
were always supplied by painters Hence it is that the 
J<apanese connoisseur draws a clear distinction between the 
decoraUve design and its technical execution, crediting the 
former to the pictorial artist and the latter to the sculptor 
He detects in the stroke of a chisel and the lines of a graving 
tool subjective beauties which appear to be hidden from the 
great majority of Western dilettanti He estimates the rank 
of a specimen by the quality of the chisel-work. The Japanese 
kinzoku-shi (metal sculptor) uses thirty-six pnnapal classes of 
chisel, each with its distinctive name, and as most of these 
classes comprise from five to ten sub-varieties, his cuttmg 
aobd graving tools aggregate about two boodred and fifty. 


Scarcely less important in Japanese eyes than the chiselling 
of the decorative design itself is the preparation of the field to 
which It IS applied There used to be a strict canon rpe Field 
with reference to this in former times Natnako tor 
(fish-roe) grounds were essential for the mountings sculptured 
of swords worn on ceremonial occasions, the tshttne 
(stone-pittmg) or pmtgakt (polished) styles being considered less 
aristocratic 

Namako ib obtained by punching the whole surface— except the 
portion carrying the decorative design — into a text are of micro- 
scopic dots 1 he first makers of namako did not aim at rt gularity in 

the distribution of these dots , they were content to produce the 
effect of millet seed sifted haphazard over tlie surf ice But from 

the 15th century the punching of the dots in rigidly straight lines 
came to be considered essential, and the difficulty involved was so 
great that namako-making took its place among the higlxst technical 
achievements of the sculptor When it is rememboicd that the 
punching tool was guided solely by the hand and eye, and that three 
OT more blows of the mallet had to be struck for c\er\ dot, some 
conception may be formed of the patience and accuracy needed to 
produce these tiny protuberances in perfectly straight lines, it 
exactly equal intervals and of absolutely uniioim size Namako 
disposed in straight parallel lines originally ranked at the head of this 
kind of work But a new kind was introduced m tlie i6th c( ntui v 
It was obtained by punching the dots m mtersceting lines, so 
arranged that the dots fell uniformly into diainoml-shaped groups 
of five each This is called go no-me namako^ beciuse of its icscrn- 
bianco to the disposition of chequers in the Japancjc game of 
A century later, the datntyo natnako was invented, in winch liin s ot 
dots alternated with lines of polished ground Ishime may be britflv 
described as diapenng Iffiere is scarcely any hmit to thi in^o 
nuity and skill of the Japanese expert m diapenng a metal surface 
It IS not possible to enumerate here oven the prmcipal styles of 
ishime, but mention may be made of the zara~maki (broad cast) in 
which the surface is finely but irregularly pitted after the maniui 
of the face of a stone , the nashi-p (pear ground), in which we have 
a surface like the nnd of a pear , the hari-tshime (needle Lshimc) 
where the indentations are so minute that they seem to have been 
made with the point of a needle , the gama-ishme^ which ls mtencle 1 
to imitate the skin of a toad , the tsuya-tshtnte, produced with <i 
chibtl sharpened so that its traces have a lustrous appcaianec , the 
ore km hi (broken tool), a peculiar kind obtained with a jaggtd tool 
and the gozamiy which resembles the plaited surface of a fine straw 
mat 

Great importance has always been attached by Japanese experts 
to the patina of metal used for artistic chiselhng It was mainh 
for the sake of their patina that value attached to the „ . 
remarkable alloys shakudo (3 parte of gold to 97 of 
cooper) and shibmcht (i part of silver to 3 of copper) Neither 
metal, when it emerges from the furnace, has any beauty, shakudo 
being simply dark coloured copper and shibuichi pale gun metal 
But after proper treatment ^ the former develops a glossy black 
patina with violet sheen, and the latter sliows beautiful slmdes of 
grey with silvery lustre Both these compounds afford dtlitali 
unobtrusive and effective grounds for mlaymg witli gold, silvti 
and other metate, as well as for sculpture, whether incised or iii 
relief Copper, too, by jiatina-producing treatment, is made to 
show not merely a nch golden sheen with pleasing limpidity, but 
also red of various hues, fiom deep coral to light vermihon, sever il 
shades of grey, and browns of numerous tones from dead-leaf to 
chocolate Even greater value has always been sot upon the patina 
of iron, and many secret recipes were preserved m artist faniibes 
for producing the fine, satin-liko texture so much admired by all 
connoisseurs 

In Japan, as in Europe, three vanetics of nhef carving are distin 
guished — alto [taka bon), mezzo (chiimku bon) and basso {usuntku 
bon) In the opinion of the Japanese expert, these styles ^ • 

hold the same respective rank as that occupied by the ® ® ® 

three kinds of ideographic script m calligraphy High relief ** ^ 

carving corresponds to tlio kaxsho, or most classical form of wntmg , 
medium relief to the gyosho, or semi-cursivo style , and low relief to 
the spsho or grass character Witli regard to inustd chiselling, th'* 
commonest form is Aebon (hair carving), which may be called engrav 
mg, the lines being of uniiorm thickness and depth Very beautiful 
results are obtained by the kebori method, but incompaiably the 
finest work in the incised class is that known as kata kin-bori lu 
this kmd of chisdhng the Japanese artist can claim to be unique a'> 
wofl as unrivalled Evidently the idea of the great Yokoya expert-, 
the originators of the style, was to break away from the somewliat 
formal monotony of ordinary engraving, where each line performs 
exactly the same function, «nd to convert the chisel into an artist's 


^ It IS first boded in a lye obtaiupd by lixiviating w ood ashes , il 
18 next polished with charcoal powder , then immersed in plum 
vinegar and salt , then washed with weak lye and placed in a tub 
of water to remove all traces of alkah, the final step beiilg to digest 
m a boding solution of copper sulphate, verdigris and water 
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brush msbead of usm^ it as a coxtimoa cuttni^j tool i hey succeeded 
admirably In the kata-kiri-bon every line lias its proper value 
in the pictorial design, and strength and directness become carainal 
elements m the strokes of the bunn just as they do in the biush- 
work of the picture painter The same fundamental rule applied, 

too, -whether the held of the decoration was silk, paper or metal 
The artist s tool, be it brush or burin, must perform its task by one 
effort 'Ihero must be no appearance of subsecjiuent deepening, or 
extending, or re-cutting or finishing Kata-kiri-bori by t gieat 
expert IS a dehght One 1$ lost in astonishment at the nervous yet 
perfectly regulated force and the unerring fidelity of e\ ery trace of 
the chisel Another variety of carving mudi affected by irtists 
of the 17th century, and now largely used, is called shtsht-ai hott 
or mhu-at-bon In this style the surface of the design is not raised 
above the general plane of the field, but an effect of proiection 13 
obtained either by recessiog the whole apace immediately surround- 
ing the design, or by enclosing the latter m a scarped frame Yet 
another and very favounte method, giving beautiful results, is to 
model the design on both faces of the metal so as to give a sculpture 
m the round The fashion is always accompanied by chiselling 
d 'lour (sukashi-bon) y so that the sculptured portions stand out in 
their entirety 

Inlaying with gold or silver was among the early forms of 
decoration in Japan The skill developed in modern times is at 
^ . least equal to anything which the past can show, and 

^ ^ the results produced are much more imposuig 1 here 
arc two principal kinds of inlaymg the first called hon zogan ^true 
inlaying), the second nunome-zogan (linen mesh lulaymg) As to 
the former, the Japanese method does not differ from that seen 
in the lieautiful iron censers and vases inlaid with gold which the 
Chinese produced from the Suen-te era (1426-14^6) In the surface 
of the metal the workman cuts grooves wider at the base than at the 

top, and then hammers into them gold or silver wire Such a process 
presents no remarkable features, except that it has beeu earned by 
the Japanese to an extraordinary degree of elaborattness The 
nunome-z 5 gan is more interesting Suppose, for example, that the 
artist desires to produce an inlaid diaper His first busmisi is to 
chisel the surface in lines forming the basic pattern of the design 
Thus, for a diamond petal diaper the chistl is earned across tin face 
of the metal horuontally, tracing a number of para’kl bands 
divided at fixed intervals by nbs which are obtained merely 
straightening the chisel and striking it a heavy blow The same 
process is then repeated m another direction, so th«it the new bands 
cross the old at an angle adapted to the nature of the <lebign ‘several 
independent chiselhngs may he necessary before the lines of the 
diaper emerge clearly, but throughout the whole opciation no 
measurement of any kind is taken, the artist being guided entirely 
by his hand and eye fhc metal is then heated, not to redness, but 
sufficiently to develop a certain degree of softness, and the workman, 
taking a very thin sheet of gold (or silver), hammers portions of it 
Into tlic salient points of the design In ordinary cases this is the 
sixth process The seventh is to hammer gold into the oullmts of 
the diaper , the eighth, to hammer it into the pattern filling the 
spices between the lines, and the ninth and tenth to complete the 
details Of course the more intncate the design the more numerous 
the processes It is scarcely possible to imagine a higher ellort of 
hand and eye tlian this nunome-zogan displays, for while intricacy 
and elaboiatcness are earned to tlv* very extreme, absolute mechani- 
cal accuracy' is obtained Sometimes in the same design we see gold 
of three different hues, obtained b> varying the alloy A third kind 
of inlaying, peculiar to Japan, is sumt-zogan (m k -inlaying) , so called 
because the inlaid design gives the impression of havmg been painted 
with Indian ink beneath the transparent surface of the metal The 
difference betw^'en tins process and ordinary inlaymg is that for 
sumt-zogan the design to be inlaid is fully chiselled out of an indepen- 
dent block of metal with sides sloping so as to be broader at the 
base than at the top The object which is to receive the decoration 
18 then channelled m dimensions corresponding to those of the design 
block, and the latter havmg been fixed in the channels, the surface 
is ground and polished until an intimate union la obtained between 
the inlaid design and the metal forming its field Very beautiful 
efiocts are thus produced, for the design seems to have grown up to 
the surface of the metal field rather than to have been planted m it 
Shibuichi inlaid with shakudo useti to be the commonest combination 
of metals in this class of decoration, and the objects usually depicted 
\\ ert bamboos, crows, wild fowl under the moon, peonv sprays and 
so forth 

A variety of decoration much practised by early experts, and 
carried to a high degree of excellence m modem times, is mokume it 
(wood grained ground) ITie process m this case is to 
take a thm plate of metal and beat it into another plate 
of similar metal, so that the two, though welded together, 
retain their separate forms 1 he mass, wlule still hot, is 
coated with hena tsucht (a kmd of marl) and rolled m straw ash, in 
which state it is roasted over a charcoal fire raised to glowing heat 
aith the bellows The clay havmg been removed, another plate of 
the same metal is beaten in, and the same process is repcatca This 
IS dojfie several times, the numlier depending on the ouality of grain- 
ing that the expert desires to produce The manifold plate is then 
heavily punched from one side, so that the Cpposite face protrudes in 
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broken blisters, which arc then hammcicvi dow n until each bcwomcs a 
centre of wave propagation fu fine woik Ih" ipex of the blister is 
ground off before the iinal hammeiing Iron was the metal used 
exclusively for work of this kind down to the i(>th century, but 
various metals began thenceforth to be combmed Perhaps the 
choicest variety is gold grammg in a shakudo held Ry repc itul 
hammermg and polishuig the expert obtains such control of tlu 
wood-gram pattern that its sinuosities and eddies seem to lia\e 
developed symmetry without losing anything of tlieir fantasUc 
grace There are other methods of producing mokume p 

It has been frequently asserted b> W estem critics t^hat the 
year (187b) which witnessed the abolition of sword-weanng in 
Japan, witnessed also tlie end of her artistic metal- Modern and 
work That is a great mistake The art has merely Ancient 
developed new phases in modern times Not onl} are 
Its masters as skilled now a^ they were in the days of the Goto, 
the Nara, the Yokova and the \anagawa celebrities, but also 
their productions must be called greater in many respects and 
more interesting than those of their renowned predecessors 
The> no longer devote themselves to the manufacture of s\,oid 
ornaments, but work rather at vases, censers, statCiettes, 
plaques, boxes and other objects of a serviceable or ornamental 
nature All the processes described abo\e are pnutiscd In 
them with full success, and they ha\e added others quite as 
remarkable 

Of these, oup of the most lutcicsting is called kinbame (mscition) 
The decorative design having been completely tinselled in the round 
is then fixed ui a held of a different metal, m which a design of 
exactly similar outline has been cut out The result is that the 
picture hii no blank reverse Tor example, on the surf ice of a 
shibuichi box lid vve see the backs of a flock of geese chistlle 1 m 
silver, and when the hd is opened, their breasts and the under sides 
of their pinions amxar 1 he difficulty of such work is plain Micio 
scopic accuiacy nas to be attained m cutting out the space foi the 
insertion of the design, and while the latter must bo soldered fiimlv 
in its place, not the slightest trice of solder or the least sign of 
juiiwtion must be discernible between the metal of the inserted 
picture and that of the field in which it is inserted Suzuki G( nsuki 
IS the inventor of this method He belongs to a class of exjxrts 
called uchtmono shi (hammerers) who perform preparatory wDik 
for glyptic artists in metal Ihe skill of those men is often wonder 
ful Using the hammer only, some of them can beat out an intricate 
shape as truly and delicately as 1 sculptor could carve it with his 
chisels Ohori Masatoshi, an uchimono shi of Aizu (d 1897), made 
a silver cake l>ox in the form of a sixteen pc tailed chrysanthemum 
The shapes of the body and hd corresponejed sj intimate Ij that, 
wnereas the hd could be slipped oa easily and smoothlv without any 
attempt to adjust its curv^es to those of the liody^, it always fitter! so 
closely thit the box could be lifted by grasping the hd only 
Anothei feat of his was to apply a lining of silver to a shakudo box 
by shapmg and hammering only% the fit being so perfect that the 
lining clung like papci to every pari of the box Suzuki Gtnsukc 
and Hirata Soko are scarcely less expert The latter once exhibited 
in Tokyo a silver game cock with soft plumage and surface modelling 
of the most delicate character U had been made by means of the 
hammer only Suzuki's kinliamc process is not to be confounded 
with the kiribame-zrgan (inserted inlaving) of Toyodi Kok<», also a 
modern artist The gist of the latder method is that a design 
chiselled d lour has its outlines veneered with other metal which 
serves to emphasize them 'I'hus, having picice<i a spray of floweis 
in a thin sheet of shibuiehi the artist fits i slcndei nm of gold, silvci 
or shakudo to the petals, leaves and stalks, so that an effect is 
produced of transparent blossoms outlined in gold, siKei or purple 
Another modern achievement — ^also due to Suzuki Gensuke- is 
maze garte (mixed metals) It is a singular conception, and the 
results obtained depend largely on chance Shibuichi and sliakudo 
are melted separately, and when thev hive cooled just enough not 
to mingle too intimately, they a-e cist into a bar which is subsc 
qucntly beaten flat Ihe plate thus obtained shows accidtntal 
clouding, or massmg of dark tones, and these patches are taken as 
the basis of a pictorial design to which final characUr is given by 
mlavmg with gold and silver, and by kiti kin sculpture Such 
pictures partake largely of the impression st character, but they 
attain much beauty m the hinds of the Japanese artist with liis 
extensive ripertoire of suggestive symbols A pioccss resembling 
maze gane, but less fortuitous, is shibuuht dosir (combined shibui 
chi), which involves beating together two kinds of shibuichi and then 
adding a third variety, after which the details of the picture arc 
worked m as in the case of maze gane The charm of these method^i 
is that certain parts of the decorative design seem to float, not on 
the surface of tne metal, but actually within it, an admirable effect 
of depth and atmosphere being thus produced Mention must also 
be made of an extraordinarily elaborate and troublesome process 
Invented by Kajima Ippn, a great artist of the present day It is 
called top-dasht-z^an (^ound-out inlaying) In this exquisite and 
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ingenious kind of work the design appears to be growing up from the 
depths of the metal, and a delightful impression of atmosphere and 
water is obtamed All these processes, as well as that of repoussd, m 
which the Japanese have excelled from a remote penod, are now 
practised with the greatest skill in Tokyo, Kir)to, Osaka and Kana- 
zawa At the art exhibitions held twice a year in the principal 
cities there may be seen specimens of statuettes, alcove ornaments, 
and household utensils which show that the Japanese worker in 
metals stands more indisputably than ever at the head of the world's 
artists in that field Ine Occident does not yet appear to have 
fully realized the existence of such talent in Japan , partly perhaps 
because its displays in former times were limited chiefly to sword- 
furniture, possessing little interest for the average European or 
American , and partly because the Japanese have not yet learned 
to adapt their skill to foreign requirements They confine themselves 
at present to decorating plaques, boxes and cases for cigars or 
cigarettes, and an occasional tea or coffee service , but the whole 
domain of salvers, dessert-services, race cups and so on remains 
virtually unexplored Only within the past few years have stores 
been established in the foreign settlements for the sale of silver 
utensils, and already the workmanship on these objects displays pal- 

able signs of the clc terio ration which all branches of Japanese art 

ave undergone in the attempt to cater for foreign taste In a general 
sense the European or American connoisseur is much less exacting 
than the Japanese Broad effects of richness and splendour 
captivate the former, whereas the latter looks for delicacy of finish, 
accuracy of detail and, above all, evidences of artistic competence 
It IS nothing to a Japanese that a vase should be covered with pro- 
fuse decoration of flowers and foliage he requires that every 
blossom and every leaf shall be instinct v;ith vitality, and the 
comparative costliness of hne workmanship docs not influence his 
choice Rut if the Japanese sculptor adopted such standards in 
working for foreign patrons, his market would be reduced to very 
narrow dimensions He thercfoic adapts himself to his circum- 
stances, and, using the mould rather than the chisel, produces 
sptcimcns vihich show tawdry handsomeness and are attractively 
cneap It must be admitted, he>wever, that even though foreign 
appreciative faculty were sufficiently educated, the Japanese artist 
in metals would still labour under the great difficulty of devising 
shapes to take the place of those which Europe and America have 
learned to consider classical 

Bronze is called by the Japanese kara-kane^ a teini signify- 
ing “ ( hmese metal ” and showing clearly the source from 
which knowledge of the alloy was obtamed It is a 
c^Vag copper-lead-tin compound, the proportions of its con- 
stituents varying from 72 to 88 ^/o of copper, from 4 to 
20 % of lead, and from 2 to 8 % of tin Ihere are also present 
small quantities of arsenic and antimony, and zinc is found gener- 
ally as a mere trace, but sometimes reaching to 6 % Gold is 
supposed to have found a place m amient bronzes, but its 
preseni e has never been detec ted by analysis, and of silver not 
more than 2 % seems to have been admitted at any time Mr W 
Gowland has show n that, whatever may ha\ e been the practice of 
Japanese bronze makers m ancient and medieval eras, their suc- 
cessors in later days deliberately introduced arsenic and antimony 
into the compound in order to harden the bronze without impair- 
ing Its fusibility, so that it might take a sharper impression of 
the mould Japanese bronze is well suited for castings, not only 
because of its low melting-point, great fluidity and capacity for 
taking sharp impressions, but also because it has a particularly 
smooth surfai e and readily de\ clops a fine patina One variety 
deserves special mention It is a golden yellow bronze, called 
sentoku — this being the Japanese pronunciation of Suen-te^ the 
era of the Ming dynasty of China when this compound was 
invented Copper, tin, lead and zinc, mixed in various propor- 
tions by different experts, are the ingredients, and the beautiful 
golden hues and glossy texture of the surface arc obtained by 
patina-producing processes, in whic h branch of metal- work the 
Japanese show altogether unique skill 

From the time when they began to cast bronze statues, Japanese 
experts understood how to employ a hollow, removable core round 
which the metal was run in ? skin just thick enough for strength 
without waste of material , and they also understood the use of wax 
for modelling purposes In ordinary circumstances, a casting thus 
obtained took the form of a shell without any break of continuity 
But for very laige castings the pioccss had to be modified The 
gicat image of Lochana Buddha at Nara, for example, would 
measure 1^8 ft in height were it standing erect, and its weight is 
about 550 tons The colossal Amida at Kamakura has a height 
only 3 ft less It would have been scarcely possible to cast such 
statues in one piece tn sttu^ or, if cast elsewhere, to transport them 
and elevate them on their pedestais The plan pursued was to 


build them up gradually in their places by casting segment after 
segment Thus, for the Nara Dai butsu, the mould was constructed 
in a senes of steps ascending 12 in at a time, until the head and 
neck were reach^, which, of course, had to be cast m one shell, 
12 ft high 

The term “ parlour bronzes " serves to designate objects for 
domestic use, as flower-vases, incense-burners and alcove orna- 
ments Bronze-casters began to turn their attention to these 
objects about the middle of the 17th century I he art of casting 
bronze reached its culmination in the hands of a group of great 
experts — Seimin, Toun, Masatune, Teijo, Somin, Keisai, Takusai, 
Gido, Zenryusai and Hotokusai — who flourished during the second 
half of the i8th century and the first half of the 19th Many 
bnlhant specimens of these men's work survive, their general 
features being that the motives are naturalistic, that the quality 
of the metal is exceptionally fine, that in addition to beautifully 
clear casting obtained by highly skilled use of the cera perduta 
process, the chisel was employed to impart delicacy and finish to 
the design, and that modelling m high relief is most successfully 
introduced But it is a mistake to assert, as many have asserted, 
that after the era of the above ten masters — the latest of whom, 
Somin, ceased to work in 1871 — no bronzes comparable with theirs 
were cast Between 1875 and 1879 some of the finest bronzes ever 
produced in Japan were turned out by a group of experts working 
under the business name of Sanseisha Started by two brothers, 
Oshima Katsujiro (art- name Joun) and Oshima \asutaro (art- 
name Sh6kaku), this association secured the services of a number of 
skilled chisellers of sword furniture, who had lost their occupation 
by the abandonment of sword-wc aring Nothing could surpass the 
delicacy of the works executed at the Sanseisha's atelier in Tokyo, 
but unfortunately such productions were above the standard of the 
customers for whom they were intended Foreign buyers, who 
alone stood m the market at that time, failed to distinguish the fine 
and costly bronzes of Joun, Shokaku and their colleagues from cheap 
imitations which soon began to compete with them, so that ulti- 
mately the Sanseisha had to be closed This page in the modern 
history of Japan's bronzes needs little alteration to be true of hci 
applied art m general Foreign demand has shown so little dis- 
crimination that experts, finding it impossible to obtain adequate 
remuneration for first-class work, have been obliged to abandon the 
field altogether, or to lower their standard to the level of general 
appreciation, or by forgery to cater for the perverted taste which 
attaches unreasoning value to age Jfjun has produced, and is 
thoroughly capable of producing, bronzes at least equal to the best of 
Scimin s masterpieces, yet he has often been induced to put bcimin s 
name on objects for the sake of attracting buyers who attach more 
value to cachet than to quality If to the names of Joun and his bnl 
hant pupil Ryukx we add those of Suzuki Chokichi, Okazaki Scssci, 
Hasegawa Kumaz<v, Kanaya Gorosaburo and Jomi Eisuke, we have 
a group of modern bronze casters who unquestionably surpiss the 
ten experts beginning with Scimin and ending with Somin Okazaki 
Sessei has successfully achieved the casting of huge panels carrying 
designs in high relief , and whether there is question of patina or of 
workmanship, Jomi Eisuke has nevei been surpassed 

Occidental influence has been felt, of course, m the field of modern 
bronze casting At a school of art officially establi‘*hed in rr)ky6 
m 1873 under the direction of Italian teachers — a school which owed 
its signal failure partly to the incompetence and intemperate 
behaviour of some of its foreign professors, and partly to a strong 
renaissance of pure Japanese classicism — one of the few accomplish- 
ments successfully taught was that of modtlling in plaster and 
chiselling in marble after Occidental methods Marble statues are 
out of place in the wooden buildings as well as in the parks of japan, 
and even plaster busts or groups, though less incongruous perhaps, 
have not yet found favour Hence the skill undoubtedly possessed 
by several graduates of the defunct art school has to be devoted 
chiefly to a subordinate purpose, namely, the fashioning of models 
for metal casters To this combination of modellers m European 
style and metal workers of such force as Suzuki and Okazaki, Japan 
owes various memorial bronzes and effigies which are gradually 
finding a place in her parks, her museum 1, her shrines or her private 
houses There is here little departure from the well-trodden paths 
of Europe Studies in drapery, prancing steeds, ideal poses, neads 
with fragments of torsos attached (in extreme violation of true art), 
crouching beasts of prey — all the stereotyped styles arc reproduced 
The imitation is excellent 

Among the artists of early times it is often difficult to dis- 
tinguish between the carver of wood and the raster of bronze 
The latter sometimes made his own models in wax, carvtag in 
sometimes chiselled them in wood, and sometimes had Wood sad 
recourse to a specialist in wood-carving The group 
of splendid sculptors in wood that graced the nth, 12th and 13th 
centuries left names never to be forgotten, but undoubtedly 
many other artists of scarcely less force regarded bronze-casting 
as their principal business Thus the story of wood-carving is 
very difficult to trace Even m the field of architectural 
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decoration for interiors, tradition tells us scarcely anything about 
the masters who carved such magnificent works as thobe seen in 
the Kioto temples, the Tokugawa mausolea, and some of the old 
castles There are, however, no modern developments of such 
work to be noted The ability of former times exists and is 
exercised in the old way, though the field for its employment has 
been greatly narrowed 

When Japanese sculpture in \coocl or ivory is spoken of, the first 
idea that presents itsell is connected with the netsuke, which, of all 
the art objects found in Japan, is perhaps the most 
Netsuke essentially Japanese If Japan had given us nothing 
Carvers but the netsuke, we should still have no difficulty in 
differentiating the bright versatility of her national 
genius from the comparatively sombre, mechanic and unimaginative 
temperament of the Chinese But the netsuke may now be said to 
be a thing of the past Ihe tnro (medicine box), which it mainly 
served to fix in the giidlc, has been driven out of fashion by the new 
civilization impoitcd fiom the West, and artists who would have 
carved netsuke in former times now dev ote their chisels to statuettes 
and alcove ornaments It is not to be inferred, however, though it 
IS a favourite assertion of collectors, that no good netsuke have bern 
made m modern times That theory is based upon the fact that 
after the opening of the country to foreign intercourse in 1857, 
hundreds of inferior specimens of netsuke were chiselled by inexpert 
hands, purchased wholesale by tieaty port mci chants, and sent to 
New \ork, London ami Pans, whcic, though they biought profit 
to the cxpoiter, they also disgusted the connoisseur and soon earned 
discredit for their whole class But in fact the glyptic artists of 
Tokyo, Osaka and Kioto, though they now devote their chisels 
chiefly to woiks of moie importance than the netsuke, are in no sense 
inferior to their predecessors of feudal days, and many beautiful 
netsuke bearing their signatures aic m existence As for thi 
modern ivory statuette or alcove ornament, of which great numbcis 
arc now carved lot the foreign market, it certainly stands on a plane 
much highei than the netsuke, since anatomical defects which 
escape notice in the latter owing to its diminutive size, become 
obtrusive in the former 

One of the most remarkable developments of figure sculpture m 
modern Japan was due to Matsumoto Kisaburo (1830-1869) Ht 
carved human figures with as much accuiacy as though 
they were destined for purposes of surgical demonstra 
Keaiist/c Considering that this man had neithei art educa 

Departure anatomical instruction, and that he never 

enjoyed an opportunity of studying from a model m a studio, 
his achievements were leniarkable He and the ciaftsmcn of the 
school he established completely refute the theory that the anatomi 
cal solecisms commonly seen m the works of Japanese sculptors 
are due to faulty observation Without scientific training 01 any 
kind Matsumoto and his followers produced works m which the eye 
of science cannot detect any error But it is impossible to admit 
within the circle of high art productions these vNooden figures of 
i veryday men and women, unrelieved by any subjective clement, 
and owing their merit entirely to the fidelity with which their con- 
tours are shaped, their muscles modelled, and their anatomical 
proportions preserved They have not even the attraction of being 
cleanly sculptured in wood, but arc cov’^ered with thinly lacquered 
muslin, which, though doubtless a good preservative, accentuates 
their puppet like charactei Nevertheless, Matsumoto s figures 
marked an epoch in Japanese wood sculpture Their vovid realism 
appealed strongly to the taste of the average foreigner A consider- 
alue school of carvers soon began to work in the Matsumoto style, 
and hundreds of their productions have gone to Europe and America, 
finding no market in Japan 

Midway betw cen the Matsumoto school and the pure style 
approved by the native taste in fonner times stand a number 
ri. « # wood carvers headed by Takamura Koun, who 

Tbe Semi‘ occupies in the field of sculpture much the same place 
as that held by Hashimoto Gaho in the realm of 
^caoot painting K6un carves figures in the round which 
not only display great power of chisel and breadth of style, but also 
tell a story not necessarily drawn from the motiyes of the classical 
school This departure from established canons must be traced to 
the influence of the short live<l academy of Italian art established 
by the Japanese government early in the Meiii era In the fore 
iront of the new movement are to be found men like Yoneharu Unkai 
and Shinkai Taketarf) , the former chiselled a figure of jenner for 
the Medical Association of Japan when they celebrated the centenary 
of the great physician, and the latter has carved life size efhgics of 
two Imperial princes who lost their lives in the war with China (1894- 
95) Tne artists of the K6un school, however, do much work which 
^peals to emotions in general rather than to individual memories 
Tnus Arakawa Reiun, one of Koun's most brilliant pupils, has 
exhibited a figure of a swordsman in the act of driving home a 
furious thrust The weapon is not shown Reiun sculptured 
simply a man poised on the toes of one foot, the other foot raised, 
the arm extended, and the body straining forward in strong yet 
elastic muscular effort A more imaginative work by the same 


artist is a figure of a farmer who has just shot an eagle that svrooped 
upon his grandson The old man holds his bow still raised borne 
of the eagle s fcatheis, blown to his side, suggest the death of the 
bird , at his feet lies the corpse of the little boy , and the horror, 
grief and anger that such a tragedy would inspm ue depicted with 
stnkmg realism in the farmer's face Such work has very close 
affinities with Occidental conceptions The chief distinguishing 
feature is that the glyptic character is picserved at the expense of 
surface finish The undisguised touches of the chisel tell a story 
of technical force and directness which could not be suggested bv 
perfectly smooth surfaces To suboidinate process to result is the 
European canon , to show the former without marring the latter is 
the Japanese ideal Many of Knim s sculptuies appear unhnishect 
to eyes trained 111 Occidental galleries, whereas the Japanese 
connoisseur <lctccts evidence of a technical feat in their seeming 
roughness 

Architecture — From the evidence of ancient records it appears 
that before the 5th century the Japanese resided in houses of 
a very rude character The sovereign’s palace itself 
was merely a wooden hut Its pillars were thrust 
into the ground and the whole framework — con 
sisting of posts, beams, rafters, door-posts and window frames 
— was tieci together with cords made by twisting the long 
fibrous stems of climbing plants The roof was thatched, and 
perhaps had a gable at each end with a hole to allow the 
smoke of the wood fire to escape Wooden doors swung on 
a kind of hook, the windows were mere holes in the walls 
Rugs of skins or rush matting were used for sitting on, and 
the whole was surrounded with a palisade In the middle 
of the 5th century two-storeyed houses seem to have been built 
but the evidence on the subject is slender In the 8th i entury, 
however, when the court was moved to Nara, the influence of 
Chinese civilization made itself felt Arch’tects, turners, tile- 
makers, decorative artists and sculptors, coming from China 
and from Korea, elected grand temples for the worship of Buddha 
enshrining images of much beauty and adorned with paintings 
and carvings of considerable merit The plan of the city itself 
was taken from that of the Chinese metropolis A broad central 
avenue led straight to the palace, and on either side of it ran four 
parallel streets, crossed at right angles by smaller thoroughfares 
During this century the first sumptuary edict ordered that the 
dwellings of all high officials and opulent civilians should have 
tiled roofs and be (oloured red, the latter injunction being evi- 
dently intended to stop the use ot logs carrying their bark 
Tiles thenceforth became the orthodox covering for a roof, but 
vermilion, being 1 egarded as a religious colour, found no fa\ our 
in private dwellings In the 9th century, after the capital hid 
been established at Kioto, the palace of the sovereigns and the 
mansions of ministers and nobles were built on a scale of unpre- 
cedented grandeur It is true that all the structures of the time 
had the clefect of a box-like appearance Massive, towering 
roofs, which impart an air of stateliness even to a wooden build- 
ing and yet, by their graceful curves, avoid any suggestion of 
ponderosity, were still confined to Buddhist edifices Ihe 
architect of private dwellings attached more importance to 
satin-surfaced boards and careful joinery than to any appearance 
of strength or solidity 

Except for the number of buildings composing it, the palace had 
little to distinguish it from a nobleman s mansion The latter 
consisted of a principal hall, where the master of the house lived, ate 
and slept, and of three suites of chambers, disposed on the north, 
the cast and the west of the principal hall In the northern suite 
the lady of the house dwelt, the eastern and western suites being 
allotted to other members of the family Corridors joined the prin 
cipal hall to the subordinate eoificos, for as yet the idea had not 
been conceived of having more than one chamber under the same 
roof The principal hall was usually 42 ft square Its centre was 
occupied by a " parent chamber," 30 ft square, around which ran 
an ambulatory and a veranda, each 6 ft wide The parent 
chamber and the ambulatory were ceiled, sometimes with interlacing 
strips of bark or broad laths, so as to produce a plaited effect , 
sometimes with plain boards The veranaa had no ceiling Sliding 
doors, a characteristic feature of modem Japanese houses, had 
not yet come into use, and no means were provided for closing the 
veranda, but the ambulatory was surrounded by a wall of latticed 
timber or plain boards, the lower half of which could be removed 
altogether, whereas the upper half, suspended from hooks, could be 
swung upward and outward Privacy was obtained by blinds of 
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<!plit bamboo, and the parent chamber was separated Irom the 
imbulatorv by similar bamboo blinds with silk cords for raising 
or lov^enng them, or by curtains The thick rectangular mats of 
uniform size which, fitting together so as to present a level unbioken 
surface, cover the floor of all modem Japanese houses, were not yet 
in use floors were boarded, having only a limited space matted 
This form of mansion underwent little modification until the 12th 
century, uhen the introduction of the Zen sect of Buddhism with its 
contemplative practice called for greater pnvacy Interiors were 
then divided mto smaller rooms by means of sliding doors covered 
with ihm nee paper which permitted the passage of light while 
ol>sli acting vision , the hanging lattices were replaced by wooden 
doors which could be slid along a groove so as to be removable in 
the daytime, and an alcove was added in the principal chamber 
for a sacred picture or Buddhist image to serve as an object of 
contemplation for a devotee while practising the rite of abstraction 
Thus the mam features of the Japanese dwelling house were evolved, 
and little change took place subsequently, except that the brush 
of the painter was fredy used for decorating partitions, and m 
aristocratic mansions unlimited care was exercised in the choice 
of rare woods 

The Buddhist temple underwent little change at Japanese 
hands except in the matter of decoration Such as it was in 
BuddbiMt outline when first erected in accordance with Chinese 

Tffttjph models, such it virtually remained, though m later 

Architecture times all the resources of the sculptor and the 
painter were employed to beautify it externally and internally 

“ The building, sometimes of huge dimensions, is invanablv sur 
loundcd by a raised gallery, reached by a flight of steps in the centre 
<if the approach front, the balustrade of which is a continuation of 
the gallery laihng Ihis gallery is sometimes supporte<l ujxm a 
dc^'p system of biacketmg, corbelled out from the feet of the mam 
pillars Within this raised gallery, which is sheltered by the over 
sailing eaves, there is, m the larger tempks, a columned loggia passing 
round the two sides and the front of the building, or, in some cases, 
placed on the facade only The ceilings of the loggias are generally 
sloping, with ncnly carved roof timbers showing bt low at intervals , 
and quaintly carved braces connect the outer pillars with the main 
posts of the building Some temples arc to be seen m which the 
ceihng of the loggia is boarded flat and decorated with large paintings 
of dragons m black and ^Id Iht intcrcolummation is regulated 
by a standard of about six or seven feet, and tlie general result of 
the treatment of columns, wall-posts, dc , is that the whole mural 
space, not filled m with doors or windows, is divided into regular 
oblong panels, which sometimes reciive plaster, sometimes boarding 
and sometimes ricn framework and carving or pamted panels 
Diagonal bracing or strutting is nowhtre to be found, and in many 
cases mortises and othci joints arc such as vciy ma+^eriaUy to 
weaken the timbers at their points of connexion It would seem 
that only the immense weight of the roofs and their heavy projec- 
tions prevent a collapse of some of these structures in high winds 
The principal fa<^ade of the temple is filled in one, two or three com- 
partments with hinged doors, variously ornamented ard folding 
outwards, sometimes in double folds I rom these doorways, gener- 
ally left open, the interior hght is principally obtained, windows, as 
the term IS generally understood, bemg lare Ar elaborate cornice 
of wooden biackcting crowns the walls, forming one of the principal 
ornaments of the budding The whole disposition of pillars, posts, 
brackets and rafters is lmimonic<dly arranged according to some 
measure of the standard of length A vciy important feature of 
the favade is the portico or porch-way, which covers the principal 
Steps and is generally tprmed by producing the central portion of 
the mam roof ovti the steps and supporting such projection upon 
isolated wooden pillars braced together near the top with horizontal 
ties, carved, moulded and otherwise fantastically decorated Above 
Ihtsc ties are the cornice brackets and beams, corresponding in 
general design to the cornie-c of the walls, and the intermcxliate space 
is filled with open carvings of dragons or other characteristic designs 
The forms of roof are various, but mostly they commence in a steep 
slope at the top, gradually flattening towards the eaves so as to 
jiroducc a slightly concave appearance, this concavity being ren- 
dered more cmpliatic by the tilt which is given to the eaves at the 
four comers The appearance of the ends of the roof is half hip, 
half gable Heavy ribs of tile cresting with large terminals are 
earned along the ndge and the slope of the gable The result of 
the whole is very picturesque, and lias the advantage of looking 
etjually satisfactory from any point of view The interior arrange- 
ment of wall columns, horizontal beams and cornice bracketing 
corresponds with that on the outside The ceilmg is invaiiably 
Ixiarded and subdivided bi ribs mto small rectangular coders 
Sometimes pamtiiig is introduced into these panels and lacquer and 
metal clasps are added to the nbs When the temple is of very 
lar^e dimensions an interior penstvle of pillars is introduced to 
assist m supporting th^ tool, and in such cases each pillar cames 
profuse bracketing corresponding to that of the cornice The 
construction of the framework of the Japanese roof is such that the 
weights all act vertically, there is no tWst on the outer walls, 


and every available pomt of tlic intt*ior is used as a means of 
support 

“ The floor is partly boarded and partly matted The shrines, altars 
and oblatory tables are placed at the back in the centre, and there 
are often other secondary shnnes at the sides In temples of the 
best class the floor of the gallery and of the central portion of the 
mam buildmg from entrance to altar are nchly lacquered , m those 
of inferior class they are merely polished by continued rubbing " 
-~{J Condcr, in the Proceedings of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects ) 

None of the magnificence of the Buddhist tempk belongs 
to the Shinto shnne In the case of the latter conservatism has 
been absolute from time immemonal The shrines sbiatd 
of Ise, which may be called the Mecca of Shinto Architect 
devotees, are believed to present to-day precisely the 
appearance they presented m 478, when they were moved thither 
in obedience to a revelation from the Sun-goddess It ha$ been 
the custom to rebuild them every twentieth year, alternately on 
each of two sites set apart for the purpose, the features of the old 
edifice being reproduced m the new with scrupulous accuracy^ 

Ihey are enlarged replicas of the primeval wooden hut described 
above, having rafters with their upper ends crossed , thatch^ or 
shingled roof , boarded floors, and logs laid on the roof-ridge at right 
i angles for the purpose of bindmg the ndge and the rafters firmly 
together A thatched roof is unperative m the orthodox shrine, 
but m modern days tiles or sheets of copper are sometimes substi- 
tuted At Ise, however, no such novelties are tolerated The 
avenue of approach generally passes under a structure called iortt 
Originally designed as a perch for fowls which sang to the deities at 
daybreak, this torn subsequently came to be erroneously regarded 
as a gateway cliaractensbc of the Shinto shrine It consists of two 
thick trunks placed upright, their upper ends mortised into a hori- 
zontal log which projects beyond them at either side The structure 
denves some grace from its extreme simphcity 

Textile Fabrics and Embroidery —In no branch of applied art 
does the decorative genius of Japan show more attractive results 
than in that ot textile fabrics, and in none has there been more 
conspicuous progress during recent years Her woven and em- 
broidered stuffs have always been beautiful , but in former times 
few pieces of size and splendour were produced, if we except the 
curtains used for draping festival cars and the hangings of 
temples Tapestry, as it is employed m Europe, w^a5 not 
thought of, nor indeed could the small hand-looms of the period 
be easily adapted to such work All that has been changed, 
however Arras of large dimensions, showing remarkable 
workmanship and grand combinations of colours, is now manu- 
factured m Kioto, the product of years of patient toil on the par t 
of weaver and designer alike Kawashima of Kioto has acquired 
high reputation for work of this kind He inaugurated the 
new departure a few years ago by copying a Gobelin, but it may 
sakly be asserted that no Gobelin will bear comparison with the 
pieces now produced in Japan 

The most approved fashion of weaving la called tsusurc v/i 
(Unkcd-weavmg) , that is to say, the cross threads are laid in with 
the fingers and pushed into their places with a comb by hand, very 
liltlf' machinery being used The threads extend only to the outlines 
of each figure, and it follows that every part of the pattern haa a nm 
of minute holes like pierced Imes separating postage stamps in 4 
sheet, the effect being that the design seems to hang suspended in 
the ground — linked into it, as the Jai>ancsc term implies ^ A 
specimen of this nature recently manufactured by Kawashima's 
weavers measured 20 ft by ij, and represented the annual festival 
at the Nikko maiisolea The chief shrine was shown, as were also 
the gate and the long flight of stone steps leading up to it, several 
other buildings, the groves of cryptomena that surround the 
mausolea, and the festival procession All the architectural and 
decorative details, all the carvings and colours, all the accessories—- 
cverythmg was wrought m silk, and each of the 1 500 figures forming 
the procession wore exactly appropriate costume Even this wealth 
of detail, remarkable as it was, seemed less surprismg than the fact 
that the weaver had succccdetl m producing the effect of atmosphere 
and aerial perspective Through the graceful cryptomerias distant 
mountains and the still more distant sky could be seen, and between 
the buildings ift the foreground and those m the middle distance 
atmosphere appeared to be perceptible Two years of incessant 
labour with relays of artisans working steadily throughout the 
twcnty-foui houfs were required to finish this piece Naturally 

^ This method is some 300 years old It is by no means a modem 
mvention, as some writers have asserted 
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such specimens are not produced in largo numbers Next in decora^ 
live importance to tsuzure on stands yftzen birddo, commonly 
known among English speaking people as cut velvet Dyeing by 
the ynuH process is an innovation of modern times The design 
19 painted on the fabnc, after which the latter is steamed, and the 
picture IS ultimately fixed by methods which are kept secret The 
soft silk known as habutaye is a favourite ground for such work, but 
silk crape also s largely employed No other method permits the 
decorator to achieve such fidelity and such boldness of draughtsman- 
ship The difference between the results of the ordinary and the 
yuzen processes of dyeing is, in fact, the difference between a sten- 
cilled sketch and a finished picture In the case of cut velvet, the 
yuzen process is supplemented as follows The cutter, who works 
at an ordinary wooden bench, has no tool except a small sharp 
chisel with a V-snaped point Ihis chisel is passed into an iron 
pencil having at the ena guards, between which the pomt of the 
chisel projects, so that it is impossible for the user to cut beyond a 
certain depth When the velvet comes to him, it already carries a 
coloured picture permanently fixed by the yuzen process, but the 
wires have not been withdrawn It is, in fact, velvet that has 
passed through all the usual stages of manuiacture except the 
cutting of the thread along each wire and the withdrawal of the 
wires The cutting artist lays the piece of unfinished velvet on his 
bench, and proceeds to carve into the pattern ynth his chisel, just 
as though he were shading the lines of the design with a steel pencil 
When the pattern is lightly traced, he uses his knife delicately , when 
the Imes are strong and the shadows heavy, he makes the point 
pierce deeply In short, the little chisel becomes in his fingers a 
painter's brush, and when it is remembered that, the basis upon which 
he works being simply a thread of silk, his hand must be trained to 
such delicacy of muscular cflort as to be capable of arresting the 
edge of the knife at varying depths within the diameter of the tiny 
filament, the difficulty of the achievement will be understood Of 
couise it is to be noted that the edge of the cutting tool is never 
allowed to trespass upon a line which the ex gencies of the design 
require to be solid The veining of a cherry petal, for example, the 
tessellation of a carp's scales, the serration of a leaf s edge — all these 
lines remain intact, spared by the cutter's tool, while the leaf itself, 
or the petal or the scales of the fish, have the threads forming them 
cut so as to show the velvet nap and to appear in soft, low relief 
In one vanety of this fabric, a slip of gold foil is laid under each wire, 
and left m position after the wire is withdrawn, the cutting tool 
Ixrng then used with freedom in some parts of the design, so that the 
gold gleams through the severed thread, producing a nch and 
suggestive effect Velvet, however, is not capable of being made 
the basis for p»^ lures so elaborate and microscopically accurate as 
those produced by the yuzer process on silk crape or hobutajre 
The nch toned, soft plumage of birds or the magnificent blending 
of colours in a bunch of peonies or chrysanthemums cannot be 
obtained with absolute fidelity on the ribbed surface of velvet 

The embroiderer’s craft has been followed for centuries m 
Japan with eminent success, but whereas it formerly ranked 
with dyeing and weaving, it has now come to be 
^ regarded as an art Formerly the embroiderer was 
content to produce a pattern with his needle, now he paints a 
picture bo perfectly does the modem Japanese embroiderer 
elaborate his scheme of values that all the essential elements of 
pictorial effects — chiaroscuro, aerial perspective and atmosphere 
are present in his work Thus a graceful c'nd realistic school 
has replaced the comparatively stiff and conventional style of 
former times 

Further, an improvement of a technical character was recently 
made, which has the effect of adding greatly to the durability of 
these embroideries Owing to the use of paper among the threads 
of the embroidery and sizing m the preparation of the stuff formmg 
the ground, every operation of folding used to cause perceptible 
injury to a piece, so that after a few years it acquired 1 crumpled 
and dingy appearance But by the new method embroiderers now 
succeed m producing fabnes which defy all destructive influences 
— except, of course, dirt and decay 


Ceramics — ^All research proves that up to the 12th century of 
the Christian era the ceramic ware pi*oduced in Japan was of a 
very rude character The interest attaching to it is 
%rtod historical rather than technical Pottery wa 5 certainly 
manufactured from an early date, and there is evi- 
dence that ktlns existed in some fifteen provinces in the roth 
century But although the use of the potter’s wheel had long 
been understood, the objects produced were simple utensils to 
contam offerings of nee, fruit and fish at the austere ceremonials 
of the Shintd faith, jars for storing seeds, and vessels for common 
domestic use In the ijth century, however, the introduction of 
tea from China, together with vessels for mfusmg and serving *t, 
rc\ ealed to the Japanese a new conception of ceramic possibilities, 


for the potters of the Middle Kingdom had then (Sung dynasty) 
fully entered the road which was destined to carry them ulti- 
mately to a high pinnacle of their craft It had long been cus- 
tomary in Japan to send students to China for the purpose of 
studying philosophy and religion, and she now (1223) sent a 
potter, Kato Shirozaemon, who, on his return, opened a kiln at 
Seto m the province of Owari, and began to produce little 
jars for preserving tea and cups for dnnking it These 
were conspicuously superior to anything previously manufac- 
tured Kato IS regarded as the father of Japanese ceramic^^ 
But the ware produced by him and his successors at the 
Seto kilns, or by their contemporaries in other parts of the 
country, had no valid claim to decorative excellence Nearly 
three centuries elapsed before a radically upward movement 
took place, and on this occasion also the inspiration came 
from China In 1520 a potter named Gorodayu Goshonzui 
(known to posterity as Shonzui) made his way to Fiuhow and 
thence to Kmg-te-chen, where, after five years’ study, he acquired 
the art of manufacturing porcelain, as distinguished from pottery , 
together with the art of applying decoration in blue under the 
glaze He established h«s kiln at Arita in Hizen, and the e\ ent 
marked the opening of the second epoch of Japanese ceramics 
Yet the new departure then made did not lead far The cxis 
tence of ponclam clay m Hizen was not discovered for many 
years, and Shonzui’s pieces being made entirely with kaolin 
imported from China, their manufarture ceased after his death, 
though knowledge of the processes learned by him surviv ed and 
was used in the production of greatly infcnor wares The third 
clearly differentiated epoch was inaugurated by the discoierv of 
true kaolin at Izumi-yama in Hizen, the discoverer being one of 
the Korean potters who came to Japan in the tram of Hide- 
yoshi’s generals returning from the invasion of Korea, and the 
date of the discovery being about 1605 Thus much premised, 
It becomes possible to speak m detail of the various ^^ares for 
which Japan became famous 

The prmcipal kinds of ware are Hizen, Kioto, Sat‘*unu, 
Kutani, Ow'ari, Bizen, Takaton Banko, Izumo and \atsushiro 


There are three chief v'-arietics of Hizcu ware, namely, (i) the 
enamelled porcelain of Anta — ►the old Japan of huropean c^hec 
tors , (2) the enamelled porcelain of Nabcshima , and 
(t) the blue and white, or plain white, porcelain of nigen 
liirado The earliest manufacture of porcelain — as distiugmsied 
from pottery— began in the o^ienmg years of the lOth century, but 
its materials were exotic Genuine Japanese porcelain dates from 
about a century later The decoration was confined to blue unatr 
the glare, and as an object of art the ware po'ssessed no spiecial merit 
Not until the vear 1620 do we find any evidence of the style for 
which Arita ptsicelain afterwards became famous, namely, decora 
tion with vitriliable enamels The first efforts in this direction were 
comparatively crude but before the middle of the r7th century 
two exp( rts — Goroshichi and Kakiemon— carried the art to a point 
of considerable excellence J^rom that time forward the Ant? 
factories turned out large quantities of porcelain profusely decorated 
with blue under the glaze and coloured enamels over it Many 
pieces wcic exported by the Dutch, and some also were spcciallv 
manufactured to their order Specimens of the latter are still 
preserved in European collections, where they arc classed as genuine 
examples of Japanese ceramic art, though beyond question their 
style of decoration was greatly influenced by Dutch interference 
The porcelains of Arita were carried to the neighbouring town of 
Imari for sale and shipment Hence the ware came to be known to 
Japanese and foreigners alike as Imari yah {yah - anything baked , 
hence ware) 

The Nabeshima porcelain— so called because of its production at 
private factories under the special patronage of Nabeshima Naosbige, 
feudal chief of Hizen — was produced at Okawachiyama 
It differed from Iman yaki in the milky whiteness and Nmbtsbima 
softness of its glaze, the comparative sparseness of its 
enamelled decoration, and the relegation of blue sous couverte to an 
entir^y secondary place This is undoubtedly the finest jewelled 
porcelain in Jajmn , the best examples leave nothing to be desired 
The factory s penod of excellence began about the year 1680, and 
culmmatcd at the close of the i8th century 

The Hirado porcelain — so called because it enjoyed the special 
latronage of Matsuura, feudal chief of Hirado — ^was produced at 
rlikawa-uchi vama, bot did not attain excellence until 
the middle of the i8th century, from which time until 


H/rjrcfo 


about 1830 specimens of rare beauty ^^crc produced They were 
dccorateil with blue undir the glaze, but some were pure white 
with exquisitely chiselhd designs incised or in relief The prml action 
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was always scanty, and, owing to official prolubxlions, the ware did 
not find Its way into the general market 

The history of Kioto waic — which, being for the most part faience, 
belongs to an entirely diflcrent category from the Hizen porcelains 
Kiat spoken of above — is the history of individual ceramists 

rather than of special manufactures Speakmg broadly, 
however, four different varieties are usually distinguished They 
are nku-yaki, awata-yaki, tuakura yaki and ktyomtzu-yakt 

Raku-yaki is essentially the domestic faience of Japan , for, 
being entirely hand-made and fired at a very low temperature, 
. its manufacture offers few difficulties, and has conse- 

* “ quently been carried on by amateurs in their own 

horn' s at various places throughout the country The raku-yaki 
of Ki do IS the parent of all the rest It was first produced by a 
Korean who emigrated to Japan in the early part of the 16th cen 
tury But the term raku yakt did not come into use until the close 
of the century, when Ch^ juo (artistic name, Choryu) received from 
Hideyoshi (the Taik(j) a seal beanng the ideogiaph rakUy with which 
be thenceforth stamped his productions Thirteen generations of the 
same family earned on the work, each using a stamp with the same 
ideograph, its calligraphy, however, differing sufficiently to be identi 
tied by connoisseuis The faience is thick and clumsy, having soft, 
brittle and very light pAte The staple type has black glaze showing 
little lustre, and in choice varieties this is cunously speckled and 
pitted with red Salmon coloured, red, yellow and white glazes 
are also found, and in late specimens gilding was added The raku 
faience owed much of its popularity to the patronage of the tea 
clubs Ihc nature of its paste and glaze adapted it for the infusion 
of powdered tea, and its homely character suited the austere canons 
of the tea ceremonies 

Awata yaki is the best known among the ceramic productions of 
KiCto Ihere is evidence to show that Uic art of decoration with 
. . enamels over the glaze reached Kioto from Hizcn in 

the nxddlc of the 17th century Just at that time 
there flourished in the Western capital a potter of remarkable ability, 
called Nomura Seisuke lie immediately utilized the new method, 
and produced many beautiful examples of jewelled faience, having 
close, hard pdie, yellowish white, or brownish white, glaze covered 
with a network of fine crackle, and sparse decoration in pure full- 
bodied colours — red, green, gold and silver He worked chiefly 
at Awata, and thus bioiight that factory into prominence Nomura 
bcisuke, or Ninsci as he is commonly called, was one of Japan's 
greatest ceramists Genuine examples of his faience have always 
been highly prized, and numerous mutations were subseq^uently 
produced, all stamped with the ideograph Ninsci After Ninsei^s 
tune, the most renowned ceramists of the Awata factories were 
Kenzan (1688-1740) , Ebisei, a contemporary of Kenzan , Duhachi 
(1751-1763), who subsequently moved to Kiy6mizu-zaka, another 
part of Kioto, the faience of which constitutes the Kiyomizu-yaki 
mentioned above, Kmkozan (1745-1760), Hozan (1690-1721), 
Taizan (1760-1800) , Bizan (1810-183S) , and Tanzan, who was still 
living in 1909 It must be noted that several of these names, as 
Kenzan, Dohachi, KinkOzan, Hozan and Taizan, were not limited to 
one artist They arc family names, and though the dates we have 
given mdicate the eras of the most noted ceramists in each family, 
amateurs must not draw any chronological conclusion from the mere 
fact that a specimen bears such and such a name 

The origin of the Iwakura-yaki is somewhat obscure, and its 
. - history, at an early date, becomes confused with that 

iwMKura Awata-yaki, from winch, indeed, it does not maten 

ally differ 

In the term KiyOmizu-yaki may be included roughly all the faience 
of Kioto, with the exception of the three vanctics described above 
K! A ! u distinction between Kiy^mizu, Awata and Iwa- 

MyoanMu jg primarily local They are parts of the same 

city, and if their names have been used to designate particular 
classes of pottery, it is not because the technical or aecorative 
features of each class distinguish it from the other two, but chiefly 
for the purpose of identifying the place of production On the 
slopes called Kiyomizu-zaka and GojO zaka lived a number of 
ceramists, all following virtually the same models with variations 
due to individual genius The principal KiyOmizu artists were 
Ebisei, who moved from Awata to GojO-zaka in 1688 , Eisen and 
Kokubei, pupils of Ebisei , Mokubei, a pupil of Eisen, but more 
celebrated than his master , Shfihei (1790-1810), Kcntei (1782- 
1820), and Zengoro Hozen, generally known as Eiraku (1790-1850) 
Eisen was the first to manufacture porcelain (as distinguished from 
faience) In Kioto, and this branch of the art was carried to a high 
standard of excellence by Eiraku, whose spcciahty was a rich coral- 
rod glaze with finely executed decoration in gold The latter cera- 
mist excelled also in the production of purple, green and yellow 
glazes, which he combined with admirable skill and taste Some 
choice ware of the latter tjpe was manufactured by him m Kishu, 
by order of the feudal chief of that province It is known as Katra- 
ku-ytn-yakt (ware of the Kairaku park) 

No pnrase is commoner m the mouths of Western collectors than 
"Old Satsuma", no ware is rarer in Western collections Nine 
Smtaumm ninety-nine pieces out of every thousand 

that do duty as genuine examples of this pnnee of 
faiences are simply examples of the skill of modem forgers In 


point of fact, the production of faience decorated with gold and 
coloured enamels may be said to have commenced at tho loginning 
of the X9th century in Satsuma Some writers mamtain that it 
did actually commence then, and that nothing of the kind had 
existed there previously Settmg aside, however, the strong improb- 
ability that a style of decoration so widely practised and so higlily 
esteemed could have remained unknown during a century and a 
half to experts working for one of the most puissant chieftains in 
Japan, w-e have the evidence of trustworthy traditions and written 
records that enamelled faience was made by the potters at Tat- 
sumonji — the principal factory of Satsuma- ware in early days — as 
far back as the year 1676 Mitsiihisa, then feudal lord of Satsuma, 
was a munificent patron of art He summoned to his fief the painter 
Tangen — a pupil of the renowned fanyu, who died in 1O74— and 
employed lum to paint faience or to luinish designs for the ceramists 
of Tatsumonji Ihe ware produced under these cucumstances 
IS still known by the name of Satsuma Tangen But the number of 
specimens was small Destined chiefly for private use or for pre- 
sents, their decoration was delicate rather than rich, the colour 
chiefly employed being brown, or reddish brown, under the glaze, 
and the decoration over the glaze being sparse and chaste Not until 
the close of the i8th century or the beginning of the 19th did the 
more profuse fashion of enamelled decoiation come to be largely 
employed It was intioduced by two potters who had visited 
Kioto, and there observed the ornate methods so well illustrated 
in the wares of Awata and Kiydmizu At the same time a strong 
impetus was given to the production of faience at Tadeno — then the 
chief factory in Satsuma — owing to the patronage of Shimazu 
Tamanobu, lord of the province To this increase in production 
and to the more elaboiate application of vitnfiable enamels may be 
attributed the erroneous idea that Satsuma faience decorated with 
gold and coloured enamels had its origin at the close of the i8th 
century lor all the purposes of the ordinary collector it may be 
said to have commenced then, and to have come to an end about 
i860 , but for the purposes of the historian wc must look farther back 

The ceramic art in Satsuma owed much to the aid of a number of 
Korean expcrti> wlio settled there after the return of the Japanese 
forces from Korea One of these men, Boku Hen, discovered 
(1603) clay fitted for the manufacture of white craqueU faience 
This w^as the subsequently etkbrated Satsuma yakt But in Boku's 
time, and indeed as long as the factories flourished, many other 
kinds of faience were produced, the principal having rich black or 
flambi glazes, while a few were green or yellow monochromes 
One curious variety, called same-yahy had glaze chagrined like the 
skin of a shark Most of the finest pieces of enamelled faience 
were the work of artists at the 1 adeno iactory, while the best speci- 
mens of other kinds were by the artists of Tatsumonji 

The porcelain of Kutani is among those best known to Western 
collectors, though good specimens of the old w are have always been 
scarce Its manufacture dates from the close of the 17111 . 

century, when the feudal chief of Kaga took the industry 
under his patronage There vv ere tw o principal vaneties of the ware 
ao hutam, so called bccau‘ie of a gieen {ao) enamel of great brilliancy 
and beauty which was largely used in its decoration, and Kulani 
with painted and enamelled pdte varying from hard porcelain to 
pottery Many of the pieces are distinguished by a peculiar creamy 
whiteness of gfaze, suggesting the idea that they were intended to 
imitate the soft paste wares of China The enamels are used to 
dclmeate decorative subjects and are applied in masses, the pnncipal 
colours being green, yellow and soft Prussian blue, all brilliant and 
transparent, with the exception of the last which is nearly opaque 
In many cases we find large portions of the surface completely 
covered with green or yellow enamel overlying black diapers or 
scroll patterns The second variety of Kutani ware may often be 
mistaken for " old Japan " (t e Iman porcelain) The most charac 
tenstic examples of it are distinguishJible, however, by the prepon 
derating presence of a peculiar russet red, differing essentially from 
the full-bodied and comparatively brilliant colour of the Anta 
pottery Moreover, the workmen of Kaga did not follow the Anta 
precedent of massmg blue under the glaze In the great majority 
of cases they did not use blue at all in this position, and when they 
did, its place was essentially subordinate They also employed 
silver freely for decorative purposes, whereas we rarely find it thus 
used on " old Japan " porcclam 

About the time (1843) of the ao-Kutani revival, a potter called 
Iida Hachiroemon mtroduced a style of decoration which subse- 
quently came to be regarded as typical of all Kaga porcelains 
Taking th^ Eiraku porcelains of Kioto as models, Hachiroemon 
employed red grounds with designs traced on them in gold The 
style was not absolutely new in Kaga We find similar decoration 
on old and choice examples of Kutani-yaki But the character of 
the old red differs essentially from that of the modern manufacture — 
the former being a soft, subdued colour, more like a bloom than an 
enamel , the latter a glossy and comparatively crude pigment 
In Hachiroemon's time and dunngThe twenty years followmg the 
date of his innovation, many beautiful examples of elaborately 
decorated Kutani porcelain were produced The richness, profusion 
and microscopic accuracy of their decoration could scarcely have been 
surpassed , but, with very rare exceptions, their lack of deUcacy of 
technique disqualifies them to rank as fine porcelains 
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It was at the little village of Seto, some five miles from Nagoya 
the chief town of the province of Owari, or BishCi, that the celebrated 
Q . Kato Shirozaemon made the first Japanese faience 
worthy to be considered a technical success Shiro- 
zacmon produced dainty little tea-jars, ewers and other cha no- 
yu utensils These, being no longer stoved in an inverted posi- 
tion, as had been the habit before Shirozaemon s time, were not 
disfigured by the I are, blistered lips of their predecessois Their 
pate was close and well manufactured pottery, varying in colour 
from dark brown to russet, and covered with thick, lustrous glazes 
— black, amber-brown, chocolate and yellowish grey Ihese glazes 
were not monochromatic they showed differences of tint, and 
sometimes marked varieties of colour , as when chocolate brown 
passed mto amber, or black was relieved by streaks and clouds of 
grey and dead leaf red This ware came to be known as Toshiro- 
yaki^ a term obtamed by combining the second syllable of Kato 
with the two first of Shirozaemon A genuine example of it is at 
present worth many times its weight in gold to Japanese dilettanti, 
though in foreign eyes it is little more than interesting Shirozaemon 
was succeeded at the kiln by three generations of Ins famdy, each 
representative retaining the name of loshiro, and each distinguish- 
ing himself by the excellence of his work Thenceforth Seto became 
the headquarters of the manufacture of cha-no yu utensils, and many 
of the tiny pieces turned out there deserve high admiration, thtir 
technique being perfect, and their mahogany, russet brown, amber 
and buff glazes showing wonderful lustre and richness Seto, in 
fact, acquired such a widespread reputation for its ceramic pro- 
ductions that the term seto mono (be to artiele) came to be used 
generally for all pottery and porcelain, just as China " is in the 
West Seto has now ceased to be a pottery pioducing centre, and 
has becomt the chief porcelain manufactory of Japan The porce 
lam industry was inaugurated in 1807 by lamikiehi, a local ceia- 
mist, who had visdcd Hizcn and spent three years there studying 
the necessary processes Ow^ari abounds in porceldin stone , but 
it docs not occur in constant or particularly simple foims, and as 
the potters have not yet learnea to treat their materials ‘'Cientihcally, 
their work is often marred by unfoieseen diflicultics lor many 
years ifb r Tamikichi’s processes had begun to be practised, the 
only decor 'tion employed was blue under the glaze bomctimcs 
Chinese cobalt was used, sometimes Japanese, and sometimes a 
mixture of both To Kawamoto Ilansuke, who flourished about 
18 JO 1845, belongs the credit of having <uineel out the richest and 
most attractive ware of this class J 3 iit, speaking generally, Japanese 
blues do not rank on the same decor itne level with those of China 
At Arita, although pieces weie occasionally turned out of which 
the colour could not be surpassed in purity and brilliancy the 
geneial character of the blue sous couverte was cither thin or dull 
At Hiiado the ceramists affected a lighter and more delicate tone than 
that of the Chinese, and, in order to obtain it, subjected the choice 
pigmentof the Middle Kingdom to refining processtsof gieat seventy 
The Hirado blue, therefore, belongs to a special aesthetic category 
But at Owaii the expcits weie content with an inferior coloui, 
and their blue and white porcelains never enjoyed a distinguislufl 
reputation, though occasionally we finel a specimen of great merit 
Decoration with vitnfiable enamels over the glaze, though it 
began to be practised at Owari about the year 1840, never became 
a speciality of the place Nowadays, indeed, numcious examples 
of porcelains decorated in this manner are classed among Owari 
products But they receive their decoration, almost without 
exception, in Tokyo or \okohama, where a large number of artists, 
called e tsuke-shi^ devote themselves entirely to porcelain painting 
These men seldom use vitnfiable enamels, pigments being much 
more tractable and less costly The dominant fcatiirv of the designs 
IS pictorial They are frankly adapted to Western taste Indeed, 
of this porcelain it may be said that, from the monster pieces of 
blue and-white manufactured at Seto — vases six feet high and 
garden pillar-lamps half as tall again do not dismay the Bishu 
ceramist — to tiny coffee cups decorated in Tokyo, with their 
delicate miniatures of birds, flowers, insects, fishes and so forth, 
everything indicates the death of the old severe riestheticism To 
such a depth of debasement had the ceramic art fallen in Owari, that 
before the happy renaissance of the past ten years, Nagoya dis- 
credited itself by employing porcelain as a base for cloisonne enamel- 
ling Many products of this vitiated industry have found their 
way into the collections of foreigners 

Pottery was produced at several hamlets in Bizen as far back as 
the 14th century, but ware worthy of artistic notice did not make its 
Bi a appearance until the clcse of the lOth century, when 
the Taiko himself paid a visit to the factory at Imbe 
Thenceforth utensils for the use of the tea clubs began to be 
manufactured This Bizen yakt was red ‘Stoneware, with thin 
diaphanous glaze Made of exceedingly refractory clay, it under 
went sieving for more than three weeks, and was consequently 
remarkable for its hardness and metallic timbre Some fifty >ears 
later, the character of the choicest Bizen-vaki underwent a marked 
change It became slate-coloured or bluish brown faience, with 
Mte as fine as pipe clay, but very hard In the ao Bizen (blue 
Bizen), as well as in the red variety, figures of mythical beings and 
animals, birds, fishes and other natural objects, were modelled with 
a degree of plastic ability that can scarcely be spoken of in too high 


terms Representative specimens are truly admirable— every line, 
every contour faithful The production was very limited, and good 
pieces soon ceased to be procurable except at long mtervals and 
heavy expense The Bizen-yaki familiar to W^estern collectors is 
comparatively coarse brown or reddish brown stoneware, modelled 
rudely, though sometimes redeemed by touches of the genius never 
entirely absent from the work of the Japanese artisan artist Easy 
to be confounded with it is another ware of the same type manu 
factured at Shidoro in the province of TotOmi 

The Japanese potters could never vie with the Chinese in the 
production of glazes the wonderful monochromes and polychromes 
of the Middle Kingdom had no peers anywhere In TakMto / 
Japan they were most closely approached by the faience 
of fakaton in the province of Chikuzcn In its early days the 
ceramic industry of this province ow cd something to the assistance 
of Korean experts who settled there aftci the expedition of 1592 
But its chief development took place under ♦he direction of Igarashi 
Jizacmon, an amateur ceramist, who, happening to Msit Chikuzen 
about 1O20, was taken under the protection of the chief of the 
fief and munificently treated Taking the renowned yao-pten-yao, 
or ‘ transmutation ware " of China as a model, the Takatori potters 
endeavouied, by skilful mixing of colouring materials, to reproduce 
the uondeiful eflects of oxidization seen in the Chinese ware 
They did not, indeed, achieve their ideal, but they did succeed 
in producing some exquisitely lustrous glazes of the famb 6 type, 
rich transparent brown passing into claret colour, with flecks or 
streaks of white and clouds of iron dust " The pate of this 
faience was of the finest description, and the tcchiiiquf in cveiy 
respect faultless Unfortunately, the best experts confined them 
selves to working for the tea clubs, and consequently produced only 
insignificant pieces, as tea jars, cups and little twxrs During the 
iHtii century, a departure was made from these strict canons I rom 
this period date most of the specimens best known outside Japan — 
cleverly modelled figures of mythological beings and animals covered 
with lustrous vai legated glazes, the general colours being grey or 
bulf, with tints of green, chocolate, blown and sometimes blue 

A ware of which considerable quantities have found their way 
westwaid of litc years is the Auap yaki, so cilled from the island 
of Awaji where it is manufactured in the village of Iga 
It was first juoduced between the years i8jo and 1840 ^ 

by one K iju Mimpei, a man of considerable private means who 
devoted himself to the ctrimic art out of pure enthusiasm llis 
story is full of interest, but it must suffice heie to note the lesults 
of his enterpnst Directing his efforts at first to leproducing the 
det p green and straw yellow glazes of China, he had exhausted almost 
his entire resources before success came, and even then the public 
was slow to recognize the merits of his ware Kcverthcless he 
persevered, and in i8j8 we find him producing not only green and 
yellow monochromes, but also greyish white and mirror black 
glazes of high excellence So thoroughly had he now mastered the 
management of glazes that he could combine yellow, grten, whitt 
and claret colour in regular patches to imitate tortoise shell Many 
of his piccts have dt signs incised or in relief, and others are skilfully 
decorated with gold and silver Awaji yaki, or Mimpet yaki as it 
IS often called, is generally porcelain, but we occasionally find speci- 
mens which may readily be mistaken for Awata faience 

Banko faience is a universal favourite with foreign colkctors 
The type generally known to them is exceedingly light ware, for the 
most part made of light grey, unglazed clav, and having Banko 
hand modelled decoration in relief But there arc 
numerous varieties Chocolate or dove coloured grounds with deli 
cate diapers in gold and engobe , brown or black faience with white, 
yellow and pink designs incised or in relief, pottery curiously 
and deftly marbled by comoinations of various coloured clays — 
these and many other kinds are to be found, all, how^ever, presenting 
one common feature, namely, skilful finger moulding and a slight 
roughening of the surface as though it had received the impression 
of coarse linen or crape before baking Ihis modern banho yakt is 
produced chiefly at Yokkaichi in the province of Ise It is entirely 
different from the original banko ware made in Kuwana, in the same 
province, by Kumanami Gozaemon at the close of the i8th century 
Gozaemon was an imitator He took for his models the raku 
faience of Kioto, the masterpieces of Ninsei and Kenzan, the rococo 
wares of Korea, the enamelled porcelain of China, and the blue and- 
white ware of Delft He did not found a school, simply because he 
had nothing new to teach, and the fact that a modern ware goes by 
the same name as his productions is simply because his seal — the 
inscription on which Ipanko, everlasting) suggested the name of 
the ware — subsequently (1830) fell into the hands of one Mon 
Yfselsu, who applied it to his own ware Mon Yusetsu, however, 
had more originality than Numanami He conceived the idea of 
shaping his pieces by putting the mould inside and pressing the clay 
with the hand into the matrix The consequence was that his 
wares received the design on the inner as well as the outer surface, 
and were moreover thumb marked — essential characteristics of the 
banko-yaki now so popular 

Among a multitude of other Japanese wares, space allows us to 
mention only two, those of Izumo and Yatsushiro The imumo 
chief of the former is faience, having light grey, close 
pdte and yellow or straw coloured glaze, with or without crackle, 
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tu \%hich IS applied decoration in gold and green enamel Another 
vanety has chocolate glaze» clouded with amber and flecked with 
gold dust The former faience had its ongin at the close of the 
17th century, the latter at the close of the i8th, but the Izumo^ 
yakt now procurable is a modern production 

The Vataushiro faience is a production of the province of liigo, 
\%herc a number of Korean potters settled at the close of the 
VaiMuahtro ^ 7th century It is the only Japanese ware m wluch the 
characteristics of a Korean original are unmistakably pre 
served Its diaphanous, pearl grey glaze, uniform, lustrous and tmely 
crackled, overlying encaustic decoration m white slip, the fineness 
of Its warm reddish pate^ and the general excellence ot its technique, 
h'i\c always commanded admiration It is produced now in con- 
sult rable quantities, but the modem ware falls far short of its 
predecessor 

Many examples of the aoove varieties deserve the enthusiastic 
admiration they have received, yet they unquestionably belong 
to a lower rank of ceramic achievements than the choice produc- 
tions of Chinese kilns The potters of the Middle Kingdom, 
from the early eras of the Ming dynasty down to the latest years 
of the 1 8th century, stood absolutely without rivals as makers 
of porcelain Their technical ability was incomparable— though 

m grace of decorative conception they yielded the palm to the 
Japanese — and the representative specimens they bequeathed 
to posterity remained, until quite recently, far beyond the imita- 
tive capacity of European or Asiatic experts As for faience 
and pottery, however, the Chmese despised them in all forms, 
with one notable exception, the yi-hstn^-yao, known m the 
Occident as boccaro Even the yt-hstng-yao^ too, owed much of 
lU popularity to special utility It was essentially the ware of 
the tea-drinker If in the best specimens exquisite modelling, 
wonderful accuracy of finish and pates of interesting tints are 
found, such pieces arc, none the less, stamped prominently with 
the character of utensils rather than with that of works of art 
In short, the artistic output of Chinese kilns in their palmiest 
days was, not faienc e or pottery, but porcelain, whether of soft 
or hard paste Japan, on the contrary, owes her ceramic distinc- 
tion in the mam to her faience A great deal has been said by 
enthusiastic writers about the famtlle chrysanthemo-peomeme of 
Imari and the genre Kaktemon of Nabeshima but these porce- 
lain beautiful as they undoubtedly are, cannot be placed on the 
same level with the kwan-yao and fatntUe toi>e of the Chmese 
expertd Ihe Imari ware, e\en though its thick biscuit and 
generally ungraceful shapes be omitted from the account, shows 
no enamels that can nval the exquisitely soft, broken tints of 
the famtlle rose, and the Kaktemon porcelain, for all its rich 
tliough chaste contrasts, lacks the delicate transmitted tints of 
the shell-like Jetvan-vao So, too, the bluc-and-white porcelain 
of Hirado, though assisted by exceptional tenderness of sous-pate 
colour, by milk-white glaze, by great beauty of decorative 
design, and often by an admirable use of the modelling or graving 
tool, represents a ceramic achievement palpably below the soft 
paste kat-pten-yao of King-te-chen It is a curious and inter- 
esting fact that this last product of Chmese skill remained 
unknown m Japan down to very recent days In the eyes of 
a Chmese connoisseur, no blue-and-white porcelain worthy of 
consideration exists, or ever has existed, except the kat-pien-yao, 
with its imponderable pate, its wax-hke surface, and its rich, 
glowing blue, entirely free from superficiality or ganshness and 
broken into a thousand tints by the microscopic crackle of the 
glaze The Japanese, although they obtained from their neigh- 
l)Our almost everything of value she had to give them, did not 
know this wonderful ware, and their ignorance is in itself sufiit lent 
to prove their ceramic inferiority There remains, too, a wide 
domain in which the Chmese developed high skill, whereas the 
Japanese can scarcely be said to have entered it at all , namel> , 
the domam of monochromes and polychromes, striking every 
note of colour from the nchest to the most delicate, the domam 
of trutte and flambS glazes, of yo-pten-yao (transmutation ware), 
and of egg-shell with incised or translucid decoration In all 
that region of achievement the Chinese potters stood alone and 
seemingly unapproachable The Japanese, on the contrary, 
made a speciality of faience, and m that particular line they 
reached a high standard of excellence No faience produced 


either in ( hina or any other Oriental country can dispute the 
palm with really representative specimens of Satsuma ware 
Not without full reason have Western connoisseurs lavished 
panegyrics upon that exquisite production The faience of the 
Ki6to artists never reached quite to the level of the Satsuma m 
quality of pate and glowing mellowness of decoration , their 
matenals were slightly inferior But their skill as decorators 
was as great as its range was wide, and they produced a multi- 
tude of masterpieces on which alone Japan’s ceramic fame might 
safely be rested 

When the mediatization of the fiefs, in 1871, terminated 
the local patronage hitherto extended so munificently to 
artists, the Japanese ceramists gradually learned 
that they must thenceforth depend chiefly upon the st^^Mfter 
markets of Europe and America They had to tkc Raatoc: 
appeal, in short, to an entirely new public, and 
how to secure its approval was to them a perplexing problem 
Having little to guide them, they often interpreted Western 
taste incorrectly, and impaired their own reputation in a 
corresponding degree Thus, in the early years of the Meiji 
era, there was a period of complete prostitution No new 
skill was developed, and what remained of the old was 
expended chiefly upon the manufacture of meretricious 
objects, disfigured by excess of decoration and not relieved 
by any excellence of technique In spite of their artistic 
defects, these specimens were exported m considerable 
numbers by merchants m the foreign settlements, and their first 
cost being very low, they found a not unremunerative market 
But as European and American collectors became better ac- 
quamted with the capacities of the pre-Meiji potters, the great 
I inferiority of these new specimens was recognized, and the puces 
commanded by the old wares gradually appreciated What then 
happened was very natural imitations of the old wares were 
produced, and having been sufficiently disfigured by staining and 
other processes calculated to lend an air of rust and age, the> 
were sold to ignorant persons, who laboured under the singu- 
lar yet common hallucination that the points to be looked for in 
specimens from eailv kilns weie, not technical excellence, deco- 
rative tastefulness and richness of colour, but dingincss, imper- 
fections and dirt, persons who imagined, m short, that defectN 
which they would condemn at once m new porcelains ought to be 
regarded as merits in old Of course a trade of that kind, based 
on deception, could not have permanent success One of the 
imitators of “old Satsuma” was among the first to perceive 
that a new line must be struck out Yet the earliest results of 
his awakened perception helped to demonstrate still further the 
depraved spirit that had come over Japanese art For he applied 
himself to manufacture wares having a close affinity with the 
shocking monstrosities used for sepulchral purposes in ancient 
Apulia, where fragments of dissected satyrs, busts of n> mphs or 
halves of horses were considered graceful excrescences for the 
adornment of an amphora or a pithos This Makuzu faience, 
produced by the now justlv celebrated Miyagawa Shozan of Ota 
(near Yokohama), survives in the form of vases and pots having 
birds, reptiles, flowers, Crustacea and so forth plastered over 
the surface-specimens that disgrace the period of their manu- 
facture, and represent probably the worst aberration of Japanese 
ceramic conception 

A production so degraded as the early Makuzu faience could 
not possibly have a lengthy vogue Miyagawa soon began to 
cast about for a better inspiration, and found it in Adoptioa of 
the monochromes and polychromes of the Chmese CMaeae 
Kang-hsi and Yung-cheng kilns The extraordinary Models 
value attaching to the incomparable red glazes of China, not 
only in the country of their origin but also in the United States, 
where collectors showed a fine instinct in this matter, seems to 
have suggested to Miyagawa the idea of imitation He took for 
model the rich and delicate “ hquid-dawn ” monochrome, and 
succeeded in produang some specimens of considerable merit 
Then<"eforth his example was largely followed, and it may now be 
said that the tendency of many ot the best Japanese ceramists 
IS to copy Chinese chefs-d'oetwre To find them thus rene\Mng 
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their reputation by reverting to Chinese models, is not only 
another tribute to the perennial supremacy of Chinese porce- 
lains, but also a fresh illustration of the eclectic genius of Jap- 
anese art All the products of this new effort are porcelains 
proper Seven kilns are devoted, wholly or m part, to the new 
wares , belonging to Miyagawa Shozan of Ota, Seifu Yohei of 
Kioto, Takemoto Hayata and Kato Tomojiro of Tbkyo, Higuchi 
Haruzane of Hirado, Shida Yasuk> 0 of Kaga and Kato Masukichi 
of Seto 


Among the seven ceramists here enumerated, Seifw of Kioto 
probably envoys the highest reputation If \vc except the waic of 
Seifu f i3‘itauma, it may be said that nearly all tne line faience 

Kidt<^ of Japan was manufactured foimerly m liioto Nomura 

Ninsei, in tho middle of the 17th century, inaugurated 
a long era of beautiful productions with his cream hkc hsh-roe 
craqueU glazes, carrying rich decoiation of clear and brilliant 
vitnfiable enamels It was he who gave their fust really artistic 
impulse to Uie kilns ot Awata, Mizoro and Iwakura, whence so 
many delightful specimens of faience issued almost without inter- 
ruption until the middle of tho 19th century and continue to 
issue to-day ihe three Kenzin, of whom the third died m I8^o , 
i^bisei, the four Dohachi, of whom the fouith was stiU ahvc 
m 1909 , the Kagiya family, maniifactiireis of the celebrated 
Kinkozan ware , Hozan, whose imitations of Delft faience and his 
pate-suf-pate pieces with fern-scroll decoration remain incomparable , 
lai/an Yohei, whose ninth descendant of the same name now pro- 
duces fine specimens of Awati ware for foreign markets , lanzan 
Yoshitaro and his son Rokuro, to whose credit stands a new departure 
m the form of faience having pate sur-piUe decoration of 1 ice patterns, 
diapers and archaic designs executed in low relief with admirable 
skill and mmuteness , the two Bizan, renowned for their represen- 
tations of richly apparelled figures as decorative motives , Rokubei, 
who studied painting under Maruyama Okyo and followed the 
naturalistic style of that great artist , Mokubei, the first really 
expe^'t manufacturer of translucid porcelain in Kioto , Shuhci, 
Kintei, and above all, Zengoro Hozen, the celebrated potter of 
Eiraku wares — these names and many others give to Kioto ceramics 
an eminence as well as an individuality which few other wares of 
Japan can boast Nor is it to be supposed that the ancient capital 
now lacks great potters Okamura Yasutaro, commonly called 
Shozan, produces specimens which only a very acute connoisseur 
ran distinguish from the work of Nomura Ninsei , fanzan Rokuro s 
half tint enamels and soft creamy glazes would have stood high m 
any epoch , Taizan Yohei produces Awata faience not inferior to 
tliat of former days Kagiya Sobei worthily supports the reputation 
of the Kinkozan waxe , Kawamoto Eijiro has mide to the order of 
a well known Kioto firm many specnntns now figuring m foieign 
collections as old masterpieces , and lb’) lozan succeeds in decorating 
faience with seven colours sous couverte (black, green, blue, russet- 
red, tea brown, purple and peach), a feat never before aecompUshe<i 
It is therefore an error to assert that Kioto has no longer a title 
to be called a great ceramic centre Seifu Yohei, however, has the 
special faculty of manufacturing monochromatic and jewelled 
porcelain and faience, which differ essentially from the traditional 
Kioto types, their mc^els being taken directly from China But a 
sharp distinction has to be drawn between the method of Seifu and 
that of the other six ceramists mentioned above as following Chinese 
fashions It is this, that whereas the latter produce their chromatic 
effects by mixing the colouring matter with the glaze, Scifu paints 
the biscuit with a pigment o\ cr which he runs a translucid colourless 
glaze The Kioto artist’s process is much easier than that of his 
nvals, and although his monochromes arc often of most pleasing 
delicacy and fine tone, they do not belong to the same category of 
technical excellence as the wares they imitate From this judg- 
ment must be excepted, however, his ivoiy-white and ciladon wares, 
as well as his porcelains decorated with blue, or blue and rod sous 
couverte^ and with vitnfiable enamels over the glaze In tliese five 
varieties he is emphatically great It cannot be said, indeed, that 
his cSluaor shows the velvety richness of surface and tenderness of 
colour that distinguished the old Kuang-yao and Lungchuan-yao 
of China, or that he has ever essayed the moss-edgt d crackle of the 
beautiful ho-yao But his cdladon certainly equals the more modern 
Chinese examples from the Kang hsi and Yung-cheng kilns As for 
his ivory white, it distinctly surpasses the Chinese Ming Chen yao 
in every quality except an indescribable intimacy of glaze and 
pule which probably can never be obtained by either Japanese or 
European methods 

Miyagawa Shozan, or Makuzu, as he is generally called, has never 
followed Seifu's example in descending from the difficult manipu- 
lation of coloured glazes to the comparatively simple 
process of painted biscuit This comment does not 
refer to tho use of blue and red sous couverte In that 
class of beautiful ware the application of pigment to the unglazcd 
pate IS inevitable, and both Seifu and Miyagawa, workina on 
the same lines as their Chinese predecessors, produce porcelains 
that almost rank with choice Kang-hsi specimens, though they 
have not yet mastered the processes sufficiently to employ 
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them in the manufacture of large imposing pieces or wires of 
moderate price But in the matter oi true monochromatic and 
polychromatic glazes, to Shozan belongs the credit of having 
inaugurated Chinese fashions, and if he his never full) succeeded in 
achieving lang-yao (sang do boeuf), chi-hung (liquid dawn red), 
ch%ang-tou~hung (bean blossom red, the peach blow " of American 
collectors) , or above all p\n kwo-tsxng (apple grem with red bloom), 
his efforts to imitate them liavt resultecf m some very interesting 
pieces 

Takemoto and Katj of Tokyo entered the field subseqiiently to 
Sh )zan, but followed the same models approximately f ikemoto, 
howev< r, has made a speciality of black glazes, his rskvA 
aim being to rival the Sung Chitn-yao^ with its glaze ^ . 
of mirror black or rav( n s wmg gieen, and its leveret 
fur streaking or russet moss dappling, the prince of all wares in tlu 
estimation of the Japanese tea clubs Like Sh jzan, he is still very far 
from hisongmal, but, also like Shozan, he produces hignly mtnloiious 
pieces in hu efforts to reach an i leal that vmU probably continue to 
elude him for ever Of Kati> thwic is not much to be said He has 
not suceceded in winning great distinction but ho manufactures 
some very delicate monochrome-*, fullv dcseivmg to be classed among 
prominent evidences of the new departure f«)kyo was never a 
eentre of ceramic productiii Even during the ^00 years of its 
conspicuous prosperity as the admini'^trativ c capital of the loku 
gawa sh )guns, it had no noted factories, doubtless owing to the 
absence of any suitable jiottei s clay m the irnmtdiatc vicinity 
Us only notable production of a ceramic character was the woik 
of Miura Kenya (1830-1843), who followed the methodsofthe celc 
brated Hantsu (1088-1704) of Ki )lo m decorating plain or lacquered 
wood with mosaics of raku faicnec having colouicd glazes Kenya 
was also a skilled modeller of figures, ana his factory m the Imado 
suburb obtained a considerable reputation for work of that natuie 
He was succeeded by Tozawa Benshi, an old man of over seventy 
in 1909, who, using elay from Owari or Hizen, lias turned out many 
porcelain statuettes of great beauty Bat although the capital 
ot Jtapan formerly played only an insigmhcant part in Japanese 
ceramics, modern Tokyo has an important school of artiU aitisans 
Every year large quantities of porcelain and faience an sent fiom 
the piovinces to the capital to icceivc surtiee decoration, and in 
wealth of disign as well as carefulness of cxeeuiion the results arc 
piaisevortny But of the pigment', emplovcd notlung very lauda- 
tory could be said until very recent times I hey were generally 
crude, of impure tone, and without depth biillianey Now, how 
ever, they have lost these defects and entered a pc nod of consider 
able excellence Figure subjects constitute the chief feature of the 
designs A majoiit)'^ of the artists arc content to copy old pictures 
of Buddha s sixteen disciples, the seven gods of happiness, aiK’ other 
similar assemblages of mythical or hisloiical personages, not only 
because such work offers large oppor(unit\ fo* the use of striking 
colouis and the production of meictncious effects, near to the eye 
of the average Western householder and tourist, but also because 
a complicated design, as compared with a simple one, has tlic advan 
tage ol hiding the technical imperfections of the waic Of late there 
have happily appcired some decorators who prefer to choose their 
subjects fiom the natural held m which thar great preUeessors 
excelled, and there is reason to hope that this more congenial and 
more pleasing style will supplant its modem usurper The best 
known factory in r(»ky«> for dceoratiM puiposcs is the Ilyochi en 
It was established in the Fukagawa suburb m 1875, with the iinmc 
diate object of preparing specimens for the first lokyo ixhibition 
held at that time Its founders obtained a measuic of official aid, 
and were able to secure the services of some good artists, among 
whom may be mentioned Obanawa ami Shimauehi The porcelains 
of Owan and Arita naturally rccciv cd most attention at the hands of 
the Hy<xhi cn decorators, but thcic was scaiccly one of the piincipal 
wares of Japan upon which tlu \ did not tr\ their skill, and if a piece 
of monochromatic Minton or Sevits came in their way, they under 
took to improve it by the additi m of designs copied from old masters 
or suggevsted by modern taste The caclu t of the 1 ukag iwa 
atelier was indiscriminately applied to all such pieces, and has 
probably proved a soarce of confusun to collectors Many other 
lactones for decoration wore established from timt to time in 
Toky«) Of these some still exist , others, eeasing to be prolitable, 
have been abandoned On the whole, th( industry miy^ now be 
said to have assumed a tiomestic character In a house, presenting 
no distinctive features whatsoever, one hnds the decoiator with a 
cupiioard full of bowls and vases of glazed biscuit, which he adonis, 
piece by piece, using the simplest conceivable apparatus and a miagre 
supply of pigments Sometimes he fixes the decoration himself, 
employing for that purpose a small kiln which stands in bis back 
garden , sometimes he entrusts this part of the work to a factory 
As in tho case of everything Japanese, there is no pretence, no useless 
expenditure about the process \ et it is plain that this school of 
Tokyo decorators, though often choosing their subjects badly, have 
contributed much to \hc progress of the ceramic art during the past 
few years Little by little there has been developed a degree of skill 
which compares not unfavoutably with the work of the old masters 
Table services of Owari porcelain — the ware itself exccllcntlv 
manipulated and of almost egg-shcH finoness^-are now decorated 
with floral scrolls, landscapes, insects, birds, figure-subjects and all 
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sorts of designs, chaste, elaborate or quaint , and these services, 
representing so much artistic labour and originality, are sold for 
prices that bear no due ratio to the skill required in their manu- 
facture 

There is only one reservation to be made in speaking of the 
modern decorative industry of Japan under its better aspects 
In T 6 ky 5 , Kioto, Yokohama and Kobe — m all of which places 
decorating ateliers {etsuke dokoyo)^ similar to those of TOkyd, have 
been established m modern times — the artists use chiefly pigments, 
seldom venturing to employ vitnfiable enamels That the results 
achieved with these different matenals are not comparable is a fact 
which every connoisseur must admit Ihe glos^ surface of a porce- 
lain glaze IS ill fitted for rendering artistic effects with ordmary 
colours Ihe proper field for the application of these is the biscuit, 
in which position the covering glaze selves at once to soften and to 
preserve the pigment It can scarcely be doubted that the true 
instincts of the ceramist \%ill ultimately counsel him to confine his 
decoration over the giaze to vitnfiable enamels, with which the 
Chinese and Japanese potters of former times obtained such bnlhant 
results But to employ enamels successfully is an achievement 
demanding special training and materials not easy to procure or to 
prepare The Tokyo decorators are not likely, therefore, to change 
their present methods immediately 

An impetus was given to ceramic decoration by the efforts of a 
new school, which owed its origin to Dr G Wagener, an eminent 
ticrman expert formerly in the service of the Japanese government 
Dr Wagener conceived the idea of developing the art of decoration 
under the glaze, as applied to faience Faience thus decorated has 
always been exceptional in Japan Rare specimens were produced 
in batsuma and Kioto, the colour employed being chiefly blue, 
though brown and black were used in very exceptional instances 
The difficulty of obtaining clear, rich tints was nearly prohibitive, 
and though success, when achieved, seemed to justify the effort, 
this class of ware never received much attention in Japan By 
careful selection and preparation of patft glaze and pigments. Dr 
Wagener proved not only that the manufacture was reasonably 
feasible, but also that decoration thus applied to pottery possesses 
unique delicacy and softness Ware manufactured by lus duection 
at tne Tokyo school of technique {shokkd gakkd), under the name of 
a*!ahi yah, ranks among the interesting productions of modern 
Japan Ihc decorative colour chiefly employed is chocolate brown, 
which harmonizes excellently with the glaze But the ware has 
never found favour in Japanese eyes, an element of unpleasant 
garishncss being imparted to it by the vitreous appearance of the 
glaze, which is manufactured according to European methods 
The modern faience of Ito Tozan of Kioto, decorated with colour 
under the glaze, is incomparably more artistic than the T< kyo 
asaht-yakiy from which, nevertheless, the Kioto master doubtless 
borrowed some ideas The decorative industry in lokyo owed 
much also to the koshO kaisha, an institution staited by Wakai and 
Matsuo in 1873, with official assistance Owing to the intelligent 
patronage of this company, and the ii^etus given to the ceianiic 
trade by its enterprise, the style of the Tokyo etsuke was much im- 
proved and the field of their industry extended It must be acknow- 
ledged, however, that the Tokyo artists often devote their skill to 
purposes of forgery, and that their imitations, especially of old 
Satsuma-yaki, are sometimes franked by dealers whose standing 
should forbid such frauds In this context it may be mentioned 
that, of late years, decoration of a remarkably miscroscopic character 
has been successfully practised in Kioto, Osaka and Kobe, its 
originator being Meisan of Osaka Before dismissing the subject 
of modern 1 6 ky 6 ceramics, it may be added that Kato Fomataro, 
mentioned above m connexion with the manufacture of special 
glazes, has also been very successful in producing porcelains deco- 
rated with blue sous couverte at his factory m the Koishikawa 
suburb 

Higuchi of Hirado is to be classed with ceramists of the new school 
on account of one ware only, namely, porcelain having translucid 
decoration, the so called ' grains of nee " of Amencan 
collectors, designated hotavu de (firefly style) in Japan 
lhat, however, is an achievement of no small con- 
sequence, especially since it had never previously 
been essayed outside Chma The Hirado expert has not yet attained 
technical skill equal to that of the Chinese He cannot, like them, 
cover the greater part of a specimen s surface with a lacework of 
transparent decoration, exciting wonder that pdte deprived so greatly 
of continuity could have been manipulated without accident But 
his artistic mstincts are higher than tnose of the Chinese, and there is 
reasonable hope that in time he may excel their best works In 
other respects the Hirado factories do not produce wares nearly 
so beautiful as those manufactured there between 1759 and 1840, 
when the H%yado-yakx stood at the head of all Japanese porcelain 
on account of its pure, close grained pate, its lustrous milk white 
glaze, and the soft clear blue of its carefully executed decoration 

The Owari potters were slow to follow the lead of Miyagawa 
Shozan and Seiffi Yohei At the industiial exhibition in Ki6to 
Wmr^ ot results of their efforts were shown, 

attracting attention at once In medieval times Owan 
was celebrated for faience glazes of various colours, 
much affected by the tea clubs, but its staple manufacture from the 
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beginnmg of the 19th century was porcelain decorated with blue 
under the glaze, the best specimens of which did not approach their 
Chinese prototypes in fineness of pdte, purity of glaze or richness of 
colour During the first twenty five years of the Meiji era the 
Owan potters sought to compensate the technical and artistic 
defects of their pieces by giving them magnificent dimensions ^ but 
at the T6ky6 industrial exhibition (1891) they were able to contnbute 
some specimens showmg decorative, plastic and graving skill of no 
mean order Previously to that time, one of the Seto experts, 
Kato Gosuke, had developed remarkable ability in the manufacture 
of ciladoft, though in lhat field he was subsequently distanced by 
Seifu of Kioto Only lately did Owan feel the influence of the new 
movement towards Chinese types Its potters took flambS glazes 
for models, and their pieces possessed an air of novelty that attracted 
connoisseurs But the style was not calculated to win general 
popularity, and the manufacturing processes were too easy to 
occupy the attention of great potters On a far higher level stood 
egg-shell porcelain, remarkable examples of which were sent from 
Seto to the Kioto industrial exhibition of 1895 Chinese potters 
of the Yung-lo era (1403-14 14) ennehed their country with a quantity 
of ware to which the name of totai~ki (bodiless utensil) was given on 
account of its wonderfully attenuated pdte The finest specimens of 
this porcelain had incised decoration, sparingly employed but adding 
much to the beauty of the piece In subsequent eras the potters of 
King te-chen did not fail to continue this remarkable manufacture, 
but its only Japanese representative was a porcelain distinctly 
inferior in more than one respect, namely, the egg-shell utensils 
of Hizen and Hirado, some of which had finely woven basket cases 
to protect their extreme fiagihty The Seto experts, however, are 
now making bowls, cups and vases that rank nearly as high as 
the celebrated Yung lo totai-ki In purity of tone and velvet- 
likc gloss of surface there is distinct inferiority on the side of the 
Japanese ware, but in thinness oi pate it supports compaiison, and 
in profusion and beauty of incised decoration it excels its Chinese 
original 

Latest of all to acknowledge the impulse of the new departuie 
have been the potters of Kaga For many years their ware enjoyed 
the credit, or discredit, of being the most lavishly deco 
rated porcelain m Japan It is known to Western collectors 
as a product blazing with red and gold, a very degenerate 
offspring of the Chinese Mmg type, which Hozen of Kioto reproduced 
so beautifully at the beginning of the 19th century imdci the name 
of eirakii yah Undoubtedly the best specimens of this kinran de 
(brocade) porcelain of Kaga merit praise and admiration , but, on 
the whole, ware so gaudy could not long hold a high place in public 
esteem 1 he Kaga potters ultimately appreciated that defect 
They still manufacture quantities of tea and coffee sets, and dinner 
or dessert services of red and gold porcelain for foreign markets, 
but alx>ut 1885 some of them made zealous and patient efforts to 
revert to the processes that won so much fame for the old Kutani- 
yaki, with its grand combinations of rich, lustrous, soft-toned glazes 
Ihe attempt was never entirely successful, but its results restored 
something of the Kaga kilns^ reputation Since 1895, again, a 
totally new departure has been made by Monshita Hdchizaemon, 
a ceramic expert, in conjunction with Shida Yasukyo, president of 
the Kaga products joint stock company {Kaga bussan kahushikt 
katsha) ancl teacher in the Kaga industrial school The line chosen 
by these ceramists is purely Chmese Iheir great aim seems to be 
the production of the exquisite Chinese monochromes known as 
u kwo-tien tsing (blue of the sky after ram) and yueh peh {clair de- 
tune) But they also devote much attention to porcelains decorated 
with blue or red sous couverte Their work shows much promise, 
but like all fine specimens of the bino- Japanese school, the prices 
are too high to attract wide custom 

The sum of the matter IS that the modern Japanese ceramist, 
after many efforts to cater for the taste of the Occident, 
evidently concludes that his best hope consists in 
devoting all his technical and artistic resources to ***”*”^'y 
reproducing the celebrated wares of China In explanation of 
the fact that he did not essay this route in former times, it may 
be noted, first, that he had only a limited a( quaintance with the 
wares in question, secondly, that Japanese connoisseurs never 
attached any value to their countrymen’s imitation of Chinese 
porcelains so long as the originals were obtainable, thirdly, that 
the ceramic art of China not having fallen into its present state 
of decadence, the idea of competing with it did not occur to out- 
siders, and fouithly, that Europe and America had not deve- 
loped their present keen appreciation of Chinese masterpieces 
Yet it IS remarkable that China, at the close of the 19th century, 
should have again furnished models to Japanese eclecticism 

Lacquer — Japan derived the'^art of lacquering from Chini 
(probably about the beginning of the 6th century), but she 
ultimately carried it far beyond Chinese conception At first 
her experts confined themselves to plain black lacquer^ From 
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the early part of the 8th century they began to ornament it 
with dust of gold or mother-of-pearl, and throughout the Heian 
epoch (9th to 1 2th century) they added pictorial designs, though 
of a formal character, the chief motives being floral subjects, 
arabescjues and scrolls All this work was in the style known as 
htra-mahte (flat decoration), that is to say, having the decorative 
design in the same plane as the ground In the days of the great 
dilettante Yoshimasa (1449-1490), lacquer experts devised a 
new style, iaka-makte, or decoration in relief, whien immensely 
augmented the beauty of the ware, and constituted a feature 
altogether special to Japan Thus when, at the close of the 
1 6th century, the Taiko inaugurated the fashion of lavishing all 
the resources of applied art on the interior decoration of castles 
and temples, the services of the lacquerer were employed to an 
extent hitheito unknown, and there resulted some magnificent 
work on friezes, coffered ceilings, door panels, altar-pieces and 
cenotaphs This new departure reached its climax in the Toku- 
gawa mausolea of Yedo and Nikko, which are enriched by the 
possession of the most splendid applications of lacquer decora- 
tion the world has ever seen, nor is it likely that anything of 
comparable beauty and grandeur will be again piodueed in the 
same line Japanese connoisseurs indicate the end of the 17th 
century as the golden period of the art, and so deeply rooted is 
this belief that whenever a date has to be assigned to any 
specimen of exceptionally fine (juality, it is unhesitatingly 
referred to the time of Joken-in (Tsunayoshi) 


Among the many skilled artists who ha\ c practised this beautiful 
ciaft since the first on record, Kiyohara Norisuyc {c 1169), may be 
mentioned Kojetsu (1558-10^7) and his pupils, who are especially 
noted for thtir tnro (intclicine cases worn as part of the costume) , 
Kajikdwa Kmjiro (c 1080), the founder of the gieat Kajikawa 
family, which continued up to the 19th ctntuiy , and Koma Kytihaku 
(d 1715), whose pupils and desetndants mamtaincd his traditions 
for a period of equal length Of indiv idual artists, pc rhaps the most 
notable is Ogata Koiin (d 1716), whose skill was equallv great in 
the arts of painting and pottery He was the eldest son of an aitist 
named Ogato Soken, and studied the styles of the Kano and losi 
schools successively Among the artists who influrnced him were 
Kano rsuneiiobu, Nomura Sotatsu and Koyctsu His lacquci-warcis 
distinguished fora bold and at times ihnost eccentric impressionism, 
and his use of inlay is strongly characteiistic Kitsuo (1663 1747), 
a pupil ind contemporary of Korin, and like him a potter and 
painter also, was another lacquerer of great skill Ihen followed 
rfanzan, the two Shiome, Yamimoto Shunsho and his pupils, 
\amada Joka and Kwanshosai loyo (late i8th century) In the 
beginning of the 19th century worked Shokwasai, who frequently 
collaborated with the metalworker Shibayama, encrusting his 
lacquer witli small decoiations in metal by the latter 

No import int new developments have taken place during modem 
times in Japan s lacquer manufacture Her artists follow the old 
. ways faithfully, ind indeed it is not easy to see how 

Wrk" fkey could do bettei On the other hand, there has 

not been any deterioration , all the skill of former days 
lb still active 1 he contraiy has been repeatedly alhrincd by foreign 
critics, but no om really familiir with modern productions can 
entertain such a view Lacquer making, however, being essentially 
an art and not a mtre handicraft, has its eras of great masters and 
its seasons of inferior cKccution Men of the calibre of Koyctsu Konn, 
Ritsuo, Kajikawa and Mitsutoshi must be rire in any age, and the 
epoch when they fleninshed is justly remembered with enthusiasm 
Hut the Mtiji cri has had its 7 cshin, and it had in 1909 Shirayaroa 
rukumatsu, Kaw^anabc Itclui, Ogiwa Shomin, Ucraatsu Homin, 
Shibayama Soichi, Morishita Monhachi and other lesser experts, all 
masters in designing and execution Ze/Shin, shortly before he died, 
indicated Shirayama rukumatsu as the man upon whom his mantle 
should descend, and that the judgment of this really great craftsman 
was correct cannot be denied by any one who has seen the works 
of Shirayama He excels in his representations of landscapes and 
waterscapes, and has succeeded m transferring to gold lacquer 
panels tender and delicate pictures of nature's softest meiods— pic- 
tures that show balance, richness, harmony and a fine sense of 
decorative proportion Kawanabc ItchO is celebrated for his 
representations of flowers and foliage, anel Morishita Monhachi 
and Asano Sabuio (of Kaga) are admirable m all styles, but especially^ 
perhaps, in the charming variety called togi-dasht (ground down), 
which IS pre eminent for its satin like texture and for the atmosphere 
of dreamy softness that jiervades the decoration The togi-dashi 
design, when finely executed, seems to hang suspended in the velvety 
lacquei or to float under its silky surface The magnificent sheen and 
nchness of the pure hn makte (gold lacquer) are wanting, but in 
their place we have inimitable tenderness and delicacy 
The only branch of the lacquerer's art that can be said to have 


shown any marked development in the Meiji era is that in which 
paitb of the decorative scheme consist of objects in gold, silver, 
shakudo, shibuichi, iron, or, above all, ivory^ or mother 
of pearl It might indeed be inferred, fiom some of 
the essays published in Europe on the subject of Jap in s Develop- 
ornamental arts, that tins application of ivory and 
mother e>f pearl holels a place of paramount imjxirt incc Such 
is not the case Cabinets, firc-scrccns, plaejiics and boxes respkn 
dent with gold lacquer grounds cairymg elaborate and profuse 
decoration of ivory and mother of pearl ‘ aic not obiecls that appeal 
to Japanese taste Ihey belong essentially to the catalogue of 
articles called into existence to meet the demand of the foreign 
market, being, in fact, an attempt to adapt the lacqnctcr’s art to 
decorative fuiniture for Luropcan houses On the whole it is a 
successful attempt The plumage of gorgeously hued birds, the 
blossoms of flowers (especially^ the hydiangea), the folds of thick 
brocade, microscopic diapers and arabesques, ire built up with tiny 
fragments of iridescent shell in combination wath silver foil, gold- 
lacqutr and colonied bone, the whole producing a rich and sparkling 
effect In fine specimens the workmanship is extraordinarily 
minute, and every fragment of metal, shell, ivory or bone, used to 
construct the decorative scheme, is imbedded firmly m its pliee 
Hut in a majority of eases the work of building is done bv meins of 
paste and glue only, so that the result lacks durability 1 he employ 
ment of mother oi-pcarl to ornament lacquer grounds elates from a 
period as remote as the 8th century, but its use as a material for 
constructing decorative designs began in the 17th century, and vias 
due to an expert called Shibayama, whose descendant, Shibay^ama 
Soichi, has in r^'cent yeais been associated with the same work in 
Tokyo 

In the manufacture of Japinese lacquer Ihtic arc three processes 
The first is the cxtriction and prepai ition of the lac , the second, 
its application , and the third, the decoration of the processes 
I icquercd surface I he lac, when taken from an incision 
in the trunk of the Rhus vinucifcra {utushi no hi), contains approxi- 
mately 70% of lac acid, 4 % of gum arabic, 2 % of albumen, and 
^4 % of water It is str lined, deprived of its moisture, and receives 
an admixtuic of gamboge, cinnaliar, acetous protoxide or some 
other colouring matter Ihe object to be lacqucied, which is 
gcnciallv made of thin vshite pine, is subjected to singularly thoiough 
and painstikmg tiealmcnf, one of th processes being to cover it 
with a layer of Japanese paper or thin hempen cloth, which is fixed 
by means of a pulp of nee paste and lacquer In this way the dangci 
of warping is av cited, and exudations from the wooden suifacc are 
prevented from reaching the overlaid coats of lacquer Numerous 
opcratiems of luting, sizing, lacquering, peihshmg, drying, rubbing 
down, and so on, arc performed by the 7 iuriniono-shi, until, aftei 
many da\s treatment, the object emcigts with a smooth, lustre 
like dark-grc\ or coloured surface, and is ready to pass into the hands 
of the makie-shi, or decorator The lattci is an artist , those who 
have performed the pielimmary operations are mereU skilleel aiti- 
sans The niakic shi may be said to paint a picture on the surface 
of the already lacquered object He takes for subject a landscape , 
a seascape, a battle scene, flowcis, foliage, buds, hshes, insects — in 
short, anything This he sketches in outline with i paste of white 
lead, anel then, having filled m the details with gold anel colours, he 
superposes a coit of transluciel lacquer, wliieh is finally subjcctcel 
tei caieful jxihshing If parts of the design are to be in relief, they 
are built up with a puttv of black lacquer, white lead, camphor and 
lamp black In all fine lacejueis gold predominates so largely that 
the general impression conveyed by the object is one of glow and 
richness It is also an inviolable rule that eveiv part must show 
beautiful anel highh tinisheel work, vvhethci it be in external eir an 
internal part The makic shi ranks almost as high as the pictorial 
artist in Jipincsc esteem He fiequenth signs his woiks, anel a 
great number of names hav( been thus handed down during the 
past two centuries 

Clononne Enamel — Cloisonne enamel is essentially of modern 
development in Japan The process was known at an caih 
period, and was employed for the purpose of subsidiary 
decoration from the close of the i6th century, but not until the 
19th century did [apantse experts begin to manufacture 
the objects known in Europe as “enamels”, that is to say 
vases, plaques, censers, bowls, and so forth, having their sui face 
covered with vitrified pastes applied either in the champlet^e or the 
dotsonne style It is necessary to insist upon this fait, because 
it has been stated with apparent authority that numerous speu 
mens which began to be exported from 1865 were the outcome 
of industry commencing in the 16th century and reaching its 
point of culmination at the beginning of the i8th There is 
not the slenderest ground for such a theory The work began in 
1838, and Kaji Tsunekichi of Owan was its originator Dunng 
20 years previously to the reopening of the country in 1858, 

* Obtained from the shell of th^ Haltctts 
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cloisonne enamelling wa,s practised in the manner now understood 
by the term , when foreign merchants began to settle in Yoko- 
hama, several experts were working skilfully in Owari after the 
methods of Kaji Tsiinekichi Up to that time tliere had been 
little demand for enamels of large dimensions, but when the 
foreign market called for vases, censers, plaques and such things, 
no difficulty was found in supplying them Thus, about the 
year 1865, there commenced an export of enamels which had no 
prototypes in Japan, being destined frankly for European and 
American collectors From a technical point of view these 
specimens had much to recommend them The base, usually of 
copper, was as thin as cardboard , the cloisons, exceedingly fine 
and delicate, were laid on with care and accuracy , the colours 
were even, and the designs showed artistic judgment Two 
faults, however, marred the work — first, the shapes were clumsy 
and unpleasing, being copied from bronzes whose solidity 
justified forms unsuited to thin enamelled vessels, secondly, 
the colours, sombre and somewhat impure, lacked the glow and 
mellowness that give decorative superiority to the technically 
inferior Chinese enamels of the later Ming and early Fsing eras 
Very soon, however, the artisans of Nagoya (Owari), Yokohama 
and Tokyo — where the art had been taken up — found tliat 
faithful and fine workmanship did not pay The foreign mer- 
chant desired many and cheap specimens for export, rather than 
few and costU 1 here followed then a period of gradual decline, 
and the enamels exported to Europe showed so much inferiority 
that they were supposed to be the products of a widely different 
era and of different makers The industry was threatened with 
extinction, and would certainly have dwindled to insignificant 
dimensions had not a few earnest artists, working in the face of 
many difficulties and discouragements, succeeded in striking out 
new lines and establishing new standards of excellence 

Three clearly Uitfercntiatcd schools now (1875) came into existence 
One, headed by Namikawa Yasuyuki of Kioto, took for its objects 
^ the utmost delicacy and perfection of technique, nch- 

Sc^oola decora tlou, purity of design and harmony of 

colour The thm clumsily shaped vases of the Kaji 
school, with their uniformly distributed decoration of diapers, 
scrolls and arabesques in comparatively dull colours, ceased alto 
gethcr to be produced, their place being taken by graceful specimens, 
technically flawless, and carrying designs not only free from stillness, 
but also executed in colours at once rich and soft Ihis school may 
be subdivided, Kioto representing one branch, Nagoya, Tokyo and 
Yokohama the other In the products of the Kioto branch the 
decoration generally covered the whole surface of the piece , in the 
products of the other branch the artist aimed rather at pictonal 
effect, placing the design in a monochromatic held of low tone It 
IS plain Uiat such a method as the latter implies great command of 
coloured pastes, and, indeed, no feature of the manufacture is more 
conspicuous than the progress made during tho penod 1880-1900 
in compounding and firing vitnfiable enamels Many excellent 
examples of cloisonn6 enamel have been produced by each branch 
of this school There has been nothing like them in any other 
country, and they stand at an immeasurable distance above the 
works of the early Owan school represented by Kaji Tsunckichi 
and his pupils and colleagues 

The second of the modern schools is headed by Namikawa Sosuke 
of Tokyo It IS an < asily traced outgrowth of the second branch of the 
first school just described, for one can readily under- 
CioiBoaiesM from placing the decorative design m a 

Baame monochromatic field of low tone, which is essentially 
a pictorial method, development wonH proceed m the direction 
of concealing the mechanics of th3 art in order to enhance the 
pictorial effect Thus arose the so-called “ cloisonless enamels " 
{musenjippo) They are not always without cloisons 1 he design 
IS generally framed at the outset with a iibbon of thm metal, 
precisely after the manner of ordinary cloisonn6 ware But as 
the work proceeds the cloisons are hidden — unless their presence 
IS necessary to give emphasis to the design — an 1 the final result is 
a picture in vitrihcd enamels 

The characteristic productions of the third among the modern 
schools are monochromatic and translucid enamels All students 
iim ceramic art know that the monochrome porcc- 

atl^ ’ China owe their beauty to the fact that tlie 

Baamefs ^ glaze, not under it The ceramist 

finds no difficulty in applying a uniform coat of pig 
ment to porcelain biscuit, and covenng the whole with a diaphanous 
glaze 1 he colour is fixed and the glaze set by secondary firing at a 
lower temperature than that necessary for hardening the pdfe 
Such porcelains, however, lack the velvet-like softness and depth of 
tone so justly prized in the genuine monochrome, where the glaze 


itself contains the colouring matter, pdie and glaze being fired 
simultaneously at the isame high temperature It is apparent that 
a vitrified enamel may be made to perform, m part at any rate, the 
function of a porcelain glaze Acting upon that theory, the experts 
of Tokyo and Nagoya have produced many very beautiful speci- 
mens of monochrome enamol--*yellow (canary or straw), ro^^e du 
Barry ^ hquid dawn, red, aubergine purple, green (grass or leaf), 
dove grev and lapis lazuli blue The pieces do not quite reach the 
level of Chinese monochrome porcelains, but their mtenority is not 
marked Ihe artists great difficulty is to hide the metal base 
completely A monochrome loses much of its attractiveness when 
the colour merges into a metal nm, or when the interior of a vase 
is covered with crude unpohshed paste But to spread and fix the 
enamel so tliat neither at the nm nor in the interior shall there be 
any break of continuity, or any ind cation that the base is copper, 
not porcelain, demands quite exceptional skill 

The translucid enamels of the modern school are generally 
associated with decorative bases In other words, a suitable design 
IS chiselled m the metal base so as to be visible through xrmnaintid 
the diaphanous enamel Very beautiful effects of broken « 
and softened hghts, combined with depth and delicacy of 
colour, are thus obtained But the decorative designs which lend 
themselves to such a purpose are not numerous A gold base deeply 
chiselled in wave diaper and Overrun with a paste of aubergind 
purple IS the most pleasing A still higher achievement is to apply 
to the chiselled base designs executed in coloured enamels, finely 
covering the whole with translucid paste Admirable results are 
thus produced , as when, through a medium of cerulean blue, bnght 
goldfish and blue backed carp appear swimming 111 silvery waves, 
or brilliantly plumagcd birds seem to soar among fleecy clouds The 
artists of this school show also much skill m using enamels for the 
purposes of subordmate decoration -suspending enamelled butter- 
flies, buds or floril sprays, among the reticulations of a silver 
vase chiselled d jour , or filling with translucid enamels parts of a 
decorative scheme sculptuied m iron, silver, gold or shakudo 

V —Economic Conditions 

Communications —¥vora the conditions actually existing m 
the 8th century after the Christian era the first compilers of 
Japanese history inferred the conditions which might 
have existed m the 7 th century before that era One Posts in 
of their inferences was that, in the early days, com- Barty 
munication was by water only^ and that not until 
549 B c did the most populous region of the empire — the 
west coast — come into possession of public roads SiX hundred 
years later, the local satraps are represented as having rec eived 
instructions to build regular highways, and in the 3rd century 
the massing of troops for an over-sea expedition invested 
roads with new value Nothing is yet heard, however, about 
posts These evidences of civilization did not make their 
appearance until the first great era of Japanese reform, the 
Taika period (645-650), when stations were established along 
the principal highways, provision was made of post-horses, 
and a system of bells and checks was devised for distinguishing 
official carriers In those days ordinary travellers were recjuircd 
to carry passports, nor had they any share m the benefits of 
the official organization, which was entirely under the control of 
the minister of war Great difficulties attended the movements 
of private persons Even the task of transmitting to the 
central government proving lal taxes paid m kind had to be dis- 
charged by specially organized parties, and this journey from the 
north-eastern districts to the capital generally occupied three 
months At the close of the 7th century the emperor Mommu is 
said to have enacted a law that wealthy persons living near the 
highways must supply rice to travellers, and in 745 an empress 
(Koken) directed that a stock of medical necessaries must be 
kept at the postal stations Among the benevolent acts attri- 
buted to renowned Buddhist priests posterity specially remembers 
their efforts to encourage the building of roads and bridges The 
great emperor Kwammu (782-806) was constrained to devote 
a space of five years to the reorganization of the whole system of 
post-stations Owing to the anarchy which prevailed during 
the loth, nth and 12th centuries, facilities of communication 
disappeared almost entirely, even for men of rank a long journey 
involved danger of starvation ot fatal exposure, and the pains 
and penis of travel became a household word among the people 

Yontomo, the founder of feudalism at the close of the 12th century, 
was too great a statesman to under-estimate the value of roads and 
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posts Ihe highway between hiS stronghold, Kamakura, and the 
Imptnal city, Kioto, began m his tune to develop features which 
ultimately entitled it to be called one of tlie finest roads m the world 
But after Yoritumo’s death the land became once more an armed 
camp, m which the rival barons discouraged travel beyond the 
limits of then own domains Not until the lokugawa family 
obtained militaiy control of the whole empire (1603), and, fixing its 
capital at Yedo, required the feudal chiefs to reside there every 
second year, did the pioblem of roads and post stations force itself 
once more on official attention Regulations were now strictly 
enforced, fixing the number of horses and carriers available at each 
station, the loads to be carried by them and thoir charges, as well as 
the transport sc 1 vices that each feudal chief was entitled to demand 
and the fees he had to pay in return Tolerable hostclrics now came 
into existence, but they furnished only shelter, fuel and the coarsest 
kind of food By degrees, however, the pi ogresses of the feudal 
chiefs to and Irom Yedo, which at first were simple and economical, 
dcvelopcnl features of competitive magnificence, and the importance 
of good roads and suitable accommodation leccivcd meroased 
attention This found expression in practice m 1663 A system 
more elaborate than anything antecedent was then mtroduced under 
the name of flying transport Three kinds of couriers operated 
The first class were in the direct employment of the shogunatt 
They carried official messages between Yedo and Osaka— a distance 
of 348 miles — in four days by means of a well organized system of 
relays Ibe second class maintained communications between the 
fiefs and the lokugawa court as well as their own families m Yedo, 
for in the alternate years of a feudatory s compulsory residence m 
that city his family had to live there The third class were main- 
tained by a syndicate of 13 merchants as a private enterprise for 
transmitting letters between the three great cities of Kioto, Osaka 
and Yedo and intervening places This syndicate did not undertake 
to dclivei a letter diiect to an addressee The method pursued 
was to expose letters and parcels at fixe<l places m tlie vicinit> of 
their destination, leaving the addressees to discover for themselves 
that sueh things had arrived Impel feet as this system was, it 
represented a gieat advanee from tlic conditions in medieval 
times 

The nation does not seem to h<ive appreciated the deficiencies of 
the syndicates service, supplemented as it was by a network of 
waterways which greatly increased the facihtics for transport 
After the cessation of civil wars under the sway of the Tokugawa, the 
building and improvement of roads went on steadily It is not too 
much to say, indeed, that when Japan opened her doors to foreigners 
m the middle of the igth century, she possessed a system of roads 
somo of which bore sti iking testimony to her medieval gieatness 
Ihe most remarkable was the lOkaido (eastern-sea way), 
TokMtdo called because it ran eastward along the coast from 

Kioto This great highway, 345 m long, connected Osaka 
and Kioto with Yedo Ihe date of its construction is not recorded, 
but It certainly undci-wcnt signal improvt inent m the 12th and 13th 
crnlurics, and during the two and a half centuries of Tokugawa sway 
m Yedo A wide, well made and well kept avenue, it v\as lined 
throughout the greater part of its length by giant pine-trees, render- 
ing it the most picturesque highway in the world lyeyasu, the 
founder of the lokugawa dynasty of shoguns, directed that his 
body should be mterro<l at Nikko, a place of exceptional beauty, 
consecrated eight hiindretl years previously Ihis meant an exten- 
sion of the Tukaido (under a different name) nearly a hundred miles 
northward, for tlie magnificent shnnes erected then at Nikko and 
the periodical ceremonies thenceforth performed there demanded a 
correspondingly fine avenue of approach Ihe original TokaidO 
was taken for model, and Yedo and Nikko were joined by a highway 
flanked by rows of cryptomeria Second only to the Tfikaido is 
the NakasendO (mid mountain road), which also was 
Tr^ . constructed to join Kioto with Yedo, but follows an 
NakMseo inland course through the provinces of Yamashiro, 
Omi, Mino, Shinshu, Kotzukc and Mnsashi Its length is 340 m , 
and though not flanked by trees or possessing so good a bed as the 
Tokaido, it IS nevertheless a sufficiently remarkaffle highway A 
third road, the Oshukaidd runs northward from \cdo 
nh-k id-i Tokyo) to Aomori on the extreme north of the 

Oanuka/ao jnain island, a distance of 445 m , and several lesser 
highways give access to other regions 


The question of road superintendence received early attention 
from the government of the restoration At a general assembly 
Modem prefects held at Tokyo in June 1875 it was 

Super-’ decided to classify the different roads throughout the 
lateadeace empire, and to determine the several sources from 
of Roads which the sums necessary for their maintenance and 
repair should b 3 drawn After several days’ discussion all roads 
were eventually ranged under one or other of the following 
heads — 


I National roads, consisting of — 

Class I Roads leading from Tokyo to the various treaty 
ports 


Class 2 Roads leading from Tokyo to the ancestral shrines 
in the province of Ise, and also to the cities or to 
military stations 

Class 3 Roads leading from Tokyo to the pre fectural office«, 
and those forming the lines of connexion between 
cities and military stations 

II Prefectural roads, consisting of — 

Class I Roads connecting different picfccturcs, or leading 
from military stations to their outposts 

Class 2 Roads connecting the head offices of cities and 
prefectures with thtir braT’ch offices 

Class 3 Roads connecting noted localities with the chief 
town of such neighbourhoods, or leading to seaports 
convenient of access 

III Village roads, consisting of — 

Class I Roads passing through several ’ocahties in 
succession, or mcioly leading from one locality to 
another 

Class 2 Roads specially constructed for the convenience 
of irrigation, pasturage, mines, factories, &c , m 
accordance with measures determined by the people 
of the locality 

Class 3 Roads constructed for the benefit of SluntO 
shnnes, Buddhist temples, or to facihUte the culti- 
vation of rice-ficlds and arable land 

Of the above three headings, it was decided that all national 
roads should be maintained at the national expense, the regu- 
lations for their up-kcep being entrusted to the rare of the prefer - 
lures along the line of route, and the cost incurred being paid 
from the Iraperial treasury Prefectural roads are maintained 
by a joint contribution from the government and from the par- 
ticular prefer ture, each paying one-half of the sum needed 
Village roads, being for the convenience of local districts alone, 
are maintained at the expense of such districts under the general 
supervision of the corresponding prefecture The width of 
national roads was determined at 42 ft for class i, 36 ft for class 
2, and 30 ft for class 3 , the prefectural roads were to be from 
24 to 30 ft , and the dimensions of the village rr)ads were optional, 
according to the necessity of the case 

The vehicles chiefly employed in antr Meiji days were ox carriages, 
nortmono, ka^o ind carts diawn by hand Ox carriages were nsecl 
only by people of the highest rank I hey were often y hi / 
constructed of rich lacquer , the curtains suspended 111 * 

front were of the finest bamboo workmanship, with thick cords and 
tassels of plaited silk, and the draught animal, an ox of handsome 
proportions, was biilliantly caparisoned The care and expense 
lavished upon tl esc highly ornate structuies would have been deemed 
extravagant even in meu eval Europe They have passed entirely 
out of use, and aie now to be seen m museums only, but the type 
still exists m China The nonroono resembled a miniature house 
slung by its roof ridge from a massive pole which piojected at either 
end sufficiently to admit the shoulders of a earner It, too, was 
frequently of very ornamental nature and served to carry aristocrats 
or officials of high position The kago was the humblest of all 
conveyances rccognizeii as usable by the upper classes It was an 
open palanquin, V shaped m cross section, slung from a pole which 
restcQ on the shoulders of two bearers Extraordinary skill and 
endurance were shown by the men who carried the nonmono and 
the kago, but noiie the less these vehicles were both profoundly 
uncomfortable They have now been relegated to the warehouse s of 
umlertakers, where they serve as bearers for folks too poor to employ 
catafalques, their place on the roads and m the streets having been 
completely taken by the jtnnktsha, a two-wheeled — . 
vehicle pulled by one or two men who think nothing 
of running 20 m at the rate of m an hour Ihe ** 

jinnkisha was devised by a Japanese in 1870, and since then it has 
come into use throughout the whole of Asia eastward of the Suez 
Canal Luggage, of course, could not be earned by nonmono or 
kago It w'as necessary to have rcxioursc to packmen, packhorsts 
or baggage carts drawn by men or horses All these still exist and 
arc as useful as ever within certain limits In the cities and towns 
horses used as beasts of burden are now shod with iron, but in rural 
or mountainous districts straw sliocs arc substituted, a device which 
enables the animals to traverse rocky or piecipitous roads with 
safety 

Railways — It is easy to understand that an entei prise like 
railway construction, retjuirmg a great outlay ot capital with 
returns long delayed, did not at first commend itself to the Jap* 
anese, who were almost entirely ignorant of co-operation as a 
factor of business organization Moreover, long habituated to 
snail-like modes of travel, the people did not rapidly appreciate 
the celerity of the locomotive N either the ox cart, the nonmono, 
nor the kago covered a daily distance of over 20 m on the average, 
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and the packhorse was even s]o^ver Amid such conditions the 
idea of raihNays vould have been slow to germinate had not a 
catastrophe furnished some impetus In 1869 a rice-famine 
occurred in the southtrn island, Kiushiu, and while the cereal 
was procuiablc abundantly in the northern provinces, people m 
the south perished of hunger ovMng to lack of transport facilities 
Sir Harr> Parkes, British icpresentative m Tokyo, seized this 
occasion to urge the construe tion of railways Ito and Okuma, 
then influential member > of the government, at once recognizee! 
the wisdom of his advice Arrangements were made for a loan 
of a million sterling in London on the sec urity of the customs 
levenue, and English engineers were engaged to lay a line 
between 16 k>o and Yokohama (18 m) Vehement voices of 
opposition were at once raised in private and official circles alike, 
all persons engaged in transport business imagined themselves 
thieatened with rum, and conservative patriots detected loss of 
national independence in a foreign loan So fierce was the an- 
tagonism that the military authorities refused to permit opera- 
tions of survey in the southern suburb of Tokyo, and the road 
had to be laid on an embankment constructed in the sea Ito 
and Okuma, how'ever, never flinched, and they were ably sup- 
ported by Marquis M Inoiue and M Maycjima The latter 
published, in 1870, the first Japanese work on railways, advoca- 
ting the building of lines from Tcikyo to Kicito and Osaka, the 
former, appointed superintendent of the lines, held that post for 
30 years, and is justly spoken of as “ the father of Japinese 
railways ” 

September 1872 saw the first official opening of a railway (the 
T()kyo-\okohama line) in Japan, the ceremony being performed by 
the emperor himself, a measuie whieh effectually silenced all further 
opposition Eight years fiom tin time of turning the first sod saw 
71 m of road open to tralTic, the northern section being that between 
Inky 6 and \oKohama, and the southern that between Kioto and 
Kobe A period of inteiruption now ensued, owing to domestic 
troubles ana foieign eomphea turns, and when, in 1878, the govern- 
ment was able to de\ote itteiition once again to railway problems, 
it found the treasury empty Then for the first tunc a public works 
loan was floated in the home market, and alxiut ,{[300,000 of the 
total thus obtained passed into the hands of the railway bureau, 
which at once undertook the building of a road from Kioto to the 
shore of Lake Biwa, a work memorable as the first line built in Japan 
without foreign assistance ^ During all this time private enterpiisc 
had remained wholly inactive in the matter of railways, and it 
became a matter of importance to rouse the people from this apathetic 
attitude For the ordinary process of organizing a joint stock 
company and raising share capital the nation was not yet prepared 
But shortly after the abolition of feudalism there had come into the 
possession of the former feudatories slate loan bonds amounting 
to some 18 millions sterling, which represented the sum granted by 
the treasury in eommutation of the revenues formerly accruing to 
these men from their fiefs Already events had shown that the 
feudatories, quite devoid of business experience, were not unlikely 
to dispose of these bonds and devote the proceeds to unsound enter- 
prises Prince Iwakura, one of the leaders of the Meiji statesmen, 
persuaded the feudatories to employ a part of the bonds as capital 
for railway construction, and thus tne first private railway company 
was formed in japan under the name Nippon tetsudo kaisha (Japan 
railway company), the treasury guaranteeing 8 % on the paid up 
capital for a period of 15 years Some time elapsed before this 
ex imple found followers, but ultimately a programme was elaborated 
and earned out having for its basis a grand trunk line extending 
the whole length of the main island from Aomori on the north to 
Shimonoseki on the south, a distance of 1 153 m , and a continuation 
of the same line throughout the length of the southern island of 
Kiushiu, from Moji on the north — which lies on the opposite side of 
the strait from Shimonoseki — to Kagoshima on the south, a distance 
of 232 J m , as well as a line from Moji to Nagasaki, a distance 
of 1635 m Of this mam road the state undertook to build the 
central section (37O m ), between lokyo and Kobe (via Kioto) , 
the Japan railv\ay company undertook the portion (457 m) north- 
ward of l(")kyo to Aomori , the Sanyo railway company undertook 
the portion (320 m ) southward of Tokyo to Shimonoseki , and the 
Kiu^iu railwav company undertook the lines in Kiushiu The 
whole line is now in operation The first project was to carry the 
T6ky6-Kioto line through the intenor of the island so as to secure 
It against enterprises on the part of a mantime enemy Such 
engineering difficulties presented themselves, however, that the 
coast route was ultimately chosen, and though the Une through the 


* In 1877 there were 120 English enwneers, dnvers and foremen 
in the service of the railway bureau Three y ears later only three 
advisers remained 


intenor was subsequently constructed, strategical considerations 
were not allowed completely to govern its direction 

When this building of railways began in Japan, much discussion 
was taking place in England and India as to the relative advantages 
of the wide and narrow gauges, and so strongly did the arguments 
in favour of the latter appeal to the English advisers of the Japanese 
government that the metre gauge was chosen Some fitful efforts 
made in later years to change the system proved unsuccessful The 
lines are single, for the most part, and as the embankments, the 
cuttings, the culverts and the bridge-piers have not been constructed 
for a double line, any change now would be very costly Ihe 
av^erage speed of passenger trains in Japan is 18 m an hour, the 
corresponding figure over the metre-gauge roads in India being 

16 m , and the figure for English parliamentary trams from 19 to 
28 m British engineers surveyed the routes for the first lines and 
supenn tended the work of construction, but within a few years the 
Japanese were able to dispense with foreign aid altogether, both 
in building and operating their railways They also construct 
carnages, wagons and locomotives, and they may therefore be 
said to have become entirely independent in the matter of railways, 
for a gov ernment iron foundry at Wakamatsu in Kiushiu is able 
to manufacture steel rails 

The total length of lines open for traffic at the end of March 1906 
was 474(> m , 1470 m having been built by the state and 32 76 by 
private companies , the former at a cost of 16 millions sterling for 
construction and equipment, and the latter at a cost of 25 millions 
Ihus the expenditure by the state averaged £10,%%^ per mile, and 
that by private companies, £ 7 (i^i Ihis diflerenee is explained by 
the facts that the state lines having been the pioneers, portions of 
them wt re built before experience had indicated cheap nu thods , 
that a very large and costly foreign staff was employed on these 
roads in the early days, whereas no such item appeared in the 
accounts of private lines , that extensive works for the building of 
locomotives and rolling stock arc connected with the government’s 
roads, and that it fell to the lot of the state to undertake lines in 
districts presenting exceptional engineering difficulties, such dis- 
tricts being naturally avoided by piivatc companies The gross 
earnings of all the lines during the fiscal year 1905-1906 weie 7 mil 
lions sterling, approximately, and the gross expenses (including the 
payment of interest on loans and debentures) were under 3I millions, 
so that there remained a net profit of 3J millions, being at the rate 
of a little over 8^ % on the invested capital Ihe facts that the 
outlays averaged less than 47% of the gross income, and that 
accidents and irregularities are not numerous, prove that Japanese 
management m this kind of enterpnse is ethcicnt 

When the fiscal year 1906-1907 opened, the number of private 
companies was no less than 36, owning and operating 3276 m of 
railway To say that this leprcscnted an average ^ . 
of 91 m per company is to convey an over favourable 
idea, for, as a matter of fact, 15 of the companies ° 

averaged less than 24 m Anything like efficient co- 
operation was impossible m such circumstances, and ^ 

constant complaints were heard about ddays in transit and undue 
expense The defects of divided ownership had long suggested tlu 
expediency of nationalization, but not until 1906 could the diet be 
induced to give its consent On March 31 of that year, a railway 
nationalization law was promulgated It enacted that, within a 
penod of 10 years from 1906 to 1915, the state should purchase the 

17 principal private roads, which had a length of 2812 m , and whose 

cost of construction and equipment had been 23^ millions sterling 
The original scheme included 15 other railways, with an aggregate 
mileage of only 353 m , but these were eliminated as being fines of 
local interest only The actual purchase price of the 17 lines was 
calculated at 43 millions sterling (about doubU their cost price), on the 
following basis (a) An amount equal to 20 times the sum obtained 
by multiplying the cost of construction at the date of purchase by 
the average ratio of the profit to the cost of construction during the 
six business terms of the company from the second half year of 
1902 to the first half-year of 1905 (6) The amount of the actual 

cost of stored articles converted according to current prices thereof 
into public loan bonds at face value, except in the case of articles 
which had been purchased with borrowed money The government 
agreed to hand over the purchase money within 5 years from the 
date of the acquisition of the lines, in public loan-bonds bearing 5 % 
interest calculated at their face value , the bonds to be redeemed 
out of the net profits accruing from the purchased railways It was 
calculated that this redemption would be effected in a penod of 
32 years, after which the annual profit accruing to the state from 
the lines would be 5! millions sterling But the nationalization 
scheme, though apparently the only effective method of linking 
together and co-ordinating an excessively subdivided system of lmc?s, 
has proved a source of considerable financial embarrassment For 
when the state constituted itself virtually the sole owner of railways, 
it necessarily assumed responsibility for extending them so that they 
should suffice to meet the wants of a nation numbering some 50 
millions Such extension could be effected only by borrowing money 
Now the government was pledged by the diet in 1907 to an expendi 
turc of 1 1 J millions fspread over 8 years) for extending the ola state 
system of roads, ana an expenditure of 6J millions (spread over 12 
years) for improving them But from the beginning of that year, a 
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penod of extreme commercial and financial depression set m, and 
the treasury had to postpone all recourse to loans for whatever 
purpose, so that railway progress was completely checked in the 
field alike of the original and the acouircd state lines Moreover, 
all securities underwent such sharp depreciation that, on the one 
hand, the government hesitated to han<l over the bonds representing 
the purchase-price of the railways, Icat such an addition to the 
volume of stocks should cause further depreciation, and, on the other, 
the former owners of the nationalized liius found the character of 
their bargain greatly changed In these circumstances the govern- 
ment decided to take a strong step, namely, to place the whole of 
the railways owned by it — the oiiginal state lines as well as those 
nationalized — in an account independent of the regular budget, and 
to devote their entire profits to works of extension and improve- 
ment, supplementing the amount with loans from the treasuiy when 
necessary 

In the sequel of the war of 1904-5 Japan, with China s consent, 
acquired from Russia the lease of the portion of the South-Manchuri i 
railway (see Manchuria) between Kwang cheng-ts/e 
i (Chang chun) on the north and lanen (Dalny), Port 
Railway * Arthur and Niuchwang on the south — a total length 
^ of 470 m At the close of iqoO this road was handed 
over to a jomt-stock company with a capital of 20 millions sterling, 
the government contributing 10 millions in the form of the road and 
its associated propeitics , the public subscribing 2 millions, and the 
company being entitled to issue debentures to the extent of 8 millions, 
the prmcipal an<l interest of these debentures being officially guar- 
anteed Four millions' worth of debentures were issued in London 
in 1907 and 4 millions in 1908 This company s programme is not 
limited to operating the railway It also works coil-ficlds at Yentai 
and Fushun , has a line of steamers plying between Taircn and 
Shanghai, and engages in entei prises of electricity, warehousing 
and the management of houses and lands within zonfs 50 // (17 m) 
wide on either side of the line The government guanntees 6 % 
interest on the capital paid up by the general public 

Not until 1905 did Japan come into {losscssion of an dcctiic 
railway It was a shoit line of 8 m , built in Kioto for the purposes 
^ - of a domestic exhibition held m that city Iheiicc- 

Eectre forth this class of enterprise grew steadily m favoui, 
a ways ^ that, in 1907, there wen lO companies with an 
aggregate capital of 8 millions sterling, having 195 m open to traffic 
and 77 m under construction Fifteen other companies with an 
aggregate capital of 3 millions had also obtained charter'^ The 
pnncipal of these is the Tokyo railway company, with a subscribed 
capital of 6 millions (^J paid up), 90 J m of line open and 149 m 
under construction In 1907 it carried 153 million passengers, and 
Its net earnings were 300,000 


I he traditional story of prehistoric Jap in imJuates that the 
first recorded emperor was an over-sea invader, whose followers 
must therefore have possessed some knowledge of 
Commuai^ ship-buildmg and navigation But m what kind of 
cations traft they sailed and how they handled them, there is 
nothing to show c learly N me ( enturies later, but still 
500 years before the era of surviving written annals, an empress 
is said to have invaded Korea, embarking her forces at Kobe 
(then called Takekura) in 500 vessels In the middle of the 6th 
century we read of a general named Abc-no-hirafu who led a 
flotilla up the Amur river to the invasion of Manchuria (then 
called Shukushin) All these things show that the Japanese 
of the earliest era navigated the high sea with some skill, and at 
later dates down to medieval times they are found occasionally 
sending forces to Korea and constantly visiting China m vessels 
which seem to have experienced no difficulty in making the 
voyage The i6th century was a period of maritime activity 
so marked that, had not artificial checks been applied, the Japan- 
ese, m all probability, would have obtained partial command of 
Far-Eastern waters They invaded Korea , their corsairs harried 
the coasts of China , two hundred of their vessels, sailing under 
authority of the Taiko’s vermilion seal, visited Siam, Luzon, 
Cochin China and Annam, and they built ships in European 
style which crossed the Pacific to Acapulco But this spirit of 
adventure was chilled at the close of the i6th century and early 
in the 17 th, when events connected with the propagation of 
Christianity taught the Japanese to believe that national 
safety could not be secured without international isolation In 
1638 the ports were closed to all foreign ships except those flying 
the flag of Holland or of China, and a strictly enforced edict 
lorbade the building of any vessel having a capacity of more than 
500 koku (150 tons) or constructed for purposes of ocean naviga- 
tion Thenceforth, with rare exceptions, Japanese craft confined 


themselves to the coastwise trade Ocean-going enterprise 
ceased altogether 

Things remained thus until the middle of the 19th centurj, 
when a growing knowledge of the conditions existing in the West 
warned the lokugawa administration that continued isolation 
would be suicidal In 1853 the law prohibiting the construction 
of sea-going ships was revoked and the Yedo government built 
at Uraga a sailing vessel of European type aptly called the 
“ Phoenix ” (“ Howo Maru ”) Just 243 years had elapsed since 
the founder of the Tokugawa dynasty constructed Japan’s first 
ship after a foreign model, with the aid of an English pilot, Will 
Adams In 1853 Commodore M C Perry made his appearance, 
and thenccfoith eveiy thing conspired to push Japan along the 
new path The Dutch, who had been pioximately responsible 
for the adoption of the scdusion policy in the 17th century, now 
took a prominent part in promoting a liberal view They sent 
to the Tokugawa a present of a man-of-war and urged the vital 
necessity of equipping the country with a navy I hen followed 
the establishment of a naval college at Fsukiji in Yedo, the 
building ot iron-works at Nagasaki, and the construction at 
Yokosuka of a dockvard destined to become one of the greatest 
enterprises of its kind m the East Ihis last undertaking bore 
witness to the patriotism of the Tokugawa rulers, for they reso- 
lutely carried it to completion during the throes of a revolution 
which involved the downfall of their dynasty Their encourage 
rnent of maritime enterprise had borne fruit, for when, in 1867, 
they rest 01 ed the administration to the Imperial court, 44 
ocean-going ships were found among their possessions and 94 
were in the hands of the feudatories, a steamer and 20 sailing 
vessels having been constructed m Japan and the rest purchased 
abroad 

If the ToKugawa had been energetic in this respect, the new 
government was still more so It caused the various maritime 
carriers to amalgamate into one association called the Nippon- 
koku yubtrt 'joktsen kanha (Mail SS C ompany of Japan), to which 
were transferred, free of charge, the steamers, previously the 
property of the Tokugawa or the feudatories, and a substantial 
subsidy was granted by the state This, the first steamship com- 
pany ever organized in Japan, remained in existence only foui 
years Defective management and incapacity to compete with 
foreign-owned vessels pl>ing between the open ports caused its 
downfall (1875) Already, however, an independent company 
had appeareci upon the scene Organized and controlled by a 
man (Iwasaki Yataro) of exceptional enterprise and business 
faculty, this mitsubtshi katsha (three lozenge company, so called 
from the design on its flag), working with steamers chartered 
from the formei feudatory of Tosa, to which clan Iwasaki 
belonged, proved a success from the outset, and grew with each 
vu issitude of the state For when (1874) the Meiji government’s 
first complications with a foreign country necessitated the des- 
patch of a military expedition to Formosa, the administration 
had to pui chase 63 foreign steamers for transport purposes, and 
these were subsequently transferred to the mitsubishi company 
together with all the vessels (17) hitherto m the possession of 
the Mail SS Company, the Treasury further granting to the 
mitsubishi a subsidy of £50,000 annually Shortly afterwards 
It was decided to purchase a service maintained by the Pacific 
Mail SS Company with 4 steamers between Yokohama and 
Shanghai, and money for the purpose having been lent by the 
state to the mitsubishi, Japan’s fiist line of steamers to a foreign 
country was firmlv established, just 20 years after the law 
interdicting the construction of ocean-going vessels had been 
rescinded 

The next memorable e\ ent in this chapter of history occur»-ed in 
1877, when the Satsuma clan, eminently the most powerful and most 
warlike among all the former feudatories, took the field in open 
rebellion For a time the fate of the government hung in the balance, 
and only by a flanking movement over sea was the rebellion crushed 
This strategy compelled the purchase of lo foreign steamers, and 
these too were subst quently handed over to the mitsubishi company, 
which, in 1880, found itself possessed of 32 ships aggregating 25,600 
tons, whereas all the oBier vessels of foreign type in the country 
totalled only 27 with a tonnage of 6500 It had now become 
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apparent that tneoountry could not hope to meet emergencies wtuch 
might ci^ any moment arise, especially m connexion with Korean 
affairs, unlcbs the devilo^micnt of Uic mercantile marmc proceeded 
more rapidly llicrcfore in i8hi the fjiination oi a new company 
was oflficially promoted 11 had the name of the KyCyd^ unytt hatsha 
Ulnion fransport Company); its capital was about a million sterling , 
it received a fai go wibsidy from tlic slate, and its chief purpose was 
to provide \cbsls for mihtaiv uses and as coinmc ice earners 
Japan had now dcfinitily cmbiaced the policy of cnlrus+mg to 
rivatc conipamts latlicr than to the state tlu diit}'^ of acqninng a 
net ol vessels capable of servmg as Iransports o’* aiiMliary cruiscis 
in time of ^ar Ilut there was now seen the cunous spectacle of 
two companies (the Mitsubishi and the Union Iransport) com 
pLtiin in the same waters and both subsidized by the tieasiuy 
After this had gone on for foui years, the two companies were amal 
gamated (1883) into the Nippon vusen hm\ha ( fapan Mad Sb Cum 
pany) with a capital of ,100,000 and an annual su])‘idy of ^88,000, 
lixed on the basis of 8 % of the capital Another company had 
conif" into existence i few months ePilicr Us Acet consisted of 
100 small steamer •>, totalling 10,000 tons, which had hitherto been 
eoinpeting in the Jailond Sea 

Jap in now p )sstssetl a substantial meieantile maiiae, tlie late of 
whose development is mdieated by tlie following figures — 


\ear 

Steamers 

Soling Vessels 

1 otals 


N timber 

1 MV 

S imiUf 

1 Olli. 

Numl or 

1 oni» 

1870 

35 

13,198 

11 

2,454 

40 

17,952 

1892 

042 

122,300 

780 

l<,,o,>5 

1422 

168,365 


NJcvcrtheless, only 23 the ex^xiits and 1 nports was transported 
in Japanese boUems in 1892, whereas foicign stt amirs took 77 % 
This discrepancy was one of the subjects discussed ir the hrst session 
of the diet, but a bill presented by the government for ineouragmg 
navigation faded to obtain parliamentary consent, and m 1893 the 
{apan Mad Ss ionipany, without waiting for state assistance, 
opesned a regular service to Jlombay mainly for the purpose of cariymg 
law cotton from India to supply the spinning imlustry wlueh had now 
assumed great impurCinee in japan Thus the rising sun flaf> flew 
f( r thi hrst time outside far Eastern waters Almost immediately 
liter the establishmi nt of this hne, Japan had to engage in war with 
China, which entaded the despatch of some two hundred thousand 
men to the neighbouring continent and tlicir mamtenauec there 
for more than a year All the countiy s available shipping resources 
dill not suffice for this task \dditional vessels 1 ad to lx purchased 
or eliartered, and thus, by the beginning of 1896, the mercantile 
inaniic of Japan had growm to 8gg steamers of 373,388 tons, while 
the ruling vessels hacl diminished to O44 of 44,exx) tons 

In 1897 theie occurred an event destined to exercise a potent 
influence on the fortunes not only of Jap in herself but also of her 
mcrcantdc marine No soone'r had she txchingid with China 
ratifications of a treaty of peace which seemed to pi elude a long 
period of traiujudlity, th lu hussia, Crcrmanv and f ranee 01 dried her 
to restore all the continental territory ceded to hci by China Japan 
then rrcogni/ed that her hope of piaci was dtlusive, and tliat she 
must be prepaicd to engage in a struggle mcomparablv more senous 
than the one from which she had just emerged Determined that 
when the crucial moment came she should not be found without ample 
means for transporting her armies, the government, under the 
leadership of Prince Ito and with the consent of the diet, enicttd, 
in March 1896 laws liberally encoiii aging ship building an<l naviga- 
tion Under the navigation law ‘any Japanese subject or any 
eommcrcial company whose partners or shareholders were dll Japan- 
ese subjects, engaged in carrying passengers and cargo between 
Japan and foreign countries 01 btiwetn ^oreign ports, in their own 
vessels, which must be of at le 1st locx) tons and registered m the 
shipping list of the Umpire, became entitled to subsielies propor 
tionate to the distance run and the tonnage of the vessels ^ ^ and 
under the ship-buildmg law, bounties were granted for the construc- 
tion of iron O’- steel vessels of not less than 700 tons gros.'» by any 
Japanese subject or any commejcial company whose partners and 
shareholders were all Japanese I he efiect of this legislation 
Ww^ marke*d In the pcriocl of six years ended 1902, no less than 833 
vfssclsof 455,000 tons were added to Ihc nieicanlile marine, and the 
treasury found itsdf paying encour ige incut ironcy'^ which totalled 
SIX hundred thousand pounds annudly shipbuilding undenvent 
remarkable development Thus, while m 1870 only 2 steameis 
aggregatuig 57 tons had been constructed m Japanese yards, 53 
stt liners totalling 3380 tons and 193 -sailing v-^esseh of 17,873 tons 
were launched in lyoo By the 3 car 1907 Japan had 216 private 
ship yards and ^2 private docks, ^ and while the government yards 
were able to build first class linc-of-battlc ships of the largest size, 
the private docks were t irnmg out steamers of 9000 tons burden 
When Wxir broke out with Russia in 1904, Japsn had 367,000 tons 
of steam shipping, but that stupendous struggle oblij^ed her to 
materially augmciit even this great total In operations connected 
with the war she lost 71,000 tons, but on the other hand, she built 

' The largest is the railsubishi at Nagasaki ! t has a length of 
722 ft Next stands the kawasaki at Kobe, and in the third place 
13 the uraga 


27,000 tons at home and bought 177,000 abroad, so that the net 
increase to her mercantile fleet of steamers was 133,000 tons The 
following tabic shows the growth of her marine during the ten years 
ending 1907 — 



Steamers 

Sailing Vessels 

Totals 

Year 

Number 

lODItmCX!. 

Number 

Cross 

ToitBsce 

Number 

Oro-j, 

Tonnage 

1898 

1130 

477.4^0 

1914 

170,194 

3044 

648,324 

1899 

1221 

510,007 

3322 

2 bO ,923 

4543 

^67,930 

1900 

1329 

343.393 

3850 

320,572 

5179 

063,917 

1901 

1395 

5 « 3,532 

402b 

336,528 

5471 

920,060 

946,600 

1902 

^44^ 

610,445 

3907 

336,154 

1-348 

*903 

1570 

(>63,220 

3934 

328,953 

5504 

992,173 

1904 

1813 

798,240 

3940 

329,125 

5733 

1,127,365 

1905 

iq88 

939,749 

4132 

3 ) 6 , 5/1 

6x70 

1,276,320 

1906 

2103 

1,041,5(^9 

4547 

353,336 

6700 

6867 

1,395.925 

3,481,439 

1907 

2139 

1,113,880 

4728 

3 <'» 5 ,S 59 


With reganl to the development of ship building ni japunese 
yards the following figures convey information — 

Numb-ers or Vessels built iw Japan and Numbers 
Purchased Atroad 


Built in Japan Purchased abroad 


Year 

^)teamcrs 

Sailing Vessels 

Sleamcis 

Sailing Vessels 

1898 

479 

1 yoi 

194 

9 

1S99 

554 

2771 

199 

12 

1900 

653 

3362 

206 

7 

1901 

754 

3539 

215 

(> 

1902 

813 

3585 

220 

<> 

1903 

855 

3304 

233 

8 

1904 

94; 

3324 

277 

8 

1905 

1028 

3568 

337 

1 1 

1906 

1100 

3839 

387 

1 1 

1907 

1 1 50 

40^3 

419 



In the building cf iron ind steel ships the Japanese lu obliged 
to import much of the matcnal used, but a large stccl-foundn has 
been cstablishwi under government auspices at Wakamatsu m 
Kiushiu, that position having been chosen on account of comparative 
proximity to the laiya iron mine m China, where the gi eater part 
of the iron ore used for the foundry is piociircd 

Simultaneously with the iwowth of the meicantilc raaiinc there 
has been a marked dcvclopn cut in the number of hccnsed manners , 
that IS to say, seamen icgisttred by the government _ 
as having passeil the examination prescribed by law eamea 
In 1876 there wtu only 4 Japanese subjects who satisfied that 
definition as against 73 duh qualified foreigners holding responsible 
positions In 1803 llu numbers were 4133 Japanese and 835 
foieigners, and ton veais laUr the coi responding figures were 16,88b 
and 349 respectively In 1903 the ordinary seamen of the mcican 
tile marine totalled 202,710 

I here an in Japan aii'*>ns ms+itutions wdicrc the tlicorv and 
practice of navigation are taught The pimcipal of these is the 
lokyS shisen gakko (Ti»kyo mercantile marine collegi , 
established in 1873), v^herc some Ooo of the men no 
serving as officers and engineers have graduated Wei* 
eciiiipped colleges exist also in seven other places, all having been 
established with official co operation Mention must be made of 
a manners assistance issoeiation {haitn ektzai Aai, established m 
1800) which acts as a kind of agency for supplying maimcis to ship 
owners, and of a disln‘'sed manners relief association [sutnan 
kyilsax-kat) which has succoured alxnit a bundled thousand stamen 
since its establishment in 1899 

Ihe duty of ovcisceing all matters relating to tlie nitiume 
carrying trade devolves on the department of state for commuinca- 
lions, ana is delegated by the latter to one of its 
bureaus (the Kd^amen-kyoku 01 ships superintendence ^ 

bureau), which, again, is divided into three sections 
cue for inspecting vc-ssels, one foi examining manners, ^ 
and one for the ginei d cor i ml of all shipping in Japanese waters 
Tor the belter dischar^ ( of its duties this bureau paiccls out the 
empire into 4 districts, having their headquarters at Tr>kyr), Osaka, 
Nagasaki and Hakodate , and these four districts an* in turn sub- 
divided into 18 sections, each having an office of marine affairs 
{I uatp-kyoku) 

Competition between Japanese and foreign ships in tlie carnage 
of the country's oversea trade soon began to assume appreciable 
dimensions Thus, whereas m 1891 the portion earned ^ 
in japanesD bottoms was only ij millions lierwSen 

agamst 12 J millions carrica by foreign vessels, the y 
corresponding figures in 1902 wetc 20^ millions 
32 J milhons In other words, J ipflnese steamers earned cfc/-, ^ 
only II % of the total trade in 1891, but their share rose ^ 
to 39 % prospect suggested by this record caused 

some uneasmess, which was not allayed by observing that while 
the tonnage of Japanese vessels in Chinese ports was only 2 
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in iligi) compared with foieign vesaeb, tjie former figure grew to | 
i6 % lA 1902 lyhiic 111 Korean por 1 ;s Japfincac steamers almost 1 
monopolized tne carrymg trade, leaving only 18 % to their foreign | 
rivals, ajid even ui Hong-Kong tlie tonnage of Japanese ships 1 
increased from 3 % in 1690 to 13 % m 1900 In 1898 Japan stood 
eleventh on the list of the thirteen prmeipal maiitunc. countries of the ' 
world, but in she rose to the ftith pi lee Her principal company, 
tlic Nippon yuscu kaisha, though cstabliSiiwI as lately as iSS*;, now 
ranks ninth m point of tonnage among the leading maritime 
companies of the world This company was able to supply 55 out of 
a Uital fleet of 207 transports furmshetl by all tlie steaniship com 
panics of Japan tor military and naval purposes during me war 
with Kussia in 1904-5 It may be noted in conclusion toil the 
development of Japan’s steam sluppmg durmg the five docailes | 
ended 1907 was as follows — ' 

Tons I 


At the end of 1868 
At the end of 1878 
At the end of 1888 
At the end of 1 898 
At the end of 1907 


i7»952 I 
03,468 
i 97 ,it >5 
648,324 
1,115,880 * 


There a^e 3^ ports m Japan op^^n as plaeis of call foi foreign 
steameis Iheir names with the dates of th‘ ir open 
ing ire as follow — 


Open Ports 




Number in 

Number m 

Place 


1904 

1906 

United States of America 


33.849 

130,228 

Canada 


3,838 

5,088 

Mexico 


456 

1.294 

S America 


1,496 

2,500 

Philippines 


*,652 

2,185 

Hawaii 


65,008 

64,3*9 

\ustr441s] 1 


7 i,iJ 9 

3,274 

Foreign Residesits -Ihe number 

ot foreigners residing i 

Japan and their nationalities 

m 1889, 1899 and 

1906, respqi 

tively, were as follow — 




18S9 

1899 

1906 

\mcncaus 

899 

I,29<> 

1,650 

lintish 

1,701 

2.013 

2,^55 

KubvSians 


M 4 

211 

i rench 

H 5 

463 

540 

Foi tiigue >e 

1 08 

^58 

165 

(»crmans 

55 « 

532 

(>70 

( huiosc 

b 97 ^ 

b ,372 

12,125 

Koreans 

8 

I8S 

251 


Name 

Date of Opening 

Situation 

Yokohama 

1^59 

Mam Island 

Kobe 

1 868 

do 

Nijgata 

1867 

do 

Osaka 

1899 

do 

Yokkaiehi 

do 

do 

ShmionoscKi 

do 

do 

Itozaki 

do 

do 

Taketoyo 

do 

do 

Shimizu 

do 

do 

lsu’'uga 

do 

do 

Ncin 10 

do 

do 

Fushiki 

do 

do 

Sak 11 

do 

(lO 

Hamada 

do 

do 

Miyazu 

do 

do 

Aomori 

1906 

<lo 

N igasaki 

l «59 

Ixiushivi 

Moji 

1899 

do 

Hakal 1 

do 

do 

Kamtsu 

do 

do 

Kuchinotbii 

do 

do 

Mifetimi 

do 

do 

Siiminoyc 

iOoO 

do 

Izuhara 

1899 

Tsushima 

Sasuna 

do 

do 

bhlkPlTU 

00 

do 

N afa 

do 

Kiukiu 

Otdiii 

do 

Yezo 

Ku&hiio 


do 

Mororan 

do 

do 

Hakodate 

1865 

do 

Kelung 


Formosa 

Tamsui 

(h 

do 

Takow 

do 

do 

An pin ^ 

cl> 

do 


Emigtation — Charactenstic of the Japanese is a spirit of 
adventure they readily emigiate to foreign countries if an\ 
inducement qffcis A strong disposition to exclude them ha> 
displayed itself in the United States of Aruenca, in Au .traUua 
and in British Columbia, and it is evident that, smi e one nation 
cannot force its society on another at the point of the sword, 
this anti-Asiatio prejudice will have to be respc< ted, though it 
has Its origin in nothing more respectable than the jealousy of 
the labouring classes One result is an increase in the number 
of Japanese emigrating to Korea, Manchuria and S America 
The following table shows the numbers residing at various places 
outside Japan in 1904 and 1906 respectively — 



Number in 

Numbei in 

Place 

1904 

1906 

C hina 

9417 

27,126 

Korea 

3^.093 

100,000 

Manchuria 

— 

43,823 

756 

Hong-Kpng 

600 

Singapore 

1,292 

1,428 

British India 

413 

^30 

Europe 

*83 

697 


Ihcrt are also small numbers of Dutch, Peruvians, Belgians, 
I Swiss, Italians, Danes, Swedes, Austrians, Hungarians, (SeC 
ihis slow growth of the foreign icsidents is remarkable when 
I ontiastcd aith the fact tliat the volume of the countr> s foreign 
, trade, whi< h constitutes their mam business, grew in the same 
t period from millions sterling to 92 miliums 

Poits and Fdegraphi — i\\^ guvcinmcnt of the Restoration 
Jid not wait for the complete abolition of teudalism before 
i organizing a new system of posts in accordance with modern 
I needs At first, letters only were c »rriad, but before the close 
t of 1871 the service was e\tv.nc]cd so is to include newspapers, 

' printed matter, books and commerciil samples, while the area 
I was extended so as to embrace all important towns between 
[ Hakodate in the northern islind of Vezo and Nagasiki in the 
j southern island of Kiusluu Ivvo )oars latci this field wis 
(lc)b€4 to private enteipiisc, the stiu assuming sole charge of 
the business A few years later saw fapan in possession of an 
organizati m comparable in ever) respect with the systems 
existing in Kurope In 1892 a fcjrcign scivjre wns iddid 
Wherein in icSyi the nuinbc* of jKJst offices throughout the 
empire was only 179, it hid grown to O449 m 1907, while the 
*nil mittcr sent during the latter year totalled 1254 millions 
(mclucjing 15 millions ol p 11 cels), and 67,000 persons were em 
gageej m handling it Japan labours under special difficulties 
for i)ustal purposes, owing to the great number of islands me hided 
in the empire, the e\i eption illv mountainous nature of the 
< oimtry, and the wide areas covered by the cities in proportion 
to the n^mbqr of then inhabitants It is not surprising to fiiid, 
therefore, that the means of distribution art varic'd J he state 
derives a net revenue or niiliion yen approximately from its 
postal servue It need scared} be added that tlu system of 
postal money-orders wa^ developed pan passu with that of 
oiclinaiy concspondcnc e, but in tnis context one interesting fact 
nay be noted, namely, that while Japan sends abroad only some 
£25,000 annually to foreign countries thiough the post, she 
receives over £450,000 fio,n her over sea emigrants 


Japan at Bu luik of Ihc l\estoi Uion (1867) was nut f ntircl} with 
out experience which picpared iier fer the post i( money order 
system *'ome 600 ycais tin idt i of tiu bill of •yostaf 
exchange was boin in ihe httK town of iotsi gawa * 

(Yaiuato piovinee), though iL did not obUin much "bmoJu 

developtaeut bcfoit the cst iblisnmcnt of the loku^awa 
shogunatc ir the 17th century Tht feudal chiefs, having then to 
tiansmit large sums to Yedo for the purposes of their compulsory 
residence there, availed thenischcs of lulls of txeliange, and the 
shoguns government, which received considerable amounts m 
Osaka, selected ten brokers to whom tlicduty of tiff eting the transfer 
of these funds was entrusted Subsequently the 10 chosen brokers 
were pcrmirtcd to extend their sei vices to the gcmctal public, and i 
receipt Japanese higtonan notes that Osaka thus became the birth- 
place of banking business in Japan Postal money orders were 
therefore easily appreciated at the time of their introduction in 
1875 This was not true of the jxistal savings bank, however, an 
institution which came into existence in the same year It was 
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altogether a novel idea that the public at large, especially the lower 
sections of it, should entrust their savings to the government for 
safe keeping, especially as the mminuim and maximum deposited 
it one time wire fixed at such petty sums as 10 sen (2jd ) and 50 sen 
(is), respectively Indeed, in the circumstances, the fact that 
/1 500 was depiosited in the first year must be regarded as notable 
Subsequently deposits \%erc taken in jxistage stamps, and arrange 
ments were effected for inabling depositors to pay money to distant 
creditors through the bank by merely stating the dcstmation and 
the amount of the nearest post office In 1908 the numl er of 
depositors in the post office savings bank was 8217, and their 
deposits exceeded 10 millions sterling Thirty per cent of the 
depositors belonged to the agricultural classes, 13 to the commercial 
iiul only 6 to the industrial 

dapid communication by means of beacons was not unknown 
in ancient Japan, but code-signalling by the aid of flags was not 
Teieirraoha ^^'f^'o^uced until the 17th century and was probably 
^ ^ suggested by observing the practice of foreign mcr- 
ehantmen Its use, howev or, was peculiar 1 he central office stood 
it C^saka, between which city and many of the principal provincial 
towns rudely constructed towirs wire pi icid at long distances, and 
from one to another of these intelligence as to the market price of 
rice was flashed by flag shakmg, the signals be mg read with tele 
scopes The Japanese saw a telegraph for the fust time m 1854, 
when Commoclore Perry presented a set of apparatus to the shogun, 
and four years latir the feudal chief of Satsuma (Shima/u h^anakira) 
caused wires to be erected within the enclosure of his castle Ihe 
tiue value of electric telegraphy was first demonstiatcd to the 
japanese in connexion with an insurrection m 1877, under the leadei 
ship of baigo, the favounte of this same Shimazu Nariakira Before 
that time, however, a line of telegraph had been put up between 
Tokyo and \okohama (18 m ) and a code of legulations hail b tn 
enacted Sudden introduction to such a mysterious product of 
foreign science created superstitious dread m the minds of a few of 
the lower orders, and occasion \1 attempts were made at the outset 
to wreck the wires In i88b the ixistal and telegraph offices were 
amalgamated and both systems underwent large development 
Whereas the length of wii ts at the end of the fourth year after the 
introduction of the system was only 53 ni , and the numbci of 
messages 20,000, these figures had grown in 1907 to 95 .fi 23 and 
25 millions, rispictively Several cables aic included in these latter 
figuies, the longest being that to Formosa (1229 m ) Wireless 
telegraphy began to come into general use in 1908, when several 
vessels belonging to the principal steamship compinies were 
eeiuipped with the apparatus It had already been employed for 
some vtars by the army and navy, espcciallv duiing the war with 
Russia, when the latter service installed a new system, the joint 
invention of Captain Tonami of the navy. Professor S Kimura of 
the naval college and Mr M Matsushiro of the department of com 
munications The telegraph service in Japan barely pays the cost 
of operating and maintenance 

Tlie introduction of the telephone into Japan took place in 1877, 
but it served official purposes solely during 13 years, and even when 
Teleoboaes placed at the disposal of the general 

^ public its utilities found at first few apprcciatois 
But this apathy soon yielded to a mood of eager employment, and 
the resources of the government (which monopolized the enterprise) 
proved inadequate to satisfy public elemand Automatic telephones 
were ultimately set up at many places in the principal towns and 
along the most frequented highways The longest distance 
eovercrl was from lukyd to Osaka (348 m) In 1907 Japan had 
140,440 m of telephone wires, 262 exchanges, 159 automatic 
telephones, and the approximate number of messages sent was 
160 millions The telephone service pays a net revenue of alx>ut 
/ioo,oe)o annually 

Agriculture — The gross area of land in Japan — excluding 
Formosa and Sakhalin — is 89,167,880 acres, of which 53,487,022 
acres represent the property of the crown, the state and the 
communes, the rest (35,680,868 acres) being owned by private 
persons Of the grand total the arable lands represent 15,301,297 
acres With regard to the immense expanse remaining unpro- 
ductive, experts calculate that if all lands inclined at less 
than 15° be considered cultivable, an area of 10,684,517 acres 
remains to be reclaimed, though whether the result would repay 
the cost IS a question hitherto unanswered The cultivated 
lands are thus classified, namely, wet fields (called also paddy 
fields or rice lands), 6,871,437 acres , dry fields (or upland farms), 
5,741,745 acres, and others, 2,688,115 acres 

Paddy fields are to be seen m every valley or dell where farming 
lb practicable , they are divided into square oblong or triangular 
„ plots by grass-grown ndges a few inches m height 

and on an average a foot in breadth — the rice being 
planted in the soft mud thus enclosed Narrow pathways intersect 
these nee valleys at intervals, and rivulets (generally flowing 
between low banks covered with clumps of bamboo) feed ditches 
cut for purposes of irrigation The fields arc generally kept 


under water to a depth of a few inches while the crops are young, 
but are drained immediately before harvesting They are then dug 
up, and again flooded before the second crop is planted out The 
nsing grounds which skirt the rice-land are tilled by the hoe, and 
produce Indian corn, millet and edible roots The well-wooded 
slopes supply the peasants with timber and firewood Thirty-six 
per cent of the rice fields yield two crops yearly 1 he seed is sow n 
in small beds, and the seedlings are planted out in the fields after 
attaining the height of about 4 in The finest rice is produced m the 
fertile plains watered by the Tonegawa in the province of Shimusa, 
but the gram of Kaga and of the two central piovmces of bettsu 
and Hanma is also very good 

Not only does nee form the chief food of the Japanese but also 
the natioiicil beverage, called sake, is brewed from it In colour 
the best sake resembles v cry pale sherry , the taste 
is leather acid None but the finest grain is used m Sake 
its manufacture Of sake Hurt are many varieties, from the best 
quality down to shtro zake or ‘ white sake,' and the turbid sort, 
drunk only m the poorer districts, known as mgort zake , there is 
also a sweet sort, called winn 

The various cereal and other crops cultivated in Japan, the aieas 
devoted to them and the annual production are shown in tin 
following table — 



1898 

1902 

1906 


Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

Rice 

7,044,060 

7,117,990 

7,246,982 

Bailev 

1,649,240 

1,613,270 

1,674,595 

Rye 

1,703,410 

1,688,635 

1,752,095 

Wheat 

1,164,020 

1,210,435 

1,107,967 

Millet 

693,812 

652,492 

594,280 

Beans 

I 503,395 

i,488,6eK> 

1,470,345 

Buckwluat 

450,100 

414,375 

402,575 

Rapt svtd 

377,070 

392,612 

352,807 

Potatoc s 

92,297 

105,350 

140,197 

Sweet I^otatocs 

668,130 

693,427 

717,620 

Cotton 

100,720 

51.750 

24,165 

Htmp 

62,970 

42,227 

^ 4,«45 

Indigo (Italj 

122, i8f) 

92,982 

40,910 


1903 

1905 

190(1 

Sugar Cane 

41,750 

43,308 

45,087 


It IS observable that no maikcd incicase is taking place m the 
area under cultivation, and that the business of glowing cotton, 
hemp and indigo is gradually diminishing, these staples being sup 
plica from abroad In Germany and Italy the annual additions 
made to the arable aiea avciagc 8 whereas in Japan the figure is 
only 5 ”0 Moreover, of the lattei amount the latc for paddy fields 
is only ^ against 7 9 % in the case of upland farms Ihis means 
that the population is rapidly outgrowing its supply of home 
produced rice, the gnat food-stuff of the nation, and the price ot 
that cereal consevjucnlly shows a steady tendcne> to appreciate 
Thus whereas the market value was 5s 5d per bu'-htl in 1901, 
it rose to 6s Qd m 190O 

Scarcely less important to Japan than the cereals she raises arc her 
silk and tea, both of vNhich find markets abioad Her production of 
the latter staple does not show any sign of marked 
development, for though tea is almost as essential an 
article of diet in Japan as rice, its foreign consumers are 
practically limited to the United States and their demand docs not 
increase The figures for the ro->ear period ended 1906 are as 
follow 


1897 

1901 

190O 


Area under cultiva 
tion (acres) 
147,230 
122,120 
120,125 


T ea produced 
(lb av ) 
70,063,076 
57 » 975,486 
58,279,286 


Sericulture, on the contrary, shows steady development year bv 
year The demand of European and American markets has verv" 
elastic limits, and if Japanese growers are content with moderate, 
but still substantial, gams they can find an almost unrestricted sale 
in the West The development from 1886 to 1906 was as follows — 

Raw silk produced 


yearly (lb) 

Average from 1886 to 1889 8,739,27^ 

1895 19,087,310 

1900 20,705,644 

1905 21,630,829 

1906 24,215,324 


The chief silk-producing prefectures in Japan, according to the order 
of production, are Nagano, Gumma, \amanashi, Tukushima, 
Aichi and Saitama At the close of 1906 there were 3843 filatures 
throughout the country, and the'^umber of families engaged in 
senculturc was 397>885 

Lacquer, vegetable wax and tobacco are also important staples 
of production The figures for the ten-year period, 1897 to 1906, 
are as follow — 
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Lacquer Vegetable J obacco 
(tt)) wax (lb) (lb) 

1897 344,267 25,850,790 110,572,925 

tgoo ()08,2b0 39,714,601 101,718,592 

While the quantity of certain products increases, the number of 
filatures and factories diminishes, the inference being that industries 
arc coming to be conducted on a larger scale than was formerly the 
ease Thus in sericulture the filatures diminished from 4723 11 
1897 to 3843 in 1906 , the number of lacquer factories fioin 1037 to 
1T23 at the same dates, and the number of wax factories iiom 2619 
to 1929 

It IS generally said that whereas more than 60% of Japans 
entire population ls engaged in agriculture, she remains far behind 
the progressive nations of Europe in the application 
AgrUuitural scientific principles to farming Nevertheless if we 
take for unit the average value of the yield per hectare 
* in Italy, we obtain the following figures — 

'S leld per hectare 

Italy 100 

Indii 51 

Germany 121 

France 12- 

Egypt 153 

Japan 213 

In the lealm of agriculture, as in all departments of modern 
Japan's matciial development, abundant tiaees are found of official 
activity Thus, in the year 1900, the government enacted laws 
designed to correct the excessive subdivision of farnn rs’ holdings , 
to utilize unproductive areas lying between cultivated fields , to 
straighten roads , to facilitate nrigation , to promote the use of 
m lehinery , to make known the value ot artificial fcrtihzeis , to 
conserve streams and to prevent inundations Further in order 
to furnish capital for the puiposcs of faiming, p> agricultural 
and commercial banks — one m each prcfcctuie — were es^^ablishcd 
with a central institution calhd the hypothec bank which 
assists them to collect funds A Ilokkudo colonial bank and 
subsequently a bank of lormosa weie also organized, and a law 
was flamed to encourage the foimation of co operative societies 
which should develop a system of credit, assist the business of 
sale and puichase and conccntiate small capitals Experimental 
otations weie another official creation I heir functions were to 
carry on investigations relating to seeds, diseases of cereals insect 
pests, stock breeding, the use of implements the manufaetuie of 
agricultural products and cognate matters hncouragiment by 
grants m aid was also given to the < stablishment of similar experi- 
mental farms by private peison^ in the various picfccturcs, and such 
faims are now to be found everywhere 1 his otfieial initiative, with 
equally successful icsults, extended to the domain of sericulture and 
tea-growing There arc two state sciiculturd training institutions 
where not only the rearing of silkwoims and the management of 
filatures are taught, but also eyperiments irc made , and these 
institutions, like the state agiicultural stations, hav e served as models 
for institutes on the same lines undtr private auspices A silk- 
conditioning house at Yokohama , experimental tea- fauns , laws 
to prevent and remove disiases of plants, cereals, silkworms 
and cattle, and regulations to cheek dishonesty in the matter of 
fcrtiliztrs, complete the ucord of official efforts in the realm of 
agiiculturc during the Meiji era 

One of the problems of modern Japan is the supply of cattle 
With a rapidly growing taste for beef- which, m foimcr days, was 
not an article of diet — there is i slow but steady 
Stocky diminution m the stock of cattk 1 hus while the num 
breeding latter in 1897 vvas 1,214,103, out of whioh 

total 158,501 were slaughtcied, the coin spending figures in 1900 
were 1,190,373 and 167,458, respectively The stock of shtep 
(3500 in 1906) increases slowly, and the stocks of goats (58,694 in 
1897 and 74,750 in 1906) and swine (206,217 m 1897 and 284,708 in 
1906) grow with somewhat greater rapidity, but mutton and pork 
do not suit Japanese taste, and goats art kept mainly for the sake of 
their milk 1 he government has done much towards the improve- 
ment of cattle and horses by importing bulls and sires, but, on the 
whole, the mixed breed is not a success, and the war with Russia 
in 190^-5 having clearly disclosed a pressing need of heavier horses 
for artillery and cavalry purposes, large importations of Australian, 
American and Furopean cattle are now made, and the organization 
of race-clubs has been encouragetl throughout the country 

horests — Forests occupy an area of 55 millions of acres, or (k) % 
of the total supcificics of Japan, and one third of that expanse, 
namely, 18 million acies, appioximately, is the property of the state 
It cannot be said that any very practical attempt has yet been made 
to develop this source of wealth The receipts from forests stood 
at only 13 milhon yen in the budget for 1907-1908, and even that 
figure compares favourably with the revenue of only 3 millions 
derived from the same source in the fiscal year 1904-1905 This 
failure to utilize a valuable asset is chiefly due to defective communi- 
cations, but the demand for timber has already begun to increase 
In 1907 a revised forestry law was promulgated, according to which 
the aaministration is competent to prevent the destruction of 
forests and to cause the planting of plains ind waste-lands, or che 


re planting of denuded areas A plan was also elaborated for 
systematically turning the state forests to valuable account, while, 
at the same time, providing for their conservation 

hisherics — I rom ancient times the Japanese have been great 
fishirnien The seas that encircle their many coasted islands teem 
with fish and aquatic products, which have alwa>s constituted an 
essential article of diet Early in the i8th century, the iokugaw i 
aelmimstration, 111 puisuancc of a policy of isolation, interdicted tne 
construction of occan-gomg slups, and the people s enterprise m tin 
matter of deep sea fishing sulfercd a severe check J3ut shortly after 
the Restoration m 1867, not only was this veto rescinded, but also 
the government, organizing a marine bureau and a marine product 
examination office, took vigorous measures to promote pelagic 
meliistry Then followed Ihi formation of the marine products 
association under the presidency ot an imperial prince I ishery 
tiaming schools were the next step , then periodical exhibitions of 
lishcry and marine products , then the intioduetion and improvement 
ol fishing implements , and then by lapid strides the area of opera 
turns widened until Japanese fishing boats of improved types came 
to be seen in Australasia, in C inada, in the seas of Sakhalin, the 
Maritime Province, Koiea and China in the watirs of Kamchatka 
and m the Sea of Okhotsk No less than 9000 fishermen with 2000 
boats captuic yearly about £ ^00,000 worth of fish in Korean w ate is , 
at least 8000 find a plentiful livelihood oil the coasts of Sakhalin 
and Siberia, and 200 Japanese boats engage in the salmon lishing 
of the kraser River In 1893 the total value of Japanese maiine 
products and fish captured did not exceed i\ millions sterung, 
whereas in 1900 thi figure had grown to 5J millions, to which must 
be aikled 3^ millions of manufactured maiinc pioducts P'ouitcen 
kinds of fish lepiesent more than 50°^^ of the whole catch, namely, 
(m the order ot their importance) bonito {katsuo), sardines {twashi), 
pagtus (fai), cuttle lish and squid {tako and iKa), mackerel (saba), 
yellow tail {b (n), tunny-lish {maguro), prawns {ebi), sole {karet)^ 
grey mullet (60m), eels (unigi), salmon {shake), sea car {awabi) and 
carp {hot) Altogether 700 kinds of aquatic products aie known in 
Japan, and 400 ol them constitute articles of diet \mong manu 
factuicd aejuatic products the chief art (m tlie order of their mipor 
tance) dried bonito, lish guano, dried cuttle fish, dried and boiled 
sardines, dnetl herring and dried prawns Ihe export of marine 
products amounted to ;^goo,ooo m 1906 against ^400,000 ten jcais 
previously , China is the tlmf maiket As for imports, they were 
insignificant at the beginning of the Mciji era, but bv degrees a 
demand was created for salted fish, dried sardines (for fertilizing), 
edible sea weed, canned fish anel turtle shell, so that whereas the 
total impoits were only /lOoo in 1808, they grew to over £^00,000 
in 1906 

Minerah — Ciystallinc schists form the axis of Japan 1 hev 
run in a gem ril elireetion from south west to noith east, with chains 
starting east and west fiom Shikoku On these schists rocks of 
every age arc supt nmixiscd, and amid these somewhat comphcatetl 
geological conditions numerous minerals occur Precious stones, 
however, arc not found, though crystals of quartz and antimon) 
as well as good specimens of topaz and agate are not infrequent 

Gold occurs in quartz veins among schists, paleozoic or vokanic 
rocks and in placers 1 he quantity obtained is not 
large, but it shows tolerably steady devc lopment, and c/o/tf 

iniy possibly be much incieascd by more generous use of capital 
ami larger lecourse to modern methoels 

Ihe value of the silvei mined is approximately equal to that of 
the gold It IS lound chiefly in volcanic rock-, (especially tuft), in 
the form of sulphide, and it is usually associated with Sil%er 
gold, copper, lead or zinc 

Much mort important in Japan's economics than either of the 
pre*cious metals is copper V< ms often showing a thickness of from 
70 to 80 ft , though of poor quality (2 to 8 %), arc found 
bcddctl m crystillmc schists or paleozoic sedimentary 
locks, but the richest (10 to 30 %) occur m lull and othei volcanic 
rock > 

There have not yet been found any evidences that Japan is ricli 
m iron ores Her largest known deposit (magnetite) occurs at 
Kamaishi m Iwatc picfccture, but the quantity of pig 
iron produced fiom the 01 c mined there does not exceed 
37,000 tons annually, and Japan is obliged to import fiom llic 
neighbenning continent the greater part of the iron needed bv her 
for shipbuilding incl aimiments 

Considerable deposits of coal exist, both anthracite and bituminous 
The former, found chiefly at Amakus«i, is not greatly inferior to the 
Cardilf mineral , and the latter — obtained in abundance 
in Kiushiu and \ezo--isa brown coal of good medium 
quality Altogether there arc 29 coal-fields now actually vcorked 
in Japan, and she' obtained an important addition to her sources of 
supply in the sequel to the war with Russia, when the Fushun mine , 
near Mukden, Manchuria, were transferred to her During the 10 
years ending in 1906, the market value of the coal mined in Japan 
grew from less than 2 millions sterling to over (> millions 

Petroleum also has of late sprung into prominence on the list of 
her mineral products The oil bcanng strata — which occur mainly 
m tertiary rocks — extend from Yezo to Formosa, but p ^ . 
the principal arc in Fchigo, which yields the greater 
pirt of the pcti oleum now obtained, the Yezo and Formosa wells 
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beiii§ still little exploited The quantity of petroleum obtained 
in Japan in 1897 was g million gallons, whereas the quantity 
obtained m 190O Was 55 millions 

Japanese mining enterprise was more than trebled dimng the 
<Iecaac 1897 to I9^>, for the value of the minerals taken out in the 
former year was only ^ I mrilions sterling, whereas the corresponding 
hgure fen: 1906 was ii millions The earliest mention of gold 
mining in Japan takes us back to the >ear \ d tigb, and by the i6th 
century the country had acquired the reputation of bemg rich ih 
gold During the days of her medieval intercourse with the outer 
uorld, her stores of the precious metals were largely deduced, for 
bf^tween the years 1602 and 1706, Holland, Spam, Portugal and 
China toolc from b^^r 313,800 lb (troy) of gold and 11,2 to, <^00 lb ol 
silver 

Copper occupiel a scarce! v les^s important place in Old fapan 
From a period long anterior to historic times this met cl na*' 
employ ed to manufacture mirrors an<l swords, and the Introduction 
of Buddhism in the 6th centuiy ^vas qmckly followed by the 
casting of sacred imagC^*, many of \\hich still ‘>urMve Finding m , 
the i8lh century that her foreign intcreourse not only had largely , 
denuded her of gold and sil\ cr, but also threatened to dchude her | 
of copper, Japan set a limit (1415 tons) to the yearly export of the ' 
latter metal After the resumption of administrative power by the ' 
fmpeior in 1867, attention was quicklj dirie+ed to the question oi 
minoial lesoiirces , several Western experts were innplovcd ti 
conduct snivels and introduce Occidental mining methods, md ten 
of the most important minca were worked under the direct auspices 
of the state in older to serve as object lessons Subscquetitly these 
mines were all transferred to private hands, and the government 
now retains possession of only a few iron and coal mines whose 
products are needed for dockyard and arsenal purposes Hu 
following table shows the recent p o'^ie-.s md present condifiem of 
mining industry in Japan — 
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£ 
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£ 
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£ 
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£ 

1807 

34,558 

136,8^4 

1,809,805 

208,200 

19 722 

869,266 

746 

10,34 J 

1901 

82,517 

330,076 

1,824,842 

211,082 

26,495 

I 625,244 

1,744 

24,640 

1900 

90,842 

8 <H, 7 i 5 
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£ 

Tons 

£ 
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/ 
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/ 

1897 

85,178 

103,559 

5 , 229,(>(,2 

1,899,592 

9,248,800 

44 , "389 

18,138 

31,588 

I90T 

4 'h 45 ^^ 

123,701 
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3,060,931 
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227,841 

16,007 

38,612 
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85,203 
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£ 
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27,362 
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, 5 . 73'5 

16,846 

3,450 

5,670,508 

1006 

208 

22,862 


12 322 

51 805 

41,838 

lO 

,839,788 


century luxurious habits prevailed iil Kioto under the sway of 
the Fujiwara regents, and the Imperial city’s munificent patron- 
age drew to its precincts a crowd of artisans But these were 
not industrials, in the Western sense of the term, and, further, 
their organization was essentially domestic, each family select- 
ing Its own pursuit and foHovirihg it from generation to geneta- 
lioh without c6-operation or partnership v\ith any outsider 
The establishment of military feudalism in the T2th century 
brought a reaction from the cfTeminate luxury of the metropolis, 
and during neaily 300 years no industry enjoyed large popularity 
except that of the armourer and the sword-smith No sooner, 
however, did the pfowess of Oda Nobunaga and, above all, of 
Hide> oshi, the taiko, bring within sight a cessation of civil war 
and the unification of the country , than the taste for beautiful 
objCf ts and artistic iiten-)ils lecovcred vit ility By degrees there 
grew up among the feudal barons a keen rivalry in art industry, 
and the shogun’s court m Yedo set a standard v/hich the feuda- 
tories constantly strove to attain Ultimately, m the days 
immediately antecedent to its fall, the shogun’s administration 
sought to induce a more logical system by encouraging local 
manufacturers to supply locai needs only% leaving to Kioto and 
Yedo the duty of catering to general wants 
But before this reform had approached maturity, the second 
advent of Western nations introduced to Japan the products ot 
an industrial civilization centuries in advance of her own from 
the point of view of utility, though nowise superior in the 

application of art Immediately 
b* ad tlie nation became alive to the 
Value Quantity Value necessity ot correcting its own in- 
ftrionty inlh(sres(5ect But the 


financial machinery and with- 
out the idea of jomt-stcxk 
enterprise, the government had 


arduous and expensive way 
to tardy development There 
could be no question a> to whic h 


^ ^ ^ in days immediately subse- 

llic nurabei of nunc cmplovccs in 1907 was iqb 000, in lound , queiit to tlie resumption of administrative power by the emperor, 
numbers , the number of raminK companies, i8g , and the aggregate , special Ife was seen of offic .al excursions into the domains of 
paid-up capital, 10 millions sterling 11 1 1 in 1 

' silk-reeling, cement-making, cotton and silk spinning, brick- 

Industnes — In the beginning of the Meiji ei t Japan was I burning, printing and book-bmding, soap-boiling, type-casting 
practically without any manufacturing industries, as the teini i and ceramic decoration, to say nothing ot their establishing 
lb underbtc/od m the Ocddent, and she had not so much as one • colleges and schools where all branches of applied science were 
joint-stock company At the end of 190O, her joint-stock coin- I taught Domestic exhibitions also were organized, and speci- 
panies and partnerships totalled 9329, their paid up capital j men'i of the country s products and manufactures were sent 
exceeded too millions sterling, and their reserves totalled 26 I under government auspices to exhibitions abtoad On the other 
millions It IS not to be inferred, however, from the absence 1 hahd, the effect of this new departure along Western lines could 
of inanufacturmg organizations 50 years ago that such pursu ts ' not hut be injurious to the old ciomestic industries of the country, 
were deliberately eschewed or despised in Japan On tne con- ' especially^ to those which owed their existence to tastes and tra- 
trary, at the very dawm of the historical epoch we hnd that sec- ditions now legarded as obsolete Here again the government 
tions of the people took their names from the w^ork carried on by , came i 6 the rescue by establishing a firm whose functions were 
them, and that specimens of expert industry were preserved m to familiarize foreign markets with the products of Japanese 
the sovereign’s palace side by side with the Imperial insignia j artisans, and to msti uct the latter in adaptations likely to appeal 


further, skilled artisans from the neighbouring continent 
always found a welcome m Japan, and w^hen Korea was sueexsss- 
fully invadea m early times, one of the uses vhich the victors 
made of their conquest was to import Korean weavers and d> ers 
Subsccjuently the advent of Buddhism, with its demand for 
images, temples, gorgeous vestments and rich paraphernalia, 
gave a marked impulse to the development of artistic industry, 
which at the outset took its models from China, India and Greece, 
but gradually, while assimilating many of the best features of 
the continental schools, subjected them to such great modifi- 
cations in accordance with Japanese genius that they ceased 
to retain more than a trace of their originals From the 9th 


to Ovcidental tiste Steps were also taken for training women 
as artisans, and the government printing bureau set the example 
of employing female labour, an innovation which soon developed 
large dimensions In short, the authorities applied themselves 
to cduca,te an industrial disposition throughout the roantry, and 
as soon as success seemed bo be in sight, they gradua’iy trans- 
ferred from official to private direction the various model enter- 
prises, retaining only such as were required to supply the needs 
of the state 

The result of all this effort was that whereas, m the beginning of 
the Meiji era, Japan had virtually no industries worthy of the name, 
possessed in 1896 — that is to say, after an mteival of 25 years 
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of etiort — no less than 4595 industrial and coinmercial companiea, 
joint stock or partnership^ with d paid-up capital of 40 miliioiis 
sterling Her development during tlie decade endmg m X9o4> 1$ 
she w n in the following table — 



Number of 

Raid up capital 

Reserv^es 

(millions 

sterling) 


eompanies 

(millions sterling) 

rSg; 


53 

6 

1901 

8,602 


12 

1906 

9,329 

107 

26 


What effect this development exorcised ujion tne country ^ over sea 
trade may be inferred fiom the fact th\t, whcicas the m«vnulactured 
goods expoited in 1870 were nil, then vaJue m 1901 was 8 millions 
sterlmg, and m 1906 the figure lose to over 20 millions In the 
following table are given some facts relating to the principal m 
dustnes in which foreign maikcts arc intcrestefl - 
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In the field of what may be called minor manufactures — as ceramic 
wares, lacquers, straw-plaits, <S.c — theie has been corresponding 
growth, for the value of these productions met eased from i J millions 
sterling in 1897 to 34 millions in 1906 But as these manufactures 
do not enter into competition with foreign goods in either Eastern 
or Western markets, they are interesting only sis showing the 
development of Japan s producing power They contrioute 
nodung to the solution of the problem whether Japanese industries 
arc destined ultimately to drive their foreign rivals from the markets 
of Asia, if not to compete injuriously with them even in Europe and 


America Japan seems to have one gicat advantage a\ er Occidental 
countries she possesses an abundance oi dexterous and exception 
ally cheap labour It has been said, indeed, that this latter advaii 
tage IS not likely to be permanent, since the wages of Hfwur and thv 
cost of h vm ^ are fast inert asmg 1 he average eowt of labour doubled 

in the mterv'al between 1895 ind 1906, but, on tin other hand, llie 
number of manufacturing organizations doubled in the same tunc, 
while the amount of Ihcir paid up capitd nearly trebled A^ to the 
necessaries of hie, if tiiose specially attectetl by government mono- 
polies be excluded, the rate ot appreciation between 1900 and igo(y 
averaged about 30%, ana it thus appeals that the cost of living 
not mcicasing with the same rapidity as the remuneration came I 
bv labour The manufacturing piogiess of the nation seems, theie 
lore, to have a bii^ht future, the only serious impediment being 
detieicnt eapdal 1 here is ibunduiee of coal, and steps have been 
taken on a large scale to utilize the mai»y excellent opjxiituniUes 
wluch the country offers for developing electricity by water-power 
fho favt that Japan's exports of raw silk amount to nuirc thai 
12 millions Stirling, wlnle she sends oversea only 3]^ million > 
worth of silk labnes, suggests some marked infuionty S//A- 
on the part of her weavers But the true explanation weavic^ 
seems to be that her di tanee uom the Occident Iiandieaps Iki 
m citcrmg for the changing fashions of the West Ihere cannot 
be any doubt that the skill of ] ipancse weavtis was at cue time 
eminent The sun goddess heisclf, tlie prcdoinmant figure m 
the Japanese pantheon, is said to have practised weaving , the 
names of four varieties of woven fabrics were known m pre 
histone limes , the 31 d century of the C luistiau era Stiw the^ arriv d 
of a Koiian maker oi doth , altci lun came an intiux of Chmese. 
who wen distributed tlirougliout the country to improve Llio aits 
of sericulture and silk-\»eaving , a sovtiei„n (Yu laku) of the 5th 
century employed 92 groups of naturalized Chinese for simiLir pur- 
poses , m 421 the sanif cmpcroi issued a ileciee encouraging the cui 
tuic of niulbciiy trees and calling for taxes on silk and cotton , 
the minufaeture of textiles was diicctly supeivised by the consoil 
of this suvcnign, ri 635 a bureau of weaving was established, 
many other ovidtnees are conclusiv e as to the great antiquity of the 
ait ot silk and cotton Vv caving in japan 

ITic coming of Buddhism m tlu t>th cuitury contributed nota little 
to (he development of the art, since not only did the priests rcquiie 
for their own vestments and for the dccoiaiion of temples silken 
fibncs of more and more gorgeous dcsciiption, but also these holy 
men them thes, caietnl always to keep toiieh with the continental 
developments of tluir faitli, made lieejuent voyages to Chma, 
whence they brought back to Japan a knowledge of whatevei 
technical or aitistic improvements the Middle Kingdom could show 
When Kioto became the permanent metropolis c^f the empire, at 
the cleise of the 8th century, a buicau was established for weaving 
brocades and neh silk stuffs to be used in the palace FhiS pi eludes I 
an era of some th^ce centuries of ste idily developing luxury m Kioto , 
an cia when an essential part of every aristocratic mansion s furni 
ture was a collection of magnificent silk robes for use in the sumptuous 
Then, in the 15th century came the " Tea Ceremonial, ^when 
the brocade mountings of a pietuic or the wrapper of a tiny tea jar 
possessed an ilmost merediblc \a^ue,and such skill was attained by 
weavers and dyers thatevm fiaginentsof the fabrics produced by 
them command extravagant price s to-day Kioto always remained 
ind still remains, the chief pioduciiig centre and to such a degree 
has the science of colour been devek^ed there that no less than 4000 
varieties of tint ai c distinguished The sense of colour, indeed, seems 
to have been a special endowment of the Japanese people from the 
carlie?t times, and some of the combinations handed ilown from 
medieval times are treasured as incomparable exanqiles During 
the long cia of peace under th( Tokiigawa administration the cos 
lumes of men and women showed an iiicicaang tendency to nchnes 
and beauty This culminated in the Genroku epoch (1688-1700) 
and the anstociacy of the present day delight m viewing histnonie 
pcrfoimanccs where the costumes of that age and ot its rival, the 
Moraoyama (cud of th( lOtli century) uc reproduced 

It would be possible to driw up a fuimidablc catalogue of the 
various kinds of silk fabiies manufactured m Japan before the open 
ing of the M< iji era, and the sign il ability of her weavers has deiiv cd 
a new impuhe from contact with th( Occident Machmery has 
been laigclv introduced, and though the products of hand looms 
still enjoy the reputation of gicatcr durability% there has unouestion- 
ably been a marked development of producing power jananese 
looms now turn out about 17 millions sterling of silk textiles, of 
which less than 4 millions go abroad Nor is increased quantity 
alone to be noted, for at the f ictory of Kawashima in Kioto Gobelins 
aic produced such as have never been rivalled elsewhere 

Commerce tn Tokugawa Fimes — The conditions existing m 
Japan during the two hundred and fifty years prefatory to the 
modern opening of the country were unfavourable to the develop- 
ment alike of national and of international trade As to the 
former, the system of feudal government exercised a crippling 
influence, for each feudal chief endeavoured to check the exit 
of any kind of pioperty from his fief and free mterchange ot 
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commodities was thus prevented so effectually that cases are 
recorded of one feudatory’s subjects dying of starvation while 
those of an adjoining fief enjoyed abundance International 
( ommerce, on the other hand, lay under the veto of the central 
government, which punished with death any one attempting 
to hold intercourse with foreigners Ihus the fiefs practised a 
policy of mutual seclusion at home, and united to maintain a 
policy of general seclusion abroad Yet it was under the feudal 
system that the most signal development of Japanese trade took 
place, and since the processes of that development have much 
historical interest they invite close attention 

As tht bulk of a feudal chief's income was paid m rice, arrange 
ments had to be made for sending the grain to market and trans 
imtting its proceeds This was effected originally by establishing 
m Osaka stores {Kurc yashikt), under the charge of samurai, who 
received the rice, sold it to merchants m that city and remitted the 
proceeds by official carriers But from the middle of the 17th 
cc ntury these stores were placed in the charge of tradesmen to whom 
was given the name of kake ya (agent) 1 hey disjxiscd of the 
products entrusted to them by a fief and held the money, sending 
it by monthly instalments to an appointed place, rendering yearly 
t^ccounts and receiving commission at the rate of from 2 to 
They had no special licence, but they were honourably regarded and 
often distinguished by an official title or an hereditary pension 
In fact a kake ya, of such standing as the Mitsui and the Konoikc 
families, was, in effect, a banker chaigcd with the finances ot several 
fiefs In Osaka the method of sale was uniform lenders were 
invited, and these having been opened in the presence of all the store 
officials and kake ya, the successful tenderers nad to deposit bargain- 
money, paying the remainder within ten days, and thereafter becom- 
ing entitled to take delivery of the nee in whole or by instalments 
within a certain time, no fee being charged for storage A similar 
system existed m Yedo, the shogun s capital Out of the custom of 
deferred delivery developed the establishment of exchanges where 
advances were made against sale certificates, ind puiely speculative 
transactions came into vogue there followed an experience 
common enough in the West at one time public opinion n U lied 
against these tiansactions in margins on the ground that they tended 
to enhance the price of nee Several of the brokers were arrested 
and brought to trial , marginal dealings were thenceforth forbidden, 
and a system of licences was inaugurated in \ cdo, the number of 
licensed dealers’ being restricted to 108 

The system of organized trading companies had its origin in the 
I2th conlurv, when, the number ul mcichants admitted within the 
confines of Yedo being restricted, it became necessary for those not 
obtaining that privilege to establish some mode of co operation, 
and there resulted the formition of companies with icpresentativcs 
stationed in the feudal capital and share holding members in the 
provinces The Ashikaga shoguns developed this restriction by 
selling to the highest bicldcr the exclusive light of engaging m a 
particular trade, and the Tokugaw'a administration had recourse 
to the same practice But whereas the monopolies instituted by 
the Ashikaga had for sole object the enrichment of the exchequer, 
the Tokugawa regarded it chieffy as a means of obtaining worthy 
representatives in each branch of trade Ihe first licences were 
issueel m Yedo to keepers of bath houses in the mieldle of the 17th 
centuiy As the city grew in dimensions these liccmcs increased 
in value, so that pawnbrokers willingly accepted them in pledge 
foi loans Subsequently almanack sellers were obligtd to take 
out licences, and the system was afterwards cxtcndcel to mon^y 
changers 

It was to the fishmongers, howe\er, that the advantages of 
commercial organization first presented themselves vivielly The 
greatest fish-market in Japan is at Nihon bashi in Tokyo (formerly 
Yedo) It had its origin m the needs of the Tokugawa court 
When lycyasu (founder of the Tokugawa dynasty) entered Yedo 
m 1590, his tram was followed by some fishermen 0/ Setlsu, to 
whom he granted the pnvilege of plying their trade m the adjacent 
seas, on condition that they furnished a supply of their best fish 
tor the use of the garnson xhe remainder they offered for sale 
at Nihon-bashi Early m the 17th century one Sukegoro of Yamato 
rovince (hence called Yamato-ya) went to Yedo and organized the 
shmongers into a great gild Nothing is recorded alwut this 
man's antecc lents, though his mercuntih gtniiis entitles him to 
historical notice He contracted for the salt of all the fish obtained 
in the neighbouring seas, adianced money to the fishermen on the 
security of their catch, constructed preserves for keeping the fish 
alive until they were exposed in the market, and enrolled all the 
dealers in a confederation which ultimately consisted of 301 whole- 
sale merchants and 246 brokers The mam purpose of Sukegoro's 
system was to prevent the consumer from dialing direct with the 
producer Thus m return for thi pecuniary accommodation 

’ They were called fuda sasht (ticket-holders), a term denved 
from the fact that ncc-vouchers were usually held in a split bamboo 
which was thrust into a pile of rice bags to indicate their buyer 


granted to fisheimen to buy boats and nets they were rcquiied to 
give every fish they caught to the wholesale merchant from whom 
they had received the advance , and the latter, on his side, had to 
sell in the open market at prices fixed by the confederation A 
somewhat similar system applied to vegetables, though m this case 
the monopoly was never so close 

It will be observed that this federation of fishmongers approxi- 
mated closely to a trust, as the term is now understood , that is to 
say, an association of merchants engaged in the same branch of 
tiade and pledged to observe certain rules in the conduct of their 
business as well as to adhere to fixed rates The idea was extended 
to nearly every trade, 10 monster confederations being organized 
m Yedo and 24 in Osaka These received official recognition, 
and contributed a sum to the exchequer under the euphonious 
name of benefit money," amounting to nearly £20^000 annually 
They attained a high slate of prosperity, the whole of the cities' 
supplies passing through their hands ^ No member of a confedera- 
tion was permitted to dispose of his licence except to a near relative, 
and if any one not on the roll of a confederation engaged m the same 
business he became liable to punishment at the hands of the officials 
In spite of the limits thus imposed on the transfer of licences, one 
of these documents commanded from /80 to ^6400, and in the 
beginning of the 19th century the confederations, or gilds, had 
increased to 68 m Yedo, comprising 1195 merchants The gild 
system extended to maiuinie enterprise also In the beginning of 
the 17th century a merchant of Sakai (near Osaka) established a 
junk service between Osaka and Yedo, but this kind of business did 
not attain any considerable development until the close of that 
century, when 10 gilds of Yedo and 24 of Osaka combined to 
organize a marine-transport company for the purpose of conveying 
their own merchandise Here also the principle of monopoly was 
strictly observed, no goods being shipped for unaffiliatcd merchants 
1 his c irrymg trade rapidly assumed large dimensions Ihe numbci 
of junks entering \cdo lose to over 1500 yearly They raced from 
port to port, just as tca-clippcrs from China to Europe used to race 
in recent times, and troubles incidental ti) tluir rivalry became so 
seiious that it was found necessary to enact stringent imIcs Tach 
junk-master had to subscribe 1 wiitlcn oath that he would comply 
strictly with the legal itions and observe the sequence of sailing as 
determined by lot Ihc junks hail to call en route at Uraga for the 
purpose of undergoing official examination The order of their 
atiival tlieic was duly registered, and the master making the btst 
rteord throughout the year received a present in nioiiLV as well as a 
comphmcntaiy gaimcnt, and became the shippers lavouritc next 
se ison 

Operations relating to the currency also were brought under the 
contnd of gilds 1 he business of mone y changing seems to have been 
lakcn up as a profession from thi beginning of the 15th century, 
but it was then in the hands of pedlars whei earned strings of ceipper 
cash which thc'y exchanged for gold or silver coins, then in rare 
eiiculation, or foi paicels of gold dust From the early part of the 
17th century exchanges were opened m \edo, aiiel in 1718 the men 
engaged in this business formed a gild after the fashion of the time 
bix hundred of tluse received licences, and no unlicensed person 
was permitted to purchase the avocation Four representatives 
of the chief exchange met daily and fixed the ratio between gold 
and silver, the figure being then communicated to the vanous 
exchanges md to the shogun’s officials As for the prices of gold or 
silver in terms of copper or bank-notes, 24 representatives of the 
exch inges mtt every evening, and, m the presence of an official 
censor, settled the figuic lor the following day and recorded the 
amount of transactions duiing the past 24 houis, full information 
on these points being at once sent to the city governors and tht 
street elders 

Ihe exchanges m their ultimate form approximated very closely 
to the Occidental idea of banks They not only bought gold, silver 
and copper coins, but they also reraved money on deposit, made 
loans and issued vouchers which played a very important part in 
commercial transactions The voucher seems to have come into 
existence m Japan in the i ^th century It originated m the Yoshlno 
mrrket of Yamato province, where the hilly nature of the district 
rendered the carriage of copper money so arduous that rich mer- 
chants began to substitute written receipts and engagements 
which quickly became current Among these documents there 
was a ‘ joint voucher " {kumiai-fuda) , signed by several persons, 
any one of whom might be held res^nsible for its redemption 
This had large vogue, but it did not obtain official recognition until 
1636, when the third Tokugawa shogun selected 30 substantial 
merchants and divided them into 3 gilds, each authorized to issue 
vouchers, provided that a certain sum was deposited by way of 
security Such vouchers were obviously a form of bank note 
Their circulation by the exi hanges came alx>ut in a similar manner 
During m iny years the treasure of the shogun and of the feudal 

“ In 1725, when the population of Yedo was about three-quarters 
of a million, the merchandise that-entered the city was 861,893 bags 
of ricc , 795,856 casks of sake , 132,892 casks of soy (fish-sauce) , 
18,209,987 bundles of fire-wood , 809,790 bags of charcoal , 90,811 
tubs of oil , 1,670,850 bags of salt and 3,613,500 pieces of cotton 
cloth 
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chiefs was carried to YkIo by pack-horses ind coolies of the regular 
postal service But the costhness of such a method led to the sclec 
tion in 1691 of 10 exchange agents who were appointed bankers to the 
Tokugawa government and weie required to fuinish money within 
30 days of the date of an order draw n on them 1 htse agents went 
by the name of the ten-men gild ' Subsequently the firm of 
Mitsui was added, but it enjoyed the special privilege of being allowed 
150 days to collect a specified amount Ihe gild received moneys 
on account of the Tokugawa or the feudal chiefs at provmcial 
centres, and then made its own arrangements for cashing the 
cheques drawn upon it by the shogun or the dainiyo in Yedo If 
com happened to be immediately available, it was employed to cash 
the cheques , otherwise the vouchers of the gild serve<l instead It 
was m Osaka, however, that the functions ef the exchanges acquired 
fullest development That city has exhibited, in all era^, a remark 
able aptitude for trade Its merchants, as aheady shown, were not 
only entrusted with the duty of selling the rice and other products 
of the siirroundmg fiefs, Lut also they became depositoiies of the 
proceeds, which they paid out on account of the owners in whatev( r 
sums the latter desiied Such an evidence of official confidence 
greatly strengthened their credit, anc’ they received further en- 
couragement from the second Tokugawa sluigun (f(>o5'i62 y) and from 
Ishimaru Sadatsugu, governor of the city 111 lObi He fostered 
wholesale transactions, sought to introduce a large element of cicdit 
into commeice by instituting a system of credit sales , took measures 
to promote the circulation of cheques , inaugurated market s iJcs of 
gold and silver and appointed ten chiefs of exchange who were 
empowered to oversee the business of money exchanging in general 
these ten received exemption from municipal taxation and were 
permitted to wear swords Undei them were 22 exchanges forming 
a gild, whose members agreed to honour one another's vouchers and 
mutually to facilitate biismess Gradually they i laborated a regular 
system of banking, so that, in the middle of the i8th century, they 
issued various descriptions of paper-orders for fixed sums payable at 
certain places within fixed periods, deposit notes redeemable on 
the demand of an indicated person or his order, bills of exchange 
drawn by A upon B m favour of C (a common form for use in 
monthly or annual settlements) , promissory notes to be paid at a 
future time, or cheques payable at siglit, foi goods purchased , and 
storage orders engaging to deliver goods on account of which earnest 
money had been paid Ihese last, much employed m tiansactions 
reUtiug to ncc and sugar, were generally \ alut foi a pc nod of 3 years 
and 3 months, were signed by a eonfcdcration of exchange » or mer- 
chants on joint responsibility, and guaran+^ced the cUhverv of 
the mdieatcd merehandise independently of all accidents Thc> 
passed current as readily as coin, and advances could always be 
obtained against them from pawnbrokers 

All these documents, indicating a well developed system of 
credit, were duly protected by law, severe pcnaUies being inflicted 
lor any failure to implement the pledges they embodied Ihe 
merchants of Acdo and Osaka, woiking on the system of tiusts here 
described, gradually acquired great wealth and fell into habits of 
marked luxury'' It is rccordccl that they did not hesitate to pay 
for the first bonito of the season and /ii for the first egg fruit 
Naturally the spectacle of such extravagance exeued popular dis- 
content Men began to grumble against the so-call< d oflieial 
merchants ' who, under government auspices, monopolized every 
branch of trade , and this feeling grew almost uncontrollable in 
when lice rose to an unprecedented price owing to crop failure 
Men loudly ascribed that state of affaiib to regrating on the part of 
the wholesale conipanus, and murmurs similar to those raised at 
the close of th( 19th century m Amtriea against the liust system 
began to leaeh the ears of the authorities pcipeluall> The cele- 
brated Fujita loko of Mito took up the question He argued that 
the monojxily system, since it included Osaka, cxposetl the \ edo 
market to all the vicissitudes of the former cit>, which had then 
lost much of its old prosperity 

hinall>, m 1841, the shogun s chief minister, Mizuno 1 elnzen no- 
Kami, withdrew all trading licences, tlissolved the gilds and pro- 
claimed that every person should thenceforth be free to engage m 
any commerce without let or hindrance This recklessly drastic 
measure, vividly illustrating Ihe arbitrariness of feudal officialdom, 
not only included the commercial gilds, the shipping gilds, the 
exchange gilds and the land tiansport gilds, but was also carried to 
the length of forbidding any company to confine itself to wholesale 
dealings The authorities further declared that in times of scarcity 
wholesale transactions must be abandoned altogether and retail 
business alone canned on, their purpose being to bring retail and 
wholesale pnees to the same level The custom of advancing mont y 
to fishermen or to producers in the piovincial districts was inter 
dieted , even the fuda sashi might no longer pl}^ th^'ir calling, and 
neither bath-house keepers nor hairdressers were allowed to combine 
for the purpose of adopting uniform rates of charges But this ill- 
judged interference produced evils great( r than those it was intended 
to remedy The gilds had not really been exacting Their organi- 
zation had reduced the cost of distnbution, and they had provided 
facilities of transport which brought produce within quick and cheap 
reach of central markets 

Ten years’ experience showed that a modified form of the old 
system would conduce to public interests The gilds were re- 


established, licence fees, however, being abolished, and no limit 
set to the number of firms in a gild T. lungs n mained thus until 
the beginning of the Mciji eia (1867), when the gilds shared Hr 
cataclysm that overtook all the country s old institutions 

Japanese commercial and industnal life presents another feature 
which seems to suggest spexual aptitude for combination In mercan 
tile or ma'iufactunng families, while the eldest son always succeeded 
to Ills fathci's business, not only tht youiigcrsons but also the appi en- 
tices and employees, after they hid strvccl faithfully for a number 
of years, expected to be set up as branch houses under tht auspices 
of the principal family, iccciving a place of business, a certain amount 
of capital and the privilege of using the origin il house name Manv 
an old-established firm thus came to have a pUxus of branches ill 
serving to extend its business and stiengthen its credit, so that the 
group held a commanding position in the business world it will 
bo aj^parent liom the above that commercial transactions on a large 
Seale m pre Meiji days were practicall\ limited to the two great 
cilies of Yedo and Osala, the jDcople in the piovincial fiefs having 
no direct association with the gild system, confining themselves, foi 
the most part, to domestic Industrie s on a small «e ile , and not be in ^ 
allowed to extend their business beyond the boundaries of the fiet 
to which they belonged 

hofetgn Commerce during the Meijt Fra — If Japan’s industrial 
development in modern times has been remarkable, the same 
may be said even more emphatically about the development 
of her over-sea commerce This was checked at first not 
only by the unpopularity attaching to all inteicourse with out- 
side nations, but also by embarrassments resulting from the 
difference between the silver price of gold in Japan and its silvei 
price in Europe, the prei lous metals being connected in Japan by 
a ratio of i to 8, and in Europe by a ratio of i to n; This 
latter fact was the cause of a suclden and violent apprec lation of 
values , for the government, seeing the country threatened with 
loss of all its gold, tried to avert the catastrophe by altering and 
reducing the weights of the silver coins without altering their 
denominations, and a coi responding difference exhibited itself, 
as a matter of course, in the silver quotations of commodities 
Another difficulty was the attitude of officialdom During several 
centuries Japan s over-sea trule had been under the control of 
officialdom to whose coffers it contributed a substantial revenue 
But when the foreign exporter entered the field under the con- 
ditions created by the new system, he diverted to his own pocket 
the handsome profit previously ai eruing to the government , and 
since the latter could not easily become reconciled to this loss of 
revenue, or wean itself from its traditional habit of interference 
in affaiis of foieign commerce, and since the foreigner, on his 
side, not onl> desired secrecy in order to prevent competition, 
but was also tormented by inveterate suspicions of Oriental 
espionage, not a little friction octurred from time to time 
Thus the scanty records of that early epoch suggest that trade 
v^^as beset with great diffic ulties, ancl that the foreigner had to 
contend against most adverse ( irc umstanccs, though in truth his 
gams amounted to 40 or % 

Ihe chief staples of the eaily trade were tea and silk It 
happened that just before Japan’s raw silk became available for 
export, the production of that aiticle in France and Tea and 

Italy had been 1 irgely c urtailed owing to a novel sitk 

disease of the silkworm Thus, when the first bales of Japanese 
silk appeared in I ondon, and when it was found to possess 
(lualitKs entitling it to the highest rank, a keen demand sprang 
up Japanese green tea also, differing radically m flavour and 
bouquet from the black tea of China, appealed quickly to 
Anuruan taste, so that by the year 1907 Japan found heiself 
selling to foreign countries tea to the extent of ij millions stei- 
ling, and raw silk to the extent of 12 J millions This remarkable 
des clopment is typical of the general histor)^ of Japan’s foreign 
trade in modern times Omitting the first decade and a half, 
the statistics for which are imperfect, the volume of the trade 
grew from 5 millions sterling in 1873 — 3 shillings per head of the 
population — to 93 millions in 1907— or 38 shillings per head It 
was not a uniform growth The period of 35 years divides itself 
conspicuously into two eras the first, of 15 years (1873-1887), 
during which the development was from 5 millions to 9 7 mil- 
lions, a ratio of i to 2, approximately , the second, of 20 years 
(1887-1907), during which the development was from 9 7 
millions to 93 millions, a ratio of i to lo 
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That a commerce which scarcely doubled itself in the first 
fifteen years should have grown nearly tenfold in the next 
twenty is a fact inviting attention There are two principal 
causes one general, the other special Ihe general cause was 
that several years necessarily elapsed before the nation’s material 
condition began to respond perceptibly to the improvements 
effected by the Meiji government in matters of administration, 
taxation and transport facilities Fiscal burdens had been 
reduced and security of life and property obtained, but railway 
building and road-makmg, harbour construction, the growth of 
posts, telegraphs, exchanges and banks, and the development 
of a mercantile marine did not exercise a sensible influence on 
the nation’s prosperity until 1884 or hrom that time tlie 

country entered a period of steadily growing prosperity, and from 
that time private enterprise may be said to ha\e finally staited 
upon a career of independent activity The special cause which, 
from 1885, contributed to a marked growth of trade was the 
resumption of specie payments Up to that time the treasury’s 
fiat notes had suffered such marked fluctuations of specie 
value that sound or successful commerce became very difficult 
Against the importing merchant the currency trouble worked 
with double potency Not only did the gold with which he 
purchased goods appreciate constantl> in terms of the silver 
for which he sold them, but the silver itself appreciated sharply 
and rapidly in terms of the fiat notes paid by Japanese con- 
sumers Cursory reflection may suggest that these factors 
should have stimulated exports as much as they depressed 
imports But such was not altogether the case in practice 
For the exporter’s transactions were lumpered by the possibility 
that a delay of a week or even a day might increase the pur- 
chasing power of his silver in Japanese markets by bringing 
about a further depreciation of paper, so that he* ^sorked timidly 
and hesitatingly, dividing his operations as minulel) as possible 
in order to take advantage of the downward tendency of the fiat 
notes Not till this element of pernicious disturbance was 
removed did the trade recover a healthy tone and grow so 
lustily as to tread closely on the heels of the foreign c ommcrce 
of China, with her 300 million inhabitants and long-estabhshed 
international relations 

Japan’s trade with the outer world wa'> built up chiefly by the 
energy and enterprise of the foreign middleman He acted the 
Tht Foreign of an almost ideal agent As an exporter, 
MidaiettiMo his command of cheap capital, his expcnence, his 
knowledge of foreign markets, and his connexions enabled him 
to secure sales Nuch as must have been beyond reach of the 
Japanese working independently Moreover, he paid to native 
consumers ready cash for their staples, taking upon his own 
shoulders all tne risks of finding markets abroad As an importer, 
he enjoyed, m centres of supply, (icdit vhich the Japanese 
lacked, and he offered to native consumers foreign produce 
brought to their doors with a minimum of responsibility on their 
part Tmally, whether as exporters or importers, foreign 
middlemen always competed with ea( h other so keenly that their 
Japanese clients obtained the best possible terms from them 
Yet the ambition of the Japanese to oust them cannot be re- 
garded as umiatnral Every nation must desuc to carry on its 
own commerce independently of alien assistance , and moreover, 
the foreign middleman’s residence during many years within 
Japanese territory, but without the pale of Japanese sovereignty, 
invested him with an aggressive character which the anti- 
Oriental exclusiveness of certain Occidental nations helped to 
accentuate Thus from the pomt of view of the average Japan- 
ese there are several reasons for wishing to dispense with alien 
middlemen, and it is plain that these reasons are operative , for 
whereas, m 1888, native merchants carried on only 12 % of the 
country’s over-sea trade without the intervention of the foreign 
middlemen, their share rose to 35 % in 1899 and has since been 
slowly mcreasmg 

Analysis of Japan's foreign trade during the Meni era shows that 
BMimnee during the 35‘year period ending in 1907, imports exceeded 

otTrmde exports in 21 years and exports exceeded imports in 14 
years This docs not suggest a very badly balancea 
trade But closer oxammation accentuates the difference, for 


when the figures are added, it is found that the excesses of exports 
aggregated only 1 1 millions sterling, whereas the excesses of imports 
totalled 71 muhoas, there being thus a so-called “unfavourable 
balance " of 60 millions over all The movements of specie do not 
throw much light upon this subject, for they arc complicated by 
large imports of gold resulting from war indemnities and foreign 
loans Undoubtedly the balance is materially redressed by the 
expenditures of the foreign communities in the former settlements, 
of foreign tourists visiting Japan and of foreign vessels engaged in 
the carrying trade, as well as by the earnings of Japanese vessels 
and the interest on investments made by foreigners Nevertheless 
thero remains an appreciable margin against Japan, and it is probably 
to be accounted for by the consideration that she is still engaged 
equipping herself for the industrial career evidently lying before her 
The manner in which Japans over-sea Iradfe was Yrmdewith 
divided in 1907 among the seven foreign countnes Vertoas 
principally engaged in it may be seen from the following coaatriea 
table — 



r xports to 
£ (millions) 

Imports from 
£ (millions) 

Total 

£ (milUons) 

United States 



22 

China 

si 


M 

Great Britain 



14 

British India 


73 

9 

Germany 

u 

42 

6 

r ranee 



5 

Korea 



5 


Among the ^3 open poits of Japan, the first place belongs to 
\okohama in the matter of foreign trade, and Kobe ranks second 
The former far outstrips the latter in exports, but the case is reversed 
when impoits are considered As to the percentages of tho whole 
trade standing to the credit of the five principal ports, the following 
figures may be consulted \okohama, 40 %, Kobe, 35 6, Osaka, 
10 , Moji, 5 , and Nagasaki, 2 

VI -—Government, Administration, &c 

Emperor and Princes — At the head of the Japanese State 
stands the emperor, generally spoken of by foreigners as the 
mikado (honourable gate ^), a title comparable with sublime 
portc,” and by his own subjects as tensht (son of heaven) or 
ienno (heavenly king) The emperor Mutsu Hito was the 
i2ist of his line, actordmg to Japanese history, which reckons 
from 660 B c , when J immu ascended the throne But as written 
records do not carry us back farther than ad 712, the reigns 
and periods of the very early monarchs are more or less apocry- 
phal Still the fact remains that Japan has been ruled by an 
unbroken dynasty ever since the dawn of he** history, in which 
respect she is unique among all the nations in the world There 
are four families of princes of the blood, from jny one of which a 
successor to the throne may be taken in default of a direct heir 
Princes Arisugawa, Fushimi, Kanin and Higashi Fushimi 
These families are all dire( t descendants of emperors, and their 
heads have the title of shtnno (prince of the blood), whereas the 
other imperial princes, of whom there are ten, have only the 
second syllable of shtnno (pronounced wo when separated from 
shtn) Second and younger sons of a shtnno are all wo, and eldest 
sons lose the title shin and become wo from the fifth generation 

The Peerage -In former times there were no Japanese titles 
of nobility, as the term is understood m the Occident Nobles 
there were, however, namely, huge, or court nobles, descendants 
of younger sons of emperors, and daimyo (great name), some of 
whom could trace their lineage to mikados, but all owed their 
exalted position as feudal chiefs to military prowess The 
Meiji restoration of 1867 led to the abolition of the datmyds as 
feudal chiefs, and they, together with the kuge, were merged 
into one class called kwazoku (flower families), a term correspond- 
ing to aristocracy, all infenor persons being hetmtn (ordinary 
folk) In 1884, however, the five Chinese titles of kt (prince), 
kd (marquis), haku (count), sht (viscount) and dan (baron) were 
introduced, and patents were not only granted to the ancient 
nobility but also conferred on men who had rendered conspicuous 
public service The titles are all hereditary, but they descend 
to the firstborn only, younger children having no distinguishing 
appellation The first list in 1884 showed ii princes, 24 mar- 
quises, 76 counts, 324 viscounts and 74 barons After the war 
with China (1894-95) the total grew to 716, and the war with 

* Some ffenve this term from mifta, an ancient Japanese term for 
“ great, ' and to, “ place ' 
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Russia (T904-S) increased the number to 912, namely, 15 princes, 
39 marquises, loo counts, 376 viscounts and 382 barons 

Household Department — The Impenal household department is 
completely dilfercntiated from tlic administration of state aHairs 
It includes bureaux of treasury, lorcsls, peerage and hunting, as 
well as boards of ceremonies and chamberlains, ofhcials of the 
empress's household and ollicials of the crown prince's household 
The annual allowance made to the tlirone is ;£3oo,ooo, and the 
Imperial estate comprises some 12,000 acres of building laml, 
3,850,000 acres of forests, and 300,000 acres of miscellaneous lands, 
the whole valued at some 19 millions sterling, but probably not 
)nelding an income of more than £200,000 yearly Further, the 
household owns about 3 millions stcilmg (face value) of bonds and 
shares, from which a revenue of some ^^250,000 is derived, so that 
the whole income amounts to three-quarters of a million sterling, 
approxiinalcly Out of this the housenolds of the crown prince and 
ill the Imperial princes are supported , allowances are granted at the 
lime of conferring titles of nobility, a long list of chanties receive 
liberal contributions, and consnUrable sums are paid to tneourage 
irt and education The emperor himself is probably one of the most 
frugal sovereigns that ever occupied a throne 

Departments oj State — there are nine departments of state 
presided over by mmisters — foreign affairs, home affairs, finance, 
war, navy, justice, education, agriculture and commerce, com- 
munications These ministers form the cabinet, which is 
presided over by the nunister president of state, so that its 
members number ten in all Ministers of state are ap|3ointed by 
the emperor and are responsible to him alone But between the 
cabinet and the crown stand a small body of men, the survivors 
of those by whose genius modern Japan was raised to her present 
high position among the nations They are known as “ elder 
statesmen ” {genro) Their proved ability constitutes an invalu- 
able asset, and in the solution of serious problems their voue 
may be said to be final At the end of 1909 four of these 
renowned statesmen remained — Prince Yamagata, Marquises 
Inouyc and Matsukata, and Count Okuma 1 here is also a privy 
council, which consists of a variable number of distinguished 
men — in 1909 theie were 29, the president being Field Marshal 
Prince Yamagata Iheir duty is to debate and advise upon all 
matters referred to them by the emperor, who sometimes attends 
their meetings in person 

Cvvil Officials — I he total number of civil ofhcials uas 137,819 
in 1906 It had been only 08,870 m 1898, from which time it grew 
regularly yi ir by year The salanes and allowances paid out of 
the treasury every year on account of the civil service are 4 millions 
sterling, approximately, and the annual emoluments of the principal 
officials are as follow Prime minister, ;^90o , minister of a deps^- 
ment, £tjoo , ambassador, ;^500, with allowances varying from 
/2200 to ;^3ooo, president of pnvy council, £500, resident-general 
in Seoul, £000, governor-general of hormosa, £000 , vice minister, 
^400 , minister plenipotentiary, ;^400, with allowances from ;^iooo 
to £1700^ governor of prefecture, to £3^0, judge of the court 
of cassation, £200 to £500, othci judges, £(>o to £-^00, professor of 
Imperial umv-^rsitv, fiorn ;^8o to /lUo, with allowances from /40 to 
;fl2o, privy councillor, £^00 , director ol a bimau, £3e>o, tVe 

Legislature — The first Japanese Diet was convoked the 29th 
of November 1890 I here are two chambers, a house of 
peers {ki%oku-tn) and a house of representatives (shugt-tn) 
Each IS invested with the same legislative power 

The upper chamber consists of four classes of members 
They are, first, hereditary members, namely, princes and mar- 
quises, who are entitled to sit when they reach the age of 25 , 
secondly, counts, viscounts and barons, elected — after they have 
attained their 25th year — by their respective orders m the maxi- 
mum ratio of one member to every five peers , thirdly, men of 
education or distinguished service who are nominated by the 
emperor, and, fourthly, representatives of the highest tax- 
payers, elected, one for eacJh prefecture, by their own class 
The minimum age limit for non-titlcd members is 30, and it is 
provided that their total number must not exceed that of the 
titled members The house was composed in 1909 of 14 pnnees 
of the blood, 15 princes, 39 marquises, 17 counts, 69 viscounts, 
56 barons, 124 Impenal nominees, and 45 representatives of the 
highest tax-payers — that is to say, 210 titled members and 169 
non-titled 

The lower house consists of elected members only Ongin- 
ally the property qualification was fixed at a minimum annual 
payment of 30s in direct taxes {t e taxes imposed by the central 
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TOvemment), but m 1900 the law of election was amended;^mtr 
die property qualification for electors is now a payment of 
in direct taxes, while for candidates no qualification is required 
Cither as to property or as to locality Members are <rf two 
kinds, namely, those returned by incorporated cities and those 
returned by prefectures In each case the ratio is one member 
for every 130,000 electors, and the electoral district is the city 
or prefecture 

Voting IS by ballot, one man one vote, and a general election 
must take place once in 4 years for the house of represen- 
tatives, and once in 7 years for the house of peers The Iwuse of 
representatives, liowever, is liable to be dissolved by order of 
the sovereign as a disciplinary measure, in which event a general 
election must be held within 5 months from the date of disso- 
lution, whereas the house of peers is not liable to any such 
treatment Otherwise the two houses enjoy equal rights and 
privileges, except that the budget must first be submitted to the 
representatives Fach member receives a salary of £200, the 
president receives £500, and the vice-president £300 The 
presidents are nominated by the sovereign from three names 
submitted by each house, but the appointment of a vice-presi- 
dent lb within the independent right of each chamber The 
lower house consists of 379 members, of whom 75 are returned by 
the urban population and 304 by the rural Under the original 
property qualification the number of franchise-holders was only 
453,474, or II 3 to every 1000 of the nation, but it is now 
1,676,007, or 15 77 to every 1000 By the constitution which 
created the Diet freedom of conscience, of speech and of public 
meeting, inviolability of domicile and correspondence, security 
from arrest or punishment c\( tpt by due process of law, perma- 
nence of juditial appointments and all the other essential ele- 
ments of civil liberty were granted In the Diet full legislative 
authority is vested without its consent no tax can be imposed 
increased 01 remitted nor can any public money be paid out 
(xcept the salaries oi ollicials, whidi the sovereign reserves the 
right to fix at will In the emperor are vested the prerogatives 
of declaring war and miking peaic, of concluding treaties, of 
ippointmg and dismissing officials, ol approving and promul- 
gating laws, of issuing urgent ordinances to take the temporary 
place of laws, and of conferring titles of nobilit> 

Procedure of the Diet — It could scaicdy have been expected 
that neither tumult \ or intemperance would disfigure the proceed- 
ings of a Diet whose members were entirely without parliamentary 
expenence, but not without grievances to ventilate, wrongs (real or 
fancied) to avenge, and abuses to redress On the whole, however, 
there has Inen a remarkable absence of anything like disgraceful 
licence Ihe politeness, the good temper, ind the sense of dignity 
which chaiactcnzc the J ipancsc, generally saved the situation when 
it threatened to degcnciatc into a scene" foreigners entering 
the house of represent itiv es m Tokyo for the first time might easily 
misinterpret some of its habits \ number distinguishes each 
member It is pimted m white on a wooileii indicator, the latter 
being fastened by a hinge to the face of the member's desk Whem 
present lu sets the indicator standing upright and lowers it wlitn 
leaving the house Pc rmission to speak is not obtained by catching 
the picsident's eye, but by calling out the aspirant s number, and as 
members often einphasi/c their calls !)y hammering their desks with 
the indicators, there arc moments of decided din But, for the rest, 
orderliness and decorum habitually previd Speeches have to Le 
made from a rostrum There are fc w displ lys of oratory or eloquence 
The Japanesi formulates his views with remarkable facility He is 
absolutely fiee from gauclune or self-coiisciousmss when speaking 
in public he can think on his feet But his mmd does not usually 
busy itself with abstract ideas and subtleties of philosophical or 
rcl gious thought I lights of fancy, imp issioned bursts of sentiment, 
aopcals to the heart rathtr than to the uason of an audience, are 
devices stiange to lus mental liabit He can be rhetorical, but not 
cloqiu nt Among all the speeches hitherto di livcred in the Japanese 
Diet It would be dilhcult to find a passage dcserv mg the latter epithet 

From the lust the <lebales weu iccordcd verbatim Yeais Dcfore 
the date fixed for the promulgation of the constitution, a little band 
of students elaborated a system of stenography and adapted it to 
the Japanese syllabary Their lalxmrs remained almost without 
I’ccognition or remuneration until the Diet was on the eve of meeting, 
when it was discovered that a competent staff of shorthand reporters 
could be organized at an hour's notice Japan can thus boast that, 
alone among the countries of the world, she possesses an exact record 
of the proceedings of her Diet from the moment when the first word 
' was spoken within its walls 
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A special feature of the Diet's procc<^lurc helps to discourage 
oratorical displays bach measure of impoi tance has to be submitt^ 
to a committee, and not until the latter's report has been received 
docs serious debate take place But in mnetv nine cases out of 
every hundred the committee s report determines the attitude of the 
house, and speeches arc felt to be more or less superfluous One 
lesult of this system is that business is done with a degree of celerity 
scarcely known m Occidental legislatures Tor example, the meetings 
of the house oi representatives during the session 189O-1897 were 32, 
and the number of hours occupied by the sittings aggregated iit> 
\et the result was bills debated and passed, seveial of them 
mtasures of prime importance, such as the gold standard bill, the 
budget and a statutory tariff law It must be remembered tint 
although actual sittings of the houses are comparatively few and 
biief, the committees icmain almost constantlv at \\ 01 k from morning 
to evening throughout the tvsclvc weeks of the sessions duration 

Divisions of the Empire — flic earliest traditional divisions of 
Japan into provmecs was made by the cniptior beimu (1^1-190), 
m whose time the sway of the throne did not extend farther north 
than a lim curving from Sendai Bay, on the north cast coast of the 
mam island, to the vicinity of Niigata (one of the treaty ports), 
on the north w( st coast The region northward of this line was then 
occupied by barbaious tribes, of whom the Amu (still to be found 
m \ezo) arc probably the remaining descendants The whole 
eountr> was then divided into thirty-two provinces In the ^rd 
century the empress Jingo, on her return from her victorious cxpedi 
tion against Korea, portioned out the empire into five home piovinees 
*ind seven circuits, in imitation of the Korean system By the 
emperor Mommu (696-707) some of the provinces were subdivided 
so as to increase the whole number to sis.ty six, and the boundaries 
then fixed by him were re surveyed in the reign of the emperor 
Siit.mii (7-23-756) The old oivision is is follows^ — 


I Ihc Go kinat, or " five home provinces i e those l>mg imme- 
diately aiound Kyoto, the capital, viz — 


i amashiro, also called Toshu 

Izumi, also called Senshtl 

1 amain 
hawaihi 

,, Washu 

,, Kashu 

Settsu ,, 

Sesshu 

11 Ihe seven cii cults, as follow 

* 


I 

The likaido, or' eastern-sea circuit, which comprised 
liftcen piovmces, viz — 

Iga 

or Jshu 

Kai or 

hoshyf 

1 st 

,, Sd^hu 

Sagaiui , 

Soshyil 

Shi fia 

„ Shinshu 

Musashi ,, 

Bushy 7 

Owart 

,, Btshtf 

Awa ,, 

Doshu 

Mikawa 

,, San:>hu 

hazuui ,, 

Soshu 

Totomi 

„ Lnshi/ 

Shi'nosa ,, 

SoshCi 

Suruga 

Du 

„ Sanshn 
,, Dzushu 

Hitachi ,, 

joshu 

2 

The Fo'-ando, or ' eastern-mount iin circuit, 
pris(d eight provinces, viz — 

' v\ Inch com 

Omi 

01 Gosh ft 

Kozuke or 

Josh// 

Ml no 

, Nosh Cl 

Shimotsukc „ 

Y ash u 

Hida 

,, Ilishii 

Mutsu ,, 

Osh// 

Shinano 

,, Shtnsh 1 

Dewa , 

Ushu 

3 

The Hokunkudo, or " northein landciicuit, 
prised sev en provinces, viz — 

' v\ Inch com 

W akasa 

or laitush/l 

Etchi u or 

Esshu 

Echi'-en 

„ Esshfi 

Echigo 

Esshi 

Kaga 

Koto 

,, Kashil 
,, Nosh'i 

^ado (inland) ,, 

Sashu 

j 

llie or " mountain -back ciieuit, ’ 

pnsed eight provinces, viz — 

wliicli com 

Tamba 

or fansh i 

Hoki or 

Hakiishu 

Tango 

„ Tanshu 

Izunio „ 

Vnshu 

1 ajin a 

,, Tanshu 

Iwami 

Sekishil 

I naba 

,, Insh 7 

Okt (group of islands) 

5 

The Sanyodo, or ' mountain front circuit,' 
prised eight provinces, viz 

v\Iiieh com- 

Harima 

or Banshu 

Bingo 01 

Bishu 

Mimasaka 

„ SakushFt 

Aki 

Geishn 

Bizen 

,, Bishfi 

6 two , 

Boshu 

Bitchiu 

„ Bishu 

Nagato ,, 

C hoshtl 

0 

Ihe Nankaido, or southern sea eirenit, 
pnsed six provinces, \iz — 

which com- 

Kii 

or Kishu 

Sanuki 01 

^anshu 

Await (island) ,, Tanshu 

lyo , 

Yoshii 

Awa 

,, d shu 

To^a ,, 

Toshu 


^ Ihe names given in italics are those more commonly used 
ihosc in the first column aio generally of puie native denvation , 
those in the second column arc composed of the Chinese word shu, 
a " province," added to the Chmese pronunciation of one of the 
characters with which the native name is written In a cases 
lx)lh names irc used 


[DIVISIONS 

7 ihc Sat Aatde, or western-sea circuit," which comprised 
nine provmecs, viz — 


Chthuzen 

or Chikushu 

Higo 

or liishu 

Chtkugo 

„ Chikushu 

Htuga 

„ Nisshu 

Buzen 

,, Hoshfi 

Osurm 

,, Gushu 

Bungo 

,, Hushu 1 

batsuma 

„ Sasshu 

Hizen 

,, llishu 1 



III Ihc two islands, viz — 



I 

Tsushima or Tatshu | 

2 Iki 

or Ishu 


Dpon comijann^ the above list with a map of Japan, it will be 
seen that the main island contains the ixo kinai, Tokaid"), TozandO, 
Hokunkudo, Sanindo, Sanyodo, and one province (Kishu) of the 
Nankaido Omitting also the island of Awaji, the remaining 
provinces of the Nankaido give the name Shikoku (the " foui 
provinces ' ) to the island in which they he , while Saikaido coincides 
exactly with the large island Kiushifi (the "nine provinces ) 

In 1868, when the rebellious nobles of Oshu and Dewa m the 
Tozando, had submitted to the emperor, those two provinces were 
subdivided, Dewa into Uzen and Ugo, and Oshfi mto Iwaki, Iwashiro 
Rikuzen, Rikuchu and Michmoku (usually called Mutsu) Ihis 
inci cased the old numbci of piovmces from sixty six to seven ty-onc 
At tlic same tinio there was created a new circuit, calleel the Hokkaido, 
or northern sea circuit, ' which comprised the eleven provinces 
into which the largo island of Vezo was then divided (viz Oshima, 
Shiribejshi, Ish^kaii, Icshibo, Kitaini, Ibun, Hiaka, Tokachi, Kushiro, 
anel Nemuro) anel the Kurile Islaneis (Chish’ma) 

Another division of the old sixty-six provinces was maele by 
taking as a central point the ancient barrier of Osaka on the frontiei 
of Omi and \ amashiro, — the region lying on the cast, which consisted 
of thirty-three provmces, being called Kwanto, or " east of the 
barntr, the remaining thirty-three provinces on the west being 
styled hwanseiy or "west of the barrier" At the present time, 
however, the term Kwanto is applied to only the eight provinces 
of Musashi, bagami, Kozukc, Shimotsukc, Kazusa, Shimosa, Awa 
and Hitaehi, — ^all lying immediately to the east of the old barrier of 
llakone, m Sagami 

Chu-fioku, or ccrdral provmces," is a name in common use foi 
the Sanindo an 1 Sanyo lo taken togethci Satkoku, or western 
provmces, ’ is another name for Kiushiu, which m books again is 
frequently called Chihsei 

Local Administrative Divisions — For purposes of local admin 
istration Japan is divided into 3 urban prefectures {fu), 43 rural 
prefectures {ken), and ^ special (lominions {cko), namely Formosa, 
llokkaido and South ‘^ikhalin loimosaaiid ‘^akhahn not having 
been included m Japan'^ territories until 1895 and 1905, respectively, 
aic still under the inilitaiv control of a governor geneial, and belong 
Ihcrefoit, to an admmistiativ e system dilfcrcnt from that picvailing 
throughout the rest of the country 1 he prefectures and Hokkaido 
arc duided agiin into 6^8 sub prefcctuies {gun or Kori) , Oo towns 
(shi) , 125 urban districts {chf>) and 12,274 ruial districts {son) 
The three urban prcficturcs are Tokyo, Osaka and Kioto, and the 
urban and rural districts are distinguished according to the number 
of houses they con tarn Each prefecture is namecl after its chief 
town, with the exception of Okinawa, which is the appellation of i 
group of islands railed also Riukiu (I uehu) The following table 
shows the name® of the picfcclnrts, their areas, populations, numbci 
of sub prefcctuies, towns and urban and rural divisions 







B 

B 


Area in 



s 

? 

|q 


Prefecture sq in 

Population 



Ui 


Toky6 

749 

1,795,128“ 

s 

I 

20 

157 

Kanagaw a 

927 79 

776,042 

1 1 

I 

19 

202 

Saitama 

1,5^5 30 

1,174,094 

9 


42 

34 < 

Chiba 

F94I 85 

^.273,387 

12 

— 

69 

286 

fliaraki 

2,235 <>7 

1,131,550 

14 

I 

45 

335 

1 ochigi 

2,854 14 

788,324 

8 

I 

30 

145 

Gumma 

2,^27 21 

774.054 

11 

2 

38 

109 

Nagano 

5,088 41 

1.237.584 

16 

I 

22 

371 

\ a man ishi 

1,727 50 

498,539 

9 

I 

7 

235 

Shizuoka 

3,002 76 

1,199,805 

13 

I 

38 

306 

Aichi 

1,864 17 

1.591,357 

1 9 

I 

74 

592 

Miye 

2,196 56 

495,389 

15 

2 

19 

325 

Gifu 

4,001 84 

996,062 

18 

I 

42 

299 

Shiga 

1 540 30 

712,024 

12 

I 

12 

190 

Fukui 

t,f)2I 50 

033,840 

II 

I 

9 

171 

Ishika' 

l,6ll 59 

1,587 80 

392,905 

8 

1 

lO 

259 

Toyama 

785,554 

8 

2 

31 

239 


the above 1/ piefecturcs form Central 

Japan 


Niigata 

4.914 55 

1,812,289 

16 

1 

47 

401 

ukushima 

5.042 57 

1,057.971 

17 

1 

37 

388 

Miyagi 

3.223 ir 

835,830 

16 

I 

31 

172 

Yam igata 

3,576 80 

829;^ 10 

II 

2 

24 

206 

Akita 

4.493 84 

775,077 

9 

I 

42 

197 

- This 19 

not the population of the city proper. 

but that of the 


urban prefecture 
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v> 

42 
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(A 

a a 


Prefecture 

Area in 
sq m 

Population 

J) 

M p 

p 

Iwalc 

5,359 17 

720, 380 

13 

1 

23 

217 

Aomo*'! 

89 

012,171 

8 

2 

9 

159 

Tiic above 7 prcfccturcb form Northern 

Japan 



Kioto 

1 , 7^7 43 

93 i, 57 b^ 

18 

I 

20 

200 

Osaka 

089 09 

1,311,909 1 
518,507 

9 

2 

13 

289 

Nara 

1 ,200 40 

10 

I 

18 

142 

Wakayama 

1,^51 29 

081,572 

7 

1 

lO 

215 

Hiugo 

3,31831 

1,007,220 

25 

2 

29 

403 

Okayama 

2,509 04 

1, 1 32,000 

19 

1 

29 

383 

Hiroshima 

1,103 84 

1,430,415 

10 

3 

27 

420 

Yamaguchi 

1,324 34 

986,101 

1 1 

I 

10 

215 

Shimane 

2,597 48 

721,448 

16 

I 

14 

270 

Tottoii 

1,335 99 

418,929 

0 

I 

8 

227 

The above 10 prefectures form 

Southern Japan 


Tokushima 

I,0I0 82 
97b Ah 

(>99,398 

10 

I 

2 

137 

Kagawa 

700,402 

7 

2 

12 

10(> 

Khime 

2 ,<H 3 s 7 

997,481 

12 

I 

18 

283 

Kochi 

2,720 13 

biO ,549 

0 

I 

14 

183 

The above 4 prefectures form the 

1 Jand of Shikoku 


Nagasaki 

1,401 49 

821,323 

9 

2 

15 

288 

Saga 

984 07 

021,011 

8 

I 

7 

127 

Fukuoka 

1,894 ^4 

i, 3 b 2,743 

19 

4 

38 

340 

Kumamoto 

2,774 20 

1,151,401 

12 

I 

33 

331 

Oita 

2, foo 27 

839,485 

12 


28 

251 

Miyazaki 

2,904 54 

454.707 

8 

. — 

9 

91 

Kagoshima 

3,589 7 b 

1,103,031 

12 

I 

— 

380 

Okinawa 

935 18 

4b9,2o 3 

5 

2 

— 

52 


The above 8 prefectuus form Kiushiu 



I foUkaidO 

3b, 328 34 

blo,i55 

88 

3 

19 

35b 

I ocal Admtnistraitve 

System — In 

the system 

of 

local 


tidmmistration full effect is given to the principle of popular 
representation Fach prefecture (urban or rural), each sub- 
prefecture, each town and each distric t (urban or rural) has its 
local assembly, the number of members being fixed in proportion 
to the population There is no superior limit of number in the 
case of a prefectural assembly, but the inferior limit is 30 
For a town assembly, however, the supcnoi limit is 60 and the 
inferior 30, for a sub-prefectural assembly the corresponding 
figures are 40 and 15, and for a district assembly, 30 and 8 
Ihest bodies are all elective Ihe property qualification for 
the franchise in the case of prefectural and sub-prefectural 
assemblies is an annual payment of direct national taxes to the 
amount of 3 yen , and in the c ase of town and district assem- 
blies, 2 yen, while to be eligible for election to a prefectural 
assembly a yearly payment of 10 yen of direct national taxes 
IS necessary, to a sub-prefectural assembly, 5 yc«, and to a town 
or district assembly, 2 yen Under these qualifications the 
electors aggregate 2,009,745, and those eligible for election total 
towns and districts franchise-holders are further 
divided into classes with regard to their payment of loc'al taxes 
thus for town electors there are three classes, differentiated by 
the following process On the list of ratepayers the highest are 
(hecked off until their aggregate payments are equal to one- 
third of the total taxes These persons form the first class 
Next below them the persons whose aggregate payments repre- 
sent one third of the total amount are che( ked off to form the 
second class, and all the remainder form the third class 
Each class elects one-third of the members of assembly 
In the districts there are only two classes, namely, those 
whose payments, in order from the highest, aggregate one- 
half of the total, the remaining names on the list being placed 
in the second class Each class elects one-half of the members 
I his IS called the system of d-jtnusht (large landowners) and is 
found to work satisfactorily as a device for conferring represen- 
tative rights in proportion to property The franchise is with- 
held from all salaried local officials, from judicial officials, from 
ministers of religion, from persons who, not being barristers by 
pi ofession, assist the people in affairs connected with law courts 
or official bureaux, and from every individual or member of a 

^ 1 his IS not the population of the city proper, but that of the 
urban prefecture 


company that contracts for the execution of public works or the 
supply of articles to a local administration, as well as from persons 
unable to write their own names and the name of the candidate 
for whom they vote Members of assembly are not paid 
For prefectural and sub-prefectural assemblies the term is four 
years , for town and district ashernblies, six years, with the pro- 
vision that one-halt of the members must be elected ev ery third 
year The prefectural assemblies hold one session of 30 day s. 
yearly, the sub-prefectural assemblies, one session of not more 
than 14 days The town and district assemblies have no fixed 
session, they art summoned by the mayor or the head-man when 
their deliberations appear necessary, and they continue in session 
till their business is concluded 

The chief function of the assemblies is to deal with all questions 
of local linance They discuss and vote the yearly budgets, they 
pass the settled accounts , they fix the local taxes within a maximum 
limit which bears a certain latio to the national taxes , they make 
representations to the minister for home affaiis, thry deal with the 
fixed property of the locality, they raise loans, and so on It is 
necessary, however, that they should obtain the consent of the 
minister for home alfaiis, and sfimetimes of the minister ot finanet 
also, before disturbing any objects of scientific, artistic or histoncal 
impfirt nice , hi fore contracting loans , before imptising special 1 1 v( s 
or pas lug the norm il limits of taxation , before enacting new local 
regulations or changing tht old , before dealing with grants in aid 
madi by the ctntial treasury, \c The governor of a prefteturt, 
who IS apiiomtcd by the central adininistration, is m\tsted with 
considerable power He oversees the carrying out of all wfuks 
undertaken at the public expense , he causes bills to be drafted for 
discussion bv an assembly, ne is responsible for the administration 
of the funds and pioperty of the prefecture, he orders payments 
and receipts , he directs the machinery foi collecting taxes and f« es , 
he summons a prefectural isscmblv, opens it and closes it, and has 
compihnce to suspmd its session should such a course seem 
n-^cessary Many of the functions performed by the governor with 
icgard to piefcciural assemblies are discharged by a head man 
{gUH-chS) m the case of sub prefectural asscinbhes I his head man 
IS a salaried official appointed by the central administration lie 
convents, opt ns and closes the sul)-picfcctiiral assembly, he ma\ 
rttjuiit It to reconsider any of its hnancial decisions that seem 
improper, explaining hit> reasons for doing so, and shoultl tlu 
assembly adhere to its original view, he may refer the mattei u> 
the governor of the prefecture On the other hand, the asstmbl\ 
is competent to appeal to the home minister from the govcinoi 
decision TIk siib-prcfcctural head man may also take up>n him 
self, in case of emergency, any of the functions falling within tht 
compete nee of the sub preftetural assembly, provided that he 
reports the f let to the asst mbly and seeks its sanction at the earlust 
possible opportunity In each district also there is a hcatl indn, 
but his post IS always elective and generally non salaried He 
occupies towaids i district assembly the. same position that the sub- 
prefecture head-man holds towards a sub prefectural assembly 
Over the governors stands the minister for home affairs, wlio dis 
charges general duties of superintendence and sanction, has com- 
petence to delete any item of a local budget, and may, with the 
emperor's consent, oidci the dissolntion of a local assembly, pro\ ided 
that steps are taken to elect and convene another within three 
months 

The machmery of local administration is completed by councils, 
of which the governor of a prefecture, the mayor-* of a town, or 
the head man of a sub-pretecturc or district, is ex officio president, 
and the councillors are partly elective, partly nominated by the 
central government The councils may be said to stand in an 
executive position towards the local legislatures, namely, the 
assembhes, for the former give effect to the measures voted by the 
latter, take their nlace in case of emcigency and consider questions 
submitted by them 1 his system of local government has now been 
in opciation since 1885, and has been found to work well It con- 
stitutes a thorough method of political education for the people 
In feudal days popular representation had no existence, but a very 
effective chain of local responsibility was manufactured by dividing 
the peojile — apait from the samuiai — into groups of five families, 
which were held jointly liable for any offence committed by one 
of their members Thus it cannot be said that the people were 
altogether unprepared for this new system 

The Army — ^The Japanese — as distinguished from the abori- 
ginal inhabitants of Japan — having fought their wa> into the 
country, are naturally described in their annals as ine Ancient 
a nation of soldiers The sovereign is said to have System 
been the commander-in-chief and his captains were known as 
o-omt and o~mttrajt, while the duty of serving in the ranks 
devolved on all subjects alike This information is indeed 

^ Th«* mayor of a town {shtcho) is nominated by the minister for 
home affairs from three men chosen by the town asscmbl}^ 
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derived from tradition only, since the first written record goes 
bock no further than 7 124 We are justified, however, m believing 
that at the close of the 7th century of the Christian era, when tlrc 
empress Jito sat upon the throne, the social system of the Tang 
dynasty of China commended itself for adoption , the distinc- 
tion of avil and militaiy is said to have been then estaj>lishcd 
for the first time, though it probably concerned officials only Cer- 
tain officers received definitely mihtary commissions, as generals, 
brigadiers, captains, and so on , a mihtary office {kySbu-sho) was 
organized, and each important district throughout the empire 
had Its military division (gundan) One-third — some say one- 
fourth — of the nation’s able-bodied males constituted the army 
Tactically there was a complete organization, from the squad of 
5 men to the division of 600 horse and 400 foot Service was for 
a defined period, during which taxes «were remitted, so that 
military duties always found men ready to discharge them 
Thus the hereditary soldier — afterwards known as the ^amurat or 
l>ush— did not yet exist, nor was there any such thing as an 
excliibive right to carry arms Weapons of war, the property 
of the state, were served out when required for fighting or for 
training purposes 

At the close of the 8th century stubborn insurrections on the 
part of the aborigines gave new importance to the soldier 
The conscnption list had to be greatly increased, and it came to 1 
be a recognized principle that every stalwart man should bear | 
«irms, every weakling become a bread- ,vmner Thus, for the 
first time, the distinction between “soldier” and ‘ working 
man ” ^ received official recognition, and in consequence of the 
circumstances attending the distinction a measure of contempt 
attached to the latter The next stage of development had its 
origin m the assumption of high offices of state by great families, 
who encroached upon the Impernl prerogatives, and appiopn- 
ated as heredit iry perquisites posts which should have remained 
m the gift of the sovereign The Fujiwara clan, taking all the 
civil offices, resided in the capital, w'hereas the militar) posts fell 
to the lot of the Taira and the Minamoto, who, settluig in the 
provinces and being thus required to guard anci police the out- 
lying districts, found it expedient to surround themselves with 
men who made soldiering a profession Ihese Utter, ui their 
turn, transmitted their functions to their sons, so that there 
grew up m the shaoow of the great houses a number of mihtar} 
families devoted to maintaining the power and promoting the 
interests of their masters, from whom they derived their own 
privileges and emoluments 

From the middle of the loth century, therefore, the terms 1 
\ainurai and busht acquiied a special significance, being applied | 
to themselves and their followers by the local magnates, whose j 
power tended more and more to eclipse e\ en that of the throne, i 
and finally, in the 12th century, when the Minamoto brought the j 
whole country under the sway of military organization, the | 
privilege of bearing arms was restricted to the samurai Thence- j 
forth the military class entered upon a period of administrati\ e j 
and social superiority which lasted, without serious interruption, | 
until the middle of the 19th centurj But it is to be observed : 
that the distinction between soldier and civilian, samurai and 
commoner, was not of ancient existence, nor did it anse from any 
question of race or caste, victor or vanquished, as is often 
supposed and stated It was an outcome wholly of ambitious 
usurpations, which, relying for success on force of arms, gave 
practical importance to the soldier, and invested his profession 
with factitious honour 

Ihe bow was always the chief weapon of the fighting-man m 
Japan " War " and bow-and-arrow " were synonymous terms 
WamooaM Tradition tells liow lamctomo shot an ajrrow through 
the crest of his brother s helmet, m order to recall 
the youth's allegiance without m\unng him , how Nasuno Michitaka 
discharged a shaft that severed the stem of a fan swayed by the 

> The term hyaku-skd, here translated ** workmg man," means 
literally ‘ one engaged m any of the vanous callings ” apart from 
military service In a later age a further distinction was established 
between the agncultunst, the artisan, and the trader, and the word 
hyaku^shS then came to carry the signification of " husbandman ’* 
only 


wind , how Mutsuru, ordered by an emperor to tcscue a fish from the 
talons of an osprey without killing bird or fish, cut off the osprey s 
feet with a crescent-headed arrow so that the lish dropped into the 
palace lake and the bird continued its flight, and there are many 
similar records of japancse skill with the weapon Still better 
authenticated were the feats performed at the thirty- three-span 
halls ' in Kioto and Yedo, where the archer had to shoot an arrow 
through the whole length of a corridor 128 yaids long a nd only 16 ft 
high Wada Ddihachi, in the 17th century, succeeded in sending 
8133 arrows from end to end of the corridor in 24 consecutive hours, 
being an averageof over 5 shafts per minute , and Masatokx, m i8‘52, 
made 5383 successful shots m 20 hours, more than 4 a minute The 
lengths of the bow and arrow were determined with reference to the 
capacity of the archer In the case of the bow, the unit of measure- 
ment was the distance between the tips of the thumb and the littk 
finger with the hand fully stretched Fifteen of these units gave the 
length of the bow — the maximum being about 7J ft The unit for 
the arrow was from 12 to 15 hand -breadths, or from 3 ft to 3I ft 
Originally the bow was of unvarnished lioxwood 01 zelkowa , but 
subsequently bamboo alone came to be ( mployed Binding with 
cord or rattan served to strengthen the bow, and for precision of 
flight the arrow had three feathers, an eagle’s wing being most 
esteemed for that purpose, and after it, in older, that of the copper 
pheasant, the crane, the adjutant and the snipe 

Next in importance to the bow came the bwoid, which is often 
spoken of as the samurai's chief weapon, though thc»‘c can be no 
doubt that duniig long age^ it lankcd after the bow It was a 
single edged w eapon reinaikable for its three exactly similar curves — 
edge, fact line and back, its almost imperceptibly convexed blade, 
its admnable tempering its consummately skilled forging, its 
razor-likc si irpncss, its cunning distribution of weight, giving a 
maximum til ciency of stroke the loth century saw this weapon 
earned to perfection, and it his been inferred that only from tiial 
epoch did the samurai begin to csle?em his sword as the greatest 
treasure he possessed, and to rely on it as his best instiiiment of 
attack and eleJence But it is evident that the evolution of such 
a blade must have been due to an urgent, long-existing demand, and 
that the katana e ime as the sequel cf innumerable efforts on the pait 
of the sword-smith and generous encouragement on that of the 
soldiei Many pages of Japanese annals and household traditions 
are associated with its use In every age numbers of men devoted 
their whole lives to acijuinng novel skill in swordsmanship Many 
of them invented systems of their own, diffenng fiom one another 
m some subtle details unknown to any save the master himself and 
his favourite pupils Not merely the method of handling the weapon 
had to be studied Associated with sword play was an art v ariously 
known as hhinobi, yaivara^ and lujutsu^ names which imply the 
exertion of m iscular force m such a mannci as to produce a maximum 
of effect with a minimum of effort, by directing an adveisary' 
stroiigth so as to become auxiliary to one s own It was an essential 
element of the expert s art not only tliat he should be competent 
to defend himself with any object that happened to be within icach, 
but also that without an orthodox weapon he should be capable of 
mfficting fatal or disabling injury on an assailant In the many 
records of great swordsmen instances are related of men seizing a 
piece of fare wood, a brazier iron, or a druggist s pestle as a w eapon 
of offence, while, on the other side, an umbielU, an non fan or even 
a pot lid served for protection TI)e samuiai had to be prepared 
for every emergency Wore he caught weaptinless by a number of 
assailants, his art of vawara v/as supposed to supply him with 
expedients for emerging unsea. thed Nothing counted save tlv 
issue The methods of gaming \ ictoi y or the circumstances attend 
ing defeat w cre sc arccly taken into consideration 1 he true samurai 
ha 4 to rise supierior to all contingencies Out of this jieipetual 
effort on the part of hundreds of experts to disex)vcr and perfcjct 
novel developments of sworelsmanship, there grew a habit which 
held its vogue down to modem times, namely, that when a man had 
mastered one style of sword play m the school of a teacher, he set 
himself to study all others and for that purpose unckrtook a tour 
throughout the provinces, challenging every expert, and, m the event 
of defeat, constituting himself the victor s pupil 1 he sword 
exercised a potent mfluLiicc on the life of the Japanese nation The 
distinction of wearing it, the rights that it conferred, the deeds 
wrought With it, the fame attaching to special skill in its use, the 
superstitions connected with it, the incicdible value set upon a fine 
blade, the honours bestowed on an expert sword smith, tlie tradi- 
tions that had grown up around celebrated weapons, the profound 
stud> needed to be a competent judge of a sword’s qualities — all 
these things conspired to give the katana an importance beyond the 
limits of ordinary comprehension A samurai earned at least two 
swords, a long and a short Their scabbards of lacquered wood 
were thrust into his girdle, not slung from it, being fastened m tneir 
place by cords of plaited silk Sometimes he increased the number 
of swords to three, four or even five, before going into battle, and 
this array was supplemented by a dagger carried in the bosom The 
short sword was not employed in the actual combat Its use was 
to cut off an enemy's head after ov erthrowing him, and it also served 
a defeated soldier in his last resort — suicide In general the long 
sword did not measure more than 3 ft , includmg the halt, but some 
were 5 ft long, and some 7 Considering that the scabbard, bemg 
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fastened to the girdle, had no play, the feat of drawing one of these 
\ cry long swords demanded extraordinary aptitude 
Spear and glaive were also ancient Japanese weapons The oldest 
form of spear was derived from China Its handle measured al>out 
6 ft and its blade 8 in , and it had sickle-shaped horns at the junction 
of blade and hilt {somewhat resembhng a European ranseur) This 
weapon served almost exclusively for guarding palisades and gates 
In the 14th century a true lance came into use Its length varied 
gnatly, and it had a hog-backed blade tempered almost as finely 
as the sword itself 1 his, too, was a Chinese typo, as was also the 
glaive The glaive {naginata, long sword) was a scimitar-like blade, 
some 3 ft m Ungth, fixed on a siidillv longer haft Originally the 
warlike monks alum employed tins weapon, but from the 12th 
century it found much fa\our among military men Ultimately, 
however, its use may be said to have been limited to women and 
priests The spear, however, formed a useful adjunct of the sword, 
for whereas tho latter could not be used except by tioops 111 veiy 
loose formation, the former served for close order fighting 

Japanese armour {gu^ohu^ may be broadly described as plitc 
armour, but the essential difference between it and the European 
4 type was that, whereas the latter took its shape from the 

rmour j^ody, th<. former neither resembled noi was intended to 
resemble ordinal y garments Hence the only changes that occurred 

in Japinise armour from generation to generation had their origin 
in improved methods of eoiistiuction In general appearance it 
differed from the panoply of all other nations, so that, although to 
its essential parts wc may apply with propriety the European terms 
— helmet, corselet, &e — individually and in combination these paits 
were not at all like the origin ils of those names Perhaps tlic 
easiest way of dcsenbmg the difference is to say that whereas a 
European knight seemed to be clad in a suit of metal clothes, a 
Japatu simuiai looked as il be vore pioteetivc curtains I he 
Japanese irinour was, in fact, suspendta from, lathci tlian fitted 
to, the person Only one of its elements found a counteipart in the 
European suit, namely, a tabaid, which, in tlu case of men of ruik, 
was made of the richest brocide lion anel leither woic the chi< f 
mat( rials, and is the lamiiiv wiie strung togetlu i with a vast 
nmnlier of coloured cords — silk or leather — an apjx,aranee of con- 
siderable brilliancy was pioduced Ornam ntition did nut stop 
there Plating and inlaying with gold and sil\ ci, and finely wrought 
decoration m chiselled, inlaid and repous^^ work were freely applied 
On the whole, however, despite the highly aitisLie character of its 
ornamentation, the loose, pendulous naluie of Japanese armour 
detracted greatly from its workmanlike aspect, especially when the 
horo was added— a cuiious appendage in the shape of \ curtain of 
hue transparent silk, which was citlur stretched in front between the 
horns of the helmet and the tip of the bow, or worn on the sliouldcis 
and back, the purpose in cither case bting to tuin the point of ai 
anow A true samurai observed stuet lules of etiquette with 
regard even to the garments worn undei his armour, and it was pait 
of his soldierly capacity to be able to bear the great weight of the 
whole without loss of activity, a feat imjwssible to any untiaincd 
man of modem days Common soldicis were gcneially content 
with a comparatively light lulmct and a corselet 

Uie Japanese ncvci had a war horse worthy to be so called I he 

mis shapen ponies which carried them to battle showed qu ilities of 
hardiness and endurance, but were so deficient in 
War horses gi^ture and niassi\ eness that when mounted by a man 
in voluminous armour they looked j)im fully puny Nothing is 
known of the early Japanese saddle, but at the beginning of 
historic times it approximated closely to the Chinese tv|x; Subse- 
quently a purely Japanese sliapo was designed It consisted of a 
wooden frame so conatrueted that a padded numnah could be 
fastened to it Galled backs or withers were unknown with such a 
saddle it fitted any horse The stirrup, originally a simple affair 
resembling that of Chma and Europe, afterwards took the foim of a 
shoe-sole with upturned toe Both stirrups and saddle frame were 
often of beautiful workmanship, the former covered with rich gold 
lacquer, the latter inlaid with gold or silver In the latter pait of 
the military epoch chain armour was adopted for the horse, and its 
head was protected by a monster-faced mask of iron 

Flags were used in battle as well as on ceremonial occasions 
Some were monochrome^ as the red and white flags of the Taira 
Bariy Minamoto clans in their celebrated struggle 

strategy during the 1 2th century, and some were streamers 
Mtf Tmetios, emblazoned with figures of the sun, the moon, a dragon, 
a tiger and so forth, or with religious legends Fans with iron 
ribs were carried by commanding officers, and signals to advance 
or retreat were gi\en by beating drums and metal gongs and blow- 
ing conches During the military epoch a campaign was opened 
or a contest preluded by a human sacrifice to the god of war, the 
victim at this rite of blood (cht-ntatsuri) being generally a prisoner 
or a condemned criminal Although ambuscades and surprises 
played a large part in all strategy, pitched battles were the 
general rule, and it was essential that notice of an intention to 
attack should be given by discharging a singing arrow Thereafter 
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the assaulting army, taking the word from its commander, raised 
a shout of El ’ El ’ ” to which the other side replied, and the 
formalities having been thus satisfied, the tight commenced 
In early medieval days tactics were of the crudest descrip- 
tion An army consisted of a congeries of little bands, each 
under the order of a chief who considered himself independent, 
and instead of subordinating his movements to a general plan, 
struck a blow wherever he pleased hrom time immemorial 
a romantic value has attac hed in Japan to the first of anything 
the first snow of winter, the first water drawn from the well on 
New Year’s Day , the first blossom of the spring , the first note 
of the nightingale So in war the first to ride up to the foe 01 
the wiekler of the first spear was held in high honour, and a 
samurai strove for that distimtion as his principal dutv It 
necessarily resulted, too, not only from the nature of the weapon 
employed, but also from the immense labour devoted by th( 
true samurai to perfecting himself in then use, that displays of 
individual prowess wcie deemed the chuf object in a battle 
Some tactical form ition-. boi rowed from C hina were familiar in 
Japan, but their intelligent use and their modification to suit the 
circumstances of the time were iniugurated only b> the great 
captains of the i^th and i6th centuries Prior to that epoch a 
battle resembU d a gigantic fem mg match Men fought as 
individuals not as units of a tactical formation, and the engage- 
ment consisted of a number of personal duels, all in simultaneous 
progress It was the samurai s habit to proclaim his name and 
titles in the presence of the cnem\ , sometimes iddmg from his 
own record or h’s fathei’s am details that might tend to 
dispu it his hearers 1 h 11 some ( no adv anc mg to cross weapons 
with him would perform the sauic i eremonv of self-mtrodue tion, 
and if eithci fenmel anything to upbraid m the other’s ante 
cedents 01 family history, he diel not fail to make loud reference 
to it, such a devK e being countc d efiicacious as a means of dis- 
turbing an adversary’s sang-jrotd, though the pnnciple under- 
lying the mutual mtroduetion was couitesy Ihe duellists 
coulei reckon on finishing their hght undisturbed, but the vie lor 
frecjucntly hid to endure the combined as>ault of a number of 
the comrades or ret a ners of the vanquished 01 course a 
skilleei sworchman did not necessarily seek a single combat , he 
w'as equally ready to nde into the thick of the fight without dis- 
crimination, and a group ol eommon soldiers never hesitated 
to make a united attack upon a mounted officer if thev found him 
disengaged But the general feature of a battle was individual 
contests, and wJicn the lighting had e eased each samurai pro- 
ceeded to the tent ^ of the commanding officer and submitted 
for inspeetion the heads of those whom he hael killed 
The disadvantage of sue h a mode of fighting was demonstrated 
for the first time when the Mongols invaded Japan m 1274 
The invaders moved in phalanx, guarding themselves 
with pavises and covering their advance with a 
host of arehejs shooting elouds of poisoned arrows 3 
When a japmese samurai advanced singl> and challenged one 
of them to combat, the\ opened their ranks, enclosed the chal- 
lenger and cut him to pietes Many Japanese were thus slam, 
and It was not until they made a concerted movement of attack 
that they produced any effect upon the enemy But although 
the advantage of massing strength seems to hav e been recognized, 
the Japanese themselves did not adopt the fonnation which the 
Mongols had shown to be so formidable Individual prowess 
continued to he the prominent fai tor m battles down to a com- 
paratively recent period Tlie great captains Tikeda Shingen 
and Uycsugi Kenshm are supposed to have been Japan’s pioneer 
tacticians They certainly appreciated the value of a formation 
in whi( h the action of the individual should be subordinated to 
the unity of the whole But when it 1$ remembered that fire- 
arms had already been in the hands of the Japanese foi seveial 
years, and that they had means of acquainting themselves with 

* A tent was simply a space enclosed with strips of cloth or silk, 
on which was emblazoned the crest of the commander it had no 
covenng 

^ The Japanese never at any time of their history used poisoned 
arrows , they despised them as depraved and inhuman weajoons 
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the tactics of Europe through I heir intercourse with the Dutch, 
it is remarkable that the changes attributed to lakeda and 
Uyesugi were not more drastic Speaking broadly, what they 
did was to organize a column with the musqueteers and archers 
n front , the spearmen and swordsmen in the second line , the 
(avalry m the third line, the commanding officer in the rear, 
and the drums and standards in the centre At close quarters 
the spear proved a highly effective weapon, and in the days of 
Hideyoshi (1536-1598) combined flank and front attacks b> 
bands of spearmen became a favourite device The importance 
of a strong reserve also received recognition, and in theory, at all 
events, a tolerably intelligent system of tactics was adopted 
But not until the close of the 17th century did the doctrine of 
strictly disciplined action obtain prac tic il \ ogue Yamaga 
boko 's said to have been the successful inculcator of this pnn- 
cipL, and from his time the most approved tactical formation 
was known as the \amagaryu (Yamaga style), though it showed 
no other innovation than strict subordination of each unit to the 
general plan 

Although, tactically speaking, the samurai was everything and 
the system nothing before the second half of the 17th century, 
and although strategy was chiefly a matter of decep- 
Prlac/^ies surprises and ambushes, it must not be supposed 

that there were no classical principles The student 
of European military history searches in vain for the rules and 
maxims of war so often invoked by glib critics, but the student 
of Japanese history is more successful Here, as in virtually 
every held of things Japanese, retiospect discovers the ubi- 
quitous Chinaman 1 he treatises of bung and ’Ng (called in Japan 
Son and Go) Chinese generals of the third century after Christ, 
were the c lassies of ha» -Eastern captains through all generations 
(Sec The Book of War, tr E F Calthrop, igo8 ) Yoshitsune, in 
the 12th century, deceived a loving girl to obtain a copy of 
bung’s work which her father had in his possession, and Yamaga, 
in the 17th century, when he set himself to compost a book on 
tactics, derived his material •» almost entirely from the two 
Chinese monographs These treatises came into the hands of 
the Japanese in the 8th century, when the celebrated Kibi no 
Mabi went to study civilization in China, just as his successors 
of the 19th century went to study a new c ivilization in Europe 
and America Thenceforth Son and Go became household 
words among Japanese soldiers Their volumes were to the 
samurai what the Mahayana was to the Buddhist They were 
believed to have collected whatever of good had preceded them, 
and to have forecast whatever of good the future might produce 
The character of their strategic methods, somewhat analogous 
to those of 18th-century Europe, may be gathered from the 
following — 

‘ An army undertaking an offensive campaign must be twice as 
numerous as the enemy A force investing a fortress should be 
numerically ten times the garrison When the adversary holds 
high ground, turn his flank, do not deliver a fiontal attack When 
he has a mountain or a river behind him, cut his lines of communica- 
tion If he deliberately assumes a position from which victory is 
his only escape, hold him there, but do not molest him If you can 
surround him, leave one route open for his escape, since desperate 
men fight fiercely When you have to cross a river, put your advance- 
t'uard and your rear-guard at a distance from the banks When 
the enemy has to cross a river, let him get well engaged m the 
Operation before you strike at him In a march, make celerity your 
hrst object Pass no copse, enter no ravine, nor approacn any 
thicket until your scouts have explored it fully ” 

Such precepts ^tre multiplied , but when these ancient authors 
discuss tactical formations, they do not seem to have contem- 
plated anything like rapid, well-ordered changes of mobile, 
highly trained masses of men from one formation to another, 
or their quick transfer from point to point of a battlefield The 
basis of their tactics is The Book of Changes Here aeain is 
encountered the superstition that underlies nearly all Chinese 
and Japanese institutions the superstition that took captive 
even the ^eat mind of Confucius The positive and the nega- 
tive principles , the sympathetic and the antipathetic elements , 
cosmos growing out of chaos, chaos re-absorbing cosmos — on 
such fancies they founded their tactical system The result was 


a phalanx of complicated organization, difficult to manoeuvre 
and liable to be easily thrown into confusion Yet when Yamaga 
in the 17th century interpreted these ancient Chinese treatises, 
he detected in them suggestions for a very shrewd use of 
the principle of Echelon, and applied it to devise formations 
which combined much of the frontal expansion of the line with 
the solidity of the column More than that cannot be said for 
Japanese tactical genius The samurai was the best fighting 
unit in the Orient — probably one of the best fighting units the 
world ever produced It was perhaps because of that excellence 
that his captains remained indifferent tacticians 

In estimating the military capacity of the Japanese, it is 
essential to know something of the ethical code of the samurai, 
the hushtdo (way of the warrior) as it was called A Bthica 

typical example of the rules of conduct prescribed otthe 

by feudal chieftains is furnished in the code of Kato Samurai 
Kiy omasa, a celebrated general of the i6th century — 

Regulations for Samurai of every Rank , the Highest and Lowest alike 

1 Tbt roulint of service must be strictly observed Irom 
0am military exercises shall be practised Archer>, gunnery and 
horsemanship must not be neglected If any man shows excep- 
tional prohciencv he shall receive extra pay 

2 Those that desire recreation may engage in hawking, deer- 
hunting or wrestling 

3 With regard to dress, garments of cotton or pongee shall be 
worn Any man mcuning debts owing to extravagance of costume 
or living shall be considered a law-breaker If, however, being 
zealous in the practice of military arts suitable to his rank, he desires 
to hue instructors, an allowance may be granted to him for that 
purpose 

4 1 he staple of diet shall be unhulleel rice At social entertain- 
ments one guest for one host is the proper limit Only when men 
are assembled for military exercises shall many dine together 

5 It IS the duty of every samurai to make himself acejuamted 
with the principles of his eiaft Extravagant displays of adornment 
arc foi bidden in battk 

6 Dancing or organizing dances is unlawful, it is likely to betray 
sword -carrying men into acts of violence Whatever a man does 
should be done with his heart Therefore for the soldier military 
amusements alone arc suitable The penalty for violating this 
provision is death by suicide 

7 Learning shall be encouraged Military books must be read 
The spirit of loyalty and filial piety must be educated before all 
thmgs T’oem-composing pastimes are not to be engaged in by 
samuiai To be addicted to such amusements is to resemble a 
woman A man born a samurai should live and die sword in hand 
Unless he is thus trained in time of peace, he will be useless in the 
hour of stress lo be brave and warlike must be his invariable 
condition 

8 Whosoever finds these rules too severe shall be relieved from 
service Should investigation show that any one is so unfortunate 
as to lack manly qualities, he shall be singled out and dismissed 
forthwith The imperative character of these instructions must 
not be doubted 

The plainly paramount purpose of these rules was to draw a 
sharp line of demarcation between the samurai and the courtiers 
living in Kioto 1 he dancing, the couplet-composing, the sump- 
tuous living and the fine costumes of the officials frequenting 
the Imperial capital were strictly interdicted by the feudatories 
Frugality, fealty and filial piety — these may be called the funda- 
mental virtues of the samurai Owing to the circumstances out 
of which his caste had grown, he regarded all bread-winning 
pursuits with contempt, and despised money To be swayed in 
the smallest degiee by mercenary motives was despicable in his 
eyes Essentially a stoic, he made self-control the ideal of his 
existence, and practised the courageous endurance of suffering 
so thoroughly that he could without hesitation inflict on his own 
body pain of the most horrible description Nor can the courage 
of the samurai justly be ascribed to bluntness of moral sensibility 
resulting from semi-savage conditions of life From the 8th 
century onwards the current of existence in Japan set with 
general steadiness in the direction of artistic refinement and 
voluptuous luxury, amidst which men could scarcely fail to 
acquire habits and tastes inconsistent with acts of high courage 
and great endurance The samurai’s mood was not a product 
of semi-barbarism, but rather a protest against emasculatmg 
civilization He schooled himself to regard death by his own 
hand as a normal eventuality The story of other nations shows 
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epqchs when death was welcomed as a rebcf and deliberately 
invited as a refuge from the mere weariness of living But 
wherever there has been liberty to choose, and leisure to employ, 
a painless mode of exit from the world, men have invariably 
selected it The samurai, however, adopted in harakm (dis- 
embowelment) a mode of suicide so painful and so shocking 
that to school the mind to regard it with indifference and 
perform it without flinching was a feat not easy to conceive 
Assistance was often rendered by a friend who stood ready to 
decapitate the victim immediately after the stomach had been 
gashed, but there were innumerable examples of men who con- 
summated the tragedy without aid, especially when the sacrifice 
of life was by way of protest against the excesses of a feudal 
chief or the crimes of a ruler, or when some motive for secrecy 
existed It must be observed that the suicide of the samurai 
was never inspired by any doctnne like that of Hegesias 
Death did not present itself to him as a legitimate means of 
escaping from the cares and disappointments of life Self- 
destruction had only one consolatory aspect, that it was the 
soldier^s privilege to expiate a crime with his own sword, not 
under the hand of the executioner It rested with his feudal 
chief to determine his guilt, and his peremptory duty was never 
to question the justice of an order to commit suicide, but to 
obey without murmur or protest* For the rest, the general 
motives for suicide were to escape falling into the hands of a 
victorious enemy, to remonstrate againht some official abuse 
which no ordinary complaint could reach, or, by means of a 
dying protest, to turn a liege lord from pursuing courses injurious 
to his reputation and his fortune This last was the noblest 
and by no means the most infrequent reason for suicide Scores 
of examples are recorded of men who, with everything to make 
existence desirable, deliberately laid down their lives at the 
prompting of loyalty 1 hus the samurai rose to a remarkable 
height of moral nobility He had no assurance that his death 
might not be wholly fruitless, as indeed it often pioved If the 
sacrifice achieved its purpose, if it turned a liege lord from evil 
courses, the samurai could hope that his memory would be 
honoured But if the lord resented such a violent and con- 
spic uous mode of reproving his excesses, then the faithful vassaFs 
retribution would be an execrated memory and, perhaps, 
suffering for his family and relatives Yet the deed was per- 
formed again and again It remains to be noted that the 
samurai entertained a high respect for the obligations of truth , 
“ A bushi has no second word,” was one of his favourite mottoes 
However, a reservation is necessary here The samurai’s 
doctrine was not truth for truth’s sake, but truth for the sake 
of the spirit of uncompromising manliness on which he based all 
his code of morality A pledge or a promise must never be 
broken, but the duty of veracity did not override the interests 
or the welfare of others Generosity to a defeated foe was also 
one of the tenets of the samurai’s ethics History contains 
many instances of the exercise of that quality 
Something more, however, than a profound conception of 
duty was needed to nerve the samurai for sacrifices such as he 
seems to have been always ready to make It is true 
that Japanese parents of the military class took pains 
to familiarize their children of both sexes from very 
tender years with the idea of self-destruction at any time 
But superadded to the force of education and the incentive of 
tradition there was a transcendental influence Buddhism 
supplied It The tenets of that creed divided themselves, 
broadly speaking, into two doctrines, salvation by faith and 
salvation by works, and the chief exponent of the latter prin- 
ciple IS the sect which prescribes meditation as the vehicle of 
enbghtenment Whatever be the mental processes induced by 
this rite, those who have practised it insist that it leads finally 
to d state of absorption, in which the mind is flooded by an illu- 
mination revealing the universe in a new aspect, absolutely free 
from all traces of passion, interest or affection, and showing, 
written across everything in flaming letters, the truth that for 
him who has found Buddha there is neither birth nor death, 
growth nor decay Lifted high above his surroundings, he is 
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prepared to meet every fate with indifference. The attainment 
of that state seems to have been a fact in the case both of the 
samurai of the military epoch and of the Japanese soldier to-day 
The policy of seclusion adopted by the Tokugawa adminis- 
tration after the Shimabara msurrection included an order that 
no samurai should acquire foreign learning Never- 
theless some knowledge could not fail to filter 
through the Dutch factory at Dcshima, and thus, a ^ 
few years before the advent of the American ships, Takashima 
Shuhan, governor of Nagasaki, becoming persuaded of the fate 
his country must invite if she remained obhvious of the world s 
progress, memorialized the Yedo government in the sense that, 
unless Japan improved her weapons of war and reformed her 
military system, she could not escape humiliation such as had 
just overtaken China* He obtained small arms and field-guns 
of modern type from Holland, and, repairing to Yedo with a 
company of men trained according to the new tactics, he offered 
an object lesson for the consideration of the conservative 
officials They answered by throwing him into prison But 
Egawa, one of nis retainers, proved a still more zealous reformer, 
and his foresight being vindicated by the appearance of the 
American war-vcsscIs in 1853, he won the government’s conh- 
dence and was entrusted with the work of planning and buildine 
forts at Shinagawa and Shimoda At Egawa’s instance rifle 
and cannon were imported largely from Europe, and their manu 
facture was commenced in Japan, a powder-mill also being estab- 
lished with machinery obtained from Holland Finally, in 
1862, the shogun’s government adopted the military system of 
the West, and oigamzcd three divisions of all arms, with a total 
strength of 13,600 officeis and men Disbanded at the fall of 
the shogunatc in 1867, this force nevertheless served as a model 
for a similar organization under the Imperial government, and 
in the meanwhile the principal fiefs had not been idle, some — as 
Satsuma — adopting English tactics, others following France or 
Germany, and a few choosing Dutch I here appeared upon the 

stage at this juncture a great figure in the person of Omura 
Masujiro, a samurai of the Choshu clan He established Japan’s 
first military school at Kioto in 1868 , he attempted to substitute 
for the hereditary soldier conscripts taken from all c lasses of the 
people, and he conceived the plan of dividing the whole empiie 
into six military districts An assassin’s dagger removed him 
on the threshold of these great reforms, but his statue now 
stands in lokyo and his name is spoken with reveitme by all 
his countrymen In 1870 Yamagata Aritomo (afterwards 
Field Marshal Prince Yamagata) and Saigo Isugumichi (after 
wards Field Marshal Marquis Saigp) returned from a tour of 
military inspection in Europe, and in 1872 they organized a 
corps of Imperial guards, taken from the three clans which had 
been conspicuous in the work of restoring the administrative 
power to the sovereign, namely, the clans of Satsuma, Choshu 
and Tosa They also established garrisons m Tokyo, Sendai, 
Osaka and KumamocO, thus placing the military authority in 
the hands of the central government Reforms followed quickly 
In 1872, the hyobusho, an office which controlled all matters 
relating to war, was replaced by two departments, one of war 
and one of the navy, and, in 1873, an Imperial decree substituted 
universal conscription for the system of hereditary militarism 
Many persons viewed this experiment with deep misgiving 
They feared that it would not only alienate the samurai, but also 
entrust the duty of defending the country to men unfitted by 
tradition and custom for such a task, namely, the farmers, 
artisans and tradespeople, who, after centuries of exclusion from 
the military pale, might be expected to have lost all martial spirit 
The government, however, was not deterred by these appre- 
hensions It argued that since the distinction of samurai and 
commoner had not originally existed, and since the former was 
a product simply of accidental conditions, there was no valid 
reason to doubt the military capacity of the people at large 
The justice of this reasoning was put to a conclusive test a few 
years later Originally the period of service with the colours 
was fixed at 3 years, that of service with the first and second 
reserves being 2 years each One of the serious difficulties 
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encountered at the outset was that samurai conscripts were too 
proud to stand m the ranks with common rustics or artisans, 
and above all to obey the commands of plebeian officers But 
patriotism soon overcame this obstac le I he whole country — 
with the exception of the northern island, Yezo — was parcelled 
out into SIX military districts (headquarters Tokyo, Osaka, 
Nagoya, Sendai, Hiroshima and Kumamoto) each furnishing a 
division of all arms and services There was also from 1876 a 
gua»'ds division in TokyC 1 he total strength on a peace footuig 
was 31 ,680 of aU arms, and on a wai footmg, 46, ^50 f he defence 
of Yezo was entrusted to a colonial militia It may well be 
supposed that to find competent officers for this army greatly 
perplexed its organizers The military school — now in Tokyo 
but originally founded by Omura in Kioto — had to turn out 
graduates at high pressure, and private soldiers who showed any 
special aptitude were rapidly promoted to positions of command 
French military instructors were engaged, and the work of 
translating manuals was carried out with all celerit> In 1877 
this new army of conscripts had to endure a crucial test it had 
to take the field agamst the Satsuma samurai, the very flower 
of their class, who m that year openly rebelled against the lokyo 
government The campaign lasted eight months , as there had 
not yet been time to form the reserves, the Imperial forces were 
soon seriously reduced in number by casualties in the field and 
by disease, the latter claiming many victims owing to detective 
commissariat It thus beuime necessary to luve recourse to 
volunteers, but as these were for the most part samurai, the 
expectation was that their hereditary instinct of fighting would 
compensate for lack of training That expectation was not 
fulfilled Serving side by side 111 the field, the samurai volun- 
teer and the heimin ^ regular were found to differ by precisely 
the degree of their respective training Ihc fact was thus 
finally established that the fighting qualities of the farmer and 
artisan reached as high a standard as those ol the bushi 

Ihciicc forth the stoiy of tlu Japanese aini\ is one of steady pro- 
gress and development In 1878 th< mihtarv duties of the empire 
were divided among three othces namely, the army department 
the gtnei vl staff and the inspection dep irtmcnt, vcdulo the six 
divisions of troops weic organized into three aimy coips 

In 1879 the total period of colour and reservt service became 10 
years In 1883 the penod ^^as extended to 12 years, the list of 
exemptions was abbreviated, and above all substitutKm was no 
longer allowed Great care was devoted to the training of officers , 
promotion went by merit, and at least ten ol the most promising 
officers were sent abroad cveiy year to study A eomorchcnsive 
svstem of education for the rank and fih w^as organised Great 
difficulty was experienced in procuring hoiscs suitable for cavalry, 
and indeed the Japanese army long remained weak m tins arm 
In 1880 tm whole littoral of the empire was divided into hve 
districts, e ich with its admiralty and its naval port, and the army 
being macU responsible for coast defence, a batteiy construction 
corps vraa formed Moreover, an exhaustive scheme was elaborated 
to secure full co-operation between the army and navy In 1888 
the seven divisions of the army first found themselves prepared to 
take tlic field, and, in 1893, a rc\iscd s>btcin of mobihz ition was 
sanctioned, to be put into oj>eration the follow ing year, for the Chino- 
Japanese War {qv) At this period the division, mobilized for 
service m tlic field, consisted of 12 battalioiib of infantry, 3 troops of 
cavalry, 4 batteries of held and 2 of mountain artillery, 2 companies 
of sappers and tram, totalling 18,492 of all irms with 5633 horses 
The guards had only 8 battalions and \ battenis (field) The 
field army aggregated over 120,000, with i()8 held and 72 mountain 
guns, and the totel of all forces, held, garnson and depot, was 220,580 
of all arms, with 47,220 horses and 294 guns Owing, however, to 
vaiioufa modifications necessitated by circumstances, the numbers 
actually on duty were over 240,000, with 6495 non combatant 
emplovecs and about 100,000 coolies who acted as earners The 
infantry were armed with the Murata single- loader rifle, but the 
held artillery was inferior, and the only two div isions ecjuipped with 
magazine rifles and smokeless powaci never came into action 
The experiences gained in this w ar bore large fruit The total term 
of service with the colours and the reserves was slightly increased , 
the colonial miiitm of Yezo (Hokkaido) was organized as a seventh 
line division , 5 new divisions were added, bringing the whole number 
of divisions to 13 (including the guards), a mixed brigade was 
stationed In Formosa (then newly added to Japan's dominions) , a 
high military council composed of field marshals was created , the 
cavalry was brigaded, the garnson arbllery was increased, strenuous 
efforts were nifiLde to improve the education of officers and men, 

* The general term for commoners as distinguished from samurai 


and lastly, sanitary arrangements undciwcnt much modification 
An arseu^ had been established in Tokyo, m 1868, for the manufac- 
ture of small arms and small-arm ammunition, this was followed 
by an arsenal in Osaka for the manufacture of guns and gun-am muni- 
tion, four powder factories were opened, and in later years big gun 
factoiies at Kiiie and Mororan Japan was able to make 12 inch 
guns m 1902, and her capacity for this kind of work was in 1909 
seH:ond to none She has her own patterns of nfle and field gun, 
so that she is independent of foreign aid so far as armaments arc 
concerned In 1900 she sent a force to North China to assist in 
the campaign for the relief of tlic foreign legations m Peking, and 
on that occdbiou her troops were able to observe at first hand the 
qualities and methods of I 2 uropcati soldiers In 1904 took place 
tne great wai with Russia (see Russo- Japanese War) After the 
war important changes were made m the direction of augmenting 
and improving the armed forces The number of divisions was 
increased to 19 (including the guards), of which one division is for 
servic< in Kore i and one for service in Manchuria Vaiious technical 
corps were oiganized, as well as horse artillery, heavy field artillery 
and machine gun units The held-gun was replaced by a quick 
lirer man iCacUued at Osaka and much attention was given to the 
question ot remounts -for, both in the w ir with China and in that with 
Russia, the liorsing of the cavalry had been poor Perhaps the most 
far reaching wh ingc in all annips of late years is the shortening 
of the term of service with the colours to 2 jears for the infantry, 
3 years remaining the rule lor other aims Ihis was adopted b> 
Japan after the war, the mfantry penod of service with the reserves 
being extended to 14^ y<^ars, and of course has the effect of greath 
augmenting the potv.nli il war strength As to this, figures arc kept 
secret, nor can any accurate approximation be attempted without 
danger ot error Rough estimates of Japan's war strength hav c, how 
ever, been made, giving 550,000 is *^he war strength ot the fust line 
army, plus 4 j,oo() for garnson > overseas and i5o,o(x> special rcserv^cs 
{hop'), 370,000 second line or /wbi, and ito,ooo (01 the fully trained 
portion of the tenitonal forces, 01 Kokumin hn All these branches 
can furtlier draw upon half trainee! elements to the number of aJiout 
800,000 to replace losses J ipaii s avail ible strength m the la^t 
resort foi home defence was recently (1909) stated bv the Russian 
Novoye Vremya at 1 oe-)0,ooo In 20 years, when the present svstem 
has produced its lull effect, the first line should be 740,000 strong, 
the second line 780,000, and the third line about ^,850,000 (3,000,000 
untrained and 850,000 partly tiamod) Details can bo foiinel in 
Journal of the /? United Servitc Institution, Dee 1909 Jan 1910 

At 20 years of age cverv Japanese subject, of whatever status, 
Ixxomes liable for military service But the difficulty of making 
service universal in the case of a growing population is* « - 
felt hero as m knuqK, and piaeticiUy tlie system has * **“ ^ 

elements ol the old fashioned conscription The minimum height is 
5 2 ft (artillery and engineers, 5 4 ft ) Iheie are four principal kinds 
of service, namely, seivice with the colours {genyeki), for two ycais, 
service with the fir^t reserves {yobi), for 7J years ^ service with the 
second reserves {*ioln), for 7 years, and service with the tenitonal 
troops {ko ktwiin Iiei) up to the age of Special reserve {hoj /) 
takes up men who, though liable for conscription and medically quali- 
fied, have escaped the lot for service with the colours It consists of 
two classes, one of men remaining ui the category of hojii for yk 
ypirs, the other for x J year, before passing into the tern tonal army 
Their puipose is similar to that of special 01 ersatz reseives elsewhere 
T!ic first class receives the usual short initial training Men of the 
second class, in ordinary circumstancts, piss, after their year's 
inability, to the trniUmal aimy untrained As for the first and 
s>e«oiid general reserves {yobi and kobi), each is called out twice during 
its full term for short ' re fresher ' courses After reaching the 
territorial army a man is relieved from all further tiainmg The 
total numbtr of youths eligible foi conscription each year is about 
435,000, but the annual contingent for full seiviee is not much more 
thin 100,000 ConseripU m the active army may be discharged 
before the expiration ot two ytars if their conducl ard aptitude are 
exception d 

A youth IS exempted if it be clearly established - that his family 
IS dependent upon ius Gainings Except for permanent defoimitu^ 
men arc put baciv for one year before being Imally rejected on medical 
rounds Men who have been convicted of ciime are disqualified, 
lit those who have been temporarily depnved of civil rights must 
present themselves for conscription at the termination of their 
sentence Educated men may enroll themselves as one-year v olun- 
teers instead of drawing; lots, this privilege of entry enduring up to 
the age of 28, after wl ich, service tor the full tenn without drawing 
lots IS imposed Residence m a foreign country secures exemption 
up to the age of 32 — j^rovided that official permission to go abroad 
has been obtained A man returning after the age of 32 is drafted 
into the turritoridl army, but if he returns before that age he must 
volunteer to receive training, otherwise he is taken without lot for 
service with the colours TThe system of volunteering is largely 
resorted to by persons of the j>etter classes An)^ youth who 

* The pnv ilege at first led to great abuses It became a common 
thing to employ some aged and indigent person, set him up as the 
head of a ' branch family " and give him for adopted son a youth 
liable to conscription 
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possesses certain educational qualifications is entitled to volunteer 
for training If accepted after medical nspection, he serves with 
the colours for one year, during three months of u Inch lime he must 
live m barracks — unlesa a special permit be granted by his com- 
manding officer A volunteer has to contribute to his maintenance 
and equipment, although youths who cannot affoid the full expense 
if otherwise qualified, are assisted by the state At the conclusion of 
a year's training the voluntfer is drafted into the fust reserve for 
years, and then into the second reserve for 5 years, so that his 
total period (i2| years! of service before passing into the territorial 
army is the same as that of an ordinary conscript The mam piirjx'isc 
of the one-ye*ar voluntanat, as m Germany, is to provide ofheers foi 
the reserves to territorial troops Qualified teachers m the public 
service arc only liable to a very short initial trainii g, after w Inch the> 
pass at once into the territorial army T3ut if a teacher abandons 
that calling before the age of 28, he becomes lialilc, without lot,‘ to 
two >ears with the colours, unless he adopts the alternative of 
volunteering 

Officers arc obtained in two ways There arc S’x local preparatory 
cadet schools {yonen-^akho) in various parts of the empire, for 
Officers 13 to 15 Aftir 3 years at one of 

these schools^ a graduate spends 21 months at the 
central picparatory school {chtw-yonen gakko), Tokyo, and if he 
graduates with sufficient credit at the latter institution, he becomts 
eligible for admission to the officers' college [shiha i~gaKko) without 
further test of profacicncy The second method of obtaining officers 
IS by competitive examination for diiect adinission to the officers 
eolLge In either ease the cadf t is sent to servo with the colouis 
for 6 to 12 months ns a private and non commi ,sioned offir^^r, before 
commencing his course at the officers' college I he period of study 
at the officers college is one year, and aftei gridiidfin>, successfullv 
the cadet seivcs with troops for 0 months on probation If at the 
tnd of that tunc he is favourably u ported on, he is commissioned 
as a sublieutenant Young officers of engineers and artilluv 
receive a year's further training at a special college Officers' lanks 
are the same as in the British army, but the nomcnclatun is mon. 
simple Ihc terras, with Ihcir bnglish equivalents, aic shot (second 
lieutenant), chia (^l^^t lieutenant), tat (captain) shosi (major) 
chusa (lieut -colonel), taisa (colonel), •ihosho (major general), chup 
(lieu t -general), laisho (general), gensui (held m irshal) All these 
except iho last apply to the same relative ranks in the nav> lYo 
motion of officers in the junior grades is by scnioritv or merit, but 
after the rank of captain all promotion is by merit, and thus man> 
officers never rise higher than captain, in which case retirement is 
compulsory at the age of 48 Exc ept in the highe st ranks, a certain 
minimum period has to be spent in e ich rank b( fore piomotion to 
the next 

There are three grades of pnvat(.s nppci saldicis {joio-het), first 
cla‘S soldicis {itto'sotsu), and second ehss soldiers {ntto-sotsu) A 
Soldiers pnvate on joining is a sex. nid class soldier 1 or 
proficioncy and good conduct lie is raised to the rank 
of ^rst class soldier, and ultimately to that of upper soldier Non 
commissioned officers arc obtained fiom tin ranks, or from those 
v\ho wish to make soldiering a profession, as m European armies 
Ihc grades are corporal {gOi^htf), sergeant {gitft<:o), sergeant major 
{socho) and special sergeant majoi {tohumu'socho) 

The pay of the conscript is, as it is everywhere, a trifle (is lod 
3s oj^d per month) The profcssioutd non-commissioncd officers 
are better paid, the lowest grad^ receiving three times as much as | 
an upper soldier Othcers pay is roughly at about three-quarters of 1 
the rates prevailing in Gcrman\, sublieutenants receiving about ' 
£\4, captains colonels £2 ^8 pei iimum, Ac Pensions fen ofliccrs 
and non commissioned ofheers, according to scale , can be claimed 
after It years' colour service 

The emperor is the commander- in chief of the army, and theorcti 
cally the solo source of military authoiity, which ho exercises through 
a general staff and a war dcparfmtnt, with lUc assistance of a board 
of field maishals {gensui fn) The general stall has for chief a field 
marshal, and ffir vice chief a general or lieutenant general It 
includes bt sides the usual general staff departments, various survc^ 
and topographical officers, and the military college is under itsdircc 
tion The war department is presided over by a general officer on the 
active list, who is a member of the cabinet without being nccessanlj 
affected by nunistenal changes There arc, further, artillery and 
engineer committees, and a remount bureau The headquarters of 
coast defences under general officers arc 1 okyn, Yokohama, Shimono 
seki and Yura The whole empire is divided into three miUtaiv 
distncts — eastern, central and western — each undci the command 
of a general or lieutenant general The divisional headquarters arc 
as follows Guard Toky6, I Tokyo, II Sendai, III Nagoya, 
IV Wakayama, V Hiroshima, VI Kumamoto, VII \sahikawd, 
VIII Hirosaki, IX Kasanava, X Ilimmi, XI Senzui, XII Kokura, 
XIII Takata, XIV Utsonomia, XV I^ushimi, XVT Kiolo, XVII 
Okayama, XVIII Kurume Some of these divisions are perminently 

^ Conscription without lot is thus the punishment for all failures 
to comply with and attempts to evade the military laws 

^ Sons of officers' widows, or of officers m reduced circumsfances, 
are educated at these schools either free or at reduced charges, 
but .ire required to complete the course and to graduate 
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1 on foreign service, but their recruiting areas m Japan are mamtained 
There arc also four cavair\ brigades, and a number of unassignc 1 
regiments of field and mountain artillery, as well as gaiTison irtillcrv 
and army technical troops The organization of the actn i army bv 
regiments is 176 infantry regiments of ^ battalions, 27 cavalrv 
regiments, 30 field artillery regiments each of 6 and 3 mountain 
artillery regiments each of 3 batteries, b regiments and <> battalions 
of siege, heavy held and foi tress artillery, 20 battalions engineers 
19 ‘Supply and transport battalions 

Ihc medical seivice ls oceptionally well organized It rcceivcxl 
unstinted praise from European and American cxpcits who observ cd 
it closely during the wars of 1900 and 1904-5 The 
establishment of surgeons to each division is approxi 
raatcly 100, .ind arrangements complete in every detail 
arc made for all lines of medical assistance Much help is rendered 
by the red cross society of Japan, which has an income ot 2,000,000 
yen annually, a fine hospital in lokyo, a large nursing staff and two 
specially built and equipped hospital shipb During the early part 
of the campaign in Pt*chili, in 1900, the Trench column entiuslcd its 
wounded to the care of the Japanese 

Ihc staple ai tide of commissariat for a Japanese army m the field 
IS hoshti (dried ncc), of which three days supply can casilj be carried 
m a bag by the solditr When reijuircd foi use the nee 
being placed m water, swells to its original bulk, and is -SupP'r 
eaten with a relish of silted fish, dried sea weed or pickled plums 
The task of provisioning an aim> on these lines is comparativ cl\ 
simple The Japanese soldier, though low m stature, is well set 
up, muscular and hardy He has gicat powers of endurance, and 
manoeuvres with remarkable celcrit)^ doing everything at the run 
if necessarv , and continuing to lun without distress for a kngth ot 
time astonishing to European observers He is greatl> subject 
however, to attacks of kakke (ben ben), and if he has rccouis* to 
meat diet, which appears to be the best preventive, he will probabh 
lose something of ms capacity foi prolonged rapid movement In 
attacks with apparent mdilfeicncc to danger, presirvcs hu cheerful 
ness amid hardships, is splendidly j^atnotic and has always shown 
himself thoroughly amenable to diseiphne 
Of the many educational and training establishments, the most 
important is the nkugur datgakk(\ or annv college, whtie officers, 
(generally subalterns), are prepareif for service in the 
upper ranks and for staff appointments, the course of cchool^ 
study extending over three > ears Ihc I oyama school ^ 
stands next m import mce I he eouiscs pursued there arc attended 
chiefly bv subaltein officers of dismounted blanches, non commis 
sioncd officeis ilso Ixing allowed to take the musketry course The 
term of training is five months \ oung officeis of the scientific 
branches aie instructed at the hihogakko (school ot aitillciv and 
engineers) fhcrc a.c, further, two special schools oi gunner) — one 
for held, the other for ganison irhllery, attended chiefly by captains 
and senior subaltcins of the two brai dies Iheie is an inspection 
department of imhtiry education, the inspector general being i 
licutcnant-geneial, under whom are fifteen fmld and general officers, 
who act IS inspectors of the v irious schools and colleges and ot 
military educational m ittcis in general 

The Japanese officer s pay is small and his mode of life frugal He 
lives out of bairaeks, fre(juently with his own family His uniform 
IS plam and inexpensive, ‘ and he has no desire to exchange it for 
mufti He has no mcss expenses, contribution to a band, or luxuries 
of any kind, and as he is nearly always without pnvate means to 
supplement his pav, his habits are thoroughly economic il He 
devotes himself absolutely to his profession, living tor nothing else, 
and since he is strongly imbued vMth an elfectivi conception of the 
honour of his cloth, instinees of his inclining disgrace bv debt or 
dissipition are exceptional The samurai miy br* s,iid to have been 
revived in the officers of the modern army, v ho preserve and act 
up to all the old tiaditions 1 he system of promotion has < videntlv 
much to do with this good result foi no Japanese officii can hope to 
rise above the rank of captain unless, by showing himself really 
zealous and capable, he obtains from his commanding officer the 
recommendation without which all higher educational opportunities 
are closed to hun \et promotion by merit has not dt generated 
into promotion by favour, and corruption appears to be virtually 
absent In the stormiest days of pailiamcntary warfare, when 
charges of dishonesty were frtcly prefcired by parly ptflilicians 
against dl departments of officialdom, no whisjxji evci impeachotl 
the intceritv of army officeis 

The Uaining of the troops is thorough and strictly progressive, 
the responsibility of the company, squadron ind battery commanders 
for the training of their conmands, and the latitude granted 
them m choice of means being as m Germany, the keystone of the 
system 

Originally the government engaged French officers to i^si^L in 

* Uniform tlocs not vary according to regiments or divisions 
There is only one type for the whole of the infantry, one for the 
cavalry, and so on (see Uniforms, Navai and Military) 
Officers largely obtain their unfforms and equipment, as well as 
their l^oks and teclmical literature through the Kai ko sha, which 
is a combined officers' club, benefit society and co op< ratwe trading 
association to which nearly all belong 
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organizing the army and elaborating its system of tactics and 
'Strategy, and during several years a military mission of Freuch 
P . oJhcers resided in Tokyo and rendered valuable aid to the 
At VI,, M Japanese Afterwards German officers were employed, 
** ® ^ with Jakob Meckel at thtir head, and they left a 

perpetually grateful memory But ultimately the services of 
foreigners were dispensed with altogether, and Japan now adopts 
the plan of sending picked men to complete their studies in 
Europe Up to 1904 she followed Germany in military matters 
almost impucitlv, but since then, having the expeiicnce of her 
own great war to guide her, she has, instead of modelling herself 
on any one foreign system, chosen from each whatever seemed most 
desirable, and also, in many points, taken the initiative herself 
When the power of the sword was nominally restored to the 
Impenal government m 1868, the latter planned to devote one-fourth 


Military 
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of the state's ordinary revenue to the army and navy 
Had the estimated revenue accrued, this would have given 
a sum of alx)ut 3 millions sterling for the two services 
But not until 1871, when the troops of the fiefs were finally dis 
banded, did the go\ ernment hnd itself in a position to include in the 
annual budgets an adequate appropriation on account of armaments 
rhenceforth, from 1872 to 1890, the ordinary expenditures of the 
army varied from three-quarters of a million sterhng to millions, 
and the extraordinary outlays ranged from a few thousands of pounds 
to a quarter of a million Not once in the whole period of 2 5 years 
— if 1877 (the year of the Satsuma rebellion) be excepted — did the 
state's total expenditures on account of the army exceed i J millions 
sterling, and it ledounds to the credit of Japan s financial manage- 
ment that she was able to organize, equip and maintain such a 
foice at such a small cost In 1896, as shown above, she virtuallv 
doubled her army, and a projiortionate increase of expenditure 
ensued, the outlays for mainten incc pimping at once from an average 
of about 1 4; millions sterling to millions, and growing thenceforth 
with the organization of the new army, until in the year (1903) 
preceding the outbreak of war with Russia, they reached the figure 
of 4 millions Then again, in igot), six divisions were added, and 
idditional expenses had to be incurred on account of the new over- 
seas gariisons, so that, m 1909, the ordinary outlays reached a total of 
7 millions, or about one seventh of the ordinary revenue of the state 
This takes no account of extraordinar)^ outl lys incurred for building 
forts and barracks, providing new pattems of equipment, &c In 
1909 the latter, owing to the necessity of replacing the weapons 
used ill the Russian War, and in particular the field artillery gun 
(which was m 1905 only a semi-quickfircr), involved a relatively 
large outlay 

The Navv — The traditions of Jaoan suggest that the art of 
navigation wa^) not unfamiliar to the inhabitants of a country 
Parly Consisting of hundreds of islands and abounding in 
Japanese bays and inkts Some interpreters of her cosmo- 
ivar- graphy discover a great ship in the “ floating bndge 
vessels heaven ” from which the divine procreators of the 

islands commenced Iheir work, and construe in a similar sense 
other poetically named vehicles of that remote age But though 
the seas were certainly traversed by the earlv invaders of Japan, 
and though there is plenty of proof that in medieval times the 
Japanese flag floated over merchantmen which voyaged as far as 
Siam and India, and over piratical craft which harassed the 
coasts of Korea and China, it is unquestionable that in the 
matter of naval architecture Japan fell behind even her next- 
door neighbours Thus, when a Mongol fleet came to Kiushiu in 
the 13th century, Japan had no vessels capable of contending 
against the invaders, and when, at the close of the i6th century, 
a Japanese army was fighting in Korea, repeated defeats of 
Japan's squadrons by Korean war-junks decided the fate of the 
campaign on shore as well as on sea It seems strange that an 
enterprising nation like the Japanese should not have taken for 
models the great galleons which visited the Far East in the second 
half of the i6th century under the flags of Spam, Portugal, 
Holland and England With the exception, however, of two 
ships built by a castaway English pilot to order of I) eyasu, no 
effort m that direction appears to have been made, and when 
an edict vetoing the construction of sea-going vessels was issued 
in 1636 as part of the Tokugawa policy of isolation, it can 
scarcely be said to have checked the growth of Japan’s navy, 
for she possessed nothing worthy of the name It was to the 
object lesson furnished by the American ships which visited 
Yedo bay m 1853 and to the urgent counsels of the Dutch 
that Japan owed the inception of a naval policy A seamen’s 
training station was opened undei Dutch instructors in 1855 
at Nagasaki, a buildmg-slip was constructed and an iron factory i 
established at the same place, and shortly afterwards a naval : 


school was organized at Tsukiji in Yedo, a war-ship the 
“ Kwanko Maru ” ^ — presented by the Dutch to the shogun’s 
government — bemg used for exercising the cadets To this 
vessel two others, purchased from the Dutch, were added in 
1857 and 1858, and these, with one given by Queen Victoria, 
formed the nucleus of Japan’s navy In i860 we find the 
Pacific crossed for the first time by a Japanese war-ship — the 
“ Kwannn Maru ” — and subsequently some young officers were 
sent to Holland for instruction in naval science In fact the 
Pokugawa statesmen had now thoroughly appreciated the im- 
perative n^cd of a navy. Thus, m spite of domestic unrest 
which menaced the very existence of the Yedo government, a 
dockyard was established and fully equ pped, the place chosen 
as its site being, by a strange coincidence, the village of Yoko- 
suka where Japan’s first foreign ship-builder. Will Adams, had 
lived and died 2 50 years previously This dockyard was planned 
and Its construction superintended by a Frenchman, M Bert n 
But although the Dutch had been the first to advise Japan s 
acquisition of a navy, and although French aid was sought in the 
case of the important and costly work at Yokosuka, the shogun’s 
government turned to England for teachers of the art of man- 
time warfare Captain Tracey, R N , and other British officers 
and warrant-officers weie engaged to organize and superintend 
the school at Tsukiji Ihey arrived, however, on the eve of the 
fall of the Tokugawa shogunate, and as the new administra- 
tion was not prepared to utilize their services immediately, they 
returned to England It is not to be inferred that the Im- 
perial government underrated the importance of organizing a 
naval force One of the earliest Impenal rescripts ranked a 
navy among ‘ the country’s most urgent needs ” and ordered 
thit it should be “ at once placed on a firm foundation ” But 
during the four years immediately subsequent to the restoration, 
a semi-mterregnum existed in military affairs, the power of the 
sword being paitly transferred to the hands of the sovereign and 
partly retained by the feudal chiefs Ultimately, not only thi 
I vessels which had been in the possession of the shogunate b t 
also several obtained from Europe by the great feudatories hacj 
to be taken over by the Imperial government, which, on reviewing 
the situation, found itself owner of a motley squadron of 17 war- 
ships aggregating 13,812 tons displacement, of which two were 
armoured, one was a composite ship, and the rest were of wood 
Steps were now taken to establish and equip a suitable naval 
college in Tsukiji, and application having been made to the 
British government for instructors, a second naval mission was 
sent from I ngland m 1873, consisting of 30 officers and warrant- 
officers under Commander (afterwarcis Vice-Admiral Sir) Archi- 
bald Douglas At the very outset occasions for active service 
afloat presented themselves In 1868, the year after the fall of 
the shogunate, such ships as could be assembled had to be sent 
to Yezo to attack the main part of the Tokugawa squadron 
which had raised the flag of revolt and retired to Hakodate 
under the command of the ^h6gun’s admiral, Enomoto Then 
m 1874 the duty of (onvoymg a fleet of transports to Foimosa 
had to be undertaken , and in 1877 sea power played its part in 
crushing the formidable rebellion in Satsuma Meanwhile the 
work of increasing and organizing the navy went on steadily 
The first steam war-ship constructed in Japan had been a gun- 
boat (138 tons) launched in 1866 from a building-yard estab- 
lished at Ishikawajima, an island near the mouth of the Sumida 
river on which Tokyo stands At this yard and at Yokosuka 
two vessels of 897 tons and 1450 tons, respectively, were 
launched in 1875 Japan now found herself com- 

petent not only to execute all repairs but also to build ships of 
considerable size An order was placed in England in 1875, 
which produced, three years later, the “ FusO,” Japan’s first 
ironclad (3717 tons) and the Kongo ” and “ Hiei,” steel- 
frame sister-cruisers of 2248 tons Meanwhile training, prac- 
tical and theoretical, in seamanship, gunnery, torpedo-practice 
and naval architecture went on vigorously, and in 1878 the 
Japanese flag was for the first time seen in European waters, 

* The term maru sub‘>equently became applicable to merchantmen 
only, war-ships being distinguished as kan 
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floating over the cruiser ** Seiki ” (1897 tons) built in Japan and 
navigated solely by Japanese The government, constantly 
sohcitous of mcreasing the fleet, inaugurated, in 1882, a pro- 
gramme of 30 cruisers and 12 torpedo-boats, and in 1886 this 
was extended, funds bemg obtained by an issue of naval loan- 
bonds But the fleet did not yet include a single battleship 
When the Diet opened for the first time in 1890, apian for the 
construction of two battleships encountered stubborn opposition 
in the lower house, where the majority attached much less im- 
portance to voting money for war-ships than to reducing the 
land tax Not until 1892 was this opposition overcome in 
deference to an order from the throne that thirty thousand 
pounds sterling should be (ortributed yearly from the privy 
puise and that a tithe of all official salaries should be devoted 
during the same interval to naval needs Had the house been 
more prescient, Japan’s position at the outbreak of war with 
China in 1894 would have been very different She entered the 
(ontest with 28 fighting craft, aggiegating 57,600 tons, and 24 
torpedo-boats, but among them the most powerful was a belted 
cruiser of 4300 tons Not one battleship was included, whereas 
China had two ironclads of nearly 8000 tons each Under these 
conditions the result of the naval conflict was awaited with much 
anxiety in Japan But the Chinese suffered signal defeats (see 
( riiNo- Japanese War) off the Yalu and at Wei-hai- vvei, 
and the victors took possession of 17 Chinese craft, including one 
battleship Ihe resulting addition to Japan’s fighting foicc 
was, however, insignificant But the naval strength of Japan 
did not depend on prizes Battleships and cruisers were ordered 
and launched in Europe one after the other, and when the Russo- 
Japanese War {qv) came, the fleet promptly asserted its pnysu al 
and moral superiority in the surprise of Port Arthur, the battle of 
the loth of August 1904, and the crowning victory of Tsushima 

As to the (le\elopmont of the navy from 1903 onwards, it is not 
possible to detail with absolute accuracy the plans laid down by the 
ulmiralty in lokyf), but the actual state of the fleet in the year 
1900 will be apparent from the figures given below 

Japans na/al strength at the outbicak of the war with Russia 


in 1901 was — 

Number 

Displacement 
1 ona 

Baltlcships 

6 

84,652 

Armoured cruiser 

8 

7^982 

Other cruist rs 

44 

III 470 

Dcstroycis 

19 


lorpedo-boats 

Bo 

7»ii9 

1 otals 

I osses durm„ the v\ ai w c 1 e -- 

157 

28'(,74i 

Battleships 

Cruisers (second and sm illcr 

- 

27 300 

classes) 

cS 

18,009 

Destioyers 

2 

705 

Torpedo boal 

/ 

557 

Totals 

19 

4^571 

The captured vessels rcpaiied and added 

to the fleet wei e — 

Battleships 

5 

62,524 

C ruisers 

II 

71,270 

Destroycis 

5 

1,740 

Totals 

21 

n5,5V> 


The vessels hmlt or purchased after the war and up ti) the close 
01 1908 were 


Battleships 

Armoured ciiiisirs 

4 


4 

56,700 

Other cruisers 

5 

7,000 

Destroyers 

33 

12,573 

Torpeefo-boats 

5 

760 

Totals 

51 

148,533 

Some of the above have been superannuated, and the serviceable 
fleet m 1909 was — 

Battleships 

Armourea cruisers 

Other cruisers, coast defence 


191,380 

12 

130,683 

ships and gun-boats 

47 

165,253 

Destroyers 

Torpedo-boats 

55 

20,508 

11 

7.258 

Totals 

204 

515,082 


lo the foregoing must be added two armoured cruisers — the 
“ Kurama'* (14,000) launched at Yokosuka in October 1907, and the 
“Ibuki ' (14,700) launched at Kure in November 1907, but no other 
battleships or cruisers were lanl dov^ n m Japan or ordt red abroad up 
to the dost of itjo8 

Ihere are four naval dockyards, namely, at Yokosuka, Kure, 
Sasebo and Maizaru Twenty-one vessels built at \okosuka 
since 187G included a battleship (19,000 tons) and ^ 
an irmoured cruiser (14,000 tons), sevc 1 built at Kure . 

since 1898 inchidcd a battlcsh’p Oo,oo i tons) and ai ^ 
aimoured cruiser (i4,f->oo tons) The yards at Saselx) and M\izuiu 
had not yet been used in 1909 for constructing large vessels lwi> 
private yards — the Mitsubishi at Nagasaki and Kobe, and the Kawa- 
saki at tlu latter place — have built scvcial ciuisers, gunboats and 
torpedo craft, and are eompetent to under! ike more impoitant work 
Nevertheless in 1909 J ipan did not yet possess complete indcpend 
ence in this matter, for she was obliged to have recourse to foreign 
countries lor a part of the steel used in ship building Kure imiiu 
factures practically all the steel it requires, itid there is a governintnl 
sieel foundry at Wakainatsu on which moic than 3 millions sterling 
had been spent m 1909 but it did not yet ket p pace w ith the country s 
nteiB When this independence has been attuned, it is hoped to 
effect an economy of about 18 on the outlay foi naval constiuc- 
tion, owing to the cheapness of manual labour and the disappearance 
loth of the manufaciurci's piofit and of the expenses of transfer 
from Euiope to Japan 

There arc five admiralties — Yokosuka, Kure, Sasclxi, Maizuru and 
l^ort Arthur, and four naval stations — lakeshiki (in Isushinia), 
Mekong (m the Pescadores), Ominato and ( hmhai (m southern 
Korea) 

The nav v i-, manned partly by conscripts ind partly by volunteers 
About 5i)Oo aie takin every year, and thu ratio is, approximately, 
35% of volunteers and 45% of consenpts The period p 
of active service is 4 years and that of servnee with the 
reserve 7 years On the average 200 cadets arc admitted ycaily, ('f 
whom 50 arc cUf^ineirs, and in 1900 the pcisonncl of the navy con 
sisted of the following — 


Admirals, eombativi ind non-combativ e 77 

Officers, combative ani’ nou-combahve, below the 

lank of idiniiil 2,807 

Warrant offictrs 9»‘^7a 

f>liK jacket 20,007 

Cadets 721 


Total 4'’)4^7 


The hijjhest educational institution for the navy is the nav'al staff 
college, in which there art five courses for officers alone The 
gunnery and torpedo schools are attended by officers, „ 
ind also by selected w irrant-oflicers and bluejackets, 
who consent to extend their service There is also ^ 
a mechinical school for junior engineers, warrant officers and ordi- 
nary artificers 

At the naval cadet academy — originally situated m Tokyo but 
now at Etajima near Kure — aspiiants for service as naval officers 
receive a ^ years acadi mical course and r year's training at sea, 
and, fmall>, there is a nival engineering college collateral to the 
naval cadet academy 

Since 1882, foreign instruction h^s been whollv dispensed with in 
the Japanese navy, since 1880 she has manufactured her own 
prismatic powder since 1891 she has been able to make quick firing 
guns and Sehwartzkopf torpedoes, and in 1897 one of her officers 
invented a particulaily^ potent explosive, called (after its inventor) 
Shimose pow (let 

Finance — Under the feudal system of the Toicugaw'a (1603- 
1871) all land in japan was regarded as state pioperty, and 
parcelled out into 276 fiefs, great and small, which were 
assigned to as many feudatories These were em- ^ 

powered to raise revenue for the support of their 
households, for administrative purposes, and for the maintcnanie 
of troops The basis of taxation varied greatly in difftrent dis- 
tricts, but, at the time of the Restoration in 1867, the general 
principle was that four-tenths of the gross produce should go to 
the feudatory, six-tenths to the farmer In practice this rule 
was applied to the rice crop only, the assessments for other 
kinds of produce being levied partly in money and partly in 
manufactured goods Forced labour also was exacted, and arti- 
sans and tradesmen were subjected to pecuniary levies The 
yield of rice in 1867 was about 154 million bushels,^ of which 
the market value at prices then ruling was £24,000,000, or 

^ The reader should be warned that absolute leeuracy cannot be 
claimed for statistics compiled before the Mciji era 
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240,000,000 ym ^ Hence the grain tax represented, at the lowest 
calculation, 96,000,000 yen When the administration reverted 
to the emperor in 1867 the centra’ treasury was empty, and the 
funds hitherto employed for governmental purposes in the fiefs 
continued to be devoted to the support of the feudatories, to the 
payment of the samurai, and to defra\ mg the expenses of local 
administration, the central treasury receiving only whatever 
might remain after these various outla> s 

Ihe ishogun himself, whose income amounted to about 
£3,500,000, did not, on abdicating, hand over to the sovereign 
cither the contents of his treasury or the lands from which he 
denved his revenues He contended that funds for the govern- 
ment of the nation as a whole should be levied from the people 
at large Not until 1871 did the feudal system cease to exist 
The fiefs being then converted into prefectures, their revenues 
became an asset of the central treasury, less 10 % allotted for 
the support of the former feudatories - 

But during the interval between 1867 and 1871, the men on 
whom had devolved the direction of national affairs saw no relief 
from crippling impecuniosity except an issue of paper 
money This was not a no\elty in Japan Paper 
money had been knoun to the people since the middle 
of the 17th century, and in the era of which we arc now writing j 
no less than 1694 varieties of notes were in ''irculation There | 
were gold notes, silver notes, cash-notes, nce-notes, umbrella- j 
notes, ribbon-notes, lathe-articlc-notes, and so on through an 
interminable list, the circulation of each kind being limited to j 
the issuing fief Many of these notes had almost ceased to have ' 
any purchasing power, and nearly all were regarded by the j 
people as evidences of official greed The first duty of a I 
centralized progressive administration should hue been I 
to reform the currency The political leaders of the time I 
ippreciated that dutv, but saw themselves compelled by stress 
of circumstances to adopt the very device which in the hands 
of the feudal chiefs had produced such deplorable results Iht 
ordinary revenue amounted to only 3,000,000 while 

the extraordinary aggregated 29,000,000, and was derived 
w holly from issues of paper rnonev or other equally unsound 
sources 

Even on the abolition of feudalism in 1871 the situation was 
not immediately relieved The land tax, which constituted 
ad Tax feudal revenues, had been 

assessed by varying methods and at v^aiious rates 
by the different feudatoiies, and re-assessment of all the land 
became a preliminary essential to establishing a uniform system 
Such a task, on the basis of accurate surveys, would have involved 
years of work, whereas the financial needs of the s<^ate had to be 
met immediately Under the pressure of this imperative 
necessity a rc-asscssment was roughly made m two years, and 
being continued ^he^eaftcr with greater accuracy, was completed 
in 1881 Ihis survey, eminently liberal to the agncultunsts, 
issigned a value of 1,200,000,000 yen to the whole of the arable 
land and the treasury fixed the tax at 3 % of the assessed value 
of the land, which was about one-half of the real market value 
Moreover, the government contemplated a gradual reduction 
of this already low impost until it should ultimately fall to i % 
Circumstances prevented the consummation of that purpose 
The rate underwent only one reduction of J %, and thereafter 
had to be raised on account of war expenditures On the whole, 
however, no class benefited more conspicuously from the change 
of administration than the peasants, since not only was their 
burden of taxation light, but also they were converted from mere 
tenants into actual proprietors In bnef, they acquired the 
fee-simple of their farms m consideration of paying an annual 
rent equal to alxiut one sixty-sixth of the market value of the 
land 

In 1873, when these changes were effected, the ordinary 
^ The yen is a siU er com worth about 2s to yen ^ £1 
- In addition to the above grant, the feudatories were allowed to 
retain the reserves in their treasuries, thus many uf the feudal 
nobles found themselves possessed of substantial fortunes, a considcr- 
aWc part of which they generally devoted to the support of their 
former vassals 


revenue of the state rose from 24,500,000 yen to 70,500,000 yen 
But seven millions sterling is a small income for a country 
confronted by such problems as Japan had to solve 
She had to build railways , to create an army and ^tvenue 
a navy , to organize posts, telegraphs, prisons, 
police and education , to construct roads, improve harbours, 
light and buoy the coasts , to create a mercantile marine , to 
start under official auspices numerous industrial enterprises 
which should serve as object lessons to the people, as well as 
to lend to private persons large sums m aid of similar projects 
Thus, living of necessity beyond its income, the government 
had lecouise to further issues of fiduciary notes, and in propor- 
tion as the volume of the latter exceeded actual currency 
requirements their spec le value depreciated 

This question of paper currency inaugurates the story of bank- 
ing, a stor> on almost every page of which are to be found 
inscribed the names of Prince ltd, Marquis Inouye, Banks 
Marquis Matsukata, Count Okuma and Baron 
I Shibusawa, the fathers of their country’s economic and financial 
progress in modem times The only substitutes for banks in 
feudal davs were a few private firms— “ households ” would, 
perhaps, be a more (orrect expression — w'hich received local 
taxes m kind, converted them into money, paid the proceeds to 
the central government or to the feudatories, gave accommo- 
dation to officials, did some exchange business, and occasionally 
extended accommodation to private individuals They were 
not banks in the Occidental sense, for they neither collected 
funds by receiving deposits nor distributed capital by making 
loans "Ihe various fiefs were so isolated that neither social 
nor financial intercourse was possible, and moreover the mercan- 
tile and manufacturing classes were regarded with some disdain 
by the gentr> The people Imd never been familiarized with 
combmations of capital for productive purposes, and such a 
thing as a joint-stock company was unknown In these circum- 
stances, w hen the administiation of state affairs lell into the hands 
of the men who had made the restoration, they not only lacked 
the first essential of rule, money, but were also without means 
of obtaining any, for they could not collect taxes in the fiefs, 
these being stdl under the control of the feudal barons, and in 
the absence of widely organized commerce or finance, no access 
to funds presented itself Doubtless the minds of these men 
were sliarpened bv the necessities confronting them, yet it speaks 
eloquently for their discernment that, samurai as they were, 
without any business training whatever, one of their first essays 
was to establish organizations which should take charge of the 
national revenue, encourage industry and promote trade and 
production by lending money at comparatively low rates of 
interest The tentative c haiac ter of these attempts is evidenced 
by frequent changes There was first a business bureau, then a 
trade bureau, then commcicial companies, and then exchange 
companies, these last being established m the principal cities 
and at the open ports, their personnel consisting of the three 
great families — Mitsui, bhimada and Ono — ^houses of ancient 
repute, as well as other wealthy merchants m Kioto, Osaka and 
elsewhere 1 hese exchange companies were partnerships, 
though not stiictly of the joint stock kind I hey formed the 
nucleus of banks in Japan, and their functions included, for the 
first time, the receiving of deposits and the lending of money to 
mei chants and manufacturers They had power to issue notes, 

and, at the same time the government issued notes on its own 
account Indeed, in this latter fact is to be found one of the 
motives for organizing the exchange companies, the idea being 
that if tire state’s notes were lent to the companies, the people 
would become familiarized with the use of such cufrency, and 
the companies would find them convenient capital But this 
system was essentially unsound the notes, alike of the treasury 
and of the companies, though nominally convertible, were not 
secured by any fixed stock of specie Four years sufficed to 
prove the unpracticality of sucl>€in arrangement, and in 1872 the 
exchange companies were swept away, to bs succeeded in July 
1873 by the establishment of national banks on a system which 
t ombined some of the features of English banking with the general 
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bases of American Eacli bank had to pay into the treasury 
6o % of Its capital in government notes It was credited in 
return with interest-bearing bonds, which bonds were to be left 
in the treasury as security for the isaue of bank-notes to an equal 
amount, the banks being required to keep in gold the remaining 
40 % of their capital as a fund for converting the notes, which 
conversion must always be effected on application The eUbora- 
tors of this programme were Ito, Inouye, Okuma and Shibusawa 
They added a provision designed to prevent the establishment 
of too small banks, namely, that the capital of each bank must 
bear a fixed ratio to the population of its place of busmess 
Evidently the mam object of the treasuiy was gradually to 
replace its own fiat paper with convertible bank-notes But 
experience quickly proved that the scheme was unworkable 
The treasury notes had been issued m such large volume that 
shaip depreciation had ensued, gold could not be procured 
except at a heavy cost, and the balance of foreign trade being 
against Japan some 300,000,000 yen in specie flowed out of the 
country between 1872 and 1874 

It should be noted that at this time foicign tiadc was still invested 
with a perilous character m Japanese eyes In early days, whdo 
the Dutch had 11*60 access to her ports, they sold her so much and 
lx>ught little in return that an immense quai tity of the precious 
metals flowed out of her coffers Again, when over sea trade was 
renewed in modern times, Japan's exceptional financial condition 
p>resented to foreigners an opportunity of which they did not fail 
to take full advantage Foi, during her long centuries of seclusion, 
gold had come to hold to silver in her coinage a ratio of i to 8, so 
that gold cost, in teims of silver, only one half ot what it cost in 
the West On the other hand, the treaty gave foreign traders the 
right to exchange their own silver coins against Japanese, weight 
for weight, and thus it fell out that the foreigner, going to Japan 
with a supply of Mexican dollars, could buy with them twic< as much 
gold as they had cost in Mexico Japan lost very heavily by this 
system, and its effects accentuated the diead with which her medieval 
experience had 1 iveslcd foreign commerce flius, when the 
balance of trade swayed heavily in the wrong direction between 
1872 and 1874, the fact created undue consternation, and moreover 
there can be no doubt that the drafters of the bank regulations had 
ovoi estimated the quantity of available gold in the country 

All tlicse things made it impossible to keep the bank-notes long 
m circulation They were speedily returned for conversion, no 
deposits came to the aid of the banks, nor did the public make any 
use of them Disaster became inevitable The two great firms of 
Ono and Shimafl i, which had stood high in the nation s estimation 
alike in feudal and in Impenal days, closed their doors in 1872, a 
panic ensued, and the cnculation of nuncy ceased almost entirely 

Evidently the banking system must be changed 1 ht government 
1 x)wed to necessity They issue 1 1 n \ ised code of banking regula- 
tions which substituted tieasury notes in the place of 
specie Each bank was thenceforth required to invest 
80 % of il^ capital in (> % state Ixjnds, and these 
being lodged with the treasury, the bank became 
competent to issue in c qual quantitv of its own notes, 
forming with the remaindiT of its capital a reserve of tieasury notes 
lor purposes of redemption 1 his was a complete subversion of the 
government's origin ff scheme But no alcei native offered Besides, 
tho situation presented a new feature Th< lu rcditary pensions 
of the feudatories had been commuted with bonds aggregating 
174,000,000 yen Were this large volume of Ixinds issued at once, 
their heavy depreciation would be likely to follow, and moreover 
their holders, unaccustomed to dealing with financial problems, 
might dispose of tho bonds and invest the proceeds in hazardous 
enterprises To devise some opportunity for the safe and profitable 
employment of these bonds seemed, therefore, a piessmg necessity, 
and the newly organized national banks offered such an oppiortunity 
I or bond holders, combining to foim a bank, continued to draw 
from the treasury 6 % on their bonds, while they acqnued power to 
issue a corresponding amount of notes which could be lent at profit- 
able rates The programme v/oiked well Whereas, up to 1876, 
only five banks were established under the original regulations, the 
number under the new rule was 151 in 1879, their aggregate capital 
having growm in the same interval from 2,000,000 yen to 40,000,000 
yeny and their note issues from less than 1,000,000 to o\ er 34,000,000 
Here, then, was a rapidly growing system resHng wholly on stuto 
credit Something like a mania for bank organizing declared itself, 
and in 187S the government deemed it necessary to legislate 
against the establishment of any more national l^nks, and to 
limit to 34,000,000 yen the aggregate note issues of those already in 
existence 

It IS possible that the conditions which prevailed immediately 
after the establishment of the national banks might have developed 
some permanency had not the Satsuma rebellion broken out in 1877 
Increased taxation to meet military outlay being impossible in such 
circumstances, nothing offered except recourse to further note 
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issues The result was that b> 1881 , fourteen years after the Restora- 
tion, notes whose face value aggregated 164,000,000 yen had been 
put into circulation, the treasury possessed specie amounting to 
only 8,000, ooo yen, and 18 paper yen could be purchased witli 
10 silver ones 

Up to 1881 fitful efforts had been made to strengthen the specie 
value of fiat paper by throwmg quantities of gold and silver upon 
the market from time to time, and 23,000,000 yen had _ 
been devoted to the promotion of industncs whose 
products, It was hoped, would go to swell the list of c--/./- 
exports, and thus draw specie to the country But payments 
these devices weie now finally abamloned, and the 
government applied itself steadfastly to reduemg the volume of the 
fiduciary currency on tho one hind, and accumulating a specie 
reserve on the other Ihe steps of the programme were simple 
By cutting down administrative expenditure, by transferring 
certain charges from the tieasury to the local communes, by sus- 
pendmg all grants in aid of provincial pubhc works and private 
enterpnses, and by a moderate mc^'ease of tlic lax on alcohol, an 
annual sui*plus of revenue, totalling 7,500,000 yen^ was secured 
I his was applied to reducing tho volume of the notes in circulation 
At the same time, it was resulveil that all officially conducted 
industrial and agricultural works should be sold — since their purpose 
of instruction and example seemed now to have betn sufficiently 
aclueved — and the process, together with various securities (aggre 
gating 26,ooi^),ooo yen in lace value) held by the treasuiy, were 
applied to the purchase of specie Had tho government entered the 
market openl> as a seller ot its own fiduciarv notes, its credit must 
have suffered There were also ample reasons to doubt whether any 
available stores of precious metal remained in the country In 
obedience to elementary economical laws, the cheap money had 
steadily driven out the de ir, an<l although the government mint at 
Osaka, founded in 1871, had struck gold and silver coins woith 
80,000,000 yen bet^^ccn that date and i88i, the customs returns 
showed that a great part of this metall c currency had flowed out 
of the country In these circumstances Japanese financiers decided 
tliat only on eourst remained the treasury must play the part of 
national banker 1 Produce and manufactures destined for export 

must be purchased by the state with fiduciary notes, and the 
metallic proceeds of their sales abroad must be collected and stored 
in tho treasury This programme required the establishment of 
consulates m the chief marts of the Occident, and the organization 
of a gicat ucnti-al bank — the present Bank of Japan — as well as of a 
secondary bank — the present Specie Bank of Yokohama — the former 
to conduct transsctions with native producers and manufacturers, 
the latter to finance tlu business of exportation The outcome of 
these various arrangements was that, by the middle of 1885, the 
volume of fiduciary notes had been reduced to 119,000,000 yen^ 
their depreciation had fallen to 3 %, and the metallic reserve of the 
treasury had increased to 45,000,000 yen The resumption of specie 
payments was then announced, and became, in the autumn of that 
year, an accomplished fict hrom the time when this programme 
began to be elteetivi, [apan entered a period of favourable b'ilance 
of trade According to accepted economic theories, the influence of 
an appreciating cuirenc\ should lx to encourage imports, but the 
converse was seen m Japan s case, for from 1882 her exports annually 
exceeded her imports, the maximum txce«s being reached in 1886, 
the very year after the resumption of specie payments 

Ihe above facts deserve to hguic largely m a retrospect of Japanese 
finance, not merely bec«iuse thev set forth a fine economic feat, 
mdicating clear insight, good organizing capacity, and c )ui igeons 
energy, but tIso because volumes of adverse foreign criticism were 
written in the margin of the story dunng the course of the incidents 
It embodies Now jap in was charged with roblnng her own people 
because she bought their goods with fiaper moniy and sold tliem for 
specie, again, she was acciiscvl of an official conspiracy to rum the 
foreign local banks because she purchased exporters' bills on Europe 
and America at rate® that defied ordinary competition, and while 
some declared that she was plainly without any understandmg of 
her own doings, others predicted that lier heroic method of dealing 
with tho problem would pa^alv^e industry, interrupt trade and 
produce widespread suffering Undoubtedly, to carry the currency 
of a nation from a discount of 70 or 80 % to par m the course of 
four years, reducing its volume at the same time from 160 to 119 
million yen^ was a financial enterprise violent and daring almost to 
rashness The gentler expedient of a fo*'eign loan would have 
commended itself to tho majority of economists But it may be 
here stated, once for all, that until hoi final adoption of a gold 
standard in 1897, the foreign money market was pnctically closed 
to Japan Had she borrowe 1 abroad it must have been on a sterlmg 
basis Receiving a fixed sum m silver, she would have ha{l to dis- 
charge her debt in rapidly appreciating gold Twice, indeed, she 
had recourse to London for small sums, but when she came to cast 
up her accounts the cost of the accommodation stood out in deterrent 
proportions A 9 % loan, placed in England m 1868 and paid off 
m 1889, produced 3,750,000 yen, and cost altogether 11,750,000 yen 
in round figures, and a 7 % loan, made in 1872 and paid off in 1897, 
produced 10,750,000 yen, and cost 36,000,000 yen These consider- 
ations were supplemented by a strong aversion from incurring 
pecuniary obligations to Western states before the latter had consented 
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to restor<* Japan’s judicial and tanf? autonomy The example of 
Egypt showed what kind of fate might overtake a bemi-mdependent 
state falhng into the clutcnes of foreign bond-holders Japan did 
not wish to fetter herself witli foreign debts while strugghng to 
emerge from the rank of Oriental powers 

After the revision of the national bank regulations, semi-official 
banking enterprise won such favour m public eyes that the govern - 
ment found it necessary to impose limits This 
/ conservative policy proved an incentive to private 
® banks and banking companus, so that, by the year 
1883, no less than 1093 banking institutions were m 
cKistence throughout Japan with an aggregate capital of 900,000,000 
^en 13 ut these v\eie entirely lacking in arrangements for com 
bination or lor equalizing rates of interest, and to correct such 
defects, no lcc»s than ultimately to constitute the sole note issumg 
institution, a cential bank (the Bank of Japan) was organized on 
the model of the Bank of Belgium, with nue regard to correspond- 
mg mstitutions m other Western countiies and to the conditions 
existing in Japan Established m 1882 with a capital of 4,000,000 
yew, this bank has now a capital of jo millions, a security reserve of 
206 millions, a note issue of 260 mill ons, a specie reserve of 160 
millions, and loans of 525 millions 

The banking machinery of the country being now complete, in 
a general sense, steps were taken m 1883 for converting the national 
banks into ordinary joint stock conceins and foi the redemption of 
all their note-issues Each national bank w,is roquiied to deposit 
with the treasury the gov eminent paper kept in its strong room as 
security for its own notes, and further to take from its annual 
profits and hand to the treasury a sum equal to 2 A % of its notes 
in circulation With these funds the central bank was to purchase 
state Ixmds, devoting the interest to redeeming the notes oi the 
national banks Formed with the object of disturbing the mono' 
market as little as possible, this programme encountered two 
obstacles The fust was that, in view of the Bank of Japan’s pur- 
chases, the market price of state bonds rose rapidly, so that, whereas 
official financiers had not expected them to reach par before 1897, 
they were quoted at a consideiable premium in 1886 The second 
VI as that the treasury having in 1886 initiated the jjolicy of con- 
verting its 6 % bonds into 5 % consols, the former no long< r produced 
interest at the rate estimated for the purposes of the banking scheme 
The national banks ihus founa themselves 111 an cmoariassing 
situation and began to clamour for a revision of the programim 
Hut the goveniment, seeing compensations for them in other 
directions, adhered firmly to ts scheme 1 cw problems nave 
caused greater controversy m modem Jajian than this (jucstion of 
the ultimate fate of the nation il banks Not until 1896 could the 
Diet be induced to pass a bill providing for their dissolution at the 
close of their charter terms, or their conversion into ordinary j( int 
stock concerns without any note issuing powar, ind not until 1809 
did their notes cease to be legal tender Out of a total of 15J of 
these banks, 1^2 continued business as private institutions, and the 
rest vvcie absorbed or dissolved Already (1890 and 1893) nimute 
legul'tions had been enacted bringing all the banks and banking 
institutions- -except the special banks to be presently described— 
within one system of semi-annual balance-sheets and official auditing, 
while in the case of savings banks the directors' 1 esponsibihty was 
declired unlimited and these banks were requiicd to lodge socuiity 
with the treasury for the protection of their depositors 

Just as the ordinary banks were all centred on the Bank of Japan ^ 
and moie or less connected with it, so m 1895, a group of special 
. institutions, called agricultural and commercial banks, 
spec M were organized and ccnticd on a h>pothec bank, the 
* object of this system being to supply cheap capital 
to farmcis and manufacturers on the sccuiity of real estate The 
hypothec bank had its head office in Tdkyo and was authorized to 
obtain funds by issuing premium bcanng bonds, while an agncul- 
tuial and industrial bank was established in each prefecture anel 
receive! assistance from the hypothec bank Two years later 
(1900), an industrial bank — sometimes spoken of as the crddtt 
mobtlier of ]apan — was brought into existence under olhcial auspices. 
Its purpose being to lend money against bonds, debentures and shares, 
as well as to public corporations These various institutions, 
together with clearing houses, bankers' associations, the Hokkaido 
colonial bnnk, the bank of 1 ormosa, savings banks (including a 
p<5st-officc savings bank), and a mint complete the financial maeh - 
neiy of modern jajian 

Reviewing this ehaptci of Japan's material development, we find 
Review of that whereas, at the beginning of the Meiji era (1867), 
BanUng the nation did not possess so much as one banking 
Bevetop* institution worthy of the name, forty years later it 
meat had 2211 banks, with a paid-up capital of /40, 000, 000, 

reset ves of £12,000,000, and deposits of £147,000,000, and whereas 

^ T he Bank of Japan was established as a joint-stock company m 
1882 The capital in 1909 was ^0,000,000 yen In it alone is 
\ csted note issumg power There is no hmit to its issues against 
gold or silver coins and bullion, but on other securities (state Iwnds, 
treasury bills and other negotiable bonds or commercial paper) its 
is-kucs are limited to 120 millions, any excess over that hgure being 
subject to a tax of 5 pi r annum 


there w'as not one savings bank in 1867, there were 487 in 
1906 with deposits of over £^0,000,000 The average yearly 
dividends of these banks m the ten years ending 1906 vaned between 
9 I and 9 9 % 

Necessa»’ily the movement of industrial expansion was accom- 
panied by a development of insurance business The btgmnmgs 
of this kmd of enterprise did not become visible, how- 
ever, until 1881, and even at that comparatively 
recent date no Japanese laws had yet been enacted for the control 
of such operations Ihc commercial code, published in March 1890, 
was the earliest legislation which met the need, and from that time 
the number of insurance companies and the volume of their trans 
actions grew rapidly In 1897 there were 35 companies with a total 
paid-up capital of 7,000,000 yen and policies aggregatmg 971,000,000 
yen, and m 1906 the corresponding figures were 65 companies, 

22.000. 000 yen paid up and policies of 4,149,000,000 yen Ihe 
premium reserves grew in the same period from 7,000,000 to 

108.000. 000 The net profits of these companies in 1906 were (in 
round numbers) 10,000,000 yen 

The origin of clearing houses preceded that of insurance companies 
m Japan by only two years (1879) Osaka set the example, which 
was quickly followed bv lokyu, Kobe, Yokohama, , 

Kidto and Nagoya In 1898 the bills handled at 
these mstitutions amounted to 1,186,000,000 yen, and 
in 1907 to 7,484,000,000 yen Japanese clearing houses are modellecl 
after those of London and New York 

Exclianges existed in Japan as far back as the close of the 17th 
century At that time the income of the feudal chiefs consisted 
almost entirely of rice, and as this was sold to brokers, „ 
the latter found it convenient to meet at fixed times bourses 
and places for conducting their business Originally their trans- 
actions were all for cash, but afterwards they devised lime bargains 
which ultimately developed into a definite form of exchange The 
leform of abuses incidental to this sy^stem attracted the early 
attention of the Meiji government, and in 1893 a law was promul- 
gated for the control of exchanges, which then numbered 14O 
Under this law the minimum share capital of a bourse consti 
tuted as a joint-stock company was fixed at 100,000 yen, and the 
whole of its property became liable for failure on the part of its 
brokers to implement their contracts There were 51 bourses m 
1908 

Not less remarkable than this economic development was the 
laige part acted in it by officialdom Ihere w^ere two reasons for 
this One was that a majority of the men gifted with ^ 
onginahty and foresight were drawn into the ranks of 
the administration by the great cuirent of the revolu- 
tion, the other, that the leucUl system had tended to 
check rather than to encourage material development, 
since the limits of each fief were also the limits of 
economical and indu»tnal entei prise Ideas for combination and 
co-operation had been confined to a few families, and there was 
nothing to suggest the organization of eompanics nor any law to 
protect them if organized Thus the opening of the Meiji eia found 
the Japanese nation wholly unqualified for the commercial and 
manufacturing competition in which it was thenceforth required 
to engage, and therefore uwn those who had brought the country 
out of its isolation there devolved the responsibility of speedily 
preparing then fellow countrymen for the new situation To these 
leaders banking facilities seemed to be the first need, and steps were 
aceordmgly taken in the manner already described But how^ to 
educate men of affairs at a moment’s notice ? How to replace by a 
spint of intelligent progress the ignorance and conservatism of the 
hitherto despised traders and artisans ? When the first bank was 
organized, its two foundeis — men who had been urged, nay almost 
compelled, by officialdom to make the essay — were obliged to raise 
four-fifths of the capital themselves, the general public not being 
willing to subsciibe more than one-fiith — a petty sum of 500,000 
yen — and when its staff commenced their duties, they had not the 
most shadowy conception of what to do That was a failliful 
icflection of the condition of the business world at laige If the 
initiativ c of the people themselves had been awaited, Japan’s career 
must have been slow indeed 

Only one eouise offtreci, namely, that the government itself 
should organize a numbei of productive enterprises on modern lines, 
so that they might serve as schools and also as models Such, as 
already noted under Industries, was the programme adopted 
It provoked much hostile cnticism from foreign onlookers, wffio had 
learned to decry all official incursions into trade and industry, but 
had not properly appreciated the special conditions existing in Japan 
The end justified the means At the outset of its administration we 
find the Meiji government not only forming plans for tlie circulation 
of money, building railways and organizing posts and telegraphs, 
but also establishing dockyards, spinning mills, pnnting-houscs 
silk-reeling filatures, paper-making factories and so forth, thus b) 
example encouraging these kinds of eiiterpnse and by legislation 
providing for their safe prosecution Yet progress was slow One 
by one and at long intervals joint-stock companies came mto 
existence, nor was it until the resumption of specie payments in 
1880 that a really effective spirit of enterpnse manifested itself 
among the people Railways, harbours, mines, spinning, weaving 
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paper-making, oil-refinmg, bnck-makiiig, leather-tanning, glass 
making and other mclustnes attracted eager attention, and whereas 
the capital subscnbed for such works aggregated only 50,000,000 yen 
in 1886, it exceeded 1,000,000,000 yen in 190O 

When specie payments were resumed in 1885, the notes issued 
by the Bank of Japan were convertible into silver on demand, the 
Adoption standard being thus definitely adopted, a com- 

the aoid reversal of the system inaugurated at the 

standard establishment of the national banks on Piince Itos' 
return fiom the United States Japanese financiers 
believed from the outset in gold monometallism But, m the first 
place, the country's stock of gold was soon driven out by her depre 
ciated fiat currency, and, in the second, not only were all other 
Oriental nations silver-using, but also the Mexican silver dollar had 
long been the unit of account in Far Eastern trade Ihus Japan 
ultimately drifted into silver monometallism, the silver yen becoming 
her unit of currency So soon, however, as the indemnity that she 
received from Chma after the war of 1894-95 had placed her m 
possession of a stock of gold, she determined to revert to the gold 
standard Mechanically speaking, the operation was very easy 
Gold having appreciated so that its value m terms of silver had 
exactly doubled during the first 30 years of the Mciji era, notlung 
was necessary except to double the denominations of the gold coins 
in terms of yen^ leaving the silver subsidiary coins unchanged 
Thus the old 5 yen gold piece, weighing 2 22221 mom me of 900 fine- 
ness, became a lo-yen piece in the new currency, and a new 5 yen 
piece of half the weight was coined No change whatever was 
required in the reckonings of the people The yen continued to be 
their com of account, with a fixed sterling value of a small fraction 
over two shillings, and the denominations of the gold coins were 
doubled Gold, however, is little seen in Japan, the whole duty 
of currency is done by notes 

It is not to be supposed that all this economic and financial 
development was unchequered by periods of depression and seveie 
panic There were m fact six such seasons in 1874, 1881, 1889, 
1897, 1900 and 1907 But no year throughout the whole period 
failed to witness an increisc in the number of Japan's industrial 
and commercial companies, and in the amount of capital thus 
invested 

To obtain a comprehensive idea of Japan’s state finance, the 
simplest method is to set down the annual revenue at q^uinquenmal 
penods, commencing witn the year 1878-1879, because 
_ it was not until 1876 that the system of duly compiled 

Keyenue published budgets canu into existence 


Rfvfnue (omitting fractions) 


, , 1 Onhnarv Revenue 

Extraordinary Revenue 

Total Revenue 

X car • 

(millions of yen) 

(millions of yen) 

(millions of yew) 

1878-91 

53 

<3 

02 

1883-4 

76 

7 

83 

1888-9, 

74 

18 1 

92 

I 893 -4 i 

80 

28 1 

114 

1898 9 

133 

87 ' 

220 

1I903 4 

224 

3 b 

1 2O0 

j 1908 9 

470 

M 4 1 

O20 


The most sinking feature of the above table is the rapid growth 
of revenue during tlie last three ptriods So signal was the growth 
that the revenue may be said to have sex tu pled in the 15 years 
ended 1909 This was the result of the two great wars m which 
Japan was involved, that with China in 1894-95 and that with 
Russia in 1904-5 The details will be presently shown 

Turning now to the expenditure and pursuing the same plan, we 
have the following figures — 


Expenditure (omitting fractions) 



Ordinary 

Extraordinary 

Total 

Year 

Expenditures 
(miUions of yen) 

Expenditures 
(millions of yen) 

Expenditures 
(millions 01 yen) 

1878-9 

5 b 

5 

61 

1883-4 

68 

15 

83 

1888-9 

66 

15 

81 

1893-4 

64 

20 

84 

1898-9 

119 

lOI 

220 

1903-4 

170 

80 

250 

1908-9 ! 

427 

193 j 

O20 


It may be here stated that, with three exceptions, the workmg of the 
budget showed a surplus in every one of the 41 years between 1867 
and 1908 


^ The Japanese fiscal year is from Apiil i to March 31 


The sources from which revenue is obtained are as follow — 


Ordinary Revenue 



1894-5 

1898-9 

1903 -4 

1908-9 


Millions 

Millions 

Millions 

Millions 


of yen 

of yen 

of yen 

of yen 

Taxes j 

1 70 50 

90 20 

146 10 

299 01 

Receipts from stamps 
ancl Public Lncki 
takings 

14 75 

3300 

96 87 

164 00 

Various Receipts 

4 58 

3 67 

8 15 

II 48 


It appears from the alx^vc that during 15 years the weight of taxation 
increased fourfold But a correction has to be applied, first, on 
account of the tax on alcoholic liquors and, secondly, on account of 
customs dues, neither of which can properly be called general imposts 
The former grew from lO millions in 1894-1895 to 72 millions in 
1908-1909, and the latter from 5;^ millions to 41^ millions If these 
increases be deducted, it is found that taxes, properly so called, 
grew from 70 5 millions in 1894-1895 to 207 80 millions m 1908-1909, 
an increase of somewhat less than threefold Otherwise stated, 
the burden per unit of population 111 1894-1895 was 3s 6d , whereas 
m 1908-1909 it was 8s 4d To understand the principle of Japanese 
taxation and the manner in which the above development took 
place, it is necessary to glance briefly at the chief taxes separately 

1 he land tax is the principal source of revenue It was originally 
fixed at 3 % of the assessed value of the land, but m 1877 this ratio 
was reduced to 2^ %, on which basis the tax yielded 
from 37 to 38 million yen annually After the war with 
China (1894-1895) the government proposed to increase this impost 
m order to obtain funds for an extensive programme of useful 
public works and expanded aimaments (known subsequently as the 
^ first post helium programme ' ) By that time the maikct vahu 
of agricultural land had largely appreciated owing to impro\ed 
communications, ami urban land commanded greatly enhanced 
prices But the lower house of the diet, considering itself guardian 
of the farmers interests, refused to endorse any increase of the tax 
Not until 1889 could this re distance be overcome, and then only on 
condition that the change should not be operative for more than 
5 years I he amended rates were 3 3 % on rural lindsand 5 ”0 on 
urban building sites Thus altered, the tax produced 4fi,ooc),ooo 
yeUy but at the end of the five-year penod it would have reverted to 
its old figure, had not war with Russia broken out An increase 
was then made so that the impost varied from 3 % to 17^ % accord- 
ing to the class of land, and under this new system the tax yielded 
85 millions rhv^s the exigencies of two wars had augmented it 
from 38 millions in 1889 to 85 millions m 1907 

the ineome t'^x was introduced m 1887 it was on a graduated 
scale, varying f ’ om i % on incomes of not less than 300 yew, to 3 % 
on incomes of 30,000 yen and upwards At these. „ 
rates the tax yielded an insignificant revenue of about 

2.000. 000 yen In 1899, a revision was eflected for the purposes of 
the first post helium piogramme i his revision increased the number 
of classes from five to ten, incomes of 300 yen standing at the bottom 
and income I of 100,000 yen or upwards at the top, the minimum and 
maximum rates being i % and 5^ I he tax now pioduced 
approximately 8,000,000 yen Finally in iqo/j, when war broke 
out with Russia, these rates wcie again revised, the minimum now 
becoming 2 %, and the maximum 8 2 Thus revised, the tax 
yields a revenue of 27,000,000 yen 

The business tax was instituted in 1896, after the war with China, 
and the rates liavc remained unchanged hor the purposes of the 
tax all kinds ol business ire divided into nine classes, 
and the tax is levied on the amounts of sales (wholesale oui,ine^', 
and retail), on lental value of buildings, on number of 
employees and on amount of capital The yield from the tax grows 
steadily it was only 4,500,000 yen in 1897, it figured at 

22.000. 000 yen in the budget for 1908-1909 

Ihe above three imposts constitute the only direct taxes m Japan 
Among indirect taxes the most important is that upon alcoholic 
liquors It was inaugurated in 1871, doubled, roughly « 
speaking, m 1878, still further increased thenceforth at . 

intervals of about 3 years, until it is now approximately 
twenty times as heavy as it was originally The liquor ’ 
taxed is mainly sake, the rate is about 50 sen (one shilling) per 
gallon, and the annual yield is 72,000,000 yen 

In 1859, when Japan re-opened her ports to foreign commerce, 
the customs dues were fixed on a basis of 10 % ad valorem^ but this 
was almost immediately changed to a nominal 5 % - 

and a teal 3 % The customs then yielded a very^ Duties 

petty return — not more than three or four million yen 
— and the Japanese government had no discretionary power to 
alter the rates Strenuous efforts to change this system were at 
length successful, and, m 1899, the tariff was divided mto two 
sections, conventional and statutory, the rates m the former being 
governed by a treaB^ valid for 1 2 years , those in the latter being fixed 
at Japan s will Thmgs icmaincd thus until the war with Russia 
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compelled 4 revision of the statutory tanff Under this system 
the ratio of the duties to the value of the dutiable goods was about 
15 b5 % The customs yield a revenue of about 12,000,000 yen 
In addition to the abov c there are eleven taxes, some in existence 
before the war of 1904-5, and some created for the purpose 
of carrying on the war or to meet the expenses of a post 
helium programme 


Other 

T»xeB» 


Taxes in existence before 1904-1905 


Yield 

(millions of yen) 


Name 

Tax on soy 
I ax oh sugar 

Minmg tax 2 

Tax on bourses 2 

Tax on issue of bank note«> i 

Tonnage dues J 

Taxes created on account oI the war ^ 1904-5) or in its immediate 
sequel 

Yield 

Nnme (millions of yen) 

Consumption tax on textile fabrics 19} 

Tax on dealers in patent mcdicint*s | 

fax on Communications 2I 

Consumption tax on kerosc n ^ 1 1 

Succession tax ij 

Also, as shown above, tho lind tax was intrtased by ^9 milhons. 
the mcome tax by 19 millions, tho business tax by 15 millions, ami 
the tax on alcoholic Injuois by 15 millions On the whole, if taxes 
of general incidence and those of special iiuidcnco be lumped to- 
gether, it appears that the burden swelled fiom i(jo,ooo,ooo yeti 
before the war to 000, 000 aftei it 

The government of Japan carries on many manufacturing under- 
takings for purposes of military and ilaval equipment, for ship 
Ht te building, for the construction ot railway rolling stock, 
MoaoaoUe mimufacture of tt legraph and light house 

end fonron founding and btecl-making, for printing, 

tdctueea * paper making, and so forth Theft are 48 of these 
institutions, giving cmploymciu to 108,000 male opera 
tives and 23,000 female, together with 0:5,000 laliourcrs Jhit the 
financial results do not appear indeptiidently in tho general budget 
Three other government undertakings, how c ^ er, constitute important 
budgetary items they are, the profits dcri\cd from the postal 
and telegraph services, 39,000,000 yen, secondly, from forests, 

13.000. 000 yen, and thirdly, from railways, 37,000,000 yen The 
government further exercises a monopoly of three important staples, 
tobacco, salt and camphor In each case the crude article is pro 
duce 1 by pruite individuals from whom it is taken over at a fair 
price by the government, and, having bten manufactured (if neccs 
sary), it is resold by government agents at fixetl prices The tobacco 
monopoly yields a profit of some 33,ooo,otx) yen, the salt monemoly 
a profit of 12,000,000 >en, and the camphor monopoly a profit of 

1.000. 000 yen Ihus the ordinary revenue of the state consisted 

in 1008-1909 of —*• 

Yen 

Proceeds of taxes * 320,000,000 

Proceeds of state enterprises (posts aii<l tele- 
graphs, forests and railways) 89,000,000 

Proceeds of monopolies 56,000,000 

Sundries x i ,000,000 


Total 


470,000,000 


The ordinary expenditures of the nine departments of state aggre- 
gated— in 1908 1909—427,000,000 yen, so that there was a surplus 
revenue of 49,000,000 yen 

Japanese budgets have long included an extraordinary section, 
so called because it embodies outlays of a special and terminable 
t^rimrdtnarv distinguished from ordinary and pefpetii 

Bxoendtiurea recurring expenditures The items in this extra 

^ ordinary section tJOBsessed deep interest in the j^cars 

1 890 and 1907, because they disclose d the special programmes mapped 
out by Japanese financiers and statesmen after the wars with China 
and Russia lioth programmes hod the same bases — expansion of 
armaments and development of the country s material resources 
After her war with China, Japan received a plain intimation that she 
must either fight again after a few years or resign herself to a career 
of msignificance on the confines of the Far East No other mter- 


pretation could be assigneii to the action of Russia, Germany and 
France in requiring her to retrocede the territory which she had 
acquired by right of conquest Tapaii therefore made provision 
for the doubling of her army and her navy, for the growth of a 
mercantdo manne qualified to supply a sufiiciency of troop-ships, 
and for the development of resources which should hghten the burefen 
of these outlays 

The war with Russia ensued nine years after these preparations 
had begun, and Japan emerged victorious It then seemed to the 
onlookmg nations that she would rest from her warlike efforts 
On the contrary, just as she had behaved after her war with China, 
80 she now behaved after her war with Russia — made arrange 


ments to double her army and navy and to develop her material 
resources The government (lrafte<l for the year 1907-1908 a budget 
with three salient features hirst, instead of proceeding to deal in a 
leisurely manner with the greatly increased national oebt, Japan’s 
financiers made dispositions to pay it off completely in the space ot 
30 years Secondly, a total outlay of 422,000,000 yen was set down 
tor improving and expanding the army and the navy lhirdl>, 
expenditures aggregating 304,000,000 yen were estimated for produc- 
tive pnrpases All these outlays, included in the extraordinary 
section of the budget, were spread over a series of years Commencing 
m 1907 and ending m iqi 3, ‘^<> that the disbursements would reach 
their maximum in the fiscal >ear 1908-1909 and would thenceforth 
decline with growing lapility To finance this programme three 
constant sources of annual revc nue were provided, namely, increased 
taxation, yielding some 30 millions yearly, domestic loans, varying 
from 30 to 40 millions each year , and surpluses of ordinary revenue 
amounting to from 45 to 75 millions I here were also some excep- 
tional and temporary assets such a^* 100,000.000 yen remaining 
over from the war fund, 50 millions paid by Russia for the main- 
tenance of her officers and soldiers during their imprisonment in 
japan; occasional sales of state properties and so forth But the 
backlxine of the selitme was the continuing revenue detailed above 

Tlic house of rcpresfnta lives unanimously approved this pro 
gramme By the bulk of the nation, however, it was regarded with 
something like consternation, and a very short time sufficed to 
demonstrate its impracticability From the beginning of 1907 a 
cloud of commercial and industiial depression settled down upon 
Japan, partly because of so colossal a programme of taxes and 
expenditures, and partly owing to excessive speculation dtinn.^ the 
year ipcX) and to unfavourable financial conditions abioad To 
float domestic loans htcame a hopeless task, and thus one of the three 
souiccs of extiaordmaiy icnCaIuc ceased to be available Thcie 
remained no alternative but to modify the programme, and this was 
accomplished by extending the original period of years so as cor 
responding! y to reduce the annual outlays I he n ition, however, as 

represented by its leading mtn of affaiis, clamoured tor still more 
drastie mtasur(*s, and it became evident tiiat the government 
must study retrenchment, not expansion, eschewing above all things 
*ny increase of the country s indebtedness A change of ministry 
took place, ard tin new eal met drafted a programme oil five bases 
hrst, that dl ( xjx*n<'htufes should be brought within the margin of 
actual visible icvtiiiu , loans being wholly abstained from, secondly, 
that the estirnitrs should not include any anhdp.itcd surpluses of 
ye\il> rt venue, thirdly, that appiopnationsof at least 50,000,000 yen 
should Ik annually set aside to form a suiKing fund, the whole of 
the foreign debt being thus txtinguished in 27 years, fourthly, 
thrtt the slate railwa>s should be placed in a separate account, all 
their profits being dcvotid to extensions and repairs, and fifthlv, 
that the period for completing the pOi>t helium programme should be 
extended from 0 < ars to 11 This scheme had the '‘fleet of icstoring 
confidence m the soundness of the nation il finances 

National Debt — When the fiefs were surrendered to tlie sovereign 
at the beginning of the Meiji era, it was decided to provitle fe^t the 
feudil nobles an 1 the sdumrai by the payment of lump sums in 
commutation, or by binding to them public bonds, the interest on 
which should constitute i suuict f)f 11 eum'' The result of this trails 
action was that boml's having a tuial face value of 191,500,000 yen 
were issued, ind re id> money pavmenls were made aggregating 
21,250 000 yen ‘ I his was the foundation ot Japan's national debt 
Indeed, these public bonds may be said to have lepresented the 
hulk ot the state s liabilities during the flist 25 years of the 
Meiji period The government had also to take over the debts 
of the ieefs, amounting to 41^000.000 yen, of which 2i,5ex),ooo yen 
were paid with interest bcanng bonds, the remamdci with ready 
money If to the aloove figures be addc d two foi clgn loans aggregating 
16,500,000 yen (completely repaid by the yeai 1897), a loan of 

15,000,000 yen incurred on account of the Satsuraa revolt of 1877, 
loans of 33,oex>,ooo yen ior public woiks, 13,000,000 yen for naval 
construction, ind 14,500,000 yen ^ in connexion with the fiat cuirency, 
we have a total of 305,000,000 yen, bemg the whole national debt 
of Japan during the first 28 years of her new era umlcr Imperial 
administration 

The second epoch dates from tho war with China m 1894-95 
1 he direct expenditures on account of the wai igg egated 200,000,000 

* The amounts include the payments made in connexion with what 
may be called the discstabhshinent of the Church There were 
29,805 endowed temples and shrines throughout the empire, and their 
estates aggregated 354,481 acres, together with million bushels 
of nee (representing 2,500,000 yen) The government resumed 
possession of all these lands and revenues at a total cost to the state 
of a little less than 2,500,000 yen, paid out in pensions spread over a 
period of fourteen years The measure sounds like wdiolesale con 
fiscation But some extenuation is found in the fact that the 
temples and shrines held their lands and revenues under titles which, 
being denved from the feudal cRiefs, depended for their validity 
on the maintenance of feudalism 

® This sum represents interest-bearing bonds issued in exchange 
for fiat notes, with the idea of reducing the v^olume ot the latter 
It was a tentative measure, ami proved of no value 
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5/^, of wirffeh 135,000,000 yen atddcd to the national debt, the 
remaithdcr being defrayed with accumulations of suTplu<» reVtfiue, 
w ith a part of the indemnity received from China, and with voluntary 
contributions from patriotic Subjects As the immediate sequel of 
the war, th6 goVetnm6nt elaborated a large prograitfmte of armaments 
and public vtorks The expenditure for i host unproductive purpost if 
as well as foi coast fortifications, dockyards, and so on, cam6 to 

314,000,600 yen, and the total of the productive expenditures 
included in the programme was 190,000,000 yer — namely, 120 
millions fot railways, telegraphs and telephones, 20 millions for 
riparian' rrnpfbvements , 20 millions in aid of mdiistrial aim agri 
Cultural banks and so forth — the whole programme thus involving 
an outlay of 504,000,000 yen To meet this Urge ligure, the Chinese 
mdeinnity, surpluses of annual icvcniu and other asst ts, fuimshed 
300 million^', and it was decided that the remaining 2O4 millions 
should be obtained by domtstic loans, the programme to be carried 
completely into operation — wnth trifling exceptions —by the year 
1905 In practice, however, it was found impossible to obtain 
xnont> at home without paying a high rate of mttrest The govern 
ment, thcicfoic, had recourse to the London mc^rkc f in 1899, raising a 
loan of j^io,ooo,oOo at 4 %, and selling the bonds at 90 In 
1902, if was not expected that Japan would need any further 
immediate recourse to foreign boi rowing According to her finan 
ciers forecast at that time, her national ndcbtediicss would reach 
its minimum, namely, 575,000,000 yen, in tin year 1903, and 
vvoida thehcetorward dimmish steadily All Japan’s domosttc 
loans were by that time pideed on a uniform basis They carried 
5 % interest, ran for a pcijod of 5 \ears without icdcmption, and 
were then to be rerUemtd within 50 >tir st latest The ticasury 
Ii id power to expedite the operati^m of redemption accoldmg to 
finanenl convenience, but the sum expended on amortization each 
year must receive th previous consent of the Die t Within the limit 
of that sum redempt’oti vv is clfocted either by pnrchssing the stock 
of the loans in the open market or by diawmg lots to determine 
the bonds to be paid off Duiing the first two periods (1867 to 
1897) of the Mciji era, dwing to the processes oi eonvcision, consolida- 
tion, &c , and to the vantrus rcqiiiicmcnts of the state’s progress, 
twenty two different kinds of rational bonds wen issued, they 
aggregated 073,215,500 yen, 2(}q, 0^2,198 ym of that tot il hael been 

E aid off at the do e nf 1897, and the remainder was t^ be Kckemcd 
y 1946, according to these programmes 

But at this point the empire became involved in war with Russia, 
and the enormous resulting outlays canned a signal change in the 
financial situation Before peace was icstorcd in thi autumn of 
1905, Jap in had been obliged to boriOw 405,000,060 yen at home 
and 1,054,000,000 abroad, so that she found herself in 1908 with a 
total debt of 2,276,000,000 yen, of which aggregate her domcstifc 
indebtedness stood for 1,110,000,000 and her foreign borrowings 
amounted to i,i06,ooo,ooo This meant that her debt had grown 
from 561,000,000 yen in 1904 to 2,276,000,000 yen’ In i()o8, 01 fiom 
II 3 ydn to 43 8 yen per head of tile populatioti Futthcr, out of 
the grand total, the sum actually spent on account of war and arma 
ments represent d 1,35/, 000, o(X3 yen The debt earned interest 
varying from 4 to 5 % 

It will be observed that the countrv’s md( bt^^dness ^,rew b\ 

1,700,000,060 yen, In round numbers, owing to the war with Russia 
lliis added obligation the government resolved to discharge wdthin 
the space of 30 years, for vvhi( h purpose the Diet was asked to 
ripprove the establishment of a national debt consolidation fund, 
which should be kept distinct from the gcncial accounts of revenue 
and expenditure, and speciilly applicel to payment d*" interest and 
redemption of pnncipal ! ht amount of ,his fund was never to fall 
below 110,000,000 yen annualh Immediately after the war, the 
Df^t appioved a cabinet proposal for th natioi alization of i / piivate 
railways, at a cost of jt 0,000,000 yen, and fins brought the state's 
debts to 2,776,001,000 yen jrt all I he people becoming impatient 
of this largo burden, a scheme Was finally adopted in 1908 fot 
appropriating a sum of at least 3b, ckxi, 000 yen annually to the 
puipos^ of redemption 

Local Finance — Between 187S and 1888 a system of local auto 
nomy m m itters df finance vVaS fully established lender this system 
the total expenditures of the various corporations m the last year 
of catch quinquennial period commencing from the fiscal year 188 y- 
1890 were as follow — ^ 

Total Expenditure 

Year (millions of yen) 

I 889^1890 22 

1891-1894 52 

1898-1899 97 

1903-19042 158 

1907-1908 167 


’ In tins IS included a sum of 1 10,000,000 yen distributee^ in the form I 
of loan-bonds among the officers and men of the arm\ ard navv j 
by way of reward for their services during the war of i9r>|~5 

2 When war broke out in 1904 the local administrative distncts 
took steps to reduce their outlays, so that whereas the expenditures 
totalled 158,000,000 yen in 1903-1904, they fell to 122,000,000 and 1 

126,000,000 in 1904-1905 and 1905-1906 respectively Thereafter, j 
however, they expanded once more ; 


In the same years the total indebtedness of tne corporatiotos was — • 

Debts 


Y< 3 ar 

(millions of 

1890 

n 

4 

1894 

10 

1899 


1904 

65 

IQO/ 

89 -^ 


The chief purposes to which the {irocCcfK of these loans wctl aj. plied 
are as follow — 

Millions of V eu 


Lducvlion 5 

Sanitation 12 

Industries 

Public works 52 


Local corporations are not comp< tent to mcui unicstnc^ d indcbud- 
ttess The endorsement of the local assembl ^ must bo stcured , 
redemption must commence within 3 years after the dile of issue 
and be completed with n 30 irs, and, exc pt in the c ise of very 
small loans the <■ me lion of tnc ministtr of home affairs must Ik 
obtained 

Wialth of Japan —With nfiro’vo to the w dt 1 of Japrn there 
is no officiil census So far as tan be estimated from statistics 
for the yt ir 1904 1905, the wealth of Japan proper, excluding 
hormosa, s ikhalm and some rights in Manchuni, imoutiis to ihoui 
I9,890,< 00 ooo uw, the items of which ate as follow 


Lan Is 
Buildings 

1 nrniture md filtn>.s 
Lives toe 1 

Railways, telegiaphs and telephones 

Shipping 

Mcicllatidisf 

Specie and bullion 

Misctllantous 


Yi n (10 yen = £1) 
i 2 , 30 /,Ooo,Ooo 
2,331,000,000 
I o 8 o,ooo,ock} 
ioO,ofx>,ooc> 

707.000. 000 
>7(>, 000,000 

873 .000. 00e3 

310.000, cx)0 
1 ,boq, 000,000 


(rrand tot il K) 8e>6,ooo,oo<3 

Edurolton — There is t o room to doubt that the literature and 
learning of China and Korea were transported to Japan in veiy 
anrient times, but tradition is the sole authority Barly 
for curient statements that in the 3rd century a Education 
Korean immigiant was appointed historiographer to the Imperial 
court of Japan and another learned man from the same tountry 
introduced the [apanese to the treasures of Chinese hUraturc 
About the end of the 6th century the Japanese court began to 
sertd ( i\ ihans and religionists duei t to C hina, there to study C on- 
fucianisln and Buddhism, and among these travellers there were 
some who passed as much as 25 or 30 yeirs beyond the sea 
The knowledge acquired by the>e students was crystallized into 
a body of laws and ordinances based on the administrative and 
legal sy 4 ems of the Sai dynasty m China, anti in the middle of 
the 7th century the fir&t Japanese school seems to have been 
established by the emperor Itnchi, followed some so years latei 
by the first university Nara was the site of the latter, and th( 
subjects of study were ethics, law, history and mathematics 

Not until 794, the date of the transfer of the capital to Kioto 
however, is theie any evidence of educational organization on 
a consideiable scale A university was then opentd in the 
capital, with affiliattcl colleges , and local s' hools were built and 
endowed by noble families, to whose sclon^ admittance was re- 
stricted, but for general edtuation one institution only appears 
to have been prov ded In this Kioto university the curriculum 
included the Chinese classics, calligraphy, history, law, etiquette, 
arithmetic and composition, while in the affiliated colleges 
special subjects were taught, as medicine, herbalism, acupum- 
ture, shampooing, di mation, the almanai and languages 
Admission was limited to youths of high social grade , the stu- 
dents aggregal ed some 400, from 13 to 16 y cars of age, tlie-fac ulty 
included professors and teachers, who were known by the same 
titles (hakasc and sJn) as those applied to their successors to-day, 
and the government supplied food and clothing as well as books 
The family schools numbered fivT, and their patrons were the 
Wage, the hujiw^ara the Tachibana (one school each) and the 
Minamoto (two) At the one institution — opened m 828— 
where youths in general might receive instruction, the course 

•* This incliules 22^ millions of loans raised abroad 
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embraced only calligraphy and the precepts of Buddhism and 
Confucianism 

I he above retrospect suggests that Japan, in those early 
days, borrowed her educational system and its subjects of 
, study entirely from China But closer scrutmy shows 

r/oflof**" that the national factor was carefully preserved 
Native and Ihe ethics of administration required a combination 
Foreign of two element^^, wakon, or the soul of Japan, and 
element kwansat, or the ability of China , so that, while adopt- 
ing from Confucianism the doctrine of filial piety, the Japanese 
grafted on it a spirit of unswerving loyalty and patriotism , and 
while accepting Buddha’s teaching as to three states of existence, 
they supplemented it by a belief that in the life bevond the grave 
the duty of guarding his country would devoKe on every man 
Great academic importance attached to proficiency in literary 
composition, which demanded close study of the ideographic 
script, endlessly perplexing in form and infinitely delicate in 
sense To be able to compose and indite graceful couplets 
constituted a passport to high office as well as to the favour of 
great ladies, for women vied with men in this accomplishment 
The early years of the nth century saw, grouped about the 
empress Aki, a galaxy of female authors whose writings are 
still accounted their country’s classics — Murasaki no Shikibu, 
Akazome Emon, Izumi Shikibu, Ise Taiyii and several lesser 
lights To the first two Japan owes the Genjt monogatan and 
the Etga monogatan^ respectively, and from the Imperial court 
of those remote ages she inherited admirable models of paint- 
ing, calligraphy, poetry, music, song and dance But it is 
to" be observed that all this refinement was limited virtually 
to the noble families residing in Kioto, and that the first 
object of education in that era was to fit men for office and for 
so( lety 

Meanwhile, beyond the precincts of the capital there weie 
rapidly growing to maturity numerous powerful military mag- 
Education despised every form of learning that did 

In the not ( ontrihute to martial exc cllence An illiterate era 
Middle ensued which reached its climax with the establish- 
ment of feudalism at the close of the 12th century 
It IS recorded that, about that time, cmlv one man out of a force 
of five thousand could decipher an Imperial mandate addressed 
to them Kamakura, then the seat of feudal government, was 
at first distinguished for absence of all intellectual training, but 
subsequently the course of political events brought thither from 
Kioto a number of court nobles whose cnidition and refine- 
ment acted as a potent leaven Buddhism, too, had been from 
the outset a strong educating influence Under its auspices 
the first great public library was established (1270) at the temple 
Sh 5 myo-ji in Kanazawa It is said to have contained practi- 
cally all the Chinese and Japanese books then existing, and they 
weie open for perusal by ev^ery class of reader To Buddhist 
priests, also, Japan owed during many > ears all the machinery 
she possessed for popular education They organized schools 
at the temples scattered about in almost every part of the 
empire, ancl at these iera-koya^ as they were called, lessons 
in ethic s, calligraphy, reading and etiquette were given to the 
sons of samurai and even to youths of the mercantile and manu- 
facturing classes 

When, at the beginning of the 17th century, administrative 
supremacy fell into the hands of the Tokugawa, the illustrious 
Education founder of that dynasty of shoguns, lyeyasu. 
In the pre» showed himself an earnest promoter of erudition 
Meiji Era jje employed a number of priests to make copies 
of Chinese and Japanese books , he patronized men of learning 
and he endowed schools It does not appear to have occurred 
to him, however, that the spread of knowledge was hampered 
by a restriction which, emanating originally from the Imperial 
court in Ki6to, forbade any one outside the ranks of the Buddhist 
priesthood to become a public teacher To his fifth successor 
Tsunayoshi (1680-1709) was reserved the honour of abolishing 
this veto Tsunayoshi, whatever his faults, was profoundly 
attached to literature By his command a pocket edition of the 
Chinese classics was prepared, and the example he himself set 


in reading and expounding rare books to audiences of feudatories 
and their vassals produced something like a mania for erudition, 
so that feudal chiefs competed in engaging teachers and founding 
schools The eighth shogun, Yoshimune ( 1 716-1 749), was an even 
more enlightened ruler He caused a geography to be compiled 
and an astronomical observatory to be constructed , he revoked 
the veto on the study of foreign books, he conceived and carried 
out the idea of imparting moral education through the medium 
of calligraphy by preparing ethical primers whose precepts were 
embodied in the head-lines of copy-books, and he encouraged 
private schools lyenari (1787-1838), the eleventh shogun, 
and his immediate successor, lyeyoshi (1838-1853), patronized 
learnmg no less ardently, and it was under the auspices of the 
latter that Japan acquired her five classics, the primers of 
7 'rue Words, of Great Leotmng, of Lesser Learning, of Female 
Ethics and of W amends Filial Piety 
Thus it may be said that the system of education progressed 
steadily throughout the Tokugawa era From the days of 
Isunayoshi the number of fief schools steadily increased, and 
as students were admitted free of all charges, a duty of grateful 
fealty as well as the impulse of interfief competition drew thither 
the sons of all samurai Ultimately the number of such schools 
rose to over 240, and being supported entirely at the expense 
of the feudal chiefs, they did no little honour to the spirit of the 
era From 7 to 1*5 years of age lads attended as day scholars, 
being thereafter admitted as boarders, and twice a year exami- 
nations were held in the presence of high officials of the fief 
There were also several private schools where the curriculum 
consisted chiefly of moral philosophy, and there were many 
temple schools, where ethics, calligraphy, arithmetic, etiquette 
and, sometimes, cornmerc lal matters were taught A prominent 
feature of the svstem was the bond ot reverential affection 
uniting teacher and student Before entering school a boy 
was conducted by his father or elder brother to the home of his 
future teacher, and there the visitors, kneeling before the teacher, 
pledged themselves to obey him m all things and to submit 
unquestioningly to any discipline he might impose Thus the 
teacher came to be regarded as a parent, and the veneration paid 
to him was embodied m a precept “ Let not a pupil tread within 
three Icet of his teacher’s shadow ” In the case of the temple 
schools the priestly instructor had full cognisance of each 
student’s domestic circumstances and was guided by that know- 
ledge in shaping the course of instruction I he universally 
underlying principle was, “ serve the country and be diligent 
m your respective avocations ” Sons of samurai were trained 
in military arts, and on attaining proficiency many of them 
travelled about the country, muring their bodies to every kind 
of hardship and challenging all experts of local fame 

Unfortunately, however, the policy of nation il seclusion pre 
vented for a long time all access to the stores of European know- 
ledge Not until the beginning of the i8th century did any 
authorized account of the great world of the West pass into the 
hands of the people A celebrated scholar (Arai Hakuseki) 
then compiled two works — Saiyo kibun {Record of Occidental 
Hearsay), and Sairan igen {Renderings of Foreign Languages ) — 
which embodied much information, obtained from Dutch sources, 
about Europe, its conditions and its customs But of course 
the light thus furnished had very restricted influence It was 
not extinguished, however Thenceforth men’s interest centred 
more and more on the astronomical, geographical and medical 
sciences of the West, though such subjects were not included in 
academical studies until the renewal of foreign intercourse m 
modern times Then (1857), almost immediately, the nation 
turned to Western learning, as it had turned to Chinese thirteen 
centuries earlier The Tokugawa government established in 
Yedo an institution called Bansho-shtrabe-dokoro (place for 
studying foreign books), where Occ idental languages were learned 
and Occidental works translated Simultaneously a school for 
acquiring foreign medical art {S^iyo igaku-sho) was opened, and, 
a little later (1862), the Katsei-jo (place of liberal culture), a 
college for studymg European sciences, was added to the list of 
new institutions Thus the eve of the Restoration saw the 
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Japanese people already appreciative of the stores of learning 
rendered accessible to them by contact with the Occident 

Commercial education was comparatively neglected m the 
schools Sons of merchants occasionally attended the tera-koya, 
Commercial instruction they received there had seldom 

Education la ^^^y bearing upon the conduct of trade Mercan- 
Tokugawa tile knowledge had to be acquired by a system of 
Timoa apprenticeship A boy of 9 or 10 was apprenticed 
for a period of 8 or 9 years to a merchant, who undertook to 
support him and teach him a trade Generally this young 
apprentice could not even read or wnte He passed through all 
the stages of shop menial, errand boy, petty clerk, salesman and 
senior clerk, and in the evenings he received instruction from a 
teacher, who used for textbooks the manual of letter-writing 
{Shosoku oral) and the manual of commerce {Shobat orat) 
'The latter contained much useful information, and a youth 
thoroughly versed in its contents was competent to discharge 
responsible duties When an apprentice, having attained the 
position of senior clerk, had given proof of practical ability, he 
u as often assisted by his master to start business independently, 
bdt under the same hrm-name, for which purpose a sum of 
capital was given to him or a section of his master’s customers 
were assigned 

When the government of the Restoration came into power, the 
emperor solemnly announced that the administration should be 
Education conducted on the principle of employing men of capa- 
ia Modern City wherev^er they c ould be found This amounted 
Japan to a declaration that in choosing officials scholastic 
acquirements would thenceforth take precedence of the claims 
of birth, and thus unprecedented importance was seen to attach 
to education But so long as the feudal system survived, even in 
part, no general scheme of education could be thoroughly enforced, 
and thus it was not until the conversion of the fiefs into prefec- 
tures in 1871 that the government saw itself in a position to take 
di astic steps A commission of investigation was sent to Europe 
and America, and on its return a very elaborate and extensive 
plan was drawn up in accordance with French models, which the 
commissioners had found conspicuously complete and sym- 
metric al This plan subsequently underwent great modifica- 
tions It will be sufficient to say that in consideration of the 
free education hitherto providecJ by the feudatories in their 
V arious fiefs, the government of the restoration resolved not onlv 
that the state should henceforth shoulder the main part of this 
buiden, but also that the benefits of the system should be 
extended equally to all classes of the population, and that the 
attendance at primary schools should be compulsory At the 
outset the sum to be paid by the treasury was fixed at 2,000,000 
yen, that having been approximately the expenditure incurred by 
the feudatories But the financial arrangements suffered many 
changes from time to time, and finally, in 1877, the cost of main- 
taining the schools became a charge on the local taxes, the central 
treasury granting only sums m aid 

Every child, 011 attaining the age of six, must attend a common 
elementary school, where, during i six-years course, instruction is 
giv cn m morals, reading, arithmetic, the rudiments of technical work, 
gymnastics and poetry Year by year the atteiidanc-e at these 
schools has increased Ihus, whereas in the year 1900, only 81 67 % 
of the school-age children of both sexes received the prescribed 
elementary instruction, the figure m 1905 was 9^ 93 % The desire 
for instruction used to be keener among boys than among girls, as 
was natural in view of the difierence of inducement, but ultimately 
this discrepancy disappeared almost completely Thus, whereas 
the percentage of girls attending school was 75 90 in 1900, it rose 
to 91 40 m 1905, and the corresponding figures for boys were 90 55 
and 97 10 respectively The tuition fee paid at a common elemen- 
tary school in the rural districts must not exceed 5s yearly, and in the 
urban distncts, los . but m practice it is much smaller, for these 
elementary schools form part of the communal system, and such 
portion of their expenses as is not covered by tuition fees, income 
from school property and miscellaneous souices, must be defrayed 
out of the proceeds of local taxation In 1909 there were 18,160 
common elementary schools, and also 9105 schools classed as 
elementary but having sections where, subsequently to the comple- 
tion of the regular curriculum, a special supplementary course of 
study might be pursued in agriculture, commerce or industry 
(needle-work m the case of girls) The time devoted to these 
special courses is two, three or four years, according to the degree 


of proficiency contemplated, and the maximum fees are I5d per 
month in urban districts and ont half of tint imount in rural dis 
tncts 

Iherc arc also 294 kindergartens, with an attendance of 26,000 
infants, whose parents pay 3d per month on the a\erage for each 
child In gcnercd the kindergai tens are connected with ekmentarv 
schools or with normal schools 

If a child, after giaduation at a common elementary school 
desires to extend its education, it passes into a common middk 
school, where training is given for practical pursuits or for admission 
to higher educational institutions The ordinary curriculum at a 
common middk school includes moial philosophy, English language, 
history, geography, mathematics, natural history, natural philosophy^ 
chemistry, drawing and the Japanese language Five years are 
required to graduate, and from the fourth year thi student may take 
up a special technical course as well as the mam course , or, in 
accordance with local requirements, technical subjects may be 
taught conjointly with the regular cuiiiculum throughout the whole 
time The law piovides that there must be at least one common 
middle school in each prefecture I he actual number in 1909 was 21O 

Great inducements attract attendance at a common middle 
school Not only docs the graduation certificate carry considerable 
weight as a general qualification, but it also entitles a young man 
to volunteer for one year's service with the colours, thus escaping 
one of the two j cars he would have to serve as an ordinary conscript 

The gratluatc of a common middle school can claim admittance, 
without examination, to a high school, where he spends three years 
preparing to pass to a university, or four years studying a special 
subject, as law, engineering or medicine By following the course 
in a high school, a youth obtains exemption from conscription until 
the age of 28, when one year as a volunteer will free him from all 
service with the colours A high school certificate of graduation 
entitles its holder to enter a university without examination, and 
qualifies him for all public posts 

For girls also high schools arc provided, the object being to give 
a general education of higher standard Candidates for admission 
must be over 12 \cars of age, and must have completed the second- 
year course of a higher elementary school The regular course of 
study requires 4 yeais, and supplementar) courses as well as special 
art courses may be taken 

In addition to the schools already enumerated, which may be 
said to constitute the machinery of general education, then arc 
special schools, generally private, and technical schools (including a 
few private), where instruction is given in medicine and surgera , 
agriculture, commerce, mechanics, applied chemistry, navigation, 
electrical cngincenng, art (pictorial and applied), vetennary scitncc, 
sericulture and various other branches of industry Ihtrc arc also 
apprentices schools, classed under the heading of elementar} , 
where a course of not less than six months, and not more than four 
years, may be taken in dyeing and weaving, embroidery, the making 
of artificial flowers, tobacco manufacture, sericulture, reeling silk, 
pottery, lacquer, woodwork, metal vNork or biewing There au 
also schools— -nearly all supported by private enterprise — for the 
blind and the dumb 

Normal schools are maintained for the purpose of training teachers, 
a class of persons not plentiful in Japan, doubtless because of an 
exceptionally low scale of emoluments, the yearly pay not exceeding 
£(jo and often falling as low as ^15 

There are two Imperial univeisities, one in Tokyo and one lu 
Kioto In 1909 the former had alxjut 220 professors and instructors 
and 2880 students Its colleges number six law, medicine, 
engmeermg, literature, science and agriculture It has a university 
hall where post-graduate courses are studied, and it publishes a 
quarterly journal giving accounts of scientific researches, which 
indicate not only large erudition, but also original talent The 
university of Kioto is a comparatively new institution and has not 
given any signs of great vitality In 1909 its colleges numberetd 
four law, medicine, literature and science, its faculty consisted of 
about 60 professors with 70 assistants, and its students aggregated 
about 1100 

Except in the cases specially indicated, all the figures given abov e 
are independent of private educational institutions Ihe system 
pursued by the state dots not tend to encourage private education, 
lor unless a pnvatc school brings its curriculum into exact accord 
with that prescribed for public institutions of corresponding grade, 
its students arc denied the valuable pnvilege of partial exemption 
from conscnption, as v\ell as other advantages attaching to state 
recognition Ihus the quality of the instruction being nominally 
the same, the rate of fees must also be similar, and no margin offers 
to tempt pnvate enterprise 

Public education m Japan is strictly secular no religious teaching 
of any kind is pe'rmitted in the schools There are about 100 hbraiies 
Progress is marked m this branch, the rate of growth having been 
from 43 to 100 m the five-year period ended 1905 Ihe largest 
library is the Imperial, in Tokya) It had about half a million 
volumes in 1909, and the daily average of visitors was about 430 

Apart from the universities, the public e<lucational institutions 
in Japan involve an annual expenditure of 3J millions sterling, out 
of which total a little more than half a million is met by studi nts’ 
fees, 2j millions are paid by the communes, and the remainder is 
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flefraycci JUwn vanous sources, tl e central govcrwncnt contrjJ:?^]ti^g 
only some /2S,ooo It la estunated that pubUc i>cJtiool property — • 
}n nnd, bvnldiiigs, books, furniture, &c , aggregates ii miiliopp 
^torljng 

VIJ — Religion 

Ihe primitive religion of Japan is known by the name 
of Shinto, winch significb “ the dnineway/* but the Japanese 
sijiat& maintam that thF term is of corpparatjvely 
modern application The term Shinto being 
obviously of Chinese origin, cannot have been used in Japan 
before she became acquamted with the Chinese language 
Xow Buddhism did not reacn Japan until the 6th century, and 
a knowledge of the Chinese language had preceded it by only a 
hundred years It is therefore reasonable to conclude that the 
pi mu Live religion of Japan had no name, and that it did not 
begin to be c^led Shinto until Buddhism had entered the fiejd 
The two creeds remamed distinct, though not implacably ajatago* 
nistic, until the beginning of the 9th century, when they were 
welded together into a system of doctnne to which the name 
Ryobu-Shinto (dual Shinto) was given In this new creed the 
Shint6 deities were regarded as avatar^- of Buddhist divunties, 
md thus It may be said that Shinto was absorbed into Buddhism 
Piobably that would have been the fate of the indigenous creed 
m any c ircumstances, for a religion without a theory as to a future 
state and v\ ithout any code of moral duties could scarcely hope to 
survive contact with a faith so well equipped as Buddhism m 
thebe respects But Shinto, though absorbed, was not obliterated 
Its bchefs survived, its shrines survived, its festivals survived, 
and something of its rites survived also 

Shinto indeed, may be said to be entwined about the roots 
of Japan's national existence Its scripture — as the Kopki 
must be considered— resembles the Bible in that both begin with 1 
the cosmogony But it represents the gods as peopling the newly 
created earth with their own offspring mstead of with human I 
beings expressly made for the purpose The actual work of ' 
( real ion was done by a male deity, Izaiugi, and a female deity^ ' 
Izanami From the right e) e of the former wai born Amatfirasu, 
who bee am. goddess of the sun, from his left eye, the god ot the 
moon , and from his nose, a species of Lui ifer The giandson of 
the sun goddess was the first so\er(i;ign of Japan, and bis descen- 
dants have ruled the land in unbroken succession ever since, 
the 1 21st being on the throne in igog Thus it is to Amaterasu 
(the heaven-illuminating goddess) that the Japanese pay 
reverence above all other deities, and it is to her shnne at fse 
that pilgrims chiefly flock 

The story of creaticn, as related in the Ko^tki, is obviously 
based on a belief that force is indestructible, and that every 
exercise of it is productive of some permanent result Thus b> 
the motions of the creative spirit there spring into existence all 
the elements that go to make up the universe, and these, being 
of divme origin, are w orshippcd and propitiated Their number 
becomes immense when we add tlie deified ghosts of ancestors 
who were descended from the gods and whose names are asso- 
ciated with great deeds These ancestors are often regarded as 
the tutelary deities of districts, where they receive special homage 
and where shrines are erected to them The method vi worship 
consists in making offerings and m the recital of rituals (nonio) 
Twenty -seven of these rituals were reduced to writing and em- 
bodied m a w'ork called Engishtkt (927) Couched in antique 
language, these liturgies are designed for the dedication of 
shrines, for propitiating evil, for entreating blessings on the 
harvest, for purification, for obtaining household secunty, for 
bespeaking protection during a journey, and so forth Nowhere 
is any reference found to a future state of reward or punishment, 
to deliverance from evil, to assistance m the path of virtue 
One ceremonial only is designed to avert the consequences of 
sin or crime, namely, the rite of purification, which, by washing 
with water and by the sacrifice of valuables, removes the pollu- 
tion resulting from all wrong-doing Ongmally (performed on 
behalf of individuals, this o-barat ultimately came to be a semi- 
annual ceremony for sweeping away tji^ sms of all the people. 


j ShiAto ^ thws 0- n^ixture 01 w^nctstoi-worshm aucj of nature- 
worship vynhout any ,explicit code of morals It regards human 
beings a,s virtuous by nature , assujtnes that each jean’s conscic p( c 
I IS his best gyide , and vyhile beheving in ,a continued existence 
beyond the grave, entertains no theory ^ to its pleasures 01 
pains Those that pass away become disembodied spirits, 
inhabiting the worjd of darkness (yom%-no-yo) and possessing 
power to bring sorrow or joy into the lives of survivors, on 
which account they are worshipped and propitiated Purity 
and simplicity being essential characteristics of cult^ its 
shrjnes are built of white wood, absolutely without decorative 
features of any kind, and fashioned as were the original huts of 
the first Japanese settlers There are no graven images — a fac t 
attnbuted by some critics to ignorance of the glyptic ait on tlic 
part of the original worshippers— but there is an emblem of the 
deity which gcneraJJly takes the form < f a sword, a mirror or .. 
so-called jewel, these bomg the insignia handed W the sun god- 
dess to her grandson, the first ruler of Japan This emblen^ is 
not exposed to public view it is enveloped m silk and brocade 
and enclosed m a box at the back of the shrine The mirror 
sometimes prominent is a Buddhist mnovation and has nothing 
to do with the true emblem of the creed 

From the 9th century, when Buddhism absorbed Shinto, the 
two grew -together so intimately that their differentiation seemed 
hopeless But ip the middle of the 17th century a stremg revival 
of the indigenous faith was effei ted by the efforts of a group of 
illustrious scholars and politicians, at whose head stood Mabuchi, 
Motoon and Hirata T hese men applied themselves with great 
diligence and acumen to repioduce the pure Shmtd of the Ko'jtki 
and to restore it tc its old place in the nation’s reverence, their 
political purpose bring to educate a spirit of revolt agonist the 
1 feudal system which deprived the emperor of admmistrativc 
I power The principles thus revived became the basis of the 
iC)toration of 1867, Shinto iites and Shinto rituals were re- 
adopted^ and Buddhism fell for a season into comparative 
disfavour, Shinto being regarded as the national religion But 
Buddhism had twined its roots too deeply aroqnd the heart of 
the people to be thus ea*sily torn up I(t gradually recovered 
Its old place, though not its old magnificence, for its disestablish- 
ment at the hands of the Meiji government robbed it of a large 
part of its revenues 

Buddhism entered China at the beginning of the Christian eia, 
but not until the 4th century did obtain any strong footing 
Thence, two centuries later (522), it reached J (pan 
through Korea The reception extended to it was 
not encouraging at first Its images and its brilliant appur 
tenanccs might well deter a nation which had never seen an idol 
nor ever worshipped in a decorated temple But the ethicai 
teachmgb and the positive doctrines of the foreign faith presented 
an attractive contr^t to the colourless Shintp After a struggle, 
not without Bloodshed, Buddhism won its way It owed much 
to the active patronage of Shotoku taishi, prince-regent during 
the reign of the empress Suiko (593-621) At his command many 
new temples were built, the country was divided into dioceses 
under Buddhist prelates , priests were encouraged to teach the 
arts of road-making and bndge-building, and students were 
sent to Chma to investigate the mysteries of the faith at its 
supposed fountain-head Between the middle of the 7 th century 
and that of the 8th, six sects were introduced from Chma, all 
imperfect and all based on the teachings of the Hinayana system 
Up to this time the propagandists of the creed had been chieflv 
Chinese and Korean teachers But from the 8th century on- 
wards, when Kioto became the permanent capital of the empire, 
Jaj;yanese priests of lofty intelligence and profound piety began 
to repair to China and bring thence modified forms of the 
doctrines current there It was thus that Dengyo daisfii {c 800) 
became the founder of the Tendai (heavenly tranquillity) sect 
and daishi ( 774 ” 834 ) the apostle of the Shmgon (true 

word) Other sects followed^, until fhe country possessed six 
prmapal sects m all with thirty -seven sub-sects It must he 
remembered that Buddhism oifers an almost lunaitiess field for 
eclecticism _ TTiere 15 not m the world any hterary production 
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of such magnitude as the Chinese scriptures of the Maliayana 
“ The canon is seven hundred times the amount of the New 
Testament Hsuan Tsang’s translation ot the Ptajm paramtia 
13 twenty-five times as large as the whole Chustian Bible ” 

It IS natural that out of sudi a mass of doctrine different 
systems should be elaborated The Buddhism that came to 
Japan prior to the days of Dengyo daishi was that of the Vai- 
pulya school, which seems to have been aci epted in its entirety 
But the lendai doctrines, introduced by Dengyo, likaku and 
other fellow-thinkers, though founded mainlv on the Saddharma 
pundanka^ were subjected to the process of eclecticism which 
ail foreign institutions undergo at Japanese hands Dengyo 
studied It in the monastery of Ticntai which “ had been founded 
towards the close of the 6th century of our eia on a lofty range 
of mountains in the province of ClKliLiang by the celebrated 
preacher Chikai^’ (Lloyd, “Developments of Japanese Budd- 
hism,'’ Transactions of the Astatic Society of Japan, voL xxii ), 
and carrying it to Japan he fitted its disciplinary and meditative 
methods to the foiindations of the sects already existing there 

This eclecticism was even more marked in the case of the 
Slungon (true word) doctrmes, taught b\ Dengyo s illustrious 
contemporary, Kobo daishi, who was regaided as the incarnation 
of Vairocana lie led his cxiuntrvnicn, d path almost wholly 
his own, from the comparatively low platform of Hinayana 
Buddhism, whose soL aim is mdivulual Siih ition, to the Maha- 
yana doctrine, which teaches its devotee to strive after perfect 
enlightenment, not for his own sake alone, but also tliat he may 
help his fellows and intercede for them Then followed the 
jodo (Pure Land) sect, introduced m 1153 b> a priest, Senku, 
who IS remembered by later generations as Honen shonin 
He taught salvation by faith ntualista ally cxpiessed The 
virtue that saves comes, not from imitation of and conformity to 
the person and ciharacter of the saviour Amida, out from blind 
trust in his efforts and ceaseless repetition of pious formulae It 
is really a religion of despair rather than ot hope, and m that 
respect it reflects the profound sympath) awakened in the bosom 
of Its teaclier by the sorrows and sufferings of the troublous 
times m which he lived 

A favourite pupil of Honen shonin was Shinran (1173-1262) 
He founded the Jodo Shmshti (true sect of )odo), commonly 
called simply Shmshu and eomettmes Monto, which subse- 
quently became the most influential of japanese sects, with its 
splendid monasteries, the two Hongwana-ji in Kioto The 
differences between the doctrmes of this sect and those of its 
predecessors were that the formci “ divested itself of all meta- 
ph>sKs”, knew notbmg of a philosoph) of religion, dispensed 
with a multiplicity of acts of devotion and the keeping of many 
commandments , did not impose anv vows of celibacy or any 
renunciation of the world, and simply made faith in Amida the 
all m all In modern clays the Shmshu sec t has l)een the most 
progressive of all Buddhist seits and has freely sent forth its 
promising priests to study in Europe and America Its devotees 
make no use of charms or spells which are common among the 
followers of other sects 

Anterior by a few years to that introduction of the Shmshu 
was the Zen sect, which has three mam divisions, the Rinzai 
(116S), the Soto (1223), and the Obaku(i65o) This is essentiallv 
a contemplative sect I ruth is reached by pure contemplation, 
and knowledge can be transmitted from heart to heart without 
the use of words In that simple form the doctrine was accepted 
by the Rinzai believers But the founders of the Soto branch — 
ShSyo taishi and Butsuji zenshi — added scholarsliip and re- 
search to contemplation, and taught that the “ highest wisnom 
and the most perfect enlightenment are attained when all the 
elements of phenomenal existence are recognized as empty, vain 
and unreal ” This creed played an important part in the 
development^ of (Bushido, and itS' priests have always been dis- 
tinguished for erudition ard indifference to w 01 Idly possessions 

Last but not least important among Japanese sects of Buddhism 
IS 'the Nichircn or Hokke, called after its founder, Nichiren 
(1222-1282) It was based on the Saddharma ftmdatiha, and 
It taught that there was orily one true Buddha— thet moon m the 


heavens — the other Buddhas being like the moon reflected in 
the waters, transient, shadowy reflections of the Buddha of 
truth It IS this being who is the source of all phenomenal 
existence, and in whom all phenomenal existence lias its being 
Ihe imperfect Buddhism teaches a c^am of cause and effect, 
true Buddhism teaches that the first link in this chain of cause 
and effect is the Buddha of original enlightenment When this 
point has been reached true wisdom h.^s at length been attained 
Thus the monotheistic faith cf Christianity was virtually rcai hed 
in one God m whom all creatures ‘ live, move and have their 
being It will readily l>e conceived tliat these varied do( trines 
caused dissension and strife among the setts professing them 
Sectarian controversies and squabbles were nearly as prominent 
among Japanese Budflhista as they were among European 
Christians, but to the credit of Buddhism it has to be recorded 
that the stake and the rat k never found a place among its instru- 
ments of self-assertion On the other hand, durmg the wars 
that devastated Japan from the 12th to the end of the 16th 
ccntuiy, many of the monasteries became military (omps, and 
the monks, w cat mg armour and wielding glaives, fought in 
secular well as religious aiUb^-s 

Ihe st^ry of the Hi's! Chii'^lian missionaries to Japan is told else- 
where (see VIU 1 OREiGiN Inifhcoukse) IhtMr work sutfered an 
mterruplion for mori. than 200 yeais until, in 1858, y. 

almost simultaneously with the conclusion of the y ^ 
treaties, a small band of Catholic f ithcrs enteied Japan j 
from the Riukiu islands, ulific they had carried on ^ 
their lumLstrations smee i8}() Ihcy found that, in the ncighboui- 
hood of Nagasaki, Lheic \crc some small coinmuaitics wl ere 
Christian woiship was still cairicd on It would seem that these 
eoinmumties ha<l not lx ..n subjected to any severe oliicial scrutiny 
But the irrival of th fatlurs levived the old question, and the 
native Christians, or '.uch of them as refuscrl to apobtatize, were 
removed from their homes and sent inlo banishment Tins was the 
last example ot iGikious inld rauee in Jv^pan At the instance ot 
the foreign represent iti\ es m lokyo the exiles wcie set it liberty 
in 1873, ‘i^^d from that tnni complete freedom of conscience existed 
in fact, though it was not declared by law until the promulgation of 
the constitiitiou in 1880 In 1905 there were (>0,000 Konian Catholic 
converts m japan, loiuung jOo congregations, with 130 missionaries 
uid 215 teachers, including 145 nuns fhese were ill European 
Ihey were assisted bv U Japanese priests, 52 Japanese nuns, 280 
male catechists and 205 lemait catcemsts and nurses I hree semi- 
naries for nativ e prasts existed, togethci with 58 schools and orphan- 
ages and two lepeis Ik mu'. Ihe whole was presided over by nii 
archbishop and three bishops 

The Anglican Chuich w is established in Japan ,m 1859 by two 
American ckigMiitn who settled in Nagasaki, and now, in eon 
junction with the Cpiscojiat Churches of Ameiica and Canada, it 
has missions collcctivelv designated Nihon Sei Kokai There are 
6 bishops — 2 Amtiiean and 4 Fiiglish —with about oo foreign anel 
50 Japanese piiests and deacons, besides many foreign lay workers 
of both sexes and Japane t eaLeehists and school touchers The 
converts numbei 11,000 I Ik Piotcotant missions mclviele i^resby 
terian (Nihon Kuisuto Kvolcai), Congregation il (Kuini ai), Metho 
elist. Baptist anel the Salvation Army (Kyiisci gun) Ihe pioneer 
Piotestant mission was fou lelod in 1859 by representatives of the 
American I’resbyicrian and Dutch Keformeel Lliurchcs le> this 
mission belong > the cicdiL of having published, m 1880, the first 
complete Japanese version of the New lestiment, followed by the 
(3lel Testament in 1887 The Presbyterians, re jiresenting 7 religious 
societies, have over a hundreel missionanes , 12,400 converts, a 
number of boarding schools for boys and girls and day schools 
rile Congregational eliuiehcs arc asse^euted exclusively witn the 
mission of the Ameiiean beMiel of commissioncis for foreign missions 
They have about 11,400 converts, and the largest Christian educa- 
tional institution m Japan, namely, the Dosnisha in Kmto The 
Methodists icpresent (j American societies and i Canadian Ihey 
liave 130 missionauts and 10,000 converts, boarding schools, day 
bchopE, and the most imjxirtant Christian college m Tokyo, namely, 
the Awoyama Caku in The Baptists repicsent 4 Ameiican 
societies, have (>o missionanes, a theological seminary, an ae^demy 
for boys, boarding schools tor girls, day schools and 35(x> converts 
The Salvation Army, which did not enter Japan until 1895, has 
organised 15 coips, and publishes ten thousand conus of a fort 
nightly magazine, the War Cry {Tokt no hoe) hinally, the Society 
of Friends, the Ameucan and London Religious Tract Societies and 
the Young Men’s Chnstiin A 5 «»ociation l^ave a number pf missipns 
It wiU be seen from the above that the missionaries m Japan, m the 
space of half a century (1838 to 1918), had won 110,000 90nvcrts, 
in round numbers To these must be added the Orthodox Russian 
Chutx^, which has a flne cathedral tn Toky’^, a staff of about 40 
Japanese priests and deacons and 27,000 converts, the whole 
presided over by a bishop Thus the total numbei pf converts 
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becomes 137,000 In spite of the numerous sects represented in 
Jap^n there has been virtually no sectarian strife, and it may be 
said of the Japanese converts that they concern themselves scarcely 
it all about the subtleties of dogma which divide European Chris 
tianity Their tendency is to consider only the practical aspects of 
the laith as a moral and ethical guide They are disposed, also, to 
adapt the creed to their own requirements, just as they adapted 
I’»uddhism, and this is a disposition which promises to grow 

VIII —Foreign Intercoursf 

Foreign Intercourse tn Early and Medieval Tunes — ^There can 
be no doubt that commerce was carried on by Japan with 
China and Korea earlier that the 8th century of the Christian 
era It would appear that from the ^ery outset over-sea 
trade was regarded as a government monopoly foreigners 
were allowed to travel freely in the interior of the country 
provided that they submitted their baggage for official in- 
spection and made no purchases of weapons of war, but all 
imported goods were bought in the first place by official ap- 
praisers who subsequently sold them to the people at arbitrarily 
fixed prices Greater importance attached to the trade with 
China under the Ashikaga shoguns (14th, 15th and 16th centuries), 
w ho were in constant need of funds to defray the cost of inter- 
minable military operations caused by civil disturbances In 
this distress they turned to the neighbouring empire as a source 
from which money might be obtained This idea seems to have 
been suggested to the shogun Takauji by a Buddhist priest, 
when he undertook the construction of the temple Tcnryu-ji 
Two ships laden with goods were fitted out, and it was decided 
that the enterprise should be repeated annually Within a few 
vears after this development of commercial relations between 
the two empires, an interruption occurred owing partly to the 
overthrow of the Yuen Mongols by the Chinese Mmg, and partly 
to the activity of Japanese pirates and adventurers who raided 
the coasts of China The shogun Yoshimitsu (1368-1394), 
however, succeeded in restoring commercial intercourse, though 
in order to effect his object he consented that goods sent from 
Japan should bear the character of tribute and that he himself 
should receive investiture at the hands of the Chinese emperor’s 
ambassador The Nanking government granted a certain 
number of commercial passports, and these were given b> the 
shogun to Ouchi, feudal chief of Cho-shu, which had long been 
the principal port for trad^ with the neighbouring empire 
Tribute goods formed only a small fraction of a vessel’s cargo 
the bulk consisted of articles which were delivered into the govern- 
ment’s stores in China, payment being received in copper cash 
It was from this transaction that the shogun derived a consider- 
ible part of his profits, for the articles did not cost him anything 
originally, being either presents from the great temples and pro- 
V incial governors or compulsory contributions from the house of 
Ouc hi As for the gifts by the Chinese government and the goods 
shipped in China, they were arbitrarily distributed among the 
noble families m Japan at prices fixed by the shogun’s assessor 
Thus, so far as the shogun was concerned, these enterprises 
could not fail to be lucrative They also brought large profits 
to the Ouchi family, for, m the absence of competition, the pro- 
ducts and manufactures of each country found ready sale in 
the markets of the other The articles found most suitable in 
China were swords, fans, screens, lacquer wares, copper and 
agate, and the goods brought back to Japan were brocade and 
other silk fabrics, ceramic productions, jade and fragrant woods 
The Chinese seem to have had a just appreciation of the wonder- 
ful swords of Japan At first they were willing to pay the 
equivalent of 12 guineas for a pair of blades, but by degrees, as 
the Japanese began to increase the supply, the price fell, and at 
the beginning of the 16th century all the diplomacy of the Japan- 
ese envoys was needed to obtain good figures for the large and 
constantly growing quantity of goods that they took over by 
w'ay of supplement to the tribute Buddhist priests generally 
enjoyed the distinction of being selected as envoys, for experi- 
ence showed that their subtle reasoning invariably overcame 
the economical scruples of the Chinese authorities and secured 
a fine profit for their master, the shogun In the middle of the 


i6th century these tribute-bearing missions came to an end 
with the ruin of the Ouchi family and the overthrow of the 
Ashikaga shoguns, and they were never renewed 
Japan’s medieval commerce with Korea was less ceremonious 
than that with China No passports had to be obtained from 
the Korean government A trader was sufficiently 
equipped when he carried a permit from the So 
family, which held the island of Tsushima in fief 
Fifty vessels were allowed to pass yearly from ports in 
Japan to the three Japanese settlements in Korea Little is 
recorded about the nature of this trade, but it was rudely inter- 
rupted by the Japanese settlers, who, offended at some arbitrary 
procedure on the part of the local Korean authorities, 
took up arms (a d 1510) and at first signally routed the 
Koreans An army from Seoul turned the tables, and the 
Japanese were compelled to abandon the three settlements 
Subsequently the shSgun’s government — which had not been 
concerned m the struggle — approached Korea with amicable 
proposals, and it was agreed that the ringleaders of the raiders 
should be decapitated and their heads sent to Seoul, Japan’s 
compliance with this condition affording, perhaps, a measure ol 
the value she attached to neighbourly friendship Thenceforth 
the number of vessels was limited to 25 annually and the settle- 
ments were abolished Some years later, the Japanese again 
resorted to violent acts of self-assertion, and on this occasion, 
although the offenders were arrested by order of the shogun 
Yoshiharu, and handed over to Korea for punishment, the 
Seoul court persisted in declining to restore the system of 
settlements or to allow the trade to be resumed on its former 
basis Fifty years afterwards the taiko’s armies invaded Korea, 
overrunning it for seven years, and leaving, when they retired 
in 1598, a country so impoverished that it no longer offered 
any attraction to commercial enterprise from beyond the sea 
The Portuguese discovered Japan by accident in 1542 or 1543 
— the exact date is uncertain On a voyage to Macao from Siam, 

a junk carrying three Portuguese was blown from 
her course and fetched Tanegashima, a small Ocddeaui 
island lying south of the province of Satsuma Nations 
The Japanese, always hospitable and inquisitive, welcomed the 
newcomers and showed special curiosity about the arquebuses 
carried by the Portuguese, fire-arms being then a novelty in 
Japan and all weapons of war being in great request ( onversa- 
tion was impossible, of course, but, by tracing ideographs upon 
the sand, a Chinese member of the crew succeeded in explaining 
the cause of the junk’s arrival She was then piloted to a more 
commodious harbour, and the Portuguese sold two arque- 
buses to the local feudatory, who immediately ordered his 
armourer to manufacture similar weapons Very soon the news 
of the discovery reached all the Portuguese settlements in the 
East, and at least seven expeditions were fitted out during the 
next few years to exploit this new market Their objective 
points were all in the island of Kiushiu — the principal stage where 
the drama — ultimately converted into a tragedy — of Christian 
propagandism and European commercial intercourse was acted 
in the interval between 1542 and 1637 
It does not appear that the Jesuits at Macao, Goa or other 
centres of Portuguese influence in the East took immediate 
advantage of the discovery of Japan The pioneer Arrival ot 
propagandist was hrancis Xavier, who landed at ibeJaauiti. 
Kagoshima on the 15th of August 1549 During the interval 
of six (or seven) years that separated this event from the drifting 
of the junk to Tanegashima, the Portuguese had traded freely 
m the ports of Kiushiu, had visited Ki5to, and had reported 
the Japanese capital to be a city of 96,000 houses, therefore 
larger than Lisbon Xavier would certainly have gone to Japan 
even though he had not been specially encouraged, for the 
reports of his countrymen depicted the Japanese as “ very 
desirous of being instructed,” and he longed to find a field more 
promising than that inhabited by “ all these Indian nations, 
barbarous, vicious and without inclination to virtue ” There 
were, however, two special determinants One was a request 
addressed by a feudatory, supposed to have been the chief of the 
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Bungo fief, to the viceroy of the Indies at Goa , the other, an | no special cordulitv towards humble missionaries unconnected 


appeal made in person by a Japanese named Yajiro, whom the 
fatheis spoke of as Anjiro, and who subsequently attained 
celebrity under his baptismal name, Paul of the holy faith No 
credible reason is historically assigned for the action of the 
Japanese feudatory Probably his curiosity had been excited 
by accounts which the Portuguese traders gave of the noble 
devotion of their country's missionaries, and being entirelv 
without bigotry, as nearly all Japanese were at that epoch, he 
issued the invitation partly out of curiosity and partly from a 
sincere desire for progress Anjiro’s case was very different 
Labounng under stress of repentant zeal, and fearful that his 
evil acts might entail murderous consequences, he sought an 
asylum abroad, and was taken away in 1548 by a Portuguese 
\essel whose master advised him to repair to Malacca for the 
purpose of confessing to Xavier This might well have seemed 
to the Jesuits a providential dispensation, for Anjiro, already 
able to speak Portuguese, ‘^oon mastered it sufficiently to inter- 
pret for Xavier and his fellow-missionaries (without which aid 
thc> must have remained long helpless in the face of the immense 
difficulty of the Japanese language), and to this linguistic skill he 
added extraordinary gifts of mtclligenc e and memory Xavier, 
with two Portuguese companions and Anjiro, were excellently 
received by the feudal ( hiefs of Satsuma and obtained permission 
to preach their doctrine in any part of the fief This permit is 
not to be construed as an evidence of official sympathy with the 
foreign creed Commercial considerations alone were m ques- 
tion A Japanese feudal chief in that era had sedulously to 
foster every source of wealth or strength, and as the newly 
opened trade with the outer world seemed full of golden promise, 
each feudatory was not less anxious to secure a monopoly of it 
m the 1 6th century than the Ashikaga shoguns had been in the 
15th The Satsuma daimyo was led to believe that the presence 
of the Jesuits m Kagoshima would certainly prelude the advent 
of trading vessels But within a few months one of the expected 
merchantmen sailed to Hirado without touching at Kagoshima, 
and her example was followed by two others m the following 
year, so that the Satsuma chief saw himself flouted for the sake 
of a petty rival, Matsudaira of Hirado This tact could not fail 
to provoke his resentment But there was another influence at 
work Buddhism has always been a tolerant religion, eclectic 
rathei than exclusive Xavier, however, had all the bigoted 
intolerance of his time I he Buddhist priests in Kagoshima 
received him with courtesy and listened rcspec tfully to the doc- 
trines he expounded through the mouth of Anjiro Xaviei 
rejoined with a display of aggressive intolerance which shocked 
and alienated the Buddhists They represented to the Satsuma 
chief that peace and good order were inconsistent with such a 
display of militant propagandism, and he, already profoundly j 
chagrined by his commercial disappointment, issued in 1550 an 
edict making it a capital offence for any of his vassals to embrace 
Christianity Xavier, or, more correctly speaking, Anjiro, had 
won 150 converts, who remained without molestation, but 
Xavier himself took ship for Hirado There he was received 
with salvoes of artillery by the Portuguese merchantmen lying 
in the harbour and with marks of profound respect by tne 
Portuguese traders, a display which induced the local chief 
to issue orders that courteous attention should be paid to the 
teaching of the foreign missionanes In ten days a hundred 
baptisms took place, another significant index of the mood of the 
Japanese in the early era of Occidental intercourse the men 
in authority always showed a complaisant attitude towards 
Christianity where trade could be fostered by so doing, and 
wherever the men in authority showed such an attitude, con- 
siderable numbers of the lower orders embraced the foreign 
faith Thus, in considering the commercial history of the era, the 
element of religion constantly thrusts itself into the foreground 
Xavier next resolved to visit Kioto The first town of impor- 
Pint vuit tance he reached on the way was Yamaguchi, capital 
otBmp^mna of the ChOshu fief, situated on the northern shore 
f Ki 6 to Qf Shimonoseki Strait There the feudal chief, 
Oiichi, though sufficiently courteous and inquisitive, showed 


with commerce, and the work of proselytizing made no progress, 
so that Xavier and his companion, fernandez, pushed 
on to Kioto The time was mid-winter , the two fathers 
suffered terrible privations duiing their journey of tw^o 
months on foot, and on reaching Kioto they found a city which 
had been almost wholly reduced to rums by internecine war 
Necessarily they failed to obtain audience of either emperor 01 
shOgun, at that time the most inaccessible potentates in the 
world, the Chinese “ son of heaven ” excepted, and nothing 
remained but street preaching, a strange resource, seeing that 
Xavier, constitutionally a bad linguist, had only a most rudimen- 
tary acquaintance with the profoundly difficult tongue in which 
he attempted to expound the mysteries of a novel creed A 
fortnight sufficed to convince him that Kioto was unfruitful 
soil He therefore returned to Yamaguchi But he had now 
learned a lesson He saw that propagandism without scrip or 
staff and without the countenance of those sitting in the seats of 
power would be futile in Japan So he obtained from Hirado 
ins canonicals, together with a dock and other novel products 
of European skill, which, as well as credentials from the vicero> 
of India, the go\ernor of Malacca and the bishop of Goa, he 
presented to the Choshu chief His prayer for permission to 
preach Christianity was now readily granted, and Ouchi issued 
a proclamation announcing his approval of the introduction of 
the new religion and according perfect liberty to embrace it 
Xavier and Fernandez now made man> converts They also 
gained the valuable knowledge that the road to success in Japan 
lay in associating themselves with over-sea commerce and its 
directors, and in thus winning the co-operation of the feudal 
chiefs 

Ncarl> ten >ears had now elapsed since the first Portuguese 
landed in Kagoshima, and during that time trade had gone on 
steadily and prosperously No attempt was made chrutian 
to find markets in the mam island the Portuguese Propagandist^ 
confined themsclv es to Kiushiu for two reasons one, that having 
no knowledge of the coasts, they fiesitated to risk their ships and 
their lives in unsurveyed waters, the other, that whereas the 
mam island, almost from end to end, was seething with inter- 
necine war, Kiushiu remained beyond the pale of disturbance 
and enjoyed comparative trancjuilhty At the time of Xavier’s 
second sojouin m Yamaguchi, a Portuguese ship happened to be 
visiting Bungo, and at its master’s suggestion the great mission- 
ary proceeded thither, with the intention of returning tempo- 
ral ily to the Indies At Bungo there was then ruling Otomo 
second in power to only the Satsuma chief among the feuda- 
tores of Kiushiu B> him the Jesuit father was received with 
all honour Xavier did not now neglect the lesson he had learned 
m Yamaguchi He repaired to the Bungo chieftain’s court, 
escorted by nearly the whole of the Portuguese crew, gorgeously 
bedizened, carrying their arms and with banners flying Otomo, 
a young and ambitious ruler, was keenl> anxious to attract 
foreign traders with their ruh caigoes and puissant weapons of 
war Witnessing the reverence paid to Xavier by the Portu- 
guese traders, he appreciated the importance of gaming the 
goodwill of the Jesuits, and accordingly not only granted them 
full freedom to teaih and preach, but also enjoined upon his 
vounger brother, who, in the sequel of a sudden rebellion, had 
succeeded to the lordship of Yamaguchi, the advisability of 
extending protection to Torres and Fernandez, then sojourning 
there After some four months’ stay in Bungo, Xavier set sail 
for Goa in February 1552 Death overtook him in the last 
month of the same year 

Xavier’s departure from Japan marked the conclusion of 
the first epoch of Christian propagandism His sojourn in 
Japan extended to 27 months In that time he and his 
coadjutors won about 760 converts In Satsuma more than a 
year’s labour producecl 150 believers There Xavier had the 
assistance of Anjiro to expound his doctrines No language 
lends itself with greater difficulty than Japanese to the dis- 
cussion of theological questions The terms necessary for such 
a purpose are not current among laymen, and onl> by special 
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Study, which, it need scarcely be said, must be preluded by 
an accurate acquaintance with the tongue itself, can a man 
hope to become duly equipped for the task of exposition 
and dissertation It is open to grave doubt whether any 
foreigner has ever attained the requisite proficiency Leaving 
Anjiro m Kagoshima to care for the converts made there, 
Xavier pushed on to Hirado, where he baptized a hundred 
Japanese m a few days Now we have it on the authority of 
Xavier himself that in this Ilirado campaign “ none ol us knew 
Japanese ” How then did they proceed ? ‘ By reciting a semi- 

Japanese volume ” (a translation made by Anjiro of a treatise 
from Xavier’s pen) “and b> delivering sermons, we brought 
several over to the Christian cult ” Sermons preached in Por- 
tuguese or Latin to a Japanese audience on the island of Hirado 
in the year 15*50 can scarcely have attracted intelligent interest 
On his first visit to Yamaguchi, Xavier’s means of access to the 
understanding of bis hearers was confined to the rudimentary 
knowledge of Japanese whuh Fernandez had been able to 
acquire m 14 months, a period of study which, in modern times, 
with all the aids now procurable, would not suffice to carry a 
student beyond the margin of the colloquial No converts were 
won The people of Yamaguchi probably admired the splendid 
faith and devotion of these over-sea philosophers, but as for their 
doctrine, it was unintelbgible In Kioto the same experience 
was repeated, with an addition of much physical hardship 
But when the Jesuits returned to Yamaguchi m the early 
autumn of 1551, they baptized 500 persons, including several 
members of the military class Still Fernandez with his broken 
Japanese was the only medium for communicating the profound 
doctrines of Christianity It must be concluded that the 
teachings of the missionaries produced much less effect than 
the attitude of the local chieftain 
Only two misMonanes, Torres and Fernandez, remained in 
Japan after the departure of Xavier, but they were soon joined 
Second tliree others ITiese newcomers landed at Kago- 

Periodof found that, in spite of the official veto 

CHriatiM against the adoption of Christianity, the feudal chief 
Pronn- had lost nothing of his desire to foster foreign trade 
gandhm years later, all the Jesuits in Japan were 

assembled in Bungo llieir onlv church stood there, and they 
had also built two hospitals Local disturbances had compelled 
them to withdraw from Yamaguchi, not, however, before their 
violent disputes with the Buddhist priests in that town had 
induced the feudatory to proscribe the foreign religion, as had 
previously been done m Kagoshima Prom Funai, the chief 
town of Bungo, the Jesuits began in 1579 to send yearly reports 
to their Generals in Rome Ihese reports, known as the Annual 
I citersy comprise some of the most valuable information available 
about the conditions then existing in Japan lliey describe a 
state of abject poverty among the lower orders, poverty so cruel 
that the destruction of children by their famishing parents 
was an everyday occurrence, and in some instances choice had 
to be made between cannibalism and starvation Such suffer- 
ing becomes easily intelligible when the fact is recalled that 
Japan had been racked by civil war during more than 200 
years, each feudal chief fighting for his own hand, to save 
or to extend his territorial possessions From these Annual 
Letters it ls possible also to gather a tolerably clear idea of 
the course of events during the years immediately subsequent 
to Xavier’s departure There was no break m the continuity of 
the newly inaugurated foreign trade Portuguese ships visited 
Hirado as well as Bungo, and m those days their masters and 
crews not only attended scrupulously to their religious duties, 
but also showed such profound respect for the missionaries that 
the Japanese received constant object lessons in the mfluence 
wielded ovei the traders by the Jesuits Thirty years later, 
this earderly and reverential demeanour was exchanged for riotous 
excesses such as had already made the Portuguese sailor a by- 
word in China But in the early days of mtercourse with Japan 
the crews of the merchant vessels seem to have preached Chris- 
tianity by their exemplary conduct Just as Xavier had been 
induced to visit Bungo by the anxiety of a ship^captam for 


Christian ministrations, so m 1557 two of the fathers repaired 
to Hirado m obedience to the solicitations of Portuguese sailors 
There the fathers, under the guidance of Vilela, sent brothers to 
parade the streets nnging bells and chauntmg litanies, they 
organized bands of boys for the same purpose , they caused the 
converts, and even children, to flagellate themselves at a model 
of Mount Calvary, and they worked muracles, healing the sick 
by contact with scourges or with a booklet in Which Xavier had 
written litanies and prayers It may well be imagined that such 
domgs attracted surprised attention in Japan They weic 
supplemented by even more striking practices For a sub- 
feudatory of the Hirado chief, having been converted, showed 
his zeal by destroying Buddhist temples and throwing down the 
idols, thus inaugurating a campaign of violence destined to 
mark the progress of Christianity throughout the greater part 
of Its history m Japan I here followed the overthrowing of a 
cross m the Christian cemetery, the bummg of a temple m the 
town of Hirado, and a street not, the sequel being tlvat the 
Jesuit fathers were compelled to return once more to Bungo 
It IS essential to follow all these events, for not otherwise can a 
clear understanding be reached as to the aspects under which 
Christianity presented itself originally to the Japanese Ihe 
Portuguese tradeis, reverent as was their demeanour towards 
Christianity, did not allow their commerce to be interrupted 
by vicissitudes of propagandism They still repaired to Hirado, 
and rumours of the wealth-begetting effects of then presence 
having real bed the neighbouring fief of Omura, its chief, Surai- 
tada, made overtures to the Jesuits in Bungo, offering a port 
free from all dues for ten years, a large tract of land, a residence 
for the missionaries and other privileges The Jesuits hastened 
to take advantage of this proposal, and no sooner did the news 
reach Huado than the feudatoiy of that island repented of having 
expelled the fathers and invited them to return But while thev 
hesitated, a Portuguese vessel ai rived at Hirado, and the feudal 
chief declared publicly that no need existed to conciliate the 
missionaries, since trade went on without them When this 
became known in Bungo, Torres hastened to Hirado, was re- 
ceived with extraordmaiy honours by the crew of the vessel, 
and at his instance she left the port, her master declaring that 
“ he could not remain m a country where they maltreated those 
who professed the same religion as lumself ” Huado remained 
a closed port for some years, but ultimately the advent of three 
merchantmen, which intimated their determination not to put 
in unless the anti-Christian ban was removed, induced tlie feudal 
chief to receive the Jesuits once more This incident was 
paralleled a few years later in the island of Amakusa, wheie a 
petty feudatory, in order to attract foreign trade, as the mission- 
aries themselves frankly explain, embraced Christianity and 
ordered all his vassals to follow his example, but when no Portu- 
guese ship appeared, he apostatized, required his subjects to 
revert to Buddhism and made the missionaries withdraw In 
fact, the competition for the patronage of Portuguese traders 
was so keen that the Iln-ado feudatory attempted to burn several 
of their vessels because they frequented the territorial waters 
of his neighbour and rival, Sumitada The latter became 
a most stalwart Christian when his wish was gratified He set 
himself to eradicate idolatry throughout his fief wath the strong 
arm, and his fierce intolerance provoked results which ended m 
the destruction of the Christian town at the newly opened free 
port Sumitada, however, quickly reasserted his authority, 
and five y«ars later (1567), he tool*, a step which had far-reaching 
coni>equenee-5, namely, the budding of a church at Nagasaki, in 
order that Portuguese commerce might have a centre and the 
Christians an assured asylum Nagasaki was then a little 
fishing village In five years it grew to be a town of thirty 
thousand unhabitants, and Sumitada became one of the richest 
of the Kiushifi feudatories When in 1573 successful conflicts 
with the neighbouring fiefs brought him an access of territory, 
he declared that he owed these victories to the mfluence of the 
Christian God, and shortly afterwards he publicly proclaimed 
banishment for all who would not accept the foreign faith. 
There were then no Jesuits by his ^ide, but immediate^ two 
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hastened to join him, and “ these, accompanied by a strong Christian propagandism had now made substantial progress 
guard, but >et not without danger of their lives, went round The Annual Letter of 1582 recorded that at the close of 1581, 
causmg the churches of the Gentiles, with their idols, to be thrown thirty-two years after the landmg of Xavier in Japan, there were 
to the ground, while three Japanese Christians went preaching about 150,000 converts, of whom some 125,000 were in Kmshiu 
the law of God everywhere Three of us who were in the neigh- and the remainder in Yamaguchi, Kioto and the neighbourhood 
bouring kingdoms all withdrew therefrom to work in this abun- of the latter city The Jesuits in the empire then numbered 75, 
dant harvest, and in the space of seven months twenty thousand but down to the year 1565 there had never been more tnan 9, 
persons were baptized, including the bonzes of about sixty and down to 1577, not more than 18 1 he harvest was certainly 

monasteries, except a few who quitted the State In Bungo, great in proportion to the number of sowers But it was a har- 
however, where the Jesuits were originally so well received, vestmainly of artifiaalgroNVth, forced by the despotic insistence 
it IS doubtful whether Cliristian propagandism would not of feudal chiefs who possessed the power of life and death over 
have ended in failure but for an event which occurred in 1576, tneir vassals, and were influenced by a desire to attract foreign 
namely, the conversion of the chieftain’s son, a youth of some trade, To the Buddhist priests this movement of Christian 
16 yeais Two years later Otomo himself came over to the propagandism had brought an experience hitherto unknown to 
Christian faith He rendered inestimable aid, not merely them, persecution cm account of creed They had suffered for 
within his own fief, but also by the influence he exerased on interfering in pohtics, but the fierce ciuelty of the Christian 
others His intervention, supported by recourse to arms, fanatic now became known for the first time to men themselves 
obtained for the Jesuits a footing on the island of Amakusa, conspicuous for tolerance of heresy and receptivity of instruc- 
where one of the feudatories gave his vassals the choice of con- tion They had had no previous experience of humanity 
version or exile, and announced to the Buddhist priests that in the garb of an Otomo of Bungo, who, m the words of Crasset, 
unless they accepted Christianity their property would be “ went to the chase of the bonzes as to that of wild beasts, and 
confiscated and they themselves banished Nearly the whole made it his singular pleasure to exterminate them from his 
population of the fief did violence to their conscience for the states ” 

sake of their homes Christianity was then becommg estab- In 1582 the first Japanese envoys sailed from Nagasaki for 
iished in KiQshiu by methods similar to those of Islam and the Europe The embassy consisted of four youths, the oldest not 
inquisition Another notable illustration is furnished by the more than 16, lepresenting tlie fiefs of Arima, Omura 
story of the Arima fief, adjoining that of Sumitada (Omura), and Bungo I hey visited Lisbon, Madrid anci Rome, japaaese 
where such resolute meam had been adopted to force Christianity and in all these cities they were received with Bmbasay 
upon the vassals Moreover, the heads of the two fieG were displays of magnificence such as 16th century ^ Buropc 
brothers Accordingly, at the time of Sumitada’s very dramatic Europe delighted to make That, indeed, had been the motive 
conversion, the Jesuits were invited to Arima and encouraged of Valegnani in organizm^< the mission he desired to let the 
to form settlements at the ports of Kuchmotsu and Shimabara, Japanese see with their own eyes how great were the riches and 
whuh thenceforth began to be frequented by Portuguese mei- might of Western states 

chantmen I'he fief naturally became involved m the turmoil In the above statistics of converts at the close of is8i mention 
resulting from Sumitada’s iconoclastic methods of propagandism, is made of Chnstians in Kioto, though we have already seen that 
but, in 1576, the then ruling feudatory, influenced largely by the the visit by Xavier and Ternandez to that city was second 
object lesson of Sumitada’s prosperity and puissance, which wholly barren of results A second visit, liowever, viatiof 
that chieftain openly ascribed to the tutelary aid of the Christian made by Vilela in 1559, proved more successful Jeauite 
deity, accepted baptism and became the “ Prince Andre v ” of He carried letters of recommendation from the fCidto 
missionary records It is wiitten in those records that “ the first Bungo chieftain, and the proximate cause of his journey was an 
thing Prince Andrew did after his baptism was to convert the invitation from a Buddhist priest in the celebrated monastery 
chief temple of his capital into a church, its revenues being of Hiei-zan, who sought information about Christianity This 
assigned for the maintenance of the building and the support of was before the razing of temples and the overthrow of idols had 
the missionaries He then took measures to have the same thing commenced m Kiushiu On arrival at Hiei-zan, Vilela found 
done in the other towns of his fief, and he seconded the preachers that the Buddhist prior who had invited him was dead and that 
of the gospel so well in everything else that he could flatter only a portion of the old man’s authority had descended to his 
himself that he soon would not have one single idolaUr in his successor Nevertheless the Jesuit obtained an opportunity to 
states” thus in the two years that separated his baptism expound his doctrines to a party of bonzes at the monastery 
from his death, twenty thousand converts were won in Arima Subsequently, through the good offices of a priest, desci ibed as 
But his successor was an enemy of the alien creed He ordered ‘*oneof the most respected men in the city,” and with the assist- 
the Jesuits to quit his dominions, required the converts to return ance of the Bungo feudatory’s letter, Vilela enjoyed the rare 
to their ancestral faith, and caused ‘Hhe holy places to be honour of being received by the shOgun in Kioto, who treated 
destroyed and the crosses to be thrown down.” Nearly one-half him with all consideration and assigned a house for his residence 
of the converts apostatized under this pressure, but others had It may be imagined that, owing such a debt of gratitude to 
recourse to a device ot proved potency They threatened to Buddhist priests, Vilela would ha\c behaved towards them and 
leave Kuchmotsu en masse, and as that would have involved their creed with courtesy But the Jesuit fathers were proof 
the loss of foreign trade, the hostile edict was materially modified against all influences calculated to impair their stern sense of 
lo this same weapon the Chrisuans owed a still more signal duty Speaking through the mouth of a Japanese convert, 
victory For just at that time the great ship from Macao, now Vilela attacked the bonzes in unmeasured terms and denounced 
an annual visitor, arrived m Japanese waters carrying the their faith Soon the bonzes, on their side, were seeking the 
visitor-general, Valegnani She put into Kuchmotsu, and her destruction of these uncompromising assailants with insistence 
presence, with its suggested eventualities, gave such satisfaction inferior only to that which the Jesuits themselves would have 
that the feudatory offered to accept baptism and to sanction shown m similar circumstances Against these penis Vilela 
its acceptance by his vassals This did not satisfy Valegnani, was protected by the goodwill of the sh 5 gun, who had already 
a man of profound political sagacity He saw that the fiet was issued a decree threatenmg with death any one who injured the 
menaced by serious dangers at the hands of its neighbours, and missionaries or obstructed their work In spite of all difficulties 
seizing the psychological moment of its extreme peril, he used and dangers these wonderful missionaries, whose courage, zeal 
the secular arm so adroitly that the fief’s chance of survival and devotion are beyond all eulogy, toiled on resolutely and even 
seemed to be limited to the unreserved adoption of Christianity, recklessly, and such success attended their efforts that by 1564 
Thus, in 1580, the chieftain and his wife were baptized > ‘‘all the many converts had been won and churches had been established 
city was made Christian , they burned their idols and destroyed m five walled towns within a distance of 50 miles from Kioto 
40 temples, reserving some materials to build churches ” Among the converts were two Buddhist priests, notoriously 
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hostile at the outset, who had been nominated as official 
commissioners to investigate and report upon the doctrine of 
( hnstianity The first conversion en masse was due to pressure 
from above A petty feudatory, Takavama, whose fief lay at 
Takatsuki in the neighbourhood of the capital, challenged Vilela 
to a public controversy, the result of which was that the Japanese 
acknowledged himself vanquished, embraced Christianity and 
invited his vassals as well as his family to follow his example 
Ihis man’s son — lakayama Yusho — proved one of the stanch- | 
est supporters of Christianity in all Japan, and has been immor- 
talized by the Jesuits under the name of Don Justo Ucondono 
Incidentally this event furnishes an index to the character 
of the Japanese samurai he accepted the consequences of 
defeat as frankly as he dared it In the same year (1564) the 
feudatory of Sawa, a brother of Takayama, became a Chiistian 
and imposed the faith on all his vassals, just as Sumitada and 
other feudal ( hiefs had done in Kiushiu But the Kioto record 
differs from that of Kiushiu in one important respect — the former 
lb free from any intrusion of commercial motives 

Kioto was at that time the scene of sanguinary tumults, which 
culminated in the murder of the shOgun (1565), and led to 
Nobuaaga of a decrcc by the emperor proscribing 

and the Christianity In Japanese medieval history this 
Jesuits ,s one of the only two instances of Imperial inter- 
ference with Christian propagandism There is evidence that the 
edict was obtained at the instance of one of the shogun’s assassins 
.uid ceitain Buddhist priests The Jesuits—their number had 
been increased to three — were obliged to take refuge in Sakai, j 
now little more than a suburb of Osaka, but at that time a great 
and wealthy mart, and the only town in Japan which did not 
acknowledge the sway of any feudal chief Three years Liter 
they were summoned thence to be presented to Oda Nobunaga, 
one of the greatest captains Japan has ever produced In the 
\er> year of Xavitr s landing at Kagoshima, Nobunaga had 
succeeded to his father’s fief, a comparatively petty estate in 
the province of Owari In 1568 he was seated in Ki5to, a 
maker of shoguns and acknowledged luler of 30 among the 
66 provinces of Japan Had Nobunaga, wielding such immtnse 
power, adopted a hostile attitude towards Christianity, the fires 
lit b> the Jesuits in Japan must soon have been extinguished 
Nobunaga, how^ever, to great breadth and liberality of view 
added strong animosity towards Buddhist priests Many of the 
great monasteries had become armed camps, their inmates 
skilled equally in field-attacks and in the defence of ramparts 
One sect (the Nichircn), whuh was specially affected by the 
samurai, had lent powerful aid to the murderers of the shogun 
three years before Nobunaga’ s victories carried him to Kioto, 
and the armed monasteries constituted tmperia tn tmperio which 
assorted ill with his ambition of complete supremacy He 
therefore welcomed Christianity for the sake of its opposition 
to Buddhism, and when lakayama conducted Frocz from Sakai 
to Nobunaga’s presence, the reception accorded to the Jesuit 
was of the most cordial character Throughout the fourteen 
^ears of life that remained to him, Nobunaga continued to be 
the constant friend of the missionaries in particular and ol 
foreigners visiting Japan in general He stood between the 
Jesuits and the Throne when, in reply to an appeal from the 
Buddhist priests, the emperor, for the second time, issued an 
anti-Chnstian decree (1568) , he granted a site for a church and 
residence at Azuchi on Lake Biwa, where his new fortress stood , 
he addressed to various powerful feudatories letters signifying 
a desire for the spread of Christianity, he frequently made 
handsome presents to the fathers, and whenever they visited 
him he showed a degree of accessibility and graciousness very 
foreign to his usually haughty and imperious demeanour The 
Jesuits themselves said of him “ This man seems to have been 
chosen by God to open and prepare the way for our faith ” 
Nevertheless they do not appear to have entertained much hope 
at any time of converting Nobunaga They must have under- 
stood that their doctrines had not made any profound impression 
on a man who could treat them as this potentate did in 1579, 
when he plainly showed that political exigencies might at any 


moment induce him to sacrifice them ^ His last act, too, proved 
that sacrilege was of no account in his eyes, for he took steps to 
have himself apotheosized at Azuchi with the utmost pomp and 
circumstance Still nothing can obscure the benefits he heaped 
upon the propagandists of Christianity 

The terrible tumult of domestic war through which Japan 
passed in the 15th and i6th centuries brought to her ser- 
vice three of the greatest men ever produced in uideyosM 
Occident or Orient They were Oda Nobunaga, and the 
Toyotomi Hideyoshi and Tokugawa lyeyasu Christians 
Hideyoshi, as Nobunaga’s lieutenant, contributed largely to the 
building of the latter’s fortunes, and, succeeding him in 
brought the whole 66 provinces of the empire under his 
own administrative sway For the Jesuits now the absorbing 
question was, what attitude Hideyoshi w^ould assume towards 
their propagandism His power was virtually limitless With 
a word he could have overthrown the whole edifice created by 
them at the cost of so much splendid effort and noble devotion 
They were very quickly reassured In this matter Hideyoshi 

walked in Nobunaga’s footsteps He not only accorded a 
friendly audience to bather Organ tino, who waited on him as 
representative of the Jesuits, but also he went in person to assign 
to the company a site for a church and a residence in Osaka, 
where there was presently to rise the most massive fortress 
ever built in the East, At that time many Christian con\ erts 
were serving in high positions, and in 1584 the Jesuits placed it 
on record that “ Hideyoshi was not only not opposed to the things 
of God, but he even showed that he made much account of them 
and preferred them to all the sects of the bonzes He is 
entrusting to Christians his treasures, his secrets and his for- 
tresses of most importance, and shows himself well pleased that 
the sons of the great lords about him should adopt our customs 
and our law ” Two years later in Osaka he received with every 
mark of cordiality and favour a Jesuit mission which had come 
from Nagasaki seeking audience, and on that occasion his 
visitor recorded that he spoke of an intention of christianizing 
one half of Japan Nor did Hideyoshi confine himself to words 
He ac tually signed a patent licensing the missionaries to preach 
throughout all Japan, and exempting not only their houses and 
churches from the billeting of soldiers but also the priests them- 
selves from local burdens This was in 11586, on the eve of 
Hideyoshi s greatest military enterprise, the invasion of Kiushiu 
and its complete reduction He carried that difficult campaign 
to completion by the middle of 1587, and throughout its course 
he maintained a uniformly friendly demeanour towards the 
Jesuits But suddenly, when on the return journey he reached 
Hakata in the north of the island, his policy underwent a radical 
metamorphosis Five questions were by his order propounded 
to the vicc-provincial of the Jesuits “ Why and by what autho- 
rity he and his fellow-propagandists had constrained Japanese 
subjects to become Christians ? Why they had induced their 
disciple^ and thcT sectaries to overthrow temples ? Why 
they persecuted the bonzes ? Why they and other Portuguese 
ate animals useful to men, such as oxen and cows ? Why the 
vice-provincial allowed merchants of his nation to buy Japanese 
to make slaves of them in the Indies ? ” To these queries 
Coelho, the vice-pro vincial, made answer that the missionanes 
had never themselves resorted, or incited, to violence m their 
propagandism or persecuted bonzes , that if their eating of beef 
were considered inadvisable, they would give up the practice , 
and that they were powerless to prevent or restram the outrages 
perpetrated by their countrymen Hideyoshi read the vice- 
provincial’s reply and, without comment, sent him word to 
retire to Hirado, assemble all his followers there, and quit the 
country within six months On the next day (July 25, 1587) 
the following edict was published - 

' The problem was to induce the co-operation of a feudatory 
whose castle served for fiontier guard to the fief of a powerful chief, 
his suzerain The feudatory was a Christian Nobunaga seized 
the Jesuits in Kioto, and threatened to suppress theu: religion 
altogether unless they persuaded the feudatory to abandon th( 
cause of his suzerain 
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“ Having learned from our faithful councillors that foreign pnests 
have come into our estates, where they preach a law contrary to 
that of Japan, and that they even had the audacity to destroy 
temples dedicated to our Kami and Hotokc, although the outiage 
merits the most extreme punishment, wishing nevertheless to show 
them mercy, we order them under pnn of death to quit Japan 
within twenty days During that space no harm or hurt will be 
done to them But at the expiration of that term, wc order that 
if any of them be found in our states, they should be seized and 
punished as the greatest criminals As for the Portuguese mer- 
chants, we permit them to enter our ports, there to continue their 
accustomed trade, and to remain in our states provided our afiairs 
need this But wc forbid them to bring any foreign priests into the 
country, under the penalty of the confiscation of thc’r ships and 
goods 

How art we to account for this apparently rapid change of 
mood on the part of Hideyoshi ? Some historians insist that 
from the very outset he conceived the resolve of suppressing 
( hristianity and expelling its propagandists, but that he con- 
cealed his design pending the subjugation of Kiushiu, lest, by 
premature action, he might weaken his hand for that enterprise 
This hypothesis rests mainly on conjecture Its formulators 
found it easier to believe in a hidden purpose than to attribute to 
a statesman so shrewd and far-seeing a sudden change of mind 
\ more reasonable theory is that, shortly before leaving Osaka 
for Kiushiu, Hideyoshi began to entertain doubts as to the 
expediency of tolerating Christian propagandism, and that his 
doubts were signally strengthened by direct observation of the 
state of affairs m Ixiushiu While still m Osaka, he one day 
remarked publicly that “ he feared much that all the virtue of 
the European priests served only to conceal pernicious designs 
against the empire ” There had been no demolishing of temples 
or overthrowing of images at Christian instance in the metro- 
politan provinces In Kiushiu, however, very different (ondi- 
tions prevailed There Christianity may be said to have been 
preached at the point of the sword Temples and images had 
been destroyed wholesale, vassals in thousands had been com- 
pelled to embrace the foreign faith, and the missionaries them- 
selves had come to be treated as demi-gods whose nod was 
worth conciliating at any cost of self-abasement Brought into 
direct contdi t with these evidences of the growth of a new power, 
temporal as well as spiritual, Hideyoshi may well have reached 
the conclusion that a choice had to be finally made between his 
own supremacy and that of the alien (reed, if not between the 
independence of Japan and the yoke of the great Christian 
states of Europe 

Hideyoshi gauged the character of the medieval Christians 
with sufficient accuracy to know that for the sake of their 
Sequel oi would at any time defy the laws of 

the Edict the island His estimate received immediate veri- 
ot Banish- fication, for when the Jesuits, numbering 120, 
assembled at Hirado and received his order to 
embark at once they decided that only those should sail whose 
services were needed in China The others rem lined and 
went about their duties as usual, under the protection 
of the converted feudatories Hideyoshi, however, saw 
reason to wink at this disregard of his authority At first 
he showed uncompromising resolution All the churches in 
Kioto, Osaka and Sakai were demolished, while troops were sent 
to raze the Christian places of worship in Kiushiu and seize the 
port of Nagasaki These troops were munificently dissuaded 
from their purpose by the Christian feudatories But Hide- 
yoshi did not protest, and in 1588 he allowed himself to be con- 
vinced by Vi Portuguese envoy that in the absence of missionaries 
foreign trade must cease, since without the intervention of the 
fathers peace and good order could not be maintained among the 
merchants Rather than suffer the trade to be interrupted 
Hideyoshi agreed to the coming of priests, and thenceforth, 
during some years, Christianity not only continued to flourish 
and grow in Kiushiu but also found a favourable field of opera- 
tions in Kioto Itself Care was taken that Hideyoshi’s attention 
should not be attracted by any salient evidences of what he had 
called a ** diabolical religion,” and thus for a time all went well 
There is evidence that, like the feudal chiefs in Kiushiu, Hidevoshi 
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set great store by foreign trade and would even have sacri- 
ficed to Its maintenance and expansion something of the aversion 
he had conceived for Christianity He did indeed make one 
very large concession For on being assured that Portuguese 
traders could not frequent Japan unless they found ( hristian 
priests there to minister to them, he consented to sanction the 
presence of a limited number of Jesuits The statistics of ic;o:; 
show how Christianity fared under even this partial tolerance, 
for there were then 137 Jesuits m Japan with 300,000 converts, 
among whom were 17 feudal chiefs, to say nothing of many men 
of lesser though still considerable note, and (ven not a few 
bonzes 

For ten years after his unlooked-for order of expulsion, Hide- 
yoshi preserved a tolerant mien But in 1597 his forbearance 
gave place to a mood of uncompromising severity 
1 he reasons of this second change are very clear, pin/i^‘ * 
though diverse accounts have been transmitted Attitude 
Up to 1593 the Portuguese had possessed a monopoly towards 
of religious propagandism and over-sea commerce in ^ 

Japan The privilege was secured to them by agreement 
between Spain and Portugal and by a papal bull But 
the Spaniards m Manila had long looked with somewhat 
jealous eyes on this Jesuit reservation, and when neves of 
the disaster of 1587 reached the Philippines, the Dominicans 
and Franciscans residing there were fired with zeal to enter 
an arena where the crown of martyrdom seemed to be 
the least reward within reach The papal bull, however, 
demanded obedience, and to overcome that difficult) a ruse was 
necessary the governor of Manila agreed to send a part) of 
Franciscans as ambassadors to Hidevoshi In that guise the 
friars, being neither traders nor propagandists, considered that 
they did not violate either the treaty or the bull It was a 
technical subterfuge very unworthy of the object contemplated, 
and the friars supplemented it by swearing to Hideyoshi that 
the Philippines would submit to his sway Thus the) obtained 
permission to visit Kioto, Osaka and hushimi, but with the 
explicrt proviso that they must not preach Very soon they 
had built a church in Kioto, consecrated it with the utmost 
pomp, and were preaching sermons and chaunting litanies there 
in flagrant defiance of Hideyoshi’s veto Presently their number 
received an access of three friars who came bearing gifts from 
the governor at Manila, and now they not only established a 
convent in Osaka, but also seized a Jesuit church 111 Nagasaki 
and converted the (ircumspect worship hitherto conducted 
there by the fathers into services of the most public character 
Officially checked in Nagasaki, they charged the Jesuits in Kioto 
with having intrigued to impede them, and they further vaunted 
the couragecxis openness of their own ministrations as compared 
with the clandestine timidity of the methods which wise pui- 
dence had induced the Jesuits to adopt Retribution would 
have followed quickly had not Hideyoshi’s attention been 
engrossed by an attempt to invade China through Korea At 
this stage, however, a memorable incident occurred Driven 
out of her course by a storm, a great and richly laden Spinish 
galleon, bound for Acapulco from Manila, drifted to the coast 
of Tosa province, and running — or being purposely run — on 1 
sand-bank as she was being towed into port by Japanese boat^, 
broke her back She carried goods to the value of some 600,000 
crowns, and certain oflicials urged Hideyoshi to confiscate her 
as derelict, conveying to him at the same time a detailed account 
of the doings of the Franciscans and their open flouting of his 
orders Hideyoshi, much incensed, commanded the arrest of 
the Franciscans and despatched officers to losa to confiscate 
the ” San Felipe ” The pilot of the galleon sought to intimidate 
these officers by showing them on a map of the world the vast 
extent of Spain’s dominions, and being asked how one country 
had acquired such extended sway, replied “ Our kings begin 
by sending into the countries they wish to conquer missionaries 
who mduce the people to embrace our religion, and when they 
have made considerable progress, troops are sent who combine 
with the new Chnstians, and then our kings have not much 
trouble in accomplishing the rest ” 
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On learning of this speech Hideyoshi was overcome with fury 
He condemned the Franciscans to have their noses and ears 
Tb0PifMt ctit off, to be promenaded through Kioto, Osaka 
Bneeuiioa 0/ and Sakai, and to be crucified at Nagasaki ** I 
Chrhtimna have ordered these foreigners to be treated thus, 
because they have come from the Philippines to Japan, calling 
themselves ambassadors, although they were not so j because 
they have remamed here far too long without my permission, 
because, m defiance of my prohibition, they have built churches, 
preached their religion and caused disorders ” Twenty-six 
suffered under this sentence — six Franciscans, three Japanese 
Jesuits and seventeen native Christians, (hitfly domestic ser- 
vants of the Franciscans ^ They met their fate with noble 
fortitude Hideyoshi further issued a special injunction against 
the adoption of Christianity by a feudal chief, and took steps to 
give practical effect to his expulsion edic t of 1 587 The governor 
of Nagasaki received instructions to send away all the Jesuits, 
permitting only two or three to remain for the service of the 
Portuguese merchants But the Jesuits were not the kind of 
men who, to escape personal peril, turn their back upon an 
unaccomplished work of grace There were 125 of them m Japan 
at that time In October 1597 a junk sailed out of Nagasaki 
harbour, her decks crowded with seeming Jesuits In reality 
she carried ii of the company, the apparent Jesuits being dis- 
guised sailors It IS not to be supposed that sue h a manoeuvre 
could be hidden from the local authorities They winked at it, 
until rumour became insistent that Ilideyoshi was about to visit 
Kiushiu in person, and all Japanese in administrative posts 
knew how Hideyoshi visited disobedience and how hopeless was 
any attempt to deceive him iheicfore, early in 1598, really 
drastic steps were taken Churches to the number of 137 were 
demolished m Kiushiu, seminaries and residences fell, and the 
governor of Nagasaki assembled there all the fathers of the 
company for deportation to Macao by the great ship m the 
following year But while they waited, Hideyoshi died It is 
not on record that the Jesuits openly declared his removal from 
the earth to have been a special dispensation in their favoui 
But they pronounced him an execrable tyrant and consigned his 
“ soul to hell for all eternity ” Yet no impartial reader of 
history can pretend to think that a 16th-century Jesuit general 
m Hideyoshi’s place would have shown towards an alien creed 
and Its propagandists even a small measure of the tolerance 
exert iseci by the Japanese statesman towards Christianity and 
the Jesuits 

Hideyoshi’s death occurred in 1598 Two years later, his 
authority as administrative ruler of all Japan had passed into 
Foraign hands of lyeyasu, the lokugawa chief, and thirty- 

PoWuro//*# years later the lokugawa potentates had not 
Tokugawa only exterminated Christianity m fapan but had 
RuUrs condemned their country to a period of interna- 

tional isolation which continued unbroken until 1853, an inter- 
val of 214 years It has been shown that even when they were 
most incensed against Christianity, Japanese administrators 
sought to foster and preserve foreign trade Why then did they 
close the country’s doors to the outside world and suspend a 
commerce once so much esteemea ? To answer that question 
some retrospect is needed Certain historians allege that fiom 
the outset lyeyasu shared Hideyoshi’s misgivings about the real 
designs of Christian potentates and Christian propagandists 
But that verdict is not supported by facts The first occasion 
of the Tokugawa chief’s recorded contact with a Christian propa- 
gandist was less than three months after Hideyoshi’s death 
Iheic was then led into his presence a Franciscan, by name 
Jerome de Jesus, originally a member of the fictitious embassy 
from Manila This man’s conduct i ( institutes an example of 
the invincible zeal and courage inspiiing a Christian priest in 
those days. Barely escaping the doom of crucifixion which 
overtook his companions, he had been deported from Japan to 

* The mutilallon was confined to the lobe of one ear Crucifixion, 
according to the Japanese method, consisted m tying to a cross and 

piercing the heart with two sharp spears driven from either side 
Death was always instantaneous 


Manila at a time when death seemed to be the certain penalty of 
remaining But no sooner had he been landed at Manila than he 
took passage m a Chmese junk, and, returnmg to Nagasaki, made 
his way secretly from the far south of Japan to the province of 
Kii. There arrested, he was brought into the presence of 
lyeyasu, and his own record of what ensued is given in a letter 
subsequently sent to Manila — 

“ When the Prince saw ihe he asked how I had managed to escape 
the previous iiersecution I answ cred him that at that date God had 
dehvered me m order that I might go to Manila and bring back new 
colleagues from there — preachers of the divine law — and that 1 had 
returned from Manila to encourage the Chris tixns, cherishing tlie 
desire to die on the cross in order to go to enjoy eternal glory like 
my former colleagues On hearmg these words the Emperor began 
to smile, whether m his quality of a pagan of the sect of Shaka, 
which teaches that there is no future life, or whether from the thought 
that I was frightened at having to be put to death Then, looking 
at me kindly, he said, ‘ Be no longer afraid and no longer conceal 
yourself, and no longer change your habit, for I w ish you well , and 
as for the Christians who every year pass within sight of the Kwantr> 
where my domains are, wlien they go to Mexico with their ships, 
1 have a keen desire for them to visit the haibours of this island, to 
refresh themselves there, and to take what they wish, to tiadc with 
my vassals and to teach them how to develop stiver mines, and that 
my intentions may bo accomplished before my death, I wish you to 
indicate to me the means to take to realize them ' I answered that 
it was necessary that bpxnish pilots should take the soundings of 
his harboms, so that ships might not be lost m future as the ^San 
Felipe ' had been, and that he should solicit this service from the 
governor of the Philippines The Pimco approved of my advice, 
and accordingly he has sent a Japanese gentleman, a native of Sakai, 
the bcaici of this message It is essential to oppose no obstacle 
to the complete liberty offered by the Emperor to tne Spaniaids and 
to our holy order, for the preaching of the holy gospel The 

same Prince (who is about to visit the Kwanto) invites me to accom 
pany him to make choice of a house, and to visit the harbour which 
he promises to open to us, his desires in this respect aie keener than 
I can express ' 

The above version of the Tokugawa chief’s mood is confirmed 
by events, for not only did he allow the contumelious Franciscan 
to build a church — the first — m Yedo and to celebrate Mass there, 
bat also he sent three embassies to the Philippines, pioposmg 
reciprocal freedom of commerce, offering to open ports in the 
the Kwanto and asking for competent naval architects He 
never obtained the architects, and though the trade came, its 
volume was small in comparison with the abundance of friars 
that accompanied it There is just a possibility that Iye>"asu 
saw in these Spanish monks an instrument 01 ( ounteracting 
the influence ot the Jesuits, for he must have known that the 
Franciscans opened their mission m Yedo l>y “declaiming with 
violence against the fathers of the company of Jesus ” In 
short, the Spanish monks assumed towards the Jesuits m Japan 
the same intolerant and abusive tone that the Jesuits themselves 
had previously assumed towards Buddhism 

At that time there appeared upon the scene another factor 
destined gi eatly to complicate events It was a Dutch merchant 
ship, the “ Liefde ” Until the Netherlands revolted from 
Spain, tlie Dutch had been the principal distributors of all goods 
arriving at Lisbon from the Par Last , but m 1594 Philip IT closed 
the port of Lisbon to these rebels, and the Dutch met the situa- 
tion oy turning the»r prows to the Orient to invade the sources 
of Portuguese commerce One of the first expeditions despatched 
for that purpose set out m 1598, and of the five vessels composing 
it one only was ever heard of again This was the “ I lefde ” 
She reached Japan during the spring of 1600, with only four- 
and-twenty alive out of her original crew of no Towed into 
the harbour at Funai, the “ Liefde ” was visited by Jesuits^ who, 
on discovering h^r nationality, denounced her to the local 
authorities as a pirate and endeavoured to incense the Japanese 
against them Ihe “ Liefde ” had on board m the capacity of 
“ pilot major ” an Englishman, Will Adams of Gillingham in 
Kent, whom lyeyasu summoned to Osaka, where there com- 
menced between the rough Brita^h sailor and the lokugawa chief 
a curiously fnendly intercourse which was not interrupted until 
the death of Adams twenty years later The Englishman became 
master ship-builder to the Yedo government , was employed as 
diplomatic agent when erther traders from his own country 
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and from Holland arrived m Japan, received m perpetual ^ift tanan quarrels amoiijj Christians These experiences, predis- 
a substantial estate, and from first to last possessed the implicit posing lyeyasu to dislike Christianity as a creed and to dtstrust 
confidence of the shogun lyeyasu quickly discerned the man’s it as a political influence, were soon supplementeil by incidents 
honesty, perceived that whatever benefits foreign commerce of an immediately determinative character The first was an 
might confer would be increased by encouraging competition act of fraud and forgery committed m the interests of a Christian 
among the foreigners, and realised that English and Dutch feudatory by a trusted official, himself a Christian Thereupon 
trade presented the wholesome feature of complete dissociation lyeyasu, conceiving it unsafe that Christians should fill offices 
from religious propagandism On the other hand, he showed at his court, dismissed all those so employed, banished them from 
no intolerance to either Spaniards or Portuguese He issued Ycdo and forbade any feudal chief to harbour them The second 
(i6oi) two official patents sanctioning the residence of the fathers incident was an attempted survey of the coast of Japan by a 
m Ki 5 to, Osaka and Nagasaki , he employed Father Rodriguez as Spanish manner and a Franciscan fnar Pei mission to take 
interpreter to the court at Yedo , and in 1603 he gave munificent this step had been obtained by an envoy from New Mexico, but 
succour to the Jesuits who were reduced to dire straits o^\lng to no deep consideration of reasons seems to have preluded the per- 
the capture of the great sh’p from Macao by the Dutch and mission on Japan’s side, and when the mariner (Sebastian) and 
the consequent loss of several years’ supplies for the mission in the friar (Sotelo) hastened to carry out the pioject, lyeyasu 
Japan asked Will Adams to explain this display of industry The 

it IS thus seen that each of the great trio of Japan’s 16th cen- Englishman replied that such a proceeding would be regarded 
tury statesmen — Nobunaga, Hideyoshi and lyeyasu — adopted in Europe as an act of hostility, especially on the part of the 
at the outset a most tolerant demeanour towards Christianity Spaniards or Portuguese, whose aggressions were notorious He 
The leasons of Hideyoshi’s change of mood have been set forth added, in reply to further questions, that “ the Roman priest- 
We have now to examine the reasons that produced a similar hood had been expelled from many parts of Germany, from 
metamorphosis in the case of lyeyasu Two causes present Sweden, Norway, Denmark, Holland and England, and that 
themselves immediately The fi’-st is that, while tolerating although his own country preserved the pure form of the 
Christianity, lyeyasu did not approve of it as a creed , the second, Christian faith from which Spam and Po’-tugal had deviated 
that he himself, whether from state policy or genuine piety, yet neither English nor Dutc h considered that that fact afforded 
strongly encouraged Buddhism Proof of the former proposi- them any reason to war with, or to annex, States which were 
tion IS found m an order issued by him m 1602 to ensure the not Christian solely for the reason that they v ere non-Christian ” 
safety of foreign merchantmen entering Japanese ports it lyeyasu reposed entire confidence in Adams PI earing the 
concluded with the reservation, ‘ but wc rigorously forbid P^nghshman’s testimony, he is said to have exclaimed, “If 
them ” (foreigners coming in such ships) “ to promulgate their the sovereigns of Europe do not tolerate these priests, I do 
faith” Proof of the latter is furnished by the facts that he them no wrong il I refuse to tolcntc them” Japanese 
invariably cairied about with him a miniature Buddhist im<ige historians add that lyeyasu discovered a conspiracy on the 
which he regarded as his tutelary deity, and that he fostered part of some Japanese Christians to overthrow his government 
the creed of Shaka as zealously as Oda Nobunaga had suppressed by the aid of foreign troops It was not a widely ramified 
It There is much difficulty in tracing the exact sequence of plot, but it lent additional importance to the fact that the 
events which gradually educated a strong antipathy to the sympathy of the fathers and their converts was plainly with 
Christian faith m the mind of the Tokugawa chief He must the only magnate in the empire who (ontimied to dispute the 
have been influenced in some degree by the views of his great Tokugawa supremacy, Hide> on, the son of Hideyoshi Never- 
predecessor, H’deyoshi But he did not accept those views theless lyeyasu shrank from proceeding to extiemities m the 
implicitly At the end of the i6th century he sent a trusted case of any foreign priest, and this attitude he maintained until 
emissary to Europe for the purpose of directly observing the his death (1616) Possibly he might have been not less tolerant 
conditions in the home of Christianity, and this man, the better towards native Christians also had not the lokugawa authority 
to achieve his aim, embraced the foreign faith, ancl studied it been openly defied by a Franciscan father — the Sotelo mentioned 
from within as well as from without I he story that he had to above — in Yedo itself Then (1613) the first execution of Japan- 
tell on his return could not fail to shock the ruler of a country ese converts took place, though the monk himself was released 
where freedom of conscience had existed from time immemonal after a short incarceration At that time, as is still the case 
It was a story of the inquisition and of the stake , of unlimited even in these more enlightened days, insignificant differences of 
aggression m the name of the cross, of the pope’s overlordship custom sometimes induced serious misconceptions A Christian 
winch entitled him to confiscate the realm of heretical sovereigns , who had violated the secular law was crucified in Nagasaki 
of religious wars and of wellnigh incredible fanaticism lyeyasu Many of his fellow-believers kneeled around his cross and prayed 
must have received an evil impression while he listened to his for the peace of his soul A party of converts were afterwards 
emissary’s statements Under his own eyes, too, were abundant burned to death in the same place for refusing to apostatize, 
evidences of the spirit of strife that Christian dogma engendered and their Christian friends crowded to carry off portions of their 
m those times From the moment when the Franciscans and bodies as holy relics When these things were reported to 
Dominicans arrived in Japan, a fierce quarrel began between lyeyasu, he said, “ Without doubt that must be a diabolic faith 
them and the Jesuits, a quarrel which even community of which persuades people not only to w^crship criminals condemned 
suffering could not compose Not less repellent was an attempt to death for their crimes, but also to honour those who have 
on the part of the Spaniards to dictate to lyeyasu the expulsion been burned or cut in pieces by the order of their lord ” (feudal 
of all Hollanders from Japan, and on the part of the Jesuits to chief) 

dictate the expulsion of the Spaniards The former proposal. The fateful edict ordering that all foreign priests should be 
couched almost in the form of a demand, was twice formulated, collected 111 Nagasaki preparatory to removal from Japan, that 
and accompanied on the second occasion by a scarcely less all churches should be demolished, and that the Suppression 
insulting offer, namely, that Spanish mcn-of-war would be sent converts should be compelled to abjure Christianity, 
to Japam to burn all Dutch ships found ir the ports of the empire was issued on the 27th of January 1614 There were Christianity 
If m the face of proposals so contumelious of his sovereign then m Japan 122 Jesuits, 14 Franciscans, g Dominicans, 
authority lyeyasu preserved a calm and dignified mien, merely^ 4 Augustins and 7 secular priests H id these men obeyed the 
replying that his country was open to all comers, and that, if orders of tiic Japanese authorities by leaving the country finally, 
other nations had quarrels among themselves, they must not not one foreigner would have suffered for his faith m Japan, 
take Japan for battle-ground, it is nevertheless unimaginable except the 6 Franciscans executed at Nagasaki by order of 
that he did not strongly resent such mterference with his own Hideyoshi m 1597 But suffering and death counted for nothing 
independent foreign policy, and that he did not interpret with the missionaries as against the possibility of winning or 
it as foreshadowing a disturbance of the realm’s peace by sec- keeping even one convert Forty-seven of them evaded the 
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edict, some by concealing themselves at the time of its issue, the 
rest by leaving their ships when the latter had passed out of sight 
of the shore of Japan, and returning by boats to the scene of 
their former labours Moreover, m a few months, those that 
had actually crossed the sea re-( rossed it in various disguises, 
and soon the Japanese government had to consider whether it 
would suffer its authority to be thus flouted or resort to extreme 
measures 

During two years immediately following the issue of the anti- 
Christian decree, the attention of the Tokugawa chief and in- 
deed of all Japan was concentrated on the closing episode of 
the great struggle which assured to lyeyasu final supremacy as 
administrative rulei of the empire That episode was a terrible 
battle under the walls of Osaka castle between the adherents 
of the Tokugawa and the supporters of Hideyori In this 
struggle fresh fuel was added to the fire of anti-Christian resent- 
ment, for many Christian converts threw in their lot with Hide- 
von, and in one part of the field the Tokugawa troops found 
themselves fighting against a foe whose banners were emblazoned 
with the cross and with images of the Saviour and bt James, the 
patron saint of Spain But the Christians had protectors 
Many of the feudatories showed themselves strongly averse from 
influ ting the extreme penalty on men and women whose adop- 
tion of an alien religion had been partly forced by the feudatories 
themselves As for the people at large, their liberal spirit is 
attested by the fact that five fathers who were in Osaka castle 
at the time of its capture made their way to distant refuges 
without encountering any risk of betrayal During these events 
the death of lyeyasu took place (June i, i6i6), ancl pending the 
dedication of his mausoleum the anti-Christian crusade was 
virtually suspended 

In September i6i6 a new anti-Christian edict was promulgated 
by Hidetada, son and successor of lyeyasu It pronounced 
sentence of exile against all Christian priests, including even 
those whose presence had been sanctioned for ministering to the 
Portuguese merdiants it forbade the Japanese, under the 
penalty of being burned alive and of having all their property 
confiscated, to have any connexion with the ministers of religion 
or to give them hospitality It was forbidden to any prince or 
lord to keep Christians in his service or even on his estates, and 
the edict was promulgated with more than usual solemnity, 
though its enforcement was deferred until the next year on 
account of the obsequies of lyeyasu This edict of 1616 differed 
from that is ucd bv Ivcvasu in 1614, since the latter did not 
prescribe the death penalty for converts refusing to apostatize 
But both agreed in indicating expulsion as the sole manner of 
dealing with the foreign priests As for the shogun ind his 
advisers, it is reasonable to assume that they did not anticipate 
much necessity for recourse to violence They must have known 
that a great majority of the converts had joined the Christian 
church at the instance or by the command of their local rulers, 
and nothing can have seemed less likely than that a creed thus 
lightly embraced would be adhered to in defiance of torture and 
death It is moreover morally certain that had the foreign 
propagandists obeyed the government’s edict and left the 
country, not one would have been put to death They suffered 
because they defied the laws of the land Some fifty mission- 
aries happened to be m Nagasaki when Hidetada’s edict was 
issued A number of these were apprehended ^md deported, 
but several of them returned almost immediately This hap- 
pened under the jurisdiction of Omura, who had been specially 
charged with the duty of sending away the hatenn {padres) He 
appears to have concluded that a striking example must be fur- 
nished, and he therefore ordered the seizure and decapitation 
of two fathers, De I’ Assumpcion and Machado The result 
completely falsified his calculations and presaged the cruel 
struggle now destined to begin 

The bodies placed m different coffins, were interred in the same 
f,ravc Guardi* were placed over it, but the concourse was immense 
The sick were carried to the sepulchre to bo restored to health The 
Christians found new strength in this martyrdom, the pagans them- 
selves were full of admiration for it Numerous comcrsions and 
numerous returns of apostates took place tvcrvwhere 


In the midst of all this, Navarette, the vice-pro vincial of the 
Dominicans, and Ayala, the vice-provincial of the Augustins, 
came out of their retreat, and in full priestly garb started upon 
an open propaganda The two fanatics — for so even Charlevoix 
considers them to have been — were secretly conveyed to the 
island Takashima and there decapitated, while their coffins 
were weighted with big stones and sunk in the sea Even more 
directly defiant was the attitude of the next martyred priest, 
an old Franciscan monk, Juan de Santa Martha He had for 
three years suffered all the horrors of a medieval Japanese 
prison, when it was proposed to release him and deport him to 
New Spam His answer was that, if released, he would stay m 
Japan and preach there He laid his head on the block in 
August 1618 But from that time until 1622 no other foreign 
missionary suffered capital punishment in Japan, though many 
of them arrived in the country and continued their propa- 
gandism there During that mterval, also, there occurred 
another incident eminently calculated to fix upon the Christian^ 
still deeper suspicion of political designs In a Portuguese ship 
captured by the Dutch a letter was found instigating the Japan 
ese converts to revolt, and promising that, when the number of 
these disaffected Christians was sufficient, men-of-war would be 
sent to aid them Not the least potent of the influences operat- 
ing against the Christians was that pamphlets were written by 
apostates attributing the zeal of the foreign propagandists 
solely to political motives Yet another indictment of Spanish 
and Portuguese propagandists was contained in a despatch 
addressed to Hidetada in 1620 by the admiral in command of 
the British and Dutch fleet then cruising in Far-Eastern waters 
In that document the friars were flatly accused of treacherous 
practices, and the Japanese ruler was warned against the aggres- 
sive designs of Philip of Spam In the face of all this evidence 
the Japanese ceased to hesitate, and a time of terror ensued foi 
the fathers and their converts The measures adopted towards 
the missionaries gradually increased in severity In 1617 the 
first two fathers put to death (De V Assumpcion and Machado) 
were beheaded, “ not by the common executioner, but by one 
of the first officers of the prince ” Subsequently Navarette and 
Ayala were decapitated by the executioner then, in i6jS, 
Juan dc Santa Martha was executed like a common criminal, 
his body being dismembered and his head exposed Finall)^, 
in 1622, Zuniga and Flores were burnt alive The same >ear 
was marked by the “ great martyrdom ” at Nagasaki when 
9 foreif^ priests went to the stake with ig Japanese ^onvert‘^ 
The shc)gun seems to have been now labouring under vivid fear 
of a foreign invasion An emissary sent by him to Europe had 
returned on the eve of the “ great martyrdom ” after seven years 
abroad, and had made a report more than ever unfavourable to 
Christianity Therefore Hidetada deemed it necessary to refuse 
audience to a Philippine embassy in 1624 and to deport all 
Spaniards fiom Japan F'urther, it was decreed that no Japanese 
Christian should thenceforth be suffered to go abroad for com- 
merce, and that though non-Christians or men who had aposta- 
tized might travel freely, they must not visit the Philippines 
Thus ended all intercourse between Japan and Spam It had 
continued for ^2 years and had engendered a widespread 
conviction that Christianity was an instrument of Spanish 
aggression 

lyemitsu, son of Hidetada, now ruled in Yedo, though Hide- 
tada himself remained the power behind the throne The year 
(1623) of the former’s accession to power had been marked by 
the re-issue of anti-Chnstian decrees, and by the martyrdom of 
some 500 Christians within the Tokugawa domains, whither the 
tide of persecution now flowed for the first time Thencefoith 
the campaign was continuous The men most active and most 
relentless in carrying on the persecution were Mizuno and 
Takenaka, governors of Nagasaki, and Matsukura, feudatory of 
Shimabara By the latter were invented the punishment of 
throwing converts into the solfataras at Unzen and the torture 
of the fosse, which consisted in suspension by the feet, head 
downwards, in a pit until blood oozed from the mouth, nose and 
ears Many endured this latter torture for days, until death 
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came to their relief, but a few — notably the Jesuit provincial 
Ferreyra — apostatized Matsukura and Takenaka were so 
strongly obsessed by the Spanish menace that they contemplated 
the conquest of the Philippines in order to deprive the Spaniards 
of a Far-Eastern base But timid counsels then prevailed in 
Yedo, where the spirit of a Nobunaga, a Hideyoshi or an lyeyasu 
no longer presided Of course the measures of repression grew 
in severity as the fortitude of the Christians became more ob- 
durate It IS not possible to state the exact number of victims 
Some historians say that, down to 1635, no fewer than 280,000 
were punished, but that figure is probably exaggerated, for the 
most trustworthy records indicate that the converts never aggre- 
gated more than 300,000, and many of these, if not a great 
majority, having accepted the foreign faith very lightly, doubt- 
less discarded it readily under menace of destruction Ever> 
opportunity was given for apostatizing and for escaping death 
Immunity could be sei ured by pointing out a fellow-convert, and 
when it IS observed that among the seven or eight feudatories 
^^ho embraced Christianity only two or three died in that faith, 
we must conclude that not a few cases of recanting occuried 
among the commoners Remarkable fortitude, however, is 
said to have been displayed If the converts were intrepid 
their teachers showed no less courage Again and again the 
latter defied the Japanese authorities by coming to the country 
or returning thither after having been deported Ignoring the 
orders of the governors of Macao and Manila and even of the 
king of Spam himself, they arrived, year after \ car, to be cer- 
tainly apprehended and sent to the stake after brief periods of 
propagandism In 1626 they actually bajitized over 3000 
converts Large rewards were paid to any one denouncing a 
propagandist, and as for the people, they had to trample 
upon a picture of Christ in order to prove that they were not 
Christians 

Meanwhile the feuds between the Dutch, the Spaniaids and 
the Portuguese never ceased In 1636, the Duteh found on a 
captured Portuguese vessel a report of the governor of Macao 
describing a two days’ festival which had been held there in 
honour of Vieyra, the vice-provinual whose rnartvidom had 
just taken place in Japan This report the Dutch handed to the 
Japanese authorities “ in order that his majesty may see more 
clearly what great honour the Portuguese pay to those he has 
foi bidden his realm as traitors to the state and to his crown ” 
Piobably the accusation added little to the resentment and dis- 
trust already harboured by the Japanese against the Portuguese 
At all events the Yedo government took no step distinctl> hostile 
to Portuguese laymen until 1637, when an edut was issued for- 
bidding any foreigners to travel in the empire, lest Portuguese 
with passports bearing Duteh names might enter it Thi^ 
was the beginning of the end In the last month of 1637 a 
rebellion broke out, commonly called the “ Christian revolt of 
Shimabara,” which sealed the fate of Japan’s foreign intercourse 
for over 200 years 

The promontory of Shimabara and the island of Amakusa 
enclose the gulf of Nagasaki on the west Among all the fiefs in 
Japan, Shimabara and Amakusa had been the two 
barm Revolt thoroughly christianized in the early vears of 

Jesuit propagandism Hence in later days they were 
naturally the scene of the severest persecutions Still the people 
would probably have suffered in sileiK e had they not been taxed 
beyond all enclurance to supply funds for an extravagant chief 
who employed savage methods of extortion Japanese annals, 
however, relegate the taxation grievance to an altogether 
secondary place, and attribute the revolt solely to the instigation 
of five samurai who led a roving life to avoid persecution for 
their adherence to Christianity Whichever version be correi t. 
It is certain that the outbreak ultimately attracted all the C hris- 
tians from the surrounding regions, and was regarded by the 
authorities as in effect a Christian rising The Amakusa in- 
surgents passed over to Shimabara, and on the 27th of January 
1638 the whole body — numbering, ac cording to some authorities, 
20,000 fighting men with 17,000 women and children , according to 
others, little more than one-half of these figures— took possession 


of the dilapidated castle of Hara, which stood on a plateau 
with three sides descending perpendicularly to the sea, a hundred 
feet beneath, and with a swamp on its fourth front 1 here the 
insurgents, who fought under flags with red crosses and whose 
battle cries were “Jesus,” Maria ’ and “ St lago,” successfully 
maintained themselves against the repeated assaults of strong 
forces until the 12th of April, when, their ammunition and their 
provisions alike exhausted, they were overwhelmed and put to 
the sword, with the exception of 105 prisoners During the 
siege the Dutch were enabled to furnish a vivid proof of enmity 
to the Christianity of the Spaniards and the Portuguese For 
the guns in possession of the besiegers being too light to accom- 
plish anything, Koeckebacker, the factor at Flirado, was invited 
to send ships carrying heavier metal He replied with the 
“ de Ryp ” of 20 guns, which threw 426 shot into the castle 
in 15 days Piobably the great bulk of the remaining Japanese 
Christians perished at the massacre of Hara 1 henceforth there 
were few martyrs ^ 

It has been clearly shown that Nobunaga, Hideyoshi and 
lyeyasu were all in favour of foreign intercourse and trade, and 
that the Tokugawa chief, even more than his predc- foreign 
cessor Hideyoshi, made strenuous efforts to differ- Trade in 
cntiate between Christianity and commerce, so that the 1 7th 
the latter might not be involved in the former’s fate Century 
In fat t the three objects which lyeyasu desired most earnestly to 
(ompass were the development of foreign commerce, the acqui- 
sition of a mercantile marine and the exploitation of Japan’s 
mines He offered the Spaniards, Portuguese, English and Dutch 
a site for a settlement in Yedo, and hacl they accepted the offer 
the country might never have been closed In his time Japan 
was virtually a free-trade country Importers had not to pa\ 
any duties It was expected, however, that they should make 
presents to the feudatory into whose port they carried their 
goods, and these picsents were often \ery valuable Natuiall) 
the lokugawa chief desired to attract such a souice of wealth 
to his own domains He sent more than one envoy to Manila 
to urge the opening of commerce direct with the regions about 
Yedo, and to ask the Spaniards for competent naval architects 
Perhaps the truest exposition of his attitude is given in a law^ 
enacted in 1602 — 

If any foreign vessel by stress of wealhct is obliged to touch at 
any principality or to put into my harbour of Japan, we order tint, 
whoever these fortignus may l)c, absolutely nothing whatever thit 
belongs to them or that they m ly have brought in their ship, shall 
be taken fiom them Likewise wc rigoiously prohibit the use of 
any violence in the purchase or the sale of any of the commodities 
brought bv their ship, and if it is not eonvenient for the merchants 
ol the ship to remain in the poit they have entered, the> ma> pass 
to any other port that may suit them, and therein buy and sell in 
full freedom I ikt wise we order in a generil manner that fortigneis 
may freeb reside m an> p'lrt of japan they choose, but wc rigorously 
forbid them to promulgate their faith ” 

It was in that mood that he granted (1605) a licence to the 
Dutch to trade in Japan, his expect ition doubtless being that 
ihe ships which the\ promised to send every yi ir would make 
their dcpcit at Uriga or in some other place near Yedo But 
things vvcic ordered differently The first Hollanders that set 
foot in Japan were the survivors of the wrecked “ Liefdc ’ 
Thrown into prison for a tune, they were approached by emis- 
saries from the feudatory of Hirado, who engaged some of them 
to teach the art of casting guns and the science of gunne ry to his 
vassals, and when two of them were allowed to leave Japan, he 
furnished them with the means of doing so, at the same time 
making promises which invested Hirado with attractions as a 
port of trade, though it was then and always remained an insig- 
nificant fishing village The Dutch possessed precisely the 
qualifications suited to the situation then existing in Japan 
they had commercial potentialities without any religious asso- 
ciations Fully appreciating that fact, the shrewd feudatory of 
Hirado laid himself out to entice the Dutchmen to his fief, and 
he succeeded Shortly afterwards, an incident occurred which 
clearly betrayed the strength of the Tokugawa chief’s desire to 
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exploit Japan’s mines. The governor-general of the Philippines 
(Don Rodrigo Vivero y Velasco), his ship being cast away on the 
Japanese coast on a voyage to Acapulco, was received by lyeyasu, 
and in response to the latter’s request for fifty miners, the 
Spaniard formulated terms to whicli lyeyasu actually agreed : 
that half the produce of the mines should go to the miners ; that 
the other half should be divided between lyeyasu and the king 
of Spain; tliat the latter might send commissioners to Japan to 
look after his mining interests, and that these commissioners 
might be accompanied by priests who would be entitled to 
have public churches for holding services. This was in 1609, 
when the Tokugawa chief had again and again imposed the 
strictest veto on Christian propagandism. lliere can be little 
doubt that he understood the concession made to Don Rodrigo 
in the sense of Hideyo.shi’s mandate to the Jesuits in Nagasaki, 
namely, that a sufficient number might remain to minister to 
the Portuguese traders frequenting the port. lyeyasu had 
confidence in himself and in his countrymen. He knew that 
emergencies could be dealt with when they arose and he sacrificed 
nothing to timidity. But his courageous policy died with him 
and the miners did not come. Neither did the Spaniards ever 
devote any successful efforts to establishing trade with Japan. 
Their vessels paid fitful visits to Uraga, but the Portuguese 
continued to monopolize the commerce. 

In 161 1 a Dutch merchantman (the ‘‘ Brach ”) reached Hirado 
with a cargo of pepper, cloth, ivcjry, silk and lead. She carried 
Opcaiajrot envoys, Spex and Segerszoon, and in the very 
Dutch ami face of a Spanish embassy which had just arrived 
BagUsb from Manila expressly for the purpose of “ settling 
Trade, the matter regarding the Hollanders,” the Dutchmen 
obtained a liberal patent from lyeyasu. Twelve years pre- 
viously, the merchants of London, stimulated generally by the 
success of the Dutch in trade with the East, and specially by the 
fact that “ the.se Hollanders had raised the price of pepper 
against us from 3 shillings per pound to 6 shillings and 8 shillings,” 
organized the East India Company which immediately began 
to send ships eastward. Of course the news that the Dutch 
were about to establish a trading station in Japan reached 
London speedily, and the East India Company lost no time in 
ordering one of their vessels, the ” Clove,” under Captain Sans, 
to proceed to the har-Eastern islands. She carried a quantity 
of pepper, and on the voyage she endeavoured to proc^ure some 
spices at the Moluccas. But the Dutch would not suffer any 
poaching on their valuable monopoly. The “ Clove ” entered 
Hirado on the nth of June 1613. Saris seems to have been 
a man self-opinionated, of shallow judgment, and suspicious. 
Though strongly urged by Will Adams to make Uraga the scat 
of the new trade, though convinced of the excellence of the har- 
bour there, and though instructed as to the great advantage of 
proximity to the shogun’s capital, he appears to have conceived 
some distrust of Adams, fur he chose Ilirado. From lyeyasu 
Captain Sans received a most liberal charter, which plainly dis- 
played the mood of the Tokugawa shogun towards foreign 
trade 

I 'J'he slup that has now come for the first tunc fiom England 
over the sea to Japan may carry on trade of all kinds without 
hindrance. With rei»ard to future visits (of English ships) permis- 
sion will be given in regard to all matters. 

2. With regard to the cargoes of ships, requisition will be made 
by list according to the requirements 01 the shogunate. 

3. Englcsh ships arc free to visit any port in Japan If disabled 
by storms they may put into any harbour 

4 Ground in Yedo in the place which they may de.sire shall be 
given to the English, and they may erect houses and reside and trade 
there. They sliall be at liberty to return to their country whenever 
they wish to do so, and to dispose as they like of the houses they 
have erected 

5 If an Englishman dies in Japan of disease, or any other cause, 
his effects shall be handed over without fail. 

6. Forced sales of cargo, and violence, shall not take place. 

7 If one of the English should commit an offence, he .should be 
sentenced by the English General according to the gravity of his 
offence. (Translated by lYofcssor Riess ) 

The terms of the 4th article show that the .shogun expected 
the English to make Yedo their headquarters. Had Saris done 


so, he would have been free from all competition, would have had 
an immense market at his very doors, would have economized 
the expen.se of numerous overland journeys to the Tokugawa 
court, and would have saved the payment of many considera- 
tions.” The result of his mistaken choice and subsequent bad 
management was that, ten years later (1623), the English factory 
at Hirado had to be closed, having incurred a total loss of about 
£2000. In condonation of this failure it must be noted that a 
few months after the death of lyeyasu, the charter he had granted 
to Saris underwent serious modification. The original document 
threw open to the English every port in Japan ; the revised 
document limited them to Hirado. But this restriction may be 
indirectly traced to the blunder of not accepting a settlement in 
Yedo and a port at Uraga. For the Tokugawa’s foreign policy 
was largely swayed by an apprehension lest the Kiushiu feuda- 
tories, over whom the authority of Yedo had never been fully 
established, might, by the presence of foreign traders, come into 
possession of suf'h a fleet and such an armament as would ulti- 
mately enable them to wrest the administration of the empire 
from Tokugawa hands Hence the precaution of confining the 
English and the Dutch to Hirado, the fief of a daimyo too petty 
to become formidable, and to Nagasaki which was an imperial 
city.^ But evidently an English factory in Yedo and English 
ships at Uraga would have strengthened the Tokugawa ruler’s 
hand instead of supplying engines of war to his political foes. It 
must also be noted that the question of locality had another 
injurious outcome. It exposed the English — and the Dutch 
also — to crippling competition at the hands of a company of rich 
Osaka monopolists, who, as representing an Imperial ( ity and 
therefore being pledged to the Tokugawa interests, enjoyed 
Yedo’s favour and took full advantage of it. These shrewd 
traders not only drew a ring round Hirado, but also sent vessels 
on their ow n account to Cochin China, Siam, Tonkin, Cambodia 
and other places, where they obtained many of the staples in 
whii h the English and the Dutch dealt. Still the closure of the 
English factory at Ilirado was purely voluntary. From first to 
last there had been no serious friction between the English and 
the Japanese. The company’s houses and godowns were not 
sold. These as well as the charter were left in the hands of the 
daimyo of Hirado, who promised to restore them should the 
English re-open business in Japan. The company did think of 
doing so on more than one occasion, but no practical step was 
taken until the year 1673, when a merchantman, aptly named 
the “Rctuin,” was sent to seek permission. The Japanese, 
after mature reflection, made answer that as the king of England 
was married to a Portuguese princess, British subjects could not 
be permitted to visit Japan. That this reply was suggested by 
the Dutch is very probable; that it truly reflected the feeling 
of the Japanese government towards Roman Catholics is certain. 

The Spaniards were expelled from Japan in 1624, the Portu- 
guese m 1638. Two years before the latter event, the Yedo 
government took a signally retrogressive step. They 
ordained that no Japanese vessel .should go abroad ; Days of the 
that no Japanese subject .should leave the country, Portuguese 
and that, if detected attempting to do so, he 
should be put to death, the vessel that carried him and her 
crew being seized “ to await our pleasure ” ; that any Japanese 
resident abroad should be executed if he returned; that the 
children and descendants of Spaniards together with those who 
had adopted such children should not be allowed to remain 
on pain of death; and that no sh p of 0 ean-going dimen.sions 
should be built in Japan. Thus not only were the very children 
of the Christian propagandists driven completely from the land, 
but the Japanese people also were sentenced to imprisonment 
within the limits of their islands, and the country was deprived 
of all hope of acquiring a mercantile marine. The descendants 
of the Spaniards, banished by;, the edict, were taken to Macao in 
two Portuguese galleons. They numbered 287 and the property 

^ The Imperial cities wore Yedo, Kioto, Osaka and Nagasaki. 
To this last the English were subsequently admitted They were 
also invited to Kagoshima by the Shimazu chieftain, and, had not 
their experience at Hirado proved so deterrent, they might have 
established a factory at Kagoshima. 
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they earned with them aggregated 6,697,500 florin's But if the 
Portuguese derived any gratification from this sweeping out of 
their much-abused rivals, the feeling was destined to be short- 
lived Already they were subjected to humiliating restrictions 

“ From 162^ the galleons and their cargoes were liable to be burnt 
and their crews executed if any foreign priest was found on board 
of them An official of the Japanese government was stationed in 
Macao for the purpose of inspecting all intending passengers, and of 
preventing any one that looked at all suspicious from proceeding 
to Japan A complete list and personal description of every one 
on board was drawn up by this officer, a copy of it was handed to 
the captain and by him it had to be delivered to the authorities who 
met him at Nagasaki before he was allowed to anchor If in the 
subsequent inspection any discrepancy between the list and the 
persons actually carried by the vessel appeared, it would prove vciy 
awkward for the captain Fhen in the inspection of the vessel 
letters were opened, trunks and boxes ransacked, and all crosses, 
rosaries or objects of religion of any kind had to be thrown over- 
board In 1O35 Portuguese were forbidden to employ Japanese 
to carry their umbrellas or their shoes, and only their chief men 
were allowed to bear arms, while they had to hire fresh servants 
every year It was in the following year (1636) that the artificial 
islet of Dcshima waS constructed for their special reception, or rather 
imprisonment It lay in front of the former I'ortuguese factory, 
with which it was connected by a bridge, and hcnccfoith the Portu- 
guese were to be allowed to cross this bridge only twice a year— it 
their arrival and at their departure Furthermore, all their cargoes 
had to be sold at a fixed price durmg their fifty days stay to a ring 
of licensed merchants from the imperial towns ^ 

The imposition of such irksome conditions did not deter the 
Portuguese, who continued to send merchandise-laden galleons 
to Nagasaki But m 1638 the bolt fell The Shimabara rebellion 
was directly responsible Probably the fact of a revolt of 
Christian converts, in siuh numbers and fighting with such 
resolution, would alone have sufficed to induce the ^\eak govern- 
ment in Yedo to get rid of the Portuguese altogether But the 
Portuguese were suspected of having instigated the Shimabara 
insurrection, and the Japanese authorities believed that thev 
had proof of the fact Hence, m 1638, an edict was issued pro- 
claiming that as, in defiance of the government’s order, the 
Portuguese had continued to bring missionaries to Japan, as 
they had supplied these missionaries with provisions and other 
necessaries, and as they had fermented the Shimabara rebellion, 
thenceforth any Portuguese ship coming to Japan should b‘‘ 
burned, together with her cargo, and every one on board of her 
should be executed Ample time was allowed before enforcing 
this edi( t Not only were the Portuguese ships then at Nagasaki 
permitted to close up their commercial transactions and leave the 
port, but also in the followmg year when two galleons arrived 
from Macao, they were merely sent away with a copy of the edict 
and a stern warning But the Portuguese could not easily 
become reconciled to abandon a commerce from which they had 
derived splendid pnifils prior to the intrusion of the Spaniards, 
the Dutch and the English, and from which they might now hope 
further gains, since, although the Dutch continued to be formid- 
able rivals, the Spaniards had been excluded, the English had 
withdrawn, and the Japanese, by the suicidal policy of their own 
rulers, were no longer able to send ships to China Therefore 
they took a step which resulted m one of the saddest episodes of 
the whole story Four aged men, the most respected citizens 
of Macao, were despatched (1640) to Nagasaki as ambassadors in 
a ship carrying no cargo but only rich presents They bore a 
petition declaring that for a long time no missionaries had 
entered Japan from Macao, that the Portuguese had not been in 
any way connected with the Shimabara revolt, and that inter- 
ruption of trade would injure Japan as much as Portugal 
These envoys arnved at Nagasaki on the ist of July 1640, and 
24 days sufficed to bnng from Yedo, whither their petition had 
been sent, peremptory orders for their execution as well as 
executioners to carry out the orders There was no possibility 
of resistance The Japanese had removed the ship’s rudder, 
sails, guns and ammunition, and had placed the envoys, their 
suite and the crews under guard in Deshima On the 2nd of 
August they were all summoned to the governor’s hall of audi- 
ence, where, after their protest had been heard that ambassadors 

^ A History of Japan (Murdoch and Yamagata) 


should be under the protection of international law, the sentence 
written in Yedo 13 days previously was read to them The 
following morning the Portuguese were offered their lives if they 
would apostatize Every one rejected the offer, and being then 
led out to the martyrs’ mount, the heads of the envoys and of 57 
of their companions fell 1 hirteen were saved to carry the new s 
to Macao These thirteen, after witnessing the burning of the 
galleon, were (onducted to the governor’s residence who gave 
them this message — 

” Do not fail to inform the inhabitants of Macao that the Japanese 
wish to receive from them neither gold nor silver, nor any kind of 
presents or merchandise, in a word, absolutely notiung which crimes 
from them You arc witnesses that I have caused even the clothes 
of thc^se who wcie executed yesterel ly to be. burned Let them do 
the same with icspect to us if they finel occasion te> do sei , we consent 
to it withemt dilhculty Let them think no more of us, just as if 
we were no longer in the world 

Finally the thirteen were taken to the martyrs’ mount where, 
set up above the heads of the vietims, a tablet recounted the 
story of the embassy and the reasons for the execution, and 
concluded with the words — 

" So long as the sun warms the earth, let no Christian be so bold 
as to come to Japan, and let all know that if King Philip himself, or 
even the very God of the Christians, or the great Shaka contravene 
tins prohibition, they shall pay for it with their heads ” 

Had the ministers of the shogun in Yedo desired to make clear 
to future iiges that to Christianity alone was due the expulsion 
of Spaniards and Portuguese from Japan and her adoption of 
the policy of seclusion thev could not have placed on record 
more conclusive testimonj Macao received the news with 
rejoicing m that its “ earthly ambassadors had been made ambas- 
sadors of heaven,” but it did not abandon all hope of over- 
coming Japan’s obduracy When Portugal recovered her 
independence in 1640, the people of Macao requested Lisbon 
to send an ambassador to Japan, and on the i6th of July 1647 
Don Gonzalo de Siqueira arnved m Nagasaki with two vessels 
He carried a letter from King John IV , setting forth the 
severance of all connexion between Portugal and Spam, which 
countries were now actuallv at war, and urging that commercial 
relations should be re-established The Portuguese, having 
refused to give up their rudders and arms, soon found themselves 
menaced by a force of fifty thousand simnrai, and were glad to 
put out of port quietly on the 4th of September This was the 
last episode in the medieval history of Portugal’s intercourse 
with Japan 

When (1609) the Dutch contemplated forming a settlement 
in Japan, lyeyasu gave them a written promise that no man 
should clo them any wrong and that he would 
maintain and defend them as his own subjects ” afoesA/m* 
Moreover, the charter granted to them contained 
a clause providing that, into whatever ports their ships put, they 
were not to be molested or hindered in any \va> , but, ” on the 
contrary, must be shown all manner of help, favour and assist- 
ance” They might then have chosen anv port in Japan for 
their headejuarters, but they had the misfortune to choose 
Hirado For many years thev had no cause to regret the choice 
Their exclusive possession of the Spicc Islands and their own 
enterprise and command of capital gave them the leading place 
in Japan s over-sea trade Ev^en when things had changed 
greatly for the worse and when the English dosed their books 
with a large loss, it is on record that the Dutch were reaping a 
profit of 76 % annuall) Their doings at Hirado were not of a 
purely commercial character The Anglo- Dutch “fleet of 
defence ” made that port its basis of operations againSt the 
Spaniards and the Portuguese It brought its prizes into 
Hirado, the profits to be equally divided between the fleet and 
the factories, Dutch and English, which arrangement involved 
a sum of a hundred thousand pounds ui 1622 But after the 
death of lyeyasu there grew up at the Tokugawa court a partv 
which advocated the expulsion of all foreigners on the ground 
that, though some professed a different form of Christianity from 
that of the Castilians and Portuguese, it was nevertheless one 
and the same creed This policy was not definitely adopted, 
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but it made itself felt m a discourteous reception accorded to 
the commandant of Fort Zelandia when he visited Tokyo in 
1627 He attempted to retaliate upon the Japanese vessels 
which put into Zelandia in the following year, but the Japanese 
managed to seize his person, exact reparation for loss of time and 
obtain five hostages whom they carried to prison in Japan 
The Japanese government of that time was wholly intolerant 
of any injury done to its subjects by foreigners When news 
of the Zelandia affair reached Yedo, orders were immediately 
issued for the sequestration of certain Dutch vessels and for the 
suspension of the Hirado factory, which veto was not removed 
for four years Commenial arrangements, also, became less 
favourable The Dutch, instead of selling their silk — which 
generally formed the principal staple of import — in the open 
market, were required to send it to the Osaka gild of licensed 
merchants at Nagasaki, by which means, Nagasaki and Osaka 
being Imperial cities, the Yedo government derived advantage 
from the transaction An attempt to evade this onerous 
system provoked a very stern rebuke from Yedo, and shortly 
afterwards all Japanese subjects were forbidden to act as ser- 
vants to the Dutch outside the latter’s dwellings The co- 
operation of the Hollanders in bombarding the castle of Kara 
during the Shimabara rebellion (1638) gave them some claim on 
the shogun’s government, but in the same year the Dutch 
received an imperious warning that the severest penalties would 
be inflicted if their ships carried priests or any religious objects 
or books So profound was the dislike of everything relating 
to Christianity that the Dutch nearly caused the rum of their 
fac tory and probably their own destruction by inscribing on some 
newly erected warehouses the date according to the Christian 
era I he factory happened to be then presided over by Caron, 
a man of extraordinary penetration Without a moment’s 
hesitation he set 400 men to pull down the warehouses, thus 
depriving the Japanese of all pretext for lecourse to violence 
He was compelled, however, to promise that there should be no 
observance of the Sabbath hereafter and that time should no 
longer be reckoned by the Christian era In a few months, 
further evidence of Yeclo’s ill will was furnished An edict 
appeared ordering the Dutch to dispose of all their imports 
during the year of their arrival, without any option of carrying 
them away should prices be low Ihey were thus placed at the 
mercy of the Osaka gild further, they were forbidden to 
slaughter cattle or carry arms, and altogether it seemed as 
though the situation was to be rendered impossible for them 
An envoy despatched from Batavia to remonstrate could not 
obtain audience of the shogun, and though he presented, by 
way of remonstrance, the charter originally granted by lyeyasu, 
the reply he received was — 

Ills Majesty charges us to inform you that it is of but slight 
importance to the Empire of Japan whether foreigners come or do 
not come to tradt But in consideration of the charter granted to 
them by lyeyasu, he is pleased to allow the Hollandcis to continue 
their operations, and to leave them their commercial and other 
privileges, on the condition that they evacuate Hirado and establish 
themselves with their vessels in the port of Nagasaki ' 

The Dutch did not at first regard this as a calamity During 
their residence of 31 years at Hirado they had enjoyed full free- 
dom, had been on exc client terms with the feudatory and his 
samurai, and had prospered in their business But the pettiness 
of the place and the inconvenience of the anchorage having 
alw^ay s been recognized, transfer to Nagasaki promised a splen- 
did harbour and much larger custom Bitter, therefore, was 
their disappointment when they found that they were to be 
imprisoned in Deshima, a quadrangular island whose longest 
face did not measure 300 yds , and that, so far from living in 
the town of Nagasaki, they would not be allowed even to enter 
It Siebold writes — 

A guard at the gate prevented all communications with the city 
of Nagasaki, no Dutchman without weighty reasons and without 
the permission of the governor might pass the gate, no Japanese 
(unlc'^s public women) might live in a Dutchman's house As if 
this were not enough, even within Deshima itself our state prisoners 
were keenly watched No Japanese might speak with them in his 
own language unless in the presence of a witness (a government spy) 


or visit them in their houses The creatures of the governor had the 
warehouses under key and the Dutch traders ceased to be masters 
of their property " 

There were worse indignities to be endured No Dutchman 
might be buried in Japanese soil the dead had to be committed 
to the deep Every Dutch ship, her rudder, guns and ammuni- 
tion removed and her sails sealed, was subjected to the strictest 
search No religious service could be held No one was suffered 
to pass from one Dutch ship to another without the governor’s 
permit Sometimes the officers and men were wantonly 
(udgelled by petty Japanese officials They led, in short, a 
life of extreme abasement Some relaxation of this extreme 
severity was afterwards obtained, but at no time of their sojourn 
in Deshima, a period of 217 years, were the Dutch relieved from 
irksome and humiliating restraints Eleven years after their 
removal thither, the expediency of consulting the national 
honour by finally abandoning an enterprise so derogatory was 
gravely discussed, but hopes of improvement supplementing 
natural reluctance to surrender a monopoly which still brought 
large gams, induced them to persevere At that time this 
Nagasaki over-sea trade was considerable From 7 to 10 
Dutch ships used to enter the port annually, carrying oargo 
valued at some 80,000 ib of silver, the chief staples of import 
being silk and piece-goods, and the government levying 5 % 
by way of customs dues But this did not represent the whole 
of the charges imposed A rent of 459 tb of silver had to be 
paid each year for the little island of Deshima and the houses 
standing on it, and, further, every spring, the Hollanders were 
required to send to Yedo a mission bearing for the shogun, the 
heir-apparent and the court officials presents representing an 
aggregate value of about 550 lb of silver They found their 
account, nevertheless, in buying gold and copper — especially 
the latter —for exportation, until the Japanese authorities, 
becoming alarmed at the great quantity of copper thus carried 
away, adopted the policy of limiting the number of vessels, as 
well as their inward and outward cargoes, so that, in 1790, only 
one ship might enter annually, nor could she carry away more 
than 350 tons of copper On the other hand, the formal visits 
of the captain of the factory to Yedo were reduced to one every 
fifth year, and the value of the presents carried by him was cut 
down to one half 

Well-informed historians have contended that, by thus 
segregating herself from contact w'lth the West, Japan’s direct 
losses were small Certainly it is true that she could 
not have learned much from European nations in Japan by 
the 17 th century They had little to teach her madopHag 
the way of religious tolerance, in the way of inter- 
national moralitv , in the way of social amenities 
and etiquette , in the way of artistic conception and execution , 
or in the way of that notable shibboleth of modern civilization, 
the open door and equal opportunities Yet when all this is 
admitted, there remains the vital fact that Japan was thus shut 
off from the atmosphere of competition, and that for nearly two 
centuries and a half she never had an opportunity of warming her 
intelligence at the fire of international rivalry or deriving in- 
spiration from an exchange of ideas She stood comparatively 
still while the world went on, and the interval between her and 
the leading peoples of the Occident in matters of material civili- 
zation had become very wide before she awoke to a sense of 
its existence The sequel of this page of her history has been 
faithfully summarized by a modern writer — 

' A more complete metamorphosis of a nation's policy could 
scarcely he conceived In 1541 we find the Japanese celebrated, 
or notorious, throughout the whole of the Far East for exploits 
abroad , wc find them known as the ' kings of the sea ' , we find them 
welcoming foreigners with cordiality and opposing no obstacles to 
foreign commerce or even to the propagandism of foreign creeds, wc 
find them so quick to recognize the benefits of foreign trade and t>o 
apt to pursue them that, in th^ space of a few years, they establish 
commtrcial relations with no less than twenty over-sea markets, we 
find them authorizing the Portuguese, the Dutch and the English 
to trade at every port in the empire, we find, in short, all the elements 
requisite for a career of commercial enterprise, ocean-going adven 
ture and industrial liberality In 1641 everything is reversed 
Trade is interdicted to all Western peoples except the Dutch, and 
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they are confined to a little island 200 yards in length by 80 in width , 
the least symptom of predilection for any alien creed exposes a 
Japanese subject to be punished with awful rigour, any attempt to 
leave the limits of the realm involves decapitation , not a ship large 
enough to pass beyond the shadow of the coast may be built How 
ever unwelcome the admission, it is apparent that for all these 
changes Christian propagandism was responsible The policy of 
seclusion adopted by Japan in the cailv part of the 17th ctntury and 
resolutely pursued until the middle of the 19th, was anti-Christian, 
not anti foreign The fact cannot be too clearly recognized It is 
the chief lesson taught by the events outlined above Ihroughout 
the whole of that period of isolation, Occidentals were not known to 
the Japanese by any of the terms now in common use, as gwaikoku pn. 
<;eiyo pn, or which embody the simple meanings foreigner,^ 

VVesterner ’ or ' alien ' they were popularly called baferen {padres) 
Thus completely had foreign intercourse and Christian propagandism 
become identified in the eyes of the people And when it is remem- 
bered that foreign intercourse, associated with Christianity, had come 
to be synonymous in Japanese cars with foreign aggression, with the 
subversal of the mikadoS ancient dynasty, and with the loss of the in 
dependence of the ‘ country of the gods,’ Ihtre is no difficulty m under 
standing the attitude of the nation s mind towards this question ” 

Foreign Intercourse in Modern Times — From the middle of 
the 17th century to the beginning of the iqth, Japan succeeded 
Dutch and m iigorously enfori mg her policy of seclusion Rut 
Russian m the concluding days of this epoch two influences 
Influence began to disturb her self-sufficiency One was the 
gradual infiltration of light from the outer world through 
the narrow window of the Dutch prison at Deshima, the other, 
frequent appiritions of Russian vessels on her northern roasts 
The former was a slow proc ess It materialized first in the study 
of a .atomy by a little group of youths who had ac quired acci- 
dental knowledge of the radical differeme between Dutch and 
Japanese conceptions as to the structure of the human body 
The work of these students reads like a page of romance With- 
out any appreciable knowledge of the Dutch language, they set 
themselves to decipher i Dutch mc^clical book, obtameci at enor- 
mous cost, and irom this small beginning they passed to i vague 
but firm conviction that their cc)untr\ had fallen far behind the 
material and intellectual progress of the Occident ihey 
laboured in secret, for the study of foreign books was then a 
criminal offence, yet the patriotism of one of their number out- 
weighed his prucicnce, and he boldlv published a brochure 
advocating the construction of a navy and predicting a descent 
by the Russians on the northern borders of the empire Before 
this prescient man had lain five months in prison his foresight 
was verified by events The Russians simulated at the outset 
i desire to establish commercial relations bv peaceful means 
Had the Japanese been better acrpiamted with the history of 
nations, they would have known how to interpret the idea of a 
Russian quest for commeuial conncxion> in the i ar hast a 
hundred years ago But thev dc ilt with the qucsticjn on its 
superficial merits^ and, after imposing on the tsar’s envoys a 
wearisome delay of several months at Nagasaki, addressed to 
them a peremptory refusal together wuth an order to leave th it 
port forthwith Incensed by such treatment, and by the sub- 
sequent impiisonment ol a number of their fellow-countrymen 
who had landed on the island of Etorofu in the Kuriles the 
Russians resorted to armed reprisals The Japanese settle- 
ments in Sakhalin and Etorofu were raided and burned, other 
places were menaced and several Japanese vessels were de- 
stroyed The lesson sank deep into the minds of th^ Yedo officials 
They withdrew their v^eto against the study of foreign books, 
and they arrived in part at the reliic tant conclusion that to offer 
armed opposition to the coming of foreign ships was a task 
somewhat beyond Japan’s capacity Japan ceased, however, to 
attract European attention amid the absorbing interest of the 
Napoleonic era, and the shcTgun s government-, misinterpreting 
this respite, reverted to their old policy of stalwart resistance to 
foreign intercourse 

Meanwhile another power was beginning to establish close 
contact with Japan The whaling industry in Russian waters off 
the coast of Alaska and in the seas of China and Japan 
Enterprise attracted large investments of American capital 
and was pursued yearly by thousands of American 
citizens In one season 86 of these whaling vessels passed within 


easy sight of Japan’s northern island, Yezo, so that the aspect of 
foreign ships became quite familiar From time to time Ameri- 
can schooners were cast away on Japan’s shores Geneially the 
survivors were treated with tolerable consideration and ulti- 
mately sent to Deshima for shipment to Batavia Japanese 
sailors, too, driven out of their route by hurricanes and caught 
in the stream of the “ Black Current,” were occasionally carried 
to the Aleutian Islands, to Oregon or California, and in sever il 
instances these shipwrecked mariners were taken back to Japan 
with all kindness by Amenccin vessels On such an errand of 
mercy the “Morrison” enteicd Yedo Bay in 1837, proceeding 
thence to Kagoshima, only to be driven away by cannon shot, 
and on such an errand the “ Manhattan ” in 1845 lay for four 
days at Uraga while her master (Merc ate r Cooper) collected 
books and charts It would seem that his experience induced 
the Washington government to attempt the opening of Japan 
A ninely-gun ship and a sloop were sent on the errand Ihey 
anchored off Uraga (July 1846) and Commodore Biddle made 
due application for trade But he received a positive refusil, 
and having been instructed by his government to abstain from 
any act calculated to excite hostility or distrust, he quietly 
weighed anchor and sailed away 
In this same year (1846) a French ship tcmched at the Riukii 
(Luchu) archipelago and sought to persuade the islanders that 
their only security against British aggression was to art.at 
place themselves under the protection of France In Britain 
fac tCrreat Britain w'a^ now beginning to interest herself reappears 
in south China, and more than one warning reached upon the 
Yedo from Deshima that Fnglish war-ships might at 
any moment visit Japanese waters The Dutch have been much 
blamed for thus attempting to prejudice Japan against the Occ i- 
dent, but if the dictates of commercial rivalry as it was then 
prac tised, do not constitute an ample explanation, it should be 
rem'^mbered thit England and Holl ind had recentiv been 
enemies, and that the last British vessel,^ seen at Nagasaki had 
gone there hoping to capture the annual Dutch trading-ship from 
Batavia Deshima’s warnings, however, rem lined unfulfilled, 
though they doubtless contributed to Japan s feeling of uneasi- 
ness Then, in 1847, the king of Holland himself intervened 
He sent to Yedo vaiious hooks, together wuth a map of the world 
and a despatch advising Japan to abandon hei policy of isolation 
Within a few months (uSqcj) of the receipt of his Dutch 
majesty s recommend ition, an American brig, the “Preble,” 
under Commander [ Glynn anchc^ired in Nagasaki harbour and 
threatened to bombard the town unless immediate deliver) w^eu 
made of 18 seamen who, having been wrec kc cl m northern waters, 
were held by the Japanese prcpaiatory to shipment for Batavi i 
In 1849 another despaB h rtac bed Yedo from the king of Holland 
innouncmg that an American fleet might be expected in 
Japanese w iters a year later, and that, unless Japan agreed to 
enter into friendK commercial relations, war must ensue 
Appended to this despatch was an approxim ite dr^ft of tlu 
treaty which would be presented for signature, together with a 
copy of a memorandum addressed by the Washington govein- 
ment to Furopcan nations, justibing the contcmplitcd expedi- 
tion on the ground that it would inuu to the advantage of Japan 
as w ell as to that of the Occ idc nt 

In 1853, Commodore F^rry, with a squadron of four ships-of- 
war and 560 men, entered Uraga Bay So formidable a foreign 
force had not been seen in Japanese waters since the 
coming of the Mongol Armada A panic ensued among 
the people — the same people who, in the days of 
Hideyoshi or lyeyasu, would have gone out to encounter these 
ships with assured confidence of victory The contrast did not 
stop there The shogun, w'hose ancestors had administered the 
country’s affairs with absolutely autocratic authority now' sum- 
moned a coiinc il of the feudatories to consider the situation, and 
the Imperial court in Kioto, which never appealed for heaven’s aid 
except in a national emergency such as had never been witnessed 
since the creation of the sh< 3 gunate, now directed that at 
the seven principal shrines and at all the great temples special 
^ H M S ’ Phaeton,” which entered that port in 1808 
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prayers should be offered for the safety of the land and for the 
destruction of the aliens 1 hus the appearance of the American 
squadron awoke m the cause of the country as a whole a spirit of 
patriotism hitherto confined to feudal interests The shogun 
does not seem to have had any thought of invoking that spirit 
his part in raising it was involuntary and his ministers behaved 
with perplexed vacillation The infirmity of the Yedo Adminis- 
tration’s purpose presented such a strong contrast to the single- 
minded resolution of the Imperial court that the prestige of the 
one was largely impaired and that of the other correspondingly 
enhanced Perry, however, was without authority to support 
his proposals by any recourse to violence Ihe United States 
government had relied solely on the moral effect of his display of 
force, and his countrymen had supplied him with a large collec- 
tion of the products of peac eful progress, from sewing machines 
to miniature railways He did not unduly press for a treaty, but 
after \ying at anchor off Uraga during a period of ten days and 
after transmittmg the president’s letter to the sovereign of Japan, 
he steamed away on the 17th of July, announcing his return in 
the ensuing spring The conduct of the Japanese subsequently 
to his departure showed how fully and rapidly they had acquired 
the conviction that the appliances of their old civilization were 
powerless to resist the resources of the new Orders were 
issued rescinding the long-enforced veto against the construction 
of sea-going ships, the feudal chiefs were invited to build and arm 
large vessels, the Dutch were commissioned to furnish a ship of 
war and to procure from Europe all the best works on modern 
military science, every one who had acquiied any expert know- 
ledge through the medium of Deshima was taken into offiiial 
favour, forts were built, cannon were cast and troops were 
drilled But from all this effort there resulted only fresh 
evidence of the country’s inability to defy foreign insistence, and 
on the 2nd of December 1853, instructions were issued that if the 
Americans returned, they were to be dealt with peacefully The 
sight of Perry’s steam-propelled ships, their powerful guns and 
all the specimens they carried of western wonders, had practu ally 
broken down the barriers of Japan s isolation without any need 
of treaties or conventions Perry returned in the following 
February, and after an interchange of courtesies and formalities 
extendmg over six weeks, obtained a treaty pledging Japan to 
accord kind treatment to shipwrecked sailors, to permit foreign 
vessels to obtain stores and provisions within her territory, and 
to allow American ships to anchor in the ports at Shimoda and 
Hakodate On this second occasion Perry had xo ships with 
crews numbering two thousand, and when he landed to sign the 
treaty, he was escorted by a guard of honour mustering 500 
strong in 27 boats Much has been written about lus judicious 
display of force and his sagacious tact in dealing with the 
Japanese, but it may be doubted whether the consequences of his 
exploit have not invested its methods with extravagant lustre 
Standing on the threshold of modern Japan’s wonderful career, 
his figure shines by the reflected light of its surroundings 
Russia, Holland and England speedily secured for themselves 
treaties similar to that concluded by Commodore Perry in 1854 
Pint I^ut Japan’s doors still remained closed to foreign 
Tnmtyof commerce, and it was reserved for another citizen 
Commerce of the great republic to open them 1 his was Town 
send Harris (1803-1878), the first U S consul-general m Japan 
Arriving in August 1856, he concluded, in June of Xhe following 
year, a treaty securing to American citizens the privilege of per- 
manent residence at Shimoda and Hakodate, the opening of 
Nagasaki, the right of consular jurisdiction and certain minor 
concessions Still, however, permission for commercial inter- 
course was withheld, and Hams, convinced that this great goal 
could not be reached unless he made his way to Yedo and con- 
ferred direct with the sh(')gun’s ministers, pressed persistently 
for leave to do so Ten months elapsed before he succeeded, and 
such a display of reluctance on the Japanese side was very 
unfavourably criticized in the years immediately subsequent 
Ignorance of the country’s domestic politics inspired the critics 
The Yedo administration, already weakened by the growth of a 
strong pubhc sentiment in favour of abolishing the dual system 


of government — that of the mikado in KiOto and that of the 
shoj^un in Yedo — had been still further discredited by its own 
timid policy as compared with the stalwart mien of the throne 
towards the question of foreign intercourse. Openly to sanction 
commercial relations at such a time would have been little short 
of rec kless The Perry convention and the first Harris conven- 
tion could be construed, and were purposely construed, as mere 
acts of benevolence towards strangers, but a commercial treaty 
would not have lent itself to any such construction, and naturally 
the shogun’s ministers hesitated to agree to an apparently 
suicidal step Harris earned his point, however He was 
received by the shogun in Yedo in November 1857, and on 
the 29th of July 1858 a treaty was signed in Yedo, engaging 
that Yokohama should be opened on the 4th of July 1859 and 
that commerce between the United States and Japan should 
thereafter be freely carried on there This treaty was actually 
concluded by the shogun’s Ministers in defiance of their failure 
to obtain the sanction of the sovereign in Kioto I'oreign 
historians have found much to say about Japanese duplicity in 
conceahng the subordinate position occupied by the Yedo 
administration towards the Kioto court Such condemnation is 
not consistent with fuller knowledge The Yedo authorities 
had power to solve all problems of foreign intercourse without 
reference to Kioto lyeyasu had not seen any occasion to 
seek imperial assent when he granted unrestricted liberty of 
trade to the representatives of the East India Company, nor had 
lyemitsu asked for Kioto’s sanction when he issued his decree for 
the expulsion of all foreigners If, in the 19th century, Yedo 
shrank from a responsibility which it had unhesitatingly assumed 
in the 17th, the cause was to be found, not in the shogun’s 
simulation of autonomy, but in his desire to associate the throne 
with a policy which, while recognizing it to be unavoidable, he 
distrusted his own abihty to make the nation accept But his 
mmisters had promised Harris that tlie treaty should be 
signed, and they kept their word, at a risk of which the United 
States’ consul-general had no conception Ihroughout these 
negotiations Hams spared no pains to create in the minds of 
the Japanese an intelligent conviction that the world could no 
longer be kept at arm’s length, and though it is extremely prob- 
lematual whether he would have succeeded had not the Japan- 
ese themselves already arrived at that very conviction, his 
patient and lucid expositions coupled with a winning pcisonality 
undoubtedly produced much impression He was largely 
assisted, too, by recent events m China, where the Peiho forts 
had been captured and the Chinese forced to sign a treaty at 
Iientsm Harris warned the Japanese that the British fleet 
might be expected at any moment in Yedo Bay, and that the 
best way to avert iiksome demands at the hands of the English 
was to cstabhsh a comparatively moderate precedent by yielding 
to America’s proposals 

This treaty could not be represented, as previous conventions 
had been, in the light of a purely benevolent concession It 
definitely provided for the trade and residence of 
foreign merchants, and thus finally terminated fteTrelty 
Japan’s traditional isolation Moreover, it had been 
concluded in defiance of the Throne’s refusal to sanction anything 
of the kmd Much excitement resulted The nation ranged 
Itself into three parties One comprised the advocates of free 
intercourse and progressive liberality, another, while insisting 
that only the most limited privileges should be accorded to 
aliens, was of two minds as to the advisability of offering armed 
resistance at once or temporizing so as to gain time for prepara- 
tion, the third advocated uncompromising seclusion Once 
again the shOgun convoked a meeting of the feudal barons, 
hoping to secure their co-op)eration But with hardly an excep- 
tion they pronounced against yielding Thus the shogunate 
saw Itself compelled to adopt a resolutely liberal policy it 
issued a decree in that sense, and thenceforth the administrative 
court at Yedo and the Imperial court in Kioto stood in unequivo- 
cal opposition to each other, the Conservatives ranging them- 
selves on the side of the latter, the Liberals on that of the former. 
It was a situation full of perplexity to outsiders, and the foreign 
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representatives misinterpreted it They imagined that the 
shogun’s ministers sought only to evade their treaty obligations 
and to render the situation intolerable for foreign residents, 
whereas in truth the situation threatened to become intolerable 
for the shdgunate itself Nevertheless the Yedo officials can* 
not be entirely acquitted of duplicity Under pressure of the 
necessity of self-preservation they effected with Ki6to a com- 
promise which assigned to foreign intercourse a temporary 
character llie threatened politual crisis was thus averted, 
but the enemies of the dual system of government gained 
strength daily One of their devices was to assassinate foreigners 
in the hope of embroiling the shogunate with Western powers and 
thus either forcing its hand or precipitating its downfall It is 
not wonderful, perhaps, that foreigners were deceived, especially 
as they approached the solution of Japanese problems with 
all the Occidental’s habitual suspicion of everything Oriental 
Thus when the Yedo government, cognisant that serious dangers 
menaced the Yokohama settlement, took precautions to guard 
It, the foreign ministers convinced themselves that a deliberate 
piece of chicanery was being practised at their expense, that 
statecraft rather than truth had dictated the representations 
made to them by the Japanese authorities, and that the alarm 
of the latter was simulated for the purpose of finding a pretext 
to curtail the liberty enjoyed by foreigners 1 herefore a sugges- 
tion that the inmates of the legations should show themselves as 
little as possible in the streets of the capital, where at any 
moment a desperado might cut them down, was treated almost as 
an insult Then the Japane^^e authorities saw no recourse except 
to attach an armed escort to the person of every foreigner when 
he moved about the city But even this precaution, which 
certainly was not adopted out of mere caprice or with any 
sinister design, excited fresh suspicions The British representa- 
tive, in reporting the event to his government, said that the 
Japanese had taken the opportunity to graft upon the establish- 
ment of spies, watchmen and police-officers at the several 
legations, a mounted escort to accompany the members whenever 
they moved about 

Just at this time (i 80 t) the Yedo statesmen, in order to 
reconcile the divergent views of the two courts, negotiated a 
Attacks ^^rriage between the emperor’s sister and the shc)gun 
upon * order to bring the union aliout, they had to 

Foreigners placate the Kioto Conservatives by a promise to expel 
and tbeir foreigners from the country within ten years When 
guences became known, it strengthened the hands of the 

reactionaries, and furnished a new weapon to Yedo’s 
enemies, who interpreted the marriage as the beginning of a plot 
to dethrone the mikado Murderous attacks upon foreigners 
became more frequent Two of these assaults had momentous 
consequences Ihree British subjects attempted to force their 
way through the cort^qe of the Satsuma feudal chief on the 
highway between Yokohama and Yedo One of them was 
killed and the other two wounded I his outrage was not in- 
spired by the “ barbarian-expelling ” sentiment to any Jaimnese 
subject violating the rules of eticjuette as these Englishmen 
had violated them, the same fate would have been meted 
out Nevertheless, as the Satsuma daimyo refused to surrender 
his implicated vassals, and as the shogun’s arm was not long 
enough to reach the most powerful feudatory in Japan, the 
British government sent a squadron to bombard hib capital, 
Kagoshima It was not a brilliant exploit in any sense, but its 
results were invaluable, for the operations of the British ships 
finally convinced the Satsuma men of their impotence in the 
face of Western armaments, and converted them into advocates 
of liberal progress Three months previously to this bonbard- 
ment of Kagoshima another puissant feudatory had thrown 
down the gauntlet The Ch6shu chief, whose batteries com- 
manded the entrance to the inland sea at Shimonoseki, opened 
fire upon ships flying the flags of the United States, of France 
and of Holland In thus acting he obeyed an edict obtained by 
the extremists from the mikado without the knowledge of the 
shogun, which edict fixed the nth of May 1863 as the date 
for practically inaugurating the foreigners-expulsion policy 
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Again the shOgun’s administrative competence proved inade- 
quate to exact reparation, and a squadron, composed chiefly 
of British men-of-war, proceeding to Shimonoseki, demolished 
Choshu’s forts, destroyed his ships and scattered his samurai 
In the face of the Kagoshima bombardment and the Shimono- 
seki expedition, no Japanese subject could retain anv faith in 
his countr) ’s ability to oppose Oc( idcntals by force Thus the 
>ear 1863 was memorable m Japan’s history It saw the 
“ barbarian-expelling ” agitation deprived of the emperor’s 
sanction, it saw the two principal clans, Satsuma and ChOshu, 
convinced of their country’s impotence to defy the Occident, 
it saw the nation almost fully roused to the disintegrating and 
weakening effects of the feudal system, and it saw the tradi- 
tional antipathv to foreigners beginning to bt exchanged for a 
desire to study their civilization and to adopt its best features 
The treatc (on luded between the sh5gun’s go\ernment and 
the United States in 1858 was of course followed by similar 
compacts with the principal European powers Ratification 
From the outset these stales agreed to co-operate of the 
for the assertion of their conventional privileges, 'treaties 
and they naturally took Great Britain for leader, though such 
a relation was never openly announced The treaties, however, 
continued during several years to la(k imperial ratification, 
and, as time went by, that defei t obtruded itself more ancl 
more upon the attention of th(ir foreign signatories The year 
1865 saw British interests entrusted to the charge of Sir Harry 
Parkes, a man of keen insight, indomitable courage and some- 
what peremptory methods, learned during a long period of 
servK e in China It happened that the post of Japanese secre- 
tary at the British legation in Yedo was then held by a remaik- 
ablv gifted young Englishman, who, m a comparatively brief 
interval, had acquired a good working knowledge of the Japanese 
language, and it happened also that the British legation m 
Yedo was already — as it has always been ever since — the best 
equipped institution of its class in Jap in Aided by these 
facilities and by the researches of Mr Satow (afterwards Sir 
Ernest Satow) Parkes arrived at the ( one lusions thit the 
Yedo government was tottering to its fall, that the resumption 
of administrative authority by the Kioto court would make for 
the interests not only of the West but also of Japan, and that 
the latification of the treaties by the mikado would elucidate 
the situation for foreigners while being, at the same time, 
esscnti il to the validity of the documents Two other objects 
also presented themselves, namely, that the import duties 
fixed by the convintions should h reduced from 15 to % 
ad valorem, and that the ports of Hiogo and Osaka should be 
opened at once, instead of at the expiration of two years as 
originally fixed It was not proposed that these concessions 
should be entirely gratuitous When the four-power flotilla 
destroyed the bhimonoseki batteric s and sank the vessels 
lying there, a fine of three million dollars (some £^^0,000) had 
been imposed upon the dairnyO of Choshu by way of ransom for 
his capital, which lay at the mere y of the invaders The daimyo 
of Chfishu, however, was in open rebellion against the sh6gun, 
and as the latter could not collect the debt from the recalcitrant 
clansmen, while the four powers insisted on being paid by 
some one, the Yedo treasury was finally compelled to shoulder 
the obligation Two out of the three millions were still due, 
and Parke-* lonceived the idea of remitting this debt m exchange 
for the ratification of the treaties, the rcduc tion of the customs 
tariff from 15 to 5 % aef valorem and the immediate opening of 
Hiogc) and Osaka He took with him to the place of negotia- 
tion (Hiogc'y) a fleet of British, French and Dutch war-ships, 
for, while announcing peaceful intentions, he had accustomed 
himself to think that a display of force should occupy the fore- 
ground m all negotiations with Oriental states This coup 
may be said to have sealed the fate of the shogunate For 
here again was produced in a highly aggravated form the drama 
which had so greatly startled the nation eight years previously 
Perry had come with his war-ships to the portals of Yedo, and 
now a foreign fleet, twice as strong as Perry’s, had anchored 
at the vestibule of the Imperial city itself No rational Japanese 
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could suppose that this parade of force was for purely peaceful 
purposes, or that rejection of the amicable bargain proposed by 
Great Britain’s representative would be followed by the quiet 
withdrawal of the menacing fleet, whose terrible potentialities 
had been demonstrated at Kagoshima and Shimonoscki Ihe 
seclusionists, whose voices had been nearly silenced, raised them 
in renewed denunciation of the shogun’s incompetence to 
guarantee the sacred city of Kioto against such trespasses, 
and the emperor, brought once more under the influence of the 
anti-foreign party, inflicted a heavy disgrace on the shogun 
by dismissing and punishing the officials to whom the lattei 
had entrusted the conduct of negotiations at Hiogo Such 
procedure on the part of the throne amounted to withdrawing 
the administrative commission held by the Tokugawa family 
since the days of lyeyasu The shogun resigned But his 
adversaries not being yet ready to replace him, he was induced 
to resume office, with, however, fatally damaged prestige As 
for the three-power squadron, it steamed away successful 
Parkes had come prepared to write off the indemnity in exchange 
for three concessions He obtained two of the concessions 
without remitting a dollar of the debt 

The shogun did not long survive the humiliation thus 
inflicted on him He died in the following year (1866), and 
Piaai succeeded by Keiki, destined to be the last of 

tioaot the Tokugawa lulers Nine years previously this 

Western same Keiki had been put forward by the seclusionists 
civiiiMatiott candidate for the shogunate Yet no sooner did 
he attain that distinction in 1866 than he remodelled the army 
on French lines, engaged English officers to organize a navy, 
sent his brother to the Pans Exhibition, and altered many of 
the forms and ceremonies of his court so as to bring them into 
accord with Occidental fashions Ihe contrast betw^een the 
politics he represented when a candidate for oflice in 1857 and 
the practice he adopted on suc( ceding to power in 1866 furnished 
an apt illustration of the change that had come over the spirit 
of the time Ihe most bigoted of the exclusionists were now 
beginning to abandon all idea of expelling foreigners and to 
think mainly of acquiring the best elements of their (ivilization 
The Japanese arc slow to reach a decision but very quick to act 
upon It when reached From i866 onwards the new spirit 
rapidly permeated the whole nation, progress became the aim 
of all classes, and the country entered upon a career of intelli- 
gent assimilation which, in forty years, won for Japan a uni- 
versally accorded place in the ranks of the great Occidental 
powers 

After the abolition of the shogunate and the resumption of 
administrative funi turns by the Ihrone, one of the first acts 
Japan*a newly organized government was to invite 

Claim ior the foreign representatives to Kioto, where they 
Judicial had audieme of the mikado Subsequent!) a 
Autonomy decree was issued, announcing the emperor s 
resolve to establish amicable relations with foreign countries, 
and “ declaring that any Japanese subject thereafter guilty of 
violent behaviour towards a foreigner would not only act in 
opposition to the Impel lal command, but would also be guiltv 
of impairing the dignity and good faith of the nation in the eyes 
of the powers with which his majesty had pledged himself to 
maintain friendship ” From that lime the relations between 
Japan and foreign states grew yearly more amicable, the nation 
adopted the products of Western civilization with notable 
thoroughness, and the provisions ol the treaties were carefully 
observed Those treaties, however, presented one feature 
which very soon became exceedingly irksome to Japan They 
exempted foreigners residing with.n her borders from the 
operation of her criminal laws, and secured to them the privilege 
of being arraigned solely before tribunals of their own nation- 
ality That system had always been considered necessary 
where the subjects of Christian states visited or sojourned in 
non-Christian countries, and, for the purpose of giving effect to 
It, consular courts were established This necessitated the 
confinement of foreign residents to settlements in the neighbour- 
hood of the consular courts, since it would have been imprudent 


to allow foreigners to have free access to districts remote from 
the only tribunals competent to control them The Japanese 
raised no objection to the embodiment of this system in the 
treaties They recognized its necessity and even its expediency, 
for if, on the one hand, it infiinged their country’s sovereign 
rights, on the other, it prevented complications which must 
have ensued had they been entrusted with jurisdiction which 
they were not prepared to discharge satisfactorily But the 
consular courts were not free from defects A few of the 
powers organized competent tribunals presided over by judicial 
experts, but a majority of the treaty states, not having suffi- 
ciently large interests at stake, were content to delegate consular 
duties to merchants, not only defic lent in legal training, but also 
themselves engaged in the very commercial transactions upon 
which they might at any moment be required to adjudicate in 
a magisterial capacity In any circumstances the dual functions 
of consul and judge could not be discharged without anomaly by 
the same official, for he was obliged to act as advocate in the 
preliminary stages of complications about which, in his position 
as judge, he might ultimately have to deliver an impaitial 
verdict In practice, however, the system worked with tolerable 
smoothness, and might have remained long in force had not the 
patriotism of the japanesc rebelled bitterly against the implica- 
tion that their country was unfit to exercise one of the funda- 
mental attributes of every sovereign state, judicial autonomy 
From the very outset they spared no effort to qualify for the 
recovery of this attribute Revision of the country’s laws and 
re-organization of its law courts would necessarily have been 
an essential feature of the general reforms suggested by contact 
with the Occident, but the question of consular jurisdiction 
certainly constituted a special incentive Expert assistance 
was obtained from France and Germany, the best featuics of 
European jurisprudence were adapted to the conditions and 
usages of Japan, the law courts were remodelled, and steps 
were taken to educate a competent judiciary In criminal law 
the example of ranee was chiefly followed, in commercial law 
that of Germany , and in civil law that of the 0 ( cident generally, 
with due regard to the customs of the country Ihe jury 
s)stcm was not adopted, collegiate courts being regarded as 
more conducive to justice, and the order of procedure went 
from tribunals of first instance to appeal courts and finally to 
the court of cassation Schools of law were quu kly opened, and 
a well-equipped bar soon came into existence Iwelve years 
after the imeption of these great works, Japan made formal 
application for revision of the treaties on the basis of abolishing 
consular jurisdiction She had asked for revision in 1871, 
sending to Europe and America an important embassy to raise 
the question But at that time the conditions originally calling 
for consular junsdution had not undergone any change such 
as would have justified its abolition, and the Japanese govern- 
ment, though verv anxious to recovei tariff autonomy as well 
as judicial, shrank from separating the two questions, lest by 
prematurely solving one the solution of the other might be 
unduly deferred Ihus the embassy failed, and though the 
problem attracted great academical interest from the first, it 
did not re-enter the field of practical politics until 1883 Ihe 
negotiations were long protracted Never previously had an 
Oriental state received at the hands of the Occident recognition 
such as that now demanded by Japan, and the West naturally 
felt deep reluctance to try a wholly novel experiment The 
United States had set a generous example by concluding a new 
treaty (1878) on the lines desired by Japan But its operation 
was conditional on a similar act of compliance by the other 
treaty powers Ill-informed European publicists ridiculed the 
Washington statesmen’s attitude on this occasion, claiming that 
what had been given with one hand was taken back with the 
other The truth is that the conditional provision was inserted 
at the request of Japan herself yavho appreciated her own unpre- 
paredness for the concession From 1883, however, she was 
ready to accept full responsibility, and she therefore asked that 
all foreigners within her borders should thenceforth be subject to 
her laws and judiciable by her law-courts, supplementing her 
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application by promising that its favourable reception should 
be followed by the complete opening of the country and the 
removal of all restrictions hitherto imposed on foreign trade, 
travel and residence in her realm “ From the first it had been 
the habit of Occidental peoples to upbraid Japan on account of 
the barriers opposed by her to full and free foreign intercourse, 
and she was now able to claim that these barriers were no longer 
maintained by her desire, but that they existed because of a 
system which theoretically proclaimed her unfitness for free 
association with Western nations, and practically made it 
impossible for her to throw open her territories completely 
for the ingress of foreigners ” She had a strong case, but on 
the side of the European powers extreme relu( tance was mani- 
fested to try the unprecedented experiment of placing their 
people under the jurisdiction of an Oriental country btill 
greater was the reluctance of those upon whom the experiment 
would be tried Foreigners residing in Japan naturally clung 
to consular jurisdiction as a privilege of inestimable value 
They saw, indeed, that such a system could not be permanently 
imposed on a country where the conditions justifying it had 
nominally disappeared But they saw, also, that the legal and 
judicial reforms effected by Japan had been crowded into an 
extraordinarily brief period, and that, as tyros experimenting 
with alien systems, the Japanese might be betrayed into manv 
errors 

The negotiations lasted for eleven year-^ Ihey were begun in 
1883 and a solution was not reached until 1894 Finally European 
Recognition governments conceded the justice of Japan’s case, 
by the and it was agreed that from July 1899 Japanese 
Powers tribunals should assume jurisdiction over every 
person, of whatever nationality, within the confines of Japan, 
and the whole country should be thrown open to foreigners, all 
limitations upon trade, travel and residence being removed 
Great Britain took the lead in thus releasing Japan from 
the fetters of the old system The initiative came from 
her with special grace, for the system and all its irksome 
consecjuences had been originally imposed on Japan by a 
combination of powers with Great Britain in the van As a 
matter of historical sequence the United States dictated the 
terms of the first treatv providing for consular jurisdiction But 
from a very early period the Washington government showed 
Its willingness to remove all limitations of Japan’s sovereignty, 
whereas Isurope, headed by Great Britain, whose preponderating 
interests entitled her to lead, resolutely refused to make any 
substantial concession In Japanese eyes, therefore, British 
conservatism seemed to be the one serious obstacle, and since 
the British residents in the settlements far outnumbered all other 
nationalities, and since they alone had newspaper organs to 
ventilate their grievances — it was certainly fortunate for the 
popularity of her people in the far Fast that Great Britain saw 
her way finally to set a liberal example Nearly five years were 
required to bring the other Oc c idental powers into line with Great 
Britain and America It should be stated, however, that neither 
reluctance I0 make the necessary concessions nor want of sym- 
pathy with Japan caused the delay The explanation is, first, 
that each set of negotiators sought to improve either the terms 
or the terminology of the treaties alieady concluded, and, 
secondly, that the tariff arrangements for the different countries 
required elaborate disc ussion 

Until the last of the revised treaties was ratified, voices of 
protest against revision continued to be v^ehcinently raised by a 
Reception foreign community in the settle- 

given to the TinenU Some were honestly apprehensive as to the 
Revised issue of the experiment Others were swayed by 
Treaties racial prejudice A few had fallen into an insuper- 
able habit of grumbling, or found their account m advocating 
conservatism under pretence of championing foreign interests, 
and all were naturally reluctant to forfeit the immunity from 
taxation hitherto enjoyed It seemed as though the inaugura- 
tion of the new system would find the foreign community 
in a mood which must greatly dimmish the chances of a 
happy result, for where a captious and aggrieved disposition 
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exists, opportunities to discover causes of complaint cannot 
be wanting But at the eleventh hour this unfavourable 
demeanour underwent a marked change So soon as it became 
evident that the old system was hopelessly doomed, the sound 
common sense of the European and American business man 
asserted itself The foreign residents let it be seen that the\ 
intended to bow cheerfully to the inevitable, and that no obstacles 
would be willingly placed by them in the path of Japanese juris- 
diction Ihe Japanese, on their side, took some promising steps 
An Imperial lescnpt declared in unequivocal terms that it was 
the sovereign’s policy and desire to abolish all distinctions 
between natives and foreigners, and that by fully carrying out 
the friendly purpose of the treaties his people would best consult 
his wishes, maintain the character of the nation, and promote 
Its prestige The premier and other ministers of state issued 
instructions to the effect that the responsibility now devolved 
on the government, and the duty on the people, of enabling 
foreigners to reside confidently and contentedly in every part of 
the country Even the chief Buddhist prelates addressed to the 
priests and parishioners in their dioceses injunctions pointing 
out that, freedom of conscience being now guaranteed by th( 
constitution, men professing alien creeds must be treated as 
(ourteously as the followers of Buddhism, and must enjoy the 
same rights and privileges 

Thus the greiit change was effected in circumstances of happy 
augury Its results were successful on the whole Foreigners 
residing in Japan now enjoy immunity of domicile, personal 
and religious liberty, freedom from official interference, and 
security of life and [property as fully as though they were living 
in their own countries, and they have gradually learned to look 
with greatly increased respect upon Japanese law and its 
administrators 

Next to the revision of the treaties and to the result of the 
great wars waged by Japan sini e the resumption of foreign inter- 
course, the most memorable incident in her modern Angio^ 
(areer was the conclusion, first, of an entente, and, Japanese 

secondly, of an offensive and defensive allianie ^m^oce 

with Great Britain in January 1902 and September 1905, 
respectively The entente set out by disavowing on the part of 
each of the contracting parties any aggressive tendency in either 
( hina or Korea, the independence of which two countnes was 
explicitly recognized and went cm to declare that (ireat Britain 
in China and ]apan in C hina and Korea might take indispensable 
means to safeguard their interests, while, if such measures 
involved one of the signatories in war with a third power, the 
other signatory wanilcl not only remain neutral but would also 
endeavour to prevent other powers from joining in hostilities 
against its allv, and would come to the assistance of the latter in 
the event of its being faced by two or more pow ers 1 he entente 
further recognized that Jipan possessed, in a peculiar degree, 
political, commercial ancl industrial interests in Korea this 
agreement, ccjually novel for each of the contracting paities, 
evidently tenejed to the benefit of f ipan more than to that of 
Great Britain, inasmuch as the interests in question were vital 
from the former power s point of view but merely local from the 
latter’s The inequality was corrected by an c:)fftnsive and 
defensive alli mce in iqotj For the scope of the agreement was 
then extended to India and eastern Asia generally, ancl while the 
signatories pledged themselves, on the one hand, to preseivc the 
c common interests of all powers in China by insuring her integrity 
and independence as well as the principle of equal opportunities 
for the commerce and industry of all nations within her borders, 
they agreed, on the other, to maintain their own territorial rights 
in eastern Asia and India, and to come to each othci’s aimed 
assistance in the event of those rights being assailed by any other 
power or powers These agreements have, of course, a close 
relation to the events which accompanied or immediately 
preceded them, but they also present a vivid and radical con- 
trast between a country which, less than half a century previ- 
ouslv, had struggled vehemently to remain secluded from the 
world, and a country which now allied itself with one of the 
most liberal and progressive nations for the purposes of a policy 
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extending over the whole of eastern Asia and India This 
contrast was accentuated two years later (1907) when France 
cind Russia concluded ententes with Japan, recognizing the in- 
dependence and integrity of the Chinese Empire, as well as the 
prmciple of equal opportunity for all nations m tliat country, 
and engaging to support each other for assuring peace and 
security there japan thus became a world power in the most 
unequivocal sense 

Japan's Foreign Wars and Complications — The earliest foreign 
war conducted by Japan is said to have taken place at the 
beginning of the 3rd century, when the empress Jingo 
led an army to the conquest of Korea But as the 
event is supposed to have happened more than 500 
years before the first Japanese record was written, its traditional 
details cannot be seriously discnissed Ihere is, however, no 
room to doubt that from time to time in early ages Japanese 
troops were seen in Korea, though they made no permanent 
impression on the country It was reserved for Hideyoshi, the 
taikO, to make the Korean peninsula the scene of a great 
over-sea campaign Hideyoshi, the Napoleon of Japan, having 
brought the whole empire under his sway as the sequel of many 
years of incomparable generalship and state(raft, conceived the 
project of subjugatmg China By some historians Ins motive has 
been desc ribed as a desire to find employment for the immense 
mob of armed men whom four centuries of almost continuous 
fighting had called into existence in japan he felt that domestic 
peace could not be permanentl) restored unless these restless 
spirits were occupied abroad But although that object may 
have reinforced his purpose, his ambition aimed at nothing less 
than the conquest of China, and he regarded Korea merely as a 
stepping-stone to that aim Had Korea consented to be put to 
such a use, she need not have fought or suffered fhe Koreans, 
however, counted C hina invincible 1 hey considered that Japan 
would be shattered by the first ( ontac t with the great empire, 
and therefore although, in the 13th century, they had given the 
use of their harbours to the Mongol invaders of Japan, they flatly 
refused in the i6th to allow their territory to lie usecl for a 
Japanese invasion of China On the 24th of May 1592 the wave 
of invasion rolled against Korea’s southern coast Hideyoshi 
had chosen Nagoya in the province of Hizen as the home-base 
of his opeiations There the sea separating Japan from the 
Korean peninsula narrows to a strait divided into two channels 
of almost equal width by the island of 1 sushima To reach this 
island from the Japanese side was an easy and safe task, but in 
the 56-mile channel that separated 1 sushima from the peninsula 
an invading flotilla had to run the risk of attack by Korean war- 
ships At Nagoya Hideyoshi assembled an army of over 300,000 
men, of whom some 70,000 constituted the first fighting line, 
87,000 the second, and the remainder formed a reserve to be 
subsequently drawn on as occasion demanded I he question 
of transport presented some difficulty, but it was solved by the 
simple expedient of ordering every feudatory to furnish two ships 
for each 100,000 koku of his fief’s revenue These were not 
fighting vessels but mere transports As for the plan of cam- 
paign, It was precisely in accord with modern pnnaples of 
strategy, and bore witness to the darmg genius of Hide> oshi The 
van, consisting of three army corps and mustering m all 51,000 
men, was to cross rapidly to Fusan, on the south coast of the 
peninsula, and immediately commence a movement northward 
towards the capital, Seoul, one corps moving by the eastern 
coast-road, one by the central route, and one by the western coast- 
line Thereafter the other four corps, which formed the first 
fighting line, together with the corps under the direct orders of 
the commander-in-chief, Ukida Hideiye, were to cross, for the 
purpose of effectually subdumg the regions through which the 
van had passed, and, finally, the two remaining corps of the 
second line were to be transported by sea up the west coast of 
the peninsula, to form a junction with the van which, by that 
time, should be preparing to pass into China over the northern 
boundary of Korea, namely, the Yalu River For the landing 
place of these remforcements the town of Phyong-yang was 
adopted, being easily accessible by the Taidong River from the 


coast In later ages Japanese armies were destined to move 
twice over these same regions, once to the invasion of China, once 
to the attack of Russia, and they adopted almost the same 
strategical plan as that mapped out by Hideyoshi in the year 
1592 The forecast was that the Koreans would offer their chief 
resistance, first, at the capital, Seoul, next at Phyong-yang, 
and finally at the Yalu, as the approaches to all these places 
offered positions capable of being utilized to great advantage for 
defensive purposes 

On the 24th of May 1592 the first army corps, under the 
command of Konishi Yukinaga, crossed unmolested to the 
peninsula, next day the castle of Fusan was carried 
by storm, which same fate befell, on the 27 th, Korea and 
another and stronger fortress lying 3 miles inland Advanca 
and garrisoned by 20,000 puked soldiers The 
mvaders were irresistible From the landing-place 
at Fusan to the gates of Seoul the distance is 267 miles 
KonishTs corps covered that interval in 19 days, storming two 
forts, carrying two positions and fighting one pitched battle en 
route On the 12th of June the Korean capital was in Japianese 
hands, and by the i6th four army corps had assembled there, 
while four others had effected a landing at Fusin After a rest 
of 15 days the northward advance was resumed, and July 15th 
saw Phyong-yang in Japanese possession The distance of 130 
miles from Seoul to the Taidong had been traversed in 18 days, 
10 having been occupied in forcing the passage of a river which, 
if held with moderate resolution and skill, should have stopped 
the Japanese altogether At this point, however, the invasion 
suffered a check owing to a cause which in modern times has 
received much attention, though in HideyoshTs days it had been 
little considered , the Japanese lost the ( ommand of the sea 

Ihe Japanese idea of sea-fighting in those times was to use 
open boats propelled chiefly by oars They closed as quickly as 
possible with the enemy, and then fell on with the 
trenchant swords whuh they used so skilfully at^sea"^ 
Now during the 15th century and part of the i6th 
the Chmese had been so harassed bv Japanese piratical raids that 
their inventive genius, quickened by suffering, suggested a 
device for toping with these formidable adversaries Onte 
allow the Japanese swordsman to come to close quarters and he 
carried all before him To keep him at a distance, then, was the 
great desideratum, and the Chinese compassed this in maritime 
warfare by completely covering their boats with roofs of solid 
timber, so that those within were protected against missiles, 
while loop-holes and ports enabled them to pour bullets and 
arrows on a foe The Koreans learned this device from the 
Chinese and were the first to employ it in ac tual warfare Their 
own history alleges that they improved upon the Chinese model 
by nailing sheet iron over the roofs and sides of the “ turtle-shell ” 
craft and studding the whole surface with chevaux de jrtse, but 
Japanese annals mdicate that in the great majority of cases solid 
timber alone was used It seems strange that the Japanese 
should have been without any clear perception of the immense 
fighting superiority possessed by such protected war-vessels over 
small open boats But certainly they were either ignorant or 
indifferent The fleet which they provided to hold the command 
of Korean waters did not include one vessel of any magmtude 
it consisted simply of some hundreds of row-boats manned by 
7000 men Hideyoshi himself was perhaps not without mis- 
givings Six years previously he had endeavoured to obtain two 
war-galleons from the Portuguese, and had he succeeded, the 
history of the F"ar East might have been radically different 
Evidently, however, he committed a blunder which his country- 
men in modern times have conspicuously avoided, he drew the 
sword without having fully investigated his adversary’s resources 
Just about the time when the van of the Japanese army was 
entering Seoul, the Korean admiral, Yi Sun-sin, at the head of a 
fleet of 80 vessels, attacked the ^panese squadron which lay at 
anchor near the entrance to F'usan harbour, set 26 of the vessels 
on fire and dispersed the rest Four other engagements ensued 
in rapid succession The last and most important took place 
shortly after the Japanese troops had seized Phyong-yang It 
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resulted in the sinking of over 70 Japanese vessels, transports 
and fighting ships combined, which formed the main part of a 
flotilla carrying reinforcements by sea to the van of the invading 
army This despatch of troops and supplies by water had been 
a leading feature of Hideyoshi's plan of campaign, and the 
destruction of the flotilla to which the duty was entrusted may 
be said to have sealed the fate of the war by isolating the army 
in Korea from its home base It is true that Konishi Yukinaga, 
who commanded the first division, would have continued his 
northward march from Phyong-yang without delay He argued 
that China was wholly unprepared, and that the best hope of 
ultimate victory lay m not giving her time to collect her forces 
But the commandcr-m-chicf, Ukida Hideiye, refused to endorse 
this plan He took the view that since the Korean provinces 
were still offering desperate resistance, supplies could not be 
drawn from them, neither c ouid the troops engaged in subju- 
gating them be freed for service at the front Therefore it was 
essential to await the consummation of the second phase of 
Hideyoslu’s plan, namely, the despatch of reinforcements and 
munitions by water to Phyong-yang The reader has seen how 
that second phase fared Ihc Japanese commander at Phyong- 
yang never received any accession of strength His force 
suffered constant diminution from casualties, and the question 
of commissariat became daily more difficult It is further plain 
to any reader of history— and Japanese historians themselves 
admit the f u t — that no wise effort was made to conciliate the 
Korean people Ihey were treated so harshly that even the 
humble peasant took up arms, and thus the peninsula, instead 
of serving as a basis of supplies, had to be garrisoned perpetually 
by a strong army 

The Koreans, having suffered for their loyalty to China, 
naturally looked to her for succour \gain and again appeals 
Chinese were made to Peking, and at length a force of 5000 
iaterven- men, which had been mobilized in the I laotung 
peninsula, crossed the Yalu and moved south to 
Phyong-yang, where the Japanese van had been lying idle for 
over two months This was early in 0 ( tober 1^92 Memorable 
as the first encounter between Japanese and Chinese, the incident 
also illustrated China’s supreme confidence in her own ineffable 
superiority Ihe whole of the Korean forces had been driven 
northward thioughout the entire length of the peninsula by the 
Japanese armies, yet Peking considered that 5000 Chinese 
“ bra\es ” would suffu e to roll back this tide of invasion 1 hree 

thousand of the Chinese were killed and the remainder fled 
pell-mell across the Yalu China now began to be seriously 
alarmed She collected an army variously estimated at from 
51,000 to 200,000 men, and marclnng it across Manchuria m the 
dead of winter, hurled it against Phyong-yang during the first 
week of February 1593 Ihe Japanese garrison did not exceed 
20,000, nearly one-half of its original number having been de- 
tached to hold a line of forts which guarded the communications 
with Seoul Moreover, the Chinese, though their swords were 
much inferior to the Japanese weapon, possessed great superiority 
in artillery and cavalry, as well as in the fact tliat their troopers 
wore iron mail which defied the keenest blade Thus, after a 
severe fight, the Japanese had to evacuate Phyong-yang and fall 
back upon Seoul But this one victory alone stands to China’s 
credit In all subsequent encounters of any magnitude her army 
suffered heavy defeats, losing on one occasion some 10,000 men, 
on another 4000, and on a third 39,000 But the presence of her 
forces and the determined resistance offered by the Koreans effec- 
tually saved China from invasion Indeed, after the evacuation 
of Seoul, on the 9th of May 1 593, IIide>oshi abandoned all idea of 
carrying the war into Chinese territory, and devoted his attention 
to obtaining honourable terms of peace, the Japanese troops 
meanwhile holding a line of forts along the southern coast of 
Korea He died before that end had been accomplished 
Had he lived a few days longer, he would have learned 
of a cj-ushing defeat inflicted on the Chmese forces (at So-chhon, 
October 30, 1598), when the Satsuma men under Shimazu 
Yoshihiro took 38,700 Chinese heads and sent the noses and ears 
to Japan, wh^'re they now he buried under a tumulus (mtmtzuka, 


ear-mound) near the temple of Da butsa m Kioto Thereafter 
the statesmen to whom the regent on his de ith bed had entrusted 
the duty of terminating the struggle and recalling the troops, 
intimated to the encm> that the evacuation of the peninsula 
might be obtamed if a Korean prince repaired to Japan as envoy, 
ancl if some tiger-skms and ginseng were sent to Kioto in token 
of amity So ended one of the greatest over-sca campaigns 
recorded m history It had lasted 6J vears, had seen coo, 000 
Japanese troops at one time on Korean soil, and had cost some- 
thing like a quarter of a million lives 

From the recall of the Korea expedition in 1598 to the resump- 
tion of intercourse with the Occident m modern times, Japan 
enjoved uninterrupted peace with foreign nations 
1 hereafter she haci to engage in four wars It is 
striking contrast During the first eleven centuries Foreign 
of her historical existence she was involved \n ox\\y Reiatioaa in 
one contest abroad, during the next half century she 
fought four times beyond the sea and was confronted 
by many complications Whatever material or moral 
advantages her assocaation with the West conferred on her, it 
did not bring peace 

The first menacing foreign complication with which the 
Japanese government of the Meiji era had to deal was connected 
with the traftic m Chinese labour, an abuse not > et **Maria 
wholly eradicated In 1872, a Peruvian sliip, the Lu*" Com- 
“ Maria Luz,” put into port at Yokohama, carrying 
200 contract labourers One of the unfortunate men succeeded 
in reaching the shore and made a piteous appeal to the Japanese 
authorities, who at once seized the vessel and released her freight 
of slaves, for they were little better Ihe Japanese had not 
always been so particul r In the d\ys of early foreign inter- 
course, before England’s attitude towards si i\ ery liad established 
a new code of ethic s, Portuguese ships had been permitted to 
carry away from Ilirado, as they did from Mac ao, cargoes of men 
and women, doomed to a life of enforced toil if they survived the 
horrors of the voyage But modern Japan followed the tenets 
of modern morality in such matters Of course the Peruvian 
government protested, and for a time relations weie stiained 
almost to the point of rupture, but it was finally agreed that the 
question should be submitted to the arbitration of the tsar, who 
decided in Japan s favour Japan s attitude in this affair 
clu ited applause, not me rely from the point of view of humanity, 
but also because of the confidence she showed in Occidental 
justice 

Another complication which occupied the attention of the 
lokyo government from the beginning of the Meiji era was m 
truth a legacy from the days of feudalism In 
those days the island ot Yezo, as well as SAhalin Sakhalin 
on its north-west and the Kurile group on its north, compHca~ 
could scarcely be said to be in effective Japanese 
occupation It is true that the feudal chief of Matsumae (now 
Fuku-yama), the remains of whose castle may still be seen on the 
coast at the southern extremity of the island of Yezo, exercised 
nominal jurisdiction, but his function'* did not greatly exceed 
the levying of taxes on the aboriginal inhabitants of Yezo, the 
Kuriles and southern Sakhalin 1 hus from the beginmng of the 
i8th century Russian fishermen began to settle in the Kuiiles 
and Russian ships menaced Sakhalin There can be no doubt 
that the first explorers of Sakhalin were Japanese As early as 
1620, some vassals of the feudal chief of Matsumae visited the 
place and passed a winter there It was then supposed to be a 
penmsula forming part of the Asiatic mainland, but in 1806 a 
daring Japanese traveller, by name Mamiya Rinzo, made his way 
to Manchuria, voyaged up and down the Amur, and, crossing to 
Sakhalm, discovered that a narrow strait separated it from the 
mainland There still prevails in the minds of many Occidentals 
a belief that the discovery of Sakhalin’s insular character was 
reserved for Captain Nevelskoy, a Russian, who visited the place 
in 1849, Japan the fact had then been known for 43 years 

Muravief, the great Russian empire-builder in East Asia, under 
whose orders Nevelskoy acted, quickly apprcaated the necessity 
of acquiring Sakhalin, which commands the estuary of the Amur 
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After the conclusion of the treaty of Aigun (1857) he visited 
Japan with a squadron, and required that the strait of La 
P^rouse, which separates Sakhalin from Yezo, should be regarded 
as the frontier between Russia and Japan This would have 
givtn the v^hole of Sakhalin to Russia Japan refused, and 
Muravief immediately resorted to the policy he had already 
pursued with signal success in the Usuri region he sent emigrants 
to settle in Sakhalin Twice the shogunate attempted to 
frustrate this process of gradual absorption by proposing a 
division of the island along the ^oth parallel of north latitude, 
and finally, in 1872, the Meiji government offered to purchase the 
Russian portion for 2,000,000 dollars (then equivalent to about 
£400,000) St Petersburg, 1 aving by that time discovered the 
comparative worthlessness of the island as a wealth-earning 
possession, showed some signs of acquiescence, and possibly an 
agreement might ha\ e been reached had not a leading Japanese 
statesman— afterwards Count Kuroda — opposed the bargain as 
disadvantageous to japan Pinally St Petersburg’s perseve- 
rance won the day in 187 s Japan agreed to recognize Russia’s 
title to the whole island on condition that Rusma similarly 
recognized Japan’s title to the Kuriles It \^as a singular com- 
pact Russia purchased a Japanese property and paid for it 
with a part of Japan s belongings These details form a curious 
preface to the fact that Sakhalin was destined, ^0 years later, to 
be the scene of a Japanese m\asion, in the sequel of which it was 
divided along the 50th parallel as the shogun’s administration 
Ind originally proposed 

The first of Japan’s four conflicts was an expedition to 
hormosa in 1874 Insignificant from a militaiy point of 
Military View, this affair derives vicarious interest from its 
Bxpeditiott effect upon the relations between China and Japan, 
to Formosa ^nd upon the question of the ownership of the 
Riukiu islands These islands, which he at a little distance 
south of Japan, had for centuries been regarded as an 
apanage of the Satsuma fief The Linguage and customs of 
their mhibitants showed unmistakable trices of relationship 
to the Japanese, and the possibility of the islands being included 
among the dominions of China had probably never occurred to 
any Japanese statesman When therefore, in 1873 the crew 
of a wrecked Riukiinn junk were barbarously treated by the 
inhabitants of northern Formosa, the Japanese gov^cinmcnt 
unhesitatingly assumed the responsibility of socking redress for 
their outrage Formosa being a part of the ( hinese Lmpire, 
complaint was duly preferred m Peking But the Chinese 
authorities showed such resolute indifference to Japan’s lepre- 
scntations that the latter finally took the law into her own 
hands, and sent a small force to punish the Formosan murderers, 
who, of course, were found quite unable to offer any serious 
resistance The Chinese government, now recognizing the fact 
that Its territories had been invaded, lodged a prote t whic h, 
but for the intervention of the British minister in Peking, 
might have involved the two empires in war Ihe final t<rms 
of airangcment were that, in consideration of Japan withdraw- 
ing her troops from Formosa, China should indemnify her to the 
extent of the expenses of the expedition In sending this 
expedition to Formosa the government sought to placate the 
Satsuma samurai, who were beginning to show much opposition 
to certain features of the administrative reforms just inaugu- 
rated, and who claimed special intciest in the affairs of the 
Riukiu is'ands 

Had Japan needed any confirmation of her belief that the 
Riukiu islands belonged to her, the me idents and settlement of 
TbcRWkia Formosan complication w-ould have constituted 
Compiica- cotrlusive evidence Ihus m 1876 she did not 
tioa hesitate to extend her newly organized system of 
prefectural government to Riukiu, which thenceforth became 
the Okinawa prefecture, the former ruler of the islands being 
nensioned, according to the system followed in the case of 
the feudal chiefs in Japan proper China at once entered 
an objection She claimed that Riukiu had always been a 
tributary of her empire, and she was doubtless perfectly sincere 
in the contention But China’s interpretation of tribute did not 


seem reducible to a working theory So long as her own advan- 
tage could be promoted, she regarded as a token of vassalage the 
presents periodically carried to her court from neighbouring 
states So soon, however, as there arose any question of dis- 
c harging a suzerain’s duties, she classed these offerings as insigni- 
ficant inten hanges of neighbourly courtesy It was true that 
Riukiu had followed the custom of despatching gift-bearing 
envoys to China from time to time, just as Japan herself had 
done, though with less regularity But it was also true that 
Riukiu ha been subdued by Satsuma without China stretching 
out a hand to help her, that for two centuries the islands had 
been included in the Satsuma fief, and that China, in the sequel 
to the Formosan affair, had made a practical acknowledgment 
of Japan’s superior title to protect the islanders Each empire 
positively asserted its claims, but whereas Japan put hers into 
practice, China confined herself to remonstrances Things 
lemained in that state until 1880, when General Grant, ViSiting 
the East, suggested the advisability of a compromise A con- 
ference met in Peking, and the plenipotentiaries agreed that the 
islands should be divided, Japan taking the northern group, 
C hina the southern But on the eve of signature the Chinese 
plenipotentiary drew back, pleading that he had no authority 
to conclude an agreement without previously referring it to 
certain other dignitaries Japan, sensible that she had been 
flouted, retired from the discussion and retained the islands, 
( hina s share in them being reduced to a grievance 

From the i6th century, when the Korean peninsula was over- 
run by [apanese troops, its rulers made a habit of sending a 
pr( sent-beanng embassy to Japan to felicitate the The Korean 
accession of each shogun But after the fall of Compiica- 
the Tokiigaw'a shdgunatc, the Korean court de- 
sisted from this custom, declared a determination to have no 
further relations with a country embracing Western civilization, 
and refused even to retcive a Japanese embassy This conduct 
caused deep umbiage in Japan Several prominent polititians 
cast their votes for war, and undoubtedly the sword would have 
I een drawn had not the leading statesmen felt that a struggle 
with Korea, involving probably a rupture with China, must 
fatally check the progress of the administrative reforms then 
(1873) in their infancy Iwo years later, however, the Koreans 
crowned their defiance by firing on the boats of a Japanese war- 
vessel engaged in the operation of coast-survey mg No choice 
now remained except to despatch an armed expedition against 
the tnuulent kingdom But Japan did not want to fight In 
this matter she showed herself an apt pupil of Occidental methods 
such as had been practised against herself in former years She 
a-'sembled an imposing force of war-ships and transports, but 
instead of prcxeeding to extremities, she employed the squadron 
— which was by no means so strong as it seemed— to intimidate 
Korea into signing a treity of amity and commerce, and opening 
three ports to foreign trade (1876) That was the beginning of 
Korea’s friendly relations with the outer world, and Japan 
naturally took credit for the fact that, thus early in her new 
career, she had become an instrument for extending the principle 
of universal intercourse opposed so strenuously by herself in the 
past 

From time immemorial China s polity towards the petty states 
on her frontiers had been to utilize them as buffers for softening 
the shock of foreign contact, while contriving, at 
the same time, that her relations with them should 
involve no inconvenient responsibilities for herself 
Ihe aggressive impulses of the outside world were to be checked 
by an unproclaimed understanding that the territories of these 
states partook of the inviolability of China, while the states, on 
their side, must never expect their suzerain to bear the conse- 
quences of their acts This arrangement, depending largely on 
sentiment and prestige, retained its validity in the atmosphere 
of Oriental seclusion, but quickl)t failed to endure the test of 
modern Occidental practicality Tongking, Annam, Siam and 
Burma were withdrawn, one by one, from the fiction of depen- 
dence on China and independence towards all other countries 
But with regard to Korea, China proved more tenacious The 
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possession of the peninsula by a foreign power would have 
threatened the maritime route to the Chinese capital and given 
easy access to Manchuria, the cradle of the dynasty which ruled 
China Therefore Peking statesmen endeavoured to preserve 
the old-time relations with the little kingdom But they could 
never persuade themselves to modify the indirect methods 
sanctioned by tradition Instead of boldly declaring Korea a 
dependency of China, they sought to keep up the romance of 
ultimate dependency and intermediate sovereigntv Thus in 
1876 Korea was suffered to conclude with Japan a treaty of 
which the first article declared her “ an independent state 
enjoying the same rights as Japan,” and subsequently to make 
with the United States (1882), Great Britain (1883) and other 
powers, treaties in which her independence was constructively 
admitted China, however, did not intend that Korea should 
exercise the independence thus conventionally recognized A 
Chinese resident was placed in Seoul, and a system of stead\ 
though covert interference in Korea’s affairs was inaugurated 
The chief sufferer from these anomalous conditions was Japan 
In all her dealings with Korea, m all complications that arose 
out of her comparatively large trade with the peninsula, in all 
questions connected with her numerous settlers there, she found 
herself negotiating with a dependency of China, and with 
officials who took their orders from the Chinese representative 
China had long entertained a rooted appiehension of Japanese 
aggression in Korea — an apprehension not unwarranted by 
history — and that distrust tinged all the influence exerted by her 
agents there On many occasions Japan was made sensible of 
the discrimination thus exercised against her I ittle b> little 
the consciousness roused her indignation, and although no 
single instance constituted a ground for strong international 
protest, the Japanese people gradually acquired a sense of being 
perpetually baffled, thwarted and humiliated by China’s inter- 
ference in Korean affairs hor thirty years China had treated 
Japan as a f contemptible deserter from the Oriental standard, 
and had regarded her progressive efforts with openly disdainful 
aversion, while Japan, on her side, had chafed more and more 
to furnish some striking evidence of the wisdom of her preference 
for Western civilization Even more serious were the conse- 
quences of Chinese interference from the point of view of Korean 
administration Ihe rulcis of the country lost all sense of 
national responsibility, and gave unrestrained sway to selfish 
ambition Ihe functions of the judiciary and of the executive 
alike came to be discharged by bribery only Family interests 
predominated over those of the state Taxes were imposed in 
proportion to the greed of local ofiicials No thought whatever 
was taken for the welfare of the people or for the development 
of the country’s resources Personal responsibility was unknown 
among officials lo be a member of the Min family, to which 
the queen belonged, was to possess a passport to office and an 
indemnity against the consequences of abuse of power From 
time to time the advocates of progress or the vie tims of oppres- 
sion rose m arms They effected nothing except to recall to the 
world’s recollection the miserable condition into which Korea 
had fallen Chinese military aid was always furnished readiK 
for the suppression of these risings, and thus the Mm family 
learned to base its tenure of power cm ability to conciliate China 
and on readiness to obey Chinese dictation, while the people 
at large fell into the apathetic condition of men who possess 
neither security of property nor national ambition 
As a matter of state policy the Korean problem caused much 
anxiety to Japan Her own security being deeply concerned 
in preserving Korea from the grasp of a Western power, she could 
not suffer the little kingdom to drift into a condition of such 
administrative incompetence and national debility that a strong 
aggressor might find at any moment a pretext for interference 
On two occasions (1882 and 1884) when China’s armed interven- 
tion was employed m the interests of the Min to suppress move- 
ments of reform, the partisans of the victors, regarding Japan 
as the fountain of progressive tendencies, destroyed her legation 
m Seoul and compelled its inmates to fly from the city Japan 
behaved with forbearance at these crises, but in the consequent 


negotiations she acquired conventional titles that touched the 
core of China’s alleged suzeraintv In 1882 her right to main- 
tain troops in Seoul for the protection of her legation was 
admitted, in 1885 she concluded with China a convention b> 
which each power pledged itself not to send troops to Korea 
without notify ing the other 

In the spring of 1894 a serious insurrection broke out in Kort i 
and the Mm family appealed for China’s aid On the 6th ot 
July 2500 Chinese troops embarked at Tientsin and TheRup- 
were transported to the peninsula, where they went turt with 
into camp at Ya-shan (Asan), on the south-west 
coast, notice of the measure being given bv the Chinese govern- 
ment to the Japanese representative at Peking, according to 
treaty During the interval immcdiatdv preceding these ev ents, 
Japan had been rendered acutely sensible of China’s arbitrary 
anrl unfriendly interference m Korea Twice the efforts of the 
Japanese government to obtain redress for unlawful and ruinous 
commercial prohibitions had been thwarted by the Chinese 
representative in Seoul, and an ultimatum addressed from Tokyo 
to the Korean government had elicited from the viceroy Li 
in Tientsin a thinly veiled threat of Chinese armed opposition 
Still more provocative of national indignation was China’s 
procedure with rcgaid to the murder of Kim Ok-kyun, the leader 
of progress m Korea, who had been for some years a refugee m 
Japan Inveigled from Japan to China by a fellow-countryman 
sent from Seoul to assassinate him, Kim was shot in a Japanese 
hotel m Shanghai, and China, instead of punishing the murderer, 
convey cd him in a war-ship of her ow n to Korea to be publu ly 
honoured When, therefore, the Korean insurrection of 1894 
induced the Mm family again to soliiit China’s armed interven- 
tion, the Tokyo government concluded that, m the interests of 
Japan’s security and of civilization m the Orient, steps must be 
taken to put an end to the misrule which offeied incessant invi- 
tations to foreign aggression, and checked Korea’s capacity to 
maintain its own indcpendcni e Japan did not claim for herself 
any rights or interests m the peninsula superior to those possessed 
there by China But there was not the remotest probabilitv 
that China, whose face had been contemptuously set against all 
the progressive measures adopted by Japan during the prec ed- 
ing twenty^-hve yeais, would join in forcing upon a neighbouring 
kingdom the ver) reforms she herself clespised, were her co 
operation invited through ordinary diplomatic channels only 
It was necessary to contrive a situation which would not only 
furnish clear proof of Japan’s resolution, but also enable her to 
pursue her programme independently’^ of Chinese endorsement 
should the latter be finall> unobtainable She therefore met 
China’s notice of a despatch of troops with a corresponding 
notice of her own, and the month of July 1894 found a Chinese 
force assembled at Asan and a Japanese fore e occupying positions 
m the neighbourhood of Seoul China’s motive for sending 
tioops wah nominallv to quell the Tonghak insurrection, hut 
really to re-affirm her own domination in the peninsula Japan’s 
motive was to secure such a position as would enable her to 
insist upon the radically eurativ e treatment of Korea’s malady 
Up to this point the two empires were strictly within their con 
ventional rights Each was entitled bv treaty to send troops 
to Korea, provided that notice wms given to the other Biii 
China, m giving notice, described Korea as her “ tributary state, ’ 
thus thrusting into the forefront of the discussion a contention 
which Japan, from conciliatory motives, would have kept out of 
sight Ome formally advanced, however, the claim had to be 
challenged In the treaty of amity and commerce concluded in 
1876 between Japan and Korea, the two high ( ontracting parties 
were explicitly declared to possess the same national status 
fapan could not agree that a power whic h for nearly two dec ades 
she had acknowledged and treated as her equal should be openly 
classed as a tributary of China She protested, but the Chinese 
statesmen took no notice of her protest They continued to 
apply the disputed appellation to Korea, and they further 
asserted their assumption of sovereignty in the peninsula by seek- 
ing to set limits to the number of troops sent by Japan, as well as 
to the sphere of their employment Japan then proposed that 
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the two empires should unite their efforts for the suppression of 
disturbances in Korea, and for the subsequent improvement of 
that kingdom’s administration, the latter purpose to be pursued 
by the despatch of a joint commission of mvestigation But 
China refused everything Ready at all times to interfere by 
force of arms between the Korean people and the dominant 
political faction, she declined to interfere m any way for the 
promotion of reform She even expressed supercilious surprise 
that Japan, while asserting Korea’s independence, should suggest 
the idea of peremptorily relorming its administration In short, 
for Chinese purposes the Peking statesmen openly declared 
Korea a tributary state, but for Japanese purposes they insisted 
that it must be held independent They believed that their 
island neighbour aimed at the absorption of Korea into the 
Japanese empire Viewed in the light of that suspicion, 
China’s attitude became comprehensible, but her procedure was 
inconsistent, illogical and unpractical The Tokyo cabinet now 
declared its resolve not to withdraw the Japanese troops without 

some understanding that would guarantee the future peace, 
order, and good government of Korea,” and since China still 
declined to come to such an understanding, Japan undertook 
the work of reform single-handed 

Ihe Chinese representative in Seoul threw his whole weight 
into the scale against the success of these reforms But the de- 
OutbrtMk terminmg cause of rupture was in itself a belligerent 
oitioatuh operation China’s troops had been sent origmally for 
the purpose of quelling the Tonghak rebellion But 
the rebellion having died of inanition before the landing of the 
troops, their services were not required Nevertheless China 
kept them m Korea, her declared reason for doing so being the 
presence of a Japanese military force Ihroughout the subse- 
quent negotiations the Chmese forces lav in an entrenched camp 
at Asan, while the Japanese occupied Seoul An attempt on 
China’s part to send reinforcements could be construed only as an 
unequivocal declaration of resolve to oppose Japan’s proceedings 
by force of arms Nevertheless China not only despatched 
troops by sea to strengthen the camp at Asan, but also sent an 
army overland across Korea’s northern frontier At this stage 
an act of war occurred Three Chinese men-of-war, convoying 
a transport with 1200 men emountered and fired on three 
Japanese cruisers One of the Chinese ships was taken, 
another was so shattered that she had to be beached and 
abandoned, the third escaped in a dilapidated condition, and 
the transport, refusing to surrender, was sunk This happened 
on the 25th of July 1894, and an open declaration of war was 
made by each empire six days later 

From the moment when Japan applied herself to break away 
from Oncntal traditions, and to remove from her limbs the 
Remote fetters of Eastern conservatism, it was inevitable 
Origin that a widening gulf should gradually grow between 
oftbe herself and China The war of 1894 was really 
Conflict ^ contest between Japanese progress and Chinese 
stagnation To secure Korean immunity from foreign — espe- 
cially Russian— aggression was of capital importance to both 
empires Japan believed that such secunty could be attained 
by introducing into Korea the civilization which had con- 
tributed so signally to the development of her own strength 
and resources China thought that she could guarantee it 
without any departure from old-fashioned methods, and by the 
same process of capricious protection whu h had failed so signally 
m the cases of Annam, 1 ongking, Burma and Siam 1 he issue 
really at stake was whether Japan should be suffered to act as 
the Eastern propagandist of Western progress, or whether her 
efforts m that cause should be held in check by Chinese 
conservatism 

The war itself was a succession of tnumphs for Japan Four 
days after the first naval encounter she sent from Seoul a column 
oi troops who routed the Chinese entrenched at 
tteWar Many of the fugitives effected their escape to 

Phyong-yang, a town on the Taidong River, offering 
excellent facilities for defence, and historically mteresting as the 
place where a Japanese army of mvasion had its first encounter 


with Chinese troops m 1592 There the Chinese assembled a force 
of 17,000 men, and made leisurely preparations for a decisive 
contest Forty days elapsed before the Japanese columns con- 
verged upon Phyong-yang, and that interval was utilized by the 
Chmese to throw up parapets, mount Krupp guns and otherwise 
strengthen their position Moreover, they were armed with 
repeatmg nfles, wheieas the Japanese had only single-loaders, 
and the ground offered little cover for an attacking force In 
such circumstances, the advantages poss^sed by the defence 
ought to have been wellnigh insuperable, yet a day’s fighting 
sufficed to carry all the positions, the assailants’ casualties 
amounting to less than 700 and the defenders losing 6000 in 
killed and wounded This brilliant victory was the prelude to 
an equally conspicuous success at sea For on the 17th of 
September, the very day after the battle at Phyong-yang, a great 
naval fight took place near the mouth of the Yalu River, which 
forms the northern boundary of Korea Fourteen C hmese war 
ships and six torpedo-boats were returning to home ports after 
convoying a fleet of transports to the Yalu, when they 
encountered eleven Japanese men-of-war cruising m the 
Yellow Sea Hitherto the Chinese had sedulously avoided a 
contest at sea 1 heir fleet included two armoured battleships 
of over 7000 tons displacement, whereas the biggest vessels 
on the Japanese side were belted cruisers of only 4000 
tons In the hands of an admiral appreciating the value of 
sea power, China’s naval force would certainly have been 
led against Japan’s maritime communications, for a suc- 
cessful blow struck there must have put an end to the Korean 
campaign The Chmese, however, failed to read history 
They employed their war- vessels as convoys only, and, wKen not 
using them for that purpose, hid them in port Everything goes 
to show that they would have avoided the battle off the Yalu 
had choice been possible, though when forced to fight they fought 
bravely Four of their ships were sunk, and the remaincler 
escaped to Wei-hai-wci, the vigour of the Japanese pursuit 
being greatly impaired by the presence of torpedo-boats in the 
retreating squadron 

The Yalu victory opened the over-sea route to China Japan 
could now strike at lahen. Port Arthur, and Wei-hai-wei, naval 
stations on the Liaotung and Shantung peninsulas, where power- 
ful permanent fortifications, built after plans prepared by 
European experts and armed with the best modern weapons, were 
regarded as almost impregnable They fell before the assaults 
of the Japanese troops as easily as the compar itively rude forti- 
fications at Ph>ong-yang had fallen Ihe only resistance of 
a stubboin character was made by the Chines^ fleet at Wei-hai- 
wei , but after the whole squadron of torpcdo-craft had been 
destroyed or captured as they attempted to escape, and after 
three of the largest vessels had been sunk at their moorings by 
Japanese torpedoes, and one by gun-fire, the remaining ships 
surrendered, and their brave commander. Admiral Ting, com- 
mitted suicide This ended the war It had lasted seven and a 
half months, during which time Japan put into the field five 
columns, aggregating about 120,000 of all arms One of these 
columns marched northward from Seoul, won the battle of 
Phyong-yang, advanced to the Yalu, forced its way into Man- 
churia, and moved towards Mukden by Feng-hwang, fighting 
several minor engagements, and conducting the greater part of 
Its operations amid deep snow in midwinter The second 
column diverged westwards from the Yalu, and, marcKng 
through southern Manchuria, reached Hai-cheng, whence it 
advanced to the capture of Niuchwang and Ymg-tse-kow The 
third landed on the Liaotung peninsula, and, turning southwards, 
earned Talien and Port Arthur by assault The fourth moved 
up the Liaotung peninsula, and, having seized Kaiping, advanced 
against Ying-tse-kow, where it join^ hands with the second 
column Ihe fifth crossed from Port Arthur to Wei-hai-wei, 
and captured the latter In all these operations the total 
Japanese casualties were 1005 killed and 4922 wounded — 
figures which sufficiently indicate the inefficiency of the Chinese 
(igniting The deaths from disease totalled 16,866, and the 
total monetary expenditure was £20,000,000 sterling 
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The Chinese government sent Li Hung-chang, viceroy of siveness in the society of strangers Not until Europe and America 
Pechili and senior grand secretary of state, and Li Ching-fong, to made it quite plain that they needed and desired her aid did she 
discuss terms of peace with Japan, the latter being send a division (21,000) men to Pechili Her troops played a 
ofPeace^ represented by Marquis (afterwards Prince) ItO and fine part in the subsequent expedition for the relief of Peking, 
Count Mutsu, prime minister and minister for foreign which had to be approached in midsummer under very tr> mg 
affairs, respectively A treaty was signed at Shimonoseki on conditions Fighting side by side with European and American 
the 17th of April 1895, subsequently ratified by the sove- soldiers, and under the eyes of competent military critics, the 
reigns of the two empires It declared the absolute independence Japanese acquitted themselves m such a manner as to establish 
of Korea, ceded to Japan the part of Manchuria lying south of a high military reputation Further, after the relief of Peking 
a line drawn from the mouth of the river Anping to the mouth they withdrew a moiety of their forces, and that step, as well as 
of the Liao, through teng-hwang, Hai-cheng and Ying-tse-kow, their unequivocal co-operation with Western powers in the sub- 
as well as the islands of Formosa and the Pescadores, pledged sequent negotiations, helped to show the injustice of the 
China to pay an indemnity of 200,000,000 taels, provided for suspicions with which they had been regarded 
the occupation of Wer-hai-wei by Japan pending payment of From the time (1895) when Russia, with the co-operation of 
the indemnity, secured some additional commercial privileges, Germany and France, dictated to Japan a cardinal alteration 
such as the opening of four new places to foreign trade and the of the Shimonoseki treaty, Japanese statesmen seem 
right of foreigners to engage in manufacturing enterprises m to have concluded that their country must one day 
China, and provided for the conclusion of a treaty of commerce cross swords with the great northern power Not a 
and amity between the two empires, based on the lines of China’s few European and Amencan publicists shared that view But 
treaties with Oc( idental powers the vast majority, arguing that the httle Eastern empire would 

No sooner was this agreement ratified than Russia, Germany never invite annihilation by such an encounter, believed that 
and France presented a joint note to the T6ky6 government, sufficient forbearance to avert serious trouble would always be 
Foreign recommending that the territories ceded to Japan on forthcoming on Japan’s side Yet when the geographical and 
later- the mainland of China should not be permanently historical situation was carefully considered, little hope of an 
fereace occupied, as such a proceeding would be detrimental ultimately peaceful settlement presented itself 
to peace The recommendation was couched in tlie usual terms of Japan along its western shore, Korea along its southern and 

diplomatic courtesy, but everything indicated that its signatories eastern, and Russia along the eastern coast of its maritime 
were prepared to enforce their advice by an appeal to arms province, are washed by the Sea of Japan The communica- 
]apan found herself compelled to comply Exhausted by the tions between the sea and the Pacific Ocean are practically two 
Chinese campaign, which had drained her treasury, consumed only One is on the north-east, namely, fsugani Strait, the 
her supplies of warlike materuil, and kept her squadrons con- other is on the south, namelv, the channel between the extremity 
stantly at sea for eight months, she had no residue of strength of the Korean peninsula and the Japanese island of the nine 
to oppose such a coalition Her resolve was quickly taken provinces fsugaru Strait is entirely under Japan’s control 
The day that saw the publication of the ratified treaty saw also It is between her main iskind and her island of Yezo, and in case 
the issue of an Imperial rescript in whi( h the mikado, avowing of need she can close it with mines The channel between the 
his unalterable devotion to the cause of peace, and recognizing southern extremity of Korea and Japan has a width of 102 m 
that the counsel offered by the European states was prompted and would therefore be a fine open sea-way were it free from 
by the same sentiment, “ yielded to the dictates of magnanimity, islands But almost mid-way in this channel he the twin 
and accepted the advic'e of the three Powers ” The Japanese islands of Tsushima, and the space of 56 m that separates them 
people were shocked by this incident They could understand from Japan is narrowed by another island, Iki Tsushima and 
the motives influencing Russia and h ranee, for it was evidently Iki belong to the Japanese empire Ihe former has some ex- 
natural that the former should desire to exclude warlike and ccptionally good harbours, constituting a naval base from which 
progressive people like the Japanese from territories contiguous the channel on cither side could easily be sealed Ihus the 
to her borders, and it was also natural that France should remain avenues from the Pacific Ocean to the Sea of Japan are con- 
true to her alliance with Russia But Germany, wholly iinin- trolled by the Japanese empire In other words, access to the 
tercsted in the ownership of Manchuria, and by profession a Pacific from Korea s eastern and southern coasts and access 
warm friend of Japan, seemed to have joined in robbing the to the Pacific from Russia’s maritime province depend upon 
latter of the fniits of her victory simply for the sake of estab Japan’s goodwill So far as Korea was concerned this ques- 
lishing some shadowy title to Russia’s goodwill It was not tion mattered little, it being her fate to depend upon the good- 
known until a later period that the German emperor enter- will of Japan in affairs of much greater importance But 
tamed profound apprehensions about the “yellow peril,” an with Russia the case was different Vladivostok, which until 
irruption of Oriental hordes into the Occident, and held it a recent times was her principal port in the Par East, lies at the 
sacred duty to prevent Japan from gaming a position which southern extremity of the maritime province, that is to say, on 
might enable her to construct an immense military machine the north-western shore of the Japan Sea It was therefore 
out of the countless millions of China necessary for Russia that freedom of passage by the T sushima 

Japan’s third expedition over-sea in the Meiji era had its channel should be secured, and to secure it one of two things 
origin m causes which belong to the history of China {qv) was essential, namely, either that she herself should possess a 
Chinese I” the second half of 1900 an anti-foreign and anti- fortified port on the Korean side, or that Japan should be bound 
Crisis of dynastic rebellion, breaking out in Shantung, spread neither to acquire such a port nor to impose any restriction upon 
to the mctro{X)litan province of Pechili, and resulted the navigation of the strait To put the matter briefly, Russia 
in a situation of extreme peril for the foreign communities of must either acquire a strong foothold for herself in southern 
Tientsin and Peking It was impossible for any European Korea, or contrive that Japan should not acquire one There 
power, or for the United States, to organize sufficiently prompt was here a strong inducement for Russian aggression in Korea 
measures of relief Thus the eyes of the world turned to Japan, Russia’s eastward movement through Asia has been strikingly 
whose proximity to the scene of disturbance rendered mterven- illustrative of her strong craving for free access to southern seas 
tion comparatively easy for her But Japan hesitated Know- and of the impediments she had experienced in gratifying that 
mg now with what suspicion and distrust the development of her wish An irresistible impulse had dnven her oceanward 
resources and the growth of her military strength were regarded Checked again and again m her attempts to reai h the Mediter- 
by some European peoples, and aware that she had been ranean, she set out on a five-thousand-miles march of conquest 
admitted to the comity of Western nations on sufferance, she right across the vast Asiatic continent towards the Pacific 
shrank,ontheonehand, from seeming to grasp at an opportunity Eastward of Lake Baikal she found her line of least resistance 
for armed display, and, on the other, from the solecism of obtru- along the Amur, and when, owing to the restless perseverance 
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of Muravief, she reached the mouth of that great river, the 
acquis* tion of Nikolay evsk for a naval basis was her immediate 
reward But Nikolay evsk could not possibly satisfy her 
Situated in an inhospitable region far away from all the mam 
routes of the world’s commerce, it offered itself only as a stepping- 
stone to further acquisitions To push southward from this 
new port became an immediate object to Russia There lay an 
obstacle in the way, however, the long strip of sea-coast from the 
mouth of the Amur to the Korean frontier — an area then called 
the INuri region because the Usuri forms its western boundary — 
belonged to China, and she, having conceded much to Russia 
in the matter of the Amur, showed no disposition to make fur- 
ther concessions in the matter of the Usuri In the presence of 
menaces, however, she agreed that the region should be regarded 
as common property pending a convenient opportunity for clear 
delimitation That opportunity came very soon Seizing the 
moment (i860) when China had been beaten to her knees by 
England and France, Russia secured final cession of the Usun 
region, which now became the maritime province of Siberia 
Then Russia shifted her naval base on the Pacific from Nikola- 
\ e\ sk to Vladivostok She gained ten degrees in a southerly 
direction 

From the mouth of the Amur, where Nikolayevsk is situated, 
to the southern shore of Korea there rests on the coast of 
eastern Asia an arch of islands having at its northern point 
Sakhalin and at its southern Tsushima, the keystone of the arc h 
being the mam island of Japan This arch embraces the Sea 
of Japan and is washed on its convex side by the Pacific Ocean 
Immediately after the transfer of Russia’s naval base from 
Nikolayevsk to Vladivostok, an attempt was made to obtain 
possession of the southern point of the arch, namely, Tsushima 
A Russian man-of-war proceeded thither and quietly began to 
establish a settlement, which would soon have constituted a 
title of ownership had not Great Britain interfered The 
Russians saw that Vladivostok, acquired at the cost of so much 
toil, would be comparatively useless unless from the sea on whose 
shore it was situated an avenue to the Pacific could be opened, 
and they therefore tried to obtain command of the Tsushima 
channel Immediately after reaching the mouth of the Amur 
the same instinct had led them to begin the (olonization of 
Sakhalin The axis of this long narrow island is inclined at a 
very acute angle to the Usuri region, which its northern extre- 
mitv almost touches, while its southern is separated from Yezo 
by the strait of La P6rouse But in Sakhalin the Russians 
found Japanese subjects In fact the island was a part of the 
Japanese empire Resorting, however, to the Usuri fiction of 
joint occupation, they succeeded by 1875 transferring the whole 
of Sakhalin to Russia’s dominion further encroachments upon 
Japanese territory could not be lightly essayed, and the Russians 
held their hands They had been trebly checked checked in 
trMng to push southward along the coast of the mainland, 
checked in trying to secure an avenue from Vladivostok to the 
Pacific , and checked in their search for an ice-free port, which 
definition Vladivostok did not fulfil Enterprise in the direction 
of Korea seemed to be the only hope of saving the maritime 
results of the great Frans- Asian march 

Was Korea within safe range of such enterprises ? Everv thing 
seemed to answer in the affirmative Korea had all the quali- 
fications desired by an aggressor Her people were unprogres- 
sive, her resources undeveloped, her self-defensive capacities 
insignificant, her government corrupt But she was a tributary 
of China, and China had begun to show some tenacity in pro- 
tecting the integrity of her buffer states Besides, Japan was 
understood to have pretensions with regard to Korea On the 
whole, therefore, the problem of carrying to full fruition the 
work of Muravief and his lieutenants demanded strength greater 
than Russia could exercise without some line of communications 
supplementing the Amur waterway and the long ocean route 
Therefore she set about the construction of a railway across 
Asia 

The Amur being the boundary of Russia’s east Asian terri- 
tory, this railway had to be carried along its northern bank where 


many engineering and economic obstacles presented themselves 
Besides, the river, from an early stage in its course, makes a 
huge semicircular sweep northward, and a railway following its 
bank to Vladivostok must make the same detour If, on the con- 
trary, the road could be carried over the diameter of the semi- 
circle, it would be a straight and therefore shorter line, technically 
easier and economically better 1 he diameter, however, passed 
through Chinese territory, and an excuse for extorting China’s 
permission was not in sight Russia therefore proceeded to 
build each end of the road, deferring the construction of the 
Amur section for the moment She had not waited long when, 
in 1894, war broke out between China and Japan, and the latter, 
completely victorious, demanded as the price of peace the 
southern littoral of Manchuria from the Korean boundary to the 
Liaotung peninsula at the entrance to the Gulf of Pechili 1 his 
was a crisis in Russia’s career She saw that her maritime 
extension could never get nearer to the Pacific than Vladivostok 
were this claim of Japan’s established l*or the proposed 
arrangement would place the littoral of Manchuria in Japan’s 
direct occupation and the littoral of Korea in her constructive 
control, since not only had she fought to rescue Korea from 
Chinese suzerainty, but also her object in demanding a slice of 
the Manchurian coast-line was to protect Korea against aggres- 
sion from the north, that is to say, against aggression from 
Russia Muravief ’s enterpi ise had carried his country first to the 
mouth of the Amui and thence southward along the coast 
to Vladivostok and to Possiet Bay at the north-eastern extremity 
of Korea But it had not given to Russia free access to the 
Pacific, and now she was menaced with a perpetual barrier to 
that access, since the whole remaining coast of east Asia as far 
as the Gulf of Pechili \\as about to pass into Japan’s possession 
or under her domination 

Ihen Russn took an extraordinary step She persuaded 
Germany and France to force lapan out of Manchuria It is 
not to be supposed that she frankly exposed her own aggressive 
designs and asked for assistance to prosecute them Neither 
is It to be supposed that France and Germany were s > curiously 
deficient in perspicacity as to overlook those designs At all 
events these three great powers served on Japan a notice to quit, 
and Japan, exhausted by her struggle with China, had no choice 
but to obey 

The notice was accompanied by an expose of reasons Its 
signatories said that Japan’s tenure of the Manchurian littoral 
would menace the security of the Chinese capital, would render 
the independence of Korea illusory, and would constitute an 
obstacle to the peace of the Orient 

By way of saving the situation in some slight degree Japan 
sought from China a guarantee that no portion of Manchuria 
should thereafter be leased or ceded to a foreign state But 
France warned Japan that to press such a demand would offend 
Russia, and Russia declared that, for her part, she had no inten- 
tion of trespassing in Manchuria Japan, had she been in a 
position to insist on the guarantee, would also have been in a 
position to disobey the mandate of the three powers Unable 
to do either the one or the other, she quietly stepped out of 
Manchuria, and proceeded to double her army and treble her 
navy 

i As a reward for the assistance nominally rendered to China in 
this matter, Russia obtained permission in Peking to divert her 
Trans-Asian railway from the huge bend of the Amur to the 
straight line through Manchuria Neither Germany nor France 
received any immediate recompense Three years later, by 
way of indemnity for the murder of two missionaries by a mob, 
Germany seized a portion of the province of Shantung Imme- 
diately, on the principle that two wrongs make a right, Russia 
obtained a lease of the Liaotung peninsula, from which she 
had driven Japan in 1895 This act she followed by extorting 
from China permission to construct a branch of the I rans- Asian 
railway through Manchuria from north to south 

Russia’s maritime aspirations had now assumed a radically 
altered phase Instead of pushing southward from Vladivostok 
and Possiet Bay along the coast of Korea, she had suddenly 
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leaped the Korean peninsula and found access to the Pacific 
m Liaotung Nothing was wanting to establish her as practical 
mistress of Manchuria except a pla usible excuse for garrisoning 
the place Such an excuse was furnished by the Boxer rismg in 
1900 Its conclusion saw her in military occupation of the 
whole region, and she might easily have made her occupation 
permanent by prolonging it until peace and order should have 
been fully restored But here she fell into an error of judgment 
Imagining that the Chinese could be persuaded or intimidated to 
any concession, she proposed a convention virtually recognizing 
her title to Manchuria 

Japan watched all these things with profound anxiety If 
there were any reality in the dangers which Russia, Germany 
and France had declared to be m( idental to Japanese occupation 
of a part of Manchuria, the same dangers must be doubly inci- 
dental to Russian occupation of the whole of Manchuria — the 
security of the Chinese capital would be threatened, and an 
obstacle would be created to the permanent peace of the Fast 
Ihe independence of Korea was an object of supreme solicitude 
to Japan Historically she held towards the little state a 
relation closely resembling that of suzerain, and though of 
her ancient conquests nothing remained except a settlement 
at Fusan on the southern coast, her national sentiment would 
have been deeply wounded by any foreign aggression in the 
peninsula It was to establish Korean independence that she 
waged war with China in 1894, and her annexation of the Man- 
churian littoral adjacent to the Korean frontier, after the war, 
was designed to secure that independence, not to menace it as 
the triple alliance professed to think But if Russia came into 
possession of all Manchuria, her subsequent absorption of Korea 
would be almost inevitable For the consideration set forth 
above as to Vladivostok’s maritime avenues would then acquire 
absolute cogency Manchuria is larger than France and the 
United Kingdom lumped together The addition of such an 
immense area to Russia’s cast Asiatic dominions, together with 
its littoral on the Gulf of Pechili and the Yellow Sea, would neces- 
sitate a corresponding expansion of her naval forces in the Far 
East With the one exception of Port Arthur, however, the 
Manchurian coast does not offer any convenient naval base It 
IS only in the splendid harbours of southern Korea that such 
bases can be found Moreover, there would be an even stronger 
motive impelling Russia towards Korea Neither the Usuri 
region nor the Manchurian littoral possesses so much as one 
p<irt qualified to satisfy her pdennial longing for free access to 
the ocean in a temperate zone Without Korea, then, Russia’s 
east Asian expansion, though it added huge blocks of territory 
to her dominions, would have been commenialh incomplete and 
strategically defective 

If it be asked why, apart from history and national sentiment, 
Japan should object to a Russian Korea, the answ^er is, first, 
because there would thus be planted almost within cannon- 
shot of her shores a power of enormous strength and insatiable 
ambition, secondly, because, whatever voice in Manchuria’s 
destiny Russia derived from her railway, the same voice in 
Korea’s destiny was possessed by Japan as the sole owner of 
railways in the peninsula, thirdly, that whereas Russia had an 
altogether insignificant share in the foreign commerce of Korea 
and scarcely ten bona-fide settlers, Japan did the greater part of 
the over-sea trade and had tens of thousands of settlers, fourthly, 
that if Russia’s dominions stretched uninterruptedly from the 
Sea of Okhotsk to the Gulf of Pechili, her ultimate absorption of 
north China would be as certain as sunrise, and fifthly, that 
such domination and such absorption would involve the practical 
closure of all that immense region to Japanese commerce and 
industry as well as to the commerce and industry of every 
Western nation except Russia This last proposition did not 
rest solely on the fact that to oppose artificial barriers to free 
competition is Russia’s sole hope of utilizing to her own benefit 
any commercial opportunities brought within her reach It 
rested also on the fact that Russia had objected to foreign 
settlements at the marts recently opened by treaty with China 
to American and Japanese subjects Without settlements. 
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trade at those marts would be impossible, and thus Russia had 
constructively announced that there should be no trade but 
Russian, if she could prevent it 

Against such dangers Japan would have been justified in 
adopting any measure of self-protection She had foreseen them 
for six years, and had been strengthening herself to avert them 
But she wanted peace She wanted to develop her material 
resources and to accumulate some measure of wealth, without 
which she must remain msignificant among the nations Two 
pacific devices offered, and she adopted them both Russia, 
instead of trusting time to consolidate her tenure of Manchuria, 
had made the mistake of pragmatically importuning China for a 
conventional title If then Peking could be strengthened to 
resist this demand, some arrangement of a distinctly terminable 
nature might be made The United States, Great Britain and 
Japan, joining hands for that purpose, did succeed in so far 
stiffening C hina’s backbone tha^ hei show of resolution finally 
induced Russia to sign a treaty pledging herself to withdraw 
her troops from Manchurn m three instalments, each step of 
ev^acuation to be accomplished by a fixed date lhat was one 
of the pacific devices The other suggested itself in connexion 
with the new commercial treaties which China had promised to 
negotiate in the sequel of the Boxer troubles In the’-e docu- 
ments clauses provided for the opening of three places in Man- 
churia to foreign trade It seemed a reasonable hope that, 
having secured commercial access to Manchuria by covenant 
with Its sovereign, China, the powers would not allow Russia 
arbitrarily to restrict their privileges It seemed also a reason- 
able hope that Russia, having solemnly promised to evacuate 
Manchuria at fixed dates, would fulfil her engagement 

Ihe latter hope was signally disappointed When the time 
came for evacuation, Russia behaved as though no promise 
had ever been given She proposed wholly new conditions, 
which would have strengthened her grasp of Manchuria instead 
of loosening it China being powerless to offet any practical 
protest, and Japan’s interests ranking next in order of inipor- 
tance, the Tokyo government approached Russia direct They 
did not ask for anything that could hurt her pride or injure 
her position Appreciating fully the economical status she had 
acquired in Manchuria by large outlays of capital, they offered 
to recognize that status, provided that Russia would extend 
similar recognition to Japan’s status m Korea, would promise, 
in common with Japan, to respect the sovereignty and the 
territorial integrity of China and Korea, and would be a partv 
to a mutual engagement that all nations should have equal 
industrial and commenicd opportunities in Manchuria and the 
Korean peninsula In a word, they invited Russia to subsi ribe 
the policy enunciated by the United States and Great Britain, 
the policy of the open door and of the integrity of the Chinese 
and Korean empires 

Thus commenced a negotiation which lasted fi\c and a halt 
months Japan gradually reduced her demands to a minimum 
Russia never made the smallest appreciable concession She 
refused to listen to Japan for one moment about Manchuria 
Eight years previously Japan had been in military possession of 
Manchuria, and Russia with the assistance of Germane and 
France had expelled her for reasons which concerned Japan 
incomparably more than they concerned any of the three 
powers — the security of the Chinese capital, the independence of 
Korea, the peace of the East Now, Russia had the splendid 
assurance to declare by implication that none of these things 
concerned Japan at all Ihe utmost she would admit was 
Japan’s partial right to be heard about Korea And at the same 
time she herself commenced in northern Korea a series of aggres- 
sions, partly perhaps to show her potentialities, partly b> way 
of counter-irritant That was not all Whilst she studiously 
deferred her answers to Japan’s proposals and protracted the 
negotiations to an extent which was actually contumelious, 
she hastened to send eastward a big fleet of war-ships and a new 
army of soldiers It was impossible for the dullest politician 
to mistake her purpose She intended to yield nothing, but 
to prepare such a parade of force that her obduracy would 
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command submission The only alternatives for Japan were war of Manchuria by the contracting parties, transferred to Japan 
or total and permanent effaoement in Asia She chose war, the lease of the Liaotung peninsula held by Russia from China 
and m fighting it she fought the battle of free and equal op^r- together with the Russian railways south of Kwang-Cheng-tsze 
tunities for all without undue encroachment upon the sovereign and all collateral mining or other privileges, ceded to Japan 
rights or territorial integrity of China or Korea, against a mill tar)' the southern half of Sakhalin, the 50th parallel of latitude 
dictatorship, a programme of ruthless territorial aggrandize- to be the boundary between the two parts, secured fishing 
ment and a policy of selfish restrictions rights for Japanese subjects along the coasts of the seas of 

The details of the great struggle that ensued are given else- Japan, Okhotsk and Bering, laid down that the expenses 
where (see Russo-Japanese War) After the battle of Mukden incurred by the Japanese for the maintenance of the Russian 
the belligerents found themselves in a position which prisoners during the war should be reimbursed by Russia, 
must either prelude another stupendous effort on less the outlays made by the latter on account of Japanese 
both sides or be utilized for the purpose of peace prisoners — by which arrangement Japan obtained a payment 
negotiations At this point the president of the of some 4 millions sterling — ^and provided that the contracting 
United States of America intervened in the interests of parties, while withdrawing their military forces from Manchuria, 
humanity, and on the 9th of June 1905 instructed the might maintam guards to protect their respective railways, 
United States’ representative m TokyO to urge that the the number of such guards not to exceed 15 per kilometre of 
Japanese government should open direct negotiations with line There were other important restrictions first, the con- 
Russia, an exactly corresponding note being simultaneously tracting parties were to abstain from taking, on the Russo- 
sent to the Russian government through the United States’ Korean frontier, any military measures which might menace 
representative in St Petersburg Japan’s reply was made on the security of Russian or Korean territory, secondly, the two 
the 10th of June It intimated frank acquiescence, and Russia powers pledged themselves not to exploit the Manchurian 
loot no time in taking a similar step Nevertheless two railways for strategic purposes, and thirdly, they promised 
months elapsed before the plenipotentiaries of the belligerents not to build on Sakhalin or its adjacent islands any fortifications 
met, on the loth of August, at Portsmouth, New Hampshire, or other similar military works, or to take any military measures 
USA Russia sent M (afterwards Count) de Witte and which might impede the free navigation of the straits of La 
Baron Rosen , Japan, Baron (afterwards Count) Komura, P^rouse and the Gulf of Tartary The above provisions con- 
who had held the portfolio of foreign affairs throughout the cerned the two contracting parties only But China’s interests 
war, and Mr (afterwards Baron) Takahira In entering also were considered Thus it was agreed to “ restore cntirelv 
this conference, Japinese statesmen, as was subsequently and completely to her exclusive administration ” all portions of 
known, saw clearly that a great part of the credit accruing Manchuria then in the occupation, or under the control, of 
to them for their successful conduct of the war would be Japanese or Russian troops, except the leased temtory , that her 
forfeited in the sequel of the negotiations For the people consent must be obtained for the transfer to Japan of the leases 
of Japan had accustomed themselves to expect that Russia and concessions held by the Russians in Manchuria, that the 
would assuredly recoup the expenses incurred by their countr) in Russian government would disavow the possession of an) 
the contest, whereas the cabinet in Tokyo understood well that to territorial advantages or preferential or exclusive concessions 
look for payment of indemnity by a great state whose territory in impairment of Chinese sovereignty or inconsistent with the 
had not been invaded effectively nor its existence menaced principle of equal opportunity in Manchuria ” , and that Japan 
must be futile Nevertheless, diplomacy required tlmt this and Russia engaged reciprocally not to obstruct any general 
conviction should be concealed, and thus Russia earned to the measures common to all countries which China might take 
conference a belief that the financial phase of the discussion for the development of the commerce and industry of Man- 
would be crucial, while, at the same time, the Japanese nation chuna ” This distinction between the special interests of the 
reckoned fully on an indemnity of 150 millions sterling Baron contracting parties and the interests of China herself as well 
Komura’s mandate was, however, that the only radically as of foreign nations generally is essential to clear understanding 
essential terms were those formulated b> Japan prior to the war of a situation which subsequently attracted much attention 
She must insist on securing the ends for which sh3 had fought, From the time of the opium war (1857) to the Boxer rising (1900) 
since she believed them to be indispensable to the peace of the each of the great Western powers struggled for its own hand m 
Par East, but she would not demand anything more The China, and each sought to gam for itself exclusive concessions 
japanese plenipotentiary, therefore, judged it wise to marshal and privileges v/ith comparatively little regard for the interests 
his terms in the order of their importance, leaving his Russian of others, and with no regard whatever lor China’s sovereign 
colleague to imagine, as he piobably would, that the converse rights The fruits of this period were permanently ceded teiri- 
method had been adopted, and that everything preliminary tones (Hong- Kong and Macao), leases temporarily establishing 
to the questions of finance and territory was of minor conse- foreign sovereignty in various districts (Kiaochow, Wei-hai-wei 
quence The negotiations, commencing on the loth of August, and Kwang-chow), railway and mining concessions, and the 
were not concluded until the 5th of September, when a treaty of establishment of settlements at open ports where foreign 
peace was signed There had been a moment when the onlookmg jurisdiction was supreme But when, m 1900, the Boxer rising 
world believed that unless Russia agreed to ransom the island forced all the powers into a common camp, they awoke to full 
of Sakhalin by paying to Japan a sum of 120 millions sterling, appreciation of a principle which had been growing current 
the conference would be broken off, nor did such an exchange for the past two or three years, namely, that concerted action 
seem unreasonable, for were Russia expelled from the northern on the lines of maintaining China’s mtegrity and securing to 
part of Sakhalm, which commands the estuary of the Amur all alike equality of opportunity and a similarly open door, 
River, her position in Siberia would have been compromised was the only feasible method of preventing the partition of 
But the statesmen who directed Japan's affairs were not dis- the Chinese Empire and averting a clash of rival interests which 
posed to make any display of earth-hunger The southern half might have disastrous results This, of course, did not mean 
of Sakhalm had originally belonged to Japan and had passed that there was to be any abandonment of special privileges 
into Russia’s possession by an arrangement which the Japanese already acquired or any surrender of existing concessions 
nation strongly resented To recover that portion of the The arrangement was not to be retrospective m any sense 
island seemed, therefore, a legitimate ambition Japan did Vested interests were to be strictly guarded until the lapse 
not contemplate any larger demand, nor did she seriously msist of the periods for which they had been granted, or until the 
on an indemnity Therefore the negotiations weie never maturity of China’s competence to be really autonomous A 
m real danger of failure The treaty of Portsmouth recog- curious situation was thus created International professions of 
nized Japan’s “ paramount political, military and economic respect for China’s sovereignty, for the integrity of her empire 
interests ” in Korea, provided for the simultaneous evacuation and for the enforcement of the open door and equal opportunity. 
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coexisted with legacies frorti an entirely different past Russia 
endorsed this new policy, but not unnaturally declmcd to 
abate any of the advantages previously enjoyed by her 
m Manchuria I hose advantages were very substantial 
They included a twenty-five years’ lealse — with ptonsion for 
renewal — of the Liaotung peninsula, within whach area of 
1220 sq. tn Chinese troops might not penetrate, whereas 
Russia Would not only exercise full administrative authority, 
but also take military and naval action of any kind, they 
included the creation of a neutral territoiy^ in the immediate 
north of the former and still more extensive, which should remain 
under Chinese administration, but where neither Chinese nor 
Russian troops might enter, nor might China, without Russia’s 
consent, cede land, open trading marts or grant concessions to 
any third nationality, and they included the right to build 
some 1600 m of railway (which China would have the oppor- 
tunity of purchasing at cost price in the year 1938 and would be 
entitled to receive gratis in 1982), as well as the right to hold 
extensive zones on either side of the railway, to administer these 
zones m the fullest sense, and to work all mines lying along the 
lines Under the Portsmouth treaty these advantages were 
transferred to Japan by Russia, the railway, however, being 
divided so that only the portion (521 J m ) to the south of 
Kwaiig-Cheng-tsze fell to Japan’s share, while the portion 
(1077 m ) to the north of that place remained m Russia’s 
hands China’s consent to the above tr nsfers and assignments 
was obtained in a treaty signed at i’tking on the 22nd of 
December 1905 Thus Japan came to hold in Manchuiia a 
position somewhat contradiv^tory On the one hand, she figured 
as the champion of the Chinese Empire’s integrity and as an 
exponent of the new principle of equal opportunity and the 
open door On the other, she appeared as the legatee of many 
privileges more or less in(onsistent with that principle But, 
at the same time, nearly all the great powers of Europe were 
similarly circumstanced In their cases also the same in- 
congruity was observable between the newly professed policy 
and the aftermath of the old practice It was scarcely to be 
expected that Japan alone should make a large sacrifice on the 
altar of a theory to which no other stale thought of yielding 
any retrospective obedience whatever She did, indeed, 
furnish a clear proof of deference to the open-door doctrine, 
lor instead of reserving the railway zones to her own exclusive 
use, as she was fully entitled to do, she sought and obtained 
from China a pledge to open to foreign trade 16 places within 
those zones For the lest, however, the inconsistency between 
the past and the present, though existing throughout the 
whole of China, was nowheie so conspicuous as in the three 
eastern provinces (Manchuria), not because there was any real 
difference of degree, but because Manchuria had been the scene 
of the greatest war of modem times , because that war had been 
fought by Japan in the cause of the new policy, and because 
the princ iples of the equally open door and of China’s integrity 
had been the mam bases of the Portsmouth treaty, of the Anglo- 
Japancse alliance, and of the subsequently concluded ententes 
with Prance and Russia In short, the w^orld s eyes were fixed 
on Manchuria and diverted from China proper, so that every act 
of Japan was subjected to an exceptionally rigorous scrutiny, 
and the nations behaved as though they expected her to live up 
to a standard of almost ideal altitude China’s mood, too, 
greatly complicated the situation She had the choice between 
two moderate and natural courses either to wait quietly until 
the various concessions granted by her to foreign powers in 
the evil past should lapse by maturity, or to cjualify herself by 
earnest reforms and industrious development for their earlier 
recovery Nominally she adopted the latter course, but in 
reality she fell into a mood of much impatience Under the name 
of a “ rights-recovery campaign ” her people began to protest 
vehemently against the continuance of any conditions which 
impaired her sovereignty, and as this temper coloured her 
attitude towards the various questions which mevitably grew 
out of the situation in Manchuria, her relations with Japan 
became somewhat strained in the early part of 1909 


Having waged two wars on account of Korea, Japa 
from the second conflict with the conviction that the 
maintainmg the independence of Korea must be 
modified, and that since the identity of Korean and 
Japanese mterests in the P"ar East and the paramount tbt Wme 
character of Japanese interests in Korea would not 
permit Japan to leave Korea to the care of any third 
power, she must assume the charge herself Europe and 
America also recognized that view of the situation, and consented 
to withdraw their legations from Seoul, thus leaving the control 
of Korean foreign affairs entirely in the hands of Japan, who 
further undertook to assume military direction in the event of 
aggression from without or disturbance from within But in 
the matter of internal administration she continued to limit 
herself to advisory supervision Thus, though a Japanese 
resident-general in Seoul, with subordinate residents throughout 
the provinces, assumed the functions hitherto discharged by 
foreim representatives and consuls, the Korean government was 
merely asked to employ Japanese experts m the position of 
counsellors, the right to accept 01 reject their counsels being left 
to their employers Once agim, however, the futility of looking 
for any real reforms under this optional system was demon- 
strated Japan sent her most renowned statesman, Prince Tt<^, 
to dis( h irge the duties of residcnt-gcneial, but even he, in spite 
of profound patience and tact, found that some less optional 
methods must be resorted to Hence on the 2|th of July 1907 
a new agreement was signed, by which the resident-general 
acquired initiative as well as consultative competence to enact 
and enforce laws and ordinances, to appoint and remove Korean 
officials, and to place capable Japanese subjects in the ranks of 
the administration That this constituted a heavy blow to 
Korea’s independence could not be gainsaid lhat it was in- 
evitable seemed to be ecjually obvious For there existed in 
Korea nearly all the worst abuses of medieval systems The 
administration of justice depended solely on favour or interest 
The police contributed bv corruption and incompetence to the 
insecurity of life and property 1 he troops were a body of use- 
less mercenaries Offices being allotted by sale, thousands of 
incapables thronged the ranks of the executive The emperor’s 
court was crowded by diviners and plotters ot all kinds, male 
and female The finances of the throne and those of the sta^e 
were hopelessly confused There was nothing like an organized 
judiciary A witness was m many cases considered parttceps 
crimini^y torture was commonly employed to obtain eviden< e, 
and defendants in civil cases were placed Under arrest Im- 
pose nment meant death or permanent disablement for a man of 
small means Flogging so severe as to cripple, if not to kill, 
was a common punishment, every major offence from robbery 
upward was capital, and female criminals were frequently exe- 
cuted by administering shockingly painful poisons The currenc y 
was in a state of the utmost confusion Extreme corruption 
and extortion were practised in connexion with taxation 
Finally, while nothing showed that the average Korean kc 1 ed 
the elementary virtue of patriotism, there had been repeated 
proofs that the safety and independence of the empire counted 
for little m the estimates of political intriguers Japan must 
either step out of Korea altogether or effect drastic reforms 
there She necessarily chose the latter alternative, and the 
things which she accomplished between the beginning of 1906 
and the close of 1908 may be briefly dese nb 'd as the elaboration 
of a proper system of taxation, the organization of a staff tj 
administer annual budgets, the re-asscssmcnt of taxable pro- 
perty, the floating of public loans for productive cntefpnses 
the reform of the currency, the establishment of banks of 
various kinds, including agricultural and commercial, the 
creation of associations for putting bank-notes into circulation, 
the introduction of a warehousing system to supply capital to 
faimers, the lighting and buoying of the coasts, the provision 
of posts, telegraphs, roads and railways, the erection of public 
buildings, the starting of various industrial enterprises (such ns 
printing, bnck-makmg, forestry and coal-mining), the laving 
out of model farms, the beginning of cotton cultivation, the 
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1 ij y equipping of an industrial training school, the 
buiiding^ion sanitary works, the opening of hospitals and 
schools, the organization of an excellent educational 
system, the construction of waterworks in several towns, the 
complete remodelling of the central government, the differentia- 
tion of the court and the executive, as well as of the administra- 
tion and the judiciary, the formation of an efficient body of 
police , the organization of law courts with a majority of Japan- 
ese jurists on the bench, the enactment of a new penal code, 
drastK reforms in the taxation system In the summer of 1907 
the resident-general advised the Throne to disband the standing 
army as an unserviceable and expensive force The measure was 
doubtless desirable, but the docility of the troops had been over- 
rated Some of them resisted vehemently, and many became 
the nu( leus of an insurrection which lasted in a desultory manner 
for nearly two years, cost the lives of 21,000 insurgents and 
1300 Japanese, and entailed upon Japan an outlay of nearly a 
million sterling Altogether, what with building 642 m of 
railway, making loans to Korea, providing funds for useful pur- 
poses and quelling the insurrection, Japan was 15 millions 
sterling out of pocket on Korea’s account by the end of 1909 
She had also lost the veteran statesman Prince Ito, who was 
assassinated at Harbin by a Korean lanatic on the 26th of 
October 1909 

IX - -Domestic History 

Cosmography — Japanese annals represent the first inhabitant 
of earth as a direct descendant of the gods 1 wo books describe 
the events of the “ Divine age ” One, compiled in 712, is called 
the Kojtkt {Records of Ancient Matters), the other, compiled 
in 720, IS called the Nthongi {Chronicles of Japan) Both 
describe the processes of creation, but the author of the Chrontcle:> 
drew largely upon Chinese traditions, whereas the compilers of 
the Records appear to have limited themselves to materials 
which they believed to be native The Records, therefore, have 
always been regarded as the more trustworthy guide to pure 
Japanese conceptions They deal with the creation of Japan 
only, other countries having been apparently judged unworthy of 
attention At the beginning of all things a primordial trinity 
lb represented as existing on the “ plain of high heaven ” 1 here- 
after, during an indefinite time and by an indefinite process, 
other deities come into existence, their titles indicating a vague 
connexion with constructive and fertilizing forces They are 
not inunortil it is explicitly stated that they ultimately pass 
away, and the idea of the cosmographers seems to be that each 
deity marks a gradual approach to human methods of pro- 
(reation Meanwhile the earth is “young and, like floating 
oil, drifts about after the manner of a jelly-fish ” At last there 
are born two deities, the creator and the creatress, and these 
receive the mandate of all the heavenly beings to “ make, 
consolidate and give birth to the drifting land ” For use in 
that work a jewelled spear is given to them, and, standing upon 
the bridge that connects heaven and earth, they thrust down- 
wards with the weapon, stir the brine below and draw up the 
spear, when from its point fall drops which, accumulating, form 
the first dry land Upon this land the two deities descend, and, 
by ordinary processes, beget the islands of Japan as well as 
numerous gods representing the forces of nature But in giving 
birth to the god of fire the creatress (Izanami) perishes, and the 
creator (Izanagi) makes his way to the under-world in search of 
her — an obvious parallel to the tales of Ishtar and Orpheus 
With difficulty he returns to earth, and, as he washes himself 
from the pollution of Hades, there are bom from the turbid water 
a number of evil deities succeeded by a number of good, just 
as in the Babylonian cosmogony the primordial ocean, Tiamat, 
bnngs forth simultaneouslv gods and imps Finally, as Izanagi 
washes his left eye the Goddess of the Sun comes into existence, 
as he washes his right, the God of the Moon, and as he washes 
his nose, the God of Force To these three he assigns, respec- 
tively, the dominion of the sun, the dominion of the moon, and 
the dominion of the ocean But the god of force (Sosanoo), like 
Lucifer, rebels against this decree, creates a commotion in 


heaven, and after having been the cause of the temporary 
seclusion of the sun goddess and the consequent wrappmg of the 
world in darkness, kills the goddess of food and is permanently 
banished from heaven by the host of deities He descends to 
Izumo on the west of the mam island of Japan, and there saves 
a maiden from an eight-headed serpent Sosanoo himself passes 
to the under-world and becomes the deity of Hades, but he 
invests one of his descendants with the sovereignty of Japan, 
and the title is established after many curious adventures To 
the sun goddess also, whose feud with her fierce brother sur- 
vives the latter’s banishment from heaven, the idea of making 
her grandson ruler of Japan presents itself She despatches three 
embassies to impose her will upon the descendants of Sosanoo, 
and finally her grandson descends, not, however, in Izumo, 
where the dcmi-gods of Sosanoo’s race hold sway, but in Hiuga 
in the southern island of Kiushiu Ihis grandson of Amaterasu 
(the goddess of the sun) is called Ninigi, whose great-grandson 
figures in Japanese history as the first human sovereign of the 
country, known during life as Kamu-Yamato-Iware-Biko, and 
given the name of Jimmu tenno (Jimmu, son of heaven) 
fourteen centuries after his death Japanese annalists attribute 
the accession of Jimmu to the year 660 b c Why that date was 
chosen must remain a matter of conjecture The Records of 
Ancient Matters has no chronology, but the more pretentious 
wnters of the Chronicles of Japan, doubtless in imitation of their 
Chinese models, considered it necessary to assign a year, a 
month, and even a day for each event of importance There 
IS abundant reason, however, to question the accuracy of all 
Japanese chronology prior to the 5th century The first date 
corroborated by external evidence is 461, and Aston, who nas 
made a special study of the subject, concludes that the year 
500 may be taken as the time when the chronology of the 
Chronicler begins to be trustworthy Many Japanese, however, 
are firm believers in the Chronicles, and when assigning the 
year of the empire they invariably take 660 b c for starting- 
point, so that 1909 of the Gregorian calendar becomes for 
them 2^69 

Prehistoric Period — Ihus, if the most rigid estimate be 
accepted, the space of 1160 years, from 660 b c to a d 500, may 
be calleci the prehistoric periocl During that long interval 
the annals include 24 sovereigns, the first 17 of whom lived for 
over a hundred years on the average It seems reasonable to 
conclude that the so-called assignment of the sovereignty of 
Japan to Sosanoo’s descendants and the establishment of 
their kingdom in Izumo represent an invasion of Mongolian 
immigrants c oming from the direction of the Korean peninsula — 
indeeci one of the Nihongi’s versions of the event actually 
indicates Korea as the point of departure — and that the subse- 
quent descent of Ninigi on Mount Takachiho in Hiuga indicates 
the advent of a body of Malayan settlers from the south sea 
Jimmu, according to the Chronicles, set out from Hiuga in 
667 B c and was not crowned at his new palace in Yamato until 
660 This campaign of seven years is described m some detail, 
but no satisfactory information is given as to the nature of the 
craft in which the invader and his troops voyaged, or as to 
the number of men under his command The weapons said 
to have been carried were bows, spears and swords A super- 
natural element is imported into the narrative in the form of the 
three-legged crow of the sun, which Amaterasu sends down to 
act as guide and messenger for her descendants Jimmu died 
at his palace of Kashiwa-bara in 585 b c , his age being 127 
according to the Chronicles, and 137 according to the Records 
He was buried in a kind of tomb called tnisasagt, which seems to 
have been in use in Japan for some centuries before the Christian 
era — “ a highly specialized form of tumulus, consisting of 
two mounds, one having a circular, the other a triangular base, 
which merged into each other, the whole being surrounded by a 
moat, or sometimes by two concentric moats with a narrow 
strip of land between In some, perhaps in most, cases the 
misasagi contains a large vault of great unhewn stones without 
mortar The walls of this vault converge CTadually towards the 
top, which is roofed in by enormous slabs of stone weighing 
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many tons each The entrance is by means of a gallery 
roofed with similar stones ” Several of these ancient sepulchral 
mounds have been examined during recent years, and their 
contents have furnished information of much antiquarian 
interest, though there is a complete absence of inscriptions 
The reigns of the eight sovereigns who succeeded Jimmu were 
absolutely uneventful Nothing is set down except the genea- 
logy of each ruler, the place of his residence and his burial, 
his age and the date of his death It was then the custom — 
and it remained so until the 8th century of the Christian era — 
to change the capital on the accession of each emperor, a habit 
which effectually prevented the growth of any great metropolis 
The reign of the loth emperor, Sujin, lasted from 98 to 30 b c 
During his era the land was troubled by pestilence and the 
people broke out in rebellion, calamities which were supposed 
to be caused by the spirit of the ancient ruler of Jzumo to avenge 
a want of consideration shown to his descendants by their 
supplanters Divination — by a Chinese process — and visions 

revealed the source of trouble , rites of worship were performed 
in honour of the ancient ruler, his descendant being entrusted 
with the duty, and the pestilence ceased We now hear for the 
first time of vigorous measures to quell the aboriginal savages, 
doubtless the Amu Four generals are sent out agamst them in 
different directions But the expedition is interrupted by an 
armed attempt on the part of the emperor’s half-brother, who, 
utilizing the opportunity of the troops’ absence from Yamato, 
marches from Yamashiro at the head of a powerful army to 
win the crown for himself In connexion with these incidents, 
curious evidence is furnished of the place then assigned to 
woman by the writers of the Chronicles It is a girl who warns 
one of the emperor’s generals of the plot, it is the sovereign’s 
aunt who interprets the warning, and it is Ata, the wife of the 
rebellious prince, who leads the left wing of his army Four 
other noteworthy facts are recorded of this reign the taking 
of a census, the imposition of a tax on animals’ skins and game 
to be paid by men, and on textile fabrus by women, the 
building of boats for coastwise transport, and the digging of 
dikes and reservoirs for agricultural purposes All these 
things rest solely on the testimony of annalists writing eight 
centuries later than the era they discuss and compiling their 
narrative mostly from tradition Careful investigations have 
been made to ascertain whether the histones of China and Korea 
corroborate or contradict those of Japan Without entering 
into detailed evidence, the inference may be at once stated that 
the dates given in Japanese early history are just 120 years too 
remote, an error very likely to occur when using the sexagenary 
cycle, which constituted the first method of reckoning time in 
fapan But although this correction suffices to reconcile some 
contradictory features of ar-Eastern history, it does not consti- 
tute any explanation of the incredible longevity assigned by the 
Chronicles to several Japanese sovereigns, and the conclusion is 
that when a consecutive record of reigns came to be compiled 
111 the 8th century, many lacunae were found which had to be 
filled up from the imagination of the compilers With this 
parenthesis we may pass rapidly over the events of the next 
two centuries (29 bc to ad 200) Ihey are remarkable for 
vigorous measures to subdue the aboriginal Amu, who in the 
southern island of Kiushiu are called Kuma-so (the names of two 
tribes) and sometimes earth- spiders {1 e cave-dwellers), while 
in the north-eastern regions of the main island they are desig- 
nated Yemishi Expeditions are led agamst them in both 
regions by Prince Yamato-dake, a hero revered by all succeedmg 
generations of Japanese as the type of valour and loyalty 
Dying from the effects of hardship and exposure, but declaring 
with his last breath that loss of life was as nothing compared 
with the sorrow of seeing his father’s face no more, his spirit 
ascends to heaven as a white bird, and when his son, Chuai, 
comes to the throne, he causes cranes to be placed m the moat 
surrounding his palace in memory of his illustrious sire 
The sovereign had partly ceased to follow the example of 
Jimmu, who led his armies in person The emperors did not, 
however, pass a sedentary life They frequently made pro- 


gresses throughout their dominions, and on these occasions a 
not uncommon ini ident was the addition of some local beauty to 
the Imperial harem This licence had a far-reaching effect 
since to provide for the sovereign’s numerous offspring — the 
emperor Keiko (71-130) had 80 children — no better way offered 
than to make grants of land, and thus were laid the loundations 
of a territorial nobility destined profoundly to influence the course 
of Japanese history Woman continues to figure c onspicuousU 
in the story. The image of the sun goddess, enshrined in Ise 
(5 B c ), is entrusted to the keeping of a princess, as are the 
mirror, sword and jewel inherited from the sun goddess, a woman 
(Tachibana) accompanies Prince Yamato-dake in his campaign 
against the Yemishi, and sacrifices her life to quell a tempest at 
sea, Saho, consort of Suinin, is the heroine of a most tragic tale 
in which the conflict between filial piety and conjugal loyalty 
leads to her self-destruction, and a woman is found ruling over 
a large district in Kiushiu when the Emperor Keiko is engaged 
in hib campaign against the aborigines Ihe reign of Suinin 
saw the beginning of an art destined to assume extraordinary 
importance in Japan — the art of wrestling— and the first cham- 
pion, Nomi no Sukune, is honoured for having suggested that 
(lay figures should take the place of the human sacrifices hitherto 
offered at the sepulture of Imperial personages The irrigation 
works commenced in the time of Sujin were zealously continued 
under his two immediate su( ( essors, Suinin and Keiko More 
than 800 ponds and channels are described as having been con- 
structed under the former’s rule We find evidence also that 
the sway of the throne had been by this time widely extended 
for m 125 a governor-general of 15 provinces is nominated, and 
two years later, governors (mtyakko) are appointed in every 
province and mayors (inaki) in every village The number or 
names of these local divisions are not given, but it is explained 
that mountains and rivers were taken as boundaries of provinces, 
the limits of towns and villages being marked by roads running 
respectively east and west, north and south 
An incident is now reached which the Japanese count a land 
mark in their history, though foreign critics are disposed to regard 
It as apocryphal It is the invasion of Korea by a 
Japanese army under the command of the empress 
Jingo, in 200 The emperor Chuai, having proceeded to 
Kiushiu for the purpose of conducting a campaign against the 
Kuma-so, is there joined by the empress, who, at the inspiration 
of a deity, seeks to divert the Imperial arms against Korea 
But the emperor refuses to believe in the existence of any such 
country, and heaven punishes his incredulity with death at the 
hands of the Kuma-so, acc ording to one account, from the effects 
of disease, according to another The calamity is concealed 
the Kuma-so are subdued, ind the empress, having collected a 
fleet and raised an army, crosses to the state of Silla (in Korea), 
where, at the spectacle of her overwhelming strength, the 
Korean monarch submits without fighting, and swears that until 
the sun rises in the w^est, until rivers run towards their sources, 
and until pebbles ascend to the sky and become stars, he 
will do homage and send tribute to Japan His example is 
followed by the kings of the two other states constituting the 
Korean peninsula, and the warlike empress returns triumphant 
Many supernatural elements embellish the tale, but the features 
which chiefly discredit it are that it abounds in anachronisms, 
and that the event, despite its signal importance, is not mentioned 
in either Chinese or Korean history It is certain that China 
then possessed in Korea territory administered by Chinese 
governors She must therefore have had cognisance of such an 
invasion, had it occurred Moreover, Korean history mentions 
twenty-five raids made by the Japanese against Silla during the 
first five centuries of the Christian era, but not one of them can 
be identified with Jingo’s alleged expedition There can be no 
doubt that the early Japanese were an aggressive, enterprising 
people, and that their nearest over-sea neighbour suffered much 
from their activity Nor can there be any 1 easonable doubt that 
the Jingo tale contains a large germ of truth, and is at least an 
echo of the relations that existed between Japan and Korea m the 
3rd and 4th centuries The records of the 69 years comprising 
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Jingo's reign are in the mam an account of mhercQwrse, some- 
times peaceful, sometiijies stormy, between the neighbouring 
c'ountries Only one other episode occupies a prominent 
place it IS an attempt on the part of Jingo’s step-brothers to 
oppose her return to Yamato and to prevent the accession of 
her son to the throne It should be noted here that all such 
names as Jimmu, Sujui, Chuai, Slc , are posthumous, and were 
invented in the reign of Kwammu (782--806), the fashion being 
taken from China and the names themselves being purely Chinese 
translations of the qualities assigned to tne respective monarchs. 
Ihus Jimmu sigmnes “ divine valour”, Sujin, “ deity-lionour- 
mg”, and Chuai, ‘Sad middle son” The names of these 
rulers during life were wholly difierent from their posthumous 
appellations 

Chmese history, which is incomparably older and more precise 
than Korean, is by no means silent about Japan Long notices 
occur in the later Han and Wei records (25 to 265) 
NoticeMia ihe Japanese are spoken of as dwarfs {Wa\ and 
their islands, frequently called the queen country, are 
Hhtory cttountainous, with soil suitable for growing 

gram, hemp, and the silk-worm raulberr}^ The clunate is so mild 
that vegetables can be grown m winter and summer, there are 
neither oxen, horses, tigers, nor leopards, the people understand 
the art of weaving, the men tattoo their fac es and bodies m pat- 
terns indicating differences of rank , male attire consists of a single 
piece of cloth, females wear a gown passed over the head, and tie 
their hair in a bow, soldiers are armed with spears and shields, 
and also with bow s, from whu'h they discharge arrows tipped with 
bone or iron , the sovereign resides m Yamato , there are stockaded 
fort® and houses, food is taken with the fingers but is served on 
bamboo trays and wooden trenchers, foot-gear is not worn, when 
men of the lower classes meet a man of rank, they leave the road 
and retire to the grass, squatting or kneeling with both hands on 
the ground when they address him, mtoxicatmg liquor is much 
used, the people arc long-lived, many reaching; the age of 100, 
women are more numerous than men, there is no theft, and liti- 
gation IS infrequent, the women arc faithful and not jealous, 
ill mtn of high rank have four or dve wives, others two or three, 
wives and children (A law-breakers are confiscated, and for grave 
crimes the offender’s family is extirpated, divination is practised 
by burning bones, mourning lasts for some ten days and the 
ntes are performed by a “ mourning-keeper ”, after a funeral 
Hic whole family perform ablutions, fislung is much practised, 
and the fishermen are skilled divers, there are distinitions of 
rank and some are vassals to others , each province has a market 
where goods are exchanged, the country is divided into more 
than 100 provinces, and among its products are white pearls, 
green jade and cinnabar These annals go on to say that 
between 147 and 190 civil war prevailed for several years, and 
order was finally restored by a female sovereign, who is described 
as having been old and unmarried, much addicted to magic aits, 
attended by a thousand females, dwelling in a palace with lofty 
pavilions surrounded by a stockade and guarded by soldiers, 
but leading such a secluded life that few saw her face except one 
man who served her meals and acted as a medium of communica- 
tion Ihere can be little question that this queen was the 
empress Jmgo who, according to Japanese annals, came to the 
throne m the year a d 200, and whose every public act had its 
moeption or promotion in some alleged divine interposition 
In one point, however, the Chinese histonans are certainly 
incorrect They represent tattooing as universal in ancient 
Japan, whereas it was confined to criminals, in whose case it 
played the part that branding does elsewhere Centuries later, 
in feudal days, the habit came to be practised by men of the 
lower orders whose avocations involved baring the body, but 
It never acquired vogue among educated people In other 
respects these ancient Chinese annals must be credited with 
remarkable accuracy in their description of Japan and the 
Japanese Their account may be advantageously compared 
with Professor Chamberlain’s analysis of the manners and 
customs of the early Japanese, in the preface to his translation 
of the Kojtki 


“ The Japanese of the mythical penod, as pictured in tlio legends 
preserved by the compiler of the Records of Ancient Matters ^ were a 
race who had long emerged from the savage stage and had attained 
to a high level of barbaric akiU The Stone Age was forgotten by 
them — or nearly so — and the evidence points to their never havmg 
passed thiough a genuine Bronze A.ge, though the knowledge of 
bronze was at a later period introduced from the neighbouring 
continent Ihey used iron for manufacturmg spears, swords and 
kmves of various shapes, and likewise for the more peaceful purpose 
of making hooks wherewith to angle or to fasten the doors of tiicir 
huts Iheir other warhke and hunting implements (besides traps 
and gms, which appear to have been used equally for catching 
beasts and birds and for destroying human enenjicsj were bows and 
arrows, spears and olbow-pads — the latter seemingly of skin, while 
special aJlusion is made to the fact that the airows were feabliered 
Pcriiaps clubs should be added to the list Of the bows and arrows, 
swords and knives, there is perpetual mention, but nowhere do we 
hear of the tools with which they were manufactured, and there is 
the same remarkable silence regarding such widely spread domestic 
unpiements as the saw and the axe We heai , however, of the pestle 
and mortar, of the hie-drill, of the wedge, of the sickle, and of the 
shuttle used in wcavmg Navigation seems to hove been in a veiy 
elementary state Indeed the art of sailing was but little practised 
in Japan even so late as the middle of the loth century of our era, 
subsequent to the general diffusion of Chinese civilization, though 
rowing and punting are often mentionou by tlie early poets io 
what we should eall towns or villages very little refereiiee is made 
anywhere in the Record<i or in that part of the Chronicles which con- 
tain the account of the so-called Divmc Age But from what we 
learn incidentally it would seem that the scanty population was 
cfuelly distributed in small hamlets and isolated dwelUngs along the 
coast and up tlie course of the larger streams Of house building 
there IS frequent nuntion Fences were in use Rugs of skins and 
rush-matting were occasionally brought in to sit on, and we even 
liear once' or twice of silk rugs being used for the same puipose by 
the noble and wealthy Ihc habits of personal cleanliness which so 
pleasantly distmgiush th( mo<lern Japanese from their neighbours 
in continental Asia, though less fully developed than at present, 
would seem to have existed in the germ in early times, as v/e read 
more than once of bathing m rivers, and are told of bathing women 
being specially attached to the person of a certain Imperial infant 
Lustrations, too, formed part of ihc letoous practices of the race 
Latrines are mentioned several times They would appear to have 
been situated away fiom the houses and to have been generally 
placed over a running stream, whence doubtless the name for latrine 
in the archaic dialect — kawaya (nver-house) A peculiar sort of 
dwelling-place which the two old histones brmg prominently under 
our notice is the so-called paiturition house — a one roome<l hut 
without windows, which a woman was expected to build and retire 
into for the purpose of being delivered unseen Castles are not 
distinctly spoken of until a time which coincides, accoiding to the 
icceivcd chionology, with the first eintury li c We tlien fiist meet 
with the curious term rice castle, whose precise signification is a 
matter of dispute unong tht native commentators, but which, on 
companson with ( hinese descriptions of the early Japanese, should 
prolmbly be understood to mean a kind of palisade seiving the pur- 
pose of a redoubt, behind which the warnors could ensconce them 
selves The food of the early Japanese consisted of fisli and of tne 
flesh of the wild creatures wnich fell by the hunter s arrow or were 
taken in the trappt r's snare Rice is the only cereal of which there 
IS such mention made as to place it beyond a doubt that its eultiva 
tion dates back to lime immemorial Beans, millet and barley aie 
indeed named once, together with silkworms, in the account of the 
Divine Age But the passage has every aspect of an interpolation 
in the legend, perhaps not dating back long before the time of the 
eighth-century compiler A few unimportant vegetables and fruits, 
of most of which there is but a single mention, arc found The 
intoxicating liquor called •^ahe was known in Japan duiing themythi 
cal period, and so were chopsticks for eating food with Cooking 
pots and cups and dishes — the latter both of earthenware and of 
leaves of trees — are also mentioned , but of the use of fire for warming 
purpose* we hear notluag Tables are named seveial times, but 
never in connexion with food they would seem to have been used 
exclusively for the purpose of presenting offerings on, and were 
probably quite small and low — m fact, rather trays than tables, 
according to European ideas In the use of clothing and the 
speciaUzaLon of garments the early Japanese had reached a high 
level We reail m the most ancient legends of upper garments, 
skirts, trowsers, girdles, veils and hats, while both sexes adorned 
themselves with necklaces, bracelets and head ornaments of stones 
considered precious — in this respect offering a striking contrast to 
their descendants in modem times, of whose attire jewelry forms 
no part The material of their clothes was hempen cloth and paper 
— mulberry bark, colourt <1 by bei^g rubbed with madder, and prob- 
ably with woad and other tinctorial plants All the garments, so 
far as we may judge, were woven, sewing being nowhere mentioned 
From the great place which the chase occupi^ in daily life, we are 
led to suppose that skms also were uiied to make garments of There 
13 m the Records at least one passage which favours this supposition , 
and the Chronicles in one place mention the straw rain*^coaf and 
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broad-brunmed hat, which stUl form the Japanese peasant's effectual 
protection agamst the inclemencies of the weather The tendrils 
of creepmg plants seived the purposes of strings, and bound the 
warriors sword round his waist Combs are mentioned, and it is 
evident that much attention was devoted to the dressing of the hmr 
The men seem to have bounfl up their hair in two bunches, one on 
< ach side of the head, while the young boys tied theirs m a lop-knot, 
the unmarried girls let thur locks hang down over their necks, and 
the marned women dressed theirs after a fashion which apparently 
combined the two last named methods There is no mention in 
any of the old books of cutting the hair or beard except in token of 
disgrace, neither do we gather that tlie sexes, but for the matter of 
the head dicss, were thstiiiguished by a diversity of apparel and 
ornamentation With regard to the precious stones mentioned 
above as having been used as ornaments for the head, neck and arms, 
we know from the specimens which have rewarded the labours of 
arcliacological research m Japan that agate, crystal, glass, jade, 
serpentine and steatite were the most used materials, and carved 
and pierced cylindrical shapes the commonest forms The horse — 
which was ridden, but not driven— the barn door fowl and tnc cor 
moraot used for fishing, are the only domesticated crcc^turcs men^ 
tioncd in the earlier traditions, with the doubtful exception of the 
silkworm In the later poition, of the Records ana Chronicles 
dogs and cattle aie alluded to, but sheep, swine and even cats were 
apparently not yet introduced " 

As the prehistoric era draws to its end the above analyses of 
Japanese civilization have to be modified Thus, towards the 
close of the 3rd century, ship-building made great progress, and 
instead of the small boats hitherto in use, a vessel 100 ft long 
was constructed Notable above all is the fact that Japan’s 
turbulent relations with Korea were replaced by friendly inter- 
course, so that she bt^gan to rei eive from her neigh IxHir instruc- 
tion in the art of writing The date assigned by ih.e Chronicles 
for this important event is a d 285, but it has been proved 
almost conclusively that Japanese annals relating to this period 
are in error to the extent of 120 years Hence the introduction 
of calligraphy must be placed in 405 Chinese history shows 
that between 57 and 247 Japan sent four embassies to the courts 
of the Han and the Wei, and this intercourse cannot have failed 
to disclose the ideograph But the knowledge appears to have 
been confined to a few interpreters, and not until the year 405 
were stt ps taken to extend it, with the aid of a learned Korean, 
Warg-in Korea herself began to study Chinese learning only 
a few years before she undertook to impart it to Japan Wc now 
find a numerous colony of Koreans passing to Japan and settling 
there, a large number arc also earned over as prisoners of war, 
and the Japanese obtain seamstresses from both of their conti- 
nental neighbours One fact, related with much precision, 
shows that the refinements of life were in an advanr ed condition 
an ice-house is described, and we read that from 374 (? 494) it 
became the fashion to store ice in this manner for use in the hot 
months by pla( ing it in water or sake The emperor, Nintoku, 
t ) whose time this inno\ation is attributed, is one of the romantic 
figures of Japanese history He commen( ed his career by refus- 
ing to accept the sovereignty from his younger brother, who 
pressed him earnestly to do so on the ground that the proper 
order of succession had been disturbed by their father’s par- 
tiality — though the rights attaching to pnmogeniture did not 
receive imperative recognition in early Japan After three 
years of this mutual self-effacement, dunng which the throne 
remained vacant, the younger brother committed suicide, and 
Nintoku reluctantly became sovereign He chose Naniwa (the 
modern Osaka) for his capital, but he would not take the farmers 
from their work to finish the building of a palace, and subse- 
quently, mfemng from the absence of smoke over the houses of 
the people that the country was impoverished, he remitted all 
taxes and suspended forced labour fora term of three years, during 
which his palace fell into a state of rum and he himself fared in 
the coarsest manner Digging canals, damming rivers construct- 
ing roads and bridges, and establishing granaues occupied his 
attention when love did not distract it But in affairs of the 
heart he was most unhappy He figures as the sole wearer of 
the Japanese crown who was defied oy his consort , for when he 
took a concubine in despite of the emoress, her jealousy was so 
bitter that, refusing to be placated by any of his majesty’s 
verses or other overtures, she left the palace altogether, and 
when he sought to introduce another beauty into the inner 


chamber, his own half-brother, who carried his propiosals, won 
the girl for himself One other fact deserves to be remembered 
in connexion with Nintoku s reign Ki-no-tsuno, representative 
of a great family which had filled the highest administrative 
and military posts under several sovereigns, is mentioned as 
“ the first to commit to writing in detail the productions of the 
sod in each locality ” This was in 353 (probably 473) We 
shall err little if we date the commencement of Japanese written 
annals from this tine, though no compilation earlier than the 
Kojtkt has survived 

Early Historical Period — With the emperor Richu who came 
to the throne a d 400, the historical period may be said to 
commence, for though the chronology of the records is still 
questionable, the facts are generally accepted as credible 
Conspicuous loyalty towards the sovereign was not an attribute 
of the Japanese Imperial family in early times Attempts 
to usurp the throne were not uncommon, though there arc very 
few instances of such essays on the jiart of a subject Love or 
lust pla>ed no insignificant part in the dranui, and a common 
method of placating an irate sovereign was to piesent a beautiful 
damsel for his delectation Ihe veto of consanguinity did not 
receive very strict respect in these matters Childun of the 
same father might intermarry, but not those of the same mother, 
a canon which becomes explicable on observing that as wives 
usually lived apart from their husbands and had the sole custody 
of their offspring, two or more families often remained to 
the end unconscious of the fact that they had a common sire 
There was a remarkable tendency to organize the nation into 
groups of persons following the same pursuit or charged with 
the same functions A group thus composed was called be 
Ihe heads of the great families had titles—as muraji, 
intakko, wake, &c —and affairs of state were administered 
by the most renowned of these nobles, wholly subjee t to the 
sovereign’s ultimate will The provincial districts were ruled 
by scions of the Imperial family, who appear to have been, on 
the whole, entnely subservient to the Throne There were no 
tribunals of 3ustice the ordeal of boiling water or heated metal 
was the sole test of guilt or innocence, apart, of course, from 
confession, which was often exacted under menace of torture 
A celebrated instance of the ordeal of boiling water is recorded 
in 415, when this device was e^nployed to correct the genealogies 
of families suspected of falsely claimmg descent from emperors 
or divine beings 1 he test proved efficacious, for men consc lous 
of forgery refused to undergo the ordeal Deprivation of rank 
was the lightest form of punishment, death the commonest, 
and occasionally the whole family of an offender became serfs 
of the house against which the offence had been committed or 
which had been instrumental m disclosing a enme There are, 
however, frequent examples of wrong-doing expiated by the 
voluntary surrender of lands or other property Wc find several 
instances of that extreme type of loyalty which became habitual 
in later ages- suicide in preference to surviving a deceased lord 
On the whole the succ essive sovereigns of these early t mes 
appear to have ruled with clemency and consideration for the 
people’s welfare But there were two notable exceptions — 
Yunaku (457-479) and Muretsu {499 506) Ihe former slew 
men ruthlessly m fits of passion or resentment, and the latter 
was the Nero of Japanese history, a man who loved to witness 
the agony of his fellows and knew no sentiment of mercy or 
remorse Yet even Yunaku did not fail to promote industrial 
pursuits Skilled artisans were obtained from Korea, and it is 
related that, in 462, this monarch induced the empress and the 
ladies of the palace to plant mulberr>^ trees with their owit hands 
in order to encourage sericulture 'Throughout the 5th and 6th 
centuries many instances are recorded of the acxjuisition of 
landed estates by the Throne, and their occasional bestowaJ 
upon princes or Imperial consorts, such gifts being frequently 
accompanied by the assignment of bodies of agricultunsts who 
seem to have accepted the position of serfs Meanwhile Chmese 
civilization was gradually becoming known, either by direct 
contact or through Korea Several immigrations of Chinese 
or Korean settlers are on record No less than 7053 householders 
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of Chjne«;e subjects came, through Korea, in 540, and one of 
their number received high rank together with the post of director 
of the Imperial treasury From these facts, and from a national 
register showing the derivation of all the principal families 
in Japan, it is clearly established that a considerable strain of 
Chinese and Korean blood runs in the veins of many Japanese 
subjects 

The most signal and far-reachmg event of this epoch was the 
importation of the Buddhist creed, which took place in $^2 
Introduce ^ Korean monarch acted as propagandist, sending a 
tioa of special envoy with a bronze image of the Buddha and 
Buddhism 'with several volumes of the Sutras Unfortunately 
the coming of the foreign faith happened to synchronize w ith an 
epidemic of plague, and conservatives at the Imperial court were 
easil> able to attribute this visitation to resentment on the part 
of the ancestral deities against the invasion of Japan by an alien 
creed Thus the spread of Buddhism was checked, but only for 
a time Thirty-five years after the coming of the Sutras, the 
first temple was erected to enshrine a wooden image of the Buddha 
16 ft high It has often been alleged that the question between 
the imported and the indigenous cults had to be decided by the 
cword The statement is misleading That the final adoption 
of Buddhism resulted from a war is true, but its adoption or 
rejection did not constitute the motive of the combat A con- 
test for the succession to the throne at the opening of Sujun’s 
reign (588-592) found the partisans of the Indian faith ranged 
on one side, its opponents on the other, and in a moment of 
stress the leaders of the former. Soma and Prince Umayado, 
vowed to erect Buddhist temples should victory rest on their 
arms From that time the future of Buddhism was assured 
In 588 Korea sent Buddhist relics, Buddhist priests, Buddhist 
ascetics, architects of Buddhist temples, and casteis of Buddhist 
images She had already sent men learned m divination, m 
medicine, and m the calendar The building of temples began 
to be fashionable m the closing years of the 6th century, as did 
also abdication of the world by people of both sexes, and a 
census taken in 623, during the reign of the empress Suiko 
(583-628), showed that there were then 46 temples, 816 priests 
and *569 nuns in the empire This rapid growth of the alien 
faith was due mainly to two causes first, that the empress 
Suiko, being of the Soga family, naturally favoured a creed 
which had found its earliest Japanese patron in the great 
statesman and general, Soga no Umako, secondly, that one of 
the most illustrious scholars and philosophers ever possessed 
by Japan, Prince Shotoku, devoted all his energies to fostering 
Buddhism 

The adoption of Buddhism meant to the Japanese much more 
than the acquisition of a practical religion with a ( ode of clearly 
defined morality in place of the amorphous and jejune cult of 
Shinto It meant the introduction of Chinese civilization 
Priests and scholars crossed in numbers from China, and men 
passed over from Japan to study the Sutras at what was then 
regarded as the fountain-head of Buddhism There was also 
a constant stream of immigrants from China and Korea, and the 
result may be gathered from the fact that a census taken of the 
Japanese nobility in 814 indicated 382 Korean and Chinese 
families against only 796 of pure Japanese origin The records 
show that m costume and customs a signal advance was made 
towards refinement Hair-omaments of gold or silver chiselled 
in the form of flowers, caps of sarcenet m twelve special tints, 
each indicating a different grade, garments of brocade and 
embroidery with figured thin silks of various colours — all these 
were worn on ceremonial occasions, the art of painting was 
introduced, a recorder’s office was established, perfumes were 
largely employed, court picnics to gather medicinal herbs were 
instituted, princes and princesses attending in brilliant raiment, 
Chinese music and dancing were introduced, cross-bows and 
catapults were added to the weapons of war , domestic architec- 
ture made signal strides m obedience to the examples of Buddhist 
sacred edifices, which, from the first, showed magnificence of 
dimension and decoration hitherto unconceived in Japan, the 
arts of metal-casting and sculpture underwent great improve- 


ment, Prince Shotoku compiled a code, commonly spoken of as 
the first written laws of Japan, but in reality a collection of 
maxims evincmg a moral spirit of the highest type In some 
respects, however, there was no improvement The succession 
to the throne still tended to provoke disputes among the Imperial 
princes, the sword constituted the principal weapon of punish- 
ment, and torture the chief judicial device Now, too, for the 
first tune, a noble family is found seekmg to usurp the Impenal 
authority Ihe head of the Soga house, Umako, having com- 
passed the murder of the emperor Sujun and placed on the throne 
his own niece (Suiko), swept away all opposition to the latter s 
successor, Jomei, and controlled the administration of state 
affairs throughout t^\o reigns In all this he was stronglv 
seconded b> his son, Iruka, who even surpassed him in contu- 
melious assumption of power and parade of dignity Iruka was 
slain in the presence of the empress Kogyoku by Prince Naka 
with the assistance of the minister of the interior, Kamako, and 
it IS not surprising to find the empress (Kogyoku) abdicating 
immediately afterwards in favour of Kamako’s prot6g6, Prmce 
Karu, who is known in history as Kotoku Ihis Kamako, 
planner and leader of the conspiracy whu h overthrew the Soga 
IS remembered by posterity under the name of Kamatari and 
as the founder of the most illustrious of Japan’s noble houses 
the Fujiwara At this time (645), a habit which afterwards 
contributed materially to the effacement of the Throne’s practical 
authority was inaugurated Prince hurubito, pressed by his 
brother. Prince Karu, to assume the sceptre in accordance with 
his right of primogeniture, made his refusal peremptory by aban- 
doning the world and taking the tonsure This retirement to a 
monastery was afterwards dictated to several sovereigns by 
ministers who found that an active occupant of the throne 
impeded their own exercise of administrative autocracy Furu- 
bito’s recourse to the tonsure proved, however, to be merely a 
cloak for ambitious designs Before a year had passed he con- 
spired to usurp the throne and was put to death with his chil- 
dren, his consorts strangling themselves Suic de to escape the 
disgrace of defeat had now become a common prai txce Another 
prominent feature of this epoch was the prevalence of supersti- 
tion The smallest incidents — the growing of two lotus flowers 
on one stem, a popular ballad, the reputed song of a sleeping 
monkey, the condition of the water m a pond, ram without 
clouds — all these and cognate trifles were regarded as omens, 
wizards and witches deluded the common people, a strange form 
of caterpillar was worshipped as the god of the everlasting 
world, and the peasants impoverished themselves by making 
sacrifices to it 

An interesting epoch is now reached, the first legislative era 
of early Japanese history It commenced with the reign of the 
emperor Kotoku (645), of whom the Chronicles say 
that he “ honoured the religion of Buddha and de- Legislative 
spised Shinto ”, that “ he was of gentle disposition, 
loved men of learning, made no distinction of noble and mean, 
and continually dispensed beneficent edicts” Ihe customs 
calling most loudly for reform in his time were abuse of the 
system of forced labour, corrupt administration of justice, 
spoliation ot the peasant class, assumption of spurious titles to 
justify oppression, indiscriminate distribution of the families 
of slaves and serfs , diversion of taxes to the pockets of collectors , 
formation of great estates, and a general lack of administrative 
centialization The first step of reform consisted in ordering 
the governors of provinces to prepare registers showing the 
numbers of freemen and serfs withm their jurisdiction as well as 
the area of c ultivated land It was further ordained that the 
advantages of irrigation should be shared equally with the common 
people, that no local governor might try and decide criminal 
cases while m his province, that any one convicted of accepting 
bribes should be liable to a fine of double the amount as well as 
to other punishment, that in the Imperial court a box should 
be placed for receiving petitions and a bell hung to be sounded in 
the event of delay m answering them or unfairness in dealing 
with them , that all absorption of land into great estates should 
cease, that barriers, outposts, guards and post-horses should be 
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provided , that high ofhcials should be dowered with hereditary I copper, iron, jewelled shirts, jade armour or silk brocade It 


estates by way of emolument, the largest of such grants being 
3000 homesteads, that men of unblemished character and 
proved capacity should be appointed aldermen for adjudicating 
criminal matters , that there should be chosen as clerks for gover- 
nors and vice-governors of provinces men of solid competence 
“skilled in writing and arithmetic”, that the land should be 
parcelled out in fixed proportions to every adult unit of the popu- 
lation with right of tenure for a term of six years , that forced 
labour should be commuted for taxes of silk and cloth, and that 
for fiscal and administrative purposes households should be 
organized in groups of five, each group under an elder, and ten 
groups forming a township, which, again, should be governed 
by an elder Incidentally to these reforms many of the evil 
customs of the time are exposed Thus provincial governors 
when they visited the capital were accustomed to travel with 
great retinues who appear to have constituted a charge on the 
regions through which they passed The law now limited the 
number of a chief governor’s attendants to nine, and forbade 
him to use official houses or to fare at public cost unless journey- 
ing on public business Again, men who had acquired some local 
distinction, though they did not belong to noble families, took 
advantage of the absence of historical records or official registers 
and, representing themselves as descendants of magnates to 
whom the charge of public granaries had been entrusted, suc- 
ceeded in usurping valuable privileges The office of provincial 
governor had in many cases become hereditary, and not only 
were governors largely independent of Imperial control, but also, 
since every free man carried arms, there had grown up about 
these officials a population relying largely on the law of force 
Kotoku’s reforms sought to institute a system of temporary 
governors, and directed that all arms and armour should be 
stored in arsenals built in waste places, except in the case of 
provinces adjoining lands where unsubdued aborigines ( Yemishi) 
dwelt Punishments were drastu , and in the case of a man con- 
victed of treason, all his children were executed with him, his 
wives and consorts committing suicide From a much earlier 
age suicide had been freely resorted to as the most honourable 
exit from pending disgrace, but as yet the samurai’s method of 
disembowelment was not employed, strangulation or cutting 
the throat being the regular practice lorture was freely 
employed and men often died under it Signal abuses prevailed 
in regions beyond the immediate range of the central govern- 
ment’s observation It has been shown that from early da>s 
the numerous scions of the Imperial family had generally been 
provided for by grants of provincial estates Graduall> the 
descendants of these men, and the representatives of great 
families who held hereditary rank, extended their domains 
unscrupulously, employing forced labour to reclaim lands, 
which they let to the peasants, not hesitating to appropriate 
large slices of public property, and remitting to the central 
treasury only such fractions of the taxes as they found con- 
venient So prevalent had the exaction of fore ed labour become 
that country-folk, repairing to the capital to seek redress of 
grievances, were often compelled to remain there for the purpose 
of carrying out some work m which dignitaries of state were 
interested The removal of the capital to a new site on each 
change of sovereign involved a vast quantity of unproductive 
toil It IS recorded that in 656, when the empress Saimei occu- 
pied the throne, a canal was dug which required the work of 
30,000 men and a wall was built which had employed 70,000 men 
before its completion The construction of tombs for grandees 
was another heavy dram on the people’s labour Some of these 
sepulchres attained enormous dimensions — that of the emperor 
Ojin (270-310) measures 2312 yds round the outer moat and 
is some 60 ft high, the emperor Nintoku’s (313-399) is still 
larger, and there is a tumulus in Kawachi on the flank of which a 
good-sized village has been built Kdtoku’s laws provided that 
the tomb of a prince should not be so large as to require the work 
of more that 1000 men for seven days, and that the grave of a 
petty official must be completed by 50 men in one day More- 
over, It was forbidden to bury with the body gold, silver. 


appears that the custom of suicide or sacrifice at the tomb of 
grandees still survived, and that people sometimes cut off their 
hair or stabbed their thighs preparatory to declaiming a threnodv 
All these practices were vetoed Abuses had grown up ev( n in 
connexion with the Shint6 rite of purgation This rite required 
not only the reading of iituals but also the offering of food and 
fruits For the sake of these edibles the rite was often harshh 
enforced, especially m connexion with pollution from contact 
with corpses, and thus it fell out that when of two brothers, 
returning from a scene of forced labour, one lav down upon the 
road and died, the other, dreading the cost of compulsory purga- 
tion, refused to take up the body Many other evil customs 
came into existence in connexion with this rite, and all wtre 
dealt with in the new laws Not the least important of the 
reforms then introduced was the organization of the mmistiy 
after the model of the Tang dynasty of China Eight depart 
ments of state were created, and several of them received names 
which are similarly used to this day Not only the institutions 
of China were borrowed but also her official costumes During 
Kotoku’s reign 19 grades of head-gear were instituted, and in 
the time of Tenchi (668-671) the number was increased to 26, 
with corresponding robes Ihroughout this era intercourse wa^ 
frequent with China, and the spread of Buddhism continued 
steadily The empress Saimei (655-661), who succ ceded K6toku, 
was an earnest patron of the faith By her command several 
public expositions of the Sutras were given, and the building of 
temples went on in many districts, estates being liberally granted 
for the maintenance of the‘'e places of worship 

The Fwjmara hrn — In the Chronicles of Japan the vear 
672 IS treated as a kind of interregnum It was in tiuth a 
year of something like anarchy, a great part of it being occupied 
l3y a conflict of unparalleled magnitude between Prince Otomo 
(called in history Emperor Kobun) and Prince Gama, who 
emerged victorious and is historu ally entitled 1 emmu (673 -686) 
The four centuries that followed arc ron\t mentis designated 
the Fujiwara era, because throughout that long interval affairs 
of state were controlled by the Fujiwara family, whose daughters 
were given as consorts to successive sovereigns and whose sons 
filled all the high administrative posts It has been related 
above that Kamako, chief of the Shinto officials, inspired the 
assassination of the Soga chief, Iruka, and thus defeated the 
latter’s designs upon the throne in the days of the empress 
Kogyoku Kamako, better known to Hibsequent generations 
as Kamatari, was thenceforth regarded with unlimited favour bv 
successive sovereigns, and just before his death m 670, the 
family name of Fujiwara was bestowed on him by the emperor 
Tenchi Kamatari himself deserved all the honour he received, 
but his descendants abused the high trust reposed in them, 
reduced the sovereign to a mere puppet, and exercised Imperial 
authority without openly usurping it Much of this was due to 
the adoption of Chinese administrative systems, a process which 
may be said to have commenced during the reign of Kotoku 
(645-654) and to have continued almost uninterruptedly until the 
nth century Under these systems the emperor ceased directly 
to exercise supreme civil or military power he became merel> 
the source of authority, not its wielder, the civil fiin( tions being 
delegated to a bureaucracy and the military to a soldier class 
Possibly had the custom held of transferring the capital to a new 
site on each change of sovereign, and had the growth of luxuri- 
ous habits been thus checked, the comparatively simple life of 
early times might have held the throne and the people m closer 
contact But from the beginning of the 8th century a strong 
tendency to avoid these costly migrations developed itself In 
709 the court took up its residence at Nara, remaining there until 
784, ten years after the latter date Kioto became the permanent 
metropolis The capital at Nara — established during the reign 
of the empress GemmyS (708-715) — was built on the plan of the 
Chinese metropolis It had nine gates and nine avenues, the 
palace being situated in the northern section and approached b> 
a broad, straight avenue, which divided the city into two perfecth 
equal halves, all the other streets running parallel to this main 
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avenue or at rght angles to it Seven sovereigns reigned at 
Heijo (castle of peace), as Nara is historically called, and, 
during this period of 75 years, seven of the grandest temples 
ever seen in Japan >vere erected, a multitude of idols were cast, 
among them a colossal bronze Daihatsu 53^ ft high, large 
temple-bells ♦vere founded, and all the best artists and artisans 
of the era devoted their services to the»e works This religious 
mama reached its acme m the reign of the emperor Shdmu (724- 
748), a man equally superstitious and addicted to display In 
femmu’s time the custom had been intnxiuced of compelling 
large numbers of persons to enter the Huddhist priesthood with 
the object of propitiating heaven’s aid to heal the illness of an 
illustrious personage In Shomu’s day every natural calamity 
or abnormal phenomenon was regarded as calling for religious 
services on a large scale, and the great expense involved m all 
these buildings and cercmonuils, supplemented by lavish outlays 
on court pageants, v^as severely felt by the nation The con- 
dition of the agricultural class, who were the chief tax-payers, 
was further aggravated by the operation of the emperor Kotoku’s 
land system, which rendered tenure so uncertain as to deter 
improvements Therefore, in the Nara epoch, the pnnriple of 
private ownership of land began to be recognized Attention 
was also paid to road-making, bndge-buildmg, river control and 
house construction, a special feature of this last bemg the use 
of tiles for roofing purposes in place of the shingles or thatch 
hitherto employed In all these steps of progress Buddhist 
priests took an active part Cos^^umes were now governed by 
purely Chinese fashions This change had been gradually mtro- 
duced from the time of Kotoku’s legislative measures — generally 
called the Taikwa reforms after the name of the era (645 650) of 
their adoption— and was rendered more thorough by supplemen- 
tary enactments m the period 701-703 while Mommu occupied 
the throne I^adies seem by this time to have abandon'^d the 
strings of beads worn m early eras round the neck, wrwts and 
ankles They used ornaments of gold, silver or jade m their 
hair, but in other respects their habiliments closdiy resembled 
those of men, and to make the difference still less conspicuous 
they straddled their horses when ndmg Attempts were made 
to faalitate travel by establishing stores of giain along the 
principal highways, but as yet there were no hostelncs, and if 
a wayfarer did not find shelter in the house of a friend, he had to 
bivouac as best he could Such a state of affairs in the provinces 
offered a marked contrast to the luxurious indulgence which had 
now liegun to prevail in the capital Ihere festivals of various 
kinds, dancing, veise-composmg, flower picnics, archery, polo, 
football — of a very refined nature— hawking, hunting and gam- 
blmg absorbed the attention of the aristocracy Nothing dis- 
turbed the serenity of the epoch except a revolt of the northern 
Yemishi, which was temporarily subdued by a Fujiwara general, 
for the Fujiwara had not yet laid aside the martial habits of 
their ancestois In 794 the Imperial capital was transferred 
from Nara to Kioto by order of the emperor Kwammu, one of 
the greatest of Japanese sovereigns Education, the organiza- 
tion of the civil service, riparian works, irrigation improvements, 
the separation of religion from politics, the abolition of sinecure 
offices, devices for encouraging and assisting agriculture, all 
received attention from him But a twenty-two years’ campaign 
against the northern Yemishi, the building of numerous temples, 
the indulgence of such a passionate love of the chase that he 
organized 140 huntmg excursions during his reign of 25 years, 
pi of use extravagance on the part of the aristocracy in Kioto 
and the exactions of provincial nobles, conspired to sink the 
woiking classes mto greater depths of hardship than ever 
Farmers had to borrow money and seed-nce from local officials 
or Buddhist temples, hypothecating their land as security, thus 
the temples and the nobles extended their already great estates, 
whilst the agricultural population gradually fell mto a position 
of practical serfdom 

Meanwhile the Fu3iwara family were steadily developing their 
ifiB§ottb§ mfluence an Kioto Their methods were simple but 
Puiiwmrm, thoroughly effective By progressive exercises of 
arbitrariness they gradually contrived that the choice of a 


consort for the sovereign should be legally limited to 
a daughter of their family, five branches of which were 
specially designated to that honour through all ages When a 
son was born to an emperor, the Fujiwara took the child into 
one of their palaces, and on his accession to the throne, the 
particular Fujiwara noble that happened to be his maternal 
grandfather became regent of the empire This office of regent, 
created towards the close of the 9th century, was part of the 
scheme, for the hujiwara did not allow the purple to be worn by 
a sovereign after he had attained his majority, or, if they suffered 
him to wield the sceptre during a few years of manhood, they 
compelled him to abdicate so soon as any independent aspira- 
tions began to impair his docility , and since for the purposes of 
administration m these constantly recurring minorities an ‘oflfice 
more powerful than that of prime minister (dajo daijin) was 
needed, they created that of regent (kwambaku), making it 
hereditary ip their own family In fact the history of Japan 
from the 9th to the 19th century may be described as the history 
of four families, the Fujiwara, the Taira, the Mmamoto and the 
Tolcugawa The Fujiwara governed through the emperor, the 
Taira, the Mmamoto and the Tokugawa governed in spite of the 
emperor 1 he Fujiwara based their power on matrimonial alli- 
ances with the Throne, theTaira, the Mmamoto and the Tokugawa 
based theirs on the possession of armed strength which the throne 
had no competence to control There aiiother broad hne of cleav- 
age IS seen 1 hroughout the h ujiwara era the centre of political 
gravity remained always m the court Thioughout the era of 
the Taira, the Mmamoto and the Tokugawa the centre of political 
gravity was transferred to a point outside the court, the head- 
quarters of a military feudalism ” The process of transfer was 
of course gradual It commenced with the granting of large 
tracts of tax-free lands to noblemen who had wrested them from 
the abongmes (Yemishi) or had reclaimed them by means of serf- 
labour These tracts lay for the most part m the northern and 
eastern parts of the main island, at su( h a distance from the 
capital that the writ of the central government dad not run there, 
and since such lands could be rented at rates considerably less 
than the tax levied on farms belonging to the state, the peasants 
by degrees abandoned the latter and settled on the former, 
with the result that the revenues of the Throne steadily dimm- 
ished, while those of the provincial magnates correspondingly 
ancreased Moreover, m 7th century, at the tune of the 
adoption of Chinese models of administration and organizition, 
the court began to reljr for military protecticm on the services of 
guards temporarily drafted from the provincial troops, and, 
during the protracted struggle against the Yemishi in the north 
and east m the 8th century, the fact that the power of the sword 
lay with the provinces began to he noted 

K»Cito remamed the sourc e of authority But with the growth 
of luxury and effeminacy m the capital the Fujiwara became 
more and more averse from the hardships of campaign- The Tain 
mg, and m the 9th and loth centuries, respectively, and the 
the Taira and the Mmamoto^ families came mto promi- 
nence as military leaders, the field of the Taira operations being 
the south and west, that of the Mmamoto the north and east 
Had the court reserved to itself and munificently exercised the 
privilege of rewarding these services, it might still have retained 
power and wealth But by a niggardly and contemptuous policy 
on the part of Ki6to not only were the Mmamoto leaders estranged 
but also they assumed the right of recompensing their followers 
with tax-free estates an example which the Taira leaders quickly 
followed By the early years of the 12th century these estates 
had attracted the great majority of the farming class, whereas the 
public land was left wild and uncultivated In a word, the court 
and the Fujiwara found themselves without revenue, while the 
coffers of the Taira and the Mmamoto were full the power of 
the pui se and the power of the sword had passed effectually to the 
two military families Prominent features of the moral condi- 
tion of the capital at this era ( izth century) were superstition, re- 
finement and effeminacy A belief was widely held that calamity 

1 The Taira and the Mmamoto both traced their descent from 
imperial pnaces , the Tokugawa were a branch of the Mmamoto 
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could not be averted or success insured without recourse to 
Buddhist priests Thus, during a reign of only 13 years at the 
close of the nth century, the emperor Shirakawa caused 5420 
religious pictures to be painted, ordered the casting of 127 statues 
of Buddha, each ii ft high, of 3150 hfe-sized images and of 
2930 small^ idols, and constructed 21 large temples as well as 
446,630 religious edifices oi various kinds Side by side with this 
faith in the supernatural, sexual immorality prevailed widely, 
never accompanied, however, by immodesty Literary profi- 
ciency ranked as the be-all and end-all of existence “ A man 
estimated the conjugal qualities of a young lady by her skill 
m finding scholarly similes and by her perception of the 
cadence of words If a woman was so fortunate as to acquire a 
reputation for learning, she possessed a certificate of universal 
virtue and amiability All the pastimes of the Nara epoch 
were pursued with increased fervour and elaboration m the Heian 
(Kioto) era The building of fine dwelling-houses and the laying 
out of landscape gardens took place on a considerable scale, 
though m these respects the ideals of later ages were not yet 
reached As to costume, the close-fitting, business-like and 
comparatively simple dress of the 8th century was e\< hanged 
for a much more elaborate style During the Nara epoch the 
many-hued hats of China had been abandoned for a sober head- 
gear of silk gauze covered with black lacquer, but in the Hcian 
era this was replaced by an imposing structure glistening with 
jewels the sleeves of the tiinu grew so long that they hung to the 
knees when a man’s arms were crossed, and the trowsers were 
made so full and baggy that they resembled a divided skirt 
From this era may be said to have commenced the manufac ture 
of the tasteful and gorgeous textile fabrics for which Japan after- 
wards became famous “ A fop’s ideal was to wear several suits, 
one above the other, d’sposing them so that their various colours 
showed m harmoniously contrasting lines at the folds on the 
bosom and at the edges of the long sleeves A successful costume 
created a sensation in court circles Its weai ( r l>e( ame the hei o 
of the hour, and under the pernicious influence of such ambition 
men began even to powder their faces and rouge their cheeks hke 
women As for the fair sex, their costume reached the acme of 
unpracticality and extravagance m this epoch Long flowing 
hair was essential, and what with developing the volume and 
multiplying the number of her robes, and wearing abo\e her 
trowsers a many-plied train, a grand lady of the time always 
seemed to be struggling to emerge from a cat ai act of habiliments ” 
It was fortunate for Japan that circumstances fivoured the 
growth of a military class in this age of her career, for had the 
conditions existing in KiOto during the Heian epoch spread 
throughout the whole country, the penalty never escaped by a 
demoralized nation must have overtaken her But by the 
middle of the 12th century the piernu lous influence of the Fuji- 
wara had paled before that of the laira and the Minamoto, and 
a question of succession to the throne marshalled the latter two 
families m opposite camps, thus inaugurating an era of civil war 
which held the country in the throes of almost continuous battle 
for 450 years, plav ed it under the administration of a military 
feudalism, and educated a nation of warriors At first the Mma- 
moto were vanquished and driven from the capital, Kiyomori, 
the Taira chief, being left complete master of the situation He 
established his headquarters at Rokuhani, m KiSto, appropiiated 
the revenues of 30 out of the 66 provinces forming the empire, 
and filled all the high offices of state with his own relatives 
or connexions But he made no radical change in the adminis- 
trative system, preferring to follow the example of the Fujiwara 
by keeping the throne in the hands of minors And he com- 
mitted the blunder of sparing the lives of two youthful sons of 
his defeated rival, the Minamoto chief They were Yoritomo 
and Yoshitsune , the latter the greatest strategist Japan ever pro- 
duced, with perhaps one exception , the former, one of her three 
greate^ statesmen, the founder of military feudalism By these 
two men the Taira were so completely overthrown that they 
never raised their heads again, a sea-fight at Dan-no-ura (1155) 
giving them coup de gtdee Their supremacy had lasted 
22 years. 


The Feudal Eta — Yoritomo, acting largely under the advice 
of an astute counsellor, Oye no Iliromoto, established his seat 
of power at Kamakura, 300 m from KiOto He saw that, 
effectively to utilize the strength of the military class, propin- 
quity to the military centres in the provinces was essential \t 
Kamakura he organized an administrative body similar m mechan- 
ism to that of the metropolitan government but studiously ( it- 
ferentiated m the mattci of nomenclature As to the country 
dt large, he brought it effectually under the sway of Kamakura 
by placing the provinces under the direct control of military 
governors, chosen and appointed by himself No attempt was 
made, however, to interfere in any way with the polity in Kioto 
it was left intact, and the nobles about the Throne — huge (courtly 
houses), as they came to be called m contradistinction to the 
huke (military houses) — were placated by renewal of their 
property titles The Buddhist priests, also, who had been 
treated most harshly during the fan a tenure of power, found 
their fortunes restored under Kamakura’s sway Subsequently 
Yoritomo obtained for himself the title of <set-iiat-shogun 
(barbarian-subduing generalissimo), and just vis the office of 
regent (kwambaku) had long been hereditary in the FuJl^\ara 
family, so the office of shogun became thencefiirth hereditary 
m that of the Minamoto These changes were radical They 
signified a complete shifting of the centre of power During 
eighteen centuries from the time of Jimmii’s invasion —as 
Japanese historians reckon — the country had been ruled from 
the south, now the north became supreme, and for a civilian 
administration a purely military was substituted But there 
was no contumely towards the ( ourt in Ki 5 to Kamakura made 
a show of seeking Imperial sanction for every one of its acts, and 
the whole of the military administration was carried on in the 
name of the emperor by a sh6gun who called himself the Imperial 
deputy In this respect things changed materially after the 
death of Yoritomo (1198) Kamakura then became the scene 
of a drama analogous to that acted in Kioto from the loth 
century 

The Hojo family, to which belonged Masa, Yoritomo s consort, 
assumed towards the Kamakura shogun an attitude similar to 
that previously assumed by the Fujiwara family 
towards the emperor m Kioto A child, who on the^Mojo 
state occasions was carried to the council chamber in 
Masa’s arms, served as the nominal repository of the sh 5 gun’s 
power, the functions of administration being discharged in reality 
by the Hojo family, whose successive heads took the name of 
shikken (constable) At first ( an was taken to have the sbdgun’s 
office filled by a near relative of Yoritomo, but after the death 
of that great statesman’s two sons and his nephew, the puppet 
shoguns were taken from the ranks of the Fujiwara or of the 
Imperial princes, and wcie deposed so soon as they attempted 
to assert themselves What this meant becomes apparent when 
we note that in the interval of 83 years between 1220 and 1308, 
there we»'e six shoguns whose ages at the time of appointment 
ranged from 3 to 16 Whether, if events had not forced their 
hands, the H6j6 constables would have maintained towards the 
Throne the reverent demeanour adopted by Yoritomo must 
remain a matter of conjecture What actually happened was 
that the ex-emperor, Go-Toba, made an ill-judgcd attempt 
(1221) to break the power of Kamakura He issued a call to 
arms which was responded to by some thousands of cenobites 
and as many soldiers of Taira extraction In the brief struggle 
that ensued the Imperial partisans were wholly shattered, and 
the direct consequences were the dethronement and exile of the 
reigning emperor, the binishment of his predecessor together 
with two princes of the blood, and the compulsory adoption of 
the tonsure by Go-Toba, while the indirect consequence was that 
the succession to the throne and the tenure of Imperial powder 
fell under the dictation of the H6j6 as they had formerly fallen 
under the direction of the Fujiwara Yoshitoki, then head of 
the H6j5 family, installed his brother, Tokifusa, as military 
governor of Ki6to, and confiscating a^ut 3000 estates, the 
property of those who had espoused the Imperial cause, distn- 
buted these lands among the adherents of his own family, thus 
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greatly strengthening the basis of the feudal system “ It fared 
with the H 5 j 6 as it had fared with all the great families that 
preceded them their own misrule ultimately wrought their 
ruin Their first eight representatives were talented and up- 
right admmistrators They took justice, simplicity and truth 
for guidmg principles, they despised luxury and pomp, they 
never aspired to high official rank , they were content with two 
provinces for estates, and they sternly repelled the effeminate, 
depraved customs of Kioto Thus the greater part of the 13th 
century was, on the whole, a golden era for Japan, and the lower 
orders learned to welcome feudalism Nevertheless no century 
furnished more conspicuous illustrations of the peculiarly 
fapanese system of vicarious government Children occupied 
the position of shogun in Kamakura under authority emanating 
from children on the throne in Ki6to, and members of the Hojd 
family as shikken administered affairs at the mandate of the 
child shoguns Through all three stages m the dignities of 
mikado, shdgun and shikken, the strictly regulated principle of 
heredity was maintained, according to which no Hojo shikken 
could ever become shogun, no Minamoto or Fiijiwara could 
occupy the throne At the beginning of the 14th century, how- 
ever, several causes combined to shake the supremacy of the 
Hojo Under the sway of the ninth shikken (Takatoki), the 
austere simplicity of life and earnest discharge of executive duties 
which had distinguished the early chiefs of the family were 
exchanged for luxury, debauchery and perfunctory government 
Thus the management of fiscal affairs fell into the hands of 
Takasuke, a man of usurious instincts It had been the wise 
custom of the Hojo constables to store gram in seasons of plenty, 
and distribute it at low prices in times of dearth There occurred 
at this epoch a succession of bad harvests, but instead of opening 
the state granaries with benevolent liberality, Takasuke sold 
their contents at the highest obtainable rates, and, by way of 
contrast to the prevailing indigence, the people saw the constable 
in Kamakura affecting the pomp and extravagance of a sovereign 
waited upon by 37 mistresses, supporting a band of 2000 dancers, 
and keeping a pack of 5000 fighting dogs The throne happened 
to be then occupied (1319-1338) by an emperor, Go-Daigo, who 
had reached full maturity before his accession, and was cor- 
respondingly averse from acting the puppet part assigned to 
the sovereigns of his time Female influence contributed to his 
impatience One of his concubines bore a son for whom he 
sought to obtain nomination as prince imperial, in defiance of an 
arrangement made by the Hojo that the succession should pass 
alternately to the senior and junior branches of the Imperial 
family Kamakura refused to entertain Go-Uaigo's project, 
and thenceforth the child’s mother importuned her sovereign 
and lover to overthrow the Hojo The entourage of the throne 
in Kioto at this time was a counteipart of former eras The 
Fujiwara, indeed, wielded nothing of their ancient influence 
They had been divided by the Hojo into five branches, each 
endowed with an equal right to the office of regent, and their 
strength was thus dissipated in struggling among themselves 
for the possession of the prize But what the Fujiwara had done 
in their days of greatness, what the Taira had done during their 
brief tenure of power, the Saionji were now doing, namely, 
aspiring to furnish prime ministers and empresses from their own 
tamily solely They had already given consorts to five emperors 
in succession, and jealous rivals were watching keenly to attack 
this clan which threatened to usurp the place long held by the 
most illustrious familv in the land A petty incident disturbed 
this state of very tender equilibrium before the plan of the Hojo’s 
enemies had fully matured, and the emperor presently found 
himself an exile m the island of Oki But there now appeared 
upon the scene three men of great prowess Kusunoki Masashige, 
Nitta Yoshisada and Ashikaga Takauji The first espoused 
from the outset the cause of the Throne and, though commandmg 
only a small force, held the Hojo troops in check The last two 
were both of Minamoto descent Their common ancestor was 
Minamoto Yoshiiye, whose exploits against the northern Yemishi 
in the second half of the nth century had so impressed his 
countrymen that they gave him the title of Hachiman Taro (first- 


born of the god of war) Both men took the field origmally in 
the cause of the Hojo, but at heart they desired to be avenged 
upon the latter for disloyalty to the Minamoto Nitta Yoshisada 
marched suddenly against Kamakura, carried it by storm and 
committed the city to the flames Ashikaga Takauji occupied 
Kioto, and with the suicide of Takatoki the Hojo fell finally from 
rule after 115 years of supremacy (1219-1334) The emperor 
now returned from exile, and his son. Prince Monyoshi, having 
been appointed to the office of shSgun at Kamakura, the 
restoration of the administrative power to the Throne seemed 
an accomplished fact 

Go-Daigo, however, was not in any sense a wise sovereign 
The extermination of the Hojo placed wide estates at his disposal, 
but instead of rewarding those who had deserved rt9 
well of him, he used a great part of them to enrich AsMksgm 
his favourites, the companions of his dissipation Sboguns 
Ashikaga Takauji sought just such an opportunity The follow- 
ing year (1335) saw him proclaiming himself shogun at Kama- 
kura, and after a complicated pageant of incidents, the emperor 
Go-Daigo was obliged once more to fly from Kioto He carried 
the regalia with him, refused to submit to Takauji, and declined 
to recognize his usurped title of shogun Ihe Ashikaga chief 
solved the situation by deposing Go-Daigo and placing upon 
the throne another scion of the Imperial family who is known in 
history as Komy 5 (1336-1348), and who, of course, confirmed 
Takauji in the office of shogun Thus commenced the Ashikaga 
line of shoguns, and thus commenced also a fifty-six-year period 
of divided sovereignty, the emperor Go-Daigo and his descen- 
dants reigning in Yoshino as the southern court (nancho), and the 
emperor KOmyo and his descendants reigning in Kioto as the 
northern court (hokucho) It was by the efforts of the shogun 
Yoshimitsu, one of the greatest of the Ashikaga potentates, that 
this quarrel was finally composed, but during its progress the 
country had fallen into a deplorable condition “ The constitu- 
tional powers had become completely disorganized, especially m 
regions at a distance from the chief towns Ihe peasant was 
impoverished, his spirit broken, his hope of better things com- 
pletely gone He dreamed away his miserable existence and 
left the fields iintilled Bands of robbers followed the armies 
through the interior of the country, and increased the feeling of 
lawlessness and insecurity The coast population, especially 
that of the island of Kiushiu, had given itsell up in a great 
measure to piracy Even on the shores of Korea and Chma 
these enteiprising Japanese corsairs made their appearance ” 
The shdgun Yoshimitsu checked piracy, and there ensued 
between Japan and China a renewal of cordial intercourse 
which, upon the part of the shogun, developed phases plainly 
suggesting an admission of Chinese suzerainty 

Por a brief moment during the sway of Yoshimitsu the country 
had rest from internecine war, but immediately after his death 
(1394) the struggle began afresh Many of the great territorial 
lords had now grown too puissant to concern themselves about 
either mikado or shogun Each fought for his own hand, think- 
ing only of extending his sway and his territories By the middle 
of the 1 6th century Kioto was in ruins, and little vitality re- 
mained in any trade or industry except those that ministered 
to the wants of the warrior Again in the case of the Ashikaga 
shoguns the political tendency to exercise power vicanously 
was shown, as it had been shown in the case of the mikados in 
Kioto and in the case of the Minamoto in Kamakura What 
the regents had been to the emperors and the constables to the 
Minamoto sh6guns, that the wardens (kwanry^ were to the 
Ashikaga shoguns. Therefore, for possession of this office of 
kwanryo vehement conflicts were waged, and at one time five 
rival shCguns were used as figure-heads by contendmg factions 
Yoshimitsu had apportioned an ample allowance for the support 
of the Imperial court, but in the continuous warfare followmg 
his death the estates charged with the duty of paying this 
allowance ceased to return any revenue, the court nobles had 
to seek shelter and sustenance with one or other of the feudal 
chiefs in the provinces, and the court itself was reduced to such a 
state of indigence that when the emperor Go-Tsuchi died (1500), 
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his corpse lay for forty days awaiting burial, no funds being 
available for purposes of sepulture 

Alone among the vicissitudes of these troublous times the 
strength and influence of Buddhism grew steadily The great 
monasteries were military strongholds as well as places of worship 
When the emperor Kwammu chose Kioto for his capital, he 
established on the hill of Hiyei-zan, which lay north-east of the 
city, a magnificent temple to ward off the evil influences supposed 
to emanate from that quarter T^\enty years later, K6bo, the 
most famous of all Japanese Buddhist saints, founded on Koya- 
san in Yamato a monastery not less important than that of 
Hiyei-zan These and many other temples had large tax-free 
estates, and for the protection of their property they found it 
expedient to tram and arm the cenobites as soldiers From that 
to taking active part in the political struggles of the time was but 
a short step, especially as the great temples often became refuges 
of sovereigns and princes who, though nominally forsaking the 
world, retained all their interest, and even continued to take an 
active part, in its vicissitudes It is recorded of the emperor 
Shirakawa (1073-1086) that the three things which he declared 
his total inability to control were the waters of the river Kamo, 
the fall of the dice, and the monks of Buddha IIis siu lessors 
might have confessed equal inability Kiyomon, the puissant 
(hief of the Taira family, had fruitlessly essayed to defy the 
Buddhists, Yoritomo, in the hour of his most signal triumph, 
thought It wise to placate them Where these representatives 
of centralized power found themselves impotent, it may well be 
supposed that the comparatively petty chieftains who fought 
each for his own hand in the 15th and T6th centuries were in- 
capable of accomplishing anything In fact, the task of central- 
izing the administrative power, and thus restoring peace and 
order to the distracted empire, seemed, at the middle of the i6th 
( enlury, a task beyond achievement by human capacity 

But if ever events create the men to deal with them, such was 
the case in the second half of that century Three of the 
Nobuaaga, S^^atest captains and statesmen in Japanese history 
HideyoMbi appeared upon the stage simultaneously, and more- 
and over worked in union, an event altogether incon- 

lyeyaau sistent With the nature of the age They were 
Oda Nobunaga, Hideyoshi (the taikd) and Tokugawa lyeyasu 
Nobunaga belonged to the Taira family and was originally 
ruler of a small fief in the province of Owari lyeyasu, a 
sub-feudatory of NobunagaS enemy, the powerful daimyo ^ of 
Mikawa and two other provinces, was a scion of the Minamoto 
and therefore eligible for the shogunate Hideyoshi was a 
peasant’s son, equally lacking in patrons and in personal attrac- 
tions No chance seemed more remote than that such men, 
above all Hideyoshi, could possibly rise to supreme power On 
the other hand, one outcome of the commotion with which the 
country had seethed for more than four centuries was to give 
special effect to the principle of natural selection The fittest 
alone surviving, the qualities that made for fitness came to take 
piecedence of rank or station, and those qualities were prowess 
in the battle-field and wisdom in the statesman’s closet Any 
plebeian that would prove himself a first-class fighting man was 
willingly received into the armed comUatus which every feudal 
potentate was eager to attach to himself and his flag ” It was 
thus that Hideyoshi was originally enrolled in the ranks of 
Nobunaga’s retainers 

Nobunaga, succeeding to his small fief in Owari in 1542, added 
to it six whole provinces within 25 years ot continuous endeavour 
Being finally invited by the emperor to undertake the pacifica- 
tion of the country, and appealed to by Yoshiaki, the last of the 
Ashikaga chiefs, to secure for him the shogunate, he marched into 
Ki6to at the head of a powerful army (1568), and, having accom- ! 
plished the latter purpose, was preparing to complete the former 
when he fell under the sword of a traitor Throughout his 
brilliant career he had the invaluable assistance of Hideyoshi, 
who would have attained immortal fame on any stage in any era 
Hideyoshi entered Nobunaga’s service as a groom and ended 
by administering the whole empire When he accompanied 

^ Daimyo (“ great name ") was the title given to a feudal chief 


Nobunaga to Kioto in obedience to the invitation of the mikado, 
Okimachi, order and tranquillity were quickly restored in the 
capital and its vicinity But to extend this blessing to the whok 
country, four powerful daimyos as well as the militant monks had 
still to be dealt with The monks had from the outset sheltered 
I and succoured Nobunaga’s enemies, and one great prelatt, 

' Kenryo, hierarch of the Mon to sect, whose headquarters wcie 
at Osaka, was believed to aspire to the throne itself In 1571 
Nobunaga attacked and gave to the flames the celebrated 
monastery of Hiyei-zan, established nearly eight centuries pre- 
I viously, and m 1580 he would have similarly served the splendid 
temple Hongwan-ji in Osaka, had not the mikado sought and 
obtained grace for it The task then remained of subduing four 
powerful daimyos, three in the south and one in the north-east, 
who continued to follow the bent of their own warlike ambitions 
without paying the least attention to cither sovereign or shogun 
The task was commeni ed by sending an army under Hideyoshi 
against MCri of Choshu, whose fief lay on the northern shore of 
the Shimonoseki strait This proved to be the last enterprise 
planned by Nobunaga On a morning in June 1582 one of the 
corps intended to reinforce HideyoshTs army marched out of 
Kameyama under the command of Akechi Mitsuhide, who either 
harboured a personal grudge against Nobunaga or was swayed 
by bhnd anibition Mitsuhide suddenly changed the route of 
his troops, led them to Kioto, and attacked the temple Honno-ji 
where Nobunaga was sojourning all unsuspicious of treachery 
Rescue and resistance being alike hopeless, the great soldier 
committed suicide Thirteen days later, Hideyoshi, having 
concluded |>eace with Mon of Ch 5 shu, fell upon Mitauhide’s 
forces and shattered them, Mitsuhide himself being killed by a 
peasant as he fled from the field 
Nobunaga’s removal at once made Hideyoshi the most con- 
spicuous figure in the empire, the only man with any claim to 
dispute that title being Tokugawa lyeyasu These 
two had hitherto worked in concert But the ques- 
tion of the succession to Nobunaga’s estates threw the country 
once more into tumult He left two grown-up sons and a baby 
grandson, whose father, Nobunaga’s first-born, had perished 
in the holocaust at Ilonno-ji Hideyoshi, not unmindful, it may 
be assumed, of the privileges of a guardian, espoused the cause 
of the infant, and wrested from Nobunaga’s three other great 
( aptains a reluctant endorsement of his choice Nobutaka, third 
son of Nobunaga, at once drew the sword, which he presently had 
to turn against his own person , two years later (1584), his elder 
brother, Nobuo, took the field under the aegis of Tokugawa 
lyeyasu Hideyoshi and lyeyasu, now pitted against each other 
for the first time, were found to be of equal prowess, and being 
too wise to prolong a useless war, they reverted to their old 
alliance, subsequently confirming it by a family union, the son 
of lyeyasu being adopted by Hideyoshi and the latter’s daughter 
being given m marriage to lyeyasu Hideyoshi had now been 
invested by the mikado with the post of regent, and his position 
in the capital was omnipotent He organized in Ki6to a mag- 
nificent pageant, in wh’ch the principal figures were himself, 
lyeyasu, Nobuo and twenty-seven daimyos The emperor was 
present Hideyoshi sat on the right of the throne, and all the 
nobles did obeisance to the sovereign Prior to this event 
Hideyoshi had conducted against the still defiant daimyos of 
Kiushiu, especially Shimazu of Satsuma, the greatest army ever 
massed by any Japanese general, and had reduced the island 
of the nine provinces, not by weight of armament only, but also 
by a signal exercise of the wise clemency which distinguished 
him from all the statesmen of his era 
The whole of Japan was now under HideyoshTs sway except 
the fiefs in the extreme north and those in the region known as 
the Kwanto, namely, the eight provinces formmg the eastern 
ellxiw of the mam island Seven of these provinces were virtu- 
ally under the sway of H 5 j 6 Ujimasi, fourth representative of a 
family established in 1476 by a brilliant adventurer of Tse, not 
related in any way to the great but then extinct house of Kama- 
kura HOjos The daimyos in the north were comparatively 
powerless to resist Hideyoshi, but to reach them the Kwanto had 
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to be reduced, and not only was its chief, Ujunasa, a formidable 
foe, but also the topographical features of the district represented 
fortifications of immense strength After various unsuccessful 
overtures, havmg for their purpose to mduce Ujimasa to visit 
the capital and pay homage to the emperor,, Hideyoshi marched 
from Kioto in the spring of 1590 at the head of 170,000 men, his 
colleagues Nobuo and lyeyasu having under their orders 80,000 
more The campaign ended as did ^l Hideyoshi’s enterprises, 
except that he treated his vanquished enemies with unusual 
seventy During the three months spent investing Odawara, 
the northern daimyds surrendered, and thus the autumn of 
1590 saw Hideyoshi master of Japan from end to end, and saw 
Tokugawa lyeyasu established at Yedo as recognized ruler of 
the eight provinces of the KwantO These two facts should be 
bracketed together, because Japan’s emergence from the deep 
gloom of long-continued civil strife was due not more to the 
brilliant qualities of Hideyoshi and lyeyasu individually than to 
the fortunate synchronism of their careers, so that the one was 
able to carry the other’s work to completion and permanence 
The last eight years of HideyoshTs life — he died m 1598-— were 
chiefly remarkable for his attempt to mvade China through 
Korea, and for his attitude towards Christianity (see § VIII 
Foreign Intercourse) 

the Tokugawa Era — When Hideyoshi died he left a son, 
Hideyon, then only six years of age, and the problem of this 
child’s future had naturally caused supreme soliatude to the 
peasant statesman He finally entrusted the care of the boy 
and the management of state affairs to five regents,five ministers, 
and three intermediary councillors But he placed chief reliance 
upon lyeyasu, whom he appointed president of the board of 
regents Among the latter was one, Ishida Mitsunari, who to 
insatiable ambition added an extraordinary faculty for intrigue 
and great personal magnetism These qualities he utilized with 
such success that the dissensions among the daimyos, which had 
been temporarily composed by Hideyoshi, broke out again, and 
the year 1600 saw Japan divided into two camps, one composed 
of lokbgawa lyeyasu and his allies, the other of Ishida Miisunari 
and his partisans 

Ihe situation of lyeyasu was eminently perilous From his 
position m the east of the country, he found himself menaced 
by two powerful enemies on the north and on the 
yeyaau gouth, respectively, the former barely contamed by 
a greatly weaker foue of his friends, and the latter moving up 
m seemingly overwhelming strength from Kioto He decided 
to hurl himself upon the southern army without awaiting the 
result of the (onfiict in the north Ihe encounter took place 
at bekigahara in the province of Mino on the 21st of October 
1600 The army of lyeyasu had to move to the attack in such a 
manner that its left flank and its left rear were threatened by 
divisions of the enemy posted on commanding eminences But 
with the leaders of these divisions lyeyasu had come to an under- 
standing by which they coukJ be trusted to abide so long 
victory did not declare against him buch incidents were 
naturally common m an era when every man fought for his 
own hand The southerners suffered a crushing defeat The 
survivors fled pell-mell to Osaka, where in a colossal fortress, 
built by Tlideyoshi, his son, Hideyon, and the latter’s mother, 
Yodo, were sheltered behind ramparts held by 80,000 men 
Hideyon ’s cause had been openly put forward by Ishida Mit- 
sunan anti his partisans, but lyeyasu made no immediate 
attempt to visit the sin upon the head of his deceased benefac- 
tor’s child On the contrary, he sent word to the lady Yodo and 
her little boy that he absolved them of all complicity The 
battle of Sekigahara is commonly spoken of as havmg terminated 
the civil war which had devastated Japan, with bntf intervals, 
from the latter half of the 12th century to the beginnmg of the 
17th That is incorrect in view of the fact that Sekigahara was 
followed by other fighting, especially by the terrible conflict at 
Osaka in 1615 when Yodo and her son perished But Seki- 
gahara’s importance cannot be over-rated For had lyeyasu been 
finall> crushed there, the wave of mtemeeme stnfe must have 
rolled again over the empire until providence provided another 


Hideyoshi and another lyeyasu to stem it. Sekigahara, there- 
fore, may be truly described as a tuining-point in japan’s 
career and as one of the decisive battles of the world As for 
the fact that the Tokugawa leader did not at once proceed to 
extremities in the case of the boy Hideyon, though the events 
of the Sekigahara campaign had made it quite plain that such a 
course would ultimately be inevitable, we have to remember 
that only two years had elapsed since l^deyoshi was laid m his 
grave His memory was still green and the glory of his achieve- 
ments still enveloped his family lyeyasu^ foresaw that to carry 
the tragedy to its bitter end at once must have forced into Hide- 
yon’s camp many puiSsant daimyds whose sense of allegiance 
would grow less cogent with the lapse of time When he did lay 
siege to the Osaka castle m 161/5, the power of the Tokugawa was 
wellnigh shattered agamst its ramparts, had not the onset been 
aided by treachery, the stronghold would probably have proved 
impregnable 

But signal as were the triumphs of the Tokugawa chieftain in 
the field, what distinguishes him from all his predecessors is the 
ability he displayed in consolidating his conquests. The im- 
mense estates that fell into his hands he parcelled out in such a 
manner that all important strategical positions were held by 
daimyos whose fidelity could be confidently trusted, and every 
feudatory of doubtful loyalty found his fief within touch of a 
Tokugawa partisan This arrangement, supplemented by a 
system which required all the great daimyos to have mansions in 
the shogun’s capital, Yedo, to keep their families there always 
and to reside there themselves in alternate years, proved so 
potent a check to disaffection that from 1615, when the castle of 
Osaka fell, until 1864, when the Chdshu ronin attacked Kioto, 
Japan remained entirely free from civil war 

It is possible to form a clear idea of the ethical and adminis- 
trative principles by which lyeyasu and the early Tokugawa 
chiefs were guided in elaborating the system which gave to 
Japan an unprecedented era of peace and prosperity Evidence 
IS furnished not only by the system itself but also by the con- 
tents of a document generally called the Testament of lyeyasu^ 
though probably it was not fully compiled until the time of his 
giandson, lyemitsu (1623-1650) The great Tokugawa chief, 
though he munihcently patronized Buddhism and though he 
carried constantly in his bosom a miniature Buddhist image to 
which he asi nbed all bis success in the field and his safety in 
battle, took his ethical code from Confucius He held that the 
basis of all legislation and administration should be the five 
relations of sovereign and subject, parent and child, husband 
and wife, brother and sister, friend and friend The family 
was, in his eyes, the essential foundation of society, to be main- 
tained at all sacrifices Beyond these broad outlines of moral 
duty It was not deemed necessary to instruct the people There- 
fore out ot the hundred chapters forming the Testament only 
22 contain what can be called legal enactments, while 55 relate 
to administration and politics, 16 set forth moral maxims and 
reflections, and the remainder record illustrative episodes in the 
career of the author “No distinct line is drawn between law 
and morals, between the duty of a citizen and the virtues of a 
member of a family Substantive law is entirely wanting, just 
as It was wanting in the so-called constitution of Prince Shotoku 
Custom, as sanctioned by public observance, must be complied 
with in the civil affairs of life What required minute exposition 
was criminal law, the relations of soaal classes, etiquette, rank, 
precedence, admimstraiion and government 

Society under feudahsm had been moulded into three sharply 
defined groups, namely, first, the Throne and the court no Wes 
{kuge)y secondly, the military class {buke or samurai}, socM Dta^ 
and thirdly, the common people {hetmtn) These lines Haettona 
of cleavage were emphasized as much as possible TqUu^ 
by the Tokugawa rulers The divine origin of the 
mikado was held to separate him from contact with mundane 
affairs, and he was therefore sfhctly secluded m the palace at 
Kidto, his main function being to m^iate between his heavenly 
ancestors and his subjects, entrusting to the shogun and the 
samurai the duty of transacting all worldly busmess on behalf 
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of the state In obedience to this principle the mikado became 
a kmd of sacrosanct abstraction No one except his conscns 
and his chief ministers ever saw his face In the rare caocs 
v/hen he gave audience to a privileged subject, he sat behind a 
curtain, and when he went abroad, he lode m a closely shut car 
drawn by oxem A revenue of ten thousand k^iku of ricc — the 
equivalent of about as many guineas — was apportioned for his 
support,, and the right was reserved to him of conferring empty 
titles upon the bving and rank upon the dead IIis majesty had 
one wife, the empress {kdgo)^ necessarily taken from one of the 
five chosen families {go^sekke) of the Fujiwara, but he might also 
have twelve consorts, and if direct issue failed, the succession 
passed to one of the two princely families of Arisugawa and 
tushimi, adoption, however, being possible m the last resort 
The huge constituted the court nobility, consisting of 155 families 
all of whom traced their lineage to ancient mikados, they ranked 
far above the feudal chiefs, not excepting even the shogun, 
filled by right of heredity nearly all the oflices at the court, the 
emoluments attached being, however, a mere pittance, were 
entirely without the great estates which had belonged to them 
m ante-feudal times, and lived lives of proud poverty, occiip>ing 
themselves with the study of literature and the practice of music 
and art After the ku%$ and at a long distance below them in 
theoretical rank came the military families, who, as a class, 
were called buke or samurai Ihey had hereditary revenues, 
and they filled the administrative posts, these, too, being often 
hereditary The tliird, and by far the most numerous, section 
of the nation were the commoners {heimtn) They had no 
social status, were not allowed to carry swords, and possessed 
no income except what they could earn with their hands 
About 55 in every 1000 units of the nation were samurai, the 
latter’s wives and children being mcluded in this estimate 
Under the Hojo and the Ashikaga shoguns the holders of 
the great estates changed frequently according to the vicissi- 
tudes of thos^ troublesome times, but under the 
Tokugawa no change took place, and there thus 
grew up a landed nobility of the most permanent character 
Every one of these estates was a feudal kingdom, large or small, 
with Its own usages and its own laws, based on the general 
principles above indicated and liable to be judged accoiding to 
those principles by the shogun’s government (baku~/u) in Yedo 
A daimyo or feudal chief drew from the peasants on his estate 
the means of subsistence for himself and his retainers bor this 
purpose the produce of his estate was assessed by the shogun’s 
officials in koku (one koku — t8o 39 litres, worth about £i), and 
about one-half of the assessed amount went to the feudatory, 
the other half to the tillers of the soil Tne richest daimyo was 
Mayeda of Kaga, whose fief was assessed at a little over a million 
koku, his revenue thus being about half a million sterlmg Just 
as an empress had to be taken from one of five families designated 
to that distinction for all time, so a successor to the shogunate, 
failing direct heir, had to be selected from three families 
(sanke)^ namely, those of the daimyos of Owari, Kii and Mito, 
whose first representatives were three sons of lycyasu Out 
of the total body of 255 dairayos existing in the year 1862, 
141 were specially distinguished as fudat, cr hereditary v.issals 
of the Tokugawa house, and to 18 of these was strictly 
limited the perpetual privilege of filling all the high offices 
in the Yedo admimstration, while to 4 of them was reserved 
the special honour of supplying a regent (go-ta/ird) during the 
minority of the shogun Moreover, a fudat daimyo was of 
necessity appointed to the command of the fortress of 
Nijd in Kioto as well as of the great castles of Osaka and 
Fushiim, which lyeyasu designated the keys of the country 
No intermarriage might take place between membeis of the 
court nobility and the feudal houses without the consent of 
Yedo, no diaimyo might apply direct to the emperor for an 
official titk, or might put foot within the imperial district of 
Kioto without the shogun’s permit, and at all entrances to the 
region known as the Kwanto there were establislied guard- 
houses, where every one, of whatever rank, must submit to be 
exammed, in order to prevent the wives and children of the 


daimyos from secretly leaving Yedo for their own provinces 
In their journeys to and from Yedo every second year the feudal 
chiefs had to travel by one of two great highways, the Tokaido 
or the NakasendO, and as they moved with great retinues, 
these roads were provided v/ith a numbei of inns and tea-houses 
equipped in a sumptuous manner, and having an abundance of 
female servants, A puissant daimyo ’s procession often num- 
bered as many as looo retainers, and nothing illustrates more 
forcibly the wide interval that separated the soldier and the 
plebeian than the fact that at the appearance of the heralds who 
preceded these progresses all commoners who happened to be 
abroad had to kneel on the ground with bowed and uncovered 
heads, all wayside houses had to close the shutters of windows 
giving on the road, and none might venture to look down from a 
height on the passing magnate Any violation of these rules of 
etiquette exposed the violatoi to mstant death at the hands of 
the daiinyo’s retinue Moreover, the samurai and the heimin 
lived strictly apart A feudal chief had a castle which generally 
occupied a commanding position It was surrounded by from 
one to three broad moats, the innermost crowned with a high 
wall of huge cut stones, its trace arranged so as to give flank 
defence, which was further provided by pagoda-like towers 
placed at the salient angles Inside this wall stood the houses 
of the lugh officials on the outskirts of a park surrounding the 
residence of the daimy6 himself, and from the scarps of the moats 
or in the intervals between the rose houses for the militar> 
retainers, barrack-likc structures, provided, whenever possible, 
with small but artistically arranged and carefully tended gardens 
All this domain of the military was called yashiki m distinction 
to the fna 4 :ht (streets) where the despised commoners had their 
habitat 

The general body of the samurai received stipends and lived 
frugally Iheir pay was not reckoned in money it took tht 
form of so many rations of rice delivered from g^murtt 
their chief’s granaries A few had landed estates, 
usually bestowed in recognition of (onspicuous merit Thev 
were probably live finest type of hereditary soldiers the world 
ever produced Money and all devices for earning it they pro- 
foundly despised The right of w^earing a swoid was to them 
the highest conceivable privilege Ihcy counted themselves 
the guardians of their fiefs’ honour and of their countiy’s welfare 
At any moment they were prepared cheerfully to sacrifice their 
lives on the altar of loyalty Their word, once given, must never 
be violated The slightest insult to their honour might not be 
condoned Stoicism was a quality which they esteemed next 
to courage all outwaid display ot emotion must be suppressed 
1 he sword might never be drawn for a petty cause, but, if once 
drawn, must never be returned to its scabbard until it had done 
Its duty Martial exercises occupied much of their attention, 
but book learning also the> esteemed highl> The> were pro- 

foundly courteous towards each other, profoundly contemptuous 
towarcls the commoner, whatever his wealth Filial piety ranked 
next to loyalty in then code of r^thics Ihus the Conlucian 
maxim, endorsed explicitly in the Testament of lyeyasu, that a 
man must not live under the same sky with his fatlier’s mur- 
derer or his brother’s slayer, received must literal obedience 
and many instances oc c urred of vendettas pursued in the face of 
apparently insuperable difficulties and coasummatod after yeais 
of effort By the standard of modern mvirality the Japanese 
samurai would be counted ciuel Holding that death was the 
natural sequel of defeat and the only certain way of avoiding 
disgrace, he did not seek quarter himself or think of extendmg it 
to an enemy Yet in his treatment of the latter he loved to dis 
play courtesy until the supreme moment when all considerations 
of mercy were laid aside It cannot be doubted that the prac- 
tice of employing torture judicially tended to educate a mood 
of callousness towards suffering, or that the many idle hours of a 
military man’s life in time of peace encouraged a measure of 
dissipation But there does net seem to be any valid ground for 
concluding that either of these defects was conspicuous in 
the character of the Japanese samurai Faithlessness towards 
women was the greatest fault that can be laid to his door The 
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samurai lady claimed no privilege of timidity on account of her I position of penury and degradation, began to develop luxurious 


sex She knew how to die in the cause of honour just as readily 
as her husband, her father or her brother died, and conjugal 
fidelity did not rank as a virtue in her eyes, being regarded as a 
simple duty But her husband held marital faith in small 
esteem and ranked his wife far below his sword It has to be 
remembered that when we speak of a samurai’s suicide, there is 
no question of poison, the bullet, drowning or any comparatively 
painless manner of exit from the world The invariable method 
was to cut open the abdomen {hara-ktn or seppuku) and after- 
wards, if strength remained, the sword was turned against the 
throat To such endurance had the samurai trained himself 
that he went through this cruel ordeal without flinching in the 
smallest degree 

The heimin or commoners were divided into three classes — 
husbandmen, artisans and traders The farmer, as the nation 
Heimia labour, was counted the most respect- 

able among the bread-winners, and a cultivator 
of his own estate might even carry one sword but never two, 
that privilege being strictly reserved to a samurai The artisan, 
too, received much consideration, as is easily understood when 
we remember that included in his ranks were artists, sword- 
smiths, armourers, sculptors of sacred images or sword-furniture, 
( eramists and lacquerers Many artisans were in the permanent 
service of feudal chiefs from whom they received fixed salaries 
Tradesmen, however, were regarded with disdain and stood 
lowest of all in the social organization Too much despised to 
be even included in that organization were the eta (defiled 
folks) and the htmn (outcasts) The exact origin of these latter 
pariahs is uncertain, but the ancestors of the eta would seem to 
have been prisoners of war or the enslaved families of criminals 
To such people were assigned the defiling duties of tending tombs, 
disposing of the bodies of the dead, slaughtering animals or 
tanning hides The hinin were mendicants On them devolved 
the task of removing and burying the corpses of executed crimi- 
nals Living in segregated hamlets, forbidden to marry with 
heimin, still less with samurai, not allowed to eat, drink or 
associate with persons above their own class, the eta remained 
under the ban of ostracism from generation to generation, 
though many of them contrived to amass much wealth They 
were governed by their own headmen, and they had three 
chiefs, one residing m each of the cities of Yedo, Osaka and 
Kioto All these members of the submerged classes were 
relieved from proscription and admitted to the ranks of the 
commoners under the enlightened system of Meiji The 12th 
of October 1871 saw their enfranchisement, and at that date 
the census showed 287,111 eta and 695,689 hinin 

Naturally, as the unbroken peace of the Tokugawa regime 
became habitual, the mood of the nation underwent a change 
Decua0mad The samurai, no longer required to lead the frugal 
Pati of tbe life of camp or barracks, began to live beyond their 
Shoguomte incomes “ They found difficulty m meeting the 
pecuniary engagements of everyday existence, so that money 
acquired new importance in their eyes, and they gradually 
forfeited the respect which their traditional disinterestedness 
had won for them in the past ” At the same time the 
ibuses of feudalism were thrown into increased salience A 
large body of hereditary soldiers become an anomaly when 
fighting has passed even out of memory On the other 
hand, the agricultural and commercial classes acquired new 
importance The enormous sums disbursed every year in 
Yedo, for the maintenance of the great establishments 
which the feudal chiefs vied with each other in keeping there, 
enriched the merchants and traders so greatly that their 
scale of living underwent radical change Buddhism was a 
potent influence, but its ethical restraints were weakened by 
the conduct of its priests, who themselves often yielded to the 
temptation of the time The aristocracy adhered to its refined 
pastimes — performances of the No, tea reunions, poem 
composing, polo, football, equestrian archery, fencing and 
gambling — ^but the commoner, being excluded from all this 
realm and, at the same time, emerging rapidly from his old 


prc'^livities and to demand corresponding amusements Thus 
the theatre came into existence, the dancing giil and the 
jester found lucrative employment, a popular school of art 
was founded and quickly carried to perfection, the lupanar 
assumed unprecedented dimensions, rich and costly costumes 
acquired wide vogue in despite of sumptuary laws enacted 
from time to time, wrestling became an important institution, 
and plutocracy asserted itself in the face of caste distinctions 
Simultaneously with the change of social conditions thus 
taking place, history repeated itself at the shfigun’s court The 
substance of administrative power passed into the hands of a 
minister, its shadow alone remaining to the shogun During 
only two generations were the successors of lyeyasu able to resist 
this traditional tendency The representative of the third — 
lyetsuna (1661-1680) — succumbed to the machinations of an 
ambitious minister, Sakai Fakakiyo, and it may be said that from 
that time the nominal repository of administrative authority in 
Yedo was generally a species of magnificent recluse, secluded 
from contact with the outer world and seeing and hearing only 
through the eyes and ears of the ladies of his household In 
this respect the descendants of the great Tokugawa statesman 
found themselves reduced to a position precisely analogous to 
that of the emperor in Kioto Sovereign and shogun were 
alike mere abstractions so far as the practical work of 
government was concerned With the great mass of the feudal 
chiefs things fared similarly Ihese men who, in the days of 
Nobunaga, Hideyoshi and lyeyasu, had directed the policies of 
their fiefs and led their armies in the field, were gradually trans- 
formed, during the long peace of the Tokugawa era, into volup- 
tuous faineants or, at best, thoughtless dilettanti, willing to 
abandon the direction of their affairs to seneschals and mayors, 
who, while on the whole their administiation was able and 
loyal, found their account m contriving and perpetuating the 
effacement of their chiefs Thus, in effect, the government 
of the country, taken out of the hands of the shogun and the 
feudatories, fell into those of their vassals There were excep- 
tions, of course, but so rare as to be merely accidental 
Another important factor has to be noted It has been 
shown above that lyeyasu bestowed upon his three sons the rich 
fiefs of Owari, Kii (Kishu) and Mito, and that these three 
families exclusively enjoyed the privilege of furnishing an heir 
to the shogun should the latter be without direct issue Mito 
ought therefore to have been a most unlikely place for the 
conception and propagation of principles subversive of the 
shogun’s administrative autocracy Nevertheless, in the days 
of the second of the Mito chiefs at the close of the 17th century, 
there arose m that province a school of thinkers who, revolting 
against the ascendancy of Chinese literature and of Buddhism, 
devoted themselves to compiling a history such as should recall 
the attention of the nation to its own annals and revive its 
allegiance to Shinto It would seem that in patronizing the 
compilation of this great work the Mito chief was swayed by 
the spirit of pure patriotism and studentship, and that he 
discerned nothing of the goal to which the new researches must 
lead the litterati of his fief “ He and they, for the sake of 
history and without any thought of politics, undertook a retro- 
spect of their country’s annals, and their frank analysis furnished 
conclusive proof that the emperor was the prime source of 
administrative authority and that its independent exercise 
by a sh6gun must be regarded as a usurpation They did not 
attempt to give practical effect to their discoveries, the era was 
essentially academical But this galaxy of scholars projected 
into the future a light which burned with growing force in each 
succeeding generation and ultimately burst into a flame which 
consumed feudalism and the shSgunate,” fused the nation into 
one, and restored the governing authority to the emperor 
Of course the Mito men were not alone m this matter many 
students subsequently trod in tKeir footsteps and many others 
sought to stem the tendency, but the net result was fatal to 
faith in the dual system of government Possibly had nothing 
occurred to furnish signal proof of the system’s practical defects, 
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It might have long survived this theoretical disapproval 
But the crisis caused by the advent of foreign ships and by the 
forceful renewal of foreign intercourse m the 19th century 
afforded convincing evidence of the shogunate’s incapacity to 
protect the state’s supposed interests and to enforce the tradi- 
tional policy of isolation which the nation had learned to con- 
sider essential to the empire’s integrity 
Another important factor made for the fall of the shogunate 
That factor was the traditional disaffection of the two great 
southern fiefs, Satsuma and Choshu When lyeyasu parcelled 
out the empire, he deemed it the wisest policy to leave these 
chieftains in full possession of their large estates But this 
measure, construed as an evidence of weakness rather than 
a token of liberality, neither won the allegiance of the big 
feudatories nor cooled their ambition Thus no sooner did 
the nation divide into two camps over the question of renewed 
foreign intercourse than men of the above clans, in concert 
with representatives of certain of the old court nobles, placed 
themselves at the head of a movement animated by two loudly 
proclaimed purposes restoration of the administration to the 
emperor, and expulsion of aliens Ihis latter aspiration under- 
went a radical change when the bombardment of the Satsuma 
capital, Kagoshima, and the destruction of the Choshu forts 
and ships at Shimonoseki proved conclusively to the Satsuma 
and Choshu clans that Japan in her unequipped and backward 
condition could not hope to stand for a moment against the 
Occident in arms But the unwelcome discovery was accom- 
panied by a conviction that only a thoroughly united nation 
might aspire to preserve its independence, and thus the abolition 
of the dual form of government became more than ever an 
article of public faith It is unnecessary to recount the suc- 
cessive incidents which conspired to undermine the shogun s 
authority, and to destroy the prestige of the Yedo administration 
Both had been reduced to vanishing quantities by the year 1866 
when Keiki succeeded to the shogunate 
Kciki, known historically as Yoshinobu, the last of the 
sh5guns, was a man of matured intellect and high capacities 
He had been put forward by the anti-foreign Conservatives 
for the succession to the shogunate in 1857 when the complica- 
tions of foreign intercourse were in their first stage of acuteness 
But, like many other intelligent Japanese, he had learned, 
in the interval between 1857 and 1866, that to keep her doors 
closed was an impossible task for Japan, and very quickly 
after taking the reins of office he recognized that national 
union could never be achieved while power was divided between 
Kioto and Yedo At this juncture there was addressed to 
him by Y6d6, chief of the great fosa fief, a memorial setting 
forth the hopelessness of the position in which the Yedo court 
now found itself, and urging that, in the interests of good 
government and m order that the nation’s united strength 
might be available to meet the exigencies of its new career, 
the administration should be restored to the emperor Keiki 
received this memorial m Kioto He immediately summoned 
a council of all the feudatories and high officials then in the 
Imperial city, announced to them his intention to lay down his 
office, and, the next day, presented his resignation to the 
sovereign This happened on the 14th of October 1867 
It must be ranked among the signal events of the world’s 
history, for it signified the voluntary surrender of kingly 
authority wielded uninterruptedly for nearly three centuries 
That the shogun’s resignation was tendered in good faith 
there can be no doubt, and had it been accepted in the same 
spirit, the great danger it involved might have been consum- 
mated without bloodshed or disorder But the clansmen of 
Satsuma and Choshu were distrustful One of the shogun’s 
first acts after assuming office had been to obtain from the throne 
an edict for imposing penalties on Choshu, and there was a 
precedent for suspecting that the renunciation of power by 
the shogun might merely prelude its resumption on a firmer 
basis Therefore steps were taken to induce the emperor, 
then a youth of fifteen, to issue a secret rescript to Satsuma 
and Chdshu, denouncing the shSgun as the nation’s enemy and 


enjoining his destruction At the same time all officials con- 
nected with the Tokugawa or suspected of sympathy with 
them were expelled from office in Kioto, and the shogun’s 
troops were deprived of the custody of the palace gates by 
methods which verged upon the use of armed force In the 
face of such provocation Keiki’s earnest efforts to restrain 
the indignation of his vassals and adherents failed rhe\ 
marched against Kioto and were defeated, whereupon Keiki left 
his castle at Osaka and retired to Yedo, where he subsequently 
made unconditional surrender to the Imperial army I here is 
little more to be set down on this page of the history Ihe 
Yedo court consented to lay aside its dignities and be stripped 
of its administrative authority, but all the lokugawa vassals 
and adherents did not prove equally placable There was resist- 
ance in the northern provinces, where the Aizu feudatory 
refused to abandon the lokugawa cause, there was an attempt 
to set up a rival candidate for the throne m the person of an 
Imperial prince who presided over the Uyeno Monastery in 
Yedo, and there was a wild essay on the part of the admiral 
of the shogun’s fleet to establish a republic in the island of 
Yezo But these were mere ripples on the surface of the broad 
stream which set towards the peaceful overthrow of the dual 
system of government and ultimately towards the fall of 
feudalism itself That this system, the outcome of five centuries 
of nearly continuous warfare, was swept away in almost as many 
weeks with little loss of life or destruction of property consti- 
tutes, perhaps, the most striking me ident, certainly the most 
momentous, in the history of the Japanese nation 

The Meijt Era — It must be remembered that when refer- 
ence IS made to the Japanese nation in connexion with these 
radical changes, only the nobles and the samurai are indicated 
— in other words, a section of the population representing about 
one-sixteenth of the whole Ihe bulk of the people — the 
agricultural, the industrial and the mercantile classes —remained 
outside the sphere of politics, not sharing the anti-forcign preju- 
dice, or taking any serious interest in the great questions of the 
time Foreigners often noted with surprise the contrast be- 
tween the fierce antipathy displayed towards them by certain 
samurai on the one hand, and the genial, hospitable reception 
given to them by the common people on the other History 
teaches that the latter was the natural disposition of the Japanese 
the former a mood educated bv spedal experiences Further, 
even the comparatively narrow statement that the restoration 
of the administrative power to the emperor was the work of the 
nobles and the samurai must be taken with limitations A 
majority of the nobles entertained no idea of any necessity for 
change They were either held fast in the vice of Tokugawa 
authority, or paralyzed by the sensuous seductions of the lives 
provided for them by the machinations of their retainers, who 
transferred the administrative authority of the fiefs to their 
own hands, leaving its shadow only to their lords It was among 
the retainers that longing-, for a new order of things were gene- 
rated Some of these men were sincere disciples of progress~a 
small band of students and deep thinkers who, looking through 
the narrow Dutc h window at Deshima, had caught a glimmering 
perception of the realities that lay beyond the horizon of their 
country’s prejudices But the influence of such Liberals was com- 
paratively insignificant Though they showed remarkable moral 
courage and tenacity of purpose, the age did not furnish anv 
strong object lesson to enforce their propaganda of progress 
The factors chiefly making for change were, first, the ambition 
of the southern clans to oust the Tokugawa, and, secondly, the 
samurai’s loyal instinct, reinforced by the teachings of his 
country’s history, by the revival of the Shinto cult, by the 
promptings of national enterprise, and by the object-lessons of 
foreign intercourse 

But though essentially imperialistic in its prime purposes, 
the revolution which involved the fall of the shogunate, and 
ultimately of feudalism, may be called democratic with cbmrseter 
regard to the personnel of tho^e who planned and oftbe 
directed it They were, for the most part, men with- 
out either official rank or social standing That is a point essential 
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to a dear understanding of the issue Fifty-five individuals may 
be said to have planned and carried out the overthrow of the 
Yedo administration, and only five of them were tcrntonal 
nobles Eight, belonging to the court nobility, laboured under 
the traditional disadvantages of their class, poverty and political 
insignificant e , and the remaming forty-two, the hearts and hands 
of the movement, may be described as ambitious youths, who 
sought to make a career for themselves in the first place, and 
for their country in the second ihe average age of the whole 
did not exceed thirty Ihere was another element for which 
any student of Japanese nistory might have been prepared the 
Satsiima samurai aimed originally not merely at overthrowing 
the Tokugawa but also at obtaining the shogunate for their onn 
chief Possibly it would be unjust to say that all the leaders 
of the great southern clan harboured that idea But some of 
them certainly did, and not until they had consented to abandon 
the project did their union with Choshu, the other great southern 
clan, become possible — a union without which the revolution 
could scarcely have becm accomplished Ihis ambition of the 
Sdtsuma clansmen deserves speaal mention, because it bore 
remarkable fruit, it may be said to have laid the foundation of 
constitutional government in Japan hor, m consequence of 
the distrust engendered by such aspirations, the authors of the 
Restoration agreed that when the emperor assumed the rems of 
power, he should solemnly pledge himself to convene a deliber- 
ative assembly, to appoint to administrative posts men of 
intellect and erudition wherever they might be found, and to 
decide all measures in accordance with public opinion This 
promise, referred to frequently in later times as the Imperial 
oath at the Restoration, came to be acc ounted the basis of repre- 
sentative institutions, though in reality it was intended solely 
as a guarantee against the political asccndanc y of any one c Ian 
At the outset the neexssity of abolishing feudalism did not 
present itself clearly to the leaders of the revolution Their 
sole idea was the unification of the nation But 
JeudaUden came to consider closely the practical 

side of the problem, they understood how far it 
would lead them Evidently that one homogeneous system 
of law should replace the more or less heterogeneous systems 
operative m the various fiefs was essential, and such a 
substitution meant that the feudatories must be deprived 
of their local autonomy and, incidentally, of their control of 
local finances lhat was a stupendous change Hitherto each 
feudal chief had collected the revenues of his fief and had em- 
ployed them at will, subject to the sole condition of maintaining 
a body of troops proportionate to his income lie had been, and 
was still, an autocrat within the limits of his territory On the 
other hand, the active authors of the revolution were a small 
band of men mainly without prestige or territorial influence It 
was impossible that they should dictate any measure sensibly 
impairing the local and fiscal autonomy of the feudatories No 
power capable of enforcing such a measure existed at the time 
All the great political changes in Japan had formerly been 
preceded by wars culminating in the accession of some strong 
clan to supreme authority, whereas in this cAse there had been a 
displacement without a substitution — the lokugawa had been 
overthrown and no new administrators had been set up m their 
stead It was, moreover, certain that an attempt on the part of 
any one clan to constitute itself executor of the sovereign’s 
mandates would have stirred the other clans to vehement resist- 
ance In short, the leaders of the revolution found themselves 
pledged to a new theory of government without any machinery 
for carrying it into effect, or any means of abolishing the old 
practice An ingenious exit from this curious dilemma was 
devised by the young reformers They induced the feudal chiefs 
of Satsuma, Choshu, losa and Hizen, the four most powerful 
clans in the south, publicly to surrender their fiefs to the 
emperor, praying his majesty to reorganize them and to bring 
them ail under the same system of law In the case of Shicnazu, 
chief of Satsuma, and Y5d6, chief of Tosa; this act must stand to 
their credit as a noble sacrifice To them the exercise of power 
had been a reality, and the effort of surrendering it must have 


been correspondingly costly But the chiefs of Ch6shu and Hizen 
obeyed the suggestions of their principal vassals with little, if 
any, sense of the probable cost of obedience The same remark 
applies to all the other feudatories, with exceptions so rare as to 
emphasize the rule They had long been accustomed to abandon 
the management of their affairs to their leading clansmen, and 
they allowed themselves to follow the same guidance at this 
cnsis Out of more than 250 feudatories, only 17 hesitated to 
imitate the example of the four southern fiefs 
An explanation of this remarkable incident has been sought by 
supposing that the samurai of the various clans, when they 
advised a course so inconsistent with fidelity to motives 
the interests of their feudal chiefs, were influenced of the 
by motives of personal ambition, imagining that 
they themselves might find great opportunities under the new 
regime Some hope of that kind may fairly be assumed, and was 
certainly realized, in the case of the leading samurai of the four 
southern clans which headed the movement But it is plam 
that no sue h expectations can have been generally entertained 
The simplest explanation seems to be the true one -a certain 
course, indicated by the action of the four southern clans, was 
conceived to be m accord with the spirit of the Restoration, and 
not to adopt it would have been to shrink publicly from a sacrifice 
dictated by the principle of loyalty to the Throne — a pnne iple 
which had acquired supreme sanctity m the eyes of the men of 
that era There might have been some uncertainty about the 
initial step, but so soon as that was taken by the southern dans 
their example acquired compelling force History fehows that 
in political crises the Japanese samurai is generally ready to pay 
deference to certain canons of almost romantic morality 1 here 
was a fever of loyalty and of patriotism in the air of the year 
1869 Any one hesitating, for obviously selfish reasons, to adopt 
a precedent such as that offered by the procedure of the great 
southern clans, would have seemed to forfeit the right of calling 
himself a samurai But although the leaders of this remarkable 
movement now understood that they must contrive the total 
abolition of feudalism and build up a new administrative edifice 
on foundations of constitutional monarchy, they appreciated 
the necessity of advancing slowly towards a goal which stUll lay 
beyond the range of tbeir followers’ vision Ihus the first steps 
taken after the surrender of the fiefs were to appoint the feuda- 
tories to the position of governors in the districts over which they 
had previously ruled, to confirm the samurai in the possession 
of their incomes and official positions, to put an end to the dis- 
tinction between court nobles and territorial nobles, and to 
organize in Kioto a cabinet consisting of the leaders of the 
restoration Each new governor received onc-tenth of the 
income of the fief by way of emoluments, the pay of the officials 
and the samurai, as well as the administrative expenses of the 
distnct, was defrayed from the same source, and the residue, if 
any, was to pass into the treasury of the central government 
The defects of this svstem from a monarchical point of view 
soon became evident It did not give the power of either 
the purse or the sword to the sovereign The 1 Detects of 
recenucs of the administrative districts continued the First 
to be collected and disbursed by the former 
feudatories, who also retained the control of the troops, the 
right of appointmg and dismissing officiiis, and almost com- 
plete local autonomy A further radical step had to be 

taken, and the leaders of reform, seeing nothing better than 
to continue the method of procedure which had thus far proved 
so successful, contrived, first, that several of the administrative 
distncts should send m petitions offering to surrender their local 
autonomy and be brought under the direct rule of the central 
government, secondly, that a number of samurai should apply 
W permission' to lay aside their swords While thei nation was 
digesting the pnna^es embodied an these petitions, the govern- 
ment made preparations for further measures of reform The 
ex-chief of ^tsuma, who showed some umbrage because the 
services of his clan m promoting the restoration had not been 
more fully recognized, was induct to take high ministerial office, 
as were also the ex-chiefs of Choshu and Tosa^ Each of the four 
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great clans had now three representatives in the mmistry 
These clans were further persuaded to send to Tokyo — whither 
the emperor had moved hw court*--contingents of troops to 
form the nucleus of a national army Importance attaches to 
these details because the prmciplc of clan representation, 
illu'vtrated in the organization of the cabinet of 1871, continued 
to be approximately observed for many years in forming 
ministries, and ultimately became a target for the attacks of 
party )politirians 

On the 39th of August 1871 an Imperial decree announced 
the abolition rof the system of local autonomy, and the removal 
Aditpiiott 0t ot the temtonal nobles from the posts of governor 
Rmdicmi The taxes of the former fiefs were to be paid thence- 
Mmur^a forth mto the central treasury, all officials were to 
be appointed by the Impenal government, and the feudatories, 
retaining permanently an income of one-tenth of their original 
revenues, were to make fokyd their place of residence As for 
the samurai, they remained for the moment m possession of 
their hereditary pensions Radical as these changes seem, the 
disturbance caused by them was not great, since they left the 
incomes of the military class untouched Some of the incomes 
were for life only, but the majority were hereditary, and all had 
been granted in consideration of their holders devoting them- 
selves to military service Four hundred thousand men approxi- 
mately were m receipt of such emoluments, and the total amount 
annually taken from the taxpayers for this purpose was about 
£2,000,000 Plainly the nation would have to be relieved of 
this burden sooner or later Ihe samurai were essentially an 
element of the feudal system, and that they should survive the 
latter s fall would have been incongruous On the other hand, 
suddenly and wholly to deprive these men and their families — 
total of some two million persons — of the means of suhsistcni eon 
which they had hitherto relied with absolute confidence, and in 
return for which they and their forefathers had rendered faithful 
service, would have been an ac t of inhumanity It may easily 
be conceived that thu problem caused extreme perplexity to the 
administnitors of the new Japan They left it unsolved for the 
moment, trusting that time and the loyalty of the samurai them- 
selves would suggest some solution As for the feudal chiefs, 
who had now been deprived of all official statusand reduced to the 
position of private gentlemen, without even a patent of nobilitv 
to distinguish them from ordinary individuals, they did not find 
anything specially irksome or regrettable m their altered 
position No scrutiny had been macie into the contents of their 
treasuries They were allowed to retain unquestioned possession 
of all the accumulated funds 1 of their former fiefs, and they also 
became public creditors for annual allowances equal to one-tenth 
of their feudal revenues They had never previously been so 
pleasantly circumstanced It is true that they were entirely 
stripped of all administrative and military authority, but since 
their possession of such authority had been in most cases merely 
nominal, they only felt the change as a relief from responsibility 

By degrees public opinion began to declare itself with regard 
to the samurai If they were to be absorbed into the bulk of 
Trtatment people and to lose their fixed revenues, some 
0t the capital must be placed at their disposal to begin 
Samurai the World again The samurai themselves showed a 
noble faculty of resignation They had been a privileged class, 
but they had purchased their privileges with their blood and 
by serving as patterns of all the qualities most prized among 
Japanese national characteristics The record of their acts and 
the recognition of the people entitled them to look for munificent 
treatment at the hands of the government which they had been 
the means of setting up Yet none of these considerations 
blinded them to the painful fact that the time had passed them 
by, that no place existed for them in the new polity Many of 
them voluntarily stepped down mto the company of the peasant 
or the tradesman, and many others signified their willingness to 
join the ranks of common bread-winners if some aid was given 
to equip them for such a career After two years’ consideration 
the government took action A decree announced, m 1873, 
that the Treasury was prepared to commute the pensions of the 


samurai at the rate of six years’ purchase for hereditary pensions 
and four years for life pensions -one-half of the commutation to 
be paid in cash, and one-half m bonds bearing interest at the 
rate of 8 % It will be seen that a perpetual pension of £10 
would be exchanged for a payment of £30 in cash, together 
with securities giving an income of £2, 8s , and that a £10 life 
pensioner received £20 in cash and securities yielding £1, 12s 
annually It is scarcely credible that the samurai should have 
accepted such an arrangement Something, perhaps, must be 
ascribed to th ir want of busmess knowledge, but the general 
explanation is that they made a large sacrifice in the interests 
of their country Nothing m all their career as soldiers became 
them better than their manner of abandoning it They were 
told that they might lay aside their swords, and many of them 
did so, though from time immemorial they had cherished the 
sword as the mark of a gentleman, the most precious possession 
of a warrior, and the one outward evidence that distinguished 
men of their order from common toilers after gain They saw 
themselves deprived of the ir military employment, were invited 
to surrender more than one-half of the income it brought, and 
knew that they were unprepared alike by education and by 
tiadition to earn bread in any calling save that of arms Yet, 
at the invitation of a government which they had helped to 
establish, many of them bowed their heads quietly to this ‘^harp 
reverse of fortune It was certainly a striking instance of tlu 
fortitude and resignation which the c reed of the samurai required 
him to display in the presence of advcrsitv As yet, however, 
the government s measures with regard to the samurai were not 
compulsory Men laid aside their swords and commuted their 
pensions at their own option 

Meanwhile differences of opinion began to occur among the 
leaders of progress themselves Coalitions formed for destruc- 
tive purposes are often found unable to endure the 
strain of constructive efforts Such lack of cohesion ra^amor/ 
might easily have been foreseen m the case of the 
Japanese reformers Young men without experience of public 
affairs, 01 special education to ht them for responsible posts, 
found the duty suddenly imposed on them not only of devising 
administrative and fiscal systems universally applicable to a 
nation hitherto divided into a congeries of scmi-independent prin- 
cipalities, but also of shaping the country’s demeanour towards 
novel problems of foreign intercourse and alien civilization So 
long as the heat of their assault upon the shSgunate fused them 
into a homogeneous party they worked together successfully 
But when they had to build a brand-new edifice on the rums of 
a still vivid past, it was inevitable that their opinions should 
vary as to the nature of the materials to be employed In this 
divergence of views many of the capital me idents of Japan s 
modem history had their origin Of the fifty-five men whose 
united efforts had compassed the fall of the shOgunate, five 
stood conspicuous above their colleagues Ihey were Iwakura 
and banjo, court nobles, Saigo and Okubo, samurai of Satsuma, 
and Kido, a s imurai of Choshu In the second rank came many 
men of great gifts, whose youth alone disqualified them for 
prommente — Ito, the constructive statesaian of the Meiji era, 
who inspired nearly all the important measures of the time, 
though he did not openly figure as their originator, Inouye, 
who never laiked a resource or swerved from the dictates of 
loyalty, Okuma, a politician of subtle, versatile and vigorous 
intellect, Itagaki, the Rousseau of his era, and a score of others 
created by the extraordinary circumstances with which they had 
to deal But the five first mentioned were the captains, the rest 
only lieutenants Among the five, four were sinc'ere rcformer^ 
— not free, of course, from selfish motives, but truthfully bent 
upon promoting the interests of their country before all other 
aims The fifth, Saigo Takamori, was a man in whom bound- 
less ambition lay concealed under quahties of the noblest and 
most endurmg type His absolute freedom from every trace 
of sordidness gave currency to a belief that his aims were of the 
sunplest , the story of his career satisfied the highest amons 
of the samurai , his massive physique, commanding presenc e and 
sunny aspect impressed and attracted even those who had no 
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opportunity of admiring his life of self-sacrific mg effort or appre- 
ciating the remarkable military talent he possessed In the first 
part of his career, the elevation of his clan to supreme power 
seems to have been his sole motive, but subsequently personal 
ambition appears to have swayed him To the consummation 
of either object the preservation of the military class was essen- 
tial By the swords of the samurai alone could a new tmpertum 
tn tntpeno be carved out On the other hand, Saigo’s colleagues 
in the ministry saw dearly not only that the samurai were an 
unwarrantable burden on the nation, but also that their con- 
tinued existence after the fall of feudalism would be a menace to 
public peace as well as an anomaly Therefore they took the 
steps already described, and followed them by a conscription law, 
making every adult male liable for military service without 
regard to his social standing It is easy to conceive how pain- 
fully unwelcome this conscription law proved to the samurai 
Many of them were not unwilling to commute their pensions, 
since their creed had always forbidden them to care for money 
Many of them were not unwilling to abandon the habit of 
carrying swords, since the adoption of foreign costume rendered 
such a custom incongruous and inconvenient But very few of 
them could readily consent to step down from their cherished 
position as the military class, and relinquish their traditional 
title to bear the whole responsibility and enjoy the whole honour 
of fighting their country’s battles Ihe\ had supposed, not 
unreasonably, that service in the army and navy would be 
reserved exclusively for them and their sons, whereas now the 
commonest rustic, mechanic or tradesman would be equally 
eligible 

While the pain of this blow was still fresh there occurred a 
trouble with Korea The little state had behaved with insulting 
Split contumely, and when Japan’s course came to be 
Mmoogtbe debated m lokyO, a disruption resulted in the 
Reformers ranks of the reformers Saigo saw in a foreign 
war the sole remaining chance of achieving his ambition by 
lawful means The government’s conscription scheme, yet in 
Its infancy, had not produced even the skeleton of an army If 
Korea had to be conquered, the samurai must be employed, 
and their employment would mean, if not their rehabilitation, at 
least their organization into a force which, under Saigo’s leader- 
ship, might dictate a new policy Other members of the cabinet 
believed that the nation would be disgraced if it tamely endured 
Korea’s insults Thus several influential voices swelled the 
clamour for war But a peace party offered strenuous opposi- 
tion Its members saw the collateral issues of the problem, 
and declared that the c ountry must not think of taking up arms 
during a period of radical transition I he final discussion took 
place in the emperor’s presence 1 he advocates of peace under- 
stood the national significance of the issue and perceived that 
they were debating, not merely whether there should be peace 
or war, but whether the country should halt or advance on its 
newly adopted path of progress They prevailed, and four 
members of the cabinet, including Saigo, resigned 1 his rupture 
was destined to have far-reaching consequences One of the 
seceders immediately raised the standard of revolt Among the 
devices employed by him to win adherents was an attempt to 
fan into flame the dying embers of the anti-foreign sentiment 
The government easily crushed the insurrection Another 
seceder was Itagaki laisuke I he third and most prominent 
was Saigo, who seems to have concluded from that moment that 
he must abandon his aims or achieve them by force He retired 
to his native province of Satsuma, and applied his whole re- 
sources, his great reputation and the devotecl loyalty of a number 
of able followers to organizing and equipping a strong body of 
samurai Matters were facilitated for him by the conservatism 
of the celebrated Shimazu Saburo, former chief of Satsuma, who, 
though not opposed to foreign intercourse, had been revolted 
by the wholesale iconoclasm of the time, and by the indis- 
cnminate rejection of Japanese customs in favour of foreign 
He protested vehemently "gainst what seemed to him a slavish 
abandonment of the nation’s individuality, and finding his 
protest fruitless, he set himself to preserve in his own distant 


province, where the writ of the Yedo government had never 
run, the fashions, institutions and customs which his former 
colleagues in the administration were ruthlessly rejecting 
Satsuma thus became a centre of conservative influences, 
among which Saigo and his constantly augmenting band of 
samurai found a congenial environment During four years 
this breach between the central government and the southern 
clan grew constantl) 

In the meanwhile (1876) two extreme measures were adopted 
by the government a veto on the wearing of swords, and an 
edict ordering the compulsory commutation of 
pensions and allowances received by the nobles Bind ^bojutoa of 
the samurai Three years previously the discarding Sworrf- 
of swords had been declared optional, and a scheme of peering aad 
voluntary commutation had been announced Many 
had bowed quietly to the spirit of these enactments But 
many still retained their swords and drew their pensions as of 
old, obstructing, in the former respect, the government’s pro- 
jects for the reorganization of society, and imposing, in the latter, 
an intolerable burden on the resources of the treasury The 
government thought that the time had come, and that its 
own strength suffix cd, to substitute ( ompulsion for persuasion 
The financial measure — which was contrived so as to effect the 
smallest pension-holders least injuriously — evoked no complaint 
The samurai remained faithful to the creed which forbade them 
to be concerned about money But the veto against sword- 
wcarmg overtaxed the patience of the extreme Conservatives 
It seemed to them that all the most honoured traditions of their 
country were being ruthlessly sacrificed on the altar of alien 
innovations Armed protests ensued A few score of samurai 
e(}uipping themselves with the hauberks and weapons of old 
times, fell upon the garrison of a castle, killed or wounded some 
300, and then, retiring to an adjacent mountain, died by their 
own hands Their example found imitators in two other places, 
and finally the Satsuma samurai rose in arms under Saigo 

This was an insurrection very different m dimensions and 
motives from the outbreaks that had pre( eded it During four 
years the preparations of the Satsuma men had been satsuma 
unremitting They were equipped with rifles and insurrec' 
cannon, they numbered some 30,000, they were all of 
the military class, and in addition to high training in western 
tactics and in the use of modern arms of precision, they knew 
how to wield that formidable weapon, the Japanese sword, 
of which their opponents were for the most part ignorant 
Ostensibly their object was to restore the samurai to their old 
supremacy, and to secure for them all the posts in the army, the 
navy ami the administration But although they doubtless 
entertained that intention, it was put forward mainly with the 
hope of winning the co-operation of the military class throughout 
the empire Ihe real purpose of the revolt was to secure the 
governing power for Satsuma A bitter struggle ensued 
Beginning on the 29th of January 1877, it was brought to a close 
on the 24th of September by the death, voluntary or in battle, 
of all the rebel leaders 13uring that period the number of men 
engaged on the government’s side had been 66,000 and the 
number on the side of the rebels 40,000, out of which total the 
killed and wounded aggregated 35,000, or 33 % of the whole 
Had the government’s troops been finally defeated, there can be 
no doubt that the samurai’s exclusive title to man and direct 
the army and navy would have been re-established, and Japan 
would have found herself permanently saddled with a militarj 
class, heavily burdening her finances, seriously impeding her 
progress towards constitutional government, and perpetuating 
all the abuses incidental to a policy in which the power of the 
sword rests entirely in the hands of one section of the people 
The nation scarcely appreciated the great issues that were at 
stake It found more interest in the struggle as furnishing .1 
conclusive test of the efficiency of the new military system com 
pared with the old The army sent to quell the insurrection 
consisted of recruits drawn indiscriminately from every class of 
the people Viewed in the light of history, it was an army of 
commoners, deficient in the fighting instinct, and traditionally 
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demoralized for all purposes of resistance to the military class 
The Satsuma insurgents, on the contrary, represented the flower 
of the samurai, long trained for this very struggle, and led by 
men whom the nation regarded as its bravest captains The 
result dispelled all doubts about the fighting quality of the people 
dt large 

Concurrently with these events the government diligently 
endeavoured to equip the country with all the paraphernalia of 
Occidental civilization It is easy to understand that 
Vrogress master-minds of the era, who had planned and 

carried out the Restoration, continued to take the lead 
in all paths of progress Their intellectual superiority entitled 
them to ac t as guides , they had enjoyed exceptional opportunities 
of acquiring enlightenment by visits to Europe and America, 
and the Japanese people had not yet lost the habit of looking to 
officialdom for every initiative But the spectacle thus pre- 
sented to foreign onlookers was not altogether without dis- 
quieting suggestions The government’s reforms seemed to 
outstrip the nation’s readiness for them, and the results wore 
an dir of some artificiality and confusion Englishmen were 
employed to superintend the building of railways, the erection 
of telegraphs, the construction of lighthouses and the organiza- 
tion of a navy To Frenchmen was entrusted the work of re- 
casting the laws and training the army in strategy and tactics 
Educational affairs, the organization of a postal service, the 
improvement of agriculture and the work of colonization were 
supervised b> Americans The teaching of medical science, the 
compilation of a commercial code, the elaboration of a system 
of local government, and ultimately the training of military 
officers were assigned to Germans For instruction m sculptuie 
and painting Italians were engaged Was it possible that so 
many novelties should be successfully assimilated, or that the 
nation should adapt itself to systems planned by a motley band 
of aliens who knew nothing of its character and customs? 
Ihese questions did not trouble the Japanese nearly so much as 
they troubled strangers The truth is that conservatism was 
not really required to make the great sacrifices suggested by 
appearances Among all the innovations of the era the only 
one that a Japanese could not lay aside at will was the new 
fashion of dressing the hair He abandoned the queue irrevo- 
cably But for the rest he lived a dual life During hours of 
duty he wore a fine uniform, shaped and decorated in foreign 
style But so soon as he stepped out of office or off paracie, 
he reverted to his own comfortable and picturescjue costume 
Handsome houses were built and furnished according to Western 
models But each had an annex where alcoves, verandas, 
matted floors and paper sliding doors continued to do traditional 
duty Beefsteaks, beer, “ grape-wine,” knives and forks came 
into use on occasion But ru e-bowls and chopsticks held their 
everyday place as of old In a word, though the Japanese 
adopted every convenient and serviceable attribute of foreign 
civilization, such as railways, steamships, telegraphs, post- 
offices, banks and machinery of all kinds , though they accepted 
Occidental sciences and, to a large extent. Occidental philo- 
sophies, though they recognized the superionty of European 
jurisprudence and set themselves to bring their laws into accord 
with It, they nevertheless preserved the essentials of their own 
mode of life and never lost their individuality A remarkable 
spirit of liberalism and a fine eclectic instinct were needed for 
the part they acted, but they did no radical violence to their own 
traditions, creeds and conventions There was indeed a certain 
element of incongruity and even grotesqueness in the nation’s 
doings Old people cannot fit their feet to new roads without 
some clumsiness I he Japanese had grown very old in their 
special paths, and their novel departure was occasionally dis- 
figured by solecisms The refined taste that guided them un 
erringly in all the affairs of life as they had been accustomed to 
live It, seemed to fail them signally when thev emerged into an 
alien atmosphere They have given their proofs, however It 
is now seen that the apparently excessive rapidity of their pro- 
gress did not overtax their capacities , that they have emerged 
safely from their destructive era and carried their constructive 


career within reach of certain success, and that while they have 
still to develop some of the traits of their new civilization, there 
IS no prospect whatever of its proving ultimately unsuited to 
them 

After the Satsuma rebellion, nothing disturbed the even tenor 
of Japan’s domestic politics except an attempt on the part of 
•^ome of her people to force the growth of parlia- 
mentary government It is evident that the united ment*ot 
effort made by the fiefs to overthrow the system Repre~ 

of dual government and wrest the administrative »cntati\e 

power from the shogun could have only one logical 
outcome the combined exercise of the recovered 
power by those who had been instrumental in recovering it 
1 hat was the meaning of the oath taken by the emperor at the 
Restoration, when the youthful sovereign was made to say 
that wise counsels should be widely sought, and all things 
determined by public discussion But the framers of the 
oath had the samurai alone in view Into their considera- 
tion the common people — farmers, mechanics, tradesmen 
— did not enter at all, nor had the common people them- 
selves any idea of advancing a claim to be considered A 
voice in the administration would have been to them an embar- 
rassing rather than a pleasing privilege Thus the first delibera- 
tive assembly was composed of nobles and samurai only A 
mere debating club without any legislative authority, it was 
permanently dissolved after two sessions Possibly the problem 
of a parliament might have been long postponed after that 
fiasco, had it not found an ardent advocate m Itagaki Taisuke 
(afterwards Count Itagaki) A losa samurai conspicuous as a 
leader of the restoration movement, Itagaki was among the advo- 
cates of recourse to strong measures against Korea in 1873, and 
his failure to carry his point, supplemented by a belief that a 
large section of public opinion would have supported him had 
there been any machinery for appealing to it, gave fresh impetus 
to his faith in constitutional government Resigning c;ffice on 
account of the Korean question, he became the nucleus of 
agitation in favour of a parliamentary system, and under his 
banner were enrolled not only discontented samurai but also 
many of the young men who, returning from direct observation 
of the working of constitutional systems in Europe or America, 
and failing to obtain official posts in Japan, attributed their 
failure to the oligarchical form of their country’s polity Thus 
in the interval between 1873 ^^77 there were two centres of 

disturbance m Japan one in Satsuma, where Saigo figured 
as leader, the other in Tosa, under Itagaki’s guidance When 
the Satsuma men appealed to arms in 1877, a widespread appre- 
hension prevailed lest the Tosa politicians should throw in their 
lot with the insurgents Such a fear had its origin in failure to 
understand the object of the one side or to appreciate the sin- 
cerity of the other Saigo and his adherents fought to sub- 
stitute a Satsuma clique for the oligarchy already in power 
Itagaki and his followers struggled for constitutional institutions 
The two could not have anything in common There was con- 
sequently no coalition But the Tosa agitators did not neglect 
to make capital out of the embarrassment caused by the Satsuma 
rebellion While the struggle was at its height, they addressed 
to the government a memorial, charging the administration with 
oppressive measures to restrain the voice of public opinion, 
with usurpation of power to the exclusion of the nation at large, 
and with levelling downwards instead of upwards, since the 
samurai had been reduced to the rank of commoners, whereas 
the commoners should have been educated up to the standard 
of the samurai This memorial asked for a representative 
assembly and talked of popular rights But since the document 
admitted that the people were uneducated, it is plain that there 
cannot have been any serious idea of giving them a share in the 
administration In fact, the Tosa Liberals were not really con- 
tending for popular representation in the full sense of the term 
What they wanted was the creation of some machinery for 
securing to the samurai at large a voice in the management of 
state affairs They chafed against the fact that, whereas the 
efforts and sacrifices demanded bv the Restoration had fallen 
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equally on the whole military class, the official pnzes under die 
new system were monopolized by a small coterie of men belonging 
to the four prmcipal clans It is on record that Itag:^i would 
have been content originally with an assembly consisting half 
of officials, half of non-official samurai, and not including any 
popular element whatever 

But the government did not bclie\e that the time had come 
even for a measure such as the losa Liberals advocated Ihe 
statesmen in power conceived that the nation must be educated 
up to constitutional standards, and that the first step should be 
to provide an official model Accordingly, m 1874, arrange- 
ments were made for periodically convening an assembly of 
prefectural governors, m order that they might act as ( hannels 
of communication betw'een the central authorities and the 
provincial population, and mutually exchange ideas as to the 
safest and most effective methods of encouragingprogress within 
the limits of their jurisdictions This was intended to be the 
embryo of representative institutions But the governors, 
being officials appointed by the cabinet, did not bear m anv sense 
the character of popular nominees, nor could it even be said that 
they reflected the public feeling of the districts they adminis- 
tered, for their habitual and natural tendency was to try, by 
means of heroic object lessons, to win the people’s allegiance to 
the government’s progressive policy, rather than to lonvincc 
the government of the danger of overstepping the people’s 
capacities 

Ihese conventions of local officials had no legislative power 
whatever The foundations of a body for discharging that 
function were laid in 187 15, when a senate \^enYo-in) was organized 
It consisted of official nominees, and its duty was to discuss and 
revise all laws and ordinances prior to their promulgation It 
18 to be noted, however, that expediency not less than a spirit 
of progress presided at the creation of the senate Into its ranks 
were drafted a number of men for whom no places could be 
found m the executive, and who, without some official employ- 
ment, would have been drawn into the current of disaffection 
From that point of view the senate soon came to be regarded as a 
kind of hospital for administrative invalids, but undoubtedly 
Its discharge of quasi-legislative functions proved suggestive, 
useful and instructive 

The second meeting of the provincial governors had just been 
prorogued when, in the spring of 1878, the great minister, Okubo 
AMMmtiiaa Toshimitsu, was assassinated Okubo, uniformly 
tioa 0/ ready to bear the heaviest burden of responsibility 

Okuba, in every political complication, had stood promi- 

nently before the nation as Saigo’s opponent* He fell under the 
swords of Saigo’s sympathizers They immediately surrendered 
themselves to justice, having taken previous care to circulate 
a statement of motives, which showed that they ranked the 
government’s failure to establish representative institutions as a 
sin scarcely less heinous than its alleged abuses of power Well- 
informed followers of Saigo could never have been sincere 
believers in representative institutions* These men belonged to 
a province far removed from the scene of Saigo’s desperate 
struggle But the broad fact that they had scaled with their 
Hfe-blood an appeal for a political change indicated the exist- 
ence of a strong public conviction which would derive further 
strength from their act The Japanese are essentially a brave 
people Throughout the troublous events that preceded and 
followed the Restoration, it is not possible to point to one man 
whose obedience to duty or conviction was visibly weakened 
by prospects of personal penl Okubo’s assassination did not 
alarm any of his colleagues, but they understood its suggestive- 
ness, and hastened to give effect to a previously formed resolve 

Two months after Okubo’s death, an edict announced that 
elective assemblies should forthwith be established in various 
Local prefectures and cities These assemblies were to con- 
sist of members having a high property qualification, 
elected by voters having one-half of that qualifica- 
tion; the voting to be by signed ballot, and the session to last for 
one month in the spring of each year As to their functions, they 
were to determine the method of levying and spending local 


taxes, subject to approval by the minister of state for home 
affairs, to scrutinize the accounts for the previous year, and, if 
necessary, to present petitions to the central government 
Thus the foundations of genuine representative institutions were 
laid It IS true that legislative power was not vested in the 
local assemblies, but in all other important respects they dis- 
charged parliamentary duties Their history need not be related 
at any length Sometimes they came into violent collision with 
the governor of the prefecture, and unsightly struggles resulted 
The governors were disposed to advocate public works which 
the people considered extravagant, and further, as years went 
by, and as political organizations grew stronger, th^-e was found 
m each assembly a group of men ready to oppose the governor 
simply because of his official status But on the whole the 
system worked well The local assemblies served as training 
schools for the future parliament, and their members showed 
devotion to public duty as well as considerable aptitude for 
debate 

This was not what Itagaki and his followers wanted Then 
purpose was to overthrow the clique of clansmen who, holding 
the reins of administrative power, monopolized the The Liberal 
prizes of officialdom Towards the consummation Pony 
of such an aim the local assemblies helped little Itagaki re- 
doubled his agitation He organized his fellow-thinkers into 
an association called pyfito (Liberals), the first political party in 
Japan, to whose ranks there very soon gravitated several men 
who had been in office and resented the loss of it, many that had 
never been m office and desired to be, and a still greater number 
who sincerely believed in the principles of political libert> , but 
had not yet considered the possibility of immediately adapting 
such principles to Japan’s case It was in the nature of things 
that an association of this kind, professing such doctrines, 
should present a picturesque aspect to the public, and that its 
collisions with the authoiities should invite popular sympalhv 
Nor were collisions infrequent For the government, arguing 
that if the nation was not ready for rcpi esentative institutions 
neither was it ready for full freedom of speech or of public 
meeting, legislated consistently with that theory, and entrusted 
to the police large powers of control over the press and the plat- 
form Ihe exercise of these powers often created situations in 
which the Liberals were able to pose as victims of official tyrann> , 
so that they grew m populanty and the contagion of political 
agitation spread 

Three years later (1881) another split occurred in the ranks 
of the ruling oligarchy Okuma Shigenobu (afterwards Count 
Okuma) seeded from the administration, and was 
followeci by a number of able men who had owed grcaaut 
their appointments to his patronage, or who, dunng Pony 
ms tenure of office as mintster of finance, had passed under 
the influence of his powerful personalitv If Itagaki be 
called the Rousseau of Japan, Okuma may be regarded as the 
Peel To remarkable financial ability and a lucid, vigorous 
judgment he added the faculty of placing himself on the crest 
of any wave which a genuine aura ^pulans had begun to swell] 
He, too, inscribed on his banner of revolt against the oligarchy 
the motto “ constitutional government,” and it might have been 
expected that his followers would join hands with those of 
Itagaki, since the avowed political purpose of both was identical* 
They did* nothing of the kindi Okuma organized an inde- 
pendent party, calling themselves Progressists (skimpoto), who 
not only stood aloof from the Liberals but even assumed an 
attitude hostile to them This fact is eloquent* It shows that 
Japan’s first political parties were grouped, not about principles, 
but about pe’-sons Hence an inevitable lack of cohesion among 
their elements and a constant tendency to break up into cave 
and coteries These are the characteristics that render the story 
of political evolution in Japan so perplexing to a foreign student 
He looks for differences of platform and finds none Just as a 
true Liberal must be a Progressist; and a true Progressist a Liberal, 
so, though each may cast his profession of faith in a mould t of 
different phrases, the ultimate shape must be the same* The 
mainsprings of early political agitation in Japan were personal 
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grievances aaid a desire to wrest the administrative power iromi 
the hands oi the statesmen who had held it so long as to overtax 
the patience of i their nvals He that searches for profound 
moral or ethical bases will be disappointed There were no 
Conservatives Society was permeated with the spirit of progress 
In a comparative sense the epithet “ Conservative ” might have 
been applied to the statesmen who proposed to defer parliamen- 
tary institutions until the people, as distinguished from the 
former samurai, had been in some measure prepared for such an 
innovation. But since these very statesmen were the guiding 
spirits of the whole Meiji revolution, it was plain that their 
convictions must be radical, and that, unless they did v lolence 
to their record, they must finally lead the country to representa-* 
tive institutions, the logical sequel of their own reforms 

Okubo’s assassination had been followed, m 1878, by an edict 
announcing the establishment of local assemblies Okuma’s 
secession m 1881 was followed by an edict announcing that a 
national assembly would be convened in 1891. 

The political parties, having now virtually attained their 
object, nrught have been expected to desist from further agita- 
Aiff/ another task to perform — 

Ooverao that of disseminating anti-ofhc lal prejudices among 
mtnt the future electors Ihey worked diligently, and 
Agitation undisputed field, for no one was put 

forward to champion the government’s cause The campaign 
was not always conducted on lawful lines There were plots to 
assassinate ministers , there was an attempt to employ dynamite, 
and there was a scheme to foment an insurrection in Korea 
On the other hand, dispersals of political meetmgs by order of 
police inspectors, and suspension or suppression of newspapers 
by the unchallengeable verdict of a minister for home affairs, 
were common occurrence^ The breach widened steadily 
It is true that Okuma rejoined the cabinet for a time in 1887, 
but he retired again in circumstances that aggravated his party’s 
hostility to officialdom In short, during the ten years imme- 
diately prior to the opening of the first parliament, an anti- 
go vemment propaganda was incessantly preached from the 
platform and in the press 

Meanwhile the statesmen in power resolutely pursued their 
path of progressive reform ihey codified the civd and penal 
laws, remodelling them on Western bases, they brought a vast 
number of affairs within the scope of minute regulations, they 
rescued the finances from confusion and restored them to a sound 
condition j they recast the whole framework of local government, 
they organized a great national bank, and established a network 
of subordinate institutions throughout the country, they 
pushed on the work of railway construction, and successfully 
enlisted private enterprise in its cause, they steadily extended 
the postal and telegraphic services, they economized public 
expenditures so that the state’s income always exceeded its 
outlays, they laid the foundations of a strong mercantile marine, 
they instituted a system of postal savmgs-bajiks , they under- 
took large schemes of harbour improvement and road-naoking , 
they planned and put into operation an extensive programme 
of riparian improvement , they made c ml service appointments 
depend on competitive examination, they sent numbers of 
students to Europe and America to complete their studies, and 
by tactful, persevering diplomacy they gradually introduced 
a new tone into the empire’s relations with foreign powers 
Japan’s affairs were never better administered 

In 1890 the Constitution was promulgated Imposing cere- 
monies marked the event All the nation’s notables were 
Tba Coaati- ‘summoned to the palace to witness the delivery 
imtion of of the important document by the sovereign to the 
I € 90 * prime minister, salvos of artiBery were fired, the 

cities were illuminated, and the people kept holiday Marquis 
(afterwards Prmce) Ito directed the framing of the Constitution 
He had visited the Occident for the purpose of investigating 
the development of parliamentary institutions and studying 
their practical working His name is connected with nearly 
every great work of constructive statesmanship in the history of 
new J^pan, and perhaps the crown of his legislative career was 


the draftii^ of the Constitution, to which the Japanese people 
point proudly as the only charter of the kind voluntanly given 
by a sovereign to his subjects In other countries such conces- 
sions were always the outcome of long struggles between ruler 
and tulcd In Japan the emperor freely dnested himself of a 
portion of his prerogatives and transferred them to the people 
That view of the case, as may be seen from the story told aliove, 
H not untinged with romance , but in a general sense it is true 
No incident in Japan’s mtxlern career seemed more hazard- 
ous than this sudden plunge into parliamentary institutions 
There had been some preparation Provincial assem- Working 
blies had partially familiarized the people with the ^itbo 

methods of deliberative bodies But provincial Sgatam 

assemblies were at best petty arenas— places where the 
making or mending of roads, and the policing and sanitation of 
villages came up for discussion, and where political parties 
exercised no legislative function nor found an> opportunity to 
attack the government or to debate problems of national interes't 
Thus the < onvening of a diet and the sudden transfer of financial 
and legislativT aiithoritv from the throne and its entourage of 
tried statesmen to the hands of men whose qualifications for 
public life rested on the vei diet of electors, themselves apparently 
devoid of all light to guide their c hoice— this sweeping mnovation 
seemed likely to tax severely, if not to overtax completely, the 
progressive capacities of the nation What enhanced the inter- 
est of the situation was that the oligarchs who held the adminis- 
trative power had taken no pains to win a following in the 
political field Knowing that the opening of the Diet would be 
a veritable letting loose of the dogs of war, an unmuzzling of the 
agitators whose mouths had hitherto been partly closed by legal 
restru tions upon free speec h, but who would now enio> complete 
immunity within the walls of the assembly whatever the nature 
of their utteranc es— foreseeing all this, the statesmen of the day 
nevertheless stood severely aloof from alliances of every kind, 
and discharged their administrative functions with apparent 
indifference to the changes that popular representation could not 
fail to induce 1 his somewhat inexplicable display of unconcern 
became partially intelligible when the constitution was promul 
gated, for it then appeared that the cabinet’s tenure of office was 
to depend solely on the emperor’s will, that ministers were to 
take their mandate from the Ihronc, not from parliament 
This fa< t was merely an outcome of the theory underlying every 
j>art of the Japanese polity Laws might be redrafted, institu- 
tions remodelled, systems recast, but amid all changes and 
mutations one steady point must be carefully preserved, the 
Ihronc The makers of new Japan understoocJ that so long as 
the sanctity and inviolability of the Imperial prerogatives could 
l>e preserved, the nation would be held by a strong anchor from 
drifting into dangerous waters They laboured under no mis- 
apprehension about the inevitable issue of their work m framing 
the constitution They knew very well that party cabinets are 
an essential outcome of representative institutions, and that to 
some kind of piarty cabinet japan must come But they regarded 
the Imperial mandate as a conservative safeguard, pending 
the (>rganization and education of parties competent to form 
cabinets Such parties did not yet exist, and until they came 
into unequivocal existence, the Restoration statesmen, who had 
so successfully managed the affairs of the nation during a quarter 
of a century, lesolved that the steady point furnished by the 
throne must not be abandoned 
On the other hand, the agitators found here a new platform 
They had obtained a constitution and a diet, but they had not 
obtained an instrument for pulling down the “ clan ” admims 
trators, since these stood secure from attack under the aegis 
of the sovereign’s mandate They dared not raise their voices 
against the unfettered exercise of the mikado’s prerogative 
The nation, loyal to the core, would not have suffered such a 
protest, nor could the agitators themselves have found heart 
to formulate it But they could read their own interpretation 
into the text of the Constitution, and they could demonstrate 
practically that a cabinet not acknowledging responsibility to the 
legislature was virtually impotent for law-making purposes 
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These are the broad outlines of the contest that began m the 
first session of the Diet and continued for several years It is un- 
The Diet necessary to speak of the special points of controversy 
and the Just as the political parties had been formed on the 
Govern^ lines of persons, not principles, so the opposition 
in the Diet was directed against men, not measures 
The struggle presented varying aspects at different times, but 
the fundamental question at issue never changed Obstruction 
was the weapon of the political parties They sought to render 
legislation and finance impossible for any ministry that refused 
to take its mandate from the majority in the lower house, and 
they imparted an air of respectability and even patriotism to 
their destructive campaign by making “ anti-clannism their 
war-cry, and industriously fostering the idea that the struggle 
lay between administration guided by public opinion and admin- 
istration controlled by a clique of clansmen who separated the 
throne from the nation Had not the House of Peers stood 
stamhly by the government throughout this contest, it is 
possible that the nation might have suffered severely from the 
rashness of the political parties 

There was something melancholy in the spectacle The Restor- 
ation statesmen were the men who had made Modern Japan, 
the men who had raised her, in the face of immense obstacles, 
from the position of an insignificant Oriental state to that of a 
formidable unit in the comity of nations, the men, finally, 
who had given to her a constitution and representative institu- 
tions Yet these same men were now fiercely attacked by the 
arms which they had themselves nerved , were held up to public 
obloquy as '^elf-seeking usurpers, and were declared to be im- 
peding the people’s constitutional route to administrative privi- 
leges, when in reality they were only holding the breach until 
the people should be able to march into the citadel with some 
show of orderly and competent organization That there was 
no corruption, no abuse of position, is not to be pretended, but 
on the whole the conservatism of the clan statesmen had only 
one object— to provide that the newly constructed representa- 
tive machine should not be set working until its parts were duly 
adjusted and brought into proper gear On both sides the 
leaders understood the situation accurately The heads of the 
parties, while publicly clamouring for parliamentary cabinets, 
privately confessed that they were not yet prepared to assume 
administrative responsibilities, ^ and the so-called ‘‘clan states- 
men,” while refusing before the Nvorld to accept the Diet’s 
mandates, admitted within official circles that the question was 
one of time only I he situation did not undergo any marked 
change until, the country becoming engaged in war with China 
(1894-95), domestic squabbles were forgotten in the presence of 
foreign danger From that time an era of coalition commenced 
Both the politual parties joined hands to vote funds for the 
prosecution of the campaign, and one of them, the Liberals, 
bubsequently gave support to a cabinet under the presidency of 
Marquis I to, the purpose of the union being to carry through the 
Diet an extensive scheme of enlarged armaments and public 
works planned in the sequel of the war The Progressists, how- 
ever, remained implacable, continuing their opposition to the 
thing called bureaucracy quite irrespective of its measures 

The next phase (1898) was a fusion of the two parties into one 
large organization which adopted the name “ Constitutional 
Patton of Party ” (kenset-to) By this union the chief ob- 
tbe Two Stacies to parliamentary cabinets were removed 
Pmrtiet Constitutionalists command a 

large majority in the lower house, but also they possessed a 
sufficiency of men who, although lacking ministerial experience, 
mi^ht still advance a reasonable title to be entrusted with port- 
folios Immediately the emperor, acting on the advice of 
Marquis Ito, invited Counts Okuma and Itagaki to form a 
cabinet It was essentially a trial The party politicians 
were required to demonstrate m practice the justice of the claim 
they had been so long asserting in theory They had worked 

* Neither the Liberals nor the Progressists had a working majority 
m the house of representatives, nor could the ranks of either have 
furnished men qualified to fill all the administrative posts 


in combination for the destructive purpose of pulling down the 
so-called “clan statesmen”, they had now to show whether 
they could work in combination for the constructive purposes 
of administration Their heads. Counts Okuma and Itagaki, 
accepted the Imperial mandate, and the nation watched the 
result There was no need to wait long In less than six 
months these new links snapped under the tension of old 
enmities, and the coalition split up once more into its original 
elements It had demonstrated that the sweets of power, which 
the “ clan statesmen ” had been so vehemently accused of covet- 
ing, possessed even greater attractions for their accusers The 
issue of the experiment was such a palpable fiasco that it effec- 
tually rehabilitated the “ clan statesmen,” and finally proved, 
what had indeed been long evident to every close observer, that 
without the assistance of those statesmen no political party 
could hold office successfully 

Thenceforth it became the unique aim of Liberals and Pro- 
gressists alike to join hands permanently with the men towards 
whom they had once displayed such implacable 
hostility Prince Ito, the leader of the so-called of the Clan 
“ elder statesmen,” received special solii itations, for statesmen 
It was plain that he would bring to any political tnPoiittcMi 
party an overwhelming access of strength, alike in 
hib own person and in the number of friends and 
disciples certain to follow him But Prince Ito declined to 
be absorbed into any existing party, or to adopt the principle 
of parliamentary cabinets He would consent to form a new 
association, but it must consist of men suffic lently disciplined 
to obey him implicitly, and sufficiently docile to accept their 
programme from his hand The Liberals agreed to these terms 
They dissolved their party (August 1900) and enrolled them- 
selves in the ranks of a new organization, which did not even call 
itself a party, its designation being rtkken setyu-kat (association 
of friends of the constitution), and which had for the cardinal 
plank in its platform a declaration of ministerial irresponsibility 
to the Diet A singular page was thus added to the story of 
Japanese political development, for not merely did the Liberals 
enlist under the banner of the statesmen whom for twenty 
years they had fought to overthrow, but they also tacitly 
consented to erase from their profession of faith its essential 
article, parliamentary cabinets, and, by resigning that article 
to the Progressists, created for the first time an opposition with 
a solid and intelligible platform Nevertheless the seiyu-kai 
grew steadily in strength whereas the number of its opponents 
declined correspondingly At the general elections in May 
1908 the former secured 195 seats, the four sections of the 
opposition winning only 184 Thus for the first time in Japanese 
p irliamentary history a majority of the lower chamber found 
themselves marching under the same banner Moreover, 
the four sections of the opposition were independently or anizecl 
and differed nearly as much from one another as they all differed 
from the seiyu kai Their impotence to make head against the 
solid phalanx of the latter was thus conspicuous, especially 
during the 1908 -1909 session of the Diet Much talk then began 
to be heard about the necessity of coalition, and that this talk 
will materialize eventually cannot be doubted Reduction of 
armaments, abolition of taxes specially imposed for belligerent 
purposes, and the substitution of a strictly constitutional 
system for the existing bureaucracy — these objects constitute 
a sufficiently solid platform, and nothing is wanted except that 
a body of proved administrators should join the opposition 
in occupying it There were in 1909 no signs, however, that 
nny such defection from the ranks of officialdom would take 
place Deference is paid to public r pinions inasmuch as even a 
seiyu-kai ministry will not remain in office after its popul rity 
has begun to show signs of waning But no deference is paid 
to the doctrine of party cabinets Prince Ito did not continue 
to lead the seiyu-kai for more than three years In July 1903 
he delegated that function to Marquis Saionji, representative 
of one of the very oldest families of the court nobility and a 
personal friend of the emperor, as also was Prince Ito The 
Imperial stamp is thus vicariously set upon the principle of 
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political combination? for the better practical conduct of 
parliamentary business, but that the seiyu-kai, founded by 
Prince I to and led by Marquis Saionji, should ever hold office 
in defiance of the sovereign’s mandate is unthinkable Con- 
stitutional institutions in Japan are therefore developing along 
lines entirely without precedent 1 he storm and stress of early 
parliamentary days have given place to comparative calm 
During the first twelve sessions of the Diet, extending over 8 years, 
there were five dissolutions of the lower house During the next 
thirteen sessions, extending over ii ye'^rs, there were two 
dissolutions Du ing the first 8 years of the Diet’s existence there 
were six changes of cabinet, during the next 1 1 years there were 
five changes Another healthy sign was that men of affairs 
were beginning to realize the importance of parliamentary 
representation At first the constituencies were contested 
almost entirely by professional politicians, barristers and 
journalists In 1909 there was a solid body (the boshtn club) 
of business men commanding nearly 50 votes in the lower 
house, and as the upper chamber included 45 representatives 
of the highest tax-payers, the interests of commerce and 
industry were intelligently debated (F By) 

X — Thl Claim of Japan by a Japanese Statesman ^ 

It has been said that it is impossible for an Occidental to 
understand the Oriental, and vice versa, but, admitting that 
the mutual understanding of two different races or peoples 
IS a difficult matter, why should Occidentals and Orientals 
be thus set in opposition ? No doubt, different peoples of 
Europe understand each other better than they do the Asiatic, 
but can Asiatic peoples understand each other better than they 
can Europeans or than the Europeans can understand any of 
them ? Do Japanese understand Persians or even Indians 
better than English or French ? It is true perhaps that Japan- 
ese can and do understand the Chinese better than Europeans, 
but that IS due not only to centuries of mutual intercourse, 
but to the wonderful and peculiar fact that they have adopted 
IIk old classical Chinese literature as their own, somewhat in the 
way, but in a much greater degree, in which the European 
nations have adopted the old Greek and Latin literatures 
What IS here contended for is that the mutual understanding 
of two peoples is not so much a matter of race, but of the know- 
ledge of each other’s history, traditions, literature, &c 

The Japanese have, they think, suffered much from the 
misunderstanding of their motives, feelings and ideas , what they 
want IS to be understood fully and to be known for what they 
really are, be it good or bad They desire, above all, not to be 
lumped as Oriental, but to be known and judged on their own 
account In the latter half of the 19th century, in fact up to 
the Chinese War, it irritated Japanese travelling abroad more 
than anything else to be taken for Chinese Then, after the 
Chinese War, the alarm about Japan leading Eastern Asia 
to make a general attack upon Europe — the so-callcd Yellow 
Peril — seemed so ridiculous to the Japanese that the bad effects of 
such wild talk were not quite appreciated by them The aim of 
the Japanese nation, ever since, at the time of the Restoration 
(1868), they laid aside definitively all ideas of seclusion and 
entered into the comity of nations, has been that they should 
rise above the level of the Eastern peoples to an equality with 
the Western and should be in the foremos rank of the brother- 
hood of nations, it was not their ambition at all to be the 
champion of the East against the West, but rather to beat 
down the barriers between themselves and the West 

The intense pride of the Japanese in their nationality, their 
patriotism and loyalty, arise from their history for what other 
nation can point to m Imperial family of one unbroken lineage 
reigning over the land for twenty -five centuries ? Is it not a 
glorious tradition for a nation, that its emperor should be de- 
scended directly from that grandson of “ the great heaven- 

^ The following expression of the Japanese point of view, by a 
statesman of the writer's authority and experience, may well supple- 
ment the general account of the progress of Japan and its inclusion 
among the great civilized powers of the world — (Ed E B ) 


illuminating goddess,” to whom she said, “ This land (Japan) 
IS the region over which my descendants shall be the lords 
Do thou, my august child, proceed thither and govern it Go 1 
The prosperity of thy dynasty shall be coeval with heaven and earth ” 
Thus they call their country the land of kamt (ancient gods of 
tradition) With this spirit, in the old days when China held 
the hegemony of the East, and all neighbouring peoples were 
regarded as its tributaries, Japan alone, largely no doubt on 
account of its insular position, held itself quite aloof, it set at 
defiant e the power of Kublai and routed utterly the combined 
Chinese and Korean fleets with vast forces sent by him to conquer 
Japan, this being the only occasion that Japan was threatened 
with a foreign invasion 

With this spirit, as soon as they perceived the superiority of 
the Western civilization, they set to work to introduce it into 
their country, just as in the 7th and 8th centuries they had 
adopted and adapted the Chinese civilization In 1868, the first 
year of the era of Meiji, the emperor swore solemnly the memor- 
able oath of five articles, setting forth the policy that was to be 
and has been followed thereafter by the government These 
five articles were — 

1 Dclibeiativc assemblies shall be established and all measures 
of government shall be decided by public opinion 

2 All classes, high and low, shall unite in vigorously carrying 
out the plan of government 

3 Officials, civil and military, and all common people shall as 
far as possible be allowed to fulfil their just desires so that there 
may not be any discontent among them 

4 Uncivilized customs of former times shall he broken thtough, and 
everything shall be based upon just and equitable principles of 
heaven and earth (nature) 

5 Knowledge shall be sought for throughout the worlds so that the 
welfare of the empire may be promoted 

(Translation due to Prof N Hozumi of Tf>kyo Imp Univ ) 

It IS interesting, as showing the continuity of the policy of the 
empire, to place side by side with these articles the w ircls of the 
Imperial rescript issued in 1908, which are as follow — 

We are convincetl that with the rapid and unceasing advance of 
civilization, the East and West, mutually dependent and helping 
each other, arc bound by common interests It is our sincere wish 
to continue to enjoy for ever its benefits m common with other 
powers by entering into closer and closer relations and strengthening 
our friendship with them Now in order to be able to move onward 
along with the constant progress of the world and to share in the 
blessings of civilization, it is obvious that we must develop our 
internal resources, our nation, but recently emerged from an ex- 
hausting war, must put forth increased activity in every branch 
of administration It therefore behoves our people to endeavour 
with one mind, from the highest to the lowest, to pursue their 
callings honestly and earnestly, to be industrious and thrifty, to 
abide m faith and righteousness, to be simple and warm hearted, 
to put away ostentation and vanity and strive after the useful and 
solid, to avoid idleness and indulgence, and to apply themselves 
incessantly to strenuous and arduous tasks ' 

The ambition of the Japanese people has been, as already 
stated, to be recognized as an equal by the Great Powers With 
this object in view, they have spared no efforts to introduce what 
they considered superior in th Western civilization, although it 
may perhaps be doubted whether in their < agerness they have 
always been wise They have always resented any dtscrtmtnaHon 
against them as an Astatic people, not merely protesting against 
It, knowing that such would not avail much, but making every 
endeavour to remove reasons or excuses for it Formerly there 
were troops stationed to guard several legations, foreign postal 
service was not entirely in the hands of the Japanese government 
for a long time, thes^ and other indignities against the sove- 
reignty of the nation were gradually removed by proving that 
they were not ne essary Then there was the question of the 
extra-territorial jurisdiction, an embassy was sent to Europe 
and America as early as 1871 with a view to the revision of 
treaties in order to do away with this impenum in impeno, that 
being the date originally fixed for the revision, the embassy, 
however, failed m its object but was not altogether fruitless, for 
It was then clearly seen that it would be necessary to revise 
thoroughly the system of laws and entirely to reorganize the 
law courts before Occidental nations could be induced to forgo 
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thw pnvilege 'fhfese measures were necessary in any case as 
a consequence of the u^troduction of the Western methods and 
ideas, but they were hastened by the fact of their being a necessary' 
preliminary to the revision of treaties When the new code of 
laws was brought before the Diet at its first session, and there 
was a great opposition against it in tlie House of Peers on account 
of Its many defects and especially of its ignormg many estabhshed 
usages, the chief argument m its favour, or at least one that had 
a great influence with many who were unacquainted with tech- 
mcal points, was that it was necessary for the revision of treaties 
and that the defects, if any, could be afterwards amended at 
leisure These preparations on the part of the government, 
howe\ er, took a long time, and in the meantime the whole nation, 
or at least the more intelligent part of it, was chafing impatienth 
under what was considered a national indignity Ihe United 
States, by being the first to agree to its abandonment, although 
this agreement was rendered nugatory by a conditional clause, 
added to the stock of goodwill with which the Japanese have 
always regarded the Americans on account of their attitude 
towards them When at last the consummation so long and 
ardently desired was attained, great was the joy with which it 
was greeted, for now it was felt that Japan was indeed on terms 
of equality with Ocudental nations Great Britain, by being the 
first to conclude the revised treaty— an act due to the remarkable 
foresight of her statesmen in spite of the opposition of their 
countrymen in Japan — did much to bring about the cordial 
feeling of the Japanese towards the British, which made them 
welcome with such enthusiasm the Anglo- Japanese alliance 
The importance of this last as a powerful instrument for the 
preservation of peace m the extreme Fast has been, and always 
will be, appreciated at its full value by the more intelligent and 
thoughtful among the Japanese, but by the mass of the people 
It was received with great ac clamation, owing partly to the already 
existing good feeling towards the British, but also in a large 
measure because it was felt that the fact that Great Britain 
should leave its “ splendid isolation ” to enUr into this alliance 
proclaimed in the clearest possible way that Japan had entered 
on terms of full equality among the brotherhood of nations, and 
that henceforth there could be no ground for that discrimination | 
against them as an Asiatic nation which had been so galling to 
the Japanese people 

There have been, and there still arc being made, many charges 
against the Japanese government and people While admitting 
that some of them may be founded on facts, it is permissible to 
point out that traits and acts of a few individuals have often been 
generalized to be the national characteristic or the result of a 
fixed policy, while in many cases such charges are due to mis- 
understandings arising from want of thorough knowledge of each 
other's language, customs, usages, ideas, &c 1 ake the principle 
of “ the open door,” for instance, the Japanese government has 
been charged in several lastances with acting contrary to it It 
IS natural that where (as m China) competition is very keen 
between men of different nationalities, individuals should some- 
times feel aggrieved and make complaints of unfairness against 
the government of their competitors , it is also natural that people 
at home should listen to and believe m those charges made 
against the Japanese by their countrymen in the East, while 
unfortunately the Japanese, being so far away and often unaware 
of them, have not a ready means of vindicating themselves , but 
subsequent investigations have always shown those charges to 
be either groundless or due to misunderstandings, and it may be 
asserted that in no case has the charge been substantiated that 
the Japanese government has knowingly, deliberately, of maltce 
prepense been guilty of breach of faith in violating the prmciple 
of ‘‘ the open door ” to which it has solemnly pledged itself That 
it has often been accused by the Japanese subjects of weakness 
ws-d-ms foreign powers to the detriment of their interests, is 
perhaps a good proof of its fairness 

The Japanese have often been charged with looseness of com- 
mercial morality 1 his charge is harder to answer than the last, 
fw it cannot be denied that there have been many instances of 
dishonesty on the part ol Japanese tradesmen or employees, tu 


quoqm IS never a valid argument, but theroare black sheep every- 
where, and there were special reasons why foreigners should have 
come in contact with many such in their dealuags with the 
Japanese In days before the Restoration, merchants and 
tradesmen were officially classed as the lowest of four classes, 
the samurai, the farmers, the artisans and the merchants > 
practically, however, rich merchants serving as bankers anil 
employers of others were held in high esteem, even by the samurai, 
Yet it cannot be denied that the position of the last three was 
low ( ompared with that of the samurai, their education was not 
so high, and although of course there was the same code of 
morality for them all, there was no such high standard of honour 
as was enjoined upon the samurai by the bushido or “ the way 
of samurai ” Now, when foreign trade was first opened, it was 
naturally not firms with long-cstabhshed credit and methods that 
first ventured upon the new field business — some few that did 

failed owing to their want of experience — it was rather enter- 
prising and adventurous spirits with little capital or credit who 
eagerly flocked to the newly opened ports to try their fortune 
It was not to be expected that all or most of those should 
be very strupulcus in their dealings with the foreigners, the 
majority of those adventurers failed, while a few of the abler men, 
generally those \/ho believed in and practised honesty as the 
best policy, succeeded and came to occupy an honourable posi- 
tion as business men It is also asserted that foreigners, or at 
least some of them, did not scruple to take unfair advantage of 
the want of experience on the part of their Japanese customers 
to impose upon them methods which they would not have 
followed except in tlieEast, it may be that such methods were 
necessary or were deemed so m dealing with those adventurers, 
but It IS a fact that it afterwards took a long time and great effort 
on the part of Japanese traders to break through some usages 
and customs which were established m earlier days and which 
they deemed derogatory to their credit or injurious to their in- 
terests Infringement of patent rights and fraudulent imitation 
of trade-marks have with some truth also been c harged against 
the Japanese, about this it is to be remarked that altlwugh 
the principles of morality cannot change, their applications may 
be new, patents and trade-marks are something new to the 
Japanese, and it takes time to teach that their infringement 
should be regarded with the same moral censure as stealing 
The government has done everything to prevent such practices 
by enacting and enforemg laws against them, and nowadays they 
arc not so common Be that as it may, such a state of affairs 
as that mentioned above is now passing away almost entirely , 
commerce and trade are now regarded as highly honourable pro- 
fessions, merchants and business men occupy the highest social 
positions, several of them having been lately raised to the peerage, 
and are as honourable a set of men as can be met anywhere It 
IS however to be regretted that in introducing Western business 
methods, It has not been quite possible to exi lude some of their 
evils, su( h as promotion of swindling companies, tampering with 
members of legislature, and so forth 

The Japanese have also been considered m some quarters to 
be a bellicose nation No sooner was the war with Russia over 
tlian they were said to be ready and eager to fight with the 
United States This is another misrepresentation arising from 
want of proper knowledge of Japanese character and feelings 
Although It is true that within the quarter of a century preceding 
1909 Japan was engaged m two sanguinary wars, not to mention 
the Boxer affair, m which owing to her proximity to the scene 
of the disturbances she had to take a prominent part, yet neither 
of these was of her own seeking, m both cases she had to fight or 
else submit to become a mere cipher in the world, if indeed she 
could have preserved her existence as an independent state The 
Japanese, far from being a bellicose people, deliberately cut oft 
all intercourse with the outside world in order to avoid inter- 
national troubles, and remained absolutely secluded from the 
world and at profound peace wrthin their own territory for two 
centuries and a half Besides, the Japanese have always re- 
garded the Americans with a special goodwill, due no doubt to 
the steady liberal attitude of the American government and 
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people towards Japan and Japanese^ and they look upon 
the idea o£ war between Japan and the United States as 
ndicidous 

Restrictions upon Japanese emigrants to the United States 
and to Australia are irritating to the Japianese, because it is a 
disrnmmation against them as belonging to the “ yellow ” race, 
whereas it has been their ambition to raise themselves above the 
level of the Eastern nations to an equality with the Western 
nations, although they cannot change the colour of their skin 
When a Japanese even of the highest rank and standing has to 
obtain a permit from an American immigrant officer before he can 
enter American territory, is it not natur^ that he and his country- 
men should resent this discrimination as an indignity ? But they 
have too much good sense to think or even dream of going to 
war upon such a matter, on the contrary, the Japanese govern- 
ment agreed in 1908 to limit the number of emigrants m order 
to avoid complications 

It may be repeated that it has ever been the ambition of the 
Japanese people to take rank with the Great Powers of the world, 
and to have a voice in the council of nations , they demand that 
they shall not be discrimmated against because of the colour of 
their skin, but that they shall ratlier be judged by tlicir deeds 
With this aim, they have made great efforts where charges 
brought against them have any foundation in fact, they have 
endeavoured to make reforms, where they are false or due to 
misunderstandings they have tried to live them down, trusting 
to time for their vindication They are willing to be judged by 
the intelligent and impartial world a fair field and no favour is 
what they claim, and think they have a right to claim, from 
the world (R ) 

Bibliography, — The latest edition of von Wemckslcrn's 
Bibliography of the Japanese Empire contains the namts of all 
impoitant books and publications relating to Japan, which have 
now become very numerous A general reference must suffice 
here to Captain F Brinkleys Japan (12 vole , 1904), the works of 
B H Chamberlain, Things Japanese (sth cd , I 905 > ) , W G 

Aston, Hist of Jap Literature, Ac , and Lafcadio Hearn, Japan an 
Interpretation (1904), Ac , as the European authors with lutimatc 
knowledge of the country who have done most to give accurate and 
illuminating expression to its development bee also Fifty \ea)s 
of New Japan, an encyclopaedic account of the national development 
m all its aspects, compiled by ODunt Shigcnobu Oicuma (2 vols , 
1907, 1908 , Eng ed oy Marcus B Huish, 1909) 

JAPANNING, the art of coating surfaces of metal, wood, &c , 
with a variety of varnishes, which arc drierl and hardened on in 
stoves or hot chambers 1 hese drying processes constitute the 
main distinguishmg features of the art The trade owes its 
name to the fact that it is an imitation of the famous lacquering 
of Japan (see Japan Art), which, however, is prepared with 
entirely different materials and processes, and is m all respects 
much more brilliant, durable and beautiful than any ordinary 
japan work Japanning is done in clear transparent varnishes, 
m black and m body colours, but black japan is the most 
characteristic and common style of work. The varnish for black 
japan consists essentially of pure natural asphaltum with a |>ro- 
portion of gum anim^ dissolved in linseed oil and thinned with 
turpentine In thin layers such a japan has a rich dark brown 
colour, it only shows a brilliant black in thicker coatings For 
fine work, which has to be smoothed and polished, several coats 
of black are applied m succession, each being separately dried m 
the stove at a heat which may rise to about 300“ F Body 
colours consist of a basis of transparent varnish mixed with the 
special mineral paints of the desired colours or with bronze 
powders The transparent varnish used by japanners is a copal 
varnish which contains less drying oil and more turpentine than 
IS contained in ordinary painters’ oil varnish Japianmng pro- 
duces a brilliant polished surface which is much more durable and 
less easily affected by heat, moisture or other influences than any 
ordinary pamted and varnished work It may be regarded as a 
process intermediate between ordinary painting and enamellmg- 
It IS very extensively applied in the finishing of ordinary iron- 
mongery goods and domestic iron-work, deed boxes, clock dials 
and papier-mach^ articles fhe process is also applied to blocks 
of slate for making imitation of black and other marbles for 
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chimneypieces, &c , and in a modified form is emplc^ed for 
preparing enamelled, japan or patent leather 

JAPHETH (riS^), m the Bible, the youngest son of Noah ^ 
according to the Pnestly Code {c 450 b c ), but m the earlier 
tradition 2 the second son, aKo the “father ” of one of the three 
groups into which the nations of the world arc divided'^ In 
Gen IX 27, Noah pronounces the following blessing on Japheth - 

“ God enlarge (Hcb yapht) Japheth (Hcb yepheth). 

And let him dwell in the tents of Shtm , 

And let Canaan be hib servant ' 

This IS probably an ancient oracle independent alike of the flood 
story and the genealogical scheme in Gen x Shem is probably 
Israel, Cmaan, of course, the Canaanites, by analogy, Japheth 
should be some third element of the population of Palestine — the 
Philistines or the Phocnit lans have been suggested The sense 
of the second line is doubtful, it may be “ let God dwell ” or “ let 
Japheth dwell ”, on the latter view Japheth appears to be in 
friendly alliance with Shem Ihe words might mean that 
Japheth was an intruding invader, but this is not consonant with 
the tone of the oracle Possibly Japheth is only present in 
Gen IX 20-27 through corruption of the text, Japheth may 
be an accidental repetition of yapht ” may he enlarge,” misread 
as a proper name 

In Gen x Japheth is the northern and western division of the 
nations, being perhaps used as a convenient title under which to 
group the more remote peoples who were not thought of as stand- 
ing in ethnic or political connexion with Israel or Egypt Thus 
of his descendants, Gomtr, Magog, ^ Tubal, Meshcch, Ashkenaz, 
Riphath and Togarmali are peoples who aie located with more 
or less certainty m N E Asia Minor, Armenia and the lands to 
the N E of the Black Sta, Javan is the lonians, used loosely for 
the seafaring peoples of the West, ini lading Tarshish (Tartessus 
in Spam), Kittim (Cyprus), Rodanim'" (Rhodes) There is no 
certain identification of liras and Eh hah 

The similarity of the name Japheth to the Titan lapetosof Greek 
mythology is probably a mcie accident A place Japheth is men 
tioned in Judith 11 25, but it is quite unknown 

In addition to commentaries and dictionary articks, sec E Meyer, 
Die Israeliten und ihre Nachbarstamme, \)\y 219 sqq (W H Be) 

JAR, a vessel of simple form, made of earthenware, glass, &c , 
with a spoutless mouth, and usually without handles The 
word came into English through Fr 'jarre or Span ^arra, from 
Arab jarrah, the earthenware vessel of Eastern countries, used 
to c ontain water, oil, wine, &c The simple electrical ( onclensi r 
known as a Leyden Jar {qv) was so called because of the earlv 
experiments made in the scieni e of electricity at I eiden In the 
sense of a harsh vibiating sound, a sudden shock or vibrating 
movement, heme dissension, quarrel or petty strife, “jar” is 
onomatopoeic in origin, it is also seen in the name of the bird 
night-j ir (also known as the goat-sui kcr) In the expression 
“ on the jar ’ or “ ajar,” of a door or window partly open, the 
word Is another form of chare or char, meaning turn or turning, 
which survives in charwoman, one who works a turn, a job 
and chore, a j jb, spell of work 

JARGON, in its earliest use a term applied to the chirping and 
twittering of birds, but since the 15th century mainly confined to 
any language, spoken or written, which is either unintelligible 
to the user or to the hearer It is particularly applied by unm- 
slructed hearers or readers to the language full of technical 
terminology used by scientific, philosophic and other writers 
The word is O Fr , and Cotgrave defines it as “ gibridge 
(gibberish), fustian language ” It is cognate with Span gert- 
gotiza, and Ital gergo, gergone, and probably related to the 
onomatopoeic O Fr jargoutller, to chatter The root is probably 
seen in Lat gamre, to chatter 

* Gen V ^2, vi 10, vii 13, X I cf I Chron i 4 

2 Gen IX 27, X 2, J c 850-750 n c In ix 18 Ham is an 
editorial addition 

Gen X 1-5, cf i Chron 1 5-7 Tor the significance of the 
genealogies in Gen x see Ham 

* See Gomer, Gog 

® So we should read with i Chron i 7 (LXX) for Dodanim 
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JARGOON^ or Jargon (occasionally in old writings jargaunce 
and ^acounce), a name applied by modern mineralogists to those 
zircons which are fine enough to be cut as gem-stones, but are 
not of the red colour which characterizes the hyacinth or jacinth 
The word is related to Arab zargun (zircon) Some of the finest 
jargoons are green, others brown and yellow, whilst some are 
colourless The colourless jargoon may be obtained by heating 
certain coloured stones When zircon is heated it sometimes 
changes in colour, or altogether loses it, and at the same time 
usually increases in density and brilliancy The so-called 
Matura diamonds, formerly sent from Matara (or Matura), in 
Ceylon, were decolorized zircons The zircon has strong re- 
fractive power, and its lustre is almost adamantine, but it lacks 
the fire of the diamond The specific gravity of zircon is subject 
to considerable variation in different varieties, thus Sir A H 
Church found the sp gr of a fine leaf-green jargoon to be as low 
as 3 982, and that of a pure white jargoon as high as 4 705 
Jargoon and tourmaline, when cut as gems, are sometimes mis- 
taken for each other, but the sp gr is distinctive, since that of 
tourmaline is only 3 to 3 2 Moreover, in tourmaline the dichro- 
ism IS strongly marked, whereas in jargoon it is remarkably 
feeble The refractive indices of jargoon are much higher than 
those of tourmaline (see Zircon) W R ♦) 

JARIR IBN ‘ATlYYA UL-KHATFl (d 728), Arabian poet, 
was born in the reign of the caliph 'Ah, was a member of the 
tribe Kulaib, a part of the Tamlm, and lived in Irak Of his 
early life little is known, but he succeeded in winning the favour 
of Hajjaj, the governor of Irak (see Cai iphate) Already famous 
for his verse, he became more widely known by his feud with 
Farazdaq and Akhtal Later he went to Damascus and visited 
the court of Abdalmahk ('Abd ul-Mahk) and that of his successor, 
Walld From neither of these did he receive a warm welcome 
He was, however, more successful with Omar II , and was the 
only poet received by the pious caliph 

His verse, which, like that of his contemporaries, is largely satire 
and eulogy, was published in 2 vols (Cairo, 1896) (G W T ) 

JARKENT, a town of Russian Central Asia, in the province of 
Semiryechensk, 70 m W N W of Kulja and near to the Ih river 
Pop (1897), 16,^72 

JARNAC, a town of western h ranee in the department of 
Charente, on the right bank of the river C harente, and on the rail- 
way 23 m W of Angoulcme, between that city and Cognac 
Pop (1906), 4493 The town is well built, and an avenue, 
planted with poplar trees, leads to a handsome suspension 
bridge The church contains an interesting ogival crypt 
I here are communal colleges for both sexes Brandy, wine 
and wine-casks are made in the town Jarnac was in 1569 
the scene of a battle in which the Catholics defeated the Protes- 
tants A pyramid marks the spot where Louis, Prince de Cond^, 
one of the Protestant generals, was slam Jarnac gave its 
name to an old French family, of which the best known member 
is Gui Chabot, comte de Jarnac (d c 1575), whose lucky back- 
stroke in his famous duel with Chateigneraie gave rise to the 
proverbial phrase coup de ]arnac, signifying an unexpected 
blow 

JARO» a town of the province of Iloilo, Panay, Philippine 
Islands, on the Jaro river, 2 m N W of the town of Iloilo, the 
capital Pop (1903), 10,681 It lies on a plain in the midst of 
a rich agric ultural district, has several fine residences, a cathedral, 
a curious three-tiered tower, a semi-weekly paper and a monthly 
periodical Jaro was founded by the Spanish in 1584 From 
1903 until February 1908 it was part of the town or municipality 
of Iloilo 

JAROSITE, a rare mineral species consisting of hydrous 
potassium and aluminium sulphate, and belonging to the group 
of isomorphous rhombohedral minerals enumerated below — 


Alunite 

K. 

AKOH),l, (SO,), 

Jarosite 

K, 

rFe(OH)],. (SO.), 

Natrojarosite 

Na, 

^Fe(OH), « (SO,), 

Plumbojamsite 

Pb 

[Fe(OH),],(SO,), 


Jarosite usually occurs as drusy incrustations of minute 


indistinct crystals with a yellowish-brown colour and brilliant 
lustre Hardness 3, sp gr 3 15 The best specimens, con- 
sisting of crystalline crusts on limomte, are from the Jaroso 
ravine in the Sierra Almagrera, province of Almeria, Spain, from 
which locality the mineral receives its name It has been also 
found, often in association with iron ores, at a few other localities 
A variety occurring as concretionary or mulberry-like forms is 
known as moronolite (from Gr /xwpov, “ mulberry,’' and klOo^, 
“ stone ’ ), It IS found at Monroe in Orange county. New York 
The recently discovered species natro jarosite and plumbo jarosite 
occur as yellowish-brown glistening powders consisting wholly 
of minute crystals, and are from Nevada and New Mexico 
respectively (L J S ) 

JARRAH WOOD (an adaptation of the native name Jerryhl), 
the product of a large tree {Eucalyptus marginata) found in 
south-western Australia, where it is said to cover an area of 
14,000 sq m 1 he trees grow straight in the stem to a great size, 
and yield squared timber up to 40 ft length and 24 in diameter 
The wood is very hard, heavy (sp gr i 010) and close-grained, 
with a mahogany-red colour, and sometimes sufficient “ figure ” 
to render it suitable for cabinet-makers’ use The timber 
possesses several useful characteristics, and gieat expectations 
were at first formed as to its value for shipbuilding and general 
constructive purposes These expectations have not, however, 
been realized, and the exclusive possession of the tree has not 
proved that source of wealth to western Australia which was at 
one time expected Its greatest merit for shipbuilding and 
marine purposes is due to the fact that it resists, better than 
any other timber, the attacks of the Teredo navalis and other 
marine borers, and on land it is equally exempt, in tropical 
countries, from the ravages of white ants When felled with the 
sap at Its lowest point and well seasoned, the wood stands 
exposure in the air, earth or sea remarkably well, on which 
account it is in request for railway sleepers, telegraph poles and 
piles m the British colonies and India The wood, however, 
frequently shows longitudinal blisters, or lacunae, filled with 
resin, the same as may be observed in spruce fir timber, and 
It IS deficient in fibre, breaking with a short fracture under 
comparatively moderate pressure It has been classed at 
Lloyds for ship-building purposes in line three, table A, of the 
registry rules 

JARROW, a port and municipal borough in the Jarrow 
parliamentary division of Durham, England, on the right bank 
of the Tyne, 6J m below Newcastle, and on a branch of the 
North-Eastern railway Pop (1901), 34,295 The parish 
church of St Paul was founded in 685, and retains portions of 
pre-Norman work The central tower is Norman, and there 
are good Decorated and Perpendicular details in the body of the 
church Close by are the scattered rums of the monastery 
begun by the pious Biscop in 681, and consecrated with the 
church by Ceolfrid in 68 Within the walls of this monastery 
the Venerable Bede spent his life from childhood, and his body 
was at first buried within the church, whither, until it was 
removed under Edward the Confessor to Durham, it attracted 
many pilgrims The town is wholly industrial, devoted to 
ship-building, chemical works, paper mills and the neighbouring 
collieries It owes its development from a mere pit village 
very largely to the enterprise of Sir Charles Mark Palmer (qv) 
Jarrow Slake, a river bay, i m long by J m broad, contains 
the Tyne docks of the North-Eastern railway company A 
great quantity of coal is shipped Jarrow was incorporated in 
1875, corporation consists of a mayor, 6 aldermen and 

i8 councillors Area, 783 acres 

JARRY, NICOLAS, one of the best-known 17th century 
French calligraphers He was bom at Pans about 1620, and 
was officially employed by Louis XIV His most famous work 
IS the Gutrlande de Jidte (1641) He died some time before 
1674 

JARVIS, JOHN WESLEY (17I80-1840), American artist, 
nephew of the great John Wesley, was bom at South Shields, 
England, and was taken to the United States at the age of 
five He was one of the earliest Amencan painters to give 
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serious attention to the study of anatomy. He lived at first in 
Philadelphia, afterwards establishing himself in New York, 
where he enjoyed great popularity, though his conviviality and 
eccentric mode of life affected his work He visited Baltimore, 
Charleston and New Orleans, entertaining much and painting 
portraits of prominent people, particularly in New Orleans, 
where General Andrew Jackson was one of his sitters He 
had for assistants at different times both Sully and Inman 
He affected singularity in dress and manners, and his mots 
were the talk of the day But his work deteriorated, and 
he died in great poverty in New York City Examples of 
his painting are in the collertion of the New York Historical 
Society 

JASHAR, BOOK OF, in Hebrew Sepher ha-yashar, a Hebrew 
composition mentioned as though well known in Josh x 13 
and 2 Sam 1 18 From these two passages it seems to have 
been a book of songs relating to important events, but no early 
collection of the kind is now extant, nor is anything known of it 
Various speculations have been put forward as to the name (i) 
that it means the book of the upright, t e Israel or distinguisheci 
Israelites, the root being the same as in Jeshurun, (2) that 
Jashar is a transposition of shir song), (3) that it 

should be pointed Yashir sing, cf Exod xv i) and was 
so called after its first word None of these is very convincing, 
though support may be found for them all in the versions 1 he 
Septuagint favours (i) by its rendering cVi fiipkCov rov 
in Samuel (it omits the words in Joshua), the Vulgate has tn 
lihro justorum in both places, the Syriac in Samuel has Ashtr, 
which suggests a Hebrew reading ha-shtr (the song), and in 
Joshua it translates “ book of praises ” The Targum on both 
passages has “ book of the law,” an explanation which is fol- 
lowed by the chief Jewish commentators, making the incidents 
the fulfilment of passages in the Pentateuch Since it con- 
tained the lament of David (2 Sam 1 18) it cannot have been 
completed till after his time If Wellhausen’s restora ion of 
I Kings viii 12 be accepted (from Septuagint i Kings viii 53, 
fv a)8f;?) where the reference is to the building 

of the Temple, the book must have been growing in the time of 
Solomon The attempt of Donaldson ^ to rcconstruc t it is 
largely subjective and uncritical 

In later times when it became customary to compose midrashic 
works under well known names, a book of Jashar naturally made 
its appearance It need hardly be remarked that this has nothing 
whatever to do with the older book It is an anonymous elaboration 
in Hebrew of the early part of the biblical narrative, probably com 
posed in the 12th century The fact that its legendary material 
IS drawn from Arabic sources, as well as from lalmud. Midrash 
and later Jewish works, would seem to show that the \\nter lived in 
Spam, or, according to others, in south Italy The first edition 
appeared at Venice in 1625, and it has been frequently printed 
since It was translated into English by (or for) M M Noah 
(New York, 1840) A work called The Book of Jasher, trans- 
lated by Alcuin (1751, 2nd ed , Bristol, 1829), has nothing to 
do with this or with any Hebrew original, but is a mere fabrication 
by the printer, Jacob Hive, who put it forward as the book 
‘ mentioned in Holy Scripture 

Bibliography — M Heilprin, Historical Poetry of the Ancient 
Hebrews (New York, 1879), 1 128-131, Mercati, “Una Congettiira 
sopra il hbro del Giusto," in Studi e testi (5, Roma, 1901) On the 
medieval work sec Zunz, Gottesdiensthche Vortrage der Juden (Frank- 
furt a M , 1892), 2nd ed , p 162 

JASHPUR, a tributary state of India, in the Central Provinces, 
having been transferred from Bengal in 1905 The country is 
divided almost equally into high and low lands The Uparghat 
plateau on the east rises 2200 ft above sea-level, and the hills 
above it reach their highest point in Ramjula (3527 ft ) The 
only river of importance is the Ib, in the bed of which diamonds 
are found, while from time immemorial its sands have been 
washed for gold Jashpur iron, smelted by the Kols, is highly 
prized Jungles of sdl forests abound, harbouring elephant, 
bison and other wild beasts Jungle products include lac, 
silk cocoons and beeswax, which are exported Area, 1948 
sq m, pop (1901), 132,114, estimated revenue, £8000 

* Jashar fragmenta archetypa carminum Hebratcorum (Berlin, 
1854) Cf. Perowne’s Remarks on it (Lond 1855) 
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JASMIN, JAGQDES (1798-1864), Provencal poet, was born at 
Agen on the 6th of March 1798, his family name bemg B06 His 
father, who was a tailor, had a certain facility for making doggerel 
verses, which he sang or recited at fairs and such-like popular 
gatherings, and Jacques, who used generally to accompany him, 
was thus early familiarized with the part which he afterwards so 
successfully filled himself When sixteen years of age he found 
employment at a hairdresser’s shop, and subsequently started 
a smiilar business of his own on the Gravier at Agen In 1825 
he pubhshed his first volume of Paptllotos (“ Curl Papers ”), 
containing poems in French (a language he used with a certain 
sense of restraint), and in the familiar Agen palots — the popular 
speech of the working classes — in which he was to achieve all 
his literary triumphs Jasmin was the most famous forerunner 
m Provencal literature z; ) of Mistral and the Feltbrtge His 
influence in rehabilitating for literary purposes, his native dialect, 
was particularly exercised in the public recitals of his poems to 
which he devoted himself His poetic gift, and his flexible voice 
and action, fitted him admirably for this double role of trouba- 
dour and jongleur In 1835 he recited his ” Blind Girl of Castel- 
Cuillc ” at Bordeaux, in 1836 at Toulouse, and he met with an 
enthusiastic reception in both those important ( ities Most of 
his public recitations were given for benevolent purposes, the 
proceeds being contributed by him to the restoration of the churc h 
of Vergt and other good works hour successive volumes of 
Paptllotos were published during his lifetime, and (ontained 
amongst others the following remarkable poems, quoted in order 
“ Ihe Charivari,” ” My Recollections ” (supplemented after an 
interval of many years), “ The Blind Girl,” ” Fran90unetto,” 
“Martha the Simple,” and “The Turn Brothers” With the 
exception of “ Ihe Charivari,” these are all touching pictures of 
humble life — in most cases real episodes — carefully elaborated 
by the poet till the graphic desc riptions, full of light and colour, 
and the admirably varied and melodious verse, seem too sponta- 
neous and easy to have cost an effort Jasmin was not a prolific 
writer, and, in spite of his impetuous nature, would work a long 
time at one poem, striving to realize every feeling he wished to 
describe, and give it its most lucid and natural expression A 
verse from his spirited poem, “ The Third of May,” written in 
honour of Henry IV , and published in the first volume of Paptl- 
lotos ^ IS engraved on the base of the statue erected to that king 
at Nerac In 1852 Jasmin’s works were crowned by the Acade- 
mic Fran^aise, and a pension was awarded him The medal 
struck on the occasion bore the inscription Au Poete moral et 
populaire His title of “ Maistre ^s Jeux ” is a distinction only 
conferred by the academ> of Toulouse on illustrious writers 
Pius IX sent him the insignia of a knight of St Gregory the 
Great, and he was made che\aher of the Legion of Honour He 
spent the latter years of his life on a small estate which he had 
bought near Agen and named “ Papillotos,” and which he 
describes in Ma btgno (“ My Vine ”) Though invited to repre- 
sent his native city, he refused to do so, preferring the pleasures 
and leisure of a country life, and wisely judging that he was no 
really eligible candidate for electoral honours He died on the 
4th of October 1864 His last poem, an answer to Renan, was 
placed between his folded hands in his coffin 

JASMINE, or Jessamine, botanically Jasminum, a genus of 
shrubs or climbers constituting the principal part of the tribe 
Jasminoideae of the natural order Oleaccae, and comprising 
about 150 species, of which 40 or more occur in the garclens of 
Britain The plants of the genus are mostly natives of the 
warmer regions of the Old World, there is one South American 
species The leaves are pinnate or ternate, or sometimes appa- 
rently simple, consisting of one leaflet, articulated to the petiole 
The flowers, usually white or yellow, are arranged in terminal or 
axillary panicles, and have a tubular 5- or 8-cleft calyx, a cylin- 
drical corolla-tube, with a spreading limb, two included stamens 
and a two-celled ovary 

The name is derived from the Persian ydsmin Linnaeus 
obtained a fancied etymology from ta, violets, and oo-/a>;, smell, 
but the odour of its flowers bears no resemblance to that of the 
violet The common white jasmine, Jasminum officinale, one 
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of the best known and most highly esteemed of British hardy 
ligneous climbers, is a native of northern India and Persia, intro- 
duced about the middle of the i6th century In the centre and 
south of Europe ' it is thoroughly acclimatized Although it 
grows to the height of 12 and sometimes 20 ft , its stem is feeble 
and requires support, its leaves are opposite, pmnate and dark 
green, the leaflets are in three pairs, with an odd one, and are 
pointed, the terminal one larger and with a tapering point The 
fragrant white flowers bloom from June to October, and, as they 
are found chiefly on the young shoots, the plant should only be 
pruned in the autumn Varieties with golden and silver-edged 
leaves and one with double flowers are known 

The zainbak or Arabian jasmine, J Samhac, is an cverj^reen white- 
flowerecl chinbcr, 6 or 8 fl hi^h, introduced into Britain in the latter 
part of the 17th century Two varieties introdaccd somewhat later 
are rcsjiectively 3-leav^ and double-flowered, and those, as well as 
that with normal flowers, bloom throughout the greater part of the 
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year On account of their exquisite fragrance the flowers are 
highly esteemed in the East, and are frequently referred to by the 
Persian and Arabian poets An oil obtaaned by boiling the leaves is 
used to anoint the head for complaints of the eye, and an oil obtained 
from the lOOts is used medicinally to arrtst the secretion of milk 
The flowers of on( of the double varieties art held sacred to Vishnu, 
and used as votive olfenngs m Hindu religious tereraomts ITie 
bpamsh, or Catalonian jasmine, J grandtftorwn, a native of the 
north-west Himalaya, and cultivated both in the old and new 
world, IS very like J officinale, but dilfers in the size of the leaflets, 
the branches are shorter and stouter, and the flowers very much 
larger, and reddisi underneath By grafting it on two-year-old 
plants of f affictnale, an erect bush about 3 ft high is obtained, 
requiring no supports In this way it is very oxtenwvely cultivated 
at Cannes and Grasse, in the south of trance, the plants are set in 
rows, fully exposed to the sun , they come into full beann^^ the second 
year after grafting, the blossoms, which are very large and intensely 
fragrant, are produced from July till the end of October, but' those 
of August ancl September are the most odoriferous 

The aroma i, extracted by the process known as enfleurage, 
t e absorption by a fatty body, such as purified lard or olive oil 
Square glass trays framed with wood about 3 rn deep are spread 
over 'wiUi giease about half an inch thick, in which ndges are made 
to facilitate abeorption, and sprinkled with freshly gathered flowers, 
which are renewed every morning during the whole time the plant 
remains in blossom , the trays are piled up in stacks to prevent the 
evaporation of the aroma, and finsdly the pomade is scraped off the 


glass, melted at as low a temperature as possible, and strain^ 
When oil is employed as the absorbent,' coarse cotton cloths pre- 
viously saturated with the flnest olive oil are laid Cm w a e-gauze 
frames, and repeatedly covered in the same manner with fresh 
flowers , they are then squeezed tinder a press, yielding what is termed 
huxU anttqiM au fasmm 'Three pounds of flowers will perfume i' lb 
of grtase —this is eidiaustfd by maceration m i pt» of rectified spirit 
to form the " extract ” An essential oil is distilled from jasmine in 
Tunis and Algena, but its high price prevents its being used to any 
crxtcnt The East Indian oil of jasmine is a compound largely 
contaminated with sandalwood-oil 

The distinguishing characters of J odorattssinmniy a native of the 
Canary Islands and Madeira, consist principally in the alternate, 
obtuse, ternate and pinnate leaves, the 3 flowered terminal peduncles 
and the 5 cleft yellow cotolla with obtuse segments The flowers 
have the advantage of retaining when diy their natural perfume, 
which IS suggestive of a mixture of jasmine, jonquil and orange- 
blossom In China / pamculatum is cultivated as an erect shrub, 
known as steu htng-hwa, it is valued for its flowers, which are useti 
with those of J Sambac, m the proportion of 10 lb of the former to 
30 !b of the latter, for scenting tea— T-40 lb of the mixture being re- 
cjuired for icx> lb of tea J angusttfolium is a beautiful ever^een 
climber 10 to 12 ft high, found in the Coromandel forests, and intro- 
duced into Biitain during the present century Its leaves are of a 
bright shining green, its large terminal flowers are white with a, 
fdint tinge of red, fragrant and blooming throughout the year 

In Cochin China a decoction of the leaves and branches of 
J nervosum is taken as a blood purifier, aivl the bitter leaves of 
J flortbundum (called in Abyssinia habbez zelim) mixed with kousso 
is considered a, powerful antlielmmtic, especially for tapeworm, the 
leaves and branches are addeti to some fermented liquors to increase 
their intoxicating quality In C-atalonia and in liirkoy the wood of 
the jasmine is made mto long, slender pipe stems, highly prized by 
the Moor^ and Turks Syrup of jasmine is made by placing m a jar 
alternate layers of the flouers and sugar, covering the whole with 
wet cloths and standing it m a cool place, tne perfume is absorbed 
by the sugar, ithich is converted into a very palatable syrup 
The impoitant medicinal i:)lant known in America as the ' Carolina 
jasmine is not a true jasmine (see Gelsemium) 

Other hardy species commonly cultivated in gardens arc the low 
or Italian yellow-flowered jasmine, J humthy an East Indian species 
introduced and now found wild in the south of Europe, an erect 
shrub 3 or 4 ft Ingh, with angnlir branches, alternate and mostly 
Urnate leaves, blossoming from June to September, the common 
yellow jasmine, J fruticans, a native of southern Europe and the 
Mediterranean region, a hardy evergreen shrub, 10 to 12 ft high, 
with weak, shnder steins requiring support, and beanng yellow, 
odourless flowers from sprmg to autumn, and J midiflorum (China), 
which bears its bright yellow flowers in winter before the leaves 
appear It thrives in almost any situation and grows rapidly 

JASON {'la(Twv)y m Greek legend^ son of Aeson, king of lolciTs 
m Thessaly He was the leader of the Argonautic expedition 
(see Arc on vuts) After he returned from it he lived at Cxirmth 
with his wife Medea (qv) for many > cars At last he piit away 
Medea, in order to marry Glance (or Creusa), daughter of the 
Corinthian king Creon To avenge herself, Medea presented 
the new bride with a robe and head-dress, by whose magic pro- 
perties the wearci was burnt to death, and slew her children by 
Jason with her own hand A later story represents Jason as 
reconciled to Medea (Justin, xhi 2) His death was said to have 
been due to suu ide through grief, caused by Medea’s vengeance 
(Diod Sic iv 5s), or he was crushed by the fall of the poop of 
the ship “ Argo,” under which, on the advice of Medea, he had 
laid himself down to sleep (argument of Euripides’ Medea) 
Ihe name (more correctly lason) means “healer,” and Jason is 
possibly a local hero of lolcus to whom healing powers were 
attributed The ancients regardea him as the oldest navigator, 
and the patron of navigation By the moderns he has been 
variously explained as a solar deity, a god of summer, a god of 
storm, a, god of ram, who carries off the ram-giving cloud (the 
gdlden fleecC) to refresh the earth after a long period of drought 
Some regard the legend as a chthonian myth, Aea (Colchis) 
being the under-world in the Aeolic religious system, from which 
Jason liberates himself and his betrothed, others, in view of 
certain resemblances between the story of Jason and that of 
Cadmus (the ploughing of the field, the sowing of the dragon’s 
teeth, the fight with the Sparti, who are finally set fighting with 
one another by a stone hurled into their midst), associate both 
with Demeter the corn-goddess, and refer certain episodes to 
practices m use at country festivals, tg the stone^throwing, 
which, like the fiaXXrfrv^ at the Elcusima and the Xt^o)3oAfa at 
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Troezen (Pausanias ii 30, 4 'with Frazer’s note) was probably 
intended to secure a good harve^it by driving away the evil 
spirits /Of I lUiifruitfulness 

See articles by C Stcligcr in RosCher’s Lexikon der Mythologte and 
by h Durrbach in Barembcrg and Sagho's DtcHonnatre des anti 
(^utUs , II D Muller, Mythologte der grtechtschen Stamme (1861), 
11 ^28, who explains the name Jason as wanderer”, W Mann- 
hardt, Myihologische Forschunaen (1884), pp 75, 130, O Crusius, 
Beitrdge jsur grtechtschen Mythmogte und ReUgtonsgeschtchte (Leipzig, 
1886) 

Lat^ Ver starts of the Legend — Les Fats et proue^ses du noble et 
vatllant chevalier Jason was composed in the middle of the i5lh 
century by Raoul Lef^vre on the basis of Benoit’s Roman de 
TroUy and presented to Philip of Burgundy, founder of the order 
of the Golden Fleece The manners and sentiments of the 15th 
(entury arc made to haimoni/e with the classical legends after 
the fashion of the Italian pre-Raphaehte painters, who equipped 
Jewish warriors with knightly lance and armour The story is 
well told , the digressions are few , and there are many touches of 
domestic hfe and natural sympatliy The first edition is believed 
to have been printed at Bruges m 1474 

Caxton translated the book under the tiUt of A Boke of the hoole 
Lyf of Jason, at the command of the duchess of Burgundy A 
Flemish translation appeared at Haarlem in 1495 Tlie Benedictine 
Bernard dc Montfaucon (1655-1741) refers to a by Guido delle 
Colonne, HtStoria Medeae et Jasoms (unpublished) 

Ihe Htstoirede la fhoison d‘Or (Paris, 1 510) by Guillaume FiUastre 
(1400-147^), written about 1440-1450, is an historical compilation 
dealing with the exploits of the ires chrHtennes matsons of France, 
Burgundy and Flanders 

JASON OF GYRENE, a Hellemstic Jew, who lived about 
100 B c and wrote a history of the times of the Maccabees down 
to the victory over Nicanor (175-161 B c ) This work is said 
to have been in five books and formed the basis of the present 
2 Macc (see ch 11 19-32) 

JASPER, an opaque compact variety of quartz, variously 
coloured and often containing argillaceous matter The 
colours are usually red, brown, yellow or green, and arc due to 
admixture with compounds of iron, cither oxides or silicates 
Although the term jasper g now restricted to opaque quartz it is 
certain that the ancient 'jaspis or taVirt? was a stone of con- 
siderable translucency The jasper of antiquity was in many 
cases distinctly green, for it is often compared with the emerald 
and other green objects Jasper is referred to in the Niebelungen- 
lied as being clear and green Probably the jasper of the 
ancients included stones which would now be classed as chal- 
cedony, and the emcrald-like jasper may have been akin to our 
chrysoprase Ihe Hebrew word yashefeh may have designated a 
green jasper (cf Assy run yashpu) Professor Flinders Petrie has 
suggested that the odem, the first stone on the High Priest’s 
breastplate, translated “ said,” was a red jasper, whilst tarshtsh, 
the tenth stone, may have been a yellow jasper (Hastings’s Dtcl 
Bible, 1902) 

Many varieties of jasper are n cognized Riband jasper is a form 
in which the colours arc disposed m bands, as in the well-known 
ornamental stone from Srbena, which shows a regular alternation 
of dark red and green stripes Egyptian jasper is i brown jasper, 
occurnng as nodules m the Lybian desert and m tho Nile valley, and 
characterizetl by a zonal arrangement of hght and dark shades of 
colour Agate-jasper is a variety intermediate between true jasper 
and chalcedony Basanite, lyditc, or Lydian stone, is a velvet- 
black flinty jasper, used as a touchstone for testing the purity of 
recious metals by their streak Porcelain jasper is a Clay indurated 
y natural calcination (fi W R *) 

JASSY {lasti), al o written Jasii, Jaschi and Yassy, the capital 
of the departmertt of Jassy, Rumania , situated on the left bank 
of the nver Bahlui, an affluent of the Jijia, about 10 m W of the 
Pruth and the Russian frontier Pop (1900), 78,067 Jassy 
communicates by rail with Galatz on the ‘ Danube, Kishinev in 
Bessarabia, and Czemowitz m Bukowma The surrounding 
country is one of uplands and woods, among which nse the 
monasteries bf Cetatma, Frumoasa, and Galata with its mineral 
springs, the water-aire establishment of Rapide and the great 
seminary of Socola Jassy its If stands pleasantly amid vme- 
yards and gardens, partly on two hills, partly in the hollow 
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between Its pnmitive houses of timber and plaster were mostly 
swept away after i860, when brick or stone came into general use, 
and good streets were cut among the network of narrow, insam- 
tary lanes Jassy is the seat of the metropolitan ot Moldavia, 
and of a Roman Catholic archbishop Synagogues and churches 
abound The two oldest churches date from the reign of Stephen 
the Great (1458-1504), perhaps the finest, however are the 17th- 
century metropolitan, St Spindion and Trei Erarchi, the last a 
curious example of Byzantine art, erected in 1639 or 1640 by 
Basil the Wolf, and adorned with countless gilded carvings on 
Its outer walls and twin towers The bt Spindion Foundation 
(due to the liberality of Pnnee Gregory Ghika in 1727 and avail- 
able for the sick of all countries and creeds) has an annual income 
of over £So,ooo, and maintains hospitals and churches in several 
towns of Moldavia, besides the baths at Slanic in Walachia The 
main hospital in Ja>sy is a large building, and possesses a mater- 
nity institution, a midwifery sthool, a chemical institute, an 
inocula’ing establishment, &c A ociety of physicians and 
naturalists has existed in jAssy since the carh part of the igth 
century, and a number of penodicals are published Besides the 
university, founded by Prince Cuza m 1864, w'lth faculli* s of 
liteiatuie, philosophy, law, srieme and medicine, there are 
a military academy and schools of art, music and commerce, 
a museum, a fine hall and a theatre, the state hbrary, where 
the chief records of Rumanian history are preserved , an appeal 
court, a chamber of commerce and several banks The city is 
the headquarters of the 4th army corps It has an active trade 
in petroleum, salt, metals, timber, cereals, fruit, wine, spirits, 
preserved meat, textiles, clothing, leather, cardboard and 
cigarette paper 

Ihe inscription by which the existence of a Jasstorum mum- 
ciptum m the time of the Roman Empire is sought to be proved, 
lies open to grave suspicion, but the city is mentioned as early 
as the 14th century, and probably does derive its name from 
the Jassians, or Jazygians, who accompanied the Cumanian 
invaders It was often visited bv the Moldavian court About 
1564, Prince Alexander Lapiisnc anu, after whom one of the chief 
streets IS named, chose Jassy for the Moldavian capital, instead 
of Suceava (now Suezavva, in Bukowma) li was already 
famous as a centre cf culture Between i 6r and 1S63 an ex- 
cellent school and a Lutheran church were founded by the Greek 
adventurer, Jacob Basilicus (see Rumania History) In 164^ 
the first printed book published m Moldavia was issued from a 
press established by Basil the Wolf He also founded a school, the 
first in which the mother- ton ^ue took the place of Greek Jassy 
was burned by the latars in 1513, by the Turks in 1538, and by 
the Russians in 1686 By the Peace of ]assy the second Russo- 
Turkish War was brought to a close in 1792 A Greek insurrec- 
♦lon under Ypsilanti in 1821 led to the storming of the city by the 
Turks in 1822 In 1844 there was a severe conflagration kor 
the loss caused to the city in 1861 by the removal of the seat 
of government to Bucharest the constituent assembly voted 
£148,150, to be paid m ten annual instalments, but no payment 
was ever made 

JATAKA, the technical name, in Buddhist literature, for a 
story of one or other of the previous births of the Buddiia 7 he 
word IS also used for the name of a collection of 547 of such 
stories mcluded, by a most fo tunate conjuncture of circum- 
stances, m the Buddhist uinon This IS them st am lent and the 
most complete collection of folk-lore now extant m any literature 
in the world As it was made at latest m the 3rd century b c , 
it c:an be trusted not to give any of that modern or Fiiropean 
colouring which renders suspect much of the folk-lore collected 
bv modern travellers 

Already m the oldest documents, driwn up by the disciples 
soon after the Buddha’s death, he is identified with (xrtain 
ancient sages of renown That a religious teacher should claim 
to be successor of the prophets of old is not uncommon in the 
history of religions But the current belief m metempsychosis 
led, or enabled, the early Buddhists to make a much wider claim 
It was not very long before they gradually identified their master 
with the hero of each of the popular fables and stories of which 
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they were so fond The process must have been complete by the 
middle of the 3rd century b c , for we find at that date illustra- 
tions of the Jatakas in the bas reliefs on the railing round the 
Bharahat tope with the titles of the jataka stories inscribed 
above them m the characters of that period ^ The hero of each 
story IS made into a Bodhisatta^ that is, a being who is destined, 
after a number of subsequent births, to become a Buddha This 
rapid development of the Bodhisatta theory is the distinguishing 
feature in the early history of Buddhism, and was both cause and 
effect of the simultaneous growth of the jStaka book In 
adopting the folk-lore and fables already current in India, the 
Buddhists did not change them veiy much Ihe stones as 
preserved to us, are for the most part Indian rather than Bud- 
dhist The ethics they inculcate or suggest are milk for babes, 
very simple in character and referring almost exclusively to 
matters common to all schools of thought in India, and indeed 
elsewhere Kindness, purity, honesty, generosity, worldly 
wisdom, perseverance, are the usual virtues praised, the higher 
ethi( s of the Path are scarcely mentioned These stories, popular 
with all, were especially appreciated by that school of Buddhists 
that laid stress on the Bodhisatta theory —a school that obtained 
its chief support, and probably had its origin, in the extreme 
north-west of India and in the highlands of Asia That school 
adopted, from the early centuri s of our era, the use of Sanskrit, 
instead of Pah, as the means of literary expression It is almost 
impossible, therefore, that they would have carried the canonical 
Pall book, voluminous as it is, into Central Asia Shorter col- 
lections of the original stories, written m Sanskrit, were m vogue 
among them One such collection, the Jataka-mala by Arya 
Sura (6th century), is still extant Of the existence of another 
collection, though the Sanskrit original has not yet been found, 
we have curious evidence In the 6th centurv a book of Sanskrit 
fables was translated into Pahlavi, that is, old Persian (see 
Bidpai) In succeeding centuries t his work was retranslated into 
Arabic and Hebrew, thence into Latin and Greek and all the 
modern languages of Europe The book bears a close resem- 
blance to the earlier chapters of a late Sanskrit fable book 
called, from its having five chapters, the Pancha tantra, or 
Pentatemh 

The introduction to the old Jataka book gives the life of the 
historical Buddha That introduction must also have reached 
Persia by the same route For in the 8th ( entury St John of 
Damascus put the story into Greek under the title of Barlaam 
and Josaphat This story became very popular in the West It 
was translated into I^tin, into seven European languages, and 
even into Icelandic and the dialect of the Philippine Islands 
Its hero, that is the Buddha, was canonized as a Christian saint, 
and the 27th of November was officially fixed as the date for 
his adoration as such 

The book popularly known in Europe as Aesop’s Fables was not 
written by Aesop It was put together in the 14th century at 
Constantinople by a monk named Planudes, and he drew largely for 
his stories upon those In the Jitaka book tliat had reached Europe 
along various channels The fables of Babrius and Phaedrus, 
written re^ectively in the ist century before, and in the ist century 
after, the Christian era, also contain Jdtaka stories known in India 
in the 4th century b c A great deal has been written on this 
curious question of the migration of fables But we are still very 
far from being able to trace the complete history of each story in 
the litaka book, or in any one of the later collections For India 
itself the record is most incomplete We have the original Jataka 
book in text and translation The history of the text of the Pancha 
tantra^ about a thousand years later, has been fairly well traced out 
But for the intervening centuries scarcely anything has been done 
There are illustrations, in the bas-reliefs of the 3ra century b c , of 
J§takas not contained in the Jataka book Another collection, 
the Cariyd pttaka, of about the same date, has been edited, but not 
translated Other collections both m Pah and Sansknt are known 
to be extant m MS , and a large number of Jataka stones, not 
included in any formal collection, are mentioned, or told in full, in 
other works 

Authorities — V Fausboll, The Jataka, I’ali text (7 voLs , London, 
1877-1897), (Eng trans , edited by E B ^well, 6 vols , Cambndge, 
1895-1907) , Cariyd pitaka, edited by R Morris for the Pah Text 


‘ A complete list of these inscriptions will be found in Rhys 
Davids’s Buddhist India, p 209 
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Society (London, 1882) , H Kem, Jataka-mdld, Sanskrit text (Cam- 
bndge, Mass, 1891) (Eng trans by J S Speyer, Oxford, 1895). 
Rhys Davids, Buddhist Birth Stories (with full bibliographical 
tables) (London, 1880) , Buddhist India (chap xi on the J&taka Book) 
(London, 1903), E Kuhn, Barlaam und Joasaph (Munich, 1893), 
A Cunningham, Ihe Stupa of Bharhut (London, 1879) 

(T W R D) 

JATH, a native state of India, in the Deccan division of 
Bombay, ranking as one of the southern Mahratta jagirs With 
the small state of Daphlapur, which is an integral part of it, it 
forms the Bijapur Agency, under the collector of Bijapur district 
Area, including Daphlapur, 980 sq m Pop (1901), 68,665, 
showing a decline of 14% in the decade Estimated revenue, 
£24,000, tribute, £700 Agriculture and cattle-breeding an 
carried on there are no important manufactures The chief, 
whose title is deshmukh, is a Mahratta of the Daphle family 
I The town of Jath is 92 m S E of Satara Pop (1901), 5404 
I JATIVA (formerly written Xativa), or San Felipe de Jativa, 
a town of eastern Spam, in the province of Valencia, on the right 
bank of the river Albaida, a tributary of the Jucar, and at the 
junction of the Valencia-Murcia and Valenc la-Albaccte railways 
Pop (1900), 12,600 Jativa IS built on the margin of a fertile 
and beautiful plain, and on the southern slopes of the Monte 
Bemisa, a hill with two peaks, each surmounted by a castle 
With its numerous fountains, and spacious avenues shaded 
with elms or cypresses, the town has a clean and attractive 
appearance Its collegiate church, dating from 1414, but rebuilt 
about a century later in the Renaissance style, was formerly a 
cathedral, and is the chief among many churches and convents 
The town-hall and a church on the castle hill are partly con- 
structed of inscribed Roman masonry, and several houses date 
from the Moorish occupation Ihere is a brisk local trade m 
gram, fruit, wine, oil and rice 

JAtiva was the Roman Saetabis, afterwards Valeria Augusta, 
of Carthaginian or Iberian origin Pliny (23-79) and Martial 
(c 40-102) mention the excellence of its linen cloth Under the 
Visigoths (c 483-711) It became an episcopal see, but early m 
the 8th century it was captured by the Moors, under whom it 
attained great prosperity, and rec eived its present name It was 
reconquered by James I of Aragon (1213-1276) During the 1 5th 
and 1 6th centuries, Jativa was the home of many members of 
the princely house of Borgia or Borja, who migrated hither from 
the town of Borja m the province of Saragossa Alphonso 
Borgia, afterwards Pope Cahxtus III, and Rodrigo Borgia, 
afterwards Pope Alexander VI , were natives of JAtiva, born 
respectively m 1378 and 1431 The painter Jusepe Ribera was 
also born here m 1588 Owing to its gallant defenc e against the 
troops of the Archduke Charles m the war of the Spanish succes- 
sicm, Jdtiva received the additional name of San F'elipe from 
Philip V (1700-1746) 

jAts, or Juts, a people of north-western India, who numbered 
altogether more than 7 millions m 1901 They form a considerable 
proportion of the population m the Punjab, Rdjputana and the 
adjoining districts of the United Provinces, and are also widely 
scattered through Sind and Baluchistan Some writers have iden- 
tified the Jdts with the ancient Getae, and there is strong reason 
to believe them a degraded tribe of Rajputs, whose Scythic origin 
has also been maintained Hindu legends point to a prehistoric 
occupation of the Indus valley by this people, and at the time 
of the Mahommedan conquest of Sind (712) they, with a cognate 
tribe called Meds, constituted the bulk of the population They 
enlisted under the banner of Mahommed bin Kfisim, but at a 
later date offered a vigorous resistance to the Arab invaders 
In 836 they were overthrown by Amran, who imposed on them 
a tribute of dogs, and used their arms to vanquish the Meds In 
1025, however, they had gathered audacity, not only to invade 
Mansura, and compel the abjuration of the Mussulman amir, but 
to attack the victonous army of Mahmud, laden with the spoil 
of Somnath Chastisement duly ensued a formidable flotilla, 
collected at Multan, shattered'*1n thousands the comparatively 
defenceless Jat boats on the Indus, and annihilated their national 
pretensions It is not until the decay of the Mogul Empire that 
the J&ts again appear in history One branch of them, settled 
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south of Agra, mainly by bold plundering raids founded two 
dynasties which still exist at Bharatpur (qv) and Dholpur {qv) 
Another branch, settled north-west of Delhi, who adopted the Sikh 
religion, ultimately made themselves dominant throughout the 
Punjab {qv) under Ranjit Singh, and are now represented in their 
original home by the Phulkian houses of Patiala \q v ), Jind (qv) 
and Nabha (qv) It is from this latter branch that the Sikh 
regiments of the Indian army are recruited The Jats are mainly 
agriculturists and cattle breeders In their settlements on the 
Ganges and Jumna extending as far east as Bareilly, they arc 
divided into two great clans, the Dhe and the Hele , while in the 
Punjab there are said to be one hundred different sections 
Their religion varies with locality In the Punjab they have 
largely embraced Sikh tenets, while in Sind and Baluchistan 
they are Mahommedans In appearance they are not ill-favoured 
though extremely dark , they have good teeth, and large beards, 
sometimes stained with mdigo Their inferiority of social posi- 
tion, howevei, to some extent betrays itself in their aspect, and 
tends to be perpetuated by their intellectual apathy 

JAUBERT, PIERRE AMEDEE £MILIEN PROBE (1779- 
1847), French Orientalist, was born at Aix in Provence on the 
3rd of June 1779 He was one of the most distinguished 
pupils of Silvestre de Sacy, whose funeral Dtscours he pro- 
nounced in 1838 Jaubert acted as interpreter to Napoleon in 
Egypt in 1798-1799, and on his return to Pans held various posts 
under government In 1802 he accompanied Sebastiani on his 
Eastern mission, and in 1804 he was at Constantinople Next , 
year he was despatched to Persia to arrange an alliance with 
the shah, but on the way he was seized and imprisoned in a dry 
cistern for four months by the pasha of Bayazid Ihe pasha’s 
death freed Jaubert, who successfully accomplished his mission, 
and rejoined Napoleon at Warsaw in 1807 On the eve of 
Napoleon’s downfall he was appointed charg 4 d’affaires at 
Constantinople The restoration ended his diplomatic career, 
but in 1818 he undertook a journey with government aid to 
Tibet, whence he succeeded in introducing into France 400 
Kashmir goats The rest of his life Jaubert spent in study, m 
writing and in teaching He became professor of Persian in 
the College de France, and director of the ficole dcs langues 
orientales, and in 1830 was elected member of the Academic 
des Inscriptions In 1841 he was made a peer of h ranee and 
councillor of state He died m Pans on the 28th of January 
1847 

Besides articles in the Journal astaHque, he published Voyage en 
Armdnte et en Perse (1821 , the edition of i860 has a notice of Jaubert, 
by M Sddillot) and hUments de la grammaire turque (1823-1834) 
See notices in the Journal astaitque, Jan 1847, and the Journal des 
dibats t Jan 30, 1847 

JAUCOURT, ARNAIL FRANpOIS, Marquis dp (1757-1852), 
French politician, was born on the 14th of November 1757 at 
Tournon (Seine-et-Marne) of a Protestant family, protected by 
the prince de Cond^, whose regiment he entered He adopted 
revolutionary ideas and became colonel of his regiment In 
the Assembly, to which he was returned in 1791 by the depart- 
ment of Seine-et-Marne, he voted generally with the minority, 
and his views being obviously too moderate for his colleagues 
he resigned in 1792 and was soon after arrested on suspicion of 
being a reactionary Mme de Stael procured his release from 
P L Manuel just before the September massacres He accom- 
panied Talleyrand on his mission to England, returning to 
France after the execution of Louis XVI He lived in retirement 
until the establishment of the Consulate, when he entered the 
tribunate, of which he was for some time president In 1803 he 
entered the senate and next year became attached to the house- 
hold of Joseph Bonaparte Presently his imperialist views 
cooled, and at the Restoration he became minister of state and a 
peer of France At the second Restoration he was for a brief 
period minister of marine, but held no further office He 
devoted himself to the support of the Protestant interest in 
France A member of the upper house throughout the reign of 
Louis Philippe, he was driven into private life by the establish- 
ment of the Second Republic, but lived to see the Coup d'etat and 
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to rally to the government of Louis Napoleon, dying m Pans 
on the 5th of February 1852 

JAUER, a town of Germany, in the Prussian province of 
Silesia, 13 m by rail S of Liegnitz, on the Wuthendc Neisse 
Pop (1900), 13,024 St Martin’s (Roman Catholic) church 
dates from 1267-1290, and the Evangelical church from 1635 
A new town-hall was erected in 1895-1898 Jauer manu- 
factures leather, carpets, cigars, carriages and gloves, and is 
specially famous for its sausages The town was first mentioned 
in 1242, and was formerly the capital of a principality em- 
bracing about 1 200 sq m , now occupied by the circles 
of Jauer, Bunzlau, Loweberg, Hirschbcrg and Schonau From 
1392 to 1741 It belonged to the kings of Bohemia, being 
taken from Maria Theresa by Frederick the Great Jauer 
was formerly the prosperous seat of the Silesian linen trade, 
but the troubles of the Thirty Years’ War, m the course of 
which It was burned down three times, permanently injured 
this 

Sec Schonaich, Dxe altc I ur stent umshauptstadt Jauer (Jauer, 1903) 

JAUHARl (Abu Nasr Isma*il ibn Hammad ul-Jauhari) 
(d 1002 or 1010), Arabian lexicographer, was born at Farab on 
the borders of Turkestan He studied language in Farab and 
Bagdad, and later among the Arabs of the desert He then 
settled m Damghan and afterwards at Nishapur, where he died 
by a fall fiom the roof of a house His great work is the Kttdb 
us-^ahdh fil-Lugha, an Arabic diction v y, in which the words 
are arranged alphabetically according to the last letter of the 
root He himself had only partially finished the last recension, 
but the work was completed by his pupil, Abu Ishaq Ibrahim ibn 
Salih ul-Warraq 

An edition was begun by E Scheidius with a Latin translation, 
but one part only appeared at Hardcrwijk (1776) Ihe whole has 
been published at lebriz (1854) and at Cairo (i8()5), and many 
abridgments and Persian translations have appeared , cf C Brockcl 
mann, Geschtchte der arabischen Liter atur (weimar, 1898), 1 128 seq 

(G W T) 

JAUNDICE (Fr ]aunisse, from jaune, yellow), or Icterus 
(from Its resemblance to the colour of the golden oriole, of which 
Pliny relates that if a jaundiced person looks upon it he recovers 
but the bird dies), a term in medicine applied to a yellow colora- 
tion of the skin and other parts of the body, depending in most 
instances on some derangement affecting the liver This yellow 
colour IS due to the presence in the blood of bile or of some of the 
elements of that secretion Jaundice, however, must be re- 
garded more as a symptom of some morbid condition previously 
existing than as a disease per se 

Cases with jaundice may be divided into three groups 

I Obstructive Jaundice — Any obstruction of the passage 
of bile from the liver into the intestinal canal is sooner or later 
followed by the appearance of jaundice, which in such cir- 
cumstances IS due to the absorption of bile into the blood 
The obstruction is due to one of the following causes (i) 
Obstruction by foreign bodies within the bile duct, e g gallstones 
or parasites, (2) inflammation of the duodenum or the lining 
membrane of the duct, (3) stricture or obliteration of the duct, 
(4) a tumour growing from the duct, (5) pressure on the duct 
from without, from the liver or other organ, or tumours arising 
fiom them Obstruction from these causes may be partial or 
complete, and the degree of jaundice will vary accordingly, but 
it IS to be noted that extensive organic disease of the liver 
may exist without the evidence of obstructive jaundice 

The effect upon the liver of impediments to the outflow of 
bile such as those above indicated is in the first place an increase 
in its size, the whole biliary passages and the liver cells being 
distended with retained bile This enlargement, however, 
speedily subsides when the obstruction is removed, but should it 
persist the liver ultimately shrinks and undergoes atrophy in its 
whole texture The bile thus retained is absorbed into the 
system, and shows itself by the yellow staining seen to a greater 
or less extent in all the tissues and many of the fluids of the 
body The kidneys, which in such circumstances act in some 
measure vicariously to the liver and excrete a portion of the 
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retained bile, are apt to become afiected in their structure 
by the long continuance of jaundice 

The symptoms of obstructive jaundice necessarily vary 
according to the nature of the exating cause, but tnere generally 
exists evidence of some morbid condition before the yellow 
coloration appears Thus, if the obstruction be due to an 
impacted gallstone in the common or hepatic duct, there will 
probably be the symptoms of intense suffering characterizing 
hepatic colic (see Colic). In the cases most frequently seen — 
those, namely, ansmg from simple catarrh of the bile ducts due to 
gastro-duodenai irritation spreading through the common duct — 
the first sign to attract attention is the yellow appearance of 
the white of the eye, which is speedily followed by a similar 
colour on the skin over the body generally The yellow tinge 
is most distinct where the skin is thin, as on the forehead, 
breast, elbows, &c It may be also well seen in the roof of the 
mouth, but m the bps and gums tne colour is not observed till 
the blood is first pressed from them The tint vanes, being in 
the milder cases famt, in the more severe a deep saffron yellow, 
while m extreme degrees of obstruction it may be of dark brown 
or greenish hue The colour can scarce!) , if at all, be observed 
in artifiaal light 

The urine exhibits well marked and characte»-istic changes m 
jaundice which exist even before any evidence can be detected 
on the skin or elsewhere It is always of dark brown colour 
resembling porter, but after standing in the air it acquires a 
greenish tint Its froth is greenish yellow, and it stains with 
this colour any white substance It contains not only the bile 
colouring matter but also the bile acids The former is detected 
by the play of colours yielded on the addition of nitric acid, the 
latter by the purple colour, produced by placing a piece of lump 
sugar in the unne tested, and adding thereto a few drops of 
strong sulphuric acid 

The contents of the bowels also undergo changes, being 
characterized chiefly by their pale clay colour, which is m propor- 
tion to the amount of hepatic uhstructic)n,and to their consequent 
want of admixture with bile For the same rjeason they contain 
a large amount of urabsorbed fatty matter, and have an 
extremely offensive odour 

Constitutional symptoms always attend jaundice with obstruc- 
tion The patient becomes languid, drowsy and irrital)le, and 
has generally a slow pulse Ihc appetite is usually but not 
always diminished, a bitter taste in the mouth is complained of, 
while flatulent eructations arise from the stomach. Intolerable 
Itching of the skin is a common accompaniment of jaund’ce, »^nd 
cutaneous eruptions or boils are occasionally seen Yellow 
vision appeals to be present in some veiy rare cases Should 
the jaundice depend on advancing organic disease of the liver, 
such as cancer, the tinge becomes gradually deeper, and the 
emanation and debility more marked towards the fatal termina- 
tion, which in such cases is seld long postponed Apart from 
this, however, jaundice from obstru'Ction may exist for many 
years, as in those instances where the walls of the bile ducts are 
thickened from chronic catarrh, but where they are only partially 
occluded In the common casts of acute catarrhal jaundice 
recovery usually takes place in two or three weeks 

The treatment of thus form of jaundice bears reference to the 
cause giving rise to the obstruction In the ordinary cases of 
simple catarrhal jaundkc, or that following the passing of gall- 
stones, a hght nutritious diet (milk, soups, &c , avoiding sac- 
charine and farinaceous substances and alcobodiic stimulants), 
along with counter-irntation applied over the right side and the 
use of laxatives and rholagogues, will be found to be advanta- 
geous Diaphoretics and diuretics to promote the action of the 
skin and kidneys afre useful in jaundice Itr the more chronic 
forms, besideb the remedies above named, the waters of Carlsbad 
are of special efficacy In cases other than acute catarrhal, 
operative interference is often called for, to remove the gallr 
stones, tumour, &€ , causing the obstruction 

2 Toxaemia Jaundfpee is observed to 0(cur as a symptom in 
certain fevers, eg yellow fever, ague, and in pyaemia also as 
the effect of certain poisons, such as phosphorus, and the venom 


of snake-bites Jaundice of this kmd is almost always slight, 
and neither the urine nor the discharges from the bowels exhibit 
changes in appearance to such a degree as in the obstructive 
variety Gravt ci^natitutional symptoms are often present, but 
they are less to be ascribed to the jaundice than to the disease 
with which It is associated 

3 Heredtlary fawndtee — Under this group there are the 
jaundice of new-born infants, which v^anes enormously m 
severity , the cases in which a slight form of jaundice obtains in 
several members of the same family, without other symptoms,, 
and which may persist for years, and. lastly the group oi cases 
with hypertrophic cirrhosis 

The name malignant jaundice is sometimes applied to that very 
fatal form of disease otherwise termed acute yellow atrophy of the 
hver (see Atrophy) 

JAUNPUR,, a city and district of British India, in the Benares 
division of the Umted Provinces The city is on the left bank of 
the river Gumti, 34 m N W from Benares by rail Pop (1901), 
42,771 Jxwinpur 13 a very ancient city, the forracn capital of a 
Mahommedan kingdom which once extended from Budaun and 
Etawah to Behar It abounds m splendid architectural raonu- 
ments, most of which belong to the penod when the rulers of 
Jaunpur were independent of Delhi The fort of Feroz Shah 
IS in great part completely ruined, but there remain a fine gateway 
of the 1 6th century, a mosque dating from 1376, and the Aam- 
or baths of Ibrahim S^h Among other buildings may be 
mentioned the AtalaMasjid(i4oS) and the ruined Jinjiri Masiid, 
mosques built by Ibrahim, the first of which has a great clois- 
tered court and a magnificent fa^de, the Danba mosque con- 
structed by two of Ibrahim’s governors , the Lai Daiwaza erected 
by the queen of Mahmud, the Jama Masj’d (1438-1478) or great 
mosque of Husain, with court and cloisters, standing on a raised 
terrace, and m part restored in modern tunes, and finally the 
splendid bndge over the Gumti, erected by Munim Khan, Mogul 
governor in 1569-1573 During the Mutiny of 1857 Jaunpur 
formed a centre of disaffection The city has now lost its im- 
portance, the only industries surviving bemg the manufacture 
of perfumes and papier-mach6 articles 

The District of Jaunpur has an area of 1551 sq m It forms 
part of the wide Gangetic plain, and its surface is accordingly 
composed of a thick alluvh'il deposit The whole country is 
closely tilled, and no waste lands break the continuous prospect 
of cultivated fields It is divided into two unequal parts by the 
sinuous channel of the Gumti, a tributary of the Ganges, vhich 
flows past the city of Jaunpur Its total course within the 
district IS about 90 m , and it is nowhere fordable It is crossed 
by two bndges, one at Jaunpur and the other 2 m lower down 
The Gumti is liable to sudden inundations during the rainy season 
owing to the high banks it has piled up at its entrance into the 
Ganges, which act as dams to prevent the prompt outflow of its 
flooded waters These inundations extend to its tributary the 
Sal Much damage was thus effected in 1774, but the greatest 
recorded flood took place in September 1871, when 4000 houses 
in the city were swept away, bes'des 9000 more m villages 
along its banks The other rivers are the Sai, Barna, Pih 
and Basohi Lakes are numerous in the north and south , the 
largest has a length of 8 m Pop (1901), 1,202,920, showing 
a decrease of 5 % in the decade Sugar-refining is the principal 
industry The district is served by the hue of the Oudh & 
Rohilkhand railway from Benares to Fyzabad, and by branches 
of this and of the Bengal & North-Western systems 

In prehistonc times Jaunpur seems to have formed a pwrtion 
of the Ajodhya principality, and when it first makes an appear- 
ance m authentic history it was subject to the rulers of Benares 
With the rest of their dominions it fell under the yoke of the 
Mussulman invaders m 1194 From that tune the chstrict 
appears to have been ruled by a prince of the Kanauj dynasty, 
as a tnbutary of the Mahommedan suzeram In 1388 Malik 
Sarwar Khw^ja was sent by Malibmmed Tughlak to govern the 
eastern province He fixed his residence at Jaunpur, made 
himself independent of the Delhi court, and assumed the title of 
Sultan-us-Shark, or “ eastern emperor ” For nearly a century 
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the Shaiki dynasty ruled at Jaunpur, and proved formidable 
rivals to the sovereigns of Delhi Ihe last of the dynasty was 
Sultan Husain, who passed hu life in a fierce and chequered 
struggle for supremacy with Bahlol Lodi, then actual emperor 
at Delhi At length, in 1478, Bahlol succeeded in defeating his 
rival in a senes of decisive engagements He took the city of 
Jaunpur, butpemnitted the conquered Husain to reside there, and 
to complete the building of his great mosque, the Jama Masjid, 
which now forms the chief ornament of the town Many other 
architectural works m the distri< t still bear witness to its great- 
ness under its independent Mussulman rulers In. 1775 the 
district was made over to the Bntish by the Treaty of Lucknow 
From that time nothing occurred whi< h calls for notice till the 
Mutiny On the 5th of June 1857, when the news of the Benares 
revolt reached Jaunpur, the sepoys mutinied The distnct 
continued in a state of complete anarchy till the arrival of the 
Gurkha force from Azamgewh in September In November the 
surrounding country was lost again, and it was not till May 18^8 
that the last smouldering embers of disaffection were stifled by 
the repulse of the insurgent leader at the hands of the people 
themselves 

See A PuUrer, The Shargt Archtieciure of Jaimpur (1889) 

MU!fTING-CAR> a light two- wheeled carnage for a single 
horse, in its commonest form with seats for four persons placed 
back to back, with the foot-boards projec ting over the wheels 
It is the typical conveyance for persons in Ii eland (see Car) 
The first part of the word is generally taken to be identical with 
the verb “ to jaunt,” now only used in the sense of to go on a 
short pleasure exc ursion, but m its earliest uses meaning to make 
a horse caracole or prance, hence to jolt or bump up and down 
It would apparently be a variant of “ jaunce,” of the same mean- 
ing, which is supposed to be taken from O Fr jancer Skeat 
takes the origin of jaunt and jaunce to be Scandinavian, and 
connects them with the Swedish dialect word ganta, to romp, 
anfi he finds cognite bases in such words as ‘‘ jump,” ‘‘ high 
Jinks ” The word “ jaunty,” sprightly, especially used of any- 
thing done with an easy nonchalant air, is a corruption of 
“ janty,” due to confusion with jaunt ’ “ JanLv,” often spelt 
in the 17th and i8th centuiies “ lantcl ” or “jmtee,” rcpie- 
sents the English pronunciation of hr genhl^ well-bred, neat, 
sprue c 

JAUREGUIt JUAN (1562-1582), a Bistayan by bath, was in 
1582 in the service of a Spanish merchant, Caspar d’Anastro, 
who was resident at Antwerp Tempted by tlic reward of 
80,000 ducats offered by Philip II of Spun for the assassination 
of William the Silent, pi ince of Orange, but being himself wath- 
out courage to undertake the task, d’Anastro, with the help of 
his cashier Vencro, persuaded Jauregin to attempt the murder 
for the sum of 2877 crowns On Sunday the i8th of March 
158a, as the prince came out of his dining-room Jauregui offered 
him a petition, and William liad no sooner taken it mto his hand 
than Jauregui fired a pistol at his hcaa 1 he ball pierced the 
neck below the right car and passed out at the left jaw-bone, 
hot Wilham ultimately recovered The assa:.sin was killed on 
the spot 

JAURl^UIBERRY, JEAN BERNARD (1815-1887), French 
admiral, was born at Bayonne on the 26th of August 1815 He 
entered the navy m 1831, was made a lieutenant m 1845, com- 
mander in 1856, and captain in i860 After serving m the 
Crimea and in China, and being governor (!)f Senegal, he was 
promoted' to rear-admiral in 1869 He served on land during 
the second part of the Franco-German War of 1870-71, m the 
rank of auxiliary general of division He was present at Coul- 
miers, Viil^pion and Loigny-Poupry, m command of a division, 
and m Chanzy’s retreat upon Le Mans and the battle at that 
place m command of a corps He was the most distinguished 
of the many naval officers who did good service in the military 
operations On the 9th of December he had been made vice- 
admiral, and in 1871 he commanded the fleet at Toulon, in 1875 
he was a member of the council of admiralty, and in October 
1876 he was appointed to command the evolutionary squadron 
in the Mediterranean In February 1879 he became minister of 
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the navy m the Waddmgton cabinet, and on the 27th of May 
following was elected a senator for life He was again minister 
of the navy m the hreycinet cabinet in 1880 A fine example of 
the fighting French seaman of his time, Jaureguiberry died at 
Pans on the 21st of October 1887 
JAUREGUI ¥ AGUILAR^ JUAN HARTINEZDE (1583-iOvi). 
Spanish poet, was baptized at Seville on the 24th of Novembei 
1583 In due coirse he studied at Rome, returning to Spam 
shortly before 1610 with a double reputation as a painter and a 
poet A reference in the preface to the Novelas exemplares has 
been taken to mean that he painted the portrait of Cervantes, 
who, 111 the second part of Don Quixote, praises the translation 
of Tasso’s Antinla published at Rome m 1607 JAureguTs 
Rtmas (i6i8), a collection of graceful lyrics, is preceded by a 
controversial preface which attracted much attention on account 
of Its outspoken declaration against cidteramsmo Through the 
influence of Olivares, he was appointed groom of the chainber 
to Philip^ IV^ and gave an elaborate exposition of his artistic 
doctrines m the Discuirso poetico contra el hablar culto y oscuro 
((1624), a skilful attack on the new theories, winch procured for 
Its au^or the order of Calatrava It is plain, however, that the 
shock of controversy had shaken JAureguTs convictions, and 
his poem Orjeo (1624) is visibly influenced by Gdngora JAuregui 
died at Madrid on the nth of January 1641, leaving behind him 
a translation of the Pharsalta which was not published till 1684 
This rendering reveals Jauregui as a complete convert to the 
new school, and it has been argued that, exaggerating the 
affinities octween Luc ar and Gongora — both of Cordovan 
descent — he deliberately translated the thought of the earlier 
poet mto the vocabulary of the later master This is possible, 
but It IS at least as likely that Jauregui unconscious!) yielded to 
the current of popular taste, with no other intention than that 
of conciliating the public of his own day 

JAUR£S, jean LEON (1859- ), French Socialist leader, 

was born at Castres (Tarn) on the ^rd of September 1859 He 
was educated at the Ivc^e Louis-le Grand and the 6cole normale 
sup6rieure, and took ms degree as associate in philosophy in 
t88i After teaching philosophy for tw^o years at the lyrte of 
Albi (Tarn), he lectured at the umvcrsit) of Icmlouse lie was 
elected republican deput) for the department of Tarn m 1885 
In 1880, aftci iinsucrcssfull) contesting Castres, he returnee^ to 
his professional duties at Toulouse, where he took an active 
interest m municipal affairs, and helped to fcxind the medical 
faculty of the university He also prepirccl two theses for his 
doctorate in philosophy, De primis socialismi germantet linca- 
mentts afmd Lutberwn, Kant, Fichte et Hegel (1891), and De la 
realite du monde sensible In 1902 he gave energetic support to 
the mineis of Carmaux who went out on strike in consequence 
of the dismissal of a socialist workman, Calvignac, and m the 
next vear he was le-elected to the chamber as deputv for Albi 
Although he was defeated at the elections of t8c;8 and was for 
four years outside the chamber, his eloquent speeches made him 
a force m politics as an mtelkc tual champion of socialism He 
edited the Petite Republique, and was one of the most energetic 
defenders of Captain Alfred Dreyfus He approved of th* 
inclusion of M Millerand, the socialist, in the VValdeck-Roiisseau 
ministry, though this led to a split with the more levolutionary 
section led bv M Guesdc In 1902 he was again returned as 
deputy for Albi, and during the Combes administration his in- 
fluence secured the coherence of the radical-socialist coalition 
known as the bloc In 1904 be founded the socialist paper, 
rHumantte The French socialist groups held a congress at 
Rouen in March 1905, which resulted in a new consolidaUon 
the new party, headed by MM Jaures and Guesdc, ceased to 
co-operate with the radicals and radical-soc lalists, and became 
known as the unified socialists, pledged to advance a collec tivist 
programme At the general elections of 1906 M Jaurc's was 
again elected for the Tarn His ability and vigour were ncjw 
generally recognized , but the strength- of the socialist party, and 
the practical activity of its leader, still had to reckon with the 
equally practical and vigorous liberalism of M Clemcnceau 
The latter was able to appeal to his countrymen (in a notable 
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speech m the spring of 1906) to rally to a radical programme ! From Sumatra on the W, Java is separated by the Sunda 
which had no socialist Utopia m view, and the appearance m | Strait, which at the narrowest is only 14 m broad, but widens 
him of a strong and practual radical leader had the result of } elsewhere to about 50 m On the E the strait of Bah, which 
considerably diminishing the effect of the socialist propaganda ' parts it from the island of that name, is at the northern end not 
M Jaur^s, in addition to his daily journalistic activity, published more than ij m across Ihrcxigh the former strong cuircnts 
Les Preuves , affaire Dreyfus (1900), Action socialiste (1899), run for the greater part of the day throughout the year, outwards 
hiudes sociahstes (1902), and, with other collaborators, IltAotre from the Java Sea to the Indian Ocean In the strait of Bah 
socialise (1901), &c | the currents are perhaps even stronger and are extremely 

JAVA, one of the larger islands of that portion of the Malay , irregular Pilots with local knowledge are absolutely necessary 
Archipelago which is distinguished as the Sunda Islands It for vessels attempting either passage In spite of the strength 
lies between 105'' 12' 40" (St Nicholas Point) and 114 35' 38" E of the currents the Sunda Strait is steadily being diminished in 
(Cape Scloko) and between 5° 52' 34" and 8 46' 46" S It has width, and the process if continued must result in a restoration 
a total length of 622 m from Pepper Bay in the west to Banyu- | of that junction of Sumatra and Java which according to some 
wangi in the cast, and an extreme breadth of 12 1 m from Cape j authorities foimerly existed ^ 

Bugel m Japara to the coast of Jokjakarta, narrowing towards | In general terms Java may be described as one of the break- 
the middle to about 55 m Politically and commercially it is 1 water islands of the Indian Ocean— part of the mountainous 
impoitant as the seat of the colonial government of the Dutch ' rim (continuous more or less completely with Sumatra) of the 
East Indies, all other parts of the Dutch territory being partially submerged plateau which lies between the ocean on 
distinguished as the Outer Possessions {Buitenbeziitungens) the S and the ( hinese Sea on the N , and has the massive 
According to the triangulation survey (report published in 1901) island of Borneo as its chief subaerial portion While the waves 
the area of Java proper is 48,504 sq m , of Madura, the large and currents of the ocean sweep away most of the products of 
adjacent and associated island, 1732, and of the smaller islands denudation along the south coast or throw a small percentage 
administratively included with Java and Madura 1416, thus back in the shape of sandy downs, the Java Sea on the north — 



making a total of 50,970 sq m The more important of these 
islands are the following Pulau Panaitan or Princes Island 
{Prtnsenetland), 47 sq m , lies in the Sunda Strait, off the south- 
western peninsula of the mam island, from which it is separated 
by the Behouden Passage The Thousand Islands are situated 
almost due N of Batavia Of these five were inhabited in 1906 
by about 1280 seafarers from all parts and their descendants 
The Kanmon Java archipelago, to the north of Semarang, 
numbers twenty-seven islands with an area of 16 sq m and a 
population of about 800 (having one considerable village on the 
mam island) Bavian ^ (Bawian), 100 m N of Surabaya, is a 
ruined volcano with an area of 73 sq m and a population of 
about 44,000 About a third of the men are generally absent as 
traders or coolies In Singapore and Sumatra they are known as 
Boyans They are devout Mahommedans and many of them 
make the pilgrimage to Mecca Ihe Sapudi and Kangean 
archipelagoes are eastward continuations of Madura The former, 
thirteen m all, with an area of 58 sq m and 53,000 inhabitants, 
export cattle, dned fish and trepang, and many of the male popu- 
lation work as day labourers m Java or as lumbermen m Sum- 
bawa, Flores, &c The mam island of the Kangians has an area 
of 19 sq m , the whole group 23 sq m It is best known for 
Its limestone caves and its buffaloes Along the south coast the 
islands are few and small — Klapper or Deli, Irouwers or Tingal, 
Nusa Kembangan, Sempu and Nusa Barung 

^ It must be observed that Bavian, Sec , are mere conventional 
appendices to Java ! 


not more than 50 fathoms deep — allows them to settle and to 
form sometimes with extraordinary rapidity broad alluvial 
tracts ® 

It IS customary and obvious to divide Java into three divisions, 
the middle part of the island narrowmg into a kind of isthmus, 
and each of the divisions thus indicated having certain structural 
characteristics of its own West Java, which consists of Bantam, 
Krawang and the Preanger Regencies, has an area of upwards of 
18,000 sq m In this division the highlands he for the most part 
in a compact mass to the south and the lowlands form a continuous 
tract to the north The mam portion of the uplands consists of the 
Preanger Mountains, with the plateaus of Bandong, Pekalongan, 
Tegal, B.idung and Gurut, encircled with volcanic summits On the 
borders of the Preanger, Batavia and Bantam are the Halimon 
Mountains (the Blue Mountains of the older travellers), reaching 
their greatest altitudes in the volcanic summits of Gedeh and Salak 
To the wr st lie the highlands of Bantam, which extending northward 
cut off the northern lowlands from tlie Sunda Strait Middle Java 
IS the smallest of the three divisions, having an area of not much more 
than 13,200 sq m It comprises Tegal, Pekalongan, Banyumas, 
Bagelen, Kedu, Jokjakarta, Surakarta, and thus not only takes in 
the whole of the isthmus but encroaches on the broad eastern portion 
of the island In the isthmus mountains are not so closely massed 


* H B Guppy {R S G Soc Magaztnef 1889) holds that there is 
no sufficient proof of this connexion but gives interesting details 
of the present movement 

* See G F Tij deman’s map of the depths of the sea in the eastern 

? art of the Indian archipelago in M Weber's Siboga Expedition, 190^ 
he details of the coast forms of the island have been studied by 
J F Snclleman anrl J F Niermeyer in a paper in the Veth Feest- 
bundel, utilizing inter olta Guppy s observations 
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in the south nor the plains so continuous on the north The water- 
shed culminabng in Slamet lies almost midway between the ocean 
and the Java bea, and there are somewhat extensive lowlands in 
the south In that part of middle lava which physically belongs 
to eastern Java there is a remarkable series of lowlands stretching 
almost nght across the island from Semarang in the north to Jokjakarta 
in the south Eastern lava comprises Rembang, Madiun, Kedin, Sura 
baya, Pasuruan and Besuki, and has an area of about 1 7 300 sq m 
In this division lowlands and highlands are intermingled in 
endless variety except along the south coast, where the watershed- 
range forms a continuous breakwater from Jokjakarta to Btsuki 
The volcanic emmences, instead of rising in lines or groups, are 
isolated 

For its area Java is one of the most distinctly volcanic regions of 
the world Volcanic forces made it, and volcanic forces have con 
tinued to devastate and fertilize it According to R D M Verbeek 
about 125 volcanic centres can be distinguished, a number which 
may be increased or diminished by different methods of classi- 
fication It is usual to arrange the volcanoes in the following 
groups westernmost Java ii (all extinct), Preanger 50 (5 active), 
Cheribon 2 (both extinct), Slamet 2 (i active), middle java 16 
(2 active) , Muno 2 (both extinct) , Lavu 2 (extinct) , Wilis 2 (extinct) , 
east Java 21 (5 active) The active volcanoes of the present time 
ire Gcdeh, Tangkuban, Prahu, Gutar, Papandayan, Galung-gung, 
Slamst, Sendor, Merapi,^ Kalut (or Klut), Bromo, bemeru, Lamongan, 
Kaung, but the activity of many of these is trifling, consisting of 
slight ejections of steam and scoriae 

Tht plains differ in surface and fertility, according to their geologi- 
cal formation Built up of alluvium and diluvium, the plains of the 
nortli coast lands in western and middle Java are at their lowest 
levels, near the mouths of rivers and the sea, in many cases marshy 
and abounding m lakes and coral remains, but for the rest they are 
fertile and available for culture The plams, too, along the south 
coast of middle Java — of Banyumas and Bagelen — contain many 
morasses as well as sandy stretches and dunes impeding the outlet 
of the rivers They are, nevertheless, available for the cultivation 
more particularly of rice, and arc thickly peopled In eastern 
Java, again, the naiiow coast plains arc to be distinguished from the 
wider plains lying between the parallel chains of limestone and 
between the volcanoes The narrow plains of the north coast are 
constituted of yellow clay and tuffs containing chalk, washed down 
by the rivers from the mountain chains and volcanoes Like the 
western plains, they, too, are in many cases low and marshy, and 
fringed with sand and dunes The plains, on the other hand, at 
some distance from the sea, or lying in the interior of eastern Java, 
such as burakarta, Madiun, Kediri, Pasuruan, Probolinggo and 
Bcsuki, owe their formation to the volcanoes at whose bases they 
he, occupying levels as high as 1O40 ft down to 328 ft above the 
sea, whence they decline to the lower plains of the coast Lastly, 
the plains of Lusi, Solo and Brantas, lying between the parallel 
chains in Japara, Rembang and Surabaya, are in part the product 
of nvers formerly flowing at a highei level of 30 to Oo or 70 ft , in 
part the product of the sea, dating from a time when the northern 
part of the above-named residencies was an island, such as Madura, 
the mountains of which arc the continuation of the nortn parallel 
chain, IS still 

Ihe considerable rivers of western Java all have Ihcir outlets on 
the north coast, the chief among them being the Chi (Dutch Tp) 
Tarum and the Chi Manuk They are navigable for native boats and 
rafts, and arc used for the transport of coffee and salt On the south 
coast the Chi Tanduwi, on the east of the Preanger, is the only 
stream available as a waterway, and this only for a few miles above its 
mouth In middle Java, also, the rivers discharging at the north 
coast — the Pamali, Chomal, &c — are serviceable for the purposes 
of irrigation and cultivation, but are navigable only near their 
mouths The rivers of the south coast — Progo, Serayu, Bogowonto, 
and Upak, enriched by rills from the volcanoes — serve abundantly 
to irrigate the plain« of Bagelen, Banyumas, &c Their stony beds, 
shallows and rapids, and the condition of their mouths lessen, 
however, their value as waterways More navigable arc the larger 
rivers of eastern Java The Solo is navigable for large praus, or 
native boats, as far up as Surakarta, and above that town for hghter 
boats, as is also its affluent the Gentung The canal constructed 
in 1893 at the lower part of this nver, and alterations effected at 
its mouth, have proved of important service both m irrigating the 
plain and facilitating the river's outlet into the sea The Brantas 
IS also navigable in several parts The smaller nvers of eastern 
Java are, however, much in tne condition of those of western Java 
They serve less as waterways than as reservoirs for the irrigation 
of the fertile plains through which they flow 

The north coast of Java presents everywhere a low strand covered 
with nipa or mangrove, morasses and fishponds, sandy stretches and 
low dunes, shifting nver-mouths and coast lines, ports and roads, 
demanding continual attention and regulation The south coast 
IS of a different make The dunes o^ Banyumas, Bagelen, and Jokja- 
karta, ranged in three ndges, rising to 50 ft high, and varying in 
breadth from 300 to over 1600 ft , liable, moreover, to transforma 


* This Merapi must be carefully distinguished from Merapi the 
Fire Mountain of Sumatra 


I tion from tides and the east monsoon, oppose everywhere, also in 
j Preanger and Besuki, a barrier to the discharge of the nvers and the 
drainage of the coast-lands They assist the formation of lagoons 
and morasses At intervals m the dune coast, running m the 
direction of the limestone mountains, there tower up steep inacces 
sible masses of land, showing neither ports nor bays, hollowed out by 
the sea, rising in perpendicular walls to a height of 160 ft above 
sea level Sometimes two branches project at right angles from 
the chain on to the coast, forming a low bay between the capes 
or ends of the projecting l>ranches, from 1000 to lOoo ft high 
Such a formation occurs frequently along the coast of Besuki, 
presenting a very irregular coast line 01 course the north coast is 
of much greater commercial importance than the south coast 

Geology — With the exception of a lew small patches of schist, 
supposed to be Cretaceous, the whole island, so far as is known, is 
covered by deposits of Tertiary and Quaternary age The ancient 
“ schist formation," which occurs in Sumatra, Borneo, 6Lc , does not 
nse to the surface anywhere in Java itself, but it is visible in the 
island of Karimon Java oil the north coast The Cretaceous schists 
have yielded fossils only at Banjarnegara, where a limestone with 
Orbitohna is interstratified with them Ihey arc succeeded un- 
contormably by Eocene deposits, consisting of sandstones with 
coal seams and limestones contaming Kummulites, Alveoluia and 
Orthophragmina , and these beds are as limited in extent as the Cre- 
taceous schists themselves Sedimentary deposits of Upper Tertiary 
age are widely spread, covermg about 38 % of the surface Ihcy 
consist of breccias, marls and limestones contaming numerous 
fossils, and are for the most part Miocene but probably include a 
part of the Pliocene also Incy were laid down beneath the sea, 
but have since been folded and elevated to considerable heights 
bluviatile deposits of late Pliocene age have been found in the cast 
of Java, and it was in these that the remarkable anthropoid ape or 
^c-like man, Pithecanthropus erectus of Dubois, was discovered 
Tne Quaternary deposits he horizontally upon the uptunied edges 
of the Tertiary beds They arc partly marine and partly flu viable, 
the marine deposits reaching to a height of some 350 ft above the 
sea and thus indicating a considerable elevation of the island in 
recent times 

The volcanic rocks of Java are of gre at importance and cov er about 
28 % of the island The eruptions began in the middle of the 
Tertiary period, but did not attain their maximum until Quaternary 
times, and many of the volcanoes arc still active Most of the 
cones seem to he along faults parallel to the axis of the island, or on 
short cross fractures The lavas ind ashes arc almost everywhere 
andesites and basalts, with a little obsidian Some of the volcanoes, 
however, have erupted leucitc rocks Similar rocks, together with 
phonolite, occur in the isl md of Bavian ^ 

Climate — Our knowledge of the climate of Batavia, and thus of 
that of the lowlands of western Java, is almost perfect, but, rainfall 
excepted, our information as to the climate of Java as a whole is 
extremely defective The dominant meteorological facts are simple 
and obvious Java lies m the tropics, under an almost vertical 
sun, and thus has a day of almost uniform length throughout 
the year ® It is also within the perpetual influence of the great 
atmospheric movements passing between Asia and Australia, and 
IS affected by the neighbourhood of vast expanses of sea and land 
(Borneo and Sumatra) Iherc are no such maxima of temperature 
as are recorded from the continents The highest known at I^atavia 
was 96'’ F in 1877 and the lowest 06“ in the same year Ihe mean 
annual temperature is 79° The warmest months are May and 
October, registering 79 5“ and 79 46 respectively , the coldest 
January and February with 7763“ and 777 respectively The 
daily range is much greater, at one o'clock the thermometer has a 
mean height of 84“, after two o'clock it declines to about 73“ at six 
o clock, the greatest daily amplitude is in August and the least in 
January and Fcbruaiy Eastern Java and the inland plains of 
middle Java are said to be hotter, but scientihc data are few A 
very slight degree of elevation above the seaboard plains produces 
a remarkable difference 111 the climate, not so much in its mere 
temperature as in its influence on health The dwellers in the coast 
towns arc surprised at the invigorating effects of a change to health 
resorts from 300 to 1200 ft above sea level, and at gi eater elcva 
tions it may be uncomfortably cold at night, with chilly mists and 
occasional frosts The year is divided into two seasons by the pre- 
vailing winds the rainy season, that of the west monsoon, lasting 
from November to March, and the dry season, that of the east mon- 
soon, during the rest of the year, the transition from one monsoon 
to another — the " canting " of the monsoons — being marked bv 

*R D M Verbeek and R hennemsi, Description gdologtque de Java 
et M odour a (2 vols and atlas, Amsterdam, 1896, also published in 
Dutch) — a summary with map was published by Verbeek: in Peterm 
Mitt xUv (1898), 24-33, pi 3 Also K MdiVimy Die Einthetlung der 
versteinerungsfuhrenden Sedimentevon /at/a, Samml Gcol Reichsmus 
Leiden, ser 1 , vol vi (1899-1902), 135-245 

On the 1 6th of November the sun rises at 5 32 and sets at 5 57 . 
on the 1 6th of July it rises at 6 12 and sets at 5 57 The longest 
day is in December and the shortest in June, while on the other hand 
the sun is highest in February and October and lowest m June and 
December 
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irregularities On the whole, the cast monsoon blows steadily for 
a longer |)eriod than the west Ihe velocity of the wind is much less 
tbAti m Europe — ^not more m the annual mean at Batavia than 3 ft. 
per second, against 12 to 18 ft in Europe The highest velocity 
over observed at Batavia was 25 ft Wind-storms are raie and 
hardly ever cyclonic There are as a matter of course a large numbei 
of purely local winds, some of them of a very peculiar kind, but few 
of these have been scientihcally dealt with Thunderstorms are 
extremely frequent, but the loss of life from lightning is probably 
dimmishcd by the fact that the palm-trees are excellent conductors 
At night the air is almost invariably still The average raiafail at 
Batavia is 72 28 in per annum, of which 51 49 in are contributed 
by the west monsoon The amount varies considerably from year 
to year in 1889, 1891 and 1897 there were about 47 24 in , in 1868 
and 1877 nearly 5117, and m 1872 and i88j no less than 94 8 
There are no long tracts of unbroken ramiall and no long periods of 
continuous drought The rainfall is heaviest in January, hut it 
rams only tor at^ut ono-seventli of the time Next in order come 
hebruary, March and December August, the driest month, has 
from three to hve days of ram, though the amount is usually less 
than an mch and not more than one and a half inches 1 he popu 
lar description of the ram falling not m drops but streams was proved 
erroneous by J Wiesner s careful observations (see Kais AKad d 
H'lsj Math naturw Cl Bd xiv , Vienna, 1895), which have been 
confirmed by A Woeikof ( ‘ Regensintensitat und Regendauer m 
Batavia * m Z fur Met , 1907) The greatest rainfall recorded in 
an hour (4 5 m ) is enormously exceeded by records even m Europe 
From observations taken for the meteorological authorities at a very 
considerable number of stations, J H Boeseken constructed a map 
m 1900 {rx'jdschf V h Kan Ned Aardf Gen, 1900, reproduced 
m Veth, Java, 111 1903) Among the outstanding facts are the 
following The south coasts of Ixith eastern and middle java have 
a much heavier rainfall than the north Majalenka has an annual 
fall of 175 in In western Java the maximal district consists of a 
great ring of mountains from Salak and Gedeh m the west to Galung- 
gung in the east, while the enclosed plateau -region of Chanjur Bandung 
and Garut are not much different from the sea-board The whole 
of middle Java, with the exception of the north coast, has a heavy 
rainfall At Chilachap the annual rainfall is 1 51 43 m , 87 8 in of 
which IS brought by the sou tli-east monsoon The great belt which in- 
cludes the Slamet and the Dieng, and the country on the south coast 
between Chilachap and Paiigi, are maximal In comparison the 
whole of eastern Java, with the exception of the mountains from 
Wibs eastward to Ijtn, has a low record which reaches its lowest 
along the north coast * 

Fauna — In respect of its fauna Java differs from Borneo, Sumatra 
and the Malay Peninsula far more than these differ among them- 
selves, and, at the same time, it shows a close resemblance to the 
Malay l^nmsula, on the one hand, ana to the Himalayas on the 
other Of tlie 17O mammals of the whole Indo-Malayan region 
the greater number occur in Java Of these 41 axe found on 
the continent of Asia, 8 are common to Java and Borneo, and <> arc 
common to Java and Sumatra (see M Weber, Dte Jndo-Malay 
Archtpelago und dte Gesohichte sexner Tkierwelt, Jena, 1902) No 
genus and only a few species are conhned to the island Of the land- 
birds only a small proportion are peculiar 1 he elephant, the tapir, 
the bear, and various other genera found in the rest of the region are 
altogether absent Ine Javanese rhinoceros {Rhinoceros sundaicus^ 
sarak in Javanese, badak in Sundanese), the largest of the mammals 
on tlie island, ditfers from that of Sumatra in having one horn 
instead of two It ranges over the highest uioimtams, and its 
regular paths, worn into deep channels, nuiy be traced up the 
steepest slopes and round tlie runs of even active volcanoes Two 
species of wild swine, vittatus and Sus verrucosus, are exceedingly 
aoundant, the former in the hot, the latter in the temperate, region, 
and their depredations arc the cause of much loss to tlie natives, 
who, however, being Mahommedans, to whom pork is abhorrent, do 
not hunt them for the sake of their flesh Not much less than the 
rhinoceros is the banteng {Bibos banteng or sundatcus) found in all 
the uninhabited districts between 2000 and 7000 ft of elevation 
The kidang or muntjak {Cervulus muntjac) and the rusa or russa 
{Rtisa hibpelabhus or Russa yi45sa) are the representatives of the 
deer kimi Tne former is a delicate little creature occurring singly 
or m pairs both m the mountains and in the coast districts , the latter 
lives in herds of fifty to a hundred in the grassy opens, giving 
excellent sport to the native hunters Another species {Russa 
huhlii) exists m Bavian The kantjil ( / ragidus javameus) is a small 
creature allied to the musk-deer but forming a genus by itself It 
lives m the high woods, for the most part singly, seldom in pairs 
It IS one of the most peculiar of the Javanese mammals The royal 
tiger, the same species as that of India, is still common enough to 
make a tiger-hunt a characteristic Javanese scene The leopard 
{Felts parous) is frequent m the warm regions and often ascends to 
considerable altitudes Black specimens occasionally occur, but 
the spots are visible on inspection , and the fact that in the Amsterdam 
zoological gardens a black leopard had one of its cubs black and the 
other normally spotted shows that this is only a case of melanism 
In the tree-tojis the birds find a dangerous enemy m the matjan 

‘ S Figei, Regenwaarnemtngen %n Nederlandsch Indii (1902) 


rembak, or wild cat {Fehs nunuta), about the size of a common cat. 
The dog tribe ts represented by the fox like adjag {Cuon or Cams 
suitlans), wluch hunts m ferocious packs, and by a wild dog. Cams 
tenggeranus, if this is not now exterminated The Cheiroptera hold 
a prominent place in the fauna, the prmcipal genera beuig Pterapus, 
Cynonycterts, Gynopterus and Macroglossus Remarkable espe- 
ci^ly for sue is the kalong, or flaying fox, Pieropus eduhs, a fruit- 
eating bat, which may be seen hanging dunng the day m black 
clusters asleop on the treses, and m the evenmg hasteamg m long 
lines to the mvounte feeding grounds m the forest Ihe damage 
these do to the young coco-nut tiees, the maize and the sugar-palms 
leads the natives to snare and shoot them, and their flesh is a 
fa VO ante food with Europeans, who prefer to shoot them b> night 
as, if shot by day, they often cUng after deatli to the branches 
Smaller kmds of bats axe most abundant, perhaps the commonest 
bemg Scotophilus Temmtncktt In certain places they congregate 
in myiiads, like sca-fowl on the cliffs, and their exorement produces 
extensive ^ano deposits utilised by the people of Surakarta and 
Madiun The creature known to the Europeans as the flying-cat 
and to the natives as the kubin is the Galeopuhecus volans or ucuia- 
eatus — a sort of transition from the bats to the lemuroids Of these 
last Java has several species held m awe by the natives tor their 
supposed TXiwer of fascination The apes are represeuitod by the 
wou-wou {Hylobates leuciscus), the lutung, and kowi {Semnoptthecus 
maurus and pyrrhus), the surih {bemnoptthecus mitratus), and the 
munyuk {Cercocebus, or Maoacus, cynamolgos) , the most generally 
distributed of all Trom sunrise to sun.set the wou-wou makes its 
presence known, especially in the second zone where it congregates 
m the trees, by its strange cry, at times harsh and cacophonous, at 
times weird and pathetic The lutung or black ape also prefers the 
temperate region, though it is met with as high as 7000 ft above 
the sea and os low as 2000 The Cercocebus or grey ape keeps for 
the most i.»art to the warm coast lands Rats (including the brown 
Norway rat, often called Mus '}avan%cus, as if it were a native, a 
great plague), mice in great vaxiety , poicupines {Acardhiofi 
]avam 6 um) , squirrels (five species) and flying squiirels (four species) 
represent the rodents A liare, Lepus mgrtcoUts, originally from 
Ceylon, has a very limited habitat, the Insectivora comprise a 
shrew-mouse {Rachyu/ra mdica), two species of tupaya and Hylomys 
sutllus peculiar to Java and bumatra The nearest relation to tne 
bears is Archetts btnturong Mydaus mehceps and Hehetts ortentahs 
rtmreseiit tlie badgers In the upper part of the mountains occuis 
Mustela Henna, and an otter {A onyx leptonyx) in the streams of the 
hot zone The coffee rat {Paradoxurus kermaphrodttus), a civet cat 
{Vtverncula tndtea), the javanoso ichneumon {Her pastes javantcus), 
and Prtodon gracths may also be mentioned 

In 1820, 176 species of birds were known in Java, by 1900 Vorder- 
man and O Finsch knew 410 Many of these are, of course, rare 
and occupy a limited habitat far from the haunts of man Others 
exist in myriads and arc cliaracteristic features in the landscape 
Water-fowl of many kinds, ducks, geese, storks, pelicans, Ac,, give 
life to sea shore and lake, river and marsh bnipe-shooting is a 
favourite sport Common night-birds axe the owl {Sirtx fiammea) 
and the goatsucker {Caprtmulgus ajjknts) Three species of hornbill, 
the year-bird of the older travellers {Buoeros plicatus, lunatus and 
albirostns) live in the tall trees of the forest zone The Javanese 
peacock is a distinct species {Pavo muticus or sptetferus), and even 
exceeds the well-known Indian species in the splendour of its 
plumage Gallus Bankxva is famous as the reputed parent of all 
barndoor fowls, Gallus furcatus is an exquisitely beautiful bird and 
can be trained for cock-fighting Of parrots two species only arc 
known Palaeornis Alexandrt or 'lavamcus and the pretty little 
grass green Curylhs pustlla, peculiar to Java As talkers and mimics 
they are beaten by the Gracula javanensts, a favourite cagc-bird 
witn the natives A cuckoo, Chrysococcyx basalts, may be hoard m 
the second zone The grass-fields arc the foraging- grounds of 
swarms of weaver-birds {Plocula fovanensts and Ploccus baya) They 
lay nearly as heavy a toll on the rice-fields as the gclatiks {Munia 
oryztvora), which arc everjrvvhere the rice growers' principal foe 
Hawks and falcons make both an easy prey The Nictuannas or 
honey-birds (eight species) take the place of the humming-bird, 
which they nval in beauty and dimmutiveness, ranging frnin the 
lowlands to an altitude of xooo ft In the upper regions the birds, 
like the plants, arc more like those of Europe, and some of them — 
notably the kanchilan (Hyloterpe Phtlomela) — ^are remarkable for 
their song Ihe edible-ncst swallow {Collocalta fuaphaga) builds 
m caves m many parts of the island * 

As far back as 1859 P Bleeker credited Java with deven hundred 
species of fish , and naturalists are perpetually adding to the number ^ 
In splendour and grotesqueness of colouring many kinds, as is well 
known, look rather like birds than hsh In the neighbourhood of 
Batavia about three hundred and eighty species arc used as food by 
the natives and the Chinese, who have added to the number by ihe 
introduction of the goldfish, which reaches a great size The sea 
fish most prized by Europeans Is Laies calcanfer (a perch) Of more 
than one hundr^ species of snakes about twenty-four species 

^SeeJ C Konigsberger, “ De vogels Java en hunne oeconomische 
betukenis,'* Med int s Lands Plantentutn 

® See especially M Weber, Stboga Expedition 
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(mcludiug the cobra di capclla) are poisonous and these are respon 
sible for the deaths of between one hundred and Uvo hundred persons 
per annum Adders and lizards are abundant Geckos are familiar 
visitants in the houses of the natives There are two species of 
crocodiles 

As in other tropical ram forest lands the variety and abundance 
of insects are amazing At sundown the air becomes resonant for 
hours with their myriad voices The Coleoptem and the LepidopUra 
form the glory of all great collections for their size and magnificence 
Of butterflies proper five hundred spiecics are known Of the beetles 
one of the largest and handsomest is Chalcosoma atlas Among the 
spiders (a numerously represented order) the most notable is a bird 
killing species, belene scomta 'javane/ists In many parts the island 
IS plagued with ants, termites and mosquitoes Croj^s of all kinds 
are subject to disastrous attacks of creeping and winged foes — 
many still unidentified (see especially Snellen van Hollenhovon, 
Essat d une faune entomologtque de I Archtpel Indo-nderlandais) 
Of still lower forms of life the profusion is no less perplexing Among 
the worms the Ptftchaeta ntustca reaches a length of about twenty 
inches and produces musical sounds Ihe shell of the Eridacna 
gigas IS the largest anywhere known 

Flora — For the botanist Java is a natural paradise, affordmg him 
the means of studying the effects of moisture and heat, of aii- 
currents and altitudes, Avifhout the interference of supermenmbent 
aictic conditions Ihe botanic gaidens of Baitenzorg have long 
been famous for their wealth of material, the ability with which 
their treasures have been accumulated and displayed, their value 
in connexion with the economic development of the island and the 
extensive scientific literature published by their directors ^ There 
18 a special establishment at Chibodas open to students of all nations 
for the investigation on the spot of the conditions of the primeval 
forest Hardly any similar area in the world has a flora of iichcr 
variety than Java It is estimated that the total number of the 
species of plants is about 5000, but this is probably under the mark 
(De Candolle knew of 2605 phanerogamous species), and nt w genera 
and species of an unexpected character are from time to time 
discovered The lower parts of the island arc always in the height of 
summer The villages and even the smaller towns are in great 
measure concealed by the abundant and abiding verduie, and then 
position m the landscape is to be recognized mainly by their groves, 
orchards and cultivated fields The amount and aistnbution of 
heat and moisture at tlie various seasons of the year form the domi- 
nant factors m dctci mining the character of the vegetation Thus 
trees which are evei green m west Java are deciduous m the east of 
the island, some dropping their leaves {eg 1 etvamehs nudt flora) 
at the \ ery bme they are in bloom or ripening their fruit This and 
other contrasts are graphically described from personal observation 
by A F W Schimper in his Pflanzen-Geographte auf physiologtsche 
Grundlage (Jena, 1898) The abundance of epiphytes, orchids, 
pitcher-plants, mosses and fungi is a striking result of the preva 
lent humidity, and many tiees and plants indeed, winch m dnei 
climates root m the soil, derive suffacient mcisturc from their 
stronger neighbours Of orchids J J Smith records 562 species 
(low genera), but the flowers of all cxcopi about a score are incon 
spicuous This last fact is the more remarkable because, taken 
generally, the Javanese vegetation diflers from that of many other 
tropical countries by being abundantly and often gorgeously 
flonferous Many of the loftiest trees crown fhemsel/ts with 
blossoms and require no assistance from the climbing plants that 
seek, as it were, to rival them in then display of colour Shrubs, too, 
and herbaceous plants often give brilliant effects in the savannahs, 
the deserted clearmgs, the edges of the fonst and the sides of the 
highways The lanlana^ a verbenaceous alien introduced, it is 
said, from Jamaica by Lady Raffles, his made itself aggressively 
conspicuous in many parts of the island, more especiilly in the 
Preanger and middle Java, where it occupies areas of hundreds of 
acres 

Ihe effect of mere altitude m the distribution of the flora was 
long ago emphasized by Friedrich Junghuhn, the Humboldt of 
Java, who divided the island into four vertical botanical zones — 
a division which has generally been accepted by his successors, 
though, like all such divisions, it is subject to many modifications 
and exceptions The forest, or hot zone, extends to a height of 
2000 ft above the sea, the second, that of moderate heat, lias its 
upper limit at about 4500, the third, or cool, zone reaches 7500, 
and the fourth, or coldest, compnses all that lies beyond Ihe 
lowest zone has, of course, the most extensive area, the second is 
only a fiftieth and the third a five thousandth of the first, and the 
fourth 18 an insignificant remainder The lowest is the region of 
the true tropical forest, of nco-ficlds and sugar-plantations, of coco- 
nut palms, cotton, scsamuin, cinnamon and tobacco (though 
this last has a wide altitudinal range) Many parts of the coast 
(especially on the north) are fnnged with mangrove {Rhuophora 
m%(C¥(meUa)^ &c , and species of Brugmera , the downs have their 
charactenstfc flora — convolvulus and Spimfex squarrosus catching 

* The Annales de B<vtiitenzorgy with their leones bogor%enseSy are 
universally known, the Teysmanma is named after a former 
director A history of the gardens was published by Dr freub, 
Fesiboek van*s Latt^ Planteniutn (1891) 


the eye for vary different reasons Fardier inland along the sea- 
board appear tl e mpa dwarf palm {Nipa /ruticans), Alsboma 
schola 4 'ks (the wood of which is lighter than cork), Cycadacea, 
tree-ferns, sciew pines {Pandanus), &c In west Java the gebang 
palm {Corypha gebanga) grows m clomps and belts not far from 
but never quite close to the coast, and in east Java a similar position 
IS occupied by the loutar {Borassus flabelU/ormts) valuable for its 
timber, its sago and its sugai, and in former tunes tor its leaves, 
which were used as a writing-material The frosh-water lakes and 
ponds of this region are richly covered witn Utriculana and various 
Kinds of lotus {Nymphaea lotuSy N stellata, Nelumbmm spectosum, 
&c ) interspersed with Ptsta stratiotes and other floating plants 
Vast praiiies are covered with the silvery alang alang grass broken 
by bamlxio thickets, clusters of trees and shrubs (Bulea /rondosa, 
hmblica o//ictnalis, &c ) and islands of the taller erigedeh or glagah 
(SaccAarum spontaneum) Alang-along {Imperata urundtnacea, 
Cyr var Bentham) grows from i to 4 ft in height It springs up 
wherever the ground is cleared of trees and is i perfect plague to the 
cultivator It cannot hold its own, however, with the ananas, the 
Kratok {Phaseolus Innatus) or the iantana, and, in the natural 
progress of events, the forest resumes its sway except where the 
natives encourage the young growth of the grass by annuaJly setting 
the prairies on fire The true foiest, which occupies a great part of 
this region, changes its character as wc proceed from west to east 
In west Java it is a dense ram- forest in which the struggle of exust- 
ence is maintained at high pressure by a host of lofty trees and 
parasitic plants in bewildering profusion The preponderance of 
certain types is remarkable thus of the M^raccae there are m 
Java (and mostly here) seven genera with ninety fivo species, 
eighty-three of vhich are F tens (see S H Koorders and T Valeton, 

Boomsoorten op Java in Btjdr Mede Dep Landbower (1906) 
Iheae include the so called warmgm, scveial kinds of figs planted as 
shade- trees in the parks of the nobles and olficials Ihe Magno- 
liaceae and Anonaccae arc both numerousl> represented In middle 
ava the vaiiety of trees is less, a large area being occupied by teak 
n eastern Java the character of the forest is mainly determined by 
the abundance of the Casnarma 01 Chimoro (C montana and 6 
Junghuhmana) Another species, C equiseli/oUa, is planted in west 
Java as an ornamcnlal tree These trees are not crowded together 
and encumbeied with the heavy parasitic growths of the ram-forcst, 
but their tall stems arc often covered with multitudes of small 
vermilion fungi Wherever the local climate has sufliciont humidity, 
the true rain forest claims its own The second of Juiighulm s 
zones IS the region of, more especially, tea, cinchona ana coffee 
plantations, of maize and the sugar palm (areng) In the forest 
the trees are richly clad with ferns and enormous fungi, there is a 
profusion of undeiwood [Pavetta macro phvUa Javamca and saltct- 
foha^ several species of LasianlhttSf Boehmarias, StrobilantkuSy &c ), 
of woody lianas and ratans, of tree ferns (especially Ahophtla) 
Between the bushes the ground is covered with ferns, lycopods, 
tradescantias, Bignomaeeae, species of lesihynanthus Of the 
lianas the largest is Plectocomia elongata , one specimen of which 
was found to have a length of nearly 790 ft One of the fungi, 
Telephora prmcepSy is more than r yard in diameter Ihe trees are 
of different species from those of the hot zone evc'U when belonging 
to the same genus^ and new types appear mostly in limited areas 
T he third zone, which consists mainly of the upper slmies of volcanic 
mountains, but also comprises several plateaus (the Dieng, parts of 
the Tengger, the Ijen) is a region ot clouds and mists There are a 
considerable number of lakes and swamps m several parts of the 
region, and these have a luxuriant environment of grasses, Cyper 
accae, Characeae and similar forms The taller liccs of the region — 
oaks, ches+^nnts, various Lauraccac, and four or five species of 
Podocarpu^ -witli some striking exceptions, A stroma spe<-tabiliSy 
Ac , are less flonferous than those of the lower zones, but tl shrubs 
{Rhododendron ■javamoum, Ardisia lavamra, See ), herbs and f>aiahites 
more than make up for this delect There is little cultivation, 
except in the Tengger, where the natives grow maize, rye and 
tobacco, and various European vegetables ^cabbage, potatoes, Ac ), 
with which they supply the lowland markets In western Java one 
of the most striking features of the upper parts of this temperate 
region is what Schimper calls the " absolute dominion of mosses,” 
associated with the ' elfin forest,” as he quaintly calls it, a perfect 
tangle of ” low, thick, oblique or even horizontal stems,” almost 
choked to leaflessntss by their grey and ghostly burden Much of 
the lower vegetation begins to have a European aspect, violets, 
primulas, thalictrums, ranunculus, vacciniums, ecjimetums, rhodo- 
dendrons {Rhod retusum) The Primula tmperiahs, found only 
on the Pangerango, is a handv^me species, prized by specialists 
In the fourth or alpmc zone occur such distinctly European forms as 
Ariemtsta vulgaris, Planiago major, Solarium nigrum, Stellaria media , 
and altogether the alpine flora contains representatives of no fewer 
than thirty- three families A charactcnstic shrub is Anaphalis 
javamca, popularly called the Javanese edelweiss, which ” often 
entirely excludes all other woody plants ” * The tallest and noblest 

^ Bertha Hoola van Nooten published Fleurs, fruits et feuillages de 
la fiore et de la pomone de I'He de Java m 1863, but the book is difficult 
of access Excellent views of characteristic aspects of the vegeta- 
tion will be found in Karsten and Schenck, V egetationsbilder (1903) 
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of all the trees in the island is the rasamala or liquid ambar {AlHngta 
excelsa)^ which, rising with a straight clean trunk, sometimes 6 ft 
in diameter at the base, to a height of loo to 130 ft , spreads out into 
a magnificent crown of branches and foliage When by chance a 
climbing plant has joined partnership with it, the combination of 
blossoms at the top is one of the finest colour effects of the forest 
The rasamala, however, occurs only m the Preanger and in the 
neighbourmg parts of Bantam and Buitenzorg Of the other trees 
that may be classified as timber — from 300 to 400 species — many 
attain noble proportions It is sufi&cient to mention Calophyllum 
inophyllum^ which forms fine woods in the south of Bantam, 
Mtmusots acuminata, Jrna glabra, Daibergta latifolia (sun wood, 
English olack-wood) in middle and east Java, the rare but splendid 
Puhecohbtum Junghuhnianum , Schtma Noronhae, Dtschofia javamca, 
Pterospermum javantcum (greatly prized for ship-building), and the 
upas-tree From the economic pomt of view all these hundreds of 
trees arc of less importance than lectona grandts, the mti or teak, 
which, almost to the exclusion of all others, occupies about a third 
of the government forest-lands It grows best in middle and 
eastern Java, preferring the comparativ ely dry and hot climate of 
the plains and lower hills to a height of about 2000 ft above the 
sea, and thriving best in more or less calciferous soils In Tune it 
sheds its leaves and begins to bud again m October Full-grown 
trees reach a height of 100 to 150 ft In 1895 teak (with a very 
limited quantity of other timber) was felled to the value of about 
;{xoi,8oo, and in 1904 the corresponding figure was about £119,935 

That an island which has for so long maintained a dense and grow- 
ing population in its more cultivable regions should have such 
extensive tracts of primeval or quasi-pnmeval forest as have been 
above indicated would be matter of surprise to one who did not 
consider the simplicity of the lite of the Javanese They require 
but httle fuel, and toth their dwellings and their furniture are 
mostly constructed of bamboo supplemented with a palm or two 
They destroy the forest mainly to get room for their rice-fields and 
pasture for their cattle In doing this, however, they are often 
extremely reckless and wasteful, and if it had not been for the 
unusual humidity of the climate their annual fires would have 
resulted m widespread conflagrations As it is, many mountains 
are now bare which within historic times were forested to the top, 
but the Dutch government has proved fully alive to the danger of 
denudation The state has control of all the woods and forests of 
the island with the exception of those of the Preanger, the ‘ particu- 
lar lands," and Madura, and it has long been engaged in replanting 
with native trees and experimentmg with aliens from other parts 
of the world — Eucalyptus globulus, the juar. Cassia florida from 
Sumatra, the surian {Cedrela febrifuga), &c The greatest success 
has been with cinchona 

Left to itself Java would soon clothe itself again with even a 
ncher natural vegetation than it had when it was first occupied by 
man The open space left by the demohtion of the fortifications on 
Nusa Kambangan was in twenty eight years densely covered by 
thousands of shrubs and trees of afxiut twenty varieties, many of the 
latter 80 ft high Resident Snijthoff succeeded about the close 
of the 19th century in re afforesting a large part of Mount Murid by 
the simple expedient of protecting the terntory he had to deal 
with from all encroachments by natives ^ 

Population — The population of Java (including Madura, &c ) 
was 30,098,008 in 1905 In 1900 it was 28,746,688 , in 1890, 
23,912,564 , and in 18^, 19,794 505 The natives consist of the 
Javanese proper, the Sundanese and the Madurese All three 
belong to the Malay stock Between Javanese and Sundanese 
the distinction is mainly due to the influence of the Hindus 
on the ^ormer and the absence of this on the latter Between 
Javanese and Madurese the distinction is rather to be ascribed 
to difference of natural environment The Sundanese have best 
retained the Malay type, both in physique and fashion of life 
They occupy the west of the island Ihe Madurese area, 
besides the island of Madura and neighbouring isles, includes the 
eastern part of Java itself The residencies of Tegal, Pekalon- 
gan, Banyumas, Bagelen, Kedu, Semarang, Japara, Surakarta, 
Jokjakarta, Rembang, Madiun, Kedin and Surabaya have an 
almost purely Javanese population The Javanese are the most 
numerous and civilized of the three peoples 

The colour of the skin in all three cases presents various 
shades of yellowish brown, and it is observed that, owing per- 
haps to the Hmdu strain, the Javanese are generally darker than 
the Sundanese The eyes are always brown or black, the hair of 
the head black, long, lank and coarse Neither breast nor limbs 
are provided with hair, and there is hardly even the suggestion 
of a beard In stature the Sundanese is less than the Javanese 

* It is interesting to compare this with the natural " refloriza 
tion ** cf Krakaton See Penzig, jard de Buitenzorg, vo\ viii 
(1902), and W Bottingin Nature (1903) 


proper, being little over 5 ft in average height, whereas the 
Javanese is nearly 5Jft , at the same time the Sundanese is more 
stoutly built The Madurese is as tall as the Javanese, and as 
stout as the Sundanese The eye is usually set straight in the 
head in the Javanese and Madurese, among the Sundanese it is 
often oblique The nose is generally flat and small, with wide 
nostrils, a though among the Javanese it not infrequently be- 
comes aquiline The lips are thick, yet well formed, the teeth 
are naturally white, but often filed and stained The cheek-bones 
are well developed, more particularly with the Madurese In 
expressiveness of countenance the Javanese and Madurese are 
far in advance of the Sundanese The women are not so well 
made as the men, and among the lower classes especially soon 
grow absolutely ugly In the eyes of the Javanese a golden 
yellow complexion is the perfection of female beauty To judge 
by their early history, the Javanese must have been a warlike 
and vigorous people, but now they are peaceable, docile, sober, 
simple and industrious 

One million only out of the twenty-six millions of natives are 
concentrated in towns, a fact readily explained by their sources 
of livelihood The great bulk of the population is distributed 
over the country in villages usually called by Europeans dessas, 
from the Low Javanese word dish (High Javanese dusun) Every 
dessa, however small (and those containing from 100 to 1000 
families are exceptionally large), forms an independent commu- 
nity, and no sooner docs it attain to any considerable size than 
it sends off a score of families or so to foim a new dessa Each 
lies in the midst of its own area of cultivation The general 
enceinte is formed by an impervious hedge of bamboos 40 to 
70 ft high Within this lie the houses, each with its own en 
closure, which, even when the fields are the communal property, 
belongs to the individual householder The capital of a district 
IS only a laiger dessa, and that of a regency has the same general 
type, but includes several kampongs or villages The bamboo 
houses m the strictly Javanese districts arc always built on the 
ground, in the Sunda lands they are raised on piles Some of 
the well-to-do, however, have stone houses Ihe principal 
article of food is rice, a considerable quantity of fish is eaten, 
but little meat Family life is usually well orejered The upper 
class practise polygamy, but among the common people a man 
has generally only one wife The Javanese are nominally 
Mahommedans, as m former times they were Buddhists and 
Brahmins, but in reality, not only such exceptional groups as 
the Kalangs of Surakarta and Jokjakarta and the Baduwis or 
nomad tribes ot Bantam, but the great mass of the people must 
be considered as believers rather in the primitive animism of 
their ancestors, for their belief in Islam is overlaid with super- 
stition As we ascend in the social scale, however, we find the 
name of Mahommedan more and more applicable, and conse- 
quently in spite of the paganism of the populace the influence of 
the Mahommedan “ priests ” (this is their official title in Dutch) 
is widespread and real Great prestige attaches to the pilgrim- 
age to Mecca, which was made by 5068 persons from Java in 
1900 In every considerable town there is a mosque Christian 
missionary work is not very widely spread 

Languages — In spite of Sundanese, Madurese and the intrusive 
Malay, Javanese has a right to the name It is a rich and cultivated 
language which has passed through many stages of development 
and, under peculiar influences, has become a linguistic complex 
of an almost unique kind though it is customary and convenient 
to distinguish New Javanese from Kavi or Old Javanese, just as it 
was customary to distinguish English from Anglo-Saxon, there is no 
break of historical continuity Kavi (Basa Kavi, 1 e the language 
of poetry) may be defined as the form spoken and written before the 
founding of Majapahit, and middle Javanese, still represented by 
the dialect of Banyumas, north Chenbon, north Krawang and 
north Bantam, as the form the language assumed under the Maja- 
pahit court influence, while New Javanese is the language as it has 
developed since the fall of that kingdom Kavi continued to be a 
literary language long after it had become archaic It contains 
more Sanskrit than any other language of the archipelago New 
Javanese breaks up into two great varieties, so different that some- 
times they are regarded as two distinct languages The nobility 
use one form, Krami, the common people another, Ngoko, the 
‘ thouing ' language (cf Fr tutoyant, Ger dutzend) , but each class 
understands the language of the other class The aristocrat speaks 
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to the commonalty in the language of the commoner, the commoner t and the potter Their skill in the working of the metals is the more 


speaks to the aristocracy in the language of the aristocrat, and, 
according to clearly recognized etiquette, every Javanese plays the 
part of aristocrat or commoner towards those whom he addresses 
To speak Ngoko to a superior is to msult him, to speak Kr&ma to^an 
equal or inferior is a mark of respect In this way Dipa Negara 
showed his contempt for the Dutch General de Kock The ordinary 
Javanese thinks in Ngoko , the children use it to each other, and so on 
Between the two forms there is a kind of compromise, the Madya, 
or middle form of speech, employed by those who stand to each 
other on equal or friendly footing or by those who feel little constraint 
of etiquette bor every idea expressed in the language Krama has 
one vocable, the Ngoko another, the two words being sometimes 
completely different and sometimes differing only in the termination, 
the beginning or the middle Ihus every Javanese uses, as it were, 
two or even three languages delicately differentiated from each 
other How this state of affairs came about is matter of speculation 
Almost certainly the existence side by side of two peoples, speaking 
each its own tongue, and occupying towards each other the position 
intellectually and politically of supenor and inferior, had much to 
do with it But Professor Kern thinks that some influence must 
also be assigned to pamela or pantang, woid taboo — certam words 
being in certain circumstances regarded as of evil omen — a super 
stition still lingering, e g even among the Shetland fishermen (see 
G A F Hazeu, De taal pantangs) It has sometimes been asserted 
that Krdma contains more Sanskrit words than Ngoko docs, but 
the total number in Kramli does not exceed 20, and sometimes 
there is a Sanskiit word m Ngoko which is not in Kram^ Ihere 
IS a village KramU which is not recognized by the educated classes 
KrS.ma inggil, with a vocabulary of about 300 words, is used in 
addressing the deity or persons of exalted rank The Basa Kedaton 
or court language is a dialect used by all living at court except 
royalties, who use Ngoko Among themselves the women of the 
court employ Kram& or Madj^a, but they address the men m Basa 
Kedaton ^ 

Ltieratuve — I hough a considerable body of Kavi literature is still 
extant, nothing like a history of it is possible 1 he date and author 
ship of most of the works are totally unknown I he first place may 
be assigned to the Brata Yuda (Sansk , Bharata Yudha, the conflict 
of thc^ Bharatas) , an <mic poem dealing with the struggle between the 
Panda was and the Kora was for the thionc of Ngistina celebrated 
in parwas 5- to of the Mahdbhdrata To the conception, however, of 
the modern Javanese it is 1 purely native poem, its kings and heroes 
find their place in the native historv and serve as ancestors to 
their noble families (Cohen Stuart published the modern Javanese 
version with a Dutch tians’ation an<l notes, Brdta Joedd, Ac , 
Samarang, 1877 The Kavi text was lithographed at the Hague 
by S Lankhout ) Of greater antiquity probably is the Ardjund 
Wtwdhd (or marriage festival of Ardjuna), which Piofessor Kern 
thinks may be assigned to the first half of the nth century of the 
Christian era The name indicates its Mahubhdrata origin (Fne 
derich published the Kavi text from a Hah MS , and Wiwdhd Djarwa 
en Brdta Joedo Kaw\, lithographed facsimiles of two palm-leaf MSS , 
Batavia, 1878 Djarwa is the name of the poetic diction 01 modern 
Javanese) The oldest poem of which any trace is preserved is 
piobably the mythological handd {1 e tradition), the contents are 
to some extent known from the modern Javanese version In the 
literature of modern Javanese there exists a great variety of so- 
called babads or chronicles It is sufficient to mention the “ history " 
of Baron Sakender, which appears to giv c an account — often hardly 
recognizable — of the settlement of Kiiropeans in Java (Cohen 
Stuart published text and translation, Batavia, i8«)i , J Veth gives in 
analysis of the contents), and the Bahad Tanah Djawi (the Hague, 
1874, 1877), giving the history of the island to 1647 of the Javanese 
era Even more numerous are the wayangs or puppet plays which 
usually take their subjects from the Hindu legends or fiom those 
relating to the kingdoms of Majapahit and Pajajaram (see f g H C 
Humme, Abtdsd, een Javaansche toneelstuk, the Hague, 1878) In 
these plays grotesque figures of gilded leather are moved by the 
performer, who recites the appropriate speeches and, as occasion 
demands, plays the part of cnorus 

Several Javanese specimens are also known of the beast fable, 
which plays so important a part in Sanskrit literature (W Palmer 
van den Broek, Javaansche Vertelhngen, bevattende de lotgevallen 
van een kantjtl, een reehok, &c , the Hague, 1878) To the Hindu- 
avanese literature there naturally succeeded a Mahommedan 
avanese htcratuie consisting largely of translations or imitations 
of Arabic originals , it comprises religious romances, moral exhorta- 
tions and mystical treatises in great variety ^ 

Arts — In mechanic arts the Javanese are in advance of the other 
peoples of the archipelago Of thirty different crafts practised among 
them, the most important are those of the blacksmith or cutler, the 
carpenter, the kris-sheath maker, the coppersmith, the goldsmith 

' See Walbreken, De Faalsvorten tn het Javaansh, and G A 
Wilken, Handboek voor de vergelijkende Volkenkunde van Neder- 
landsch Indie, edited by C M Pleyte (1893) 

2 See Van den Berg’s account of the MSS of the Batavian Society 
^the Hague, 1877) , and a senes of papers by C Poensen in Meded van 
wege het Ned Zendehnggenootschap (1880) 


noteworthy as they havt to import the raw materials The most 
esteemed product of the blacksmith's skill is the kns, every man and 
boy above the age of fourteen w t ars one at least as part of his ordi- 
nary dress, and men of rank tw^o and sometimes four In the finish- 
ing and adornment of the finer weapons no expense is spared, 
and ancient kriscs of good workmanship sometimes fetch enormous 

E rices The Javanese gold and silver work possesses considerable 
eauty, but there is nothing equal to tne filigree of Sumatra, the 
brass musical instruments are of exceptional excellence Both 
bricks and tiles are largely made, as well as a coarse unglazed 
pottery similar to that of Hindustan, but all the finer wares are 
imported from China Cotton spinning, weaving and dyeing are 
carried on for the most part as purely domestic operations by the 
women 1 he usual mode of giving variety of colour is by weaving 
m stripes with a succession of different coloured yarns, but another 
mode IS to cover with melted wax or damar the part of the cloth not 
mtended to receive the dye This process is naturally a slow one, 
and has to be repeated according to the numbei of colours required 
As a consequence the battiks, as the cloths thus treated are called, 
are in request by the wealthier classes I or the most part quiet 
colours are preferred To the J ivanese of the present day the ancient 
buildings of the Hindu periods are the work of supernatural power 
Except when employed by his European master he seldom builds 
anything more substantial than a bamboo or timber framework, 
but in the details of such erections he exhibits both skill and t iste 
When Europeans first came to the island they found native vessels 
of large size well entitled to the name of ships, and, though ship- 
building proper is now carried on only under the direction of Euro- 
peans, boat-buildmg is a very extensive native industry along the 
whole of the north coast — the lioats sometimes reaching a burden 
of 50 tons The only one of the higher arts which the Javanese 
have earned to any degree of perfection is musi<^ and in regard 
to the value of their efforts in this dirtction Europeans differ 
gieatly The orchestra {gamelan) consists of wind, string and 
percussion instruments, the latter being in prepontleraney to tlu 
other two (Details of the instiuments will be found in Raffles 
Java, and a dcsciiption of a peiformance in the Tour du monde, 
1880) 

Chief Totvns and Places of Note — The capital of Java and of tin 
Dutch East India possessions is Batavia {qv), pop 115,507 At 
Meister ( ornclis (pop 33,119), between 0 and 7 m from Batavia 
on the railway to Buitenzorg, the battle was fought in 1811 which 
placed Javi m tht hands of the British In the vicinity lies Dtpok, 
onginally a Christian settlement of freed slaves, but now with about 
3000 Mahommedan inhabitants and only 500 Chiistians The 
other chief towns, from west to east through the island, are as 
follows Serang (pop 5600) bears the same relation to Bantam, about 
O m distant, which New Batavia bears to Old Bitavia, its slight 
elevation of 100 ft above the sea making it fitter for European 
occupation Anjer (Angerlor, Angei) lies yh m irorn Batavia by 
rail on the coast at the nairowest part of the Sunda Strait^ fornurly 
European vessels were wont to call thric foi fresh provisions and 
water Pandcglang (pop 3^)44), 787 ft above sea level, is known 
for its hot and cold sulphur springs About 17 m west of Batavia 
lies Tangerang (pop i 3,535), a busy place with ibout 2800 or 3000 
Chinese among its inhabitants Buiten/orf^ {q ^ ) is the country- 
seat of the governor-general, and its Ixffanie gardens are famous 
Kiawang, formerly chief town of the lesidcncy of that name - the 
least populous of cdl — has lost its importance since Burw ikerta 
(pop 0862) was made the adminisLiative centre At Wanyasa in 
the neighl)Ourhood the first Ua plantations weic attempted on a 
large scale 

1 he Preanger regencies — Bandung, Chanjur, Sukabumi, Sumedang, 
Garut and lasikmalaya — constitute the most important of all the 
residencies, though owing to their lack of harbour on the south and 
the intractable nature of much of their soil thc> have not shared 
in the prosperity enjoyed by many other pait. of the island Ban- 
dung, the chuf town since 1864, lies 231x1 ft above sea-level, log m 
south of Batavia by rail, it is a well-built and flourishing place 
(pop 28,965, Europeans 1522, Chinese 2()5o) with a handsome 
resident s house (1867), a large mosque (18O7), a school for the sons 
of native men of rank, the most impoitant quinine factory in the 
island, and a race course w here in J uly a good opportunity is afforded 
of seeing both the hfe of fashionable and official Java and the 
customs and costumes of the common people The district is 
famous for its waterfalls, one of the most remarkable of which is 
where the Chi Tarum rushes through a narrow gully to leap down 
from the Bandung platiau In the neighbourhood is the great 
military camp of Chimahi Chanjur, formerly the chief town, m 
spite of its loss of administrative position still has a population of 
* 3>599 hrom Sukabumi (pop 12,112, 569 Europeans), a pkasant 
health resort among the hills at an altitude of 1965 ft , touiists arc 
accustomed to visit Wijnkoopers Bay for the sake of the picturesque 
shore scenery Chichalengka became after 1870 one of the centres 
of the coffee industry Sumedang has only 8013 inhabitants, 
having declined since the railway took away the highway traffic it 
IS exceeded both by Garut (10,647) and b\ Tasikmalaya (919b). hut 
it IS a beautiful place well known to sportsmen for its proximity to 
the Kancha Ekek swamp, where great snipe shooting matches arc 
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held every year tor natural beauty few parts of Java can compare 
with the plain of Tasikmalaya, itself remarkable, in a country of 
trees, for its magnificent av^uos N Ji of tlie Prcaogcr lies the 
reeidonoy of Chonbon ‘ (properly Chi Rebon, the thnmp nver) 
The cliief town (pop 24,‘)04) is one of the most important places 
on the north coast, though the unhealthmess of the site has 
caused Europeans to settle at fangkil, 2 m distant Ihe church 
(1842), the regent's residence, and the great prison are among the 
principal buildings, there are also extensive salt warehouses Tha 
native part of the town » laid out more regularly than is usual, and 
the Chinese quarter (pop ^^52) has the finest Chmesc temple m 
Java The palaces ot the old sultans of Chcribon are less extensive 
than those of Surakarta and Jokjakarta Though the harbour has 
to be kept open by constant dredging the roadstead is good all the 
year round A strange pleasure palace of Sultan Supch, often 
described by travellers, lies about 2 ni off near Sunya Raja 
Mundu, a village 4 m south east of Chenbon, is remarkable as the 
only spot on the north coast of the island visited by the ikan prut or 
belly fish, a species about as large 'is a cod, caught m thousands and 
salted Iwthe local fisheimcn Indramayu, which lits on both banks 
of the Chi Manuk about 8 m from the coast, is mentioned under 
the name of Dermayo as a port for the rice of the district and the 
coffee of the Preanger The coflee trade is extinct but the nee 
trade is more flourishing than ever, and the town has 13,400 inhabi- 
tants, of whom 2200 arc (. hincse It might have a great commercial 
future if money could be found for the works necessary to overcome 
the disadvantage of its position — the roads being safe only dunng 
the east monsoon and the nver requiring to bo deepened and regu- 
lated legal has long been one of the chief towns of Java com 
merce, native trade and industry, and fisherits are all well repre- 
sented and the sugar factories give abundant employment to the 
inhabitants The harbour has been the object of various impiove 
ments since 1871 The whole district is densely populated (3100 
to the sq m), and the town propci with its 16,605 inhabitants is 
surrounded by extensive kaniixings (BaKpulang, Lebaksiu, dec ) 
In Pekalongan (pop 38,211) ana Batang (21 ^86) the most important 
indiistrv is the production of battiks and stamperl cloths, there 
are also iron woiks »ind sugai factories fhc two towns arc only 
some 5 m apait Ihe former has a large mosque, a Protestant 
church, an old fort and a largt number of Europ^n houses The 
Chinese quarters consest of neat stone or brick buildings Peka- 
longan smoked <lueks are well known Brebeb (i 3,474) on the 
Pamali is an important trade centre Banyumas (5000) is the scat 
of a iceident , it is exceeded by Purvvokerto (12,610), Purbalingga 
(12,094) and Chilaeliap (12,000) This last possesses the best 
harlxmr on the south coast, and but for malaria would have been 
an important place It was chosen as the scat of a great military 
establishment but had to be abandoned, tho fort being blown up 
in 1893 Semarang (pop 89,286, of whom 4800 are Europeans 
and 12,372 Chinese) lies on the Kali Ngaran near the centre of the 
north coast Up to 1824 tht old European town was surrounded 
by a wall and ditch It was almost the exact reproduction of a 
Dutch town without the slightest accommodation to the exigencies 
of the climate, the streets narrow and irregular 1 he modern town 
IS well laid out Among the more noteworthy buildings of Scfna- 
rang are the old Prince of Orange fort, the resident's bouse, tho 
Roman Cathohe church, the Protestant church, the mosque, the 
military hospital A new impulse to the growth of the town was 
given by the opening of the railway to Surakarta and Jokiakarta 
m 1875 As a seaport the place is unfortunately situatea The 
nver has long been silted up , the roadstead is insecure in the west 
monsoon After many delays an artificial canal, begun in 1858, 
became available as a substitute for the rivei , but further works 
are necessary A second great canal to the cast, begun in 1896 
helps to prevent mundatione and thus improve the healthiness of 
the town Demak, 13 m N E of Semarang, though situated in a 
wretched region of swamps and havmg only 5000 inhabitants, is 
famous in ancient favancse history The mosque, erected by tlie 
first sultan of Demak, was rebuilt in 1845, only a small part of the 
old structure has been preserved, but as a sanctuary it attiacts 
6000 or 7000 pdgnms annually To visit Demak seven tames has 
the same ceremonial value as the pilgrimage to Mecca The tombs 
of several of the sultans are stul extant Salatiga ( three stones, ' 
with allusion to three temples now destroyed) was in early times one 
of the resting places of ambassadors proceeding to the court of Mat 
aram, and in the European history of Java its name is associated 
with the peace of 1755 and the capitulation of rSii It is the scat 
of a cavalry and artillery camp Its population, about 10,000, 
seems to be declining Ambarawa with its railway station is, on 
the other hand, rapidly increasing Its population of 14,745 
includes 459 Europeans About a mile to the N lies the fortress 
of Willem I which Van den Bosch meant to make the centre of the 
Javanese system of defensive works, the Banyubiru military camp 
w m the neighbourhood Kendal (15,000) is a centre of the sugar 
industry Kudus (31,000, 4300 Chinese) hau grown to be one of 
the most important inland towns Its cloth and battik pedlars are 

^ Chenbon ts the form employed by the Dutch an exception to 
their usual system, in which Tj- takes tiie place of tho Ch^ used in 
this arUde 


known throughout the island and the success of then enterprise is 
evident in the style of their houses A good trade ts also earned ou 
tn cattle, kapok, copra, pottery and all sorts of small wares The 
mosque m the old town has interesting remains of Majapalnt 
architecture, and the tomb of Pangeran Kudus la a noted Mahom- 
medan sanctuary A steam traimway leads northward towards, but 
does uot reach, Japara, which m the X7th century was tlie chief 
port of the kmgdom of Mataram and retained its commercial 
importance tiU the Dutch Company removed its establishment to 
Semarang In 1818 Daendtls transfened its resident to Pati 
Ungaran, 102& ft above the sea, was a place of importance as early 
as the X7th century, and in modem tunes has become known ais a 
sanatorium Kembaitg, a wdll-built coast town and the seat of a 
resident, has grown rapidly to have a population of 29,538 with 210 
Europeans Very similar to each other are Surakarta or Solo and 
Jokjakarta, the chief towns of the quasi independent states or 
Vorstenlanden Surakarta (pop 109,459, Chinese 5159, Europeans 
1913) contains the palace (Kraton, locally called the Bata bumi) 
of the susuhunan (which the Dutch translated as empeior), the 
dalcm of Prince Mangku Negara, the residences of the 8«lo nobles, 
a small Dutch fort (Vastenburg), a groat mosque, an old Dutch 
settlement, and a Protestant church Here the susuhunan lives in 
Orient il jx>mp and state To visitors there are few more interesting 
entertainments than those afforded by the celebration of the 31st 
of August (the birthday of tho queen of tlu Netherlands) or of the 
New Year and the Puasa festivals, with their wayungs, ballet 
dancers, and so on jokjakarta (35 m b ) has been a great city 
since Mangku Bunn settled there m 1755 The Kraton has a circuit 
of 3^ m , and is a little town in itself with the palace piopei, tlio 
residences of the ladies of the court and kampongs for the hereditary 
smiths, carpenters, sculptors, masons, payong-makeis, musical 
instrument makers, &c , of his highness The independent Prince 
Paku Alam has a palace of his own As in Surakarta theie are an 
old Dutch town and a fort Ihe jogka m'lrket is one of the most 
important of all J iva, (.specially for jewelry The tot il jx:)puIatK)n 
is 72,235 with 1424 Europeans lo the south-east lies Pasar Gedtli, 
a former capital of Mataram, with tombs of tho ancient princes in 
tile Kraton, a favounte residence of wealtliy Javanese traders 
Surabaya {q v), on the strait of Madura, is the largest commercial 
town in Java Us popuHtion mcicased from 118,000 m 1890 to 
146,944 m 1900 (8006 Europeans) lo the north lies Gnsscc or 
Grcsih (25,688 inhabitants) with a fairly good harbour and of special 
interest m tho early European history of Java Inland is tho 
considerable town of Lamongan (12,485 inhabitants) Fifteen miles 
b by rail lies Sidoarjo (10,207, 185 Europeanb), Uie centre of one of 
the most densely populated districts and important as a railway 
junction In the noighbourhoo<.l is the populous village of Mojosan 
Pasuruan was until modem timts one of the chief commercial 
towns in Java, the staple being sugar Since the opening of the 
railway to Surabaya it has greatly dt dined, and its warehouses and 
dwelling houses are largely deserted The population is 27,152 
with 663 Europeans probolujggo (called by the natives Bangtr) 
IS a place of 13,240 inhabitants Tho swampy tracts in the vicinity 
arc {uU of fishponds Ihe baths of Banyubiru (blue water) to the 
south have Hindu remains much visited by devotees l^asinan m 
the far south of the residency is a considerable market town and the 
terminus of a branch railway Besuki, the easternmost of all the 
residencies, contains several places of some importance the chiet 
town Bofidowoso (8289) , Bcsuki, about tlie same size, but with no 
foreign Iriuie, j ember, a small but rapidly increasing place, and 
Banyuwangi (17,559) Ibis last was at one time the seat pf tin? 
resident, now the eastern terminus of the railway system, and is a 
seaport on the BaU btrait with on important office of the telegraph 
company controlling c<?mmunicatiQn with Port Darwin and Singa- 
pore It haa a very mingled population, besides Javanese aiul 
Sladurese, Chinese and Arabs, Ikilmese, Buginese .in<l Europeans 
The chicff town of Kedjn (10,489) is the only residency town in the 
inttnpr traversed by a navigable nver, and is exceeded by Tulunga- 
gung . amd the residency of Madiun has two (Considerable centres of 
population Mndiun (41,168) and Ponorogo (16,765) 

Agriculture — About 40 % of the soil of Java is under cultivation 
Bantam and Desnki have each i6 % of land under cultivation, 
Krawang, 21 %, Preanger, 23 %i Rembang, 3.0 %, Japara, 62 %, 
Surabaya, 65 %, Kedu, 06 %, Samarang, 67 % Proceeding along 
the south coast from its west end, we find that m Bantam all the 
land cultivated on its south ‘?hore amounts to at most but 5 % of 
that regency, in Preangor and Banyuiiwas, as far as ChUachap, the 
land under cultivation amounts at a maximum to 20 % East of 
Surakarta the percentages of land on the aouth coast wnrler cultiva- 
tion decline from 30 to 20 and ip East of the resid^^ncy of Pro- 
bolinggo the percentage of land cultivatec,! on the south coast sinks 
to as low as 2 On the north ooaat, in Krawang and Remliang, with 
their morasses and double chams of chalk, tlwe are district with 
only 20 % and 10 % of the soil under cultivation In the residencies, 
on the other hand, of Batavia, Sheribon, Tegal, Samarang, Japara, 
Surabaya and Pasuruan, there are districts having 80 % to 90 % of 
soil, and even more, under cultivation. 

The agricultural products of Java must be distinguished into 
those raised by the natives for their own use and those raised for 
the government and private proprietors The land assigned to the 
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4K«tives far their own culture and use amounts to about 9^6251000 
acres In western Java the prevailing crop is rice, less pronimently 
cilltivated in middle Java, while m eastern Java and Madura other 
articles of food take the ftrst rank The Javanese tell strange 
tognnds concerning tlic an/troductifm ctf rice, -and observe various 
ceremonies m conneioon with its planting, paying more regard to 
them than to the preyper cultivation of the cereal The agricultural 
produce grown on the lands of the government and private pro 
pTietors, comprising an area of about million acres, consists of 
augar, oinohona, coffee, tobacco, tea, indigo, &c The Javanese 
posaeas buffaloes, ordinary cattle, laorsea, dogs and oats The 
buffalo was probaiily introduced by the Hmdus As m agricultural 
products, so also in cattle 1 earing, western Java is distinguished 
from middle and eastern Java The average distribution of buffa 
Iocs 13 106 per 1000 inliabitants, but rt vanes considerably in different 
distncts, being greatest in western Java Tlie fact that rice is the 
prevailing culture in the ^Acst, while m eastern Java other plants 
constitute the chief produce, explains the larger number of buffaloes 
found in western Java, these annuals being more in requisition in 
the culture of nee The ordinary cattle arc of mixed race , the Indian 
zebu having been crossed with the banting and with European cattle 
of miscellaneous origin The horses, though small, arc of excellent 
character, and their masters, according to their own ideas, arc 
extremely particular m regard to punty of race Riding comes 
naturally to the Javanese, horse-races and tournays Iiave been in 
vogue among thorn from early times 

Coffee IS an alien in Java Specimens brought in 1696 from 
Cannanore on the Malabar coast pcri&hcd in an earthquake and 
■floods in 1699, the effective introduction of the precious shrub was 
due to Hendrik Zwaardekron (see N P van den Berg, “ Voortbreng 
ing eii veibruck van koffic," Jt^dschriftv Ntjmrh en Landb 1879, 
and theartiolo “ Koffic" inhncyc Ned Ind Wiji kawih is mentioned in 
a Kavi inscription of a D 856, and the bean broth in David fapiien s 
list of Javanese beverages, 1667-1682, may have been coffee) The 
fust consignment of coffee #894 lb) to the Nethcilands was made in 
1711-1712, but it was not till after 1721 thattlic early exports icachcd 
any consideiablc amount I he aggregate (Quantity sold in the 
home market from 1711 to 1791 was 2,036,437 Piculs, or on an average 
ahtnit 143 tons per annum, and this probably represented nearly 
th whole production of the island By the beginning of the 19th 
century the annual poduction was about 7143 tons and after the 
introduction of the Van den Bosch system of forced culture a farther 
lugmentation was effected the forced culture system was, in 
1909, however, of little importance Official reports show that 
from 1840 to 1873 the amount ranged from 5226 txms to 7354 
During the ten years 1869 to 1 ^ 7 ^ the average crop ni the planta- 
tions under state control was ^22b tons, that of the private planters 
about 810 The government has ^hown a stiangc icluctance to 
surrender the old fashioned rnonopoly, but the spirit of private 
^terpnse has slowly gamed the day Though the appearance ol 
the coffee blight {Hcmtleia vasiatnx) almost ruined the industrv the 
planters did not give in An immune variety was introduced from 
Liberia, and scientific methods of treatment hive Inx-n adopted in 
deahng with the plantations In 1887, a record year, the value of 
the coffee crop reached ;^3,o83,333, and at its average it was about 
/[i, 7^50,000 between 1886 and 1895 The value was i^y 166,666 
in 1896 lh( greatest drilficulties are the uuccrtamtios l^tli of the 
crop and of its marketable value The former is well shown in 
the figures for 1903 to 1905 government 17,900, 3949 and 3511 
tons, and private planters 22,395, 15,3^1 nnd 21,395 tons Liberia 
coffee 19 still produced in much smaller quantity than Java coffee, 
the lattei on an aveiage of these three years 22,360 tons, the former 


The cultivation of sugar has been long carried on m Java, and 
since the decline of the coffee plantations it has developed into the 
leadmg industiy of the (island Tliero are experimental stations at 
Pasuruan, Pokalongan and elsewliiere, whcie attempts arc made to 
overcome the many diseases to which the canc is subject Many of 
the mills are equipped with high-da^s machinery and produce 
sugar of excellent colour and gram In 1853-1857 the average crop 
was 98,094 tons, m t869«i873, 170,831, and in 1875-1880, 204,678 
By 1899-^900 the aversyge had risen to 787^673 tons, and the crqps 
for 1904 and 1905 were respectively 1,064,935 and 1,028,357 tons 
Prices fluctuate, hut the value of the harvest of 1905 was estimated 
at about /r5, 000,000 

The onravaiion of indigo shows a, strange vitality Under the 
culture system the natives found tins the moat oppressive of all the 
state crops The modern obcmist at one time seemed to have 
killed the industry by his synthetic substitute, but in every year 
between 1899 and 1904 Java exported between onemillion and one 
and a half million pounds of the natural product Japan and Kossia 
were the largest buyers As bine is a favourite colour with the 
Javanese proper a large quantity is used at liomo 

Tea was first introduced to Java by the Japanese scholar von 
Sicbold in i ^6 The culture was undertaken by the state in 1829 
with plants from China, but in 1842 they handed it over to con- 
tractors, whose attempts to increase their profits by delivering an 
infenor article ultimately led to the abandonment of the contract 
system in 11860 In the meantime the basis of a better state of the 
mdnstry had been laid by ^le Dutch tea taster J J L L Jacobsen 


of the Nederlandsoh Handel Maatschappij, who introduced not only 
fresh stock, but expert growers from China m 1852-1853 The tea 
planters (often taking possession of tlie abandoned coffee plaata- 
tions) have greatly improved the quality of their products Assam 
tea was introduced m 1878, anti tms has rapidly extended its area 
Ihe exports increased from 12,110,724 tb in 1898 to 25,772,564 m 
1905 More than half the total goes to the Netherlands, the United 
Kuigdoxn ranks next, and, far ^hind both, Russia 
In 4834 the government mtroduced the cultuie of cinchona witJi 
free labour, and at had considerable success under F Jnughubn and 
hts successors, though the vanetiefe grown were of iafoiior quality 
Later seed of the best cinchona was obtained, and under skilful 
management Java has become the chief producer of quinine m the 
world Cacao is produced in the Proangcr regencies, i’okalongan, 
Semarang, Pasuruan, Btsuki, Kediii and Surakarta In 1903, a 
record year, 1,101,835 piculs (al)Out 6540 tons) were produced 
Broussonetia papyrtfera is grown for the sake of its bark, so well 
known m Japan (Jap kodsu) as a paper material The ground-nut 
(the widely spread irachts hypogaea from South America), locally 
known as kachang china or tanah, is somewhat extensively grown 
Ihe oil IK fcxtxjrtcd to Holland, where it is sold as Delft Kalad oil 
Tapioca has long been cultivatetl, t specially in the Preanger Ihe 
industry is mainly m the hands of the Chinese, and the principal 
foreign purchasers are EngUsh biscuit manufacturers The kapok is a 
tree from tropical America which, grow mg freely in any soil, is ex- 
tensively used throughout java along the highways as a support for 
telegraph and telephone win s, and planted as a prop m pepper and 
cubeb plantations 1 he silky fibre contained in its long c ipsuloid 
fruits IS known as cotton wool, and among t)ther uses it 
serves almost as well as cork for filling life belts, and the oil flora its 
seed IS employed to adulterate ground nut oil The quantity of 
wool expoited nearly ticblod between 1890 and 1896, in the latter 
year the total sent to Holland, Australia, Singapore, Ac ,amounbng 
to 38,586 bales Ihe rapid exhaustion of the natural supply of 
India inbbci and gutta peicha began to attract the attention of 
government in the latter decades of the 19th century Extensive 
experiments have been made in the cultivation of Ftcus elasiica 
(the kdr<t of tlu natives), Castilloa elasttca, and llevea brasthensis 
The pUnting of gutta pcrcha trees was begun about 1886, and a 
regular sysUm introduced m the I’rcangoi in 1901 The Pulaqmum 
oblongtfohmn plantations at Blavan, Kunutuk and Sewang m 
Banyuinas liave also been bi ought under official control Java 
tobacco, amounting to about 35,200,000 lb a vear, is cultivated 
almost exclusively in eastern Java Among other products which 
are of some importance as articles of cxpoit may be mentioned 
nutmegs, mace, pepper, hides, arrack and copra 
Particular Lands —At dfftcrent turns down to 1830 tue govern 
meat disposed of its lands in full property to mdivuluals who, 
acquiring complete control of the inhabitants as well as of the soil, 
continued down to tlu 19th etntury to act as it they were mdepen 
dent of ail superior authority in this way more than i^ millions 
of the people were subject not to the state but to stock companies, 
absentee landlords and Chinese " According to the Regeeritrgs 
Almanak (1906) these " particular lands," as they are called, were 
distributed as follows Bantam 21, Ba'tavia 36, Meeatei Cornells 
163, Taugoiang 80, Buitenzorg 6j, Semarang 32, Surabaya a6, 
Kiawang and Dcniak 3 eaeh, Cherilxm 2, and Pekalongan, Kendal 
and Pasuruan i each In Mecstcr Cornells no fewer tnan 297912 
persons weic retuined in 1905 ns living on these lands Of the 168 
estates there are not 20 that grow anything but grass, rice and coco 
nuts In Buitenzorg (thanks probably to the Botanic frardens) 
matters are better tea, coffee, cinchona and india-rubber appearing 
amongst the objects of cultivation and, in general, it must be noted 
that ttiese estates have often natural difficulties to contend against 
far beyond their financial strength 

Mm&rals — Uf all the great islands of the arclupelago Java is the 
poorest in metallic ores Gold and silver are practically non- 
existent Manganese is found in Jokjakarta ana various other 
parts A concession for working the magnetic iron sands m the 
neighbourhood of Chilachap was granted in 1904 Coal occurs in 
thin strata and small pockets m many parts (Bantam, Rembang, 
Jokjakarta, &c ) , and in 190^ a concession wo^ granted to a company 
to work the coal beds at Bajah close to the harbour of Wijnkooi>ers 
Bay, a port of call of the Komnkhjk l^aketvaart Maatschappij 
The discovery by De Oroot in 1863 of petroleum added a most 
important industry to the list of the resources of lava The groat 
JXirt Petroleum Company, now centred at Amsterdam, was founded 
m 1887 Tlie production of this compan> alone rose ftom 79,179 
kiden or cases (each 8 14 gall ) in 1891 to 1,642,780 m 11890, and 
to 1,967,124 m 1905 In 1904 there were no fewer than 36 conces- 
sions for petroleum At the same time there is a larger importation 
of oil from Sumatra as well as from Ameiica and Russia Sulphur 
IS regularly worked m the Gunong blamet, G Sindoro, C Sumbing, 
and in the crater of the Tangkuban Praliu as well as m other places 
in the Preanger regencies and m Pasuruan Brine- wells exist in 
various parts The bledegs (salt-mud wells) of Grobogan in the 
Solo Valley, bemarang, are best known They rise from Miocene 
strata and yield iodine and bromine products as well as common 
salt The natives of the district are allowed to e?ctract the salt for 
their own use, butAjlwewhere (except in Jokjakarta) the manufacture 
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of salt IS a government monopoly and confined to the districts of 
Sumenep, Panekasan and Sampang in Madura, where from 3000 to 
4000 people are hereditarily engaged in extracting salt from sea 
water, delivering it to the government at the rate of 10 fl (nearly 
17s) per koyang (3700 lb) The distribution of this salt (rough 
grained, greyish and highly hygroscopic) is extremely unsatisfactory 
The waste was so great that in 1901 the government paid a pnze of 
about /8^5 (10,000 fl ) to Karl Boltz von Bolzberg for an improved 
methodf of packing Between 1888 and 1892 the annual amount 
delivered was 71,405 tons, in the next five years it rose to 89,932, 
and between 1898 and 1902 sank again to 88,856 The evil effects 
of this monopoly have been investigated by J E de Meyer, “ Zout 
als middel van belasting," De Ind Gids (1905) The scarcity of salt 
has led to a great importation of salted fish from Siam (upwards of 
6600 tons in 1902) 

Commumcaitons — Roads and railways for the most part follow 
the fertile plains and table lands along the coast and between the 
volcanic areas The principal railways are the Semarang-Jokja- 
karta and Batavia-Buitenzorg lines of the Netherlands- Indian 
railway company, and the Surabaya-Pasuruan, Bangil-Mulang, 
Sidoarjo-Paron, Kertosono Tulung Agung, Biiitenzorg-Chianjur, 
Surakarta Madiun,Pasuruan-lh:obolinggo, lokjakarta-Chila chap and 
other lines of the government The earliest lines, between Batavia 
and Buitenzorg and between Semarang and the capitals of the 
sultanates, were built about 1870 by a private company with a state 
guarantee Since 1875, when Dr van Goltstein, then a cabinet 
minister and afterwards Dutch minister in London, had an act passed 
for the construction of state railways in ]ava, their progress has 
become much more rapid In addition, several private companies 
have built either light railways or tramways, such as that between 
Semarang and Joana, and the total length of all lines was 2460 in 
1905 There are some 3500 miles of telegraph line, and cables 
connect Java with Madura, Bah and Sumatra, and Port Darwin in 
Australia Material welfare was promoted by the establishment 
of lines of steamships between Java and the other islands, all 
belonging to a Royal Packet Company, established in 1888 under a 
special statute, and virtually possessing a monopoly on account of 
tne government mail contracts 

Adintmstratwn — Each village (dessa) forms an independent 
community, a group of dessas forms a district, a group of districts a 
department and a group of departments a residency, of which there 
are seventeen At the held of each residency is a resident, with an 
assi*»tant resident and a controller, all Dutch officials The officials 
of the departments and districts are natives appointed by the 
government, those of the dessa are also natives, elected by the 
inhabitants and ajmroved by the resident In the two sultanates 
of Surakarta and Jokjakarta the native sultans govern under the 
supervision of the residents (For the colonial administration of 
Netherlands India see Malay Archipelago ) 

History — The origin of the name Java is very doubtful It 
IS not improbable that it was first applied eithei to Sumatra or 
to what was known of the Indian Archipelago — the insular 
character of the several parts not being at once recognized 
Jawa Dwipa, or “ land of millet/’ may have been the original 
form and have given rise both to the Jaba dm of Ptolemy and to 
the Je-pho-thi of Fahien, the Chinese pilgrim of the 4th-5th 
century The oldest form of the name in Arabic is apparently 
Zdbej The first epigraphic occurrence of Jawa is in an inscrip- 
tion of 1343 In Marco Polo the name is the common appella- 
tion of all the Sunda islands The Jawa of Ibn Batuta is Sumatra, 
Java is his Mul Jdwa (i e possibly “ original Java ”) Jawl 
IS the modern Javanese name (in the court speech Jawi), some- 
times with Nusa, ‘‘ island,” or Tanah, “ country,” prefixed 

It IS impossible to extract a rational historical narrative from 
the earlier habads or native chronicles, and even the later are 
destitute of any satisfactory chronology The first great era 
in the history is the ascendancy of the Hindus, and that breaks 
up into three periods — a period of Buddhism, a period of 
aggressive Sivaism, and a period of apparent compromise Of 
the various Hindu states that were established in the island, 
that of Majapahit was the most widely dominant down to the 
end of the 15th century, its tributaries were many, and it even 
extended its sway into other parts of the archipelago The 
second era of Javanese history is the invasion of Islam in the 
beginning of the 15th century, and the third is the establishment 
of European and more particularly of Dutch influence and 
authority in the island About 1520 the Portuguese entered 
into commercial relationship with the natives, but at the close 
of the same century the Dutch began to establish themselves 
At the time when the Dutch East India Comp<jiy began to fix 
Its trading factories on the coast towns, the chief native state | 


was Mataram, which had in the i6th century succeeded to the 
overlordship possessed by the house of Demak — one of the 
states that rose after the fall of Majapahit The emperors of 
Java, as the princes of Mataram are called in the early accounts, 
had their capital at Kartasura, now an almost deserted place, 
6 m west of Surakarta At first and for long the company had 
only forts and little fragments of territory at Jakatra (Batavia), 
&c , but in 1705 It obtained definite possession of the Preanger 
by treaty with Mataram, and m 1745 its authority was extended 
over the whole north-east coast, from Cheribon to Banyuwangi 
In 1755 the kingdom of Mataram was divided into the two states 
of Surakarta and Jokjakarta, which still retain a shadow of 
independence The kingdom of Bantam was finally subjugated 
in 1808 By the English occupation of the island (1811-1818) 
the European ascendancy was rather strengthened than weak- 
ened, the great Java war (1825-30), in which Dipa Negard, 
the last Javanese prim e, a clever, bold and unscrupulous leader, 
struggled to maintain his claim to the whole island, resulted in 
the complete success of the Dutch To subdue him and his 
following, however, taxed all the resources of the Dutch Indian 
army for a period of five years, and cost it the loss of 15,000 
officers and soldiers, besides millions of guilders Nor did his 
great influence die with him when his adventurous career came 
to a close in 1855 at Macassar Many Javanese, who dream of a 
restoration of their ancient empire, do not believe even yet that 
Dip& Negara is dead They are readily persuaded by fanatical 
hadjis that their hero will suddenly appear to drive away the 
Dutch and claim his rightful heritage Several times there 
have been political troubles in the native states of central Java, 
in which Dipa Neg&rfi’s name was used, notably in 1883, when 
many rebellious chieftains were exiled Similar attempts at 
revolt had been made before, mainly in 1865 and 1870, but none 
so serious perhaps as that in 1849, which a son and a brother 
of Dipi Negar^ >vere implicated, aiming to deliver and reinstate 
him All such attempts proved as futile there as others in 
different parts of Java, especially in Bantam, where the trouble 
of 1850 and 1 888 had a religious origin, and in the end they 
directly contributed to the consolidation of Dutch sway Being 
the principal Dutch colony in the Malay Archipelago, Java was 
the first to benefit from the material change which resulted from 
the introduction of the Grondwet or Fundamental Law of 1848 
in Holland The main changes were of an economical character, 
but the political developments were also important Since 1850 
Dutch authority has steadily advanced, principally at the ex- 
pense of the semi-independent sultanates in lentral Java, which 
had been allowed to remain after the capture and exile of Dip& 
Negar^ The power of the sultans of Jokjakarta and Sura- 
karta has diminished, in 1863 Dutch authority was strengthened 
in the neighbouring island of Madura, and Bantam has lost every 
vestige of independence The strengthening of the Dutch power 
has largely resulted from a more statesmanlike and more generous 
treatment of the natives, who have been educated to regard the 
orang hlanda, or white man, as their protector against the native 
rulers Thus, in 1866, passports for natives travelling in Java 
were abolished by the then governor-general. Dr Sloet van de 
Beele, who also introduced many reforms, reducing the coroee in 
the government plantations to a minimum, and doing away with 
the monopoly of fisheries Six years later a primary education 
system for the natives, and a penal code, whose liberal provi- 
sions seemed framed for Europeans, were introduced 
Antiquities — Ordinary traces of early human occupation are few 
in Java The native bamboo buildings speedily perish Stone 
weapons arc occasionally found But remains of the temples and 
monastic buildings of the Hindu period are numerous and splendid, 
and are remarkable as representing architecture which reached a 
high standard without the use of mortar, supporting columns or 
arches Chandis (» e temples, though the word onginally meant a 
depository for the ashes of a saint) are not found m western Java 
They exist in two great zones one in middle Java, one m eastern 
Java, each with its own distinghishing characteristics, both archi- 
tectural and religious The former begins in the Dyeng plateau, 
in the east of Banyumas, and extends into the east of Bagelen, 
Kedu and the neighbourmg distncts of Semarang, northern Jokja- 
karta, and the western corner of Surakarta The latter lies mainly 
m Surabaya, Kediri and Pasuruan A considerable number of 
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rums also exist m Probohng^ Farther east they grow scarce 
There is nont m Madura The remains of Macnam Putih m 
Banyuwangi are possibly of non-Hmdu origm In the regency of 
Kendal (Semarang), to the norchof Kedu, the place-names show that 
temples once existed i Some of them arc Sivaile, some Buddhist, 
some astoundingly composite None of the Buddhist buildings 
shows traces of the older Himary ana form of the creed The greatest 
of all is a perfect sculptural exposition of the Mahayana doctrine 
As to the period during which these temples were erected, authorities 
are not agreed Ijzerman assigns the central J ava groups to between 
the 8th and the loth centuries The seven storeyed vihara (monas 
tery) mentioned in the famous Menan^ Kabu inscription (Sumatra) 
as founded by Maharaja Dhiraya Adityadharma in a d 050 is by 
some supposed to be Boro-Budur A copper plate of 840 refers to 
Dyeng (Dehyang) as one of the sacred mountains of Java One 
thmg seems certain, that the temples of the eastern zone are of 
much more recent origin than most, at least, of the central zone 
They are generally distinguished by the characteristics of a decadent 
and more voluptuous age, and show that the art of the time had 
become less Indian and more Javanese, with traces of influences 
derived from the more eastern East At the same time it must be 
noted that even in Boro Budur there are non-Indian elements in the 
decoration, indicating that the Hindu architect employed native 
artists and to some extent left them a free hand 

In his standard work on Indian and Eastern Architecture (London, 
1876), James Fergusson asserted that the Javanese temples aie in 
the Chaliikyan style But J W Ijzeiman in an elaborate paper 
in the Album-Kern contends that the learned historian of architec- 
tuie was misled by basing his opmion mainly on inaccurate drawings 
reproduced by Raffles Ihe Javanese temples, with the solitary 
exception of Chaiidi Bima in the Dyeng, are Dravidian and not 
Chalukyan The very temples quoted by Fergusson, when more 
carefully examined, disprove his statement a fact not without its 
bearing on the history of the Hindu immigiation 

The wonderful scenery of the Dyeng plateau was already, in all 
probability, an object of supeistitious awe to the aboriginal inhabi- 
tants of Java, and thus it would catch the attention of the earliest 
Hindu settlers The old crater floor is full of traces of human 
occupation , though, in spite of the tradition of the existence of a 
considerable town, no sepulchral relics of the inhabitants have been 
discovered I here still remain five groups of temples — some well 
preserved, some mere heaps of stone — to prove the devotion their 
builders boic to Siva, his consort Durga, and Ganesha their son 
The Arjuno group, in the middle of the plateau, consists of Chandi 
Arjuno (with its chapel or priests' residence, Ch Semar), Ch Srik ihdi, 
Ch Puntadeva and Ch Sembadro, each a simple stjuarc chamber 
with a portico reached by a flight of steps The second group, Ch 
Daravati and Ch Paraktsit, lies to the north-east I he third, now a 
ruined mound, lies to the east The fourth, to the north-wrst, is a 
group of seven small temples of which Ch Sanchaki is the most 
important, with a square ground plan and an octagon roof with a 
second circular storey Of the fifth group, in the south, only one 
temple remains — the Chandi Bima — a small, beautiful and cxcep 
tionally interesting building, in " the form of a pyramid, the iibs 
of which stand out much more prominently than the horizontal 
lines of the niche shaped ornaments which rest each on its lotus 
cushion " How this happens to be the one Chalukyan temple 
amid hundreds is a problem to be solved The plateau lies 6500 ft 
above the sea, and roads and stairways, locally known as Buddha 
roads, lead up from the lowlands of Bagelen and Pekalongan 7 he 
stairway between Lake Meniur and Lake Chebong alone consisted 
of 4700 steps The width of the roadway, however, is only some three 
or four feet A remarkable subteiranean tunnel still exists, which 
served to drain the plateau 

Of all the Hindu temples of Java the largest and most magnificent 
IS Boro-Budur, which ranks among the architectural marvels of the 
world It lies m the residency of Kedu, a little to the west of the 
Progo, a considerable stream flowing south to the Indian Ocean 
TLhe place is best reached by taking the steam- tram from Magtlang 
or JoKjakarta to the village of Muntilam Passar, where a conveyance 
may be hired Strictly speaking, Boro-Budur is not a temple but a 
hill, rising about 150 ft above the plain, encased with imposing 
terraces constructed of hewn lava-blocks and ciowded with sculp- 
tures The lowest terrace now alxjvc ground forms a square, each 
side 497 ft long About 50 ft higher there is another terrace of 
similar shape Then follow four other terraces of more irregular 
contour The structure is crowned by a dome or cupola 52 ft m 
diameter surrounded by sixteen smaller bell-shaped cupolas 
Regarded as a whole, the mam design, to quote Mr Sewell, may be 
described as “an arcliaic Indian temple, considerably flattened 
and consisting of a series of terraces, surmounted by a quasi-stupa 

^ See R Verbeek, Liget der oudheden van Java," in Verhand 
V h Bat Gen , xlvi , and his Oudrexd kundtge kaart van Java 
R Sewell’s “ Antiquarian Notes in Java,” in Journal of the Royal 
Astatic Society (1906), give the best conspectus available lor English 
readers W B Worsfold, A Visit to Java (London, 1893), has a 
good sketch of what was then known, revised by Professor W Rhys 
Davids, but whoever wishes full information must refer to Dutch 
authorities These are numerous but difficult of access 


capped by a dagoba ” It was discovered by the engineer J W 
Ijzerman in 1885 that the basement of the structure had been earthed 
up before the buildmg was finished, and that the lowest retaining 
wall was completely concealed by the embankment Ihe aichitects 
had evidently found that their temple was threatened with a dc 
structive subsidence, and, while the sculptors were still busy with 
the decoration of the lower facades, they had to abandon their work 
But the unfinished bas-reliefs were carefully protected by clay and 
blocks of stone and left m position, and smcc 1890 they arc gradually 
but systematically being cxhumcil and photographed by the Dutch 
arcliaeologists, who, however, have to proceed with caution, filling 
up one porxion of the embankment before they go on to deal with 
another I he subjects treate I in this lowest enceinte are of the 
most varied description, forming a picture-gallery of landscapes, 
scenes of outdoor and domestic life, mingled with mythological and 
religious designs Among the genre class appear men shooting buds 
with blow pipe or bow and arrow, fisheimcn with rod or net, a man 
playing a bagpipe, and so on It would seem as if the architect had 
intended gradually to wean the devotees from the things of this 
woild When once they began to ascend from stage to stage of the 
templc-hiU they were intioductd to the reilitics of religion, and, by 
the time they reached the dagoba they had passed through a process 
of instruction and were ready, with cnlighttned eyes, to inter and 
behold the image of Buddha, symbolically left imperfect, as beyond 
the power of human ait to lealize or portray From basement to 
summit the whole lull is a great pic t me bible of the Mahayana 
creed 

If the statues and bas reliefs of Boro Budur wcic placed side 
by side they would extend for 3 m Ihe eye of the ^ectator, 
looking up from the present ground level, is caught, says Mr Sewell, 
by the rows of life size Buddhas that adoin the retiming walls of 
the several terraces and the cage like shrines on the circular plat- 
forms All the gieat figures on the east side represent Akshobliya, 
the Dhyam Buddha of the East llis right hand is in the ( humis 
paisa media (xx>se) touching the earth in front of the right knee - 
^ I swear by the e«irth ' All the statues on the south side arc 
Ratnasam Chavu in the varada mudra — the right hand displayed 
upwards — ‘I gi\c you all ” On the west side the statues represent 
Amitabha in the dhyana or padmasama mudra, the light hand 
resting palm upwards on the left, both being on the lap — the attitude 
of meditation Ihose on the north represent Amogasiddhi in the 
abhaya mudra, the right hand being laised and displayed, palm 
outwirds — ' Fear not, all is well ” 

Other remarkable groups of Hindu temples exist near the village 
of I’rambanan'^ (less coriectly Biambanan) in Suiakarta, but not far 
fiom the borders of Jokj ikarta, with a station on the railw ay be twee n 
the two chief towns The village has been n lined after the temph s, 
Prambanan signifying tht place of teachers Ihe whole cede bias 
tical settlement was surrounded by three finis of wall, of which 
only the inmost is now visible above ground Between the second 
and third walls arc 157 small temples, and in the central tnclosurc 
arc the ruins of six laigcr temph s in a double row with two smaller 
ones at the side The middle temple of the western row is the m im 
building, full of statues of purely Sivaite charaetir — ^Siva as Guru 
or teacner, Siva as Kala or lime the Destroyer, Durga, Ganesha, 
and so on But, just as many chuichcs in Christendom are called 
not after the Christ but after the Virgin, so this is known is Lara 
{i e Virgin) Janggrang fiom the popular name of Durga In the 
southern temple of the low is a very fine ligure of a four armed 
Brahma, in the nortlurn there was a Vishnu with attendant figures 
Of the other row the middle temple is again the largest, with Siva, 
his nandi or bull, and other symlx>lic sculptures To the north lies 
the extraordinaiy cluster of temples which, though it does not 
deserve its popular name of Chandi Sewu, the thousand shrines, 
consists of at least 240 small buildings gathered round a great central 
temple, richly adorned, though roofless and partially ruined since 
the earthquake of 1867 Among the more noteworthy figures are 
those of the huge and ungainly guardians of the temple kneeling at 
the four mam gateways of each of the principal buiklmgs Colonel 
Yule pointed out that there are distinct traces of a fine coat of 
stucco on the exterior and the interior of the buildings, and he com- 
pared m this respect “ the cavt walls of Ellora, the great idols at 
Bamian, and the Doric order at Silinus” Other temples m the 
same neighlxjurhood as Chandi Sewu are Ch Liimbung, C h Kali 
Bening (Baneng), with a monstrous Kala head as the centre 01 the 
design on the southern side, C h Kalong and ( h Plaosan 7 radition 
assigns these temples to i266-i2g(> 

Of the temples of the eastern zone the best known is Chandi Jago 
(or lumpang), elaborately described m the Archaeological Commis- 
sion’s monograph According to the Pararaton, a native chronicle 
(pubhshtd in the Verhand v h Bat Gen v h en W , 1896), it 
bdongs to the 13th century, containing the tomb of Rangavunior 
Vishnuvardhana, who died in 1272-1273 The shrine proper 
occupies the third of three platforms, the lowest of which forms a 

2 The chief authorities on Prambanan are J W Ijzerman, 
Beschrijvtng der oudheden nabij de Grens der residenties Soerakarta en 
Djog^akarta (Batavia, 1891, with photographs and atlas), and 
T Groneman, Tjandt Par ambanan op Midden Java, see also 
a trovers I* ex position des Pays-Bas (the Hague, 1900), No 174 sqq. 
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square of 45 to 46 ft each srcic The buiWing fronts the vrtst, and 
IS constnicted of an aitdesitrc tuff of inferior quality and dark 
colour Of distinctly Buddhistic influence there no trace 
The makara (elephant fish head) is notably absent The sculptures 
w hich run rouna the base and along the sides of the platforms or 
terraces arc of the most elaborate and varied description —kings on 
thrones, dwarfs, elephants, supernatural beings, diaboheal and 
grotesque, tree-monsters, palaces, temples, courtyards, lakes, gar 
dens, forests — all are reprcsenti d fn one place appears a Chincsc- 
or Burmese lookmg seven-roofed pagoda, m another, a tall temple 
strangely spht clown the centre, with a flight of steps running up the 
fissure Ine inscriptions ajre m the Oevanagan character In the 
same neighbourhoou are Ch Singcssori, Ch Kidal, &c Another of 
the most beautiful of the eastern temples is ( h Jabung, mentioned in 
1330 It IS built of red brick, ind its distinctly Javanese origin is 
suggested by the frequency of the snake motif strll charactenstic 
of modern Javanese art It may lie added that a comparison of the 
se\eial buildings of the zone affords an interesting study in the 
development of the pilaster as a decorative rather than structural 
clement 

At Panabaram, near Bhtar, Kcdin, is another group of stone 
temples and other buildings The chief temple is remarkable 
for the nchness of its sculptures, which arc peculiarly deircate and 
spirited in th( ir details The decoration of the mere robes of one 
ot the free staniing stairway guardians consists of scroll- work, 
intcrspcised with bads and animals rendered in a non Indian style, 
rtimmscent of Chinese or Japanese work It has been desenbed 
as one of the most beautiful pieces of sculpturt m ah the Fast 

Sculptures from the temples are scattered far and wide throughout 
Java, and it is one of the greatest difficulties of the archaeologist 
to dctcrimnc the origin of many of the most interesting specimens 
Idas, too, IS often the case with those that have found their way 
to the museums of Java and Europe (Batavia, Leiden, Haarlem, 
Berlin, &c ) Minor relics of the past are to be found ahke in the 
palaces of the nobles and the huts of the highland peasants Zodiac 
cups of copper or bronze dating from the 12th or I'^th century 
arc in daily use among the fenggeresc The musical nistnrments 
used by the musicians of the native courts are often pnzed art 
account of their great antiquity 

As many of the Chmese came from C hina centuries ago and haw 
not ceased to hold intercourse with their native country, the houses 
of the wealthier men among them are often rich in anaent ‘fpecimens 
of Chmese art Ihe special exhibition organized by Henn Bottl 
and otlier enthusiasts showed how much of value m this matter 
might be brought togi ther in spite of the reluetance of the owners 
to commit the sacrilege of exposmg to puWie gaze the images of 
their ancestral gods and heroes Borel has giv eii cxqmsite examples 
o<f images of Kvvan yin (the Chinese Virmn-Goddess), of Buddhas, of 
the gliouhsh god of liter iture, of Lie tai Peh (the Chinese poet who 
has gone to live in the planet Venus), Ac , in illustration of his papers 
in Jtamand et hollandats, pt v (1900), a translation of his 

monograph published at Batavia 

Authorities — Besides the special works quoted passim^ see Sir 
Stamford Raffles, History of Java (London, lifjo) , F Junghuhn, Jam 
seme Gestalt, Pflanzendecke, und mnere Bauart (Ger trans by J K 
Hasskarl, Leipzig, 1854-1857) P J Veth, Java, Geographtsth, ethno 
logisch, histonsch (2nd ed , Haarlem, 1896-1903L a masterly com 
pendium originally based largely on Junghuhn’s aescnptions L van 
Deventer, Geschiedems der N ederlandeys op Java (2nd ed , Haarlem, 
1895), L C van den Berg, Le Hadhramout et les colonies arabes 
dans Varchipel indten (Batavia, I88b), E R Scidmore, /ava, Mf 
Garden of the East (New York, 1898) , J Chailley Bert, Java et ses 
habitants (Pans, 1900) , C Day, fhe Policy and Administration of the 
Dutch in Java (London, 1904J , E S de KIcrek, De Java Oorlog van 
i 8 z^~t 8 ^o (Batavia, 1905), Encyclopaedic v N Pndii, art “ Java ", 
Guide d iravers I Exposition de Paris{i\iQ Hague, 1900), with articles 
by specialists on each department of the Dutch colonies, more 
particularly java Kolontale Vevslagen en Begeertngs almanak van 
N Indie, being official publimtions of the Dutch and Dutch East 
Indian Government (sec also Malay ARCHirEXAGo) 

(H A W , O J R H) 

JAVBLIK, a spear, particularly one light enough to be thrown, 
a dart The javelm was often provided with a thong to help m 
casting (see Spear) Javelin-throwing is one of the contests in 
the athletic section at the international Olympic games For- 
merly the sheriff of a county or borough had a body of men 
arni^ with javelms, anff Imown as javehn-men, whu acted 
as a bodyguard for the judges when they went on assizie Their 
duties are now performed by the ordinary police The word 
itself IS an adaptation of Fr ^avehne There are several words 
in Celtic and Scandinavian languages and in Old Enghsh, 
meaning a spear or dart, that seem to be connected mthfavel, 
the base form in French, thus Welsh gaflach, Irish gabhla, 
O Norwegian getfisk, O E gafeluc, later m the form gavel^k, efi 
O# Norman-Fr gavelot, jemdot, Itad gtavehtto The origin 


seems to be Cehic, and the word is cognate witii Ir gafa, a hook,, 
fork, gaff, the root is seen m “ gable ” ), and m the German 

Gabel f Ihe change m meaning from fork, forked end 

of a spear, to the spear itself is obscure 

JAW (Mkd Eng jawe, jowe and geowe^ 0 , Eng cheowan, con- 
nected; with “ chaw ” and “ ehew/^ and ui form with “ jowl ’"X 
m anatomy, the term for tho upper maxillary bone, and tlie 
mandible or lower maxillary bone of the skull, it is sometimes 
loosely applied to all the low er front parts of the skull (gv) 

JAWALlQi, Abu Mai^sOr Mauhub ul jAWAtii^i (1073-1145)^ 
Arabian grammarian, was born at Bagdad, where he studied 
phiblogy under Tibrizi and became famous for liis handwritn^ 
In his later years he acted as imam to the caliph Moqtafi ffis. 
chief work is the Kttdb ul-Muarrabj or “ Explanation of Foreign 
Words used in Arabic 

The text was edited from an incomplete manuscript by E Socliaui 
(Leipzig, 1867) Many of the lacunae in this have been supplied, 
from another Knanufecript by W Spitta in the Journal of the German 
Oriental Society, xxxiu 208 sqq Another work, written as a supple- 
ment to the Durrat uEGhawwas of biariri {q v J, has been published 
as “ Le Livredes locutions viueizses," by H Derenbourgm Morgen- 
landAsche Forsehungen (I^ipzig, 1875), pp. 107-166 (G W T ) 

JAWHAR, a native state of India, m the Konkan division of 
Bombay^ situated among the lower ranges of the western Ghats 
Area, 310 sq m Pop (1901X 4 hS 3 ^ The estimated revenue is 
£ij,ooOy there is no tribute ihe chief, who us a Koli by caste, 
traces back his descent to 1343 Tlie leading exports are teak 
and rice 1 he principal village is that of Jawhar (pop 3567) 

jawor6w, a town m Galicia, Austria, 30 na W of Lemberg 
Pop (1900), io,ogo It has a pottery, a brewery, a distillery 
and some trade in agricultural produce Not far from it is the 
watering-place of Szkto with sulphur springs The town was a 
favountc residence of John Sobieski, who there received the 
congratulations of the pope and the Venetian republic on his 
success against the Turks at Vienna (1683) At Jawordw Peter 
the Great was betrothed to Catherine I 

JAY, JOHN (1745-1829), American statesman,^ the desceiadarit 
of a Huguenot family, and son of Pfeter Jay, a stieeessful New 
York merthant, was born in New York City OIT the 12th of 
December 1745 On graduatmgat King's College (now Colum- 
bia IPmversity) m 1764, Jay entered the office of Benjamin; 
Kissam, an eminent New York lawyer In 1768 he was achnitted 
to the bar, and rapid] v acquired a lucrative prai tice In 1774 
he married Sarah, youngest daughter of William Livingston, 
and was thus brought in/to c lose relations with one of the most 
mfltrentral families m New York Like many other able young 
lawyers. Jay took an active part in the proce^igs that resulted 
m the independence of the United States, identifying himself 
with the c onservatwc element m tli« Whag or patriot party Ho 
was sent as a delegate from New York City to the Continental 
Congress at PhiladeUphia in September r774, and though almost 
the youngest member, was entrusted with* drawing up the 
address to the people of Great Britain Of the second congress^ 
also, which met at Philadelphia on the loth of May 1775, 
Jay was a member, and on its behalf he prepared an address 
to the people oi Canada and an address to the people of Jamaica 
and Ireland In April- 1776, whiie still retaining his seat 
m the Continental Congress, Jay was chosen as a member of 
the thud provmcial congress of New York, and his consequent 
absence from Philadelphia deprived him of the honour of 
af&King his signature to the Declaration of Independence 
Ah a member of the fourth provmciaf congress he drafted a 
resolution by which the delegates of New York m the Contmental 
Congpress were authorized to sign the Declaration of Indepen^ 
dence Im- 1777 he was chairman of the committee of the con- 
vention which drafted the first New York state constitution 
After acUng for some time as one of the council of safety (which 
administered the state government until the new constitution 
came into effect), he was made chief justice of New York state 
in September 1777 ^ clause m the state constitution pro^ 

hihited any justice of the Suprenne Court from holding any other 
post save that of delegate to congress on a special occasion, 
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but in November 1778 the legislature pronounced the secession 
of what ih now the state of Vermont from the jurisdiction of 
New Hampshire and New York to be such an occasion, and 
sent Jay to congress charged with the duty of securing a settle- 
ment of the territorial claims of his state He took his seat 
m congress on the 7th of December, and on the xoth was chosen 
piesident m succession to Henry Laurens 

On the 27th of September 1779 Jay was appointed mmister 
plenipotentiary to negotiate a treaty between Spam and the 
United States He was instructed to endeavour to bring Spam 
into the treaty already existing between ranee and the United 
States by a guarantee that Spam should have the Floridas m 
case of a successful issue of the war against Great Britain, 
reserving, however, to the United States the free navigation of 
the Mississippi He was also to solicit a subsidy m consideration 
of the guarantee, and a loan of five million dollars His task was 
ono of extreme difficulty Although Spam had joined France m 
the war against Great Britain, she feared to imperil her own 
colonial mtere&ts by directly encouraging and aiding the former 
British colonies m their revolt against their mother country, 
and she had refused to recognize the United States as an in- 
dependent power Jay landed at Cadiz on the 22nd of January 
1 780, but was told that he could not be received m a formally 
diplomatic character In May the king’s mmister, ( ount 
de Florida Blanca, mtimated to him that the one obstacle to a 
treaty was the question of the free navigation of the Mississippi, 
and for months following this interview the policy of the 
court was clearly one of delay In February 1781 Congress 
instructed Jay that he might make concessions regarding the 
navigation of the Mississippi, if necessary, but further delays 
were interposed, tlie news of the surrender of Yorktown arrived, 
and Jay decided that any sacrifice to obtain a treaty was no 
longer advisable His efforts to procure a loan were not miich 
more successful, and he was seriously embarrassed by the action 
of Congress m drawing bills upon him for large sums AltlKnigh 
l)\ importuning the Spanish minister, and bv pledging Ins 
personal responsibility. Jay was able to meet some of the bills, 
he was at kst forced to protest others , and the credit of the 
United States was saved only by a timely subsidy from France 

In 1781 Jay was commissioned to act with Franklin, John 
Adams, Jefferson and Heniy Laurens in negotiating a peace 
with Great Britain He arrived in Pans on the 23rd of June 
1782, and jointly with Franklin had proceeded far with the 
negotiations when Adams arrived late m October The m- 
structrons of the American negotiators were as follow ‘ — 

‘ You are to make the most candid and confidential communica- 
tions upon all subjects to the ministers of our generous ally, the 
king of France, to undertake nothing Iti the negotiations for peace 
or trace without their knowledge and concurrence, and ultimately 
to govern yourselves by their advice and opinion, endeavouring 
m your whole conduct to make them sensible how much we rely 
on his majesty s influence for eflectual support in every thing that 
may be necessary to the ptesent security, or future prospcilty, of 
the United States of America " 

Jay, however, in a lettter written to the president of Congress 
from Spain, had expressed in strong terms his disapproval of 
such dependence upon France, and, on ariiving in Pans, he 
demanded that Great Britain should treat with his country on 
art equal footing by first recognizing its independence, although 
the French itimister. Count de Vergennes, contended that an 
acknowledgment of independence as an effect of the treaty 
was as much as could reasonably be expected Finally, 
owing largely to Jay, who suspected the good faith of France, 
the American negotiators decided to treat independently with 
Great Britain The provisional articles, which were so favour- 
able to the United States as to be a great surprise to the courts 
of France and Spam, were signed on the 30th of November 1782, 
and were adopted with no important change as the final treaty 
on the 5rd of September 1783 

On the 24lh of July 1784 Jay landed in New York, where he 
was presented with the freedom of the city and elected a delegate 
to Congress On the 7th of May Congress had already chosen him 
to be secretary for foreign affairs, and in December Jay resigned 
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his seat in Congress and accepted the secretaryshipw He con- 
tinued to act in this capacity until 1790, when Jefferson became 
secretary of state under the new constitution in the question of 
this constitution Jay had taken a keen interest, and as an 
advocate of its ratification he wrote over the name “ Publius,” 
five (Nos 2, 3, 4, 5 and 64) of the famous scries of papers known 
collectively as the hederahst (see Hamilton, Alexander) He 
published anonymously (though without succeeding in concealing 
the authorship) Address to the People oj New York, in vindKa- 
tion of the constitution, and m the state convention at Pough- 
keepsie he ably seconded Hamilton in securing its ratification 
by New York In making his first appointments to federal 
offices President Washmgton asked Jay to take his choice , 
Jay chose that of chief mstice of the Supreme Court, and held 
this position from September 1789 to June 1795 The most 
famous case that came before him was that of Chisolm v Gtorp,a, 
in which the question was, Can a state be sued by a atizen 
of another state ^ Georgia argued that it could not be so sued, 
on the ground that it was a sovereign state, but Jay decided 
agaiml Georgia, on the ground that sovereignty m America 
resided with the people Ihis decision led to the adoption of 
the eleventh amendment to the federal constitution, which 
provides that no suit may be brought m the federal courts 
against any state by a citizen of another state or by a citizen nr 
subject of any foi eign state In 1 792 Jay consented to stand for 
the governorship of New York State, but a partisan returnmg- 
board found the returns of three counties techmcallv defective, 
and though Jay had received an actual majontv of votes, his 
opponent, George Clinton, was declared elected 
Ever since the War of Independence there had been friction 
between Great Britain and the United States To the grievances 
of the United States, consisting principally of Great Bntam’s 
refusal to withdraw its troops from the forts on the north- 
westerik frontier, as was required by the peace treaty of 1783, her 
refusal to make compensation for negroes carried away the 
Bntij»h army at the close of the War of Independence, her 
restrictions on American commerce, and her refusal to enter 
into any commercial treaty with the United States, were added, 
after war broke out between France and Great Bntam m 1793, 
the aintirncutral naval policy accordmg to which British naval 
vessels were authorized to search American merchantmen and 
impress American seamen, provisions were treated as contraband 
of war, and American vessels were seized for no other reason than 
that they had on board goods which were the property of the 
enemy or were bound for a port which though not actually 
blockaded was declared to be blockaded The anti-Bntreh 
feeling in the House of Representatives became $0 strong that 
on the 7th of April 1794 a resolution was introduced to prohibit 
commercial intercourse between the United States and Great 
Bntam until the north-western posts should be evacuated and 
Great Britain’s anti-ncutra) naval jxilicy should be abandoned 
rhereupun Washington, fearing that war might result, appointed 
Jay minister extraordinary to Great Britain to negotiate a new 
treaty, and the senate confirmed the appointment by a vote of 
18 to 8, although the non-intcrcourse resolution which came 
from the house a few days later was defeated in the senate only 
by the casting vote of Vice-President John Adams Jay landed 
at Falmouth m June 1794, signed a treaty with Lord Grenville 
on the 19th of November, and disembarked again at New York 
on the 28th of May 1795 The treaty, known m history as Jay’s 
Treaty, provided that the north-western posts should be 
evacuated by the ist of June 1796, that commissioners should be 
appointed to settle the north-east and the north-west boundaries, 
and that the British claims for British debts as well as the 
American claims for compensation for illegal seizures should 
be referred to commissioners More than one-half of the clauses 
in the treaty related to commene, and although they con- 
tamed rather small concessions to the United States, they 
were about as much as could reasonably have been expected 
in the circumstances One clause, the operation of which 
was limited to two years from the close of the existing war, 
provided that American vessels not exceeding 70 tons burden 
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might trade with the West Indies, but should carry only 
American products there and take away to American ports only 
West Indian products, moreover, the United States was to 
export in American vessels no molasses, sugar, coffee, cocoa 
or cotton to any part of the world Jay consented to this 
prohibition under the impression that the articles named 
were peculiarly the products of the West Indies, not being aware 
that cotton was rapidly becoming an important export from 
the southern states The operation of the other commercial 
clauses was limited to twelve years By them the United States 
was granted limited privileges of trade with the Bntish East 
Indies, some provisions were made for reciprocal freedom of 
trade between the United States and the British dominions in 
Europe , some articles were specified under the head of ** contra- 
band of war ” , It was agreed that whenever provisions were 
seized as contraband they should be paid for, and that in cases of 
the capture of a vessel carrying contraband goods such goods 
only and not the whole cargo should be seized, it was also 
agreed that no vessel should be seized merely because it was bound 
for a blockaded port, unless it attempted to enter the port 
after receiving notu e of the blockade The treaty was laid before 
the Senate on the 8th of June 1795, exception 

of the clause relating to trade with the West Indies, was ratified 
on the 24th by a vote of 20 to 10 As yet the public was ignorant 
of its contents, and although the Senate had enjoined secrecy 
on its members even after the treaty had been ratified. Senator 
Mason of Virginia gave out a copy for publication only a few 
days later The Republican party, strongly sympathizing with 
France and strongly disliking Great Britain, had been opposed 
to Jay’s mission, and had denounced Jay as a traitor and 
guillotined him in effigy when they heard that he was actually 
negotiating The publication of the treaty only added to their 
fury They filled newspapers with articles denouncing it, 
wrote virulent pamphlets against it, and burned Jay in effigv 
The British flag was insulted Hamilton was stoned at a public 
meeting m New York while speaking in defence of the treaty, and 
Washington was grossly abused for signing it In the House 
of Representatives the Republicans endeavoured to prevent 
the execution of the treaty by refusing the necessary appro- 
priations, and a vote (29th of April 1795) on a resolution that it 
ought to be carried into effect stood 49 to 49, but on the next 
day the opposition was defeated by a vote of 51 to 48 Once 
in operation, the treaty grew in favour 1 wo days before landing 
on his return from the English mission. Jay had been elected 
governor of New York state, notwithstanding his temporary 
unpopularity, he was re-elected in April 1798 With the close 
of this second term of office in 1801 he ended his public career 
Although not yet fifty-seven years old, he refused all offers 
of office, and retiring to his estate near Bedford m Westchester 
county, N Y , spent the rest of his life in rarely interrupted 
seclusion In politics he was throughout inclined toward 
Conservatism, and after the rise of parties under the federal 
government he stood with Alexander Hamilton and John 
Adams as one of the foremost leaders of the Federalist party, 
as opposed to the Republicans or Democratic-Republicans 
From 1821 until 1828 he was president of the American Bible 
Society He died on the 17th of May 1829 The purity and 
integrity of his life are commemorated in a sentence by Daniel 
Webster “ When the spotless ermine of the judicial robe 
fell on John Jay, it touched nothing less spotless than itself ” 

See The Correspondence and Public Papers of John Jay (4 vols , 
New York, 1890-189^, edited by H I* Johnston, William Jay, 
Life of John Jay with Selections from his Correspondence and Miscel- 
laneous Papers (2 vols , New York, i8s3), William Whitelocke, Life 
and Times of John Jay (New York, 1087), and George Pellew, 
John Jay (Boston, 1890), in the “ American Statesmen Senes 

John Jay’s son, Wiiliam Jay (1789-1858), was bom inNew 
York City on the i6th of June 1789, graduated from Yale in 
1807, and soon afterwards assumed the management of his 
father’s large estate in Westchester county, NY He was 
actively interested in peace, temperance and anti-slavery move- 
ments He took a prominent part in i8i6 in founding the 


American Bible Society, was a judge of Westchester county from 
1818 to 1843, when he was removed from office by the party in 
power m New York, which hoped, by sacrificing an anti-slavery 
judge, to gain additional strength in the southern states , 
joined the American anti-slavery society in 1834, and held 
several important offices in this organization In 1840, how- 
ever, when It began to advocate measures which he deemed too 
radical, he withdrew his membership, but with his pen he con- 
tinued his labours on behalf of the slave, urging emancipation 
in the district of Columbia and the exclusion of slaverv from the 
territories, though deprecating any attempt to interfere with 
slavery in the states He was a member of the American peace 
society and was its president for several years His pamphlet, 
H ar and Peace the Evils of the First with a Plan for Securing 
the Last, advocating international arbitration, was published by 
the English Peace Society in 1842, and is said to have contributed 
to the promulgation, by the powers signing the Treaty of Pans 
in 1856, of a protocol expressing the wish that nations, before 
resorting to arms, should have recourse to the good offices of a 
friendly power Among William Jay’s other writings, the most 
important are The Life of John Jay {2 vols , 1833) and a Revtetv 
of the Causes and Consequences of the Mexican War (1849) He 
died at Bedford on the 14th of October 1858 

Sec Bayard Tuckerman, William Jay and the Constitutional 
Movement for the Abolition of Slavery (New York, 1893) 

William Jay’s son, John Jay (1817-1894), also took anactive 
part in the anti-slavery movement He was a prominent mem- 
ber of the free soil party, and was one of the organizers of the 
Republican party in New York He was United States minister 
to Austria-Hungary in 1869-1875, and was a member, and for a 
time president, of the New York civil service commission 
appointed by Governor Cleveland in 1883 

JAY, WILLIAM (1769-1853), English Nonconformist divine, 
was born at fisbury in Wiltshire on the 6th of May 1769 He 
adopted his father’s trade of stone-mason, but gave it up in 
1785 in order to enter the Rev Cornelius Winter’s school at 
Marlborough During the three years that Jay spent there, 
his preaching powers were rapidly developed Before he was 
twenty-one he had preached nearly a thousand times, and in 
1788 he had for a while occupied Rowland Hill’s pulpit in London 
Wishing to continue his reading he accepted the humble pastor- 
ate of Christian Malford, n^ar Chippenham, where he remained 
about two years After one year at Hope chapel, Clifton, he 
was called to the ministry of Argyle Independent chapel in Bath , 
and on the 30th of January 1791 he began the work of his life 
there, attracting hearers of every religious denomination and 
of every rank, and winning for himself a wide reputation as a 
brilliant pulpit orator, an earnest religious author, and a friendly 
counsellor Sheridan declared him to be the most manly orator 
he had ever heard A long and honourable connexion of sixty- 
two years came to an end in January 1853, and he died on the 
27th of December following 

The best-known of Jay’s works are his Morning and Evening 
Exercises, The Christian contemplated The Domestic Ministers 
Assistant, and his Discourses He also wrote a Life of Rev Cornelius 
Winter, and Memoirs of Rev John Clarke An edition of Jay's 
Works in 12 vols , 8vo, icviscd by himself, was issued m 1842-1844, 
and again in 1856 A new edition, in 8 vols , 8vo, was published m 
1876 See Autobiography (1854) , S Wilson's Memoir of Jay (1854), 
S Newth in Pulpit memorials (1878) 

JAY (Fr gSat)f a well-known and very beautiful European 
bird, the Corvus glandanus of Linnaeus, the Garrulus glandarius 
of modern ornithologists To this species are more or less 
closely allied numerous birds inhabiting the Palaearctic and 
Indian regions, as well as the greater part of America, 
but not occurring in the Antilles, in the southern portion 
of the Neotropical Region, or in the Ethiopian or Austra- 
lian All these birds are commonly called jays, and form a 
gioup of the crows or Corvidae ^ which may fairly be considered 
a sub-family, Ga/rruhnae Indeed there are, or have been, 
systematists who would elevate the jays to the rank of a family 
Garrultdae — a proceeding which seems unnecessary. Some of 
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them have an unquestionable resemblance to the pies, if the group 
now known by that name can be satisfactorily severed from the 
true Corvinae In structure the jays are not readily differen- 
tiated from the pies, but in habit they are much more arboreal, 
delighting m thick coverts, seldom appearing in the open, and 
seeking their food on or under trees They seem also never to 
walk or run when on the ground, but always to hop 1 he body- 
feathers are commonly loose and soft, and, gaily coloured as are 
most of the spec les, in few of them has the plumage the rnetallu 
glossiness it generally presents in the pies, while the proverbial 
beauty of the “ jay’s wing ’ is due to the vivid tints of blue — 
turquoise and cobalt, heightened by bars of ]ct-bla( k, an indica- 
tion of the same style of ornament being observable in the greater 
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number of the other forms of the group, and in some predomi- 
nating over nearly the whole surface Of the man> genera 
that hav e been proposed by ornithologists, perhaps about nine 
may be deemed sufficiently well established 
The ordinary European jay, Garrulus glandanus (fig i), has 
suffered so much persecution in the British Islands as to have 
become in many districts a rare bird In Inland it seems now 
to be indigenous to the southern half of the island only, in 
England generally, it is far less numerous than formerly, and 
in Scotland its numbers have decreased with still greater rapidity 
There is little doubt that it would have been exterminated but 
for its stock being supplied in autumn by immigration, and for 
its shy and wary behaviour, especially at the breeding-season, 
when It becomes almost wholly mute, and thereby often escapes 
detection No truthful man, however much he may love the 
bird, will gainsav the depredations on fruit and eggs that it at 
times commits, but the gardeners and gamekeepers of Britain, 
instead of taking a few simple steps to guaid their charge from 
injury, deliberately adopt methods of wholesale destruction — 
methods that in the case of this species are only too easy and too 
effectual — by proffering temptation to trespass which it is not in 
jay -nature to resist, and accordingly the bird runs great chance 
of total exliipation Notwithstanding the war c arried on against 
the jay, its varied cries and active gesticulations show it to be a 
sprightly bird, and at a distance that renders its beautv-spots 
invisible, it is yet rendered conspicuous by its c innamon-coloured 
body and pure white tail-coverts, which contrast with the deep 
black and rich chestnut that otherwise mark its plumage, and 
even the young at once assume a dress closely resembling that 
of the adult The nest, generally concealed in a leafy tree or 
bush, IS carefully built, with a lining formed of fine roots neatly 
interwoven Herein from four to seven eggs, of a greenish 
white closely freckled, so as to seem suffused with light olive, 
are laid in March or April, and the young on quitting it accom- 
pany their parents for some weeks 

J hough the c ommon ja> of Europe inhabits nearly the whole 
of this quarter of the globe south of 64® N lat , its territory in 
the east of Russia is also occ upied by 6 brandtiy a kindred form, | 
which replaces it on the other side of the Ural, and ranges thence | 
across Siberia to Japan, and again on the lower Danube and 
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thence to Constantinople the nearly allied G krymekt (which 
alone is found in southern Russia, Caucasia and Asia Minor) 
shares its haunts with it ^ It also crosses the Mediterranean 
to Algeria and Morocco, but there, as in southern Spain, it is 
probably but a winter immigrant The three forms just named 
have the widest range of any of the genus Next to them come 
G alncaptllus, reaching from Syria to Baluchistan, G ^apomeus, 
the ordinary jay of southern Japan, and G stnensts, the Chinese 
bird Other forms have a much more limited area, as G cervicahs, 
the local and resident jay of Algeria, G hyreanus, found on the 
southern shores of the Caspian Sea, and G taevanus, confined to 
the island of Formosa 1 he most aberrant of the true jays is 
G hdiht, d very rare species, whu h seems to come from some 
part of Japan (vide Salvadori, AUt Accad lortnoy vii 474), 
though Its exact locality is not known 

Leaving the true jays of the genus Garrulus it is expedient 
next to consider those of a gioup named, in 1831, Pertsoreus 
by Prince C L Bonaparte ( Saggm, (!Ci , Amm I ertebrait,p 43) 
and Dysormthta by Swainson {P B ~4mericana, 11 491^) - 

ihis group contains two species — one the Lantus lufau'ilus of 
Linnaeus and the Siberian jay of English writers, which ranges 
throughout the pine-forcsts of the north of F iirope and Asia, and 
the second the Corvus canadensis of the same author, or ( anada 
jay, occupying a similar station in America Ihe so-called 
Siberian jay is one of the most entertaining birds in the world Its 
versatile cries and actions, as seen and heard by those who pene- 
trate the solitude of the northern forests it inhabits, can never be 
forgotten by one who has had experience of them, any more than 
the pleasing sight of its rust-coloured tail, which an occasional 
gleam of sunshine will light up into a brillian( v quite unexpected 
by those who have onl} burve>ed the bud s otherwise gloomy 
appearance m 
the glass-( ase of 
a museum It 
seems scarcely to 
know fear, ob- 
truding itself on 
the notice of any 
traveller who in- 
vades its haunts, 
and, should he 
halt, making it- 
self at once a 
denizen of his 
bivouac In con- 
fin e m c n t It 
speedily becomes 
friendly, but suit- 
able food for It is 
not casilv^ found 
Linnaeus seems 
to have been 
under a misap- 
prehension when 
he applied to it 
the trivial epithet it bears, for by none of his countrymen is it 
deemed an unlucky bird, but rather the reverse In fact, no one 
can listen to the cheery sound of its ordinary calls with any but 
a hopeful feeling The ( anada jay, or “ whisky-jack ” (the 
corruption probably of a Cree name), seems to be of a similar 
nature, but it presents a still more sombre coloration, its nestling 
plumage,-* indeed being thoroughly corvine in appearance and 
suggestive of its being a pristine form 

As though to make amends for the dull plumage of the species 
last mentioned. North America offers some of the most brilliantly 

* Further information will possibly show that these districts are 
not occupied at the same season of the year by the t\\o forms 

^ Kcccnt writers have preferred the former name, though it was 
only used sub generically by its author, who assigned to it no char- 
acters, which the inventor of the litter was careful to do, regarding 
it at the same time as a genus 

* In this it was described and figured (/ D Americana^ 11 296, 
pi 55) as a distmct species, G brachyrhynchus 
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ookmred of the sub-family, and the common blue jay ' of Canada 
and the eastern states of the Union, Cyanurus cristatus (fig 2), 
lb one of the most conspicuous birds of the Iransatlantic woods 
1 he account of its haUts by Alexander Wilson ls known to every 
student of ornithology, and Wilson’s followers have had little to 
do but supplement his history with ununportant details In 
this bird and its many allied forms, coloration, though almost 
confined to various tints of blue, seems to reach its climax, but 
want of space forbids more particular notice of them, or of the 
members of the other genera Cyanoatta, Cyanocorax, Xantkura, 
Pstlorhtnus, and more, which inhabit various pares of the 
Western continent It remams, however, to mention tlie genus 
Cissa, including many beautiful forms belonging to the Indian 
region, and among them the C speaosa and C stuemn, so often 
represented in Oriental drawings, though doubts may be ex- 
pressed whether these birds are not more nearly related to the 
pies than to the jays (A N ) 

JEALOUSY (adapted from Fr ^alouste^ formed from jaloux, 
jealous. Low Lat zelosusy Gr ardour, zeal, from the root 

seen m to boil, ferment, cf “ yeast ”), originally a condi- 
tion of zealous emulation, and hence, m the usual modern sense, 
of resentment at being (or believing tl\at one is or may be) 
supplanted or preferred m the love or affection of another, or in 
tlie enjoyment of some good regarded as properly one’s own 
Jealousy is really a form of envy, but implies a feeling of personal 
claim which in envy or covetousness is wanting Ihe jealousy 
of God, as in Exod xx 5, “ For I, the Lord thy God, am a jealous 
God,” has been defined by Pusey {Minor Prophets, i860) as the 
attribute “ whereby he does not endure the love of his creatures 
to be transfen ed from him ” “ Jealous,” by etymology, is 

however, only another foim of “zealous,” and the identity is 
exemplified by siuh expressions as “ I have been very jealous 
for the Lord God of Hosts ” (i Kings xix 10) A kind of glass, 
thick, ribbed and non-transparent, was formerly known as 
“ jealous-glass,” and this application is seen in the borrowed 
French word jalousie, a blind or shutter, made of slats of wood, 
which slope in such a way as to admit air and a certain amount 
of light, while excludmg ram and sun and inspection from 
without 

JEAN D’ARRAS, a i5th-centurv trouvere, about whose 
personal history nothing is known, was the (oliaborator with 
Antoine du Val and Fouquart de Cambrai in the authorship of 
a collection of stones entitled £vangtles de quenouille They 
purport to record the narratives of a group of ladies at their 
spinning, who relate the current theories on a great variety of 
subjects The work dates from the middle of the 15th century 
and IS of considerable value for the light it throws on medieval 
manners 

There were many editions of this book m the 15 th and i6th cen- 
tunes, one of which was printed by Wynkyn dc Worde in English, 
IS The GospeUes of Dy staves A modern edition (Collection Jaiinet) 
has a preface by Anatole France 

Another trouvere, Jean d’Arras who flourished in the 
second half of the T4th century, wrote, at the request of John, 
duke of Berry, a long prose romance entitled Chromque de la 
prtneesse It relates with many digressions the antecedents 
and life of the fairy M^lusine {q v ) 

JEAN 0 E MEUN, or De Meung (r 1250-r 1305), whose 
original name was Jean Clopinel or Chopmel, was born at Meun- 
sur-Loire Tradition asserts that he studied at the university 
of Paris At any rate he was, like his contemporary, Rutebeuf, 
a defender of Guillaume de Saint-Amour and a bitter critic of the 
mendicant orders Most of his life seems to have l)een spent in 
Pans, where he possessed, m the Rue Samt- Jacques, a house with 
a tower, court and garden, which was describ^ in 1305 as the 
house of the late Jean de Meung, and was then bestowed by a 
certain Adam d’Andely on the Dominicans Jean de Meun says 
that m his youth he composed songs that were sung m every 
public place and school in France In the enumeration of his 
own works he places first his continuation of the Roman de la 
rose of Guillaume de Ixirris {qv) The date of this second part 

^ The birds known as blue jays m India and Africa are rollers {q v ) 


is generally fixed between 1268 and 1285 by a reference In the 
poem to the death of Manfred and Conradin, executed (1268) bv 
order of Charles of Anjou (d 1285X who is described as the present 
king of Sicily M F Guillon {Jean Claptnel, 1903), however, 
considering the poem primarily as a political satire, places it in 
the last five years of the 13th century Jean de Meun doubtless 
edited the work of his pr^ecessor, Guillaume de Lorns, before 
using it as the starting-point of his own vast poem, running to 
19,000 bnes The continuation of Jean de Meun is a satire on 
the monastic orders, on celibacy, on the nobility, the papal see, 
the excessive pretensions of royalty, and especially on women 
and marriage Guillaume had been the servant of love, and the 
exponent of the laws of “ courtoisie ” , Jean de Meun added an 
“ art of love,” exposing with brutality the vices of women, their 
arts of deception, and the means by which men may outwit 
them Jean de Meun embodied the mocking, sceptical spirit of 
the fabliaux He did not share in current superstitions, he had 
no respect for established institutions, and he scorned the ( on 
ventions of feudalism and romance His poem shows in the 
highest degree, m spite of the looseness of its plan, the faculty of 
keen observation, of lucid reasonmgand exposition, and it entitles 
him to be considered the greatest of French medieval poets 
He handled the Lrench language with an ease and precision 
unknown to his predecessors, and the length of his poem was no 
bar to its popularity in the 13th and 14th centunes Part of its 
vogue was no doubt due to the fact that the author, who had 
mastered practically all the scientific and literary knowledge of 
his contemporaries in France, had found room in his poem for a 
great amount of useful information and for numerous ( itations 
from classical authors The book was attacked by Guillaume de 
Dcgulleville in his Pelennage de la vie humaine {c 1330), long a 
favourite work both in England and France, bv John Gerson, 
and by Christine de Pisan in her Impure au dieu d' amour , but it 
also found encigctic defenders 

Jean tie Meun translated in 1284 the treatise, De re miliiari, of 
Vtgetius into Ercnch as Le Itvre de VegUe de I a)t de chevalene ^ (cd 
Ulyssc Robcit, See des a/icien'i te\tcs fr , 1897) Be also producctl 
a spirited vei*sion, the fust in French, of the letters of Abelard in 1 
Huoisc A 14th century MS of this translation in the Biblioth^tjue 
Nationale has annotations by Petrarch Ills trjnsUtion of tho 
De Lonsolaiwne philosophtae of Boetius is preceded by a letter to 
Philip IV in which he enumerates his earlier w'oiks, two of whieh 
arc lost — De spintiielle armtiS from the De sptrttuah amuttia of 
Aelred of Kitvaulx (d 1166), and the I ivre des merveille’i d'Htrlande 
from the Topographta Hibernica, or De Mtrabilibus Hxberniae of 
Giraldus C,vmbrensis (Oiraud dc Bairy) His last jx>cms are 
doubtless his Testament and Codxcxlle Tlie Te'^tamcnt is written in 
quatrains in monorimc, and contains advice to the dittercnt classes 
of the community 

See also Paulm Pans m H%st hi de la France xx\iii 391-4 
and E Langlois in Hist de la langue ei de la lit fran^aise, ed L 
Petit tie Julleville, 11 125-161 (1896), and editions of the Roman 
de la rose (q v ) 

JEANNETTE, a borough of Westmoreland county, Pennsyl- 
vania, USA, about 27 m» E by S of Pittsburg Pop (1890), 
3296, (1900), 5865, of whom 1340 were foreign-born It is 
served by the Pennsylvania railroad, and is connected with 
Pittsburg and Uniontown by electric railway It is supplied 
with natural gas and is primarily a manufacturing centre, its 
principal manufactures being glass, table-ware and rubber goods 
Jeannette was founded in 1888, and was incorporated as a 
Ixirough in 1889 

JEANNIN, PIERRE (1540-1622), French statesman, was born 
at Autun A pupil of the great jurist Jacques Cujas at Bourges, 
he was an advoc^ite at Dijon m 1569 and became councillor ancl 
then president of the parlement of Burgundy He opposed in 
vain the massacre of St Bartholomew in his province As 
councillor to the duke of Mayenne he soujjht to reconcile him 
with Henry IV After the victory of Fontaine-Fran^aise (1595), 
Henry took Jeannin into his council and in 1602 named him 
intendant of finances He took part m the principal events of 
the reign, negotiated the treaty of Lyons with the duke of Savoy 

* Jean de Mean's translation formed the basis of a rhymed version 
(1390) by Jean Pnorat of Besangon, Lt abreyanee de Vordre de cheva- 
lerte 
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(see Henry IV ), and the defensive alliance between France and 
the United Netherlands in i6oB As superintendent of finances 
under Louis XIII , he tried to establish harmony between the 
king and the <iueen-mother 

See Berger dc Xivrey, Lettfes mtsi^ives de Henn IV (in the toLUc- 
tipn inidpte pour I hiUoire de France) , 1 v (1850), P(ierrc) S(auiniise), 
Eloge our la vie de Pierre Janxn (Dijon, , Sainte Beuve, Causeries 
dll lundif t X (May 1854) 

JEBB, JOHN (1736-1786), Lnglish divine, was educated at 
Cambridge, where he was elected fellow of Peterliouse in 1761, 
having previously been second wrangler lie was a man of 
independent judgment and warmly supported the movement of 
1771 for abolishing university and clerical subscription to the 
1 hii ty-ninc Articles In his lectures on the Greek 1 estament he 
IS said to have expressed Socinian views In 1775 resigned 
his Suffolk church hvmgs, and two years afterwards graduated 
M D at St Andrews He practised medicine in London and was 
dec ted F R S in 1779 

Another John Jebb (1775-1833), bishop of Lunerick, is best 
Known as the author of Sacred Literatwe (J^ondon, 1820) 

JEBB, SIR RICHARD CLAVERHOUSE (1841-1905), English 
classical scholar, was born at Dundee on the 27th of August 
1841 His father was a well-known barrister, and his grand- 
father a judge He was educated at Charterhouse and at 
trinity College, Cambridge He won the Person and Craven 
scholarshijis, was senior < Lassie in 1862, and became fellow and 
tutor of his college in 1863 B>om 1869 to 1875 publa 

orator of the university, professor of Greek at Glasgow from 1875 
to 1889, and at Cambridge from 1889 till his diath on the 9th of 
Deceml^er 1905 In 1891 he was elected member of parliament 
tor Cambridge University, he was knighted in 1900 Jebb was 
acknowledged to be ont of the most brilliant classical scholars of 
his time, a humanist in the best sense, and his powers of transla- 
tion from and into the classual languages were unrivalled A 
colleitcd volume, Tramlattms tnlo Greek and Laiin, appeared 
m 1873 (ed 1909) He was the redpient of many honorary 
degrees from European and American universities, and in 1905 
was made a member of the Order of Merit He married in 
1874 the widow of General A J Slemmer, of the United States 
army, who survived him 

jebb was the author of numerous publications, of which tJie 
following arc the most import int fhe C haracUrs of Uuophiastus 
(1870), text, introduction, English translation and comnunlary 
(re edited by J L Sandys, 1909), I he Ittic Orators from Antiphon 
to Isaeus (2nd cd , 1899, with companion volume, Selections from the 
ittic Orators (2nd ed , 1888) , lientley (1882) , Sophocles (^rd ed , 1899 
the seven pliys, text, English translation and notes, the pro- 
mised edition of the fragintnts being prevented by his death, 
Hacchylidr^ (i9^5)> text, trcinslation, iiid not( s, Homer (3rd e<l , 1888), 
vn introduction to the Iliad ind Modern Greece , 

Ihe Growth and Influence of Clas'ncal Greek Poetry (1899 His 
translation of the Rhetoric of Aristotle waspubleshtd postlinmoiisly 
under the editorship of J E Sandys (1909) A selection from his 
L<:sa^ and Addresses, and a subsequent volume. Life and Letters of 
Str ihchavd Claverhou^c Jebb (with ciitical intrixluction by A W 
Verrall) were published by his widow ui 1907 , see also an appreciative 
notice by J E Sand vs , of Classical Scholarship, wol 111 (1908) 

JEBEIL (am GebaUByblm), a town of Svna pleasantly 
situated on a slight eminenc e near the sea, about 20 m N of 
Beirut It IS surrounded by a wall li m in circumference, with 
square towers at the angles, and a ( astJe at the south-east (orner 
Numerous broken granite columns m the gardens and vineyards 
that surround the town, with the number of ruined houses within 
the walls, testify to its former importance The stele of Jehaw- 
melek, king of Gcbal, found here, is one of the most important 
of Phoenician monuments The small port is almost choked up 
with s'and and rums Pop 3000, all Moslems 

The inhabitants of the Phoenician Gebal and Greek Bybkis 
were renowned as stonecutters and ship- builder? Arrian (11 10 i) 
represents Enylus, king of Byblus, as joining Alexander with a 
fleet, after that monarch had captured the city Philo of Byblus 
makes it the most ancient city of Phoenicia, founded by Cronus, 

/ e the Moloch who appears from the stek of Jehawmelek to have 
been with Baalit the chief deity of the city According to 
Plutarch {Mar 357), the ark with the corpse of Osms was cast j 


ashore at Byblus, and there found by Tsis The orgies of Adonis 
in the temple of Baalit (Aphrodite Byblia) are descnl^d by 
Lucian, Dc Dea Syr , cap vi Ihe river Adonic is the Nahr al- 
Ibraliim, which flows near the town I he crusaders, after failing 
before it in 1099, captured “ Giblet ” m 1103, but lost it again 
to Saladm in 1189 Lndcr Mahommedan rule it has gradually 
decayed (D Cr H ) 

JEBEL (plur jtbdl), also written Gfbel with hard g (plur 
gtbal\ an Arabic word meaning a mountain or a mountain chain 
It IS frequently used in place-names 1 he P rem h transliteration 
of the word is djebel Jcbeli signilies a mountaineer The pro- 
numiation with a hard g sound is that used in the Egyptian 
dialect of Arabic 

JEDBURGH, a royal and police burgh and county -town of 
Roxburghshire, Scotland Pop of police bingh (1901), 3136 
It is situated on Jed Water, a tributary of the leviot, 56^ m S E 
of Edinburgh by the North British railway, via Roxburgh and 
St Boswells (49 m by road), and 10 m from the border at 
Catcleuch Shin, a peak of the Cheviots, 1742 ft high Of the 
name Jedburgh there have been many variants, the earliest being 
Gedwearde (800), Jedwarth (1251), and Geddart (1586), while 
locally the woid is sometimes pronounied Jethart Ihe town 
IS situated on the left bank of the Jed, the mam streets running 
at right angles from eaih side of the central market-place Of 
the renowned group of Border abbeys — Jedburgh, Melrose, 
Dryburgh and Kelso — that of Jedburgh is the stateliest In 
1 1 18, according to tiadition, but mcjrc probabl) as late as 1138, 
David, prince of f umbria, here founded a priory foi Auguslinian 
monks from the abbey of St Qutntin at Beauvais m PTance, and 
in 1147, after he had become king, erected it into an abbey 
dedicated to the Virgin Repeatedly damaged m Border w^arfarc, 
It was ruined in 1344 45 during the English in\asic)n led by 
Sir Ralph Evers (or Pure) I he establishment was suppressed 
in 1559, the revenues being temporarily annexed to the ( rown 
\fter changing owners more than om c, the lands were pun based 
in 1637 by the 3rd eail of Lothian Latterly h\e ol the liays at 
the west end had been utilized as the parish chun h, but in 1873 - 
1875 the 9th marquess of Lothian built a church for the service 
of the parish, and presented it to the heritors m exchange for the 
ruined abbey in order to prevent the latter from being injured 
by modern additions and alterations 

1 lie abbey wis built of Old Red sandstone, and belongs mostly 
to the end of the 12th and the bcj^innmg of the i jth centuries 1 be 
aicbitccturc is mixed, ind the dbliiy is a beautiful example of the 
Norman and Transition styles The tot il length is 2^3 ft , the nave 
being 133^ ft long and sot ft wide Hu west front contains 1 
great Norman porch and a hnc wheel window Ihc nave, on each 
siele, has nine pointed arches in lIic bab<nunl stuiey, nine round 
arches in the tnfonum, and thirty six jxunbd irehes in the clcu 
story, through which an aicadc is carried on both sidrs The towci, 
at the intersection of the nave and transepts, is of unusually massive 
proportions, being 30 ft square and fully kx) ft high, the netwoik 
baluster round the top is modern With the exception of the 1101 tli 
purs and a sniill jxsrtion of the wall above, which arc Norm in, the 
tower dates from the end of the 13th century The whoh of tlu 
south transept has perished The north transept, with early 
Decorated windows, lias been covered in and willed off, and is the 
burial-ground of the Kerrs of I eTiuhirst, ancestors of the marquess 
of Lothian The carlust tombstoiu is dalecl 1524, one of the 
latest is the recumbent effigy, by G F Watts, R A , of the 8th 
marquess cjf lothiin (1832-1870) All that is left of the choir, 
which contains some very early Norman work, is two bays with three 
turs on euh side, corresjxjnding to the design of the nave It is 
supposed that the aisle, witli Decorated window and groined roof, 
^outh of the chancel, formed the grammar school (lemoved from the 
abbey in 1731) m which bamnel Rutherford (ifx)o-i66i), principal 
of bt Marys College, St Andrews, and James Ihomson, author of 
I he Reasons, were educated Ihe door leading from the south aisle 
into a herbacc‘Ous girden, formerly the cloister, is an exquisite copy 
of one which had become greatly decayed It was designed by Sir 
Rowland Atwlerson, under whose superintendence restoration in th^ 
abbey was carried out 

The castle stood on high ground at the south end of the burgh, 
or “ town-head ” Erected by David 1 , it was one of the strong- 
holds ceded to England in 1174, under the treaty of Falaise, for 
the ransom of William the Lion It was, however, so often 
captured by the English that it bee ame a menace rather than a 
protection, and the townsfolk demolished it in 1409 It had 
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occasionally been used as a royal residence, and was the scene, in 
November 1285, of the revels held in celebration of the marriage 
(solemnized in the abbey) of Alexander III to Joleta, or Yolande, 
daughter of the count of Dreux The site was occupied in 1823 
by the county prison, now known as the castle, a castellated 
structure which gradually fell into disuse and was acquired by 
the corporation in 1890 A house exists in Backgate in which 
Mary Queen of Scots, resided in 1566, and one in Castlegate 
which Prince Charles Edward occupied m 1745 

The public buildings include the grammar school (built in 
188 ^ to replace the successor of the school in the abbey), founded 
by William Turnbull, bishop of Glasgow (d 1454) the county 
buildings, the free library and the public hall, whu h succeeded to 
the corn exc hange destroyed by fire in 1898, a loss that involved 
the museum and its contents, including the banners captured 
by the Jethart weavers at Bannockburn and Killiecrankie The 
old market cross still exists, and there are two public parks 
The chief industry is the manufacture of woollens (blankets, 
hosiery), but brewing, tanning and iron-founding arc earned on» 
and fruit (especially pears) and garden product are in repute 
Jedburgh was made a royal burgh in the reign of David I , and 
received a charter from Robert I and another, m 1566, from 
Mary Queen of Scots Sacked and burned time after time dur- 
ing the Border strife, it was inevitable that the townsmen should 
become keen fighters Their cry of “ Jethart’s here ’ ” was heard 
wherever the fray waxed most fiercely, and the Jethart axe of 
their invention — a steel axe on a 4-ft pole — wrought havoc in 
their hands 

“ Jethart or Jeddart justice,” according to which a man was 
hanged first and tried afterwards, seems to have been a hasty 
generalization from a solitary fact — the summary execution in 
James VI ’s reign of a gang of rogues at the instance of Sii 
George Home, but has nevertheless passed into a proverb 

Old Jeddart, 4 m S of the present town, the first site of the 
burgh, IS now marked by a few grassy mounds, and of the great 
Jedburgh forest, only the venerable oaks, the “ Capon Tree ” and 
the “King of the Woods” remain Dunion Hill (1095 ft), 
about 2 m south-west of Jedburgh, commands a fine view of 
the capital of the county 

JEEJEEBHOY (Jijibhai), SIR JAMSETJEE (Jamsltji), 
Bart (1783-1859), Indian merchant and philanthropist, was 
born in Bombay in 1783, of poor but respectable parents, and 
was left an orphan in early life At the age of sixteen, with a 
smattering of mercantile education and a bare pittance he 
Commenced a series of business travels destined to lead him to 
fortune and fame After a preliminary visit to Calcutta, he under- 
took a voyage to China, then fraught with so much difficulty and 
risk that it was regarded as a venture betokening considerable 
enterprise and courage, and he subsequently initiated a syste- 
matic trade with that country, being himself the carrier of his 
mere hint wares on his passages to and fro between Bombay and 
Canton and Shanghai His second return voyage from China 
was made in one ot the East India Company’s fleet, which, under 
the command of Sir Nathaniel Dance, defeated the hrench 
squadron under Admiral Lirois (Feb 15, 1804) On his 
fourth return voyage from China, the Indiaman in which he 
sailed was forced to surrender to the French, by whom he was 
carried as a prisoner to the (ape of Good Hope, then a neutral 
Dutch possession, and it was only after much delay, and with 
great difficulty, that he made his way to Calcutta in a Danish 
ship Nothing daunted, he undertook yet another voyage to 
China, which was more successful than any of the previous ones 
By this time he had fairly established his reputation as a mer- 
chant possessed of the highest spiiit of enterprise and consider- 
able wealth, and thenceforward he settled down in Bombay, 
where he directed his commercial operations on a widely extended 
scale By 1836 his firm was large enough to engross the energies 
of his three sons and other relatives, and he had amassed what 
at that period of Indian mercantile history was regarded as 
fabulous wealth An essentially self-made man, having experi- 
enced in early life the miseries of poverty and want, in his days 
of affluence Jamsetjee Jeejeebhoy developed an active mstinct 


of sympathy with his poorer countrymen, and commenced that 
career of private and public philanthropy which is his chief title 
to the admiration of mankind His liberality was unbounded, 
and the absorbing occupation of his later life was the alleviation 
of human distress To his own community he gave lavishly, 
but his benevolence was mainly cosmopolitan Hospitals, 
schools, homes of charity, pension funds, were founded or en- 
dowed by him, while numerous public works in the shape of wells, 
reservoirs, bridges, causeways, and the like, not only in Bombay, 
but in other parts of India, were the creation of his bounty The 
total of his known benefactions amounted at the time of his 
death, which took place in 1859, ^^er £230,000 It was not, 
however, the amount of his chanties so much as the period and 
circumstances m which they were performed that made his 
benevolent career worthy of the fame he won In the first half 
of the 19th century the various communities of India were much 
more isolated in their habits and their sympathies than they are 
now Jamsetjee Jeejeebhoy’s unsectarian philanthropy awak- 
ened a common understanding and created a bond between them 
which has proved not only of domestic value but has had a 
national and political significance His services were recognized 
first in 1842 by the bestowal of a knighthood upon him, and in 
1858 by that of a baronetcy These were the very first distinc- 
tions of their kind conferred by Queen Victoria upon a British 
subject in India 

His title devolved in 1859 on his eldest son (ursetjee, who, 
by a special Act of the Vicerov’s Council in pursuance of a 
provision in the letters-patent, took the name of Sir Jamsetjee 
Jeejeebhoy as second baronet At his death in 1877 his eldest 
son, Menekjef, became Sir Jamsetjee Jeejeebhoy, the third 
baronet Both had the advantage of a good English education, 
and continued the career of benevolent activity and devoted 
loyalty to British rule which had signalized the life-work of the 
founder of the family They both visited England to do homage 
to their sovereign, and their public services were recognized 
by their nomination to the order of the Star of India, as well 
as by appointment to the Legislative Councils of Calcutta and 
Bombay 

On the death of the third baronet, the title devolved upon his 
brother, Cowsajee (1853-1908), who became Sir Jamsetjee 
Jeejeebhoy, fourth baronet, and the recognized leader of the 
Parsce community all over the world He was succeeded by 
his son Rustomjee (b 1878), who became Sir Jamsetjee 
Jetjeebhoy, fifth baronet 

Since their emigration from Persia, the Parsce community had 
never had a titular chief or head, its communal funds and afiairs 
being managed by a public body, more or less democratic in its 
constitution, termed the Parsec panchayat The first Sir 
Jamsetjee, by the hold that he established on the community, 
by his chanties and public spirit, gradually came to be regarded 
in the light of its chief, and the recognition which he was the 
first in India to receive at the hands of the British sovereign 
finally fixed him and his successors in the baronetcy in the posi- 
tion and title of the official Parsee leader (M M Bh ) 

JEFFERIES, RICHARD (1848-1887), English naturalist and 
author, was born on the 6th of November 1848, at the farmhouse 
of Coate about 2 J m from Swindon, on the road to Marlborough 
He was sent to school, first at Sydenham and then at Swindon, 
till the age of fifteen or so, but his actual education was at the 
hands of his father, who gave him his love for Nature and taught 
him how to observe Bor the faculty of observation, as Jefferies, 
Gilbert White, and H D Thorcau have remarked, several gifts are 
necessary, including the possession of long sight and quick sight, 
two things which do not always go together To them must be 
joined trained sight and the knowledge of what to expect The 
boy’s father first showed him what there was to look for in the 
hedge, m the field, in the trees, and in the sky This kind of 
training would in many cases bo, wasted to one who can under- 
stand it, the book of Nature will by-and-by offer pages which are 
blurred and illegible to the city-bred lad, and even to the country 
lad the power of reading them must be maintained by constant 
practice To live amid streets or in the working world destroys 
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It The observer must live alone and always in the country, 
he must not worry himself about the ways of the world , he must 
be always, from day to day, watching the infinite changes and 
variations of Nature Perhaps, even when the observer can 
actually read this book of Nature, his power of articulate speech 
may prove inadequate for the expression of what he sees But 
Jefferies, as a boy, was more than an observer of the fields, he 
was bookish, and read all the books that he could borrow or buy 
And presently, as is apt to be the fate of a bookish boy who cannot 
enter a learned profession, he became a journalist and obtained 
a post on the local paper He developed literary ambitions, but 
for a long time to come was as one beating the air He tried local 
history and novels, but his early novels, which were published 
at his own risk and expense, were, deservedly, failures In 1872, 
however, he published a remarkable letter in The Times, on 
^^The Wiltshire Labourer,” full of original ideas and of facts 
new to most readers This was in reality the turning-point 
in his career In 1873, after more false starts, Jefferies 
returned to his true field of work, the life of the country, 
and began to write for Fraser's Mazagtne on “ Farming and 
farmers ” He had now found himself The rest of his 
history is that of continual advance, from close observation 
becoming daily more and more close, to that intimate com- 
munion with Nature with which his later pages are filled The 
developments of the later period are throughout touched 
with the melancholy that belongs to ill health For, though in 
his prose poem called “ The Pageant of Summer ” the writer 
seems absolutely revelling in the strength of manhood that be- 
longs to that pageant, yet, in the Story of My Heart, written about 
the same time, we detect the mind that is continually turned to 
death He died at Goring, worn out with many ailments, on the 
14th of August 1887 The best-known books of Richard Jefferies 
are The Gamekeeper at Home (1878), The Story of My Heart 
(1883), Life of the Tt elds containing the best paper he ever 

wrote, “ The Pageant of Summer ”, Amaryllis at the Fair (1884), 
in whic h may be found the portraits of his own people , and The 
Open Air He stands among the scanty companv of men who 
address a small audience, for whom he read aloud these pages of 
Nature spoken of above, which only he, and the few like unto 
him, fan decipher 

See Sir Walter Besant, Eulogy of Richard Jefferies (1888), H S 
Salt, Richard Jefferies a Study (1894), Kduard Thomas, Richard 
Jefferies, hts 1 a fe and Work (1909) (\V Be ) 

JEFFERSON, JOSEPH (1829-1905), American actor, was born 
in Philadelphia on the 20th of February 1829 He was the third 
actor of this name in a family of actors and managers, and the 
most famous of all American comedians At the age of three he 
appeared as the boy in Kotzebue’s Pizarro, and throughout his 
youth he underwent all the hardships connected with theatrical 
touring in those early days After a miscellaneous experience, 
partly as actor, partly as manager, he won his first pronounced 
success in 1858 as Asa Frenchard in lorn laylor’s Our American 
Cousin at Laura Keene’s theatre in New York This play was 
the turning point of his career, as it was of Sothern’s The 
naturalness and spontaneity of humour with which he acted the 
love scenes revealed a spirit in comedy new to his contemporaries, 
long used to a more artificial convention , and the touch of pathos 
which the part required revealed no less to the actor an unex- 
pected power in himself Other early parts were Newman Noggs 
in Nicholas Nickleby, Caleb Plummer m The Cricket on the Hearth, 
Dr Pangloss in The Heir at Law, Salem Scudder in The Octoroon j 
and Bob Acres in The Rivals, the last being not so much an inter- 
pretation of the character as Sheridan sketched it as a creation 
of the actor’s In 1859 Jefferson made a dramatic version of the 
story of Rtp Van Winkle on the basis of older plays, and acted 
it with success at Washington The play was given its perma- 
nent form by Dion Boucicault in London, where (1865) it ran 170 
nights, with Jefferson in the leading part Jefferson continued 
to act with undiminished popularity in a limited number of parts 
in nearly every town in the United States, his Rip Van Winkle, 
Bob Acres, and Caleb Plummer being the most popular He was 
one of the first to establish the travelling combinations which 


superseded the old system of local stO( k companies With the 
exception of minor parts, such as the First Gravedigger in 
Hamlet, which he played in an “ all star combination ” headed 
by Edwin Booth, Jefferson created no new character after 1865, 
and the success of Rip Van Winkle was so pronounced that he 
has often been called a one-part actor If this was a fault, it was 
the public’s, who never wearied of his one masterpiece Jefferson 
died on the 23rd of April 1905 No man in his profession was 
more honoured for his achievements or his character He was 
the friend of many of the leading men in American politics, art 
and literature He was an ardent fisherman and lover of nature, 
and devoted to painting Jefferson was twice married to an 
a( tress, Margaret Clements Lockyer (1832-1861), m 18150, and in 
1867 to Sarah Warren, mete of William Warren the actor 

Jcffcison s Autobiography (New York, 1889) is written with admir- 
able spirit and humour, and its judgments with rcgaid to the art 
of the aetor and of the playwright entitle it to a plaec beside Cibber s 
Apology See William Winter, The Jeffersons (1881), and Life of 
Joseph /c//crsoM (1894) , Mrs E P jelferson. Recollections of Joseph 
Jifferson (1909) 

JEFFERSON, THOMAS (1743-1826), third president of the 
United States of America, and the most conspicuous apostle of 
democracy in America, was born on the 13th of April 1743, 
at Shad well, Albemarle county, Virginia His father, Peter 
Jefferson (1707-1757), of early Virginian yeoman stock, was a 
civil engineer and a man of remarkable energy, who became a 
justice of the peace, a county surveyor and a burgess, served the 
Crown in intcr-colonial boundary surveys, and married into one 
of the most prominent colonial families, the Randolphs Albe- 
marle county was then in the frontier wilderness of the Blue 
Ridge, and was very different, socially, from the lowland counties 
where a few broad-acred families dominated an open-handed, 
somewhat luxurious and assertive aristocracy Unlike his 
Randolph connexions, Peter Jefferson was a whig and a thorough 
democrat, from him, and probably, too, from the Albemarle 
environment, his son came naturally by democratic indinations 

Jefferson larried with him from the college of William and 
Marv at Williamsburg, in his twentieth year, a good knowledge 
of Latin, Greek and French (to which he soon added Spanish, 
Italian and Anglo-Saxon), and a familiarity with the higher 
mathematics ancl natural sciences onl> possessed, at his age, by 
men who have a rare natural taste and ability for those stuciies 
He remained an ardent student throughout life, able to give and 
take in association with the many scholars, American and foreign, 
whom he numbered among his friends and correspondents 
With a liberal Scotsman, Dr William Small, then of the faculty 
of William and Mary and later a friend of Erasmus Darwin, and 
George Wythe (1726-1806), a very accomplished scholar and 
leader of the Virginia bar, Jefferson was an habitual member, 
while still in college, of a partie carree at the table of Francis 
Fauquier (r 1720-1768), the accomplished lieutenant-governor 
of Virginia Jefferson was an expert violinist, a good singer and 
clancer, proficient in outdoor sports, and an excellent horseman 
1 horough-bred horses always remained to him a necessary 
luxury When it is added that Fauquier was a passionate 
gambler, and that the gentry who gathered every winter at 
Williamsburg, the seat of government of the province, were 
ruinously adclicted to the same weakness, and that Jefferson had 
a taste for racing, it does credit to his early strength of character 
that of his social opportunities he took only the better He 
never used tobacco, nevei played cards, never gambled, and was 
never party to a personal quarrel 

Soon after leaving college he entered Wythe’s law ofiice, and 
in 1767, after five vears of close study, was admitted to the bar 
His thorough preparation enabled him to compete from the first 
with the leading lawyers of the colony, and his success shows that 
the bar had no rewards that were not fairly within his reach As 
an advocate, however, he did not shine, a weakness of voice made 
continued speaking impossible, and he had neither the abilitv 
nor the temperament for oratory To his legal scholarship and 
collecting zeal Virginia owed the preservation of a large part 
of her early statutes He seems to have lacked interest in 
litigiousness, which was extraordmarily developed in colonial 
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Virginia, and he saw and wished to reform the law’s abuses 
It probable that he turned, therefore, the more willingly to 
politics, at any rate, soon after entering public life he abandoned 
practice (1774) 

The death of his father had left him an estate of 1900 acres, the 
income from which (about £400) gave him the position of an 
independent country gentleman , and while engaged m the law 
he had added to hiS farms after the ambitious Virginia fashion, 
until, \^hen he married in his thirtieth year, there were 5000 
acres all paid for, and almost as much more ^ ( ame to him m 1773 
on the death of his father-in-law On the ist of January 1772 
Jefferson married Martha Wayles Skelton (1749-1782), a childless 
widow of twenty-three, very handsome, accomplished, and very 
fond of music Their married life was exceedingly happy, and 

efferson never remarried after her early death Of six children 

orn from their union, two daughters alone survived infanc> 
Jefferson was emotional and very affectionate m his home, and 
his generous and devoted relations with his children and grand- 
children are among the finest features of his character 

Jefferson began his public service as a justice of the peace and 
parish vestryman, he was chosen a member of the Virginia house 
of burgesses m 1769 and of every succeeding assembly and con- 
vention of the colony until he entered the ( ontmental Congress 
in 1775 His forceful, facile pen gave him great influence from 
the first, hut though a foremost member of several great delibera- 
tive bodies, he can fairly be said never to have made a speech 
He hated the “ morbid rage of del>ate ” because he believed that 
men were nevei lonvinced by argument, but only by reflection, 
through reading or unprovoi alive con\ ersation , and this belief 
guidecl him through life Moreover, it is very improbable that 
he ct)uld ever have shone as a public speaker, and to this fact 
unfriendly critics have attributed, at least m part, his abstention 
from debate The house of burgesses of 1769, and its successors 
m 1773 and 1774, were dissolved by the governor (see Virginia) 
foi* their action on the subject of colonial grievances and inter- 
colonial co-operatiort Jefferson was prominent in all, was a 
signer of the Virginia agreement of non-importation and economy 
(1769), and was elected m 1774 to the first Virginia convention, 
called to consider the state of the colony amd advance inter- 
colonial union* Prevented by illness from attending, Jefferson 
sent to the convention elaborate resolutions, which he proposed 
as instructions to the Virginia delegates to the Continental 
Congress that was to meet at Philadelphia m September In 
the direct language of reproac h and advice, with no disingenuous 
loading of the ( rown’S policy upon its agents, these resolutions 
attacked the errors of the king, and maintained that “ the relation 
lietween Great Britain and these colonies was exactly the same 
as that of England and Scotland after the accession of James and 
until the Cnion, and that our emigration to this country gave 
England no more rights over us than the emigration of the Danes 
anci Saxons gave to the present authontie^s of their mother 
country over England ” fins was cutting at the common root 
of allegiance, emigration and colonization, but such radicalism 
was too thoroiigh-gomg for the immediate end The resolutions 
were published, how^ever, as a pamphlet, entitled A SuMmary 
View ^ the Rights of Amenca, which was widely circulated In 
England, after receiving such modifications — attributed to 
Burke — as adapted it to the purposes of the opposition, this 
pamphlet ran through many editions, and procured for its author, 
as he said, “ the honour of having his name inserted in a long 
list of proscriptions enrolled in a bill of attainder commenced m 
one of the two houses of parliament, but suppressed m embryo 
by the hasty course of events ” It placed Jefferson among the 
foremost leaders of revolution, and procured for him the honour 
of drafting, later, the Declaration of Independence, whose 
historical portions were, in large part, only a revised transcript 
of the Summary Vtew In June 1775 he took his scat in the 

* ft was embarrassed with a debt, however, of £3749, which, 
owing to conditions cawsed by the War of Independence, he really 
paid three times to his British creditors (not counting destruction 
on his estates, of equal amount, ordered by I ord Cornwalhs) This 
greatly reduced his income for a number of years 


Continental Congress, taking with him fresh credentials of 
radicalism m the shape of Virginia’s answer, which he had 
drafted, to Lord North’s conciliatory propositMms Jefferson 
^oon drafted the reply of Congress to the same propositions 
Reappointed to the next Congress, he signalized his service by 
the authorship of the Declaration of Independence {q v,) Again 
reappointed, he surrendered his seat, and after refusing a 
proffered election to serve as a commissioner with Benjamin 
Franklin and Silas Deane m France, he entered again, in October 
1776, the Virginia legislature, where he considered his services 
most needed 

The local work to which Jefferson attributed such importance 
was a revision of Virginia’s laws Of the measures proposed to 
this end he says “ I considered four, passed or reported, as 
forming a system by which every trace would be eradicated 
of ancient or future aristocracy, and a foundation laid foi 
a government truly republican ’’—the repeal of the laws of 
entail, the abolition of primogeniture and the unequal 
division of inheritances (Jefferson was himself an eldest son), 
the guarantee of freedom of conscience and relief of the people 
from supporting, by taxation, an established church, and a 
I system of general education Ihc first object was embodied in 
law m 1776, the second in 178s, the thiid-^ in 1786 (supplemented 
1799, 1801) Ihe last two were parts of a body of codified laws 
prepared (1776-1779) by Edmund Pendleton,^ George Wythe, 
and Jefferson, and prim ipally by Jefferson Not so fortunate were 
Jefferson’s ambitious schemes of education District, grammar 
and classical schools, a free state library and a state college, were 
all included in his plan He was the first American statesman 
to make education by the state a fundamental article of demo- 
cratic faith His bill for elementary education he regarded as 
the most important part of the code, but Virginia had no strong 
middle (lass, and the planters would not assume the burden of 
educating the poor At this time Jefferson championed the 
natural right of expatriation, and gradual emancipation of the 
slaves His earliest legislative effort, in the five-day session 
of 1769, had been marked by an effort to secure to masteis 
freedom to manumit their slaves without removing them from 
the state It was unsudessful, and the more radical measure 
he now favoured was even more impossible of attainment, but 
a bill he introduced to prohibit the importation of slaves was 
passed in 1778 — the only important change effected m the slave 
system of the state during the War of Independence Fmall> 
he endeavoured, though imsueeessfully, to seciiie the introduc 
tion of juries into the courts of chancery, and — a generation and 
more before the fruition of the labours of Romilly and his co- 
workers in England — aided in securing a humanitarian revision 
of the penal code,^ which, though lost by one vote in 1785, was 
sustained by public sentiment, and was adopted m 1796 Jeffer- 
son IS of course not entitled to the sole credit for all these 
services Wythe, George Mason and James Madison, in parti- 
cular, were his devoted lieutenants, and — after his departure 
for Prance— the principals in the struggle, moreover, an approv- 
ing public opinion must receive large credit But jeffeison was 
throughout the chief inspirer and foremost worker 

In 1 779, at almost the gloomiest stage of the war m the southern 
states, Jefferson succeeded Patrick IJenry as the governor of 
Virginia, being the second to hold that office after the organiza- 
tion of the state government In his second term (1780-1781) 
the state was overrun by British expeditions, and Jefferson, a 
civilian, was blamed for the meffectual resistance Though he 
cannot be said to have been eminently fitted for the task that 
•devolved upon him in such a crisis, most of the cntiasm of his 

2 Ihe first law of its kmil m Christendom, although not the earliest 
practice of such liberty in America 

* George Mason and Thomas L Lee were members of the commis 

Sion, but they were not lawyers, and did little actaal work on the 
revisioo ^ 

* Capital punishment was confined to treason and murder, tlic 
former was not to be attended by corruption of blood, drawing, or 
quartering, all other felonies were made paniShable by confinement 
and hard labour, save a few to which wafs ^vppffed, against Jeffenson’s 
desire, the principle of retaliation 
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administration was undoubtedly grossly unjust His conduct 
being attacked, he declined renomination for the governorship, 
but wOvS unanimously returned by All^emarle as a delegate to the 
state legislature, and on the day previously set for legislative 
inquiry on a resolution offered by an impulsive cntic, he received, 
by unanimous vote of the house, a declaration of thanks and 
confidence He wished however to retire permanently from 
public life, a wish strengthened by the illness and death of his 
wife At this time he composed his Notes on V trgima, a semi- 
statistical work full of humanitarian liberalism Congress twice 
offered him an appointment as one of the plempotentiaries to 
negotiate peace with England, but, though he accepted the 
second offer, the business was so far advanced before he could 
sail that his appointment was recalled Durmg the following 
winter (1783) he was again m Congress, and headed the committee 
appointed to consider the treaty of peace In the succeeding 
session his service was marked by a report, from which resulted 
the present monetary system of the Unit^ States (the funda- 
mental idea of its decimal basis being due, however, to Gouverneur 
Moms), and by the honour of reporting the first dtfimtely 
formulated plan for the government of the western territories,^ 
that embodied m the ordinance of 1784 He was already 
particularly associated with the great territory north-west of the 
Ohio, for Virginia had tendered to Congress in 1781, while 
Jefferson was governor, a cession of her claims to it, and now in 
1784 formally transferred the teintory by act of Jefferson and 
his fellow-delegates in congress a (.xinsummation for which he 
had laboured from the beginning His anti-skvery opinions 
grew m strength with years (though he was somewhat inconsis- 
tent in hib attitude on the Missouri question in 1820-1821) Not 
onlv justice but patriotism as well pleaded with him the cause of 
the negroes,^ for he foresaw the certainty that the race must some 
day, in some way, be freed, and the dire political dangers involved 
in the institution of slavery, and could any feasible plan of 
emancipation have been suggested he would have regarded its 
cost as a mere bagatelle 

From 1784 to 1789 Jefferson was m h ranee, first under an 
appointment to assist Benjainin Franklin and John Adams in 
negotiating treaties of commerce with European states, and then 
as l^ranklin’s successor (i 785-^1 789) as minister to France In 
these years he travelled widely m western Europe Though the 
commercial pirmciples of the United States wetxi far too liljeral 
for acceptance, as su( h, by powers holding colonies m America, 
Jefferson won some specific concessions to American trade He 
was exceedingly popular as a minister The criticism is even 
to-day current with the uninformed that Jefferson took his 
manners,^ morals, irreligion and pohtual philosophy from his 
hrench residence, and it cannot be wholly ignored It may 
therefore be said that there is nothing except unsubstantiated 
scandal to contradict the conclusion, which various evidence 

* This plan applied to the south western as ^\ cll as to the north 
western territory, and was notable for i provision that slavciy 
should not exist therein after i8oq Jbis provision was defeated 
in 1784, but was adopted m 1787 for the north western territory — a 
step which is very often said to have saved the Union in the Civil 
War, the south western territory (out of which were later formed 
Mississippi, Alabama, &c ) being given over to slavery llius the 
anti slavery clause of the ordinance of 1784 was not adopted, and 
it was preceded by unofficial proposals to the same cud, yet to it 
belongs rightly some special honoui as blazoning the way for federal 
control of slavery in the territories, which later proved of such 
enormous consequence Jefferson in the first draft of the Ordinance 
of 1784, suggested the names to be given to the states eventually 
to be formed out of the territory concerned For his suggestions 
be has been much ridiculed The names are as follows lUinoia, 
Michigania, Sylvama, Polypotamia, Assenisipia, Chorronosus, 
Pehsipia, Saratoga, Metropotamia and Washington 

^ Ho owne<l at one time above 150 slaves His overseers were 
under contract never to bleed them , but he manumitted only a few 
at his death 

Uuruig this time he assisted in negotiating a treaty of amity 
and commerce with Prussia (178^) and one with Morocco (1789), 
and negotiated with France a ' convention defining and establishing 
the functions and privileges of consuls and vice-consuls " (1788) 

^ Patrick Henry humorously declaimed before a popular audi< nee 
that Jefferson, who favoured French wine and cookery, had “ abjured 
his native victuals " 


supports, that Jefferson’s morals were pure His religious views 
and political beliefs will be discussed later Hib theories had a 
deep and broad basis m English whiggism, and though he may 
well have found at least confirmation of his own ideas m F rench 
writers — and notably m Condorcet-— he did not read sympa- 
thetically the writers commonly named, Rousseau and Montes- 
quieu , besides, his democracy was seasoned, and he was rather 
a teacher than a student of revolutionary politics when he went 
to Paris The Notes on Virginia were widely read m Pans, and 
undoubtedly had some influence m forwarding the dissolution 
of the doctrmes of divine rights and passive obedience among 
the cultivated classes of h ranee Jefferson was deeply interested 
in all the events leading up to the French Revolution, and all his 
ideas were ( oloured by his experience of the five seething years 
passed m Pans On the 3rd of June 1789 he proposed to the 
leaders of the third estate a compromise between the king and 
the nation In July he received the extraordinary honour of 
being mvited to assist m the deliberations of the committee 
appointed by the national assembly to draft a constitution 
I his honour his official position compelled him, of course, to 
decime, for he seduloudy observed official proprieties, and 
in no way gave offence to the government to which he was 
accredited 

When Jefferson left France it was with the intention of soon 
returning, but President Washington tendered him the secretary- 
ship of state in the new federal government, and Jefferson 
reluctantly acc epted His only e'^sential objection to the consti- 
tution — the absence of a bill of rights- was soon met, at least 
partially, by amendments Alexander Hamilton {qv) was 
secretary of the treasury 1 hese tw 0 men, antipodal in tempera- 
ment and political belief, clashed m irreconcilable hostility, and 
in the conflict of public sentiment, first on the finanaal measures 
of Hamilton, and then on the questions with regard to Fram^e 
and Great Britain, Jefferson s sympathies being predominantly 
with the foiincr, Hamilton’s with the latter, they formed about 
themselves the two great parties of Democrats and Federal- 
ists The sc1k)o1s of thought for whirii they stood have 
since contended for mastery in American politics Hamilton's 
gradually strengthened by the necessities of stronger administra- 
tion, as time gave widening amplitude and increasing weight to 
the specific powers— and so to Hamilton’s great doctrine of 
the ** implied powers of the general government of a growing 
country, Jefferson’s rooted m oolonial life and buttiessed bv 
the hopes and convictions of democracy 

Ihe most perplexing questions treated by Jefferson as secre- 
tary of state arose out of the policy of neutrality adopted by the 
United States toward France, to whom she was b mnd by treaties 
and by a heavy debt of gratitude Separation from Furopean 
politics —the doctrine of “America for Ameritanfs” tlut was 
embodied later in the Monroe declaration — was a tenet cherished 
by Jefferson as by other leaders (not, however, Hamilton) and 
by none chenshed more firmlv, for by nature he was peculiarly 
opposed to war, and peace was a fundamental part of his politics 
However deep, therefore, his French sympathies, he drew the 
same safe line as did Waslungton between French politics and 
Amencan politics,^ and handled the Genet complications to the 
satisfaction of even the most partisan Federalist He expoundeci, 
as a very high authority has said, “ with remarkable clearness 
and px)wer the nature and scope of neutral duty,” and gave a 
“ classic ” statement of the doc trine of recognition 

But the French question had another side m its reaction on 
American parties ' Jefferson did not read excesses in Pans as 
warnings against democracy, but as warnings against the abuses 

* Jeffnrson did not sympathize with the temper of his followers 
who condoned the zealous excesses of Genet, and m geneml with the 
' misbehaviour " of the democratic clubs, but, as a student of Eng- 
lish hberties, he could not accept Washington's doctnne that for a 
self-created permanent body to declare this act unconstitutional 
and that act pregnant with mischiefs " was a stretch of arrogant, 
presumption which would, if unchecked, destroy the county ' 
John Basset Moore, American Diplomacy (New York, igo*)) 

’ Compare C D Hazen, Contemporary American opinion of the 
trench Revolution (Johns Hopkms University, lialtimorc, 189/) 
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of monarchy, nor did he regard Bonaparte’s coup d'etat as 
revealing the weakness of republics, but rather as revealing 
the danger of standing armies, he did not look on the war of 
the coalitions against France as t ne of mere powers, but as one 
between forms of government, and though the immediate fruits 
of the Revolution belied his hopes, as they did those of ardent 
humanitarians the world over, he saw the broad trend of history, 
which vindicated his faith that a successful reformation of 
government in France would insure “ a general reformation 
through Europe, and the resurrection to a new hfe of their 
people ” Each of these statements could be reversed as regards 
Hamilton It is the key to an understanding of the times to 
remember that the War of Independence had disjointed society , 
and democracy — which Jefferson had proclaimed in the Declara- 
tion of Independence, and enthroned in Virginia — after strength- 
ening its nghts by the sword, had run to excesses, particularly in 
the Shays’ rebellion, that produced a conservative reaction To 
this reaction Hamilton explicitly appealed in the convention of 
1787, and of this reaction various features of the constitution, 
and Hamiltonian federalism generally, were direct fruits 
Moreover, independently of special incentives to the alarmist 
and the man of property, the opinions of many Americans 
turned again, after the war, into a current of sympathy for 
England, as naturally as American commerce returned to English 
ports Jefferson, however, far from America in these years 
and unexposed to reactionary influences, came back with un- 
diminished fervour of democracy, and the talk he heard of praise 
for England, and fearful recoil before even the beginning of the 
revolution in Prance, disheartened him, and filled him with 
suspicion ^ Hating as he did feudal class institutions and 
fudor-Stuart traditions of arbitrary rule,^ his attitude can be 
imagined toward Hamilton’s oft-avowed partialities — and 
Jefferson assumed, his intrigues — for British class-government 
with its eighteenth-century measure of corruption In short, 
Hamilton took from recent years the lesson of the evils of lax 
government, whereas Jefferson clung to the other lesson, which 
crumbling colonial governments had illustrated, that govern- 
ments derived their strength (c nd the Declaration had proclaimed 
that they derived their just r ghts) from the will of the governed 
Each built his system accordingly the one on the basis of oider, 
the other on individualism — which led Jefferson to liberty alike 
in religion and m politics The two men and the fate of the 
parties they led are understandable only by regarding one as the 
leader of reaction, the other as m line with the American ten- 
dencies The educated classes characteristically furnished 
federalism with a remarkable body of alarmist leaders , and thus 
it happened that Jefferson, because, with c niy a few of his great 
contemporaries, he had a thorough trust and confidence in the 
people, became the idol of American democracy 

As Hamilton was somewhat officious and very combative, and 
Jetferson, although uncontentious, very suspicious and quite 
independent, both men holding inflexibly to opinions, cabinet 
harmony became impossible when the two secretaries had formed 
parties about them and their differences were carried into the 

^ It was at this period of his life that Tefferson gave expression 
to some of the opinions for which he has been most severely 
criticized and ridiculed For the Shays' rebellion he felt little abhor- 
rence, and wrote “ A little rebellion now and then is a good thing 
an observation of this truth should render honest republican 
governors as mild in their punishment of rebellions as not to dis- 
courage them too much It is a medicine necessary for the sound 
health of government" {Wnttfigs^ Ford ed , iv 3O2-363) Again, 
" Can history produce an instance of rebellion so honorably con- 
ducted ? God forbid that we should ever be twenty years 
without such a rebellion What signify a few lives lost in a 

century or two ? The tree of liberty must be refreshed from time 
to time with the blood of patriots and tyrants It is its natural 
manure " (ibid iv 467) Again he says " Societies exist under 
three forms — (1) without government as among our Indians, (2) 
under governments wherein the will of every one has a just in 
fluence, (3) under governments of force It is a problem not 

clear m my mind that the hrst condition is not the best ** (ibid 
IV 362 ) 

^ He turned law students from Blackstone's toryism to Coke on 
Littleton, and he would not read Walter Scott, so strong was his 
aversion to that writer’s predilection for class and feudalism 


newspapers, ^ and Washmgton abandoned perforce his idea “ if 
parties did exist to reconcile them ” Partly from discontent 
with a position in which he did not feel that he enjoyed the abso- 
lute confidence of the president,^ and partly because of the 
embarrassed condition of his private affairs, Jefferson repeatedly 
sought to resign, and finally on the 31st of December 1793, with 
Washington’s reluctant consent, gave up his portfolio and retired 
to his home at Monticello, near Charlottesville 

Here he remained improving his estate (having refused a 
foreign mission) until elected vice-president in 1796 Jefferson 
was never truly happy except in the country He loved garden- 
ing, experimented enthusiastically in varieties and rotations of 
crops and kept meteorological tables with diligence For eight 
years he tabulated with painful accuracy the earliest and latest 
appearance of thirty-seven vegetables in the Washington market 
When abroad he sought out varieties of grasses, trees, rice and 
olives for American experiment, and after his return from 
France received yearly for twenty-three years, from his old friend 
the superintendent of the Jar dm des plantes, a box of seeds, 
which he distributed to public and private gardens throughout 
the United States Jefferson seems to have been the first dis- 
coverer of an exact formula for the construction of mould-boards 
of least resistance for ploughs He managed to make practical 
use of his call ulus about his farms, and seems to have been re- 
markably apt in the practical application of mechanical principles 

In the presidential election of 1796 John Adams, the Federalist 
candidate, received the largest number of electoral votes, and 
Jefferson, the Republican candidate, the next largest number, 
and under the law as it then existed the former became president 
and the latter vice-president Jefferson re-entered public life 
with reluctance, though doubtless with keen enough interest and 
resolution He had rightly measured the strength of his followers, 
and was waiting for the government to “ drift into unison ” with 
the republican sense of its constituents, predicting that President 
Adams would be “ overborne ” thereby This prediction was 
speedily fulfilled At first the reign of terror and the X Y Z 
disclosures strengthened the Federalists, until these, mistaking 
the popular resentment against France for a reaction against 
democracy — an equivalence in their own minds — passed the alien 
and sedition laws In answer to those odious measures Jefferson 
and Madisor prepared and procured the passage of the Kentucky 
and Virginia resolutions 1 hese resolutions later acquired extra- 
ordinary and pernicious prominence m the historical elaboration 
of the states’-rights doctrine It is, however, unquestionably 
true, that as a startling protest against measures “ to silence,” 
in Jefferson’s words, “ by force and not by reason the com- 
plaints or criticisms, just or unjust, of our citizens against the 
conduct of our agents,” they served, m this respect, a useful 
purpose, and as a counterblast against Hamiltonian principles 
of centralization they were probably, at that moment, very 
salutary, while even as pieces of constitutional interpretation 
it IS to be remembered that they did not contemplate nullifica- 
tion by any single state, and, moreover, are not to be judged by 
constitutional principles established later by courts and war 
The Federalist party had ruined itself, and it lost the presidential 
election of 1800 The Republican candidates, Jefferson and 
Aaron Burr {q v ), receiving equal votes, it devolved upon the 
house of representatives, in accordance with the system which 
then obtained, to make one of the two president, the other vice- 
president Party feeling in America has probably never been 
more dangerously impassioned than m the three years preceding 

^ Hamilton wrote for the papers himself, Jefferson never did 
A talented clerk m his department, however, Philip Freneau, set up 
an anti-administration paper It was alleged that Jefferson ap 
pointed him for the purpose, and encouraged him Undoubtedly 
there was nothing in the charge The federalist outcry could only 
have been silenced by removal of Freneau, or by disclaimers or 
admonitions, which Jefferson did not thmk it incumbent upon 
himself — or, smee he thought Freneaoi was doing good, desirable for 
him — to make 

* Contrary to the general belief that Hamilton dominated Washing- 
ton in the cabinet, there is the president's explicit statement that 
" there were as many instances " of his deciding agamst as in favouv 
of the secretary of the treasury 
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thib election, discount ds one will the contrary obsessions of 
men like Fisher Ames, Hamilton and Jefferson, the time was 
fateful Unable to induce Burr to avow federalist principles, 
influential Federalists, in defiance of the constitution, contem- 
plated the desperate alternative of preventing an election, and 
appointing an extra-constitutional (Federalist) president pro 
tempore Better counsels, however, prevailed, Hamilton used 
his influence in favour of Jefferson as against Burr, and Jefferson 
became president, entering upon his duties on the 4th of March 
1801 Republicans who had affiliated with the Federalists at 
the time of the X Y Z disclosures returned , very many of the 
Federalists themselves Jefferson placated and drew over “ Be- 
lieving,” he wrote, “ that (excepting the ardent monarchists) all 
our citizens agreed in ancient whig principles ” — or, as he else- 
where expressed it, in “ republican forms ” — “ I thought it 
advisable to define and declare them, and let them see the ground 
on which we can rally ” This he did in his inaugural, which, 
though somewhat rhetorical, is a splendid and famous statement 
of democracy ^ His conciliatory policy produced a mild schism 
in his own party, but proved eminently wise, and the state 
elections of 1801 fulfilled his prophecy of 1791 that the policy of 
the Federalists would leave them “all head and no body ” In 
1804 he was re-elected by 162 out of 176 votes 

Jefferson’s administrations were distinguished by the simplicity 
that marked his conduct in private life He eschewed the pomp 
and ceremonies, natural inheritances from English origins, that 
had been an innocent setting to the character of his two noble 
predecessors His dress was of “ plain cloth ” on the day of his 
inauguration Instead of driving to the Capitol in a coach and 
six, he walked without a guard or servant from his lodgings — or, 
as a rival tradition has it, he rode, and hitched his horse to a 
neighbouring fence — attended by a crowd of citizens Instead of 
opening Congress with a speech to which a formal reply was 
expected, he sent in a written message by a private hand He 
discontinued the practice of sending ministers abroad in public 
vessels Between himself and the governors of states he recog- 
nized no difference in rank He would not have his birthday 
celebrated by state balls The weekly lev^e was practically 
abandoned Even such titles as “ Excellency,” “ Honourable,” 
“ Mr ” were distasteful to him It was formally agreed in cabinet 
meeting that “ when brought together in society, all are perfectly 
equal, whether foreign or domestic, titled or untitled, in or out 
of office ” Ihus diplomatic grades were ignored in social pre- 
cedence and foreign relations were seriously compromised by 
dinner-table complications One minister who appeared in 
gold lace and dress sword for his first, and regularly appointed, 
official call on the president, was received— as he insisted with 
studied purpose - by Jefferson in negligent undress and slippers 
down at the heel All this was in part premeditated system - — a 
part of Jefferson’s purpose to republicanize the government 
and public opinion, which was the distinguishing feature of his 
administration , but it was also simply the nature of the man In 
the company he chose by preference, honesty and knowledge 
were his only tests He knew absolutely no social distinctions m 
his willingness to perform services for the deserving He held up 
to his daughter as an especial model the family of a poor but 
gifted mechanic as one wherein she would see “ the best examples 
of rational living ” “ If it be possible,” he said, “ to be certainly 

conscious of anything, I am conscious of feeling no difference 
between writing to the highest and lowest being on earth ” 

Jefferson’s first administration was marked by a reduction of 
the army, navy diplomatic establishment and, to the uttermost, 
of governmental expenses, some reduction of the civil service, 
accompanied by a large shifting of offices to Republicans , and, 
above all, by the Louisiana Purchase (qv), following which 
Meriwether Lewis and William Clark, sent by Jefferson, con- 

^ See also Jefferson to E Gerry, 26th of January 1799 {WrtttngSf 
vii 325), and to Dupont de Nemours (x 23) Cf Hamilton to 
J Dayton, 1799 {Works, x 329) 

® In 1786 he suggested to James Monroe that the society of 
friends he hoped to gather in Albemarle might, in sumptuary 
matters, ‘ set a good example ” to a country (1 e Virginia) that 
' needed it 


ducted their famous exploring expedition across the continent to 
the Pacific (see Lewis, Meriwether) Early m his term he 
carried out a policy he had urged upon the government when 
minister to France and when vice-president, by despatching 
naval forces to coerce Tripoli into a decent respect for the trade 
of his country — the first in Christendom to gam honourable im- 
munity from tribute or piracy in the Mediterranean The 
Louisiana Purchase, although the greatest “ inconsistency ” of 
his career, was also an illustration, in corresponding degree, of 
his essential practicality, and one of the greatest proofs of his 
statesmanship It was the c rowning achievement of his adminis- 
tration It is often said that Jefferson established the “ spoils 
system ” by his changes in the civil service He was the inno- 
vator, because for the first time there was opportunity for inno- 
vation But mere justice requires attention to the fact that 
incentive to that innovation, and excuse for it, were found in the 
absolute one-party monopoly maintained by the federalists 
Moreover, Jefferson’s ideals were high, his reasons for changes 
were in general excellent, he at least so far resisted the great 
pressure for office — producing by his resistance dissatisfaction 
within his party — as not to have lowered, apparently, the per- 
sonnel of the service, and there were no such blots on his adminis- 
tration as President Adams’s “ midnight judges ” Nevertheless, 
his record here was not clear of blots, showing a few regrettable 
inconsistencies ^ Among important but secondary measures of 
his second administration were the extinguishment of Indian 
titles, and promotion of Indian emigration to lands beyond the 
Mississippi, reorganization of the mihtia, fortification of the 
seaports, reduction of the public debt, and a simultaneous 
reduction of taxes But his second term derives most of its 
historical interest from the unsuccessful efforts to convict Aaron 
Burr of treasonable acts in the south-west, and from the efforts 
made to maintain, without war, the rights of neutrals on the 
high seas In his diplomacy with Napoleon and Great Britain 
Jefferson betrayed a painful incorrigibility of optimism A 
national policy of “ growling before fighting ” — later practised 
successfully enough by the United States — was not then pos- 
sible, and one writer has very justly said that what chiefly 
affects one in the whole matter is the pathos of it — “ a philo- 
sopher and a friend of peace struggling with a despot of super- 
human genius, and a Tory cabinet of superhuman insolence 
and stolidity ” (Trent) It is possible to regard the embargo 
policy dispassionately as an interesting illustration of Jefferson’s 
love of peace Ihe idea — a very old one with Jefferson — was 
not entirely original, in essence it received other attempted 
applications in the Napoleonic period — and especially in the 
continental blockade Jefferson’s statesmanship had the limita- 
tions of an agrarian outlook The extreme to which he carried 
his advocacy of diplomatic isolation, his opposition to the 
creation of an adequate navy,'* his estimate of cities as “ sores 
upon the body politic,” his prejudice against manufactures, 
trust in farmers, and political distrust of the artisan class, all 
reflect them< 

\\'hen, on the 4th of March 1809, Jefferson retired from the 
presidency, he had been almost continuous!) in the public 
service for forty years He refused to be re-elected for a third 
time, though requested by the legislatures of five states to be a 
candidate, and thus, with Washington’s prior example, helped 

See C R Fish, fhe Civil Service and the Patronage (Harvard 
Historical Studies, New York, 1905), ch 2 

* Jefferson's dislike of a navy was due to his desire for an economi- 
cal administration and for peace Shortly after his inauguration he 
expressed a desire to lay up the larger men of war in the eastern 
branch of the Potomac, where they would require only one set 
of plunderers to take care of them ' To Ihomas Paine he wrote 
in 1807 " I believe that gunboats are the only water defence which 

can be useful to us and protect us from the ruinous folly of a navy ” 
{Works, Ford ed , ix 137) The gunboats desired by Jefferson 
were small, cheap craft equipped with one or two guns and kept on 
shore under sheds until actually needed, when they were to be 
launched and manned by a sort of naval militia A large number 
of these boats were constructed and they afforded some protection 
to coasting vessels against privateers, but in bad weather, or when 
employed against a frigate, they were worse than useless, and 
Jefferson's ‘ gunboat system " was admittedly a failure 
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to <establi‘jh a precedent deemed by him to be of great impor- 
taiKe under a democratic government His influence seemed 
scarcely lessened m his retirement Madison and Monroe, his 
immediate successors — neighbours and devoted friends, whom he 
had advised in their early education and led m their maturer 
years — consulted him on all great questions, and there was no 
break of principles in the twenty-four years of the “ Jeffersonian 
system Jefferson was one of the greatest political managers 
his country has known He had a quick eye for character, was 
genuinely amiable, uncontentious, tactful, masterful, and it 
may be assumed from his success that he was wary or shrewd to 
a degree It is true, moreover, that, unless tested by a few 
unchanging pnnciples, his acts were often strikingly inconsis- 
tent, and even when so tested, not mfrequently remain so in 
appearance Full explanations do not remove from some impor- 
tant transactions in his political life an impression of indirect- 
ness But reasonable judgment must find very unjust the stigma 
of duplicity put upon him by the federalists Measured by the 
records of other men cqudly successful as political leaders, 
there seems little of this nature to cnticize severely Jefferson 
had the full courage of his convictions Extreme as were his 
pnnciples, his pertinacity m adhering to them and his indepen- 
dence of expression were quite as extreme There were philo- 
sophic and philanthropic elements in his political faith which 
"Will always lead some to class him as a visionary and fanatic, 
f)ut although he certainly indulged at times in dreams at which 
one may still smile, he was not, properly speaking, a visionary , 
nor can he with justi<e be stigmatised as a fanatic He felt 
fervently, was not afraid to risk all on the con( lusions to which 
h’s heart and his mind led him, declared himself with openness 
and energy, and he ‘poke and even wrote his conclusions, how- 
ever bold or abstract, without troubling to detail his reasoning 
or dip Ins off-hand speculations Certain it is that there is 
much in his utterances for a less robust democracy than his own 
to cavil at ^ Soar, however, as he might, he was essentially not 
a doctrinaire, but an empiricist , his mind was objective 1 hough 
he remained, to the end, firm in his belief that there had been 
an active monarchist party this obsession did not carry him 
out of touch with the realities of human nature and of his 
time He built with surety on the colonial past, and had a 
better reasoned view of tlie actual future than had any of his 
contemporaries 

Events soon appraised the ultra-federalist judgment of Amen- 
can democracy, so tersely expressed by Fisher Ames as “ like 
deadi only the dismal passport to a more dismal hercafter’% 
and, with it, appraised Jefferson’s word in his first inaugural 
for those who, “ m the full tide of successful experiment,” 
were ready to abandon a government that had so far kept 
them “ free and hrm, on the visionary fear that it might by 
possibility lack energy to preserve itself ’ Time soon tested, 
too, his prim iple that that government must prove the strongest 
on earth “ where every man would meet invasions of the 

public order as his own personal concern ” He summed up as 
follows the difference between himself and the Hamiltonian 
group “One feared most the ignorance of the people, the 
other the selfishness of rulers independent of them ” Jefferson, 
m short, had unlimited faith in the honesty of the people, a 
large faith m their common sense , believed that all is to be won 

’ See e g his letters m 1 787 on the Shays’ rebellion, and his specula- 
tions on the doctrine that one generation may not bind another 
by paper documents With the latter may be compared present- 
day movements like the initiative and ref^endum, and not a few 
discussions of national debts Jefferson^s distrust of governments 
was nothmg exceptional for a consistent individualist 

In his last years he carefully sifted and revised his contemporary 
notes evidencing, as he beheved, the existence of such a party, and 
they remain as hts Ana (chuefiy Hamiltoniana) The only just 
judgment of these notes is to be obtained by lookmg at them, 
and by testing his suspicions with the letters of Hamilton, Ames, 
Oliver Wolcott, Theodore Sedgwick, George Cabot and the other 
Hamiltonians Such a comparison measures also the relative 
judgment, temper and chanty of these wnters and Jefferson It 
must still remam true, however, that Jefferson's Ana present him 
in a far from engaging light 


by appealing to the reason of that by education their 

ignorance can be elimmated, that human nature is indefinitely 
perfectible, that majorities rule, therefore, not only by virtue 
of foree (which was Locke’s ultimate justification of them), but 
of right ® His importance as a maker of modern Amenca can 
scarcely be overstated, for the ideas he advocated have become 
the very foundations of American republicanism Hrs ad- 
ministration ended the possibihty, probability or certainty — 
measure it as one will — of the deveiopment of federalism in the 
direction of class government , and the party he formed, inspired 
by the creed he gave it, fixed the democratic future of the 
nation And by his own labours he had vmdicated his faith 
in the experiment of self-government 

Jefferson’s last years were devoted to the establishment of 
the university of Virginia at Charlottesville, near his home 
He planned the buildings, gathered its faculty — mainly from 
abroad — and shaped its organization Practically all the great 
ideas of aim, administration and curriculum that dominated 
Amencan universities at the end of the 19th century were antici- 
pated by him He hoped that the university might be a domi- 
nant influence m national culture, but circumstances crippled it 
His educational plans had been matunng m hrs mmd since 1776 
His financial affairs m these last years gave him grave concern 
His fine library of over 10,000 volumes was purchased at a low 
price by Congres's m i8i and a national contribution ($16,500) 
just before his death enabled him to die in peace Though not 
personally extravagant, his salary, and the small income from 
his large estates, never sufficed to meet his generous maintenance 
of his representative position, and after his retirement from 
public life the numerous visitors to Monticello consumed the 
remnants of his property He died on the 4th of July 1826, the 
fiftieth anniversary of the Declaration of Independent e on the 
same day as John Adams He chose for his tomb the epitaph 
“ Htie was biined Thomas Jefferson, author of the Declaration 
of American Independence, of the statute of Virginia for reli- 
gious freedom, anti father of the university of Virginia ” 

Jefferson was about 6 ft m height, large boned, slim, erect and 
sinewy He had angular features, a very ruddy complexion, sandv 
hair, and haz( 1 floekerl, grey eyes Age lessened the unattractive 
ness of his extenor In later years he was negligent in dress and 
loose in bearmg there was giacc, ncvertliclcss, in his manners, 
and his frank and earnest address, his quiek sympathy (yet he 
seemed cold to strangers), his vivacious, desultory, informing talk, 
gave him an engaging charm Beneath a quiet surface he was fairly 
aglot/ with intense convictions and a very emotional temperament 
Yet he seems to have acted habitually, m groat and litUe things, 
on system IIis mind, no less trenchant and subtle than Hamilton's, 
was the most impressible, the most receptive, mmd of his tune in 
Amcnca The range of his interests is remarkable For many years 
he -was president of the Amencan philosophical society Though it is 
a biographical tradition that he lacked wit, Molidre anei Dvn Quixote 
seem to have been his favourites , and though the utilitarian wholly 
crowds romanticism out of his writings, he had enough of tha1 
<j[uahty m youth to prepare to learn Gaelic iti order to translate 
Ossinn, and sent to Maepherson for the ongmals ! His mtercst 
in art was evidently intellectual He was smgi^rly sweet tempered 
and shrank from the impassionod pohtical bitterness that laged 
about him, bore with relative equanimity a flood of coarse and 
malignant abuse of his motives, morals, religion,"* personal honest> 
and decency, cherished very few personal animosities, and better 
tlian any of Ins great antagonists cleared political opposition of dl- 
Uooded personality In short, his kindness of heart loae above all 
social, leligious or political differences, and nothmg destroyed his 
confidence in men and his sangumc views of life 

Authorities — See the editions of Jefferson's WrUtngs by H A 
Washington (9 vols , New York, 1853-1834), and —the best — by Paul 


* ' Jefferson, in 1789, wrote some such stuff about the wall of 
majorities, as a New Englander would lose his rank among men of 
sense to avow " — Fisher Ames (Jan 1800) 

• He was classed as a " French inlidel " and atheist His attitude 
toward religion was in fact deeply reverent and sincere, but he 
insisted that religion was purely an individual matter, ' evidenced, 
as concerns the world by each one's daily life," and demanded 
absolute freedom of private judgment Ho looked on Unitananism 
with much sympathy and desired its growth " I am a Christian," 
he wrote m 1823, " in the only sense m which he (Jesus) wished any 
one to be, sincerely attached to his doctrines m preference to all 
others, ascribing to himself every human excellence, and believing 
he never claimed any other " 
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Leicester Ford (lo voLs , New York, 1892-1899) , letters ui Massachu 
setts Historical Society, Collections, scries 7, vol i , S E i orman, 
T he Letters and Writings of Fhomas J efferson, including all hts Important 
Utterances on Public Questions (1900), J P Foley, The Jefferson 
Cyclopaedia (New York, 1900), the Memoir, Ccmr^ondence, <i.c , 
by r J Itandolpli (4 vcls , Charlottesville^ Va , 1829) , biographies by 
James Schouler (“Makers of America Scries/' New York, 1893), 
John T Morse (“ American Statesmen Series, Boston, 1883), 
George Tucker (2 vols , l^iladelphia, 18^7), James Parton (Boston, 
1874) , and especially that by Henry S Randall (3 vols , New York, 
'1^53) > a monumental work, although mairred by some special 
pleading, and sharing Jefferson's implacable opinions of the Mono 
crats " See also Henry Adams, History of the United States, /i9o/-/S/y, 
vols 1-^4 (New York, 1889-1890), Herbert Adams, Thomas 
fefjerson and the Unvuersity of Virginia (IJ S Bureau of Educatioai, 
WahJiington, 1888), Sarah N Randolpli, Domestic Life of 1 hotnas 
Jefferson (New York, 1871), and an illuminating appreciation by 
W P T rent, in his Southern Statesmen of the Old RSgime (New York, 
1^97) , that by John Fiske, Essays, Historical and Literary, vol 1 
JNew York, 1902), has slighter merits (F S P) 

JEFFEBSON CITY (legally and ofticially the City of Jefferson), 
the capital of Missouri, USA., and the ccrunty*seat of Cok 
county, on the Missoun river, near the geographical centre of the 
state, about 125 m W of St Louis Pop (1890), 6742, (1900), 
9664, of whom 786 were foreign-bom and 1822 were negroes, 
estimated (1906), 11,416 It is seiwcd by the Missouri Pacific, 
the Chicago & Alton, and the Missouri, Kansas & Texas 
railways Its site is partly in the bottom-lands of the river and 
partly on the steep b^ks at an elevation of about 600 ft above 
the sea A steel bn-dge spans the nver 1 he state capitol, an 
imposing strut ture built on a bluff above the river, was built m 
1838 i8a2 and enlarged in 1887-1888, it was first occupied in 
1840 by the legislature, which previously had met (after 1837) 
in the county court house Other prominent buildings are the 
United States court house and post office, the state supreme court 
house, the county court house, the state penitentiary, the state 
armoury and the executive mansion The penitentiaiy is to a 
large extent self-supporting, in 1903-1904 the earnings were 
^^3493 80 in excess of the costs, but in 1904-1906 the costs 
exceeded the earnings by $9044 Emplov ment is furnished for 
the convicts on the penitentiary premises by incorporated 
(ompanus The state law library here is one of the best of 
the kind m the country, and the city has a public library 
In the city is Lincoln InstPute, a school for negroes, founded 
m 1866 by two regiments of negro infantry upon tneir discharge 
from the United States army, opened in 1868, taken over 
by the state in 1879, and having sub-normal, normal, college, 
industrial and agncultural courses Coal and limestone arc 
found near the aty In 1903 the total value ol the factory 
product was $3,926,632, an increase of 282 % smie 1900 
The original constitution of Missouri prescribed that the capital 
should be on the Missouri river within 40 m of the mouth 
of the Osage, and a commission selected in 1821 the site of 
fefferson City, on which a town was laid out m 1822, the name 
being adopted in honoui of Thomas Jefferson The legislature 
first met here in 1826, Jefferson City became the county-seat in 
1828, and m 1839 first chartered as a city I he constitu- 
tional conventions of 1843 and 1875, and Uie state convention 
which issued the call for the national liberal republican conven- 
tion at Cincinnati m 1872, met here, and so for some of its 
sessions did the state convention of 1861-1863 In June 1861 
Jefferson City was occupied by union fon es, and in September - 
October 1864 it was threatened by confederate troops under 
General Sterling Price 

JEFFERSONVILLE, a city and the county-seat of Clark 
county, Indiana, USA, situated on the N bank of the Ohio 
river, opposite Louisville, KentMcky, with whuh it is connected 
by several bridges Pop (1890), 10,666, *(1900), 10,774, of 
whom i8t8 were of negro descent and 615 were foreign-born, 
(1906 estimate), io,8jo It is serveil by the Baltimore & Ohio 
South-western, the Clevdand, Cmcinnati, Chicago & St Louis, 
and the Pittsburg, Cincinnati, Chicago k St Louis railways, 
and by three inter-urban electric hfites It is attractively situated 
on bluffs above the river, which at this pomt has a descent 
•(known as the falls of tl>c Ohio) of 26 ft m 2 m This furnishes 


good water power for manufacturing purposes both at Jefferson- 
ville and at Louisville The total value of the factor) product 
in 1905 was 111)4,526,443, an increase of 20 % since 1900 Ihe 
Indiana reformatory (formerly the Southern Indiana peniten- 
tiary) and a large suppl> d6p6t of the United States army are at 
Jeffersonville General George Rogers Clark started (June 24, 
1778) on his cxpecktion agamst Kahkaskia and Vincennes from 
Com Island (now completely washed away) opposite what is 
now Jeffersonville In 1786 the Umted States government 
established Fort Finney (built by Captain Walter Finney), after- 
wards re-named Fort Steuben, on the site of the present city , 
but the fort was abandoned m 1791, and the actual beginning 
of Jeffersonville was m 1802, when a part of the Clark grant 
(the site of the piesent eity) was transferred by its original 
owner, Lieut Isaac Bowman, to three trustees, under whose 
direction a town was laid out Jeffersonville was incorporated 
as a town in 1815, and was chartered as a city in 1839 
JEFFREY, FRANCIS JEFFREY, Ijord (1773—1850), Scottish 
judge and literary critic, son of a depute-cleik in the Court of 
Session, was born at Edinburgh on the 23rd of October 1773 
After attending the high sobool for six years, he studied at Uit 
university of Glasgow from 1787 to May 17^, and at Queen’s 
College, Oxford, from September 1791 to June 1792 He had 
begun the study of law at Edinburgh before going to Oxford, 
and now resumed his studies there He became a member of 
the speculative society, where he measured himself in debate 
with Scott, Brougham, Francis Horner, the marquess of Lans- 
downe. Lord Kinnaird and others He was admitted to the 
Stotch barm December 1794, but, having abandoned the Tor> 
principles in which he had been educated, he found that his 
Whig politics seriously prejudiced his legal prospects In conse- 
quence of his lack of success at the bar he went to London in 
1798 to try his fortune as a journalist, but without success, he 
also made more than one vain attempt to obtain an office which 
would have secured him the advantage of a small but fixed 
salary His marnage with Catherine Wilson m 1801 made the 
quest'on of a settled mcome even more pressing A project for a 
new review was brought forward by Sydney Smith in Jcifrey’s flat 
m the presence of H P Brougham (afterwards Lord Brougham) 
h ram IS Horner and others, and the scheme resulted in the 
appearance on the loth of 0( tober 1802 of the first number of the 
Edinburgh Review At the outset the Review was not under 
the charge of any special editor I he first three numbers were, 
however, practically edited bv Sydney Smith, and on his leaving 
for England the work devolved cbicflv on [effrey, who, by an 
arrangement with Constable, the publisher, was eventuall) 
appointed editor at a fixed salary Most of those associated in 
the undertaking were Whigs, but, although the general bias of 
the Review was towards social and political reforms, it was at 
first so litdc of a party organ that lor a time it numbered Sir 
Walter Scott among its contnbulors, and no d''stinrt emphasis 
was given to its political leanings until the publication in 1808 of 
an article by Jeffrey himself on the work of Don Pcdio Cevallos 
on the French Usurpation of Spam I his article expressed 
despair of the success of the British anus in Spain, and Stott at 
once withdrew his subscription, the Quarterly bemg soon after- 
wards started in opposition According to Lord Cockbum the 
effect of the first number of the Edtnburgn Review was “ elec- 
tncal The Englisk reviews were at that time practically 
publishers^ organs, the articles in which were written by hack- 
writers mstructed to praise or blame according to the publishers’ 
interests Few men of any standing <x)msented to write for 
them The Edinburgh Review, on the other hand, enlisted a 
bnlhant and independent staff of contributors, guided by the 
editor, not the publisher They received sixteen guineas a 
sheet (sixteen prmted pages), increased subsequently to twenty- 
five guineas in many cases, instead of the two guineas which 
formed the ordinary London reviewer’s fee Further, the review 
was not limited to literary criticism It constituted itself the 
accredited organ of moderate Whig public opinion The particu- 
lar work whidi provided the startmg-pomt of an article was in 
many cases merely the occasion for the es position, always 
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brilliant and incisive, of the author’s views on politics, social 
subjects, ethics or literature These general principles and the 
novelty of the method ensured the success of the undertaking 
even after the original circle of exceptionally able men who 
founded it had been dispersed It had a circulation, great for 
those days, of 12,000 copies The period of Jeffrey’s editorship 
extended to about twenty-six years, ceasing with the ninety- 
eighth number, published in June 1829, when he resigned in 
favour of Macvey Napier 

Jeffrey’s own contributions, according to a list which has the 
sanction of his authority, numbered two hundred, all ext ept 
SIX being written before his resignation of the editorship J eff rey 
wrote with great rapidity, at odd moments of leisure and with 
little special preparation Great fluency and east of diction, 
considerable warmth of imagination and moral sentiment and 
a sharp eye to discover anv oddity of style or violation of the 
accepted canons of good taste, made his criticisms pungent and 
effective But the essential narrowness and timidity of his 
general outlook prevented him from detecting and estimating 
latent forces, either in politics or in matters strictly intellectual 
and moral, and this lack of understanding and sympathy 
accounts for his distrust and dislike of the passion and fancy of 
Shelley and Keats, and for his praise of the half-hearted and ele- 
gant romanticism of Rogers and Campbell (For his treatment 
of the lake poets see Wordsworth, William ) 

A criticism in the fifteenth number of the Revtnv on the 
morality of Moore’s poems led in 1806 to a duel between the two 
authors at Chalk Farm The proceedings were stopped by the 
police, and Jeffrey’s pistol was found to contain no bullet The 
affair led to a warm friendship, however, and Moore contributed 
to the Review f while Jeffrey made ample amends in a later article 
on Lalla Rookh (1817) 

Jeffrey’s wife had died in 1805, and in 1810 he became 
acquainted with Charlotte, daughter of Charles Wilkes of New 
York, and great-niece of John Wilkes When she returned to 
America, Jeffrey followed her, and they were married in 1813 
Before returning to England they visited several of the (hief 
American cities, and his experience strengthened Jeffrey in the 
conciliatory policy he had before advocated towards the States 
Notwithstanding the increasing success of the Review^ Jeffrey 
always continued to look to the bar as the chief field of his ambi- 
tion As a matter of fact, his literary reputation helped his 
professional advancement His practice extended rapidly m 
the civil and criminal courts, and he regularly appeared before 
the general assembly of the Church of Scotland, where his work, 
though not financially profitable, increased his reputation As 
an advocate his sharpness and rapidity of insight gave him a for- 
midable advantage in the detection of the weaknesses of a witness 
and the vulnerable points of his opponent’s case, while he grouped 
his own arguments with an admirable eye to effect, especially 
excelling m eloquent closing appeals to a jury Jeffrey was 
twice, in 1820 and 1822, elected lord rector of the university of 
Glasgow In 1829 he was chosen dean of the faculty of advocates 
On the return of the Whigs to power in 1830 he became lord 
advocate, and entered parliament as member for the Perth 
burghs He was unseated, and afterwards returned for Malton, 
a borough in the interest of Lord Fitzwilliam After the passing 
of the Scottish Reform Bill, which he introduced in parliament, 
he was returned for Edinburgh in December 1832 His parlia- 
mentary career, which, though not brilliantly successful, had 
won him high general esteem, was terminated by his elevation 
to the judicial bench as Lord Jeffrey in May 1834 In 1842 he 
was moved to the first division of the Court of Session On the 
disruption of the Scottish Church he took the side of the seceders, 
giving a judicial opinion in their favour, afterwards reversed 
by the House of Lords He died at Edinburgh on the 26th of 
January 1850 

Some of his contributions to the Edinburgh Review appeared m 
four volumes m 1844 and 1845 This selection includes the essay 
on ' Beauty " contributed to the Ency Brit The Life of Lord 
Jeffrey, with a Selection from his Correspondence, by Lord Cockburn, 
appeared m 1852 in 2 vols See also the Selected Correspondence 


of Macvey Napier (1877) , the sketch of Jeffrey m Carlyle's Reminis- 
cences, vol u (1881), and an essay by Lewis E Gates m Ehree 
Studies in Literature (New York, 1899) 

JEFFREYS, GEORGE JEFFREYS, iST Baron (1648-1689), 
lord chancellor of England, son of John Jeffreys, a Welsh country 
gentleman, was born at Acton Park, his father’s seat in Denbigh- 
shire, in 1648 His family, though not wealthy, was of good 
social standing and repute in Wales, his mother, a daughter of 
Sir Ihomas Ireland of Bewsey, Lancashire, was “a very pious 
good woman ” He was educated at Shrewsbury, St Paul’s 
and Westminster schools, at the last of which he was a pupil 
of Busby, and at Trinity College, Cambridge, but he left the 
university without taking a degree, and entered the Inner 
Temple as a student in May 1663 From his childhood Jeffreys 
displayed exceptional talent, but on coming to London he 
occupied himself more with the pleasures of conviviality than 
with serious study of the law Though he never appears to 
have fallen into the licentious immorality prevalent at that 
period, he early became addicted to hard drinking and boisterous 
company But as the records of his early years, and indeed of his 
whole life, are derived almost exclusively from vehemently hostile 
sources, the numerous anecdotes of his depravity cannot be 
accepted without a large measure of scepticism He was a 
handsome, witty and attractive boon-companion, and in the 
taverns of the city he made friends among attorneys with 
practice in the criminal courts Thus assisted he rose so rapidly 
in his profession that within three years of his call to the bar 
in 1668 he was elected common serjeant of the city of London 
Such advancement, however, was not to be attained even in 
the reign of Charles II solely by the aid of disreputable friend- 
ships Jeffreys had remarkable aptitude for the profession of 
an advocate — quick intelligence, caustic humour, copious elo- 
quence His powers of cross-examination were masterly, and 
if he was insufficiently grounded in legal principles to become 
a profound lawyer, nothing but greater application was needed in 
the opinion of so hostile a critic as Lord Campbell, to have made 
him the rival of Nottingham and Hale Jeffreys could count 
on the influence of respectable men of position in the city, such as 
Sir Robert Clayton and his own namesake Alderman Jeffreys, 
and he also enjoyed the personal friendship of the virtuous 
Sir Matthew Hale In 1667 Jeffreys had married m circum- 
stances which, if improvident, were creditable to his generosity 
and sense of honour, and his domestic life, so far as is known, 
was free from the scandal common among his contemporaries 
While holding the judicial office of common serjeant, he pursued 
his practice at the bar With a view to further preferment 
he now sought to ingratiate himself with the court party, 
to which he obtained an introduction possibly through William 
Chiffinch, the notorious keeper of the king’s closet He at once 
attached himself to the king’s mistress, the duchess of Ports- 
mouth, and as early as 1672 he was employed in confidential 
business by the court His influence in the city of London, 
where oppo'‘ition to the government of Charles II was now be- 
coming pronounced, enabled Jeffreys to make himself useful to 
Danby In September 1677 he received a knighthood, and his 
growing favour with the court was further marked by his 
appointment as solicitor-general to James, duke of York, while 
the city showed its continued confidence in him by electing 
him to the post of recorder in October 1678 

In the previous month Titus Oates had made his first revela- 
tions of the alleged popish plot, and from this time forward 
Jeffreys was prominently identified, either as advocate or 
judge, with the memorable state trials by which the political 
conflict between the Crown and the people was waged during 
the remainder of the 17th century The popish plot, followed 
by the growing agitation for the exclusion of the duke of 
York from the succession, widened the breach between the city 
and the court Jeffreys threw in lys lot with the latter, display- 
ing his zeal by mitiating the movement of the “ abhorrers ” (^ v ) 
against the petitioners ” who were giving voice to the popular 
demand for the summoning of parliament He was rewarded 
with the coveted office of chief justice of Chester on the 30th 
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of April 1680, but when parliament met m October the House of 
Commons passed a hostile resolution which induced him to 
resign his recordership, a piece of pusillanimity that drew from 
the king the remark that Jeffreys was “ not parliament-proof ” 
Jeffreys nevertheless received from the city aldermen a substan- 
tial token of appreciation for his past services In 1681 he was 
created a baronet In June 1683 the first of the Rye House con- 
spirators were brought to trial Jeffreys was briefed for the 
Crown in the prosecution of Lord William Howard, and, hav- 
ing been raised to the bench as lord chief justice of the king’s 
bench in September, he presided at the trials of Algernon Sidney 
in November 1683 and of Sir Thomas Armstrong in the following 
June In the autumn of 1684 Jeffreys, who had been active in 
procuring the surrender of municipal charters to the Crown, 
was called to the cabinet having previously been sworn of the 
privy council In May 1685 he had the satisfaction of passing 
sentence on Titus Oates for perjury in the plot trials, ancl about 
the same time James II rewarded his zeal with a peerage as 
Baron Jeffreys of Wem, an honour never before conferrecl on a 
chief justice during his tenure of office Jeffreys had for some 
time been suffering from stone, which aggravated the irnta- 
bilitv of his naturally violent temper, and the malady probably 
was in some degree the cause of the unmeasured fury he dis- 
played at the trial of Richard Baxter {qv) for seditious libel- - 
if the unofficial ex parte report of the trial, which alone exists, 
IS to be accepted as trustworthy 

In August 1685 Jeffreys opened at Winchester the commission 
known in history as the “ blood) assizes,” his conduct of which 
has branded his name with indelible infamy The number 
of persons sentenced to death at these assizes for complicity m 
the duke of Monmouth’s insurrection is uncertain The official 
return of those actually executed was 320, many hundreds 
more were transported and sold into slavery in the West Indies 
In all probability the great majority of those (ondemned were 
m fact concerned m the rising, but the trials were in many 
cases a mockery of the administration of justice Numbers were 
cajoled into pleading guilty, the case for the prisoners seldom 
obtained a hearing The merciless seventy of the chief justice 
did not however exceed the wishes of James IT , for on his return 
to I ondon Jeffreys received from the king the great seal with 
the title of lord chancellor For the next two )ears he was a 
strenuous upholder of prerogative, though he was less abjectly 
pliant than has sometimes been represented 1 here is no reason 
to doubt the sincerity of his attac hment to the Church of England , 
for although the king’s favour was capru lous, Jeffreys never took 
the easy and ( ertain path to secure it that lay through apostasy , 
and he even withstood James on occasion, when the latter 
pushed his Catholic zeal to extremes 1 hough it is tiue that 
he accepted the presidency of the ecclesiastical commission, 
Burnet’s statement that it was Jeffreys who suggested that 
institution to James is probably incorrect, and he was so far 
from having instigated the prosecution of the seven bishops in 
1688, as has been frequently alleged, that he disapproved 
of the proceedings and rejoiced secretly at the acquittal But 
while he watched with misgiving the king’s preferment of Roman 
Catholics, he made himself the masterful instrument of un- 
constitutional prerogative in coercing the authorities of Cam- 
bridge University, who in 1687 refused to confer degrees on a 
Benedictine monk, and the fellows of Magdalen College, Oxford, 
who declined to elect as their president a disreputable nominee 
of the king 

Being thus c onspicuously identified with the most tyrannical 
measures of James II , Jeffreys found himself in a desperate 
plight when on the nth of December 1688 the king fled from 
the country on the approach to London of William of Orange 
The lord chancellor attempted to escape like his master, but 
in spite of his disguise as a common seaman he was recognized 
m a tavern at Wapping — possibly, as Roger North relates, by an 
attorney whom Jeffreys had terrified on some occasion in the 
court of chancery — -and was arrested and conveyed to the 
Tower. The malady from which he had long suffered had 
recently made fatal progress, and he died m the Tower on 
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the i8th of April 1689 He was succeeded m the peerage by hi^ 
son, John (2nd Baron Jeffreys of Wem), who died without male 
issue in 1702, when the title became extinct 

It IS impossible to determine precisely with what justice 
tradition has made the name of “ Judge Jeffreys ” a byword ol 
infamy The Revolution, which brought about his fall, handed 
over his reputation at the same time to the mercy of his bitterest 
enemies 1 hey alone have recorded his actions and appraised hib 
motives and character Even the adherents of the deposed 
dynasty had no interest in finding excuse for one who served as 
j a convenient scapegoat for the offences of his master For at 
least half a century after his death no apology for Lord Jeffreys 
would have obtained a hearing , and none was attempted 
With the exception therefore of what is to be gathered from the 
reports of the state trials, all knowledge of his conduct rests 
on testimony tainted by undisguised hostility Innumerable 
scurrilous lampoons vilifying the hated instrument of James’s 
tyranny, but without a pretence of historic value, flooded the 
country at the Revolution, and these, while thev fanned the 
undiscriminating hatred of contemporaries who remembered 
the judge’s seventies, and perpetuated that hatred in tradition, 
have not been sufficiently discounted even by modern historians 
like Macaulay and Lord Campbell The name of Jeffreys has 
therefore been handed down as that of a coarse, ignorant, 
d’ssolute, foul-mouthed, inhuman bullv, who prostituted the 
seat of justice That there was suffii lenl ground for the execra- 
tion in which his memory was long held is not to be gainsaid 
But the portrait has nevertheless been blackened overmuch 
An o((asional significant admission in his fav^our mav be gleaned 
even from the writings of his enemies Thus Roger North 
declares that ” in matters indifferent,” t e where politics were 
not concerned, Jeffreys became the seat of justice better tlnn any 
other that author had seen in his place Sir | Jekyll, maAer 
of the rolls, told Speaker Onslow that Jeffreys “ had great parts 
and made a great chancellor m the business of his court In 
mere private matters he was thought an able and upright judge 
wherever he sat ” His keen sense of humour, allied with a spirit 
of inveterate mockery and an exuberant command of pungent 
eloquenc c, led him to rail and storm at prisoners and witncssc s in 
grossly unseemly fashion But in this he did not greatlv surpass 
most of his contMiiporanes on the judicial bench, and it was 
a failing from which even the dignified and virtuous Hale was not 
altogether exempt The intemperance ot jeffrevs which shocked 
North, c ei tainlv did not exceed that of Saunders, ui violence he 
was rivalled by Scroggs, though accused of political apostasy, 
he was not a shameless renegade like Williams, and there is 
no evidence that in pecuniary matters he was personally venal, 
or that in licentiousness he followed the example set by 
Charles II and most of his courtiers Some of his actions 
that have incurred the sternest reprobation of posterity were 
otherwise estimated by the best of his c ontemporanes His 
trial of Algernon Sidn'^v described b\ Mac aulay and I ord 
Campbell as one of the most heinous of his iniquitie^^ was warmly 
commended by Dr William Lloyd, who was soon afterwards 
to become a popular idol as one of the illustrious seven bishops 
(see letter from the bishop of ’-t Asaph in H B Irving’s Life 0/ 
Judge Jeffreys, p 184) Nor was the' habitu il illegality of his 
procedure on the bench so unquestionable as man) writers have 
assumed ‘^ir James Stephen inclined to the opinion that no 
actual abuse of law tainted the trials of the Rye House conspira- 
tors, or that of Alice Lisle, the most prominent victim of the 
‘‘ bloody assizes ” The conduct of the judges in Russell’s trial 
was, he thinks, “ moderate and fair m general ”, and the trial 
of Sidney “ much resembled that of Russell ” The same high 
authority pronounces that the trial of Lord Delamere m the 
House of Lords wa^ conducted by Jeffre\ s “ with propriety and 
dignity ” And if Jeffreys judged political offenders with cruel 
severity, he also crashed some glaring abuses, conspicuous 
example-* of which were the frauejs of attorneys who infested 
Westminster Hall, and the systematic k.dnappmg practiced 
by the municipal authorities of Bristol Moreover, if any 
\alue IS to be attached to the evidence of physiognomy, the 
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tiaditional estiirate of the character of Jeffreys obtains no con- 
firmation from the refinement of hfs features and expression as 
depicted in Kneller’s portrait in the National Portrait Gallery 
of I^ndun But even though the popular notion requires 
to be thus modified in certain respects, it remains incontestable 
that Jeffreys was probably on the whole the worst example of a 
period when the adminis ration of justice in England had sunk 
to the lowest degradation, and the judicial bench had become 
the too willing tool of an unconstitutional and unscrupulous 
executive 

BmrioGRAPHY — The chief contemporary authontus for the life 
of Jeffreys are Bishop Burnet's History of my own Time (1734), and 
sec especially tlie edition ' wiUi notes by the Earls of Dartmoufii and 
Hardwick, Speaker Onslow and Dean Swift (Oxford Univ Press, 
1833) , Roger North s Life of the Right Hon Francis North, Baron of 
Guildfoid (1808) and Autobiography (ed by Augustus jessopp, 1887) , 
hllis Correspondence, Verney Papers (Hist MSS Comm ), Hatton 
Correspondence (Camden Soc Pub ) , the carl of Ailesbury s Memoirs . 
Evelyn’s Diary 1 he only trustworthy information as to the judicial 
conduct and capacity of Jeffreys is to be found in the reports of the 
^tate Trials, vols vii -xii , ana cf Sir J F Stephen s History of the 
Criminal Law of England (1883) hor details of the “ bloody arizes, ' 
see Marl MSS , 4080, George Roberts, The Life, Progresses and 
Rebellion of James Duke of Monmouth, vol 11 (1844), also many 
pamphlets, lampoons, See , in the British Museum, as to which see 
the article on Sources of History for Monmouth s Rebellion and the 
Bloody Assizes," by A L Humphn in Proceedings of the Somerset 
shire A rchaeologtaal and Natural Hist Soc ( 1 892) Later accounts are 
by H W Woolrych, Memoirs of the Life of Judge Jeffreys (1827) , Lord 
Campbell, The L^ves of the Lord Chancellors (1845), 1st serits, vol 111 , 
E Foss, Ihe Judges of England vol vii , Henry Roscoo, Liv^s 

of Ermneni British Lawyers (1830) , Lord Macaulay, History of Lng/and 
(1848 , and many subsequent editions) Most of these woiks, and 
especially those by Macaulay and Campbell, arc uncritical in their 
hostility to Jeffreys, and are based for the most part on untrust- 
worthy authontus Ihc best modem work ( n the subject, tliough 
unduly favourable to Jeffreys, is H B Irving's Life of fudge Jeffreys 
(U98), the appendix to which contains a fuU bibUogiaphy 

(k j M) 

JEHOIACHIN (Heb “ Yali[weh] estabUsheth ”), in the Bible, 
son of Jehomkim and king of Judah (3 Kings xxiv 8 sqq , 
2 Chron xxxvi 9 seq ) He came to the throne at the age of 
eighteen m the midst of the Chaldean invasion of Judan, and is 
said to have reigned three months He was compelled to sur- 
render to Nebuchadrezzar and was carried off to Babylon 
(597 B c ) This was the First Captivity, and from it Ezekiel 
(one of the exiles) dates his prophecies Eight thousand people 
of the better class (including artisans, &c ) were removed, 
the Temple was partiallv despoiled (se^ Jer xxvii 18-20 , 
xxviii 3 seq ),^ and Jehoiathm’s uncle Mattaniah (son of Josiah) 
was appointed king Jehoiachin’s fate is outlined m Jer xxii 
20-'3o (cf xxvii 20) Nearly forty years later, Nebuchad- 
rezzar II died (362 B c ) and Evil-Merodach (Ainil-Marduk) his 
successor released the unfortunate captive and gave him pre- 
cedence over the other subjugated kings who were kept prisoners 
m Babvlon With this gleam of hope for the unhappy Judaeans 
both the book of Kings and the prophecies of Jeremiah conclude 
(2 Kings XXV 27-30 Jer hi 31-34) 

See, furticr, Jfremiah (especially chaps xxiv , xxvii soq ), and 
Jews, § 17 

JEHOIAKIM (Heb “ Yah[weh] raiseth up ”), in the Bible, 
son of Josiah (qv) and king of Judah (2 Kmgs xxiii 34-xxiv 6) 
On the defeat of Josiah at Megiddo his younger brother Jehoahaz 
(or Shallum) was chosen by the Judaeans, but the Egyptian 
conquerer Necho summoned him to his headquarters at Riblah 
(south of Hamath on the Orontes) and removed him to E^pt, 
appointing m his stead Eliakim, whose name (“ El [God] raiseth 
up *') was changed to its better-known synonym, Jchoiakim 
For a time Jehoiakim remained under the protection of Necho 
and paid heavy tribute, but with the rise of the new Chaldean 
Empire under Nebuchadrezzar II,, and the overthrow of Egypt 
at the battle of Canhemish (605 b c ) a vital change occurred 
After three years of allegiance the king revolted Invasions 
followed by Chaldeans, Syrians, Moabites and Ammonites, per- 

^ 2 Kmgs xxiv 13 seq gives other ptimbcrs and a view of 
the disaster which is more suitable for the Second Captivity (See 
Zedekiah ) 


haps the advance troops despatched by the Babylonian king; 
the power of Egypt was broken and the whole land came mto; 
the hands of Nebuchadrezzar It was at the close of Jehoiakira’s 
reign, apparently just before his death, that the enemy appeared 
at the gates of Jerusalem, and although he himself “ slept with 
his fathers ” his young son was destined to see the first captivity 
of the land of Judah (597 b c ), (See Jehoiachin ) 

Which three years " (2 Kings xxiv i) aro intended is disputed , 
it IS uncertain whether Judah suffered m 005 b c (Berossus m 
Jos c Ap 1 19) or was left unharmed (Jos Ant x 0 1), perhaps 
Nebuchadrezzar maile his first inroad against Judah m O02 n c 
because of its intrigue with Egypt (H Wmckler, A fffiwsr/in/f u d alte 
Test pp 107 seq ), and the throe years of allegiance extends to 599 
The chronicler's tradition (2 Chron xxxvi 5-8) speaks of Johoiakmi's 
captivity apparently confusing him with Jehoiachin The Septua- 
gmt, however, still preserves there the record of his peaceful death, 
m agreement with the carlici source m 2 Kmgs, but against the 
prophecy of Jeremiah (xxii 18 seq , xxxvi 30), which is accepted by 
Jos Ant X 6 3 The dilfeient traditions can scarcely be reconciledf 
Nothing certain is known of the marauding bands sent against 
Jchoiakim, for bynans (Aram) one would expect Edomites (Edom), 
but see Jer xxxv ii, some recensions ot the Septuagmt even 
include the ' Samaritans ' \ (For further references to this reign 
see especially Jeremiah , see also Jews History, 17 ) (SAC) 

JEHOL ('' hot stream ”), or Cu’eno-'i£-fu, a city of China, 
formerly the seat of the emperor’s summer palace, near ii8 
E and 41” N , about 140 m N E of Pekmg, with which it is 
(onnected by an excellent road Pop (estimate), io,ooo It 
is a flourishing town, and consists of one great street, about 2 m 
long, with smaller streets radiating m all directions The people 
are well-to-do and there are some fine shops The palat e, ( ailed 
Pi-shu-shan-chuang, or “ mountam lodge for avoiding heat,” 
was built in 1703 on the plan of the palace of Yuen-ming-yuen 
near Peking A substantial brick wall 6 m m circuit encloses 
several well-wooded heights and extensive gardens, rockeries, 
pavilions, temples, &c Jehol was visited by Lord Macartney 
on his celebrated mission to the emperor K’lcnlung in 1793, 
and It was to Jchol that the emperor Hienfeng retired when 
the allied armies of England and France occupied Pekmg in 
i860 In the vicmity of Jchol are numerous Lama monas- 
teries and temples, the most remarkable being Potala-su, 
built on the model of the palace of the grand lama of Tibet 
at Potala 

JEHORAM, or Joram (Ileb “ Yah[weh] is high ”), the name 
of two Bibhcal charai ters 

I Ihe son of Ahab, and king of Israel m succession to his 
brother Ahaziah ^ He maintained close relations with Judah, 
whose king came to his assistance against Moab which had re- 
volted after Ahab’s death (2 Kings 1 1,111) The king m question 
is said to have been jehoshaphat, but, according to Lucian’s 
recension, it was Ahaziah, whilst 1 17 would show that it was 
Jehoram’s namesake (sec 2) 1 he result of the campaign appears 

to liave been a defeat for Israel (see on the incidents Edom, 
Elisha, Moab) The prophetical party were tliroughout hos- 
tile to Jehoram (with his reform m 2 contrast \ 27), and the 
singular account of the wai of Benhadad king of Syria against 
tlie king of Israel (vi 24-vii ) shows the feeling against the 
reigning dynasty But whether the incidents in which Ehsha 
and the unnamed king of Israel appear originally belonged to the 
time of Jehoram is very doubtful, and m view of the part which 
Elisha took m securing the accession of Jehu, it has been urged 
with much force that they belong to the dynasty of the latter, 
when the high position of the prophet would be perfectly natural ^ 
The briefest a( c ount is given of Jehoram’s alliance with Ahaziah 
(son of 2 below) against Ilazael of Syria, at Ramoth-Gilead 

^ 2 Kings 1 17 seq , sec Lucian's reading (cf Vulg and Pesh ) 
Apart from the allusion i Kmgs xxu 49 (see 2 Chron xx 33), and 
the narrative m 2 Kings i (see Elijah), nothmg is known of this 
Ahaziah Notwithstanding his very brief reign (i Kings xxn 31, 

2 Kings III i), the compiler passes the usual hostile judgment 
(i Kings xxn 52 seq ) , see Kings (Booms) The chronology in i Kings 
xxu 31 is difficult, if Lucian's text (twenty-fourth year of Jeho- 
shaphat) 18 correct, Jehoram i and 2 must have come to their 
respective thrones at almost the same tune 

* In vii 0 the hostility of Hittites and Mizraim (q v ) points to a 
period after 842 b c (Sec Jews, § 10 seq ) 
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(2 Kings vni 25-29), and the incident — with the wounding oi 
the Israelite king in or about the critical year 843 b c —finds a 
noteworthy parallel in the time of Jehosliaphat and Ahab 
(i Kings xxn 29-36) at the period of the equally momentous 
events in 854 (see Ahab) See further Jehu 

2 The sor of Jehoshaphat and king of Judah He married 
Athahah the daughter of Ahab, and thus was brother-m-law of 

1 above, and contemjxirdry with him (2 Kings 117) In his days 
Edom revolted, and this with the mention of Lihnah’s revolt 
(2 Kings vui 20 sqq ) suggests some common action on the part 
of Philistines and Edomites Ihe chronicler’s account of his 
hfe (2 Chron xxi -xxn i) presupposes this, but adds many re- 
markable details he began his reign by massacring his brethren 
(cf Jehu son of Jehoshaphat, and his bloodshed, 2 Kings ix 
seq ), for his wickedness he received a communication from 
Elijah foretehmg his death from disease (cf Elijah and Ahaziah 
of Israel, 2 Kings 1 ), m a great invasion of Phihstines and Arabian 
tribes he lost all his possessions and family, and only Jehoahaz 
(t e Ahaziah) was saved ^ His son Ahaziah reigned only for a 
year (cf his namesake of Israel) , he is condemned for his 
Israelite sympathies, and met his end in the general butchery 
whi( h attended the accession of Jehu (2 Kings viii 25 sqq , 

2 Chron xxn 3 seq , 7 , with 2 Kings ix 27 seq , note the variant 

tradition in 2 Chron xxu 8 seq , and the details which the LXX 
(Lucian) appends to 2 Kings x ) (SAC) 

JEHOSHAPHAT (Heb “ Vahweh judges ”), in the Bible, 
son of Asa, and king of Judah, in the 9th century b c During 
his period close relations subsisted l^etween Israel and Judah , 
the two royal houses were connected by marriage (see Athaliah, 
Jehoram, 2), and undertook joint enterprise in war and common e 
Jehoshaphat aided Ahab in the battle against Benhadad at 
Ramoth-Gilead in which Ahab was slam (i Kings xxn , 2 ( hron 
xviii , cf the parallel incident in 2 Kings vui 25-29), and trading 
journeys to Ophir were undertaken by his fleet in conjunction 
no doubt with Ahab as w^ll as with his son Ahaziah (2 Churn 
XX 35 sqq , I Kings xxii 47 sqq) The chronicler’s acc ount 
of his war against Moab, Ammon and Edomite tribes (2 Chron 
XX ), must rest ultimately upon a tradition which is presupposed 
in the earlier source (i Kings xxi* 47), and the disaster to the 
ships at Ezion-Geber at the head of the Gulf of Akaba preceded, 
if it was not the introduction to, the great revolt in the days 
of Jehoshaphat’s son Jehoram, where, again, the details in 
2 Chron xxi mu&t rely in the first instance upon an old source 
Apart from what is said of Jehoshaphat’s legislative measures 
(2 Chron xix 4 sqq , cf the meanmg of his name above), an 
account is preserved of his alliance with Jehoram of Israel 
igainst Moab (2 Kings 111 ), on whu h see Jehoram, Moab The 
“ valley of Jehoshaphat ” (Joel 111 12) has been identified by 
tradition (as old as Eusebius) with the valley between Jerusalem 
and the mount of Olives (SAC) 

JEHOVAH (Yahwfh -), in the Bible, the God of Israel 
“ Jehovah ” is a modern mispronunciation of the Hebrew name, 
resulting from combining the consonants of that name, Jhvhj 
with the vowels of the word adondy, “ Lord,” which the Jews 
substituted for the proper name in reading the scriptures In 
such cases of substitution the vowels of the word which is to be 
read are written in the Hebrew text with the consonants of the 
word which is not to be read The consonants of the word to 
be substituted are ordinarily written in the margin, but inasmuch 
as Adonay was regularly read instead of the ineffable name Jhvh, 
it was deemed unnecessary to note the fact at every occurrence 
When Christian scholars began to study the Old Testament in 
Hebrew, if they were ignorant of this general rule or regarded 
the substitution as a piece of Jewish superstition, reading what 
actually stood m the text, they would inevitably pronounce the 
name JIhfivah It is an unprofitable mquiry who first made this 
blunder, probably many fell into it independently The state- 
ment still commonly repeated that it originated with Petrus 

^ These details are scarcely the invention of the chronicler, 
see Chronicles, and Expositor, Aug 1906, p 191 

2 This form, Yahweh, as the correct one, is generally used in the 
separate articles throughout this work 
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Galatmus (1518) is erroneous, Jehova occurs in manuscripts 
at least as early as the 14th century 

The form Jehovah was used in the i6th century by many 
authors, both Catholic and Protestant, and in the 17th was 
zealously defended by Fuller, Gataker, Leusclen and others, 
against the criticisms of such scholars as Drusius, C appellus and 
the elder Buxtorf It appeared m the English Bible in T>ndale’s 
translation of the Pentateuch (1530), and is found in all English 
Protestant v^ersions of the x6th century except that of Coverdale 
(*535) Inthe Authorized Version of 1611 it o( curs in Exod VI 3, 
Ps Ixxxiii 18, Isa xii 2, XXVI 4, beside the compound names 
Jehovah-jireh, Jehovah-mssi, Jehovah-shalom, elsewhere, in 
accordance with the usage of the ancient versions, Jhvh is repre- 
sented by Lord (distinguished by capitals from the title “ I ord,” 
Heb adonay) In the Revised Version of 1885 Jehovah is 
retained in the plac es in which it stood in the A V , and is intro- 
duced also in Exod vi 2, 6, 7, 8, Ps Ixviii 20, Isa xhx 14, 
Jer XVI 21, Hab 111 19 The American committee which co- 
operated in the revision desired to employ the name Jehovah 
wherever Jhvh occurs in the original, and editions embodying 
their puferences are printed accordingly 

Several centuries before the Christian era the name Jhvh had 
ceased to be commonly u^ed by the Jews Some of the later 
wnlers in the Old Testament employ the appellative Elohim, 
God, prevailingly or exclusively, a collection of Psalms (Ps xlii - 
Ixxxiu ) was revised by an editor who changed the Jhvh of the 
authors into Elohim (see eg xlv 7, xlviii 10, 1 7, Ii 14), 
observe also the frequency of “ the Most High,” “ the God of 
Heaven,” “ King of Heaven,” in Daniel, and of ‘‘ Heaven ” in 
First Maccabees Ihe oldest Greek versions (beptuagmt), from 
the third century B c , coasistently use Ktptos, Lord,” where 
the Hebrew has Tbvh, corresponding to the substitution of 
Adonay for Jhvh in reading the original, in books written in 
Greek in this period (e g \\ isdom, 2 and 3 Maccabees), as in the 
New lestament, Kvpio^ t.ikes the place of the name of God 
Josephus, who as a priest knew the pronunciation of the name, 
declares that religion forbids him to divulge it, Philo calls it 
ineffable, and says that it is lawful for those only whose ears and 
tongues are punfied by wisdom to hear and utter it in a holy 
place (that is, for priests in the Temple), and m another passage, 
commenting on Lev x\iv 15 seq “If anv one, I do not sa> 
should blaspheme against the l>ord of men and gods, but should 
even dare to utter his name unseasonably, let him expect the 
penalty of death ” 

Various motives may have concurred to bring about the sup- 
pression of the name An instinctive feeling that a proper name 
for God implicitly re^ ognizes the existent e of other gods may hav e 
had some influence, reverence and the fear lest the holy name 
should be profaned among the heathen were potent reasons, but 
probably the most cogent motive w as the desire to prevent the 
abuse of the name in magic If so, the secrecy had the opposite 
effect, the name of the god of the Jews was one of the great 
names in magic, heathen as well as Jewish, and miraculous 
efficacy was attnbuted to the mere utterance of it 

In the liturgy of the Temple the name was pronounced in the 
priestly benediction (Num vi 27) after the regular daily sacrifice 
(m the synagogues a substitute— probably Adonay — was em- 
ployed),"* on the Day of Atonement the High Priest uttered the 
name ten times in his prayers and benediction In the last 
generations befoie the fall of Jerusalem, howevei, it was pro- 
nounced in a low tone so that the sounds were lost in the chant 
of the priests ' 

See Josephus, Ant u 12 4, Philo, Vita Mosis, 111 ii (11 §114 
e<l Cohn ind Wcndland) , ibi 1 iii 27 (11 § 206) The Palestinian 
authonUcs more correctly interpreted Lev xxiv 15 seq , not of the 
mere utterance of the name, but of the use of the name of God in 
blaspheming God 

* SiphyS,^um §§ 39, 43, M Sotah, 111 7. Sotah, 38a The tradi- 
tion that the utterance ot the name m the daily benedictions ceased 
with the death of Simeon the Just, two centuries or more before 
the Chnstian era, perhaps arose from a misunderstanding of Mena 
hoth, 1096, in any case it cannot stand against the testimony of 
older and more authoritative texts 

* Yoma, 396, Jer Yoma, 111 7, Ktddushtn, jia 
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After the destruction of the Temple (ad 70) the liturgical use 
of the name ceased, but the tradition was perpetuated in the 
schools of the rabbis ^ It was certainly known in Babylonia in 
the latter part of the 4th century,- and not improbably much 
later Nor was the knowledge confined to these pious circles, 
thQ name continued to be employed by healers, exorcists and 
magicians, and has been preserved in many places in magical 
papyri Ihe vehemence with which the utterance of the name 
is denounced in the Mishna — “ He who pronounces the Name 
with its own letters has no part in the world to come ’ ” — 
suggests that this misuse of the name was not uncommon 
among Jews 

Ihe Samaritans, who otherwise shared the scruples of the Jews 
about the utterance of the name, seem to have used it in judicial 
oaths to the scandal of the rabbis ^ 

The early Christian scholars, who inquired what was the true 
name of the God of the Old Testament, had therefore no great 
difficulty in getting the information they sought ( lement of 
Alexandria (d c 212) says that it was pronounced laouc 
Bpiphanius (d 404), who was born in Palestine and spent a con- 
siderable part of his life there, gives laySc (one cod lave) Theo- 
doret (d t 457)," born in Antioch, writes that the Samaritans 
pronounced the name Ia^€ (in another passage, la^at), the 
Jews Aia ^ The latter is probably not Jhvh but Ehyeh (Exod 111 
14), which the Jews counted among the names of God, there is 
no reason whatever to imagine that the Samaritans pronounced 
the name Jhvh differently from the Jews I his direct testimony 
is supplemented by that of the magical texts, in whi( h la/Je i^ejivO 
( Jahveh S^^baoth), as well as la^a, occurs frequently ^ In an 
Ethiopic list of magical names of Jesus, purporting to have been 
taught by him to his disciples, Ydwe is found Finally, there is 
evidence from more than one sourc e that the modern Samaritan 
priests pronounce the name Vahweh or Yahwa 
There is no reason to impugn the soundness of this substantially 
consentient testimony to the pronunciation Yahweh or Jahveh, 
coming as it does through several independent channels It is 
confirmed by grammatical considerations Ihe name Jhvh 
enters into the composition of many proper names of persons 
in the Old Testament, either as the initial element, in the form 
Jeho- or Jo- (as in Jehoram, Joram), or as the final element, in 
the form -jahu or -jah (as in Adonijahu, Adonijah) Ihese 
various forms are perfectly regular if the divine name was 
Yahweh, and, taken altogether, they cannot be explained on any 
other hypothesis Recent scholars, accordingly, with but few 
exceptions, are agreed that the ancient pronunciation of the 
name was Vahweh (the first h sounded at the end of the syllable) 
Genebrardus seems to have been the first to suggest the pro- 
nunciation lahue,^' but it was not until the 19th century that it 
became generally accepted 

Jahveh or Yahweh is apparently an example of a common 
type of Hebrew proper names which have the form of the 3r(l 
pers sing of the verb, eg Jabneh (name of a city), Jabin, 
Jamlek, Jiptah (Jephthah), &c Most of these really are verbs, 
the suppressed or implicit subject being V/, numeny gcxl,” or 
the name of a god , cf Jabneh and Jabne-el, Jiptah and Jiptah-cl 
The ancient explanations of the name proc eed from Exod in 
14, 1 1;, where Yahweh hath sent me” in v 15 corresponds 
to “ Ehyeh hath sent me ” in i/ 14, thus seeming to connect 
the name Yahweh with the Hebrew verb hdydhy to become, to 
be ” The Palestinian interpreters found in this the promise that 

* R Tohanan (second half of the 31 d century), Ktddushiny 71a 

* Kiddushin, / c = Pesahitn, soa 

‘ M Sanhedrtfiy x 1 , Abba Saul, end of 2nd century 
Jer Sanhedfifiy x i , R Mana, 4th century 
** Strom V 6 Variants la ovf, la ovai , cod L laou 
® Panarion, Haer 40, 5, cf Lagarde, Psalter juxta Hebraeos, 154 
Quaest 15 tn Fxod , Fab haeret compend v 3, sub fin 
^ Aia occurs also in the great magical papyrus of Pans, 1 3020 
(WcHSQlyy Denkschrt ft Wten Akad yVh\\ Hist K1 , XXXVI p 120), 
and in the Leiden Papyrus, xvii 31 

* See Deissmann, Btbelstudten, 13 sqq 
See Driver, ^tudta BtbUca, I 20 

See Montgomery, Journal of Biblical Literature^ xxv (i9o6),49--5i 
Chronograph a, Pans, 1567 (cd Pans, 1600, p 79 seq ) 

This transcription will be used henceforth 


God would be with his people (cf v 12) in future oppressions as 
he was in the present distress, or the assertion of his eternity, or 
eternal constancy, the Alexandrian translation Ey<o ci/xt 6 wv 
*0 oiv dTrla-roKKfv /xc 7rpo9 vftas, understands it in the 
more metaphysical sense of God’s absolute being Both inter- 
pretations, “ He (who) is (always the same),” and “ He (who) is 
(absolutely, the truly existent),” import into the name all that 
they profess to find in it, the one, the religious faith in God’s 
unchanging fidelity to his people, the other, a philosophical con- 
ception of absolute being which is foreign both to the meaning of 
the Hebrew verb and to the force of the tense employed Modern 
scholars have sometimes found in the name the expression of 
the aseity^^ of God, sometimes of his reality, in contrast to the 
imaginary gods of the heathen Another explanation, which 
appears first m Jewish authors of the middle ages and has found 
wide acceptance in recent times, derives the name from the 
causative of the verb. He (who) causes things to be, gives them 
being, or calls events into existence, brings them to pass, with 
many individual modifications of interpretation — creator, life- 
giver, fulfiller of promises A serious objection to this theory 
in every form is that the verb hdydhj to be,” has no causative 
stem in Hebrew, to express the ideas which these scholars find 
in the name Yahweh the language employs altogether different 
verbs 

This assumption that Yahweh is derived from the verb to be,” 
as seems to be implied in Exod 111 14 seq , is not, however, free 
from difficulty ‘^To be ” in the Hebrew of the Old Testament 
IS not hdwdhy as the derivation would require, but hdydh , and we 
are thus driven to the further assumption that hdwdh belongs to 
an earlier stage of the language, or to some older speech of the 
forefathers of the Israelites This hypothesis is not intrinsically 
improbable — and in Aramaic, a language closely related to 
Hebrew, to be ” ac tually is hdwd — but it should be noted that 
m adopting it we admit that, using the name Hebrew in the his- 
toric al sense, Yahweh is not a Hebrew name And, inasmuch os 
nowhere in the Old testament, outside of Exod 111 , is there the 
slightest indication that the Israelites connected the name of 
their God with the idea of “ being ” in any sense, it may fairly 
be questioned whether, if the author of Exod 111 14 seq , intended 
to give an etymological interpretation of the name Yahweli,’"’ his 
etymology is any better than many other paronomastic explana- 
tions of proper names in the Old Testament, or than, say, the 
connexion of the name ’AttoAXo^/ with dTroXoi-oji/, uttoAiW in 
Plato’s Crafylus, or the popular derivation from diroXAv/x/ 

A root hdwdh is represented in Hebrew by the nouns hdivdh 
(Fzek , Isa xlvii it) and hawwdh (Ps , Prov , Job) “ disaster, 
calamity, ruin ” The primary meaning is probably “ sink 
down, fall,” in which sense — common in Arabic — the verb 
appears in Job xxxvii 6 (of snow falling to earth) A Catholic 
commentator of the i6th century, Hieronymus ab Oleastro, 
seems to have been the first to connect the name “ Jehova ” 
with hdivdhy interpreting it contntiOy sive pennaes (destruction 
of the Egyptians and Canaanites), Daumer, adopting the same 
etymology, took it in a more general sense Yahweh, as well as 
Shaddai, meant “ Destroyer,” and fitly expressed the nature 
of the terrible god whom he identified with Moloch 

The derivation of Yahweh from hdwdh is formally unimpeach- 
able, and IS adopted by many recent scholars, who proceed, 
however, from the primary sense of the root rather than from the 
specific meaning of the nouns The name is accordingly inter- 
preted, He (who) falls (baetyl, meteorite), or causes 

(rain or lightning) to fall (storm god), or casts down (his foes, 
by his thunderbolts) It is obvious that if the derivation be 
correct, the significance of the name, which in itself denotes 
only “ He falls ” or “ He fells,” must be learned, if at all, from 
early Israelitish conceptions of the nature of Yahweh rather than 
from etymology 

A-se itas, a scholastic Latin expression for the quality of existing 
by oneself 

The critical difficulties of these verses need not be discussed here 
Sec W R Arnold, “ The Divine Name in Exodus iii 14,’’ Journal of 
Biblical Literature, XXIV (1905), 107-165 

Cf also hawwdh, "desire," Mic vii 3, Prov x 3 
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A more fundamental question is whether the name Yahweh 
originated among the Israelites or was adopted by them from 
some other people and speech ^ The biblical author of the his- 
tory of the sacred institutions (P) expressly declares that the 
name Yahweh was unknown to the patriarchs (Exod vi 3), and 
the muc h older Israelite historian (E) records the first revelation 
of the name to Moses (Exod 111 13-15), apparently following a 
tradition according to which the Israelites had not been wor- 
shippers of Yahweh before the time of Moses, or, as he conceived 
It, had not worshipped the god of their fathers under that name 
The revelation of the name to Moses was made at a mountain 
sacred to Yahweh (the mountain of God) far to the south of 
Palestine, m a region where the forefathers of the Israelites had 
never roamed, and in the territory of other tribes, and long after 
the settlement in Canaan this region continued to be regarded as 
the abode of Yahweh (Judg v 4, Deut xxxiii 2sqq ,i Kings xix 
8 sqq , &c ) Moses is closely connected with the tribes in the vici- 
nity of the holy mountain, according to one account, he married a 
daughter of the priest of Midian (Exod 11 16 sqq , 111 i), to this 
mountain he led the Israelites after their deliverance from 
Egypt, there his father-in-law met him, and extolling Yahweh 
as “ greater than all the gods,” offered (in his capacity as priest 
of the place ?) sacrifices, at which the chief men of the Israelites 
were his guests, there the religion of Yahweh was revealed 
through Moses, and the Israelites pledged themselves to serve 
God according to its prescriptions It appears, therefore, that 
in the tradition followed by the Israelite historian the tribes 
within whose pasture lands the mountain of God stood were 
worshippers of Yahweh before the time of Moses, and the suimise 
that the name Yahweh belongs to their speech, rather than to 
that of Israel, has considerable probability One of these tribes 
was Midian, in whose land the mountain of God lay The 
Kenites also, with whom another tradition connects Moses, 
seem to have been worshippers of Yahweh It is probable that 
Yahweh was at one time worshipped by various tribes south of 
Palestine, and that several places in that wide territory (Horeb, 
Sinai, Kadesh, &c ) were sacred to him, the oldest and most 
famous of these, the mountain of God, seems to have lam in 
Arabia, east of the Red Sea From some of these peoples and 
at one of these holy places, a group of Israelite tribes adopted the 
religion of Yahweh, the God who, by the hand of Moses, had 
delivered them from Egypt - 

The tribes of this region probably belonged to some branch of 
the great Arab stock, and the name Yahweh has, accordingly, 
been connected with the Arabic hawdj “ the void ” (between 
heaven and earth), “ the atmosphere,” or with the verb hawd, 
cognate with Heb hdivdh, ” sink, glide down ” (through space), 
hawwd “ blow ” (wind) ” He rides through the air. He blows ” 
(Wellhausen), would be a fit name for a god of wind and storm 
There is, however, no certain evidence that the Israelites in his- 
torical times had any consciousness of the primitive significance 
of the name 

The attempts to connect the name Yahweh with that of 
an Indo-European deity (Jehovah- Jove, &c ), or to derive it from 
Egyptian or Chinese, may be passed over I3ut one theory which 
has had considerable currency recjuires notice, namely, that 
Yahweh, or Yahu, Yaho,^^ is the name of a god worshipped 
throughout the whole, or a great part, of the area occupied by 
the Western Semites In its earlier form this opinion rested 
chiefly on certain misinterpreted testimonies in Greek authors 
about a god Taco, and was conclusively refuted by Baudissin, re- 
cent adherents of the theory build more largely on the occurrence 
in various parts of this territory of proper names of persons 

1 See Hebrew Religion 

^ The divergent Judaean tradition, according to which the fore- 
fathers had worshipped Yahweh from time immemorial, may indicate 
that Judah and the kindred clans had in fact been worshippers of 
Yahweh before the time of Moses 

* Ihe form Yahu, or Vaho, occurs not only in composition, but 
by itself, see Aramatc Papyri disocwered at Assuan, B 4, 6, ii , E 14, 
J 6 This IS doubtless the original of ’idw, frequently found in 
Greek authors and in magical texts as the name of the God of the 
Jews ' 
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and places whu h they explain as compounds of Yahu or Yah * 
The explanation is in most cases simply an assumption of the 
point at issue, some of the names have been misread, others 
are undoubtedly the names of Jews There remain, however, 
some cases in which it is highly probable that names of non- 
Israelites are really compounded with Yahweh The mpst 
conspicuous of these is the king of Hamath who in the inscrip- 
tions of Sargon (722-705 B c ) is called Yaubi’di and Ilubi’di 
(compare Jehoiakim-Eliakim) Azriyau of Jaudi, also, m 
inscriptions of Tiglath-Pileser (745-728 b c ), who was for- 
merly supposed to be Azariah (Uzziah) of Judah, is probably 
a king of the country in northern Syria known to us from the 
Zenjirli inscriptions as Ja’di 

Friedrich Delitzsch brought into notice three tablets, of the 
age of the first dynasty of Babylon, in which he read the names 
of Ya-a'-ve-tlu, Ya-ve-tlu, and Ya-u-um-tlu (“ Yahweh is God ”), 
and which he regarded as conclusive proof that Yahweh was 
known in Babylonia before 2000 b c , he was a god of the 
Semitic invaders m the second wave of migration, who were, 
according to Winckler and Delitzsch, of North Semitic stock 
(Canaanites, in the linguistic sense)® We should thus have 
in these tablets evidence of the worship of Yahweh among the 
Western Semites at a time long before the rise of Israel The 
reading of the names is, however, extremely uncertain, not to say 
improbable, and the far-reaching inferences drawn from them 
carry no conviction In a tablet attributed to the 14th century 
B c which Sellin found in the course of his exc avations at 
fell Ta'annuk (the Taanach of the O T ) a name occurs which 
may be read Ahi-Yawi (equivalent to Hebrew Ahqah),® if the 
reading be correct, this would show that Yahweh was wor- 
shippecl in Central Palestine before the Israelite conquest 
Ihe reading is, however, only one of several possibilities The 
fact that the full form Yahweh appears, whereas in Hebrew 
proper names only the shorter Yahu and Yah occur, weighs 
somewhat against the interpretation, as it does against Delitzsch’s 
reading of his tablets 

It would not be at all surprising if, m the great movements 
of populations and shifting of ascendancy which lie beyond 
our historical horizon, the worship of Yahweh should have been 
established in regions remote from those which it occupied in 
historical times , but nothing which we now know warrants the 
opinion that his worship was ever general among the Western 
Semites 

Many attempts have been made to trace the West ‘semitic 
Yahu back to Babylonia Thus Delitzsch formerly derived the 
name from an Akkadian god, I or la, or from the Semitic 
nominative ending, Yau, ^ but this deity has since disappeared 
from the pantheon of Assyriologists The combination of 
Yah with Ea, one of the great Babylonian gods, seems to have a 
peculiar fascination for amateurs, by whom it is periodically 
“ discovered ” Scholars arc now agreed that, so far as Yahu or 
Yah occurs in Babylonian texts, it is as the name of a foreign 
god 

Assuming that Yahweh was primitively a nature god, scholars 
in the 19th century discussed the question over what sphere of 
nature he originally presided According to some he was the 
god of consuming fire , others saw in him the bright sky, or the 
heaven, still others recognized in him a storm god, a theory 
with which the derivation of the name from Heb hdwdh or Arab 
haivd well accords The association of Yahweh with storm and 
fire is frequent in the Old Testament, the thunder is the voice 
of Yahweh, the lightning his arrows, the rainbow his bow The 
revelation at Sinai is amid the awe-inspiring phenomena of 
tempest Yahweh leads Israel through the desert in a pillar of 
cloud and fire, he kindles Elijah’s altar by lightning, and 
translates the prophet in ache not of fire See also Judg v qseq , 

* See a collection and cntical estimate of this evidence by Zimmern, 
Die Keihnschriften und das Alte Testament, 465 st|q 

* Babel und Bibel, 1902 The enormous, and lor the most part 
ephemeral, li^^erature provoked by Delitzsch’s lecture cannot be 
cited here 

* Denkschrtften d Wien Akad , L iv p 115 seq (1904) 

’ Wo lag das Parodies ? (1881), pp 158-166 
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Deut xxxm i, Ps xvin 7-15, Hab ui 3-6 The cherub 
upon which he ncies when he flies on the wings of the wind 
(Pi. xviu lo) 18 not improbably an ancient mythological per- 
sonification of the storm cloud, the genius of tempest (cf Ps 
CIV 3), In Ezekiel the throne of Yahweh is borne up on Che- 
rubini, the noise of whose wings is like thunder Though we may 
recognize in this poetical imagery the survival of anc lent and, 
if we please, mythical notions, we should err if we inferred 
that Yahweh was originally a departmental god, presiding 
spec ifii ally over meteorological phenomena, and that this con- 
ception of him persisted among the Israelites till very late times 
Rather, as the god— or the chief god— of a region and a people, 
the most sublime and impressive phenomena, the control of the 
mightiest forces of nature are attributed to him As the God 
of Israel Yahweh becomes its leader and champion m war, he 
IS a warrior, mighty m battle, but he is not a god of war in the 
specific sense 

in the inquury concerning the nature of Yahweh the name 
Yahweh Sehaoth(E V , The toRp of Hosts) has had an important 
place The hosts have by some been interpreted of the armies 
of Israel (see i Sam xvh 45> and note the association of the name 
m the Books of Samuel, where it first appears, with the ark, or 
with war), by others of the heavenly hosts, the stars conceived 
as living beungs, later, perhaps, the angefs as the court of Yahweh 
and the lastruments of his will m nature and history (Ps Ixxxix ) , 
or of the forces of t he world in general which do his bidding, 
(f the common Greek renderings, Kvpco« rutv SWftew' and 
K TavroNparoip, Universal Ruler). It is likely that the name 
was differently understood m different periods and circles, but 
in the prophets the hosts are clearly superhuman powers In 
many passages the riame seems to be onK a more solemn sub- 
stitute for the simple Yahweh, and as such it has probabh 
often been inserted by scribes. Penally, Sebaotb came to be 
treated as a proper name (cf Ps bexx 5, 8, ao), and as such is 
very common in raagual texts 

Literature — Reland, Decas exeratationum phtlolo^icafum de vera 
pronunh»tMne nomtnts Jehova, 1707, Remke, “ Phil^gisch-histor 
Lsche Abhandhing uber den Gottesodcmen Jehova, ini BeUra^e 
zur Frkldtun^ dss Mien, Testaments^ 111 (1855), Haudissm, D<r 
Ursprung cles Gottesnamens ’!«<»>," m Stu^tm zur semtUschen Belt 
gtonxgeschvehU^ I (i87e>) 179-254, Dnver, Recent Theories on the 
Origin and Nature of the retragrammaton, in SBedta Btbhcm, 
I (188*5) i*-2o, Dcissinann, ‘ Gricchisdic Transknptioncn des 
Tetragrarnmaton," m Bihelstudien (1895), 1-20, Blau, Das altiud- 
tsche Zauberwesettf i8g8 See also Hebrew Religion (G F Mo ) 

JBHiJrSfon of Jehoshaphat and grandson of Nunshi, in the 
Bible, a general of Ahab and Jehoram^ and, later, king of Israel 
Ahaziah son of Jehoram of Judah and Jehoram brother of Ahaziah 
of Israel had taken joint aetton against the Aramaeans of Damas- 
cus who were attackwig Ramoth-Gtlead under Hazael Jehotam 
had returned wounded to his palace at Jezreel, whither Ahoziah 
had come down to visit him Jehu, meanwhile, remained at the 
seat of war, and the prophet Elisha sent a messenger to anoint 
him king The general at once acknowledged the call, “ drove 
furiously ” to Jev^reel, and, having slam both kmg^, proceeded 
to exterminate the whole of tlie royal family (2 Kings ix , x ) A 
simiiar fate befell the royal princes of Judah (see Atiialiah), 
and thus, for a time at least, the” new king must have had com- 
plete control over the two kmgdoms (cf 2 Chron xxii 9) 
Israelite historians vf^wed these events as a great religious 
revolution inspired by Elijah and initiated by Elisha, as the 
overthrow of the worship of Baal, and as a retribution for the 
cruel murder of Naboth the Jezreehte (see Jezebel) A vivid 
description is given of the destruction of the prophets of Baal at 
the temple mSamana (2 Kings X 27, contrast 111 2}, While Jehu 
was supported by the Rechabites m has reforming zeal^ a slnnlar 
revolt against Baalism in Jisdah is asaibed to the priest Jehoiada 
(see Jo ash) In the tragedies of the period it seems clear that 
Elisha’s interest m both Jehu and the Syrian Hazael (2 Kmgs 
vm 7 sqq ) had some political significance, and m opposition 
to the Deuteronomic ” the commendation in 2 Kings x 28 
sqq , Hosea’s denunciation (1 4) indicates the judgment which 
was passed upon Jehu’s bloodshed m other circles. 


In the course of an expedition against Hazael m 843 Shalma- 
neser II of Assyna received tribute of silver and gold from 
Ya-u-a son of Omn,* Tyre and Sidon , another attack followed 
m 839 For some years after this Assyna was unable to interfere, 
and war broke out between Damascus and Israel 1 he Israelite 
story, which may perhaps be supplemented from Judaean sources 
(see Joash), records a great loss of territory on the cast of the 
Jordan (2 Kmgs x 32 seq ) Under Jehu's successor Jehoahaz 
there was continual war with Hazael and his son Ben-hadad, 
but relief was obtained by his grandson Joash, and tlie land 
recovered complete independence under Jeroboam 

Jehu IS also the name of a prophet of the tunc of Baasha and 
Jehoshaphat (i Kings xvi , 2 Chron, xix , xx ) (SAC) 

JEKYLL, SIR JOSEPH (1663-1738), English lawyer and mas- 
ter of the rolls, son of John Jekyll, was born in London, and after 
studying at the Middle Temple was called to the bar in 1687 
He rapidly rose to be chief justice of Chester (1697), serjeant-at- 
law and king’s serjeant (1700), and a knight In 1717 he was 
made master of the rolls A Whig in politics, he sat in parliament 
for various constituencies from 1697 to the end of his life, and 
took an active part there in debating constitutional questions 
with much learning, though, accordmg to Lord Heivcy (Mem i, 
474), with little approbation ” He was censured by the House 
of Commons for accepting a brief for the defence of Lord Halifax 
m a prosecution ordered by the house He was one of the 
managers of the impeachment of the Jacobite earl of Wmtoun 
in 1715, and of Harley (Lord Oxford) in 1717 In later years 
he supported Walpole He became very unpopular in 1736 for 
his introduction of the “ gm act,” taxing the retailing ol 
spirituous liquors, and his house had to be protected from the 
mob Pope has an illusion to “ Jekyll or some odd Whig, Who 
never changed his principle or wig ” (Epilogue to the Sottres) 
Jekyll was also responsible for the Mortmain Act of 1736, whxh 
was not superseded till 188S He died without issue m 1738 

His great-nephew Joseph Jektll (d 1837) was a lawyer, 
politician and wit, who excited a good deal of contemporary 
satire, and who wrote some d'espnt which were well known 
m his time His Letter of the late Ignatius Saneko, an African 
was published in 1782 In 1894 his correspondence was edited, 
mth a memoir, by the Hon Algernon Bourke 

JELLAGHICH, JOSEF, Count (1801-1859), Croatian states- 
man, was born on the i6th of October i8or at P^terv^rad He 
entered the Austrian army (1819), fought against the Bosnians 
in 1845, was. made ban of Croatia, Slavonia and Dalmatia in 
1848 on the petition of the Croatians, and was simultaneoasly 
raised to the rank of lieutenant-general by the emperor As ban, 
Jellachich’s policy was directed to preserving the Slav kingdoms 
for the Habsburg monarchy by identifyn^ himself with the 
nationalist opposition to Magyar ascendancy, while at the same 
time discouraging the extreme Illyrism ” advocated by Lodovik 
GAj (1809-1872) Though Ins separatist measures at first 
brought him into disfavour at the imperial court, fheir true 
objective was soon recognized, and, with the triumph of the more 
violent elements of the Hungarian revolution, he was hailed as 
the most conspicuous champion of the unity of the enrpire,^ and 
was able to bring about that union of the imperial army with the 
southern Slavs by which the revolution in Vienna and Budapest 
was overthrown (see Austtria-Hungary History) He began 
the war of independence in September 1848 by crossing the Drave 
at the head of 40,000* Croats After the bloody battle of Buda 
he concluded a three days’ truce with the Hungarians to enable 
him fo assist PVmce Wmdischgrdtz to reduce Vienna, and subse- 
quently fought against the Magyars at SchweehAt Dnnng the 
winter campaign of 1848-49 he commanded, under Windisch- 
gratz, the Austrian right wing, capturing Magyar-Ovar and 
Raab, and defeating the Magyars at M6r After the recapture 
of Buda he was made commander-m-chief cf the southern army 

• I € either descendant of, or from the same district as, Omn 
(see Hogg, Ency Bxh col 2291J The Assyrian king's sculpture, 
depicting the embassy and its rats, w the so-called “ mack obelisk ' 
now in the British Museum (Nimtoud Central Gallery, No 98, 
Gmde to Bab and Ass Anttq , 1900, p 24 seq , pi 11 ) 
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At first he gained some saccesses against Bern {q v ), but on the 
14th of July 1849 was routed by the Hungarians at Hegyes and 
driven behind the Danube He took no part in the remainder 
of the war, but returned to Agram to administer Croatia In 
1853 he was appointed commander-in-chief of the army sent 
against Montene^o, and in 1855 was created a count He died 
on the 20th of May 1859 His Gedtchte were published at Vienna 
in 185*1. 

See the anonymous The Croatian Revolution of the Year rS^S* 
(Croat), Agram, 1898 (K N B-) 

JELLINEK, ADOLF (1821-1893), Jewish preacher and 
scholar, was born m Moravia After filling clerical posts in 
Leipzig, he became Predtger (preacher) in Vienna m 1856. 
He was associated with the promoters of the New Learning 
within Judaism, and wrote on the history of the Kabbala His 
bibliographies (each bearing the Hebrew title Qonlrts) were useful 
compilations But his most important work lay in three other 
directions, (i) Mtdrashtc Jcllinek published m the six parts 
of his Beth ha-Mtdrasch (1853-1878) a large number of smaller 
Midrasht, ancient and medieval homilies and folk-lore records, 
which have been of much service in the recent revival of intercjrt 
in Jewish apocalyptic literature A translation of these collec- 
tions of Jellmek into German was undertaken by A Wuenschc, 
under the general title Au^ Israels. Lehrhalle (2) Psychological 
Before the study of ethnic psychology had become a scieni e, 
Jellmek devoted attention to the subject There is much keen 
analysis and ongmal investigation m his two essays Der judtschc 
Stamm (1869) and Der jiuhsehe Stamm in mchl-judischen 
Spruch-woriern (1881-1882) It is to Jellmek that we owe 
the oft-repeated comparison of the Jewish temperament to 
that of women in its quickness of perception, versatility and 
sensibility (3) Homiletic Jellmek was probably the greatest 
synagogue orator of the 19th century lie published some 200 
sermons, in most of which are displayed unobtrusive learn- 
ing, fresh application of old sayings, and a high conception of 
Judaism and its claims Jellmek was a powerful apologist and 
an accomplished homilist, at once profound and mgenjous 

His son, George Jellinek, was appointed professor of inter- 
national law at Heidelberg in 1891 Another sem, Max Hermajsn 
Jellinek, was made assistant professoi of philology at Vienna 
in 1892 

A brother of Adolf, Hermann Jellinek (b. 1823), was 
executed at the age of 26 on account of his association with 
the Hungarian national movement of 1848 One of Hermann 
Jellinek’s best-known works was Urul Acosta Another brother, | 
Moritz Jellinek (1823-1883), was an accomplished econo- 
miist, and contnbuted to the Academy of Sciences essays on 
the price of cereals and on the statistical organuation of the 
country He founded the Budapest tramway company (1864), 
and was aLo president of the corn exchange 

See JetJofsh Encyclopedia ^ vw 92-9 Eor a character sketch of 
Adolf jellmek see S Smger, Lectures and Addresses (1908), pp 88 -93 , 
Kohut, Beruhmie israehttsche Manner urd Frauen (I A) 

JEMAPFES, a town in the province of Hainault, Belgium, 
near Mons, famous as the scene of the battle at which Dumounez, 
at the head of the French Revolutmnary Army, defeated the 
Atistrian army (which was greatly outnumbered) under the 
duke of Saxe-Teschen and Clerfayt on the 6th of November 
1792 (see French RFvoLimovARY Wars) 

JENA, a university town of Germany, m the grand duchy of 
Saxe-Wetmar, on the left bank of the Saale, 56 m S W from 
Leipzig by the Grossbengen-Saalfeld and 12 m S E of Weimar 
by the Weimar-Gera lines of railway Pop (1905), 26,355 
Its situation irt a broad valley environed by limestone hilfe is 
somewhat dreary To the north lies the plateau, descending 
steeply to the valley, famous as the scene of the battle of Jena 
The town is surrounded by promenades occupying the site of 
the old fortifications , it contains in addition to the medieval 
market square, many old-fashioned houses and quamt narrow 
streets Besides the old university buildings, the most inter- 
esting edifices are the i5th-ccntuiy church of St Michael, with a 
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tower 3x8 ft high, containing an altar, beneath wbich^is a door- 
way leading to a vault, and a bronze statue of Luther, origmally 
destmed for his tomb, the university Iibraiy , in which is preserved 
a curious figure of a dragon , and the bridge across the Saale, as 
long as the church steeple is high, the centre arch of which is 
surmounted by a stone carved head of a malefactor Across 
the river is the “ mountain,’' or hill whence a fine view is 
obtained of the town and surroundings, and hard bv the Fuchs- 
Turm (Fox tower) celebrated for student orgies, while m the 
centre of the town is the house of an astronomer, Weigel, with 
a deep shaft through which the stars can be seen in the daytime 
Thuv the seven marvels of Jena are summed up in the Latin 
lines — 

Ara, caput, draco, mons, pons, vulpecula turns, 

Wetgehana domus , s&ptem miracula Jenae 

There must also be mentioned the university church, the new 
university tanldings, whuh occupy the site of the ducal palate 
(Schioss) where Goethe wrote his Hermann und Dorothea, the 
Schwarzer Bar Hotel, where Luther spent the night after his 
flight from the WarLburg, and four towers and a gateway which 
now alone mark the position of the ancient wallb. The town has 
of late years become a favourite residential resort and has greutl) 
extended towards the west, where there is a colony of pleasant 
villas Its chief prosperity centres:, however, in the umversit) 
In 1547 the elector John Frederick the Magnanimous of Saxony, 
while a (Jiptivo in the hands ol the emperor Charles V , conceived 
the plan of founding a university at Jena, which was accordingly 
established by his three sons After havmg obtained a charter 
from the emperor Ferdinand I , it was inaugurated on tlie 2nd 
of February 1558 It was most numerously attended about the 
muldle of the i8th century, but the most brilliant professoriate 
was under the duke Charles Augustus, Goethe’s patron (1787- 
1806), when Fic-hte, Hegel, Schellmg, Schlegel and Schiller were 
on Its teaching staff Founded as a home for the new religious 
opinions of the i6tli century, it has ever been m the forefront 
of German universities m liberally accepting new ideas It 
distances perhaps every other Gmnan university m the extent 
to which It camos out wliat are popularly regarded as the charaic- 
tenstKS of German studtnt-life — duelling and the passion for 
Freiheit At the end of the r8th and the begmnmg of the T9th 
century, the opening of new universities, co-operatmg with the 
suspicions of the various German governments as to the demo- 
cratic opinions which obtained at jena, militated against the 
university, whuh has never regained its foimer prosperity In 
1905 It was attended by about 1100 students, and its teaching 
staff (including privatdozenten) numbered 112 Amongst its 
numerous auxiliaries may be mentioned the library, with 200,000 
volumes, the observatorv, the meteorological institute, the botan- 
ical garden, seminaries of theology, philology and educ^ation, 
and well equipped clinical, anatomical and physical institutes 
There are also veterinary and agricultural colleges in connexion 
with the university 1 he manufactures of Jena are not consider- 
able The hook trade haw of late years revived, and there are 
several printing establishments 

Jena appears to have possessed municipal rights m the i 
century At the begmnmg of the i4tlt century it was m the 
possession of the margraves of Meissen, from whom it passed m 
142^ to the elector of vSaxony Since 1485 it has remained m 
the Frnestme line of the house of Saxony In 1662 it fell to 
Bernhard, youngest son of William duke of Weimar, and became 
the capital of a small separate duchy Bernhard’s line having 
become extinct m 1690, Jena was united with Eisenach, and m 
i74r reverted with that duchy to Weimar In more modem 
times Jena has been made famous by the defeat inflicted in 
the vicinity, on the 14th of Octobei 1806, bv Napoleon upon the 
Prussian army under the prince of Hohenlohe (see Napoleonfc 
Campaigns) 

Sec Schreiber and Farber, Jena von setnem Ur sprung bis eur neuesten 
Zmt (2nd cd , 1858), Ortleyff, Jena und Umgegend (3Td cd , 1875) , 
Loonhardt, Jena als Unwerstiat und Stadt (Jena, 1902), Ritter, 
Fuhfer durck Jena und Vmgebung (Jena, 1901), Bicdermanii, Die 
Universitat Jena (Jena, 1858), and the Vrkundenhuch der Stadt Jena^ 
edited tn J E A Martin and O Devnent (i888*ror)i) 
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JENATSCH, GEORG (1596-1639), Swiss political leader, one 
of the most striking figures in the troubled history of the Gnsons 
in the 17th century, was born at Samaden (capital of the Upper 
Engadine) He studied at Zurich and Basel, and in 1617 became 
the Protestant pastor of Scharans (near 1 husis) But almost at 
once he plunged into active politics, taking the side of the 
Venetian and Protestant party of the Sails family, as against 
the Spanish and Romamst policy supported by the rival family, 
that of Planta He headed the “ preachers ” who in 1618 tor- 
tured to death the arch-pnest Rusca, of Sondrio, and outlawed 
the Plantas As reprisals, a number of Protestants were 
massacred at Tirano (1620), in the Valtellina, a very fertile 
valley, of considerable strategical importance (for through it 
the Spaniards m Milan could communicate by the Umbrail Pass 
with the Austrians in Tirol), which then fell into the hands of the 
Spanish Jenatsch took part in the murder (1621) of Pompey 
Planta, the head of the rival party, but later with his friends was 
compelled to fly the country, giving up his position as a pastor, 
and henceforth actmg solely as a soldier He helped in the revolt 
agamst the Austrians in the Prattigau (1622), and in the invasion 
of the Valtellina by a French army (1624), but the peace made 
(1626) between France and Spam left the Valtellina in the 
hands of the pope, and so destroyed Jenatsch’s hopes Having 
killed his colonel, Rumelli, in a duel, Jenatsch had once more to 
leave his native land, and took service with the Venetians 
(1629-1630) In 1631 he went to Pans, and actively supported 
Richelieu’s schemes for driving the Spaniards out of the Val- 
tellina, which led to the successful campaign of Rohan (1635), 
one of whose firmest supporters was Jenatsch But he soon saw 
that the French were as unwilling as the Spaniards to restore 
the Valtellina to the Gnsons (which had seized it in 1512) So 
he became a Romanist (1635), and negotiated secretly with the 
Spaniards and Austrians He was the leader of the conspiracy 
which broke out in 1637, resulted in the expulsion of Rohan 
and the French from the Gnsons Ihis tnachery on Jenatsch’s 
part did not, however, lead to the freeing of the Valtellina from 
the Spaniards, and once more he tried to get French support But 
on the 24th of January 1639 he was assassinated at Loire by 
the Plantas, later m the same year the much coveted valley 
was restored by Spam to the Gnsons, which held it till 1797 
Jenatsch’s career is of general historical importance by reason of 
the long conflict between France and Spain for the possession 
of the Valtellma, which forms one of the most bloody episodes 
m the Thirty Years War (W A B C ) 

See biography by E Halltei (Davos, 1894) 

JENGHIZ KHAN (1162-1227), Mongol emperor, was born in a 
tent on the banks of the river Onon His father Yesukai was 
absent at the time of his birth, in a c ampaign against a 1 atar 
chieftain named Temuchin The fortune of war favoured 
Yesukai, who having slain his enemy returned to his encampment 
in triumph Here he was met by the news that his wife Yulun 
liad given birth to a son On examining the child he observed 
in Its clenched fist a clot of coagulated blood like a red stone 
In the eyes of the superstitious Mongol this circumstance referred 
to his victory over the Tatar chieftain, and he therefore named 
the infant Temuchin The death of Yesukai, which placed 
Temuchin at the age of thirteen on the Mongol throne, was the 
signal also for the dispersal of several tubes whose allegiance 
the old chieftain had retained by his iron rule When remon- 
strated with by Temuchin, the rebels replied “ I he deepest 
wells are sometimes dry, and the hardest stone is sometimes 
broken, why should we cling to thee ? ” But Yulun was by no 
means willing to see her son’s power melt away , she led those 
retainers who remained faithful against the deserters, and suc- 
ceeded in bringing back fully one half to their allegiance With 
this doubtful material, Temuchin succeeded in holding his 
ground against the plots and open hostilities of the neighbouring 
tribes, more especially of the Naimans, Keraits and Merkits 
With one or other of these he maintained an almost unceasing 
warfare until 1206, when he felt strong enough to proclaim him- 
self the ruler of an empire He therefore summoned the notables 


of his kingdom to an assembly on the banks of the Onon, and 
at their unanimous request adopted the name and title of 
Jenghiz Khan (Chinese, Cheng-sze, or “ perfect warrior ’ ) At 
this time there remained to him but one open enemy on the 
Mongolian steppes. Polo the Naiman khan Against this chief 
he now led his troops, and in one battle so completely shattered 
his forces that Kushlek, the successor of Polo, who was left dead 
upon the field, fled with his ally Toto, the Mcrkit khan, to the 
river Irtysh 

Jenghiz Khan now meditated an invasion of the empire of the 
Kin Tatars, who had wrested northern China from the Sung 
dynasty As a first step he invaded western Hia, and, having 
captured several strongholds, retired in the summer of 1208 to 
Lung-ting to escape the great heat of the plains While there 
news reached him that Toto and Kushlek were preparing for 
war In a pitched battle on the river Irtysh he overthrew them 
completely Toto was amongst the slam, and Kushlek fled for 
refuge to the Khitan Tatars Satisfied with his victory, Jenghiz 
again directed his forces against Hia After having defeated 
the Kin army under the leadership of a son of the sovereign, he 
captured the Wu-hang-hai Pass in the Great Wall, and pene- 
trated as far as Ning-sia Fu in Kansuh With unceasing vigour 
he pushed on his troops, and even established his sway ov er the 
province of Liao-tung Several of the Kin commanders, seeing 
how persistently victory attended his banners, deserted to him, 
and garrisons surrendered at his bidding Having thus secured 
a firm footing within the Great Wall, he despatched three armies 
in the autumn of 1213 to overrun the empire The right wing, 
under his three sons, Juji, Jagatai and Ogotai, marched towards 
the south, the left wing, under his brothers Hochar, Kwang-tsin 
Noyen and Chow-tse-te-po-shi, advanced eastward towards the 
sea, while Jenghiz and his son 1 ulc with the centre directed their 
course in a south-easterly direction Complete success attended 
all three expeditions The right wing advanced as far as Honan, 
and after having captured upwards of twenty-eight cities rejoined 
headquarters by the great western road Hochar made himself 
master of the country as far as Liao-si, and Jenghiz ceased his 
triumphal career only when he reached the cliffs of the Shan- 
tung promontory But either because he was weary of the 
strife, or because it was necessary to revisit his Mongolian 
empire, he sent an envoy to the Km emperor in the spring of the 
following year (1214), saying, “All your possessions in Shan- 
tung and the whole country north of the Yellow River are now 
mine with the solitary exception of Yenking (the modern Peking) 
By the decree of heaven you are now as weak as I am strong, but 
I am willing to retire from my conquests, as a condition of my 
doing so, however, it will be necessary that you distribute 
largess to my officers and men to appease their fierce hostility ” 
These terms of safety the Km emperor eagerly accepted, and as 
a peace offering he presented Jenghiz with a daughter of the late 
emperor, another princess of the imperial house, 500 youths and 
maidens, and 3000 horses No sooner, however, had Jenghiz 
passed beyond the Great Wall than the Km emperor, fearing to 
remain any longer so near the Mongol frontier, moved his court 
to K’ai-ftng Fu in Honan This transfer of capital appearing 
to Jenghiz to indicate a hostile attitude, he once more marched 
his troops into the doomed empire 
While Jenghiz was thus adding city to city and province to 
province in China, Kushlek, the fugitive Naiman chief, was not 
idle With characteristic treachery he requested permission 
from his host, the Khitan khan, to collect the fragments of his 
army which had been scattered by Jenghiz at the battle on the 
Irtysh, and thus having collected a considerable force he leagued 
himself with Mahommed, the shah of Khw&rizm, against the 
confiding khan After a short but decisive campaign the allies 
remained masters of the position, and the khan was compelled 
to abdicate the throne m favour of the late guest 
With the power and prestige thus acquired, Kushlek prepared 
once again to measure swords with the Mongol chief On 
receiving the news of his hostile preparations, Jenghiz at once 
took the field, and in the first battle routed the Naiman troops 
and made Kushlek a prisoner His ill-gotten kingdom became 
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an apanage of the Mongol Empire Jenghiz now held sway up 
to the Khwarizm frontier Beyond this he had no immediate 
desire to go, and he therefore sent envoys to Mahommed, the 
shah, with presents, saying, “ I send thee greeting, I know thy 
power and the vast extent of thine empire, I regard thee as my 
most cherished son On my part thou must know that I have 
conquered China and all the Turkish nations north of it, thou 
knowest that my country is a magazine of warriors, a mine 
of silver, and that I have no need of other lands I take it that 
we have an equal interest in encouraging trade between our 
subjects ” This peaceful message was well received by the shah, 
and in all probability the Mongol armies would never have 
appeared in Europe but for an unfortunate occurrence Shortly 
after the despatch of this first mission Jenghiz sent a party of 
traders into Transoxiana who were seized and put to death as 
spies by Inaljuk, the governor of Otrar As satisfaction for 
this outrage Jenghiz demanded the extradition of the offending 
governor Far from yielding to this summons, however, 
Mahommed beheaded the chief of the Mongol envoys, and sent 
the others back without their beards This insult made war 
inevitable, and in the spring of 1219 Jenghiz set out from 
Karakorum on a campaign which was destined to be as startling 
m its immediate results as its ulterior effects were far-reaching 
The invading force was m the first instance divided into two 
armies one commanded by Jenghiz’s second son jagatai was 
directed to march against the Kankalis, the northern defenders 
of the Khwarizm empire, and the other, led by Juji, his eldest 
son, advanced by way of Sighnak against Jand (Jend) Against 
this latter force Mahommed led an army of 400,000 men, who 
weie completely routed, leaving it is said 160,000 dead upon 
the field With the remnant of his host Mahommed fled to 
Samarkand Meanwhile Jagatai marched down upon the Syr 
Dana (Jaxartes) by the pass of Taras and invested Otrar, the 
offending city After a siege of five months the citadel was taken 
by assault, and Inaljuk and his followers were put to the sw^ord 
The conquerors levelled the walls with the ground, after having 
given the city over to pillage At the same time a third army 
besieged and took Khojent on the Jaxartes, and yet a fourth, led 
by Jenghiz and his youngest son Tule, advanced in the direction 
of Bokhara Tashkent and Nur surrendered on their appioaeh, 
and after a short siege Bokhara fell into their hands On 
entering the town Jenghiz ascended the steps of the principal 
mosque, and shouted to his followers, “ The hay is cut, give your 
horses fodder” No second invitation to plunder was needed, 
the city was sacked, and the mhabitanls cither escaped beyoncl 
the walls or were compelled to submit to infamies which were 
worse than death As a final act of vengeance the town was 
fired, and before the last of the Mongols left the district, the 
great mosque and certain palaces were the only buildings left 
to mark the spot where the “ centre of science ” once stood 
From the rums of Bokhara Jenghiz advanced along the valley 
of the Sogd to Samarkand, which, weakened by treachery, sur- 
rendered to him, as did also Balkh But in neither case did 
submission save either the inhabitants from slaughter or the 
city from pillage Beyond this point Jenghiz went no farther 
westward, but sent Tule, at the head of 70,000 men, to ravage 
Khorasan, and two flying columns under Chepe and Sabutai 
Bahadar to pursue after Mahommed who had taken refuge in 
Nishapur Defeated and almost alone, Mahommed fled before 
his pursuers to the village of Astara on the shore of the Caspian 
Sea, where he died of an attack of pleurisy, leaving his empire 
to his son Jelaleddin (JalSl ud-din) Meanwhile Tule carried his 
arms into the fertile province of Khorasan, and after having 
captured Nessa by assault appeared before Merv By an act of 
atrocious treachery the Mongols gained possession of the city, 
and, after their manner, sacked and burnt the town From Merv 
Tule marched upon Nishapur, where he met with a most deter- 
mined resistance For four days the garrison fought desperately 
on the walls and in the streets, but at length they were over- 
powered, and, with the exception of 400 artisans who were sent 
into Mongolia, every man, woman and child was slain Herat 
escaped the fate which had overtaken Merv and Nishapur by 
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opening its gates to the Mongols At this point of his vic- 
torious career Tule received an order to join Jenghiz before 
Talikhan in Badakshan, where that chieftain was preparing to 
renew his pursuit of Jelaleddin, after a check he had sustained 
in an engagement fought before Ghazni As soon as suflicient 
reinforcements arrived Jenghiz advanced against Jelaleddin, 
who had taken up a position on the banks of the Indus Here 
the lurks, though far outnumbered, defended their ground 
with undaunted courage, until, beaten at all points, they fled in 
confusion Jelaleddin, seeing that all was lost, mounted a fresh 
horse and jumped into the river, which flowed 20 ft below 
With admiring gaze Jenghiz watched the desperate venture of 
his enemy, and even saw without regret the dripping horseman 
mount the opposite bank From the Indus Jenghiz sent in 
pursuit of Jelaleddin, who fled to Delhi, but failing to capture 
the fugitive the Mongols returned to Ghazni after having ravaged 
the provinces of Lahore, Peshawar and Melikpur At this 
moment news reached Jenghiz that the inhabitants of Herat 
had deposed the governor whom Tule had appointed over the 
city, and had plated one of their own choice in his room To 
punish this act of rebellion Jenghiz sent an army of 80,000 
men against the offending city, which after a siege of six months 
was taken by assault For a whole week the Mongols ceased 
not to kill, burn and destroy, and 1,600,000 persons are said to 
have been massacred within the walls Having (onsummated 
this act of vengeance, Jenghiz returned to Mongolia by way of 
Balkh, Bokhara and Samarkand 

Meanwhile Chepe and Sabutai marched through Azerbeijan, 
and in the spring of 1222 advanced into Georgia Here they 
defeated a combined force of Lesghians, Circassians and Kip- 
chaks, and after taking Astrakhan followed the retreating Kip- 
chaks to the Don 1 he news of the approac h of the mysterious 
enemy of whose name even they were ignorant was received by 
the Russian piinccs at Kiev with dismay At the instigation, 
however, of Mitislaf, prince of Galicia, they assembled an opposing 
force on tne Dnieper Here they received envoys from the 
Mongol camp, whom they barbarously put to death “You 
have killed our envoys,” was the answer made by the Mongols, 
“ well, as you wish for war you shall have it We have done 
you no harm God is impartial. He will decide our quarrel” 
In the first battle, on the river Kaleza, the Russians were utterly 
routed, and fled before the invaders, who, after ravaging Great 
Bulgaria retired, gorged with booty, through the country of 
Saksin, along the river Aktuba, on their way to Mongolia 

In China the same success had attended the Mongol arms as in 
western Asia The whole of the country north of the Yellow' 
river, with the exception of one or two cities, was added to the 
Mongol rule, and, on the death of the Km emperor Suan Tsung 
in 1223, the Km empire virtually ceased to be, and Jenghiz’s 
frontiers thus became conterminous with those of the Sung 
emperors who held sway over the whole of central and 
southern China After his return from Central Asia, Jenghiz 
once more took the field in western China While on this cam- 
paign the five planets appeared m a certain conjunction, which to 
the superstitiously minded Mongol chief foretold that evil was 
awaiting him With this presentiment strongly impressed 
upon him he turned his face homewards, and had advanced no 
farther than the Si-Kiang river m Kansuh when he was seized 
with an illness of which he died a short time afterwards (1227) 
at his travelling palace at Ha-lao-tu, on the banks of the river 
Sale in Mongolia By the terms of his will Ogotai was appointed 
his successor, but so essential was it considered to be that his 
death should remain a secret until Ogotai was proclaimed that, 
as the funeral procession moved northwards to the great ordu 
on the banks of the Kerulen, the escort killed every one they 
met The body of Jenghiz was then carried successively to the 
ordus of his several wives, and was finally laid to rest in the 
valley of Kilien 

Thus ended the career of one of the greatest conquerors the 
world has ever seen Bom and nurtured as the chief of a petty 
Mongolian tribe, he lived to see his armies victorious from the 
China Sea to the banks of the Dnieper, and, though the empire 
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which he created ultimately d'^mdled away under the hands of 
his degenerate desoendants,^eavHig not a wrack behind, we have 
m the presence of the Turks an Europe a consequence of his rule, 
since It was the advance of his armies which drove their Osmanli 
anc^tors from their original home in northern Asia, aiKl thus 
led to their invasion of Bithynia under 'Othman, and finally their 
advance mto Europe under Amurath I 

See Sir H H Howorth, The History ofithe Mongols ^ Sir Robert K 
Douglas, The JUsfs of Jsnghis hhm (JR K D ) 

JfiNKlK, flflNItY OHABLES FLEEflUNO (1S33-11885), British 
engineer, was bom near Dungeness on the 25th of March 18^3,, 
his father (d 1885) being a naval command^, and his mother 
(d 1885) a novelist of some literary repute, her best books perhaps 
being Cousin Sklla (1859) and Who breaks, pays (1861) Fleem- 
ing Jenkin was educated at first in Scotland, but in 1846 the 
family went to hve abroad, owing to financial straits, and he 
studied at Genoa University, where he took a first-olass degree 
m physical science In 1851 he began his engineering career as 
apprentice in an establishment at Manchester, and subsequently 
he entered Newall’s submarine cable works at Birkenhead In 
1859 he began, in concert with Sir VV illiam Thomson (afterwards 
Lord Kelvin), to work on problems respecting the making ana 
use of cables, and the importance of his researches on the resis- 
tance of gutta-percha was at once recognized I rom this time 
he was in constant request in connexion with submarine tele- 
graphy, and he became known also as an inventor In partner- 
ship with Thomson, he made a large income as a consuhmg 
telegraph engineer In 1865 he was elected FRS, and was 
appointed professor of engineering at University College, London 
In 1868 he obtained the same professorship at Edinburgh Univer- 
sity, and m 1873 he published a textbook of Magnetism and 
hUctnetty, full of original work He was author of the article 
“ Bridges ” in the ninth edition of this encyclopaedia His 
influence among the Edinburgh students was pronounced, and 
R L Stevenson’s well-known Memoir is a sympathetic tribute 
to his ability and character The meteoric charm of his conver- 
sation 15 well described m btevenson’s essay on Talk and 
Talkers,^’ under the name of Cockshot Jenkm’s interests were 
by no means confined to engineering, but extended to the arts and 
literature, his miscellaneous papers, showing his critical and 
uncwiventional views, were issued posthumously in two volumes 
(1887) In 1882 Jenkin mvented an automatic method of 
electric transport for goods— “ telpherage ” — but the completion 
of its details was prevented by his death on the 12 th of June 
1885 A telpher line on his system was subsequently erected 
at Glynde m Sussex He was also well known as a sanitary 
reformer, and during the last ten years of his hfe he did much 
useful work in inculcating more enlightened ideas on the subject 
both m Edinburgh and other places 

jlENKHES, LEOLIME (1623-1685), Epgh^h lawyer and 
diplomatist, was the son of a Welsh cxmntry gentleman He was 
born in 1623 and was educated at Jesus College, Oxford, of which 
be was elected a fellow at the Restoration in i6^, having been an 
ardent royalist during the civil war and commonwealth, and in 
166 X he became head of the college In the same year be was 
made registrar of the consistory court of Westminster, in 1664 
deputy judge of the court of arches, about a year later judge of 
the admiralty court, in 1689 judge of the prerogative court of 
Canterbury In these offices Jenkins did enduring work in eluci- 
dating and establishing legal prinaples, especially in relation to 
intedrnational law and admiralty jurisdiction He wOfS selected to 
draw up the claim of Charles II to succeed to the property of his 
mother, Henrietta Maria, on her death in August 166^ and wlule 
m Fans for-this purpose he succeeded m defeating the rival claim 
of the duchess of Orleans, being rewarded by a knighthood on his 
return Jn 1673, on being elected member for Hythe, Jenkins 
resigned the h^ship of Jesus College He was one of the 
English representatives at the congress of Cologne in 1673, 
at the more important congress of Ni mwegep in 1676 
1679 He was made a privy councillor in February i 63 o and 
became secretary of m April of the same year, in which 
office he was the official leader of the opposition to the Exclusion 
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■Bill, though he was by no means a pliant tool m the hands of the 
court He resigned office in 1684^ and died on the i^t of ^Sep- 
tember 1685 He left most of his property to Jesus College, 
Oxford, including his books, which he bequeathed to the college 
library, built by himself, and he left some important manuscripts 
to All Souls Collega, wliere they are preserved. Jenkins left bis 
impress on the law of England m the Statute of Frauds^ and the 
Statute of Distributions, of which he was the principal author, 
and of which the former profoundly affected tlie mercantile law 
of the countiry, while the latter regulated the inheritance of the 
personal property of intestates He was never married. 

Sec William Wynne, Life of Str Leohne Jenhms (2 vols , London, 
1724), which contains a number of his dmtomatic despatched, tetters, 
speeches and other papers See also Sir William Temple, Wot^hs, 
vol h 1(4 vols , 1770) , Anthony a Wood, Athenae Oxomenses 
(Fasti) edited by P Bbss (4 vols , London, 1813—1820), and History 
and Antiquities of the U mversity of Oxford, edited by J Outch (Oxford, 
1792-1796) 

JENKINS, ROBERT {fl 1 731-1 745V English master manner, 
is known as the protagonist of the * Jenkins’s ear ” incident, 
whi( b, magnified in England by the press and the opposition, 
became a contributory cause of the \/ar between England and 
Spain (1739) Bringing home the brig “ Rebecca ” from the West 
Indies in 1731, Jenkins was boarded by a Spanish guarda-costa, 
whose commander rifled the holds and cut off one of his ears On 
arriving in England Jenkins stated his grievance to the king, and 
a report was fuin shed by the commander-in-c hief in the West 
Indies confirming his ac count At first the ease created no great 
slir, but m 1738 he repeated his story with dramatic detail 
before a committee of the House of Commons, producing what 
pui ported to be the ear that had been cut off Afterwards it 
was suggested that he might have lost the car in the piflory 

Jenkins was subsequently given the command of a ship in the 
East India Company s service, and later became supervisor of the 
company's alfairs at St iielena In 1741 ht was sent from England 
to tliat island to investigate charges of corruption brought agamst 
the acting governor, and from May 1741 until March 174-2 he admin 
istercd the affairs of the island Thereafter he resumed his naval 
career, and is stated in an action with a pirate vessel to have pre- 
served his own vessel and three others under his care (sec I II 
Brooke, //lilory of the Island of St Helena, Londoii, 2nd cd , 1824, 
and H K Janisch, Lxiracts from the St Helena Records, 1885) 

JENKS, JEREMIAH WHIPPLE (1856- ), American econo- 

mist, was bom in St Clair, Michigan, on the 2nd of September 
1856 He graduated at the university of Michigan in 1878, 
taught Greek, Latin and German m Mt Morns College, Illinois, 
studied m Germany, receiving the degree of Ph D from the 
university of Halle in 1885, taught political science and English 
literature at Knox College, Galesburg, 111 , in 1886 1889, was 
piofessor of political economy and social science at Indiana State 
University m 1889-1891 , and was successively professor of politi- 
cal, mumc^ipal and social institutions (1891-1892), professor of 
poUUcal economy and civil and social institutions (1892-1901), 
and after 1901 professor of political economy and politics at 
Cornell University In 1899-1901 he served as an expert agent 
of the United States industrial commu>sion on investigation 
of trusts and industrial combinations in the United States 
anc} Europe, and contributed to vols 1 , viii and xiii of this 
commission’s report (1900 and 1901), vol \iii being a report, 
written wholly by hirp, on industrial combinations m Europe In 
1901-1:902 he was special commissionicr of the United States war 
department on colonial admmistiation, and wrote a Report on 
Certain Economic Questions in the English and Dutch Colonies in 
the Orient, published (1902) by the Bureau of Insular Affairs, and 
xn 1903 he was adyiser to the Mexican ministry of finance on pro- 
jected currency changes In 1903-1904 he was a member of the 
United States commission on international exchange, in especial 
charge of the reform of currency in China, m 1905 he was special 
representative of the United States with the imperial Chinese 
special mission visitmg the United States In 1907 he became a 
member of the United Stales mumgration commission Best 
known as an export on trusts,” he has written besides on elec- 
Uops, ballot reform, proportional representation, on education 
(especially as a training for citizenship), on legislation regarding 
h ghways, &c 
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His prmctpall published sworks are Hemy C Cwey als National- 
dkoHam (Haile a b , 1885) ^ Ihe Trust Problem (1900, revised 1903), 
Great Fortunes (1906), Citizenship and the Schools (1906), and Prin- 
ciples of Politics (1909) 

jsmn£, a city of West Africa, formerly the capital of tlie 
Songhm empire, now uicluded m the French colony of Upper 
Senegal and Niger Jenn^ is situated on a mangot or natural 
canal connecting the Niger and its aifluent the Bam or Mahel 
Balevd, and is withm a few miles of the latter stream It lies 
250 m S W of Timbuktu in a straight line The city is sur- 
rounded by channels connected with the Bam but in tlie 
dry season it ceases to be an island On the north is the 
Moorish quarter, on the north-west, the oldest part of the 
city, stood the citadel, converted by the French since 1893 
into a modern fort The market-place is midway bctN\ecn the 
fort and the commercial harbour The old mosque, partially 
destroyed in 1830, covered a large area in the south-west portion 
of the caty It was built on the site of the anuent palace of the 
Songhoi kings The architecture of many of the buildings 
bears a resemb’ance to Egyptian, tlie fa9adeb of the houses being 
adorned with great buttresses of pylonic form There is little 
trace of the influence of Moorish or Arabian art The build- 
ings are mostly constructed of clay made into flat long bricks 
Massive clay walls surround the city The inhabitants are great 
traders and the principal merchants have representatives at 
Timbuktu and afl the chief places on the Niger Ihe boats 
built at Jinne are famous throughout the western Sudan 

Jenn^ is believed to have been founded by the Songhoi m the 
8th century, and though it has passed under the dominion of 
many raies it has never been destroyed Jenn6 seems to have 
been at the lieight of its power from the 12th to the 16th century, 
when its merchandise was foimd at every port along tlie west 
coast of Africa From this circumstance it is conjectured that 
Jenne (Guinea) gaVie its name to tlie whole coast (see Guinea) 
Subsequently, under the control of Moorish, luareg and Fula 
mvaders, the importance of the city greatly declined With the 
advent of the French, commerce again began to flourish 

See P Dubois, Tombonctou la myst^neuse (Pans, 1897), m which 
several chapters aie devoted to Jeun6, also Songhoi, Iimhuktu, 
and Senegal 

JENNER, EDWARD (1749-1823), English physician and 
discoverer of vaccination, was born at Berkeley, Gloucestershire, 
on the 17th of May 1749 His father, the Rev Stephen jenner, 
rector of Rockhampton and vicar of Berkeley, came of a family 
that had been long established in that county, and was possessed 
of considerable landed property, he died when Edward was 
only SIX years old, but his eldest son, the Rev Steplien Jenner, 
brought his brother up with patemal care and tenderness 
Kdwaid received his early education at Wotton-under-Edge 
and Cirencester, whirc he already showed a strong taste foi 
natural history The medical profession having been selected 
for him, he began his studies under Daniel Ludlow, a 
surgeon of Sodbury near Bristol , but in his twenty-first year 
he proceeded to London, where he became a favourite pupil 
of John Hunter, m whose house he resided for two years 
Dunng this period he was employed by Sir Joseph Banks to 
arrange and prepare the valuable zoological specimens which 
he had brought back from Captain Cook’s first voyage in 
1771 He must have acquitted himself satisfactorily in this 
task, since he was offered the post of naturalist in the second 
expedition, but declined it as well as other advantageous offers, 
preferring rather to practise his profession in his native place, 
and near his eldest brother, to whom he was much attached He 
was the principal founder of a local medical society, to which 
he contributed several papers of marked ability, in one of which 
he apparently anticipated later discoveries concerning rheumatic 
inflammations of the heart He maintained a correspondence 
with John Hunter, under whose direction he investigated various 
points in biology, particularly the hibernation of hedgehogs and 
habits of the cuckoo, his paper on the latter subject was laid by 
Hunter before the Royal Society, and appeared in the Phtl 
Trans for 17S8 He also devoted considerable attention to the 


varied geological character of the district m which he lived, and 
constructed the first balloon seen la those parts He was a great 
favourite in general society, from hts agreeable and instructive 
conversation, and the many accomplishments he possessed 
Thus he was a fair musician, both as a part singer and as a per- 
former on the violin and flute, and a very successful wntea*, after 
the fashion oi that tune, of fugitive pieces of verse In 1788 he 
married Catherine Kmgseote, and m 1792 he obtained the degree 
of doctor of medicme from St Andrews 
Meanwhile the discovery that is associated with his name 
had been slowly maturing in his mmd, When only an apprentn^ 
at Sodbury, his attention had been diiected to the relations 
between cow-pox and small-pox in connexion with a popular 
belief which he found current in Gloucestershire, as to the antagon- 
ism between these two diseases Dunng his slay in Londen 
he appears to have mentioned the thing lepeatedly to Hunter, 
who, being engrossed h> other important pursuits, was not so 
strongly persuaded as jenner was of its possible impoitame, yet 
spoke of at to hib friends and m his lectures Aftei he began 
praciiice m Berkelcv , Jcnnrr was always accustomed to inqiine 
what his professional brethren thought of it, but he found that, 
when medical men had noticed the popular report at all, they 
supposed It to be based on irnperfci t induction His first careful 
investigation of the subject dated from about 177 s, and five yeais 
elapsed before he had su( c;eeded in clearing awa> the most per- 
plexing cnfiiculties by which it was surrounded He first 
satisfied himself that two different forms of disease had been 
hitherto confounded under the term cow-pox, only one of which 
protected against small pox, and that many of the cases of failure 
were to be thus accounted for, and his next step was to ascettain 
that the true cow-pox itself only protects when c ommunu ated 
at a particular stage of the disease At the same time he came 
to the conclusion that “the grease” of hoises is the same 
disease as cow-pox and small-pox, each being modified by the 
oiganism in whu h it was developed For many years, cow-pox 
being scarce in his county, he had no opportunity of inoculating 
the disease, and so puttmg his discoveiy to the test, but he did 
all he could in the way of collecting information and communi- 
cating what he had ascertained Ihus in 1788 he carne<J a 
drawing of the cow-pox, as seen on the hands of a milkmaid, to 
London, and showed it to Sir E Home and others, who agreed 
that It was “ on interesting and curious subject ” At length, 
on the 14th of May 1796, he was able to inoculate James 
Phipps, a boy about eight years old, with matter from cow-pox 
vesicles on the hand of Sarah N times On the 1st of the follow- 
ing July the boy was carefully inoculated with variolous matter, 
but (as Jenner had predicted) no small-pox followed The dis- 
covery was now compkte, but Jenner was unable to repeat his 
experiment until 1798, owing to the disappearance of cow-pox 
from the dairies He then repeated his inoculations with the 
utmost care, and prepared a pdmph\et (Inquiry into tfteCatise and 
Effects of ihe Variolae Vacctuae) which should announ( e his dis- 
covery to the world Before publishing it, however, he thought 
It well to visit London, so as to demonstrate the truth of his 
assertions to his friends, but he remained in London nearly three 
months, without being able to find any person who would submit 
to be vaccinated Soon after he had returned home, howeve’’, 
Henry Ume, suigeon of St Thomas’s Hospital, inoculated some 
vac ( me matter obtained from him over the diseased hip-joint of a 
child, thmkmg the counter-irritation might be useful, and found 
the patient afterwards incapable of acquiring small-pox In the 
autumn of the same year, Jenner met wuth the first opposition to 
vaccination, and this was the more formidable because it pro- 
ceeded from J Ingenhousz, a celebrated physician and man of 
scienc e But meanwhile Cline’s advocacy of vaccination brought 
It much more decidedly before the medical profession, of whom 
the majority were prudent enough to suspend their judgment 
until they had more ample information But besides these 
there were two noisy and troublesome factions, one of which 
opposed vaccination as a useless and dangerous practice, while 
the other endangered its success much more bv rash and self- 
seeking advocacy At the head of the Utter was George Pearson, 
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who in November 1798 published a pamphlet speculating upon 
the subject, before even seeing a case of cow-pox, and after- 
wards endeavoured, by lecturing on the subject and supplying 
the virus, to put himself forward as the chief agent in the cause 
The matter which he distributed, which had been derived from 
cows that were found to be infected m London, was found fre- 
quently to produce, not the slight disease described by Jenner, 
but more or less severe eruptions resembling small-pox Jenner 
concluded at once that this was due to an accidental contamina- 
tion of the vaccine with variolous matter, and a visit to London 
in the spring of 1799 convinced him that this was the case In 
the course of this year the practice of vaccination spread over 
England, being urged principally by non-professional persons of 
position , and towards its close attempts were made to found insti- 
tutions for gratuitous vaccination and for supplying lymph to 
all who might apply for it Pearson proposed to establish one of 
these in London, without Jenner’s knowledge, in which he offered 
him the post of honorary corresponding physician • On learning 
of this scheme to supplant him, and to carry on an institution 
for public vaccination on principles which he knew to be partly 
erroneous, Jenner once more visited London early in 1800, when 
he had influence enough to secure the abandonment of the 
project He was afterwards presented to the king, the queen 
and the prince of Wales, whose encouragement materially aided 
the spread of vaccination in England Meanwhile it nad made 
rapid progress in the United States, where it was introduced by 
Benjamin Waterhouse, then professor of physic at Harvard, 
and on the continent of Europe, where it was at first diffused 
by Oe Carro of Vienna In consequence of the war between 
England and E ranee, the discovery was later in reaching Pans, 
but, its importance once realized, it spread rapidly over E ranee. 
Spam and Italy 

A few of the incidents connected with its extension may be 
mentioned Perhaps the most striking is the expedition which 
was sent out by the court of Spam in 180 '5, for the purpose of 
diffusing cow-pox through all the Spanish possessions in the 
Old and New Worlds, and which returned in three years, having 
circumnavigated the globe, and succeeded beyond its utmost 
expectations Clergymen in Geneva and Holland urged vacci- 
nation upon their parishioners from the pulpit, in Sicily, South 
America and Naples religious processions were formed for the 
purpose of receiving it, the anniversary of Jenner’s birthday, or 
of the successful vaccination of James Phipps, was for many 
years celebrated as a feast in Germany, and the empress of 
Russia caused the first child operated upon to receive the 
name of Vaccinov, and to be educated at the public expense 
About the close of the year 1801 Jenner’s friends in Gloucester- 
shire presented him with a small service of plate as a testimonial 
of the esteem in which they held his discovery This was in- 
tended merely as a preliminary to the presenting of a petition 
to parliament for a grant The petition was presented in 1802, 
and was referred to a committee, of which the investigations 
resulted in a report in favour of the grant, and ultimately in a 
vote of £10,000 

Towards the end of 1802 steps were taken to form a society for 
the proper spread of vaccination in London, and the Royal 
Jennerian Society was finally established, Jenner returning to 
town to preside at the first meeting This institution began very 
prosperously, more than twelve thousand persons having been 
inoculated in the first eighteen months, and with such effect that 
the deaths from small-pox, which for the latter half of the i8th 
century had averaged 2018 annually, fell in 1804 to 622 Unfor- 
tunately the chief resident inoculatoi soon set himself up as an 
authority opposed to Jenner, and this led to such dissensions as 
caused the society to die out in 1808 

Jenner was leci, by the language of the chancellor of the ex- 
chequer when his grant was proposed, to attempt practice in 
l^ondon,but after ay ear’s trial he returned to Berkeley His grant 
was not paid until 1804, and then, after the deduction of about 
£1000 for fees, it did little more than pay the expenses attendant 
upon his discovery For he was so thoroughly known every- 
where as the discoverer of vaccination that, as he himself said, he 


was the vaccine clerk of the whole world ” At the same time 
he continued to vaccinate gratuitously all the poor who applied 
to him on certain days, so that he sometimes had as many as 
three hundred persons waiting at his door Meanwhile honours 
began to shower upon him from abroad he was elected a member 
of almost all the chief scientific societies on the continent of 
Europe, the first being that of Gottingen, where he was pro- 
posed by J F Blumenbach But perhaps the most flattering 
proof of his influence was derived from France On one occasion, 
when he was endeavouring to obtain the release of some of the 
unfortunate Englishmen who had been detained in France on 
the sudden termination of the Peace of Amiens, Napoleon was 
about to reject the petition, when Josephine uttered the name of 
Jenner The emperor paused and exclaimed “ Ah, we can 
refuse nothing to that name ” Somewhat later he did the same 
service to Englishmen confined in Mexico and in Austria, and 
during the latter part of the great war persons before leaving 
England would sometimes obtain certificates signed by him 
which served as passports In his own country his merits were 
less recognized His applii ations on behalf of French prisoners 
m England were less successful, he never shared in any of the 
patronage at the disposal of the government, and was even unable 
to obtain a living for his nephew George 

In 1806 Lord Henry Petty (afterwards the marquess of Lans 
downe) became chancellor of the exchequer, and was so con- 
vinced of the inadequacy of the former parliamentary grant that 
he proposed an address to the Crown, praying that the college of 
physicians should be directed to report upon the success of 
vaccination Their report being strongly in its favour, the then 
[ chancellor of the exchequer (Spencer Perceval) proposed that 
j a sum of £10,000 without any deductions should be paid to 
Jenner The anti-vaccmationists found but one advocate in 
the House of Commons , and finally the sum was raised to £20,000 
Jenner, however, at the same time had the mortification of 
learning that government did not intend to take any steps 
towards checking small-pox inoculation, which so persistently 
kept up that disease About the same time a subscription for 
his benefit was begun in India, where his discovery had been 
gratefully received, but the full amount of this (£7383) only 
reached him in 1812 

I he Royal Jennerian Society having failed, the national vaccine 
establishment was founded, for the extension of vaccination, in 
1808 Jenner spent five months in London for the purpose of 
organizing it, but was then obliged, by the dangerous illness of 
one of his sons, to return to Berkeley He had been appointed 
director of the institution, but he had no sooner left London 
than Sir Lucas Pepys, president of the college of physicians, 
neglected his recommendations, and formed the board out of the 
officials of that college and the college of surgeons Jenner at 
once resigned his post as director, though he continued to give 
the benefit of his advice whenever it was needed, and this resigna- 
tion was a bitter mortification to him In 1810 his eldest son 
died, and Jenner’s grief at his loss, and his incessant labours, 
materially affected his health In 1813 the university of 
Oxford conferred on him the degree of M D It was believed 
that this would lead to his election into the college of physicians, 
but that learned body decided that he could not be admitted 
until he had undergone an examination in classics I his Jenner 
at once refused, to brush up his classics would, he said, ^^bc 
irksome beyond measure I would not do it for a diadem That 
indeed would be a bauble, I would not do it for John Hunter’s 
museum ” 

He visited London for the last time m 1814, when he was 
presented to the Allied Sovereigns and to most of the principal 
personages who accompanied them In the next year his wife’s 
death was the signal for him to retire from public life he never 
left Berkeley again, except for a day or two, as long as he lived 
He found sufficient occupation, for the remainder of his life in 
collecting further evidence on some points connected with his 
great discovery, and in his engagements as a physician, a 
naturalist and a magistrate In 1818 a severe epidemic of 
small-pox prevailed, and fresh doubts were thrown on the 
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efficacy of vaccination, m part apparently owing to the bad 
quality of the vaccine lymph employed Ihis laused Jenncr 
much annoyance, which was relieved by an able defence of the 
practice, written by Sir Gilbert Blane But this led him, in 
1821, to send a ciicular letter to most of the medical men in 
the kingdom inquiring into the effect of other skin diseases in 
modifying the progress of cow-pox A year later he published 
his last work, On the Influence of iritfictal Eruptions tn ( ertain 
Diseases, and in 1823 he presented his last paper — “On the 
Migration of Birds ” — to the Royal Society On the 24th of 
January 1823 he retired to rest apparently as well as usual, and 
next moining rose and came down to his library, where he was 
found insensible on the floor, in a state of apoplexy, and with 
the right side paralysed He never rallied, and died on the 
following morning 

A public subscription was set on foot, shortK alter his death, 
by the medical men of his county, for the purpose of erecting 
some memorial m his honour, and with much difficulty a suffi- 
cient sum was raised to enable a statue to be placed m Gloucester 
( athedral In 1850 another attempt was made to set up a monu- 
ment to him, this appears to have failed, but at length, in 1858, 
a statue of him was erected by public subscription in London 

Jenner’s life was written by the intimate frienU of Ins later years. 
Dr John Baron of Gloucester (2 vols , 1827, 1838) See also 
Vaccination 

JENNER.SIR WILLIAM, Bart (1815-1898), English physician, 
^^as born at Chatham on the 30th of January 1815, and educated 
at University ( ollege, London He became M R C S in 1837, 
and FRCP in 1852, and in 1844 took the London M D In 
1847 he began at the London fever hospital investigations into 
cases of “ continued ” fever which enabled him finally to make the 
distinction between typhus and typhoid on which his reputation 
as a pathologist principally rests In 1849 he was appointed pro- 
fessor of pathological anatomy at University College, and also 
assistant physician to University College Hospital, where he 
afterwards became physician (1854 i876)andconsultingphysuian 
(1879), besides holding similar appointments at other hospitals 
He was also successively Holme professor of clinical medicine 
and professor of the principles and practice of medicine at 
I niversity College He was president of the college of physicians 
(1881 1888), he was elected F R S in 1864, and received honorary 
degrees from Oxford, Cambridge and Edinburgh In 1861 he 
was appointed physician extraordinary, and in 1862 physician 
in ordinary, to Queen Victoria, and m 1863 physician in ordinary 
to the prince of Wales, he attended both the prince consort and 
the prince of Wales in their attacks of typhoid fever In 1868 
he was created a baronet As a consultant Sir William Jenner 
had a great reputation, and he left a large fortune when he died, 
at Bishop’s Waltham, Hants, on the nth of December 1898, 
having then retired from prac tice for eight vears owing to failing 
health 

JENNET, a small Spanish horse, the word is sometimes applied 
in English to a mule, the offspring of a she-ass and a stallion 
Jennet comes, through Fr genet, from Span pnete, a light 
horseman who rides a la gineta, explained as “ with his legs 
tucked up ” The name is taken to be a corruption of the 
Arabic Zenata, a Berber tribe famed for its cavalry English 
and French transferred the word from the rider to his horse, a 
meaning which the word has only acquired in Spain in modern 
times 

JENOLAN CAVES, a series of remarkable caverns in Roxburgh 
county. New South Wales, Australia , 113 m W by N of Sydney, 
and 36 m from Tarana, which i*? served by railway They are 
the most celebrated of several similai groups in the limestone 
of the country, they have not yielded fossils of great interest, 
but the stalactitic formations, sometimes pure white, are of 
extraordinary beautv The caves have been rendered easily 
d( cessible to visitors and lighted by electricity 

JENSEN, WILHELM (1837- ), German author, was born 

at Heiligenhafen in Holstein on the 15th of February 1837, the 
son of a local Danish magistrate, who came of old patrician 
Frisian stock After attending the classical schools at Kiel and 
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Lubeck, Jensen studied medicine at the universities of Kiel 
Wurzburg and Breslau He, however, abandoned the medical 
profession for that of letters, and after engaging for some years 
in individual private stud> proceeded to Munich, where he 
associated with men of letters After a residence in Stuttgart 
(1865-1869), where for a short time he conducted the ^chiva 
btsche Volks-Zeiiung, he became editor in flensburg of the 
Norddeutsche /eitung In 1872 he again returned to Kiel, lived 
from 1876 to 1888 in Freiburg im Breisgau and since 1888 has 
been resident m Munich 

Jensen is perhaps the most fertile of modern (»erman writers of 
fiction, more than one hundred works having proceeded from his 
pen, but only comparatively few of them have caught the public 
taste, such are the novels, harm von Schweden (Berlin, 1878), Die 
braune Erica (Berlin, 18O8) , and the talc, Die Pfeifer vern Dusenbach, 
Line Geschichte aus dem I Isass (1884) Among others may be 
mentioned Barthema (Berlin, 1877) , Gotz ttnd Gisela (Berlin, 1886I , 
Heimkunft (Dresden, 1894), Aus Sie und Sand (Dresden, 1897), 
Luv und Lee (Berlin, 1897), and the narratives, Aus den Tagen der 
Hansa (Leipzig, 1885), iu^ ^tiller /eit (Berlin, 1881 1885), and 
Heimath (1901) Jensen also published some tragedies, among 
which Dido (Berlin, 1870) and Dev Kampf fur's Reich (I reiburg im 
Br , 1884) may be mentioned 

JENYNS, SOAME (1704 1787) English author, was born in 
London on the ist of January 1704, and was educated at 
St John’s College, Cambridge In 1742 he was chosen M P for 
Cambridgeshire, m which his property lay, and he afterwards sat 
for the borough of Dunwich and the town of Cambridge hiom 
1755 to 1780 he was one of the commissioners of the board of 
trade He d ed on the 18th of December 1787 

For the measure of literary repute which he enjoved during his 
life jenyns was indebted as much to his wealth and social stand- 
ing as to his accomplishments and talents, though both were 
considerable Hi poetical works, the Art of Dancing and 

Miscellanies (1770'!, contain many passages graceful and Ii\el> 
though occasional!) verging on licence The first of his prose 
works w'ds his Free Inquiry into the Nature and Origin of Evil 
(1756) Ihis essay was severelv criticized on its appearance 
especially by Samuel Johnson in the Literary Magazine John- 
son in a slashing review — the best paper of the kind he ever 
wrote — condemned the book as a slight and shallow attempt to 
solve one of the most difficult of moral problems Jenvns, i 
gentle and amiable man in the mam, was extremely irritated b) 
his failure He put forth a second edition of his woik, prefaced 
by a vindication, and tried to take vengeance on Johnson aftei 
his death by a sarcastic epitaph ^ In 1776 Jenyns published hi> 
View of the Internal Evideme of the Christian Religion Though 
at one period of his life he had affected a kind of deistic scepticism 
he had now rt turned to orthodoxy, and there seems no reason 
to doubt his sincerity, questioned at the time, in defending 
Christianit) on the ground of its total variance w th the piin- 
ciples o^ human reason The work was deserved v praised in its 
day for its literary merits, but is so plainly the production of m 
amateur in theology that as a scientific treatise it is valueless 

A collected edition of the works of Jenyns ^peared in 1790, 
with a biography by ( harEs Nalson (ole There ire several 
references to him in Boswell s Johnson 

JEOPARDY, a term meaning risk or danger of death, loss or 
other injury The word, in Mid Eng juparti, jcupartie, &c , 
was adapted from () Fr ju, later ]eu, and parti, even game, 
in medieval Latin parti tus This term was originally 

used of a problem in chess or of a stage in any other game at 
which the chances ol success or failure are evenly divided 
between the players It was thus eaily tiansformed to anv 
state of uncertainty 

JEPHSON, ROBERT (1756-1803), British dramatist, was 
born in Ireland After serving for some years in the British 
army, he retired with the lank of captain, and lived in England, 
where he was the friend of Garrick, Reynolds, Goldsmith, 
Johnson, Burke, Burnt) and Charles Townshend His ippoint 
ment as master of the horse to the lord-lieutenant of Irelind 

1 Two Imes will suffice — 

Boswell and Thrale, retailers of his wit, 

Will tell you how he wrote, and tailed, and cough'd, and spit 

x\ 1 1 
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took him back to iJublin He published, in the Mercury ne\\s- 
paper a senes ot articles in defence of the lord-heutenant*s 
administration whu h were afterwards collected and issued ip 
book form under the title of The Bachelotj or Speculati 07 is of 
Jeoffry Wagstaffe A pension of £$oo, afterwards doubled 
was granted him, and he held his appointment under twelve 
succeeding viceroys From 1775 he was engaged in the writing 
of pliys Among others, his tragedy Braganza was successfullv 
performed at Drury Lane in 1775, Conspiracy in 1796, The Law 
of Lombardy in 1779, md 2 he Count of Narbonne at Covent 
Garden in 1781 In 1794 he published an heroic poem Roman 
Portraits y and The Confessions of Jacques Baptists Couteau, a 
satire on the excesses of the French Re\olution He died at 
illackroek, near Dublin, on the 31st of May 1803 
JEPHTHAH, caie of the judges of Israel, m the Bible, was an 
illegitimate son of Gilead, and, being expelled from his father’s 
house by his Ixv/ful brethren, took refuge in the Syrian land of 
Tob, where he gathered around him a powerful band of homeless 
men like himself The Ammonites pressing hard on his country- 
men, the elders of Gilead called for his help, which he consmted 
to give on condition that in the event of victory he should bt 
made their head (Judg xi i-xii 7) His name is best known m 
history and Iiteiaturc in connexion with his vow, which led to 
the sacrifice of his daughter on his suc( essful return 1 he reluct- 
ance shown by many writers in accepting the plain sense of the 
narrative on this po nt. proceeds to a large extent on unw^arranted 
assiimpt’ons a-, to the stage of ethical development which had 
been '■eached m Israel in the period of the judges, or at the time 
when the narrative took shape The annual lamentation of 
the women for her death suggests a mythical origin (see 
Adonis) Atiached to the narritive 1 an account of a quarrel 
between Jephthah and the Lphrairnites Ihe latter were 
defeated, <ind their retreat was cut off by the Gileadites, who had 
seized the fords of the Jordan As the fugitives attempted to 
cross they were bidden to say “ shibboleth” (“ flood ” or '‘ear 
of corn ”), and those who said ” sibboleth ” (the Ephraimites 
apparently being unused to ?/f), wcie at once put to death In 
this wa^ 42,000 of the tribe \vere killed ^ 

1 he loose connexion between this and the mam narratn e, as also 
the lengthy speech t > the children of Ammon (\i 14-27), wluch ically 
relates to Moab, his ltd some writers to infer that two distinct 
heroes and situations hive been combined See further the com 
meutancs on the Ikxik ot Judges [q v), and Chcync, Lvev Btb , art 
“Jephthah (SAC) 

JERAHMEEL, (Heb ” May God pity ’), in the Ihbk, i 
c Ian which with Caleb, the Kenites and others, occupied the 
southern steppes of Palestine, probably in the district around 
Arad, about 17 ni S of Hebron It was on friendly terms with 
David during his residence at Ziklag (1 Sam xxx 29), and 
It was appaiently in his reign that the various elements of the 
south were umted and were reckoned to Israel I his is 
expressed in the chronu ler s genealogies which make Jerahmeel 
and Caleb descendants of Jud-ih (•>ee J')\vid, Ji dah) 

On the names m i Thron u see S A Cook, f^nev Bib, col 
2 ^(>3 seq Peleth {v 33) may be the origin of the Pelethitcs (2 Sam 
Mil 18, XV 18, XX 7), and since the name occurs in the revolt of 
Ivoi ih (Ninn xvi i , it is possible that Jeiahmecl, like Caleb and 
the Kenites, had moved northwards from Kadesh Samuel {q v ) 
was 0+ Jerahmeel (i Sam 1 i, Septuagmt), and the consecutive 
Jcrahmechtc names Nathan and Zabad (1 Chron 11 30) havo been 
associated with the prophet and officer (Zabud, i Kings iv 5) of the 
times of David and Solomon r^spcctivclv The as‘*ouation of 
Samuel and Nathan with this clan, if coircct, 's a further illustra- 
tion of the importance of the south for the growth of biblical 
history (see Kenites and Rechabiies) The Chrovides of Jerahmeel 
(M Caster, Oriental Franslation Fund, 1899) is a late production 
containing a number of apocryphal Jewish legends of no historical 
value (SAC) 

’ Siinilaily a Syrian story tells how the Druses came to slay 
Ibrahim Pasha's troops, and desiring to spare the Syrians ordered 
the men to say ^amal (camel) As the Syrians pronounce the g soft, 
and the Egyptians the g, hard, the former were easily identified 
Other examples from the East will be found in H C Kay, 
Yamariy p 30, and in I '^ne- Poole, History of Egypt tn the Middle 
P 300 Also, at the Sicilian Vespers (March 13, 1282) the 
French were made to betray themselves by their pronunciation of 
cect and cuen (Ital c like tchy Fr c like s) 


JERBA, an island off the coast of North Africa in the Gulf 
of Gabes, foiming part of the regency of Tunisia It is separated 
from the mainland by two narrow straits, and save for these 
channels blocks the entrance to a large bight identified with 
the Lake Triton of the Romans The w'estern strait, opening 
into the Gulf of Gabes, is a mile and a half broad, the eastern 
strait IS wider, bat at low water it is possible to cross to the 
mainland by the larik-el-Jemil (road of the camel) The 
island is irregular in outline, its greatest length and breadth 
being some 20 in , and its area 425 sq m It contains 
neither rivers nor springs, but is supphed with water by wells 
and cisterns It is flat and well wooded with date palms and 
ohvc trees Pop 35 to 40,000, the bulk of the inhabitants 
being Berbers though many of them have adopted Arabic 
a Berber idiom is commonly spoken An affinity exists between 
the Berbers of Jerba and the Beni Mzab About 3000 Jews 
live apart in villages of their own, and some 400 Europeans, 
chiefly Maltese and Greeks, are settled m the island Jerba has 
a considerable reputation for the manufacture of the woollen 
tissues interwoven with silk which are knov;n as burnons 
stuffs, a market for the sale of sponges is held from November 
till March, and there is a considerable export trade in olivts, 
dates, figs and other fruits The capital, trading centre and 
usual landing-place aie at Haumt-eo-Suk (market quarter) on 
the north side of the island (pop 2500) Here are a medieval 
fort, built by the Spaniards in 1284, and a modern fort, garn- 
soned by the French Gallala, to the south, is noted foi the 
manufacture of a kind of v/hite pottciy, much prized At El 
Kantara (the bridge) on the eastern strait, and foimerly con- 
nected with the mainland by a causeway, aie extensive rums 
of a Roman city- proKiblv those of Mcninx, once a flourishing 
seaport 

Jerba is the Lotophagitis or Lotus-eaters’ Island of thi 
Greek and Roman geographers, and is also identified with the 
Biachion of Scylax The modern name appears as early as 
the 4th century in Sextus Aurelius Victor In the middle iges 
the possession of Jerba was ( on tested by the Normans of 
Sicily, the Spaniards and the Turks, the lurks proving vic- 
torious In 1560 after the destruction of the Spanish fleet off 
the coast of the island b> Piali Pasha and the corsair Dragut 
the Spanish garrison at Haumt-es*Suk was exterminated, and 
a pyramid, 10 ft broad at the base and 20 ft h’gh, w^as built 
of their skulls and other bones In 1848 this pyramid was pulled 
down at the instance of the Christian community, and the 
bones were buried m the CathoLc cemetery Tn general, from 
the Arab invasion in the 7th century Jerba shared the fortunes 
of lunisia 

Sec H Barth, \V anderungen duich die Kiistenl dcs Mittelmceres 
(Berlin, 1849), and H voii Maltran, Reise in I unis und Tripohs 
(Leipzig, 1870) 

JERBOA, prope’ly the name of an Arabian and North 
African jumping rodent mammal, Jaculus aegyptttis (also known 
as Jaculus, or Dtpus, jaculus) typifying the family JacuUdae (or 
Dipodtdae), but m a wider sense applied to most of the repre- 
sentatives of that famil>, whuh are widely distributed over the 
desert and semi-desert traits of the Old World, although un- 
known in Africa south of the Sahara In all the more typical 
members of the family the three middle metatarsals of the long 
hind-legs are fused into a cannon-bone, and in the true jerboas 
of the genus Jaculus the two lateral toes, with their supporting 
metatarsals are lost, although they are present in the alactagas 
{Alactaga), in which, however, as in certain allied genera, only 
the three middle toes are functional As regards the true 
jerboas, there is a curious resemblance in the structure of their 
hind-legs to that obtaining among birds In both groups, foi 
instance, the lower part of the hind-leg is formed by a long, 
slender cannon-bone, or metatarsus, terminating inferiorly in 
triple condyles for the thiee long and sharply clawed toes, the 
resemblance being inci eased by the fact that m both case a 
the small bone of the leg (fibula) is fused with the large one 
(tibia) It may also be noticed that in mammals and birds 
which hop on two legs, such as jerboas, kangaroos, thrushes and 
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finches, the proportionate length of the thigh bone or femur to 
the tibia and foot (metatarsus and toes) is constant, being 2 to 5 , 
in animals, on the other hand, such as hares, horses ana frogs, 
which use all four feet, the corresponding lengths are 4 to 7 The 
resemblance between the jerboa’s and the bird’s skeleton is 
owing to adaptation to a similar mode of existence In the 
young jerboa the proportion of the femur to the rest of the leg 
IS the same as m ordinary running animals Further, at an early 
stage of development the fibula is a complete and separate Ixine, 
while the three metatarsals, nhich subsequently fuse together 
to form the cannon-bone, a^-e likewise separate In addition to 
their long hind and short fore limbs, jerboas are mostly charac- 
terized by their silky (oats — of a fawn colour to harmonize with 
their desert surroundings -their large eyes, and long tails and 
ears As is always the case with large-eared animals, the 
tympanic bullae of the skull arc of unusually large size , the size 
varying in the different genera according to that of the ears 
(For the characteristics of the family and of its more important 
generic representatives, see Rodentia ) 

In the Egyptian jciboi the length of the body is 8 in , and that 
of the tail, which is long, cylindrical and covered with short haii 
terminated by a tuft, 10 in ihe five toed front limbss are ex- 
tremely short, while the hind pair arc six times as long When 
about to spring, this jerboa laises its body by mcan^ of die lunder 
extremities, and supports itself at the same time upon its hiil, 
vvhile the fore-feet are so closely pressed to the breast xs to be 
scarcely visible, which doub'^lcss suggested the name JHpitSy or two 
looted It then leaps into the air and alights upon its four feet, but 
mstantaiicously erecting itself, it makes anothci spring, an I so on 
m such lapid succession as to appeal as if rather living than i mining 
ft IS a gregaiious animal, living in considerable colonies m burrows, 
which it exca * ates with its nails and teeth in the sandj^ soil of Egypt 
and Arabii In these it remains during great part of the day, 
emerging at night in search of the hcibs on which it feeds It is 
exceedingly shy, and this, togctaei ivith its extiaordmai y agility, 
fenders it difficult to capture The Aiabs, however, succeed by 
closing up all the exits from the burrows with a single exception, by 
which the rodents are forced to escape, and over whicli a net is 
placed for Ibcir captuic When confined, they wdl gnaw tlirough 
the hardest wood in ordei to make their escape The rsian jerboa 
{Alactaga tndica) is also a nocturnal burrowing animal, feeding 
chieflv on gram, whicli it stores up m underground re^Kisitorics, 
closing these when full, and only drawing upon them when ilie supply 
of food above giound is exhausted (see also Jumping Mouse) 

(K L *) 

JERDAN, WILLIAM (1782-1869), vScottish journalist, was 
born on the i6th of Ajiril 1782, at Kelso, Scotland During the 
years between 1 799 and 1806 he spent short periods in a country 
lawyer’s office, a London West India merchant’s counting- 
house, an Edinburgh sohi itor’s chambers, and held the pob’tion of 
surgeon’s mate on board H M guardship “Gladiator” in Ports- 
mouth Harbour, under his uncle, who was surgeon lie went to 
I ondon in 1806, and became a new spapei reporter He was in the 
lobby of the House of Commons on the nth of May 1812 when 
Spencer Perceval was shot, and was the first to seize the assassin 
By t8x 2 he had beeome cdito’* of The Sun, a sem official Torv 
paper, he occasionally inserted hterary articles, then quite an 
unusual proceeding, but a qua-rel with the chief proprietor 
brought that engagement to a close in 1817 He passed next to 
the editor’s chair of the Literary Lazelte, whic h he conducted with 
success for thirtv-four years Jerdan s position is cditc^r 
brought him into contact with many disUngiushed writers An 
account of his friends, among whom Canning was a spec lal 
intimate, is to be found in his Men I have Known (1866) When 
Jerdan retired in 1850 from the editorship of the Literary 
Gazette his pecuniary affairs were far from satisfactory A 
testimonial of over £900 was subsciibed by his friends, and m 
1853 a government pension of 100 guineas was conferred on 
him by Lord Aberdeen He published his Autobiography in 
1852-1853, and died on the nth of July 1869 

JEREMIAH, in the Bible, the last pre-exilic piophet (fl 636- 
586 B c ?), son of Hilkiah 

Early Days of Jeremiah — There must anciently have existed 
one or more prose works on Jeremiah and his times, written 
partly to do honour to the prophet, partly to propagate those 
views respecting Israel’s past with which the name of 


Jeremiah was associated Some fragments of this work (or 
these works) have come down to us, they greatly add to the 
popularity of the Book of Jeremiah Strict historical truth we 
must not ask of them, but they do give us what was believed 
concerning feremiah in the following age, and we must believe 
that the personality so honoured was an extraordinary one 
I We have also a number of genuine piophecies which admit 
I us into Jeremiah’s inner nature These are our best authorities, 

! but they are deficient in concrete facts By liirth Jeremiah was 
a countryman , he came of a priestly family whose estate lay at 
Anathoth “ in the land of Benjamin ” (xxxii 3, cf 1 i) He 
came forward as a prophet in the thirteenth year of Josiah 
(626 B c ), still young but irresistibly impelled Unfortunately the 
account of the call and of the object of the divine caller come to 
us from a later hand (ch 1 ), but w e can well believe that the 
concrete fact *vhich the prophetic call illuminated was an impend- 
ing blow to the state (1 cf ch iv ) What the blow 

exactly was is disputed,^ hut it is certain that Jeremiah saw the 
gathering storm and anticipatc'd its result, w^hile the statesmen 
were still wrapped in a false security Five years later came 
the reform movement produced by the “finding” of the “ book 
of the law” m the Temple in 621 b c (2 Kings xxii 8), and some 
critics have gathered from Jer xi t-8 that feremiah joined thi 
ranks of those who publicly suppe^rted this book in Jerusalem 
and elsewhere To others this view appears in itself improb- 
able How cm a man like Jeremiah have advocated any such 
panacea ? He was indeed not at first a complete pessimist, 
but to be a preacher of Deiiteronomv required a sanguine temper 
which a prophet of the school of Isaiah coi Id not possess Be- 
sides, there is a famous passage (viii 8, see RV) in which 
Jeremiah delivers a vehement attack upon the “ scribes ” (or, 
as we might render, “ Iwokm^n ”) and their ‘ filse pen ” Jt, 
as Wellhauscn and Duhm suppose, this refcis to Deuteronomy 
{t e the original Deuteronomv) the incorrectness of the theory 
referred to is proved And eve n it wc think that the phraseology 
of vii 8 applies rather to a body of writings than to a single hook, 
> et there is no good gi ound (xi 1-8 anil xxxiv 1 2 being of doubt- 
ful origin) for supposing that Jeremiah would have excepted 
Deuteronomy from his condemnation 

Stages of his Development — At fiist oiu p ophet was not alto* 
get her a pessimist IIc aspired to convince the better minds 
that the only hc^pe for Isiaelfies, as well as for Israel, lay in 
“return ng” to the true Yahwch, a deny who was no mere 
national god, end w^as not to be cajoled bv the punctual offering 
of costly saerific.es When Jeremiah wiote iv 1-4 ht evidently 
considered that the judgment could even then be averted After 
wards he became less hopeful, and it was pcinrps a closer 
icquaintance with the manner ■» of the capital that served to 
disillusionize him He began his work at Anathoth, but v 1-5 
(as Duhm point, out) seems to c.ome from one who has just now 
for the first lime ‘ lun to and fro in the streets of Jerusalem,” 
observing and observed And what is the lesult of his expedi- 
tion ? That he cannot lind a single just and honest man, that 
high and low, n^h and poor arc all ignor int of the true method 
of worshipping God (“ the way of Yahwch,” v 4) It would 
seem as if Anathoth weie less cornipt than the capital, the moral 
state of which so shocked Jeremiah And yet he doc s not really 
go beyond the great city-prophet Isaiah who calls the men of 
Jerusalem “ a people of Ciomorrah ” (i 10) With all reverence, 
an historical student has to deduct something fiom both these 
statements It is true that commercial prosperity had put a 
severe strain on the old morality, and that contac t with other 

* Davicfion (Hast ^ D li , 11 570 b) mentions two views (r) Tho 
foe might be ' a cremation of Ins moral ptcscntimcnt and assigned 
to the north as the cloudy region of mystery (2) The more usinl 
view IS that the Scythians (see Herod 1 76, 10^ -io6 , iv i) arc meant 
Neither of these views is b<iti&factory TTic passage v 15-17 is too 
dchnite for (i), and as lor (2), the idea of a threatened Scythian inva- 
sion lacks a sufficient basis Those wuo hold (2) have to suppose that 
original references to the Sc\ Ihians were retouched under tuc impres- 
sion of Chaldean invasions Hence Cheyne's theory of a north Arabian 
invasion from the land of Zaphon = Zibeon (Gen xxxvi 2^ 14), 
t e Ishmael Cf N Schmidt, Ency Bib , Zibeon, ** Scythians,*’ 
§8, Cheync, Crtttca Btbltca, part 1 (Isaiah and Jeremiah) 
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peoples, as well as the course of political history, had appeared 
to lower the position of the God of Israel in relation to other gods 
btill, some adherents of the old Israehtish moiai and religious 
standards must have survived, onlv the> were not to be found 
in the chief places of concourse, but as a rule in coteries which 
handed on the traditions of Amos and Isaiah in sorrowful 
retirement 

Danger of Book Religion — Probably, too, even in the highest 
class there were some who had a moral sympathy with Jeremiah, 
otherwise we can haraly account for the contents of Deuteronomy, 
at least if the book “ lound ” in the Temple at all resembled the 
central portion of our Deuteronomy And the assumption 
seems to be confirmed by the respectful attitude of ceitain 
“elders of the land” m xxvi 17 sqq , and of the “princes in 
XXX VI iq, 2S, towards Jeremiah, which may, at any rate in part, 
have been due to the recent reform movement If therefore 
ercmiah aimed at Deuteronomy in the se\ ere language of viii 8, 
e w^ent too far History shows that book religion has speci il 
dangers of its own ‘ Nevertheless the same incorruptible 
adviser also shows that book religion may be necessary as an 
educational instrument and a compromise bct\»een the two 
types of religion is without historic al prec edent 

Reaction Opposition to Jeremiah — Ihis, however, could not 
as yet be reco^ized by the friends of prophecx, even though it 
seemed for a time as if the claims of book religion weie rebuffed 
by facts The death of the pious king Josiah at Megiddo in 
608 B c dashed the high hopes of the “ book-men, but meant no 
victory for Jeremiah Its only result foi the majority was a 
falling back on the earlier popular cultus of the Baals, and on the 
heathen customs introduced, or rcintroduc ed, by Josiah s grand- 
father, Manasseh Would that wt possessed the section of the 
prophet s biography which described his attitude immediately 
after the news of the battle of Mcgiddo ' Let us however, be 
thankful for what we have, and notably for the detailed narra- 
tives in chs xxM and xwvi The formei is dated in the 
beginning of the reign of Jehoiakim, though cllhausen suspects 
that the date is a mistake, and that the leal occasion was the 
death of Josiah The one clear-sighted patriot saw the full 
meaning of the tragedy of Megiddo, and foi “ pi ophes\ ing against 
this city — secured, as men thought, by the lemple(vii 4) — he 
was accused by “ the priests, the prophets, and all the people” of 
high treason But the divinity which hedged a prophet saved 
him Ihe “princes,” supported by certain “elders” and by 
“the people” (quick to change their leaders), ^ucceeded in 
quashing the accusation and setting the prophet Iree No king, 
be it observed, is mentioned The latter narrati\c is still more 
exciting In the fourth year of Jehoiakim ( — the first of 
Nebuchadrezzar, xxv i) Jeremiah was bidden to write down “ all 
the words that Yahweh had spoken to him against (ersualem 
(so LXX), Judah and all the nations from the days of Josiah 
onwards ” (xxxvi 2) So at least the authois of Jeremiah’s 
biography tell us They add that in the next vear Jeremiah’s 
scribe Baruch read the prophecies of feremiah first to the people 
assembled in the lemple, then to the “ princes,” and then to the 
king, who decided his own futuie policv by^ burning Baruch s 
roll in the brazier We cannot, however, bind ourselves to this 
tradition Much more probably the prophecy was virtually a 
new one {% e even if some old passages were repeated yet the 
setting was new), and the burden of the prophecy^ was “Ihe 
king of Babylon shall come and destroy this land ” - We cannot 
therefore assent to the judgment that “we have, at least as 
regards [the] oldest portions [of the book] information con- 
siderably more specific than is usual in the case of the writings 
of the prophets 

Fall of ihe State — Under Zedekiah the prophet was less fortu- 
nate Such was the tension of feeling that the “ princes, ’ who 

’ Cf Ewald, The Prophets, Eng trans , 111 6^, O4 

’ Cheyme, Ency Brit (oth ed ), Jeremiah,” sugge&ts after Gratz 
that the roll simply contained ch xx\ , omitting the most obvious 
interpolations Against this view sec N Schmidt, Ency Bth , 

‘ Jeremiah (Book),” § 8, who, however, accepts the negative part 
of ( heyne's arguments 

'• Driver, Introd to th^ Tit of the O T (6), p 240 


were formerly friendly to Jeremiah, now took up an attitude of 
decided hostility to him At last they had him consigned to a 
miry dungeon, and it was the king who (at the instance of the 
Cushite Ebed-mele( h) intervened for his relief, though he re- 
mained a prisoner in other quarters till the fall of Jerusalem 
(586 Be) Nebuchadrezzar, who is assumed to have heard of 
Jeremiah’s constant recommendations of submission, gave him 
the choice either of going to Babylon or of remaining in the 
country (chs xxxviii seej ) He chose the latter and resided 
with Gedaliah, the native governor, at Mizpah On the murder 
of Gedaliah he was earned to Mizraim or Egypt, or perhaps 
to the land of Mi/rim in north Arabia — against his will 
(chs xl -xliii ) How far all this is ( orreet we know not I he 
graphic style of a narrative is no sufficient proof of its truth 
Conceivably enough the stoiy ot Jeremiah’s journey to Egypt 
(or Mizrim) may have been imagined to supply a background lor 
the artificial prophecies asinhed to Jeremiah in chs xlvi-li 
A legend m Jerome and Fpiphanius states that he was stoned 
to death at Daphnae, but the biography, though not averse 
from horrors, docs not mention this 

A Patriot f — Was Jeremiah really a patriot? Ihe question 
has been variouslv answered He was not a Pho< ion, for he 
never became the tool of a foreign power To say with Winckler ‘ 
that he was “a decided adherent of the Chaldean party ” is to go 
bevemd the evidence He did indeed counsel submission, but 
only because his detachment from perty gave him a clearness 
of vision (cf xxxvin 17, 18) whuh the politicians lackea How 
he suffered in his uphill course he has told us himself (xv 10-21) 
In aftci ages the oppressed people saw in his love for Israel and 
his patient resignation their own realized ideal “ And Onias 
said, Ihis IS the lover of the brethren, he who prayeth much 
for the people and the holy < it\ , (ciemiah the piophet of God 
(2 Maec XV 14) And in propoition as the popular belief in 
Jeremiah rose, fresh prophecies were added to the book (notably 
those of the new covenant and of the restoration of the people 
after sev enty y ears) to justify it Professor N S( hmidt has gone 
further into the charaetei of this sy mjxithctu prophet, Ency Bib 
“ Jeremiah, ’ ^ 5 

Jeremiah's Prophecies — It has been said abo\c that our best 
authorities arc Jeremiah's own prophecies Which may these be ^ 
Before answering we must again point out (sec ilso Isaiah) that tlu 
records of the pic cxihc piophcts came dowm in a fragmentary 
form, and that these fiagmcnls needed much supplementing to adapt 
them to the use of post-exilic readeis In Jeremiah, is in Isaiah, 
we must constantly ask to what ige do the pluascology, the ideas 
and the implied circumstances most naturally point ? According 
to Diihm there arc many passages in which metre (see also Amos) 
may also be a factor in our critical conclusions Jeremiah, he thinks, 
always uses the same metre Gicsebrecht, on the other hand, 
maintains that then arc passages which an certainly [ercmiah s, 
but which arc not in what buhm calls J cremiah s metre, Gicsebrecht 
also, himself lathcr conservative, considers Duhrn remarkably free 
with his emendations Iherc has dso to be considered whcthci 
the text of the poetical passages has not often become coriupt, not 
only from ordinary causes but through the misunderstanding rnd 
misreading of north Arabian names on the part of Late scribes and 
editors, the danger to Judah from north Aribia being (it is held) 
not le-ss m prc-cxilic times than the danger from Assyria and Baby 
Ionia, so that rcfcicnccs to north Anbia are only to be expected 
To bring educated readers into touch with critical workers it is 
needful to acquaint them with these various points, the neglect of 
any one of which may to some extent injure the icsults of criticism 

It IS a new stage of criticism on which we have entered, so that no 
single critic can be reckoned as the authority on Jeremiah But 
since the results of the highci criticism depend on the soundness and 
thoroughness of the critieism called ” lower,” and since Duhm has 
the advantage of being exceptionally free from that exaggerated 
respect for the letters of the traditional text which has survived the 
destruction of the old superstitious veneration for the vowel points, 
it may be best to give the student his ‘ higher critical ' results, 
dated 1901 Let us premise, however, that the poitions mentioned 
in the 9th edition of the Ency Brit as having been ” entirely or 
in part denied,” to Jereiniih, viz x 1-16, xxx , xxxiii , 1 -li and 
111 , are still regarded in their present form as non-Jeremianic 
The question which next awaits decision is whether any part of the 
booklet on foreign nations (xxv7xlvi -li ) can safely be regarded as 
Tcremianic Gicsebrecht still asserts the genuineness of xxv 15-24 
lapart from glosses), xlvn (m the main) and xlix 7, 8, 10, 11 
Against these views sec N Schmidt, Ency Bth , col 2384 

■* In Hclmolt'b Weltgeschichte, 111 211 
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Let us now listen to Duhm, who analyses the book into six 
groups of passages These are (a) i -xxv , the words of Jeremiah ” 
(i i) , (b) XXVI -XXIX , passages from Baruch s biography of Jeremiah, 
(c) XXX -XXXI , the book of the future of Israel and Judah, (d) 
xxxii -xlv , from Baruch, (e) xlvi-li, the prophecies concerning 
thi nations , * (f) hi , historical appendix 1 pon examining these 
groups we find that bt sides a prose letier (ch xxix ), about 
sixt> poet’Cil pieces may be Jeremiahs A Anathoth passages 
before 021, (a) 11 2b, 3, 14-28, 11 29-37, 111 1-5, 111 12b, 13, 19, 20, 
HI 21-2*), IV I, 3, 4, these form a c\cle (b) xxxi 2-0, 15-20, 21, 
22, another cycle (c) iv 5-8, iib, 12a, 13, 1 5-7 7a, 19-21, 23-20, 
29-31, visions and auditions" of the impending invasion 
B Jerusalem passages (d) v i-(ja, Ob-9, i-5, ob-8, 

9-14, 16, 17, 20, 22-26a, 27-30, vii 28, 29, viii 4 7a, 8, 9, 13, 
14-17, viii 18-23, IX 1-8, 9 (short song), 10-18, 19-21, x 19, 20, 
22 , reign of Josiah, strong personal ekment (e) xxii 10 (jehoahaz) 
xxii 13-17, probably too xi 15, lO, \ii 7-12 (Jehoiakim) xxii 
18, 19, peihaps too xxii ()b, 7, 20-25, 'lod the eyele xri 15, 10, 
17, 18, 19, 20, 2ia, 22-253., 2(), 27 (later, Jehoiakim) xxii 24, 
x\n 28 (Jehoiachin) (() Later jxicms xiv 2-10, xv 5-9, xvi 
5-7, xviii 13-17, xxiii 9 12, 13 15, XI t8-2o, XV 10-12, i5-i9a, 
and 20, 21, xvii 9, 10, 14, lO, 17, xvni 18-20, xx 7-11, xx 14-18, 
XIV 17,18, xvii 1-4, xxxviii 24, assigned to the close of Zedokiih’s 
time 

/ wo Recensions of the Fext - It has often been said that wc have 
virtually two recensions of the text, that represented b^ the Septua- 
gmt and the Massoictic text, and critics hive taken eiitferent sides, 
some for one anel some for the other Recension, however, is 
i bad tcim, it implies that the two texts which undeniably exist 
were the lesult of icvismg and eelitmg according to definite cntical 
principles Such, howeve r, is not the case 1 1 is true that there are 
(in the LXX) many omissions of words, sentences, verses anel whole 
passages, in fact, that altogcthei ibout 2700 woids arc wanting, 
or the eighth part of the M issoietie text ' (Bkek) It may also be 
idmitted that the scribes who pioduccd the Hebrew basis eif the 
Septuagint veision, conscious of the unsettled state of the text, 
diel not shrink from wh it they eonsidereel a justifiable siniplifie:ation 
But wc must also grant that those from whom the ^written" 
Hebrew text preicccds allowed themselves to fill up and to icpeat 
without any sutficicnt warrant In each ease in which there is a 
genuine diffcicnee of reading between the two texts, il is> lor the 
critic to ekcielc, often, however, he will have to seek to go behind 
what both the texts present in older to constitute a truer text thin 
cither Here is the great difficulty of the future Wc may add to 
the credit of the Septuagint that the position given to the prophecies 
on the nations (chs xlvi -h m oui Bible) in the Septuagint is 
probably moie original than that m the M issoictic text On this 
point see especially Schmidt, Ency Uib Jeremiah (Book)' 0 
ind 21, Dividson, Hastings s Dut Bible, n 573b 575, Driver, 
Jnfyoduction (8th cel ), pp 209, 270 

I he best German comincntaiy is that of Cormll (1903) A skilful 
tianslation by Diivcr, with notes intended for ordinary students 
(1906) should dso be mentioned (T K ( ) 

JEREMY, EPISTLE OF, an apoeryphal book of the Old 
Testament Ihis letter purports to have been written by 
Jeremiah to the exiles who were alieady in Babylon or on the 
way thither The author was a Hellenistic Jew, and not im- 
probably a Jew of Alexandria His work, which shows little 
literary skill, was written with a serious practical purpose 
He veiled his fierce attack on the idol gods of i^gypt by holding 
up to derision the idolatry of Babylon I he fact that Jeremiah 
(xxix I sc|q ) was known to have written a letter of this nature 
naturally suggested to a Hellenist, possibly of the 1st century 
H c or earlier, the idea of a second epistolary undertaking, and 
other passages of Jeremiah’s prophecy (x 1-12, \xi\ 4 23) 
may have determined also its general character and contents 

ihe writer warned the exiles that they were to remain in 
laptivity for seven generations, that they would there see the 
worship paid to idols, from all participation in which they were 
to hold aloof, for that idols were nothing save the work of men’s 
liancls, without the powers of speech, hearing or self-preserva- 
tion 1 hey could not bless their worshippers even in the smallest 
concerns of life, they were indifferent to moral qualities, and 
were of less value than the commonest household objects, and 
finally, “ with rare irony, the author compared an idol to a 
scarecrow (v 70), impotent to protect, but deluding to the 
imagination ” (Marshall) 

The date of the epistle is uncertain It is believed by some 
scholars to be referrcci to in 2 Macc n 2, which says that Jeremiah 
charged the exiles ' not to forget the statutes of the Lord, neither 

^ li 59~64a, however, is a specimen of imaginative Midrashic '* 
history See Giesebrecht’s monograph 
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' to be led astray in their minds when they saw images of gold and 
silver and the adoinment then of " But the icknnce is disputed 
by Tritzschc, Gilford, Schurer and others Iho cnistle was in- 
cluded in the Greek canon Ihcic was no question of its canonic ity 
till the time of Jciomc, who termed it a pscudepigraph 

See Fritzschc, Handb zu den ^ pol , 1851, Gifford, in Speeders 
4 poc 11 280 303, Marshall, in Hastings yDict Bible, a 578 579 

(K H C ) 

JER£Z DE la FRONTERA (formerly Xeres), a town of 
southern bpain, in the province of Cadiz, near the right bank 
of the river Guadaletc and on the Sevillc-(.adiz railway, about 
7 m from the \tlanlu coast Pop (1900), 63,473 is 

built in the midst of an undulating plain of great fertility Its 
w'hitcwashed houses, clean, broad streets, and squares planted 
with tiees extend fai beyond the limits formerly enclosed b) the 
Moorish walls alrnoH entirely demolished The pniu ipal 
buildings aic the 15th-century church of San Miguel, the 17th- 
; ^entury collegiate church with its lofty bell-tower, the 16th- 
century town-hall, supcrscxled, for oflicial purposes, by a modem 
edifice, the bull-ring, and many hospitals, charitable institutions 
and schools, including academies of law, meduine and (om- 
mcice But the most t harai tenstic features of Jerez aic the 
huge bodegas^ or wine lodges, for the manufacture and storage of 
sheriy, and the vineyards, covering more than 150,000 acus, 
which surround it on all sides The town is an important 
market for grain, fruit and livestock, but its Haple trade is in 
wine Sherry is also produced m olhei districts, but takes 
Its name, formerly written in English as sherrts or xeres ^ from 
Jerez Ihe demand for sherry diminished very grcatl> during 
the last quarter of the 19th century, especially m England, 
whi( h had been the ( hief consumer In 1872 the sherry shipped 
from Cu,diz to Great Britain alone was valued at £2,500,000, 
m 1902 the total export hardly amounted to one-fifth of this 
sum The wme trade, however, still brings a consideiable 
profit, and few towns of southern Spain display greater commer- 
cial activity than Jcicfz In the earlier part of the i8th century 
the neighbourhood suffeud severely from >ellow fever, but it 
was rendered comparatively heillhy when in 1869 an tiqucdm t 
was opened to supply puic water Strikes and revolutionary 
disturbances have frequently retarded business in more recent 
years 

Jerez has been variously identilied with the Roman Muniei- 
pium Senense, with AmcIo, perhaps the original of the Moorish 
Shensh, and with Hasta Regia, a name which may survive in 
the designation of La Mesa dc Asia, a neighbouring hill Jer^z was 
taken from the Moors bv Lerdinand HI of Castile (1217-1252) , 
but it was twK e recaptured before Alphonso X finally oec upied 
it in 1264 Towarcls the dose of the 14th century it receiv^cd 
the title de la b route) a, te "of the frontier,” common to 
several towns on the Moorish border 

JER^Z DE LOS CABALLEROS, a town of south-western 
Spain in the province of Badajoz, picturesquely situated on 
two heights ovei looking the river Ardila, a tributary of the 
Guadiana, 12 m F of the Portuguese frontier Pop (1900), 
10,271 The old town is surrounded by a Moorish wall with six 
gates, the newer portion is well and regularly built, and planted 
with numerous orange and other fruit trees Owing to the lac k 
of railway communication Jerez is of little commercial impoi- 
tanee, its staple trade is in agneultural produce, especially in 
ham and bacon from the large herds of swine which are reared 
in the surrounding oak forests The town is said to have been 
founded by Alphonso IX of Leon in 1229, in 1232 it was 
extended b> his son St Ferdinand, who gave it to the knights 
templar Hence the name Jerh de los Caballeros, " Jer6z of 
the knights ” 

JERICHO ^rr\ once a word of disputed 

meaning, whether " fragrant ” or “ moon f-god] city ”), an 
important town in the Jordan valley some 5 m N of the Dead 
Sea The references to it in the Pentateuch are confined to 
rough geographical indications of the latitude of the trans- 
Jorclanic camp of the Israelites in Moab before their crossing of 
the nver This was the first fanaanitc city to be attacked and 
reduced by the victorious Israelites The story of its conquest is 
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fully narrated in the first seven chapters of Joshua There must 
be some little exaggeration in the statement that Jericho was | 
totally dcstxoyed, a hamlet laige enough to be enumerated 
ciiiiong the towns of Benjamin (Josh xvm 21) must have re- 
mained, but that It was small is shown by the fact that it was 
deemtd a suitable place for David’s ambassadors to retire to j 
after the indignities put upon them by Ilaniin (2 S m x 5, 

I Citron XIX 5) Itsiefortmcationwasdue to a Bethelilenamed 
Hiel, who endeavoured to avert the curse of Joshua by offering 
his sons as sacrifices at certain stages of the work (i Kings xvi 
34) After this event it grew agjin into importance end became 
the ^ite of a college of prophets (2 Kings 11 4 sqq ) for whom 
bhsha “healed” its poisonous w Ueis Ihe pnmipal spring 
in the neighbourhood 01 Jericho still bears (among the foieign 
residents) the name of Ehsha, tin natives call it, Am cs-Sultan, 
or “Sultan’s spring” lo ]cncho the victoram'. Israelite 
marauders magnanimouslv returned their Judahite captives at 
the bidding of the prophet Oded (2 (hr<m xxvin 15) Here 
was fought the last fight between the B ibyionians and Zede- 
kiah, wherein the kingdom of Judah came to an end (2 Kings 
XXV 5, Jer xxxix 5, In S) fn the New Testament Jericho 
IS connected with the well known stories of Bar-Tiinacus 
(Matt XX 2Q, Mark x 46, Taikc xviii 35) and Zaeihaeus 
(T like xix i) and with the good SamariUn (Luke x 30) 

Iho extra Hit)licr>l bistoty of [cricho is as disastions as aie the 
records pit served in the Scriptures Bacchides, the geneial of the 
Syiians, captured and fortified it (i Mace ix 50), Anstobuhis 
(Jos Af?t XIV i 2) also took it, Pornpey (ib XIV iv i) encamped 
here on his way to Jerubalem I before llcrod its inhabitants ran 
away (lb XIV xv 3) as they did b< fore Vespasian IV vm 7) 

The K a on of this lack of w ai like q 11 1 ht'v was no doubt the cncrvatinj^ 

< fleet of the f^rt it lu it of the dtpitssuni in which tru cit\ lies, which 
I s the same effect on the handful c f dttnadtd hum vnity that still 
omipios the anc»cnt sitt 

lew places in Palestine aie mon fertile It was the city of 
palm tices of the ancunt iccord ol the LraclOe invasion preserved . 
iM part in Ju<L 1 lO, and Josephus sp( iks 01 its iruitiulncss 
with c ithusiasm {IVar^ IV S, 3) Even now with every poasibh 
hindrance m the way of cultivation it is an important centre of 
tniit-growing 

Ihe modern er Riha is a poor squalid village of, it is cstmiatid, 
ibout 300 inhabitants !t 1 not tiuilt exactly on the ancient site 
indeed, the site ot J^ncho has shifted several tiniis The mound 
of Tell (s-Sultan, non Llislia s honntain," north ot the modem 
vill ige, no doubt covers the Canaarnti town Ihcre aie two later 
sites, of Homan or Heiodian date, one noith, the other west, of this 
It was probildy the ciusadirs who cstablLshcd the modern site 
An old tower atlnbutcd to Hum is to be seen in the village, and in 
the surrounding mountain 1 nii many icmains of early mon isticism 
Aqueducts, ruaned sugar mills, and other rcmdirs of ancient mdusiTy 
abound m the ncighbourhocHi Ihe whole distiict is the private 
property of tlie sultan of Turkey In 1907-S the Canaanite Jericho 
was excavated under the direction ot Professor Scllm of Vicnni 

Stc “ The Germ"! E\c o ations at Jericho," Paf Exphr hui'l, 
Quart Staiem (1910), pp 34-68 

JERKIN, a short close-fitting j id ct, made usually of leather, 
and without sleeves, the Upital male upper garment of the 
1 6th and 17th centuries The ongin o^ the woid is unknown 
The Dutch word 'jurk, a child’s froik, often tc^ken as the source, 

IS modern and represents ne’tlier the sound nor the sense of the 
English word In architecture the teim ‘ jcrkin-roofed ” is 
applied, probably with some obscure connexion with the gai- 
ment, to a particular form of gable end, the gable being cut 
off half way up the roof and slopmg hick like a ‘ hipped roof ’ 
to the edge 

JEROBOAM (Heb yatoh'dm, appaiently “Am [Hhe elan, 
here perhaps a divine name] c^'iilends ”, LXX tcpo/ 3 o«/ot), the 
name of two kings m the Bible 

I The first king of (north) Israel after the disruption (sec 
Solomon) According to the traditions of his early life (i Kings 
XI 26 sqq and I XX), he was an Ephraimite who for his abilitv 
was placed over the forced lew of Ephraim and Manasseh 
Having subsequently incurred bubmon’s suspicions he fled to I 
Shishak, king of Egypt, and remained with him until Reho 
boun’s accession When the latter tame to be made king at 
SliLchem, the old religious centre (see Abimelech), hopes were 
entertained that a more lenient policy would be introduced 1 


^ But Rehoboam refused to depait from Solomon’s despotic rule, 
, and was tactless enough to send Adoniram, the overseer of the 
corvee He was stoned to death, and Rehoboam reahzmg 
the temper of ihe people fled to Jerusalem and prepared for 
war Jeroboam became the recognized leader of the northern 
tribes ' Conflicts oc c nrred (i Kings xiv 30), but no details are 
preserved except the late story of Rehoboam’s ^on Abijah 
in 2 Chron xiii Jeroboam^s chief achievemem was the forti- 
fication of Shecliem (his new capital) and of Penuel in east 
Jord in To counteract the influence of Jerusalem he established 
golden calves at Dan and Bethel, an act which to later ages was 
as gross a piece of wickedness as his rebellion against the legiti- 
mate dynasty of Judah No notice has survived of Shishak’s 
invasion of Israel (see Ri hobo am), and aftei a reign of twenty -two 
years Jeroboam was succeeded by Nadab, whose violent death 
two years later brought the whole house of Jeroboam to an end 

The History of the separation of Judah and Israel in the loth 
century b c was written from a strong religious standpoint at a 
date considerably later than the event itscU The visit of Ahijab 
to Shiloh (xi 29-^9), to announce syinboheally the lending of the 
kingdom, replaces some account of a rebellion in which Jeroboam 
“ lifted up his h ind " {v 27) against Solomon To such an account, 
not to the mcidenl of Ahijah and the cloak, his flight (v 40) is tne 
natural sequel The story of Ahijah s prophecy against Jeroboam 
(ch \iv ) 13 not in the original LXX, but mother version of the same 
narrative appears at \ii 24 (LXX), in which there is no reference 
to a previous j^roinise to Jeroboam through Ahijah, but the prophet 
IS mtioducod as a new character Further, in this version (xu 24'i 
the iiieidt nt of the teanng of the cloak is related of Shcinaiah and 
placed at the conv^ention of Siuchem Shcmaiah is the propl ct 
who eounselle I Rehoboam to jrfrain from war (xii 21-24), ^he in 
junction 13 opposed to viv 30, but appe irs to be intended to explain 
Rehoboara's failure to overcome north Isricl (See W R Smiih, 
Old Te^t in JfiViOi Church (2nd cd ), 117 sqq , Wiiuklei, Ute Test 
Untcrsuch 12 sqq , and j Skinner, Century Bible hwgs, pp 44 j sqq ) 

2 Jfroboam, son of Joash (2), a contemporary of Azariah, 
! king of Judah He was one of the greatest of the kings of 
Israel He succeeded m breaking the power of Damascus, 
which bad long been devastating his land, and extended his 
kingdom from IT im ith on the Orontes to th( Dead Sea The 
brief bununa.y of his ichievcments pieserved in 2 Kings xiv 23 
sqq may be supplemented by tlie original writing' of Amos and 
Ilosca ^ Ihere appears to be an allusion in Amos vi 13 to 
the recovery of Ashteroth-Karnaim and I odebar m E Jordan, 
and the conquest of Moab (Isa xv seq ) is often asciibcd to 
Ihio reign Aftei a period of prosperity, internal distuibances 
broke out and the northern kingdom hastened to its fall Jero- 
boam v.as succeeded by his son /eibanah, who after six months 
was killed at Ibleam (so read in 2 Kings xv 10, cf ix 27, 
murder of Ahaziah) by Sh ilium the son of Jabesh —t e possibly 
of Jcibesh-Gilead — who a month later fell to M* nahein (qv) 
fuithcr, Ji£ws ^^7, 9 and 12, 13 A C ) 

JEROME, ST (Hieronymus, m full Eusebius Sophronius 
Hieronymus) (r 340-420), was bom at Sindo (modern 
Stngau ?), a town on the border of Dalmatia fronting Pannonia 
destroyed by the Goths in a d 377 What is known of Jerome 
has mostly been rec overed from his own wi itmgs He appears to 
have been born about 340, his parents were Christians, orthodox 
though living among people mostly Arians and wealthy 
He was at first educated at home, Bonosus, a life-long friend, 
sharing his yvmthful studies, and wms afterwards sent to Rome 
Donatub taught him grammar and explained the Latin poets 
Victorinus taught him rhetoric He attended the law-court'^, 
and listened to the Roman advocates pleading in the Forum 
He went to the schools of philosophy and heaid lectures on 
Plato, Diogenes, CTitomachus and Carneades, the (onjunction 
of names shows how philosophy had become a dead tradition 

1 On the valiant traditions in tin HebrevN text and the SeptuaginL, 
sec the commentanes on Kinps 

I ®See also Jonah In 2 Kings ^\iv 28, Hamath, which had 
belonged to Judah ' (H V ) is incorrect, Winckler {Ke^linschrift v 
Alte Test , 2nd od , 262) suspects a reference to Israel's overlordship 
in Judah, Burney {Heb / ext of Kings) reads how he fought with 
I Damascus ind how he turned away the wrath of Yahweh from 
I Isiael ", also Cnev Bib col 2400 n 4, uid the commentanes 
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His Sundays were sp>ent in the catacombs m discovering graves 
of the martyrs and deciphering mscriptions Pope Liberius 
baptized him in 360, three years later the news of the death of 
the emperor Julian came to Rome, and Christians felt relieved 
from a great dread 

When his student days were over Jerome returned to Stride, 
but did not stay there long His character v\ as foi med He was 
a scholar, with a scholar’s tastes and cravings for knowledge, 
easily excited, bent on scholarly discoveries From Stndo he 
went to Aquileia, where he formed some friendships among 
the monks of the large monastery, notably with Rufinus, with 
whom he was destined to quarrel bitterly over the question of 
Origen’s orthodoxy and worth as a commentator , for Jerome was 
a man who always sacrificed a fnend to an opinion, and when he 
changed sides in a contioversy expected his acquaintances to 
follow him From Aquileia he went to Gaul (366“37o), visiting 
in turn the principal places in that country, from Narbonne 
and Toulouse m the south to Treves on the north-east frontier 
He stayed some time at Treves studying and observing, and it 
was there that he first began to think seriously upon sacred 
things From Treves he returned to Stndo, and from Stndo 
to Aquileia He settled down to literary work in Aquileia 
(3/0-373) and composed there his first original tract, De muliere 
septtes percussa, in the form of a letter to his fnend Innocentius 
Some dispute caused him to leave Aquileia suddenly , and with a 
few companions, Innocentius, Evagnus, and Hchodorus being 
among them, he started for a long tour in the East The epistL 
to Rufinus (3rd in Vallarsi’s enumeration) tells us the route 
They went through Thrace, visiting Athens, Bithynia, Galatia, 
Pontus Cappadocia and Cilicia, to Antioch, Jerome observing 
and making notes as they went lie was interested 111 the 
theological disputes and schisms in Galatia, in the two lan- 
guages spoken in Cilicia, &c At Antioch the party remained 
some time Innocentius died of j fcvei, and Jerome was 
dangerously ill This illness induced a spiritual change, and he 
resolved to renounce whatever kept bun back from God Hi-> 
greatest temptation was the stvuK of the literature of pxgan 
Rome In a dream Christ reproached him with caring more 
to be a Ciceronian than a Christian He disliked tlie uncouth 
style of the Scriptures “ O Lord,” he pra>ed, ” thou kuowest 
that whenever I have and study secular MSS I deny thee,” 
and he made a resolve henceforth to devote his scholarship to 
the Holy Scripture “ David was to be hericcloi th his Simonides, 
Pindar and Alcaeus, his Flaccus, Catullus and Seveius 
Fortified by these resolves he betook himself to a heimit life m 
the wastes of Chakis, SE from Antioch (373 379) Chilcis 
was the Thebaid of Syria Great numbeis of monks, each in 
solitary c ell, spent lonely lives, scorched by the sun, ill-clad and 
scantily fed, pondering on portions of Sc ripture or copying MSS 
to serve as objects of meclitatiori Jerome at once set himself 
to such scholai ly work as the place alToided He discovered and 
copied MSS , and began to study Hebrew Iheic also he wrote 
the life of St Paul of Thebes, probably an imaginary tale embody- 
ing the facts of the monkish life aiound him Just then the 
Melctian schism, which arose over the relation of the orthodox 
to Arian bishops and to those baptized by Anans, distressed 
tlic church at Antioch (see Meletius of An iioch), and Jerome as 
usual eagerly joined the fray Here as elsewhere he had but one 
rule to guicle him in matters of doctrine and discipline — the 
piactice of Rome and the West, for it is singular ^0 see how 
Jerome, who is daringly original m points of scholarly criticism, 
was a ruthless partisan m all other matters, and, having dis- 
covered what was the Western practice, he set tongue and pen 
to work with his usual bitterness {AltercaHo luctfenam et 
orthodoxi) 

At Antioch m 379 he was ordained presbyter From there he 
went to Constantinople, where he met with the great Eastern 
scholar and theologian Gregory of Nazianzus, and with his aid 
tried to perfect himself in Greek I he result of his studies there 
was the translation of the Chromcort of Eusebius, with a con- 
tinuation ^ of twenty -eight homilies of Origen on Jeremiah and 
^ Cf Schocne b critical edition (Bdlin, 1H66, S75) 
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Ezekiel, and of nine homilies of Ongen on the visions of 
Isaiah 

In 381 Meletius died, and Pope Damasus mterfcied in the 
dispute at Antioch, hoping to end it Jerome was called to 
Rome m 382 to give help m the matter, and was made secretary' 
dunng the investigation His work brought him into mlei- 
course with this great pontiff, v no soon saw what he could b( t 
do, and how his vast scholarship might be made of use to the 
church Damasus suggested to him to revise the Old Latin ” 
translation of the Bible, and to this task he henceforth devoted 
his great abilities At Rome were published the Gospels (with 
a dedication to Pope Damasus, an \planatoi) introduction, 
and the canons of Eusebius), the rest of the New Testament 
and the verson of the Psalms fiom the Septuagmt known as the 
Psaltenum romanumy which was followed {c 388) by the Psal- 
teriuvt galltcanumy based on the Hexaplar Greek text These 
scholarly labours, however, did not take up his whole time, and 
It was almost impossible for Jerome to be long tinywhere without 
getting into a dispute He was a zeabus defender of that 
monastic hfc which was ])eginning to take such a large place 
in the church of ihe 4th ccntuiy, and he found enthusiastic 
disciples among the Roman ladies A number of widows and 
maidens met together in the house of Marulla to study the 
Senptures with him , he taught them Hebi ew, and preached the 
virtues of the celibate life His ai guments ancl exhortations may 
be gathered from many of his epistles nid fr m his tract Adversus 
Helvtdiuhty in which he defends the perpetual virgin ty of Mary 
against Hclvidius, who maintained that she bore children to 
Joseph His influence over these ladies alairncd their relatives 
and excited the suspicions of the regiiUr priesthood and of the 
populace, but whilt Pope Damasus lived Jerome remained secure 
Damasus died, howcvci, in and was succccde 1 bv Sincius, 
who did not show much friendship for feiomt He found it 
expedient to leave Rome, and set out fc r the East in 38^ His 
letters (especially Ep 45) are full of outrnes aga nst his enemies 
and ot indignant protestations that he had done nothing un- 
becoming a Christian, that he had taken no money, nor gift', 
great imr small, that he had no delight in silken attire sparkling 
gems or gold ornaments, that no matron moved him unless by 
penitence md fasting, &c His route is given in the third book ht 
Rufinum^ he went by Rhee'ium and Cyprus, where he was enter- 
tained by Bishop Epiphanius to Antioch I here he was joined 
by two wealthy Roman ladies, Paula, a widow, and Eustochium, 
her daughter, one of Jerome’s Hebrew students ihey came 
accompanied b> a bind of Romm maidens vowed to live a 
celibate life in a nunnery m Palestine Ac( ompanicd by these 
ladies jeiomc made the tour of P destine, carefully noting with 
a scholar’s keenness the various places mentioned in TIoly 
Scripture The results of this journey may be traced in his 
translation with emendations of the book of Fusebius on the 
situation and names of Hebrew jjlarcs, wiittcn probably three 
years attei wards, w^hen he had ‘icttlcd down at Bethlehem 
From Palestine ferome and his companions went to Egypt 
remaining some time m Alexandria, and they visited the con- 
vents of the Nil nan desert Jerome’s mind was evidently full 
of anxiety about his translation of the Old I es’ ament, for we find 
him in his letters reco’*dmg the conversations he had with Icirned 
men about disputed readings and doubtful renderings, the blind 
Didymus of Alexandria whom he heard nterpreting Hosca, 
appeals to have been most useful When tney returned to 
Palestine they all settled at Bethlehem, where Paula built femr 
monasteries, three for nuns and one for monks She was at the 
head of the nunneries until her death in 404, when Eustochium 
succeeded her, Jerome presided over the fourth monastery 
Here he did mo^t of his literary work and, throwing as’de his 
unfinished plan of a tnnslation from Origen’s Hexaplar text, 
translated the Old Testament directly from the Hebrew, with 
the aid of Jewish scholars He mentions a rahb from Lydda, 
a rabbi from Tiberias, and above all rabbi Ben Anina, who 
came to him bv night secretly for fear of the Jews Jerome 
wag not familiar enough with Hebrew to be able to dispense with 
such assistance, and he makes the synagogue responsible for the 
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accuracy of his version “ Let him who would challenge aught 
m this translation,” he says, “ ask the Jews ” I he result of all 
this labour was the Latin translation of the Scriptures which, 
in spite of much opposition from the more conservative party in 
the church, afterwards became the Vulgate or authorized ver- 
sion, but the Vulgate as we have it now is not exactly Jerome’s 
Vulgate, for it suffered a good deal from changes made under the 
influence of the older translations , the text became very corrupt 
during the middle ages, and in particular all the Apocrypha, 
except Tobit and Judith, which Jerome translated from the 
Chaldee, were added from the older \ersions (bee ^Bible 
O T Versions ) 

Notwithstanding the labour involved in translating the 
Scriptures, Jerome found time to do a great deal of hterary work, 
and also to indulge in violent controversy Earlier in life he 
had a great admiration for Origen, and translated many of his 
works, and this lasted after he had settled at Bethlehem, for in 
389 he translated Ongen’s homilies on Luke, but he came to 
change his opinion and wrote violently against two admirers of 
the great Alexandrian scholar, John, bishop of Jerusalem, and 
his own former fnend Rufinus 

At Bethlehem also he found time to finish Didymt de sptriiu 
^ancto liber ^ a translation begun at Rome at the request of Pope 
Damasus, to denounce the ^^evival of Gnostic heresies by Jovin- 
lanus and Vigilantius {Adv Jovtmanum lib U and Contra 
Vigtlanltum Itber), and to repeat his admiration of the hermit 
life in his VitaS Hilartoms eremttae.m his Vita Malchi monacht 
captivi, in his translations of the Rule of St Pachomius (the 
Benedict of Egypt), and in his S Pachomn et 6 Theodonct 
eptstolae et verba mysttca lie also wrote at Bethlehem De virts 
illustribus stve de scnptoribus ecclestasticis, a church history in 
biographies, ending with the life of the author, De nomintbus 
HebratetSj compiled from Philo and Origen , and De situ et nomini- 
bus locorum Hebratcoruni ^ At the same place, too, he wrote 
Quaestiones Hebraicae on Genesis,^ and a series of commentaries 
on Isaiah, Jeremiah, Ezekiel, Daniel, the Twelve Minor Prophets, 
^latthew and the Epistles of St Paul About 394 Jerome came 
to know Augustme, for whom he held a high regard He 
engaged in the Pelagian controversy with more than even his 
usual bitterness {Dialogt contra pelagianos) ^ and it is said that 
the violence of his invective so provoked his opponents that an 
armed mob attacked the monastery, and that J erome was forced 
to flee and to remain in concealment for nearly two years He 
returned to Bethlehem m 418, and after a lingering illness died 
on the 30th of September 420 

Jerome “ is one of the few Fathers to whom the title of Saint 
appears to have been given in re( cjgnition of services rendered to 
the Church rather than for eminent sanctity He is the great 
Christian scholar of his age, rather than the profound theologian 
or the wise guide of souls ” His great work was the Vulgate, 
but his achievements in othei fields would have sufficed to dis- 
tinguish him His commentaries are valuable because of his 
knowledge of Greek and Hebrew, his varied interests, and his 
comparative freedom from allegory To him we owe the dis- 
tinction between canonical and apocryphal writings, in the 
Prologus Galeatus prefixed to his version of Samuel and Kings, he 
says that the church reads the Apocrypha “ for the edification of 
the people, not for confirming the authority of ecclesiastical doc- 
trines ” He was a pioneer in the fields of patrology and of bib- 
lical archaeology In controversy he was too fond of mingling 
personal abuse with legitimate argument, and this weakness 
mars his letters, which were held in high admiration in the early 
middle ages, and are valuable for their history of the man and 
his times Luther in his Table Talk condemns them as dealing 
only with fasting, meats, virginity, &c “ If he only had insisted 
upon the works of faith and performed them ! But he teaches 
nothing either about faith, or love, or hope, or the works of 
faith ” 

^ Compare the critical edition of these two works in Lagardc s 
Onoma^tica sacra (Gottmg 1870) 

^ Sec Lagarde*s edition appended to his Genesis Graece (Leipzig, 
1868) 


Editions of the complete works Erasmus (9 vols , Basel, 1516- 
1520), Mar V^ctorius, bishop of Kicti (9 vols , Rome, 1565-1572), 
F Calixtus and A Tnbbechovius (12 vols , I^rankfort and Leipzig, 
1684-1690) , J Martianay (5 vols , incomplete Benedictine ed , 
Pans, 1693-1706), D Vallarsi (11 vols, Verona, 1734-1742), the 
best, Migne, Pa/ro/ Se> Lat (xxii -xxix ) 'IYiq D e vtris tllust 
edited by Herding in 1879 A selection is given in translation by 
W H I rcmantle, Select Library of Nicene and Post Nicene Fathers,*^* 
2nd series, vol m (New York, 1893) Biographies arc prehxcd to 
most of the abov e editions See also lives by F Z Collombet (Pans 
and Lyons, 1844), O Zocldcr (Gotha, 1865), E L Cutis (London, 
1878), C Martin (London, 1888), P Largent (Pans, 1898), F \V 
Farrar, Lives of the Fathers ^ 11 150-297 (Edinburgh, 1889) 

Additional htcraturc is cited in Hauck-Herzog's Realencyk fur 
plot Theol Mil 42 

JEROME, JEROME KLAPKA (1859- ), English author, 

was bom on the 2nd of May 1859 He was educated at the 
philological school, Marylebone, London, and was by turns 
clerk, schoolmaster and actor, before he settled down to journal- 
ism He made his reputation as a humorist m 1889 
Thoughts of an Idle Fellow and Three Men in a Boat, and 
from 1892 to 1897 he was co-editor of The Idler with Robert 
Barr At the same time he was also the editor of To-Day \ 
one-act play of his, Barbara, was produced at the Globe theatre 
in 1886, and was followed by many others, among them Sunset 
(1888), Wood Barrow Farm {i%(^\), The Passing of the Third Floor 
Bach (1907) Among his later books are Letters to Clonnda 
(1898), The Second Thoughts of an Idle Fellow (1898), Three Men 
on the Bummel {ic)oo), Tommy and Co (1904), They and I (1909) 

JEROME OP PRAGUE (d 1416), an early Bohemian church- 
reformer and friend of John Hus Jerome’s part m the Hussite 
movement was formerly much overrated Very little is known 
of his early years He is stated to have belonged to a noble 
Bohemian family ^ and to have been a few years younger than 
Hus After beginning his studies at the university of Prague, 
where he never attempted to obtain any ecclesiastical office, 
Jerome proceeded to Oxford in 1 398 There he became greatly 
impressed by the writings of Wydiffe, of whose Diclogus and 
Trialogus he made copies Always inclined to a roving life, he 
soon proceeded to the university of Pans and afterwards con- 
tinued his studies at Cologne and Heidelberg, returning to 
Prague in 1407 In 1403 he is stated to have undertaken a 
journey to Jerusalem At Pans his open advocacy of the views 
of Wycliffe brought him into conflict with John Gerson, chan- 
cellor of the university In Prague Jerome soon attracted 
attention by his advanced and outspoken opinions He gave 
great offence also by exhibiting a portrait of Wycliffe in his room 
Jerome was soon on terms of friendship with Hus, and took part 
in all the controversies of the university When in 1408 a 
French embass) arrived at KutnA Hora, the residence of King 
Wenceslaus of Bohemia, ard proposed that the papal schism 
should be terminated by the refusal of the temporal authorities 
further to recognize either of the rival popes, Wenceslaus sum- 
moned to Kutnd Hora the members of the university The 
Bohemian magistn spoke strongly in favour of the French pro- 
posals, while the Germans maintained their allegiance to the 
Roman pope, Gregory XII The re-organization of the univer- 
sity was also discussed, and as Wenceslaus for a time favoured 
the Germans, Hus and Jerome, as leaders of the Bohemians, 
incurred the anger of the king, who threatened them with death 
by fire should they oppose his will 

In 1410 Jerome, who had incurred the hostility of the arch- 
bishop of Prague by his speeches in favour of Wycliffe’s teaching, 
went to Ofen, where King Sigismund of Hungary resided, and, 
though a layman, preached before the king denouncing strongly 
the rapacity and immorality of the clergy Sigismund shortly 
afterwards received a letter from the archbishop of Prague con- 
taining accusations against Jerome He was imprisoned by 
order of the king, but does not appear to have been detained 
long m Hungary Appearing at Vienna, he was again brought 

The statement that Jerome's -family name was Faulfiss, is 
founded on a misunderstood passage of Aeneas Sylvius, Htstortca 
Bohemtea Aeneas Sylvius names as one of the early Bohemian 
reformers a man genet e nobtlts, ex domo quam Putridt Ptsets 
vacant ** This was erioneously believed to refer to Jerome 
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before the ecclesiastical authorities He was accused of spreading 
Wy cliff e’s doctrines, and his general conduct at Oxford, Pans, 
Cologne, Prague and Ofen was censured Jerome vowed that 
he would not leave Vienna till he had cleared himself from the 
accusation of heresy Shortly afterwards he seci etly left V lenna, 
declaring that this promise had been forced on him He went 
first to Vottau m Moravia, and then to Prague In 1412 the 
representatives of Pope Gregory XII publicly offered indul- 
gences for sale at Prague, wishing to raise money for the pope’s 
campaign against Kmg Ladislaus of Naples, an adherent of the 
antipope of Avignon Contrary to the wishes of the archbishop 
of Prague a meetmg of the members of the university took place, 
at which both Hus and Jerome spoke strongly against the sale 
of mdulgences The fiery eloquence of Jerome, which is noted 
by all contemporary writers, obtained for him gi eater success 
even than that of Hus, particularly among the younger students, 
who conducted him in tnumph to his dwelling-place Shortly 
afterwards Jciome proceeded to Poland — it is said on the invita- 
tion of King Wladislaus His courtly manners and his eloquence 
here also caused him to become very popular, but he again met 
with strong opposition from the Roman Church While travel- 
ling with the grand-duke Lithold of Lithuania Jerome took part 
in the religious services of the Greek Orthodox Church 

During his stay in northern Europe Jerome received the news 
that Hus had been summoned to appear before the council of 
Constance He wrote to his fiiend advising him to do so and 
adding that he would also proceed there to afford him assistance 
Contrary to the advice of Hus he arrived at Constance on the 
4th of April 1415 Advised to fly immediately to Bohemia, he 
succeeded m reaching Hirschau, only 25 m from the Bohemian 
frontier He was here arrested and brought back in chains to 
Constance, where he was examined by judges appointed by the 
council His courage failed him in prison and, to regain his 
freedom, he renounced the doctrines of Wycliffe and Hus He 
declared that Hus had been justly executed and stated m a letter 
addressed on the 12th of August 1415 to Lacek, lord of Kravdr— 
the only literary document of Jerome that has been preserved — 
that “ the dead man (Hus) had written many false and harmful 
things ” Full confidence was not placed in Jerome’s recantation 
He claimed to be heard at a general meetmg of the council, and 
this was granted to him He now again maintained all the theo- 
ries which he had formerly advocated, and, after a trial that 
lasted only one day, he was condemned to be burnt as a heretic 
The sentence was immediately carried out on the 30th of May 
1416, and he met his death with fortitude As Poggio Braccio- 
Imi writes, “ none of the Stoics with so constant and brave a soul 
endured death, which he (Jerome) seemed rather to long for ” 
Ihe eloquence of the Italian humanist has bestowed a not 
entirely merited aureole on the memory of Jerome of Prague 

See all works dealing with Hus, and indeed all histones of Bohemia 
contain detailed accounts of the career of Jerome The Lives of 
John Wichffe, Lord Cobham^ John Huss, Jerome of Prague and Ztika 
by William Gilpin (London, 1765) still has a certain value (L ) 

JERROLD, DOUGLAS WILLIAM (1803-1857), English 
dramatist and man of letters, was born in london on the 3rd 
of January 1803 His father, Samuel Jerrold, actor, was at that 
time lessee of the little theatre of Wilsby near Cranbrook in Kent, 
but in 1807 he removed to Sheerness I here, among the blue- 
jackets who swarmed m the port during the war with France, 
Douglas grew into boyhood He occasionally took a child’s 
part on the stage, but his father’s profession had little attraction 
for the boy In December 1813 he joined the guardship 
“ Namur,” where he had Jane Austen’s brother as captain, and he 
served as a midshipman until the peace of 18 15 He saw nothing 
of the war save a number of wounded soldiers from Waterloo, 
but till his dying day there lingered traces of his early passion for 
the sea The peace of 1815 ruined Samuel Jerrold, there was 
no more prize money On the 1st of January 1816 he removed 
with his family to London, where the ex-midshipman began the 
world again as a printer’s apprentice, and m 1819 became a com- 
positor in the printing-office of the Sunday Monitor Several 
short papers and copies of verses by him had already appeared 
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in the sixpenny magazines, and one ev ening he dropped into the 
editor’s box a criticism of the opera Der Fretschutz Next 
morning he received his own copy to set up, together with a 
flattering note from the editor, requesting further contributions 
from the anonymous author Thenceforward Jerrold was en- 
gaged in journalism In 1821 a comedy that he had composed 
in his fifteenth yeai was brought out at Sadler’s Wells theatre, 
under the title More Frightened than Hurt Other pieces 
followed, and in 1825 he was engaged for a few pounds weekly 
to produce dramas and farces to the order of Davidge of the 
Coburg theatre In the autumn of 1824 the “ little Shake- 
speare in a camlet cloak,” as he was called, married Maiy Swann, 
and, while he was engaged with the drama at night he was 
steadily pushing his way as a journalist For a short while he 
was part proprietor of a small Sunday newspaper In 1829, 
through a quarrel with the exacting Davidge, Jerrold left the 
Coburg, and his three-act melodrama, Black-eyed Susan , or, All 
in the Downs, was brought out by R W Elhston at the Surrey 
theatre The success of the piece was enormous With its 
fret gallant sea-flavour, it took the town by storm, and ” all 
London went over the water to see it ” Elhston made a fortune 
by the piece, T P Cooke, who played William, made his repu- 
tation, Jerrold received about £60 and was engaged as dramatic 
author at five pounds a week But his fame as a dramatist 
was achieved In 1830 it was proposed that he should adapt 
something from the French for Drury I^ne “ No,” was his 
reply, “ I shall come into this theatre as an original dramatist 
or not at all ” The Bride of Ludgate (December 8, 1831) 
was the first of a number of his plays produced at Drury Lane 
The other patent houses threw their doors open to him also (the 
Adelphi had already done so), and in 1836 Jerrold became co- 
manager of the Strand theatre with W J Hammond, his biother- 
in-law The venture was not successful, and the partnership 
was dissolved While it lasted Jerrold wrote his only tragedy, 
The Painter of Ghent, and himself appeared in the title-role, with- 
out any very marked success He continued to wTite sparkling 
comedies till 1854, the date of his last piece. The Heart of Gold 

Meanwhile he had won his way to the pages of numerous 
periodicals — before 1830 of the second-rate magazines only, but 
after that to those of more importance He was a contributor 
to the Monthly Magazine, Blackwood's, the New Monthly, and 
the Athenaeum To Punch, the publication which of all others 
IS associated with his name, he contributed from its second 
number in 1841 till within a few days of his death He founded 
and edited for some time, though with mdiffeient success, thf 
Illuminated Magazine, Jerrold' s Shilling Magazine, and Douglas 
Jerrold' s Weekly Newspaper, and under his editorship Lloyd' 'i 
Weekly Newspaper rose from almost nonentity to a circulation of 
182,000 The history of his later years is little more than a 
catalogue of his literary productions, interrupted now and again 
by brief visits to the Continent or to the country Douglas 
Jerrold died at his house, Kilbum Priory, m London, on the 
8th of June 1857 

Jerrold ’s figure was small and spare, and in later years bowed 
almost to deformity His features were strongly marked and 
expressive from the thin humorous lips to the keen blue eyes 
gleaming from beneath the shaggy eyebrows He was brisk and 
active, with the careless bluffness of a sailor Open and sincere, 
he concealed neither his anger nor his pleasure, to his simple 
frankness all polite duplicity was distasteful The cynical side 
of his nature he kept for his writings, in private life his hand ^\as 
always open In politics Jerrold was a Liberal, and he gave eager 
sympathy to Kossuth, Mazzini and Louis Blanc In social 
politics especially he took an eager part, he never tired of de- 
claiming against the horrors of war, the luxury of bishops, and 
the iniquity of capital punishment 

Douglas Jerrold is now perhaps better known from his reputa- 
tion as a brilliant wit in conversation than from his writings As 
a dramatist he was very popular, though his plays have not kept 
the stage He dealt with rather humbler forms of social life 
than had commonly been represented on the boards He was 
one of the first and certainly one of the most successful of those 
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who in defence of the native English drama endeavoured to 
stem the tide of translation from the French, which threatened 
early m the 19th century altogether to drown original native 
talent His skill in construction and his mastery of epigram 
ind bnlhant dialogue are well exemplified in his comedy, Time 
Works Wonders fHaymarket, Apnl 26, 1845) The t^es and 
sketches which form the bulk of Jerrold’s collected works 
vary much in skill and mterest, but, although there are 
evident traces of their having been composed from week to 
week, they aie always marked by keen satirical obseivation 
and pungent wit 

Among the best known of bis numerous works are Men of 
Lharacitr (18^8), mcludmg Job Pippm The man who couidn t 
help it," and other sketches of the same kind, Cakes and Ale {2 vols , 
1842), a collection of short papers and whimsical stones^ some more 
seriou novels — The Stoty 0} a heather \i844), The Chromcle<: of 
Clcvernook (i8|<j), A Man made of Money (1849!, and Gtle^ and 
James (1851) , and various senes of papers reprinted from Punch—- 
PuHch s Letters to hts Son (1843), Punch's Complete Letter-writer 
(1845), and the famous Mis Caudle s Curtain Lectures (1846) 

See W B Jcrrold, Life and Remains of Douglas Jerrold (1859) 

A collected edition of his writings appeared in 1851-1854, and The 
Works of Douglas Jerrold, with a memoir by his son, W B Jerrold, 
m 1863-1864, but neither 13 complete Among the numerous 
selections from his talcs and witticisms are two edited by his grand- 
son, Waltei Jerr:)ld, Bons Mots of Charles Dickens and Douglas 
Jerrold (new ed 1904), and The Essays of Douglas Jerrold (1903) 
illustrated by II M Brock See also The Wit and Opinions of Douglas 
Jerrold (1858), edited by W B Jcrrold 

His eldest son, William Bianch\rd Jerrojh (1826-1884), 
EngLsh journalist and author, was bom in London on the 23rd 
of Dei ember 1826, and abandoning the artistic career for whuh 
he was educated, began newspaper work at an early age there 
He was appointed Crystal Palace commissioner to Sweden m 
1853, and wrote A Brage-Eeaher mth the Swedes (1854) on his 
return In 1855 he was sent to the Pans exhibition as corre- 
spondent for bevcral London papers, and from that time he lived 
much in Pans In 1857 he succeeded his father as editor of 
Lloyd* s Weekly Newspaper, a post which he held for twenty-six 
years Dunng the Civil War in Amenc a he strongly supported 
the North, and several of his leading articles were reprinted and 
placarded in New York by the federal government He was the 
founder and president of the English branch of the international 
literary association for the assimilation of copyright laws 
Four of his plays were successfully produced on the London stage, 
the popular farce Cool as a Cucumber (Lyceum, 1851) being the 
best known His French experiences resulted in a number of 
books, most important of which is his Life of Napoleon III 
(1874) He was occupied m writing the biography of Gustave 
Dor 4 , who had illustrated several of his books, when he died on 
the loth of March 1884 

Among his books are A Story of Social Distinction (1848), Life and 
Remains of Douglas Jerrold (1859), Up and Down %n the World {186J), 
The Children of Luteha (iSb^), Cent per Cent At Home in Pans 

(1871), 1 he Best cj all {rood C ompany (1871-1873) and The Life of 
Gecfge Crutkshank (iHBz) 

JERRY, a short form of the name Jeremiah, applied to various 
common objects, and more particularly to a machine for finishing 
cloth Ihe expression “ jerry-built '' is applied to houses built 
badly and of inferior materials, and run up by a speculative 
buiWer I here seems to be no foundation for the assertion that 
this expression was occasioned by the work of a firm of Liverpool 
builders named Jerry 

JERSEY, EARLS OF. Sir Edward Villiers (c 1656-1711), 
son of Sir Edward Villiers (1620-1689), of Richmond, Surrey, 
was created Baron Vilhers and Viscount V^iUiers m 1691 and earl 
of Jersey in 1607 His grandfather, Sir Edward Vilhers (c 1585- 
1626), master of the mint and president of Mun‘>ter, was half- 
brother of Cieorge Vilhers, ist duke of Buckingham, and 
of Christopher Vilhers, ist earl of Anglesey; his sister was 
Elizabeth Vilhers, the mistress of William III , and after- 
wards countess of Orkney Vilhers was knight-raarshal of 
the royal household in succession to his father , master of the 
horse to Queen Mary, and lord chamberlain to William HI and 
Queen Anne In 1696 he represented his country at the congress 
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of Ryswick, he was amhassadoi at the Hague, and after becoming 
an earl was ambassador m Pans In 1699 he was made secretary 
of state for the southern department, and on three occasions he 
was one of the lords justices of England In 1704 he was dis- 
missed from office b> Anne, and after this event he was concerned 
in some of the Jacobite schemes He died on the 25th of August 
1711 Ihe 2nd earl was his son William (c 1682-1721), an 
adherent of the exiled house of Stuart, and the 3rd earl was the 
latter’s son William (d 1769), who succeeded his kinsman John 
Fitzgerald (c 1692-1766) as 6th Viscount Grandison Ihe 3rd 
earl’s son, George Bussy, the 4th earl (1735-1805), held several 
positions at the court of George III , ancl on account of his 
courtly manners v^as Cidled the “ prince of Maccaronies ’ The 
4th earl’s son, George, 5th earl of Jersev (1773-1859), one of the 
most celebrated fox hunters of his time and a successful owner 
ot racehorses, mamed barah Sophia (1785-1867), daughter of 
John Fane, loth carl of Westmorland, and granddaughter of 
Robert Child, the banker She inherited her grandfather’s 
great wealth, including his interest in Child’s bank, and with her 
husband took the name of Child-Villiers Since this time the 
connexion of the earls of Jersey with Child’s bank has been main- 
tained Victor Albert George Child-Villiers (b 1845) ^succeeded 
his father Geoige Augustus (1808-1859), 6th earl, wbo had only 
held the title for three wcelvs, as 7th earl of Jersey in 1859 
This nobleman was governor of New South Wales from 1890 
to 1893 

JERSEY, the largest of the Channel Islands, belonging to 
Great Britain Its chief town, St Hclur, on the south coast of 
the island, is in 49° 12' N , 2° /' W , 105 m S by E of Portland 
Bill on the English coast, and 24 m from the French coast to the 
east Jersey is the southernmost of the more important islands 
of the group It is of oblong form with a length of 10 m from 
east to west and an extreme breadth of 6J m 1 he area is 28,717 
acres, or 45 sq m Pop (1901), 52,576 

The island 1 caches its greatest elevation (nearly 500 ft ) in the 
north, the land rising sharply from the north coast, and displaying 
bold and picturesque cliffs towards the sea The cast, south 
and west coasts consist of a succession of large open bays, shallow 
and ro(.ky, with marshy or sandy shores separated by rocky head 
lands The principal bays are Grdve au Lan^ons, Gr^vc dc 
Lecq, St John’s and Bouley Bays on the north coast, St Cathe- 
rme’s ancl Grouville Bays on the east, St Clementes, St Aubin’s 
! and St Brelade’s Bays on the south, and St Ouen s Bay, the wide 
sweep of which occupies nearly the whole of the west coast 
1 he sea m many places has encrc^ached greatly on the land, and 
sand drifts have been found troublesome, especially on the west 
caiast The surface of the c ountry is broken by winding valleys 
having a general direction from north to south, and as they 
approach the south uniting so as to form small plains The 
lofty hedges which bound the small enclosures mto which Jersey 
IS divided, the trees and shrubbenes which line the roads and 
cluster round the uplands and m almost every nook of the valleys 
unutilized for pasturage or tillage, give the island a luxuriant 
appearance, nefutrahzmg the bare effect of th<» few sandy plains 
and sand-covered hills Fruits and flowers indigenous to warm 
climates grow freely in the open air Ihe land, under careful 
cultivation, is nch and productive, the soil bemg generally a 
deep loam, especially in the valleys, but in the west shallow, light 
and sand) Ihe subsoil is usually gra\cl, but in some parts an 
unfertile cla) Some two-thirds of ihe total area is under 
cultivation, great numbers of cattle being pastured, and much 
market gardening practised The potato crop is very hrge 
Ihe peasants take advantage of everv bit of wall and every 
isolated nook of ground for growing fruit trees Grapes are 
ripened under glass, oranges can be grown m sheltered situations, 
but the most common fruits are apples, which are used for cider, 
and pears A manure of burnt sca-weed (vratc) is generally 
used The pasturage is very rich, and is much improved by the 
application of this manure to the surface The breed of cattle 
is kept pure by stringent laws dgamst the importation of foreign 
animals The milk is used almost exclusively to manufacture 
butter fhe cattle are always housed in winter, but remain out 
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at night from May till October Ihere was formerly a small 
black breed of horses pec uliar to the island, but horses are now 
chiefly imported from Prance or LnglancJ l^igs are kept 
prmcipaily for local consumption, and only a few shtep arc 
reared Fish are not so plentiful as round the shores of Guernsey, 
but mackerel, turbot, cod, mullet and especially the conger eel 
are abundant at the Mmquiers Ihere is a large oyster bed 
between Jersey and France, but partly on account of over- 
dredgmg the supply is not so abundant as formeily There is 
a great vanety of other shell fish ihe fisheries, ship-building 
and boat-building employ many of the inhabitants Kelp and 
lodme are manufactured from sea- weed 1 he principal exports 
arc granite, fruit and vegetables (especially potatoes), butter 
and cattle, and the chief imports coal and artic les of human con- 
sumption Communications with England are maintained prin- 
cipally from Southampton and Weymouth, and theie are regular 
steamship services from Granville and St Malo on the Prench 
coast The feisey railway runs we^t from St Helicr round St 
Gubin’s Bay to bt Aubm, and contmues to Corbi^re at the south- 
western extremity of the island, and the Jersey eastern raihvay 
follows the southern and eastern t oasts to Gorcy 1 he island is 
intersected with a network of good roads 

Jersey is under a distinct and in seveial respei ts different form 
of administrative government from Guernsey <jid the smaller 
islands included in the bailiwick of Guernsey Imr its peculiar 
constitution, system of lustice, ecclesiastical arrangements and 
finance, see Channel Islands Ihere are twelve panshes, 
namely St Helier, Grouville, St Brclade, St Clement, bt John, 
St Laurence, St Martin, St Mary, St Ouen, St Peter, bt Savioiu 
and Innity Ihe population of the island nearly doubled 
between 1821 and 1901, but decreased from 54,518 to 52,576 
between 1891 and 1901 

Tlie histor)^ of Jersey is treated under Channel Islands 
Among objects of antiquarian interest, a cromlech ne.ir Mcmt 
Orgueil is the finest of several examples St Brelade’s church, 
probably the oldest m the island, dates from the 12th century, 
among the later churches St Heller’s, of the 14th centurv, may 
be mentioned There are also some very early chapels, con- 
sidered to date from the loth century or earlier, among these 
may be noted the Chapelle-^s-Pccheurs at St Brelade’s, and the 
picturesque chapel in the grounds of Hie manor of Rozel Ihe 
castle of Mont Orgueil, of which there are considerable remains, 
IS believed to be founded upon the site of a Roman stronghold, 
and a “ Caesar’s fort ” still forms a part of it 

JERSEY CITY, a city and the county-scat of Hudson county 
New Jersey, U b A , on a peninsula between the Idudson and 
Hackensack rivers at the N and between New York and Newark 
bays at the S , opposite lower Manhattan Island Pop (1890), 
163,003, (1900), 206,433, of whom 58,424 were foreign-bom 
(19,314 Iri.h, 17,375 German, 4642 English 3832 Italim, 1694 
Russian, 1690 Scottish, 1643 Russian Poles, 1445 Austrian) and 
3704 were negroes, (1910, census), 267,779 It is the eastern 
termmus of the Pennsylvania, the I^high Valley, the West Shore, 
the Central of New Jersey, the Baltimore & Ohio, the Northern 
of New Jersey (operated by the Erie), tin Erie, the New York, 
Susquehanna & Western, and the N( w Jersey & New York 
(controlled by the Ene) railways, the first three using the 
Pennsylvania station, and of the little-used Morris canal 
Jersey City is served by several mter-urban electric railways and 
by the tunnels of the Hudson & Manhattan railroad company to 
Dey St and to 33rd St and 6th Ave , New Yoik City, and it also 
has docks of several lines of Transatlantic and coast steamers 
The city occupies a land area of 14 3 sq m and has a water-front 
of about 12 m Bergen Hill, a southerly extension of the Pali- 
Mides, extends longitudinally through it from north to south 
At the north end this hill rises on the east side precipitously 
to a height of nearly 200 ft , on the west and south sides 
the slope is gradual On the crest of the hill is the fine 
Hudson County Boulevard, about 19 m long and 100 ft 
wide, extending through the city and county from north 
to south and passing through West Side Park, a splendid 
county park containing lakes and a 70-arre playground The 
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water-lront, especially on the east side, is given up to manu- 
facturing and shipping establishments In the hill section 
are the better lesidenccs, most of which are wooden and 
detached 

Ihe pnncipal buildings arc the city hall and the courthouse 
I here arc nine small city parks with an aggregate area of 39 i ac^'ts 
Ihc city has a public libiary containing (1907) 107,600 volumes 
and an lustoncal museum At the corner of Bergen Ave and 
forrest St. is the People's Palace, given 111 1904 by Joseph Milbank to 
the First Congregational church and contaimng a libr iry and reiding 
room, a gymnasium, bowling alleys, a billiaid-room, a rifle-range, 
a roof-garden, and an auditorium and thcalic, kindcigaiten classes 
arc held and an employment bureau is mamt-amed Among the 
educational institutions are the German American school, Has- 
brouck institute, St Aioysivs ac idemy (Komin Catholic) and St 
Peter's coU^e (Roman Cathohe) , and there aic good public schools 
Grain is sluppod to and from Jersey City in large quantitie*^, and in 
general t!ic city is an important shipping port, l:)cing included, 
however^ in the port of New York, no separalc statistics are avail- 
able jiierc are large slaughtering cstaolishmcnts, and fictones 
for the refining of sugar and for the manufacture of tobacco goods, 
s^ap and pcifumcry, lead pencils, iron and steel, railway cars, 
chemicals, rubber goods, silk ^oods, dressed lumber, and malt 
liquors The value of the city s manufactured products menaced 
fiom $37,376,3^2 in 1890 to $77,225,110 in 1900, or 106 0 m 
1905 the factory product alone was valued at $75,740,934, an 
increase of only 3 9 over the factory product in 1900 this small 
rate of increase being due very hrgcly to a decline in tne value of 
the products of the sugar and molasses refining industry The 
value of the wholesale sKtghlcnng and meat-packing product 
decreased from $1^,551,783 in 1880 and $11,350,511 m 1890 to 
^6,243,217 in 1900 — of this $5,708,763 represented wholesale 
slaughtenng alone, in 1905 the wholesale slaughleiing product was 
valued at $7,508,739 

In 1908 the assessed valuation ot the tity was $267,039,754 
rhe city is governed bv a board of aldermen and a mayor (elected 
biennially), who appoints most of the tflicials, the street and 
water board being the principal exception 

Jersey City when first incorporated was a small sandy penin 
sula (an island at high tide) known as Paulus Hook, directly 
opposite the lower end of Manhattan Island It had been a part 
ol the Dutch pitroonship of Pavonia gi anted to Michael Pauw 
in 1630 In 1633 the lir^t buildings were erected and for more 
than a century the Hook was occupied bv a small agricultural 
ind trading community In 1764 a new post route between 
New York and Philadelphia passed through what is now the city, 
and direcc ferry communication began with New York Early 
in the War of Independence Paulus Hook was fortified by the 
Amencans, but scon after the battle of Long Island they aban- 
doned It, and on the 23rd of September 1776 it was occupied by 
tile British On tlie morning of the 19th of August 1779 the 
British garrison was surpris^ by Major Henry Lee (“ Lght 
Horse Harry ”), who with about 500 men took 159 prisoners and 
lost only 2 killed and 3 wounded, one ot the most brilliant ex- 
ploits during the War of Independence In 1804 Paulus Hook, 
containmg 117 acres and having about 15 inhabitants, passed 
mto the possession of three enterprising New York lawyers, who 
laid it ou^ as a town und loimed an association for its government, 
which was incorporated as the “ associates of the Jersey com- 
p<iny ” In 1820 the town was incorporated as the City of Jersey, 
but it remained a part of the township of Bergen until 183^, when 
it was reincoi porated as a distinit municipality In 1851 the 
township of Van Vorst, founded m 1804 between Paulus Hook 
and Hoboken, was annexed In 1870 there were two annexa- 
tions to the south, the town of Bergen, the county -seat, whu h 
was founded m 1660, to the north-we^t, Hudson City, which 
had been separated from the township of North Bergen in 1852 
and incorporated as a city in 1855 Ihe town of Greenville, to 
the south, was annexed in 1873 

JERUSALEM (Ilcb Vcrusluifami, pronounced as 

a dual), the chief city of Palestine letters found at Tell cl- 
Amama m Egypt, written by an early ruler of Jerusalem, 
show that the name existeil under the form Urusalm, ic 
* City of Salim ” or “ City of Peace,” many years before the 
Israelites under Joshua entered Canaan The emperor Hadrian, 
when he rebuilt the city, (hanged the name to Aelia Capitolina 
The Arabs usually designate Jerusalem by names expressive of 
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holiness, such as Beit el Makdis and El Mukaddis or bnefls El 
Kuds, i e the Sanctuary 

Natural Topography — Jerusalem is situated m 3i°47' N and 35° 
15' b , m the hill country of southern Palestine, close to the watershed, 
at an average altitude of 2500 ft above the Mediterranean, and 3800 
ft above the level of the l>ead Sea Ihe city stands on a rocky 
plateau, \ hich projects southwaids from the main line of hills On 
the eaist the valley of the Kidron sepaiatcs this plateau from the 
ridge of the Mount of Ohves, vhich is loo to 200 ft higher, while the 
Wadi Er Rababi bounds Jerusalem on the west and south, meeting the 
Valley of Kidron near the lower pool of Siloam Both valleys fall 
rapidly as they approach the point of junction, which lies at a depth 
of more than 600 ft below the general valley of the plateau Ihe 
latter, which covers an area of about 1000 acres, has at the present 
tunc a fairly uniform surface and slopes gradually from the north to 
the south and east Ongmally, however, ils formation was very 
different, as it was intersected by a deep valley, called Tyropoeon 
by Josephus, which, starting from a point N W of the Damascus 
g.ite, followed a course first south east and then west of south, 
,ind joined the two mam valleys of Kidron ind bi Kababi at Siloam 
Another shorter valley began near the present Jaffa gale and, 
taking an easterly direction, jomed the Tyiopocon, whde a third 
ravine passed across what is now the noithcrn part of the Haram 
enclosure and fell into the valley of the Kidron The exact form of 
those three interior valleys, which had an important influence on 
the construction and histoiy of the city, is still imperfectly known, 
as they arc to a great extent oblitciatcd by vast accumulations of 
lubbish, which has filled them up in some places to a depth of more 
than 100 ft 1 heir approximate form w as onlv ai 1 u ed at by excava- 
tions made during the latci years of the igth ctnlui> Ihe limite<l 
knowledge which we posstss of the original features of the ground 
within th( area of the city makes a reconstruction of the topo 
graphical history of the latter a difficult task , and, as a natural result, 
many irrc eoneilabk theories have been suggested Ihe difficulty 
IS increased by the fact that the gcogiaphical descriptions given in 
the Old Testament, the Apocrypha and the writings of Josephus 
are veiy short, and, having bein written for those who wire 
acquainted with the places, convey insufficient information to his 
toiiansof the present day, when the sites are so greatly altered All 
that can be done is to form a continuous account n accord with the 
ancient histones, and with the original foimation of the giound, 
so far as this has been identified by modem exploration But the 
progress of exploration and excavation may render this subject to 
further modification 

The geological formation of the plateau consists of thin beds of 
hard sihcious chalk, locally called misse, which overlie a thick bed of 
soft white limestone, known by the name of meleke Both descrip- 
tions of rock >ieldcd good material for building, while in the soft 
mileke tanks, undcigroiind chambers, toruba, Ac, were easily 
txcav ited In ancknt times a brook flovved down the v alley of the 
Kidron, and it is possible that a stream flowed also through the 
lyropoeon valley The only known spring existing at present 
within the limits of the city is the ' fountain of the Virgin," on 
the western side of the Kidron volley, but there may havt been 
otheis which au now concealed by the accumulations of rubbish 
Cisterns were also used for the storage of run watir, and aqueducts, 
of which the remains still exist (see Agoi' ducts ad iwtf ), were 
constructed for the conveyance of water from i distance Speaking 
generally, it is probable that the water supply^ of Jerusalem m ancient 
times was better than it is at present 

H i dory — The early history of Jerusalem is very obscure 1 he 
Tell el-Amarna letters shoyv that, long before the invasion by 
Joshin, It was occupied by the Egyptians, and w probably 
a stronghold of considerable importanie, is it formed a good 
strategical position in the hill country of southern Palestine 
We do not know how the Egyptians were forced to abandon 
Jerusalem, but, at the time of the Israelite lonquest, it was 
undoubtedly in the hands of the Jebusites, the native inhabitants 
of the country The exact position of the Jebusite city is un- 
known, some authorities locate it on the western hill, now known 
as Zion, some on the eastern hill, afiei wards oicupied by the 
Temple and the citv of David, while others consider it was a 
double settlement, one part being on the western, and the other 
on the eastern hill, separated from one another by the Tyropoeon 
valley The latter view appears to be the most probable, as, 
accoiding to the Biblical accounts, Jerusalem was partly m Judah 
and partly in Benjamin, the line of demarcation between the two 
tribes passing through the city According to this theory, the 
part of Jerusalem known as Jebus was situated on the western 
lull, and the outlying fort of Zion on the eastern hill The men 
of Judah and Benjamin did not succeed m getting full possession 
of the place, and the Jebusites still held it when David became 
king of Israel Some years after his accession David succeeded 


after some difficulty in taking Jerusalem He established his 
royal city on the eastern hill close to the site of the Jebusite Zion, 
while Jebus, the town on the western side of the Tyropoeon 
valley, became the civil city, of which Joab, David’s leading 
general, was appointed governor David surrounded the royal 
city with a wall and built a citadel, probably on the site of the 
Jebusite fort of Zion, while Joab fortified the western town 
North of the city of David, the king, acting under divine guid- 
ance, chose a site for the Temple of Jehovah, which was elected 
with great magnificence by Solomon The actual site occupied 
by this building has given rise to much controversy, though all 
authorities are agreed that it must have stood on some part of 
the area now known as the Haram James Fergusson was of 
opinion that the lemple stood near the south-western corner 
As, however, it was proved by the explorations of Sir Charles 
Warren in 1869- 1870 that the Tyropoeon valley passed under this 
comer, and that the foundations must have been of enormous 
depth, Fergusson’s theory must be regarded as untenable (see 
also Sepulchre, Holy) On the whole it is most likely that 
the Temple was erected by Solomon on the same spot as is now 
occupied b> the Dome of the Rock, commonly known as the 
Mosque of Omar, and, regard being had to the levels of the 
ground, it is possible that the Holy of Holies, the most sacred 
chamber of the Temple, stood over the rock which is still re- 
garded with veneration by the Mahommedans Solomon greatly 
strengthened the fortifications of Jerusalem, and was probablv 
the builder of the line of defence, called by Josephus the first or 
old wall, which united the cities on the eastern and western hills 
1 he kingdom reached its highest point of importance during the 
reign of Solomon, but, shortly after his death, it was broken up 
by the rebellion of Jeroboam, who founded the separate kingdom 
of Israel with its capital at Shechem Two tribes only, Judah 
and Benjamin, with the descendants of Levi, remained faithful 
to Rchoboam the son of Solomon Jerusalem thus lost much 
of its importance, especially after it was forced to surrender to 
Shishak, king of Egypt, who carried off a great part of the iiches 
which had been accumulated by Solomon ihe history of 
Jerusalem during the succeeding three centuries consists for the 
most part of a succession of wars against the kingdom of Israel, 
the Moabites and the Syrians Joash, king of Israel, captured 
the city from Amaziah, king of Judah, and destroyed part of the 
fortifications, but these were rebuilt by Uzziah, the son of 
Arnaziah, who did much to restore the city to its original pros- 
perity In the reign of Hezekiah, the kingdom of Judah became 
tributary to the Assyrians, who attempted the capture of 
Jerusalem Hezekiah improved the defences and arranged for 
.1 good water supply, preparatory to the siege by Sennacherib, 
the Assyrian general The siege failed and the Assyrians retired 
Some years later Syria was again invaded by the Egyptians, who 
reduced Judah to the position of a tributary stale In the reign 
of Zedekiah, the last of the line of kings, Jerusalem was captured 
\yy Nebuchadrezzar, king of Babylon who pillaged the city, 
destroyed the Temple, and ruined the fortifications (see Jews, 
§17) A number of the principal inhabitants were earned 
captive to Babylon, and Jerusalem was reduced to the position 
of an insignificant town Nebuchadrezzar placed in the city a 
garrison which appears to have been quartered on the western 
hill, while the eastern hill on which were the Temple and the city 
of David was left more or less desolate We have no information 
regarding Jerusalem during the period of the captivity, but 
fortunately Nehemiah, who was permitted to return and rebuild 
the defences about 445 b c , has given a fairly clear description 
of the line of the wall which enables us to obtain a good idea of 
the extent of the city at this period The Temple had already 
been partially rebuilt by Zedekiah and his companions, but on 
a scale far inferior to the magnificent building of King Solomon, 
and Nehemiah devoted his attention to the reconstruction of the 
walls Before beginning the work, he made a preliminary recon- 
naissance of the fortifications onThe south of the town from the 
Valley Gate, which was near the S E comer, to the pool of 
Siloam and valley of the Kidron He then allotted the recon- 
struction of wall and gates to different parties of workmen, and 
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his narrative describes the portion of wall upon which each of 
these was employed ‘ 

It IS clear from his account that the lines of fortihcations included 
both the eastern and western hills North of the lemplc enclosure 
there was a gate, known as the Sheep Gate, which must ha\ c opened 
into the third valley mentioned above, and stood somewhere neir 
what IS now the north side of the Haram enclosuie, but considerably 
south of the present north wall of the latter lo the west of the 
Sheep Gate thcie were tw o imj^rtant towci s in the wall, called i tspec- 
tiv cly Meah and Hananccl The tower Ilananetl is specially worthy 
of notice as it stood N W of the Ttmple and probably formed the 
basis of the citadel built by Simon Maccabacus, which again was 
succeeded by the fortress of Antonia, constructed by Herod the Great, 
and one of the most important positions at the time of the siege by 
Titus At or near the towei Hanancel the wall tinned south along 
the east side of the Tyropoeon valley, and then igiin westward, 
crossing the valley at a point probably near the remarkable construc- 
tion known as Wilson's atch A gate in the valley, knovvn as the 
Fish Gate, opened on a mad which, learling from the north, went 
down the Tyropoeon v ilhy to the southern part of the city West 
ward of this gate the wall followed the south side of the valley which 
joint d the Ivropocon from the wtsl as fai as the north western 
corner of the city at the site of the present Jalfo Gate and the so 
called tower of David In this part of the wall there were apparently 
two gates facing north, t e the Old Gate and the Gate of Ephraim, 
400 cubits from the corner 2 At the corner stood the residence of 
the Babylonian governor, near the site upon which King Herod 
aftei wauls built his magnihcent palace From the corner at the 
governor's house, the wall went m a southerly direction and turned 
south cast to the Valley Gate, remains of which were discovered 
by F J Bliss and fully ileseribed m his h xcavattons in Jerusalem in 
From the V illey Gate the wall took an easterly course 
^or a distance of 1000 cubits to the Dung Gate, near which on the 
east was the Fountain Gate, not far from the low( r pool of Siloam 
Here was the most southeily point of Jerusalem, and the wnll turning 
hence to the north followed the west side of the valley of the Kidron, 
enclosing the city of D ivid and the I emple enclosure, and finally 
turning west at some point near the site of the Golden Gate joined 
the wall, already described, at the Sheep Gate Nchemiah mentions 
a number of places on the eastern hill, including the tomb of Davi<l, 
the positions of which cannot with our present knowledge be fixed 
with any certainty 

After the restoration of the walls of Jerusalem by Nehemiah, 
a considerable number of Jews leturned to the city, but we know 
pra( lically nothing of its history for more than a century until, 
in 332 B c , Alexander the Great conejuered Syria The gates of 
Jerusaltm were opened to him and he left the Jews in peaceful 
occupation But his successors did not act with similar leniency , 
when the city was captured by Ptolemy I , king of Fgypt, twelve 
years later, the fortifications were partially demolished and 
apparently not again restored until the period of the high priest 
'Simon IT , who repaired the defences and also the Temple build- 
ings In 168 B c Antiochus Fpiphanes captured Jerusalem, 
destroyed the walls, and devastated the Temple, reducing the 
city to a worse position than it had occupied since the time of the 
captivity He built a citadel called the A^ra to dominate the 
town and placed in it a strong garrison of Greeks The position 
of the Acra is doubtful, but it appears most probable that it 
stood on the eastern hill between the Temple and the citv of 
David, both of which it commanded Some writers place it 
north of the Temple on the site afterw'ards occupied by the 
fortress of Antonia, but such a position is not in accord with the 
descriptions either in Josephus or in the books of the Maccabees, 
which are cjuite consistent with each other Other writers again 
have placed the Acra on the eastern side of the hill upon which 
the chun h of the Holy Sepulchre now stands, but as this point 
was probably quite outside the city at the time of Antiochus 
Epiphanes, and is at too great a distance fiom the Temple, it 
can hardly be accepted But the site which has been already 
indicated at the N E corner of the present Mosque el Aksa meets 
the accounts of the ancient authorities better than any other 
At this point in the Haram enclosure there is an enormous under- 
ground cistern, known as the Great Sea, and this may possibly 
have been the source of water supply for the Greek garrison 
The oppression of Antiochus led to a revolt of the Jews under the 
leadership of the Maccabees, and Judas Marcabaeus succeeded 
m capturing Jerusalem after seveie fighting, but could not get 

^ The sites shown on the plan are tentative, pnd cannot be re- 
garded as cirtam, see Nehemiah u 12-15, 111 1-52, xii 37-39 
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possession of the Acra, which caused much tiouble to the Jews, 
who erected a wall between it and the lemplc, and another wall 
to cut It off from the ( ity The Greeks held out icr a consider- 
able time, but had finally to surrender, probably from want of 
food, to himon Maccabaeus, who demolished the Acra md cut 
down the hill upon which it stood so that it might no longer be 
higher than the lemplc, and that there should be no separation 
between the latter and the city Simon then constructed i niw 
citadel, north of the Temple, to take the place ot the A( la, and 
established in Judaea the Asmonean dynasty, which lasted for 
nearly a century, when the Roman u public began to make its* 
influence felt m Syria In 65 b r Jerusalem was captured by 
Pompey after a difficult siege The Asmonean dynasty lasted 
a few years longer, but tinally came to an end when Herod the 
Great, with the aid of the Romans, took possession of Jerusalem 
and became the first king of the Tdumaean dyn isty Herod 
again raised the city to the position of an important capital, 
restoring the fortifications, and rebuilding the Temple from its 
foundations He also built the great fortress of Antonia, N W 
of the Temple, on the site of the citadel of the Asmoncans, and 
constructed a magnificent palace for himself on the western hill, 
defended by three great towers, which he named Mariamne, 
Hippuus and Phasaclus At some period between the time of 
the Maccabees and of Herod, a second or outer wall had been 
built outside and north of the first wall, but it is not possible 
to fix an accurate date to this line of defence, as the referemes 
to it in Josephus are obscure Herod adorned the town with 
other buildings and constructed a theatre and gymnasium He 
doubled the area of the enclosure round the Temple, and there 
can be little doubt that a great part of the walls of the Haram 
area date from the t.mc of Herod, while probably the tower of 
David, which still exists near the Jaffa Gate, is on the same foun- 
dation as one of the towers adjoining his pilace Archelaus 
Heiod’s successor, had far less authority than Herod, and the 
real power of government at Jerusalem was assumed by the 
Roman procurators, in the time of one of whom, Pontius Pilate, 
Jesus Christ wa> condemned to death and crucified outside 
Jerusalem The places of his execution and burial are not 
certainly known (see Sipuichre, Holy) 

Herod Agrippa, who succeeded to the kingdom, built a third 
or outei wall on the north side of Jerusalem in order to enclose 
and defend the buildings which had gradually been constructed 
outside the old fortifications Iht exact line of this third wall 
IS not known with certainty, but it probably followed approxi- 
mately the same line as the existing north wall of Jerusalem 
Some writers ha\c considered that it extended a considerable 
distance farther to the north, but of this there is no proof, and 
no remains have as yet been found which would support the 
opinion The wall of Herod Agrippa was planned on a grand 
scale, but its execution was stopped by the Romans, so that it 
was not completed at the time of the siege of Jerusalem by Titus 
The writings of Josephus give a good idea of the fortifications 
and buildings of Jerusalem at the time of the siege, and his 
accurate personal knowledge makes his account worthy of the 
most careful perusal He explains clearly how Titus, beginning 
his attack from the north, captured the third or outer wall, then 
the second wall, and finally the fortress of Antonia, the Temple, 
and the upper city After the capture, Titus ordered the Temple 
to be demolished and the fortifications to be levelled, with the 
exception of the three great towers at Herod’s palace It is, 
however, uncertain how far the order was carried out, and it is 
probable that the outer walls of the Temple enclosure were left 
partially standing and that the defences on the west and south 
of the city were not completely levelled When Titus and his 
army withdrew from Jerusalem, the loth Ic^gion was left as a 
permanent Roman garrison, and a foitified camp foi their 
occupation was established on the western hill Wc have no 
account of the size or position of this camp, but a consideration 
of the site, and a comparison with other Roman camps in various 
parts of Europe, make it probable that it occupied an area of 
about 50 acTes, ex tending over what r now known as the Armenian 
quarter of the town, and that it was bounded on the north by the 
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old or first wall, on the west also by the old wall, on the south by 
a line of defence somewhat in the same position as the present 
south wall where it passes the /ion (jate, and on the east by an 
entren' hmeni running north and south parallel to the existing 
thoroughfare known as David Street For sixty years the 
Roman garrison were left in undisturbed occupation, but in 132 
the Jews rose in revolt under the leadership of Bar-Cochebas or 
Barcochba, and took possession of Jerusalem After a severe 
struggle, the revolt was suppressed by the Roman general, Julius 
Severus, and Jerusalem was recaptured and again destroyed 
According to some writers, this devastation was even more com- 
plete than after the siege by litus About 130 the emperor 
Hadrian decided to lehuild JerusaDm, and make it a Roman 
colony The new city was tailed Aeha C^apitolma The exact 
size of the city is not known, but it probably extended as far as 
the present north wall of Jerusalem and included the northern 
part of the western hill A temple dedicated to Jupiter Capitol- 
inas wts erected on the site of the lemple, and other buildmgs 
were constructed, known as the Theatre, the Demosia, the 
Tetranymphon, the Dodecapydon and the Codra The Jews 
were forbidden to reside in the city, but Christians were freely 
admitted The history of Jeru^abm during the period between 
the foundation of the city of Aeha by the emperor Hadrian and 
the accession of Con Tantine the Great in 306 is obscure, but no 
important change appears to have been made in the size or 
fortifications of the city, v/hich continued as a Roman colony 
In 336 Constantine, after his conversion to C hi istianity, issued 
orders to the bishop Mac. irius to recover the site of the cruci- 
fixion of Jesus Christ, and the tomb m which his body was laid 
(see SFPniciiRE, Holy) After the holy sites had been deter- 
mined, Constantine give orders for the construction of two 
magnilic ent < hurc hes, the one over the tomb and the other over 
the place where the cross was discovered The present church 
of the Holy Sepulchre stands on the site upon which one of the 
churches of Constantine was built, but the second church, the 
Basilica of the Cross, his completely disappeared The next 
important epoc h m building construction at Jerusalem was about 
460, when the empress Eudocia visited Palestine and expended 
large sums on the improvement of the city The walls were 
repaired by her orders, and the line of torlifications appears to 
have been extended on the south so as to include the pool of 
Siloam A church was built abov^c the pool, probably at the 
same time, and, after having completely disappeared for many 
centuries, it was re(OVTred liy F J Bliss when making his 
exploration of Jerusalem The empress also erected a 1 irge church 
m honour of St Stephen north of the Daniiscus Gate, and is 
believed to have been buried therein The site of ^ his church was 
discovered in 1874, and it has since been rebuilt In the 6th 
century the emperor Justinian erected a magnificent basilica 
at Jerumlcm, in honour of the Virgin Mary, and attached to it 
two hospitals, one for the reception of pilgrims ind one for the 
accommodation of the sick pool I he de:>cription given by 
Procopius does not mdicate clearly where this church was 
situated A theory frequently put forward is that it stood 
within the Haram area near the Mosque of el Aksa, but it is more 
probable that it was on Zion, neir the traditional place of the 
Coenaculum or last supper, where the Mahommedan budding 
known as the tomb of David now stands In 614 Chosroes II , 
the king of Persia, captured Jerusalem, devastated many of the 
buildings, and massacred a great number of the inhabitants 
1 he churches at the Holy Sepulchre were much damaged, but 
were partially restored by the* monk Modestus, who devoted 
himself with great energy to the work After a severe struggle 
the Persians were defeated by the emperor Herac hus, who entered 
Jerusalem in triumph in 629 bringing with him the holy cross, 
which had been earned off by Chosrocs At this period the 
religion of Mahomet was spreading over the cast, and in 637 the 
caliph Omar marched on Jerusalem, which capitulated after a 
siege of four months Umar behived with great moderation, 
restraining his troops from pillage and leaving the Christians in 
possessun of their churches A wooden mosque was erected 
near the site of the Temple, which was replaced by the Mosque 


of Aksa, built by the amir Abdalmalik (Abd cl Malek), who also 
constructed the Dome of the Rock, known as the Mosque of 
Omar, in 688 The Mahommedans held Jerusalem until 1099, 
when It was captured b> the crusaders under Godfrey of Bouillon, 
and became the capital of the Latm Kingdom of Jerusalem 
(see Crusades, vol viii p 401) until 1187, when Saladin re- 
conquered It, and rebuilt the walls Since that time, except 
from 1229 to 1239, and from 1243 to 1244, the city has been 
held by the Mahommedans It was occupied by the Egyptian 
sultans until 1517, when the Turks under Selim I occupied 
Syria Selim s successor, Suleiman the Magnificent, restored the 
fortifications, which since that time have been little aTered 

Modern ferusalem — Jerusalem is the chief town of a sanjak, 
c:ovorncci by a rmUessarif^ who reports directly to the l^orte It has 
the usual executive and town councils, upon which the recognized 
religious communities, or millets^ have representatives, and it is 
girrisoned by infantry of the V army corps The city is connected 
with its port, Jaffa, by a carriage road, 41 m , and by a metre-gauge 
railway, 54 m , which was completed m 1892, and is worked by a 
French compiny there are also carriage roads to Bethlehem, 
Hebron and Jericho, and a road to Nablus was m course ot crinstruc 
Uon m 1909 Prior to 1858, when the modern building period com 
mcnced, Jerusalem lay wholly within its i6th century walls, and even 
as late as 1875 there were few private residences beyond their limits 
At present Jerusalem without the walls covers a larger area than that 
within them The growth has been chiefly towards the north and 
north west, but there are large suburbs on the west, md on the south 
west neai the railway station on the plain of Rephaim The village 
of biloam has also increased m size, and the wtstc rn slopes of Olivet 
are being covered with churches, monasteries and h juses Amongst 
the most marked fealuics of the change that has taken place since 
1875 arc the growth of religious and philanthropic establishments, 
the settlement of Jewish colonies from Bokhara, Yemen and Europe, 
the migration of Europeans, old Moslem families, and Jews from the 
city to the suburbs, the increased vegetation, due to the numerous 
gardens and improved methods of cultivation, the substitution of 
timbei and led tiles for the vaulted stone loofs which were so 
characteristic of the old city, the striking want of beauty, grandeur, 
and harmony with thtir environment cxinbited by most of the new 
buildings, and tlu intro luclion of wh^Hed transport, which, cutting 
int) the soft limestone, nas proouced mud ami dust to an extent 
previously unknown To facilitate communic ition between the 
city and its suburbs, the Bab cz-Z^lliiie, or Herod s Gate, and a new 
gate, near the uoith west angle of the walls, have been opened, 
and a portion of the w ill, adjoining the Jalia Gate has been thrown 
down, to allow free aeci ss for caniigis VVithin the ^ily the prin 
cipal streets have been roughly pivcd, and iron bais placed across 
the narrow alleys to prevent the passige of camels Without the 
walls carnage roids have been mule to the mount of Olives, the 
railway stati m, and various parts of the suburbs, but they are kept 
m bad repaii Little effort has been made to meet the mciciscd 
sanitary requite nents of the Iirger population and wider inhabited 
area Theic is no municipal water-supply, and the main diam of 
the city discharges into the lower jX)ol of Siloam, wlneh li\s become 
an open cesspit In several places the debris within the walls is 
siturilel with sew ige, and the wat“r of the hountam of the 
Virgin, and of manv of the old cisterns, is unfit for dnnkmg Amongst 
the moie impoitant buildings for eccl'^siastical and philanthr:)pie 
purposes ereelcd to the north of the city since 18O0 are the Russian 
cathedral, hospice and hospital, the Frencn hospital of ot Louis, 
and hospiei and church of Augustine, the German schools, 
orphanages and hospitals the new hospital ani industrial school of 
the L/uidon mission to the Jews, the Abyssinian churchy th^ church 
and schools of th' Chuich missionary society, the Anglican church 
college and bishops hous., the Dominican monastery, seminary 
and church of St Stephen, the Rothschild hospital and girls' school, 
ind the industrial school and workshops of the Alliance Israelite 
On the mount of Olives a**e tho Russian church, tiwcr and hospice, 
near the chapel of the Ascension, the Fiench Paternoster church, 
the Carmelite nunnery, and the Russian church of St Miiy Magda 
lenc, near Getliscmanc South of the city are the Armenian 
monastery of M mnt Zion and Bishop Gobat's school On the west 
side are tho institution of the sisters of St Vincent, the Ratisbon 
school, the Montehore hospice, the British ophthaUnie hospital ot 
the knights of St John, the convent ani church of the Clansses, 
and the Moravian lepe** hospital Within the city wills are the 
Latin Patriarchal church and residence, the sch )ol of the Fr^res 
de la Doctrine Chr6tienne, the schools and printing house of the 
Franciscans, the Coptic monastery, the German church of tho 
Redeemer, ani ho mice, the United Armenian church of the Spasm, 
th"* C) ivc it and senool of the Smurs dc Zion , the Aastnan hospice, 
♦■he Turkish school and museum, the monastc-y and seminary of 
the Frires de la Mission Alg6rienne with the restored church of 
Anne, the church, schools and hospital of the London mission to 
the Jews, the Armenian seminary and Patriarchal buildings^ 
the Rothschild hospi al, and Jewish hospices and syni^ogues 
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Ihe climate is n> tin ally good, but contmued neglect of sanitary 
precautions has made the city unhealthy During the summer 
months the heat is tempered by a fresh sevb^-eeze, and there is 
usually a sharp fall of temperature at night, but in spring and 
autumn the cast and south-east winds, which blow icross the heated 
depression of the Ghor, aio enervating and oppressive A dry 
season, which lasts from May to October, la followed by a rainy 
season, divided mto the early winter and latter lains Snow falls 
two ycais out of thicc but soon melts The rnc'^n annual tempera- 
tin c IS O2 8*^ F , the maximum riz**, and the minimum 25* Ihe 
mean monthly temperature is lowest (47 2 ) in February, and highest 
(70^) m August Ihe mean annuil lainfall (i86i to 1899) is 
20 oO m The most unhealthy period is from ist May to 31st 
October, when there art, from time to liim, outbreaks of tyidioid, 
small-pox, diphtheria and other epidemics I he unhealthincss of 
the city IS chiefly due to want of proper drainage, impure drinking 
watfi, mia'>ma from the disturbed rubbish heaps, ind contaminated 
dust from the uncltansed roads and streets Ihc only mdjstiy 
is the manufacture of olive wood and motlicr of pearl goods for 
sale to pilgrims and for export The imports (sec Joppa) arc chiefly 
food, clothing and building malciial Ihe population m 1905 was 
al)Out Co, 000 (Moslems 7000, Christians i ^,ooo, Jews 40,000) During 
the pilgnmagt season it is mcieased by about is, 000 travellexs and 
pilgrims 

Authorities — P al Exp bund Publications Sir C Warren, 
Jerusalem^ Memoir (1884), Clermont-Ganncau, Archaeol ResearUits 
(vol 1 , 1899) , Bliss, Excavns at Jerusalem {1898) , Conder, Latin hinff 
dom of Jerusalem (1897), and 7 he City of Jerusalem (1909), an histone il 
survey over 4000 yuiis, Lo Sti lugc, Pal under the Moslems (1890) , 
I ergusson. Temples of the Jews (18/8) , llayter Lewis, Holy Places of 
Jerusalem (1888), Churches of C on'-tantine at /e (i8gi) , Gulho, 

Ausgrabungon in Jtr ," m jCextscl nft d d pal Vereins (vol v), 
Tobler, I opo^raphte ovn Jerusalem (Buhn, 1854,, Dntte, Wondeiun^ 
(1859), bepp, ftrusalem und das hetlige Land ,P,ohnC\\C Regesla 

itgni hierosolymitani ^ bibliotheca geograpkica Palaestinae (1890), De 
Vogu6, Le Temple de fSrusclem (1864), Sir C W Wilson, Golgotha 
and the Holy Sepulchre (190O), publications of the Pal Pilgrims 
1 ext Society and of the de VOrien latin^ papers in Quarterly 

Slalements of the P E ruud, the ZeUsCt nft d d pal Vereins, 
Clermont Ganneau s Rccueil d’ archdologie ortenlale and Ptudes d*arch 
orientate^ and th( Revue bibhque Baedeker’s Handbook to Palestine 
and Syria (1900) , Mommert, Die hi Grabesktn he zu ferusalem (1898) , 
Golgotha und das hi Grab zu J erusalem {igoo) , Couret, La Prise de 
f^Yusm par les Perscs, 614 ( 0 > leans, 1896 — Plans, Ordnance 
Surve>, revised ed , Ordn inee Survey revised by Dr Schick m 
Z D P V xviii , 1895 ) (C W W , C M W ) 

JERUSALEM, SYNOD OP (1672) By far the most important 
of the many synods held at Jerusalem (sec Wetzer and Welti, 
Ktrchenlextkony 2nd ed , vi 1357 sqq ) is that of 1672, and its 
confession is the most vital statement of faith made in t^c Grctk 
Church during the past thousand yeais It refutes .irticlL by 
article the confession of Cyi il Lucans, which appeared in Latin 
at Geneva in 1629, and in Greek, with the addition of foui 

questions,” in 1633 Lucans, who died in 1638 as patriarch 
of Constan* inople, had corre ponded with Western si holars and 
had imbibed Calvinistic views The great opposition whicn 
arose during his lifetime continued after his death, and found 
classic expression in the highly venerated confession of Petrus 
Mugilas, metropolitan of Kiev (1643) Though this was intended 
as a barrier against Calvinistic influences, certain Reformed 
writers, as well as Roman Catholics, persisted m chiming the 
support of the Greek Church for sundry of their own positions 
Against the Calvinists the synod of 1672 therefore aimed its 
rejection of unconditional predestination and of justification by 
faith alone, als > its advocacy of what are substantially the 
Roman dot trines of transubstantiation and of purgatory, the 
Oriental hostility to Calvinism had been fanned by the Jesuits 
Against the Church of Rome, however, there was directed the 
affirmation that tne Holy Ghost proceeds fr m the Father and 
not from both Father and Son, this rejection of the fUtoque was 
not unwelcome to the Turks Curiously enough, the synod 
refused to believe that the heietical confession it refuted was 
actually by a former patriarch of Constantinople, yet the proofs 
of its genuineness seem to most scholars overwhelming In 
negotiations between Anglican and Russian churchmen the con- 
fession of Dositheus ^ usually comes to the front 

TtXTS — ^The confession of Dositheus, or the eighteen decrees of 
the Synod of Jerusalem, appeared in 1O7O at Pans as Synodus 


^ Patriarch of Jerusalem (1669-1707), who presided over the 
synod 


beihlehemttica , a icvised text m 1678 as Synodus hierosolymitana ^ 
Hardouin, Acta conctl’orum, vol xi , Kimincl, Monumenta fidet 
ccclesiae oricntalis (Jona, 1850, critical cd lion) , P behalf, The 
Creeds of Christendom, vol 11 (text after Hirdoum and Kimmi 1 , 
u itli Latin translation) , 7 he lets and Decrees of tne S vnod of ferusalem 
translated from the Grcik, ivith notes, by J N W B Robertson 
(London, 1899), J Michalccscu, Die Bekenntnisse und die wicl tigsten 
Glaubenszeugntsse dtr griechisch orien*altsclien hirche (I Mpzig, 1904, 
Kiriuncl s text with introductions) LirER\TURE — 7 he Dot trine <J 
the Russian C hurch tianslated by R W RIackmore (Aberdeen, 
1845), p XXV sqq , ‘>chafl, 1 <^17, Wet/cr and Weltt, tiAon 
(2nd ed ) VI 1359 seej , llerzog-Hauck, Realcncyklapadte (^rd td), 
viii 70^-705, Michalcescu, 123 sqq (See Councils ) (W W R ♦) ^ 

JESI (anc Aests), a town and episcopal see of the Marches, 
Italy, in thi province of Ancona, from whu h it is 17 m W by S 
by rail, 318 ft above sea-lcvel Pop (1901), 2^,28^ Iht place 
took Its am lent name from the rivci Aesis (mod Esino), upon the 
left bank ot which it lies It still retains its picturesque medieval 
town walls. Ihe Palazzo del Comcine is a fine, simple, early 
Renaissance building (1487-1503) by hrancesco di Giorgio 
Martini, the walls are of brick and the windowand door-frames 
of stone, with severely restiamcd ornamentat on The court- 
yaid with its bggie was built by i\ndrei bansovmo m 1519 The 
library contains some good pictures by lo) enzo Lotto Ihe 
castle was built by TUccio Pontclh (1488), designer of the castle 
at Ostia (1483-1486) Jesi was the birthplace of the emperor 
hretlenc II (1194), and also of the musical composer, Giovanni 
Battista Pergolesi (1710-1736) Ihe river Aesis formed the 
boundary of Italy proper from about 250 n c to the time of 
Sulla (z 82 Bc), and, in Augustus' division of Italv, that 
between Umbria (the 6th region) and Picenum (the «5th) The 
town Itself was a colony, of little importam e, except, apparently 
as a recruiting ground for the Roman army 

JESSE, in the Bible, the father of David {qv ), and as such 
often rcgaided as the first m the genealogy ot Jesus Christ (cf 
Isa XI I, 10) Hence the phrase “tree of Jesse” is applied to 
a deagn lepresenliiig the descent of Jesus from the royal line of 
David, formerly a lavounte ecclesiastical orniment From a 
recumbent figure of Jesse springs a tree bear ng m its branches 
the chief figures m the line of descent, and terminating m the 
figure of Jesus, or of the Virgin and C hild There are remains of 
iich a tree m the church ot St Mary at Aberg ivenny, c r\ed in 
wood, and supposed to have onre stood behind the high al ar 
Jesse candelabra were also made At Laon and Amiens there 
are sculptured Jesse, over the central vest doi rways of the 
cathedrals 1 he design was i hiefly used in Wiiidows I he 
great east win 'ow at Wells and the w ndow at the west end ot 
the nave at Chartres are fine ex.implcs There is a i6th-centui\ 
Jesse window from Mechlin in St George’s, Hanover Square 
London The Jesse window in the chon of Dorchester Abbey, 
Oxfordshire, is remarkab’e in that the tree forms ihe central 
mullion, and many of the figures are represented as statuettes 
'n the brimhes of the upper traicry, othei figures are in the 
stained glass, the whole gives a beautiful eximplc of the com- 
bination of glass and cat veil stonewoik m one design 

JESSE EDWARD (1780-1868), English writer on natural 
history, was born on the 14th of Januaiy 1780, at Hutton Crans- 
wick, Yorkshire, where hi^ father was vicar of the pir sh He 
became ilerk in a govi rnment office m 1798, and fur a time wi** 
secretary to L>rd IDartmouth, wh n president of the Board ot 
Control In S12 he was appointid commi sioner of hacknev 
coaches, and later he became deputy surveyor-general of the 
royal parks and palaces Gn the abolition of this office he 
retired on a pension, and he died af Brighton on the 28th of 
March 1868 

The result of Ins interest in the habits and characteristics (d 
animals was a senes of pleasant and popular books on natural 
history, the principal of whioh are Gleanings in Natural History 
(1832-1835), An Angler’s Rambles (i8^6), Anecdotes of Dogs (1846), 
nncl Lectures on Natural History (1863) He -ilso edited Izaak 
Walton's Compleat Angler, Gilbert White's ^elborne and L Ritchie s 
Windsor Castle, and wrote a number of handbooks to places of 
interest, including Wmdsoi ami Hampton Court 

JESSE, JOHN HEMEAGE (181^-1874^ English historian, 
son of Edward Je^se was educated at Eton, and afterwards 
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became a clerk in the secretary’s department of the admiralty 
He died in London on the 7th ol July 1874 His poem on Mary 
Queen of Scots was published about 1831, and was followed by 
a collection of poems entitled Tales of the Dead He also wrote 
a drama^ Richard 111 , and a fragmentary poem entitled London 
None of these ventures achieved any success, but his numerous 
historical works are written with vivacity and interest, and, in 
their own style, are an important contribution to the history of 
England They include Memoirs of the Court of England during 
the Reign of the Stuarts (1840), Memoirs of the Court of England 
from the Revolution of 1688 to the Death of George II ( 1843), George 
Selwyn and hts Contemporaries (1843, ed 1882), Memoirs of 
the Pretenders and their Adherents (184*)), Memoirs of Richard the 
Third and his Contemporaries {i^6i)y and Memoirs of the Life and 
Reign of King George the Third (1867) The titles of these works 
are sufficiently indicative of their character They are sketches 
of the principal personages and of the social details of various 
periods in the histoiy of England rather than complete and com- 
prehensive historical narratives In addition to these works 
Jesse wrote Literary and Historical Memorials of London 
London and tU Celebrities {iB$o)jdacid a new edition of this work as 
London Us Celebrated C haracters and Remarkable Places (1871) 
His Memoirs of Celebrated Etonians appeared in 1875 
A collected edition containing most of his works m thirty volumes 
was published m London in 1901 

JESSEL, SIR GEORGE (1824 1883), English judge, was bom 
in Ixindon on the 13th of February 1824 He was the son of 
/adok Aaron Jessel, a Jewish coral merchant George Jessel 
was educated at a school for Jews at Kew, and being prevented by 
then existing religious disabilities from proceeding to Oxford or 
Cambridge, went to University College, London He entered as a 
student at Lincoln’s Inn in 1842, and a year later took his B A 
degree at the university of London, becoming M A and gold 
medallist in mathematics and natural philosophy in 1844 In 
1846 he betame a fellow of University College, and in 1847 be was 
called to the bar at Lincoln’s Inn His earnings during his first 
three years at the bar were 52, 346, and 795 guineas, from which 
It will be seen that his rise to a tolerably large practice was rapid 
His work, however, was mainly conveyancing, and for long his 
income remained almost stationary By degrees, however, he 
got more work, and was called within the bar m 1865, becoming a 
bencher of his Inn in the same year and practising in the Rolls 
Court Jessel entered parliament as Liberal member for Dover 
in i868, and although neither his intellect nor his oratory was of a 
Class likely to commend itself to his fellow-members, he attracted 
Gladstone’s attention by two learned speeches on the Bankruptcy 
Bill which was before the house in 1869, with the result that in 
1871 he was appointed solicitor-general His reputation at tlus 
time stood high in the chancery courts , on the common law side he 
was unknown, and on the first occasion upon which he came mto 
the court of Queen’s bench to move on behalf of the Crown, there 
was very nearly a collision between him and the bench HiS force- 
ful and direct method of bringing his arguments home to the 
bench was not modified m his subsequent practice before it His 
great powers were fully recognized , his business in addition to that 
on behalf of the Crown became very large, and his income for three 
years before he was raised to the bench amounted to nearly 
£25,000 per annum In 1873 Jessel succeeded Lord Romilly as 
master of the rolls From 1873 to ^881 Jessel sat as a judge 
of first instance in the rolls court, being also a member of the 
court of appeal In November 1874 the first J udicature Act came 
into effect, and in 1881 the Judicature Act of that year made the 
master of the rolls the ordinary president of the first court of 
appeal, relieving him of his duties as a judge of first instance In 
the court of appeal Jessel presided almost to the day of his 
death For some time before 1883 he suffered from diabetes with 
chronic disorder of the heart and liver, but struggled against it, 
on the 1 6th of March 1883 he sat in court for the last time and 
on the 2ist of March he died at his residence in London, the 
immediate cause of death being cardiac syncope 
As a judge of first instance Jessel was a revelation to those 
accustomed to the proverbial slowness of the chancery courts 
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and of the master of the rolls who preceded him He disposed of 
the business before him with rapidity combined with correctness 
of judgment, and he not only had no arrears himself, but was 
frequently able to help other judges to clear their lists His 
knowledge of law and equity was wide and accurate, and his 
n^emory fo’* cases and command of the princ’ples laid down in 
them extraordinary In the rolls court he never reserved a 
judgment, not even in the Epping Forest case {Commissioners of 
Sewers V Glasses I R iqEq , T^TimeSj nth November 1874), 
in which the evidence and arguments lasted twenty-two days 
(150 witnesses being examined in court, while the documents went 
back to the days of King John), and in the court of appeal he 
did so only twice, and then in deference to the wishes of his 
colleagues The second of these two occasions was the case of 
Robartsv The Corporation of London (49 Law Times 455, The 
Times f loth March 1883), and those who may read Jessel’s judg- 
ment should remember that, reviewing as it does the law and cus- 
tom on the subject, and the records of the city with regard to the 
appointment of a remembrancer from the i6th century, together 
with the facts of the case before the court, it occupied nearly 
an hour to deliver, but was nevertheless delivered without notes — 
this, too, on the 9th of March 1883, when the judge who uttered 
It was within a fortnight of his death Never during the 19th 
century was the business of any court performed so rapidly, 
punctually, and satisfactorily as it was when Jessel presided 
He was master of the rolls at a momentous period of legal history 
The Judicature Acts, completing the fusion of law and equity, 
were passed while he was judge of first instance, and were still new 
to the courts when he died His knowledge and power of assimi- 
lating knowledge of all subjects, his mastery of every branch of 
law with which he had to concern himself, as well as of equity, 
together with his willingness to give effect to the new system, 
caused it to be said when he died that the success of the Judi- 
cature Acts would have been impossible without him His 
faults as a judge lay in his disposition to be intolerant of those 
who, not able to follow the rapidity of his judgment, endeavoured 
to persist in argument after he had made up his mind, but 
though he was peremptory with the most eminent counsel, young 
men had no cause to complain of his treatment of them 

Jessel sat on the royal commission for the amendment of the 
Medical Acts, taking an active part in the preparation of its 
report He actively interested himself in the management of Lon- 
don University, of which he was a fellow from 1861, and of which 
he was elected vice-chancellor in 1880 He was one of the 
commissioners of patents, and trustee of the British Museum 
He was also chairman of the committee of judges which drafted 
the new rules rendered necessary by the Judicature Acts He 
was treasurer of I incoln’s Inn in 1883, and vice-president of the 
council of legal education He was also a fellow of the Royal 
Society Jessel ’s career marks an epoch on the bench, owing to 
the active part taken by him in rendering the Judicature Acts 
effective, and also because he was the last jud^e capable of 
sitting in the House of Commons, a privilege of which he did not 
avail himself He was the first Jew who, as solicitor-general, 
took a share in the executive government of his country, the 
first Jew who was sworn a regular member of the privy council, 
and the first Jew who took a seat on the judicial bench of Great 
Britain, he was also, for many years after being called to the 
bar, so situated that any one might have driven him from it, 
because, being a Jew, he was not qualified to be a member of the 
bar In person Jessel was a stoutish, square-built man of 
middle height, with dark hair, somewhat heavy features, a fresh 
ruddy complexion, and a large mouth He married in 1856 
Amelia, daughter of Joseph Moses, who survived him together 
with three daughters and two sons, the elder of whom, Charles 
James (b i860), was made a baronet shortly after the death 
of his distinguished father and in recognition of his services 

See The Times, March 23, 1883, E Manson, Builders of our Law 
(1904) 

JESSORE, a town and district of British India, m the Pre'^i- 
dency division of Bengal The town is on the Bhairab river, 
with a railway station 75 m N E of Calcutta Pop (1901), 8054 
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The District or Jessore has an area of 2925 sq m Pop 
(1901), 1,813,1 155, showing a decrease of 4 % m the decade The 
district forms the central portion of the delta between the Hugh 
and the united Ganges and Brahmaputra It is a vast alluvial 
plain intersected by rivers and watercourses, which in the 
southern portion spread out into large marshes The northern 
part is verdant, with extensive groves of date-palms, villages 
are numerous and large, and the people are prosperous In the 
central portion the population is sparse, the only part suitable 
for dwellings being the high land on the banks of nvers 
The principal rivers are the Madhumati or Hannghata (which 
forms the eastern boundary of the district), with its tributaries 
the Nabaganga, Chitra and Bhairab, the Kumar, Kabadak, 
Katki, Harihar, Bhadra and Atharabanka Within the last 
century the nvers m the interior of Jessore have ceased to be 
true deltaic rivers, and, whereas the northern portion of the 
district formerly lay under water for several months every year, 
It IS now reached only by unusual inundations The tide 
reaches as far north as the latitude of Jessore town Jessore 
IS the centre of sugar manufacture from date palms The exports 
are sugar, rice, pulse, timber, honey, shells, &c , the imports 
are salt, English goods, and cloth The district is crossed by 
the Eastern Bengal railway, but the chief means of communi- 
cation are waterways 

British administration was completely established in the 
district in 1781, when the governor-general ordered tne opening 
of a court at Murali nsar Jessore Before that, however, the 
fiscal administration had been in the hands of the English, having 
been transferred to the East India Company with that of the rest 
of Bengal in 1765 The changes in jurisdiction in Jessore have 
been very numerous After many transfers and rectifications, 
the district was in 1863 finally constituted as it at present stands 
The rajas of Jessore or Chanchra trace their origin to Bhabeswar 
Rai, a soldier in the army of Khan-i-Azam, an imperial general, 
who deprived Raja Pratapaditya, the popular hero of the biindar- 
bans, of several fiscal divisions, and conferred them on Bhabeswar 
But Manohar Rai (1649-1705) is regarded as the primipal 
founder of the family The estate when he inherited it was of 
moderate size, but he acquired one pargana after another, until, 
at his death, the property was by far the largest in the neighbour- 
hood 

JESTER, a provider of “ jests ” or amusements, a buffoon, 
especially a professional fool at a royal court or in a nobleman’s 
household (see Fool) The word “ jest,” from which ” jester ” 
is formed, is used from the i6th century for the earlier “ gest,” 
T at gesta^ or res gestae^ things done, from gerere, to do, hence 
deeds, exploits, especially as told in history, and so used of the 
metrical and prose romances and chronicles of the middle ages 
The word became applied to satirical writings and to any long- 
winded empty tale, and thence to a joke or piece of fun, the 
current meaning of the word 

JESUATI, a religious order founded by Giovanni Colombini of 
Siena in 1360 Colombini had been a prosperous merchant and a 
senator in his native city, but, coming under ecstatic religious 
influences, abandoned secular affairs and his wife and daughter 
(after making p**ovision for them), and with a friend of like 
temperament, Francesco Miani, gave himself to a life of apostolic 
poverty, penitential discipline, hospital service and public 
pleaching The name Jesuati was given to Colombini and his 
disciples from the habit of calling loudly on the name of Jesus at 
the beginning and end of their ecstatic sermons The senate 
banished Colombini from Siena for imparting foolish ideas to the 
young men of the city, and he continued his mission in Arezzo 
and other places, only to be honourably recalled home on the 
outbreak of a devastating pestilence He went out to meet 
Urban V on his return from Avignon to Rome in 1367, and craved 
his sanction for the new order and a distinctive habit Before 
this was granted Colombini had to clear the movement of a sus- 
picion that it was connected with the heretical sect of Fraticelli, 
and he died on the 31st of July 1367, soon after the papal approval 
had been giv^n The guidance of the new order, whose members 
(all lay brothers) gave themselves entirely to works of mercy, 


devolved upon Miani Iheir rule of life, originally a compound 
of Benedictine and Franciscan elements, was later modified 
on Augustinian lines, but traces of the early penitential idea 
persisted, eg the wearing of sandals and a daily flagellation 
Paul V in 1 606 arranged for a small propoi tion of c lericalmi mbers, 
and later in the i7lh century the Jesuati became so sciulanztd 
that the membeis were known as the Aquavitae Fathers, and the 
order was dissolved by C lement IX m 1668 The female branc n 
of the order, the Jesuati sisters, foundcfl b> Caterma Colombini 
(d 1387) in biena, and thcni t widely dispersed, more consistently 
maintained the primitive strictness of the society md suivivcd 
the male branch by 200 years, existing until 1872 in small com- 
munities in Italy 

JESUITS, the name generally given to the members of tin 
Society of Jesus a religious order in the Roman C atholu Church, 
founded in 1539 This Society may be defined, in its original 
conception and well-avowed object, as a body of highly 
trained religious men of various degrees, bound by the three 
personal vows of poverty, chastity and obedience, together with, 
m some cases, a spec lal vow to the pope’s servic e, with the object 
of labouring foi the spiritual good of themselves and the 11 
neighbours Ihey are declared to be mendicants and enjov 
all the privileges of the other mendicant orders Fhev arc 
governeci and live b> constitutions and rules, mostly drawn up 
by their founder, St Ignatius of Loyola, anci approved by the 
popes Their proper title is “ Clerks Regulars of the Society of 
Jesus,” the v/ord Soaetas being taken as synonymous with the 
original Spanish term, Compaiiia, perhaps the militai^ term 
Cohots might more fully have expressed the original idea of a 
band of spiritual soldiers living under martial law and discipline 
The ordinary term “ Jesuit ” was given to the Soc iet> bv its 
avowed opponents, it is first found in the writings of Cah in and 
in the registers of the Parlement of Pans as early as 1552 

Constitution and Character — ^The formation of the Society was 
a masterpiece of genius on the part of a man (see Loyoi /U who 
was quick to realize the necessity of the moment Just oefore 
Ignatius was experiencing the tall to conversion, Luther had 
bigun his revolt against the Roman Church by burning the papal 
bull of excommunication on the loth of December 1520 But 
while Luther’s most formidable opponent was thus being 
prepared in Spam, the actual formation of the Society wa^ 
not to take place for eighteen years Its conception seems 
to have developed very slowly in the mind of Ignatius 
It introduced a new idea into the Church Hitherto all 
regulars made a point of the choral office in choir But as 
Ignatius conceived the Church to be in a state of war, what was 
desirable in days of peace ceased when the life of the c loister 
had to be exchanged for the discipline of the camp, so in the 
sketch of the new society which he laid before Paul III , Ignatius 
laid down the principle that the obligation of the breviary 
should be fulfilled privately and separately and not m choir 
Ihe other orders, too, were bound by the idea of a constitu- 
tional monarchy based on the democratic spirit Not so with 
the Soc let} The founder placed the general for life in an almost 
uncontrolled position of authority, giving him the faculty of 
dispensing individuals from the decrees of the highest legislative 
bociy, the general congregations Thus the principle of military 
obedience was exalted to a degree higher than that existing in 
the older orders, which preserved to their members certain 
constitutional rights 

The soldier-mind of Ifjjnatius can be seen throughout the constitu- 
tions Even in the spiritual labours which the Society shares with 
the other orders, its own w^ays of dealing with persons and things 
result from the system of training which succeeds in forming imn 
to a type that is considered desirable But it must not ue thought 
that m practice the rule of the Society and the high degree of obedi 
ence demanded result in mere mechanism By a system of check 
and counter check devised in the constitutions the power of local 
superiors is modified, so that m practice the wmrking is smooth 
Ignatius knew that while a high ideal was necessary for every 
society, his followers were flesh and blood, not machines He m 
it clear from the first that the Society was everything and the 
individual nothmg, except so far as he might prove a useful instru 
ment for carr}ing out the Society's objects Ignatius said to his 
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secretary Polanco that m those who offered themselves he looked 
k«3 to puicly natural gooflncss than to firmness of character and 
ability for business, for he was of opinion tint those wno were not 
tit for public business were not idapted for filling offices in the 
Society * He further declared that even exception il qualities and 
endowments lo a candidate were valuable in nis eyts only on the 
condition of tlicir being brought into play, or held m abeyance, 
slrictl/ at the command of a supenoi Hence his teachmg on 
obedience His letter on this subject, addressed to the Jesuits of 
Cxiirabra in 1553, is still one of the standard formularies of the 
Society, ranking with those other products of his pen, the SMrttuai 
Lxercises and the Constitutions In this letter Ignatius domes the 
general with the poweis of a commander m-chief m time ol war, 
givmg him the absolute disposal of all members of the Somety in 
every place an 1 for every purpose He pushes the claim even 
further, reqmiing, besides entire outward submission to command, 
also the complete ideutilication of the mfenor s will with that of the 
superior He lays down that the superior is to be obeyed simply 
as such and as standing in the place of God, without reference to nis 
personal wisdom, piety or discretion , that an y obedience which falls 
short of making the superior s will one's own, in inwrrd affection as 
well as m outward effect, is Lax and imperfect, that going beyond 
the letter of command, even 111 things abstractly good and piaisc- 
worthy, is disobedience, and that the sacrifice of the inbUect " is 
the third and highest grade of obedience, well pleasing to God, when 
the inferior net only wills what the superior wills, but thinks what 
he thinks, submitting his judgment, so far as it is possible for the 
will to influence and lead the judgment This Letter on Obtdience 
ivas written for the guidance and f )n7ialion of Ignatius s own 
followcjs, it was an entirely domestic aflur But when it became 
kno vn beyond the Society the teaching met with great opposition, 
especially frtim members of other orders whose institutrs repre 
seated the normal days of peace rather than those of war The 
letter was condemned by the Tmjuisitions of Spam and Portugal, 
and it tackid all the skill and learning of Bcllarminc as its apologist, 
together with the whole influence of tin Society, to avert wliat scemeei 
to be a probable condemnation at Rome 

The t^aehm * of the Letttr must be understood in the living spirit 
of the Society Ignatius himself lays down the rule that an inferior 
IS bound li make all ncccssaiy representations to his superior so as 
to guide him la imposing a precept of obedience When a superior 
knows the views of his inferior and still commands, it is because he 
IS aware of other sides of tlie question which appear of gi eater 
importance th in those that tlie inferior has brought forward 
Ignatius distinctl> excepts the case wh<rrc obedience in itself would 
be siniul “ In all things except ^in I ought to do the will of m> 
superior and not my own " ilure may be cases whtie an inferior 
jUQgts that what is commanded is sinful What is to be done 
Ignauius says ‘ When it seems to mo tint I am commanded by 
mv superior to do a thing against which my consritnce r< volts as 
sinful and my superior judges othervnse, it is my dut^ to yield my 
doubts to him unless I am otherwise coustrainerl by evidint reasons 
If submissions do not appease my conscience I must impirt 
my d<Jiibts to two or three persons of discretion and abide by thtir 
decision " ITum this it is clc ar that only in douhtful cases concerning 
sin should an infeiior try to submit his judgment to that of his 
supenoi , who ex ofjicio is held to be not only one who would not order 
what 13 clearly sinful, but also a competent judge who knows and 
understands, bettt r than the inferior, the nature and aspect of the 
command As the Jesuit obedience is based on the law of God, it is 
clearly imjxissible that he shoukl be bouml to obey in what is directly 
(TOposed to the divine service A Jesuit hves in obedience all his 
lire, thouf h tho yoke is not galling nor always felt ilc can iceept 
no dignity or uTice which will mike him independent of die Society, 
and cv en if ordered by the p ipe to accept the cardin date or the 
episcopate, he u still bound, it not to obey, vet Lo listtn to the 
advice of those whom the general di putes to counsel him in muxirlant 
matters 

The Jesuits had to find their pnncipal work in the world and m 
direct and iianicdiate contact with mankind To se< k spintiial 
perfection in a retired life of contcmjilstion and prayer did not seem 
to Ignatius to he the best way of reforming the evils which had 
brought about the revolt from Rome H^* withdrew his followeis 
from this sort of retirement, exeept as a mere Umporary preparation 
for later activity, he made habitual intercourse with tne world a 
prime duty, and to this end he ngidly suppressed all suc)i external 
iccuh inties of dress 01 rule as tended to put obstacles in the way of 
uh followers acting freely as emissaries, agents or missionaries m 
the most various places and circumstances Another change he 
introduced even more completely than did the founders of the 
knars The Jesuit has no home tho whole world is his parish 
Mobility and cosmopolitanism are of the very essence of the Societ}’^ 
As Ignatius savl, the ancient monastic communities were the 
mfaniiy of the Church, whose duty was to stand firmly m one place 
on the battlefield , tlie Jesuits were to be her light horse, capable of 
going anywhere at a moment's notice, but especially apt and dc 
signed for scouting and skirmishing To carry out this view, it 
was one of his plans to send foreigners as superiors or officers to the 
Jesuit houses In each country, requiring of these envoys, however, 
invariably to use the language of their new place of residence and 


to study it both m speaking and wntmg till entire mastery of it 
hud been acquired — thus by degrees making all the parts of his 
system mutually interchangeable, and so largely increasing the 
number of pers ^ns eligible to fill any given post without reference 
to locality But subsequent expenence has, in practice, modified 
this interchange, as far as local government goes, though central 
government of the bocicty is always cosmopobtan 

Next we must consider the machinery by which the Society 
IS constituted and governed so as to make its spirit a living energy 
and not a mere abstract theoiy fhe Society is distributed 
mto SIX grades novices, scholastics, temporal coadjutors (lay 
brothers), spiritual coadjutors, professed of the three vows, 
and {irofessed of the four vows No one can become a postulant 
for admission to the Soaety until fourteen years old, unless 
by sfiecial dispensation The novice is classified according as his 
destination is the priesthood or lay brotherhood, while a third 
class of “ indifferents ” receives such as are reserved for furthei 
inquiry before a decision of this kind is made The novice has 
first to undergo a strict retreat, practically in solitary con- 
finement, diinng which he receives from a director the Spiritual 
hxerctses and makes a general confession of his whole life, after 
which the first novitiate of two years’ duration begins In this 
period of trial the real t haracter of the man is discerned, his 
weak points are noted and his will is tested Prayer and the 
practices of asceticism, as means to an end, are the chief oexu- 
pations of the novice He may leave or be dismissed at any 
time during the two years, but at the end of the period if he is 
approved and destined foi the pnesthood, he is advanced to 
the grade of scholastic and takes the following simple vows m the 
presence of certain witnesses, but not to anv person — 

" Almighty Everlasting Crod, albeit everyway most unworthy in 
Thy holy sight, yet relying on Thine mfinite kindness and mercy 
and impelled by the desire ot serving Ihec, before the Most Holy 
Virgin Mary and all T liy heavenly host, I, N , vow to Thy divine 
Majesty Poverty, Chastity and Perpetual Obedience to the Socic^^\ 
of Jesus, and promise that I will enter the same Society to live in it 
jK-rpctcally, understanding all things according to the Constitutions 
of the Society 1 humbly pray from Thine immense goodness and 
clemency, through th<. Blood of jcbiis Chi 1st, that Thou wilt deign 
to accept this sacrifice in the odoui of swcclne'-s, and as Thou hast 
grantee! me to desire and to offer this, so wilt Thou bcjtow abundant 
grajce to fulfil it " 

The scholastic then follows the ordinaiy course of an under- 
graduate at a imiyersity After passing five years in arts he has 
while still keeping up his own studies, to devote five or six y^ears 
more to teaching the junior classes in various Jesuit schools or 
colleges About this period he takes his simple vows in the 
following terms — 

" I, AT , promise to Almighty God, before H13 Virgin Mother and 
the whole heavenly host, and to thee. Reverend Father General 
of tlie Society of Jesus, holding the place of God, and to thy succes 
sors (or to thee, Reverend F ather M in place of the General of the 
Society of jeeus and his successors holding the place of God), P< r 
petual Poverty, Chastity and Obedience, and according to it a pecuh ir 
care in the education of boys, according to the manner expressed in 
the Apostolic Letter and Constitutions of the said Society " 

The lay brothers leave out the clause concerning education 
The scholastic does not begin the study of theology until he is 
twenty-eight or thirty, and then passes through a four or si\ 
years^ course Only when he is thirty-four or thirty-six can he 
be ordained a priest and enter on the grade of a spiritual co- 
adjutor A lay brother, before he can become a temporal 
coadjutor for the discharge of domestic duties, must pass ten 
years bcfoie he is admitted to vows Sometimes after ordina- 
tion the priest, in the midst of his work, is again called away 
to a third year’s novitiate, called the tertianship, as a prepara- 
tion for his solemn profession of the three vows IIis former 
vows were simple and the Society was at liberty to dismiss him 
for any canonical reason The formula of the famous Jesuit 
vow IS as follows — 

" I, N , promise to Almighty God, before IIis Virgin Mother and 
the whole heavenly h^st, and to all standing by , and to thee, Reverend 
Father General of the Society of Jesus, bolding the place of God, 
and to thy successors (or to thee. Reverend Father M in place of 
the General of the Society of Jesus and his successors holding the 
place of God), Perpetual Poverty, Chastity and Obedience^ and 
according to it a peculiar care in the education of boys accordmg to 
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the form of life contained in the Apostolic Letters of the Society of 
j(sus and m its Constitutions ' 

Immediately after the vows the Jesuit <idds the following 
simple vows (i) that he will never act nor consent that the 
provisions m the constitutions concerning poverty should bo 
changed, (2) that he will not directly nor indirectly procure 
election or promotion for himself to any prelacy or dignity 
in the Society, (3) that he will not accept or consent to his 
election to any digrity or prelacy outside the Society unless 
forced thereunto by obedience, (4) that if he knows of others 
doing these things he will denounce them to the superiors 
(5) that if elected to a bishopric he will never refuse to hear 
such advice as the geneial may deign to send him and will 
follow It if he judges it is better than his own opinion Ihe 
professed is now eligible to certain offices m the Society, and he 
ma> remain as a professed father of the three vows for the rest 
of his lift The highest class, who constitute the real core of the 
Society, whence all its chief officers are taken, are the professed 
of the four vows This grade can seldom be reached until 
the candidate is in his forty-fifth year, which involves a proba- 
tion of thirty-one > ears in the case of those who have entered on 
the novitiate at the earliest legal age The number of these 
select members is small m compaiison with the whole Society, 
the exac t proportion varies from time to time, the present ten- 
dency being to increase the number The vows of this grade 
aie the same as the last formula, with the addition of the follow- 
ing important clause — 

“ Moreover I promise the special obedience to the Sovereii?n 
Pontiff concernini; missions, as is contained in the same Apostolic 
Lcttci and Constitutions ' 

Ihese various members of the Societ> are distributed m its 
novitiate houses, its colleges, its professed houses and its mis- 
sion residences The question has been hotly debated whether, 
in addition to these six grades, there be not a seventh answenng 
in some degree to the tertiarics of the hranciscan ana Dominican 
orders, but secretly affiliated to the Society and acting as its 
emissaries in various lay positions I his class was styled in 
France “Jesuits of the short robe,” and there is some fvidcnce 
in support of ts actual existence under I ouis XV Ihe Jesuits 
themselves deny the existence of any such bod> , and are able to 
adduce the negative disproof that no provision for it is to be 
found in their constitutions On the other hand there are 
( lauses therein whu h make the creation of such a class perfectly 
feasible 1 f thought expedient An admitted instance is the case of 
Jbrancisco Borgia, who in 1548, while still duke of Gandia, was 
received into the So( lety What has given colour to the idea is 
that ( ertain persons Ivivc made vows of obedience to mdi vidual 
Jesuits, as Thomas Worthington, rector of the Douai seminary, 
to Father Robert Parsons, Ann Vaux to Fr Henry Garnet, 
who told hei that he was not indeed allowed to receive her vows, 
but that she might malce them if she wished and then receive his 
direction Ihe archaeologist George Oliver of Exeter was, 
according to Foley’s Records of the English Province, the last 
of the secular priests of England who vowed obedience to the i 
Society before its suppression j 

The general lives permanent!) at Rome and holds in his hands 
the right to ajipoint, not only to the office of provincial over eac h 
of the head districts into which the Society is mapped, but to 
the offices of each house in particular I here is no standard of 
electoral right m the Society except in the election of the general 
himself By a minute and frequent system of official and private 
reports he is informed of the doings and progress of every 
member of the Society and of everything that concerns it 
throughout the world Every Jesuit has not only the right 
but the duty m certain cases of communicating, directly and 
privately, with his general While the general thus controls 
everything, he himself is not exempt from supervision on the 
part of the Society A consultative council is imposed upon him 
by the general congregation, consisting of the assistants of the 
various nations, a socius, or adviser, to warn him of mistakes, and 
a confessor These he cannot remove nor select , and he is bound, 
in certam circumstances, to listen to their advice, although 


he IS not obliged to follow it Once elected the general 
not refuse the offic*e, nor abdicate, nor accept any digrit> 
or office outride of the Society, on the other hand, for certain 
definite reasons, he may be suspended or even deport d by the 
authority of the Society, which can thus preserve itself from 
destruction No such mstance has occurred, although steps 
were once taken m this direction in the case of a general who 
had set himself against the current feeling 

It IS said that the general of the Jcmi is ib independent of the 
pope , and his popular name, ' the black pope^ has gone to confiim 
this idea Ihit it is based on an entirely wrong conception of the 
two ofl ces The suppression of the Society by dement XIV m 
1773 was an object lesson in the supremacy of the pope The 
Society occame vtiy numerous and, from tunc to time, received 
extraordinary pnvilcgcs from popes, who were warranted by the 
necessities of the times in gi anting them A gieat number of 
influential friends, also, gathcared round the fathers who, naturally, 
sought 111 every way to retain what had been gianted Lopes who 
thought it well to bimu about certiin dunces, or to withdraw 
privileges that weie found to lave passed tluir intentions or to 
interfere unduly with the lights of other bodies, often met vvilh 
loyal resistances against their proposed mtasuics Kesustanee up 
to a certain point is lawful and is not disobedience, for every vjcit ty 
has the right of seif piesci vation in cases where the popes* insiste d, 
in spite of the representations of the Jesuits, their commands were 
obeyed Many of the popes weu dislinctlv unfavourable to th( 
Society, while others weie as friendly, anti e ften what one pope did 
against tin in the next pope withdievv Whatevt r was done m Limes 
when stiong divergence ut opinion existed, and wh itexer may have 
been the actions of indiviauils who even in so highly orginiztd 
a body as the Society of Jesus, cannot alwavs be sncc' ssfiillv 
controlled b\ then siipenors, yet the ultimate result on the part of 
the S()< lety h<us a)wavi> bf en obedu net to the pope, who authorized, 
protected and privileged them, and on whom they ultimately 
depend for then very existence 

Thus constituted, with a skilful union of stiictness and 
freedom, of complex organization with a minimum of friction 
m working, the Society was admirably devised for its purf>osc 
of introdiumg a new power into the Chuich and the world 
Its immediate services to the Church were great Ihe Society 
did much, single-handed, to roll back the tide of Protestant 
advance when half of Europe, v/hirh had not already shaken 
off Its allegiance to Ih^ papacy, was thiealening to do so Ihe 
honours of the reaction belong to the jesuits, and the readionary 
spirit has become their tiadition They had the wisdom to see 
and to admit, in their correspondence with then superiors, 
that the real cause of the Reiormation was the ignorance, 
neglect and vicious lives of so many priests They recognized 
as most earnest men did, that the difficulty was in the higher 
places, and that these could best be tou( htd by mdirect methods 
At a time when primary or even secondary education had in 
most places become \ mere effete and pedantic adherence to 
obsolete methocls, they were bold enough to innovate, both in 
sy^stem and material Putting fresh spirit and devotion into the 
work, they not merely taught and catechized in a new, fresh 
and attractive manner, besides establishing free schools of 
good quality, but piovided new school books for their pupils 
which were an enormous advance on those they found in use, 
so that for nearly three centuries the Jesuits were accounted 
the best schoolmasters in Europe, as they were, till their forcible 
suppression m iqoi, confessedly the best in Piance Ihe Jesuit 
teachers conciliated the goodwill of their pupils by mingled 
firmness and gentleness Although the method of the Ratio 
Studiorum has ceased ^o he acceptable, yet it plaved in its time as 
serious \ part in the intellectual development of Europe as did 
the method of Frederick the Great in modem warfaie Bacon 
succinctly gives his opinion of the Jesuit teaching m these 
words “ As for the pedagogical part, the shortest rule would 
be, Consult the schools of the Jesuits, for nothing better has 
been put m practice ” {De Augmentis, vi 4) In instriu tion 
they were excellent, but in education, or formation of character 
deficient Again, when most of the continental clergy had 
sunk, more or less, into the moral and intellectual slough whi< h 
IS pictured for us in the writings of Eiasmus and the Eptstolae 
obscurorum virorum (see Hutien, Ui rich von), the Jesuits won 
back respect for the clerical calling bv their peisonal culture 
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and the unimpeachable punt> of their lives These qualities they 
have carefully maintained, and probably no large body of men 
in the world has been so free from the reproach of discreditable 
members or has kept up, on the whole, an equally high average 
of intelligence and conduct As preachers, too, they dehvered 
the pulpit from the bondage of an effete scholasticism and 
reached at once a clearness and simplic ity of treatment such as 
the English pulpit scarcely begins to exhibit till after the da>s 
of 1 illotson , while m literature and theology they count a far 
larger number of respectable writers than any other religious 
society can boast It is in the mission field, however, that their 
achievements have been most remarkable Whether toiling 
among the teeming millions in Hindustan and China, labouring 
amongst the Hurons and Iroquois of North America, govern- 
ing and civilizing the natives of Brazil and Paraguay in the 
missions and “ reductions,” or ministering, at the hourly risk 
of his life to his fellow-Catholics in England under Elizabeth 
and the Stuarts, the Jesuit appears alike devoted, indefatigable, 
cheei ful and worthy of hearty admiration and respect 

Nevertheless, two startling and indisputable facts meet the 
student who pursues the history of the Society Ihe first is the 
universal suspicion and hostility it has incurred — not merely 
from the Protestants whose avowed foe it has been, nor yet from 
the enemies of all clericalism and dogma, but from every Catholic 
state and nation in the world Its chief enemies have been 
t^ose of the household of the Roman Catholic faith The 
second fact is the ultimate failure which seems to dog all 
Its most promising schemes and efforts These two results 
are to be observed alike in the provinces of morals and 
politics The first cause of the opposition indeed redounds 
to the Jesuits’ credit, for it was largely due to their success 
Their pulpits ring with a studied eloquence, their churches, 
sumptuous and attractive, were crowded, and in the confes- 
sional their advice was eagerly sought in all kinds of 
difficulties, for they were ihc fashionable professors of the art 
of direction Full of enthusiasm and zeal, devoted wholly to 
their Society, they were able to bring in numbers of rich and 
influential persons to their ranks, for, with a clear understanding 
of the power of wealth, they became, of set purpose, the apostles 
of the rich and influential The jesuits felt that they were the 
new men, the men of the time, so with a perfect confidence in 
themselves they went out to set the Church to rights It was 
no wonder that success, so well worked for and so well de- 
served, failed to win the approval or sympathy of those who 
found themselves supplanted Old-fashioned men, to whom 
the apostles’ advice to ‘Mo all to the glory of God ” seemed 
sufficient, mistrusted those who professed to go beyond all 
otheis and adopted as their motto the famous Ad majorem Det 
glonam, “ To the greater glory of God ” But, besides this, the 
esprit de corps which is necessary for every body of men was, it 
was held, carried to an excess and made the Jesuits intolerant 
of any one or anything if not of “ours ” The novelties too 
which they introduced into the conception of the religious life, 
naturally, were displeasing to the older orders, who felt like old 
aristocratic families towards a newly rich or purse-proud up- 
start The Society, or rather its members, were too aggressive 
and self-assertive to be welcomed, and a certain characteristic, 
which soon began to manifest itself in an impatience of episcopal 
control, showed that the quality of “ Jesuitry,” usually associ- 
ated with the Society, was singularly lacking m their dealings 
with opponents Their political attitude also alienated many 
Many of the Jesuits could not separate religion from politics 
To say this is only to assert that they were not clearer-minded 
than most men of their age But unfortunately they invariably 
took the wrong side and allowed themselves to be made the tools 
of men who saw farther and more clearly than they did They 
had then share, direct or indirect, m the embroiling of states, in 
concotting conspiracies and in kindling wars They were also 
responsible by their theoretical teachings in theological schools, 
where cases were considered and treated in the abstract, for not 
a few assassinations of the enemies of the cause Weak minds 
heard tyrannicide discussed and defended in the abstract, and 


It was no wonder that, when opportunity served, the train that 
had been heedlessly laid by speculative professors was fired by 
rash hands What professors like Suarez taught in the calm 
atmosphere of the lecture hall, what writers like Manana upheld 
and praised, practical men took as justification for deeds of 
blood There is no evidence that any Jesuit took a direct part 
in political assassin itions , however, indirectly, they may have 
been morally responsible Thev were playing with edged tools 
and often got wounded through their own carelessness Other 
grievances were raised by their perpetual meddling in politics, 
eg their large share in fanning the flames of political hatred 
against the Huguenots under the last two Valois kings, their 
perpetual plotting against England m the reign of Elizabeth, 
their share in the Thirty Years’ War and in the religious miseries 
of Bohemia, their decisive influence in causing the revocation 
of the edict of Nantes and the expulsion of the Protestants from 
France, the rum of the Stuart cause under James II , and the 
establishment of the Protestant succession In a number of 
cases where the evidence against them is defective, it is at least 
an unfortunate coincidence that there is always direct proof ot 
some Jesuit having been in communication with the actual agents 
engaged They were the stormy petrels of politics Yet the 
Jesuits, as a body, should not be made responsible for the doings 
of min who, in their political intrigues, were going directly 
against the distinct law of the Society, which in strict terms, and 
under heavy penalties, forbade them to have anything to do 
with such matters Ihe politicians were comparatively few 
in number, though unfortunately they held high rank , and their 
disobedience to the rule besmirched the name of the society and 
destroyed the good work of the other Jesuits who were faithfully 
carrying out their own proper duties 

A far graver cause for uneasiness was given by the Jesuits’ 
activity in the region of doctrine and morals Here the charges 
against them are precise, early, numerous and weighty 1 heir 
founder himself was arrested, more than once, by the Inquisition 
and required to give account of his belief and conduct But 
St Ignatius, with all his powerful gifts of intellect, was entirely 
practical and ethical in his range, and had no turn whatever for 
speculation, nor desire to disi uss, much less to question, any of 
the received dogmas of the Church He gives it as a rule of 
orthodoxy to be ready to say that black is white if the Chunh 
says so He w\s therefore acquitted on every occasion, and 
applied each time for a formally attested certificate of his ortho- 
doxy, knowing well that, in default of such documents, the fact 
of his arrest as a su spieled heretic would be more distinctly 
recollected by opponents than that of his honourable dismissal 
from custody His followers, however, have not been so for- 
tunate On doctrinal questions indeed, though their teaching 
on grace, especially in the form given to it b Molina {q v ), ran 
( ontrary to the accepted teaching on the subject by the Augus- 
tinians, Dominicans and other representative schools, yet by 
their pertinacity they gained for their views a recognized and 
established position A special congregation of cardinals and 
theologians known as de auxthis was summoned by the pope to 
settle the dispute, for the odium iheologicum had risen to a 
despeiate height between the representatives of the old and the 
new theology, but after many years they failed to arrive at any 
satisfactory con<lusion, and the pope, instead of settling the 
dispute, wavS only able to impose mutual silence on all opponents 
Among those who held out stiffly against the Jesuits m the 
subject of grace were the Jansenists, who held that they were 
following the special teaching of St Augustine, known par 
excellence as the doctor of grace The Jesuits and the Jansenists 
soon became deadly enemies , and in the ensuing conflict both 
parties accused each other of flinging scruples to the wind (Sec 
Jansenism ) 

But the accusations against the Jesuit system of moral theo- 
logy and their ac tion as guides of conduct have had a more serious 
effect on their reputation It is'*undeniable that some of their 
moral writers were lax in their teaching, and conscience was 
strained to the snapping point The Society was trying to 
make itself all things to all men Propositions extracted from 
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Jesuit moral theologians have again and again been condemned 
by the pope and declared untenable Many of these can be 
found in Viva’s Condemned Propostitons As early as 1554 the 
Jesuits were censured by the Sorbonne, chiefly at the instance 
of Lustache de Bellay, bishop of Pans, as being dangerous in 
matters of faith Melchor Cano, a Dominican, one of the ablest 
divines of the i6th century, never ceased to lift up his testimony 
agamst them, from their first beginnings till his own death in 
1560, and, unmollified by the bribe of the bishopric of the 
Canaries, which their interest procured for him, he succeeded 
in banishing them from the university of Salamanca Carlo 
Borromeo, to whose original advocacy they owed much, especially 
in the council of Trent, found himself attacked m his own cathe- 
dral pulpit and interfered with in his jurisdiction He withdrew 
his protection and expelled them from his colleges and churches, 
and he was followed in 1604 in this policy by his cousin and 
successor Cardinal Federigo Borromeo St Theresa learnt, 
in after years, to mistrust their methods, although she was grate- 
ful to them for much assistance in the first years of her work 
1 he credit of the Society was seriously damaged by the publica- 
tion, at Cracow, in 1612, of the Monita Secreta This book, 
which IS undoubtedly a foigery, piofesses to contain the authori- 
tative secret instructions drawn up by the general Acquaviva and 
given by the supeiiors of the Society to its various officers and 
members A bold caricature of Jesuit methods, the book has 
been ascribed to John Zaorowsky or to Cambilone and Schloss, 
all ex-Jesuits, and it is stated to have been discovered in manu- 
script by Christian of Brunswick in the Jesuit college at Prague 
It consists of suggestions and methods for extending the influence 
of the Jesuits in various ways, for securing a footing in fresh 
places, for acquiring wealth, for creeping into households and 
leading silly rich widows captive and so forth, all marked with 
ambition, craft and unscrupulousness It had a wide success 
and popularity, passing through several editions, and even to 
this da> It IS used by controversialists as unscrupulous as the 
original writers It may, perhaps, represent the actions of some 
individuals who allowed their zeal to outrun their discretion, 
but surely no society which exists for good and is marked by so 
many worthy men could systematically have conducted its 
operations in such a manner Later on a formidable assault 
was made on Jesuit moral theology m the famous Provincial 
Letters of Blaise Pascal {q v ), eighteen in number, issued under 
the pen-name of Louis de Montalte, from January 1656 to March 
1657 Their wit, irony, eloquence and finished style have kept 
them alive as one of the great French classics — a destiny more 
fortunate than that of the kindred works b> Antoine Ainauld, 
Theologie morale des JesuiteSy consisting of extracts from writings 
of members of the Society, and Morale pratique des Jesuites, 
made up of narratives professing to set forth the manner in 
which they carried out their own maxims But, like most 
controversial writers, the authors were not scrupulous in their 
quotations, and by giving passages divorced from their contexts 
often entirely misrepresented their opponents The immediate 
reply on the part of the Jesuits, The Discourses of Cleander and 
Eudoxus by P^re Daniel, could not compete with Pascal’s work 
in brilliancy, wit or style , moreover, it was unfortunate enough 
to be put upon the Index of prohibited books in 1701 The 
reply on behalf of the Society to Pascal’s charges of lax 
morality, apart from mere general denials, is broadly as follows — 

(i) St Ignatius himself, the founder of the Society, had a special 
aversion from untruthfulncss in all its forms, from quibbling, 
equivocation or even studied obscurity of language, and it would be 
contrary to the spirit of conformity with his example and institutions 
for his followers to think and act otherwise Hence, any who 
practised equivocation were, so far, unfaithful to the Society 
(2) Several of the cases cited by Pascal are mere abstract hypotheses, 
many of them now obsolete, argued simply as intellectual exercises, 
but having no practical bearing whatever (3) Even such as do 
belong to the sphere of actual life are of the nature of counsel to 
spiritual physicians, how to deal with exceptional maladies, and 
were never intended to fix the standard of moral obligation for the 
general public (4) The theory that they were intended for this 
latter purpose and do represent the normal t( aching of the Society 
becomes more untenable in exact proportion as this immorality 
is insisted on, because it is a matter of notoriety that the Jesuits 


themselves have been singularly free from personal, as distinguished 
from corporate, evil repute, and no one pretends that the large num- 
ber of lay-folk whom they have e<lucated or influenced exhibit 
greater moral mfenority than others 

The third of these replies is the most cogent as regards Pascal, 
but the real weakness of his attack lies in that nervous dread of 
appeal to first principles and their logical result which has been 
the besetting snare of Gallicanism Pascal, at his best, has mis- 
taken the part for the whole, he charges to the Society what, 
at the most, are the doings of individuals, and from these he 
asserts the degeneration of the bodv from its original standard f 
whereas the stronger the life and the more extensive the natural 
development, side b) side will exist marks of degeneration, and a 
society like the Jesuits has no difficult) in asserting its life inde- 
pendent!) of such excrescences or, in time, in freeing itself from 
them 

A charge persistentlv made against the Society is that it tcache*' 
that the end justilies the means And the words of ISusembaum, 
whose Medulla theologtae has gone through more than fifty editions, 
are quoted in proof 1 rue it is that Busembaum uses these wortls 
Cut hcitu^ est pms etiam licent media But on turning to his work 
(ed Pans 1729, p 584, or Lib vi Tract vi cap 11 , De sacramentts, 
dubium u ) it will be found that the author is making no universal 
application of an old legal maxim, but is treating of a particiiHi 
subject (coneernmg certain lawful liberties in the marital relation) 
beyond which his words cannot be forced The sense in which other 
Jesuit theologians —e g Paul Laymann (1575-10^5), in his 1 heologta 
moralts (Munich, 1625), and Ludwig Wagemann (1713 1792), m 
his Synopsis theologiae morahs (Innsbruck, 1762) — quote fht axiom 
IS an equally harmless piece of common sense For instance, if it 
IS lawful to go on a journey b) railway it is law fill to take a ticket 
No one who put forth that proposition would bi thought to mean 
that it IS lawful to dcfiaud the compinv b) stealing a ticket, for 
the proviso is alwa)s to be understood, that the means employed 
should, in themselves not be bad but good or at least indilkrcnt 
So when Wagemann says tersely Funs determtnat probtiatem actus 
he IS clearly refeirmg to acts which in themselves are mdilt<rtnt 
t e mdeterminate I or mstanei shooting is an indilferent let 
neither good nor bad in itself The morality of any specified 
shooting depends upon what is shot, and the circumstances attending 
that act shooting a man in self definee is, as a mornl ict on an 
entirely different plant to shooting a man m murder It has ncvei 
been piovcd, and ne\tr can be piovtd, although the attempt has 
frequently been made, that the Jesuits ever taught the nefarious 
proposition ascribed to them, which would be entirdv subversive ol 
ill morality Again, the doctrine of probabili&m is utterly mis 
understood It is based on in accurate conception of law Law 
to bind must be clear and definite , if it be not so, its obligation ceases 
and liberty of action lemains No probable opinion can slanel 
against a clear ind definite lav\ , but when a law is doubtful in 
its application, in certain circumstances, so is the obligation of 
obexlience and as a eloubtful law is, foi practical purposes, no liw 
at all, so it supcrineluccs no obligation Hence i prol)ablc opinion 
IS erne, founded on leason and held on sciious giounels, that the law 
does not apply to certain specified cases, and that the law gn e 1 
therefore die! not intend to bmei 1 1 is the principle of rejuily applied 
to law In moral mallei s a probable eqnnion, that is one held on 
no trivial grounds but by unpiejudiccd and solid Ihinkeis, has no 
phee where the veuce of conscience is clear, ehstinct and foimed 

Iwo causes have been at work to produee the universal 
failure of the great Society in all its plans and effeirts hirst 
stands its lack of really great intellects It has had its golden 
age No society can keep up to its highest level Nothing ean 
be wider of the truth than the popular conception of the ordinar) 
Jesuit as a being of almost superhuman abilities and universal 
knowledge 1 he Society, numbering as it do( s so many thou- 
sands, and with abundant means of devoting men to spe( lal 
branches of study, has, without doubt, produced men of great 
intelligence and solid learning I he average member, too, on 
account of his long and systematic training, is always equal 
and often superior to the average member of any other equally 
large bod) , besides being disciplined by a far more perfect drill 
But it takes great men to carry out great plans, and of really 
great men, as the outside world knows and judges, the Society 
has been markedly barren from almost the first Apart from 
its founder and his early companion, St Francis Xavier, there is 
none who stands in the very fiist rank Laynez and Acquaviva 
were able administrators and politicians, the Bollandists (qv) 
were industrious workers and have developed a critical spirit 
from which much good can be expected, Francisco Suarez, 
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Leonhard Ltssius and Cardinal 1 ' ranzelin were some of the leading | 
Jesuit theologian^, Cornelius a I apide (15O7 1637) represents 1 
thtir old school of scriptural studies, while theur new German j 
writers are the most advanced of all orthodox higher ciitics ' 
the French Louis Bourdaloue (^v), the Italian Paolo Segneii I 
(1624-1694), and the Portuguese Antonio Vieyra (1608-1697) 
represent their best pulpit orators, while of the many mathema- 
ticians and astronomers produced by the Society Angelo Secchi, 
Ruggiero Giuseppe Boscovich and G B Beccana are conspicuous, 
and in modem times Stephen Joseph Perr> (183^-1889), director 
of the Stonyhurst College observatory, took a high rank among 
men of science Their boldest and most original thinker, Dents 
Petau, so many years neglected, is now, by inspiring Cardinal 
Newman’s Essay on the Development of Christian Doctrine^ pro- 
ducing a permanent influence over the current of human thought 
The Jesuits have piodured no Aquinas, no Anselm, no Bacon, 
no Richelieu Men whom they trained, and who broke loose 
from their teaching, Pascal, Descartes, Voltaire, have power- 
fully affected the plulosophical and rdigioas beliefs of great 
masses of mankind, but respectable mediocrity is the brand on 
the long list of Jesuit names in the ratakigues of Alegambe and 
De Backer fhis is doubtless due m great measure to the destruc 
t ive process of sc ooning out the will of the Tcsuit novice, to replace 
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movement into a case), and thereby tending, m most cases, to 
annihilate those subtle qualities of individuality and originality 
which are essenti il to genius Men of the higher stamp aviII 
eithei refuse to submit to the process and leave the Society, or 
run the danger of coming forth from the mill with their finest 
qualities pulverized and useless In accordance with the spirit 
of its founder, who wished to secure uniformity in the judgment 
of his followers even m points left open by the Church (“ I^t us 
all think the same way, let us all speak in the same manner if 
possible the Society has shown itself to be impatient of tlmse 
who think or write m a way different from what is current in its 
ranks 

Nor IS this all The Ratio ^tudiorum, devised by A-cquaviva and 
still obligatory m the colleges of the Society, lays do^vn rules vvhich 
are incompatible with all breadth and progress 111 the higher forms 
of education True to the anti speculative and traditional side of 
the founder's mind, it prescribes that, even where religious topics are 
not in question, the teacher is not to permit any novel opinions or 
(liscussions to be mooted, nor to cite or allow others to cite the 
opinions of an author not of known repute , nor to teach or suffer 
to be taught anythmg contiary I0 the prevalent opinions of icknow 
lodged doctors currert in the schools Obsolete and false opinions 
are not to be mentioned at dll, even for refutation, nor arc objections 
to received teaching to be dwelt on it any length The icsult is 
that the Jesuit emerges from his schools vvitnout any real knowledge 
of any other method of thought than that vvhich his professors have 
instilled into him The professor of Biblical Literature is always to 
support and defend the Vulgate and can never prefer the marginal 
reaaings from the Hebrew and Cireck The Scptuagint, as fir as it 
IS incorrupt, is to be held not less authentic than the Vulgate In 
philosophy Aristotle is always to be followed, and bt Thomas 
Aquinas generally, can# being taken to speak respectfully of him 
even when abandoning his opinions, though now it is customary 
for the Jesuit tcechers to explain him in their own sense De vera 
mente D 1 homos is no unfamiliar expression in their l»oks It is 
not wonderful, undei such a method of tiaming, lixcd as t ha,b been 
lu minute detail for more than three hunched yeais, that highly 
cultivated commonplaces should be the inevitable average result, 
and that m proportion as Jesuit power has become dominant in 
Christendom, especially in ecclesiastical cucles, the same doom of 
intellectual sterility ami consequent loss of influx net with the higl er 
and thoughtful classes, has separated the part from the whole 1 he 
initial mistake in the formation of character is that tnc J ^'siiits hav c 
aimed at educating lav boys in the same manner as thev consider 
.ulvisable for their own novices, for whom obedience and direction 
IS tilt one Hung necessary, whereas for lav people the right use of 
liberty and imtiative arc to be desired 

The second cause which has blighted the efforts of the Society 
IS the lesson, too faithfully learnt and practised, of making its 
corporate interests the first object at all times and in all places 
Men were quick to see that Jesuits did not aim at co-operation 
with the other members of the Church but directly or indirectly 
at mastery 1 he most brilliant except.on to this nile is found in 
some of the missions of the Society and notably m that of Si 


Francis Xavier {q v ) But he quitted Europe in 1541 before the 
new soiiety, especially under Laynez, had hardened mto its final 
mould, and he never returned His work, so far as can he 
gathered from contemporary accounts, was not done on true 
Jesuit lines as they afterwards developed, though the Society 
has reaped ail the credit, and it is even possible that, had he 
succeeded the founder as general, the mstitute might not have 
received that political and selt-seeking turn which Laynez, as 
second general, gave at the critical moment 

It would almost seem that careful selection was made of the men 
of the greatest piety and enthusiasm, whose uiiworldlmess made 
them less apt for diplomatic intrigues, to break new ground 111 the 
various missions where thtir success would throw lustre on the 
Society and their scruples need never come into play But such 
men are not to be found easily, and, as they die^l off, the tendency 
was to fill their places with more ordinary characters, whose aim was 
to mcrease the power and resources of the body Hence the conde- 
scension to heathen ntt s in Ilmdustan and China, and the attempted 
subjugation of the English Catholic clcigy Ihe first successes of 
the Indian mission were entirely among the lower classes , but when 
in Madura m ifioc, Robert de Nobili, a nephew of Bellarmine, to 
win the Brahmins, adopted their druss and mode of life — a step 
sanctioned by Gregory XV in 1623 and by Clement XI in 1707 — the 
fathers who followtd nis ex.imple pushed tlu new caste feeling so far 
as absolutely to refuse the ministrations and sacraments to the 
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of Innocent X in i()45, Clement IX in itibg, Clement Xll m i /ja 
and 1739, *md Benedict XIV m 1745 The Chii esc rites, *iss<iiled 
with equal unsuccess by one pope after another, were not finally 
put down until 1744 b> a bull of Benedict XIV For Japan, where 
their side of the story is that best known, wc have a remarkable 
letter, printed by Lueas Wadding in the Innales mtnotum, addiessed 
to Paul V by Solcto, a 1 laneisean mis loiury, who was martyred 
m 1624, in which he complains to the pope that the Jesuits system- 
atically postjsonid the spiritual vcclfare of the native Christians to 
their own convenience and advantage, while as regards the test of 
martyrdom, no such result had follouod on their teaemng, but only 
on that of the other ordeis who had undertake 11 missionary work 
in Japan Yet soon many Jesuit marf^rs in J’lpan were to shed a 
new glory on the Society (see Japan Foreign Intercourse) Again, 
even in i’araguay, the most promising of all Jesuit undci takings, 
the ev’dencc shows that the lathers, though civilizing the Guarani 
population just sufficiently to make them useful and docile servants, 
happier no doubt than they were before or after stopped there 
While the mission was begun on the rational principle of gov^erning 
I aces still in their childhood by methoas adapted to that stage in 
their mental development, yet for one hundred and fifty years the 

reductions " were conducted m the same manner, and when the 
hour of trial came the Jesuit cnilization fell like a house of cards 

These examples are sufficient to explain the final collapse of so 
many promising efforts The individual Jesuit might be, and 
often was, a hero, samt and martyr, but the system which he 
was obliged to administer was foredoomed to failure, and the 
suppression which came in 1773 was the natural result of forces 
and elements they bad set in antagonism without the power of 
controlling 

The mfluence of the Society since its restoration in 1811 has 
not been marked with greater success than in its previous histor)’' 
It was natural after the restoration that an attempt should be 
made to pick up again the tlireads that were dropped, but soon 
they came to realize the truth of the saying of St Ignatius 

The Society shall adapt itself to the times and not the times 
to the Society ” The political tonditions of Europe have com- 
pletely changed, and constitutionalism is unfavourable to that 
personal influence which, in former times, the Jesuits were able 
to bring to bear upon the heads of states In Europe they 
confine themselves mainly to educational and ecclesiastical 
politics, although both Germany and France have tollowed the 
example of Portugal and lefuse, on political grounds, to allow 
them to be in these countries It would appear as though 
some of the Jesuits had not, even yet, learnt the lesson that 
meddling with politics has always been their ruin The mam 
cause of any difficulty that may exist to-day with the Society is 
that the Jesuits are true to the teaching of that remarkable 
panegyric, the Imago pnmi saecuTt Soaetahs (probably written 
by John Tollenariiis in 1640), by identify mg the Church with their 
own body, and being intolerant of all who will not share this view 
Their power is still large 111 certain sections of the ecclesiastical 
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world, but in secular affairs it is small Moreover witnm the 
church itself there is a strong and growing feeling that the 
interests of Catholicism may necessitate a second and final 
suppression of the Society Cardinal Mannuig, a keen observer 
of times and influences, was wont to say '' Ihe work of 1773 
was the work of God and there is another 1773 coming” 
But, if this come, it will be due not to the pressure of secular 
governments, as in the i8th century, but to the action of the 
Cliurch Itself 1 he very nations which have cast out the Society 
have shown no disposition to accept its own estimate and identify 
It with the Church, while the Church itself is not conscious of 
depending upon the Society To the Church the Jesuits have 
been what the Janissaries were to the Ottoman Empiie, at first 
its defenders and its champions, but m the end its taskmasters 

History — Ihe separate article on Loyola tells of his early 
years, his conversion, and his first gathering of companions It 
was not until November 1537, when all hope of going to the Holy 
Land was given up, that any outward steps were taken to form 
these companions into an organized body It was on ihe eve 
of their going to Rome, for the second time, that the fathers 
met Ignatius at Vicenza and it was determined to adopt a com- 
mon rule and, at the suggestion of Ignatius, the name of the 
Company of Jesus Whatever may have been his private hopes 
and intentions, it was not until he, Laynez and halier (Pierre 
Lefevre), in the name of their ('ompanions, were sent to lay their 
services at the feet of the pope that the h’ story of the Society 
leally begins 

On +heir arrival at Rome the three Jesuits were favouiably re- 
ceived by Paul III , who at once appointed Faber to the chair of 
scripture and Laynez to that of scholastir theology m the university 
of the baptenza But they encountered inueh opposition and were 
even charged with heresy, when this accusation had been disposed 
of, there were still dilficulties in the wav of starting any new older 
Despite the approval of Caidinal Contanni and the goodwiU of the 
pope (who is said to have exclaimed on perusing the scheme of 
Ignatius, “Ihe finger of God is here ' ), there was a strong and 
gener^ feeling that the regular system nad broken down and could 
not be wisely developed farther Caidinal Guidiecioni, one of the 
commission of three appointed to examme the draft constitution, 
was known to advocate the abolition of all existing ordcis, save four 
which were to be remodelled and pu<- under strict control That 
very year, 1538, a commission of cardmals, including Reginald 
Pole, Contanni, Sadolet, Caiafla (afterwards l^aul IV ), bicgoso 
and others, had icported that the conventual orders, which they liad 
to deal with, had drifted into such a state that they should all be 
abolished Not only so, but, when greater stnetness of rule and of 
enclosure seemed the most needful refoims m communities that had 
become too secular in tone, the proposal of Ignatius, to make it a 
hrst principle that the members of his institute should mix freely in 
the world and be as little marked off as possible extcrnallv from secu 
lar clerical life and usages, ran counter to all tradition and prejudice, 
save that Caraffa s then recent order of Theatines, which had some 
analogy with the proposed Society, had taken some steps m the same 
direction 

Ignatius and his companions, however, had but little doubt of 
ultimate success, and so bound themselves, on the 1 5th of April 1 539, 
to obey any superior chosen from amongst vhcir body, and added 
on the 4th of May certain other rules, the most important of which 
v,ras a vow of speeuU allegiance to the pope for mission purposes to 
be taken by all tho mf'mbers of the society But Guidiccioni, on a 
careful study of the papers, changed his mind , it is supposed that the 
cause of this change was in large measure the strong interest in the 
new scheme ( xhibited by |ohn III, king of Portugal, who instructed 
his ambassador to press it on th pope and to ask Ignatius to send 
some priests of his Society for mission work m Portugal and its 
Indian possessions Francis Xavier and Simon Rodriguez were 
sent to the king in March 1540 Obstacles being cleared away, 
Paul HI , on the 27th of September 1540, issued his bull Regimini 
mihtantis ficclesiae, by whieh ne confirmed the new Society (the term 
“ order “ does not belong to it), but limited the members to sixty, 
i rcstriehon which was removed by the same pope in the bull 
Injunctum nobis of the 14th of March 1543 In the former bull, 
the pope gives the text of the formula submitted by Ignatms as the 
scheme of the proposed society, and m it we get tht founder s 
own ideas “ This Society, instituted to this special end, 

namely, to ofler spiritual consolation for the advancement of souls 
in life and Chnstian doctrine, for the propagation of the faith by 
public preaching and the ministry of the word of God, spiritual 
exercises and works of charity and, especially, by the instruction 
of children and ignorant people in Christianity, and by the spiritual I 
consolation of the faithful in Christ m hcanng confessions “ 
In this original scheme it is clearly marked out “ that this entirt 


' Society and all its members fight for (md under the faithful obedience 
of the most sacred lorti, the pope, and the othci Roman pontiffs his 
successors “ and Igii ilius makes paHiculai me ntion that each mem- 
ber should be bound by a special ww, beyond that formal 
obligation under which all ( hnstians are of obeying the pope, so 
that whatsoever the picscnt ind other Roman pontills fui the time 
bemg shall 01 dam, pertaining to the ad\anccinent of souls and the 
piopdgation of the fdith, to whatever provinces he shall icsulvt to 
send us, we are straightway bound to obey, as far as m us Iks, without 
any tergiversation or excuse, whether he send us among the lurks 
or to any other imbeliev eis in being, even to those parts called India, 
or to any heietics or schismatics 01 likewise to any Lelievtis “ 

I Obedience to the general is enjoined “ in all things pei taming to the. 
I institute of the Society and in him they shall acknowledge 
Christ as though present, and as far as is becoming shall venerate 
him' poverty is enjoined, and this nile alieets not only the meli 
vidual but the common siistentation orcaieof the Society, exc^^pt 
that in the case of colleges revenues aie allowed ‘ to be ipphed to 
the wints and necessities of the students ", and the private recita 
' tion of the Office is distinctly mentioned. On the other hand, the 
perpetuity of the gcneixii s ofiicc during his life was no part of the 
original scheme 

On the 7Lh ol April 1541, Ignatius was unanimously chosen 
general Ills lefusal of this post was ovei ruled, so he entered 
on his office on the 13th of April, and two days after, the newly 
lonstituted Society took its formal corporate vows in the basilica 
of San Paolo fuon le mura ScaiceJy was the Society laundied 
when Its members dispersed m various directions to their new 
I tasks Alfonso Salmeron and Pasqiiier-Brouet, as papal delc- 
I gates, were sent on a secret mission to Ii eland to encourage the 
native clergy and people to resist the religious changes introduced 
by Henry \ I JI Nu holas Bobadilla v ent to Naples, Faber, first 
to the diet of 'W orms and then to Spam, laiynez and Claude le Jay 
to Germany, while Ignatius busK d himself at Rome in good work<? 

I and in drawing up the constitutions and completing the Spiritual 
Fxefcises Success crowned these fiist efforts, and the Society 
be^an to win golden opinions The first college was founded at 
Coimbra in 1542 by John III of Portugal and put under the 
rectorship of Rodriguez It was designed as a training school to 
feed the Indian mission of which Francis Xavier had already 
taken the oversight, while a seminary at Goa was the second 
institution founded outside Rome m connexion with the Society 
Both from the original scheme and from the foundation at 
Coimbra it is clear that the original idea of the tolleges was to 
provide foi the education ol future Jesuits In Spain, national 
pride in the founder aided the Society’s cause almost as much as 
royal pationagc did m Portugal, and the thud house was opened 
in Gandia under the protection of its duke, Fiancisco Borgia, 
i grandoon of Alexander VI In Germ ny, the Jesuits wert 
eagerly welcomed as the onl> persons able to meet the Lutherans 
on equil Urms Only in France, ameng the countries which 
still were united with the Roman Chuich, was their advance 
cheeked, owing to political distrust of their Spanish origin, to- 
gether with the hostility of the Sorbonne and the bishop of Pans 
However, after many difficulties, they succeeded in getting a 
' footing through the help ol Guillaume du Prat, bishop of 
Clermont (d 1560), who founded a college for them m 1545 m the 
town of Billom, bi sides making over to them his house at Pans, 
the hotel de Clermont, which became the nucleus of the after- 
wards famous college of Louis-le-Grand, while a formal legaliza- 
tion was granted to them by the Hates-gi ni lal at Poissy in 15^)1 
In Rome, Paul III s favour did not kssen Ik bestowed on 
them the church of St Andrea and conferred at the same time 
the valuable privilege of making and altering tneir ( wn statutes, 
besides the other pomts, in 1346, which Ignatius had si ill more at 
heart, as touching the very essence of his institute, namely, 
exemption from ec clesiastical offices and dignities and from the 
task of acting as directors and confessors to convents of women 
The former of these measures effectuilly stopped any dram of 
the best members away from the so< icty and limited their hopes 
within its bounds, by putting them more freely at the general’s 
! disposal, especially as it was provided that the final vows could 
not be annulled, nor could a profes'^ed member be di missed, save 
by the joint action of the general and the pope The regulation 
as to convents seems p irtly due to a desire to avoid the worry 
and expenditure of time involved m the discharge of such offices 
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and partly to a conviction that penitents living in enclosure, as 
all religious persons then were, would be of no effective use to the 
Society, whereas the founder, against the wishes of several of his 
companions, laid much stress on the duty of accepting the post 
of confessor to kings, queens and women of high rank when 
opportunity presented itself And the year 1546 is notable in 
the annals of the Society as that in which it embarked on its 
great educational career, especially by the annexation of free 
day-schools to all its colleges 

The council of Trent, in its first period, seemed to increase the 
reputation of the Society, for the pope chose Laynez, Eaber and 
Salineron to act as his theologians in that assembly, and in tins 
capacity they had no little mflucnce in framing its decrees When 
the council reassembled under Pius IV , Laynez and Salmeron again 
attended in the same capacity It is sometimes said that the council 
formally approved of tne Society This is impossible, for as the 
Society had received the papal approval, that of the council would 
have been impertinent as well as unnecessary St Charles Borromeo 
w rote to the presiding cardmals, on the 1 1 th of May 1 562, saying that, 
as France was disatiectcvl to the Jesuits whom the pope wished to 
see established m every country, Pius IV desired, when the council 
was occupymg itself about regulars, that it should make some 
honourable mention of the Society m order to recommend it This 
was done m the twenty fifth session (cap XVI , d r ) when the 
decree was passed that at the end of the time of probation no ices 
should cither be professed or dismissed , and the words of the council 
are * By these things, however, the Synod does not intend to make 
any innovation or prohibition, so as to hinder the religious order of 
C h rks of the Society of Jesus from being able to serve God and His 
Church, 111 accordance with their pious institute approved of by the 
Holy Apostolic See " 

In 1548 the Society received a valuable recruit in the person of 
Francisco Borgia, duke of Gandia, afterwards thrice general, 
while two important events marked 1550— the foundation of the 
Collegio Romano and a fresh confirmation of the Society by 
Julius III The German college, for the children of poor nobles, 
was founded in 1 552 , and in the same year Ignatius firmly settled 
the discipline of the Society by putting down, with piomptness 
and severity, some attempts at independent action on the part 
of Rodriguez at Coimbra— this being theoc casionof the famous 
letter on obedience , while 1553 saw the despatch of a mission to 
Abyssinia with one of the fathers as patriarch, and the first rift 
within the lute when the pope thought that the Spanish Jesuits 
were taking part with the emperor against the Holy See 
Paul IV (whose election alarmed the Jesuits, for they had not 
found him very friendly as cardinal) was for a time managed 
with supreme tact by Ignatius, whom he respected personally 
In 1556, the founder died and left the Society consisting of forty- 
fi\c professed fathers and two thousand ordinary members, 
distributed over twelve provinces, with more than a hundred 
colleges and houses 

After the death of the first general there was an interregnum of 
two years, with I a> nez as vicar During this long period he occu- 
pied himself with completing the constitutions by incorporating 
certain declarations, said to be Ignatian, which explained and 
sometimes completely altered thi meaning of the original text 
La>ne7 was an astute politician and mw the ast capabilities of 
the Society over a far wider field than the founder contemplated, 
and he prepared to give it the direction that it has since followed 
In some senses, this learned and consummately clever man may be 
looked upon as the real founder of the Socielv as history knows it 
Having eirefully prepared the wa>, he summoned the general 
congregation from which he emerged as second general in 1556 
As soon as Ignatius had died Paul IV announced his intention of in- 
stituting reforms in the Society, especially in two points the public 
recitation of the olhee m choir and the limitation of the general s 
office to a term of three years Despite all the protests and nego- 
tiations of Laynez, the pope remained obstinate, and there was 
nothing but to submit On the 8th of September 1558, two points 
were added to the constitutions that the generalship should be 
triennial and not perpetual, although after the three years the general 
might be confirmed , and that the canonical hours should be observed 
in choir after the manner of the other orders, but with that modera- 
tion which should seem expedient to the general Taking advantage 
of this last clause, T^aynez applied the new law to two houses only, 
namely, Rome and I isbon, the other houses contenting themselves 
with singing vespers on feast days, and as soon as Paul IV died, 
La\ne7, acting on advice, quietly ignored for the future the orders 
of the late pope He also succeeded in mcreasmg further the already 
enormous powers of the general Laynez took a leading part in the 
colloquy of Poissy in 1561 between the Catholics and Huguenots, 


and ob tamed a legal footing from the states- general for colleges 
of the Society in France He died in 15O4, leaving the Society 
increased to eighteen piovinces with a hundred and thirty colleges, 
and was succeeded by Francisco Borgia Dunng the third general- 
ate, Pius V confirmed all the former privileges, and m the amplest 
form extended to the Society, as being a mendicant institute, all 
favours that had been or might afterwards be granted to such mendi- 
cant bodies It was a trifling set-off that in 1567 the pope again 
enjoined the fathers to keep choir and to admit only the professed 
to pnests' orders, especially as Gregory XIII rescinded both these 
injunctions in 1573, and indeed, as regards the hours, all that 
Pius V was able to obtain was the nominal concession that the bre- 
viary should be recited in choir m the professed houses only, and 
that not of necessity by more than two persons at a time Everard 
Mercurian, a Fleming, and a subject of Spain, succeeded Borgia in 
1573, being forced on the Society by the pope, in pielcrence to 
Polanco, Ignatius's secretary and the vicar general, who was re- 
jected partly as a Spaniard and still more because he was a ' New 
Christian " of Jewish origin and therefore objected to in Spam 
itself Dunng his term of office there took place the troubles m 
Rome concerning the English college and the subsequent Jesuit 
rule over that institution, and in 1580 the first Jesuit mission, 
headed by the redoubtable Robert Parsons and the saintly Edmund 
Campion, set out for England This mission, on one side, earned 
on an active propaganda against Elizabeth m favour of Spam , and 
on the other, among the true missionaries, was marked with devoted 
zeal and heroism even to the ghastly death of traitors Claude 
Acquaviva, the fifth general, held office from 1581 to 1615, a time 
almost coinciding with the high tide of the successful reaction, chiefly 
due to the Jesuits He was an able, strong willed man, and crushed 
what was tantamount to a rebellion in Spain It was during this 
struggle that Mariana, the historian and the authoi of the famous 
De rege in which he defends tyrannicide, wrote his treatise On the 
Defects in the Government of the Society He confessed freely that the 
Society had faults and that there was a great deal of unrest among 
the members, and he mentioned among the various j^oints calling 
for reform the education of the novices and students, the state of 
the lay brother and the possessions of the Society , the spying system, 
which he declared to be earned so far that, if the general's archives 
at Rome should be searched, not one Jesuit's character would be 
found to escape , the monopoly of the higher offices bv a small clique , 
and the absence of all encouragement and recompense for the best 
men of the Society 

It was chiefly during the generalship of Acquaviva that the 
Society began to gam an evil reputation which eclipsed its good 
report In France the Jesuits joined, if they did not originate, 
the league against Henry of Navarre Absolution was refused 
by them to those who would not join m the Guise rebellion, and 
Acquaviva is said to have tried to stop them, but m vam The 
assassination of Henry III m the interests of the league and the 
wounding of Henry IV m 1594 by Chastel, a pupil of theirs, 
revealed the danger that the whole Society was running by the 
intrigues of a few men The Jesuits were banished from France 
m 1594, but were allowed to return by Henry IV under condi- 
tions, as Sully has recorded, the king declared his only motive 
to be the expediency of not drnang them into a corner with 
possible disastrous results to his life, and because his only hope of 
tranquillity lay in appeasing them and their powerful friends 
In England the political schemmgs of Parsons were no small 
factors m the odium which fell on the Society at large, and his 
determination to rapture the English Catholics as an apanage 
of the Society, to the exclusion of all else, was an object-lesson to 
the rest of Europe of a restless ambition and lust of domination 
which were to find many imitators The political turn which 
was being given by some to the Society, to the detriment of its 
real ‘Spiritual work, evoked the fears of the wiser heads of the 
body, and m the fifth general congregation held m 1593-1594 it 
was decreed “ Whereas m these times of difficulty and danger 
it has happened through the fault of certain individuals, through 
ambition and intemperate zeal, that our institute has been ill 
spoken of m divers places and before divers sovereigns 
it is severely and strictly forbidden to all members of the Society 
to interfere m any manner whatever m public affairs even though 
they be thereto invited, or to deviate from the institute through 
entreaty, persuasion or any other motive whatever ’ It v^ould 
have been well had Acquaviva enforced this decree , but Parsons 
was allowed to keep on with hi? work, and other Jesuits in 
France for many years after directed, to the loss of religion, 
affairs of state In 1605 took place m England the Gunpowder 
Plot, m which Henry Garnet, the superior of the Society m 
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England, was implicated Ihdt the Jesuits were the instigators 
of the plot there is no evidence, but they were m c lose touch with 
the conspirators, of whose designs Garnet had a general know- 
ledge There is now no reasonable doubt that he and other 
Jesuits were legally accessories, and that the condemnation of 
Garnet as a traitor was substantially just (see Garnet, Hfnry) 

It was during Acquaviva’s generalship that Philip il of Spam 
complained bitterly of the Society to Sixtus V , and encouraged him 
in those plans of reform (even to changing the name) which were 
only cut short by the pope's death in 1 590, and also that the long 
protracted discussions on grace, wherein the Dominicans contended 
against the Jesuits, were carried on at Kome with little practical 
result, by the Congregation de auvilttSy which sat from 1598 till 1607 
£he Ratio Studiorum took its shape dining this time The Jesuit m 
fluinct at Rome was supported by the Spanish ambassador, but when 
Henry IV “ went to Mass," the balance inclined to the side of 
France, and the Spanish monopoly became a thing of the past 
Acquaviva saw the expulsion of the Jesuits from Venice m i(>o6 
for siding with Paul V when he placed the republic under interdict, 
but did not live to sec then recall, which took place at the inter- 
cession of Louis XIV in ib57 He also had to banish Parsons from 
Rome, by order of Clement VI II , who was wtaned with the per 
petual complaints made against that intriguer Gregory XIV , by 
the bull tcclesiae C/nii/i (Julj^ 28, 1591), again confirmed the 
Society, and granted that Jesuits might, for true cause, be expelled 
from the body without any form of trial 01 even documentary pro 
cedure, besides denouncing excommunications against every one, 
save the pope or his legates, who dircctlv 01 indirectly infringed the 
constitutions of the Society or ittimptcd to bring about my change 
therein 

Under Vitelleschi, the nt\t general, th( Society celebrated its 
fiist centenary on tht 25th of Septembci 10^9, the hundredth anni 
versa ry ot the verbal apjirobation given to the scheme by Paul III 
During this hundred years the Society had grown to thirty six 
provinces, with eight hundred houses containing som< fifteen 
thousand members In ib^o broke out thi gnat Jansenist contro 
versy, m which the Society took the leading part on one side 
and finally secured the victoiy In this same year, considering 
themselves ill used by Olivarez, prime minister of Philip IV of 
Spam, the Jesuits poweifully aided the re\olution which placed Ihc 
duke of Braganza on the throne of Portugal, and their services were 
lewardcd for nearly one hundred years with the practical control 
of ecclesiastical and almost ot civil affaiis in that kingdom 

I he Society also gamed ground steadily in ETance, for, though 
held in check by Richelieu and little moie favoured by Mazarm, 
yet from the moment that Louis XIV took the reins, their star 
was in the ascendant, and Jesuit confessors, the most celebrated of 
whom were Fran90is dc La C haise {q v ) and Michel Le lellier (it)43- 
1719), guided the policy of the king, nut lusitatmg to takt lus side 
111 his quarrel with the Holy See, which nearly resulted in a schism, 
nor to sign the Galilean articles Their hostility to the Huguenots 
forced on the revocation of the 1 diet of Nantes m 1685, and their 
war against their Jansenist opponents did not cease till the very 
walls of Port Royal wcie demolished m 1710, even to the very abbey 
church itself, and the liodies ot the dead taken with every mark of 
insult from then graves and literally flung to the dogs to devour 
Hut while thus gaming power m one diicction, the Society was losing 
it in another The Japanese mission had vanished in blood in 1O51 , ' 
and though many J esuits died with their eonv erts brav cly as mart> is 
for the faith, yet it is impossible to acquit them of a large aharc in the 
causes of that overthrow It was also about this same period that 
the grave scandal of the C hinese and Malabar rites began to attract 
attention in Europe, and to make thinking men ask seriously 
whether the Jesuit missionaries m those parts taught anything which 
could fairly be called Christianity at all When it was remembered, 
too, that they had decided, at a council held at Lima, that it was 
inexpedient to impose any act of Christian devotion except baptism 
on tne South Amtncan converts, without the greatest precautions, 
on the ground of intellectual difficulties, it is not wonderful that this 
doubt was not satisfactonly cleared up, notably in face of the 
charges bi ought against the Society by Bernardin de Cardonas, 
bishop of Paraguay, and the saintly Juan de Palafox {q v ), bishop 
of Angelopohs in Mexico 

But ' tlic terrible power in the universal church, the great riches 
ind the extraordinary prestige " of the Society, which Palafox 
complained had raised it " above all dignities, law's, councils and 
apostolic constitutions," carried with them the seeds of rapid and 
inevitable decay A succession of devout but incapable generals, 
after the death of Acquaviva, saw the gradual secularization of tone 
by the flocking in of ncruits of rank ard wealth desirous to share in 
the glories and influence of the Society, but not well adapted to in 
crease them The general's supremacy received a shock when the 
eleventh general congregation appointed Oliva as vicar, with the 
right of succession and powers that practically supersede those of 
the general Goswin Nickel, whose infirmities, it is said, did not permit 
him to govern with the necessary application and vigour , and an 
attempt was madi' to depose Tirso Gonzalez, the thirteenth general, 
whose views on probabilism diverged from those favoured by the rest 


of the Jesuits I hough the political weight of the Society continued 
to increase m the cabinets of Europe, it was being steadily weakened 
internally Ihe Jesuits abandoned the system of free education 
which had won them so much influence and honour, b\ attaching 
themselves exclusivclv to the interests of courts, they lost favour 
I with the middle and lower classes, and above all, thur moiieipolv 
of power and patron igc in France, with the fatal use they had rn idc of 
it, drove down the bitterest hostility upon them It was to theireredit, 
indeed, that the cncvclopaedists atlaekod them as the foremost 
representatives of Christianity, but they an^ accountable in no small 
degree in France, as in E^ngland, for alienating the minds of men 
from the religion for which they professed to work 

But the most fatal part of the policy of the Society was its 
activity, wealth and importance as a great trading firm with 
branch honsts scattered over the richest countries of the world 
Its founder, with a wise instinct, had forbidden the accumulation 
of wealth, its own constitutions, as revised in the 84th decree of 
the sixth general congicgation, had forbidden all pursuits of a 
commercial nature, as also had various popc^', but nevertheless 
the trade want on unceasingly, necessarily with the full know- 
ledge of thi general, unless it be pleaded that the system of 
obligatory espionage had completely broken clown Lhi first 
muttering of the storm whuh was soon to break was heard in a 
breve issued m 1741 b\ Benedict XIV , wherein he denounced 
the Jesuit offendci s is " disobedient, contiimac lous, i aptious and 
reprobate persons and enacted many stringent regulations for 
their bette- government Ihe first serious attack came from a 
country where they had been long dominant In 1753 Spam 
and Portugal exchanged certain \meri(an provinces with each 
other, whuh involved a transfer of sovereign rights over Pari- 
guay, but it was also provided that the populations should 
sev'erally migrate also, that the subjects of each crown might 
remain the same as before 1 he inhabitants of the “ redut turns,” 
whom the Jesuits h id trained m the usi of European arms and 
discipline, naturilh rose in defence of their homes, and attacked 
the troops and authorities I heir previous docility and their 
entire submission to the Jesuits left no possible doubt as to the 
source of the rebellion, and gave the enemies of the Jesuits a 
handle against them that was not forgotten In 1757 C arvalho, 
marquis of Pombal, prime mmistei of Joseph I of Portugal ind 
an old pupil of the Jesuits at Coimbra, dismissed the three Jesuit 
chaplains of the king and named three secular priests in their 
stead Ide next complained to Benedict XIV that the trading 
operations of the Society hampered the commercial prosperity 
of the nation, and asked for remedial measures The pope, who 
knew the situation, committed a visitation of the Society to 
Cardinal Saldanha, an intimate friend of Pombal, who issued a 
severe decree against the Jesuits and ordered the confiscation 
of all their merchandise But at this juncture Benedict XIV , 
the most learned and able pope of the period, was succeeded by 
a pope strongly m favour of the Jesuits, Clement XIII Pombal, 
finding no help from Rome, adopted other means The king was 
filed at and wounded on leturning from a visit to his mistress 
on the ^rd of September 17158 The duke of Aveiro and other 
high personages were tried and executed for conspiracy, while 
some of the Jesuits, who had undoubtedly been in communica- 
tion with them, were charged, on doubtful evidence, with 
complicity m the attempted assassination Pombal charged the 
whole Society with the possible guilt of a few, and, unwilling to 
wait the dubious issue of an application to the pope for licence 
to try them m the civil courts, whence they were exempt, issued 
on the ist of September 175c) a decree ordering the immediate 
deportation of every Jesuit from Portugal and all its dependencies 
and their suppression by the bishops in the schools and universi- 
ties Those in Portugal w ere at one e shipped, in great miserv, to 
the papal states, and were soon followed by those in the colonies 
In France, Madame de Pompadour was their enemy because they 
had refused her absolution while she remained the king’s mistress , 
but the immediate cause of their rum w'as the bankruptcy of 
Father Lavalettc, the Jesuit superior in Martinique, a daring 
speculator, who failed, after trading for some years, for 2,400,000 
francs and brought rum upon some French commercial houses 
of note Lorenzo Ricci, then general of the Society, repudiated 
the debt alleging lack of authority on Lavalette’s part to pledge 
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the credit of the Society, and he was sued by the creditors Losing 
his cause, he appealed to the parkment of Pans, and it, to 
decide the issue raised by Ricci, required the corstitutions of the 
Jesuits to be produced in evidence, and affirmed the judgment of 
the courts below But the pubhcit)' gi ven to a doc. ument scarcely 
known till then i aised the utmost indign ition against the Society 
A royal commission, appointed by tne due de Ctioiscul to examme 
the constitution-., convoked a private assembly of fifty-one arch- 
bishops and bishops under the presidency of Cardinal de Luynes, 
all of wl om except six voted that the unlimited authority of the 
general was incompatible with the laws of Franc'e, and that the 
appointment of a resident vie ar, subject to those laws, was the 
only solution of the question fan on all sides Ricci replied with 
the historical answer, Stnt ut sunt, aul non sini , and after some 
further delay, during which much interest was exerted in their 
favour, the Jesuits were suppressed bv an edict m November 
1764, but suffered to remain on the footing of secular pnests, 
a grace withdrawn in 1767, when they were expelled from the 
kingdom In the very same year, Charles III of Spain, a 
mona'-ch known for personal devoutness, convinced, on evidence 
not now forthcoming, that the Jesuits vvere plotting against his 
authority, prepared, through his minister D’Aianda, a decree 
'-uppiessing the Society in every part of his dominions Sealed 
despatches were sent to every Spanish colony, to be opened on 
the same day, the 2nd of April 1767, when the measuie was to 
take effect in Spain itself, and the expulsion was relentlessly 
carried out, nearly six thousand priests b..ing deported from 
Spain alone, and sent to the Itali m coa'.t, whuu e, however, they 
were repelled by the orders of the pope and Ricci himself, finding 
a refuge at Corte m Corsica, after some months’ suffei mg m over- 
ciowded vessels at sea The general’s object may piobably ha\ e 
been to accentuate the har^^hness with whic h the fathci s had been 
treated, and so to increase pubhc sympathy, but the actual result 
of hib policy was blame for the cruelly with which he enhanced 
their misfortunes, for tne poverty of ( orsica made even i bare 
subsistence scarcely procurable for them there I he Bourbon 
courts of Naples and Parma followed tiic example ot France and 
Spun, Clement XIII retorted with a bull launched at the 
weakest adversary, and declaring the rank and title of the duke 
of Parma forfeit The Bourbon sovcrc igns threitencd to make 
war on the pope in return (Franc e, indeed, sei/mg on the county 
of Avignon), and a joint note demanding a retractation, and the 
abol't’on ot the Jesuits, wa^ presented by the Lrench ambassador 
at Rome on the lothof December 1768 in th^ n imc of Prance, 
Spam and the two Sicilies 1 he pope, i man of c ighty-two, died 
of apoplexy, brought on by the shock, eiily in 176c) ( ardmal 

Loicn/o Ganginelli, a conventual Pranciscan, was chosen to 
succeed him, and took the nimc of Clement XIV lie endea 
vonred to avert the decision fou cd upcjn him, but, as Portugal 
joined the Bouibon league, anci Maria Theresa with her son the' 
emperor Joseph II ceased to proti^t the fesuits, there rc^mained 
only the petty kingdom of Sardinia in their favour, though the fall 
of Choiscul in Pran e raised the hopes of the Society foi a time 
Ihe pope began with some preliminary measures, peimitting 
first the renewal of lawsuits against the So' lety, whu h had been 
suspended by papal authority, and whi< h, indeed, had in no case 
been ever successful at Rome He then dosed the Collegio 
Romano, on the plea of its insolvency, seized the hou^-cs at 
Frascati and Tivoli, and broke up the establishments in Bologna 
and the Legations Finally on th 2rst of Julv 1773 the famous 
breve Dominus ac Fedeinptor appeared, suppressing theSoc lety of 
Jesus This remarkable document opens bv citing a long senes 
of pi ecedents for the suppression of religious orders by the Holy 
See, amongst which occurs the ill-omened instance of the 
lemplars It then briefly sketches the objects and history of 
the Jesuits themselves It speaks of their defiance of their own 
constitution, expressly revived by Paul V , forbidding them to 
meddle in politics, of the great rum to souls caused by their 
quai rels with local ordinaries and the other religious orders, their 
condcsc cnsion to heathen usages in the P'ast, and the disturbances, 
resulting in persecutions of the Church, which they had stirred 
up even in Catholic countries, so that several popes had been 


obliged to punish them Seeing then that the Catholic sove- 
reigns had been forced to expel them, that many bishops and other 
eminent persons demanded their extinction, and that the Society 
had ceased to fulfil the intention of its institute, the pope declares 
It necessary lor the peace of the Church that it should be sup- 
pressed, cxtinguFhed, abolished and abrogated ior ever, with 
all Its houses, colleges, schools and hospitals, transfers all the 
luthonty of its general or officers to the local ordinaries, forbids 
the reception of any more novices, directing that such as were 
actually in probation should be dismissed, and declaring that 
profession m the Society should not serv e as a title to holy orders 
Priests of the Society are given the option of either joining other 
orders or remaining as secular clergy, under obedience to the 
ordinaries, who are empowered to grant or withhold from them 
licences to hear confessions Such of the fathers as are engaged 
m the work of education are permitted to continue, on condition 
of abstaining from lax and questiont^ble doctrines apt to cause 
strife and trouble The question of missions is »*cscrvcd, and the 
relaxations granted to the Society in such matters as fasting, 
reciting the hours and reading heretical books, are withdrawn, 
while the breve ends with clauses carefully drawn to bar any 
legal exceptions that might be taken against its full validity and 
obligation It has been nc c cssai y to c ite these heads of the breve 
because the apologists of the Society allege that no motive 
influenced the pope save the desire of peac e at any price, and that 
he did nut believe in the culpability of the fathers. The catego- 
rical c narges made in the document rebut this pica The pope 
fefilowed up this breve by appointing a congregation of cardinals 
to take possession of the tcmporalilius of the Society, and armed 
It with surnmarv powers against all who should attempt to 
retain or conceal any of the propeity He also threw Lorenzo 
Ricci, the gencial, into prison, first m the English college and 
then m the ca'.i'le of Angelo, where he died in 177^^ under the 
ponlifi ate of Pius VI , a ho, though not unfavuunable to the 
Society, and owing his own acivani cment to it, dared not rck ast 
him, probably because his <onlinucd imprisonment was made a 
condition by the powers who ^njoved a right of veto in papal 
elections In September 1774 Clement XIV died after much 
suffering, and the question has been hotly debated ever since 
whether poison was the cause of his death But the latest re- 
searches have shown that there is no evidence to support the 
theory of poison Salicetti, the pope’s physician, denied that 
the body showed sign^ of poisoning, and Tanucci, Neapolitan 
ambassador at Rome, who had a large shaie in procuring 
the breve of suppressicn, entirel> acquits the Jesuits, while 
r Theiner, no friend to the Society, does the like 
At the date ot this suppiession, the Society had 41 provinces 
and 22,589 mcmbeis, of whom 11,295 priests Far from 
submitting to the papal breve, the ex- Jesuits, after some in 
effectual attempts at direct resistance, withdrew into the terri- 
tories of the free-thinking sovereigns of Russia and Prussia, 
I^rederick II ana C ithcnne IT , who became their active friends 
and protectors, and tlic fathers alleged as a principle, in so far as 
their theology is concerned, that no papal bull is binding in a 
state whose sovereign has not approved and authorized its publi- 
cation and execution Russia formed the headquarters of the 
Society, and two forged breaes were spctdilv circulated, being 
dated June 9 and June 29, 1774, approving their establishment 
in Russia, and implying the repeal of ihe brei^ of suppression 
But these are contradicted by the tenor of five genuine breves 
issued in September 1774 tc. the archbishop of Gnesen, and making 
certain assurances to the ex- Jesuits, on condition of their complete 
obedience to the injunctions already laid on them The Jesuits 
also pleaded a verbal approbation by Pius VI , technically known 
as an Oracuhtm vtvae vott<i but this is invalid for purposes of law 
unless reduced to writing and duly authenticated 
They elected three Poles successively as generals, taking, liow- 
ever, only the title of vicars, till on the 7th of March 1801 Pius 
VII granted them liberty to reconstitute themselves in north 
Russia, and pennitted Kareu, then vicar, to exercise full authority 
as general On the 30th of J uly 1S04 a similar breve restored the 
Jesuits in the 1 wo Sicilies, at the exur-^ss desire of Ferdinand W , 
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the pope thus anticipating the further action of 1814, vvhen, by 
the constitution Solhcitudo omnium Ecclestarum, he revoked the 
dcticn of Clement XIV , and formally restored the Society to 
corporate legal existence, yet not only omitted any censure of his 
predecessor’s conduct, but all vindication of the Jesuits from the 
heavy charges in the breve Do ninus ac Redtmptor In France, 
even after their expulsion in 1765, they had maintained a pre- 
carious footing in the country under the partial disguise and 
names of “ bathers of the Faith ” or “ ( lerks of the Sacred Heart,” 
but were obliged b> Napoleon I to retire m 1804 They re- 
appeared under their true name in 1814, and obtained formal 
licence ip 1822, but became the objects of so much hostility 
that Charles X deprived them by ordinance of the right of in- 
struction, and obliged all applicants for licences as teac hers to 
make oath that they did not belong to any community unrecog 
nized by the laws They were dispersed agcin by the revolution of 
July 1830, but soon reappeared ond, though put to much incon- 
venience during the latter years of Louis Philippe’s reign, notably 
in 1845, maintained their footing, recovered the right to teach 
freely after the revolution of 1848, and gradually became the 
leading educ ational and ecclesiastical power in France, notably 
under the Second b mpire, till they were once more expelled bv 
the berry laws of 1880, though they quietly returned since the 
execution of those measures Ihey were again expelled by the 
Law of Associations of 1901 In Spam they came back with 
Fcidinand VII , but were expelled at the (onstitutional rising in 
1820, returning in 1823, when the duke of Angouleme’s army 
replaced Ferdinand on his throne, lhe> wire driven out once 
more r3y Espartero in 1835, and have had no legal position since, 
though their presence is opcnlv tolerUcd In Portugal, ranging 
themselves on the side of Doiu Miguel, they fell with his cause, 
and were exiled in 1834 Ihcre arc some to this day in Lisbon 
under the name of ” Fathers of the b<uth ” Russia, wluch had 
bun their warmest patron, drove them from St Pctirsburg ind 
Moscow m 1813, and from the whole empire in 1820, mainly 
on the plea of attempted proselytizing m the imperial army 
Hollind drove them out in 1816, and, bv giving them thus a 
valid excuse for aiding the Belgian i evolution of 1830, seemed 
them the strong position they have ever since held in Belgium, 
hut they have succeeded in returning to Hidland They were 
expelled from Switzerland m 1847 ^^4^ for the part they were 
( harged with in exciting the war of the Sonde rbund In south 
Germany, inclusive of Austiia and Bavaria, their annals since 
their restoration ha/e been uneventful, but m nouh Germany, 
ow’ng to the footing Frcdcnik II had given them in Prussia, 
they became very powerful, espeualK in the Rhine piovinccs, 
and, gradually moulding the younger generation of i lergy after 
the close of the War of I iber ition, su( i ceded in spreading Ultra- 
montane views amongst tnem, and so leading up to the diflicul- 
lies with the civil government which issued m the balk laws 
and their own expulsion bv decree of the German parliament 
(June 19, 1872) Since then many attempts have been m ide to 
procure the recall of the Society to th<" German i-mpirc, but 
without success, although as individuals they are now allowed in 
the countrv In (^reat Britain, whither they began to straggle 
over during the levolutionary troubles at the close of the 18th 
tentury, and where, practically unaffected by the clause directed 
against them mthe Emancipation Act of 1829, their chief settle- 
ment has been at Stonyhurst in I ancasuire, an estate conferred 
on them by Thomas Weld in 1795, they have been unmolested, 
but there has been little affinity to the order in the British 
temperament, and the English province has consequently ne\er 
risen to numerical or intellectual importanc c ^n the Society In 
Rome itself its progress after the restoration was at first slow, ind 
it was not till the reign of Leo XII (1823-^1829) that it recovered 
Its place as the chief educational body there It advanced 
steadily under Gregory XVI , and, though it was at frst shunned 
by Pius IX , It secured his entire confidence after his return 
from Gaeta m 1849, and obtained from him a special breve erec t- 
ing the staff of its literary journal, the Civiltd Cattoheay into a 
perpetual college under the general of the Jesuits, for the purpose 
of teaching and propagating the faith m its pages How, with 


this pope’s support throughout his long reigp the gradual filling 
of nearly all the sees of 1 atm Christendom with bishops of their 
own selection, and their practical capture, direc tlv or indirectly, 
of the education of the clergy m seminaries, they contrived to 
stamp out the last remains of independence everywhere, and to 
crown the Ultramontane triumph with the Vatican Decrees, is 
matter of familiar knowledge Leo XIII , while favouring them 
somewnat, never gave them his full confidence and by his 
adhesion to the Thornist philosophy and theology, and his active 
work for the regeneration and progress the older orders, he. 
made another suppression possible by destroying much of then 
prestige But the usual sequence has been observed undci 
Plus X , who appeared to be greatly in fav our of the Society and 
to rely upon them for many of the measures of nis pontificate 
The ScKiety has been ruWi by twenty -five generals and foui 
vucars from its fou idation to the present day (1910) Of all the 
various nationalities represented in the Socici/, neither brance. 
Its original cradle, nor England, has ever given it a head, while 
Spam Italy , Holland, Belgium, Germany and Poland, were all 
rc presented Ihc numbers of the Society are not accurately 
known, but are estimated at about 20 000 in all parts of the 
world, and of these the English, Ii ish and American Jesuits are 
under 3000 


The generals of the Jesuits have been t I )llo\v 

1 Ignatius (ie Loyula (Spaniard) 

2 Ditgo Laynez (Spaniar i) 

3 brum isco Borgia (Spaniard) 

] Everard Mcicunan (Belgnn) 

3 Claudio Acquaviva (Neapolitan) 

() Mutio Vitcllesehi (Roman) 

7 Vinetnzio Caralfa (Neapolitan) 

8 I rancesco Piccolomini (riorcnime) 

9 Alessandro Gottofredi (Roman) 

10 Goswm Nickel (Of rman) 

11 Giovanm Paolo Oliva ((lenoese) vicar geneial and 

ccaadjutor, 16U1 , ccncial 

12 ChirUsdt Noyellc (IBcl/uan) 

I ^ 1 uso (ronzalcz (bpamaid) 

i j Michck Angelo 1 imbunni (Mode itse) 

15 Fianz Retz (Bohemian) 
lO Ignazio Visconti (Milincsc) 

17 Alcssandio Contiinoni ((jcnot>c; 

18 Loien/o R»cci (riorcntinc) 

a Stanislaus C zornicw cz (Pole), vicai general 
b Gabriel I icnkicwiez (Pole), „ 

c I rancibcus X iviei Karen (Pole), (general in 
Russia, 7th March iftoi) 
d Gabiicl Gruber (German) 

19 lhadduus Hrzuzowski (Pole) 

20 Aloysio 1 oitis (Veronese! 

21 Johinnes Kootha in (l)utehm in) 

2’ I *ctcr Johannes IBeckx (hclgun) 

2^ Antoine Andcrlcdv (Swiss) 
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rhe bibliography of jcsuitism is of enoimoiis extent, and it is uti 
piaeticablc to cite more than a few of the most impoitant woiks 
I hey’^ are ls follow Institutum Socutati;* Je*iu (7 vols , Avigaoi 
1830-1848), Orlandini, Ilisiona '^ocietatis fesu (Antwetp, 1020) , 
Imago piimi saccuh Sotutatis /esa (Antueip, 1O40), Nicrcmbctg, 
Vnhi de San Ignaim dc f ovolo (9 vols, fol Midnd, i6j5-r73C)), 
Gcnelli, Lift of St Ignatius of Loyola (London, 1872), BncKei, 
Bibhothltqiie de% Hvivams ie la Compagmc de ftsus (7 vols , l*ans 
1853-18O1) ,Cr^Uncau ]o\y,H%stoirede laCompagnic de f isus (6 vols , 
Paii^ 184^), Giiett6c , rfes Jhwtes {^\o\^ , Pans, 1858-1859) , 

Wolff, Allgemeinr Ge-schichte det Jssuiten (4 vols , /unch, 1789-1792) , 
Gi )bcrti, il Ge^uila moderno (T ausanne, 1846) , F Pioneers 

of hvance in the hew World and Che Jesui*s in North America 
(Boston, 1868), Lethes Sdifiantes et carieuse<!, ^ente'i des missions 
Hranghes, avec les Annales de la propagation de la fox (40 vols , 
Lyons, 1819 1854), Saint Priest, Ihstoire de la chute des jhuites an 
XVI IP Stdcle (Pins, 1844) , Ranke, Romtsche PapUe (4 vols , Berlin, 
1838) E Taunton, History of the Jesuits in Fngland (London, 1901) 
Thomas Hughes, S J , Hi 'story of the Society of Jesus in North Amenca 
(London and New York, 1907) R G Ihwii^es, Jesuit Rtlatwns 
and tilled Docun e its (73 vols Cleveland, 1896 iqot) 
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JESUP, MORRIS KETCHUM (i830-*r9o8), American banker 
and philanthropist, was born at Westport, Connecticut, on the 
2ist of June 1830 In 1842 he went to New York City, where 
after some experience in business he established i blinking house 
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in 1852 In 1856 he organized the banking firm of M K Jesup 
& Company, which after two reorganizations became Cuyler, 
Morgan & Jesup lie became widely known as a financier, 
retiring from active business m 1884 lie was best known, 
however, as a munificent pation of scientific research, a large 
contributor to the needs of education, and a public-spirited 
citizen of wide interests, who did much for the betterment of 
social conditions in New York He contributed largely to the 
funds for the Arctic expeditions of Commander Robert E Peary, 
becoming president of the Peary Arctic ( lub in iSgg To the 
American museum of natural history, in New York! ity,he gave 
large sums in his lifetime and bequeathed Jj) 1,000,000 He 
was president of the New York c hamber of commerce from 1899 
until 1907, and was the largest subscriber to its new building 
To his native town he gave a fine public library He died in 
New York City on the 22nd of January 1908 

JESUS CHRIST To write a summary account of the life 
of Christ, though always in\olving a grave responsibility, was 
until recent years a comparatively straightforward task, for it 
was assumed that all that was needed, or could be offered, was a 
chronological outline based on a harmony of the four canonica’ 
Gospels But to-day history is not satisfied by this simple pro- 
( edure Literary criticism has analysed the do( uments,and has 
already established some important results, and many questions 
are still in debate, the answers to which must affect our judg- 
ment of the historical value of the existing narratives It seems 
therefore consonant alike with prudence and reverence to re- 
frain from attempting to combine afresh into a single picture 
the materials derivable from the vaiious documents, and to 
endeavour mstcad to describe the mam contents of the sounes 
from which our knowledge of the Lord Jesus Christ as an 
historical personage is ultimately drawn, and to observe the 
picture of Him which each writer in turn has offered to us 

I ho chief dements of the evidence with which wc shall deal arc 
the following — 

1 hirst, because cailicst in point of time, the references to the 
Lord Jesus Christ m the earliest 1 pistles of bt Paul 

2 The (»ospel according to bt Mark 

3 A document, no longer extant, which was pai tially incorporalco 
into the Gospels of St Matthew and St Luke 

4 Further infoimation added by St Matthew s Gospel 

5 Further information a<ldtd by St Luke's Gospel 

0 The Gospel according to bt John 

With regard to traditional sayings or doings of our Loid, which were 
only wntten down at a later period, it will suffice to say that those 
which have any claim to be genuine are very scanty, and that their 
genuineness has to be tested by their correspondence with the great 
bulk of info^-mation which is derived from the sources already 
enumerated Ihe hctitious literature of the second and tlurd 
centuries, known as the \pocryphal Gospels, offers no direct evidence 
of any historical value at all it is chiefly valuable for the contrast 
which it presents to the grave simphcity of the canonical Gospels, 
and as showing how incapable a later age was of adding anything to 
the Gospel history which was not palpably absurd 

1 Letters of St Paul — In the order of chronology we must give 
the first place to the earliest letters of St Paul The first piece 
of Christian literature which has an independent existence and 
to which we can fix a date is St Paul’s first Epistle to the Thessa- 
lonians Lightfoot dates it in 52 or 53, Hamack places it 
five years earlier We may say, then, that it was written some 
twenty years after the Crucifixion St Paul is not an historian, 
he IS not attempting to describe what Jesus Christ said or did 
He is writing a letter to encourage a little Christian society which 
he, a Jew, had founded m a distant Greek city , and he reminds 
his readers of many things which he had told them when he was 
with them The evidence to be collected from his epistles 
generally must not detain us here, but we may glance for a | 
moment at this one letter, because it contains what appears to be 
the first mention of Jesus Christ in the literature of the world 
Those who would get a true history c annot afford to neglect their 
earliest documents Now the opening sentence of this letter is 
as follows “ Paul and Silvanus and Timothy to the Church of 
the Thessalonians in God the Father and the Lord Jesus Christ 
Grace to you, and peace ” Three men with Greek or Latin 
names are writing to some kind of assembly m a city of Mace- 
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donia The writers are Jews, to judge by their salutation of 
“ peace,” and by their mention of “ God the Father,” and of the 
assembly or society as being “ in ’ Him But what is this new 
name which is placed side by side with the Divine Name — “ in 
God the bather and the Lc^d Jesus Christ ’ ^ An educated 
Greek, who knew something (as many at that time did) of the 
Greek translation of the ancient Hebrev/ Scriptures, if he had 
picked up this letter before he had ever heard the name of Jesus 
Christ, would have been deeply interested in these opening 
words He wouM have known that “ Jesus ” was the Greek 
form of Joshua, that “Christ” was the Greek rendering of 
Messiah, or Anointed, the title of the grea K ng for whom the 
Jews were looking he might further hive remembered that 
“ the Lord ” is the expression which the Greek Old lestament 
constantlv uses instead of the ineffable name of God, which we 
now call “ Jehovah” {ov) Who, then, he might well ask, 
is this Jesus C hrist who is lifted to this unexampled height ? 
For it IS pla n that jvsus C hrist stands in some close relation to 
“ God the Ft thcr, ’ and that on the ground of that relation a 
society has been built up, apparently by Jews, in a Greek city 
far distant Irom Palestine He would learn something as he 
read on , for the letter makes a passing reference to the founda- 
tion of the society, and to the expansion of its influence in other 
parts of Circece, to ihe conversion of its members from heathen- 
ism, and to the consequent sufferings at the hands of their 
heathen neighbours Ihe writers speak of themselves as 
“apostles,’^ or messengers, of Christ, they refer to similar 
societies “ m Chri->t Jesus,” which they ( ill “ churches of Ciod ” 
in Judaea, and they say that these a\o suffer from the fews 
there, who had “killed the Lord Jesus ” some time before 
But they further spc. k of fesus as “ raised from the dead,” 
and they refer to the belief whidi they had led the societv to 
entertain, that lie would (ome gam “ from heaven to deliver 
them from the coming wiath ” Moreover, they urge them 
not to grieve for certain members of the society who have 
already died, saying that, “ if we believe that Jesus died md 
rose again,” we may also be assured that “ the dead n C hrist 
will rise” and will live for ever with Him Thus vhe letter 
assumes that its readers already have considerable knowledge 
as to “ the Lord Jesus Christ,” and as to His relation to “ God 
the Father,” a knowledge derived from teaching given in person 
on a former visit The purpose 01 the letter is not to give in- 
formation as to the past, but to stimulate its readers to perse- 
verance by giving Iresh teaching as to the future Historically 
it is of great value as showing how widely within twenty or 
twenty -five years of the Crucifixion a religion which proclaimed 
developed theological teaching as to “ the Lord Jesus Christ ” 
had spread in the Roman Empire We may draw a further con- 
( lusion from this and other letters of St Paul before we go on 
St Paul’s missionary work must have created a demand Those 
who had heard him and read his letters would want to know 
more than he had told them of the earthly life of the Lord 
Jesus They would wish to be able to picture Him to their 
minds, and especially to understand what could have led to 
H.s being put to death by the Romans at the requisition of the 
Jews St Paul had not been one of his personal disciples in 
Galilee or Jerusalem, he had no memories to relate of His 
miracles and teaching Some wn'ten account of these was an 
obvious need And we may be sure that any such narrative 
concerning One who was so deeply reverenced would be most 
carefully scrutinized at a time when many were still living whose 
memories went back to the period of Our Lord’s public ministry 
One such narrative we now proceed to describe 

2 St Mark's Gospel — The Gospel according to St Mark was 
written within fifteen years of the first letter of St Paul to the 
I Thessalonians — t e about 65 It seems designed to meet the 
requirements of Christians living far away from Palestine 1 he 
author was not an eyewitness of j^'hat he relates, but he writes 
with the firm security of a man who has the best authority 
behind him The characteristics of his work confirm the earlv 
belief that St Mark wrote this Gospel for the Christians of Rome 
under the guidance of St Peter It is of the first importance that 



we 'should endeavour to see this book as a whole , to gam the total 
impression which it makes on the mind, to look at the picture of 
Jesus Christ which it offers That picture must inevitably be 
an incomplete representation of Him, it will need to he supple- 
mented by other pictures which other writers have drawn 
But it IS important to consider it by itself, as showing us what 
impress the Master had made on the memory of one disciple 
who had been almost constantly by His side 
The book opens thus “ Ihe beginning of the Gospel of 
Jesus Christ ” Ihis “ beginning ” is shown to be itself rooted 
Beginning f^e past Hebrew prophets had foretold that 
ofCbrieVa Gocl would send a “ messenger ’ that a voice 
Mission would be heard saying, “ Prcpaii the wiv of the 
Lord ’ And so, m fact, John came, baptizing in the wilderness 
and turning the heart of the nation ba( k tofjoo But John was 
onlv a forerunner He was himself a prophet and his prophecy 
was this, “ He that is stronger than I am is coming after me ” 
I hen, we read, “ Jesus came ” St Mark introduces Him quite 
abruptly, just as he had introduced John, for he is writing 
for those who already know the outline ^ of the storv “ Jesus 
came from Nazareth of Galilee ” He was baptized by John, and 
as He came out of the water He had a vision of the opened 
heavens and the Holy Spirit, like a dove, descending upon 
Him, ind He heard a Voice saving, “ Ihou art My Son, the 
Bcl()\ed m Thee I am well pleased” He then passed iwav 
into the wilderness, where He was tempted hv Satan and fed 
by ingcls Then He begins His woik, and from the very 
first we feel that He fulfils Jiihn’s sign He is strong Hu first 
words are words of strength , “ the time is fulfilled that is to 
say, all the past has been leading up to this great moment, 
‘‘the kingdom ot God is at hand that is to sav all your 
best hopes are on the point of being fulfilled ‘‘ repent, and 
believe the Gospel” — that is to say turn from vour sms md 
accept the tidings which I bring you It is but a brief summary 
of wdiat He must have said, but wc feel its strength He does 
not hesitate to fix all eyes upon Himsc If Ihen we sec Him call 
two brothers who are fishermen “ Come after Me ” He savs, 
“ and I will make you fishers of men ” They dropped their nets 
and w ent after Him, and so did two other brothers, their partners, 
for they ail felt the power of this Master of men He was strong 
He began to teach m the synagogue, the> were astonished at His 
teaching for he spoke with authoiitc He was intcnupted 
by a demoniac, but He quelled the evil spirit by a word He was 
stronger than the power of evil When the sun set the Sabbath 
was at an end, and the people could carry out their sick into 
the street where He was, and He came forth and healed them 
all Ihe demoniacs showed a strange faculty ol recognition, 
and cried that He was “ the hoh one of God,” and ‘‘ the Christ,” 
but He silenced them at once The next morning He was 
gone He had sought a quiet spot for pra\ er Peter, one of 
those fishcimen whom He had called, whose wife s mother had 
been healed the day before, found Him and tried to bring 
Him back ” \ll men are seeking Ihee,” he pleaded ‘‘ Let 
us go elsewhere’ was the quiet reply of one w^ho could not 
be moved by popular enthusiasm Once again, we observe, lie 
fulfils John’s sign He is strong This is our first sight of 
Jtsus Christ The next shows us that this great strength is 
united to a most tender sympathy To touch a leper was 
forbidden, and the offence involved ceremonial dehlement Yet 
when a leper declared that Jesus could heal him, if only He 
would, “ He put forth His hand and touched him ’ Ihe ad 
peifccted the leper^s faith, and he was healed immediately 
But he disobeyed the command to be silent about the matter, 
and the result was that Jesus could not openly enter into the 
town, but remained outside m the country It is the first shadow 
that falls across His path, His power finds a check in human 
wilfulness Presentlv He is in Capernaum again He heals a 
paralysed man but not until He has come into touch, as we 
say, with him also, by reaching his deepest need and dec laring the 
forgiveness of his sins This declaration disturbs the rabbis, 
who regard it as a blasphemous usurpation of Div me aiithonty 
But He claims tb it “ the Son of Man Inth xuthonty on earth to 
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Ihe title which lie thu^ adopts must be con- 

We may note, as we pass on that He has igain, in the 
exercise of IIis power and His sympathv , come into conflict 
with the established religious tradition Ihis free- Attitude 
dom from the trammels of c onvention appears yet towards 
again when He claims as a new disciple a publican, a Religious 
man whose calling as a tax-gatherer for the Roman 
government made him odious to every patriotic Jew Publicans 
were classed with open sinners, and when Jesus went to this 
man’s house and met a company of his fellows the rabbis were 
scandalized ‘ Why eateth > our Master with pubheans and 
sinners The gentle answer of Jesus showed His sympathy even 
w ith those A ho opposed Him ‘‘ The doctor, ’ He said, “ must go 
to the sick ” Ancl again, when they challenged His disc iples for 
nor observing the regular fasts, He gently reminded them that 
they themselves relaxed the discipline of fasting for a bride- 
groom’s friends And He added, in pu turesque and pregnant 
sayings, that an old garment could not bear a new patch, and 
! that old wine-skms could not take new wine Such language was 
at omc gentle and strong, without condemning the old, it 
claimed liberty for the new To what lengths w^ould this 
liberty go ^ The sacred badge of the Jews’ religion which 
marked them off from othei men all the world over, wais their 
observance of the Sabbath It was a national ( mhlem, the test 
of religion and patriotism The rabbis had fenced the Sabbath 
round with minute commands, ^est anv Jew should even seem 
to work on the Sabbath day Thus, plucking and lubbing the 
ears of corn was counted a form of reaping and threshing Ihe 
hungry disciples had so transgressed as they walked through the 
fields of ripe corn Jesus defended them by the example of 
David, who had eaten the shewbread, which only priests might 
eat, and had given it to his hungry men Necessity absolves 
from iitual restru turns And he went farther, and proclaimed 
a principle ” The Sabbath was made for man, and not man 
for the Sabbath, so that the Son of Man is lord even of the 
Sabbath ’ For a second time in justifying His position. He 
used the expression ” the Son of M in ” The words might sound 
to Jewish ears merely as a synonym for “ man ” Por Himself, 
and possibly for some others, they involved a reference, as 
appears later, to the ‘‘ one like to a son of man ” in Daniel’s 
prophecy of the coming kingdom They emphasized His relation 
to humanity as a whole, in contrast to such narrower titles as 
“ Son of Abraham ” or ‘‘ Son of David ’ They were fitted to 
express a wider mission than that of a merely Jewish Messiah 
He stood and spoke for mankind I he controversy was renewed 
when a man with i withered hand appeared in the synagogue 
on the Sabbath, and the rabbis watched to see whether Jesus 
would heal him For the first time, we read that Jesus was 
angry'^ I hey were wilfully blind, and they would rather not 
see good done than see it done in a way that contradicted their 
teachings and undermined their influence After a sharp remon- 
strance, He healed the man by a mere word And they went 
out to make a compact with the followers of the worldly Herod 
to kill Him, and so to stave off a religious revolution which 
might easily have been followed by political trouble 

Up to this point what have we seen ^ On the stage of Palestine 
an outlying district of the Roman Empire, the home of the 
Jewish nation, now subject but still fired with the Recapitu^ 
hope of freedom and even of universal deamination let ion 
under the leadership of a divinely anointed King, a new figure 
has appeared His appear ince has been announced by a 
reforming prophet, who has summoned the nation to return 
to its God, and promised that a stronger than himself is to 
follow In fulfilment of this promise, who is it that has come ^ 
Not a rough prophet in the desert like John, not a leader striking 
for political freedom, not a pretender aiming at the petty throne 
of the Herods, not even a great rabbi, building on the patriotic 
foundation of the Pharisees who had secured the national life 
by a new devotion to the ancient law None of these, but, on the 
contrary, an unknown figure from the remote hills of Galilee, 
standing on the populous shores of its lake, proclaiming as 
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a message from God that the highest hopes were about to be 
fulfilled, fastening attention on Himself by speaking with 
authority and attaching a few followers to His person, exhibiting 
^^onderful powers of healing as a sign that He has come to 
fulfil all needs, manifesting at the same time an unparalleled 
sympathy, and setting quietly aside every religious convention 
whuh limited the outflow of this sympathy, and as the result 
of all this arousing the enthusiasm of astonished multitudes and 
evoking the opposition and c\en the murderous resentment 
of the religious guides of the nation Of His teac hing we have 
heard n >lhing, except in the occasional sentences by which He 
justified some of His unexpected af turns No paity is formed, 
no programme is announced no doctrine is formulated, without 
assuming the title of Messiah lit offeis Himseli as the centre of 
(xpectation, and seems ti invite an unlimited confidence in 
His person Ihis, then m brief summaiy, is 'what we have seen 
the natural development of an histor'cal situation, a march 
of events leading lapidly to a dimax, an uncx imp’ed strength 
tni an umximpled sympathy issuing inevitably m an unex- 
ampled libeity, and then the forces of orthodox religion com- 
bining with the forcts of uorldlv indifference in older to suppicss 
a dangerous innovator Yet the writer ho in a fev/ pages pre- 
sents us With so remarkable a representation shows no t onscious- 
ness at all of artistic treatment He tells a simple talc in the 
plainest words he never stops to offer a comment 01 to point a 
moral Ihe wniiler of it all is nit in the wilting, but in the 
subject itsdf We feci tint we have Inro no skilful composi- 
tion, but a bare tran.eiipt of what oc( urred ^nd we feel be- 
sides that such a nai »ative as this is the worthv commencement 
of an an wer to the question with which its readers would nave 
come to It What was the beginning of the Gospel ? How 
did the Lord Jesus speak and act ^ and why did He arouse such 
malignant enmity amongst His own people ^ 

We have followed St Mark’s nxrrative up to the point at 
which it became clear that conciliatory argument could ha\e 
no effect upon the [ewish religious leaders Ihc contioversy 
about the Sabbath had brought their dissatisfac tion to a climax 
Henceforth Jc^tis was to them a levohitionirv, who must, by 
any means, be suppressed After this decisive breach a new' 
period opens Jesus loaves ( apernaum, never agxin, it would 
seem, to appeal m its synagogue Henceforward He was to be 
found, with His disciples, on the shore of the 1 ike, where vast 
multitudes gathered round Him, drawn not only from Galilee and 
judaea, but also from the faithci districts north and east of 
these He would take refuge from the crowds m a boat, which 
carried Him from shore to shoie, and H’s heal.ng activity was 
now at Its height ^ ct in the midNt of this p ipular enthusiasm 
He knew that the time had come to prep ire for a very different 
future, and according’y a fre>h departure w is made when He 
selected twelve of His disciples for a more intimate companion- 
ship, with a Mew to a special mission “ He apiiomted twelve 
that they might be with liim, and that He might send them 
forth to preich and to have power to cas< out the devils” 
The excitement and pressure of the crowds was at this time 
dmost overwhelmin'^, and the relatives of Jesus endeav'oured to 
restrain Him, “for they said, He is mad ” The scribes from 
fenisilem offered a more sinister explanation, saying that He 
was possessed by the prince of the devils, and that this was why 
He was able to con rol all the evil spirits He answcicd them 
first in figurative language, speaking of the certain downfall 
of a kingdom or a family divided against itself, and of the strong 
man’s house which could not be looted unless the strong man 
were first bound Then followed the tremendous warning, that 
to assign His work to Satan and so to call good evil, was to 
blaspheme against the Holy Spirit — the on? sin which admitted 
of no forgiveness Presently, when He was told that His mother 
and brethren were calling for Him, He disclaimed then interfer- 
ence by pointing to a new circle of family relationship, consisting 
of all those who “ do the will of God ” 

Again we find Him teaching by the lake, and the pressure of 
the multitude is still so great that He sits m a boat while they 
line the shore For the first time we are allowed to hear how 


He taught them He gives them a parable from nature— the 
sower’s thiee kinds of failure, compensated by the rich produce 
of the good soil At the close He utters the preg- ChrtsVm 
nant saying “ He that hath ears to hear let nim Teachiag 
hear ” When His disciples afterwards asked for an explana- 
tion, He prefaced it by saying that the inner circle only 
I were intended to understand Ihe disciples might learn that 
the message would often prove fimtless, but that nevertheless an 
abundant harvest would result For the light was intended to 
shine, and the hidden wis meant to be revealed Another 
parable compared the kingdom of God to seed which, when 
once planted, must inevitably germinate, the process was 
secret and slow, but the harvest was certain Again, it was 
like the tiny mustard-seed which grew out of all proportion 
to its original size, till the birds could shelter in its great branches 
These enigmaliL speeches were all that th multitudes got, 
but the disciples in jinvate were taught their lesson of hope 
As we review this teaching it is very remaikable ihe world 
of common things is seen to be a lessnn-book of the kingdom of 
Gcxl to those who have eyes to read it What that kingdom is to 
he we are not told, wc are only taught that its co ning is secret, 
slow and certain If nature in its ordinary piocesscs w.is thus 
seen to be full of sigmficanec, the disciples were also to lexin 
that it was under His control As the boat fiom which He had 
been leichmg passed to the other side, the tired 1 earlier slept 
A sudden storm terrified the disciples, and they roused Him in 
alarm He stilled the storm with a woid and rebuked Ihcir 
want of faith “ Who then is thi^,” !.he> whisp icd with awe, 

' “ thit even the wind and the sea obey Him ? On the opposite 
bills a solitary spectator had watched the rise and the lull of the 
tempest, a fierce demoniac who dwelt among the tombs on 
the mountain side He believed himself to be possessed b\ a 
regiment of demons When Jesus bade them go forth, he begged 
that they might be allowed to enter into a herd of swine which 
was hard by His request w is granted, end the swine rushed 
over a steep place into the lake It is woith while to note that 
while most of the cures whuh Jesus had performed appear to 
have belonged to this class, this particular case is described as 
an cxceptiorally severe oiiv , and the visible effee t of the rtrnoval 
of his tormentors ma> have greatly helped to restore the man’s 
shattf^ied personalit> 

We must not attempt to trace m detail the whole of St Mark’ 
story We have followed it long enough to see its directness and 
simplicity, to observe the naturalness with which one incident 
succeeds another, and to watch the giadual manifestation of a 
personality at once strong and sympathetic, wielding extra- 
ordinary powers, which are placed wholly at the service of others, 
and refusing to be hindered from helping men by the ordinary 
restrictions of social or leligious custom And we havx seen as 
the consequence of all this the development of an histuiical 
situation m which the leaders of current orthodoxy ally them- 
selves with the indifferentism w'hieh accepts existing political 
conditions in order to put clown a disturber of the peace Wc 
must now be content with a broadei surve> of the coiuse of 
events 

Two notable cures weie wrought on the western side of the 
lake — the healing of the woman with the issue and the raising of 
Jairus’s daughter In each of these e ures prominence Healing 
IS given to the requirement and the leward of faith — Powers 
that IS to say, of personal confidence in the Healer “'Ihy 
faith hath made thee whole ” “ Fear not, only believe ” 

After this Jesus passed away from the enthusiastic crowds by 
the lake to visit His own Nazareth, and to find there a strange 
incredulity m regard to one whom the villagers knew as the 
carpenter Once more we come across a mysterious limitation 
of His powers “ He could not do there any miracle, ’ save the 
cure of a few sick folk, and He marvelled because of their want 
of faith The moment had now come when the twelve disciples 
were to be entrusted with a share af His healing power and with 
the proclamation of repentance While they are journeying 
two and two in various directions St Mark takes occasion to tell 
us the current conjectures as to who Jesus really was Some 
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thought him Elijah or one of the ancient prophets returned to 
earth — sl suggestion based on popular tradition, others said He 
was John the Baptist risen from the dead — the superstition 
of Herod who had put him to death When the disciples 
returned, Jesus took them apart for rest, but the crowds re- 
assembled when they found Him again near the lake, and His 
yearning compassion foi these shepherdless sheep led Him to give 
them an impressive sign that He had indeed come to supply all 
human needs Hitherto His power had gone forth to individuals, 
but now He fed five thousand men from the scanty stock of five 
loaves and two fishes That night He came to His disciples 
walking upon the waters, and m the period which immediately 
followed there was once more a great manifestation of healing 
power 

We have heard nothing for some time of any opposition, but 
now a fresh conflict arose with certain scribes who had come down 
Oppoaitioa Itotn Jerusalem, and who complained that the dis- 
ofthe ciples neglected the ceremonial washing of thtir 

Scribes hands before meals Jesus replied with a stem re- 

buke, addressing the questioners as hypocrites, and exposing the 
falsity of a system which alloiNcd the breach of fundamental 
commandments in order that traditional regulations might be 
observed He then turned from them to the multitude, and 
uttered a saying which in effect annulled the Jewish distinction 
between clean and unclean meats Ihis was a direct attack on 
the whole Pharisau position The controversy was plainly 
irreconcilable, and [esus withdrew to the north, actually parsing 
outside the limits of the Holy Land He desired to remain 
unknown, and not to extend ITis mission to the heathen popula- 
tion but the extraordinary faith and the modest importunity of 
a Syrophcnician woman induced Him to heal her daughter 
Then He leturned by a (ircuitous route to the Sea of Galilee 
His return was marked by anothei miraculous feeding of th( 
multitude, and also b> two healing miracles whuh present 
unusual features In both the patient was withdrawn from the 
multitude and the cure was wrought with the ai companiment of 
symbolic actions Moreover, in one case Jesus is described as 
groaning before He spoke , in the other the ( u^e w as at fii st in 
complete, and both of the men w^erc stri< tlv chaiged to observe 
silence afterwards It cannot be a mere (oinddcnce that thc-^e 
are the last cures whu h St Mark records as performed in (i ihlee 

In fact the Galilean ministr> is now closed Jesus retires 
northwards to Caesarea Philippi, and appears henceforth to 
Mesaiauio devote Hirnself entirely to the instruction ol his clis- 
Teacbiag ciples, who needed to be prtpired fo^ the fatal issue 
which could not long be delayed He begins by asking them 
the popular opinion as to Hi‘' Person The suggestions are 
still the same — John the Baptist, or Elijah, or some other of 
the prophets But, when He asked their own belief, l^eter 
replied, “ Thou art the Christ ” He warned them not to make 
this known, and He pro ceded to give them the wholly new ^ 
teaching that the Son of Man must suffer and be killed, adding j 
that afW three days He miust rise again Peter took Him aside 
and urged Him not to speak so But He turned to the other 
disciples and openly rebuked Peter And then, addressing a yet 
wider circle. He demanded of those who should follow Him a 
self-sacrifice like His own He even used the metaphor of the 
cross which was earned by the sufferer to the place of execution 
Life, he declared, could only be saved by voluntary death He 
went on to demand an unswerving loyaltv to Himself and His 
teaching in the face of a threatening world , and then He promised 
that some of those who were present should not die before they 
had seen the coming of the kingdom of God We have had no 
hint of such teaching as this in the w hole of the Galilean ministry 
Jesus had stood forth as the strong healer and helper of men, it 
was bewildering to hear Him speak of dy ing He had promised 
to fulfil men’s highest expectations, if only they would not 
doubt His willingness and power He had been enthusiastically 
reverenced by the common people, though suspected and attacked 
by the religious leaders He haci spoken of “ the will of God ” 
as supreme, and had set aside ceremonial traditions He had i 
announced the nearness of the kingdom of God, but had | 


described it only in parables from nature He had adopted the 
vague title of the “ Son of Man,” but had refrained from pro- 
claiming Himself as the expected Messiah At last the disciples 
had expressed their con vie tion that He was the Christ, and imme- 
diately He tells them that He goes to meet humiliation and death 
as the necessary steps to a resurrection and a coming of the Son 
of Man m the glory of His Fathei It was an amazing announc e- 
ment, and He plainly added that their path like His own lay 
through death to life I he dark shadows of this picture of the 
future alone could impress their minds, but a week later three of 
them were allowed a momentary vision of the light which should 
overcome the darkness Ihey^ saw Jesus transfigured in a 
radiance of glory Elijah appeired with Mo&es, and they talked 
with Jesus A cloud lamc o\cr them, and a Voice, like that of 
the Baptism, proclaimed ” Ihis is My bon, the Beloved hcc4r 
ye Him ” Ihey were bidden to keep the vision secret till the 
Son of Man should have risen trom the chad It was la itself a 
foretaste of resurrection, md the puzzled disciples remembered 
that the scribes declared that betoie the resurrection Elijah 
would appear Their minds were confused as to what resuirec- 
tion was meant Jesus told Ha m th it Elij ih bad in fact come, 
and He also said that the Scriptures foretold the suflciings of 
the Scjn of Man But the situation was wholly beyond their 
grasp, and the very langii igc of St Mark .it this point seems to 
reflect the confusion of their minds 

The othei disoples, in the meantime, had been vainly en- 
deavouring to cure a peculiarly viohnt case of demoniacal 
possession Jesus Himself cast out the demon, but not before 
the suffering child had beta rendered seemingly lifeless by a 
final as<?ault Ihen they journeyed secretly through Galilee 
towards Judaea and the eastern side of the Jordan On the way 
Jesus leinforced the new lesson of >elf renunciation He offered 
the little children as the type (;f those to whom the kingdom of 
God belonged, and He disappointed a young and wealthy aspi- 
rant to ILs favour, amazing His disciples by saying that the 
kingdom of God could h.irdl\ bo entered by the rich, he who 
lorsook all should have all, and more than all, the w^orld’s 
(stimates were to be reversed — the first should be last and the 
last first Ihey were now journeying towards Jtiusalem, and 
the prediction of the Passion va^ repeetted James and J )hn, 
who had wi^^nessed the transfiguration, and who were coniident 
of the coming glory, asked for the places ncaust to th( ir Master, 
and professed their readiiu '’s to share Ills sufferings VVlien 
the other ten were aggrieved jesu^i dec lared tint greatness was 
measured by service, not Dy rank, and that th*^ Sun of Man had 
come not to be served, but to serve, and to give His life to 
ransom many other lives As they came up from the Jordan 
valley and passed through Jericho, an incident occurred which 
signalized the beginning of the final period A blind man 
I ippealed to Jesus as ‘ the Son of David,” and was answered 
by the restoration of his sight, and when, a little later, Jesu^ 
fulfilled an ancient prophecy by mounting an ass and riding into 
Jerusalem, the mulUtudes shouted their welc ome to the returning 
kingdom of David” llitncrto He had not permitted any 
public recognition of His Messiahship, but now He entered 
David’s city in lowly but significant pomp as David s promised 
heir 

Iwo incidents illustrate the spirit of judgment with which He 
approached the splendid but apostate city On His arrival He 
had carefully observed the condition of the Icmple, Botryinto 
and had retired to sleep outside the city On the Jerusalem 
following morning, finding no fruit on a fig tree in full leaf. 
He said, ** Let no man eat fruit of thee nenc etorth for ever ” It 
was a parable of impending doom Then, when He entered 
the lemple, He swept away with a fiery zeal the nicrchants and 
merchandise which had turned God’s House into “a robbers* 
den ” The act was at once an assertion of commanding 
authority and an open condemnation ot the religious rulers who 
had permitted the desecration Its immediate effect was to 
make new and powerful enemies, for the chief priests, as well as 
their rivals the scribes, weie now inflamed against Him At the 
moment they could do nothing, but the next day they formally 
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demanded whence He derived His right so to act When they 
refused to answer His question as to the authority of John the 
Baptist He in turn refused to tell them His own But He 
uttered a parable which more than answered them Ihe owner 
of the vineyaid, who had sent his servants and last of all his only 
son, would \isit then rejection and murder on the wicked 
husbandmen He added a reminder that the stone which the 
builders refused was, after all, the Divine choice Ihey were 
restrained from arresting Him by fear of the people, to whom 
the meaning of the parable was plain They therefore sent a 
joint deputation of Pharisees and Hcrodians to entrap Him 
with a question as to the Roman tribute, in answering which He 
must either lose His influcn( e w'th the people or else lay Him- 
S(lf open to a charge of treason When they were battled, the 
hadducees, to whose party the chief priests belonged sought in 
vain to pose Him with a problem as to the resurrection of the 
dead, and after that a more honest scribe (onfesstd the truth 
of His teaching as to the supremacy of love toCjod and man over 
all the sacrificial worship of the lernplc and was told in replv 
that he was not far from the kingdom of God J^^'Us Himstlf 
now put a cjuestion as to the teaching of the scribes which 
identified the Messiah with “the Son of David”, and then 
He denounced those scribes whose pride and cxtoilion and 
hv poc nsy were preparing for them a terrible doom Before He 
left the Temple, never to return, one incident gave Him pure 
satisfaction His own teaching that all must be given tor God 
was illustrated by the devotion of a poor widow who cast into 
the tieasury the two tin) coins whi( h wcic all that she had 
As He passed out He foretold, m words which corresponded to 
the doom of the fig-tree, the utter demolition of the imposing 
but profitless Temple, and presently He opened up to four of 
His clisciples a vision of the future, warning them against false 
( hnsts, bidding them expect great sorrows national and 
personal, declaring thU the gospel must he proclaimed to ail 
the nations, and that after a great tribulation the Son of Man 
should appear, “ coming with the c louds of heaven ” The day 
and the hour none knew, neither the angels nor the Son, but 
onlv the Father it was the duty of all to watch 
We now c ome to the final sc enes I he Passover was approach- 
ing, and plots were being laid for His destruction He Himself 
Piami Spoke mysteriously of His burial, when a woman 

Sccaes poured a vase of costly ointment upon His head 

To some this seemed a wasteful act, but He accepted it as 
a token of the love which gave all that was in its power, and 
He promised that it should never cease to illustrate His Gospel 
Two of the diSciplcs were sent into Jerusalem to prepare the 
Passover meal During the meal Jesus dec lared that He should 
l>e betrayed by one of their number Later in the evening He 
gave them bread and wine, proc laiming that these were His body 
and His blood — the tokens of His giving Himself to them, and 
of a new covenant with God through His death As they with- 
drew to the Mount of Olives He foretold their general flight, but 
prcnnised that when He was risen He would go before them into 
Galilee Peter protested faithfulness unto death, but was told 
that he would denv his Master three times that very night 
Then coming to a place called Gethsemane, He bade the disciples 
wait while He should pray, and taking the three who had been 
with Him at the Transfiguration He told them to tarry near 
Him and to watch He went forward, and fell on the ground, 
praying that “ the cup might be taken away ” from Him, but 
resigning Himself to His Father’s will Presently Judas arrived 
with a band of ai med men, and greeted his Master with a kiss — 
the signal for His arrest The disciples fled in panic, after one 
of them had wounded the high priest’s servant Onl> a nameless 
young man tried to follow, but he too fled when hands were laid 
upon him Before the high priest Jesus was charged, among 
other accusations, with threatening to destroy the Temple, but 
the matter was brought to an issue when He was plainly asked 
if He were “ the Christ, the Son of ihe Blessed One ” He 
answered that He was and He predicted that they should see 
the fulfilment of Daniel’s vision of the Son of Man sitting on the 
right hand of power Thereupon he was condemned to death 


I for manifest blasphemy, and a scene of cruel mockery followed 
Meanwhile Peter in the court below had been sitting with the 
I servants, and in his anxiety to escape recognition had thricc 
declared that he did not know Jesus Thus the night passed 
and in the morning Jesus was taken to Pilate, for the Jewisl 
council had no power to execute their decree of death Pilate’j 
question, “Art Thou the King of the Jews ? ” shows the nature 
of the accusation which was thought likely to tell with the 
Roman governor He had already in bonds one leader ol 
revolution, whose hands were stained with blood — a striking 
contrast to the calm and silent figure who stood before him At 
this moment a crowd came up to ask the fulfilment of his annual 
act of grace, the pardon of a prisoner at the Passover Pilate 
discerning that it was the envy of the rulers which sought tc 
destroy an inconvenient rival, offered “ the King of the Jews ” 
as the prisoner to be released But the (hief priests succeedeci 
m making the people ask for Barabbas and demand the cruci- 
fixion of Jesus Pilate fulfilled his pledge by giving them the 
man of their choice, and Jesus, whom he had vainly hoped tc 
release on a satisfactorv pretext, he now condemned to the 
shameful punishments of scourging and crucifixion, for the 
cross, as Jesus had foreseen, was the inevitable fate of a Jewish 
pretender to sovereignt) Ihe Roman soldiers mocked “the 
King of the Jews ” with a purple robe and a crown of thorns 
As they led Him out they foned the cross, which the sufferer 
commonly carried, upon the shoulders of one Simon of Cyrent 
whose sons Alexander and Rufus are here mentioned — probably 
as being known to St Mark s readers, at any rate, it is interesting 
to note that, in writing to the Christians at Rome, St Paul a 
few years earlur liad sent a greeting to ‘ Rufus and his mother ’ 
Over the cross, which stood between two others, was the con- 
demnatory insfripiion, “ The King of the Jews ” This was the 
Roman designation of Him whom the Jewish rulers tauntingl) 
addressed as “ the King of Israel ” The same revilers, with a 
deeper truth thin they knew, summed up the mystery of Hih 
life and death when Ihev said, “He saved others. Himself He 
cannot save ’ 

A great darkness shrouded the scene for three hours, and then, 
in His native Aramaic, Jesus cried m the words of the Psalm, 
“ My God, My God, whv hast Thou forsaken Me ? ” One other 
cry He uttered, and the end came, and at that moment the veil 
of the Temple was rent from top to bottom - an omen of fearful 
import to those who had mocked Him, even on the cross, as the 
destroyer of the Temple, who m three davs should build it anew 
The disciples of Jesus do not appear as spec tators of the end, but 
only a group of women who had ministered to His needs in 
Galilee, and had followed Him up to Jerusalem These women 
watched His burial, whic h was perfoimecl by a Jewish councillor, 
to whom Pilate had granted the body after the c enturion had 
c ertified the reality of the unexpectedly early death The bod\ 
was placed in a rock-hewm tomb, and a great stone was rolled 
against the entrance Sunset brought on the Jewish sabbath, 
but the next evening the women brought spices to anoint the 
body , and at sunrise on the third day they arrived at the tomb, 
and saw that the stone was rolled away They entered and 
found a young man in a white robe, who said, “ He is risen. He 
IS not here,” and bade them say to His disciples and Peter, “ He 
goeth before you into Galilee, there ye shall see Him, as He said 
unto you ” In terror they fled from the tomb, “ and they said 
nothing to anv man, for they feared ” 

So with a broken sentence the narrative ends The document 
IS imperfect, owing probablv to the accidental loss of its last 
leaf In very eai ly times attempts were made to furnish it with 
a fitting close, but neither of the supplements which we find in 
manuscripts can be regarded as coming from the original writer 
If we ask what must, on grounds of literary probability, have 
been added before the record was closed, we may content our- 
selves here with saying that some incident must certainly have 
been narrated which should have realized the twice-repeated 
promise that Jesus would be seen by His disciples in Galilee 

3 Document used by St Matthew and St Luke — We pass on now 
to compare with this narrative of St Mark another very early 
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document which no longer exists in an mdependent form, but 
whuh can be partially reconstructed from the portions of it 
which have been embodied in the Gospels of St Matthew and 
St Luke 

When we review St Mark’s narrative as a whole we are struck, 
first of all, with its directness and simplicity It moves straight- 
foiward upon a well-defined path It shows us the Lord Jesus 
entenng on the mission predicted by the Baptist without de- 
claring Himself to be the Messiah, attracting the multitudes 
in Galilee by His healing power and His unbounded sympathy, 
and at the same time awakening the envy and suspicion of the 
leaders of religion, training a few disciples till they reach the 
conviction that He is the Christ, and then, but not till then, 
admitting them into the secret of His coming sufferings, and 
preparing them for a mission in which they also must sacrifice 
themselves, then journeying to Jerusalem to fulfil the destiny 
which He foresaw, accepting the responsibility of the Messianic 
title, only to be condemned by the rehgious authonties as a 
blasphemer and handed over to the Roman power as a pretender 
to the Jewish throne That is the story in its barest outline 
It IS adequate to its presumed purpose of offering to distant 
Gentile converts a clear account of their Master’s earthly work, 
and of the causes which led to His rejection by His own people 
and to His death by Roman crucifixion The writer makes no 
comment on the wonderful story which he tells Allusions to 
Jewish customs are, indeed, explained as they occur, but apart 
from this the narrative appears to be a mere transcript of 
remembered facts Ihe actors are never characterized, their 
actions are simply noted down, there is no praise and no blame 
To this simplicity and directness of narrative we may in large 
measure attribute the fact that when two later evangelists 
desired to give fuller accounts of our Lord’s life they both 
made this early book the basis of their work In those days 
there was no sense of unfairness in using up existing materials 
in oraer to make a more complete treatise Accordinoily so 
much of St Mark’s Gospel has been taken over word for woi d in 
the Gospels of St Luke and St Matthew that, if every copy of it 
had perished, w^e could still reconstiuct large portions of it by 
carefully comparing their narratives They did not hesitate, 
hov/ever, to alter St Mark’s language where it seemed to them 
rough or obscure, for each of them had a distinctive style of his 
own, and St Luke was a literary artist of a high order Moreover, 
though they both accepted the general scheme of St Mark’s 
narrative, each of them was obliged to omit many incidents in 
order to find room for other material which was at their disposal, 
by which they were able to supplement the deficiencies of the 
earlier book Ihe most conspicuous deficiency was in regard 
to our Lord’s teaching, of which, as we have seen, St Mark had 
given surprisingly little Here they were happily m a position 
to make a very important contribution 

For side by side with St Mark’s Gospel there was cm rent in 
the earliest times another account of the doings and sayings of 
Jesus Christ Our knowledge of it to-day is entirely derived 
from i comparison of the two later evangelists who embodied 
lar^e portions of it, working it in and out of the general scheme 
which they derived from St Mark, according as each of them 
thought most appropriate St Luke appears to have taken it 
over in sections for the most part without much modification, 
but in St Matthew’s Gospel its incidents seldom find an indepen- 
dent place, the sayings to which they gave rise are often detached 
from their context and grouped with sayings of a similar character 
so as to form considerable discourses, or else they are linked on 
to sayings which were uttered on other occasions recorded by 
St Mark It is probable that many passages of St Luke’s Gospel 
which have no parallel in St Matthew were also denved from 
this early source, but this is not easily capable of distinct proof, 
and, therefore, in order to gain a secure conception of the docu- 
ment we must confine ourselves at first to those parts of it which 
were borrowed by both writers We shall, however, look to 
St Luke m the mam as preserving for us the more nearly its 
origmal form 

We proceed now to give an outlme of the contents of this 
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document To begin with, it contained a fuller account of the 
teaching of John the Baptist St Mark tells us only his message 
of hope, but here we read the severer language with which he 
called men to repentance We hear his warning of “ the coming 
wrath ” his mighty Successor will baptize with fire , the fruitless 
tree will be cast into the hre, the chaff will be separated from the 
wheat and burned with unquenchable fire, ihe claim to be 
children of Abraham will not a\ ail, for God can raise up other 
children to Abraham, if it be from the stones of the desert 
Next, we have a narrative of the lemptation, of which St Mark, 
had but recorded the bare fact It was grounded on the 
Divine sonship, which we aheady know was proclaimed at the 
Baptism In a threefold vision Jesus is invited to enter upon 
His inheritance at once to satisfy His own needs, to accept of 
earthly dominion, to presume on the Divine protection The 
passage stands almost alone as a revelation of inner c onfiict in a 
life which outwardly was marked by unusual calm 

Not far from the beginning of the document there stood a 
remarkable discourse delivered among the hills above the lake 
It opens with a startling i eversal of the common esti- ^he Sermoa 
mates of happiness and misery In the light of the on the 
coming kingdom it proclaims the blessedness of the 
poor, the hungiy, the sad and the maligned, and the wofulness 
of the rich, the full, the merry and the popular It goes on to 
re\erse the ordinary maxims of conduct Enemies are to be 
loved, helped, blessed, prayed for No blow is to be returned, 
every demand, just or unjust, is to be granted in short, “as 
ye desire that men should do to you, do in like mannci to them ” 
Then the motive and the model of this conduct are adduced 
“ Love your enemies and yc shall be sons of the Highest, 

for He is kind to the thankless and wicked Be merciful, as 
your Father is merciful, and judge not, and ye shall not be 
judged ” We note in passing that this is the first introduction 
of our Lord’s teaching of the fatherhood of God God is your 
hdther. He says in effect, you will be His sons if like Him you 
will refuse to make distinctions, loving without looking for a 
return, sure that m the end love will not be wholly lost Then 
follow grave warnings — generous towards others, you must be 
strict with yourselves*, only the good can truly do good, hearers 
of these words must be doers also, if the> would builcl on the 
rock and not on the sand So, with the parable of the two 
builders, the discourse reai bed its formal close 

It was followed by the entry of Jesus into Capernaum, where 
He was asked to heal the servant of a Roman officer Ihis 
man’s unusual faith, based on his soldierly sense of discipline, 
surprised the Lord, who declared that it had no equal in Israel 
Itself Somewhat later messengers ai rived from the imprisoned 
Baptist, who asked if Jesus were indeed “the coming One” 
of whom he had spoken Jesus pointed to His acts of healing 
the sick, raising the dead ancl proclaiming good news fo»- the poor, 
thereby suggesting to those who could understand that He ful- 
filled the ancient prophecy of the Messiah He then declared 
the greatness of John in exalted terms, adding, however, that the 
least in the kingdom of God was John’s superior Then He 
complained of the unreasonableness of an age which refused 
John as too austere and Himself as too lax and as being “ the 
friend of publicans and sinners ” This narrative clearly pre- 
supposes a series of mirac les already performed, and also such a 
conflict with the Pharisees as we have seen recorded by St Mark 
Presently we find an offer of discipleship met by the warning 
that “ the Son of Man ’ is a homele'^s wanderer, and then the 
stern refusal of a request for leave to perform a father’s funeral 
rites 

Close upon these incidents follows a special mission of disciples, 
introduced by the saying “ The harvest is great, but the 
labourers are few ’’ The disciples as they journey otter 
are to take no provisions, but to throw themselves saytaga ot 
on the bounty of their hearers , they are to heal the 
sick and to proclaim the nearness of the kingdom of God 
The city that rejects them shall have a less lenient judgment 
than Sodom, Tyre and Sidon shall be better off than cities 
like Chorazin and Bethsaida which have seen His miracles, 

XV T2 
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Capernaum, favoured above all, shall sink to the deepest depth 
If woids could be sterner than these, they are those which 
follow “ He that heareth you heareth Me, and he that rejecteth 
} ou rcjiecifceth Me, but He that rejecteth Me rcjectcth Hun that 
sent Me Ihis rcierence to His own personal missicai is strik- 
ingly expanded in words which He uttered on the return of the 
disciples After thanlvuig the hathei for revealing to babes 
what He hides from the wise, He contmued m m)'^terious 
languaige “ All things are delivered to Me by My Father, and 
none knoweth wlio the Son is but the Father, and who the 
bather is but the Son, and he to whom the Son chooseth to 
reveal Him ” Happy were the disciples in seeing and heanng 
what prophets and had looked for m vain 
Whim His disciples, having watched Him at prayer, desired 
to be taught how to pray, they were bidden to address God as 
“ bather”, to ask first for the hallowmg of the Father’s name, 
and the coming of His kmgdom, then for their daily food, for 
the pardon of their sms and for freedom from temptation It 
was the prayer of a family — that the sons might be true to the 
Fatlier, and the Father true to the sons , and they were furtJier 
encouraged by a parable of tlie family “ Ask and ye shall 
re( eive Every one that asketh rcceiveth ” for the heavenly 
bather m\\ do more not Lss, than an earthly father would do for 
his children After He had cast out a dumb demon, some said 
that His power ^)^as due to Beelzetnab He accordingly asked 
them by whom the Jews themselves cast out demons, and He 
claimed that His power was a sign that the kingdom of God was 
come But He warned them that demons cast out once might 
return in greater force When they asked for a sign from heaven, 
He wouki give them no more than the sign of Jonah, explaining 
that the repentant Ninevites should condemn the present 
generation so, too, should the queen of Sheba, for that which 
they weie now rejecting was more than Jonah and more than 
Solomon Yet further 'v\amings were given when a Pharisee 
mvrted Him to liis table, and expressed surprise that He did not 
wash His hands before the meal The cleansmgof extimals and 
the tithing of garden-produce, He declares, have usurped the 
place of judgment and the love of God Woe is pronounced 
upon die Pharisees they are successors to the rauidercrs of 
the prophets Then citmg from Genesis and 2 Chronicles, the 
first and last books m the order of the Jewish Bible, He declared 
that ail righteous blood from that of Abel to that of Zachanah 
should be required of that generation After this the disciples 
are encouraged not to fear their murderous opponents The 
very sparrows are Gods care— much more shall they he, the 
hairs of their bead are all counted In the end the Son of Man 
will openly own those wIk) have owned Him before men bor 
earthly need:, no thought is to be taken the birds and the 
flowers make no provision for their life and beauty God will 
give food and raiment to those who are seekmg His kingdom 
Earthly goods should be given away m exchange for the 
imperishable treasures Suddenly will the Son of Man come 
happy the servant whom His Master finds at his appointed task 
In bnef parables the kmgdom of God is likened to a mustard- 
seed and to leaven When Jesus is asked if the saved shall be 
faw, He replies that the door is a narrow one 1 hen, changing 
Hia illustratnn, He says that many shall seek entrance m vain, 
for the master of the house will refuse to recognize them But 
while they are excluded, a multitude from all quarters of the 
earth shall sit down with Abraham, Isaac and Jacob, and the 
prophets m the kmgdom of God 
His eyes are now fixed on Jerusalem, where, like the prophets. 
He must die Jerusalem, Jerusalem, how often have I desired 
to gather thy children together, as a bird her brood beneath her 
wings, but ye refused ” “Ye shall not see Me, until ye slrnll say, 
Blessed is He that cometh m the name of the Lord ” After this 
we have the healing of a dropsical man on the Sabbath, with a 
reply to the murmurmg Phansees, and then a parable of the 
failure of mvited guests and the filling of their places from the 
Streets A few fragmentary passages remain, of which it will be 
sufficient to ate a word or two to call them to remembrance 
There is a warning that he who forsakes not father and mother 


cannot be a disaple, nor he who doe^ not bear his cross Savour- 
less &alt IS fit for nothing The lost sheep is brought home with 
a special joy Ye cannot serve God and Mammon ” Scandals 
must arise, but wot to him through whom they arise The Son 
of Man will come with tlie suddenness of lightning, the days of 
Noah and the days of Lot will find a parallel in their blind gaiety 
and their inevitable disaster He who seeks to gam his life wul) 
lose it One shall be taken, and the othci left ” ** Where 
the carcase is, the vultures will gather ” Then, lastly, we have 
a parable of the servant who fiulod to employ the money en- 
trusted! to him, and a pioirise that the disciples shall sit on 
twelve thioncb to judge the twelve tnbes of Israel We cannot 
say by our present method of determination, how this document 
closed, for m the narratives of the Passion and the Resurrection 
St Matthew and St Luke only comcide in passages which they 
have taken fiom St Mark 

Now that we liove reconstructed in outhne this early account 
of the Lord Jesus, so far as it has been used by both the later 
evangelists, we may attempt to compare the picture comptrisoa 
which It picsents to us with that which was offered with 
by St Mark But in doing so we must remember 
that we know it only m irogments There can be little doubt 
that much more of it is embedded m St Luke's Gospel, and 
sojnething more also m St Matthew’s, but m order to stand on 
firm ground we have considered thus far only those portions 
which both of these writers elected to use in composing 
their later narratives To go beyond this is a work of delicate 
discrimination It can only be effected by a close exammation 
of the style and language of the document, which may enable us 
m some mstances to identify with comparative security certain 
passages which are found in St Luke, but which St Matthew did 
not regard as suitable for his purpose Among these we may 
venture, quite tentatively, to mention the seimon at Nazareth 
which opened with a passage from the Book of Laiah, the raising 
of the widow^s son at Nam, and the parable of the good Samari- 
tan These are found in St Luke, but not m St Matthew On 
the other hand, it is not improbable that the w'onderful words 
which begin, Come unto Me all ye that labour,*’ were drawn 
by St Matthew from the same document, though they are not 
recorded by St I uke But here we have entered upon a region 
of less certainty, m which critical scholarship has still much to do , 
and these passages are mentioned here only as a reminder that 
the document must have contained more than what St Matthew 
and St Luke each independently determined to borrow from it 
I/?okmg, then, at the portions which we have indicated as having 
this twofold testiracny, we see that m them fragmentary con- 
dition we cannot trace the clear historical development which 
was so conspicuous a feature of St Mark’s Gospel, yet we need 
not conclude that m its complete form it failed to present an 
orderly narrative Next, we see that wherever wc are able to 
observe it^ method of relating an mcident, as in the case of the 
healmg of the centurion’s servant, we have the same cfaarac- 
tenstics of brevity and simphnty which we admired in St Mark 
No comment is made by the narrator he tells his tale in the 
fewest words and passes on Again, we note that it supplies 
just what w? feel we most need when we have reached the end 
of St Mark’s story, a fuller account of the teaching which Jesus 
gave to His disciples and to the people at large And we see 
that the substance of that teaching is m complete harmony 
with the scattered hints that w^e found in St Mark If the father- 
hood of God stands out clearly, we may remember a passage of 
St Mark also which speaks of “ the Heavenly Father ” as for- 
giving those who forgive If prayer is encouraged, we may also 
remember that the same passage of St Mark records the saying 
“ All things whatsoever ye pray for and ask, bdicve that ye 
have received them and ye shall have them ’’ If m one myste- 
rious jjassage Jesus spedss of “ the Father ” and “ the Son ” — 
terms with which the Gospd of St John has made us familiar 
— St Mark also in one pas«age‘\ises the same impressive terms 
— “ the Son ” and “ the Father ” There are, of course, many 
other parallels with St Mark, and at some points the two docu- 
ments seem to overlap and to relate the some madents m 
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somewhat different forms There is the same use of parables 
from nature^ the same masivenesa of speech and employment of 
paradox, the same demand to saenfice all to Him and for His 
cause, the same importunate claim made by Him on the human 
soul 

But the contrast between the two writers is even more impor- 
tant for our purpose No one can read through the passages to 
which we have pointed without feeling the solemn 
sternness of the great Teacher, a sternness which can 
indeed be traced here and there in St Mark, but which 
does not give its tone to the whole of his picture Here 
we see Christ standing forth m solitary grandeur, looking 
with the eyes of another woild on a society which is blindly 
hastening to its dissolution It may be that if this document 
had come down to us in its entiretjj, we should have gathered 
from it an exaggerated idea of the se\ enty of our Lord^s char* 
acter Certain it is that as we read over these fragments we are 
somewhat startled by the predominance of the clement of warn- 
ing, ana by the assertion ot rules of conduct which seem almost 
inconsistent with a normal condition of settlea social bfe Ihe 
warning to the nation sounded by the Baptist, that God could 
raise up a new family lor Abraham, is heard again and again in 
our Lord’s teachmg Gentile faith puts Israel to shame The 
sons of the kingdom will be left outside, while strangers feast 
with Abraham Capernaum shall go to perdition, Jerusalem 
shall be a desolate ruin The doom of the nation is pronounced , 
its fate is imminent, there is no ray of hope for the existing con- 
stitution of religion and society As to mdividuals within the 
nation, the despised publicans and sinners will fina God’s favour 
before the self-satisfied representatives of the national religion 
In such a condition of affairs it is hardly surprising to find that 
the great and stem Teacher congratulates the poor and has 
nothing but pity for the rich, that He has no interest at all in 
comfort or property If a man asks you for anything, give it him , 
if he takes it without asking, do not seek to recover it Nothing 
material is worth a thought , anxiety is folly , your Father, v ho 
feeds His birds and clothes His flowers, will feed and clothe you 
Rise to the height of your sonship to God , love your enemies even 
as God loves His, and if they kill you, God will care for you still, 
fear them not, fear only Him who loves you all 

Here is a new philosophy of life, offering solid consolation 
anud the rum of a world We have no idea who the d’sciple 
may have been who thus seized upon the sadder elements of 
the teachmg of Jesu‘ , but we may well think of hun as one of 
those who were living in Palestme in the dark and threatemng 
years o£ internecine strife, when the Roman eagles were gatliering 
round their piey, and the first thunder was muttering of the 
storm which was to leave Jerusalem a heap of stones At such a 
moment the warnings of our Lord would clann a large place in a 
record of His teachmg, and the strange comfort which He had 
offered would be the only hope which it would seem possible to 
entertain 

4 Additions by the Gospel according io tyt MsUthew — We have 
now exammed in turn the two earliest pictures which have been 
preserved to us of the life of Jtsus Christ The first 
chiefly by a record of His actions, 
and illustrates His strength. His sympathy, and His 
freedom from conventional restraints It shows the disturbing 
I forces of these characteristics, which aroused tlie envy and appre- 
hension of the leaders of religion The first bright days of wel- 
come and popularity are soon clouded the storm begins to lower 
More and more the 'Master devotes Himself to the little arclc 
of His disnples, who are taught that they, as well as He> can only 
triumph through defeat,' succeed by failure, and* find their bfe in 
givmg it away At length, in fear of religious innovations and 
pretending that He is a political usurper, the I Jews deliver Him 
up to die on a Roman cross The last page of the story is tom 
away, just at the i point when it has been declared that He is 
alive again and about to show r Himself to His disciples The 
second picture! has a somewhat different tene It is mam^^ a 
record of teaching, and thcHfeariimgr is for the most part stem 
and paradoxical Itmight be descried as revolutionary It is 


good tidings to the poor* it sets no store on property and material 
comfort It pities the wealthy and congratulates the needy It 
reverses ordinary judgments and conventional maxims of con- 
duct It proclaims the downfall of institutions, and compai es the 
present blind security lo the aays of Noah and of Lot a few only 
shall escape the coming overthrow Yet even m this sterner 
setting the figure portrayed is unmistakably the same There is 
the same strength, the same tender sympathy, the same freedom 
from convention there is the same promise lo fulfil the higliest 
hopes, the same surrender of life, and the same imperious demand 
on the lives of others No thoughtful man who examines and 
compares these pictures can doubt that they are genuine historical 
portraits of a figure wholly different from any which had hitherto 
appeared on the world’s stage They are beyond the power 
of human invention 1 hey are drawn with a simplicity which is 
their own guarantee If we had these, and these only, we should 
have an adequate explanation ot the beginnings of Christianity 
There would still be a great gap to be filled l^efore w^e reached the 
earliest letters of St Paul, but yet we should know wliat the 
Apostle meant when he wrote “ the Church of the Ihessalo- 
nians in God the Father aiiil the I^rd Jesus Christ,” and reminded 
them how they htid turned from idols to serve the living and 
true God, and to wail for His Son from heaven, whom He raised 
from the dead, even Jesus who delivereth us from the wrath to 
come ’ 

If these two narratives served the first needs of Chnsiian 
believers, it is easy to see that they would presently stimulate 
further activity in the same direction Tor, to begin with, they 
were obviously incomplete many incidents and teachings known 
to the earliest disciples found no place in them, and they nm- 
tamed no account of the life of Jesus Christ before His p iblic 
ministry, no record of His pedigree. His birth or Ills childhood 
Secondly, their form left much to be desired , for one of them at 
least was nide m style, sometimes needlessly repetitive and some- 
times brief to obscurity Moreover, the very fact that there weie 
two challenged a new and combined work which peihaps should 
supersede both 

Accordingly, some years after the fall of Jerusalem — we 
cannot tell the exact date or the author’s name— the book 
which we call the Gospel according to St Matthew aoapei 
was written to give the Palestinian Christians a ofst 
full account of Jesus Christ, which should present t^sttbew 
Him as the promised Messiali, fulfilling ^ the ancient Hebrew 
prophecies, proclaiming the kingdom of heaven, and founding 
the Chnstian society The writer takes St Mark as his 
basis, but he incorporates mto the story large portions of 
the teachmg which he has f jund in the other document He 
groups his materials with smaH regard to chronological order, 
and he fashions out of the many S( altered say mgs of our Lorcl 
contmuous discourses, everywhere bringing like lo like, witli 
considerable literary art A wide know ledge of the Old Testament 
supplies him with a text to,illusirat€ one incident after another, 
and so deeply is he impressed with the coirespondence between 
the life of Chnst and the words of ancient prophecy, that he does 
not hesitate to introduce his quotations by the formula that it 
might be fulfilled which was spoken by the prophet ” 

His Hebrew instinct leads him to begin with a table of genea 
logy, artifi( lally constructed in groups of fourteen generations — 
from Abraham to David, from David to the Captivity, and from 
the Captivity to the Christ The royal descent of the Messiah is 
thus declared, and fi om the outset His figure is set agamst the 
background of the Old Testament He then proceeds to show 
that, though His lineage is traced through Joseph’s ancestors, 
He was but the adopted son of Joseph, and he tells the story of 
the Virgin-birth The commg of the Child draws Eastern sages 
to his cradle and fills the court of Herod with suspicious fears 
The cruel tyrant kills the babes of Bethlehem, but the Child has 
been withdrawn by a secret flight into Egypt, whence he presently 
retumsvto the family home at Nazareth in Galilee All this ls 
nee essaniy fresh matenal, for the other records had dealt only 
with the period of public ^ninistry We have no knowledge of the 
source from which it was drawn From the histoncil stondpoint 
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Its value must be appraised by the estimate which is formed of 
the writer’s general trustworthiness as a narrator, and by the 
extent to which the incidents receive confirmation from other 
quaiters Ihe central fact of the Virgm-birth, as we shall 
presently see, has high attestation from another early writer 
Ihe next addition which St Matthew's Gospel makes to our 
knowledge is of a different kind It consists of various important 
DiMcourseB s>ayings of our Lord, which are combined with dis- 
mad courses found in the second document and are worked 

ParMbhti the great utterance which we call the Sermon 

on the Mount Such grouping ot materials is a feature of this 

Gospel, and was possibly designed for purposes of public in- 
struction , so that continuous passages might be read aloud m the 
services of the Church, just as passages from the Old Testament 
were read in the Jewish synagogues This motive would account 
not only for the anangement of the material, but also for certain 
changes in the language whuh seem intended to remove difficul- 
ties, and to interpret what is ambiguous or obscure An example 
of such interpretation meets us at the outset The startling saying, 
“ Blessed aie ye poor,” followed by the woe pronounced upon the 
ri( h, might seem like a condemnation of the very principle of 
property , and when the Christian Church had come to be organ- 
ized as a societv containing rich and poor, the hcait of the saying 
was felt to be more truly and clearly expressed in the words, 
“ Blessed are the poor in spirit ” Ihis interpretative process 
may be traced again and again m this Gospel, which frequently 
seems to reflect the definite tradition of a settled Church 
Apart from the important parables of the tares, the pearl and 
the net, the writer adds little to his sources until we come to the 
remarkable passage m ch xvi , m which Peter the Rock is 
declared to be the foundation of the future Church, and is en- 
trusted with the keys of the kingdom of heaven Ihe function 
of ” binding and loosing,” here assigned to him, is in identi- 
cal terms assigned to the disciples generally in a passage m 
ch xviii m which for the second tune we meet with the word 
“ Church ” -a word not found elsewhere in the Gospels There 
is no sullic lent ground foi denying that these sayings were uttered 
by our Lord, but the fact that they were now first placed upon 
record harmonizes with what has been said alieady as to the 
more settled condition of the Christian society which this Gospel 
appears to leflect 

The parables of the two debtors, the labourers in the vine> ard, 
the two sons, the ten virgins, the sheep and goats, are recorded 
only by this evangelist But by way of incident he has almost 
nothing to add till we come to the closing scenes Ihe earth- 
quake at the moment of our Lord’s death and the subsequent 
appearance of departed saints are strange traditions unattestfd 
by other writers The same is to be said of the soldiers placed to 
guard the tomb, and of the stoiy that they had been bribed to 
say that the sacred body had been stolen while the> slept On 
the other hand, the appearance of the risen Christ to the women 
may have been taken from the lost pages of St Mark, being the 
sequel to the narrative which is broken off abruptly in his Gospel 
and It IS not improbable that St Mark's Gospel was the source 
of the great commission to preach and baptize with which 
St Matthew closes, though the wording of it has probably 
been modified in accordance with a settled tradition 
The work which the writer of this Gospel thus performed 
received the immediate sanction of a wide acceptance It met 
a definite spiritual need It presented the Gospel in a suitable 
form for the edification of the Church , and it confirmed its truth 
by constant appeals to the Old Testament scriptures, thus mani- 
festing Its intimate relation with the past as the outcome of a 
long preparation and as the fulfilment of a Divine purpose No 
Gospel IS so frequently quoted by the early post-apostohe writers 
none has exercised a greater influence upon Christianity, and 
consequently upon the history of the world 
Yet from the purely historical point of view its evidential 
value is not the same as that of St Mark Its facts for the most 
part are simply taken over from the earlier evangelist, and the 
historian must obviously prefer the primary source Its true 
importance lies in its attestation of the genuineness of the earlier 


portraits to which it has so little to add, in its recognition of the 
relation of Christ to the whole purpose of God as revealed in the 
Old Testament, and in its interpretation of the Gospel message 
in its bearing on the living Church of the primitive days 

5 Additions by St Luke — While the needs of Jewish be- 
lievers were amply met by St Matthew’s Gospel, a like service 
was rendered to Gentile converts by a very different writer 
St Luke was a physician who had accompanied St Paul cn his 
missionary journeys He undertook a history of the beginnings 
of Christianity, two volumes of which have come down to us, 
entitled the Gospel and the Acts of the Apostles His Gospel, 
like St Matthew’s, is founded on St Mark, with the incorporation 
of large portions of the second document of which we have 
spoken above But the way m which the two writers have used 
the same mateiials is strikingly different In St Matlhew’s 
Gospel the original sources are frequently blended the incidents 
of St Mark are rearrangea and often grouped afresh according 
to subject matter harsh and ambiguous sentences of both 
documents are toned down or interpreted St Luke, on the 
contrary, chooses between parallel stories of his two sources, 
prefeiring neither to duplicate nor to combine he incorporates 
St Mark in continuous sections, following him alone for a time, 
then leaving him entirely, and then returning to introduce a new 
block of his narrative He modifies St Mark’s style very freely, 
but he makes less change in the recorded w^ords of our Lord, and 
he adheres more closely to the original language of the second 
document 

In his first two chapters he gives an account of the birth and 
childhood of St John the Baptist and of our Lord Himself, 
gathered perhaps directly from the traditions of the Holy Family, 
and written in close imitation of the sacred stories of the Old 
Testament which were familiar to him in their Greek translation 
The whole series of incidents differ from that whu h we find in 
St Matthew’s Gospel, but there is no diiect variance between 
them The two narratives are in agreement as to the central fact 
of the Virgin-birth St Luke gives a table of genealogy which is 
irreconcilable with the artificial table of St Matthew’s Gospel, 
and which traces our Lord’s ancestry up to Adam, “ which was 
the son of God ” 

The opening scene of the Galilean ministry is the discourse at 
Nazareth, in which our I ord claims to fulfil Isaiah’s prophecy 
of the proclamation of good tidings to the poor Ihe same 
prophecy is alluded to in His reply to the Baptist’s messenger^ 
which is incorporated subsequently from the second document 
The scene ends with the rejection of Christ by His own townsfolk, 
as in the parallel story of St Mark which St Luke does not give 
It IS probable that St Luke found this narrat’ve in the second 
document, and chose it after his manner m preference to the less 
instructive story in St Mark He similarly omits the Marcan 
account of the call of the fishermen, substituting the story of the 
miraculous draught After that he follows St Mark alone, until 
he introduces after the call of the twelve aposlles the sermon 
which begins with the beatitudes and woes This is from the 
second document, which he continues to use, and that without 
interruption (if we may venture to assign to it the raising of the 
widow’s son at Nam and the anointing by the sinful woman in 
the Pharisee’s house), until he returns to incorporate another 
section from St Mark 

This in turn is followed by the most characteristic section of 
his Gospel (ix 51-xviii 14), a long series of incidents wholly 
independent of St Mark, and introduced as belonging Qfracter- 
to the period of the final journey from Galilee to igticSacttoa 
Jerusalem Much of this material is demonstrably 
derived from the second document, and it is quite 
possible that the whole of it may come from that source 
There are special reasons for thinking so in regard to certam 
passages, as for example the mission of the seventy disciples 
and the parable of the good Samaritan, although they are not 
contained in St Matthew’s Gospel 

For the closmg scenes at Jerusalem St Luke makes considerable 
additions to St Mark’s narrative he gives a different account of 
the Last Supper, and he adds the tnal before Herod and the 
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incident of the penitent robber He appears to have had no 
information as to the appearance of the risen Lord in Galilee, 
and he accordingly omits from his reproduction of St Markus 
narrative the twice-repeated promise of a meeting with the 
disciples there He supplies, however, an account of the 
appearance to the two disciples at Emmaus and to the whole 
bbdy of the apostles in Jerusalem 
St Luke’s use of his two mam sources has preserved the 
characteristics of both of them The sternness of certain passages, 
which has led some critics to imagine that he was an Ebioiiite, 
IS mainly, if not entirely, due to his faithful i eproduction of the 
language of the second document Ihe key-note of his Gospel 
IS umversalit) ihe mission of the Christ embraces the poor, the 
weak, the despised, the heretic and the sinful it is good tidings 
to all mankind He tells of the devotion of Mary and Martha, 
and of the band of women who ministered to our Lord’s needs 
and followed Him to Jerusalem he tells also of His kindness to 
more than one sinful woman Zacchaeus the publican and the 
grateful Samaritan leper further illustrate this characteristic 
Writing as he does for Gentile believers he omits many details 
which from their strongly Jewish cast might be unintelligible or 
uninteiesting He also modifies the harshness of St Mark’s 
style, and frequently recasts his language m reference to diseases 
hrom an historical point of view his Gospel is of high value 
Ihe proved accuracy of detail elsewhere, as in his narration of 
events which he witnessed in company with St Paul, enhances 
our general estimation of his work A trustw orthy observer and a 
literary aitist, the one non- Jewish evangelist has given us — to use 
M Renan’s words — “ the most beautiful book m the world ” 

6 Additions by St John — We come lastly to consider what 
addition to our knowledge of Christ’s life and work is made b> 
the hourth Gospel St Mark’s narrative of our Lord’s ministry 
and passion is so simple and straightforward that it satisfies our 
historical sense We trace a natural development in it wc seem 
to see why with such power and sue h sympathy He necessarily 
came into conflict with the religious leaders of the people, 
who were jealous of the influence which He gained and were scan- 
dalized by His refusal to be hindered in His mission of mercy 
by rules and conventions to which they attached the highest 
importance The issue is fought out in Galilee, and when our Lord 
finally journeys to Jerusalem He knows that He goes theie to 
die The story is so plain and convincing in itself that it gives 
at first sight an impression of completeness This impression 
IS confirmed by the Gospels of St Matthew and St Luke, which 
though they add much fresh material do not disturb the general 
scheme presented by St Mark But on reflection we are led to 
question the sufficiency of the account thus offered to us Is it 
probable, we ask, that our Lord should have neglected the sacred 
custom in accordance with which the pious Jew visited Jerusalem 
several times each year for the observance of the divinely 
appointed feasts ? It is true that St Mark does not break his 
narrative of the Galilean mmistiy to record such visits but this 
does not prove that such visits were not made Again, is it 
probable that He should have so far neglected Jerusalem as to 
giv e It no opportunity of seeing Him and hearing His message 
until the last week of His life ? If the writeis of the other two 
Gospels bad no means at their disposal for enlarging the narrow 
framework of St Mark’s narrative by recording definite visits to 
Jerusalem, at least they preserve to us words from the second 
document which seem to imply such visits for how else are we 
to explain the pathetic complaint, “ Jerusalem, Jerusalem, how 
often would I have gathered thee, as a hen gathereth her chickens 
under her wings, but ye would not ” ? 

St John’s Gospel meets our questionings by a wholly new 
series of incidents and by an account of a ministry which is con- 
cerned mainly not with Galileans but with Judaeans, and which 
centres in Jerusalem It is carried on to a large extent con- 
currently with the Galilean ministry it is not continuous, but is 
taken up from feast to feast as our Lord visits the sacred city 
at the times of its greatest religious activity. It differs in 
character from the Galilean ministry for among the simple, 
unsophisticated folk of Galilee Jesus presents Himself as a healer 


and helper and teacher, 1 eeping in the background as far as 
possible His claim to be the Messiah, whereas in Jerusalem His 
authority is challenged at His first appearance, the element of 
controversy is never absent. His relation to God is from the out- 
set the vital issue, and consequently H^s Divine claim is of neces- 
sity made explicit Time after time His life is threatened before 
the feast is ended, and when the last passover has come we can 
well understand, what was not made sufficiently clear in the 
brief Marcan narrative, why Jerusalem proved so fatally hostile 
to His Messianic claim 

Ihe Fourth Gospel thus offers us a most important supplement 
to the limited sketch of our Lord’s life which we fincl in the 
Synoptic Gospels Yet th’s was not the purpose which jbe Purpose 
led to Its composition 1 hat purpose is plainly stated ot st John* a 
by the author himself “These things have been®®*^^^ 
written that ye may believe that Jesus Christ is the Son of 
God, and that believing ye may have life in His name ” His 
avowed aim is, not to write history, but to produce conviction 
He desires to interpret the coming of Jesus Christ into the world, 
to declare whence and why He came, and to explain how His 
coming, as light in the midst of darkness, brought a crisis into 
the lives of all with whom He came in contact 1 he issue of this 
crisis in His rejection by the Jews at Jerusalem is the main theme 
of the book 

St John’s prologue prepares us to find that he is not writing 
for persons who require a succinct narrative of facts, but for 
those who having such already in familiar use are asking deep 
questions as to our Lord’s mission It goes back far behind 
human birth or lines ot ancestry It begins, like the sacred story 
of creation, “ In the beginning ” The Book of Genesis had told 
how all things were called into existence by a Divme utterance 
‘^God said. Let there be and there was” The cieative 
Word had been long personified by Jewish thought, especially 
in connexion with the prophets to whom “ the Word of the Lord ” 
came “ In the beginning,” then, St John tells us, the Word 
was“ was with God — yea, was God He was the medium of 
creition, the soune of its light and its life— espec lally of that 
higher life which finds its manifestation in men So He was in 
the world, and the world was made by Him, and yet the world 
knew Him not At length He came, came to the home which 
had been prepared for Him, but His own people rejected Him 
But such as did receive Him found a new birth, beyond their 
birth of flesh and blood they became children of God, were 
born of God In order thus to manifest Himself He had under- 
gone a human birth “ the Word was made flesh, and dwelt among 
us, and we beheld His glory ” — the glory, as the evangelist has 
learnt d to see, of the Father’s only-begotten Son, who has 
( ome into the world to reveal to men that God whom no man 
hath ever seen ” In these opening words we are invited to study 
the life of Christ from a new point of view, to observe His self- 
manifestation and Its issue The evangelist looks back across 
a period of half a century, and writes of Christ not merely as he 
saw Him in those far-off days, but as he has come by long experi- 
ence to think and speak of Him The past is now filled with a 
glory which could not be so fully perceived at the time, but 
which, as St John tells, it was the function of the Holy Spirit to 
reveal to Christ’s disciples 

The first name which occurs in this Gospel is that of John tht 
Baptist He is even introduced into the prologue which sketc hes 
in general terms the manifestation of the Divine Word “ There 
was a man sent from God, whose name was John he came for 
witness, to witness to the Light, that through him all might 
believe ” This witness of John holds a position of high impor- 
tance in this Gospel His mission is described as ninning on for 
a while concurrently with that of our Lord, whereas m the other 
Gospels we have no record of our Lord’s work until John is cast 
into prison It is among the disciples of the Baptist on the 
banks of the Jordan that Jesus finds His fiist disciples Ihe 
Baptist has pointed Him out to them m striking language, whu h 
recalls at once the symbolic ntual of the law and the spiritual 
lessons of the prophets “ Behold, the Lamb of God, which takoth 
away the sin ul the world ” 
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Soon afterwards at Cana of Galilee Jesus gives His first “ sign/’ 
as the evangelist calls it, in the change of water into wmc to 
supply the defiuency at a marriage feast This scene has all the 
happy brightness of the early Galilean ministry which St Mark 
records It stands in sharp contrast with the subsequent appear- 
ance of Jesus m Jerusalem at the Passover, when his first act is 
to drive the traders from the Temple courts In this He seems 
to be carrying the Baptist’s stem mission of purification from the 
desert into the heart of the sacred city, and so fulfilling, perhaps 
consciously, the solemn prophecy of Malachi which opens with 
the words “ Behold, I will send My Messenger, and He shall 
prepare the way before Me, and the Lord whom ye seek shall 
suddenly come to His Temple ” (Mai m 1-5) 1 his significant 

action provokes a cliallenge of His authority, which is answered 
by a mysterious saying, not understood at thetime, but interpreted 
afterwards as referring to the Resurrection After this our Lord 
was visited secretly by a Phansee named Nicodemus, whose 
advances were severely met by the words, “ JEixcept a man be 
born agam, he cannot see the kingdom of God ” When Nico- 
demus objected that this was to demand a physical impossibility, 
he was answered that the new birth was “ of water and spirit ” — 
words which doubtless contained a reference to the mission of the 
Baptist and to his prophecy of One who should baptize with the 
Holy Spirit Towards the end of this conversation the evangelist 
passes imperceptibly from reporting the words of the Lord into 
an interpretation or amplification of them, and m language whw h 
recalls Ae prologue he unfolds the meaning of Christ’s mission 
and indicates the crisis of self-judgment which necessarily ac- 
companies the manifestation of the Light to each individual 
When he resumes his narrative the Lord has left Jerusalem, and 
13 found baptizing disciples, in even greater numbers than the 
Baptist himself Though Jesus did not personally perform the 
rite, it is» plain once again that m this early period He closely 
linked His own mission with that of John the Baptist When 
men hinted at a rivalry between them, John pUiiily declared 

He must increase, and I must decrease ’ and the reply of Jesus 
was to leave Judaea for Galilee 

Awav from the atmosphere of contention we find Him mani- 
festing th*" same broad s> mpathy and freedom from convention 
which we have noted in the other Gospels, especially in that of 
St Luke He converses with a woman, with a woman moreover 
who IS a Samaritan, and who is of unchaste life He oilers her 
the living water ” which shall supply all her needs she readily 
accepts Him as the expected Messiah, and He receives a welcome 
from the Samaritans He passes on to Galilee, where also He 
IS welcomed, and where He performs Ills second “ sign,” healing 
the son of one of Herod’s com tiers 

But St John’s interest does not he in Galilee, and he soon brings 
our Loid back to Jerusalem on the occasion of a feast The 
The Baptist’s work is now ended , and, though Jesus still 

trymt appeals to the testimony of John, the new conflict 

Jerusalem the Jewish authorities shows that He is moving 

now on His own independent and characteristic lines In 
cleansing the Temple He had given offence by wliat might seem 
an excess of rigour now, by heahng a sick man and bidding him 
carry his bed on the Sabbath, lie offended by His laxity He 
answeied His accusers by the l3rief but pregnant sentence My 
Father worketh even until now, and I work ” They at once 
understood that He thus clmmed a unique relation to God, and 
their antagonism became the more intense “ the Jews therefore 
sought the more to kill Him, because He had not only broken the 
Sabbath, but had also said that God was His own Father, making 
Himself etjual to God ” His first reply is then expanded to 
cover the whole region of life The Son beholds the Father at 
work, and works concurrentlv, doing nothing of Himself* He 
does the Father’s will The very principle of life is entrusted to 
Him He quickens, and He judges As Son of Man He judges 
man 

The next incident is the feeding of the five thousand, which 
belongs to the Gahlean ministry and is recorded by the three 
other evangelists St John’s purpose m introducing it is not his- 
torical but didactic It is made the occasion of instruction as to 


the heavenly food, the flesh and blood of Him who came down 
from heaven Hus teaching leads to a conflict with certam 
Judaeans who seem to have come from Jerusalem, and it proves 
a severe test even to the faith of disciples 

The feast of tabernacles brings fresh disputes m Jerusalem, 
and an attempt is made to arrest Jesus, A climax of indignation 
is reached when a blind man is he^ed at the pool of Siloam on the 
sabbath day At the feast of the dedication a fresh effort at 
arrest was made, and Jesus then withdrew beyond the Jordan 
Here He learned of the sickness of Lazarus, and presently He 
returned and came to Bethany to raise him from the dead The 
excitement produced by this miracle led to yet another attack, 
destined this time to be successful, on the life of Jesus The 
Passover was at hand, and the last supper of our Lord with His 
disciples on the evening before the Passover lamb was killed is 
made the occasion of the most inspiring consolations Our Lord 
interprets His relation to the disciplbs by the figure of a tree and 
its branches — He is the whole of which they are the parts, He 
promises the mission of tlie Holy Spirit to continue His work 
in the world, ana He solemnly commends to His Lather the dis- 
ciples whom He is about to leave 

The account of the tnal and the crucifixion differs considerably 
from the accounts given 111 the other Gospels St John’s narra- 
tives are in large part personal memories, and in more than one 
incident he himself figures as the unnamed disciple “ whom Jesus 
loved ” In the Resurrection scenes he also gives incidents in 
which he has played a part, and the appearances of the risen 
Lord are not confined either to Jerusalem or to Galilee, but occur 
m both localities 

If we ask what is the special contribution to history, apart 
from theology, wlmh St John’s Gospel makes, the answer would 
seem to be this —that beside the Galilean ministry reported by 
St Mark there was a ministry to “ Jew> ” (Judaeans) in Jeru- 
•>alem, not continuous, but occasional, taken up from time to time 
as the great feasts came round, that its teach ng was widelv 
different from that whuh was given to Galileans, and that the 
situation created was wholly unlilw that which aro^e out of the 
Oa’ilein ministry The Gahlean ministry opens with enthu- 
siasm, ripening into a popularitv which evtn endangers a satis- 
fattory rcEult Where oppoution manifests itself, it is not 
native opposition, but comes from religious teachers who arc 
parts of a system which centres m Jerusalem, and who arc some- 
times expressly noted as having come from Jerusalem The 
Jerusalem ]ninist»-y on the contrary is never welcomed with 
enthusiasm It has to do with those who challenge it from the 
first There is no atmosphere o£ simplicity and teacliableness 
which rejoices in the manifestation of power and sympathy and 
liberty It is a witness delivered to a hostile audience, whethei 
thev will hear or no Ultimate issues are quickly raised keen 
critics see at once the claims which underlie decd> and words, 
and the claims in consequence become explicit the relation of 
the teacher to God Himself is the vital interest Ihe conflict 
which thus arose explains what St Mark’s succinct narrative had 
left unexplained - the fatal hostility of Jerusalem It may have 
been a part of St John’s purpose to gi\e this explanation, and to 
make other supplements or corrections where earlier narratives 
appeared to him incomplete or misleading But he says nothing 
to indicate this, while on the other hand he distinctly proclaims 
that his purpose is to produce and confirm conviction of the divine 
claims of Jesus Christ 

For bibliography sec Bidlb, Christianity, Church History and 
the articles on the separate Gospels (J A R ) 

J£T (Fr Ger. Gagat), a substance which seems to be 
a peculiar kind of lignite or anthracite, often cut and polishec 
f<>r omament^ The word jet ” p*’obably comes, through 0 Fr 
jatetf from the classical gagates^ a word which was denved, 
according to Pliny, from Gagas, in Lycia, where jet, or a similar 
substance, was ongmally found ^ Jet was used in Britain in 
prehistoric times, many round barrows of the Bronze age have 
yielded jet beads, buttons, rings, armlets and other ornaments 
The abundance of jet in Bntain is alluded to by Cams Julius 
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Sohnus (/? 3rd centur}^) and jet ornaments are found with- Roman 
relics m Britain Probably the supply was obtained from the 
coast of Yorkshire, especially neai Whitby, where nodules of jet 
were, formerly picked up on the shore C^dmon refers to this 
jet, and at a kter date it was used for rosary beads by the monks 
of Whitby Abbey 

The Whifby jet occurs m irregfulir masses, often of lenticular 
shape, embedaed in Iianl shales known as jet rock The jet^rock 
smes belongs to that division of the Upper Lias which is termed 
the rone of Ammomtes ser/?enUnu!> ^Iir^o3coplc examination of 
jet occasionally reveals the structure of coniferous wood, whicn 
A C Seward has shown to be araucarian Probably masses of 
wood were brought down bv a river, and drifted out to sea, where 
becoming water-logged they sank, and became gradually buried in 
a deposit of fine mud, which eventually hardener) into shah Under 
piessure, perhaps assisted by heat, and with exclusion of air, the 
wood suffered a p culiar kind of decomposition, probably modified 
by the presence of salt water, as suggested by Percy E bpielmann 
Scales of fish and other fossils of the jet-rock are frequently inipreg 
nated with bituminous products, which may replace the origin^ 
tissues Drops of liquid bitumen occur m the cavities of some 
fossils, whilst inflammable gas is not uncommon in the jet-workings, 
and petroleum may be detected by its smell Iron pyntes is often 
associated with the jet 

Formerly sufficient jet was found 111 ^oosc pieces on the shore, set 
free oy the disintegration of the cliffs, or washed up from a submarine 
source When this supply became insufficient the rock was attacked 
by the jet-workers, ultimately the workings took the form of true 
mines, levels being driven into the shales, not only at their outcrop 
in the cliffs but in some of the inland dales of the Yorkshire moor- 
lands, such as Eskdale The best jet has a uniform black colour, 
and 13 hard, compact and bomogeneous in texture, breaking with a 
conchoidal fracture It must be tough enough to be readily carved 
or turned cm the lathe, and! suffiaently compact in texture to receive 
a high polish The final polish was formerly given by means of 
rouge, which produces a beautiful velvety surface, but rotten stone 
and lampblack are often employed instead The softer kinds, not 
capable of being freely workcxl, arc known as bastard jcl A soft 
jet is obtained from the estiianne series of the Ixiwei Oolites of 
Yorkshire 

Muc.h jet IS imported fiom Spain, but il is generally less hard and 
lustrous than true Whitby )c* In Sjjain the chief locality is 
Villaviciosd, in the province of Asturias Trance finnishcs jet, 
especially in the department of the Aude Much jet, too, occurs in 
the Lns of Wuittemberg, and woiks hive been established foi its 
utilization In tne United States jet is known at many localities 
but is not systematically worked Pennsyivainan anthracite, 
however, has been occasionally employed as a substitute In like 
manner Scotch cannel coal has been sometimes used at Whitby 
Imitations of jet, 01 substitutes for it, aic furnished by vulcanite, 
glass, black obsidiin and black onyx, or stained chrJicdony Jet 
IS sometimes improperly termed black amber, because like amber, 
though m less degree, it becomes electric by friction 

See P E Spie^mann, ‘ On the Origin of Jet, ’ Chemical News 
(Dec 14, 1906), C Fox-Strangways, The Jurassic Rocks of 
Britain, Vol I Yorkshire,'" Mem Geil Surv (1892), j A Bower, 

Whitby |et and its Manufacture Journ ^cc Arts (1874, vol 
xxu p 80) 

JETHRO (or Jethfr, Exod iv 18), the priest of Midian, in the 
Bible, whose daughter Zipporah became the wife of Moses He is 
kriownasHobabthes^nof Reuelthe Kenite(Num x 29, Judg 
iv 11), and once as ReiicI (Exod 11 t 8), and if Zipporah is the wife 
of Moses referred to m Num xn i, the family could be regarded 
as Cushite (see Cush) Jethro was the priest of Yahweh, and 
resided at the sacred mountain where the deity commissioned 
Moses to deliver the Israelites from Egypt Subsequently 
Jethro came to Moses (probably at Kadesh), a great sacnficial 
feast was held, and the priest instructed Moses in legislative 
procedure, Ex^ xviii 27 (see Exodus) and Num x 30 imply 
that the scene was not Sinai Jethro was invited to accompany 
the people into the promised land, and later, we find his elan 
settling in the south of Judah (Judg 1 16), see Kfnites Ihe 
traditions agree in representing the km of Moses as related to 
the mixed tribes of the south of Palestine (see Edom) and in 
ascribing to the family an important share in the early develop- 
ment of the worship of Yahweh Cheyne suggests that the 
names of Hobab and of Jonadah the father of the Rechabites 
{qjiy ) were originally identical (Eftcy Bib 11 col aioiX 

JETTY The term jetty, derived from Fr and therefore 
signifying something “ thrown out,” is applied to a variety of 
structures employed m river, dock and maritime works, which 


are generally carried out in pairs from river banks or in continua- 
tion of river channels at then outlets into deep water, or out into 
docki, and outside their entrances , or for forming basins along 
the sea-coast for port^ in tideless seas The forms and construc- 
tion of these jetties are as varied as their uses, for though thej 
mvanably extend out into water, and serve either for directmg 
a current or for accommodating vessels, they are sometimes 
formed of lugh open timber-woik, sometimes of low solid pro- 
jections, and occasionally only differ Irum breakwatere in then 
object 

femes for rcgulattHg^ Rtvevs — Formerly jetties of timber-work were 
very commonly extended out, opposite one another, from each ban’ 
of a nver, at intervals, to contract a wide channel, and by concentra- 
tion of the current to produce a deepening of the central channel , or 
sometimes mounds of rubble stone, stretching down the 'oreshore 
from each bank, served the same purpose As, however, this system 
occasioned a greater scour betweeo the ends of the jetties than in 
the intervening channels, and consequently produced an irregular 
depth, It has to a great extent been superseded by longitucbnal 
training works, or by dipping cross dikes pointing somewhat up 
stream (see River btroiNEKRiNG) 

J ernes at Docks — Where docks arc given sloping sides, openwork 
timber jetties are generally carrieu across the slope, at the ends o£ 
\\hiCh vessels can he in deep water (fig r), or more solid structures 
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aie ertctcd over the slope for supporting coal tips Pilework jetties 
aie also constructed in the water outside the entrances to docks on 
each side, so as to form an enlarjung tn mpet shaped channel 
between the entrance, lock or tidal bistn and the apj^roach channel, 
in order to guide vessels in entering or leaving the docks Solid 
jetties, moreover, lined with quay wills, are sometimes carried out 
into a wide liock, at right angles In the line of quays at the side, to 
enlarge the iccommodalion , and they ilso serve, when txlenfled on 
a Urge scale froni tiu coast of a lideless sea under shelter of an out- 
lying breakwater, to form the basins in which vessels he when 
discharging and taking in cargoes in such a port as Marseilles (s'^e 
Dock) 

Jetties at Enhances to Jetty Ilatboi rs — The approach channel to 
some ports situated on '^andy coasts is guided and protected across 
the beach b/ parallel jetties, made solid up to a little above low water 
of neap tides, on whicli open timber work is erected, provided with 
a planked platform at the top raised above the highest tides 1 he 
channel between the jetties was originally maintained by tidal scour 
from low lying areas close to the coast, and subsequently by the 
current from sluicing basins, but it is now often considerabU 
deepened by sand inimp dredging It is piotccted to some extent 
by the solicl portion of the jetties from the inroad of sand from the 
adjacent beach, and from the levelling aclion of the waves, whilst 
the upper open portion serves to indicate the channel, and to guide 
the vc'sscls if necessary (sec Harbour) The bottom pait erf the 
older jettKs, in such long established jetty ix>rt9 as Calais, Dunkirk 
and Ostend, was composed of cliy or rubble stone, co\ercd on the 
top by fascinc-work or pitching, but the deepening of the jetty 
channe’ by dredging, and the need which arose for its enlargement 
led to the rcconstrnction of the jerfties at tliese jiorts The new 
jetties at Dunkirk were founded in the sandy beach, by the aid of 
compressed air, at a depth of 22 J ft l)cIow low water of spring 
tides, ana their solid masonry portion, on a concrete foundation, 
was raised ft above low water of neap tides (fig 2) 

Jetties at Lagoon Outlets — A small tidal rise spi ending tidal watei 
over a large expanse of lagoon or inland back water causes the influx 
and efflux of the tide to mamtam a deq> channel through a narrow 
outlet, but the issuing current on emergin from the outlet, b'^mg 
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no longer confined by a bank on each side, becomes dispersed, and 
owing to the reduction of its scouring force, is no longer able at a 
moderate distance from the shoie 
effectually to resist the action of 
the waves and httoral currents 
tending to form a continuous beach 
in front of the outlet Hence a 
bar is produced which diminishes 
the availaole depth in the ap- 
proach channel By carrying out 
a solid jetty over the bar, however, 
on each side of the outlet, the tidal 
currents are concentrate in the 
channel across the bar, and lower it 
b> scour Thus the available depth 
oi the approach channels to Venice 
through the Malamorco and Lido 
outlets from the Venetian lagoon 
have been deepened several foct 
over their bars by jetties of rubble 
stone surmounted by a small super- 
structure (hg 3), earned out across 
the foreshore into deep water on 
both sides ot the channel Other examples are provided by the long 
jetties extend d into the sea in front of the entrance to Charleston 
harbour, formerly constructed of fascines, weighted with stone and 

SCA. 



shifting outlet of the river Yare to the south of Yarmouth, and has 
' also been successfully employed for fixmg the wandenng mouth of 
I the Adur near Shoreham, and of the \dour flowing into the Bay of 
Biscay below Bayonne When a new channel was cut across the 
Hook of Holland to provide a straighter and deeper outlet channel 
for the river Maas, forming the approach channel to Rotterdam, low, 
broad, parallel jetties, composed of fascine mattresses weighted with 
stone (fig 5), were earned across the foreshore into the sea on either 
side of the new mouth of the nver, to protect the jetty channel from 
littoral dnft, and cause the discharge of the nver to maintain it 
j out to deep water (see River Engineering) The channel, also, 

I beyond the outlet of the nver Nervion into the Bay of Biscay has 
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-Lido Outlet Jetty, Venice 

logs, but subsequently of rubble stone, and by the two converging 
rubble jetties carried out from each shore of Dublin bay for deepening 
the approach to Dublin harbour 
Jfttus at the Outlet of Ttdcless 
Rivers —Jetties have been con 
atructed on each side of the outlet 
of some of the nvers flowing into 
the Baltic, with the objects oi 
piolonging the scour of the river 
and protecting the channel from 
being shoaled by the httoral dnft 
along the shore I he most inter 
esting application of parallel 
jetties IS in lowering the bar in 
front of one of the mouths of a 
deltaic river flowing into a tide 
less sea, by extending the scour 
of the river out to the bar by 
a virtual prolongation of its 
banks Jetties prolonging tne 
Sulina branch of the Danube 
into the Black Sea, and the 
south pass of the Mississippi 
into the Gulf of Mexico (fig 4), 


been regulated by jetties, and by extending the south west jetty 
out for nearly half a mile with a curve concave towards the channel 
the outlet has not only been protected to some extent from the 
easterly drift, but the bar in front has been lowered by the scour 
produced by the discharge of the river following the concave bend 
of the south-west jetty As the outer portion of this jetty was 
exposed to we^tei ly storms from the Bay of Biscay before the outer 
harbour was constnicted, it has been given the form and strength 
of a bieakwater situated in shallow water (fig 6) (L F V -H ) 
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formed of nibble stone 
and concrete blocks, and 
fascine mattresses weighted 
with stone and surmounted 
with large concrete blocks 
respectively, have enabled the 
discharge of these rivers to 
scour away the bars ob- 
structing the access to them, 
and they have also earned 
the sediment-beanng waters 
sufficiently far out to come 
under the influence of littoral 


currents, which, by conveying away some of the sediment, post 
pone the eventual formation of a fresh bai farther out (sec River 
Enginelring) 

Jetties at the Mouth of 1 tdal Rivers — Where a nver is narrow near 
its mouth, and its discharge is generally feeble, the sea is liable on 
an exposed coast, when the tidal range is small, to block up its outlet 
during severe storms The nver is thus forced to seek another exit 
at a weak ^ot of the beach, which along a low coast may be at some 
distance off, and this new outlet m its turn may be blocked up, so 
that the nver from time to time shifts the position of its mouth 
This inconvenient cycle of changes may be stopped by fixing the 
outfit of the nver at a suitable site, by carrying a jetty on each side 
of this outlet across the beach, thereby concentrating its discharge 
in a definite cliannel and protectmg the mouth from being blocked 
up by littoral drift This system was long ago apphed to the 


JEVER, a town of Germany, in the grand-duchy of Oldenburg, 
13 m by rail N W of Wilhelmshaven, and connected with the 
North Sea by a navigable canal Pop (1901), 5486. The chief 
industries are weaving, spinning, dyeing, brewing and milling; 
there is also a trade in horses and cattle The fathers {Die 
Getreuen) of the town used to send an annual birthday present 
of loi plovers’ eggs to Bismarck, with a dedication m verse 

The castle of Jever was built by Prince Edo Wiemken (d 1410), 
the ruler of Jeverland, a populous district which in 157 came 
under the rule of the dukes of Oldenburg In 1603 it passed to 
the house of Anhalt and was later the property of the empress 
Catherine II of Russia, a member of this family In 1814 it came 
again into the possession of Oldenburg 

See D Hohnholz, Aus fevers V oreangenhett (Jever, 1 886) , Hagena, 
Jeverland bts sum Jahr rsoo (Oldenburg, 1902) , and F W Riemann, 
Geschtchte des Jeverlandes (Jever, 1896) 

JEVEROS (Jeberos, Jibaros, Jivaros or Givaros), a tribe of 
South American Indians on the upper Maranon, Peru, where 
they wander in the forests TiTe tribe has many branches and 
there are frequent tribal wars, but they have always united 
against a common enemy Juan de Velasco declares them to be 
faithful, noble and amiable They are brave and warlike, and 
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though upon the conquest of Peru they temporarily submitted, 
a general insurrection in 1599 won them back their liberty 
Curious dried human heads, supposed to have been objects of 
worship, have been found among the Jeveros (see Ethnol Soc 
Trans , 1862, W Bollaert) 

JEVONS, WILLIAM STANLEY (1835-1882), English econo- 
mist and logician, was born at Liverpool on the ist of September 
1835 father, Thomas Jevons, a man of strong scientific 
tastes and a writer on legal and economic subjects, was an iron 
mei chant His mother was the daughter of William Roscoe At 
the age of fifteen he was sent to London to attend University 
College school He appears at this time to have already formed 
the belief that important achievements as a thinker were possible 
to him, and at more than one critical period in his career this 
belief was the decisive factor m determining his conduct lo- 
wardb the end of 1853, after having spent two years at University 
College, where his favourite subjects were chemistry and botanv, 
he unexpectedly received the offer of the assayership to the new 
mint in Australia The idea of leaving England was distasteful, 
but pecuniary considerations had, in consequence of the failure 
of his father’s firm in 1847, become of \ital importance, and he 
accepted the post He left England for Sydney in June 1854, 
and remained there for five years At the end of that period he 
resigned his appointment, and in the autumn of 1859 entered 
again as a student at University College, London, proceeding m 
due course to the B A and M A degrees of the university of 
I ondon He now gave his principal attention to the moral 
sciences, but his interest in natural science was by no means 
exhausted throughout his life he continued to write occasional 
papers on scientific subjects, and his intimate knowledge of the 
physical sciences greatly contributed to the suc( ess of his ( hief 
logical work, The Principles oj Science Not long after taking 
his M A degree Jevons obtained a post as tutor at Owens ( ollege, 
Manchester In 1866 he was elected professor of logic and mental 
and moral philosophy and Cobden professor of political economy 
in Owens ( ollege Next year he married Harriet Ann I ay lor, 
whose father had been the founder and proprietor of the Man- 
Chester Guardian Jevons suffered a good deal from ill health 
and sleeplessness, and found the delivery of lectures covering 
so wide a langc of subjects very burdensome In 1876 he was 
glad to exchange the Owens professorshio for the piofessorship 
of political economy in University College, London Travelling 
and music were the principal recreations of his life, but his health 
continued bad, and he suffered from depression He found his 
professorial duties increasingly irksome, and feeling that the 
pressure of literary work left him no spare energy, he decided in 
1880 to resign the post On the 13th of August 1882 he was 
drowned whilst bathing near Hastings Throughout his life he 
had pursued with devotion and industry the ideals with which 
he had set out, and his journal and letters display a noble sim- 
plicity of disposition and an unswerving honesty of purpose 
He was a prolific writer, and at the time of his death he occupied 
the foremost position in England both as a logician and as an 
economist Professor Marshall has said of his work m economics 
that It “ will probably be found to have more constructive force 
than any, save that of Ricardo, that has been done durmg the 
last hundred years ” At the time of his death he was engaged 
upon an economic work that promised to be at least as important 
as any that he had previously undertaken It would be difficult 
to exaggerate the loss which logic and political economy sustained 
through the accident by which his life was prematurely tut short 

Jevons arnved quite early in his career at the doctrines that 
constituted his most characteristic and original contributions to 
economics and logic The theory of utility, which became the 
key note of his general theory of political economy, was practi- 
cally formula tecl in a letter written in 1860, and the germ of his 
logical principle of the substitution of similars may be found in 
the view which he propounded in another letter written m 1861, 
that “ philosophy would be found to consist solely in pointing 
out the likeness of things ” The theory of utility above referred 
to, namely, that the degree of utility of a commodity is some 
continuous mathematical function of the quantity of the com- 
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modity available, together with the implied doctrine that 
economics is essentially a mathematical science, took more 
definite form in a paper on “A General Mathematical Theory of 
Political Economy,” written for the British Association in 1862 
This paper does not appear to have attracted miuh attention 
either in 1862 or on its publication four years later in the Journal 
of the Statistical Society , and it was not till 1871, when the Theory 
of Political Economy appeared, that Jevons set forth his doctrines 
in a fully developed form It was not till after the publication 
of this work that Jevons became acciuainted with the applications 
of mathematics to political economy made by earlier writers 
notably Antoine Augustin Cournot and 11 H Gossen I he 
theory of utility was about 1870 being independently developed 
on somewhat similar lines by Carl Mengcr in Austria and MEL 
Walras in Switzerland As regards the discovery of the con- 
nexion between value in exchange and final (or maiginal) utility, 
the pnoiity belongs to Gossen, but this in no way detraits from 
the great importance of the service which Jevons rendered to 
English economics by his fresh discovery of the principle, and 
by the way m which he ultimately forced it into notice In his 
reaction from the prevailing \ lew he sometimes expressed himselt 
without due qualification the declaration, for instance, made 
at the commencement of the Iheory of Political Economy, that 
“value depends entirely upon utility,” lent itself to misintir- 
pretatu n But a certain exaggeration of emphasis may be 
pardoned in a writer seeking to attract the attention of an in- 
different piiblu It was not, howevei, as a theorist dealing with 
the fundamental data of economic science, but as a brilliant 
writer on practical cconomK questions, that Jevons first rei eived 
general recognition A Serious Tall in the f alueof Gold(jS6$) and 
The Coal Question (i86s) placed him in the front rank as a writei 
on applied economics and statistics , and he w ould be remembei ed 
as one of the leading economists of the igth lentury even had 
his Theory of Political Economy never been written Amongst 
his economii works may be mentioned Money and the Mechanism 
of Exchange (1875), written m a popular style, and descriptive 
rather than theoretical, but wonderfully fresh and (anginal in 
treatment and full of suggestiveness, a Primer on Political 
Economy (iSyS), I he State in Relation to Labour {i^^2), and two 
works published after his death, namelv. Methods of Social Reform 
and Investigations inC urrency and E i nance, contAWwwg papers that 
had appeared separately during his lifetime The last-named 
voliimi contains Jevons’s interesting speculations on the con- 
nexion between commercial crises and sun-^'pots He w \s 
engaged at the time of his death upon the preparation of a large 
treatise on economics and had drawn up a table of contents and 
completed some i hapters and parts of chapters This fragment 
was published in 1905 under the title of The Principles of Eco- 
nomics a Fragment of a Treatise on the Industrial Mechanism of 
Society, and other Papers 

Jevons’s work in logic went on pan passu with his work 
in political economy In 1864 he published a small volume, 
entitled Pure Logic, or, the logic of Quality apart from Quantity, 
which was based on Boole’s system of logic, but freed from what 
he considered the false mathematical dress of that system In 
the years immediately following he devoted considerable atten- 
tion to the construction of a logical machine, exhibited before the 
Royal Society in 1870, by means of whic h the conclusion deriv- 
able from any given set of premisses could be mechanicalh 
obtained In 1866 what he regarded as the great and universal 
principle of all reasoning dawned upon him, and in 1869 he 
puohshed a sketch of this fundamental doctrine under the title 
of The Substitution of Similars He expressed the princ iple in its 
simplest form as follows “ Whatever is true of a thing is true ot 
Its like ” and he worked out in detail its various applications 
In the following year appeared the Elementary Lessons on Logic, 
which soon became the most widely read elementary textbook 
on logic in the English language In the meantime he was 
engaged upon a much more important logical treatise, which 
appeared in 1874 under the title of The Principles of Science 
In this work Jevons embodied the substance of his earlier works 
on pure logic and the substitution of similars, he also enunciated 
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and developed the view that induction is simply an inverse 
employment of deduction, he treated in a lummous manner the 
general theory of probability, and the relation between proba- 
bility and induction, and his kno\\ ledge of the various natural 
sciences enabled him throughout to relieve ihe abstract character 
of logical dot trine by concrete scientific illustrations, often 
v'orked out in great detail Jevons’s general theory of induction 
was a revn al of the theory laid down by Whewell and criticized 
by MjII, but it was put m a new form, and was free from some 
of the non-essential adjuncts which rendered Whewell’s expos’- 
tion open to attac k Ihe work as a whole was one of the most 
notable contributions to logical doctrine that appeared in Great 
Britain in the 19th century His Studies tn Deductive Logic, 
consisting mainly of exercises and problems for the use of 
students, was published in 1880 In 1877 and the following years 
Jevon?> contributed to the Contemporary Revieiv some articles 
on J S Mill, which he had intended to supplement by further 
irticles, and eventually publish in a volume as a criticism of 
iMill’s philosophy 1 hese articles and one other were republished 
after Jevons’s death, together with his earlier logical treatises, in 
a volume, entitled Pure Logic, and other M inor Works 1 he criti- 
cisms on Mill contain much that is ingenious and much that is 
forcible, but on the whole they cannot be regarded as taking rank 
with Jevons’s other work His strength lay in his power as an 
original thinker rather than as a critic, and he will be remembered 
by his constructive work as logician, economist and statistician 

See Letters and Journal of W Stanley jevons, edited by his vcifc 
(1886) Ihis work contains a bibhograpliy of Jevons’s wiitings 
sre also Logic History (J N K) 

JEW, THE WANDERING, a legendary Jew (see ] Ews) doomed 
to wander till the second coming of Christ because he had taunted 
Jesus as he passed bearing the cross, saying, “Go on quicker ” 
Jesus is said to liave replied, “ 1 go, but thou shalt wait till I 
return ” The legend m this form first appeared m a pamphlet 
of four leaves alleged to have been printed at Leiden in 1602 
Ihis pamphlet relates that Paulus von Eizen (d 1598), bishop 
of Schleswig, had met at Hamburg in 15^2 a Jew named Ahas- 
uerus (Ahdvsverus), who declaied he was “ eternal ” and was the 
same who had bcc n punished in the above-mentioned manner by 
Jesus at the time of the crucifixion The pamphlet is supposed 
to have been written by Chrysostomus Dudulaeus of Westphalia 
and printed by one Christoff C rutzer, but as no such author or 
printer is known at this tine — the latter name indeed refers 
directly to the legend— it has been conjectured that the whole 
story is a myth invented to support the Protestant contention 
of a continuous witness to the truth of Holy Writ in the person 
of this “ eternal ’’ Jew, he was to form, in his way, a counterpart 
to the apostolic tradition of the Catholic ( huich 

1 he story met with ready acc eptance and popularity Eight 
editions of the pamphlet appeared m 1602, and the fortieth 
edition before the end of the following century It was translated 
into Dutch and Flemish with almost equal success The first 
French edition appeared in ifiog, and the story was known in 
England before 1625, when a parod> was produced Denmark 
and Sweden followed suit with translations, and the expression 
“ eternal Jew ’’ passed as a current term into Czech In other 
words, the stoiy m its usual form spread wherever there was a 
tincture of Protestantism In southern Europe little is heard 
of It in thi'. verSiOn, though Rudolph Botoreus, parliamentary 
advocate of Pans (Comm histor , 1604), writing in Pans two 
\oais after its first appearance, speaks contemptuously of the 
popular belief in the Wandering Jew m Germany, Spain and 
Italy 

The populanty of the pamphlet and its translations soon led 
to reports of the appearance of this mysterious being in almost 
all parts of the civilized world Besides the original meeting of 
the bishop and Ahasuerus in 1542 and others referred back to 
i'>75 in Spam and 1599 at Vienna, the Wandering Jew was stated 
to have appeared at Prague (1602), at Lubeck (160^), in Bavaria 
(1604), at Ypres (1623), Brussels (1640J, Leipzig (1642), Pans 
(1644, by the “ Turkish Spy Stamford (1658) Astrakhan 
(1672), and Frankenstein (1678) In the next century the- 


Wandenng Jew was seen at Munich (1721), Altbach (1766), 
Brussels (1774), Newcastle (1790 see Brand, Pop Antiquities, 
sv), and on the streets of London between 1818 and 1830 (see 
Athenaeum, 1866, u 561) bo far as can be ascertamed, the 
latest report of his appearance was in the neighbourhood of Salt 
Lake City m 1868, when he is said to have m^e himself known 
to a Mormon named O’Grady It is difficult to tell m any one 
of these cases how far the story is an entire fiction and how far 
some ingenious impostor took advantage of the existence of the 
myth 

The reiterated reports of the actual existence of a wandering 
being, who retained in his memory the details of the crucifixion, 
show how the idea had fixed itself in popular imagination and 
found Its way into the 19th-century collections of German legends 
The two ideas combmed m the story of the restless fugitive akin 
to Cam and w'andei mg for ever are separately represented in the 
current names given to this figure in different countries In 
most Teutonic languages the stress is laid on the perpetual 
character of his punishment and he is known as the “ everlast- 
ing ” or “ eternal Jew (Ger “ Ewige Jude In the lands 
speaking a Romance tongue, the usual form has reference to the 
wanderings (It ‘ le Juif eirant ”) The English form follows 
the Romance analogy, possibly because derived directly from 
firance The actual name given to the mysterious Jew varies 
in the difierent versions the original pamphlet calls him Ahasver, 
and this has been followed m most of the literary versions, 
though It is difficult to imagine any J ew being called by the name 
of the typical anti-Semitic kmg of the Book of Esther In one of 
his appearances nt Brussels his name is given as Isaac Laque- 
dcin, implying an imperfect knowledge of Hebrew m an attempt 
to represent Isaac “ from of old ” Alexandre Dumas also made 
use of this title In the Turkish Spy the Wandering Jew is called 
Paul Marrane and is supposed to have suffered persecution at the 
hands of the Inquisition, which was mainly occupied in dealing 
with the Marranos, t e the secret Jews of the Iberian peninsula 
In the few references to the legend in Spanish writings the 
Wandering Jew is called luan hspera en Dios, which gives a 
more hopeful turn to the legend 

Under other names, a story very similar to that given in the 
pamphlet of 1602 occurs nearly 400 years earlier on English soil 
According to Roger of Wendover in his Llores hntoriarum under 
the year 1228, an Armenian aichbishop, then visiting England, 
was asked by the monks of St Albans about the well-known 
Joseph of Anmathaea, who had spoken to Jesus and was said to 
. be still ahve The archbishop claimed to have seen him in 
Armenia under the name of Carthaphilus or Cartaphilus, who had 
confessed that he Imd taunted Jesus in the manner above related 
I his Carthaphilus had afterwards been baptized by the name of 
Joseph Matthew Pans, in repeating the passage from Roger of 
Wendover, reported that other Armenians had confirmed the 
story on visiting St Albans in 1252, and regarded it as a great 
proof of the Christian religion A similar account is given m the 
chronicles of Philippe Mousk^s (d 1243) A variant of the same 
story was known to Guido Bonati, an astronomer quoted by 
Dante, who calls his hero or villain Butta Deus because he stnick 
Jesus Under this name he is said lo have appeared at Mugello 
m 1413 and at Bologna in 1415 (m the garb of a Franciscan of the 
third order) 

The source of all these reports of an ever-livmg witness of the 
crucifixion is probably Matthew xvi 28 “ I here be some of 

them that stand here which shall in no wise teste of death till 
they see the Son of Man coming in his kingdom ” As the 
kingdom had not come, it was assumed that there must be 
persons living who had been present at the crucifixion, the same 
reasoning is at the root of the Anglo-Israel behef These words 
are indeed quoted m the pamphlet of 1602 Again, a legend w^as 
based on John xxi 20 that the beloved disciple would not die 
before the second coming, while another legend (current in the 
1 6th century) condemned Malchus^ whose ear Peter cut off in the 
garden of Gethsemane (John xvii 10), to wander perpetually 
till the second coming The legend alleges that he had been so 
condemned for havmg scoffed at Jesus These legends and the 
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Utterance of Matt xvi 28 became “ contaminated by the 
legend of St Joseph of Anmathaea and the Holy Grail, and took 
the form given in Roger of Wendover and Matthew Pans But 
there is nothing to show the spread of this story among the people 
before the pamphlet of 1602, and it is difficult to see how this 
Carthaphilus could have given nst to the legend of the Wander- 
ing Jew, since he is not a Jew nor does he wander The author 
of 1602 was probably acquainted either directly or mdirectly 
with the story as given by Matthew Pans, since he gives almost 
the same account But he gives a new name to his hero and 
directly connects his fate with Matt xvi 28 

Moncure D Conway {Ency Brii , 9tb ed., xiii 673) attempted- 
to connect the legend of the Wandering Jew with a whole series 
of myths relating to never-dying heroes like King Arthur, 
Fredenck Barbarossa, the Seven Sleepers, and Thomas the 
Rhymer, not to speak of Rip Van Winkle He goes even farther 
and connects our legend with mortals visiting earth, as the Yima 
•n Parsism, and the “ Ancient of Days ” m the Books of Daniel 
and Enoch, and further connects the legend with the whole 
medieval tendency to regard the Jew as something uncanny and 
m} stenous But all these mythological explanations are super- 
erogatory, since the actual legend in question can be definitely 
traced to the pamphlet of 1602 Tne same remark applies to 
the identification with the Mahommedan legend of the “ eternal ” 
Chadhir proposed by M Lidzbarski (Z«/ / Assyr vii 1 16) and 
I Fried hnder / Reltgionswiss xiii no) 

This combination of eternal punishment with restless wandei mg 
has attracted the imagination of innumerable writers in almost 
all European tongues The Wandering Jew has been regarded 
as a symbolic figure representing the wanderings and sufferings 
of his race The Germans have been especially attracted by 
the legend, whuh has been made the subject of poems by 
Schubart, Schrcilxi, \V Muller, I erau, Chamtsso, Schlegcl, 
Mosen and Koehler, from whi( h enumeration it will be seen that 
It was a particularly fa\ourite subject with the Romantic school 
They were perhaps influenced by the example of Goethe, who 
in hii, Autobiography dcsLTihes, at considerable length, the plan of 
a poem he had designtd on the Wvvndeiiiig Jew Moic recently 
poems have been composed on the subject in German bv Adolf 
Wilbrandt, Fritz Lienhard and others, in English by Robert 
Buchanan, and in Duu h by H Heijerm ms German no\ els also 
exist on the subject, by branz Horn, Oeklcrs, Laun and Schuck- 
ing, tragedies by Klinemann, Haushofer and Zedlitz Sigismund 
Heller wrote three cantos on the wanderings of Ahasuerus, while 
Hans Andersen made of him an “ Angel or Doubt ” Robert 
Kamerlmg eeen identifies Nero with the Wandering few In 
b ranee, F Quinet puDlished a prose epie on tlx subject in 1833, 
and Eugene Sue, m his best-known work, Le ]mf rrrflw/ (1844), 
introduces the Wandering Jew in the prologues of its different 
sections and associates him with the legend of Herodias In 
modern times the subject has been made still more popular by 
Gustave Pore’s elaborate designs (1856), containing some of las 
most striking and imaginative work Thus, probably, he sug- 
gested Grenier’s poem on the subject (1857) 

In England, besides the ballad'* in Pcicv’s ReltqueSy William 
Godwin introduced the idea of an eternal witness of the course 
of civilization m his St Leon (1799), and his son-in-law Shellev 
introduces Ahasuerus in his Queen Mah It is doubtful how far 
Swift derived his idea of the immortal Struldbrugs from the notion 
of the Wandering Jew George Croly’s Salathtel, which appeared 
anonymously in 1828, gave a highly elaborate turn to the legend, 
this has been re-pubhshed under the title Tarry Thou 'Itlll Come 

Bibliography — J G Th (rratssc, Die vom ewigcw Juden 
(1844), F Hclbis, Du Sage vom ewigen Juden (1874), G Pans, Lt 
futf errant (1881), M D Conway, Ihe Wandering Jew (1881), 

S Morpugo, L' Ebreo errante in Italia ( 1891 ) , L Neubaur, Die 
Sage vom ewigen Juden (and ed , 1893 ) The recent literary handling 
of the subject has been dealt with by J Prost, Dte Sage vom ewigen 
Juden m der neueien deutschen literatur ( 1905 ), T Kappstein, 
Ahasver in der Weltpoesie (1905) (J Ja) 

JEWEL, JOHN (1522-1571), bishop of Salisbury, son of John 
Jewel of Buden, Devonshire, was born on the 24th of May 1522, 
and educated under his uncle John Bellamy, rector of Hampton, 


and other private tutors until his matriculation at Merton 
College, Oxford, 111 July 1535 There he was taught by John 
Parkhurst, afterwards bahop of Norwich, but on the tgth of 
August 1539 he was elec ted scholar of Corpus Chnsti College 
He graduated B A in 1540, and M A m 1545, having been 
elected fellow of his college in 1542 He made some mark as 
a teacher at Oxford, and became after 1 547 one of the chief 
disciples of Peter Martyr He graduated B D m 1552, and was 
made vicar of Sunningwell, and public orator of the university, 
m which capacity he had to compose a congratulatory epistle to 
Mary on her accession In April 1554 he acted as notary td 
Cranmer and Ridlev at their disputation, but m the autumn he 
signed a series of Catholic articles He was, nevertheless, sus- 
pected, fled to Ixindon, and thence to Frankfort, which he 
reached m March 15 S5 There he sided with Coxe against 

Knox, but soon joined Martyr at Strassburg, accompanied him 
to / urich, and then paid a visit to Padua 
Upon Elizabeth’s succession he returned to England, and made 
earnest efforts to secure w-hat would now be called a low-church 
settlement of relig^ion Indeed, his attitude was hardly dis- 
tinguishable from that of the Elizabethan Puritans, but he 
gradually modified it under the stress of office and responsibility 
He w'as one of the disputants selected to confute the Romanists 
at the conference of Westminstei after Easter 1559, he was select 
preacher at St Paul’s cross on the 15th of June, and in the 
autumn was engaged as one of the royal visitors of the western 
( ounties His range dJIire as bishop of Salisbury had been made 
out on the 27th of Jul), but he was not consecrated until the 
2 1 St of Januar)^ 1560 Tie now constituted himself the literary 
apologist of the Elizabethan settlement He had on the 26th of 
November 1559, in a sermon at St Paul’s ( ross, challenged all 
comers to prove the Roman case out of the Scriptures, or the 
councils or Fatheis for the first six hundred years after Christ 
He repeated hi? challenge in 1560, and Dr Henry Cole took it up 
Ihe chief result was Jewel’s Apologia ecclestae Angltcatvat, 
published in 1562, which in Bishop Creighton’s words is “ the 
first metnodital statement of the poMtion of the Church of 
England aga'nsc the ( hurch of Rome, and forms the ground- 
work of all subseqaent controversy ’ A more formidable 
antagonist than Cole now entered the lists in the person of Ihomas 
Harciing, an Oxford contemporary whom Jewel had deprived of 
his prebend m Salisbury f athedral for recusancy He published 
an elaborate and bitter Ansiver in 1564, to which Jewel issued a 
Reply m 1565 Harding followed with a Conjutatton, and Jewel 
with a Defence J of the apology m i ^66 and 1567 , the combatants 
ranged over the whole field of the Anglo-E oman controv ersy, and 
jewel’s theology was officially enjoined upon the Church by 
Aichbishop Bancroft in the reign of James I Latterly jewel 
had been confronted with c^nticism from a different quarter 
The arguments that had weaned him from his Zwinghan sim- 
pluity did not satisfy his unpromoted brethren, and Jewel had 
to refuse admission to a benefice to his fiiend Laurence Humphrey 
(<7 ), who would not wc ar a surplice He was ( onsulted a good 
deal by the genernment on such cjueHions as Tngland’s att’tude 
towards the council of Irtnl, and political considerations made 
him more and more hostile to Puritan demands with which he 
had previously sympathized He wrote an attack on Cart- 
wright, which was published after his death by Whitgift He 
died on the 23rd of September 1571, and was buried in Salisbury 
Cathedral, where he had built a library Hooker, who speaks 
of Jewel as “ the woithiest divine that Christendom hath bred 
for some hundreds of vears,” was one of the boys whom Jewel 
prepared m his house for the university, and his Ecclesiasttcal 
Polity owes much to Jewel’s training 

Jewel’s works were published 111 a folio in 1609 under the direction 
of Bancroft, who ordered the Apology to be placed in churches, in 
some of which it may still be seen chaimcl to the leetcin, other 
editions appeared at Oxford (1848, 8 vols ) and Cambridge (Parker 
Soc , 4 vols ) bee also Gough's index to Parker Soc Publ , Strype's 
'Works (General Index), Acts of the Privy Council Catendavs of 
Domestic and Epantsh State Papers , Dixon's and Froro’s Church 
Ihstovtes, and Dictionary of Nqtional Biography (art by Bishop 
Creighton) (A 1 P ) 
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JEWELRY (0 l^r jouel, tr ^oyau^ perhaps from 701^, joy, 
Lat gaudtum , retranslated into Low Lat jocale, a toy, from 
jocus, by misapprehension of the origin of the word), a collective 
term for jewels, or the art connected with them — jewels being 
personal ornaments, usually made of gems, precious stones, &c , 
with a setting of precious metal, in a restricted sense it is also 
common to speak of a gem-stone itself as a jewel, when utilized 
in this way Personal ornaments appear to have been among 
the \ery first objects on which the invention and ingenuitv of 
man were exercised , and there is no record of any people so rude 
as not to employ some kind of ptrsonal decoration Natural 
objects, such as small shells, dried berries, small perforated 
stones, feathers of vanegated colours, were combined by stringing 
or tying together to ornament the head neck, arms and legs, the 
fingers, and even the toes, whilst the cartilages of the nose and 
ears were frequently perforated for the more ready suspension 
of suitable ornaments 

Amongst modern Oriental nations we find almost every kind 
of personal decoration, from the simple taste mark on the fore- 
head of the Hindu to the gorgeous examples of beaten gold and 
silver work of the various cities and provinces of fndia Nor 
arc such decorations mere ornaments without use or meaning 
Jhe hook with its corresponding perforation or eye, the clasp, 
the buckle, the button, grew step by step into a spec lal ornament 
according to the rank, means, taste and wants ol the wearer or 
became an evidence of the dignity of ofhee Nor was the jewel 
deemed to have served its [lurpose aith the death of its owner, 
for It IS to the tombs of ancient peoples that we must look for 
evidence of the early existence of the jcwcllei’s art 

The jewelry of the ancient Fg)ptians has been preserved for 
us m their tombs, sometimes in and sometimes near the sarco- 
phagi which contained the embalmed bodies of the wearers 
An amazing series of finds of the intact jewels of five princesses 
of the Xllth Dynasty (c 2400 B ( ) was the result of the excava- 
tions of J cle Morgan it Dahshur in 1894-1895 Ihe treasure 
of Princess Hathor-bet contained jewels with the names of 
Senwosri (Usertesen) II and III, one of whom was probably her 
father I he treasure of Princess Merit c ontained the names of 
the same two monarchs, and also that of AmemmhC HI , to 
whose family Princess Nebhotp may have belonged The two 
remaining princesses were I la and Khnumit 
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Ihc art of the nameless Memphite jewellers of the Xllth Dynasty 
IS marked by perfect accuracy of execution, by sureness of intention, 
hv decorative instinct and sobrictv in design, and by the service 
able nature of the jewels for actual wear All forms of work are 


represented — including chiselling, soldering, inlaying with coloured 
stones, moulding and working with twisted wires and filigree 
Here also occurs the earliest instance of granulated work, with small 
grams of gold, soldered on a flat surface (fig i) Ihe pnncipal 
items in this dazzling group arc the following Three gold pectoraL 
(fig 2 and Plate I figs 35, 30) worked jour (with the interstices 
left open) , on the front side they arc inlaid with coloured stones, the 
fine clotsons being the only portion of the gold that is visible, on the 
back, the gold surfaces are most dclicatelv carved, in low relief 
Two gold crowns (Plate I figs 32 34) found together, are curiously 
contrasted in character The one (fig J2) is of a formal design, of 
gold, inlaid (the plume, Plate I fig 3^, was attached to it) , the other 
(fig 34) has a multitude of star-like flowers, embodied in a filigree 
of daintily twisted wires A daggei with inlaid patterns on the 
handle shows extraordinary perfection of finish 



Nearly a thousand years htcr we have another remarkable 
collection of Egyptian art in the jewelry taken fiom the coffin of 
Queen Aah-hotp, discovered in 18159 by Mariette in the entrance 
to the valley of the tombs of the kings and now preserved in 
the Cairo museum Compared with the Dahshur treasure the 
jewelry of Aah hoip is in paits rough and coarse, but none the 
less it IS marked by the ingenuity and mastery of the materials 
that characterize all the work of the Egyptians Hammered 
work, incised and chased work, the evidence of soldering, tht 
combinations of layers of gold plates, together with coloured 
stones, are all present, and the handicraft i*> complete in every 
respect 

A diadem of gold and 
tnamcl, found at the liack 
of the ht ad of the mummy 
of tht queen (fig 3) was 
fixed in the back hair, show 
mg the cartouche in front 
The box holding this car 
touche has on the uppei 
surface the titles of the 
king, the son of the sun, 

Aahmes, h\ing for ever and 
ever,” in gold on a giound 
of lapis Dzuli, with a 
chequered ornament in blut 
and red pastes, and a sphinx Pjq , 

couchant on each side A 

necklace with three pendant flics (fig 4) is entirely of gold, having 
a hook and loop to fasten it round the neck hig 5 is a gold drop, 
inlaid with tuniuoise or blue paste, in the shape of a fig A gold 
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chain (fig 6) IS formed of wires closely plaited and very flexible, 
the ends Ui minating in the heads of ^^ater fowl, and having small 
rings to secure the collar behind lo the centre is suspended by a 



small ling a scarabacus of solid gold inlaid with lapis lazuli We 
have an examph a bracelet, similar to those in modern use (fig 7), 
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and worn by all persons of rank It is formed of two pieces joined 
by a hinge, and is decorated with liguics in repouss6 on a ground 
inlaid with lapis lazuli 


ihat the \ssyrians uhcd personal decorations of a very dis- 
tinct chdracter, and no doubt made of precious materials, is 

proved by the bas-re- 
liefs from whi( h a con 
siderable collection of 
jewels could be gather- 
ed, such as bracelets, 
ear-1 mgs and necklaces 
Ihus, lor example, in 
the British Museum 
we have 1 epresenta- 
tions of Assur-nazir- 
pal, king of Assyiia 
{c 885-860 B c ), wear- 
ing a cross (fig 8) very 
similar to the Maltese 
( ross of modern times 
It happens, however, 
that the excavations 
have not hitherto been 
fertile in actual re- 
mains of gold work 
from Assyria Chance 
also has so far ordained 
that the excavations 
in Crete should not 
be particularly rich in 
ornaments of gold A 
few isolated objects have been found, such as a duck and 
other pendants, and also several necklaces with beads of 
the Argonaut shdl-fish pattern More striking than these is a 
short bronze sword The handle has an agate pommel, and is 
covered with gold plates, engraved with spirited scenes of lions 
and wild goats (fig g, A J Evans in A.rchaeologta, 59, 447) 
In general, however, the gold jewelry of the later Minoan periods 
IS more brilliantly represented by the finds made on the main- 
land of Greece md at Lnkomi in Cyprus Among the formei 
the gold ornaments found by Heinrich Schliemann in the graves 
of Mycenae arc pre-eminent 

The objects found ranged over most of the personal ornaments 
till in use, necklaces with gold beads and pendants, butterflies 
(fig 10), cuttlefish (fig II), single and concentric circles, rosettes 
and leafage, with perforations for attachment to clothing, crosses 



and stars formed of combined crosses, with crosses m the centre 
forming spikto— ill elaborately ornamented in detail Ihe spiral 
forms an incessant decor ition from its facile production and repeti 
tion by means of twisted gold wire Grasshoppers or tree crickets 
in gold repousse suspended by chains and probably used for the 




decoration of the hair, and a f'lilfin (fig \, 2 ), having the upper part 
of the body of an eagle and the lower pirts of a lion, with wings 
decorated with spirals, ire among the more remarkable examples 
of perforatcfl ornaments for 
attiehmcnt to the clothing 
llido are also perforated 
ornaments belonging to neck 
lices, with intaglio engravings 
of such subjects as a contest 
of a man md lion, and a duel 
of two warriors, one of whom Fig 12 

stabs his antagonist m the 

throat There are also pinheads and brooches formed of two 
stags lying down (fig the bodies and neeks crossing each other, 
and the horns meeting symmetrically alxiv e the heads, forming a linial 
J he heads of these orniments were of gold, 
with silver blades or pointed pins inserted for 
use Jhe bodies of the two stags rest on 
fronds of the d vte palm growing out of the stem 
which receives the pin Another remaikable 
senes is composed of hgures of women with 
doves Some have one dove lestmg on the 
head, others have three doves, one on the 
head and the others resting on arms The 
arms in both instances are extended to the 
( lliow, the hands being placed on the breasts 
Ilitse ornaments are also perforated, and 
were evidently sewed on the dresses, although 
there is some evidence that an example with 
three doves has been fastened with a pm 

An extraordinary diadem was found upon the head of one of the 
bodies discovered m the same tomb with many objects similar to 
those noticed above It is 25 in in length, covered with shield like 
or rosette ornaments in rcpouss6, the lehef being very low but per- 
fectly distinct, and further ornamented by thirty six large leavt s of 
repouss6 golcl attached to it As an example of design and perfec- 
tion of detail, another smaller diadem found in another tomb may be 
noted (fig 14) It IS of gold plate, so thick as to require no piping 





Tig 14 


at the back to sustain it, but in general the repouss^ examples have 
a piping of copper wire 

Ihc adinirible inlaid daggers of the IVth grave at Mycenae are 
unique in their kind, with their subjects of a lion hunt, of a lion 
chasing a herd of antelopes, of running lions, of cats hunting wild 
duck, of inlaid lilies, and of geometric patterns The subjects are 
inlaui in gold of various tints, and silver, in bron/c plates which ire 
inserted in the flat surfatts ot the dagger blades In pirl also the 
subjects an rendered in relief aiul gilded llu whole is executed 
with marvellous precision and vivid reprcstntation of motion To a 
certain limited extent these daggers arc paralleled by a dagger and 
hatchet found m the treasure of Queen Aah hotp mentioned above, 
but in their most characteristic uaturcs there is little resemblmce 
Ihc gold ornaments found by Schliemann at Hissarlik, the supix)sed 
site of Troy, divide themselves, generally speaking, into two groups, 
one being the great treasure of diadems, car rings, beiels, brace- 
lets, &c , which seem the product of a local and uncultured art 
The other group, which were found in smaller treasures, have 
spirals and rosettes similar to those of Mycenae The discovciy, 
however, of the gold treasures of the Artemision at Ephesus has 
brought out points of affinity between tlie Hissarlik treasures and 
those of Ephesus, and has made any reasoning difficult, in view of 
the uncertainties surrounding the Hissarlik finds The group with 
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Mycenaean affinities (fig 15) includes necklaces biooches, biacelets 
(^), hair pins (a), ear-nngs (c, d, /), with and without pendants, 
oeads ami twisted wire drops I he majority of these arc ornamcntecl 
with spirals of twisted wire, or small rosettes, with fragments of 
stones in the centies The twisted wire ornaments were evidently 
portions of necklaces A circular pliqui decorated with a rosette 


Fig 51 (Plate I ) Ring, with cut blue glass pastes in the 
grooves 

,, 5a „ Pendant ornament, repouss6, and originally 

inlaid with pieces of cut glass paste 
„ 5^ ,, Pendant ornament, with dogs and apes, 

modilied from Egyptian forms 



Por the beginnings of 
Greek art proper, the 
most striking scries of 
personal jewels is the 
great deposit of orna- 
ments which was found 
in T905 by D G Hogarth 
in the soil beneath the 
central basis of the ai- 
chair temple of Artemi, 
at Ephesus I he gold 
ornaments in question 
(amounting m all to about 
TOGO pieces) were mingled 
with the closely packed 
earth, and must neces- 
sarily, It would seem, ha\ e 
been in the nature of \o- 


{h) IS very similai to those found at Mycenae, and a conventionnhzcd ' 
eagle {k) is characteristic of much of the detail found at that place 
as well as at His^arhk They were all of pure gold, and the wire 
must have been drawn through a plate of harder metal — ^probably | 
bronze 1 he principal ornaments ditfering from those found at | 
Mycenae are diadems or hea<l fillets of pure hammered gold {b) 
cut into thin platLs, attached to rings by doubk gold w re^, and ' 
fastened togelner nt the back with thin twisted wire To these | 
pendants (of which those at the two ends are nearly three times the ^ 
Ungth of those forming the einlial portions) arc attached small ‘ 
figures, probibly of idols It has been assumed that these were j 
worn across the forehead by women, the long pendants foiling on I 
each side of the face 

Ihe jewelry of the close of the Mycenaeait period is best , 
represented by the nth finds of the cemetery of Enkomi near 
SaUmis, in Cyprus This field was excavated by the British I 
Museum in 1896, and a considerable portion of the finds is ' 
now at Bloomsbury It was nth m all forms of jewelry, but , 
especially in pins, rings and diadems with patterns in relief In 1 
its geometric patterns the art of Fnkomi is entirely M\c(n'ican, 
but special stress is laid on the mythical forms that were in- 
herited by Greek art, such as the sphinx and the gryphon 


Figs 

37-48 (Plate I ; 

1 are examples of the late M/ccnaean 
treasures fiom Lnkomi 

,, 

37 38 

Ear rings 

>> 

39 

Diadem to be tied on the forehead The 
impressed figure of a sphinx is repeated 
twelve times 


40, 41, 40 ,, 

Lai rings, originally m bull’s head form 
(lig 40) I ater, the same general form 
IS retained, but decorative patterns (figs 
41 40) tike the place of the bull's head 

>> 

4-J M 

I in, probably’^ connected by a chain with a 
fellow, to be used as a cloak fastening 


1 > 

Pomegranate pendant, with fine granulated 
work 


11,4. 

J ins as No 42 The head 9 are of vitreous 


46 

paste 

(See above ) 


47 

I'endant ornament, in lotus-form, of a 
pectoral inlaid with coloured jmstes 

, 


Small slate cylinder, set in filigree 


Another find of importance was that of a collection of gold 
oinaments from one of the Greek islands (said to be Aegina) 
which pIso found its way to the British Museum Here we 
find the themes of archaic Greek art, su( h as a figure holding up I 
two water-birds, in immediate connexion with Mycenaean gold 
patterns 

1 igs 49-53 (Plate I ) are specimens from this treasuie 
, 49 „ E'late with repousse ornament for sewing on 

a dress 

,, 50 ,, Pendant Figure with two w itcr-birds, on 

a lotus base, and having serpents issmng 
from near hii mid<lU, modified iroin 
Egyptian foiins 


tiveoffei mgs, made at the end of the 7th or the beginning of the 
6th century b c The hoard was rich in pins, brooches, beads and 
stamped disks of gold The greater pait of the find is at Con- 
stantinople, but a portion was assigned to the British Museum, 
v^hich had undertaken the excavations 

Figs 54-58 (Plate II ) Examples of th Fphesus hoard 
„ 54 ,, Elcclrum pin, with pomegianate Imd 

,, 55 ,, Hawk ornament 

,,50 ,, 1 lectrum pm 

, 57, 58 ,, E lectrum ornaments f r sewing on drapei y 

The cemeteries of Cyprus have yielded a ruh harvest of 
jewelry of Graeco-Phoenu lan style of the 7th and following 
( enturies b c F igs 16 and 1 7 are typical examples of a ring and 
ear-nng from Cyprus 




Greek, Etruscan and Roman ornaments partake of very 
similar eharacteristus Of course there is variety in design .md 
sometimes in treatment, but it does not rise to any speiial 
individuality Fretwork is a distinguishing feature of all, 
together with the wave ornament, the guilloche, and the 
occasional use of the human figure The workmanship is often 
of a character which modern gold-worker^ can only rival with 
their best skill, and can never surpass 
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The Greek jewelry of the best penod is of extraordinary 
delicacy and beauty Fine examples are shown in the British 
Museum from Melos and elsewhere Undoubtedly, however, the 
most brilliant collection of such ornaments is that of the Hermi- 
tage, which was derived from the tombs of Kerch and the Crimea 
It contains examples of the purest Greek work, together with 
objects which must have been of local origin, as is shown by the 
themes which the artist has chosen for his reliefs Fig 18 
illustrates the jewelry of the Hermitage (see also Ear-ring) 

As further examples of Greek jewelry see the pendant oblong 
ornament for containing a scroll (fig 19) 



Fig 19 Jbic 20 lie 21 

The ear-rings (figs 20, 21) are also chaiactenstic 
Figs 59-70 (Plate II ) Examples of fine Greek jewelry, m the 
British Museum 

59-60 ,, Pair of ear-rings, from a gri\c at Cynic in 

Aeolis, with filigiee work an 1 pendant 
Erotes 

61 ,, Small biacelet 

62 63 ,, Small gold reel with repouss6 figures of 

Nereid with helmet of Achilles, and Eros 
From Cameiios (Rhodts) 

64 ,, Ihhgree ornament (tar ring ?) with Eros 

m centre Irom Syiia 

O5 ,, Medallion ornament with repouss6 head of 

Dionvsos and h’lgrec woik (Blacas 
coll) 

hG ,, Stud, with filigree worK 

67-68 ,, Pur of ear rings, of gold, with filigree end 

enamel, from Erctiia 

(>g ,, Diadem, with filigree, and enamel scales, 

fiom larquinii 

70 „ Necklace pendants 

Etruscan jewelry at its best is not easily distinguished from 
the Greek, but it tends m its later forms to become florid 
and diffuse, without precision of design The granulation of 
surfaces piactised with the highest degree of refinement by the 
Ftruscans was long a puz/Ie and a pi obi m to the modern 
jeweller, until Castellam of Rome cliscoveied gold-workers in 
the Abniz7i to whom the method h id dc'^cended through man) 
generations He induied some of these men to go to Naples, 
and so revived the art, of which he contributed examples to the 
T ondon Exhibition of 1872 (see Fiiigree) 

Figs 71-77 (putt IT ) arc wc 11 marked examples of Etruscan 
work, in tlu Bntish Museum 

,, 71 ,, Pail of sirens, repouss^, forming a hook 

and eyt fastening From Cniubi (^) 

,, 72 „ Early fibula Horse and chimaera (BHcas 

coU) 

,, 74 ,, Medallion shaped fibula, of fine granulated 

work, with figures of sirens m relief, and 
set with dark blue pastes (Bale coll ) 

,, 7h 75 .» Fair of late Etruscan ear-nnps 

)» 77 >> Ps'-ir of late Etruscan ear-rings, in the 

florid style 

The jewels of the Roman empire are marked by a greater use 
of large cut stones in combination with the gold, and by larger 
surfaces of plain and undecorated metal The adaptation of 
imperial gold coins to the purposes of the jeweller is also not 
uncommon 


Figs 78-82 (Plate ir ) Late Roman imperial jewelry, in the 
British Museum 


„ 78 

, Large pendant tar nng, set with stones 

and ^arU From Turns, 4th century 
„ Pierced-work pendant, set with a com of 

the emperor Phihp 

M 79 

„ 80 

,, Ear-nng, roughly set with garnets 

,, Bracelet, with a winged cornucopia as 

central ornament, set with (Basinas, and 
with filigree and leaf work 

„ 81 

„ 82 

„ Bracelet, roughly set with pearls and 

stones From Tunis, 4th century 


With the decay of the Roman empire, and the approach of the 
barbanan tribes, a new Teutonic style was developed. An 
important example of this style is the remarkable gold treasuie 
discovered at P^trossa in the Traasylvanan Alps in 1837, 
now preserved, as far as it survives, in the museum of Bucharest 
A runic inscription shows that it belonged to the Goth=5 Its 
sty’e Ls m part the classical trad tion, debased and modified, in 
part It IS a singularly nide and vi* orous form of barbar c art 
Its chief characteristics are a free use of strongly conventionil- 
ized animal forms, such as great b rd-shaped fibulae, and an 
ornamentation consisting of pierced gold work, combined witf. 
a free use cf stones cut to special ‘;hape'>, and mlaid eithei 
cloisonn^-fashion or in a perforated gold plate This part of the 
hoard has its afhnities m objects found over a w de field from 
Siberia lo Spam It^ rudest and most naturalistic fuims octur 
in the East in uncouth objects from Siberian tombs, whose 
lineage however has been traced to Per^epolis, Assyria and 
Egypt In Its later and more refined forms the style is known 
by the name, now somewhat out of fivour (except as applied to 
a limited number of finds), of Merov ngian 

Ihc so-called Merovingian jewelry of the 5lh century, and the 
Anglo-Saxon of a later date, have as then distinctive feature 
thin plates of gold, decorated with thin slaos of garnet, set in 
walls of gold soldered vertically like the lines of cloisonni^ enamel 
vMth the addition of very decorative details of filigree work, 
beading and twisted gold The ty^pical gioiip aie the centents 
of the tomb of King ( hilderic (ad 481) now m the Bibl oth^que 
Nationah it Pans In Figs 22 and 25 we have examples of 
Anglo-Saxon fibulae, the first being decorated with a species 




I K 21 Fig 24 


of cloisonne, m which garnets are inserted, while the other is in 
hammered work in relief A pendant (fig 24) is also set with 
garnets The buckles (figs 25, 26, 27) are remarkably (hirac- 



I K 25 


Fio 26 


kiG 27 




tenstic examples, and very elegant in design A gn die ornament 
in gold, set with garnets (fig 28), is an example of Carolingian 
design of a hi^h class Anothei remarkable 
group of barbaric jewelry, dated by coins as of 
the beginning of the 7th century, was excavated 
at Castel Trosino near the Picenian Ascoli, and 
IS attnbuted to the Lombards See Monumenti 
antich {Accadenna det Ltncet)^ xii 145 
We turn now to the Celtic group of jewelled 
ornaments, which has an equally long and inde- 
pendent line of descent The characteristic 
Celtic ornaments are of hammered work with 
details in repouss6, having fillmgs-in of vitreous 
paste, coloured enamels, amber, and m the later examples rock 
crystal with a smooth rounded surface cut en caho^hon The 
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whole groap is a special development within the British Isles 
of the art of the mid-European Early Iron age, which in its 
turn had been considerably influenced by earl> Mediterranean 
culture In its early stages its special marks are combinations 
of curves, with peculiar central thickenings which give a quas’- 
naturalistic effect, a skilful use of inlaid enamels, and the 
chased line After the introduction of Christianity, a con- 
tinuous tradition combined the old system with the interlaced 
winding scrolls and other new forms of decoration, and so led 
up to the extreme complexity of early Irish illumination and 
rneta' work 

A remarkable group of gold ornaments of the pre-Christian 
time (probably of the ist century) was discovered about 1896, 
m the north-west of Ireland, and acquired by the British Museum 
It was subsequently claimed by the Crown as treasure trove, and 
after litigation was transferred to Dublin (see Archaeologta^ Iv , 
pi 22) 

Figs 29 and 30 are illustrations of two brooches of the latest 



Fig 29 


period in this class of work The first is 13th century , the latter 
IS probably 12th century, and is set with paste, amber and 
blue 

Rings are the chief specimens now seen of medieval jewelry 
from the loth to the 13th century They are generally massive 
and simple Through the i6th (entury a variety of changes 
arose, in the traditions and designs of the ctnquecenio we have 
plenty of evidence that the workmen used their own designs, 
and the results culminated in the triumphs of Albert Durer, 
Benvenuto Cellini and Hans Holbein Ihe goldsmiths of the 



Fig 30 


Italian republics must have produced works of surpassing 
excellence in workmanship, and reaching the highest point m 
design as applied to handicrafts of any kind The use of 
enamels, precious stones, niello work and engra\ ing, in combina- 
tion with skilful execution of the human figure and animal life, 
produced effects which modern art in this direction is not likely 
to approach, still less to rival 

In fig 31 illustrations are given of various charactenstic specimens 
of the Kenaissance and later forms of jewelry A crystal cross set 
m enamelled gold {a) is German work of the i6th century The 
pendant rehquary (6), enamelled and jewelled, is of i6th century 
Italian work, and so probably is the jewel (c) of gold set with dia- 
monds and rubies The Darnley or Lennox jewel (d), now in the 
possession of the king, was made about 1576-1577 for Lady Margaret 


Douglas, countess of Lennox, the mother of Henry Darnley It is 
a pendant golden heart set with a heart-shaped sapphire, iichly 
jewelled and enamelled with emblematic figures and devices It 
also has Scottish mottoes around and within it The ear nng (f) of 
gold, enamelled, hung with small pearls, is an example of 17^ cen- 
tury Russian work, and another if) is Italian of the same period, 
being of gold and filigree with enamel, also with pendant pearls 
A Spanish ear nng, of i8th century work (g), is a combination of 
nbbon, cord and filigree in gold, and another (A) is Flemish, of 
probably the same period , it is of gold open work set v/ith diamonds 
in projecting collets The old French Normandy pendant cross and 
locket (/) presents a characteristic example of peasant jewelry, it is 
of branched open work set with bosses and ndged ornaments of 
crystal I he ear ring (;) is French of 17th century, also of gold open 
work set with crystals A small pendant locket {k) is of rock 
crystal, with the cross of Santiago in gold and translucent crimson 
enamel, it is i6th or 17th century Spanish work A pretty ear-ring 
of gold open scroll work (>n), set with minute diamonds and three 
pendant pearls, is Portuguese of 17th century, and another ear ring 
(«) of gold circular open work, set also with minute diamonds, is 
Portuguese work of i8tli century These examples fairly illustrate 
the general features of the most characteristic jewelry of the dates 
quoted 

During the 17th and i8th centuries we see only a mechanical 
kind of excellence, the results of the mere tradition of the work- 
shop — the lingering of the power which when wisely directed 
had done so much and so well, but now simply living on tra- 
ditional forms, often combineci in a most incongruous fashion 
Gorgeous effects w^ere aimed at by massing the gold, and intro- 
ducing stones elaborately cut in themselves or clustered m 
groups Thus diamonds were clustered in rosettes and bou- 
quets, rubies, pearls, emeralds and other coloured special stones 
were brought together for little other purpose than to get them 
into a given space in conjunction with a certain quantity of gold 
The question was not of design in its relation to use as personal 
decoration, but of the value which could be got into a given space 
to produce the most striking effect 

The traditions of Oriental design as they had come down 
through the various periods quoted, were comparatively lost 
in the wretched resuits of the rococo of T 011 is XIV and the 
inanities of what modern revivalists of the Anglo-Dutch call 
“ Queen Anne ’ In the I ondon exhibition of 1851, the ex- 
travagances of modern jewelry had to stand comparison with 
the Oriental examples contributed from India Since then we 
have learnt more about these works, and have been compelled 
to acknowledge, m spite of what is sometimes called inferiority 
of workmanship, how completely the Oriental jeweller under- 
stood his work, and with what singular simplicity of method 
he carried it out The combinations are always harmonious, 
the result aimed at is always achieved, and if in attempting 
to work to European ideas the jeweller failed, this was rather 
the fault of the forms he had to follow, than due to any want 
of skill m making the most of a subject in which half the thought 
and the intended use were foreign to his experience 

A collection of peasant jewelry got together by Castellani for 
the Pans exhibition of 1867, and now in the Victoria and Albert 
Museum, illustrates in an admirable manner the traditional 
jewelry and personal ornaments of a wide range of peoples in 
Europe This collection, and the additions made to it since 
Its acquisition by the nation, show the forms in which these 
objects existed over several generations among the peasantry 
of France (chiefly Normandy), Spam, Portugal, Holland, Den- 
mark, Germany and Switzerland, and also show how the forms 
popular in one country are followed and adopted in another, 
almost invariably because of their perfect adaptation to the 
purpose for which they were designed 

Apart from these humbler branches of the subject, in the 
middle of the 19th century the production of jewelry, regarded 
as a personal art, and not as a commeicial and anonymous 
industry, was almost extinct Its revival must be associated 
with the artistic movement which marked the close of that 
century, and which found emphatic expression in the Pans 
international exhibition of 1900 '•For many years before 1895 
this industry, though prosperous from the commercial point of 
view, and always remarkable from that of technical finish, 
remained stationary as an art French jewelry rested on its 
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reputation The traditions were maintained of either the 17th 
and 18th centuries or the style affected at the close of the second 
empire — light pierced work and design borrowed from natural 
flowers Ihe last type, introduced by Massin, had exercised, 
indeed, a revolutionary influence on the treatment of jewelry 
This clever artist, not less skilful as a craftsman, produced a new 
genre by copying the grace and lightness of living blossoms, thus 
introducing a perfectly fresh element into the limited variety of 
traditional style, and by the use of filigree gold worx altering 
Its character and giving it greater elegance Massin still held 
the first rank in the exhibition of 1878, he had a marked 
influence on his contemporaries, and his name will be remem- 
bered in the history of the goldsmith’s art to designate a style 


further confirmed in his remarkable position by the exhibition of 
1900 What speciall) stamps the works of Lalique is their 
striking originality His work may be considered from the point 
of view of design and from that of execution As an artist he 
has completely reconstructed from the foundation the scheme 
of design which had fed the poverty-stricken imagination of the 
last generation of goldsmiths He had recourse to the art of 
the past, but to the spirit rather than the letter, and to nature 
for many new elements of design — free double curves, suave or 
soft, opalescent harmonies of colouring, reminiscences, with quite 
a new feeling, of Egypt, Chaldea, Greece and the East, or of the 
art of the Renaissance, and infinite variety of floral forms even 
of the humblest He introduces also the female nude in the 



Fig 31 


and a period Throughout these yeais the craft was exclusively | form of sirens and sphinxes As a craftsman he has effected a 
devoted to perfection of workmanship The utmost finish was radical change, breaking through old routine, combining all 
aimed at in the mounting and setting of gems, jewelry was, in the processes of the goldsmith, the chaser, the enameller and the 
fact, not so much an art as a high-class industry, individual gem-setter, and freeing himself from the narrow lines m which 
effort and purpose were absent the art had been confined He ignores the hierarchy of gems, 

Up to that time precious stones had been of such intrinsic caring no more on occasion for a diamond than for a flint, since, 
value that the jeweller’s chief skill lay in displaying these costly j in his view, no stone, whatever its original estimation, has any 
stones to the best advantage, the mounting was a secondary | value beyond the characteristic expression he lends it as a means 
consideration The settings were seldom long preserved in to his end Thus, while he sometimes uses diamonds, rubies, 
their original condition, but in the case of family jewels were ' sapphires or emeralds as a background, he will, on the other 
renewed with each generation and each change of fashion, a ' hand, give a conspicuous position to common stones — carnelian, 
state of things which could not be favourable to any truly artistic agate, malachite, jasper, coral, and even materials of no intrinsic 
development of taste, since the work was doomed, sooner or value, such as horn One of his favourite stones is the opal, 
later, to destruction However, the evil led to its own remedy which lends itself to his arrangements of colour, and which has 
As soon as diamonds fell m value they lost at the same time m consequence become a fashionable stone in French jewelry 
their o\erwhelming prestige, and refined taste could give a In criticism of the art of Lalique and his school it should be 
preference to trinkets which derived their value and character observed that the works of the school are apt to be unsuited to the 
from artistic desi^ This revolutionized the jeweller’s craft, 1 wear and tear of actual use, and inconveniently eccentric in their 
and revived the simple ornament of gold or silver, which came details Moreover, the preciousness of the material is an almost 
forward but timidly at first, till, in the Salon of 1895, it burst ' inevitable consideration m the jeweller’s craft, and cannot be set 
upon the world in the exhibits of Ren 4 Lalique, an artist who was at naught by the artist without violating the canons of his art 
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The movement which took its rise in France spread m due 
course to other countries In England the movement con- 
veniently described as the arts and crafts movement affected 
the design of )ewehy A group of designers has aimed at purg- 
ing the jeweller’s craft of its character of mere gem-mounting in 
conventional forms (of which the more unimaginative, represent- 
ing stars, l)ows, flowers and the like, are vaned by such absurdi- 
ties as insects, birds, animals, figures of men and objects made 
up simply of stones clustered together) Their work is often 
excellently and fancifully designed, but it lacks that exquisite 
perfection of execution achieved by the incomparable craftsmen 
of France At the same time English sculptor-decorators — 
such as Alfred Gilbert, R A , and George J Frampton, A R A — 
have produced objects of a still higher class, but it is usually the 
work of the goldsmith rather than of the jeweller Examples 
may be seen in the badge executed by Gilbert for the president 
of the Institute of Painteis in Water Colours and in the mayoral 
chain for Preston Symbolism here enters into the design, 
which has not only an ornamental but a didactic purpose 

The movement was repiesented m other countries also In 
the United States it was led by L C Tiffany, in Belgium by 
Philippe Wolfcrs, who occupies m Belgium the position which in 

ranee is held by Ren^ Lalique If his design is a little heavier. 
It IS not less beautiful in imagination or less masterly in execu- 
tion Graceful, ingenious, fanciful, elegant, fantastic by turns, 
his objects of jewelry and goldsmithery have a solid claim to 
be considered creations d^art It has also been felt in Germany, 
Austria, Russia and Switzerland It must be admitted that many 
of the best artists who have devoted themselves to jewelry have 
been more successful m design than in securing the lightness 
and strength which are required by the wearer, and which were a 
characteristic in the works of the Italian craftsmen of the Renais- 
sance For this reason many of their masterpieces are more 
beautiful in the case than upon the person 

Modern Jewelry — So far we have gone over the progress and 
results of the jeweller’s art We have now to speak of the pro- 
duction of jewelry as a modern ait industry, in which large 
numbers of men and women are employed m the larger cities 
of Europe Pans, Vienna, London and Birmingham are the 
most important centres An illustration of the manufacture as 
( arried on in London and Birmingham wnll be sufficient to give 
an insight into the technique and artistic manipulation of this 
branch of art industry , but, by way of contrast, it may be inter- 
esting to give in the first place a description of the native working 
jeweller of Hindustan 

He travels very much afttr the fashion of a tinker m England, 
his budget contains tools, materials, fire pots, and all the requisites 
of his handicraft The gold to be uscci is generally supplied by 
the patron or employer, and is frequently in gold coin, which the 
travelling jeweller undertakes to conver*^ irto the ornaments required 
He squats down in the corner of a courtyard, or under cover of a 
veranda, lights his fire, cuts up the gold pieces entrusted to him, 
hammers, cuts, shapes, dnlls, sohlers with the blow pipe, files, 
scrapes and burnishes until he has produced the desured elfect 
If he has stones to set or coloured enamels to introduce, he never 
seems to make a mistake, his instinct for harmony of colour, like 
that of his brother craftsman the weaver, is as unerring as that of 
the bird m the construction of its nest Whether the materials 
are common or rich and rare, he invariably does the very best possible 
with them, according to netive ideas of beauty in design and com- 
bination It is only when he is interf<rccf with by European 
dictation that he ever vulgarircs his art or makes a mistake The 
result may appear rude in its finish, but the design and the thought 
are invariably right Wo thus see how a trade in the working of 
wliKffi the " ^nt IS so simple and wants are so readily met could 
spread itself, as tr years past it did at Clcrkenwtll and at Birmingham 
before ^gantic factories were mvented for producing everything 
under the sun 

It IS impossible to find any date at which the systematic pro- 
duction of jewelry was introduced into England Probably 
the Clerkcnwell trade dates its origin from the revocation of the 
edict of Nantes, as the skilled artisans m the jewelry, clock 
and watch, and tnnket trades appear to have been descendants 
Of the emigrant Huguenots The Birmingham trade would 
appear to have had its origin m the skiB to which the workers 
in fine steel had attained towards the middle and end of the i8tn 


century, a branch of industiy which collapsed after the French 
Revolution 

Modern jewelry may be classified under three heads (x) objects 
in which gems and stones form the principal portions, and m 
which the work in silver, platinum or gold is really only a means 
for carrying out ^he design by fixing the gems or stones in the 
position arranged bv the designer, the metal employed being 
visible only as a setting, ( 2 ) when gold work plays an important part 
in the development of the design, being itself oinamcnted by en 
graving (now rarely used) or enamelling or both, the stones and 
gems being arranged in subordination to the gold work m such 
positions as to give a decorative efioct to tlie whole, (s) when gold 
or other metal is alone used, the design being wrought out by ham 
mcring in repouss6, casting, engiaving, chasing or by the addition 
of filigtcc work (see Filigree), or when the surfaces are left abso 
lutcly plain but polished and highly finished 

Of course H c most ancient and piiraitivc methods aic those 
wnolly dejiendent upon the craft of the woikman, but gradually 
various ingenious processes weu invented, bv which greater accuracy 
in the portions to be repeated in a design could be produced witli 
ceitainty and economy hence the various methods of stamping 
used in the production of hand made jewcliy, which aie in themselves 
as much mechanical in relation to the end m view as if the whole 
object were stampel out at a blow, twisted into its propei position 
as regards thv cietiil, or the vaiious stamped portions fitted into 
each othci for the meehanical completion of the work It is there 
fore rather difficult to draw an absolute line between hand made 
ai d machine made jewelry, except m ''xtreme cases of hand made, 
when e\ erythmg is worked, so to speak, fiom the solid, or of niachme 
made, when the hand has only to give the oinament a few toueht s 
of a tool, or fit the parts together if of more than one piece 

The best and most cosily liand-made jewelry produced in England, 
whether as regards gold work, gems, enamelling or engraving, is 
made in London, and chit fly at Clcrktnwell A design is first ma<le 
with pencil, stpia or water colour, and when needful with separate 
enlargement of details, everything in short to make the drawing 
thoroughly intelligible to the working jcwellei According to the 
nature and purpose of the design, he cuts out, hammers, files and 
brings into shape the constructive portions of the work as a basis 
Upon this, as eacli detail is wrought out, he solders, or (more rarely) 
fixes by rivets, , the ornamentation necessary to the effect 
The human figure, representations of animal life, leaves, fiuit, &c , 
are modelled in wax, moulded and cest in gold, to be chased up and 
finished As the hammering goes on the metal becomes brittle 
and hard, and then it is passed through tlie fire to anneal or soften 
it In the cas< of elaborate examples of rcpouss6, aftci the general 
forms are beaten up, the interior is filled with a resinous compound, 
pitch mixed with fire bnck dust, and this, forming a solid but 
pliable body underneath the metal, allows of the finished details 
being wiought out on the front of the design, and being finallv 
completed by chasing When stones are to be set, or when tlu \ 
form the principal portions of the design, the gold or other mt t il 
hjis to be wrought by band so as to receive them in little cup like 
orifices, these walls of gold enclosing the stone and allowing the 
edges to be bent over to secure it Setting is ncvci effected by 
cement in well made jewelry Machine made settings have in 
recent years been made, but these aic simply cheap imitations of 
the true hand made setting Even strips of gold have been used, 
serrated at the edges Lo allow of being easily bent over, for the 
retention of the stones, true or false 

Great skill and experience are necessary in the proper setting 
of stones and gems of high value, in t^^dcr to bnng out the greatest 
amount of brilliancy and colour, and the angle at which a diamond 
(say) shall be set, in order that the light shall penetrate at the proper 
point to bnng out the spark "or " flash, is a subject of grave 
consideration to the setter Stones set in a haphayard, slovenly 
manner, however bnlliant m themselves, will look commonplace 
by the side of skilfully set gems of much less fine quality and water 
Enamellmg (see Enamil) has of late years largely taken the place 
of ‘ paiste or false stones 

Engraving is a simple process in itself, and diveisity of effect 
can be produced by skilful manipulation An interesting vancty 
in the effect of a single ornament may be produced by the combina 
tion of coloured gold of vanous tints This colounng is a process 
requinng skill and expenence m the manipulation of the materials 
according to the quality of the gold and the amount of silver alloy 
m it The objects to be coloured are dipped in a boiling mixture 
of salt, alum and saltpetre Of general colounng it may be said 
that the object aimed at is to enhance the appearance of the gold 
by removing the partmlcs of alloy on the surface, and thus allowing 
the pure gold only to remain visible to the eye The process hab, 
however, gone much out of fashion It is apt to rot the solder, 
and repairs to gold work can be better finish^ by electro-gilding 

The application of machmery to the economical production of 
certain <5assea of jewelry, not neoessardy mutations, but as much 

real gold ” work, to use a trade phrase, as the best hand-made^ has 
been on the increase for many years Nearly every kind of gold 
chain now made w manufactured by machinery, and nothing like 
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the beauty of design or perfection of workmanship could be obtained 
by hand at, probably, any cost The question tnerelore m relation 
to chains is not the mode of manufacture, but the quality of the metal 
Eighteen carat gold is of course pr^^ferrod by those who wear chains, 
but this IS only gold in the proportion of i8 to 24, pure gold being 
represented by 24 The gold coin of the realm is 22 carat, that is, 
it contains one-twelfth of alloy to harden it to stand wear and tear 
Thus 18 carat gold has one-fourth of alloy, and so on with lower 

? ualities down to X2, which is in reality only gold by courtesy 
t must be remembered that the alloys are made by weight, and as 
gold IS nearly twice as heavy as the metal it is mixed with, it only 
foims a third of the bulk of a 12 carat mixture 
Ihe application of machinery to the production of personal 
ornaments in gold and silv^cr can only be economically and success 
fully Gained on when there is a large demand for similar obicets, 
that IS to say, objects of precisely the same design and decoration 
throughout In machine made jewelry everything is stereotyped, 
80 to speak, and the only work rcquirc<l for the hand is to ht the parts 
together— in some instances scarcely that A design is made, and 
from it steel dies are sunk foi stamping out as rapidly as possible 
from a plato of rolled metal the portion represented by each die 
It is m these steel dies that the skill of the artist die sinker is mani- 
testc d Brooches, car rings, pinheads, bracelets, lockets, pendants, 
&c , art struck out by the gross This is more especially the case 
in silver and m plated work — that is, imitation jewelry — the base 
of which IS an alloy, afterward j gilt by electro plating With thcoC 
ornaments imitation stones in paste and glass, pearls, &c , are used, 
and it is remarkable that of late years some of the best designs, Hit 
most simple, appropriate and artistic, have appealed in imititioii 
jewelry It is only just to those engaged in this manufactine to 
stale distinctly that their work is never sold wholesale for anything 
else than what it is Ihe workei in gold only makes gold or real 
jewelry, and he only makes of a aaahty well known to his customers 
The producer of silver work only manufactures silvci ornaments, 
and so on throughout the whole class of plated goods 

It is the retailer who, if he is unpnnaplcd, takes advantage of the 
ignorance of the buyer and sells for gold tliat which is in leality an 
mutation, and winch he bought as such Ihc imitations of old 
styles of jewelry which are largeiy sold in curiosity shops at foreign 
places of fashiotiable resort are said to be made in Oermany, especially 
at Munich 

Biblioc raphy — For the Dahshur jcv els, scoj J de Morgan and 
others, Fmalles A Dahehour Mars-Jutn (Vienna, 1895) and 
Fouille^ c) Dahehour en (Vienna, 1003) For the Aali hotp 

jewels, see Manettc, Albvm du Muitie de Boidaq^ pis 29-31 , Bircli, 
/ acs*mtles of the Egyptian Relics discovered m the Fomb of Queen A ah 
hotep (1863) For Cretan excavations, see A J Evans, m Annual of 
the British School at Athtn'*^ Nos 7 to ii , Archaeologia^ vol lix 1 or 
excavations at Eiikomi, sec Excavations in Cyprus^ by A S Murriy 
and others (1900) bo»‘ Schlicmann's excavations, see Schlicmani/s 
works, also S-huchhardt, Schliemann's Excoevat ons , P^rot Sc 
Chipiez, Histoire de I 4 rtf vi For the Greek Islartl treasure, see 
A J Evans, Journal of Hellenic Studies, xm ioi Eplusus gold 
trcasuic, sec D G Hogarth, British Museum Excavations at Ephesus^ 
The Archaic Artemisia For the HcTinitage Collection fiom South 
Russia, see Gill^, Antiquites du Bosphore Cimmirien (reissued by 
S Re*nach), and the Comptes rendus of the Russian Archaeological 
Commission (St Petersburg) hor later jewelry, Poliak, Gold- 
schmiedearbeit For Ircasurc of Petrossa, A Odobesco, /e Trisor 
de PHrossa bor the Europ an and west Asiatic barbaric ^ewelry, 
see O M Dalton, in Arohaeohgia, Iviii 237, and the Treasure of 
ihe 0 \us (British Museum, 190*)) Eor the whole history, G 
Fontenay, Les Bijoux anctens et modernes (Pari'^ [Ouanlin}^ xSSy) 
For the recent movement^ L6oncc B6n6dite, La Bijouterie et la 
joaillene, 5 . I’exposition umverselle, Ren6 Laliqur," in the Revue des 
arts dicorahfs, 1900 (July, August) (A H Sm ) 

JEWETT, SARAH ORNE (1849-1909), Amencan novelist, 
was born in South Berwick, Maine, on the 3rd of September 1849 
She was a daughter of the physician Theodore H Jewett (1815- 
1878) by whom she was greatly influenced, and whom she has 
drawn in^ Country Doctor She studied at the Berwick 

Academy, and began her literary career m 1869, when she con- 
tributed her first story to the Atlantic Monthly Her best work 
consists of short stories and sketches, such as those in The 
Country of the Pointed Firs (1896) The people ot Maine, with 
their characteristic speech, manners and traditions, she describes 
with peculiar charm and realism, often recalling the work of 
Hawthorne She died at South Berwick, Maine, on the 24th of 
June 1909 

Among her publications are Deephaven (1877), a scyries of 
sketches, Old Friends and New (1879), Country J^-ways (1881), 
A Country Doctor (1884), a novel, A marsh Island (1885), a novel, 
A White Heron and other Stories (i88(^. The King of Folly Island and 
other People (188^, Strangers and Wayfarers (1890), A Native of 
Winby md other Tales (1893), The Queen's Twin and other Stones 
(1899), and The Tory Lover (1901), an historical novel 


JEWS (Heb Yehudij man of Judah, Gr lovSaioi , Lat 
/udaet), the general name for the Semitic people which inhabited 
Palestine from early times, and is known m various connexions 
as “the Hebrews,’* “ the Jews,” and “Israel” (see ^5 below) 
Their history may be divided into three great periods (i) That 
cohered by the Old Testament to the foundation of Judaism in 
the Persian age, (2) that of the Greek and Roman domination 
to the destruction of Jerusalem, and (3) that of the Diaspora or 
Dispersion to the present day 

I —Old Testament History 

1 TJte I in id and the People — For the first two periods the 
history of the Jews is mainly that of Palestine It begins among 
those peoples which occupied the area Iving between the Nile 
on the one side and the Tigris and the Euphrates c n the other 
Surrounded by am lent seats of culture in Egypt and Baby- 
lonia, by the mysterious deserts of Arabia, and by the highlands 
of Asia Minor, Palestine, with Syria on the north, was the 
high road of civilization, trade and warlike enterprise, and 
the meeting-place of religions Its small principalities were 
entirely dominated by the great Poweis, whose weakness or 
acquiescence alone enabled them to rise above dependence or 
vassalage The land was traversed by old-established trade 
routes and possessed important harbours on the Gulf of *Akaba 
and on the Mediterranean coast, the latter exposing it to the 
influence of the Levantine culture It was ‘ the physical centre 
of those movements of history from which the world has 
grown ” Ihe portion of this district abutting upon the Mediter- 
ranean may be divided into two main parts Syria (from the 
laurus to Hermon) and Palestine (southward to the desert 
bordering upon Egypt) Ihe latter is about 150 m from 
north to south (the proverbial “ Dan to Beersheba ”), with a 
breadth varying from 25 to 80 m, if about 6040 sej m 
Thi^ excludes the land east of the J( rdan, on wluch see 
Palestine 

From time to time streams of migration swept into Palestine 
and Syrian Semitic tribes wandered northwards from their home 
in Arabia to seek sustenance in its more fer-tilc fields, to plunder, 
or to escape the pressure of tribes in the reai I he ccui se leads 
naturally into either Palestine or Babylonia, and, following the 
Euphrates, northern Syria is eventually reached Tribes also 
moved down irom the north nomads, or offshoots from the 
powerful states which stretch into Asia Minor Such frequently 
recurring movements introduced new blood Tribes, chiefly cf 
pastoral habits, settled down among others who were so nearly 
of their own type that a complete amalgamation could be 
eftected, and this without any marked modification of the 
general characteristics of the earlier inhabitants It is from 
such a fusion as this that the ancestors of the Jews were 
descended, and both the history and the gtmus of this people 
can be properly understood only by taking into account th 
physical features of their land and the characteristics of the 
Semitic races m general i^see Palestine, Semitic Languages) 

2 Society and Religion — 1 he similarity uniting the people . 
of the East in respect of racial and social characteristics is 
accompanied bv a striking similarity of mental outlook which 
has survived to modern times Palestine, m spite of the numer- 
ous vu'issitudes to which it has been subjected, has not lost 
Its fundamental c haracteristics The political changes involved 
in the Babylonian, Assyrian, Egyptian or Persian conquests 
surclv affected it as little as the subsequent waves of Greek, 
Roman and other European invasions Even during the tem- 
porary Ilellenization in the second great period the charactci 
of the people as a whole was untouched by the vanous external 
influences which produced so great an effect on the upper classes 
When the foreign civilization perished, the old culture once more 
came to the surface Hence it is possible, by a comprehensive 
comparative study of Eastern peoples, in both ancient and 
modern times, to supplement and illustrate within certain 
limits our direct knowledge of the early Jewish people, and 
thus to understand more cleaily those characteristics which were 
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peculiar to them, in relation to those which they shared with 
other Oriental peoples 

Even before authentic history begins, the elements of religion 
and society had already crystallized into a solid coherent struc- 
ture which was to persist without essential modification Reli- 
gion was inseparable from ordinary life, and, like that of all 
peoples who are dependent on the fruits of the earth, was a 
nature-worship The tie between deities and worshippers 
was regarded as physical and entailed mutual obligations The 
study of the clan-group as an organization is as instructive 
here as in other fields The members of each group lived on 
terms of equality, the families forming a society of worship 
the rites of which were conducted by the head Such groups 
(each with its local deity) would combine for definite purposes 
under the impulse of external needs, but owing to inevitable 
internal jealousies and the incessant feuds among a people 
averse from discipline and authority, the unions were not 
necessarily lasting The elders of these groups possessed some 
influence, and tended to form an aristocracy, which took the 
lead in social life, although their authority generally depended 
merely upon custom Individual leaders in times of stress 
acquired a recognized supremacy, and, once a tribe outstripped 
the rest, the opportunities for continued advance gave further 
scope to their authority “ The interminable feuds of tribes, 
conducted on the theory of blood-revenge, can seldom 
be durably healed without the intervention of a third party 
who is called in as arbiter, and in this wa\ an impartial and 
wise power acquires of necessity a great and beneficent influence 
over all arouncl it ” (W R Smith) In time, notwithstanding a 
certain inherent individualism and impatience of control, veri- 
table despotisms arose in the Semitic world, although such 
organizations were invariably liable to sudden collapse as the old 
forms of life broke down with changing conditions ‘ 

3 Early History ^ — Already in the 15th century B c Palestine 
was inhabited by a settled people whose language, thought and 
religion were not radically different several hundred years later 
Small native princes ruled as vassals of Egypt which, after 
expelling the Hyksos from its borders, had entered upon a series 
of conquests as far as the Euphrates Some centuries pre- 
viously, however, Babylonia had laid claim to the western states, 
and the Babylonian {i e Assyrian) script and language were now 
used, not merely in the diplomatic correspondence between 
Egypt and Asia, but also for matters of private and everyday 
life among the Palestinian princes themselves To what extent 
specific Babylonian influence showed itself in other directions 
IS not completely known C anaan (Palestine and the south 
Phoenician coast-land) and Amor (Lebanon district and beyond) 
were under the constant supervision of Egypt, and Egyptian 
officials journeyed round to collect tribute, to attend to com- 
plaints, and to assure themselves of the allegiance of the vassals 
The Amarna tablets and those more recently found at Taannek 
(bibl Taanach), together with the contemporary archaeological 
evidence (from Lachish, Gezer, Megiddo, Jericho, &c ), represent 
advanced conditions of life and culture, the precise chronological 
limits of which cannot be determined with certainty This 
age, with Its regular maritime intercourse between the Aegean 
settlements, Phoenicia and the Delta, and with lines of caravans 
connecting Babylonia, North Syria, Arabia and Egypt, presents 
a remarkable picture of life and activity, in the centre of which 
lies Palestine, with here and there Egyptian colonies and some 
traces of Egyptian cults The history of this, the “ Amarna” 
age, reveals a state of anarchy in Palestine for which the weak- 
ness of Egypt and the downward pressure of north Syrian 

* On the homogeneity of the population, see further, W R Smith, 
Religion of the Semites (2nd cd , chaps i -lu ) , T Noldeke, Sketches 
from Eastern History ^ pp 1-20 (on “ Some Charactcnstics of the 
Semitic Race ") , and especially E Meyer, Gesch d Altertums (2nd ed , 

» §§ 330. ) Eor the relation between the geographical character- 

istics and the poUtical history, see G A Smith, Historical Geography 
of the Holy Land 

* For fuller information on this section see Palfstinf History ^ 
and the related portions of Babylonia and Assyria, Egypt, 
Hittites, Syria 


peoples were responsible Subdivided into a number of little 
local principalities, Palestine was suffering both from internal 
intrigues and from the designs of this northern power It is 
now that we find the restless JJabiru, a name which is commonly 
identified with that of the “ Hebrews ” (ibrhn) They offer 
themselves where necessary to either party, and some at least 
perhaps belonged to the settled population The growing 
prominence of the new northern group of “ Hittite ” states con- 
tinued to occupy the energies of Egypt, and when again we have 
more external light upon Palestinian history, the Hittites {qv) 
are found stiongl> entrenched in the land But by the end of 
the first quarter of the 13th century b c Egypt had recovered its 
province (precise boundary uncertain), leaving its rivals in pos- 
session of Syria Towards the close of the 13th century the 
Egyptian king Meriieptah (Mineptah) records a successful cam- 
paign in Palestine, and alludes to the defeat of Canaan, Ascalon, 
Gezer, Yenuam (in Lebanon) and (the people or tribe) Israel ® 
Bodies of aliens from the Levantine coast had previously 
threatened Egypt and Syria, and at the beginning of the izth 
century they formed a coalition on land and sea which taxed 
all the resources of Rameses III In the Purasati, apparently 
the most influential of these peoples, may be recognized the origin 
of the name “ Philistine ” The Hittite power became weaker, 
and the invaders, in spite of defeat, appear to have succeeded 
in maintaining themselves on the sea coast External history, 
however, is very fragmentary just at the age when its evidence 
would be most welcome For a time the fate of Syria and Pales- 
tine seems to have been no longer controlled by the great powers 
When the curtain rises again we enter upon the historical 
traditions of the Old Testament 
4 Biblical History — For the rest of the first period the Old 
Testament forms the mam source It contains in fact the 
history itself in two forms {a) from the creation of man to 
the fall of Judah (Genesis-2 Kings), which is supplemented and 
continued further — (b) to the foundation of Judaism in the 
j 5th century B c (Chronicles — Ezra-Nehcmiah) In the light of 

contemporary monuments, an haeological evidence, the progress 
of scientific knowledge and the recognized methods of modern 
historical critic ism, the representation of the origin of mankind 
and of the histoiy of the Jews in the Old Testament i an no longei 
be implicitly accepted Written by an Oriental people and 
clothed in an Oriental dress, the Old Testament does not c ontain 
objective records, but subjective history written and incorporate d 
for specific pui poses I ike many Oriental works it is a compila- 
tion, as may be illustrated from a comparison of Chronicles with 
Samuel-Kings, and the representation of the past m the light of 
the present (as exemplified in Chronicles) is a frequently rec ur- 
ring phenomenon The critical examination of the nature and 
growth of this compilation has removed much that had formerly 
caused insuperable difficulties and had quite unnecessarily been 
made an integral or a relevant part of practical religion On 
the other hand, criticism has given a deeper meaning to the Old 
Testament history, and has brought into relief the c^entral 
truths which really are vital, it may be said to have replaced 
a divine account of man by man’s account of the divine 
Scholars are now almost unanimously agreed that the internal 
features are best explained by the Graf-Wcllhausen hypothesis 
This involves the view that the historical traditions are mainly 
due to two characteristic though very complicated recensions, 
one under the influence of the teaching of Deuteronomy (Joshua 
to Kings, see § 20), the other, of a more priestly character 
(akin to Leviticus), of somewhat later date (Genesis to Joshua, 
with traces in Judges to Kings, see 23) There are, of course, 
numerous problems relating to the nature, limits and dates 
of the two recensions, of the incorporated sources, and of other 
sources (whether early or late) of independent origin , and here 
there is naturally room for much divergence of opinion Older 
material (often of composite origin) has been used, not so much 
for the purpose of providing nistoncal information, as with 
the object of showing the religious significance of past history, 

’ Or land Israel, W Spiegelberg, Orient Lit Zeit xi (1908), cols 
403-405 
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and the series Joshua-Kings is actually included among the 
“ prophets in Jewish reckoning (see Midrash) In general, 
one may often observe that freedom which is characteristic of 
early and unscientific histoiians Thus one may note the 
reshaping of older material to agree with later thought, the 
building up of past periods from the records of other periods, 
and a frequent loss of perspective Ihe historical traditions 
are to be supplemented by the great body of prophetic, legal 
and poetic literature which reveal contemporary conditions in 
various internal literary, theological or sociological features 
Ihe investigation of their true historical background and of the 
trustworthiness of their external setting {eg titles of psalms, 
dates and headings of prophecies) involves a criticism of the 
historical traditions themselves, and thus the two major classes 
of material must be constantly examined both separately and m 
their bearing on one another In a word, the study of biblical 
history, which is dependent m the first instance upon the written 
sources, demands constant attention to the text (\\hKh ha^ 
had an interesting history) and to the literary features, and it 
requires a sympathetic acquaintance with Oriental life and 
thought, both ancient and modem, an appreciation of the neces- 
sity of employ mg the methods of scientific research, and (from 
the theological side) a reasoned estimate of the dependence of 
individual religious convictions upon the letter of the Old 
Testament ^ 

In Mcw of the numerous articles in this work dealing with biblical 
subjects,^ the pic sent skt tch is limited to the outlines of the tra- 
ditional history, the religious aspect in its bearing upon biblical 
theology (cvhich is closely bound up with the traditons) is 
handled sep irately under Hebrew Kfligion The iclatcd litera- 
ture IS enormous (see the bibliographies to the special articles), it 
IS indexed annually in OnentcUtsene ISibhographte (Berlin), and is 
usefully summarized m the Theologtsche J ahrcsberichi (Berlin) On 
the development of the study of biblical history see C A Briggs, 
Study of Holy Scripture (1899), c*spccially ch xx Tlu fust scientific 
histoncal work was by H Ewald, Gcsch d Volke^ Israel (1843, 3rd 
ed , 1804-1808, Eng trans , 18O9-1883), popularized by Arthui 
Penrhyn btanley m his Hist of the Jewish Church (1803-1879) Ihc 
uorks of J WcUhausen (especially Prolegomena lo the Hist of Isratl, 
Fng trails , 1885, also the brilliant article Israel' in the oth ed ol 
the Ency Brtt , 1879) were epoch making, his position uas inter- 
preted to English readers by W Robertson Smith {Old Test in 
Jewish Church, 1881, 2nd ed , 1892, Prophtts of Israil, 1882, 2nd 
ed bv T K Cheync, 1902) Ihe histoncal (and related) works 
of T K Cheyne, H Giaetz, H Guthc, T C Kent, A Kittel, W H 
Kosters, A Kuenen, C Piepenbnng, and especially B Stadc, d 
though varying greatly in standpoint, are among the most valuable 
by recent scholars, H P Smith's Old Test Hi^t (‘ International 
Iheological Library," Edinburgh, 1903) is n many respects the 
most serviceable and complete study, a modern and more critical 
' Ewald " is a desideratum boi the works of numerous other 
scholars who have furthered Old Testament research in the past it 
must suffice to refer to the annotated list by J M P Smith, Books 
for 0 T Study (Chicago, 190^ 

lor the external history, E Schrader, Cuneiform Inscr and the 
Old Testament (Eng trans by O C Whitehouse, 1885-1888) is still 
helpful, among the less technical works are j F McCuidy, History^ 
Prophecy and the Monuments , B Paton, Syria and Palestine {1902) ^ 
G Maspero, Hist ancienne (oth ed ,1904), A Jeremias, A lie Test im 
Lichte d Alien Orients (2nd cd , 190O) , and especially 
Texte u Bilder zum Alton Test , ed by H Gressraan, with A Ungnad 
and H Ranke (1909) The most complete is that of Ed Meyer, 
Gesch d Alterthums (2nd ed , 1907 sqq ) That of Jeremias follow's 
upon the lines of H Winckler, whose works depart from the some- 
what narrow limits of purely Israelite " histones, empliasizo the 
necessity of observing the characteristics of Oriental thought and 
policy, and are invaluable for discriminating students Winckltr's 
own views are condensed in the 3rd edition — a re writing — of 
Schrader’s work {Kemnschr u d Alte Testament, 1903), and, with in 
instructive account of the history of " ancient nearer Asia," in 
H F Helmolt’s World's History, 111 1-252 (1903) All modern 


^ It IS useful to compare the critical study of the Koran {qv), 
where, however, the mvestigation of its vanous " icvelations " is 
simpler than that of the biblical " prophecies " on account of the 
greater wealth of independent histoncal tradition See also G B 
Gray, Contemporary Review (July 1907), A A Bevan, Cambridge 
Biblical Essays (ed Swete, 1909), pp 1-19 

“ See primarily Bible Old Testament, the articles on the con 
tents and hterary structure of the several books , the various bio 
graphical, topographical and ethnical articles, and the separate 
treatment of the more important subjects {e g Levites, Prophet, 
Sacrifice) 


histones of any value are necessarily compromises between the 
biblical traditions and the results of recent in\ cstigation, and those 
studies which appear to depart most widely from the biblical or 
canonical representation often do greater justice to the evidence as 
a whole than the slighter or more conservative and apologetic 
reconstructions Scientific biblical histoncal study, nev ertheless, 
IS still in a relatively backward condition , and although the labours 
of scholais since Ewald constitute a distinct epoch, the trend of 
research points to the recognition of the fact that the purely subjec 
tive hterary matenal rctiuircs a more histone il treatment in the light 
of our increasing knowledge of external and internal conditions in 
the old Oriental world But an inductive and deductive treatment, 
both comprehensive and m due proportion, doe-, not as vet (1910) 
exist, and awaits fuller external evidence * 

5 Traditions of Origin — The Old lestament pitserves the 
remains of an extensive Iilcialure, representing different stand- 
points, whieh passed through several hands before it reaehed its 
present form Surrounded by am lent civilizations where writing 
had long been known, and enjoying, as exc^ivation has proved, a 
considerable amount of material eulture, Palestine could look 
back upon a lengthy and stirring history v\heh, however, has 
rarely left its mark upon our iceoids Whatever ancient sources 
may have been accessible, whatever trustwoithy traditions wen 
in circulation, and whatev'er a knowledge of the ancient Oriental 
woild might lead one to expect, one is naturally restricted in 
the first instance to those undated records which have survived 
in the form which the last editors gave to them Ihe critical 
investigation of these records is the indispensable prelude to 
all serious biblical study, and hastv or sweeping deductions 
from monumental or archaeological evidence, or versions com- 
piled promiscuously from materials of distinct origin, are alike 
hazardous A glimpse at Palestine m the latter half of the 
second millennium b c (^ 3) picpaics us for busy scenes and 
active intercourse, but it is not a history of this kind which the 
biblical historians themselves transmit At an age when — on 
litcrar) -critical grounds — the Old lestament wiitings weic 
assuming their present form, it w is possible tg divide the im- 
mediately preceding c enturics into three distinct periods {a) Fht 
first, that of the two iival kingdoms Israel (Ephraim or Samaria) 
in the northern half of Palestine, and Judah in the south Then 
{b) the former lost its independence towards the c lose of the 8th 
ccntur> B c , when a number of its inhabitants were carried 
awa> , and the lattei shared the fate of exile at the beginning of 
the 6th, but succeeded in making a fresh rc( onstruetion some fiftv 
or sixty years later Finally (r), in the so-called “ post-cxilic 
period, religion and life were reorganized under the influence of a 
new spirit, relations with Samaria were biokcn off, and Judaism 
took its definite character, perhaps about the middle or close 
of the 5th eenturv Throughout these vicissitudes there were 
important politic aland religious changes which render the stuch 
of the composite sources a work of unique difficulty In addition 
to this It should be noticed that the term “ Jew ” (onginalK 
Yehudi), in spite of its wider application, means properly ‘ man 
of Judah,” te of that small district which, with Jerusalem as 
Its capital, became the centre of Judaism The favourite name 
“ Israel ” with all its religious and national assoc lations is some- 
what ambiguous m an historical sketch, since, although it is used 
as opposed to Judah {a), it ultimatelv came to designate the true 
nucleus of the worshippers of the national god Yahweh as op- 
posed to the Saman tans, the later inhabitants of Israelite tei ritory 
(z) A more general term is “ Hebrew ” (see Hebrew 1 anguage), 
which, whether originally identical with the Habiru or not (i^ 3), 
is used in contrast to foreigners, and this non-committal ethnic 

‘ On the bearing of external evidence upon the internal biblical 
records, sec especially S R Driver's essay in Hogarth's tuthority 
and Archaeology , cf also A A Bevan, Critical Review (1897), p 40C) 
sqq, 1898, pp 1 31 scjq), G B C»ray, Expositor, May 1898, W G 
Joidan, Bib Cnl ana modern 1 bought (1909), pp 42 sqq 

* For the sections which follow the present wnlcr may be per- 
mitted to refer to his introductory contributions in the Expositor 
(June, 1906, "The Criticism of the O T ") . the Jewish Quarterly 
Review (July 1905- January 1907 == Critical Notes on O T History, 
especially sections vii-ix) July and October 1907, April 1908, 
Amer Journ Theol (July 1909, ' Simeon and Levi the Problem 
of the Old Testament”), and Swetc s Cambridge Bib 2 ssays, 
pp 54 89 (" The Present Stage of O T Research ") 
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deserves preference where precise distinction is unnecessary or 
impossible 

Ihe traditions which prevailed among the Hebrews concerning 
their origin belong to a time wnen Judah and Israel were regarded 
as a unit Twelve divisions or tribes, of which Judah was one, 
held together by a traditional sentiment, were traced back to 
the sons of Jacob (otherwise known as Israel), the son ot Isaac 
and grandson of Abraham Their names vary in origin and 
probably also in point of age, and where they represent fixed 
territorial limits, the distncts so described were m some cases 
certainly peopled by groups of non-Israelite ancestry But as 
tribal names they invited explanation, and of the many character- 
istic traditions wmch were doubtless (urgent a number have 
been preserved, though not in any very early dress Close 
relationship was recognized v\ith the Aramaeans, with Edom, 
Moab and Ammon Ihis is '^haracteristically expressed when 
Esau, the ancestor of Edom, is represented as the b’-other of 
Jacob, or when Moab and Ammon are the children of Lot, Abra- 
ham’s nephew (see Geneaiogy Biblical) Abraham, it was 
believed, came from Harran (Carrhac), primarily from Babylonia, 
ind Jacob re-enters from Gilead in the north-east with his 
Aramaean wives and concubines and their families (Benjamin 
excepted) It is on this occasion that Jacob’s name is changed 
to Israel These traditions of migration and kinship are m them- 
selves entirely credible, but the detailed accounts of the ancestors 
Abraham, Isaac and Jacob, as given in Genesis, are inherently 
doubtful as regards both the internal conditions, which the (late) 
chronological scheme ascribes to the first half of the second 
millennium b c , and the general circumstances of the life of these 
strangers m a foreign land From a variety of independent 
reasons one is forced to conclude that, whatever historical 
elements they may contain, the stories of this remote past 
represent the form which tiadition had taken in a vcr\ much 
later age 

Opinion IS at variance regard ng the patriarclaal narratives as a 
whole To deny their historical chancter is to reject them is 
Iriistworthe aweounts of the a'^c to which they are ascfbed, and 
even those scholars who claim that they arc essentially historical 
.already go s > far as to concede idealization and the possibility or 
probability of later revision Tnc failure to apprehend histoiical 
method has often led to the fallacious argument tliat the trust 
worthiness of individuil features justifies our accepting the whole, 
or that the elimination of unlustoncal elements will leave an hcstoncal 
rc'.iduum Here and frequently elsewhere in biblical history it is 
necessary to allow that a genuine historical tradition may be clothed 
in an unhistoneal <lrcss, but since miny diverse motives aie often 
concentrated upon one narrative {e g Gen xxxii 22 32, xxxiv , 
xxxvin ), the work of intcinal historical criticism (m view of the 
scantiness of the evidence) can rarely claim finality The patn irchal 
narratives themselves belong to the popular stock of tradition of 
which only a portion has been preseived Many of the elements he 
outside questions of time ana place and arc almost immemorial 
Some appea'* written for the fiist time m the book of Jubilees, in 
‘ the Testament of the Twelve Patriarchs " (both perhaps 2nd 
century bc) and in later sources, and although m Genesis the 
stones are now in a post exilic setting (a stage earlier than Jubilees), 
the older poi lions may well belong to the 7th or 6th cent Ihis 
question, however, wull rest upon those critcTia alone which are of 
true chronological validity (see further Genesis) 

The story of th** settlement of the national and tribal ancestors 
in Palestine is interrupted by an account of the southward move- 
ment of Jacob (or Israel) and h’s sons into a district under the 
immediate induence of the k ngs of Egypt After an interval 
of uncertain duration we find in Exodus a numerous people 
subjected t > rigorous oppression No longer individual sons of 
Jacob or Israel, united tribes were led out by Moses and Aaron, 
and, after a '^eries of incidents extending over forty years, the 
“ children of Israel ” invaded the land in which their ancestors 
had lived The traditions embodied in the books Exodus- 
Joshua are considerably later than the apparent date of the 
events themselves, and amid the diverse and often conflicting 
data It IS possible to recognize distinct groups due to some extent 
to distinct historical conditions The story of the exodus ** is 
that of the religious bir^h of ** Israel,” joined by covenant with 
the national god Yahweh^ whose aid in times of peril and need 
^ On the name see Jfhovah, Tetra gramma ton 


proved his supremacy In Moses {qv) was seen the founder of 
IiraeFs religion and laws, in Aaron {qv) the prototype of the 
Israelite priesthood Although it is difficult to determine tlie 
true historical kernel, two features are most prominent in tlie 
narratives whicl\ the post-exihc compiler has mcorporated the 
revelation of Yahweh, and the movement into Palestine Yahweh 
had admittedly been the God of Israel’s ancestors, but his name 
was only now made known (Exod 111 13 sqq , vi. 2 seq ), and this 
conception of a new era m Yahweh^ relations with the people 
IS associated with the family of Moses and with small groups 
from the south of Palestine which reappear in rehgious move- 
ments in later history (see Keniils) Amid a great variety of 
motives the prominence of Kadesh m south Palestine is to be 
recognized, but it is uncertam what clans or tribes were at 
Kadesh, and it is possible that traditions, originally confined to 
those with whom the new concept’ on of Yahweh is connected, 
were subsequently adopted by others who came to regard them- 
selves ao the worshippers of the only true Yahweh At all 
events two quite distmct views seem to underlie the opening 
books of the Old Testament Ihe one associates itself ^\lth the 
ancestors of the Hebrews and has an ethnic character The 
other, part of the religious history of “ Israel,” is essentially 
bound up with the religious genius of the people, and ls partly 
connected with clans from the south of Palestine whose influence 
appears in later times Other factors in the literary growth ot 
the present narratives are not excluded (see furtlier ^ 8, and 
Exodus, Iiie)^ 

6 Th'* Monarchy of Isiael — The book of Joshua continues the 
fortunes of the “ children of Israel ” and describes a successful 
occiipat’on of Palestine by the united tribes This stands m 
striking contrast to other records of the partial successes of 
individual groups (Jndg 1 ) The former, however, is based 
upon the account of vk tones by the Ephraimilc Joshua over 
( onfcderations of petty kings to the south and north of central 
Palest ne, appaiently the specific traditions of the people of 
Ephraim describing from their standpoint the entire con(iuest 
of Palestine ^ The book of Judges represents a period of unie'^t 
after the settlement of the peopie External oppression and 
internal rivalries rent the Israelites, and in the rehgious philo- 
sophy of a later (Dcuteronomic) age the period is represented as 
one of alternate apostasy from and of penitent return to the 
Yahweh of the exodus ” Some vague recollection of known 
historical events (^ 3 end) might be claimed among the tiaditions 
ascribed to the ( losing centuries of the second millennium, but 
the view that the prelude to the monarchy was an era when 
individual leaders ” judged ” all Israel finds no support m the 
older narratives, where the heroes of the age (whose coriect 
sequence is uncertain) enjoy only a local fame The bc'^t 
historical narratives belong to Israel and Gilead, Judah sianely 
appears, and in a relatively old poetical account of a great fight 
of the united tribes against a northern adv ersary lies outside the 
wnter’s honzon or interest (Judg v , see Deborah) Stories 
of successful warfare and of temporary leaders (see Abimellch , 
Eiiud, Gideon, Jephthah) form an introauction to the institu- 
tion of the Isiaelite monarchy, an epoch of supreme importance 
in biblical history T he heroic figure who stands at tlie head 
IS Saul (“ asked ”), and two accounts of his rise are recorded 
(i)The Philistine^, a foreign people whose presence in Palestine 
The story of Joseph has distinctive internal features of its own, 
and appears to be from an independent cycle, which has been used 
to form a conncctinjj link between the Settlement and the Exodus , 
see also Ed Meytr, Dte Israehten u tkre Nachbarstdmme (1906), 
pp 228, 433, B Luther, ibid pp 108 seq , 142 sqq Neither of the 
poems in Deut xxxii seq alludes to an escape from Egypt , Israel 
IS merely a desert tribe inspired to settle in Palestine Apparently 
even the older accounts of the exodus are not of very great anti- 
quity, according to Jeremiah 11 2, 7 (cf Hos ii 15) some traditions 
of the wilderness must have represented Israel i.n a very favourable 
ligh^ for the " canonical " view, see Ezekiel x\i , xx , xxiii 

* The capture of centra^ Palestine itself is not recorded, ac 
cording to its own tiaditions the district had been seized by Jacob 
(CTen ^viu 22 , cf the late form of the tradition m Jubilees xxxiv ) 
This conception of a conquering hero is entirely distinct from the 
narratives of the descent of Jacob mto Egypt, &c (see Meyer and 
Luther, o/> ett pp no, 227 seq , 415, 433) 
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has already been noticed, had oppressed Israel (cf Samson) until 
a brilliant victory was gamed by the prophet Samuel, some 
account of whose early history is recorded He himself held 
supreme sway over all Israel as the last of the “ judges ” until 
compelled to accede to the popular demand for a king fhe 
young Saul was chosen by lot and gained unanimous recognition 
l3y delivering Jabesh in Gilead from the Ammonites (2) But 
other traditions represent the people scattered and in hidmg, 
Israel is groaning under the Philistine yoke, and the unknown 
Saul IS raised up by Yahweh to save his people This he accom- 
plishes with the help of his son Jonathan The first account, 
although now essential to the canonical history, clearly gives 
a less authentic account of the change from the “ judges to the 
monarchy, while the seconJ is fragmentary and i'on hardly be 
fitted into the present historical thread (see Saul) At all e\ ents 
the first of a series of annalistic notices of the kings of Isiael 
ascribes to Saui conquests over the surrounding peoples to an 
extent which implies that the district of Judah formed part of 
his kingdom (i Sam xiv 47 seq ) IIis might is attested also by 
the fine elegy (2 Sam 1 19 sqq ) over the death of two great 
Israelite heroes, Saul and Jonathan, knit together by mutual love, 
inseparable m life and death, whose unhappy end after a career 
of success was a national misfortune Disaster had come upon 
the north, and the plain of Jezreel saw the total defeat of the 
king and the rout of his army The court was hastily removed 
across the Jordan to Mahanaim, where Saul’s son Ishbaal 
(Ish bosheth), thanks to his general Abner, recovered some of the 
lost prestige In circumstances which are not detailed, the 
kingdom seems to have regained its strength, and Ishbaal is 
credited with a reign of two years over Israel and Gilead (2 Sam 
11 8~io, contrast z/ ii) But at this point the scanty annals are 
suspended and the histoiy of the age is given in more popular 
sources Both Israel and Judah had their own annals, brief 
excerpts from which appear in the books of Samiiel Kings and 
Chronicles, and they are supplemented by fuller narratnes of di^ 
tinct and moie popular origin Ihe writings are the result of a 
lontinued literary process, and the Israelite n itional histoiv has 
come down to us through Judaean hands, with the result that miu h 
of it has been coloured by late Judaean feeling It is precisely 
m Saul’s time tint the account of the Judaean monarchy, or 
perhaps of the monarchy from the Judaean standpoint, now 
l)egins 

7 The Monarchy of Judah -Certain traditions of Judah and 
ferustlem appear to have looked back upon a movement from 
the south, traces of which underlie the present account of the 
“ exodus ” 1 he land wa« full of “ sons of Anak,” giants who had 

terrified the scouts sent from Kadesh Caleb {qv) «.lone had 
distinguished himself by his fearlessness, and the cUn Caleb 
drove them out from Hebron in south Judah (Josh xv 14 sq ] , 
( f also xi 21 seq ) David and his followers are found in the 
south of Hebron, and as they advanced northwards they cn- 
( ountered wondrous heroes betw^een Gath and Jci usalcm (2 Sam 
XXI 15 sqq , xxiii 8 sqq ) After strenuous fighting the district 
v/as cleared, and Jerusalem, taken by the sword, beiame the 
capital History saw in David the head of a length) line of 
kings, the founcler of the Judaean monanhy, the psalmist and 
the priest-kmg who inaugurated religious institutions now 
recognized to be of a distinctly later charac ter As a result of 
this backward projection of latei conceptions, the recoveiy of 
the true historical nucleus is difficult The prominence of Jeru- 
salem, the (entre of post-exiiic Judaism, necessarily invited 
icflection Israelite tradition had ascribed the conquest of 
Jerusalem, Hebron and other cities of Judah to the l^phraimite 
Joshua, Judaean tradition, on the other hand, relates the < apture 
of the sacred city from a strange and hostile people (2 Sam v ) 
The famous city, within easy reac h of the southern desert and 
( entral Palestine (to Hebron and to Samaria the distances are 
iboLitiSand 35 miles respectively), had already entered into Pales- 
tmian history in the “ Amarna ” age (':; 3) Anathoth, a few miles 
to the north-east, points to the cult of the goddess Anath, the 
near-lying Nob has suggested the name of the Babylonian Nebo, 
and the neighbouring, though unidentified, Bcth-Ninib of the 


Amarna tablets may indicate the worship of a Babylonian war 
and astral god (cf the solar name Beth-bhemesh) Such was the 
religious environment of the ancient city which was destined to 
become the centre of Judaism Judaean tradition dated the 
sanctity of Jerusalem from the installation of the ark, a sacred 
movable object which symbo’ized the presence of Yaliweh It 
IS associated with the half-nomad dans in the south of Palestine, 
or with the w^anderings of David and his own priest Abiathar, 
It IS ultimately placed within the newly captured city Quite 
another body of tradition associates it with the invasion of all 
the tribes of Israel from beyond the Jordan (see Ark) lo 
combine the heterogeneous narratives and noUted statements 
into a consecutive account is impossible, to ignore tho<<e which 
conflict with the now predominating views would be unmetho- 
dical When the nan-alives describe the life of the young David 
at the court of the first king of the northern kingdom, when the 
scenes ( over the district whu h he took with the sword, and when 
the brave Saul is represented in an unfavourable light, one must 
allow for the popular tendency to ideahze great figures, and for 
the Judaean origin of the compilation To David is ascribed 
the sovereignty over a united people But the stages in his 
pi ogress are not clear After being the popular favourite of 
Israel in the little district of Benjamin, he was driven away by 
the jealousy and animosity of Saul Gradually strengthening 
his position by alliance with Judaean clans, he became king at 
Hebron at the time when Israel suffered defeat in the north 
His subsequent advance to the kingship over Judah and Israel 
at Jerusalem is represented as due to the weak condition of 
Israel, facilitated by the compliance of Abner, parti), also, to 
the long-expressed wish of the Israelites that their old hero should 
reign over them Yet again, Saul hid been chosen b) \ahweh 
to fiee his people from the Philistines, he had been rejected for 
his sms, and had suffered continuously from this enemy, Israel 
at his death was left in the unhappy slate in wffiich he had found 
It, It was the Judaean David, the faithful servant of Yahweh, 
who was now chosen to deliver Isiael, and to the last the people 
gratefully remembered their debt Divid aciomolished the 
conquests of Saul but on a grander scale “ Saul hath slain his 
thousands and David his ten'* of thousands ” is the popular 
couplet comparing the relative merits of the rival dynasts A 
series of campaigns against Edom, Moab, Ammon and the 
Aramaean states, friendly relations with Iliram of T)rc, and 
the recognition of his sovereignty by the king of Hamath 
on the Orontes, combine to portray a monarchy which was the 
ideal 

But in passing from the books of Samuel, with their many rich 
and Mvid nairativcs, to the books of Kings, we enter upon 
anothei phase of literaLuie, it is a different atmosphere, due to 
the charactei of the material and the aims of other compilers 
(see ^ 9 beginning) David, the conqueror, was followed by his 
son Solomon, famous for his wealth, wisdom and piety, above all 
for the magnificent Temple which he built at Jerusalem Phoe- 
nician artificers were enlisted for the purpose, and w ith Phoenici in 
sailors successful tiading-jcmrneys were regularly undertaken 
Commercial intercourse with Asii Minor, Arabia, ra**sliish 
(probably in Spam) and Ophir {qv) filled his coffers, and his 
realm exLendeci from the Euphrates to the border of Fg)pt 
Iradition depicts him as a worthy successor to his father, and 
represents a state of luxury and iiches impressive to all who were 
famihar w ith the great Oriental c ourts The commerc lal activ ity 
of the king and the picture of intercourse and wealth are quite 
in accoi dance with what is known of the ancient monarchies, 
and could already be illustrated from the Amarna age Judah 
and Israel dwelt at ease, or held the superior position of military 
officials, while the earlier inhabitants of the land were put to 
forced labour But another side of the picture shows the 
domestic intrigues which darkened the last days of Davod The 
accession of Solomon had not been without bloodshed, and 
Judah, together with David’s old general Joab and his faithful 
priest Abiathar, were opposed to the son of a woman who had 
been the wife of a Hittite warrior The era of the Temple of 
Jerusalem starts with a new r6gime, another captain of the army 
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and another priest Nevertheless, the enmitv of Judah is passed 
over, and when the kingdom is divided for administrative pur- 
poses into twelve districts, which ignore the tribal divisions, 
the centre of David’s early power is exempt from the duty 
of providing supplies (i Kmgs iv ) Yet again, the approach of 
the divided monarchy is foreshadowed The employment of 
Judaeans and Israelites for Solomon’s palatial buildings, and the 
heavy taxation for the upkeep of a court which was the wonder 
of the world, caused grave internal discontent External rela- 
tions, too, were unsatisfactory Ihe Edomites, who had been 
almost extirpated by David in the valley of Salt, south of the Dead 
Sea, were now strong enough to seek revenge, and the powerful 
kingdom of Damascus, whose foundation is ascribed to this 
period, began to threaten Israel on the north and north-east 
These troubles, we learn, had affected all Solomon’s reign, and 
even Hiram appears to have acquired a portion of Galilee In 
the approaching disruption writers saw the punishment for the 
king’s apostasy, and the> condemn the sanctuaries m Jerusalem 
which he erected to the gods of his heathen wives Nevertheless, 
these places of cult remained some 300 years until almost the 
close of the monarchy, when their destruction is attributed to 
Josiah (Jj 16) When at length Solomon died the opportunity 
was at once seized to request from his son Rehoboam a more 
generous treatment The reply is memorable “ M> little finger 
is thicker than my father’s loins, my father chastised you with 
whips, but I will chastise you with scorpions ” These words were 
calculated to inflame a people whom history proves to have been 
haughty and high-spirited, and the great Israel renounced its 
union with the small district of J udah j eroboam {q v ), once one 
of Solomon’s officers, became king over the north, and thus the 
history of the divided monarchy begins (about 930 b c ) with the 
Israelite power on both sides of the Jordan and with Judah 
extending southwards from a point a few miles north of Jerusalem 

8 Problems of the Farhe^t Hntor^ — Biblical history previous to 
the separation of J udah and Israel holds a prominent place m current 
ideas, since over two fifths of the entire Old Testament deals with 
these early ages The histoiical sources for the crucial period, from 
the separation to the fall of Jciusalem (580 b c ), occupy only about 
one-twelfth, and even of this about one third is spread o\cr some 
fifteen years (see below, §11) From the flourishing days of the later 
monarchy and onwards, dilterciit writers handled the early history 
of their land from different standpoints I he feeling of national 
unity between north and south would require histoncal treatment, 
the existence of rival monarcliK 4 would demand an explanation 
But the surviving material is extremdv uneven, vital events in 
these centuries are treated with a slightness m striking contrast to 
the relatively detailed evidence for the preceding penod— evidence, 
however, which is far from being contemporary Where the 
material is fuller, senoiis discrepancies arc found , and where external 
evidence is fortunately available, the independent character of the 
biblical history is vividly illustrated The varied traditions up to 
this stage cannot be regarded as objective history It is naturally 
impossible to treat them from any modern standpoint as fiction, 
they are honest even where they are most untrustworthy But the 
rt^covery of successive histoncal nuclei docs not furnish a continuous 
thread, and if one is to be guided by the historical context of events 
the true background to each nucleus must be sought The northern 
kingdom cherished the institution of a monarchy, and in this, as in 
all great political events, the prophets took part The precise part 
these figures play is often idealized and expresses the later views of 
their prominence It was only after a bitter experience that the 
kingship was no longer regarded as a divine gift, and traditions have 
been revised in order to illustrate the opposition to secular authority 
In this and in many other respects the records of the first monarchy 
have been elaborated and now icvcal traces of differing conceptions 
of the events (see Dan, David, Eli, Samuel, Saul, Solomon) 
The oldest narratives are not in their original contexts, and they 
contain features which render it questionable whether a very trust- 
worthy recollection of the period was retained Although the nse 
of the Hebrew state, at an age when the great powers were quiescent 
and when such a people as the Philistines is known to have appeared 
upon the scene, is entirely intelligible, it is not improjiable that 
legends of Saul and David, the heroic founders of the two kingdoms, 
have been put in a historical setting with the help of later historical 
tradition It is at least necessary to distinguish provisionally 
between a possibly historical framework and narratives which may 
be of later growth — between the general outlines which only external 
evidence can test and details which cannot be tested and appear 
isolated without any cause or devoid of any effect 

Many attempts have been made to present a satisfactory sketch 
of the early history and to do justice to (a) the patnarchal narratives. 


(b) the exodus from Egypt and the Israelite invasion, and (e) the 
nse of the monarchy As regards (6), external evidence has already 
suggested to scholars that there were Israelites m Palestine before 
the invasion , internal historical criticism is against the view that all 
the tribes entered under Joshua, and in (a) there are traces of an 
actual settlement in the land, entirely distinct from the cycle of 
nar’-atives which prepare the way for (b) The vanous reconstruc 
tions and compromises by modern ajxilogetic and cntical writers 
aliKc involve w ithout exception an extremely free treatment of the 
biblical sources and the rejection of many important and circum- 
stantial data ‘ On the one hand, a sweeping inv^asion of all the 
tribes of Israel moved by a common zeal may, like the conquests of 
Islam, have produced permanent results According to tms view 
the enervating luxury of Palestinian culture almost destroyed 
the lofty ideal monotheism inculcated in the (lesert, and after the 
fall of the northern tnbes (latter part of the 8th cent) Judah is 
naturally regarded as the sole heir But such a conquest, and all 
that it signifies, conflict both with external evidence (e g the results 
of excavation), and with any careful inspection of the narratives 
themselves On the other hanrl, the reconstructions which allow a 
gradual settlement (perhaps of distinct groups), and an intermingling 
with the earlier inhabitants, certainly find support in biblical 
evidence, and they have been ingeniously built up with the help of 
tribal and other data {eg Gen xxxiv , xxxviii , Judg 1 ix ) But 
they imply political, sociological and religious developments which 
do not do justice either to the biblical evidence as a whole or to a 
comprehensive survey of cont* mpoiary conditions ^ Thus, one of 
the important questions is the relation between thost who had taken 
part in the exodus and the invasion and those who hail not This 
inquiry is further complicated by (c), whcie the history of Israel and 
Judah, as related m Judges and i Samuel, has caused endless 
pciplcxity Ihe traditions of the Ephraimitc Joshua and of Saul 
the first king of (north) Israel virtually tieat Jidah as part ol 
Isiacl and aic 1 elated to the underlying representations in (a) But 
the specific independent Judaean standpoint treats the unification 
of the two divisions as the work of David who leaves the heritage 
to Solomon The varied narratives, now due to Judaean editors, 
preserve distinct points of view, and it is extremely difficult to 
unravel the threads and to detenrine their lelativc position in the 
history Finally, the consciousness that the people as a religious 
body owed everything to the desert clans (b) (see ^ 5) subsequently 
leaves its mark upon (north) Israelite history (§ 14), but has not the 
profound significance which it has in the rteords of Judah and 
Jerusalem Without sufficient external and independent evidence 
wherewith to interpret in the light of history the internal features 
of the intricate narratives, any reconstruction would naturally be 
hazardous, and all attempts must invariably be considered in the 
light of the biblical evidence itself, the date of the Israelite exodus, 
and the external conditions Biblical criticism is eoncvrned with a 
composite (Juilitan) history based upon othei histones (partly of 
non- Judaean ongin), and the relation between native written 
sources and external contemporary evidence (monumental and 
archaeological) distinctly forbids any haphazard selection from 
accessible sources I he true nature of this relation can be readily 
observed m other fields (ancient Bntain, Greece, Egypt, &c), 
where, however, the native documents and sources have not that 
complexity which chaiactcnzes tht composite biblical history (For 
the period under review, as it appears m the light of exi ting external 
evidence, see Palestine History ) 

9 The Rival Kingdoms — The Palestine of the Hebrews was 
but part of a great area breathing the same atmosphere, and there 
was little to distinguish Judah from Israel except when they were 
distinct political entities The histoiy of the two kingdoms is 
contained in Kings and the later and relatively less trustworthy 
Chronicles, which deals with Judah alone In the former a 
separate history of the northern kingdom has been combined 
with Judaean history by means of synchronisms in accordance 
with a definite scheme The 480 years from the foundation of the 
temple of Jerusalem back to the date of the exodus (1 Kings vi i) 
corresponds to the period forward to the return from the exile 
(53 20) This falls into three equal divisions, of which the first 
ends with Jehoash’s temple-reforms and the second with Heze- 
kiah’s death 1 he kingdom of Israel lasts exactly half the time 

^ This IS especiallv true of the various ingenious attempts to com- 
bine the invasion 01 the Israelites with the movements of the Habiru 
in the Amarna period (§ 3) 

2 Cf Wincklcr, Keil u das A He Test p 212 seq , also his Derallc 
Onent und die Geschichtsforschung " in Mitteilungen der Vorderastat 
Gesellschaft (Berlin, 1906) and Rehgionsgeschtchtltcher u gesch Onent 
(Leipzig, 1906), A Jeremias, AUe Test (p 464 seq), B Baentsch, 
Altonent u hrael Monotheismus (op 53, 79, 105, &c ), also Theolog 
Lit Blatt (1907), No 19 On the reconstructions of the tribal 
history, see especially T K Cheyne, Ency Btb art “ Tnbes The 
most suggestive study of the pre monarchical narratives is that of 
E Meyer and B Luther (above, see the former’s criticisms on the 
reconstructions, pp 50, 251 sqq , 422, n i and passim) 
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Of the 240 years from Jeroboam (i), 80 elapse before the Syrian 
wars in Ahab’s reign, these cover another 80, the famous king 
Jeroboam (2) reigns 40 years, and 40 years of decline bring the 
kingdom to an end These figures speak for themselves, and the 
present chronology can be accepted only where it is indepen- 
dently proved to be trustworthy (see further W R Smith, 
Prophets of Israel, pp 144-149) Next, the Judaean compiler 
regularly finds m Israel’s troubles the punishment for its schis- 
matic idolatry, nor does he spare Judah, but judges its kings by 
a standard which agrees with the standpoint of Deuteronomy 
and is scarcely earlier than the end of the 7 th centurv b c 
1 6, 20) But the history of (north) Israel had naturally its 
own independent political backgrounds and the literary sources 
contain the same internal features as the annals and prophetic 
nairatives which are already met with in i Samuel Similarl> 
the thread of the Judaean annals in kings is also found m 
2 Samuel, although the supplementary narratives in Kings are not 
so rich or varied as the more popular records in the preceding 
books The striking differences between Samuel and Kings are 
due to differences in the writing of the history, independent 
Israelite records having been incorporated with those of Judah 
and supplemented (with revision) from tiie Judaean standpoint 
(see Chronicles, Kings, Samuel) 

The Judaean compiler, with his history of the two kingdoms, 
looks back upon the time when each laid the foundation of its 
subsequent fortunes His small kingdom of Judah enjoyed an 
unbroken dynasty which survived the most serious ciises, a 
temple which grew in splendour and wealth undei royal patron- 
age, and a legitimate priesthood which owed its origin to 
Zadok, the successful rival of David’s priest Abiathar Israel, 
on the other hand, had signed its death-warrant by the institu- 
tion of calf-cult, a cult which, however was scarcelv recognized 
as contrary to the worship of Yahweh before the denunciations 
of Hosea The scantiness of political information and the dis- 
tinctive arrangement of material preclude the attempt to trace 
the relative position of the two rivals Judah had natural 
connexions with Ldom and southern Palestine, Israel was more 
closely associated with Gilead and the Aramaeans of the north 
That Israel was the stronger may be suggested by the acquies- 
cence of Judah in the new situation A diversion was caused 
by Shishak’s invasion, but of this reappearance of Egypt after 
nearly three centuries of inactivity little is preserv ed in biblu al 
history Only the Temple records recall the spoliation of the 
sanctuarv of Jerusalem, and traditions of Jeroboam (i) show 
that Shishak’s prominence was well known ^ Although both 
kingdoms suffered, common misfortune did not throw them 
together On the contrary, the statement that there was con- 
tinual warfare is supplemented in Chronicles by the story of a 
victory over Israel by Abijah the son of Rehoboam Jeroboam s 
son Nadab perished in a conspiracy whilst besieging the Philistine 
city of Gibbethon, and Baashaof (north) Israel seized the throne 
His reign is noteworthy for the entrance of Damascus into 
Palestinian politics Its natural fertility and its commanding 
position at the meeting-place of trade-routes from every quarter 
made it a dominant factor until its overthrow In the absence 
of its native records its relations with Palestine are not always 
clear, but it may be supposed that amid varying political changes 
it was able to play a double game According to the annals, 
incessant war prevailed between Baasha and Abijah’s successor, 
Asa It IS understood that the former was in league with 
Damascus, which had once been hostile to Solomon (r Kings 
XI 24 seq ) — it IS not stated upon whom Asa could rely How- 
ever, Baasha at length seized Ramah about five miles north of 
Jerusalem, and the very existence of Judah was threatened Asa 
utilized the treasure of the Temple and palace to induce the 
Syrians to break off their relations with Baasha These sent 
troops to harry north Israel, and Baasha was compelled to retire 
Asa, it is evident, was too weak to achieve the remarkable victory 
ascribed to him in 2 Chron xiv (see Asa) As for Baasha, his 

* 2 Chron xii 8, which is independent of the chronicler's artificial 
treatment of his material, apparently points to some tradition of 
Egyptian suzerainty 


short-lived dynasty resembles that of his predecessors His son 
Flah had reigned only two years (like Ishbaal and Nadab) when 
he was slam in the midst of a drunken carousal by his captain 
Zimri Meanwhile the Israelite army was again besieging the 
Philistines at Gibbethon, and the recurrence of these conflicts 
points to a critical situation m a Danite locality in which Judah 
itself (although ignored by the writers) must have been vitally 
concerned The army preferred their general Omri, and march- 
ing upon Zimii at Tiizah burnt the palace over his head A 
fresh rival immediately appeared, the otherwise unknown Tibni, 
son of Ginath Israel was divided into two (amps, until, on the 
death of Tibni and his brother Joram, Omri became sole k.ng 
(c 887 B c ) The scanty details of these important events 
must naturally be contrasted with the comparatively full 
accounts of earlier Philistine wars and internal conflicts m 
narratives which date from this or even a later age 
10 2 "he Dynasty of Omrt — Omri {q v ), the founder of one of 
the greatest dynasties of Israel, was contemporary with the 
revival of Tyre under Ithobaal, and the relationship between 
the states is seen in the marriage of OmrTs son Ahab to Jezebel, 
the pnest-king’s daughter His most notable recorded achieve- 
ment was the subjugation of Moab and the seizure of part of its 
territory Ihe discovery of the inscription of a later king of 
Moab {qv) has proved that the east- Jordanic tribes were no 
uncivilized or barbaric folk, material wealth, a considerable 
religious and political organization, and the cultivation of 
letters (as exemplified in the style of the inscription) portray 
conditions whuh allow us to form some conception of life m 
Israel itself Moreover, Judah (now under Jehoshaphat) enjoyed 
intimate relations with Israel during OmrTs dynasty, and the 
traditions of mtei marriage, and of co-operation in commerce and 
war, imply what was practicallv a united Palestine Alliance 
with Phoenicia gave the impulse to extended intercourse, trading 
expeditions were undertaken from the Gulf of Akaba, and Ahab 
built himself a palace decorated with ivory The cult of the Baal 
of Tyre followed Jezebel to the royal city bamaria and even found 
its way into Jerusalem This, the natural result of matrimonial 
and political alliance, already met with under Solomon, receives 
the usual denunciation The conflict between Yahweh and Baal 
and the defeat of the latter are the characteristic notes of the 
religious history of the period, and they leave their impression 
upon the records, which aie now more abundant Although 
littl(‘ IS preserved of OrrrTs history, the fact that the northern 
kingdom long continued to be called by the Assvrians after his 
name is a significant indication of his great reputation Assyria ^ 
was now making itself felt in the west for the first time since the 
days of Tiglath-Pileser I (c i too b c ), and external sources come 
to our aid Assur-nazir-pal III had exacted tribute from north 
Syria (r 870 b c ), and his successor Shalmaneser II , in the 
(ouise of a series of expeditions, succeeded in gaining the greater 
part of that land A defensive coalition was formed in which 
the kingh of Cilicia, Hamath, the Phoenician coast, Damascus 
and Ammon, the Arabs of the Syrian desert, ancl “ Ahabbu 
Snlai ’ w^ere concerned In the last, we must recognize the 
Israelite Ahab His own contribution of 10,000 men and 12,000 
chariots perhaps included levies from Judah and Moab (cf for the 
number i Kings x 26) In 854 the allies at least maintained 
themselves at the battle of Karkar (perhaps Apamea to the north 
of Hamath) In 849 and 846 other indecisive battles were fought, 
but the precise constitution of the coalition is not recorded In 
842 Shalmaneser records a campaign against Hazael of Damascus , 
no coalition is mentioned, although a battle was fought at Sanir 
(Hermon, Deut 111 g), and the cities of Hauran to the south of 
Damascus were spoiled Tribute was received from Tyre and 
Sidon, and Jehu, who was now king of Israel, sent his gifts of 
gold, silver, &c , to the conqueror The Assyrian inscription 
(the so-called “ Black Obelisk ” now m the British Museum), 
which records the submission of the petty kings gives an inter- 
esting representation of the humble Israelite emissaries with 
their long fringed robes and strongly marked physiognomy (see 
Costume, fig 9) Yet another expedition in 839 would seem to 
- See for chronolo^rv Babylonia and Assyria, §§ v and viu 
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show that Damascus was neither crushed nor helpless, but thence- 
forth for a number of years Assyria was fully occupied elsewhere 
and the west was left to itself. The value of this external evi- 
dence for the history of Israel is enhanced by the fact that biblical 
tradiUon associates the changes m the tdirones of Israel and 
Damascus with the work of the prophets Ehjah and Elisha, but 
handies the period without a single reference to the Assyrian 
Empire. Ahab, it seems, had aroused popular resentment by 
encroaching upon the rights of the people to their landed posses- 
sions, bad It not been for Jezebel a.) the tragedy of Naboth 
would not have occurred. The worship of Baal of Tyre roused 
a smtill circle of zealots, and again the Phoenician marriage was 
the cause of the evil We read the history from the point of 
view of prophets^ Elijah of Gilead led the revolt To one who 
favoured simplicity of cult the new worship ^as a desecration of 
Yah web, and, braving the anger of the king and queen, he fore- 
shadowed their late Hostility towards the dynasty culminated 
a few years later m a conspiracy which placed on the throne the 
general Jehu, tlie son of one Jehoshaphat (or, otherwise, of 
Nimshi) The work which Elijah began was completed by 
Elisha, who supported Jehu and the new dynasty A massacre 
ensued in which the royal families of Israel and Judah perished 
While the extirpation of the cult of Baal was furthered in Israel 
by Jonadab the Rechabite, it was the “ people of the land ” who 
undertook a similar reform in Judah Jehu (qv) became king 
as the champion of the purer worship of Yahweh The descen- 
dants of the detested Phoenician marriage were looted out, and 
unless the close intercourse between IsAael and Judah had been 
suddenly broken, it would be supposed that the new king at 
least laid claim to the south Ihe events form one of the 
fundamental problems of biblical history 

1 1 Damasem, Israel and Judah —The appearance of Assy ria 
•n the Mediterranean coastrlands had produced the results 
i\hich inevitably follow when a great empire (.omes into contact 
with minor states It awakened fresh possibilities — successful 
comomation against a common foe, the sinking of petty nvalries, 
the chance of gaming favour by a neutral itj which was scarcely 
benevolent The alliances, counter-alliances and far-reaciung 
political combinations which spring up at every advance of the 
greater powers are often perplexing in the absence of record'i of 
the states concerned Even the biblical traditions alone do not 
always represent the same attitude, and our present sources pre- 
serve the work of several hands Hazael of Damascus, Jehu of 
Israel and Elisha the prophet are the three men of the new age 
linked together in the words of one writer as though commissioned 
for like ends (i Kings xix 15-17; Hostility to Phoenicia (i e 
the Baal of Tj re) is as intelligible as a tendency to look to Ara- 
maean neighbours Though Elisha sent to anoint Jehu as kmg, 
he was none the less on most ultimate terms with Bar-hadad 
(Old Test Ben-hadad) of Damascus and recognized Hazael as 
Its future ruler It is a natural assumption that Damascus 
could still count upon Israel as an ally m 842 , not until the with- 
drawal of Assyria and the accession of Jehu did the situation 
change “ In those days Yahweh began to cut short ” (or, 
altering the text, “to be angry with ”) “ Israel ’’ This brief 
notice heralds the commencement of Hazael ’s attack upon 
Israelite territory east of the Jordan (2 Kings x 32) The origin 
of, the outbreak is uncertam It has been assumed that Israel 
had withdiawn from the great coalition, that Jehu sent tribute 
to Shalmaneser to abUm that monarch’s recognition, and that 
Hazael consequently seized the first opportunity to retaliate 
Certain traditions, it is true, indicate that Israel had been at war 
with the Aramaeans from before 854 to 842, and that Hazael 
was attackmg Gilead at the time when Jehu revolted, but in 
the midst of these are other traditions of the close and friendly 
relations between Israel and Damascus ’ With these perplexing 
data the position of Judah is mextncably involved 
The special points which have to be noticed m the records for 
this bncf penod (i Kings xvii -2 Kings xi ) concern both literary 
and historical cnticism* A number of nirratlvts illustrate the 


* See Jm Quart, Rtv (1908), pp 597**fi30 The independent 

Israelite traditions which here become more numerous have points 


work of the pprophets, and sometimes purely political records ampear 
to have been used for the purpose (see Elijah, Elisha) If Ehjah 
IS the prophet of the fall of Omn s dynasty, Elislia is no less the 
prophet of Jehu and his successors, and it is extremely probable 
that his hf ework was confined to the dynasty which he inaugurated - 
In the present narratives, however, the stones in which he possesses 
tnduence with king and cxiurt are placed before i^hc nsc of Jehu, 
and some of them point to a state of hostility with Damascus before 
he foresees the atrocities which Hazael wdl perpetrate But Ahab's 
wars with Syria can with difficulty be reconciled with the Assyrian 
evidence (see Arab), and the narratives, largely anonymous, agree 
in a singular manner with what is known of the serioua conflicts 
winch, it is said, began in Jehu’s tunc Moreover, the account of the 
joint undertakmg by Judah (under Jehoshaphat) and Israel agamst 
Syria at Ramoth-Gilead at the time ot Ahab's» death, and again 
(under Ahauiah) when Jehoram was wounded, shortly before the 
accession ot Jehu, are historical doublets, and they can hardly 
be harmonizea either with the known events of 854 and 842 or with 
the course of the intervening years Further, all the traditions 
point clearly to the very close union of Israel and Judah at this 
penod, a union which is apt to be obscured by the fact that the 
annalistic summaries of each kingdom are mamly nulcpemlent 
Thus we may contrast the favourable Judaean view of Jehoshaphat 
with the condemnation passed upon Ahab and Jezebel, whose 
daughter AthaJiah mamed Jehoram, son of Jehoshaphat It is 
noteworthy, also, that an Ahaziah and a Jehoram appear as kings of 
Israel, and (^n tlie reverse ordei^ of Judah, and somewhat similar 
incidents recur in the now separate histones of the two kingdoms 
1 he most striking is a great revolt 111 south Palestine The alliance 
between jehoshaphat and Ahab doubtless continued when the latter 
was succeeded by his son Ahaziah, and some disaster befell their 
trading fleet in the Gulf of Akaba (1 Kings xxn 48 seq , 2 Chron xx 
35 *37) Next came the revolt of Moab (2 Kings 1 i), and Ahaziah, 
altti the briefest of reigns, ^as followed by Jehoiam, whose Judaean 
contemporary was Jehoshaphat (cli m ), or perhaps rather his own 
namesake (i 17) The popular story of Jehorara's campaign against 
Moab, with which Edom was probably alUe^l (see Moan), hints at a 
disastrous ending, and the Jadaean annals, in tlieir turn, record the 
revoUof Edom and the Philistine LibnaJi (set PmLisTiNFsf.ard allddc 
obscurely to a defeat of tire Judaean Jehoram (2 Kings vwi 20-22) 
further details in 2 Chron xxi -xxii i even record an mvasion of 
Philistines and Arabians (? Edomites), an attack upon Jerusalem, 
the removal of the palace treasures and of all the royal sons with the 
sole exception of jcJioahaz, te Ahaziah (see Jehoram, jKirosHA 
pu\t) Had the two kingdoms been under a single head, these 
features nught find an explanation, but ifc must bo alBowcd that it is 
(xtremely rlifficult to fit the generaJ situation mto our present 
history, and to dcteiminc where the line is to bo drawn between 
tiustworthy and untrustwoithy details Morcove*, of the various 
accounts of the massacre of the princes of Judah, the Judaean 
ascribes it not to Jthii and the reforming party (2 Kings x seq ) 
but to Athaliah {q v ) Only the babe Jthoash was s,wed, and ho 
remained hidden in the lemplc adjoining the palace itself Tlie 
queen, Athaliah, despite the weak state of Judah after the revolt 
m Phihstia and Edom, actually appe-ars to have mamtained herself 
for SIX years, until the priests slew her in a conspiracy, overthrew the 
cult of Baal, and crowned the young child It is a new source which 
v here suddenly mtrorluced, oelongmg apparently to a history of the 
Temple, it throws no light upon the relations between Judah with 
its priests and Israel with its prophets, the circumstances of the 
regency under the priest Jehoiada are ignored, and the Temple re 
forms occupy the first place in tlie cornpiitr's mtorest Tlie Judaean 
annals then relate Hazaol's advance to Gath, the city was captured 
and Jeiusalem was saved only by using the Temple and palace 
treasure as a bribe On the other hand, Chronicles hxs a different 
story with a novel prelude Jehoash, it is said, turned away from 
Yahweh after the death of Jehoiada and gave heed to the Judaean 
nobles, “ wrath came upon Judah and Jerusalem for their guilt, ' 
prophets were sent to bring them back but they turned a deaf ear 
The climax of iniquity was the murder of Jehoiada'. som Zeehaneh 
Soon after, a small band of Syrians entered Judah, destroyed its 
pnnees, and sent the spoil to the king of Damascus , the disaster is 
regarded as a prompt retiibutiott (2 Chron xxiv ) The mfenonty of 
Chronicles as a. historical source and its varied examples of ' ten- 
dency wnling must be set against its possible access to traditions 


of contact with those of Saul in i Samuel, and the relation is highly 
sugg^tlvc for the study of their growth, as also for the pcarspcctive 
of the various writers 

* See W R Snuth (after Kuenen), Ency Bib col 2670, also 
W E Addis, lb 1276, the commentaiies of Bcnzinger (p 130) and 
Kittel (Dp 153 seq ) on Kings, J S Strachan,, Hastings's Diet Bible, 
t 694; G A Smith, Hist Gear of Holy Land, v 58-i, Kdrng and 
Hirsch, /«ii Ency v 137 seq ( Hegend . as inorfferent toaccuracy 
m dates as it is to definiteness of plaees and namea J , W R Harper, 
Amos and Hosea, p xli seq the lack of chronological order 
the result is to create a wrong impression of Elisha'sr career ") 
The bearing erf this displacement upon the literary and histoncal 
criticism of the narratives has never been worked out 
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as trustworthy as those in Kings * In the present instance the 
novel details cannot be lightly brushed aside Ihe position of 
Judah at this penod must be estimated {a\ from the preceding 
years of intimate relationship with Israel to the accession of 1 ehu, ana 
(6) from the calamity about half a century later when Jerusalem 
vs-as sacked by Israel The Judaean narratives do not allow us to 
fiU the gap or to determine whether Judaean policy undei the regent 
Jehoiada would he Xnendly or hostile to Israel, or whether Judaean 
nobles may have severed the earlier bond of union If the latter 
actually occurred, the hostility of the Israelite prophets is only to be 
expected But it \s to be piesumed that the punishment came from 
Israel — the use of Syrian mercenaries not excluded — and if, instead 
of using his treasure to ward ofi the invasion of Syria, J ehoasli bnbed 
Damascus to break off relations with Israel, an alternative explana- 
tion of the ongin of the Aramaean wars may be found ^ 

12 The Aramaean Wars — If the records leave it uncertain (a) 
whether Jehu (like Tyre and Sidon) sent tribute to Shalmaneser 
as a sign of submission or, while severing relations with Hazael, 
sought the favour of Assyna, and (^) whether Judah only 
escaped HazaePs vengeance by a timely bribe or, \xi freeing itself 
from Israel, had bribed Hazael to create a diversion, it appears 
that the southern kingdom suffered little in the disastrous wars 
between Damascus and Israel There were, indeed, internal 
troubles, and jehoash perished m a conspiracy His son 
Amaziah had some difficulty m gaming the kingdom and showed 
unwonted leniency in sparing the children of his father’s mur- 
derers This was a departure from the customs of the age, and 
was perhaps influenced less by generosity than by expediency 
Israel, on the other hand, was almost annihilated Ihe Syrians 
seized Gilead, crossed over into Palestine, and ocaipied the land 
Jehu’s son Jehoahaz saw his aimy made like the dust in thresh- 
ing,” and the desperate condition of the country recalls the 
straits in the time of Saul (i Sim xiii 6, 7, 19-22), and the days 
bf'fore tlie great overthrow of the northern power as described 
H Judges V 6-8 The impres^iion left by the honors of the 
age clear from the allusions to the baibauties committed by 
Damabcus and its Ammonite allies upon Gilead (Amos 1 3, 13), 
and m the account of the interview b^^tween Elisha and Hazael 
(2 Kings viii 12) Several of the situations can be more vividly 
leahzed from the narratives of Syrian wars ascribed to the tune 
of Oniri’s dynasty, even if these did not originally refer to the 
later period Uneler Joash, son ol Jehoahaz, the tide turned 
Elisha was apparently the champion, and posterity told of his 
exploits when Samaria was visited with the sword Ihiiec 
Joash smote the Syrians— in accordance with the last \iords of 
the dying prophet— and Aphek m the Sharon plain, famous in 
history for Israel’s disasters, now witnessed three victories 
The enemy under HozaeFsson Ben-hadad (propcily Bar-hadad) 
V as drivpn out and Joash regained the territory which his father 
had lo^t (2 Kings xiii 25), it m-y rca.onibly be supposed that a 
tualy was conc’udcd (cf i Kings xx '^4) But the peace doc^ 
not seem to have been popular The story of the last scene m 
Elisha’s life implies in Joash an easily contented disposition 
which hindered him from completing his successes Syria 
had not been crushed, and the failure to utilize the opportunity 
was an act of impolitic leniency for which Israel was bound to 
suffer (2 Kings xiii 19) Elisha’s indignation can be illustrated 
by the denunciation passed upon an anonymous king by the 
prophetic party on a similar occasion (i Kings xv 35-43) 

At <-his stage it is necessarj to notice the fi esh invasion of Syru 
by Hadad (Adad)-ninin, who besieged Man, king of Damascus, 
and exacted a heavy tribute {c 800 b c ) A diversion of this 
kind may explain the Israelite victories, the subsequent with- 
drawal of Assyna may have afforded the occasion foi retaliation 
Those m Israel who remembered the previous war between 
^ Careful examination shows that no a prion distinction can 
be drawn between " tnistworthy " books of Kings and untrust- 
woi thy books "of Chronicles Although the latter have special late 
and unreliable features, they agree with the former in presenting the 
same general trend of past lustory The “ canonical * history in 
Kings 13 further embellished in Chronicles, but the gulf between them 
IS not so profound as that between the former and the under 
lying and half-suppressed historical traditions which can still be 
recognized (See also Palestine History ) 

^ Fur the former (2 Kings xil 17 seq) cf Hezekiah and Sen 
nachenb (xviu i3-i5)> 2md for the latter, cf Asa and Baasha 
(i Kings XV 18 20, above) 


Assyria and Damascus would resdize the recuperative power of 
the latter, and would perceive the danger of tne short-sighted 
pohey of Joash It is interesLng to find that Hadad-nirari 
claims tiibute from Tyre, bidon and Beth-Omri (Israel), also 
from Edom and Palastu (Philistia) There are no signs of an 
extensive coalition as in the days of Shalmaneser, Ammon is 
probably mcluded under Damascus, the position of Moab — 
which had freed itself from Jehoram of Israel — can hardly be 
calculated But the absence of Judah ls surprising Both 
Jehoash (of Judah) and his son Amaziah left behind them a great 
name, and the latter was comparable only to David (2 Kmgs 
xiv 3) He defeated Edom in the Valley of bait, and hence it 
IS conceivable that Amaziah’s kingdom extended over both Fdom 
and Philistia A vaunting challenge to Joash (of Israel) gave 
rise to one of the two fables that are preserved in the Old Testa- 
ment (Judg IX 8 sqq , see Abimelech) It was followed by 
a battle at Beth-shemesh, the scene would suggest that Philistia 
also was involved The result was the rout of Judah, the capture 
of Amaziah, the destruction of the northern wall of Jerusalem, the 
sacking of the Temple and palace, and the removal of hostages to 
Samaria (2 Kings xiv 12 sqq ) Only a few words are preserved, 
but the details, when carefully weight, are extremely significant 

1 his momentous event for the southern kingdom was scarcclv 
the outcome of a challenge to a tiial of strength , it was rather the 
sequel to a penod of smouldering jealousy and hostility 

The Judaean records have oliscured the history since the days of 
OmrTs dynast v, when Israel and Judah were as one, when they 
were moved by common aims aud uy a single reforming zeal, and 
only Israel s vengeance gives the measure of the injuries she had 
received That the Judaean compiler has not given lulhr informa 
tion IS not surprising the wonder is that he should hav^e given so 
much It IS one of those epoch making facts m the light of whicli 
the course of tlie history of the preceding and following years 
must l)e estimated It is taken, stiangely enough, from an Isiaehte 
source, hut the tone of the whole is quite dispassionate and objectiv c 
It needs little reflc'ction to perceive that ^hc position of Jinisalem 
and Judah was now haidly one of independence, and the conflicting 
chionological notices betray the attempt to maintain intact the tlread 
of Judaean histoiy So, on the one hand, the year of the disader 
sees the death of the Israelite king, and Amaziah survives for fiffttn 
years, while, on the other, twenty -seven years elapse between tin 
battle and the accession ot Uz/iah, the next king of Judah * 

Ihe impoitancc of the historical questions regarding elations 
between Damascus, Tsiael and Judah is ckai The defeat of Syria 
b> Joash (of Israel) Wtus not find The decisive Mctoiies were 
gained by JtTolioam (2) He save<i Israel from bting blotted out, 
and through hw succcssca the children of Israel dwelt in their tents 
a' of old (2 Kings xm 5, xiv 20 seq ) S/na must have rcsurae»l 
warfare with redoubled energy, and a state of affairs is picsup 
po‘>ed which can be pictur d with the help of nariAtncs that deal 
with similar historical situations In parlieular, the r>\erthrov\ 
of Israel as foreshadowed in i Kings xxii implies an Aramaean 
invasion (ef vv 17, 25), after a treaty (xx 35 sqq ), although this 
can scarcely bi justified by the events which followed the death of 
Ahao, in whose tunc they arc now' plicid 

For the understanding of these great wais between Syria and 
Israel (which tlie traditional clironology spreads o\er eighty years), 
for the significance of the crushing dt teats aud inspnimg victories, 
and for the alternations of despair ond hope, a careful study eff all 
the records of relitions between Israel and the north is at least 
instructive, and it is important lo remember that, although the 
present historical outlines are scanty and incomplete, some - if not 
all — of the xnalogons descriptions in tlitir present foim are cert nuly 
later tlian the second lialf 0/ the ytli cenluiy b c , th< penod m w hieli 
these great events falM 

13 Pohtical Development — Under Jeroboam (2) the borders 
of Israel were restored, and in this political revival the prophets 
again took part ' The defeat of Ben-hadad by the king of 

^ It 13 jxjssible that Hadad-niran's mscnplion icfcis to condition'? 
in the lattei part of his reign (812-783 b c ), when Judah apparently 
was no longer independent and when Jeroboam II was king of 
Israel The accession of tlie latter has been placed between 785 and 
782 It IS now known, also, that Ben hadad and a small coalitio j 
wore defeated by the king of Hamath , but the bcanng of this upon 
Israelite history is uncertain 

* Cf generally, r Sam iv , xxxi , 2 Sam 11 8 , i Kings xx , xxii , 

2 Kings VI 8-vii 20, also Judges v (sec Deborah) 

® Special mention la made of Jonah, a prophet of Zebulun in 
(north) Israel (2 Kmgs xiv 25) Nothing is known of him, unless 
the very late prophetical writing with the account of his visit to 
Nineveh rests upon some old tradition, which, however, can scarcely 
be lecovoied see Jonah) 
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Hamath and the quiescence of Assyria may have encouraged 
Israelite ambitions, but until more is known of the campaigns 
of Hadad-niran and of Shalmaneser III (against Damascus, 
77-^ Bc) the situation cannot be safely gauged Moab was 
piobably tributary, the position of Judah and Edom is involved 
with the chronological problems According to the Judaean 
annals, the “ people of Judah ” set Azariah (Uzziah) upon his 
father’s throne, and to his long reign of fifty-two years are 
ascribed conquests over Philistia and Edom, the fortification 01 
Jerusalem and the reorganization of the army As the relations 
with Israel are not specified, the sequel to Amaziah’s defeat is a 
matter for conjecture, although, when at the death of Jeroboam 
Israel hastened to its end amid anarchy and dissension, it is 
hardly likely that the southern kingdom was unmoved All 
that can be recognized from the biblical records, however, is 
the period of internal prosperity which Israel and Judah enjoyed 
under Jeroboam and Uzziah {qq v ) respectively 

It is difficult to trace the biblical history century by century 
as It reaches these last yefirs of bitter conflict and of renewed 
prosperity The northern kingdom at the height of its power 
included Judah, it extended its territory east of the Jordan 
towards the north and the south, and maintained close relations 
with Phoenicia and the Aramaean states It had a national 
history which left its impress upon the popular imagination, 
and sundry fragments of tradition reveal the pride which the 
patriot felt in the past An original close connexion is felt with 
the east of the Jordan and with Gilead, stories of invasion and 
conquest express themselves in varied forms In so far as 
internal wealth and luxury presuppose the control of the trade- 
routes, periodical alliances are implied in which Judah, willingly 
or unwillingly, was included But the Judaean records do not 
allow us to trace its independent history with confidence, and 
our estimate can scarcely base itself solely upon the accidental 
fulness or scantiness of political details In the subsequent 
disasters of Israel 15) we may perceive the growing supremacy 
of Judah, and the Assyrian inscriptions clearly indicate the 
dependence of Judaean politics upon its relations with Edom and 
Arab tribes on the south-east and with Philistia on the west 
Whatever had been the effect of the movement of the Purasati 
some centuries previously, the Philistines {t e the people of 
Philistia) are now found in possession of a mature organization, 
and the Assyrian evidence is of considerable value for an estimate 
of the stories of conflict and covenant, of hostility and friendship, 
which were current in south Palestine The extension of the 
term “ Judah ” (cf that of “ Israel ” and Samaria ”) is in- 
volved with the incorporation of non- Judaean elements The 
country for ten miles north of Jerusalem was the exposed and 
highly debateable distric t ascribed to the young ti ibe of Benjamin 
(the favourite “brother” of both Judah and Joseph, Gen 
XXX vii , xxxix sqq ), the border-line between the rival kingdoms 
oscillated, and consequently the political position of the smaller 
and half-desert Judaean state depended upon the attitude of its 
neighbours It is possible that tradition is right in supposing 
that “ Judah went down from his brethren ” (Gen xxxviii i, 

( f Judg 1 3) Its monarchy traced its origin to Hebron in 
the south, and its giowth is contemporary with a decline in 
Israel ( 5 ^ 7) It is at least probable that when Israel was supreme 
an independent Judah would centre around a more southerly 
site than Jerusalem It is naturally uncertain how far the 
traditions of David can be utilized, but they illustrate Judaean 
situations when they depict intrigues with Israelite officials, 
vassalage under Philistia, and friendly relations with Moab, or 
when they suggest how enmity between Israel and Ammon 
could be turned to useful account Tradition, in fact, is 
concentrated upon the rise of the Judaean dynasty under David, 
but there are significant periods before the nse of both Jehoash 
and Uzziah upon which the historical records maintain a 
perplexing silence 

The Hebrews of Israel and Judah were, political history apart, 
men of the same general stamp, with the same cult and custom, 
for the study of religion and social usages, therefore, they can 
be treated as a single people The institution of the monarchy 


was opposed to the simpler local forms of government, and a 
military r6gime had distinct disadvantages (cf iSam viii 11-18) 
The king stood at the head, as the coun of final appeal, and upon 
him and his officers depended the people’s welfare A more in- 
tricate social organization caused internal weakae«j, and Eastern 
history shows with what rapidity peoples who have become 
strong by discipline and moderation pass from the height of 
their glory into extreme corruption and disintegiation ^ This 
was Israel’s fate Opposition to social abuses and enmity 
towards religious mnovations aie regarded as the factors which 
led to the overthrow of Omri’s dynasty by Jehu, and when 
Israel seemed to be at the height of its glory under Jeroboam (2) 
warning voices again made themselves heard The two factors 
are inseparable, for m ancient times no sharp dividing-lme was 
drawn between religious and civic duties righteousness and 
equity, religious duty and national custom were one 

Elaborate legal enactments codified in Babylonia by the 20th 
century b c find stnking parallels m Hebrew, late Jewish (Talmudic), 
Syrian and Mahommedan law, 01 m the unwritten usages of all ages, 
for even where there were neither written laws nor duly instituted 
lawgivers, there was no lawlessness, since custom and belief were, 
and still are, almost inflexible Various collections are preserved 
m the Old I estament , they are attributed to the time of Moses the 
lawgiver, who stands at the beginning of Israelite national and 
religious history But many of the laws were quite unsuitable 
for the circumstances of his age, and the belief that a body of intricate 
and even contradictory legislation was imposed suddenly upoi a 
people newly emerged from bondage in Egypt raises insurmountable 
objections, and under estimates the fact that legal usage existed m 
the earliest stages of society, and therefore in pre-Mosaic times 
The more important question is the date of the laws in their present 
form and content Collections of laws are found in Deuteronomy 
and in exilic and post-exilic writings, groups of a relatively earhei 
type are preserved in Exod xxxiv 14-26, xx 23-xxiii , and (of an 
other stamp) in Lev xvii -xxvi (now in post exilic form) For a useful 
conspectus of details, see J E Carpenter and G Harford-Battersby 
Ihe Hexateuch (vol 1, appendix), C F Kent, Israels Laws and 
Legal Enactments (1907), and in general I Benrmger, articles 

Government," Family " and " Law and Justice," Ency Bib , and 
G B Gray, ' Law Literature," ib (the literary growth of legislation) 
Reference may also be made, for illustrative material, to W H 
Smith, Ktnshxp and Marriage, Religion of the Semites , to F Day, 
Social L^fe of the Hebrews , and, for some comparibon of customary 
usage in the Semitic field, to S A Cook, Laws of Moses and Code of 
Hammurabi 

14 Religion and the Prophets — The elements of the thought 
and religion of the Hebrews do not sever them from their 
neighbours , similar features of cult are met with elsewhere 
under different names Hebrew leligious institutions can be 
understood from the biblical evidence studied in the light of 
comparative religion, and without going afield to Babylonia, 
Assyria or Egypt, valuable dat?’ are fuinished by the cults of 
Phoenicia, Syria and Arabia, and these in turn can be illustrated 
from excavation and from modern custom Every religion has 
Its customary cult and ritual, its recognized times, places and 
persons for the observance Worship is simpler at the smaller 
shrines than at the more famous temples, and, as the rulers are 
the patrons of the religion and are brought into contact with 
the religious personnel, the character of the social organization 
leaves its maik upon those who hold religious and judicial func- 
tions alike The Hebrews shared the paradoxes of Orientals, 
and religious enthusiasm and ecstasy were prominent features 
Seers and prophets of all kinds ranged from those who were 
consulted for daily mundane affairs to those who revealed the 
oracles in times of stress, from those who haunted local holy 
sites to those high in royal favour, from the quiet domestic 
communities to the austere mountain recluse Among these 
were to be found the most sordid opportunism and the most 
heroic self-effacement, the crassest supernaturalism and — the 
loftiest conceptions of practical morality A development of 
ideals and a growth of spirituality can be traced which render 
the biblical writings with their series of prophecies a unique 

1 This IS philosophically handled by the Arabian historian Ibn 
Khaldfln, wnose Prolegomena is well worthy of attention, see De 
Slane, Not et extraits, vols xix -xxi , with Von Kremer's cnticisms 
in the SUz d, hais Akad of Vienna (vol xciii , 1879), cf also 
R Flint, History of the Philosophy of History, i 157 sqq 
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phenomenon ^ The prophets taught that the national exis- 
tence of the people was bound up with religious and social con- 
ditions, they were m a sense the politicians of the age, and to 
regard them simply as foretellers of the future is to limit their 
sphere unduly They took a keen interest in all the political 
vicissitudes of the Oriental world Men of all standards of 
integrity, they were exposed to external influences, but whether 
divided among themselves in their adherence to conflicting 
parties, or isolated in their fierce denunciation of contemporary 
abuses, they shared alike in the worship of Yahweh whose inspira- 
tion they claimed A recollection of the manifold forms which 
religious life and thought have taken in Christendom or in Islam, 
and the passions which are so easily engendered among opposing 
sects, will prevent a one-sided estimate of the religious stand- 
points which the writings betray, and to the recognition that 
thev represent lofty ideals it must be added that the great 
prophets, like all great thinkers, were in advance of their age 
The prophets are thoroughly Oriental figures, and the inter- 
pretation of their profound religious experiences requires a 
particular sympathy which is not inherent in Western minds 
Their writings are to be understood in the light of their age and of 
the conditions which gave birth to them With few exceptions 
they are preserved in fragmentary form, with additions and ad- 
justments which were necessary in order to make them applicable 
to later conditions When, as often, the great figures have been 
made the spokesmen of the thought of subsequent generations, 
the historical criticism of the prophecies becomes one of peculiar 
difficulty ^ According to the historical traditions it is precisely 
in the age of Jeroboam (2) and Uzziah that the first of the 
extant prophecies begin (see Amos and Hosea) Here it is 
enough to observe that the highly advanced doctrines of the dis- 
tinctive character of Yahweh, as ascribed to the 8th century b c , 
presuppose a foundation and development But the evidence 
does not allow us to trace the earlier progress of the ideas 
Yahwism presents itself under a variety of aspects, and the 
history of Israel’s relations to the God Yahweh (whose name is 
not necessarily of Israelite origin) can hardly be disentangled 
amid the complicated threads of the earlier history The view 
that the seeds of Yahwism were planted in the young Israelite 
nation in the days of the “ exodus ” conflicts with the belief that 
the worship of Yahweh began in the pre-Mosaic age Neverthe- 
less, it implies that religion passed into a new stage through 
the influence of Moses, and to this we find a relatively less com- 
plete analogy in the specific north Israelite traditions of the 
age of ] ehu The change from the dynasty of Omri to that of 
Jehu has been treated by several hands, and the writers, in their 
lecognition of the introduction of a new tendency, have obscured 
the fact that the cult of Yahweh had flourished even under such 
a king as Ahab While the influence of the great prophets 
Elijah and Elisha is clearly visible, it is instructive to find that 
the south, too, has its share in the inauguration of the new era 
At Horeb, the mount of God, was located the dramatic theophany 
which heralded to Elijah the advent of the sword, and Jehu’s 
supporter in his sanguinary measures belongs to the Rechabites, 
a sect whicli felt itself to be the true worshipping community 
of Yahweh and is closely associated with the Kenites, the kin 
of Moses It was at the holy well of Kadesh, in the sacred 
mounts of Sinai and Horeb, and in the field of Edom that the 
* Cf J G Frazer, AdomSy Attis, Osms (1907), p 67 “ Prophecy 

of the Hebrew type has not been Umited to Israel , it is indeed a 
phenomenon of almost world-wido occurrence, in many lands and 
in many ages the wild, whirling words of frenzied men and women 
have been accepted as the utterances of an in dwelling deity What 
docs distinguish Hebrew prophecy from all others is that the genius 
of a few members of the profession wrested this vulgar but powerful 
instrument from baser uses, and by wielding it in the interest of a 
high morality rendered a service of incalculable value to humanity 
That IS indeed the glory of Isiael " 

^ The use which was made in Apocalyptic literature of the tradi- 
tions of Moses, Isaiah and others finds its analogy within the Old 
Testament itself, cf the relation between the present late prophecies 
of Jonah and the unknown prophet of the time of Jeroboam (2) 
(see § 1 3, note 5) To condemn re taping or adaptation of this nature 
from a modern Western standpoint is to misunderstand entirely 
the Oriental mind and Oriental usage 


Yahweh of Moses was found, and scattered traces survive of a 
definite belief m the entrance into Palestine of a movement 
uncompromisingly devoted to the purer worship of Yahweh 
The course of the dynasty of Jehu — the reforms, the disastrous 
Aramaean wars, and, at length, Yahweh’s “ arrow of victory ” 
— constituted an epoch in the Israelite history, and it is regarded 
as such ® 

The problem of the history of Yahwism depends essentiallv upon 
the view adopted as to tlic date and 011^,111 of the biblical details 
and their validity for the various historical and rchgious conditions 
they presuppose Yahwism is a religion which appears upon a soil 
saturated with ideas and usages which find Ihiir parallel in extra 
biblical sources and in neighbouring lands the problem cannot 
be approached from modern preconceptions because there was much 
associated with the worship of Yahweh which only gradually came 
to be recognized as repugnant, and there was much in eailicr ages 
and in other lands which leflects an elevated and even complex 
religious philosophy In the south of the Sinaitic peninsula, remains 
have been found of an elaborate half Egyptian, half Semitic cultus 
(Peine, Researches in Sinaty xiu), and not only does Edom posscs*^ 
some reputation for" \ isdom," but, where this district is concerned, 
the old Arabian religion (whose histoiical connexion with Palestine 
is still imperfectly known) claims some attention The character- 
istic denunciations ol corruption and lifeless ritual in the writings 
of the prophets and the emphasis which is laid upon punty and 
simphcity of religious hfe are suggestive of the influence of tht 
nomadic spint rather than 01 an internal evolution on Palestinian 
soil Desert pastoral hfe does not necessarily imply any intellectual 
inferiority, and its n hgious conceptions, though susceptible of modi 
fication, are not artificially moulded through the influence of othtr 
civilizations Nomadic life is recognized by Arabian writers them 
selves as possessing a relative superionty, and its charactenstu 
punty of mannei and its reaction against corruption and luxurv 
are not incompatible with a warlike spirit If nomadism may bt 
recognized as one of the factors in the growth of Yahwism, there is 
something to be said for the hypot lu sis which associates it with the 
clans connected with the Levitcs (see E Mever, Israehten, pp 82 
sqq , B Luther, ib 13S) It is, however, obvious that the influ- 
ence due to immignints couid be, and doubtless was, exerted at 
more than one pciiod (see 18, 20, also Hebrew Religion, Pru-st) 

15 The Fall of the Israelite Monarchy — The prosperity ot 
Israel was its undoing The disorders that hastened its end find 
an analogy m the events of the more obscure period after the 
death of the earlier Jeroboam Only the briefest details are 
given Zechariah was slum after six months b> Shallum ben 
Jabesh in Ibleam, but the usurper fell a month late^ to Mtnahem 
{qv) who only after much bloodshed established his posi- 
tion Assyria again appeared upon the scene under Piglath- 
pileser IV (745- 728 b c ) ^ His approach was the signal for th( 
formation of a (oalition, which was overthrown in 738 Among 
those who paid tribute were Rasun (the biblical Rezin) of 
Damascus, Menahem of Samaria, the kings of Tyre, Byblos and 
Hamath and the queen of Aribi (Arabia, the Syrian desert) 
Israel was once more in league with Damascus and Phoenicia, 
and the biblical records must be rtad in the light of political 
history Judah was piobably holding aloof Its king, Uz/iah, 
was a leper in his latter days, and his son and regent, Jotham, 
claims notice for the circumstantial reference (2 Chron xxvii ,cf 
XXVI 8)tohis subjugation of Ammon — thenatural allies of Damas- 
cus — for three years Scarcely had Assyria withdrawn before 
Menahem lost his life in a conspiracy, and Pekah with the help 
of Gilead made himself king Ihe new^ movement was evidently 
anti-Assynan, and strenuous endeavouis were made to prc'^cnt 
a united front It is suggestive to find Judah the centre 
of attack ^ Rasun and Pekah directed their blows from the 
north Philistia threatened the west flank, and the Edomites 
who drove out the Judaeans from Elath (on the Gulf of 'Akaba) 
were no doubt only taking their part in the (oncerted action 
A more critical situation could scarcely be ?magincd The throne 
of David was then occupied by the young Ahaz, Jotham’s son 

* The condemnation passed upon the impttuous and fiery zeal 
of the adherents of the new movement (cf IIos i 4), hkc the remark- 
able vicissitudes in the traditions of Moses, Aaron and the Levitcs 
{qQV)y lepresents changing situations of real significance, whose true 
{flace in the history can with difficulty be recovered 

* Formerly thought to he the third of the name 

® Perhaps Judah had come to an understanding with liglath 
pileser (H M, Haydn, Journ Bib Lit xxviii 1909, PP 1S2 loo) , 
see Uzziah 
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In this crisis we meet with Isaiah ), one of the finest of 
Hebrew prophets The disorganized i>tdte of Egypt and the un- 
certain allegiance of the desert tnbes left Judah without direct 
aid, on the other hand, opposition to Assyria among the con- 
flicting interests of Palestine and Syna was rarely unanimous 
Either in the natural course of events — to preserve the unity of 
his empire — or influenced oy the rich presents of gold and silver 
with which Aim accompanied his appeal for help, liglath- 
pileser intervened with campaigns against Phiiistia (734 b c ) and 
Damascus (733-732) Israel was punished by the ravaging 
of the northern districts, and the king claims to have earned 
away the people of “ the house of Omri.” Pekah was slam and 
one Hoshea (‘qv) was recognized as his successor Assyrian 
officers were placed m the land and Judah thus gained its 
deli\ trance at the expense of Israel But the proud Israelites 
did not remain submissive for long , Damascus had indeed 
fallen, but neither Philistia nor Edom had yet been ctushed 
At i his stage a new problem becomes urgent A number of 
petty peoples, of whom little definite is known, fringed Palestine 
from the south of Judah and the Delta to the Syrian desert 
They belong to an area whit h merges itself m the west into Egypt, 
and Egypt m fact had a hereditary claim upon it Continued 
intercourse between Egypt, Gaza and north Arabia is natural 
m view of the trade-routes which connected them, and on several 
occasions joint action on the part of Edomites (with allied 
tnbes) and the Philistines is recorded, or may be inferred The 
part played by Egypt proper in the ensuing anti-Assyrian 
combinations is not clear 1> known, with a number of petty 
dynasts fomenting discontent and revolt, there was an absence 
of cohesK/n m that ancient empire previous to the rise of the 
Ethiopian dynasty Consequently the lefcrences to “ Egypt 
(Heb Mtp^aytm, Ass Musrt) sometimes suggest that the geo- 
giaphical term was really extended beyond the bounds of Egypt 
proper towards those districts where Egyptian influence or domi- 
nation was or had been recognized (see further Mizraim) 

When Israel begin to recover its prosperity and regained 
confidence, its policy halted between obedience to Assyria and 
reliance upon this ambiguous “ Egypt ” The situation is illus- 
traled m the writings of Hosea (qv) When at length 1 iglath- 
pileser died, in 727, the slumbering revolt became general, Israel 
refused the usual tribute to its overloid, and definitely threw m 
its lot with Egypt ” In due course Samaria was besieged 
lor three years by Shalmaneser IV The alliance with So 
(Seveh, Sibi) of Egypt,” upon whom hopes had been placed, 
proved futile, and the forebodings of keen-sighted piophets were 
justified Although no evidence is at hand, it is probable that 
Ahaz of Judah rendered service to Assyria by Keeping the allies 
in check, possible, also, that the former enemies of Jerusalem 
ha<l now been induced to turn against Samaria The actual 
capture of the Israelite capital is claimed by Sargon (722), who 
removed 27,290 of its inhabitants and fifty chariots Other 
peoples were introduced, officers were placed in charge, and the 
usual tribute re-imposed Another revolt was planned in 7 20 m 
which the province of Samaria joined with Hamath and Damas- 
cus, with the Plioeniaan Arpad and Sunura, and with Gaza and 
“ Egypt ” Two battles, one at Karkar m the north, another at 
Rapib (Raphia) on the border of Egypt, sufficed to quell the 
disturbance The desert peoples who paid tribute on this 
occasion still continued restless, and in 715 Sargon removed men 
of Tamfid, Ib&did, Marsiman, Hayapa, “ the remote Arabs of 
the desert,” and placed them m the land of Beth-Omri Sar- 
gon*s statement is significant for the internal history, but 
unfortunately the biblical historians take no further interest 
in the fortunes of the northern kingdom after the fall of Samaria, 
and see in Judah the sole survivor of the Israelite tnbes (see 
2 Kings xvii 7-23) Yet the situation in this neglected diStnet 
must continue to provoke mquiry 
16 Judah and Assyria —Amid these changes Judah was inti- 
mately connected with the south Palestinian peoples (see further 
Philistines) Aha? had recognized the sovereignty of Assyria 
and visited Tiglath-pileser at Damascus The Temple records 
describe the innovations he introduced on his return Under his 


son Hezekiah there were fresh disturbances m the southern states, 
and anti-Assyrian intrigues began to take a more definite shape 
among the Philistine cities. Ashdod openly revolted and found 
support m Moab, Edom, Judah,and the still ambiguous “ Egypt ” 
This step may possibly be connected with the attempt of Marduk 
(Merodach)-baladan m south Babylonia to lorm a league against 
Assyria (cf 2 Kings xx 12), at all events Aahnod fell after a three 
years* siege (711) and for a time tliere was peace But with the 
death of Slargon m 70*; there was another great outburst; 
practically the whole of Palestine and Syria was in arms, and 
the integrity of Sennacherib's empire was threatened In both 
Judah and Phdistia the anti-Assynan party was not without 
opposition, and those who adhered or favoured adherence to 
the great power were justified by tlie result The inevitable 
lack of cohesion among the petty states weakened the national 
cause At Sennachenb’s approach, Ashdod, Ammon, Moab and 
Edom submitted, Ekron, Ascalon, Lachish and Jerusalem held 
out strenuously The southern allies (with “ Egypt ”) w^re 
defeated at Eltekeh (Josh xix 44) Hezekiah was besieged 
and oompellcd to submit (701) The small kmgs who had 
remained faithful were rewarded by an extension of their terri- 
tories, and Ashdod, Ekron and Gaza were ennehed at Judah's 
expense These events are related in Sennacherib's inscription, 
the biblical rei'ords preserve their own traditions (see Hezekiah) 
If the impression left upon current thought can be estimated 
from certain of the utterances of the court-prophet Isaiah and 
the Judaean countryman Micah {q v ), the light which these 
thiow upon internal conditions must also be used to gauge the 
real extent of the religious changes ascribed to Hezekiah A 
brazen serpent, whose institution was attributed to Moses, had 
not hitherto been considered out of place m the cult, its destruc- 
tion was pel haps the king's most notable reform 

In the long reign of hes son Manaseeh later writers saw the 
death-blvnv to the Judaean kingdom Much is related of his 
wickedness and enmitv to the followers of Yahweh, but few 
political details have come down It is uncertain whether 
Sennacherib invaded Judah again shortly before his death, never- 
theless the land was practically under the control of Assyria 
Both Esar-haddon (68i~668) and Assur-bani-pal (668-^ 626) 
number among their tributaries lyre, Arnmon, Moab, Edom, 
As< alon, Gaza and Manasseh himself,^ and cuneiform dockets 
unearthed at Gezer suggest the pre«'ence of Assyrian garrisons 
there (and no doubt also elsewhere) to ensure allegiance The 
situation was conducive to the spread of foreign customs, and 
the condemnation passed upon Manasseh thus perhaps becomes 
more significant Precisely what form his worship took is a 
matter of conjecture, but it is possible that the religion must 
not be judged too strictly from the standpoint of the late com- 
piler, and that Manasseh merely assimilated the older Yahweh- 
woFohip to new Assyrian forms ^ Politics and religion, how- 
ever, were inseparable, and the supremacy of Assyria meant the 
supremacy of the Assyrian pantheon 

If Judah was compelled to take part in the Assyrian campaigns 
against Egypt, Arabia (the Syrian desert) and Tyre, this would 
only be m accordance with a vassal’s duty But when tradi^’ion 
preserves some recollet tion of an offence for which Manasseh was 
taken to Babylon to explain his conduct (2 Chron xxxiii ), also 
of the settling of foreign colonists in Samaria by Esar-haddon 
(Ezra iv 2), there is just a pos«;ibihty that Judah made some 
attempt to gam radepcndence According to Assur-bani-pal all 
the western lands were inflamed by the revolt of his brother 
Samas-sum-ukin What part Judah took in the Transjordanic 
disturbances, in which Moab fought invading Arabian tribes on 
behalf df Assyria, is unknown (see M oaB) Manasseh’s son Amon 
fell in a court intrigue and ** the people of the land,” alter avenging 
the murder, set up in his place the infant Josiah (637), The 
circumstances imply a regency, but the records are silent upon 

* The facf that these lists are of the kings of the " land Hatti ” 
■would suggest that the term “ Hittitc ** had been extended to 
Palestine 

* So K Budde, of Israel to Exile, pp 165-167 For an 
attempt to recover the character of the colts, see w En>t, Hebrder 
(Leipzig, 1906), pp 150 sqq 
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the tjutlook The absumption that the decay of Assyna awoke 
the national feelmg of independence is perhaps justified by those 
events which made the greatest impression upon the compiler, 
and an account is given of Josiah’s religious reforms, based upon 
a source apparently identical with that which described tJie woik 
of Jehoash In an age when the oppression and corruption of the 
ruling classes had been sucli that those who cherished the okl 
worship of Yahweh dared not confide in their most intimate com- 
panions (Mic vii 6), no social reform was possible, but now 
tlie yorung Josiah, the popular choice, was upon the throne A 
roll, It IS said, was found in the lemple, its contents struck 
tenor into the hearts of the priests and king, and it led to a 
solemn covenant Ixfore Yahweh to observe the provisions of the 
law-book which had been so opportunely recovered 

That the wnter (2 Kings xxu seq ) meant to describe the discovery 
of Deuteronomy is eNidenl from the events which followexl, and this 
identification of the roll, already made by Je^'orne, Chrysostom 
and others, has been substantiated by modem literary cnticism 
since Dc Wetto (1805) (Sec Deuteronomy, Josiah ) Some very 
intorestang parallels have been cited from Egyptian and Assyrian 
records where reUgious texts, said to liave been found m temples, 
or oracles from the distant past, ha\ e come to light at the \ cry time 
when the days were full ^ There is, however, no real proof for 
the traditional antiquity of Dcuterononi)’^ Ihe book forms a \ery 
aistmctivo landmark in the religious histoiy by reason of its attitude 
tu cult and ntual (see Hebrew Keligion § 7) In paiticulai 
it 13 ajiiied agunst the woiship at the numcious minoi sanctuaries 
and Inculc itt*s tht sole pre eminence of the one groat sanctuary — the 
Temple of Jerusalem 1 his cjentiahzation involved the removal of 
the local priests and a modifacatnn of ntual and legal oliservance 
Ihc fall of Samaria, Sennacherib's devastation of Judah, and the 
growth of Jerusalem as the capital, had tended to raise the position 
of the Temple, although Isiacl itself, as also Judah, had famous 
sanctuaries of its own From the standpoint of the popular religion, 
the removal of the local altars, like Hczckiah s destruction of the 
bia,zcn serpent, would be an act of desecration, an rcoiioclasni which 
can be partly appreciated from the sentiments of z Kings xviii 22, 
and partly also from the modem Wahhabite leformation fof the iqfh 
ccntur>0 details and success of the i-cforms, wnen viewojd 

in the light of the testimony of contemporary prophets, are uncor- 
iam. The book of Deuteronomy ciystalhzcs a doctrine, it is the 
codification of teaching which Du*supposes a carefully prepared soil 
1 he account of Josiah's work, like that of Hezekiali, is written by one 
of the Deuteionomic school that is to say, the writer describes the 
promulgation of the teaching under which he lives It is part of 
the scheme which runs through the book of Kings, and its Apparent 
object IS to show that the 1 ciiiplc planned by Dav id and founded by 
Solomon ultimately gamed its true position as the only sanctuary 
of Yahweh to which his worshippcis should repair Accordingly, 
in handling Josiah's successors the writir no longer refers to the 
high places But if Josiah earned out the reforms ascribed to him 
they wei© of no lasting clfect Ihis is conclusively shown by tne 
writings of Jereituah (xxv 3-7, xxxvi 2 seq ) and Ezekiel Josiah 
liimself IS praised foi his justice, but faithless Judah is insincere 
(Jer lii 10), and those who claim to possess Yahwch’s law are 
denounced (vm 8) If Israel could appear to be bettei than Judah 
(ill II, Ezek XVI , xxm ), the religious revival was a practical failure, 
and it was not until a century liter th*it the opportunity again came 
to put anv new teaching into eltect (§ 20) On the other hand, 
the book of Deuteronomy hao a characteiistic sociahieligious side, 
its humanity, philaothiopy and charity are the distinctive features 
of its laws, and Josiah s reputation (Jci xxii 15 seq) and the 
eiicumstanccs m which he was chosen king may suggest that 
he, like Jehoash (2 Kings xi 17 cl vxiii 3), liad entered into a 
reciprocal covenant with a people who, as MicalTs writings would 
indicate, had suffered gnevous oppression and misery ^ 

17 The Fall of the Judaean Monarchy — In Josiah’s reign a 
new era was beginning m the history of the world Assyria was 
rapidly decaying and Egypt had recovered from the blows of 
Assirr-bani-pal (to which the Hebrew prophet Nahum alludes, 
111 8 10) Psammetichus (Psamtek) I , one of the ablest of 
Egyptian rulers for many centuries, threw off the Assyrian yoke 

^ Sec G Masporo, Gesch d morgenldnd Vvlket (1877), p 446, 
E Navilli, Proc 80c Bibl Archaeol (1907), pp 232 sqq , and T K 
Cheyne, Deuxne and Fall of Judah (1908), p X 3 » with references 
{The genumeness of such discoveries is naturally a matter for his 
toncal criticism to deade Thus the discovery of Nuhia’s laws in 
Rome (Livy xl 29) , upon which undue weight has sometimes been 
laid (sec Klostermann, Der Pentateuch^ I9d6, pp 155 sqq ), was not 
accepted as genuine by the senate (who Kacf the laws destroyed), 
and probably not by Pliny himself. Only the later antiquaries 
clung to the belief m their trustworthmess •*- {Communtcaiea )] 

^ Botii kings came to the throne after a consptmey aimed at 
existing abuses, and other parallels can be found (see Kings) 


with the help of troops from Asia Minor and employed these to 
guard his eastern frontiers at Defneh He also revived the old 
trading-oormcxions between Egypt and Phoenicia A Chaldean 
pnnoe, Nabopolassar, set himself up in Babylonia, and Assyria 
was oompelled to invoke the aid of the Askuza It was perhaps 
after this that an inroad of Scythians {qv) oex^urred (r 626 b r ), 
if It did not actually touch ludah, the advent of the people of 
the north appears to have caused great alarm (Jer iv~vi 
Zephaniah) Bethshean m Samana has perhaps preserved in it', 
later (though temporary) name ^cythopolis an echo of tlie inver- 
sion ^ Later, Nccho, son of Psammetichus, proposed to add 
to Egypt some of the Assyrian provinces, and marched through 
Palestine Josiah at once interposed , it is uncertain whether, in 
spite of the power of Egypt, he had hopet> of extending his king- 
dom, or whether the famous reformer was, like Manasseh, a vassal 
of Assyria 1 he book of Kings gives the standpoint of a later 
Judaean writer, but josiah’s authority over a much larger area 
than Judah alone is suggested by xxm 19 (part of an addition), 
and by the referenr es to the border at Riblah m Kzek vi 14, 
X! 10 seq He was slam at Megiddo in 608, and Egypt, as m the 
long-distant past, again held Palestine and Syria The Judaeans 
made Jehoaha7(or Shallum)then king, but the Pharaoh banished 
him to Egypt three months later and appointed his brother 
Jehoiakim Shortly afterwards Nineveh fell, and with it the 
empire which had ciominated the fortunes of Palestine for o\ cr 
two certunes (see ^ 10) Nabonidus (Nabunaid) king of Bab>- 
lonia (5s6Bt)saw ui the disaster the vengeance of the gods for 
the sacrilege ot Sennacherib, the Hebrew prophets, for their 
part, exult^ over Yahweh’s far-reaching judgment The newly 
formed Chaldean power at once recognized in Necho a dangerous 
rival and Nabopolassar sent his son Nebuchadrezzar, who over- 
threw the Egyptian forces at C archemish (605) The battle was 
the turning-point of the age, and with it the succession of the new 
Chaldean or Babylonian kingdom was assuitd But the relations 
between Egypt and Judah were not bioken off Iht course 
of events is not ( lear, but Jthmakim (^ v ) at all events was in- 
clined to rely upon Egypt He died just as Nebuc hadrezzar, 
seeing his warningo disregarded, was preparing to lay siege to 
Jerusalem His young son Jehoiachm surrendered after a 
three months’ reign, with his mother and the court, tliey were 
taken away to Balylonia, together with a number of the artisan 
class (596) Jehoiakim’s brother, Mattaniah or Zedekiab, was 
set 111 his place under an oath of allegiance, which he Vjrokc, pre- 
ferring Hophra the new king of Egypt, A few years later the 
second siege took place It began on the tenth day of the tenth 
month, January 587 The looked-for intervention of Egypt w as 
unavailing, although a tempoiary raising of the siege inspired wild 
hopes Desertion, pestilence and famine added to the usual 
horrors of a siege, and at length on the ninth day of the fourth 
month 586, a breach was made m the walls Zedckiali ffed 
towards the Jordan valley but was seized and taken to Nebuchad 
rezzai at Riblah (45 m south of Hamath) His sons were slam 
before his eyes, and he himself was blinded and earned off to 
Babylon after a reign of eleven years The Babylonian Nebiizar- 
adan was sent to take vengeance upon the rebellious city, and 
on the seventh day of the fifth month 586 B c Jerusalem was 
destroyed The Temple, palace and city buildings were burned, 
the walls broken down, the chief priest Seraiah, the second priest 
Zephaniah, and other leaders were put to death, and a large body 
of people was again (arried away Ihe disaster became the 
great epoch-making event for Jewi<;h history and literature 
Throughout these stormy years the prophet Jeremiah (^ i; ) had 
realized that Judah’s only hope lay in submission to Babylonia 
Stigmatized as a traitor, scorned and even imprisoned, he had not 
ceased to utter his warnings to deaf ears, although Z^dekiah 
himself was J^erhaps open to persuasion Now the penalty had 
been paid, and the Babylonians, Whose policy was less destructive 
than that of Assyria, contented themselves with appointing as 
governor a certain Gedahah The new centre was Mizpah, a 
commanding eminence and sanctuary, about 5 m N W of 
Jerusalem, and here Gedahah issued an appeal to the people to 
* But see N Schmidt, Endy Btbty “ Scythians," ^ 1 
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be loyal to Babylonia and to resume their former peaceful occu- 
pations The land had not been devastated, and many gladly 
returned from their hiding-places m Moab, Edom and Ammon 
But discontented survivors of the royal family under Ishmael 
intrigued with Baalis, king of Ammon The plot resulted in 
the murder of Gedahah and an unsuccessful attempt to carry off 
various princesses and officials who had been left in the governor's 
care This new confusion and a natural fear of Babylonia’s 
vengeance led many to feel that their only safety lay m flight to 
Egypt, and, although warned by Jeremiah that even there the 
sword would find them, they fled south and took refuge in 
Tahpanhes (Daphnae, qv)y afterwards forming small settle- 
ments in other parts of Egypt But the thread of the history 
is broken, and apart from an allusion to the favour shown to 
the captive Jehoiachm (with which the books of Jeremiah and 
Kmgs conclude), there is a gap in the records, and subsequent 
events are viewed from a new standpoint 20) 

The last few years of the Judaean kingdom present several difiicult 
problems 

(a) 1 hat there was some fluctuation of tradition is evident in the 
case of Jehoiakim, with whose quiet ena (2 Kings xxiv 0 [see also 
Lucian], 2 Chron xxxvi 8 [Scptuagint]) contrast the fate fore 
shadowed in Jer xxii 18 seq , xxxvi 30 (cf Jos Ant x 6 , 2 seq) 
The tradition of his captivity (2 Chron xxxvi 6, Dan 1 2) has 
apparently confused him with Jehoiachm, and the latter's reign is 
so brief that some overlapping is conceivable Moreover, the 
prophecy in Jer xxxiv 5 that Zedckiah would die m peace is not 
Dorna out hy the history, nor does Josiah's fate agree with the 
promise in 2 Kings xxii 20 There is also an evident relation between 
the pairs Jehoahaz and Jehoiakim, Jehoiachm and Zedckiah 
{e g length of reigns), and the difliculty felt in regard to the second 
and third is obvious in the attempts of the Jewish historian Josephus 
to provide a compromise The contemporary prophecies asenbed 
to Jeremiah and Ezekiel requiie careful examination in this con- 
nexion, partly as regards their traditional background (especially 
the headings and setting), and partly for their contents, the details of 
which sometimes do not admit of a literal interpretation in accor 
dance with our present histoncal material (cf Ezek xix 3-9, where 
the two brothers earned off to Egypt and Babylon respectively would 
seem to be Jehoahaz and Ins nephew Jeho achin) 

(b) borne fluctuation is obvious in the number, dates and extent 
of the deportations Jer la 28-30 gives a total of 4O00 persons, 
in contrast to 2 Kings XXIV 14, 16 (the numbers are not inclusive), 
and reckons three deportations m the 7th (? 17th), i8th and 23rd 
years of Nebuchadrezzar Only the second is speciiicaliy said to be 
from Jerusalem (the remaining are of Judaeans), and the last has 
been plausibly connected with the murder of Gcdaliah, an interval 
of five years being assumed For this twenty third year Josephus 
{Ant x 9, 7) gives an invasion of Egypt and an attack upon Ammon, 
Moab and Palestine (see Nfbuchadrezzar) 

(c) 1 hat the exile lasted seventy years (=* from 586 b c to the com- 
pletion of the second temple) is the view of the canonical history 
(2 Chron xxxvi 21, Jer xxv ii, xxix 10, Zech 1 12, cf Tyro, 
Isa xxm 15), but it IS usually reckoned from the first deportation, 
which was looked upon as of greater significance than the second 
(Jer XXIV XXIX ), and it may be a round number Another difficulty 
is the interpretation of the 40 years in Ezek iv 6 (cf Egypt, xxix ii), 
and the 390 in v 5 (Septuagint 150 or 190, 130 m Jos x 9, 7 end) 
A penod of fifty years is allowed by the chronological scheme 
(i Kings vi I, cf Jos c Ap 1 21), and the late book of Baruch (vi 3) 
even speaks of seven generations Varying chronological schemes 
may have been current and some weight must be laid upon the 
remarkable vagueness of the historical mformation in later 
writings (see DanieiJ 

(d) The attitude of tne neighbouring peoples constitutes another seri 
ous problem (cf 2 Kings xxiv 2 and 2 Chron xxxvi 5, where Lucian's 
recension and the Scptuagint respectively add the Samantans f), in 
view of the circumstances of Geaaliah's appointment (Jer xl ii, see 
above) as contrasted with the frequent prophecies a^inst Ammon, 
Moab and Edom which seem to be contemporary (see Edom , Moab) 

(e) Finally, the recurrence of similar histoncal situations in J udaean 
history must be considered The period under review, with its rela- 
tions between Judah and Egypt, can be illustrated by prx^hecies 
asenbed to a similar situation in the time of Hezekiah nut the 
destruction of Jerusalem is not quite unique, and somewhat later 
we meet with indirect evidence for at least one similar disaster upon 
which the records are silent There are a number of apparently 
related passages which, however, on internal grounds, are unsuitable 
to the present period, and when they show independent signs of a 
later date (in their present form), there is a very strong probabihty 
that they refer to such subsequent disasters The scantiness of 
histoncal tradition makes a final solution impossible, but the study 
of these years has an important beanng on the history of the later 
Judaean state, which has been characteristically treated from the 
standpoint of exiles who returned from Babylonia and regard them 


selves as the kernel of “ Israel " From tins point of view, the 
desire to mtensify the denudation of Palestine and the fate of its 
remnant, and to look to the Babylonian exiles for the future, can 
probably be recognized in the writings attributed to contemporary 
prophets ‘ 

18 Internal Conditions and the Exile — Many of the exiles 
accepted their lot and settled down in Babylonia (cf Jer xxix 
4“7), Jewish colonies, too, were being founded in Egypt The 
agriculturists and herdsmen who had been left in Palestine 
formed, as always, the staple population, and it is impossible to 
imagine either Judah or Israel as denuded of its inhabitants 
The down-trodden peasants were left in peace to divide the land 
among them, and new conditions arose as they took over the 
ownerless estates But the old continuity was not entirely 
broken, there was a return to earlier conditions, and life moved 
more freely in its wonted channels The fall of the monarchy 
involved a reversion to a pre-monarchical state It had scarcely 
been otherwise in Israel The Israelites who had been carried 
off by the Assyrians were also removed from the cult of the land 
(cf I bam XXVI 19, Ruth 1 15 seq ) It is possible that some had 
escaped by taking timely refuge among their brethren in Judah, 
indeed, if national tradition availed, there were doubtless times 
when Judah cast its eye upon the land with which it had been 
so intimately connected It would certainly be unwise to draw a 
sharp boundary line between the two districts, kings of Judah 
could be tempted to restore the kingdom of their traditional 
founder, or Assyria might be complaisant towards a faithful 
Judaean vassal The chaiacter of the Assyrian domination over 
Israel must not be misunderstood, the regular payment of 
tribute and the provision of troops were the mam requirements, 
and the position of the masses underwent little change if an 
Assyrian governor took the place of an unpopular native ruler 
The two sections of the Hebrews who had had so much in 
common were scarcely severed by a border-line only a few miles 
to the north of Jerusalem But Israel after the fall of Samaria 
IS artificially excluded from the Judaean horizon, and lies as a 
foreign land, although Judah itself had suffered from the intru- 
sion of foreigners m the preceding centuries of war and turmoil, 
and strangers had settled m her midst, had formed part of thi 
royal guard, or had even served as janissaries (^ end) 

Samaria had experienced several changes in its original 
population,^ and an instructive story tells how the colonists, 
m their ignorance of the religion of their new home, incurred the 
divine wrath Cujus regio ejus religio — settlement upon a new 
soil involved dependence upon its god, and accordingly priests 
were sent to instruct the Samaritans in the fear of Yahweh 
Thenceforth they continued the worship of the Israelite Yahweh 
along with their own native cults (2 Kings xvii 24-28, 33) 
Their descendants claimed participation in the privileges of 
the Judaeans (cf Jer xh 5), and must have identified themselves 
with the old stock (Ezra iv 2) Whatever recollection they 
preserved of their origin and of the circumstances of their entry 
would be retold from a new standpoint, the ethnological tradi- 
tions would gain a new meaning, the assimilation would in 
time become complete In view of subsequent events it would 
be difficult to find a more interesting subject of inquiry than 
the internal religious and sociological conditions in Samaria at 
this age 

To the prophets the religious position was lower in Judah 
than in Samaria, whose iniquities were less gnevous (Jer 111 
II seq, xxiii II sqq , Ezek xvi 51) The greater prevalence 
of heathen elements in Jerusalem, as detailed in the reforms of 
Josiah or in the writings of the prophets (cf Ezek viii ), would 

‘ So also one can now compare the estimate taken of the Jews m 
Egypt m Jer xhv with the actual religious conditions which are 
known to nave prevailed later at Elephantine, where a small Jewish 
colony worshipped Yahu (Yahweh) at their own temple (see E 
Sachau, “ Drei aram Papyrusurkunde," m the Abhandlungen of 
the Prussian Academy, Berlin, 1907) 

2 Sargon had removed Babylomans mto the land of Hatti (Syria 
and Palestine), and in 715 b c among the colonists were tnbes appar- 
ently of desert origin (Tamud, Hayapa, &c ), other settlements are 
asenbed to Esar haddon and perhaps Assur l^ni pal (Ezraiv 2, zo) 
See for the evidence, A E Cowley, Ency Bib col 4257, J A 
Montgomery, The Samaritans^ pp 46-57 (Philadelphia, 1907) 
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at least suggest that the destruction of the state was not entirely 
a disaster To this catastrophe may be due the fragmentary 
character of old Judaean historical traditions Moreover, the 
land was purified when it became divorced from the practices 
of a luxurious court and lost many of its worst inhabitants 
In Israel as in Judah the political disasters not only meant 
a shiftmg of population, they also brought into prominence 
the old popular and non-official religion, the character 
of which IS not to be condemned because of the attitude of 
lofty prophets in advance of their age When there were sects 
like the Rechabites (Jer xxxv ), when the Judaean fields could 
produce a Micah or a Zephaniah, and when Israel no doubt 
had men who inherited the spirit of a Hosea, the nature of the 
underlving conditions can be more justly appreciated The 
writings of the prophets were chenshed, not only in the un- 
favourable atmosphere of courts (see Jer xxxvi , 21 sqq ), but 
also in the circles of their followers (Isa viii 16) In the quiet 
smaller sanctuaries the old-time beliefs were maintained, and the 
priests, often perhaps of the older native stock (cf 2 Kings 
xvii 28 and above), were the recognized guardians of the reli- 
gious cults The old stories of earlier days encircle places which, 
though denounced for their corruption, were not legarded as 
illegitimate, and in the form in which the dim traditions of the 
past are now preserved they reveal an attempt to purify popular 
belief and thought In the domestic circles of prophetic 
communities the part played by their great heads in history 
did not suffer in the telling, and it is probable that some part 
at least of the extant history of the Israelite kingdom passed 
through the hands of men whose interest lay in the pre-eminence 
of their seers and their beneficent deeds on behalf of these small 
communities This interest and the popular tone of the history 
may be ( ombined with the fact that the literature does not take 
us into the midst of that world of activity in which the events 
unfolded themselves 

Although the records preserve complete silence upon the penod 
now under review, it is necessary to free oneself from the narrow out- 
look of the later Judaean compilers It is a gratuitous assumption 
that the history of (north) Israel ceased with the fall of Samaria or 
that Judah then took ovei Israelite literature and inhented the old 
Israelite spirit the question of the preservation of earlier writings 
IS of historical impoi lance It is true that the situation in Israel 
or Samaria continues obscure, but a careful study of literary pro- 
ductions, evidently not eailicr than the 7th century b c , reveals a 
j articular loftiness of conception and a tendency which finds its 
] a allels in Hosea and approximates the peculiar characteristics 
of the Deuteronomic school of thought But the history which the 
Judaean writers have handed down is influenced by the later hostility 
between Judah and Samaria The traditional bond between the 
north and south which nothing could efface (cf Jos Ant xi 8, 0) has 
been c irned back to the earliest ages, yet the present period, after 
the age of rival kmgdoms, Judah and Israel an<l before the founda 
tion of Judaism, is that m which the historical background for the 
inclusion of Judah among the “sons" of Isriel is equally suit 
‘iblc (§§ 5, 20, end) The circumstances favoured a closer alliance 
between the people of Palestine, and a greater prominence of the 
old holy places (Hebron, Bethel, Shechem, A,c ), of which the ruined 
Jerusalem would not be one, and the existing condition of Judah 
and Israel from internal and non political points of view — not their 
condition in the pre-monarchical ages — is the more crucial problem 
in biblical historv ^ 

19 Persian Period ^ — The (ourse of events from the middle 
of the 6th century b c to the close of the Persian penod is 
lamentably obscure, although much indirect evidence indicates 
that this age holds the key to the growth of written biblical 
history It was an age of literary activity which manifested 
itself, not in contemporary historical records — only a few of 
which have survived — but rather in the special treatment of 
previously existing sourees The problems are of unusual 

’ The growing recognition that the land was not depopulated after 
586 IS of fundamental signihcance for the criticism of exilic " 
and " post-exilic " histoiy G A Smith thus sums up a dis- 
cussion of the extent of the deportations " A large majority 
of the Jewish people remained on the land ITiis conclusion may 
startle us with our generally received notions of the whole nation as 
exiled But there are facts which support it " {Jerusalem, 11 268) 

^ On the place of Palestine in Persian history see Persia History, 
ancient, especially § 5 11 , also Artaxerxes , Cambyses , Cyrus , 
Darius, &c 


intricacy and additional light is needed from external evidence 
It will be convenient to turn to this first Scarcely 40 years 
after the destruction of Jerusalem, a new power appeared m the 
east in the person of Cyrus the Great Babylon speedily fell 
(539 B c ) and a fresh era opened To the petty states this meant 
only a change of masters , they now became part of one ot the 
largest empires of antiquity The prophets who had marked 
in the past the advent of Assyrians and Chaldeans now fixed 
their eyes upon the advance of Cyrus, confident that the fall 
of Babylon would bring the restoration of their fortunes Cyrus 
was hailed as the divinely appointed saviour, the anointed one 
of Yahweh The poetic imagery in which the prophets clothed 
the doom of Babylon, like the romantic account of Herodotus 
(1 191), falls short of the simple contemporary account of Cyrus 
himself He did not fulfil the detailed predictions, and the 
events did not reach the ideals of Hebrew writers , but these 
anticipations may have influenc ed the form which the Jewish 
traditions subsequently took Nevertheless, if Cynis was not 
originally a Persian and was not a worshipper of Yahweh 
(Isa xli 25), he was at least tolerant towards subject races and 
their religions, and the persistent traditions unmistakably point 
to the honour in whic h his memory was held 1 hroughout the 
Persian supremacy Palestine was necessarily influenced by 
the course of events in Phoenicia and Egypt (with which 
intercourse was continual) and some light may thus he in- 
dircc tly thrown on its otherwise obscure political history Ihus, 
when Cambyses, the son of Cyrus, mide his great expedition 
against Egypt, with the fleets of Phoenicia and C>prus and 
with the camels of the Arabians, it is highly probable that 
Palestine itself was concerned Also, the revolt which broke 
out in the Persian provinc es at this juncture may have extended 
to Palestine, although the usurper Darius encountered his most 
serious oppositicm in the north and north-east of his empire An 
outburst of Jewish religious feeling is dated in the second year 
of Darius {^26), but whether Judah was making a bold bid for 
independence or had received special favour for abstaining 
from the above revolts, external evidence alone can decide 
Towards the close of the reign of Darius there was a fresh revolt 
in Egypt, it was quelled by Xerxes (485-465), who did not 
imitate the religious tolerance of his predecessors Artaxerxes I 
Longimanus (465-425), attracts attention because the famous 
Jewish reformers Ezra and Nehemiah flourished under a king 
of this name Other revolts occurred in Egypt, and for these 
and also for the rebellion of the Persian satrap Megab} 70 s 
{c 448-447), independent evidence for the position of Judah is 
needed, since a catastrophe apparently befell the unfortunate 
state before Nehemiah appears upon the scene Little is known 
of the mild and indolent Artaxerxes II Mntmon (404-359) 
With the growing weakness of the Persian empire Egypt reas- 
serted its independence foi a time In the reign of Artaxerxes III 
Ochus (359-338), Egypt, Phoenicia and Cyprus were in revolt, 
the rising was c|uelled without mercy, and the details of 
the vengeance are valuable for the possible fate of Palestine 
Itself The Jewish historian Josephus {Ant xi 7) records 
the enslavement of the Jews, the pollution of the Temple by a 
certain Bagoses (see Bagoas), and a seven years’ punishment 
Other late sources narrate the destruction of Jericho and a 
deportation of the Jews to Babylonia and to Hyrcama (on the 
Caspian Sea) The evidence for the catastrophes undei 
Artaxerxes I and III (see Artaxerxes), exclusively contained 
in biblical and in external tradition respectively, is of particular 
importance, since several biblical passages refer to disasters 
similar to those of 586 but presuppose different conditions and are 
apparently of later origin The murder of Artaxerxes III b) 

® The evidence for Artaxeixes III , accepted by Ewald and others 
(see W R Smith, Old Testament in Jewish Church, p 438 stq , W 
Jucieich, Kleinasiat Stud, p 170, 1 K Cheyne, Ency Bib col 
2202, h C Kent, //is/ [1899], pp 230 sqtj ), has however been qiies 
tioncd by Willnch, Judatca, 35-39 (see Cheyne, Ency Bib col 
3941) Ihe account of Josephus (above) raises several difficulties, 
especially the identity of Bagoses It has been supposed that he has 
placed the record too late, and that this Bagoses is the Judaean 
governor who flourished about 408 b c (See p 286, n 3 ) 
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Bagoses gave a set-back to the revival of the Persian Empire 
Under Darius Codomannus (336-530) the advancing Greek 
power brought matters to a head, and at the battle of Issus 
in 333 Alexander settled its fate The overthrow of Tyre 
and Gaza secured the possession of the coast and the Jewish 
state entered upon the Greek period (See ^ 25 ) 

During these two ccn tunes the Jews in Palestine had been only 
one of an aggregate of subject peoples enjo^nng internal freedom 
provided in return for a regular tribute They lived in comparative 
quietude, although Herodotus knows the Palestinian coast he docs 
not mention the Jews Ihe eaiher Persian kings acknowledged 
the various religions of the petty peoples , they were also patrons of 
their temples and would take care to preserve an ancient right of 
asylum or the pnvileges of long-established cults ' Cyrus on enter- 
ing Babylon had even restored the gods to the cities to which they 
belonged ^ Consequently much interest attaches to the evidence 
which illustrates the environment of the Jews during this penod 
Those who had been scattered from Palestine lived in small colonies, 
sometimes mmgling and intermarrying with the natives, sonietunes 
strictly preserving their own individuality Some took root m the 
strange lands, and, as later popular stones indicate, e\ idcntly reached 
high positions, others, retaining a more vivid tradition of the land 
of their fathers, cherished the ideal of a restored J erusalem Excava- 
tion at Nippur {q v ) in Babylonia has brought to light numerous 
contract tablets of Ihe 5lh century u c with Hebrew proper names 
(Haggai, Hananij Gcdaliah, &c ) Papyri from Elephantine m 
Upper Egypt, of the same age, pioceed from Jewish families 
who carry on a flourishing business, live among Egyptians and 
Persians, and take their oaths m courts of law in the name of the god 
' Yahu," the ' God of Heaven, whose temple dated from the last 
Egyptian kings Indeed, it was claimed that Cambyses had left 
the sanctuary unharmed but had destroyed the temples of the 
Egyptians In Elephantine, as in Nippur, the legal usages show 
that similar elements of Babylonio-Assyrian culture prc\^ailed, and 
the evidence from two such widely separated fields is instructive 
for conditions in l^alestinc itself * 

20 The Restoration of Judah — The biblical history for the 
Persian period is contained m a new source — ^the books of 
Ezra and Nehemiah, whose standpoint and period are that of 
Chronicles, with which they are closely joined After a brief 
description of the fall of Jerusalem the “ seventy years of 
the exile are passed over, and we are plunged into a history of 
the return (2 C hron xxxvi , Ezra 1 ) Although Palestine had not 
been depopulated, and many of the exiled Jews remained m 
Persia, the standpoint is that of those who returned from 
Babylon Settled in and around Jerusalem, they look upon 
tfiemselves as the sole community, the true Israel, even as it was 
believed that once before Israel entered and developed inde- 
pendently in the land of its ancestors They look back from the 
age when half-suppressed hostility with ^maria had broken 
out, and when an exclusive Judaism had been formed The 
interest of the writers is as usual in the rehgif>us history, they 
were indifferent to, or perhaps rather ignorant of, the strict 
order of events Their narratives can be partially supplemented 
from other sources (Haggai , Zechariah 1 -viu , Isa xl -Ixvi , 
Malachr), but a consecutive sketch is impossible^ 

^ Thus a decree of Darius I takes the part of hxs subjects against 
the excessive zeal of the official Gadatas, and grants freedom of 
taxation and exemption from forced labour to those connected with a 
temple of -^ollo in Asia Minor {BulleUn de correspondance hellimqtte, 
xiii 529, K Meyer, Enistehung des Judenthums^ p 19 seq , cf id 
I orschungen, 11 497) 

* In addition to this, the Egyptian story of the pnest Uza hor 

at the court of Cambyses and Danus reflects a ix)hcy of rehgious 
tolerance which illustrates the biblical account of Ezra and Nehemiah 
(Bv^sch, A eg pp 784 sqq , see Choyne,./eir Rehg Ltfe after 

the Extie, wp 4<^-43)* 

From T6ma in north Arabia, also, there is monumental evidence 
of the 5th century u c for Babylonian and Assyrian influence upon 
the language, cult and art For Nippur, see Boi? Pxped of Vmv of 
PennsylvoHta, series A, vol ix (1898)^ by H V Hilprecht, for 
Elephantine, the Mond papyri, A H Sayce and A E Cowley, 
Arxmaec Pspvn Discovert at Assuan (1906), and those cited above 
(p 282, n 1) For the Jewish colonies m general, see H Guthe, Ency 
Bib , art “ Dispersion " (with references) , also below, § 25 sqq 

* See Ezra and Nehemiah with bibliographical references, 
also T K Cheyne, Introd to Isaiah (1895), Religious Ltfe 
after the Ejttle (189®) > E Selim, Stud m Entstehungagesch d 
Getftetnde (t9()i), R H Kennett m Swete’s Cambridge Btbltcal 
Epgays (pp 92 sqq), G John, Bncher Esrau Nekemfa (1909), 
and C C Torrey, Ezra Studies (1910) 


In <561 B c the captive Judaean king, Jehoiachin, had received 
special marks of favour from Nebuchadrezzar’s son Amil- 
marduk So little is known of this act of recognition that 
Its significance can only be conjectured, A httle later Tyre 
received as its king Merbaal (555-552), who had been fetched 
from Babylonia Babylonia was politically unsettled, the repre- 
sentative of the Davidic dynasty had descendants, if Babylon 
was assured of the allegiance of Judah further acts of clemency 
may well have followed But the later recension of Judaean 
history — our sole source — entirely ignores the elevation of 
Jehoiachin (2 Kings x\v 27 sqq , Jer lu 31-34), and proceeds 
at once to the first year of Cyrus, who proclaims as his divine 
mission the rebuilding of the Temple (538) The Judaean 
Sheshbazzar (a corruption of some Babylonian name) brought 
back the Temple vessels which Nebucliadrezzar had carried 
away and prepared to undertake the work at the expense of 
the royal purse An immense body of exiles is said to have 
returned at this time to Jerusalem under Zerubbabel, who was 
of Davidic descent, and the priest Jeshua or Joshua, the 
grandson of the murdered Seraiali (Ezra i -111 , v 13--V1 ^) 
When these refused the proffered help of the people of Samaria, 
men of the same faith as themselves (iv 2), then troubles began, 
and the Samaritans retaliated by preventing the rebuilding The 
next Instorical notice is dated in the second year of Darius (520) 
when two prophets, Haggai and Zechariah, came forward to 
kindle the Judaeans to new efforts, and in spite of opposition 
the work went steadily onwards, thanks to the favour of Darius, 
until the Temple was completed four years later (Ezra v 2, vi 13 
sqq ) On the other hand, from the independent writmgs 
ascribed to these prophets, it appears tliat no considerable body 
of exiles could have returned — it is still an event of the future 
(Zech 11 7, vi 15), little, if anything, had been done to the 
Temple (Hag n 15), and Zerubbabel is the one to take in 
hand and complete the great undertakmg (Zech iv 9) The 
prophets address themselves to men living in comfortable 
abodes with olive-fields and vineyards, suffering from bad seasons 
and agncultural depression, and though the country is un- 
settled there is no reference to any active opposition on the 
part of Samaritans So far fiom drawing any lesson from 
the brilliant event m the reign of Cyrus, the propliets imply 
that Yahweh’s wrath is still upon the unfortunate city and that 
Persia is still the oppressor Consequently, although small 
bodies of individuals no doubt came back to Judah from time 
to time, and some special mark of favour may have been shown 
by Cyrus, the opinion has gamed ground since the early arguments 
of E Schrader (Stud u Knt , 1867, pp 460-504), that the com- 
piler’s representation of the history is untrustworthy His mam 
object IS to make the new Israel, the post-exilic community at 
Jerusalem, continuous, as a society, with the old Israel ® Greater 
weight must be laid upon the independent evidence of the 
prophetical writings, and the objection that Palestine could not 
have produced the religious tervency of Haggai or Zechariah 
without an initial impulse from Babylonia begs the question 
Unfortunately the internal conditions in the 6th century b c 
can be only indirectly estimated 18), and the political position 
must remain for the present quite uncertain In Zerubbabel 
the people beheld once more a ruler of the Davidic race The 
new temple heralded a new future, the mournful fasts com- 
memorative of Jerusalem’s disasters would become feasts, 
Yahweh had left the Temple at the fall of Jerusalem, but had now 
returned to sanctify it with his presence, the city had purged 
its iniquity and was fit once more to bicome the central sanc- 
tuary So Haggai sees in Zerubbabel the representative of the 

• There is an obvious effort to preserve the continuity of tradition 
{a) in Ezra li which gives a list of families who returned from exile 
each to its own city, and {b) in the return of the holy vessels m the 
time of Cyrus (contrast i Esdras iv 45 seq ), a view which, in spite 
of Dan i 2, V 3 seq , conflicts with 2 Kings xxiv 13 and xxv 13 
(see, however, v 14) That aTttempts have been made to adjust 
contradictory representations is sug^ted by the prophecy ascribed 
to Jeremiah (xxvu ib sqq^ where the restoration of the holy vessels 
ilBidd no plai» in the shorter text of the Septuagint (see W R 
Smith, Old Test and few Church, pp 104 sqq ) 
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icLeal kingdom^ the trusted and highly favoured minister who was 
the signet*nng upon Yahweh’s hand (contrast Hag a 24withjer 
xxu 23) Zechanah, on his turn, proclaims the overthrow of 
all difficulties in the path of the new kmg, who shall rule in 
glory supported by the priest (Zech- vi ) What political 
aspirations wore revaved, what other writers were inspired by 
these momentous events are questions of mferenoe 

A work which inculcates the dependence oi the state upon the 
punty of itfc ruler is the mi^nishea book of Kin^fs with its history 
of the Davadic dynasty and the Temple Its ideais culminate in 
Josiah 16, end), and there is a strong presumption that it is 
intendeci to impress upon the new era the lessons drawn from the 
ast Its treatment of the monarchy is only part of a great and now 
Ighly eomplicated literary undertaking (traceable m the books 
loshua to lOngs.), inspiicd with the thought and coloured by 
language characteristic of Deuteronomy (especially the secondary 
portions), which forms the necessary introduction Whatever 
reforms Josiah actually accomplished, the restoration afforded the 
opportunity of bnnging the Deuteronomic teaching into action, 
though it IS more probable that Deuteronomy itseli m the mam is 
not much earlier than the second half of the 0th century b c ^ It 
shows a strong nationalist feeling which is not restricted to Judah 
alone, but (ompriscs a greater Israel from Kadesh in Naphtali in 
the north to Hebron in the south, and even extends beyond the 
Jordan Distinctive non- Judaean features are included, as in the 
Samaritan liturgical office (Deut xxvu 14-26), and the evidence for 
the conclusion that traditions originally of (north) Israelite mtertst 
were taken over and adapted to the later standpoint of Judah and 
Jerusalem (vlr in the Deuteronomic bfxik of Kings) independently 
confirms the inferences drawn from Deuteronomy itself The al> 
sence of direct testim-jny can be partially supplied by later events 
which presuppose the br<jak up of no mconsiderable state, and unply 
relations with Samaria which had been by no means so unfriendly 
as the historians represent A common ground for Judaism and 
Samantanism is obvious, and it is m this obscure age that it is to be 
sought But the curtain la raised for too bnef an interval to allow 
of more than a passing glimpse at the restoration of Judaean for- 
tunes not until the time of Nehemiah, about 140 years after the 
fall 01 Jerusalem, does the historical material become less imperfect 

Upon this blank period before the foundation of Judaism (§§21, 
2S) much bght is also thrown by another body of evidence It has 
long been recognized that i Chron ii and iv represent a Judah 
composed mainly of groups which had moved up from the south 
(Hebron) to the vicinity of Jerusalem It includes Caleb and Jerah- 
moel, Konte or Kechabite families, senbos. Sec , and these, as 
" sons of Hezron, claim some relationship with Gilead The names 
point generally to an affinity with south Palestine and north Aral>ia 
(Edom, Midian, &c , see especially the lists m Gen xxxvi J, and 
suggCvSt that certain members of a closely related collection of 
groups had separated from the mam body and were ultimately 
enrolled as Israelites It is also recognized by many scholars that 
in the present acuiunt of the exodus there are indications of the 
onginal prominence of traditions of Kadesh, and also of a journey 
northwards in which Caleb, Kenites and others took part (§ 5) On 
these and on other grounds besides, it has long been felt that south 
Palestine, with its north Arabian connexions, is of real importance in 
biblical research, and for many years efforts have been made to 
determine the true significance of the evidence The usual tendency 
has been to regard it in the light of the cnticism of early Israelite 
history, which demands some reconstruction {§ 8), and to discern 
distinct tnbal movements previous to the union of Judah and Israel 
under David On the other hand, the elaborate theory of T K 
Cheyne involves the view that a history dealing with the south 
actually underlies our sources and can be recovered by emendation 
of the text Against the former is tho fact that although certain 
groups are ultimately found in Judah (Judg i), the evidence for 
the movement — a conquest noith of Kadesh, almost at the gate of 
the promised land — exphcitly mentions Israel, and against the latter 
the evidence again shows that this representation has been deliber- 
ately subordinated to the entrance of Israel from beyond the Jordan * 


1 The view that Deuteronomy is later than the 7th century has 
been suggested by M Vernes, Nouvelle hypotkSis sur la comp ei 
I'ongtnc du Deut (1887), Havet, Christian et $es ortgmas {1S7S) , 
Horst, m Rev de Vhtst des ¥ehg , 1888 , and more recently by E Day, 
Journ Bth Lit (xQoa), pp 202 sq^ , and R H Kennett, Journ 
Theol Shid (1906), pp 486 sqq The strongest counter-arguments 
(see W E Addis, Doc of Hexat 11 2-9) rely upon the histoncal 
trustworthiness of 2 Kings xxii seq Weighty reasons are brought 
^so by conservative writers against the theory that Deuteronomy 
dates from or about the age of Josiah, and their objections to the 
“ discovery of a new Jaw-roll apply equally to the “ re-discovery " 
and promulgation of an old and authentic code 

» See, for Cheyne s view, his Decline and Fall of Judah Introduction 
(1908) Tho former tendency has many supporters, see, among 
recent writers, N Schmidt, Htbhert Journal {19^) ^22 s^ ,C F, 

Burney, Journ Theol Stud (1908), pp 321 sqq , O A lofftcen, 
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In either case tlie lustory of separate sections of people rtMcy have 
been extended to Israel as a whole, but there is no evidence lot any 
adequate reconstruction Yet the presence of distinct representa- 
tions of the history may be recognized, and since the Judaean 
compilers of the Old Testament hive incorporated non- Judaean 
saurccg (eg the history of the northern monarchy), it is obvious 
that, apart from indigenous ludaean tradition, the southern groups 
winch were ultimately earolled in Judah would possess their owu 
sUKk of oral and written lore Hence it 1$ noteworthy that the late 
editoi of Judges has given the first place to OthnieC a Kenixzite, 
and therefore of Edomite affinity, tWugh subsequently reckoned 
as a Judaean (Judg 1 13, lu q, cl Gen xxxvi ii , xChton iv 13) 
Of Kemte interest is the position of Cam, ancestor of heroes of culture 
and of the worslup of Yahweli (Gen iv 17 sqq ) One fragmentary 
source alludes to a journey to tlie Midianite or Kemte father-xn-law 
of Moses with the Ark (q v) , another knows of its movements with 
David and the priest Abiathar (a name closely 1 elated to J ether or 
Jcthio, cf also I Chi on iv 17) Distmctiv ely Calebile aie the 
stones of the eponym who, fearless of the giants " of Palestme, 
gained striking divine promises (Num xiv 11-24), f^leh’s overth-o w 
of Uie Hebronitc giants finds a parallel in David s conflicts before 
the capture of Jerusalem, and may be assocuted with the belief that 
these primitive giants once filled the land (Josh xi 21 seq , see § 7, 
and David, Samuel, Rooks of) Calebite, too, are Hebron and its 
patron Abraham, and both increase m prominence in the patnarchal 
narratives, where, moreover, an important body oi tradition can have 
emanated only from outside Israel and Judah (see Genesis) 
Although Judah was always closely connected with the south, these 
southern '* features (once clearly moie extensive and complete) 
are found in the Deuteronomic and priestly compilations, and their 
presence m the histoncal records cau hardly be severed from the 
prominence of "southern ' families in the vicinity oi Jerusalem, 
some time after the fall of Jerusalem The background m i Chion a 
presupposes the desolation after that disaster, and some traces of 
these famihes are found in Nehemiah’s time, and while the traditions 
know of a separation from Edom (viz stones of Jacob and his 
brother " Esau), elsewhere Edom is frequently denounced for 
unbrothcily conduct m connexion with some disaster which befell 
Jerusalem, apparently long after 586 B c (see 22) * The true 
inwardness of this movement, its extent and its history, can hardly 
bo recovered at present, but it is noteworthy that the evidence 
generally mvolves tho Levitcs, an ecclesiastical body which under- 
went an extremely intricate development To a certain extent it 
would seem that even as Chronicles [q v ) has passed through the 
hands of one who was keenly interested m the Temple service, so 
the other histoncal Ixxiks have been sliapcd not only by the late 
priestly waters (symlxflized m literary cnticjsm by F). but also by 
rather earlier writers, also of priestly sympathies, but 0/ ‘ southern " 
or half-Edomitc affinity This is independently suggested by tho 
contents and vicissitudes of the purely ecclesiastical traditions * 
Recent criticism goes to show that there is a very considerable 
body of biblical material, more important for ils attitude to tho 
history than for its historical accuracy, the true meaning of which 
cannot as yet be clearly perceived It raises many senons problems 
which concentrate upon that age which is of the greatest importance 
for the biblical and theological student Ihe perplexing relation 
between the admittedly late compdations and the actual course 
of the early hii>tory becomes still more intricate when one 
observes such a feature as the late interest in the Israelite tribes No 
doubt there is much that is purely artificial and untrustworthy in 
the late (post exiUcl reprcvsentations of these divisions, but it is 
almost incredible tnat the historical foundation for their early 
career is severed from the written sources by cen tunes of waifarQ, 
immigration and other disturbing factors On the one hand, 
conservative scholars insist upon the close material relation between 
the constituent sources, cntical scholars, on the other hand, while 
recognizing much that is relatively untrustworthy, refrain from 
departing from the general outlines of the canonical history more 
than IS absolutely necessary Hence the various reconstructions 
of the earlier lustory, with all their inherent weaknesses But 

The Histone Exodus (1909), pp 120 sqq , especially Meyer and 
Luther, /srac/ti^n, pp 442-446, &c For the early 1 ecognition of 
the evidence in question, see J Wellhausen, De genttbus et famthts 
fudaeis (GSttingen, 1870), Prolegomena (Eng trails), pp 216 sqq , 
342 sqq , and 441-443 (from art ‘ Israel, ' § 2, Ency Bnt 9th cd ) , 
also A Kuenen, Eehg of Israel (\ 135 seq , 176-182), VV R Smith, 
Prophets of Drael, pp 28 seq , 379 

® For the prominence of the " southern " element in Judah see 
E Meyer, Entstehung d Judenthums (1896), pp 119, 147, 167, 177, 
183 n I, Israehten, pp 352 n 5, 402, 429 seq 
* Sec § 23 end, and Levites When Edom is renowned for wis- 
dom and a small Judaean family boasts of sages whose names have 
south Palcstmian affinity (i Chron u 6), and when such names as 
Korah, Hcman, Ethan and Obed-edom, are associated with psalmody, 
there is no mherent improbability in the conjecture that the " south- 
ern " families settled around Jerusalem may have left their mark m 
other parts of the Old Testament It is another question whether 
such hterature can be identified (for Cheyne’s views, see Ency Bib 
" Prophetic Literature," ' Psalms," and his recent studies) 
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historical cnticisra is faced with the estabUshed literary conclusions 
which, It should be noticed, place the Dcuteronomic and pnestly 
compilations postenor to the great changes at and after the fall of 
the nortliern monarchy, and, to some extent, contemporary with 
the equally serious changes m Judah Ihere were catastrophes 
detrimental to the preservation of older literary records, and vicis 
situdes which, if they have not left their mark on contemporary 
history — which is singularly blank — may be traced on the represen 
tations of the past There arc external historical circumstances 
and mternal hterary features which unite to show that the application 
of the literary hypotheses of the Old lestament to the course of 
Israelite history is still incomplete, and they warn us that the 
intrinsic value of religious and didactic wntings should not depend 
upon the accuracy of their history ^ Future research may not be 
able to solve the problems which arise in the study of the period now 
under discussion , it is the more necessary, therefore, that all efforts 
should be tested in the light of purely external evidence (see further 
§ 24 , and Pai estine History) 

21 Nehemtah and Ezra — There is another remarkable gap in 
the historical traditions between the time of Zerubbabel and 
the reign of Artaxerxes I In obscure circumstances the 
enthusiastic hopes have melted away, the Davidic scion has dis- 
appeared, and Jerusalem has been the victim of another disaster 
The country is under Persian officials, the nobles and priests form 
the local government, and the ground is being prepared for the 
erection of a hierocracy It is the work of rebuilding and re- 
organization, of social and of religious reforms, which we en- 
counter in the last pages of biblical history, and in the records of 
Ezra and Nehemiah we stand in Jerusalem in the very centre of 
epoch-making events Nehemiah, the cup-bearer of Artaxerxes 
at Susa, plunged in grief at the news of the desolation of Jerusalem, 
obtained permission from the king to rebuild the ruins Provided 
with an escort and with the right to obtain supplies of wood for 
the buildings, he returned to the city of his fathers’ sepulchres 
(the allusion may suggest his royal ancestry) His zeal is repre- 
sented m a twofold aspect Ha /mg satisfied himself of the 
extent of the rums, he aroused the people to the necessity of 
foitifying and rcpopulatmg the city, and a vivid account is given 
in his name of the many dangers which beset the rebuilding of 
the walls Sanballat of Horon, Tobiah the Ammonite, and 
Gashmu the Arabian (? Edomite) unceasingly opposed him 
Tobiah and his son Johanan were related by marriage to Judaean 
secular and priestly families, and active intrigues resulted, in 
which nobles and prophets took their part It was insinuated 
that Nehemiah had his prophets to proclaim that Judah had again 
its own king, it was even suggested that he was intending to rebel 
against Persia * Nehemiah naturall) gives us only his version, 
and the attitude of Haggai and Zei hariah to Zerubbabel ma\ 
illustrate the feeling of his partisans But Tobiah and Johanan 
themselves were worshippers of Yahweh (as their names also 
show), and consequently, with prophets taking difleieat sides 
and with the Samaritan claims summarily repudiated (Neh 11 
20, cf Ezra iv 3), all the facts cannot be gathered from the 
narratives Nevertheless the undaunted Judaean pressed on 
unmoved by the threatening letters which were sent around, 
and succeeded in completing the walls within fifty-two days ^ 

In the next place, Nehemiah appears as governor of the small 
district of Judah and Benjamin Famine, the avarice of the rich, 
and the necessity of providing tribute had brought the humbler 
classes to the lowest straits Some had mortgaged their houses, 
fields and vineyards to buy corn, others had borrowed to pay 
the taxes, and had sold their children to their richer brethren to 
repay the debt Nehemiah was faced with old abuses, and 
vehemently contrasted the harshness of the nobles with the 
generosity of the exiles who would redeem their poor countrymen 
from slavery Ht himself had always refrained from exacting 
the usual provision which other governors had claimed , indeed, 
he had readily entertained over 150 officials and dependants at 
his table, apart from casual refugees (Neh v ) We hear some- 

^ One may recall, m this connexion, Cax ton's very interesting 
prologue to Malory's Morte d* Arthur and his remarks on the per 
manent value of the “ histones " of this British hero [Cf also 
Horace, Ep i ii and R Browning, “ Development "] 

Mt n noteworthy that Josephus, who has his own representation 
of the post-exilic age, allows two years and four months for the 
work {Ant xi 5, 8) 
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thing of a twelve -years’ governorship and of a second visit, but 
the evidence does not enable us to determine the sequence (xiii 6) 
Neh V IS placed in the middle of the building of the walls in 
fifty-two days, the other reforms during the second visit are 
closely connected with the dedication of the walls and with the 
events which immediately follow his first arrival when he had 
come to rebuild the city Nehemiah also turns his attention to 
religious abuses The sabbath, once a festival, had become 
more strictly observed, and when he found the busy agriculturists 
and traders (some of them from Tyre) pursuing their usual 
labours on that day, he pointed to the disasters which had 
resulted in the past from such profanation, and immediately took 
measures to put down the evil (Neh xiii 18, cf Jer xvii 2osqq, 
Ezek XX 13-24, Isa Ivi, 2, 6, Iviii 13) Moreover, the mainten- 
ance of the Temple servants called for supervision, the customary 
allowances had not been paid to the Levites who had come to 
Jerusalem after the smaller shrines had been put down, and they 
had now forsaken the city His last acts were the most conspicu- 
ous of all Some of the Jews had married women of Ashdod, 
Ammon and Moab, and the impetuous governor indignantly 
adjured them to desist from a practice which was the historic 
cause of national sin Even members of the priestly families had 
intermarried with Tobiah and Sanballat, the former had his own 
chamber in the precincts of the Temple, the daughter of the latter 
was the wife of a son of Joiada the son of the high priest Eliashib 
Again Nehemiah’s wrath was kindled Tobiah was cast out, the 
offending priest expelled, and a general purging followed, in 
which all the foreign element was removed With this Nehemiah 
brings the account of his reforms to a conclusion, and the words 
“ Remember me, O my God, for good ” (xiii 31) are not meaning- 
less The incidents can be supplemented from Josephus 
According to this writer {Ant xi 7, 2), a certain Manasseh, the 
brother of Jaddua and grandson of Joiada, refused to divorce his 
wife, the daughter of Sanballat For this he was driven out, 
and, taking refuge with the Samaritans, founded a rival temple 
and priesthood upon Mt Gerizim, to which repaired other 
priests and Levites who had been guilty of mixed marriages 
There is little doubt that Josephus refers to the same events, 
but there is considerable confusion in his history of the 
Persian age, and when he places the schism and the founda- 
tion of the new Temple in the time of Alexander the Great (after 
the obscure disasters of the reign of Artaxerxes III ), it is 
usually supposed that he is a century too late ® At all events, 
there is now a complete rupture with Samaria, and thus, in the 
concluding chapter of the last of the historical books of the Old 
Testament, Judah maintains its claim to the heritage of Israel 
and rejects the right of the Samaritans to the title ‘ (see i:? 5) 

In this separation of the Judaeans from religious and social 
intercourse with their neighbours, the work of Ezra (qv) re- 
quires notice The story of this scribe (now combined with the 
memoirs of Nehemiah) crystallizes the new movement inaugu- 
rated after a return of exiles from Babylonia The age can also 
be illustrated from Isa Ivi -Ixvi and Malachi (qv) There was 
a poor and weak Jerusalem, its Temple stood in need of renovation. 
Its temple-service was mean, its priests unworthy of their ofhi e 
On the one side was the grinding poverty of the poor, on the 
other the abuses of the governors There were two leading 
religious parties one of oppressive formalists, exclusive, strict 

^ The papyn from Elephantine (p 384, n i, above) mention as 
contemporaries the Jerusalem priest Johanan (cf the son of Joiada 
and father of Jaddua, Neh xii 22), Bagohi (Bagoas), governor of 
Judah, and Delaiah and Shelemiah sons of Sanballat (408-407 b c ) 
They ignore any strained relations between Samaria and Judah, 
and Delaiah and Bagohi unite m granting permission to the Jewish 
colony to rebuild their place of worship If this fixes the elate of 
Sanballat and Nehemian in the time of the first Artaxerxes, the 
probability of confusion in the later wntten sources is enhanced 
by the recurrence of identical names of kings, priests, &c , in the 
history 

* The Samantans, for their part, claimed the traditions of their 
land and called themselves the postenty of Joseph, Ephraim and 
Manasseh But they were ready to deny tfieir Kinship with the 
Jews when the latter were in adversity, and could have replied to the 
tradition that they were foreigners with a tu quoque (/osephus. Ant 
IX 14, 3 , XI 8, 6 , XU 5, 5) (see Samaritans) 
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and ritualistic, the other, more cosmopolitan, extended a freer 
welcome to strangers, and tolerated the popular elements and 
the superstitious cults which are vividly depicted (Isa Ixv seq ) 
But the formei gained the day, and, reahzing that the only hope 
of maintaining a pure worship of Yahweh lay in a forcible isolation 
from foreign influence, its adherents were prepared to take 
measures to ensure the religious independence of their assembly 
It is related that Ezra, the scribe and priest, returned to Jerusalem 
with priests and Levites, lay exiles, and a store of vessels for the 
Temple He was commissioned to inquire into the religious con- 
dition of the land and to disseminate the teaching of the Law to 
which he had devoted himself (Ezra vii ) On his arrival the 
people were gathered together, and m due course he read the 
“ book of the Law of Moses ” daily for seven days (Neh viii ) 
They entered into an agreement to obey its teaching, undertaking 
in particular to avoid marriages with foreigners (x 28 sqq ) A 
special account is given of this reform (Ezra ix seq ), and the 
description of Ezra^s horror at the prevalence of intermarriage, 
which threatened to destroy the distinctive character of the 
community, sufliciently indicates the attitude of the stricter 
party The true seed of Israel separated themselves from all 
foreigners (not, however, without some opposition) and formed 
an exclusively religious body or “ congregation ’’ Dreams of 
political freedom gave place to hopes of religious independence, 
and Israel became a church, the foundation of which it sought 
in the desert of Sinai a thousand years before 

22 Post-exthc History — The biblical history for the penocl m 
the books of Ezra and Nchcmiah is exceptionally obscure, and it 
IS doubtful how far the traditions can be tiustt<l before wc reach 
the reign of Artaxerxes (Ezra vii sqq , Neh ) Ihe records belonging 
to this reign represent four different stages {a) The Samaritans re- 
ported that the Jews who had returned from the king to Jerusalem 
were rebuildmg the city and completing its walls, an act calculated 
to endanger the mtegnty of the province Artaxeixcs accordingly 
instructed them to stop the work until he should give the necessary 
decree, and this was done by force (Ezraiv 7-23, undated, i Esdras 
11 10 sqq mentions a building of the Temple q (6) It was in the 
7th year {t e 458 b c ) that Ezra returned with a small body of exiles 
to promulgate the new laws he had brought and to set the Temple 
service in order ^ Fortihcd with remarkable powers, some of 
which far exceed the known tolerance of Persian kings, he began 
wide sweeping marriage reforms but the record ceases abiuptly 
(vii -X ) In the 20th year (445 b c ) Nchemiah returnetl with 

permission to rebuild the walls, the citadel and the governor's house 
(Neh 11 5, 8, see 4 } 21 above) But {d), whilst as governor he 
accomplishes various needed reforms, tnere is much confusion in 
the present narratives, due partly to the resumption of Ezra's labours 
after an mterval of twelve years, and paitly to the closely related 
events of Nchemiah 's activity in which room must be found for 
his twelve years' governorship and a second visit Ihe internal 
literary and historical questions arc extremely intricate, and the 
necessity for some reconstruction is very generally felt (for prelimi- 
nary details, see Ezra and Nehemiah) The disaster which aroused 
Nehenuah's grief was scarcely the fall of Jerusalem in 586 b c , 
but a more recent one, and it has been conjectured that it followed 
the work of Ezra (m b above) On the other hand, a place can 
hardly be found for the history of Ezra before the appearance of 
Nehemiah, he moves in a settled and peaceful community such as 
Nehemiah had helped to form, his reforms appear to be more mature 
and schematic than those of Nehemiah, and, whilst Josephus handles 
the two separately, giving Ezra the priority, many recent scholars 
inclme to place Nehenuah's first visit before the arnval of Ezra® 
That later tradition should give the pre-eminence to the priestly 
reforms of Ezra is in every way natural, but it has been found 
extremely difficult to combine the two in any reconstruction of the 
period Next, since there are three distinct sources, for (a) above, 
and for the work of Nehemiah and of Ezra, implicit reliince cinnot 
be placed upon the present sequence of narratives Thus (a), with 
Its allusion to a further decree, forms a plausible prelude to the return 
of either Ezra (vii 13) or Nehemiah (1 3, 11 3) , and if it is surprising 
that the Samaritans and other opponents, who had previously 
waited to address Artaxerxes (Ezra iv 14 sqq , v 5, I7)» should now 
interfere when Nehemiah was armed with a royal mandate (Neb 
11 7-9), it IS very difficult not to conclude that the royal permits, 
as now detailed, have been coloured by Jewish patriotism and 
the history by enimty to Samana Fmally, the situation in the 

' The statement that the king desired to avoid the divine wrath 
may possibly have some deeper meaning {e g some recent revolt, 
Ezra vii 23) 

“It must suffice to refer to the opinions of Bertholet, Buhl, 
Cheyne, Guthe, Van Hoonacker, Jahn, Kennett, Kent, Kosters, 
Marquart, Torrey and Wildeboer 


independent and undated record (a) points to a return, a rebuilding 
(apparently after some previous destruction), and some interference 
This agrees substantially with the independent records of Nehemiah, 
and unless we assume two disasters not widely separated in date 
— viz those presupposed in {a) and (c) — the record m {a) m ly refer 
to that stage in the history where the other source describes tlu 
intrigues of the Samaritans and the letters sent by Tobiah (cf 
Tabeel in Ezra IV 7) to fnghten Nehemiah (Neh vi 19) Ihtir 
insinuations that Nehemiah was seeking to be ruler and their repre- 
sentations to Artaxerxes would be enough to alaim the king (cf 
Neh VI 5-9, 19, and Ezra iv 15 seq , 20 seq ), ind it may possibly be 
gathered that Nehemiah at once departed to justify himself (Neh 
vii 2, xui 4, 6) Nevertheless, since the narratives are no longer in 
their original form or sequence, it is impossible to trace the successive 
steps of the sequel, although if the royal favour was endorsed 
(cf the account ascribed to the time of Darius, Ezra v seq ), Nchc- 
miah's j[>osition as a reformer would be more secure 

Although there was a stock of tradition for the post exilic age 
(cf Daniel, Esther, i Esdras, Josephus), the historical narratives 
are of the scantiest and vaguest until the tunc of Artaxerxes, when 
the account of a leturn (Ezra iv 12), which otherwise is quite ignored, 
appears to have been used for the times of Darius (i Fsdras iv seq ) 
and subsequently of Cyrus (Ezra i -111 ) Moreover, although general 
opinion identifies our Artaxerxes with the first of that name, certain 
features suggest that there has been some confusion with the 
traditions of the time of Artaxerxes II and III (§ 19) But the 
problems are admittedly complicated, and since one is necessarily 
dependent upon scanty narratives arranged and rearranged by later 
hands m accordance with their own historical theories, it is difficult 
to lay stress upon internal evidence which appears to be conclusive 
for this or that reconstruction * The main facts, however, are char 
Jerusalem had suffered some serious catastrophe before Nchcmiah s 
return, a body of exiles returned, and in spite of interference the 
work of rebuilding was completed, thiough their influence the 
Judaean community underwent reorganization, and separated itsilf 
from its so called heathen neighbours How many years elapsed 
from beginning to end can hardly be said Tradition concentrated 
upon Ezra and his age many events and changes of fundamental 
impoitance Ihe canonical history has allowed only one great 
destruction of Jerusalem, and the disaster of 580 b c became the 
type for similar disasters, but how many there were criticism can 
scircely decide Allusions to Judah's sufferings at the hands of 
I dom, Moab and Ammon often imply conditions which are not 
applicable to 580 A defi iite senes knows of an invasion and occu- 
pation by bdom (<7 v end), a people with whom Judah, as the genea- 
logies show, had once been intimately connected The unfriendli- 
ness of the brothel people, which added so much to the bitterness 
of Judah, although associated with the events of 580 (so especially 
I Esdras iv 45), probably belongs to a much later date I he tradition 
that Edomites burned the Temjilc and occupied part of Judah (ib 
vv 45, 50) IS partially confirmed by Ezek xxxv 5, 10, xxxvi 5, 
Ps cxxxvii 7 , but the assumption that Danus, as in i Esdras, hclpecl 
the Jews against them can with difficulty be maintained The in- 
teresting conjectuie that the second I emple suffered mother disaster 
in the obscure gap which follows the time of /^erubbabel has been 
urged, after Isa Ixiii 7 Ixiv 12, by Kuenen (afterwards withdrawn) 
and by Sellin, and can be independently confirmed In the records 
of Nehemiah the rums of the city are extensive (11 8, 17, 111 , cf 
Lcclus xlix 13), and the tradition that Nehemiah rebuilt this Temple 
(Jos Ant XI 5, o, 2 Macc 1 18) is supported (a) by the explicit 

■* C F Keni, Israel’s Iltst and Btog M arratwes p 358 see] 

! he objections against this very probable view undervalue Ezra iv 
7-23 and overlook the serious intiicacics in the book of Nehemiah 

* There are three inquiries (a) the critical value of i Esdras, 
{b) the character of the different representations of post exilic inter- 
nal and external history, and (c) the recovery of the historical facts 
lo start with the last before considering (a) and (61 would be futile 

® For example, to the sufferings under Artaxerxes III (§ 19) ha\c 
been a&cnbcd such passages as Isa Ixiii 7-lxiv 12, Ps xliv , Ixxiv , 
Ixxix , Ixxx , Kxxiu (see also Lamentations) In then present 
form they are not of tlie beginning of the 6th ccntuiy and, if the 
evidence for Artaxerxes III proves too doubtful, they may belong 
to the history preceding Nehemiah 's return, provided the internal 
features do not stand in the way (e g prior or posterior to the forma 
tion of the exclusive Judaean community, &c ) Since the book of 
Baruch (named after teremiah's scribe) is now lecogmzcd to be con- 
siderably later (probably after the destruction of Jeiusalem a d 70), 
it will be seen that the recurrence of similar causes leads to a similar- 
ity in the contemporary literary productions (with a reshaping of 
earlier tradition), the precise date of which depends upon aelicite 
points of detail and not upon the apparently obvious historical 
< lements 

See H Winckler, Ketl u Ilte Test ^ 295, and Kennett, Journ 
Theol Stud (1906), p 487,Cam6 Bib Essays, p 117 The Chaldeans 
alone destroyed Jerusalem (2 Kings xxv), Edom was friendly 
or at least neutral (Jer xxvu 3, xl ii seq ) The proposal to read 
‘ Edomites " for “ Syrians " in the list of bands which tioubled 
Jehoiakim (2 Kmgs xxiv 2) is not supported by the contemporary 
reference, Jer xxxv ir 
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references to tiie rebuilding o< the Temple in the reign of Artaxerxes 
(i ^^dras ii 18, not in Ezra iv 12 , bat lx»th m a context relatmg to 
the history of Ac Temple), and (b) by the otherwise inaccurate state- 
ment that the 1 emple was hnishea according to the decree of Cyrus, 
Danas and Artaicerxes king of Persia ** (Ezra vi 14) 

The untrustworthy account of the return m the time of C)nru8 (Ezra 
1 sqq ) or J^arius (i Esdras iv seq , probably the older form) is 
cunously indebted to material which seems to liave belonged to the 
history of the work of Nehcmiah (ct Ezra 11 '•;nth Neh vii ), and 
the important return m the reign of Artaxerxes (Ezra iv 12) seems 
to be coxmected with other references to some new settlement (Neh 
XI 20, 23, 25, especially xu 29) The ind^endent testimony of the 
names in Neh in is ogamst any previous large return from ^bylon, 
and clearly illustrates the strength of the groups of southern " 
ongm whose prosonce is only to be expected (p 28 5 J Moreover, 
the lafie compiler of i Chromcles distinguishes a juaah composed 
almost wliolly of ‘ southern ” groups (i Chron 11 and iv ) from a 
subsequent stage when the first inhabitants of Jerusalem correspond 
in the mam to the new population after Nehcmiah had lepaired the 
rums (i Chron ix and Neh xi ) Consequently, underlying the 
canonical form of post-exilic history, one may perhaps recognize 
some fresh disaster, after the completion of Zerubba^l s temple, 
when Judah suffered grievously at the hands of its Edomite brethren 
(in Malachi, date uncertain, vengeance has at last been taken), 
Nehemiah restored the city, and the traditions ot the exiles who 
relumed at this period have been thrown back and focussed upon the 
work of Zenibbabel The criticism of the history of Nehemiah, 
which leads to this conjecture, suggests also that if Nc^miah repulsed 
the Samaa-itan claims (n 20 . cf Ezra iv 3, where the buikling of the 
1 ample ia concerned) and refused a compromise (vi 2) , rt is extremely 
unlikdy that Samaria had hitherto been senouslv hostile, sec also 
C C lorrey, Ezra Stt*djgs, pp 321-333 

Bibheal Imitorv ends with the triumpli of the Judaean commiunity, 
the true " Israel/’ the right to which title is found vo. the distant 
past The Judaean view pervades the present sources, and whilst 
its David and Solomon ruled over a united land, the separation 
under Jeroboam is viewed as one of calf -worshipping northern tribes 
from jferusalem with its one central temple and the legitimate 
priesthood of the Zadokites It is from this narrower standpoint of 
an exclusive andconftoed Judah (and Benjamin) that tlie traditions 
as Incorporated in the late recensions gain fresh force, and in Israel s 
renunciation of the Judaean yoke the later hostihty between the 
two may be read between the lines The history in Kings was not 
finally settled ontd a very late date, as is evident from the important 
variations m the Septoagint, and it is especially m the description 
of the time of Solomon and the disruption that there continued to 
be considerable fluctaatiods ^ The book has no finale and the sudden 
bueak may not be accidental It is replaced by Chronicles, which, 
confimng itself to Judaean history from a later standpoint (after 
the Persmn age), includes new characteristic traditions wherein some 
recollection of more recent events may be recognized I bus, the 
south Judaean or south Palestinian elemeiit shows itself in Judaean 
genealogies and lists, there are circumstantial stones of the rehabili 
tation of the lempm and the reorganization of cultus , there are 
fuller traditions of inroads upon J udah by southern peoples and 
their alhes There is also a more definite subordinatKui of the royal 
authonty to the pnesthood (so too m the writings of Ezekiel, <7 v ) , 
and the stories of punishment mflicted upon kings who dared to 
contend against the pnests (Jehoash, Uzziah) point to a conflict of 
authonty, a hint of which is already found in the reconciliation of 
Zembbabel and the pnest Joshua in a passage ascribed to Zechanah 
(ch vi ) 

23 Post-extUc Judatim —With Nehemiah and Ezra we enter 
upon the era m which a new impulse gave to Jewish hfe and 
thought that form which became the characteristic orthodox 
Judaism It was not a new religion that took root, older ten- 
dencies were diverted into new paths, the existing material was 
shaped to new ends Judah was now a religious community 
whose representative was the high pnest of Jerusalem Instead 
of sacerdotal kings, there were royal pnests, anointed with oil, 
arrayed with kingly insignia, claiming the usual royal dues m 
addition to the customary nghts of the priests With his pnests 
and Levites, and with the chiefs and nobles of the Jewish 
families, the high pnest directs this small state, and hiS death 
marks an epoch as truly as did that of the monarchs in the past 
This hierarchical government, which can find no founda- 
tion m the Hebrew monarchy, is the forerunner of the Sanhe- 
drin ), It IS an institution which, howe\er inaugurated, set 
Its stamp upon the narratives which have survived Laws were 

* It 19 at least a coincidence that the prophet who took the part 

of Tobiahand Sanballatagamst Nehemiah (vi 10 seq ) bears the same 
name as the one who advised Rehoboam to acquiesce in the disrup 
tion (1 Kmgs xu 21-^24), or announced the divine selection of Jero 
lx>am (lb V 24, Septuagmt only) 


recast in accordance with the requirements of Uie time, with the 
result that, by the side of usages evidently of very great anti- 
quity, details now appear which were previously unknown or 
wholly unsuitable The age, which the scanty historical tra- 
ditions themselves represent as one of supreme importance for 
the history of the Jews, once seemed devoid of interest, and it 
IS entirely through the labonous scholarship of the rqth century 
that It now begins to reveal its profound significance The 
Graf-Wellhausen hypothesis, that the hierarchical law m its 
complete form m the Pentateuch stands at the close and not at 
the beginning of biblical hi^^tory, that this mature Judaism 
was the fruit of the 5th century b c and not a dmnely appointed 
institution at the exodus (nearly ten centuries previously), has 
won the recognition of almost all Old Testament scholars It 
has been substantiated by numerous subsidiary investigations 
m diverse departments, from different standpoints, and under 
various aspects, and can be replaced only by one which shall 
more adequately explain the literary and historical evidence 
(see further, p 289) 

The post-exilic pnestly spirit represents a tendency which is 
absent from the Judaean Deuteronomic book of Kings but is 
fully mature in the later, and to some extent parallel, book 
of (Chronicles (qv) The “ priestly traditions of the creation 
and of the patriarchs mark a very distinct advance upon the 
earlier narratives, and appear in a further developed form in 
the still later book of Jubilees, or Little (jcncsis,’’ where they 
are used to demonstrate the pre-Mosaic antiquity of the priestly 
or Levitical institutions There is also an unmistakable de- 
velopment m the laws , and the priestly legislation, though ahead 
of both Ezekiel and Deuteronomy, not to mention still earlier 
usage, not only continues to undergo continual internal modi- 
fication, but finds a further distinct development, in the way of 
definition and mterpietation, outside the Old Testament — m 
the Talmud {qv) Upon the characteristics of the post-exilic 
priestly writings we need not dwell ^ Though one may often be 
repelled by their hfclessness, their lack of spontaneity and the 
extemahzation of the ritual, it must be recognized that they 
placed a strict monotheism upon a legal basis “ It was a 
necessity that Judaism sliould incrust itself m this manner, 
without those hard and ossified forms the preservation of its 
essential elements would have proved impossible At a time 
when all nationalities, and at the same t^me all bonds of religion 
and national customs, were beginning to be broken up in the 
seeming cosmos and real chaos of the Graeco-Roman Empire, 
the Jews stood out like a rock in the midst of the ocean 
When the natural conditions of independent nationahty all 
failed them, they nevertheless artificially maintained it with an 
energy truly marvellous, and thereby preserved for themselves, 
and at the same time for the whole world, an eternal good ® 

If one IS apt to acquire too narrow a view of Jewish legalism, 
the whole experience ol subsequent history, through the heioic 
age of the Maccabees {qv) and onwards, only proves that the 
minuteness of ritual procedure could not cramp the heart 
Besides, this was only one of the aspects of Jewish literary 
activity The work represented in Nehemiah and Ezra, and put 
into action by the supporters of an exclusive Judaism, certainly 
won the day, and their hands have left their impress upon the 
historical traditions But Yahwism, like Islam, had its sects 
and tendencies, and the opponents to the stricter ritualism always 
had followers Whatever the predominant party might think 
of foreign marriages, the tradition of the half-Moabite origin 
of David serves, m the beautiful idyll of Ruth {q v ), to suggest 
the debt which Judah and Jerusalem owed to one at least 
of Its neighbours Again, although some may have desired 
a self-contained commumty opposed to the heathen neigh- 
bours of Jerusalem, the story of Jonah implicitly contends 
against the attempt of Judaism to close its doors The conflict- 
ing tendencies were incompaftible, but Judaism retained the 

* See Hebrew Religion, § 8 seq , and the relevant portions of the 
histones of Israel 

• J Wellhausen, art ” Israel/* Bni 9th ed, vol xiii p 419, 
or his Prolegomena, pp 497 seq 
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incompatibilities within its limits, and the two tendencies, 
prophetical and priestly, continue, the former finding its further 
development in Christianity.^ 

The Graf-Wellhausen hypothesis (§ 4) does not pretend to be com 
letc in all its details and it is independent of its application to the 
istoncal criticism of the Old Testament No alternative hypo 
thesis prevails, mere desultory criticism of the internal mtncacics 
being quite inadequate Mamtaining that the position of the 
Pentateuch alone explains the books which follow, conservative 
writers concede that it is composite, has had some litcra^ history, 
and has suffered some revision in the post exilic age Their con- 
cessions continue to become ever more significant, and all that 
follows from them should be carefully noticed by those who are 
impressed by their arguments I hty identify with Deuteronomy the 
law roll which explains the noteworthy reforms of Josiah lO), 
but since it is naturally admitted that religious conditions had 
become ouite mconsisieiit with Mosaism, the conservative view 
implies tnat the “ long-lost " Deuteronomy must have differed 
profoundly from any known Mosaic writings to which earlier pious 
kings and prophets had presumably adhered Similaily, the "Look 
of the Law of Moses," brought from Babylon by Ezra (Ezra vu , 
Neh viii ), clearly contained much of which the people were ignorant, 
and conservative writers, who oppose the theory that a new Law was 
then mtroduced. emphasize (a) the previous existence of legislation 
(to prove that Ezra's book was not entirely a novelty), and (6) the 
gross wickedness in J udah (as illustrated by the prophets) from the 
time of Josiah to the strenuous efforts of the reformers on behalf 
of the most fundamental principles of the national religion This 
again simply means that the Mosaism of Ezra or Nehemiah must 
have differed essentially from the priestly teaching pnor to their 
arri\al The arguments of conservative writers involve concessions 
which, though often overlooked by their readers, are very detri- 
mental to the position they endeavour to support, and the objections 
they brmg against the theory of the introduction of new law books 
(under a Josiah or an Ezra) apply with equal force to the promulga 
tion of Mosaic teaching which had been admittedly ignored or 
forgotten Their arguments have most weight, however, when 
they show the hazardous character of reconstructions which rely 
upon the trustworthmess of the historical narratives What book 
Ezia really brought from Babylon is uncertain, the wnter, it seems, 
IS merely narrating the introduction of the Law ascribed to Moses, 
even as a predecessor has recounted the discovery of the Book of 
the Law, the Deuteronomic code subsequently included in the 
Pentateuch 

The importance which the biblical writers attach to the return 
fiom Babylon in the reign of Artaxerxes forms a starting point for 
several interesting inqiiii les Thus, in any estimate of the influence 
of Babylonia upon the Old Testament, it is obviously necessary to 
ask whether certain features (a) are of true Babylonian origin, or 
(b) merely find parallels or analogies in its stores of literature , whether 
the indentedness goes back to very early times or to the age of tlie 
Assyrian domination or to the exiles who now returned Again, 
there were pnestly and other families — some originally of ‘ southern " 
origin— already settled around Jerusalem, and questions inevitably 
arise concerning their relation to the new comers and the literary 
vic'ssitudcs which gave us the Old Testament in its present form 
To this age we may ascribe the literature of the Priestly writers 
(s\mbolized by P), which differs markedly from the other sources 
Yet it IS clear from the book of Genesis alone that m the age of 
Priestly writers and compilers there were other phases of thought 
Popular stones with many features of popular religion were current 
They could be, and indeed had been made more edifying, but the 
very noteworthy conservatism of even the last compiler or editor, 
in contrast to the re-shaping and re-wmting of the material in the 
book of Jubilees, indicates that the Priestly spirit was not that of 
the whole community But through the Pnestly hands the Old 
Testament history passed, and their standpoint colours its records 
This IS especially true of the history of tne exilic and post exilic 
penods, wnere the effort is made to preserve the continuity of Israel 
and the Israchte community (Chronicles- Ezra -Nehemiah) The 
bitterness aroused by the ardent and to some extent unjust zeal of 
the reforming element can only be conjectured The traditions 
reveal a tendency to legitimate new circumstances Pnesthoods, 
whose traditions connect them with the south, are subordinated, 
the ecclesiastical records are re-shaped or rc-adjusted , and a picture 
is presented of hierarchical jealousies and rivalries which (it was 
thought) were settled once and for all in the days of the exodus from 
Egypt Many features gam in significance as the account of the 
Exodus, the foundation of Israel, is read in the light of the age when, 
after the advent of a new element from Babylonia, the Pentateuch 
assumed its present shape, it must suffice to mention the supremacy 
of the Aaromte priests and the glorification of uncompromising 


^ An instructive account of Judaism in the early post-exihc age 
on critical Imes (from the Jewish standpoint) is given by C G 
Montefiore, Htbbert Lectures liSgi), pp 355 sqq , cf also the sketch 
by I Abrahams, Judaism (1907) 


hostility to foreign marriages* The most ‘ unhistorical " tradition 
has some significance for the development of thought or of history- 
wnting, and thus its internal features arc ultimately of historical 
value Only from an exhaustive comparison of controlling data 
can the scattered hints be collected and classified lliere is much 
that IS suggestive, for example, in the relation between the " post 
exilic " additions to the prophecies and their immediately earhei 
form , or in the singular prominence of the J udacan family of Perez 
(its elevation over Zerah, a half-Edomite family, Gen xx' viii , its 
connexion with the Davidic dynasty, Ruth iv , its position as head 
of all the Judaean sulidivisions, i Chron 11 5 sqq ), or in the late 
insertion of local tradition encircling Jerusalem, or in the perplexing 
attituoe of the histones towards the district of Benjamin and its 
famous sanctuary of Bethel (only ab<jut 10 m north of jtrusalem) 
Although these and other phenomena cannot yet be safely placed 
in a historical frame, the methorlical labours of oast scholars have 
shed much light upon the obscurities of the exuic and post txihc 
ages, and one must await the more comprehensive study of the 
two or three centuries which are of the first importance for biblical 
history ami theology 

24 Old Testament History and External Evtd'^nce —Thus the Old 
Testament, the history of the Jews during the first great penod, 
describes the relation of the Hebrews to surrounding peoples, the 
supenonty of Judah over the faithless Jnorth) Israelite tnbes, and 
the reorganization of the Jewish community m and around Jerusalem 
at the arrival of Ezra w ith the Book of tne Law The whole gives 
an impression of unity, which is designed, and is to be expected in a 
compilation But closer examination reveals remarkable gaps and 
irreconcilable historical standpoints For all senous biblical study, 
the stages m the growth of the written traditions and the histoncal 
circumstances whicn they imply, must inevitably be carefully 
considered, and upon the result depends, directly or indirectly, 
almost every subject of Old Testament investigation Yet it is 
impossible to recover with confidence or completeness the develop- 
ment of Hebrew history from the pages of the Old Testament alone 
The keen interest taken by the great prophets m the world around 
them is not prominent in the national records , political history has 
been subordinated, and the Palestine which modem discovery is 
revealing is not conspicuous m the didactic narratives To external 
evidence one must look, therefore, for that which did not fall 
within the scope or the horizon of the religious historians They 
do not give us the records of the age of the Babylonian monarch 
Khammurabi (perhaps Amraphel, Gen xiv), of the Egyptian 
conquests in the XVIlIth and following dynasties, or of the period 
illustrated by the Amama tablets (§3) They treat with almost 
unique fullness a few years in the middle of the 9th century b c , but 
Ignore Assyrni, yet only the Assynan inscriptions explain the politi- 
cal situation (§ 10 seq ), and were it not for tnem the true significance 
of the 8th -7th centuries could scarcely be realized (§15 seq) It 
would be erroneous to confuse the extant sources with the histoncal 
material which might or must have been accessible, or to assume 
that the antiquity of the elements of history proves or presupposes 
the antiquity of the records themselves, or even to deny the presence 
of some histoncal kernel merely on account of nnhistoncal elements 
or the late dress in which the events are now clothed External 
research constantly justifies the cautious attitude which has its 
logical basis in the internal conflicting character of the written 
traditions or in their divcigence from ascertained facts, at the same 
lime It has clearly shown that the internal study of the Old 1 csta- 
ment has its limits Hence, in the absence of more complete external 
evidence one is obliged to recognize the limitations of Old Testament 
historical criticism, even though this recognition means that positive 
reconstructions are more precarious than negative conclusions 

The naive impression that each period of history w'as handle<l b> 
some more or less contemporary authority is not confirmed by a 
criticism which confines itself strictly to the liter*’ ry evidence An 
interest in the past is not necessanly confined to any one age, and 
the critical view that the biblical history has been compiled fi-om 
relatively late standpoints finds support in the still latei treatment 
of the events — in Chronicles as contrasted with Samuel Kings or 
in Jubilees as contrasted with Genesis It is instructive to observe 
m Egypt the form which old traditions have taken m Manetho 
(Maspero, Rec de travauv, xxvii , 1905, 1 22 seq ), cf also the late 
story of Rameses II and the Hittites (J H Breasted, Anc Rec of 
1 i 189 ^cq ) , while in Babylonia one may note the didactic 
treatment, after the a^ of (>nis, of the events of the time of Kham 
murabi (A H SaycBt Proc ^oc mbltcal Archaeol I9^^7»PP ^99 ) 

The links which unite the traditional heroes with Babylonia 
{e g Abraham, Ezra), Mesopotamia {e g Jacob), Egypt {e g Joseph, 


* Cf the story of Phmehas, Num xxv 6 sqq , on Gen xxxiv , sec 
Simeon Apropos of hostihty towards Samaria, it is singular that 
the term of reproach, " Cutheans," applied to the Samaritans is 
derived from Cutha, the famous seat 01 the god Ncrgal, only some 
25 m N E of Babylon itself (see above, p 286, n 4) 

* The various tendencies which can be observed in the latci 
pseudepigraphical and apocalyptical wntmgs are of considerable 
value in any consideration of the development of thought illustratecl 
in the Old Testament itself 
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Jeroboam), Midian {e g Moses, Jethro), &c , lik« the intimate 
relationship between Israel and surrounding lands, have a significance 
in the hght of recent research Israel can no longer bo isolated from 
the ^htics, culture, folk-lore, thought and rehgion of western Asia 
and Egypt Biblical, or rather Palestinian, thought has been brought 
into the world ot ancient Onental life, and this life, in spite of the 
various forms in which it has from time to time been shaped, still 
rules in the East This has far-reaching consequences for the 
traditional attitude to Isiaehte history and religion Research is 
senously complicated by the growing stores of matcnal, which 
unfortunately are often utilized without attention to the principles 
of the various departments of knowledge or aspects of study The 
complexity of modern knowledge and the interrelation of its different 
biamhcs arc often insufhcK ntly realized, and thit by writers who 
differ widely in the application of such material as they use to 
their particular views 0/ the manifold problems of the Old festament 
It has been easy to confuse the study of the Old Testament in its 
relation to modern religious needs with the technical scientific 
study of the much edited remains of the literature of a small part 
of the ancient East If there was once a tendency to isolate the 
Old Testament and ignore comparative research, it is now sometimes 
found possible to exaggerate its general agreement with Oiicntal 
lustory, hfc and thought Difficulties have been found in the super- 
natural or marvellous stones which would be taken as a matter of 
course by contemporary readers, and efforts are often made to 
recover histoncal facts or to adapt the records to modern theology 
without sufficient attention to the histoncal data as a whole or 
to their rchgious environment The preliminary preparation for 
research of any value becomes yearly more exacting 

Many traces of myth, legend and “ primitive" thought survive in 
the Old Testament, and on the most cautious estimate they pre 
suppose a vitality which is not a httle astonishing But they are 
now softened and often bereft of their earher significance, and it is 
this and their divergence from common Onental thought winch make 
Old Testament thought so profound and unique The process finds 
its normal development in later and non biblic il literature, but one 
can recognize earlier, cruder and less distmctivc stages, and, as 
surely as writings reflect the mentality of an author or of his age, the 
peculiar charactciistics of the extant sources, viewed in the light of 
a comprehensive survey of Pales timan and surrounding culture, 
demand a reasonable explanation The differences between the 
form of the wntten history and the conditions which prevailed have 
impressed themselves variously upon modern writers, and efforts 
have been made to recover from the Old Testament ea*‘lier forms 
more m accordance with the external evidence It may be doubted, 
however, whether the material is sufficient for such restoration or 
reconstruction ^ In the Old Testament we have the outcome of 
specific developments and the stage at which we sec each element 
of tradition or belief is not always isolated or final (cf Kings and 
Chronicles) The early myths, legends and traditions which can be 
traced differ profoundly from the canonical history, and the gap is 
wider than that between the latter and the subsequent apocalypiical 
and pseud epigraphical literature 

Where it is possible to make legitimate and unambiguous vom 
pansons, the ethical and spiritual superiority of Old Testament 
thought has been convincmgly demonstrated, and to the re-shapmg 
and re-writing of the older history and the older traditions the Old 
Testament owes its permanent value While the history of the great 
area between the Nile and the Tigns irresistibly emphasizes the 
insignificance of Palestine, this land s achievements for humanity 
grow the more remarkable as research tells more of its environ- 
ment Although the hght thrown upon ancient conditions of hfe 
and thought has destroyed much that sometimes seems vital for 
the Old Testament, it has brought into relief a more permanent and 
indisputable appreciation of its significance, and it is gradually 
ilispelling that pscudo-scientific literalism which would fetter the 
greatest of ancient Oriental wntings with an insistence upon the 
venty of histoncal facts Not internal criticism, but the incontest- 
able results of objective observation have shown once and for 
all that the relationship between the biblical account of the earliest 
history (Gen 1 -xi ) and its value eitlier as an authentic record 
(which requires unprejudiced examination) or as a religious document 
(which remainh untouch^'d) is typical If, as seems probable, the 
continued methodical investigation, which is demanded by the 
advance of modern knowledge, becomes more drastic in its results, 
it will recognize ever more clearly that there were certain unique 
influences in the history of Palestine which cannot be explained by 
purely histoncal research The change from Palestinian polytheism 
to the pre-cnunence of Yahweh and the gradual development of 
ethical monotheism are facts which external evidence continues to 
emphasize, which biblical cnticism must investigate as completely 
as possible And if the work of cnticism has bi ought a fuller 
appreciation of the value of these facts, the debt which is owed to 
the Jews is enhanced when one proceeds to reahze the immense 
difficulties against which those who transmitted the Old Testament 
had to contend m the penod of Greek domination The growth of 

1 Reference may be made to H Winckler, Gesch Israels, u (1900) , 
W Erbt, Dte Hebrder (iqofi) , and T K Cheyne, 7 radttions ana 
Behefs of Ancient Israel (i9<^7) 


the Old Testament into its present form, and its preservation despite 
hostile forces, are the two remarkable phenomena which most arrest 
the attention of the histonan, it is for the theologian to interoret 
their beanng upon the history of rehgious thought (SAC) 

II — Greek Domination 

25 Alexander the Great — The second great period of the 
history of the Jews begins with the conquest of Asia by Alexander 
the Great, disciple of Aristotle, king of Macedon and captain- 
general of the Greeks It ends with the destruction of Jeru- 
salem by the armies of the Roman Empire, which was, like 
Alexander, at once the masterful pupil and the docile patron 
of Hellenism The destruction of Jerusalem might be regarded 
as an event of merely domestic importance, for the Roman 
cosmopolitan it was only the removal of the titular metropolis 
of a national and an Onental rehgion But, since a derivative 
of that rehgion has come to be a power in the world at large, this 
event has to be regarded in a different hght The destruction 
of Jerusalem in A D 70 concludes the period of four centuries, 
during which the Jews as a nation were in contact with the 
Greeks and exposed to the influence of Hellenism, not wholly of 
their own will nor yet against it Whether the master of the 
provinces, in which there were Jews, bean Alexander, a Ptolemy, 
I Seleucid or a Roman, the force by which he rules is the force 
of Greek culture These four centuries are the Greek period of 
Jewish history 

The ancient historians, who together cover this period, are 
strangely indifferent to the importance of the Jews, upon which 
Josephus IS at pains to insist When Alexander invaded the 
interior of the Eastern world, which had hitherto remained 
inviolable, he came as the champion of Hellenism His death 
prevented the achievement of his designs, but he had broken 
down the barrier, he had planted the seed of the Greek’s influ- 
ence in the four quarters of the Persian Empire His successors, 
the Diadochi, carried on his work, but Antiochus Epiphanes was 
the first who deliberately took m hand to deal with the Jews 
Daniel (viii 8) describes the interval between Alexander and 
Antiochus thus “ The he-goat (the king of Greece) did very 
greatly and when he was strong the great hoin (Alexander) was 
broken, and instead of it came up four other ones — four king- 
doms shall stand up out of his nation but not with his poi\er 
And out of one of them came forth a little horn (Antiochus 
Epiphanes) which waxed exceeding great towards the south 
(Egypt) and towards the East (Babylon) and towards the 
beauteous land (the land of Israel) ” The insignificance of the 
Jewish community in Palestine was their salvation The re- 
forms of Nehemiah were directed towards the establishment of 
a religious community at Jerusalem, in which the rigour of the 
law should be observed As a part of the Persian Empire the 
community was obscure and unimportant But the race whose 
chief sanctuary it guarded and maintained was the heir of great 
traditions and ideals In Egypt, moreover, m Babylon and in 
Persia individual Jews had responded to the influences of their 
environment and won the respect of the aliens whom they 
despised The law which they cherished as their standard and 
guide kept them united and conscious of their unity And the 
individuals, who acquired power or wisdom among those outside 
Palestine shed a reflected glory upon the nation and its Temple 

In connexion with Alexander's march through Palestine Josephus 
gives a tradition of his visit to Jerusalem In Arnan's narrative 
of Alexander’s exploits, whose fame had already faded before the 
greater glory of Rome, there is no mention of the visit or the city or 
the Jews Only Tyre and Gaza barred the way to Egypt He 
took, presumably, the coast-road in order to establish and retain 
his command 01 the sea The rest of Palestine, which is called 
Coele-Syna, made its submission and furnished supplies Seven 
days alter the capture of Gaza Alexander was at Pelusium 
According to the tradition which Josephus has preserved the high 
priest refused to transfer his allegiance, and Alexander marched 
against Jerusalem after the capture of Gaza The high pnest 
dressed in his robes went out to meet him, and at the sight Alexander 
remembered a dream, in which such a man had appeared to him 
as the appointed leader of lus expedition So the d nger vas 
averted Alexander offered sacrifice and was shown the prophecy 
of Daniel, which spoke of him It is alleged, further, that at this 
time certain Jews who could not refrain from intermarriage with 
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the heathen set up a temple on Mt Gerizim and became the Saman- 
tan schism (§21 above) The combmation is certainly artificial and 
not historical But it has a value of its own inasmuch as it illus- 
trates the permanent tendencies which mould the history of the 
Jews It is true that Alexander was subject to dreams and visited 
shnnes in order to assure himself or his followers of victory But it 
is not clear that he had such need of the Jews or such regard for the 
Temple of Jerusalem that he should turn aside on his way to Egypt 
for such a purpose 

However this may be, Alexander's tutor had been in Asia and had 
met a Jew there, 11 his disciple Clearchus of Soli is to be trusted 
" The man," Aristotle says, '^was by lace a Jew out of Coele-Syria 
His people are descendants of the Indian philosophers It is re- 
ported that philosophers are called Calani among the Indians and 
Jews among the Syrians The Jews take their name from their 
place of abode, which is called Judaea The name of their city is 
very difficult they call it Hierusalemc This man, then, having 
been a guest m many homes and having come down gradually fiom 
the highlands to the sea-coast, was Hellenic not only m speech but 
also in soul And as we weie staying in Asia at the time, the man 
cast up at the same place and interviewed us and other scholars, 
making trial of then wisdom But inasmuch as he had come to 
be at home with many cultured persons he imparted more than he 
got " The date of this interview is piobably determined by the 
fact that Aristotle visited his friend Ilcrmias, tyrant of Ataineus, 
in 347-345 B c There is no reason to doubt the probability or even 
the accuracy of the narrative Megasthenes also desciibes the Jews 
as the philosophers of Syria and couples them with the Brahmins 
of India This hellemzed Jew who descended from the hills to the 
coast IS a figure typical of the period 

26 The Ptolemies — After the death of Alexander Palestine 
fell in the end to Ptolemy (301 B c ) and remained an Egvptian 
province until 198 b c bur a century the Jews in Palestine and 
in Alexandria had no history- 01 none that Josephus knew 
But two individuals exemplify the different attitudes which 
the nation adopted towards its new environment and its wider 
opportunities, Joseph the tax-farmer and Jesus the sage 

The wisdom of Jesus ben Sira (Sirach) is contained m the liook 
commonly called Ecclesiasticu’i {q v ) At a time when men wert 
attracted by the wisdom and scunce of the Greeks, he taught that 
all wisdom came from Yahweh who had chostn Isriel to receive it 
in trust He discouraged inquires into the nature and purpose 
of things it w IS enough foi him that \ ahweh had created and 
ruled the universe If a man had Ui&ure to be wise — and this is 
not for many — ho should study the Scriptures which had come 
down, and so become a scribe I' or the scribe, as for the man at 
the plough-tail, the Law was the rule of life All, however much 
or little preoccupied with worldly business, must fear God, from 
whom come good things and evil, life, death, poverty and riclus 
It was not for men to meddle with secrets which are beyond humtin 
intelligence Enough that the individual did his duty in the state 
of life in which he was set and left behind him a good name at his 
death The race survives — ' the days of Israel aie unnumbered " 

hvery member of the congregation of Isiael must laliour, as God 
has appointed, at some handicraft or profession to provide for his 
home It IS his sacred duty and his private interest to beget 
children and to tram them to take his place The scholar is apt to 
pity the smith, the potter, the carpenter and the farmer with better 
reason he is apt to condemn the trader who becomes absorbed in 
greed of gain and so deserts the way of righteousness and fair dealing 
As a teacher Jesus gave his own services freely For the soldici 
he had no commendation Tnere were physicians who understood 
the use of herbs, and must be rewarded when thtir help was invited 
But, whatever means each head of a family adopted to get a livdi 
hood, he must pay the priest's dues The centre of the life of Israel 
was the 1 emple, over which the high priest presided and which was 
inhabited by \ ahwch, the God of Israel Th< scribe could train the 
individual in morals and in manners, but the high piiest was the 
ruler of the nation 

As ruler of the nation the high priest paid its tribute to Egypt, its 
overlord But Josephus reports of one Onias that for avarice he 
withheld it The sequel shows how a Jew might rise to power m 
the civil service of the Egyptian Empire and yet remain a hero to 
some of the Jews — provided that he did not intermairy with a 
Gentile For Joseph, the son of Tobiah and nephew of Onias, went 
to court and secured the taxes of Palestine, when they w ere put up 
to auction As tax-farmer he oppressed the non- Jewish cities and 
so won the admiiation of Josephus 

But while such men went out into the world and brought back 
wealth of one kind or another to Palestine, other Jews were 
content to make their homes in foreign parts At Alexandria 
in particular Alexander provided for a Jewish colony which soon 
became Hellenic enough in speech to recjuire a translation of 
the Law It is probable that, as in Palestine an Aramaic para- 
phrase of the Hebrew text was found to be necessary, so m 


Alexandria the Septuagint grew up gradually, as need arose 
The legendary tradition which even Philo accepts gives it a 
formal nativity, a royal patron and inspired authors From 
the text which Philo uses, it is probable that the translation had 
been transmitted in writing, and his legend probably fixes the 
date of the commencement of the undertaking for the reign of 
Ptolemy Lagus 

The apology for the necessary defects of a tianslation put forward 
by the translator of EcclestaUicus in his Prologue shows that the 
work was earned on beyond the limits of the Law Apparently lU 
was in progress at the time of his coming to Egypt in the rt ign ot 
Ptolemy Euergetes I or II He seems to regard this body of 
literature as the answer to the charge that the Jews had contributed 
nothing useful foi human life Once translated into Greek, the 
Scriptures became a bond of union for the Jews of tlie dispersion 
and were at least capable of being used as an instrument loi the 
conversion of the world to Judaism So far as the lattci function 
IS concerned Philo confesses that the I aw m his day shaicd the ob- 
scurity of the people, and seems to imply that the proselytes adopted 
little more than the monotheistic pimciplc and the observance ot the 
Sabbath According to Juvenal the sons of such proselytes were 
apt to go f irther and to substitute the Jewish Law for the Roman— 
Romanas autem soliti contcmncrc legc‘=', 
udxieum ediscunt ct servant ac metuunt ms 
radidit arcano quodcunque volumine Moyses 

27 The Seleund<i — Toward the end of the 3rd lentury the 
Palestinian Jews became involved m the struggle between 
Egypt and Syria In Jerusalem there were partisans of both 
the combatants The more orthodox or conservative Jews 
preferred the tolerant rule of the Ptolemies the rest, who chafed 
at the isolation of the nation, looked to the Seleucids, who 
inherited Alexander’s ideal of a united empire based on i 
universal adoption of Hellenism At this point Josephus cites 
the testimony of Polybius " Scopas, the general of Ptolemy, 
advanced into the highlands and subdued the nation of the Jews 
in the winter After the defeat of Scopas, Antiochus gained 
Batanaea and Samaria and Abila and Gadara, and a little later 
those of the Jews who live round the Temple called Jerusalem 
adhered to him ” From this it appears that the pro-Syrian 
faction of the Jews had been strong and active enough to bring 
an Egyptian army upon them (199-198 bc ) Josephus adds 
that an Egyptian garrison was left in Jerusalem This act of 
oppression presumably strengthened the Syrian faction of the 
Jews and led to the transference of the nation’s allegiance 
Ihe language of Polybius suggests that he was acquainted with 
other Jewish communities and with the fame of the 1 emple in 
his view they are not an organized state Ihey were not even 
a pawn in the game which Antiochus proposed to play with Rome 
for the possession of (ireec e and Asia Minor His defeat left the 
resources of his kingdom exhausted and its extent diminished 
and so the Jews bee ame important to his successors for the sake 
of their wealth and their position on the frontier To pay his 
debt to Rome he was compelled to resort to extraordinary 
methods of raising money, he actually met his death (187 b c ) in 
an attempt to loot the temple of Elymais 

The pro-Synan faction of the Palestinian Jews found then 
opportunity in this emergency and informed the governor of 
Coele-Syria that the treasury in Jerusalem contained untold 
sums of money Hehodorus, prime minister of Seleucus 
Philopator, who succeeded Antiochus, arrived at Jerusalem 
in his progiess thremgh Coele-Svna and Phoenicia anci declared 
the treasure confiscate to the royal exchequer According to 
the Jewish legend Hehodorus was attacked when he entered the 
Temple by a horse with a terrible rider and by two young men 
He was scourged and only escaped with his life at the inter- 
cession of Onias the high priest, who had pleaded with him 
vainly that the treasure included the deposits of widows and 
orphans and also some belonging to Hyreanus, “ a man in very 
high position ” Onias was accused bv his enemies of having 
given the information which led to this outrage and when, rely- 
ing upon the support of the provincial governor, they proceeded 
to attempt assassination, he fled to Antioch and appealed to the 
king 

When Seleucus was assassinated by Hehodorus, Antiochus 
IV , his brother, who had been chief magistrate at Athens, came 

XV l$(l 
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bade secretly “ to seize the kingdom by guile ” (Dan xi 21 seq ) 
On his accession he appointed Jesus, the brother of Qnias, to the 
high-priesthood, and sanctioned his proposals for the conversion 
of Jerusalem into a Greek city The high priest changed his 
name to Jason and made a gymnasium near the citadel The 
prmapk of separation was abandoned The priests deserted 
the Temple for the palaestra and the young nobles wore the Greek 
cap 1 he Jews of Jerusalem were enrolled as citizens of Antioch 
Jason sent money for a sacrifice to Heracles at Tyre, and the 
only recorded opposition to his policy came from his envoys, 
who pleaded that the money might be applied to naval expen- 
diture Thus Jason stripped the high-priesthood of its sacred 
character and did what he could to stamp out Judaism 

Menelaus supplanted Jason, obtaining his appointment from 
the king by the promise of a larger contribution In order to 
secure his position, he contnved the murder of Onias, who had 
taken sanctuary at Daphne This outrage, coupled with his 
appropriation of temple vessels, which he used as bribes, raised 
against Menelaus the senate and the people of Jerusalem His 
brother and deputy was kf led in a serious not, and an accusation 
was laid against Menelaus before Antiochus At the inquiry 
he bought his acquittal from a courtier and his accusers were 
executed Antiochus required peace in Jerusalem and probably 
regarded Onias as the representative of the pro-Egyptian faction, 
the allies of his enemy 

During his second Egyptian campaign a rumour came that 
Antiochus was dead, and Jason made a raid upon Jerusalem 
Menelaus held the citadel and Jason was unable to establish 
himself in the city The people were presumably out of sym- 
pathy with hellenizers, whether they belonged to the house of 
Onias or that of Tobiah When Antiochus finally evacuated 
Egypt in obedience to the decree of Rome, he thought that 
Judaea was m revolt Though Jason had fled, it was necessary 
to storm the city, the drastic measures which Menelaus advised 
seem to indicate that the poorer classes had been roused to 
defend the Temple from further sacrilege A massacre took place, 
and Antiochus braved the anger of Yahweh by entering and 
pillaging the Temple with impunity The author of 2 Maccabees 
infers from his success that the nation had forfeited all right to 
divine protection for the time (2 Macc v 18-20) 

The policy which Antiochus thus inaugurated he carried on 
rigorously and svstematically His whole kingdom was to be 
unified, Judaism was an eccentiicity and as such doomed to 
extinction The Temple of Jerusalem was made over to Zeus 
Olympius the temple of Gerizim to Zeus Xenius All the 
religious rites of Judaism were proscribed and the neighbouring 
Greek cRies were requested to enforce the prohibition upon their 
Jewish citizens Jerusalem was occupied by an army which 
took advantage of the Sabbath and proceeded to suppress its 
observance An Athenian came to be the missionary of Hellen- 
ism and to direct its ceremonies, which were established by force 
up and down the country 

28 7 'he Maccabees — Jerusalem and Genzim were purged and 
( onverted to the state religion with some ease Elsewhere, as 
there, some conformed and some became martyrs for the faith 
And the passive resistance of those who refused to conform at 
length gave rise to active opposition “ The king’s officers 
who were enforcing the apostasy came into the city of Modem 
to sacrifice, and many of Israel went over to them, but Matta- 
thias , slew a Jew who came to sacrifice and the king’s 
officer and pulled down the altar ” (i Macc 11 15 sqq ) Whether 
led by this Mattathias or not, certain Jews fled mto the wilder- 
ness and found a leader in Judas Maccabaeus his reputed son, 
the first of the five Asmoncan (Hasmonean) brethren The 
warfare which followed was like that which Saul and David 
waged against the Philistines Antiochus was occupied with 
his Parthian campaign and trusted that the hellemzed Jews 
would maintain their ascendancy with the aid of the provincial 
troops In his last illness he wrote to express his confidence m 
their loyalty But the rebels collected adherents from the 
villages, and, when they resolved to .violate the sabbath to the 
extent of resisting attack, they were joined by the company of 


the As&ideans (Hasidim) Such a breach of the sabbath was 
necessary if the whole Law was to survive at all m Palestine 
But the transgression is enough to explain the disfavour into 
which the Maccabees seem to fall m the judgment of later 
Judaism, as, in that judgment, it is enough to account for the 
instability of their dynasty Unstable as it was, their dynasty 
was soon established In the country-side of Judaea, Judaism 
- and no longer Hellenism — was propagated by force Apollo- 
nius, the commander of the Syrian garrison in Jerusalem, and 
Seron the commander of the army m Syria, came in turn against 
Judas and his bands and were defeated The revolt thus became 
important enough to engage the attention of the governor of 
Coele-Syria and Phoenicia, if not of Lysias the regent himself 
Nicanor was despatched with a large army to put down the 
rebels and to pay the tribute due to Rome by selling them as 
slaves Judas was at Emmaus, the men of the citadel” 
guided a detachment of the Syrian troops to his encampment by 
night The rebels escaped in time, bat not into the hills, as 
their enemies surmised At dawn they made an unexpected 
attack upon the main body and routed it Next year (165 b c ) 
Lysias himself entered the Idumaean country and laid siege 
to the fortress of Bethsura Judas gathered what men he could 
and jorned battle The siege was raised, more probably m 
consequence of the death of Antiochus Epiphanes than because 
Judas had gained any real victory The proscription of the 
Jewish religion was withdrawn and the Temple restored to them 
But it was Alenelaus who was sent by the king to encourage ” 
(2 Macc \i 32) the Jews, and in the official letters no reference 
IS made to Judas Such hints as these indicate the impossibility 
of recovering a complete picture of the Jews during the sove- 
reignty of the Greeks, which the Talmudists regard as the dark 
age, best left in oblivion 

Judas entered Jerusalem, the citadel of wluch was still occupied 
by a Syrian garrison, and the 1 emple was re-dedu ated on the 
2'5th of Kislev (164 B c ) So “ the Pious ” achieved the objei t 
for which presumably thev took up arms The re-estabhshment 
of Judaism, which alone of current religions w^as intolerant of 
a rival, seems to have excited the jealousy of their neighbouis 
who had embraced the Greek w^ay of life The hellenizers had 
not lost all hope of converting the nation and were indisposed 
to acquiesce in the concordat Judas and his zealots were thus 
able to maintain their prominence and gradually to increase 
their power At Joppa, for example, the Jewish settlers — tw'o 
hundred in all — “ were invited to go into boats provided in ac- 
cordance w'lth the common decree of the city ” They accepted 
the in\ Ration and were drowned Judas avenged them by 
burning the harbour and the shipping, and set to work to bring 
into Judaea all such communities of Jews who had kept them- 
selves separate from Iheir heathen neighbours In this way he 
became strong enough to deal with the apostates of Judaea 

In 163 Lysias led another expedition against these disturbers 
of the king’s peac^ and defeated Judas at Bethzachanah But 
while the forc.es were besieging Bethzur and the fortress on 
Mount Zion, a pretender arose in Antioch, and Lysias was com- 
pelled to come to terms — and now with Judas Ihe Jewish 
refugees had turned the balance, and so Judas betaine strategus 
of Judaea, whilst Menelaus was put to death 

In 162 Demetrius escaped from Rome and got possession of 
the kingdom of Syria Jakim, whose name outside religion was 
Alcimus, waited upon the new king on behalf of the loyal Jews 
who had hellemzed He himself was qualified to be the legiti- 
mate head of a united state, for he was of the tribe of Aaron 
Judas and the Asmoncans were usurpers, who owed their title 
to Lysias So Alcimus- Jakim was made high priest and Bacchides 
brought an army to install him in his office The Assideans 
made their submission at once Judas hod won for them 
religious freedom but the Temple reciuired a descendant of 
Aaron for priest and he was come But his first act was to seize 
and slay sixty of them so it was clear to Judas at any rate, if 
not also to the Assideans who survived, that political inde- 
pendence was necessary if the religion was to be secure In 
face of his active opposition Alcimus could not maintain himself 
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without the support of Blwichides and was forced to retire to 
Antioch In response to his complaints Nicanor was appointed 
governor of Judaea with power to treat with Judas It appears 
that the two became friends at first, but fresh orders from 
Antioch made Nicanor guilty of treachery in the eyes of 
Judas's partisans Warned by the change of his friend’s 
manner Judas fled Nicanor threatened to destroy the Temple 
if the priests would not deliver Judas into his hands Soon it 
came to his knowledge that Judas was in Samana, whither he 
followed him on a sabbath with Jews pressed into his service 
The day was known afterwards as Nicanor’s day, for he was found 
dead on the field (Capharsalama) by the victorious followers of 
Judas (13th of Adar, March 161 B c ) After this victory Judas 
made an alliance with the people of Rome, who had no love 
for Demetrius his enemy, nor any intention of putting their 
professions of friendship into practice Bacchides and Ak imus 
returned meanwhile into the land of Judah, at Elasa “ Judas 
fell and the rest fled ” (i Macc ix 18) Bacchides occupied 
Judaea and made a chain of forts Jonathan, who succeeded 
hib brother Judas, was captain of a band of fugitive outlaws 
But on the death of Alcimus Bacchides retired and Jonathan 
with his followers settled down beyond the range of the Syrian 
garrisons The hellenizers still enjoyed the royal favour and 
Jonathan made no attempt to dispossess them After an inter- 
val of two years they tried to capture him and failed This 
failure seems to have convinced Bacchides that it would be well 
to recognize Jonathan and to secure a balance of parties In 
158 Jonathan began to rule as a judge m Michmash and he 
destroyed the godless out of Israel — so far, that is, as his power 
extended In 153 Alexander Balas withdrew Jonathan from 
his allegiance to Demetrius by the offer of the high-pnesthood 
He had already made Jerusalem his capital and fortified the 
Temple mount the Syrian garnsons had already been withdrawn 
with the exception of those of the Akra and Bethzur In 147 
Jonathan repaid bis benefactor by destroying the army of the 
governor of Coele-Syna, who had espoused the cause of Deme- 
trius The fugitives took sanctuary in the temple of Dagon at 
Azotus “ But Jonathan burned the temple of Dagon and those 
who fled into it ” After the death of Balas he laid siege to the 
Akra, and “ the apostates, who hated their own nation,” 
appealed to Demetrius Jonathan was summoned to Antioch, 
made his peace and apparently relinquished his attempt m 
return for the addition of three Samaritan districts to his tern- 
tory Later, when the people of Antioch rose against the king, 
Jonathan despatched a force of 3000 men who played a notable 
part in the men iless suppression of the insurrection 1 Macca- 
bees credits them with 100,000 victims Trypho, the regent of 
Antiochus VI , put even greater political power into the hands of 
Jonathan an(l his brother Simon, but finally seized Jonathan on 
the pretext of a conference Simon was thus left to consolidate 
what had been won m Palestine for the Jews and the family 
whose head he had become Ihe weakne^^sof the king enabled 
him to demand and to secure immunity from taxation The 
ewish aristocracy became peers of the Selcucid kingdom 
imon was declared high priest Rome and Sparta rejoiced m 
the elevation of their friend and ally In the hundred and 
seventieth year (142 b c ) the yoke of the heathen was taken 
away from Israel and the people began to date their legal 
documents “ in the first year of Simon the great high priest and 
commander and leader of the Jews ” The popular verdict 
received official and formal sanction Simon was declared by 
the Jews and the priests their governor and high pnest for ever, 
until there should arise a faithful prophet The garrison of the 
Akra had been starved by a close blockade into submission, and 
beyond the boundaries of Judaea he took Joppa for a haven 
and made himself master of Gazara and Bethsura ” 

29 John Hyteanus and ihe Sadducees — But m 138 b c 
Antiochus Sidetes entered Seleucia and required the submission 
of all the petty states, which had taken advantage of the weak- 
ness of preceding kings From Simon he demanded an indem- 
nity of iQoo talents for his oppression and invasion of non- 
Jewish territory Simon offered 100 talents At length Antiochus 


appeared to enforce his demand in i ^4 Simon was dead 
(135 Bc) and John Hyreanus had succeeded his father* The 
Jewish forces were driven back upon Jerusalem and the city was 
closely invested At the feast of tabernacles of 132 Hyreanus 
requested and Antiochus granted a week’s truce The only 
hope of the Jews lay in the clemency of their victorious suzerain, 
and it did not fail them Some of his advisers utiged the demo- 
lition of the nation on the ground of their exclusiveness, but ho 
sent a saciifice and won thereby the name of “ Pious ” In 
subsequent negotiations he accepted the disarmament of the. 
besieged and a tribute as conditions of peace, and in response 
to their entreaty left Jerusalem without a garrison When he 
went on his last disastrous campaign, Hyreanus led a Jewish 
contingent to join his army, partlv perhaps a troop of mercenaries 
(for Hyreanus was the first of the Jewish kings to hire mercen- 
aries, with the treasure found in David’s tomb) After his death 
Hyreanus took advantage of the general confusion to extend 
Jewish territory with the countenance of Rome He destroyed 
the temple of Gerizim and compelled the Idumaeans to submit 
to circumcision and embrace the laws of the Jews on pain of 
deportation 

In Jerusalem and in the country, in Alexandria, Egypt and 
Cyprus, the Jews were prosperous (Jos Ant xiii 284) This 
prosperity and the apparent security of Judaism led to a breach 
between Hyreanus and his spiritual directors, the Pharisees* 
His lineage was (in the opinion of one of them at least) of doubtful 
punty, and so it was his duty to lay down the high-pnesthood 
and be content to rule the nation That one man should hold 
both offices was indeed against the example of Moses, and could 
emly be admitted as a temporary concession to necessity 
Hyreanus could not entertain the proposal that he should resign 
the sae red office to which he owed much of his authority 1 he 
allegation about his mother was false the Phansee who retailed 
it was guilty of no small offence A Sadducean friend advised 
Hyn anus to ask the whole body of the Pharisees to prescril>e the 
penalty Their lenient y, which was notorious, alienated the 
king or probably furnished him with a pretext for breaking 
with them The Pharisees were troublesome counsellors and 
doubtful allies for an ambitious prince They were all-powerful 
with the people, but Hyreanus with his mercenaries was inde- 
pendent of the people, and the wealthy belonged to the sect of 
the Sadducees The suppression of the Pharisaic ordinances 
and the punishment of those who observed them led to some 
disturbance But Hyreanus “ was judged worthy of the three 
great privileges, the rule of the nation, the high-pncstly dignity, 
and prophecy ” This verdict suggests that the Sadducees, 
with whom he allied himself, had learned to affect some show of 
Judaism m Judaea If the poor were ardent nationalists who 
would not intermingle with the Greeks, the rich had long out- 
grown and now could humour such prejudices, and the title 
of their party was capable of recalling at any rate the sound of 
the national ideal of righteousness, t e Sadaqah, 

Ihe successor of Hyreanus (d 105) was Judas Aristobulns, 
“ the friend of the Greeks,” who first assumed the title of king 
A( cording to Strabo he was a courteous man and in many ways 
useful to the Jews His great achievement was the conquest 
of a part of Ituraea, which he added to Judaea and whose inhabi- 
tants he compelled to accept Judaism 

The Sadducean nobility continued in pouter under his brother 
and successor Alexander Jannaeus (103-78), and the breach 
between the king and the mass oi the people widened Bat 
Salome Alexandra, his brother’s widow, who released him from 
prison on the death of her husband and married him, was con- 
nected with the Pharisees through her brother Simon ben Shetach 
If his influence or theirs dictated her policy, there is no evidence of 
any objection to the union of the secular power with the high- 
pnesthood The party may have thought that Jannaeus was 
likely to bring the dynasty to an end His first action was to 
besiege Ptolemais Its citizens appealed to Ptolemy Lathyrus, 
who had been driven from the throne of Egypt by his mother 
Cleopatra and was reigning in Cyprus Alexander raised the 
siege, made peace with Ptolemy and secretly sent to Cleopatra 
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for help against her son The result of this double-dealing was 
that his army was destroyed by Ptolemy, who advanced into 
Egypt leaving Palestine at the mercy of Cleopatra But Cleo- 
patra’s generals were Jews and by their protests prevented her 
from annexing it Being thus freed from fear on the side of 
Ptolemy, Alexander continued his desultory campaigns across 
the Jordan and on the coast without any apparent policy and 
with indifferent success Finally, when he officiated as high 
priest at the feast of tabernacles he roused the fury of the 
people by a derisive breach of the PharisaK ritual They cried 
out that he was unworthy of his office, and pelted hlm^\lth the 
citrons which they were carrying as th^ Law prescribed Alex- 
ander summoned his mercenaries, and 6000 Jews were killed 
before he set out on his disastrous campaign against an Arabian 
king He returned g fugitive to find the nation in armed 
rebellion After six years of civil war he appealed to them to 
state the conditions under which they would lay aside their 
hostility rhe> replied by demanding his death and called m 
the Syrians But when the Syrians chased him into the moun- 
tains, 6000 Jews went over to him and, with their aid, he put 
down the rebellion Eight hundred Jews who had held a fortrc'.s 
against him were crucihed, 8000 Pharisees fled to Egypt and 
remained there Offering an ineffectual resistance to the passage 
of the Syrian troops, Alexander was driven back by Aretas, 
king of Arabia, against whom they had marched His later 
years brought him small victories over isolated cities 
On his death-bed it is said that Alexandei advised his wife 
to reverse this policy and rely upon the Pharisees According 
to the Talmud, he warned her “ to fear neither the Phaiisecs 
nor their opponents but the hypocrites who do the deed of Zimu 
and claim the reward of Phinehas ” the warning indicates his 
justification of his policy in the matter of the crucifixions In 
any case the Pharisees were predominant under Alexandra, 
who became queen (78-69) under her husband’s will II) icanus 
her eldei son was only high priest, as the stricter Pharisees 
required All the Pharisaic ordinances which Hyreanus had 
abolished were reaffirmed as binding Simon ben Shatach 
stood beside the queen the exiles were restored and among 
them his great colleague Jehudah ben fabai The great sa>mg 
of each of these rabbis is concerned with the duties of a judge, 
the selection does justice to the importance of the Sanhedrin, 
which was filled with Pharisees The legal reforms which thev 
introduced tended for the most part to meny, but the lalmud 
refers to one case which is an exception false witnesses were 
condemned to suffer the penaltv due to their victim, even if he 
escaped This ruling may be interpreted as part of a campaign 
directed against the counsellors of Alexander or as an instance 
of their general principle that intention is equivalent to commis- 
sion in the eye of the Law The queen interposed to prevent 
the execution of those who had counselled the crucifixion of the 
rebels and permitted them to withdraw with her younger son 
Aristobulus to the fortresses outside Jeiusalem Against their 
natural desire for revenge may be set the fact that the Pharisees 
did much to improve the status of women among the Jews 
On the death of Alexandra (69 b c ) Aristobulus disputed the 
succession of Hyreanus When their forces met at Jericho, 
Hyreanus, finding that the bulk of his following deserted to 
Aristobulus, fled with those who remained to the tower Antonia 
and seized Aristobulus’s wife and children as hostages for his 
own safety Having this advantage, he was able to abdicate 
m favour of Aristobulus and to retire into private life But he 
was not able to save his friends, who were also the enemies of 
the reigning king In fear of repnsals Antipas (or Antipater), 
the Idumaean, his counsellor, played on the fears of Hyreanus 
and persuaded him to buy the aid of the Nabataean Arabs with 
promises Aristobulus could not withstand the army of Aretas 
he was driven back upon Jerusalem and there besieged The 
Jews deserted to the victorious Hyreanus only the priests 
remained loyal to their accepted king, many fled to Egypt 
30 The Romans and the Idumaeans — At this point the power 
of Rome appeared upon the scene in the person of M Aemiiius 
Sraurus (stepson of Sulla) who had been sent into Syria by 


Pompey (65 b c ) Both brothers appealed to this new tribunal 
and Aristobulus bought a verdict in his favour The siege was 
raised Aretsis retired from Judaea, and Aristobulus pursued 
the retreating army But, when Pompey himself arrived at 
Damascus, Antipater, who pulled the strings and exploited the 
claims of Hyreanus, realized that Rome and not the Arabs, who 
were cowed by the threats of Scaurus, was the ruler of the East 
To Rome, therefore, he must pay his court Others shared this 
conviction Strabo speaks of embassies from Egypt and Judaea 
bearing presents — one deposited m the temple of Jupiter 
Capitolinus bore the inscription of Alexander, the king of the 
Jews From Judaea there were three embassies pleading, for 
Aristobulus, foi Hyreanus, and for the nation, who would have 
no king at all but their God 

Pompey deferred his decision until he should have inquired 
into the state of the Nabataeans, who had shown themselves 
to be capable of dominating the Jews in the absence of the 
Roman army In the interval Aristobulus provoked him by his 
display of a certain impatience The people had no responsible 
head, of whom Rome could take cognisance so Pompey decided 
in favour of Hyreanus and humoured the people by recognizing 
him, not as king, but as high priest Antipater remained secure, 
in po^^ er if not in place The Roman supremai y was established 
the Jews were once more one of the subject states of Syria, now 
a Roman piovmce Their national aspirations had received 
a contemptuous acknowledgment, when their lemple had been 
dcsei rated by the entry of a foreign ( onijueror 

Aristobulus himself had less resolution than his partisans 
When he repented of his attempted resistance and treated with 
Pompey for peace, his followers threw themselves into Jeru- 
salem, and, when the faction of Hyreanus resolved to open the 
gates, into the Temple there they held out for three mnntlis, 
succumbing finally because in obedience to the Law (as inter- 
preted since the time of Antioi hus Epiphanes) they would only 
defend themselves fiom actual assault upon the sabbath day 
The Romans profited by this inaction to push on the siege- 
works, without provoking resistance by actual assaults until the 
very end Pompey finally took the stronghold by choosing 
the day of the fast, when the Jews abstain from all work, that is 
the sabbath (Strabo) Dio ( assius calls it the day of Cronos 
On this bloody sabbath the priests showed a devotion to their 
worship whic h matched the mac tion of the fighting men Though 
they saw the enemy advancing upon them sword in hand they 
remained at worship untroubled and were slaughtered as they 
poured libation and burned incense, for they put their own 
safety second to the service of God And there were Jews among 
the murderers of the 12,000 Jews who fell 

The Jews of Palestine thus became once more a subject state, 
stripped of their conquests and confined to their own borders 
Aristobulus and his children were conveyed to Rome to grace 
their conqueror’s triumphal procession But his son Alexander 
escaped during the journey, gathered some force, and oven an 
Judaea The Pharisees decided that they could not take action 
on either side, since the elder son of Alexandra was directed 
by the Idumaean Antipater, and the people had an affection foi 
such Asmonean princes as dared to challenge the Roman domina- 
tion of their ancestral kingdom The civil war was renewed , 
but Aldus Gabinius, the proconsul, soon crushed the pretender 
and set up an aristoc racy in Judaea with Hyreanus as guardian 
of the Temple The country was divided into five districts witli 
five synods, and Josephus asserts that the people welcomed 
the change from the monarchy In spite of this, Aristobulus 
(56 B c ) and Alexander (55 b c ) found loyalists to follow them 
in their successive raids But Antipater found supplies for the 
army of Gabinius, who, despite Egyptian and Parthian distrac- 
tions, restored order according to the will of Antipater M 
Crassus, who succeeded him, plundered the Temple of its gold 
and the treasure (54 b c ) which the Jews of the dispersion had 
contributed for its maintenance It is said that Eleazar, the 
priest who guarded the treasure, offered Crassus the golden 
beam as ransom for the whole, knowing, what no one else knew, 
that it was mainly composed of wood So Crassus departed to 
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Parthia and died When the Parthians, elated by their victory 
over Crassus (53 b c ) advanced upon Syna, Cassius opposed 
them Some of the Jews, presumably the partisans of Aristo- 
bulus, were ready to co-operate with the Parthians At any rate 
Antipater was ready to aid Cassius with advice, Taricheae was 
taken and 30,000 Jews were sold into slavery (51 B c ) In 
spite of this vigorous coercion Cassius came to terms with 
Alexander, before he returned to the Euphrates to hold it 
against the Parthians 

Two years later Julius Caesar made himself master of Rome 
and despatched the captive Aristobulus with two legions to 
win Judaea (49 b c ) But Pompey’s partisans were beforehand 
with him he was taken off by poison and got not so much as a 
burial in his fatherland At the same time his son Alexander 
was beheaded at Antioch by Pompey’s order as an enemy of 
Rome After the defeat and death of Pompey (48 B c ) Antipater 
transferred his allegiance to Caesar and demonstrated its value 
during Caesar’s Egyptian campaign He carried with him the 
Arabs and the princes of Syria, and through Hyrcanus he was 
able to transform the hostility of the Egyptian Jews into active 
friendliness These services, which incidentally illustrate the 
solidarity and unity of the Jewish nation and the respect of the 
communities of the dispersion for the metropolis, were recog- 
nized and rewarded Before his assassination in 44 b c Julius 
Caesar had confirmed Hyrcanus in the high-pnesthood and added 
the title of ethnarch Antipater had been made a Roman 
citizen and procurator of the reunited Judaea Further, as 
confederates of the senate and people of Rome, the Jews had 
received accession of territory, including the port of Joppa and, 
with other material privileges, the right of observing their 
religious customs not only in Palestine but also in Alexandria 
and elsewhere Idumaean or Philistine of Ascalon, Antipater 
had displayed the capacity of his adoptive or adopted nation for 
his own profit and theirs And when Caesar died Suetonius 
notes that he was mourned by foreign nations, especially by the 
Jews {Caes 84) 

In the midst of all this civil strife the Pharisees and all who 
were preoccupied with religion found it almost impossible to 
discern what they should do to please God The people whom 
they directed were called out to fight, at the bidding of an alien, 
for this and that foreigner who seemed most powerful and most 
likely to succeed In Palestine few could command leisure for 
meditation, as for opportunities of effective intervention in 
affairs, they had none, it would seem, once Alexander was 
dead 

There IS a stor> of a priest named Onias piescrvcd both by 
Josephus and in the Talmud, which throws some light u^n the in- 
decision of the religious m the period just reviewed Wlien Arctas 
intervened in the interest of Hyrcanus and defeated Aristobulus, 
the usurper of his brother's inheritance, the people accepted the 
verdict of battle, sided with the victor's client, and joined in the 
siege of Jerusalem The most reputable of the Jews fled to Egypt, 
but Onias, a righteous man and dear to God, who had hidden himself, 
was discovered; by the besiegers He had a name for power in prayer , 
foi once m a drought he prayed for ram and God had heard his prayer 
His captors now required of him that he should put i curse upon 
Aiistobulus and his taction On compulsion he stood in their midst 
and said " O God, king of the universe, since these who stand with 
me are thv people and the besieged are thy pnests, I pray thee that 
thou hearken not to those against these, nor accomplish what 
these entreat against those " So he prayed — and the wicked Jews 
stoned him 

Unrighteous Jews were in the ascendant There were only 
Asmonean princes, degenerate and barely titular sons of Levi, to 
serve as judges of Israel — and they were at feud and both relied upon 
foreign aid The nghteous could only flee or hide, and so wait 
dreaming of the mercy of God past and to come As yet our authori- 
ties do not permit us to follow them to E^ypt with any certainty, 
but the Psalms of Solomon express the mind of one who surviv^ 
to see Pompey the Great brought low Although Pompey had 
glared the temple treasure, he was the embodiment of the power of 
Rome, which was not always so considerately exercised And so 
the psalmist exults m his death and dishonour (Ps n ) he prayed 
that the pride of the dragon might be humbled and God showed him 
the dead body lying luxin the waves — and there was none to bury it 
As one of those who f^r the Lord in truth and in patience, he looks 
forward to the punishment of all sinners who oppress the righteous 
and profane the sanctuary For the sms of the rulers God had 


rejected his people . but the remnant could not but inherit thepromiscs, 
which belong to tne chosen people Tor the Lord is faithful unto 
those who walk in the righteousness of his commandments (xiv i) 
in the exercise of their freewill and with God's help they will attain 
salvation As God 's servant, Pompey destroyed their rulers and every 
wise councillor soon the righteous and sinless king of David s house 
shall leign over them and ovei all the nations (xvii ) 

31 Herod the Great — After the departure of Caesar, Antipater 
warned the adherents of Hyrcanus against taking part m any 
revolutionary attempts, and his son Herod, who, in spite of his 
youth, had been appointed governor of Galilee, dealt summarily 
with Hezekiah, the robber captain who was overrunning the 
adjacent part of Syna The gratitude of the Syrians brought 
him to the knowledge of Sextus Caesar the governor of Syria, 
but his action inspired the thief men of the Jews with appre- 
hension Complaint was made to Hyrcanus that Herod had 
violated the law which prohibited the execution of even an evil 
man, unless he had been first condemned to death by the San- 
hedrin At the same time the mothers of the murdered men 
ramc to the lemple to demand vengeance So Herod was 
summoned to stand his trial He came in answer to the summons 
- -but attended by a bodyguard and protected by the word of 
Sextus Of all the Sanhedrin only Sameas “ a nghteous man 
and therefore superior to fear ” dared to speak Being a Pharisee 
he faced the facts of Herod’s power and warned the tribunal 
of the event, just as later he counselled the people to receive 
him, saying that for their sms they could not escape him Herod 
put his own profit above the Law, acting after his kind, and he 
also was God’s instrument Ihe effect of the speech was to 
goad the Sanhedrin into condemning Heiod Hyrcanus post- 
poned their decision and persuaded him to flee Sextus Caesar 
made him lieutenant-governor of Coele Syria, and only his 
father restrained him from returning to wreak his revenge 
upon Hyrcanus 

It IS to be rcnicmbciccl that, in this and all narratives of the life 
of Herod, Josephus was dependent upon the history of Herod's 
client, "Nicolaus of Damascus, and was himself a supporter of law and 
ordci 1 he action of the Sanhedrin and the presence of the women 
suppliants in the Temple suggest, if they do not prove, that this 
Hezekiah who harassed the Syrians was a Jewish patiiot, who could 
not acquiesce and wail ^\ ith Sameas 

Malichiis also, the murderer or reputed murderer of Anti- 
pater, appears to have been a partisan of Hyrcanus, who had 
a zeal for judaism When Cassius demanded a tribute of 
700 talents from Palestine, Antipater set Herod, Phasael and 
this Malichus, his enemy, to collect it Herod thought it im- 
prudent to secure the favour of Rome by the sufferings of others 
But some cities defaulted, and they were apparently among those 
assigned to Malichus If he had been lenient for their sakes or 
in the hope of damaging Antipater, he was disappointed, for 
( assius sold four cities into slavery and Hyrcanus made up the 
deficit Soon after this (43 b c ) Malichus succeeded, it is 
said, in poisoning Antipater as he dined with Hyrcanus, and 
was assassinated b> Herod’s bravoes 

After the departure of Cassius, Antipater being dead, there 
was confusion in Judaea Antigonus, the son of Aristobulus, 
made a raid and was with difficulty repulsed by Herod The 
prince of Tyre occupied part of Galilee When Antony assumed 
the dominion of the East after the defeat of Cassius at Philippi, 
an embassy of the Jews, amongst other embassies, approached 
him in Bithynia and accused the sons of Antipater as usurpers 
of the power which rightly l^elonged to Hyrcanus Another 
approached him at Antioch But Hyrcanus >\as well content 
to forgo the title to political power, which he could not exercise 
in practice, and Antony had been a friend of Antipater So 
Herod and Phasael continued to be virtually kings of the Jews 
Antony’s court required large remittances and Palestine was not 
exempt 

In 40 B c Antony was absent in Egypt or Italy, and the 
Parthians swept down upon Syria with Antigonus in their train 
Hyrcanus and Phasael were trapped Herod fled by way of 
Egypt to Rome Hyrcanus, who was Antigonus’ only rival, was 
mutilated and carried to Parthia So he could no more be 
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high priest, and his life was spared only at the intercession of 
the Parthian Jews, who had a regard for the Asmoncan pnnce 
Thus Antigonus sjucceeded his uncle as ** King Antigonus ” in 
the Greek and Mattathiah the high priest ” in the Hebrew by 
grace of the Parthians 

The senate of Rome under the influence of Antony and 
Ootavian ratified the claims of Herod, and after some delay lent 
him the armed force necessary to make them good In the hope 
of heaUng the breach, which his success could only aggravate, 
and for love, he took to wife Manamne, grandniece of Hyrcanus 
Galilee was pacified, Jerusalem taken and Antigonus beheaded 
by the Romans prom this point to the end of the period the 
Jews were dependants of Rome, free to attend to their own 
aflairs, so long as they paid taxes to the subordinate rulers, 
Herodiait or Roman, whom they detested equally. If some 
from time to time dared to hope for political independence their 
futility was demonstrated One by one the descendants of the 
Asmoneans were removed The national hope was relegated to 
an indefinite future and to another sphere At any rate the 
Jews were free to worship their God and to study his law their 
religion was recognized by the state and indeed estabhshed 

This development of Judaism was eminently to the mind of 
the rulers, and Herod did much to encourage it More and 
more it became identified with the synagogue, in which the 
Law was expounded more and more it became a matter for 
the mdividual and his private life, Ihis was so even in Palestine 
— the land which the Jews hoped to possess — and in Jerusalem 
Itself, the holy city, m which the Temple stood Herod had 
put down Jewish rebels and Herod appointed the lugh priests 
In his appointments he was careful to avoid or to suppress 
any person who, being popular, might legitimize a rebellion by 
heading it The Pharisees, who regarded his rule as an inevitable 
penalty for the sins of the people, he encouraged Polho the 
Pharisee and Sameas his disciple were in special honour with 
him, Josephus says, when he re-entered Jerusalem and put to 
death the leaders of the faction of Antigonus IIow well their 
teaching served his purpose is shown by the sayings of two 
rabbis who, if not identical with these Phansees, belong to their 
period and their party Shemaiah said, “ Love work and hate 
lordship and make not thyself known to the government ” 
Abtalion said, Ye wise, be guarded in your words perchance 
ye may incur the debt of exile ” Precepts such as these could 
hardly fail to effect some modification of the reckless zeal of 
the Galileans m the pupils of the synagogue Many if not all 
of the professed rabbis had travelled outside Palestine some 
were even members of the dispersion, like Hillel the Babylonian, 
who with Shammai forms the second of the pairs Ihrough 
them the experience of the dispersion was brought to bear upon 
the Palestinian Jews Herod’s nominees were not the men to 
extend the prestige of the high-priesthood at the expense of 
these rabbis tven in Jerusalem the s> nagogue became of more 
importance than the Temple Hillel also inculcated the duty of 
making converts to Judaism He said, “ Be of the disciples of 
Aaron, loving peace, and pursuing peace, loving mankind and 
bringing them nigh to the Law ” But even he reckoned the 
books of Daniel and Esther as canonical, and these were 
dangerous food for men who did not realize the full power of 
Rome 

So long as Herod lived there was no msurrection Formally 
he was an orthodox Jew and set his face against intermarriage 
with the uncircumcised He was also ready and able to protect 
the Jews of the dispersion But that ability was largely due to 
his whole-hearted Hellenism, which was shown by the Greek 
aties which he founded in Palestine and the buildings he erected 
m Jerusalem In its material embodiments Greek civilization 
became as much a part of Jewish life in Palestine as it was in 
Alexandria or Antioch, and herein the rabbis could not follow 
him 

When all the Jewish people swore to be loyal to Caesar and 
the king’s policy, the Phansees— ^above 6000-^refused to swear 
The king imposed a fine upon them, and the wife of Pheroras — 
Herod’s brother— paid it on their behalf. In return tor her 


kmdness, being entrusted with foreknowledge by the visitation 
of God, they prophesied that God had decre^ an end of rule for 
Herod and his line and that the sovereignty devolved upon her 
and Pheroras and their children 

From the sequel it appears that the prophecy was uttered by 
one Pharisee only, and that it was m no way endorsed by the 
party When it came to the ears of the king he slew the most 
responsible of the Pharisees and every member of his household 
who accepted what the Pharisee said An explanation of this 
unwarrantable generalization may be found m the fact that the 
incident is derived from a source which was unfavourable to the 
Phansees they are described as a Jewish section of men who 
pretend to set great store by the exactitude of the ancestral 
tradition and the laws m which the deity delights — as dominant 
over women-folk — and as sudden and quick in quarrel 

lowaxds the end of Herod’s life two rabbis attempted to up- 
hold by physical force the cardmal dogma of Judaism, which 
prohibited the use of images Their action is intelligible enough. 
Herod was stricken with an mcurable disease He had sinned 
against the Law, and at last God had punished him At last 
the law-abiding Jews might and must assert the majesty of the 
outraged Law The most conspicuous of the many symbols and 
signs of his transgression was the golden eagle which he had 
placed over the great gate of the 1 emple , its destruction was 
the obvious means to adopt for the quickenmg and assertion 
of Jewish principles 

By their labours m the education of the youth of the nation, 
these rabbis, Judas and Matthias, had endeared themselves to 
the populace and had gamed influence over their disciples A 
report that Herod was dead co-operated with their exhortations 
to send the iconoclasts to their appointed work And so they 
went to earn the rewards of their practical piety from the Law 
If they died, death was inevitable, the rabbis said, and no better 
death would they ever find Moreover, their children and kindred 
would benefit by the good name and fame belonging to those wh > 
died for the Law Such is the account whicli Josephus gives 
in the Antiqutites , in the Jewish War he represents the rabbis 
and their disciples as looking forward to greater happiness for 
themselves after such a death But Herod was not dead yet, and 
the instigators and the agents of this sacrilege were burned 
alive 

32 The Settlement of Augustus — On the death of Herod in 4 b c 
Archelaus kept open house for mourners as the Jewish custom, 
which reduced many Jews to beggary, prescribed The people 
petitioned for the punishment of those who were responsible for 
the execution of Matthias and his associates and for the removal of 
the high priest Archelaus temporized , the loyalty of the people 
no longer constituted a valid title to the throne, his succession 
must first be sanctioned by Augustus Before he departed to 
Romo on this errand, which, was itself an msult to the riation, 
there were riots m Jerusalem at the Passover which he needed 
all his soldiery to put down When he presented himself before 
the emperor — apart from rival claimants of his o*vn family- 
there was an embassy from the Jewish people who prayed to 
be rid of a monarchy and rulers such as Herod As part of 
the Roman province of Syria and under its governors they 
would prove that they were not really disaffected and rebellious 
During the absence of Archelaus, who would— the Jews feared — 
prove his legitimacy by emulating his father’s ferocity, and to 
whom their ambassadors preferred Antipas, the Jews of Palestine 
gave the he %o their protestations of loyalty and peaceableness At 
the Passover the pilgrims attacked the Roman troops After 
hard fighting the procurator, whose cruelty provoked the attack, 
captured the Temple and robbed the treasury On this the 
insurgents were joined by some of Hei^od’s army and besieged the 
Romans in Herod’s palace Elsewhere the occasion tempted 
many to play at bemg king— Judas, son of Hezekiah, m Galilee, 
Simon, one of the king’s slaves^ in Peraea Most notable of all 
perhaps was the shepherd Athronges, who assumed the pomp of 
royalty and employed his four brothers as captgins and satraps m 
the war which he waged upon Ronaans and king’s men alike^not 
even Jews escaped him unless they brought him contributions. 
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Order was restored by Varus the governor of Syria in a campaign 
which Josephus describes as the most important war between that 
of Pompey and that of Vespasian 

At length Augustus summoned the representatives of the nation 
and Nicholaus of Damascus, who spoke for Archelaus, to plead 
before him m the temple of Apollo Augustus apportioned 
Herod’s dominions among his sons in accordance with the pro- 
visions of his latest will Archelaus received the lion’s share 
for ten years he was ethnarch of Idumaea, Judaea and Samaria, 
with a yearly revenue of 600 talents Antipas became tetrarch 
of Galilee and Peraea, with a revenue of 200 talents Philip, 
who had been left in charge of Palestine pending the decision 
and had won the respect of Varus, became tetrarch of Batanaea, 
Trachonitis and Auranitis, with 100 talents His subjects 
included only a sprinkling of Jews Up to his death (a d 34) he 
did nothing to forfeit the favour of Rome His coins bore the 
heads of Augustus and Tibenus, and his government was worthy 
of the best Roman traditions — he succeeded where proconsuls 
had failed His capital was Caesarea Philippi, where Pan had 
been worshipped from anaent limes, and where Augustus had a 
temple built by Herod the Great 

33 Archelaus — Augustus had counselled Archelaus to deal 
gently with his subjects But there was an outstanding feud 
between him and them, and his first act as ethnarch was to 
remove the high priest on the ground of his sympathy with the 
rebels. In violation of the Law he married a brother's widow, 
who had already borne children, and in general he showed himself 
so fiej-ce and tyrannical that the Jews joined with the Samaritans 
to accuse him before the emperor Archelaus was summoned 
to Rome and banished to Gaul , h’-s territory was entrusted to a 
series of proairators (ad 6-41), among whom was an apostate 
Jew, but none with any pretension even to a semi-legitimate 
authority Eacn procurator represented not David but Caesar 
The Sanhedrin had its police and powers to safeguard the Jewish 
religion, but the procurator had the appointment of the high 
priests, and no capital sentence could be executed without his 
sanction 

34 The Procurators — $0 the Jews of Judaea obtained the 
settlement for which they had pleaded at the death of Herod, 
and some of them began to regret it at once The first pro- 
curator Coponius was accompanied by P Sulpicms Quirinius, 
legate of Syna, who came to oi^amze the new Roman province 
As a necessary preliminary a census (a d 6-7) was taken after 
the Roman method, which did not conform to the Jewish Law 
The people were affronted, but for the most part acquiesced, 
under the influence of Joazar the high priest But Judas the 
Galilean, with a Pharisee named Saddiic (Sadduk), endeavouied 
to incite them to rebellion in the name of religion The result of 
this alliance between a revolutionary and a Pharisee was the 
formation of the party of Zealots, whose influence — according 
to Josephus — brought about the great revolt and so led to the 
destruction of Jerusalem in 70 So far as this influence ex- 
tended, the Jewish community was threatened with the danger 
of suicide, and the distmction drawn by Josephus between the 
Pharisees and the Zealots is a valid one Not all Pharisees were 
prepared to take such action, in order that Israel might 
“ tread on the neck of the eagle ” (as is said in The Assumption of 
Moses) So long as the Law was not deliberately outraged and 
so long as the worship was established, most of the religious 
leaders of the Jews were content to wait 

It seems that the Zealots made more headway in Galilee than 
m Judaea — so much so that the terms Galilean and Zealot are 
practically interchangeable In Galilee the Jews predominated 
over the heathen and their ruler Herod Antipas had some sort 
of claim upon their allegiance His marriage with the daughter 
of the Arabian kmg Aretas (which was at any rate in accordance 
with the general policy of Augustus) seems to have preserved his 
territory from the incursions of her people, so long as he remained 
faithful to her He conciliated his subjects by his deference 
to the observances of Judaism, and — the case is probably 
typical of his policy — he joined in protesting, when Alate set 
up a votive shield in the palace of Herod within the sacred city 


I He seems to have served Tiberius as an official scrutineer of 
the impenal officials and he commemorated his devotion b> 

I the foundation of the city of Tiberias But he repudiated the 
daughter of Aretas in order to marry Herodias and so set the 
Arabians against him Disaster overtook his forces (ad 36) 
and Tiberius, his patron, died before the Roman power was 
I brought in full strength to his aid Caligula was not predisposed 
I to favour the favourites of Tiberius, and Antipas, having 
petitioned him for the title of king at the instigation of Hero 
dias, was banished from his tetrarchy and (apparently) was 
put to death in 39 

Antipas IS chiefly known to history in connexion with John the 
Baptist, who reproached him publicly for his marriage with 
Herodias According to the earliest authority, he seems to 
have imprisoned John to save him from the vengeance of 
Herodias But — whatever his motive — Antipas certainly con- 
sented to John’s death If the Fourth Gosp)el is to be 
trusted, John had already recognized and acclaimed Jesus of 
Nazareth as the Messiah for whom the Jews were looking B> 
common consent of Christendom, John was the forerunner of the 
founder of the Christian Church It was, therefore, dunng the 
reign of Antipas, and partly if not wholly within his territory, 
that the Gospel was first preached by the rabbi or prophet whom 
Christendom came to regard as the one tnie Christ, the Messiah 
of the Jews Josephus’ history of the Jews contains accounts 
of John the Baptist and Jesus, the authenticity of which has 
been called in question for plausible but not entirely convincing 
reasons However this may be, the Jews who believed Jesus to 
be the Christ play no great part m the history of the Jews before 
70, as we know it Many religious teachers and many revolu- 
tionaries were crucified within this period, and the earlv 
Christians were outwardly distinguished from other Jews onh 
by their scrupulous observance of religious duties 

The crucifixion of Jesus was sanctioned by Pontius Pilate, 
who was proairator of Judaea a d 26-36 Of the Jews under 
his predecessors little enough is known Speaking generally, 
they seem to have avoided giving offence to their subjects But 
Pilate so conducted affairs as to attract the attention not only 
of Josephus but also of Philo, who represents for us the Jewish 
community of Alexandna Pilate inaugurated his term of 
office by ordering his troops to enter Jerusalem at night and to 
take their standards with them There were standards and 
standards in the Roman armies those which bore the image of 
the emperor, and therefore constituted a breach of the Jewish 
Law, had hitherto been kept aloof from the holy city On 
learning of this, the Jews repaired to Caesarea and besought 
Pilate to remove these offensive images Pilate refused, and, 
when they persisted in their petition for six days, he surrounded 
them with soldiers and threatened them with instant death 
They protested that they would lather die than dare to transgress 
the wisdom of the laws, and Pilate >ielded But he proceeded 
to expend the temple treasure upon an aqueduct for Jerusalem 
and some of the Jews regarded the devotion of sacred money to 
the service of man as a desecration Pilate came up to Jerusalem 
and dispersed the petitioners by means of disguised soldier ^ 
armed with clubs So the revolt was put down, but the exces- 
sive zeal of the soldiers and Pilate’s obstinate adherence to his 
policy widened the breach between Rome and the stricter Jews 
But the death of Sejanus m 31 set Tiberius free from prejudice 
against the Jews, and, when Pilate put up the votive shields in 
Herod’s palace at Jerusalem, the four sons of Herod came forward 
in defence of Jewish principles and he was ordered to remove 
them In 35 he dispersed a number of Samaritans, who had 
assembled near Mt Gerizim at the bidding of an impostor, in 
order to see the temple vessels buried there b> Moses Complaint 
was made to Vitellius, then legate of Syria, and Pilate was sent 
to Rome to answer for his shedding of innocent blood At the 
passover of 36 Vitelhus came to Jerusalem and pacified the Jews 
by two concessions he remitted the taxes on fruit sold in the 
city, and he restored to their custody the high priest’s vestments 
which Herod Archelaus and the Romans had kept in the tower 
Antonia The vestments had been stored there since the time 
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of the first high priest named Hyrcanus, and Herod had taken 
them qvcr along with the tower, thinking that his possession of 
them would deter the Jews from rebellion against ins rule At 
the same time Vitellius vindicated the Roman supremacy by 
degrading Caiaphas from the high-pnesthood, and appointing a 
son of Annas in his place The motive for this change does not 
appear, and we are equally ignorant of the cause which prompted 
his transference of the priesthood from his nominee to another 
son of Annas in 37 But it is quite clear that Vitellius was con- 
cerned to reconcile the Jews to the authority of Rome When 
he marched against Aretas, his army with their standards did 
not enter Judaea at all, but he himself went up to Jerusalem for 
the feast and, on receipt of the news that Tiberius was dead, 
administered to the Jews the oath of allegiance to Cahgula 

35 Cahgula and Agrtppa 1 — ^The accession of Cahgula (a d 
37 41) was hailed by his subjects generally as the beginning ot 
the Golden Age The Jews in particular had a friend at court 
Agrippa, the grandson of Herod the Great, was an avowed 
partisan of the new emperor and had paid penalty for a prema- 
ture avowal of his preference But Caligula’s favour, though 
lavished upon Agrippa, was not available for pious Jews His 
foible was omnipotence, and he aped the gods of Greece in turn 
In the provinces and even in Italy his subjects were ready to 
acknowledge his divinity — ^with the sole exception of the Jews 
So we learn something of the Palestinian Jews and more of the 
Jewish community in Alexandria The great world (as we know 
It) took small note of Judaism even when Jews converted its 
women to their faith, but now the Jews as a nation refused to 
bow before the present god of the civilized world The new 
Catholicism was promulgated by authority and accepted with 
deference Only the Jews protested they had a notion of the 
deity which Cahgula at all events did not fulfil 

The people of Alexandria seized the opportunity for an attack 
upon the Jews Images of Cahgula were set up in the syna- 
gogues, an edict deprived the Jews of their rights as citizens, 
and finally the governor authorized the mob to sack the Jewish 
quarter, as if it had been a conquered city (38) Jewesses were 
forced to eat pork and the elders were scourged in the theatre 
But Agrippa had influence with the emperor and secured the 
degradation of the governor The people and the Jews re- 
mained in a state of civil war, until each side sent an embassy 
(40) to wait upon the emperor The Jewish embassy was 
headed by Philo, who has described its fortunes in a tract dealing 
with the divine punishment of the persecutors Their opponents 
also had secured a friend at court and seem to have prevented any 
effective measure of redress While the matter was still pending, 
news arrived that the emperor had commanded Publius Petronius, 
the governor of Syria, to set up his statue in the temple of Jeru- 
salem On the intervention of Agrippa the order was counter- 
manded, and the assassination of the emperor (41) effectually 
stopped the desecration 

36 Claudius and the Procurators — Claudius, the new empeior, 
restored the civic rights of the Alexandrian Jews and made 
Agrippa I king over all the territories of Herod the Great So 
there was once more a king of Judaea, and a king who observed 
the tradition of the Pharisees and protected the Jewish religion 
There is a tradition in the Talmud which illustrates his popularity 
As he was leading the Law at the feast of tabernacles he burst 
into tears at the words “ Ihou mayest not set a stranger over 
thee which is not thy brother”, and the people cried out, i 
“ Fear not, Agrippa, thou art our brother ” The fact that he 
began to build a wall round Jerusalem may be taken as further 
proof of his patriotism But the fact that he summoned five 
vassal-kings of the empire to a conference at Tiberias suggests 
rather a policy of self-aggrandisement Both projects were 
prohibited by the emperor on the intervention of the legate 
In 44 he died The Christian records treat his death as an act 
of divine vengeance upon the persecutor of the Christian Church 
The Jews prayed for his recovery and lamented him The 
Gentile soldiers exulted in the downfall of his dynasty, which 
they signalized after their own fashion Claudius intended that 
Agrippa’ s young son should succeed to the kingdom, but he was 


overruled by his advisers, and Judaea was taken over once more 
by Roman procurators The success of Agrippa’s brief reign 
had revived the hopes of the Jewish nationalists, and concessions 
only retarded the inevitable insurrection 
Cubpius Fadus, the first of these procurators, purged the 
land of bandits He also attempted to regam for the Romans 
the custody of the high priest’s vestments, but the Jews appealed 
to the emperor against the revival of this advertisement of their 
servitude The emperor granted the petition, which indeed the 
procurator had permitted them to make, and further transferred 
the nomination of the high priest and the supervision of the 
temple from the procurator to Agrippa’s brother, Herod of 
Chalcis But these concessions did not satisfy the hopes of the 
people During the government of Fadus, Theudas, who claimed 
to be a prophet and whom Josephus describes as a wizard, per- 
suaded a large number to take up their possessions and follow him 
to the Jordan, saying that he would cleave the river asunder 
with a woid of command and so provide them with an easy 
crossing A squadron of cavalr> despatched by Fadus took them 
alive, cut off the head of Theudas and brought it to Jerusalem 
Under the second procurator Tiberius Alexander, an apostate 
Jew of Alexandria, nephew of Philo, the Jews suffered from a 
great famine and were relieved by the queen of Adiabene, a 
proselyte to Judaism, who purchased corn from Egypt The 
famine was perhaps interpreted by the Zealots as a punishment 
for their acquiescence in the rule of an apostate At any rate 
Alexander crucified two sons of Simon the Galilean, who had 
headed a revolt in the time of the census They had presumably 
followed the example of their father 
Under VentidiusCumanus (48-52) the mutual hatred of Jews 
and Romans, Samaritans and Jews, found vent in msults and 
bloodshed At the passover, on the fourth day of the feast, a 
soldier mounting guard at the porches of the Temple provoked an 
uproar, which ended in a massacre, by indecent exposure of his 
person Some of the rebels intercepted a slave of the emperor 
on the high-road near the city and robbed him of his possessions 
Troops were sent to pacify the country, and m one village a 
soldier found a copy of Moses’ laws and tore it up in public with 
jeers and blasphemies At this the Jews flocked to Caesarea, 
and were only restrained from a second outbreak by the execution 
of the soldier finally, the Samaritans attacked certain Gali- 
leans who were (as the custom was) travelling through Samaria 
to Jerusalem for the passover Cumanus was bribed and refused 
to avenge the death of the Jews who were killed So the Gali- 
leans with some of the lower classes of “ the Jews ” allied them- 
selves with a “ robber ’ and burned some of the Samaritan 
villages Cumanus armed the Samaritans, and, with them and 
his own troops, defeated these Jewish marauders The leading 
men of Jerusalem prevailed upon the rebels who survived the 
defeat to disperse But the quarrel was referred first to the 
legate of Syria and then to the emperor The emperor was still 
disposed to conciliate the Jews , and, at the instance of Agrippa, 
son of Agrippa I , Cumanus was banished 
37 Felix and the Revolutionaries — Under Antonius Felix 
(52-60) the revolutionary movement grew and spread The 
country, Josephus says, was full of “ robbers” and “ wizards ” 
The high priest was murdered in the Temple by pilgrims who 
carried daggers under their cloaks Wizards and impostors per- 
suaded the multitude to follow them into the desert, and an 
Egyptian, claiming to be a prophet, led his followers to the Mount 
of Olives to see the walls of Jerusalem fall at his command Such 
deceivers, according to Josephus, did no less than the murderers 
to destroy the happiness of the city Their hands were cleaner 
but their thoughts were more impious, for they pretended to 
divine inspiration 

Felix the procurator — a king, as Tacitus says, in power and 
in mind a slave — tried in vain to put down the revolutionaries. 
The chief-robber ” Eleazar, wjjo had plundered the country for 
twenty years, was caught and sent to Rome, countless robbers of 
less note were crucified But this severity cemented the alliance 
of religious fanatics with the physical-force party and induced 
the ordinary citizens to join them, in spite of the punishments 
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which they received when captured Agrippa II received a 
kingdom — first Chalcis, and then the tetrarchies of Philip and 
Lysanias—but, though he had the oversight of the Temple and 
the nomination of the high priest, and enjoyed a reputation for 
knowledge of Jewish customs and questions, he was unable to 
check the growing power of the Zealots His sister Drusilla had 
broken the Law by her marriage with Felix , and his own notorious 
relations with his sister Berenice, and his coins which bore the 
images of the emperors, were an open affront to the conscience 
of Judaism When Felix was recalled by Nero in 6o the nation 
was divided against itself, the Gentiles within its gates were 
watching for their opportunity, and the chief priests robbed the 
lower priests with a high hand 

In Caesarea there had been for some time trouble between the 
Jewish and the Syrian inhabitants The Jews claimed that the 
city was theirs, because King Herod had founded it The Syrians 
admitted the fact, but insisted that it was a city for Greeks, 
as its temples and statues proved Their rivalry led to street- 
fighting the Jews had the advantage in respect of wealth and 
bodily strength, but the Greek party had the assistance of the 
soldiers who were stationed there On one occasion Felix sent 
troops against the victorious Jews , but neither this nor the scourge 
and the prison, to which the leaders of both factions had been 
consigned, deterred them The quarrel was therefore referred to 
the emperor Nero, who finally gave his decision in favour of the 
Syrians or Greeks The result of this decision was that the 
synagogue at Caesarea was insulted on a Sabbath and the Jews 
left the city taking their books of the Law with them So — 
Josephus says — the war began in the twelfth year of the reign of 
Nero (a d 66) 

38 Festus, Alhinus and Florus — Meanwhile the procurators 
who succeeded Felix — Porcius Festus (60-62), Albinus (62-64) 
and Gessius Florus (64-66) — had in their several ways brought 
the bulk of the nation into line with the more violent of the Jews 
of Caesarea Festus found Judaea infested with robbers and 
the sicani, who mingled with the crowds at the feasts and 
stabbed their enemies with the daggers (stcae) from which their 
name was derived He also had to deal with a wizard, who de- 
ceived many by promising them salvation and release from evils, 
if they would follow him into the desert His attempts to crush 
all such disturbers of the peace were cut short by his death in 
his second year of office 

In the interval which elapsed before the arrival of Albinus, 
Ananus son of Annas was made high priest by Agrippa With 
the apparent intention of restoring order in Jerusalem, he 
assembled the Sanhedrin, and being, as a Sadducee, cruel in the 
matter of penalties, secured the condemnation of certain law- 
breakers to death by stoning For this he was deposed by 
Agrippa Albinus fostered and turned to his profit the struggles 
of priests with priests and of Zealots with their enemies The 
general release of prisoners, with which he celebrated his impend- 
ing recall, is typical of his policy Meanwhile Agrippa gave the 
Levites the right to wear the linen robe of the priests and sanc- 
tioned the use of the temple treasure to provide work — the paving 
of the city with white stones — for the workmen who had finished 
the I emple (64) and now stood idle But everything pointed to 
the destruction of the city, which one Jesus had prophesied at 
the feast of tabernacles in 62 The Zealots’ zeal for the Law and 
the Temple was flouted by their pro-Roman king 

By comparison with Florus, Albinus was, in the opinion of 
Josephus, a benefactor When the news of the troubles at 
Caesarea reached Jerusalem, it became known also that Florus 
had seized seventeen talents of the temple treasure (66) At this 
the patience of the Jews was exhausted The sacrilege, as they 
considered it, may have been an attempt to recover arrears of 
tribute , but they were convinced that Florus was providing for 
himself and not for Caesar The revolutionaries went about 
among the excited people with baskets, begging coppers for their 
destitute and miserable governor Stung by this insult, he 
neglected the fire of war which had been lighted at Caesarea, and 
hastened to Jerusalem His soldiers sacked the upper city and 
killed 630 persons — men, women and children Berenice, who 


was fulfilling a Nazarite vow, mterpobed in vain Florus 
actually dared to scourge and cruafy Jews who belonged to the 
Roman order of knights For the moment the Jews were cowed, 
and next day they went submissively to greet the troops coming 
from Caesarea Their greetings were unanswered, and they cried 
out against Florus On this the soldiers drew their swords and 
drove the people into the city, but, once inside the city, the 
people stood at bay and succeeded m establishing themselves 
upon the temple-hill Florus withdrew with all his troops, 
except one cohort, to Caesarea The Jews laid complaint against^ 
him, and he complained against the Jews before the governor* 
of Syria, Cestius Gallus, who sent an officer to inquire into the 
matter Agrippa, who had hurried from Alexandria, entered 
Jerusalem with the governor’s emissary So long as he counselled 
submission to the overwhelming power of Rome the people 
complied, but when he spoke of obedience to Florus he was com- 
pelled to fly The rulers, who desired peace, and upon whom 
Plorus had laid the duty of restoring peace, asked him for troops, 
but the civil war ended in their complete discomfiture The 
rebels abode by their decision to stop the daily sacrifice for the 
emperor, Agrippa’s troops capitulated and marched out unhurt , 
and the Romans, who surrendered on the same condition and 
laid down their arms, were massacred As if to emphasize the 
spirit and puq)ose of the lebcllion, one and only one of the 
Roman soldiers was spared, because he promised to become a 
Jew even to the extent of circumcision 

39 Josephm and the Zealots — Simultaneously with this 
massacre the citizens of Caesarea slaughtered the Jews who still 
remained there, and throughout Syria Jews effected — and 
suffered — reprisals At length the governor of Syria approac hed 
the centre of the disturbance in Jerusalem, but retreated after 
burning down a suburb In the course of his retreat he was 
attacked by the Jews and fled to Antioch, leaving them his 
engines of war Some prominent Jews fled from Jerusalem — as 
from a sinking ship — to join him and carried the news to the 
emperor The rest of the pro-Roman party were forced or 
persuaded to join the rebels and prepared for war on a grander 
scale Generals were selected by the Sanhedrin from the aristo- 
cracy, who had tried to keep the peace and still hoped to make 
terms with Rome Ananus the high priest, their leader, re- 
mained in command at Jerusalem, Galilee, where the first attack 
was to be expected, w'as entrusted to Josephus, the historian 
of the war The revolutionary leaders, who had already taken 
the field, were superseded 

Josephus set himself to make an army of the inhabitants of 
Galilee, many of whom had no wish to fight, and to strengthen 
the strongholds His organization of local government and his 
efforts to maintain law and order brought him into collision 
with the Zealots and especially with John of Giscala, one of their 
leaders The people, whom he had tried to conciliate, were 
roused against him, ]ohn sent assassins and finally procured an 
order from Jerusalem for his recall In spite of all this Josephus 
held his ground and by force or craft put down those who resisted 
his authority 

In the spring of 67 Vespasian, who had been appointed by 
Nero to crush the rebellion, advanced from his winter quarters 
at Antioch The inhabitants of Sepphoris — whom Josephus 
had judged to be so eager for the war that he left them to build 
their wall for themselves — received a Roman garrison at their 
own request Joined by Titus, Vespasian advanced into Galilee 
with three legions and the auxiliary troops supplied by Agrippa 
and other petty kings Before his advance the army of Josephus 
fled Josephus with a few stalwarts took refuge in Tiberias, and 
sent a letter to Jerusalem asking that he should be relieved of his 
command or supplied with an adequate force to continue the war 
Hearing that Vespasian was preparing to besiege Jotapata 
a strong fortress in the hills, which was held by other fugitives, 
Josephus entered it just before the road approaching it was made 
passable for the Roman horse and foot A deserter announced 
his arrival to Vespasian, who rejoiced (Josephus says) that the 
cleverest of his enemies had thus voluntarily imprisoned him- 
self After some six weeks’ siege the place was stormed, and its 
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exhausted garrison were killed or enslaved Josephus, whose 
pretences had postponed the final assault, hid in a cave with 
forty men His companions refused to permit him to surrender 
and were resolved to die At his suggestion they cast lots, and 
the first man was killed by the second and so on, until all were 
dead except Josephus and (perhaps) one other So Josephus 
saved them from the sin of suicide and gave himself up to the 
Romans He had prophesied that the place would be taken — as 
It was — on the forty-seventh day, and now he prophesied that 
both Vespasian and his son Titus would reign over all mankind 
The prophecy saved his life, though many desired his death, and 
the rumour of it produced general mourning m Jerusalem By 
the end of the year (67) Galilee was m the hands of Vespasian, 
and John of Giscala had fled Agnppa celebrated the conquest 
at Caesarea Philippi with festivities which lasted twenty days 

In accordance with ancient custom Jerusalem welcomed the 
fugitive Zealots The result was civil war and famine Ananus 
incited the people against these robbers, who arrested, imprisoned 
and murdered prominent friends of Rome, and arrogated to them- 
selves the right of selecting the high priest by lot The Zealots 
took refuge in the Temple and summoned the Idumaeans to their 
aid Under cover of a storm, they opened the city-gates to their 
allies and proceeded to murder Ananus the high priest, and, 
against the verdict of a formal tribunal, Zachanas the son of 
Baruch in the midst of the Temple The Idumaeans left, but 
John of Giscala remained master of Jerusalem 

40 The Fall of Jerusalem — Vespasian left the rivals to consume 
one another and occupied his army with the subjugation of the 
country When he had isolated the capital and was preparing 
to besiege it, the news of Nero’s death reached him at Caesarea 
For a year (June 68- June 69) he held his hand and watched 
events, until the robber-bands of Simon Bar-Giora (son of the 
proselyte) required his attention But, before Vespasian took 
action to stop his raids, Simon had been invited to Jerusalem m 
the hope that he would act as a counterpoise to the tyrant John 
And so, when Vespasian was proclaimed emperor in fulfilment of 
Josephus’ prophecy, and deputed the command to Titus, there 
were three rivals at war in Jerusalem — Eleamr, Simon and John 
The temple sacrifices were still offered and worshippers ere 
admitted, but John’s catapults were busy and priest and 
worshippers at the altar were killed, because Eleazar’s party 
occupied the inner courts of the Temple A few days before the 
passover of 70 Titus advanced upon Jerusalem, but the civil 
war went on When Eleazar opened the temple-gates to admit 
those who wished to worship God, John of Giscala introduced 
some of his own men, fully armed under their garments, and so 
got possession of the Temple. Titus pressed the attack, and the 
two factions joined hands at lost to repel it In spite of their 
desperate sallies, Jerusalem was surrounded by a wall, and its 
people, whose numbers were increased by those who had come up 
for the passover, were hemmed in to starve The famine affected 
all ahke — the populace, who desired peace, and the Zealots, who 
were determined to fight to the end At last John of Giscala por- 
tioned out the sacred wine and oil, saying that they who fought 
for the Temple might fearlessly use its stores for their sustenance 
Steadily the Romans forced their way through wall after wall, 
until the Jews were dmen back to the Temple and the daily 
sacrifices came to an end on the 17th of July for lack of men 
Once more Josephus appealed m vam to John and his followers to 
cease from desecrating and endangering the Temple The siege 
proceeded and the temple-gates were burned Accordmg to 
Josephus, Titus deaded to spare the lemple, but — whether 
this was so or not — on the loth of August it was fired by a 
soldier after a sortie of the Jews had been repelled The legions 
set up their standards in the temple-court and hailed Titus as 
imperator 

Some of the Zealots escaped with John and Simon to the 
upper city and' held it for another month But Titus had already 
earned the triumph which he celebrated at Rome m 71 The 
ews, wherever they might be, continued to pay the temple-tax, 
ut now It was devoted to Jupiter Caprtolmus The Romans had 
taken their holy place, and the I^w was all that was left to them. 


4 *, From a,d 70 to a,d 133 —The destruotioiD of the Temple 
earned with it the dostructioa of thie priesthood and all its power 
The priests existed to offer sacrifices, and- by the Law no sacnficc 
could be offered except at the Temple of Terusafem Thenceforward 
the remnant of the Jews who survivecf the fiery ordeal formed a 
church rather than a nation or a state, and the Pharisees exercised 
an unchallenged supremacy With the Temple and its Sadducean 
high priests perished tlie Sanhedrm m which the Sadducees had 
competed with the Phansees for predominance The Sicani or 
Zealots who had appealed to the arm of flerfi were ext«rmina/ted 
Only the teachers of the Law survived to duect the nation and to 
teack those who remained loyal Jews, how they should render to 
Caesar what belonged to Caesar, and to God what belonged to God 
Here and there hot-headed Zealots rose up to repeat the errors and 
the disasters of their predecessors But their mte only sperved to 
deepen the impression already stamped upon the general mmd of 
the nation The Temple was gone, but tliey had the Law Already 
tlie Jews of the Dispersion had learned to supplement the Temple by 
the synagogue, ana oven the Jews of Jerussd'em had not been free 
to spend their lives m the worsmp of the Temple There were still, 
as always, rites which were independent of the place and of the 
rieat, there had been a time when the lemple did not exist So 
udaism survived once more the destruction of its central sanctuary 
When Jerusalem was taken, the Sicarii still continued to hold 
three strongholds one — ^Masada — for three years Bnt the com- 
iiander of Masada realized at length that there was no hope of 
escaping captivity exc^t by death, and urged his comiades to 
anticipate tneir fate Eacli man slew his wife and clnldrcn, ten 
men were selected by lot to slay tlic rest, one man slew the nine 
executioners, fired the palace and fell upon his sword When the 
place was stormed the garrison consisted of two old wom«n and five 
children who had concealed themselves m caves So Vespasian 
obtained possession of Palestine — the country which Nero had given 
him — and for a time it was purged of icvolutionaries Early 
Christian writers assert that he proceeded to search out and to 
execute all descendants of David who might conceivably come 
forward as claimants of the vacant throne 

In Egypt and in Gyrene fugitive Zealots endeavoured to continue 
their rebellion against the emperor, but there also with disastrous 
results The doors of the Temple in Egypt were closed, and its sacn 
hces which had been offered for 243 years were prohibited Soon 
afterwards this temple also was destroyed Apart from these local 
outbreaks, the Jews throughout the empire lemamed loyal citizens 
and were not molested The general hope of the nation was not 
necessarily l)ound up with the house of David, and its realization 
was not incompatible with the yoke of Rome They still looked for 
a true prophet, and meanwhile they had their rabbis 

Under Johanaii ben Zaccai (a v ) the Pharisees established them 
selves at Jamnia A new Sannedxin was formed there under the 
presidency of a ruler, who received yearly dues from all Jewish 
communities The senbes tlirough the synagogues preserved the 
national spirit and directed it towards the religious hfe which was 
prosenbed by Senpturo The traditions of the elders were tested 
and gradually harmonized in tlicir essentials The canon of Scrip 
ture was decided in accordance with the touchstone of the Penta 
teuch Israel had retired to their tents to study Bleir Bible 

Under Vespasian and litus the Jews enjoyed freedom of con 
science and equal political rights witn non- Jewish subjects of Rome 
But Domilian, accordmg to pagan historians, boro hardly on them 
The temple- tax was strictly exacted, Jews who lived the Jewish life 
without openly confessing their religion and Jews who concealed 
their nationality were brought before the magistrates Proselytes 
to Judaism were condemned either to death or to forfeiture of 
their property Indeed it would seem that Domitian mstituted a 
persecution of the Jews, to which Nerva his successor put an end 
Towards the end of Trajan's reign (114-117) the Jews of Egypt and 
Gyrene rose against their Greek neighbours and set up a king The 
rebellion spread to Cyprus , and when Trajan advanced from 
Mesopotamia mto Parthia the Jews of Mesopotamia revolted 
The massacres they perpetrated were avenged m kind and all the 
insurrections were quelled when Hadrian succeeded Trajan 

In 132 the Jews of Palestine rebelled again Hadrian had for- 
bidden circumcision as illegal mutilation he had also replaced 
Jerusalem by a city of his own, Aelia CapitoUna, and tlie temple of 
Vahwch by a temple of Jupiter Apart from these bitter provoca- 
tions*— the prohibition of the sign of the covenant and the desecration 
of the sacred place — the Jews had a leader who was recognized as 
Messiah by the rabbi Aqiba Though the matority of the rabbis 
looked for no such deliverer and refused to admit Ins claims, Barcoche- 
bas {q V ) drew the people after hnUr to struggle for their national 
independence For three years and a half he held his own and issued 
coins m the name of Simon, which commemorate the liberation of 
Jerusalem Some attempt was apparently made to rebuild the 
Temple, and the Jews 01 the Dispersion, who had perhaps been 
won over by Aqiba, supported thff rebelUonr Indeed even Gentiles 
helped them, so that the whole world (Dio Cassius says) was stirred* 
Hadnan sent his best generals agamst the rebels^and at length they 
were driven from Jerusalem to Bethar (135) The Jcats were for- 
bidden to enter tho new city of Jerusalem on pain of death 
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Bibwoghaph V -^Thc most comprehensive of modern boolw dealing 
with the period is Emd Schurer, Ge$chichte de$ jUdtschen Volkes 
tm 2etiatter Jesu ChrtsH (3 vols , Leipzig, 1901 toll ) Exception 
has been taken to a certain lack of sympathy with the Jews, espe- 
cially the rabbis, which has been detected in the author I 5 ut at least 
the book remains an indispensable storehouse of references to ancient 
and modern authorities An earber edition was translated into 
English under the title History of the Jewish People (Edinburgh, 
1890, 1891) Of shorter histones, D A Schlatter's Geschichte 
Israel’s von Alexander dem Grossen bts Hadrian (2nd cd , 1906) 
IS perhaps the least dependent upon Schuier and attempts more 
than others to interpret the fragmentary evidence available Dr 
R H Charles has done much by his editions to restore to thtir 
proper prominence in connexion with Jewish history the Testaments 
of the Twelve Patriarchs^ 7 he Booh of Jubilees, Enoch, See But 
Schurer gives a complete bibliography to whicli it must suffice to 
refer For the Sanhedrin sec Synedkium (J HAH) 

III — From the Dispersion to Modern Times 

4? The Later Empire — With the failure m 135 of the attempt 
led by Barcochebas to free Judaea from Roman domination a new 
era begins m the history of the Jews The direct consequence of 
the fadure was the annilulation of political nationality Large 
numbers fell in the actual fighting Dio Cassius puts the total at 
the incredible figure of 580,000, besides the mcalculable number 
who succumbed to fanune, disease and fire (Dio-Xiphihn Ixix 
^ Jerusalem was rebuilt by Hadrian, orders to this effect 

being given during the emperor’s first journey through Syria in 
130, the date of his foundations at Gaza, Tiberias and Petra 
(Reinach, Textes relatifs au Judatsme, p iq8) Ihe new city 
was named Aelia Capitolina, and on the site of the temple of 
Jehovah there arose another temple dedicated to Jupiter lo 
jbusebius the erection of a temple of Venus over the sepulchre 
of Clixist was an act of mockery against the Cliristian religion 
Rome had been roused to unwonted fur>, and the truculenie of 
the rebels was matched by the cruelty 01 their masters The 
holy city was barred against the Jews, they were excluded, 
under pain of death, from approaching withm view of the 
walls Hadrian’s policy in this respect was matched later on 
by the edict of the caliph Omar {c 638), who, like his Roman 
prototype, prevented the Jews from settling m the capital of 
their ancient country The death of Hadrian and the accession 
of Antoninus Pius (138), however, gave the dispersed people 
of Palestine a breathing-space Roman law was by no means 
intolerant to the Jews Under the constitution of Caracalla 
(198-217) all inhabitants of the Roman empire enjoyed the civil 
rights of the Gives Romant (Scherer, Die RechhverJuiltmsse der 
Juden, p to) 

Moreover, a spiritual revival mitigated the crushing effec ts of 
material ruin 1 he synagogue had become a firmly established 
institution, and the personal and social life of the masses 
had come under the control of communal law Ihe dialectic 
of the school proved stronger to preserve than the edge of the 
sword to destroy Pharisaic Judaism, put to the severest test 
to which a religious system has ever been subject, showed itself 
able to control and idealize life in all its phases Whatever 
question may be possible as to the force or character of Phari- 
saism m the time of Christ, there can be no doubt that it 
became both aU-pervadmg and ennobling among the successors of 
Aqiba {q v ), himself one of the martyrs to Hadrian’s seventy 
Little more than half a century after the overthrow of the Jewish 
nationality, the Mishnah was practically completed, and by this 
code of rabbmic law— and law is here a term which mcludes 
the social, moral and religious as well as the ritual and legal 
phases of human activity — the Jewish people \vere organized 
mto a community, living more or less autonomously under the 
Sanhedrin pr Synedrium {qv) and its officials 

Judah the prince, the patriarch or ndsl who edited the Mishnah, 
died early in the 3rd century With him the importance of 
the Palestinian patriarchate attained its zenith Gamaliel II 
of Jamnia (Jabne Yebneh) had been, raised to this dignity a 
century before, and, as members of tlie house of Hillel and thus 
descendants of David, this patriarchs enjoyed almost royal 
authority Their functions were political rather than reli- 
gious, though their influence was by no means purely secular 


They were often on terms of mtimate friendship with the 
emperors, who scarcely interfered with their jurisdiction 
As late as Iheodosius I (379-395) the internal affairs of the 
Jews were formally committed to the patriarchs, and Hononus 
(404) authorized the collection of the patriarch’s tax {aurum 
coronartum), by which a revenue was raised from the Jews of the 
diaspora Under Theodosius II (408-450) the patriarchate 
was finally abolished after a regime of three centuries and a half 
(Graetz, History of the Jews, Eng trans vol 11 ch. xxii ), though 
ironically enough the last holder of the office had been for a time, 
elevated by the emperor to the rank of prefect The real 
turmng-point had been reached earlier, when Christianity became 
the state religion under Constantine I in 312 

Religion under the Christian emperors became a significant source 
of discrimination in legal status, and non-conformity might reach 
so far as to produce complete loss ot rights Ihe laws concerning 
the Jews had a repressive and preventive object the repression ot 
Judaism aqd th^revention of inroads of Jewish influences mto the 
state religion Tne Jews were thrust into a position of isolation, 
and the Code of Iheodosius and other authorities characterize the 
Jews as a lower order of depraved beings {infertores and perversi), 
their community as a godless, dangerous scet {secta nefaria, fetalis), 
their religion a superstition, their assemblies for religious worship a 
blasphemy {sarrtlegi coetus) and a con tag on (Scherer, op cit pp 
11-12) Yet Judaism under Roman Christian law was a lawful 
religion (reltgto hcita), Valentiman I (364-^75) forbade the quarter- 
ing of soldiers m the synagogues, Theodosius I prohibited niter 
ference with the synagogue worship (“ Judacorum scctam nulla lege 
prohibitam satis constat ") , and in 412 a special edict of protection 
was issued Bui the admission of Christians into the Jewish fold 
was punished by confiscation of goods (357), the erection of new 
synagogues was arrested by Thcoilobius II (439) under penalty of a 
heavy fine, Jews were forbidden to hold Christian slaves under pam 
of death (423) A similar penalty attached to intermarriage bctwctn 
Jews and Christians, and an attempt was made to nullify all Jewish 
marriages winch were not celebratod in accordance with Roman law 
But Justinian (527-565) was the fust to mtcifcic directly in the 
religious institutions of the Jewish OLOjdc In 553 he mlerdicted 
the use of the lalmud (which had tnen not long been completed), 
and the Byzantine tmj^rors of the 8th and 9th ctnturies passed 
even more intolerant regulations As legards civil law, Jews were 
at first allowed to settle disputes between Jew and Jew before their 
own courts, but Justinian acmed to them and to heretics the right 
to appear as witnesses in the public courts agamst orthodox Chris 
tians To Uinstantmo V (911-959) goes back the Jewish form of 
oath which m its later development required the Jew to gird him 
self with thorns, stand in water, and, holding the scroll of the 
Torah in his hand, invoke iijx>n his person the leprosy of Naaman 
the curse of Eh and the fate of Korah s sons should he perjure himself 
I his was the onginal of all the medieval forms of oath more ludaico, 
wlueh still prevailed m many European lands till the 19th century, 
and are even now maintained by some of the Rumanian courts 
Jews were by the law of Hononus excluded from, the army, from 
public offices and dignities (|i8), from actmg as advocates (425), 
only the cunal offices were opien to them Justinian gave the 
finishing touch by proclaiming in 537 the Jews absolutely ineligible 
for any honour whatsoever (“ honoie fruantur nuUo ") 

43 Judaism in Babylonia — The Jews themselves were during 
this period engaged in building up a system of isolation on their 
own side, but they treated Roman law with greater hospitality 
than It meted out to them The Talmud shows the influence of 
that law in man> points, and may justly be compared to it as a 
monument of codification based on great pnnnples The Pales- 
tinian Talmud was completed in the 4th century, but the better 
known and more influential version was compiled m Baby- 
lonia about 500 1 he land which, a millennium before, had been 

a prison for the Jewish exiles was now their asylum of refuge 
For a long time it formed their second fatherland Here, far 
more than on Palestinian soil, was built the enduring cdifite of 
rabbinism The population of the southern part of Mesopotamia 
— the strip of land enclosed between the Tigris and the Euphrates 
— was, according to Graetz, mainly Jewish, while the district 
extending for about 70 m on the east of the Euphrates, from 
Nehcirdea in the north to Sura in the south, became a new 
Palestine with Nehardea for its Jerusalem The Babylonian 
Jews were practically independent, and the exilarch {resh- 
galulha) or prince of the captivity was an official who ruled 
the community as a vassal of the Persian throne The exilarc h 
claimed, like the Palestinian patriarch, descent from the royal 
house of David, and exercised most of the functions of 
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government Babylonia had risen into supreme importance 
for Jewish life at about the time when the Mishnah was com- 
pleted The great rabbinic academies at Sura and Nehardea, 
the former of which retained something of its dominant role 
till the nth century, had been founded, Sura by Abba Anka 
(qv) {c 219), but Nehardea, the more ancient seat of the 
two, famous in the 3rd century for its association with Abba 
Arika’s renowned contemporary Samuel, lost its Jewish import- 
ance m the age of Mahomet 

To Samuel of Nehardea (qv) belongs the honour of formu- 
lating the principle which made it possible for Jews to live under 
alien laws Jeremiah had admonished his exiled brothers 
“ Seek ye the peace of the city whither I have caused you to be 
carried away captives, and pray unto the Lord for it for in 
the peace thereof shall ye have peace’ (Jer xxix 7) It was 
now necessary to go farther, and the rabbis proclaimed a 
principle which was as influential with the synagogue as Give 
unto Caesar that which is Caesar’s ” became with the Church 
“ The law of the government is law ” (Baba Qama 113 b ), said 
Samuel, and ever since it has been a religious duty for the 
fews to obey and accommodate themselves as far as possible 
to the laws of the country in which they are settled or reside 
In 259 Odenathus, the Palmyrene adventurer whose memory has 
been eclipsed by that of his wife Zenobia, laid Nehardea waste 
for the time being, and in its neighbourhood arose the academy 
of Pumbedita (Pombeditha) which became a new focus for the 
intellectual life of Israel in Babylonia These academies were 
organized on both scholastic and popular lines, their consti- 
tution was democratic An outstanding feature was the 
Kallah assemblage twice a year (in Elul at the close of the 
summer, and in Adar at the end of the winter), when there 
were gathered together vast numbers of outside students of 
the most heterogeneous character as regards both age and 
attainments Questions received from various quarters were 
discussed and the final decision of the Kallah was signed by the 
Resh-Kallah or president of the general assembly, who was only 
second in rank to the Resh-Mettbta, or president of the scholastic 
sessions Thus the Babylonian academies combined the func- 
tions of specialist law-schools, universities and popular parlia- 
ments They were a unique product of rabbmism, and the 
authors of the system were also the compilers of its literary 
expression, the Talmud 

44 Judaism tn Islam — Another force now appears on the 
scene The new religion inaugurated by Mahomet differed 
in Its theory from the Roman Catholic Church The Church, 
It is true, in council after council, passed decisions unfriendly 
to the Jews Prom the synod at Elvira in the 4th century this 

f irocess began, and it was continued in the West-Gothic Church 
egislation, in the Lateran councils (especially the fourth in 
1215), and in the council of Trent (1563) The anti-social 
tendency of these councils expressed itself in the infliction 
of the badge, in the compulsory domicile of Jews within ghettos, 
and in the erection of formidable barriers against all intercourse 
between church and synagogue The protective instinct was 
responsible for much of this interference with the natural 
impulse of men of various creeds towards mutual esteem and 
forbearance The church, it was conceived, needed defence 
against the synagogue at all hazards, and the fear that the latter 
would influence and dominate the former was never absent from 
the minds of medieval ecclesiastics But though this defensive 
zeal led to active persecution, still in theory Judaism was a 
tolerated religion wherever the Church had sway, and many papal 
bulls of a friendly character were issued throughout the middle 
ages (Scherer, p 32 seq ) 

Islam, on the other hand, had no theoretic place in its scheme 
for tolerated religions, its principle was fundamentally in- 
tolerant Where the mosque was erected, there was no room 
for church or synagogue The caliph Omar initiated in the 
7th century a code which required Christians and Jews to wear 
peculiar dress, denied them the right to hold state offices or to 
possess land, inflicted a poll-tax on them, and while forbidding 
them to enter mosques, refu’^ed them the permission to build 


new places of worship for themselves Again and again these 
ordinances were repeated in subsequent ages, and intolerance 
for infidels is still a distinct feature of Mahommedan law But 
Islam has often shown itself milder in fact than m theory, 
for Its laws were made to be broken The medieval Jews on 
the whole lived, under the crescent, a fuller and freer life than 
was possible to them under the cross Mahommedan Baby- 
lonia (Persia) was the home of the gaonate (see Gaon), the central 
authority of religious Judaism, whose power transcended that 
of the secular exilarchate, for it influenced the synagogue far and 
wide, while the exilarchate was local The gaonate enjoyed a 
practical tolerance remarkable when contrasted with the letter 
of Islamic law And as the Bagdad caliphate tended to become 
more and more supreme in Islam, so the gaonate too shared m 
this increased influence Not even the Qaraite schism was able 
to break the power of the geonim But the dispersion of the 
Jews was proceeding in directions which carried masses from the 
Asiatic inland to the Mediterranean coasts and to Europe 
45 In Medieval Europe Spam — This dispersion of the Jews 
had begun in the Hellenistic period, but it was after the Bar- 
cochebas war that it assumed great dimensions in Europe There 
were Jews in the Byzantine empire, in Rome, in France and 
Spam at very early periods, but it is with the Arab conquest of 
Spam that the Jews of Europe began to rival m culture and im- 
portance their brethren of the Persian gaonate Before this date 
the Jews had been learning the role they afterwards filled, that 
of the chief promoters of international commerce Already 
under Charlemagne this development is noticeable, m his 
generous treatment of the Jews this Christian emperor stood m 
marked contrast to his contemporary the caliph Harun al-Rashid, 
who persecuted Jews and Christians with equal vigour But by 
the loth century Judaism had received from Islam something 
more than persecution It caught the contagion of poetry, 
philosophy and science ^ The schismatic Qaraites initiated or 
rather necessitated a new Hebrew philology, which later on 
produced Qimhi, the gaon Saadiah founded a Jewish philosophy, 
the statesman Hasdai introduced a new Jewish culture — and 
all this under Mahommedan rule It is m Spam that above all 
the new spirit manifested itself The distinctive feature of 
the Spanish- Jewish culture was its comprehensiveness Litera- 
ture and affairs, science and statecraft, poetry and medicine, 
these various expressions of human nature and activity were so 
harmoniously balanced that they might be found m the posses- 
sion of one and the same individual The Jews of Spam attained 
to high places m the service of the state from the time of the 
Moorish conquest m 711 From IJasdai ibn Shaprut in the 
loth century and Samuel the nagid m the nth the line of 
Jewish scholar-statesmen continued till we reach Isaac Abrabanel 
m 1492, the date of the expulsion of the Jews from Spain 'Fins 
last-named event synchronized with the discovery of America, 
Columbus being accompanied by at least one Jewish navigator 
While the Spanish period of Jewish history was thus brilliant 
from the point of view of public service, it was equally notable 
on the literary side Hebrew religious poetry was revived for 
synagogue hymnology, and, partly in imitation of Arabian models, 
a secular Hebrew poetry was developed m metre and rhyme 
The new Hebrew Piyut found its first important exponent m 
Kalir, who was not a Spaniard But it is to Spam that we must 
look for the best of the medieval poets of the synagogue, 
greatest among them being Ibn Gabirol and Halevi So, too, 
the greatest Jew of the middle ages, Maimonides, was a Spaniard 
In him culminates the Jewish expression of the Spanish-Moorish 
culture, his writings had an influence on European scholas- 
ticism and contributed significant elements to the philosophy of 
Spinoza But the reconquest of Andalusia by the Christians 
associated towards the end of the 15th century with the 
establishment of the Inquisition, introduced a spirit of intoler- 
ance which led to the expulsion j)f the Jews and Moors The 
consequences of this blow were momentous, it may be said to 
inaugurate the ghetto period In Spam Jewish life had parti- 
cipated m the general life, but the expulsion — while it dispersed 
> On the writers mentioned below see articles s v 
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the Spanish Jews m Poland, Turkey, Italy and France, and 
thus in the end contnbuted to the Jewish emancipation at the 
French Revolution — for the time drove the Jews within their 
o^^n confines and barred them from the outside world ^ 

46 In France, Germany, England, Italy —In the meantime 
Jewish life had been elsewhere subjected to other influences 
which produced a result at once narrower and deeper Under 
Charlemagne, the Jews, who had begun to settle in Gaul in 
the time of Caesar, were more than tolerated They were 
allowed to hold land and were encouraged to become — what their 
ubiquity qualified them to be — the merchant princes of Europe 
The reign of Louis the Pious (8i4“84o) was, as Graetz puts it, 

a golden era for the Jews of his kingdom, such as they had 
never enjoyed, and were destined never again to enjoy in 
Europe ” — prior, that is, to the age of Mendelssohn In Germany 
at the same period the feudal system debarred the Jews from 
holding land, and though there was as yet no material persecu- 
tion they suffered moral injury by being driven exclusively into 
finance and trade Nor was there any widening of the general 
horizon such as was witnessed in Spain The Jewries of France 
and Germany were thus thrown upon their own cultural re- 
sources They rose to the occasion In Mainz there settled in 
the loth century Gershom, the “ light of the exile,” who, about 
1000, published his ordinance forbidding polygamy in Jewish 
law as It had long been forbidden in Jewish practice Thi> 
ordinance may be regarded as the beginning of the Synodal 
government of Judaism, which was a marked feature of medieval 
life in the synagogues of northern and central Europe from 
the 1 2th century Soon after Gershom’s death, Rashi (1040-- 
1106) founded at Troyes a new school of learning If Maimon- 
ides represented Judaism on its rational side, Rashi was the 
expression of its traditions 

French Judaism was thus in a sense more human if less 
humane than the Spanish variety , the latter produced 
thinkers, statesmen, poets and scientists, the former, men 
with whom the Talmud was a passion, men of robuster because 
of more naive and concentrated piety In Spam and North Afric a 
persecution created that strange and significant phenomenon 
Maranism or crypto- Judaism, a public acceptance of Islam or 
Christianity combined with a private fidelity to the rites of 
Judaism But in England, France and Germany persecution 
altogether failed to shake the courage of the Jews, and martyr- 
dom was borne in preference to ostensible apostasy The 
crusades subjected the Jews to this ordeal The evil was 
wrought, not by the regular armies of the cross who were in- 
spired by noble ideals, but by the undisciplined mobs which, for 
the sake of plunder, associated themselves with the genuine 
enthusiasts In 1096 massacres of Jews occurred in many cities ot 
the Rhineland During the second crusade (1145-1147) Bernard 
of Clairvaux heroically protested against similar inhumanities 
The third crusade, famous for the participation of Richard I , 
N\as the occasion for bloody riots in England, especially in 
York, where 150 Jews immolated themselves to escape baptism 
Economically and socially the crusades had disastrous effects 
upon the Jews (see J Jacobs, Jeivtsh Encyclopedia, iv 379) 
Socially they suffered by the outburst of religious animosity 
One of the worst forms taken by this ill-will was the oft-revived 
myth of ritual murder {q v ), and later on when the Black 
Death devastated Europe (1348-1349) the Jews were the victims 
of an odious charge of well-poisoning Economically the results 
were also injurious “ Before the crusades the Jews had prac- 
tically a monopoly of trade in Eastern products, but the 
closer connexion between Europe and the East brought about 
by the crusades raised up a class of merchant traders among the 
Christians, and from this time onwards restrictions on the sale 
of goods by Jews became frequent ” (op cit ) After the second 
crusade the German Jews fell into the class of servt camerae, 
which at first only implied that they enjoyed the immunity of 
imperial servants, but afterwards made of them slaves and 
pariahs At the personal whim of rulers, whether royal or of 

‘ For the importance of the Portuguese Jews, see Portugal 
History 


lower rank, the Jews were expelled from stales and principalities 
and were reduced to a condition of precarious uncertainty 
as to what the morrow might bring forth Pope Innocent III 
gave strong impetus to the repression of the Jews, especially 
by ordaining the wearing of a badge Popular animosity was 
kindled by the enforced participation of the Jews in piiblu 
disputations In 1306 Philip IV expelled the Jews from 
France, nine years later Louis X recalled them for a period ol 
twelve years Such vicissitudes were the ordinary lot of the 
Jews for several centuries, and it was their own inner life — the 
pure life of the home, the idealism of the synagogue, and the 
belief in ultimate Messianic redemption — that saved them from 
utter demoralization and despair Curiously enough in Italy — 
and particularly in Rome — the external conditions were better 
The popes themselves, within their own immediate jurisdiction, 
were often far more tolerant than their bulls issued for foreign 
communities, and Torquemada was less an expression than 
a distortion of the papal policy In the early 14th century, 
the age of Dante, the new spirit of the Renaissance made Italian 
rulers the patrons of art and literature, and the Jews to some 
extent shared in this grai lous ( hange Robert of Aragon — 
vicar-general of the papal states — in particular encouraged the 
Jews and supported them in then literary and scientific ambi- 
tions Small coteries of Jewish minor poets and philosophers 
were formed, and men like Kalonymos and Immanuel — Dante’s 
friend —shared the versatility and culture of Italy But in 
Germany there was no echo of this brighter note Persecution 
was elevated into a system, a poll-tax was exacted, and the 
rabble was allowed (notably in 1336-1337) to give full vent to 
its fury Following on this came the Black Death with its 
terrible consequences in Germany, even in Poland, where the 
Jews had previously enjoyed considerable rights, extensive 
massacres took plaie 

In effect the Jews became outlaws, but their presence being 
often financially nciessary, certain officials were permitted to 
” hold Jews,” who were liable to all forms of arbitrary treatment 
on the side of their ” owners ” 1 he Jews had been among the 

first to appreciate the commercial advantages of permitting the 
loan of money on interest, but it was the policy of the Church 
that drove the jews into money-lending as a characteristic 
trade Restrictions on their occupations were everywhere 
common, and as the Church forbade Chnslians to engage m 
usury, this was the only trade open to the Jews The excessive 
demands made upon the Jews forbade a fair rate of interCut 
” The Jews weie unwilling sponges by means of which a large 
part of the subjects’ wealth found its way into the royal ex- 
chequer’ (Abrahams, Jeivtsh life tn the Middle Ages, ch xii ) 
Hence, though this procedure made the Jews intensely obnoxious 
to the peoples, they became all the more necessary to the rulers 
A favourite form of tolerance was to grant a permit to the Jews 
to remain m the state for a limited term of years , their con- 
tinuance beyond the specified time was illegal and they were 
therefore subject to sudden banishment Thus a second expul- 
sion of the Jews of Trance occurred in 1394 Parly in the i5tli 
century John Huss — under the inspiration of Wycliffe — initiated 
at Prague the revolt against the Roman Catholic Church Iht 
Jews suffered in the persecution that followed, and in 1420 all 
the Austrian Jews were thrown into prison Martin V published 
a favourable bull, but it was ineffectual The darkest days 
were nigh Pope Eugenius (1442) issued a fiercely intolerant 
missive, the Tranciscan John of Capistrano moved the masses 
to activity by his eloquent denunciations, even Casimir IV 
revoked the privileges of the Jews in Poland, when the Turkish 
capture of Constantinople (1453) offered a new asylum for the 
hunted Jews of Europe But m Europe itself the catastrophe 
was not arrested The Inquisition in Spam led to the expulsion 
of the Jews (1492), and this event involved not only the lattei 
but the whole of the Jewish people “ The Jews every wheie 
felt as if the temple had again been destroyed ” (Graetz) 
Nevertheless, the result was not all evil If fugitives are foi 
the next half-century to be met with in all parts of Europe, 
yet, especially in the Levant, there grew up thriving Jewish 
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communities often founded by Spanish refugees Such incidents 
as the rise of Joseph Nasi {qv) to high position under the 
Turkish government as duke of Naxos mark the coming change 
The reformation as such had no favourable influence on Jewish 
fortunes in Christian Europe, though the championship of the 
cause of toleration by Reuchlin had considerable value But 
the age of the ghetto {qv) had set in too firmly for immediate 
amelioration to be possible It is to Holland and to the 17th 
century that we must turn for the first real steps towards Jewish 
emam ipation 

47 Period of Emmicipation — The ghetto, which had pi evaded 
more or less rigorously for a long period, was not formally pre- 
hcnbed by the papacy until the beginmng of the i6th century 
The same century was not ended before the prospect of liberty 
dawned on the Jews Holland from the moment that it jomed the 
union of Utrecht (1579) deliberately set its face against religious 
persecution {Jewish EncyclopediUf 1 537) Maranos, fleeing to 
the Netherlands, were welcomed, the immigrants were wealthy, 
enterprising and cultured Many Jews, who had been compelled 
to conceal their faith, now came into the open By the middle 
of the 17 th century the Jews of Holland had become of such 
importance that Charles 11 of England (then m exile) entered 
into negotiations with the Amsterdam Jews (1656) In that 
same year the Amsterdam community was faced by a serious 
problem m connexion with Spinoza They brought themselves 
into notoriety by excommunicating the philosopher — an act of 
weak self-defence on the part of men wlw had themselves but 
recently been admitted to the country, and were timorous of 
the suspicion that they sliared Spinoza’s then execrated views 
It is more than a mere coincidence that this step was taken during 
the absence in England of one of the ablest and most notable of 
the Amsterdam rabbis At the time, Menasseh ben Israel {qv) 
was in London, on a mission to Cromwell The Jews had been 
expelled from England by Edward I , after a sojourn in the 
country of rather more than two centuries, during which they 
had been the licensed and oppressed money-lenders of the 
realm, and had— through the special exchequer of the Jews — 
been used by the sovereign as a means of extorting a revenue 
from his subjects In the 17th century a considerable number 
of Jews had made a home m the English colonics, where from the 
first they enjoyed practically equal rights with the Christian 
settlers Cromwell, upon the inconclusive termination of the 
conference summoned in 1655 at Whitehall to consider the 
Jewish question, tacitly assented to the return of the Jews to 
this country, and at the restoration his action was confirmed 
The English Jews “ giadually substituted for the personal 
protection of the crown, the sympathy and confidence of the 
nation ” (L Wolf, Menasseh ben Israel's Mission to Cromwell, 
p Ixxv ) The city of I ondon was the first to be converted to 
the new attitude “ The wealth they brought into the country, 
and their fruitful commercial activity, especially m the colonial 
trade, soon revealed them as an indispensable element of the 
prosperity of the city As early as 1668, Sir Josiah Child, the 
millionaire governor of the East India Company, pleadecl for 
their naturalization on the score of their commercial utility 
For the same reason the city found itself compelled at first to 
connive at their illegal representation on ’Change, and then to 
violate Its own rules by permitting them to act as brokers without 
previously taking up the freedom At this period they con- 
trolled more of the foreign and colonial trade than all the other 
alien merchants m London put together The momentum of 
their commercial enterprise and stalwart patriotism proved 
irresistible From the exchange to the city council chamber, 
thence to the aldermanic court, and eventually to the mayoralty 
Itself, were inevitable stages of an emancipation to which their 
large interests in the city and their high character entitled tliem 
Finally the aty of London— not only as the converted champion 
of religious liberty but as the convinced apologist of the Jews — 
sent &ron Lionel de Rothschild to knock at the door of the 
unconverted House of Commons as parliamentary representative 
of the first city m the world ” (Wolf, lac ett ) 

The pioneers of this emancipation in Holland and England 


were Sephardic (or Spanish) Jews— descendants of the Spanish 
exiles In the meantime the Ashkenazic (or German) Jews had 
been working out their own salvation The chief effects of the 
change were not felt till the i8th century In England emanci* 
I pation was of democratic origin and concerned itself with 
practical questions On the Continent, the movement was more 
aristocratic and theoretical, it was part of the intellectual 
renaissance which found its most striking expression m the 
principles of the French Revolution Throughout Europe the 
i8th century was lesb an era of stagnation than of transition 
The condition of the European Jews seems, on a superfiual 
examination, abject enough But, excluded though they were 
from most trades and occupations, confined to special quarters 
of the city, disabled from sharing most of the amenities of life, 
the Jews nevertheless were gradually making their escape irom 
the ghetto and from the moral degeneration wluch it had caused 
Some ghettos (as in Moravia) were actually not founded till the 
i8th century, but the careful observer can perceive clearly that 
at that period the ghetto was a doomed institution In the 
“ dark ages ” Jews enjoyed neither rights noi privileges, in 
the i8th century they were still without rights but they had 
privileges. A grotesque feature of the time in Germany and 
Austria was the class of court Jews, such as the Oppenheims, 
the personal favourites of rulers and mostly their victims when 
their usefulness had ended These men often rendered great 
services to their fellow- Jews, and one of the results was the 
growth in Jewish society of an aristocracy of \vealth, where 
previously there had been an aristocracy of learning Even 
more important was another privileged class— that of the 
Schuiz-Jude (protected Jew) Where there were no rights, 
privileges had to be bought While the court Jews were the 
favourites of kings, the protected Jews were the proteges of 
town councils Corruption is the frequent ( oncomitant of 
privilege, and thus the town councils often connived for a price 
at the presence in their midst of Jews whose admission was 
illegal Many Jews found it possible to evade laws of domicile 
by residing in one place and trading in another Nor could 
they be effectually excluded fiom the fairs, the great markets 
of the 1 8th century The Sephardic Jews in all these respects 
occupied a superior position, and they merited the partiality 
shown to them Their personal dignity and the vast range of 
their colonial enterprises were in striking contrast to the retail 
traffic of the Ashkenazim and their degenerate bearing and 
speech Peddling had been forced on the latter by the action 
of the gilds which were still powerful in the i8th century on the 
( ontinent Another cause may be sought in the Cossac k 
assaults on the Jens at an earlier period Crowds of wanderers 
were to be met on every road, Germany, Holland and Italy wcic 
full of Jews who, pack on shoulder, were seeking a precarious live- 
hh(X)d at a time when peddling was neither lucrative nor safe 
But underneath all this were signs of a great change The 
1 8th century has a goodly tale of Jewish artists in metal-work, 
makers of pottery, and (wherever the gilds permitted it) artisans 
and wholesale manufacturers of many important commodities 
The last attempts at exclusion were irritating enough , but they 
differed from the earlier persecution Such strange enactments 
as the Familianten-^Gesetz, which prohibited more than one 
member of a family from marrying, broke up families by forcing 
the men to emigrate In 1781 Dohm pointed to the fact that a 
Jewish lather could seldom hope to enjoy the happmess of living 
with his children In that very year, however, Joseph II 
initiated in Austna a new era for the Jews This Austrian 
reformation was so typical of other changes elsewhere, and so 
expressive of the previous disabilities of the Jews, tliat, even in 
this rapid summary, space must be spared for some of the 
details supplied by Graetz “ By this new departure (19th of 
October 1781) the Jews were permitted to learn handcrafts, 
arts and sciences, and with certain restrictions to devote them- 
selves to ^iculture The doors of the universities and acade- 
mies, hitherto closed to them, were thrown open An 
ordinance of November 2 enjoined that the Jews were every- 
where considered fellow-men, and all excesses against them were 
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to be avoided The LeibzoU (body-tax) was also abolished, in 
addition to the special law-taxes, the passport-duty, the night- 
duty and all similar imposts which had stamp^ the Jews 
as outcast, for they were now (Dec 19) to have equal 
rights with the Christian inhabitants” Ihe Jews were not, 
indeed, granted complete citizenship, and their residence and 
public worship in Vienna and other Austrian cities were circum- 
scribed and even penalized “ But Joseph II annulled a number 
of vexatious, restrictive regulations, such as the compulsory 
wearing of beards, the prohibition against going out in the 
forenoon on Sundays or holidays, or frequenting public pleasure 
resorts The emperor even permitted Jewish wholesale mer- 
chants, notables and their sons, to wear swords (January 2, 
1782), and especially insisted that Christians should behave in a 
friendly manner towards Jews ” 

48 The Mendelssohn Movement — This notable beginning to 
the removal of “ the ignominy of a thousand years ” was 
causally connected with the career of Moses Mendelssohn (1729- 
1786 i qv) He found on both sides an unreadiness for approxi- 
mation the Jews had sunk into apathy and degeneration, the 
Christians were still moved by hereditary antipathy The 

failure of the hopes entertained of Sabbatai Zebi {qv) had 
plunged the Jewries of the world into despair This Smyrnan 
pretender not only proclaimed himself Messiah {c 1650) but he 
was accepted in that role by vast numbeis of his brethren At 
the moment when Spinoza was publishing a system which is 
still a dominating note of modern philosophy, this other son of 
Israel was capturing the very heart of Jewry His miracles 
were reported and eagerly believed everywhere, ‘‘ from Poland, 
Hamburg and Amsterdam treasures poured into his court , in the 
Levant young men and maidens prophesied before him, the 
Persian Jews refused to till the fields ‘ We shall pay no more 
taxes,’ they said, ‘ our Messiah is come ’ ” The expectation 
that he would lead Israel in triumph to the Holy Land was 
doomed to end in disappointment Sabbatai lacked one quality 
without which enthusiasm is ineffective he failed to believe in 
himself At the critical moment he embraced Islam to escape 
death and though he was still believed in by many — it was not 
Sabbatai himself but a phantom resemblance that had assumed 
the turban • — his meteoric ( areer did but colour the sky of the 
Jews with deeper blackness Despite all this, one must not fall 
into the easy error of exaggerating the degeneration into which 
the Jewries of the world fell from the middle of the 17th till the 
middle of the i8th century For Judaism had organized itself, 
the Shulhan aruch of Joseph Qaro {q v ), printed in 1564 within 
a decade of its completion, though not accepted without demur, 
was nevertheless widely admitted as the code of Jewish life If 
in more recent times progress m Judaism has implied more or 
less of revolt against the rigors and fetters of Qaro’s code, yet 
for 2*50 years it was a powerful safeguard against demoralization 
and stagnation No community living in full accordance with 
that code could fail to reach a high moral and intellectual level 
It IS truer to say that on the whole the Jews began at this period 
to abandon as hopeless the attempt to find a place for themselves 
in the general life of their country Perhaps they even ceased 
to desire it Their children were taught without any regard to 
outside conditions, they spoke and wrote a jargon, and their 
whole training, both by what it included and by what it excluded, 
tended to produce isolation from their neighbours Moses 
Mendelssohn, both by his career and by his propaganda, for 
ever put an end to these conditions , he more than any other man 
Born m the ghetto of Dessau, he was not of the ghetto At the 
age of fourteen he found his way to Berlin, where Frederick the 
Great, inspired by the spirit of Voltaire, held the maxim that 
to oppress the Jews never brought prosperity to any govern- 
ment ^ Mendelssohn became a warm friend of Lessing, the 
hero of whose drama Nathan ihe Wise was drawn from the Dessau 
Jew Mendelssohn’s Phaedo, on the immortality of the soul, 
brought the author mto immediate fame, and the simple home 
of the “ Jewish Plato ” was sought by many of the leaders of 
Gentile society m Berlin Mendelssohn’s translation of the 
Pentateuch into German with a new commentary by himself 


and others introduced the Jews to more modern wa} s of thinking 
Two results emanated from Mendelssohn’s work A new school 
of scientific study of Judaism emerged, to be dignified by the 
names of Leopold Zunz (q v), H Graetz (q v) and man> 
others On the other hand Mendelssohn by his pragmatic 
conception of religion (specially in his Jerusalem) weakened the 
belief of certain minds in the absolute truth of Judaism, and thus 
his own grandchildren (including the famous musician helix 
Mendelssohn-Bartholdy), as well as later Heine, Borne, Gans and 
Neander, embraced Christianity Within Judaism itself two 
parties were formed, the T iberals and the Conservatives, and as 
time went on these tendencies definitely organized themselves 
Holdheim {qv) and Geiger {qv) led the reform movement in 
Germany and at the present day the effects of the movement are 
widely felt in America on the Liberal side and on the opposite 
side m the work of the neo-orthodox school founded by S R 
Hirsch {qv) Modern seminaries were established first in 
Breslau by 2 ^charias Frankel {qv) and later in other cities 
Brilliant results accrued from all this participation in the general 
life of Germany Jews, engaged in all the professions and pur- 
suits of the age, came to the front in many branches of public 
life, claiming such names as Riesser (d 1863) and Lasker in 
politics, Auerbach in literature, Rubenstein and Joachim in 
music, Traube in medicine, and Lazarus in psychology Espe- 
cially famous have been the Jewish linguists, pre-eminent among 
them Theodor Benfey (1809-1881), the pioneer of modern 
comparative philology , and the Gieek scholar and critic Jakob 
Bernays (1824-1881) 

49 Effect of the Trench Revolution — In close relation to the 
German progress in Mendelssohn’s age, events had been pro- 
gressing in France, where the Revolution did much to improve 
the Jewish condition, thanks largely to the influence of Mirabeau 
In 1807 Napoleon convoked a Jewish assembly m Pans Though 
the decisions of this bodv had no binding force on the Jews 
generally, yet in some impoitant particulars its decrees represent 
principles widely adopted by the Jewish community they 
proclaim the acceptance of the spirit of Mendelssohn’s recon- 
ciliation of the Jews to modern life Ihey assert the citizen- 
ship and patriotism of jew^s, their determination to aci ommodate 
themselves to the present as far as they (ould while retainmg 
loyalty to the past Ihcy declare their icadincss to adapt the 
law of the s> nagoguc to the law of the land, as for instance m 
the question of marriage and divorce No Jew, they decided, 
may perform the ceremony of marriage unless civil formalities 
have been fulfilled , and divorce is allowed to the Jews only if and 
so far as it is confirmatory of a legal divorce pronounced by the 
civil law of the land 1 he French assembly did not succeed in 
obtaining formal assent to these dec isions (except from Frankfort 
and Holland), but they gained the piactical adhesion of the 
majority of Western and American Jews Napoleon, after the 
report of the assembly, established the consistorial system which 
remained m force, with its central umsistory in the capital, 
until the recent separation of church and state Many French 
Jews acquired fame, among them the ministers Crdmieux (1796- 
1879), Fould, Gondchaux and Raynal, the archaeologists and 
philologians Oppert, Halcvy, Munk, the Derenbourgs, Darme- 
steters and Reinachs, the musicians Halcvy, Waldteufel and 
Meyerbeer, the authors and dramatists CatuUe Mend^s and 
A d’Ennery,and many others, among them several distinguished 
occupants of civil and military offices 

50 Modern Italy — Similar developments occurred in other 
countries, though it becomes impossible to treat the history of 
the Jews, from this time onwards, in general outline We must 
dnect our attention to the most important countries in such 
detail as space permits And first as to Italy, where the Jews 
in a special degree have identified themselves with the national 
life The revolutions of 1848, winch greatly affected the posi- 
tion of the Jews in several parts of Europe, brought considerable 
gain to the Jews of Italy During the war agamst Austria in 
the year named, Isaac Pesaro Marogonato was finance minister 
in Venice Previously to this date the Jews were still confined 
to the ghetto, but m 1859, m the Italy united under Victor 
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Emmanuel II , the Jews obtained complete rights, a privilege 
which was extended also to Rome itself in 1870 The Italian 
Jews devoted themselves with ardour to the service of the state 
Isaac Artom was Cavour’s secretary, L’ Olper a counsellor of 
Mazzim “ The names of the Jewish soldiers who died m the 
cause of Italian liberty were placed along with those of their 
Christian fellow soldiers on the monuments erected in their 
honour ” {Jewish Encyclopedtay vii 10) More recently men 
like Wollemberg, Ottolenghi and Luzzatti rose to high positions 
as ministers of state Most noted of recent Jewish scholars in 
Italy was S D Luzzatto {qv) 

51 Austria — From Italy we may turn to the country which 
so much influenced Italian politics, Austria, which had founded 
the system of Court Jews ” in 1518, had expelled the Jews 
from Vienna as late as 1670, when the synagogue of that city 
was converted into a church But economic laws are often too 
strong for civil vagaries or sectarian fanatu ism, and as the 
commerce of Austria suffered by the absence of the Jews, it was 
impossible to exclude the latter from the fairs in the provinces 
or from the markets of the capital As has been pointed out 
above, certain protected Jews were permitted to reside in places 
where the expulsion of the Jews had been decreed But Maria 
Theresa (1740-1780) was distinguished for her enmity to the 
Jews, and in 1744 made a futile attempt to secure their expulsion 
from Bohemia “ In 1760 she issued an order that all unbearded 
Jews should wear a yellow badge on their left arm ” {Jewish 
Encyclopedia, 11 330) The most petty limitations of Jewish 
commercial activity continued, thus at about this period the 
community of Prague, in a petition, “ complain that they are 
not permitted to buy victuals in the market before a certain 
hour, \egetables not before 9 and cattle not before ii o’clock, 
to buy fish IS sometimes altogether prohibited, Jewish drug- 
gists are not permitted to buy victuals at the same time with 
Christians ” {op cit ) So, too, with taxation It was exorbi- 
tant and vexatious To pay for rendering inoperative the 
banishment edict of 1744, the Jews were taxecl 3,000,000 florins 
annually for ten years In the same year it was decreed that 
the Jews should pay “ a special tax of 40,000 florins for the right 
to import their citrons for the feast of booths ” Nevertheless, 
Joseph II (1780-1790) inaugurated a new era for the Jews of 
his empire Soon after his accession he abolished the distinctive 
Jewish dress, abrogated the poll-tax, admitted the Jews to 
military service and their children to the public schools, and in 
general opened the era of emancipation by the Toleranzpatent 
of 1782 This enlightened policy was not continued by the 
successors of Joseph II Under Francis II (1792-1835) eco- 
nomic and social restrictions were numerous Agriculture was 
again barred, indeed the Vienna congress of 1815 practically 
restored the old discriminations against the Jews As time 
went on, a more progressive policy intervened, the special form 
of Jewish oath was abolished in 1846, and in 1848, as a result 
of the revolutionary movement in which Jews played an active 
part, legislation took a more liberal turn Francis Joseph I 
ascended the throne in that year, and though the constitution 
of 1849 recognized the principle of religious liberty, an era of 
reaction supervened, especially when the concordat of 1855 
delivered Austria altogether into the hands of the clericals ” 
But the day of medieval intolerance had passed, and in 1867 
new constitution “ abolished all disabilities on the ground of 
religious differences,” though anti-Semitic manipulation of the 
law by administrative authority has led to many instances of 
intolerance Many Jews have been members of the Reichsrath, 
some have risen to the rank of general in the army, and Austrian 
Jews have contributed their quota to learning, the arts and 
literature Low, Jeihnek, Kaufmann, as scholars in the Jewish 
field, as poets and novelists, Kompert, Franzos, L A Frank!, 
the pianist Moscheles, the dramatist Mosenthal and the actor 
Sonnenthal, the mathematician Spitzer, and the chess-player 
Steinitz are some of the most prominent names The law of 
1890 makes it “ compulsory for every Jew to be a member of 
the congregation of the district in which he resides, and so gives 
to every congregation the right to tax the individual members ” 


{op at ) A similar obligation prevails in parts of Germany 
A Jew can avoid the communal tax only by formally declaring 
himself as outside the Jewish community The Jews of Hungary 
shared with their brethren in Austria the same alternations of 
expulsion and recall By the law “ De Judaeis ” passed by the 
Diet m 1791 the Jews were accorded protection, but half a century 
passed before their tolerated condition was regularized The 
toleration-tax ” was abolished in 1846 During the revolu- 
tionary outbreak of 1848, the Jews suffered severely in Hungary 
but as many as 20,000 Jews are said to have joined the army 
Kossuth succeeded in granting them temporary emancipation, 
but the suppression of the War of Independence led to an era of 
royal autocracy which, while it advanced Jewish culture by 
enforcing the establishment of modern schools, retarded the 
obtaining of civic and political righrs As in Austria, so in 
Hungary, these rights were granted by the constitution of 1867 
But one step remained The Hungarian Jews did not consider 
themselves fully emancipated until the Synagogue was “ duly 
recognized as one of the legally acknowledged religions of the 
country ” This recognition was granted by the law of 1895-1896 
In the words of Buchler {Jeivtsh Encyclopedia, vi 503) “ Since 

their emani ipation the Jews have taken an active part in the 
political, industrial, scientific and artistic life of Hungary In 
all these fields they have achieved prominence Ihey have also 
founded great religious institutions Their progress has not been 
arrested even by anti-Semitism, which first developed in 1883 at 
the time of the Tisza-Eslar accusation of ritual murder ” 

52 Other European Countries — According to M Caimi the 
present Jewish communities of Greece are divisible into five 
groups (i) Arta (Epirus), (2) Chalcis (Euboea), (3) Athens 
(Attica), (4) Volo, Larissa ancl Trikala (Thessaly), and (5) Corfu 
and Zante (Ionian Islands) The Greek constitution admits no 
religious disabilities, but anti-Semitic riots in Corfu and Zante in 
1891 caused much distress ancl emigration In Spain there has 
been of late a more liberal attitude towards the Jews, and there 
IS a small congregation (without a public synagogue) in Madrid 
In 1858 the edict of expulsion was repealed Portugal, on the 
other hand, having abolished the Inquisition in 1821, has since 
1826 allowed Jews freedom of religion, and there are synagogues 
in Lisbon and Faro In Hollanci the Jews were admitted to 
political liberty in 1796 At present more than half of the Dutch 
Jews are concentrated in Amsterdam, being largely engaged m 
the diamond and tobacco trades Among famous names ol 
recent times foremost stands that of the artist Josef Israels In 
167*) was consecrated in Amsterdam the synagogue which is still 
the most noted Jewish edifice in Europe Belgium granted full 
freedom to the Jews m 1815, and the community has since 1808 
been organized on the state consistorial system, which till 
recently also prevailed in h ranee It was not till 1874 that full 
religious equality was granted to the Jews of Switzerland But 
there has been considerable interference (ostensibly on humani- 
tarian grounds) with the Jewish method of slaughtering animals 
for fooci {Shehitah) and the method was prohibited by a refer- 
endum in 1893 same year a similar enactment was 

passed in Saxony, and the subject is a favourite one with anti- 
Semites, who have enlisted on their side some scientific authori- 
ties, though the bulk of expert opinion is m favour of Shehitah 
(see Dembo, Das Schlachten, 1894) In Sweden the Jews have all 
the rights which are open to non-Lutherans , they cannot become 
members of the council of state In Norway there is a small 
Jewish settlement (especially m Christiania) who are engaged 
in industrial pursuits and enjoy complete liberty Denmark 
has for long been distinguished for its liberal policy towards the 
Jews Since 1814 the latter have been eligible as magistrates, 
and in 1849 equality was formally ratified Many Copen- 
hagen Jews achieved distinction as manufacturers, merchants 
and bankers, and among famous Jewish men of letters may be 
specially named Georg Brandes* 

The story of the Jews in Russia and Rumania remains a black 
spot on the European record In Russia the Jews are more 
numerous and more harshly treated than in any other part of 
the world In the remotest past Jews were settled in much of 
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the territory now included m Russia, but they are still treated 
as aliens They are restricted to the pale of settlement which 
was first established in 1791 The pale now includes fifteen 
governments, and under the May laws of 1892 the congestion of 
the Jewish population, the denial of free movement, and the 
exclusion from the general rights of citizens were rendered more 
oppressive than ever before The right to leave the pale is indeed 
granted to merchants of the first gild, to those possessed of 
certain educational diplomas, to veteran soldiers and to certain 
classes of skilled artisans But these concessions are unfavour- 
ably interpreted and much extortion results Despite a huge 
emigration of Jews from Russia, the congestion within the pale 
IS the cause of terrible destitution and misery Fierce massacres 
occurred in Nizhniy-Novgorod in 1882, and in Kishinev in 1903 
Many other pogroms have occurred, and the condition of the 
Jews has been reduced to one of abject poverty and despair 
Much was hoped from the duma, but this body has proved 
bitterly opposed to the Jewish claim for liberty Yet m spite 
of these disabilities there are amongst the Russian Jews many 
enterprising contractors, skilful doctors, and successful lawyers 
and scientists In Rumania, despite the Berlin Treaty, the Jews 
are treated as aliens, and but a small number have been natural- 
ized They are excluded from most of the professions and are 
hampered in every direction 

53 Oriental Countries — In the Orient the condition of the 
Jews has been much improved by the activity of Western 
organizations, of which something is said in a later paragraph 
Modern schools have been set up in many places, and Palehtine 
has been the scene of a notable educational and agricultural 
revival, while technical schools — such as the agricultural college 
near Jaffa and the schools of the alliance and the more recent 
Bezalel in Jerusalem — have been established Turkey has always 
on the whole tolerated the Jews, and much is hoped from the 
new regime In Morocco the Jews, who until late in the 19th 
century were often persecuted, are still confined to a mcllah 
(separate quarter), but at the coast- towns there are prosperous 
Jewish communities mostly engaged in commerce In other 
parts of the same continent, in Egypt and in South Africa, many 
Jews have settled, participating in all industrial and financial 
pursuits Recently a mission has been sent to the halashas of 
Abyssinia, and much interest has been felt in such outlying 
branches of the Jewish people as the Black Jews of Cochin and 
the Bene Israel community of Bombay In Persia Jews are 
often the victims of popular outbursts as well as of official extor- 
tion, but there are fairly prosperous communities at Bushire, 
Isfahan, Teheran and Kashan (in Shiraz they are in low estate) 
The recent advent of constitutional government may improve 
the condition of the Jew^ 

54 The United Kingdom — The general course of Jewish 
history m England has been indicated above The Jews came 
to England at least as early as the Norman Conquest , they were 
expelled from Bury St Edmunds in 1190, after the massacres at 
the coronation of Richard I , they were required to wear badges 
in 1218 At the end of the 12th century was established the 
“ exchequer of the Jews,” which chiefly dealt with suits concern- 
ing money-lending, and arranged a “ continual flow of money 
from the Jews to the royal treasury,” and a so-called “ parlia- 
ment of the Jews ” was summoned in 1241 , in 1275 enacted 
the statute de Judaismo which, among other things, permitted 
the Jews to hold land But this concession was illusory, and as 
the statute prevented Jews from engaging in finance — the only 
occupation which had been open to them — it was a prelude to 
their expulsion in 1290 There were few Jews in England from 
that date till the Commonwealth, but Jews settled in the American 
colonies earlier in the 17th century, and rendered considerable 
services in the advancement of English commerce The White- 
hall conference of 1655 marks a change in the status of the Jews 
in England itself, for though no definite results emerged it was 
clearly defined by the judges that there was no legal obstacle to 
the return of the Jews Charles II in 1664 continued Cromwell’s 
tolerant policy No serious attempt towards the emancipation 
of the Jews was made till the Naturalization Act of 1753, which 
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was, however, immediately repealed Jews no longer attachec 
to the Synagogue, such as the Herschels and Disraelis, attainec 
to fame In 1830 the first Jewish emancipation bill was brought 
in by Robert Grant, but it was not till the legislation of 1858- 
1860 that Jews obtained full parliamentary rights In othci 
directions progress was more rapid The office of sheriff wa*- 
thrown open to Jews in 1835 (Moses Montefiore, sheriff of Londor 
was knighted in 1837), Sir I L Gold^mld was made a baionel 
in 1841, Baron Lionel de Rothschild was elected to Parliament ir 
1847 (though he was unable to take his ‘^cat), Alderman (Sii 
David) Salomons became lord mayor of London in 1855, anc 
Francis Goldsmid was made a Q C in 1858 In 1873 Sir Georgi 
Jessel was made a judge and Lord Rothschild took his seat in thi 
House of Lords as the first Jewish peer in 1886 A fair proper 
tion of Jews have been elected to the House of Commons, anc 
Mr Herbert Samuel rose to cabinet rank in 1909 Sir Matthew 
Nathan has been governor of Hong-Kong and Natal, and amon^ 
Jewish statesmen 111 the colonies Sir Julius Vogel and V L 
Solomon have been prime ministers (Hyamson A History of thi 
Jews in England, p 342) It is unnecessary to remark that in 
the British colonies the Jews everywhere enjoy full citizenship 
In fact, the colonies emancipated the Jews earlier than did the 
mother country Jews were settled in Canada from the time 
of Wolfe, and a congregation was founded at Montreal in 1768 
and since 1832 Jews have been entitled to sit in the Canadian 
parliament There are some thriving Jewish agricultural colonies 
111 the same dominion In Australia the Jews from the first were 
welcomed on perfectly equal terms The oldest congiegation 
IS that of Sydney (1817), the Melbourne community dates from 
1844 Reverting to incidents in England itself, in 1870 the 
abolition of university tests lemoved all restrictions on Jews at 
Oxford and Cambridge, and both universities have since elected 
Jews to professorships and other posts of honour The communal 
organization of English Jewry is somewhat inchoate In 1841 
an independent reform congregation was founded, and the 
Spanish and Portuguese Jews have always maintained then 
separate existenie with a Haham as the ecclesiastical head Ir 
1870 was founded the United Synagogue, which is a metropolitan 
organization, and the same remark applies to the more recent 
Federation of Synagogues The chief rabbi, who is the ecclesi- 
astical head of the United Synagogue, has also a certain amount 
of authority over the provincial and colonial Jewries, but this 
is nominal rather than real The provincial Jewries, however, 
participate in the election of the chief rabbi At the end of 1 909 
was held the first conference of Jewish ministers in London, and 
Irom this is expected some more systematic organization oi 
scattered communities Anglo- Jewry is rich, however, in chari- 
table, educational and literary institutions, chief among these 
respectively may be named the Jewish board of guardians 
(1859), the Jews’ college (1855), and the Jewish historical society 
(1893) Besides the distinctions already noted, English Jews 
have risen to note in theology (C G Montefiore), in literature 
(Israel Zangwill and Alfred Sutro), in art (S Hart, R A , and 
S J Solomon, R A ), m music (Julius Benedict and Predcnck 
Hymen Cowen) More than 1000 English and colonial Jews 
participated as active combatants in the South African War. 
The immigration of Jews from Russia was mainly responsible 
for the ineffective yet oppressive Aliens Act of 1905 (Full 
accounts of Anglo-Jewish institutions aie given in the Jtwish 
Year-Book published annually since 1895 ) 

55 The American Continent — Closely parallel with the progress 
of the Jews in England has been their steady advancement in 
America Jews made their way to America early in the i6th 
century, settling in Brazil prior to the Dutch occupation Under 
Dutch rule they enjoyed full civil rights In Mexico and Peru 
they fell under the ban of the Inquisition In Surinam the Jews 
were treated as British subjects, in Barbadoes, Jamaica and New 
York they are found as early as the first half of the 17th century 
During the War of Independence the Jews of America took a 
prominent part on both sides, for under the British rule many 
had risen to wealth and high social position After the Declaration 
of Independence, Jews are found all over America, where they 
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have long enjoyed complete emancipation, and have enormously 
increased in numbers, owing particularly to immigration from 
Russia Tlie American Jews bore their share in the Civil War 
(7038 Jews were in the two armies), and have always identified 
themselves closely with national movements such as the eman- 
cipation of Cuba They have attained to high rank in all 
branches of the public service, and have shown most splendid 
instance^* of far-sighted and generous philanthropy Within the 
Synagogue the reform movement began in 1825, and soon won 
many successes, the central conference of American rabbis and 
Union College (1875) at Cincinnati being the instruments of this 
progress At the present time orthodox Judaism is also again 
acquiring its due position and the Jewish theological seminary 
of America was founded for this purpose In 1908 an organiza- 
tion, inclusive of vanous religious sections, was founded under 
the description “ the Jewish community of New York ** There 
have been four Jewish members of the United States senate, and 
about 30 of the national house of representatives Besides 
filling many diplomatic offices, a Jew (0 S Straus) has been a 
member of the cabinet Many Jews have filled professorial 
chairs at the universities, others have been judges, and in art, 
literature (there is a notable Jewish publication society), industiy 
and commerce have rendered considerable services to national 
culture and prosperity Amencan universities have owed much 
to Jewish generosity, a foremost benefactor of these (as of many 
other American institutions) being Jacob Schiff Such institu- 
tions as the Gratz and Dropsie colleges are further indications 
of the splendid activity of Amencan Jews in the educational 
field The Jews of America have also taken a foremost place 
in the succour of their oppressed brethren m Russia and other 
parts of the world (Full accounts of Amencan Jewish institu- 
tions are ^ven m the Amencan Jeiotsh Year ‘Book, published 
annually since 1899 ) 

56 Antt-Semtlism — It is saddening to be compelled to close 
this record with the statement that the progress of the European 
Jews received a senous check by the rise of modern anti-^mi- 
tism in the last quarter of the 19th century While m Russia 
this took the form of actual massacre, in Germany and Austna 
It assumed the shape of social and civic ostracism In Germany 
Jews are still rarely admitted to the rank of officers in the army, 
university posts are very difficult of access, Judaism and its 
doctrines are denounced in medieval language, and a tone of 
hostility prevails in many public utterances In Austna, as in 
Germany, anti-Scmitism is a factor in the parliamentary elections 
The legend of ritual murder (qv) has been revived, and every 
obstacle is placed in the way of the free intercourse of Jews with 
their Christian fellow-citizens In France Edouard Adolphe 
Drumont led the way to a similar animosity, and the popular 
fury was fanned by the Dreyfus case It is generally felt, how- 
ever, that this recrudescence of anti-Semitism is a passing phase 
in the history of culture (see Anti-Semitism) 

57 The Ziomst Movement — ^Thc Zionist movement (see 
Zionism), founded in 189s by Theodor Herzl {q v ),was in a sense 
the outcome of anti-Semitism Its object was the foundation 
of a Jewish state in Palestine, but though it aroused much 
interest it failed to attract the majonty of the emancipated Jews, 
and the movement has of late been transforming itself into a 
mere effort at colonization Most Jews not only confidently be- 
lieve that their own future lies in progressive development wtihtn 
the various nationalities of the world, but they also hope that 
a similar consummation is in store for the as yet unemancipated 
branches of Israel Hence the Jews are m no sense internation- 
ally organized The influence of the happier communities has 
been e cercised on behalf of those in a worse position by indivi- 
duals such as Sir Moses Montefiore (qv) rather than by societies 
or leagues From time to time incidents arise which appeal to 
the Jewish sympathies everywhere and joint action ensues 
Such incidents were the Damascus charge of ritual murder (1840), 
the forcible baptism of the Italian child Mortara (1858), and the 
Russian pogroms at vanous dates But all attempts at an 
international union of Jews, even m view of such emergencies 
as these, have failed Each country has its own local organiza- 


tion for dealing with Jewish questions In France the Allianoe 
Israelite (foun^ in i36o), m England the Anglo- Jewish Associa- 
tion (founded in 1871), in Germany the Hilfsverem der deutschen 
Juden, and in Austna uhe Israehtische Allianz zu Wien (founded 
1872), in America the American Jewish Committee (founded 1906), 
and similar organizations m other countries deal only mcidentally 
with political affairs They are concerned mainly with the 
edurat»on of Jews in the Orient, and the establishment of colonies 
and technical institutions Baron Hirsch {qv) founded the 
Jewish colonial association which has undertaken vast colonizing 
and educational enterprises, especially in Argentina, and more 
recently the Jewish terntonal organization has been started to 
found a home for the oppressed Jews of Russia All these 
institutions are performing a great regenerative work, and the 
tribulations and disappointments of the last decades of the J9th 
century were not all loss The gain consisted in the rousing of 
the Jewish consciousness to more vinle efforts towards a double 
end, to succour the persecuted and ennoble the ideals of the 
emancipated 

58 Statistics — Owing to the absence of a religious census in 
several important countries, the Jewish population of the world can 
only be given by inferential estimate The following approxmiate 
figures are taken from the -<4 Jewish Year-Book for 1909--1910 
and are based on similar estimates in the Enghsh Jewish Year-Book^ 
the Jewish Encyclopedia, Nossig s Judtsche Statishk and the Reports 
o£ the Alliance Israelite Universelle According to these estimates 
the total Jewish population of the world m the year named was 
approxunatcly 11,500,000 Of this total there were m the British 
Empire about 380,000 Jews (Bntish Isles 240,000, London accounts 
for 150,000 of these, Canada and Bntish Columbia 60,000, India 

18.000, South Africa 40,000) The largest Jewish populations were 
those of Russia (5,215,000), Austria-Hungary (2,084,000), United 
States of Amenca (1,777,000), Germany (607,000, of whom 409,000 
were m Prussia), Turkey (463,000, of whom some 78,000 resided m 
Palestine), Rumania (250,000), Morocco (109,000) and Holland 
(106.000) Others of the more important totals arc France 95,000 
(besides Algeria 6^,000 and Tunis 62,000), Italy 52,000, Persia 

49.000, Egypt 39,000, Bulgana ^6,ooo, Argentine Republic 30,000. 
Tripoli 19,000, Turkestan and Afghanistan 14,000, Switzerland and 
Belgium each 12,000, Mexico 9000, Greece 8000. Servia Oooo, 
Sweden and Cuba each 4000, Denmark 3500, Brazil and Abyssinia 
(Falaslia^ each 3000, Spain and Portugal 2500, China and Japan 
2000 There are also Jews m Cura9oa, Surinam, Luxemburg, 
Norway, Peru, Crete and Venezuela, but m none ol these does the 
Jewish population much exceed 1000 
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1875, several subsequent editions of separate volumes, Eng trans 
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cal commission, Julius Barasch society (Rumania), SocietasLitterana 
Hunganco-Judaica, the Viennese communal publications, and many 
others to which may be added the 20 vols of the Jewish Quarterly 
Review, Schever, Rechtsverhaltnisse der Juden {igoi), M Gudemann 
Geschichte des Erziehungswesens und der Cultur der Juden (1880, &c ) , 
A Leroy-Beaulieu, Israel among the Nations (1895) , I Abrahams, 
Jewish Life in the Middle Ages (1896) , G F Abbott, Israel tn Europe 
U905) , G Caro, Wirtsckaftsgeschichte der Juden (1908) , M Philippson, 
Neueste Geschichte des judtechen Volhes (1907, &c ) , Nossig, Juaische 
Slatistik (1903), and such special works as H Gross, Gallia Judatca 
(1897), &c (I A) 

JEWSBURY, GERALDINE ENDSOR (1812-1880), English 
writer, daughter of Thomas Jewsbury, a Manchester merchant, 
was born in 18 1 2 at Measham, Derbyshire Her first novel, Zoe 
the History of 1 wo Lives, was published in 1845, followed 

by The Half Sisters (1848), Marian Withers (1851), Constance 
Herbert (1855), The Sorrows of Gentility (1856), Right or Wrong 
(1859) In 1850 she was invited by Charles Dickens to write 
for Household Words, for many years she was a frequent con- 
tributor to the Athenaeum and other journals and magazines 
It IS, however, mainly on account of her fnendship with Thomas 
Carlyle and his wife that her name is remem^red Carlyle 
described her, after their first meeting in 1841, as “one of the most 
interesting young women I have seen for years, clear delicate 
sense and courage looking out- of her small sylph-like figure ** 
From this time till Mrs Carlyle’s death in 1866, Geraldine Jews- 
bury was the most intimate of her fnends The selections from 
Geraldine Jewsbury’s letters to Jane Welsh Carlyle (1892, ed Mrs 
Alexander Ireland) prove how confidential were tlie relations 
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between the two women for a quarter of a century In 1854 
Miss Jewsbury removed from Manchester to London to be near 
her friend lo her Carlyle turned for sympathy when his wife 
died, and at his request she wrote down some “ biographical 
anecdotes ” of Mrs Carlyle’s childhood and early mamcci life 
Carlyle’s comment was that “ few or none of these narratives are 
correct in details, but there is a certain mythical truth in all or 
most of them, ” and he added, “ the Geraldine accounts of 
her (Mrs Carlyle’s) childhood are substantially correct ” He 
accepted them as the groundwork for his own essay on “ Jane 
Welsh Carlyle,” with which they were therefore incorporated by 
Froude when editing Carlyle’s Reminiscences Miss Jewsbury 
was consulted by Froude when he was preparing Carlyle’s 
biography, and her recollection of her friend’s confidences con- 
firmed the suspicion that Carlyle had on one occasion used 
physical violence towards his wife Miss Jewsbury further 
informed Froude that the secret of the domestic troubles of the 
Carlyles lay in the fact that Carlyle had l>een “ one of those 
ersons who ought never to have married,” and that Mrs Carlyle 
ad one time contemplated having her marriage legally an- 
nulled (see My Relations with Carlyle^ by James Anthony Froude, 
1903) The endeavour lias been made to discredit Miss Jews- 
bury in relation to this matter, but there seems to be no sufficient 
ground for doubting that she accurately repeated what she had 
learnt from Mrs Carlyle’s own lips Miss Jewsbury died m 
London on the 23rd of September 1880 

JEW’S EARS, the popular name of a fungus, known botani- 
cally as Hirneola auncula^judae, so called from its shape, which 
somewhat resembles a human ear It is very thin, flexible, flesh- 
coloured to dark brown, and one to three inches broad It is 
common on branches of elder, which it often kills, and is also 
found on elm, willow, oak and other trees It was formerly 
prescribed as a remedy for dropsy 
JEW’S HARP, or Jew’s Trump (Fr gutmbarde, 0 Fr irompe, 
gronde, Ger Mtindharmontca, Maultrommel, Brunmetsea, Ital 
scaccta-penstert or spassa-pensiero), a small musical instrument 
of percussion, known for centuries all over Europe ‘ Jew’s 
trump ” is the older name, and '' trump ” is still u^ed in parts 
of Great Britain Attempts have been made to derive “ Jew’s ” 
from ‘‘ jaws ” or Fr jeu, but, though there is no apparent reason 
for associating the instrument with the Jews, it is certain that 
** Jew’s IS the original form (see the New English Dictionary and 
C B Mount in Notes and Queries (Oct 23, 1897, p 322) 
The instrument consists of a slender tongue of steel riveted at 
one end to the base of a pear-shaped steel loop , the other end of 
the tongue, left free and passing out between the two branches 
of the frame, terminates in a sharp bend at right angles, to enable 
the player to depress it by an elastic blow and thus set it vibrating 
while firmly pressing the branches of the frame against his teeth 
The vibrations of the steel tongue produce a compound sound 
composed of a fundamental and its harmonics By using the 
cavity of the mouth as a resonator, each harmonic in succession 
can be isolated and reinforced, giving the instrument the 
compass shown The lower harmonics of the series cannot be 
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obtamed, owing to the limited capacity of the resonating cavity 
The black notes on the stave show the scale which may be 
produced by using two haips, one tuned a fourth above the 
other The player on the Jew’s harp, m order to isolate the 
harmonics, frames his mouth as though intending to pronounce 
the various vowels At the beginning of the tqth century, 
when much energy and ingenuity were being expended m all 
countries upon the invention of new musical instruments, the 
Maultrommel, re-christened Mundharmomca (the most rational 
of all its names), attracted attention m Germany Heinrich 
Scheibler devised an ingenious holder with a handle, to contain 


five Jew’s harps, all tuned to different notes, by holding one in 
each hand, a large compass, with duplicate notes, became avail- 
able, he called this complex Jew’s harp Aura ^ and with it played 
themes with variations, marches, Scotch reels, &c Other 
virtuosi, such as Eulenstein, a native of Wurtteml)e’-g, achieved 
the same result by placing the variously tuned Jew’s harps upon 
the table in front of him, taking them up and setting them down 
as required Eulenstein created a sensation in London in 1827 
by playing on no fewer than sixteen Jew’s harps In 1828 
Sir Charles Wheatstone pu oh shed an essay on the technique of 
the instrument in the Quarterly Journal of Saetice (K S ) 

JEZEBEL fHeb i-zebel, perhaps an artificial form to suggest 
“ un-exalted,’’ a divine name or its equivalent would naturally 
be expected instead of the first syllabic), wife of Ahab, king of 
Israel (i Kings xvi 31), and mother of Athaliah, in the Bible 
Her father Eth-baal (Ithobal, Jos , contra Ap i 18) was king of 
Tyre and piiest of the goddess Astarte He had usurped the 
throne and was the first important Phoenician king after Hiram 
(see Phoenicia) Jezebel, a true daughter of a priest of Astarte, 
showed herself hostile to the worship of Yahweh, and to his 
prophets, whom she relentlessly pursued (i Kings xviii 4-13, see 
Elijah) She is represented as a woman of vinle character, and 
became notorious for the part she took in the matter of Naboth’s 
vineyard When the Jezreehte^ sheikh refused to sell the 
family inheritance to the king, Jezebel treacherously caused him 
to be arrested on a charge of treason, and with the help of false 
witnesses he was found guilty and condemned to death For 
this the prophet Elijah pronounced a solemn curse upon Ahab 
and Jezebel, which was fulfilled when Jehu, who was anointed 
king at Elisha’s instigation, killed the son Jehoram, massacred 
all the family, and had Jezebel destroyed (i Kings xxi , 2 Kings 
ix 11-28) What IS told of her comes from sources written 
under the influence of strong religious bias, among the exagger- 
ations must be reckoned i Kings xviii 13, which is inconsistent 
with xix 18 and xxii 6 A literal interpretation of the reference 
to Jezebel's idolatry (2 Kings ix 22) has made her name a by- 
word for a false prophetess m Rev 11 20 Her name is often 
used m modern English as a synonym for an abandoned woman 
or one who paints her face (SAC) 

JEZREEL (Heb “ God sows ”), the capital of the Israelite 
monarchy under Ahab, and the scene of stirring Biblical events 
(i Sam XXIX i , i Kings xxi , 2 Kings ix 21-37) The name was 
also applied to the great plain (Esdraelon) dominated by the 
city (“the valley of Jezreel,” Josh xvii 16, &c ) The site has 
never been lost, and the present village Zercin retains the name 
radically unchanged In Greek (e g Judith) the name appears 
under the form *E<r8pu>;Xd, it is Stradela in the Bordeaux Pilgrim, 
and to the Crusaders the place was known as Parvum Gertnum 
The modern stone village stands on a bare rocky knoll, 500 ft 
above the broad northern valley, at the north extremity of a 
long ledge, terminating in steep cliffs, forming part of the chain 
of Mt Gilboa The buildings are modem, but some scanty 
remains of rock-hewn wine presses and a few scattered sarcophagi 
mark the antiquity of the site The view over the plains is fine 
and extensive It is vain now to look for Ahab’s palace or 
Naboth’s vineyard The fountain mentioned in i Sam xxix 1 
is perhaps the fine spring *Ain el Meiyyita, north of the village, 
a shallow pool of good water full of small fish, rising between 
black basalt boulders or more probably the copious *Atn Jalud 

A second city named Jezreel lay in the hill country of Judah, 
somewhere near Hebron (Josh xv 56) This was the native 
place of David’s wife Abinoam (i Sam xxv 43) 

See, for an excellent desenption of the scenery and history of the 
Israthtc Jezreel, G A Smith, Geog xix 

JHABUA, a native state of Central India, m the Bhopawar 
agency Area, with the dependency of Rutanmal, 1336 sq m 

* See Allg musik Zig (Leipzig, 181O), p 506, and Betlage 5, 
where the construction of the instruments is described and illus- 
trated and the system of notation shown in various pieces of music 

^ According to another tradition Naboth lived at Samaria (xxi i 
[LXX], 18 seq , cf xxii ^8) A similar confusion regarding the 
King*3 home appears in 2 Kings x ii compared witli vv i, 17 
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Pop (1901), 80,889 More than half the inhabitants belong to 
the aboriginal Bhils Estimated revenue, £7000, tribute, 
£1000 Manganese and opium are exported The chief, whose 
title IS raja, is a Rajput of the Rathor clan, descended from a 
branch of the Jodhpur family Raja Udai Singh was invested 
in 1898 with the powers of administration 

The town of Jhabua (pop 3354) stands on the bank of a lake, 
and IS surrounded by a mud wall A dispensary and a guest- 
house were constructed to commemorate Queen Victoria’s 
Diamond Jubilee in 1897 

JHALAWAR, a native state of India, in the Rajputana agency, 
pop (1901), 90,175, estimated revenue, £26,000, tribute, £2000 
Area, 810 sq m The ruling family of Jhalawar belongs to the 
[hala clan of Rajputs, and their ancestors were petty chiefs 
of Halwad in the district of Jhalawar, in Kathiawar About 
1709 one of the younger sons of the head of the clan left his 
country with his son to try his fortunts at Delhi At Kotah 
he left his son Madhu Singh, who soon became a favourite with 
the maharaja, and received from him an important post, which 
became hereditary On the death of one of the Kotah rajas 
(1771), the country was left to the charge of Zalim Singh, a 
descendant of Madhu Singh From that time Zalim Singh was 
the real ruler of Kotah He brought it to a wonderful state of 
prosperity, and under his administration, which lasted over 
forty-five years, the Kotah territory was respected by all parties 
In 1838 it was resolved, with the consent of the chief of Kotah, 
to dismember the state, and to create the new princij^ality of 
Jhalawar as a separate provision for the descendants of Zalim 
Singh The districts then severed from Kotah were considered 
to represent one-third (£120,000) of the income of Kotah, by 
treaty they acknowledged the supremacy of the British, and 
agreed to pay an annual tribute of £8000 Madan Singh received 
the title of maharaja rana, and was placed on the same footing as 
the other chiefs in Rajputana He died in 1845 An adopted son 
of his successor took the name of Zalim Singh in 1875 becom- 
ing chief of Jhalawar He was a minor and was not invested 
with governing powers till 1884 Owing to his maladmmis- 
tration, his relations with the British government became 
strained, and he was finally deposed in 1896, “ on account of 
persistent misgovemment and proved unfitness for the powers 
of a ruling chief ” He went to live at Benares, on a pension of 
£2000, and the administration was placed m the hands of the 
British resident After much consideration, the government 
resolved m 1897 to break up the state, restoring the greater part 
to Kotah, but forming the two districts of Shahabad and the 
Chaumahla into a new state, which came into existence in 1899, 
and of which Kunwar Bhawani Singh, a descendant of the 
original Zalim Singh, was appointed chief 

The chief town is Patan, or Jhalrapatan (pop 7955), founded 
close to an old site by Zalim Singh in 1796, by the side of 
an artificial lake It is the centre of trade, the chief exports 
of the state being opium, oil-seeds and cotton The palace is 
at the cantonment or chhaoni, 4 m north The ancient site 
near the town was occupied by the city of Chandra wati, said to 
have been destroyed in the time of Aurangzeb The finest 
feature of its remams is the temple of Sitaleswar Mahadeva 
(c 600) 

JHANG, a town and district of Bntish India, in the Multan 
division of the Punjab The town, w hich forms one municipality 
with the newer and now more important quarter of Magana, 
IS about 3 m from the right bank of the river Chenab Founded 
by Mai Khan, a Sial chieftain, in 1462, it long formed the 
capital of a Mahommedan state Pop (1901), 24,382 Maghiana 
has manufactures of leather, soap and metal ware 

The District of Jhang extends along both sides of the 
Chenab, including its confluences with the Jhelum and the 
Ravi Area, 3726 sq m Pop (1901), 378,695, showing an 
apparent decrease of 13 % in the decade, due to the Creation of 
the district of Ly allpur in 1904 But actually the population 
increased by 132 % on the old area, owing to the opening of the 
Chenab canal and the colonization of the tract irrigated by it 
Within Jhang many thousands of acres of government waste 


have been allotted to colonists, who are reported to be flourishingv 
V branch of the North-Western railway enters the district in 
this quarter, extending throughout its entire length The 
Southern Jech Doab railway serves the south The principal 
industries are the ginning, pressing and weaving of cotton 

Jhang contains the rums of Shorkot, identified with one of 
the towns taken by Alexander In modern times the history of 
Jhang centres in the famous clan of Sials, who exercised an 
extensive sway over a large tract between Shahpur and Multan, 
with little dependence on the imperial court at Delhi, until they 
finally fell beiorc the all-absorbing power of Ranjit Singh The 
hials of Jhang are Mahommedans of Rajput descent, whose 
ancestor, Rai Shankar of Daranagar, emigrated early in the 
13th century from the Gangetic Doab In the beginning of the 
19th century Maharaja Ranjit Singh invaded Jhang, and cap- 
tured the Sial chieftain’s territory The latter recovered a small 
portion afterwards, which he was allowed to retain on payment 
of a yearly tribute In 1847, Ihe establishment of the 
British agency at Lahore, the district came under the charge of 
the British government, and in 1848 Ismail Khan, the Sial 
leader, rendered important services against the rebel ch efs, for 
which he received a pension During the Mutiny of 1857 the 
Sial leader again proved his loyalty by serving in person on the 
British side His pension was afterwards increased, and he 
obtained the title of khan bahadur, with a small ]agtr for life 

JHANSI, a city and district of British India, in the Allahabad 
division of the United Provinces The city is the centre of the 
Indian Midland railway system, whence four lines diverge to 
Agra, Cawnpore, Allahabad and Bhopal Pop (1901), 55,724 
A stone fort crowns a neighbouring rock Formerly the capital 
of a Mahratta principality, which lapsed to the British in 1853, 
it was during the Mutiny the scene of disaffection and massacre 
It was then made over to Gwalior, but has been taken back in 
exchange for other territory Even when the city was within 
Gwalior, the civil headquarters and the cantonment weie at 
Jhansi Naoabad, under its walls Jhansi is the principal centre 
tor the agricultural trade of the district, but its manufactures 
are small 

I he District of Jhansi was enlarged in 1891 by the incor- 
poration of the former district of Lalitpur, which extends 
farther into the hill country, almost entirely surrounded by 
native states Combined area, 3628 sq m Pop (1901), 616,759 
showing a decrease of 10 % m the decade, due to the results of 
lamme fhe mam line and branches of the Indian Midland rail- 
way serve the district, which forms a portion of the hill country 
of Bundelkhand, sloping down from the outliers of the Vmdhyan 
range on the south to the tributaries of the Jumna on the north 
I he extreme south is composed of parallel rows of long and 
narrow-ridged hills Through the intervening valleys the rivers 
flow down impetuously over ledges of granite or quartz North 
of the hilly region, the rocky granite chains gradually lose them- 
selves in clusters of smaller hills The northern portion consists 
of the level plain of Bundelkhand, distinguished for its deep black 
soil, known as matj and admirably adapted for the cultivation of 
( otton The district is intersected or bounded by three principal 
rivers — the Pahuj, Betwa and Dhasan The district is much cut 
up, and portions of it are insulated by the surrounding native 
states I he principal crops are millets, cotton, oil-seeds, pulses, 
wheat, gram and barley 1 he destructive kan^ grass has proved 
as great a pest here as elsewhere in Bundelkhand Jhansi 
IS especi.'illy exposed to blights, droughts, floods, hailstorms, 
epidemics, and their natural consequence — famine 

Nothing is known with certainty as to the history of this 
district before the period of Chandel rule, about the nth century 
of our era To this epoch must be referred the artificial reser- 
voirs and architectural remains of the hilly region The Chandels 
were succeeded by their servants the Khangars, who built the 
fort of Karar, lying just outside the British border About 
the 14th century the Bundelas poured down upon the plains, 
and gradually spread themselves over the whole region which 
now bears their name The Mahommedan governors were 
constantly making irruptions into the Bundela country, and m 
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1732 Chhatar Sal, the Bundela chieftain, called in the aid of the | mountains In this rugged tract cultivation is rare and difficult, 


Mahrattas They came to his assistance with their accustomed 
promptitude, and were rewarded on the raja’s death in 1734, 
by the bequest of one-third of his dominions Their general 
founded the city of Jhansi, and peopled it with inhabitants 
from Orchha state In 1806 British protection was promised 
to the Mahratta chief, and in 1817 the peshwa ceded to the 
East India Company all his rights over Bundelkhand In 1853 
the raja died childless, and his territories lapsed to the British 
The Jhansi state and the Jalaun and Chanderi districts were 
then formed into a superintendency The widow of the raja 
considered herself aggrieved because she was not allowed to 
adopt an heir, and because the slaughter of cattle was permitted 
in the Jhansi territory Reports were spread which excited 
the religious prejudices of the Hindus The events of 1857 
accordingly found Jhansi ripe for mutiny In June a few men 
of the 12th native infantry seized the fort containing the treasure 
and magazine, and massacred the European officers of the 
garrison Everywhere the usual anarchic quarrels rose among 
the rebels, and the country was plundered mercilessly The 
ram put herself at the head of the rebels, and died bravely in 
battle It was not till November 1858, after a series of sharp 
contests with various guerrilla leaders, that the work of reorgan- 
ization was fairly set on foot 

JHELUM, or Jehlam (Hydaspes of the Greeks), a river of 
northern India It is the most westerly of the “ five rivers ” of 
the Punjab It rises in the north-east of the Kashmir state, 
flows through the city of Srinagar and the Wular lake, issues 
through the Pir Panjal range by the narrow pass of Baramula, 
and enters British territory in the Jhelum district Thence it 
flows through the plains of the Punjab, forming the boundary 
between the Jech Doab and the Sind Sagar Doab, and finally 
joins the Chenab at Tiinmu after a course of 450 miles The 
Jhelum colony, in the Shahpur district of the Punjab, formed on 
the example of the Chenab colony in 1901, is designed to contain 
a total irrigable area of 1,130,000 acres Ihe Jhelum canal is a 
smaller work than the Chenab canal, but its silt is noted for 
Its fertilizing qualities Both projects have brought great 
prosperity to the cultivators 

JHELUM, or Jehlam, a town and district of British India 
in the Rawalpindi division of the Punjab The town is situated 
on the right bank of the river Jhelum, here crossed by a bridge 
of the North-Western railway, 103 m N of Lahore Pop (1901), 
14,951 It IS a modern to^^n with river and railway trade 
(principally in timber from Kashmir), boat-building and canton- 
ments for a cavaliy and four infantry regiments 

The District of Jhelum stretches from the river Jhelum 
almost to the Indus Area, 2813 sq m Pop (1901), 501,424, 
showing a decrease of 2 % in the decade Salt is quarried at the 
Mayo mine in the Salt Range There are two coal-mines, the 
only ones worked in the province, from which the North-Western 
railway obtains part of its supply of coal The chief centre of 
the salt trade is Find Dadan Khan (pop 13,770) The district 
IS crossed by the main line of the North-Western railway, and 
also traversed along the south by a branch line The river 
Jhelum IS navigable throughout the district, which forms the 
south-eastern portion of a rugged Himalayan spur, extending 
between the Indus and Jhelum to the borders of the Sind Sagar 
Doab Its scenery is very picturesque, although not of so wild 
a character as the mountain region of Rawalpindi to the north, 
and is lighted up in places by smiling patches of cultivated valley 
The backbone of the district is formed by the Salt Range, a 
treble line of parallel hills running in three long forks from east 
to west throughout its whole breadth The range rises in. bold 
precipices, broken by gorges, clothed with brushwood and tra- 
versed by streams which are at first pure, but soon become 
impregnated with the saline matter over which they pass 
Between the line of hills lies a picturesque table-land, in which 
the beautiful little lake of Kallar Kahar nestles amongst the 
minor ridges North of the Salt Range, the country extends 
upwards in an elevated plateau, diversified by countless ravines 
and fissures, until it loses itself in tangled masses of Rawalpmdi 


the soil being choked with saline matter At the foot of the 
Salt Range, however, a small strip of level soil lies along the 
banks of the Jhelum, and is thickly dotted with prosperous 
villages The drainage of the distiict is determined by a low 
central watershed running north and south at right angles to 
the Salt Range The waters of the western portion find their 
way into the Sohan, and finally into the Indus, those of the 
opposite slope collect themselves into small torrents, and empty 
themselves into the Jhelum 

The history of the district dates back to the semi-mythical 
period of the Mahdhhdrata Hindu tradition represents the 
Salt Range as the refuge of the five Pandava brethren during 
the period of their exile, and every salient point in its scenery is 
connected with some legend of the national heroes Modern 
research has fixed the site of the conflict between Alexander 
and Porus as within Jhelum district, although the exact point 
at which Alexander effected the passage of the Jhelum (or 
Hydaspes) is disputed After this event, we have little infor- 
mation with regard to the condition of the district until the 
Mahommedan conquest brought back literature and history 
to Upper India Ihe Janjuahs and Jats, who now hold the 
Salt Range and its northern plateau respectively, appear to 
have been the earliest inhabitants The Ghakkars seem to 
represent an early wave of conquest from the east, and they still 
inhabit the whole eastern slope of the district, while the Awans, 
who now cluster in the western plain, are apparently later 
invaders from the opposite quarter The Ghakkais were the 
dominant race at the period of the first Mahommedan incursions, 
and long continued to retain their independence During tht 
flourishing period of the Mogul dynasty, the Ghakkar chieftains 
were prosperous and loyal vassals of the house of Baber, but after 
the collapse of the Delhi Empire Jhelum fell, like its neighbours, 
under the sway of the Sikhs In 1765 Gtijar Singh defeated the 
last independent Ghakkar prince, and reduced the wild moun- 
taineers to subjection His son succeeded to his dominions, 
until 1810, when he fell before the irresistible power of Ranjit 
Singh In 1849 the district passed, with the rest of the Sikh 
territories, into the hands of the British 

JHERING, RUDOLF VON (1818-1892), German jurist, was 
bom on the 22nd of August 1818 at Aurich in East Friesland, 
where his father practised as a lawyer Young Jhcnng entered 
the university of Heidelberg in 1836 and, after the fashion of 
German students, visited successively Gottingen and Berlin 
G F Puchta, the author of Geschichte des Rechts bet dem ramtschen 
Volke, alone of all his teachers appears to have gained his admir- 
ation and influenced the bent of his mind After graduating 
doctor pms, Jhering established himself in 1844 at Berlin as 
privatdozent for Roman law, and delivered public lectures on 
the Getst des romtschen Rechts, the theme which may be said to 
have constituted his life’s work In 1845 became an ordinary 
professor at Basel, in 1846 at Rostock, in 1849 at Kiel, and in 
1851 at Giessen Upon all these seats of learning he left his 
mark , beyond any other of his contemporaries he animated the 
dry bones of Roman law Ihe German juristic world was still 
under the dominating influence of the Savigny cult, and the older 
school looked askance at the daring of the young professor, who 
essayed to adapt the old to new exigencies anci to build up a 
system of natural jurisprudence This is the key-note of his 
famous work, Getst des romtschen Rechts auf den verschtedenen 
Stufen seiner Entwichelung (1852-1865), which for originality of 
conception and lucidity of scientific reasoning placed its author 
in the forefront of modem Roman jurists It is no exaggeration 
to say that in the second half of the 19th century the reputation 
of Jhering was as high as that of Savigny in the first Their 
methods were almost diametrically opposed Savigny and his 
school represented the conservative, historical tendency In 
Jhering the philosophical conception of jurisprudence, as a 
science to be utilized for the further advancement of the moral 
and social interests of mankind, was predominant In 1868 
Jhering accepted the chair of Roman Law at Vienna, where his 
lecture-room was crowded, not only with regular students but 
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With men oi all professions and even of the highest ranks m the 
official world. He became one of the hons of society^ the 
Austnan emperor conferring upon him m 1872 a title of hereditary 
nobiLty But to a mmd constituted like his, the social functions 
of the Austnan metropohs became wearisome, and he gladly 
exchanged its brilliant circles for the repose of Gdttingen, where 
he became professor m 1872 In this year he had read at Vienna 
before an admiring audience a lecture, puhhshed under the title 
of Der Kampf turn's Recht (1872, Eng trans,. Batde for Rtght, 
1884) Its success ^^as extraordinary Within two years it 
attained twelve editions, and it has been translated into twenty- 
six languages This was followed a few years later by Der Iwtck 
tm Recht {2 vols , 1877-1885) In. these two worJ^ is clearly 
seen Jhering’s individu^ty. The Kampf urn’s Rechl shows the 
hrmness of his character, the strength of his sense of justice, and 
his juristic method and logic “ to assert his rights is the duty 
that every responsible person owes to himself ” In the Zweek 
im Recht is perceived the bent of the author’s mtellect. But 
perhaps the happiest combination of all his distmctive charac- 
teristics IS to be found m his Jurtsprudenz des tagheken Lebens 
(1870, Eng trans, 1904) A great feature of his lectures was 
his so-called Prakltka, problems in Roman law, and a collection 
of these with hints for solution was published as early as 
1847 under the title Ctvilrechtsfalle ohne Enischetdungen In 
Gottingen he contmued to work until his death on the 17th of 
September 1892 A short time previously he had been the centre 
of a devoted crowd of friends and former pupils, assembled at 
Wilhclmsbohe near Cassel to celebrate the jubilee of his doc- 
torate Almost all countries were worthily represented, and 
this pilgrimage afibrds an excellent illustration of the extra- 
ordinary fascmation and enduring influence that Jhermg 
commanded In appearance he was of middle stature, his face 
clean-shaven and of classical mould, ht up with vivacity and 
beaming with good nature He was perhaps seen at his best 
when dispensing hospitality in his own home With him died 
the best beloved and the most talented of Roman-law professors 
of modern times It was said of him by Professor Adolf Merkel 
in a memorial address, R v Jhermg (1^3), that he belonged to 
the happy class of persons to whom Goethe’s lines arc applicable 
“ Was ich in dcr Jugend gewUnscht, das babe ich im Alter die 
Fulle,” and this may justly be said of him, though he did not 
live to complete his Getst des romischen Rechis and his Rechts- 
geschtchie For this ^ork the span of a single life would have 
been msufficicnt, but what he has left to the world is a monument 
of vigorous intellectual power and stamps Jhermg as an origmal 
thinker and unrivalled exponent (in his peculiar mterpretation) 
of the spirit of Roman law 

Among others of his works, all of them characteristic of the author 
and sparkling with wit, may bo mentioned the following Betirage 
zuY Lehre von Besitz^ first published in the J ahrl/ucher fur dte DogmaUk 
des heuttgen rdmtsrhen und deutschen Privai rechts. and then separ- 
ately, Der BestUwtlle, and an article entitled Besitz in the 
Handworterbuch der Staatswissenschaften (1891), which aroused at 
the time much controversy, particularly on account of the opposition 
manifested to Saviguy's conception of the subject See also Scherz 
und Ernst in der Jurt^udenz (1885) , Das Schuldmoment tm romischen 
Pnvat'recht (1807) , Das Trinkgeld (1882) . and among the papers he 
left behind him his V orgesckichte der InaoeuropdeHf a fragment, has 
been published by v Emenberg (1894) See for an account of hi$ 
life also M de Jonge, Rudolf v Jhermg (1888), and A Merkel, 
Rudolf von Jhermg (1893) (PA A ) 

JIBITOS, a tribe of South American Indians, first met with 
by the Franciscans in 1676 in the forest near the Huallaga 
river, in the Peruvian province of Loreto After their con- 
version they settled m villages on the western bank of the 
river 

JIBUTI (Djibouti), the chief port and capital of French 
Somaliland, m 11“ 35' N , 43" 10' E Jibuti is situated at the 
entrance to and on the southern shore of the Gulf of Tajura 
about 150 m S W of Aden The town is built on a horseshoe- 
shaped peninsula partly consisting of mud fiats, which are 
spanned by causeways. The chief buildings are the governor’s 
palace, customs-house, post office, and the termini station 
of the railway to Abyssmia. The houses m the European 


I quarter are built of stone, are fiat-roofed and provided with 
I verandas There is a good water supply, drawn from a resect 
voir about 2} m distant. The harbour is land-locked aiad 
capacious Ocean steamers are able to enter it at aU states of 
wiaad and tide Adjouimg the mainland is the native town, 
consisting mostly of roughly made wooden houses with weK 
thatched roofs In it is held a large market, chiefly for the 
disposal of hvestock, camels, cattle,. &c The port is a regular 
calling^place and also a coahng statKMi for the steamers of the 
Messagecies Mantunes, and there is a local service to Aden« 
Trade is confined to coaling passing ships and to importing goods 
for and exporting goods from southern Abyssinia via Harrar, 
there being no local industries (For statistics see Somaliland, 
Frinch ) The mhabitants are of many races— Somah, Danakil, 
Gallas, Armwnans, Jews, Arabs, Indians, besides Greeks, Italians^ 
French and other Europeans The population, which in 1900 
when the railway was building was about 15,000, had fallen m 
1907 to some 5000 or 6000, including 300 Europeans 

Jibuti was founded by the French in 1888 m consequence of its 
superionty to Obok both in respect to harbour accommodation 
and m nearness to Harrar It has been the seat of the governor 
of the colony since May 1896 Order is maintained by a purely 
native police force The port is not fortified 

JIC ARILLA, a tribe of North American Indians of Athapascan 
stock Their former range was in New Mexico, about the head- 
waters of the Rio Grande and the Pecos, and they are now settled 
m a reservation on the northern border of New Mexico Origin- 
ally a scourge of the district, they are now subdued, but remain 
uncivilized They number some 800 and are steadily decreasing 
The name is said to be from the Spanish fuara, a basket tray, in 
reference to their excellent basket-work. 

JIDDA (also written Jeddah, Djiddah, Djeddeh), a town m 
Arabia on the Red Sea coast m 21'’ 28 N and 39’ 10' E It is of 
importance mainly as the principal landing-place of pilgrims to 
Mecca, from which it is about 46 m distant It is situated in a 
low sandy plain baiked by a range of hills 10 m to the east, with 
higher mountams behind The town extends along the beach for 
about a mile, and is ent losed by a wall with towers at intervals, the 
seaward angles being commanded by two forts, m the northern 
of which are the prison and other public buildings. There are 
three gates, the Medina gate on the north, the Mecca gate 
on the east, and the Yemen gate (rarely opened) on the south, 
there are also three small posterns on the west side, the centre 
one leaduig to the quay In front of the Mecca gate is a rambling 
suburb with shops, coffee houses, and an open market-place, 
before the Medina gate are the Turkish barracks, and beyond 
them the holy place of Jidda, the tomb of “our mother Eve,” 
surrounded by the principal cemetery 

The tomb is a walled enclosure said to represent the dimensions 
of the body, al>out 200 paces long and 15 ft broad At tJtie head is 
a small erection where gifts are deposited, and rather more than 
half-way down a whitewashed dome encloses a small dark chapel 
within which is the black stone known as El Surrah^ the navel 
The grave of Eve is mentioned by Edrisi, but except the black 
stone nothing boars any aspect of antiquity (see Burton Ptlgrtmage, 
vol h ) 

The sea face is the best part of the town, the houses there are 
lofty and well built of the rough coral that crops out all along 
the shore Ihe streets are narrow and winding There are 
two mosques of considerable size and a number of smaller ones. 
The outer suburbs are merely collections of brushwood huts. 
The bazaars are well supplied with food-stufls imported by sea, 
and fruit and vegetables from Taif and Wadi Fatima, The water 
supply IS limited and brackish, there are, however, two sweet 
wells and a spring 7km from the town, and most of the houses 
have cisterns for storing ram water The chmate is hot and 
damp, but fever is not so prevalent as at Mecca, The harbour 
though inconvenient of access is well protected by coral reefs; 
there are, however, no wharves or other dock facilities and cargo 
IS landed m small Arab boats, sdmbuks. 

The governor is a Turkish kaimakam under the vah of Hejaz, 
and there is a large Turkish garrison, the pharif of Mecca, 
however, through his agent at Jidda exercises an authority 
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practicaHy superior to that of the sukaa’s officials* Consulates 
are maintained by Great Britain, France, Austria, Russia, 
HoJland, Belgium and Persia The permanent population 
IS estimated at 20,000, of which less than half are Arabs, and of 
these a large number are foreigners from Yemen and Ka^amut, 
the remainder are negroes and Somali with a few Indian and 
Greek traders 

Jidda IS said to have been founded by Persian merchants m the 
caUphate of Othman, but its great commercial prosperity dates 
from the beginning of the 15 th century when it became the centre 
of trade between Egypt and India Down to the time of 
Burckhardt (1815) the Suez ships went no farther than Jidda, 
where they were met by Indian vessels The introduction of 
steamers depnved Jidda of its place as an emporium, not only 
for Ind’an goods but for the products of the Red Sea, which 
formerly were collected here, but are now largely exported 
direct by steamer from Hodeda, Suakin, Jibuti and Aden 
At the same time it gave a great impulse to the pilgrim traffic 
which IS now regarded as the annual harvest of Jidda Ilie 
average number of pilgrims arriving by sea exceeds 50,000, and in 
1903-1904 the total came to 74,600 Ihe changed status of the 
port IS shown in its trade returns, for while its exports decreased 
from £250,000 in 1880 to £25,000 in 1904, its imports in the 
latter year amounted to over £1,400,000 The adverse balance 
of trade is paid by a very large export of speae, collected from 
the pilgrims during their stay in the country 

JIG, a brisk lively dance, the quick and irregular steps of 
which have varied at different times and in the various countries 
m which it has been danced (see Dance) The music of the 
“ jig,*^ or such as is written m its rhythm, is in various times and 
has been used frequently to finish a suite, eg by Bach and 
Handel The word has usually been derived from or con- 
nected with Fr gigue, Ital giga, Ger Getge, a fiddle The French 
and Italian words are now chiefly used of the dance or dance 
rhythm, and m this sense have been taken by etymologists as 
adapted from the Englisli “ jig,” which may have been originally 
an onomatopoeic word Ihe idea of jumping, jerking move- 
ment has given rise to many applications of ” jig ” and its 
derivative “ Jigger ” to mechanical and other devices, sue h as 
the machine used for separating the heavier metal-bearing por- 
tions from the lighter parts in ore-dressing, or a tackle consisting 
of a double and single block and fall, «Sfc The word “jigger,” 
a corruption of the West Indian chigoe, is also used as the name 
of a species of flea, the Sarcopsylla penetrans, which burrows and 
lays Its eggs in the human foot, generally under the toe nails, 
and causes great swellmg and irritation (see Flea) 

JIHAD (also written Jehad, Jahad, Djehad), an Arabic word 
of which the literal meaning is an effort or a contest It is used 
to designate the religious duty inculcated in the Koran on the 
followers of Mahomet to wage war upon those who do not accept 
the doctrmes of Islam This duty is laid down in five suras — 
all of these suras belonging to the period after Mahomet had 
established his power Conquered peoples who will neither 
embrace Islam nor pay a poll-tax {pzya) are to be put to 
the sword (See further Maiiommedan Institutions ) By 
Mahommedan commentators the commands in the Koran are 
not mterpreted as a general injunction on all Moslems constantly 
to make war on the infidels It is generally supposed that the 
order for a general war can only be given by the caliph (an 
office now claimed by the sultans of Turkey) Mahommedans 
who do not acknowledge the spiritual authonty of the Ottoman 
sultan, such as the Persians and Moors, look to their own rulers 
for the proclamation of a jihad, there has been in fact no 
umversal warfare by Moslems on unbelievers since the early days 
of Mahommedanism Jihads are generally proclaimed by all 
persons who claim to be mahdis, e g Mahommed Ahmad (the 
Sudanese mahdi) proclaimed a jihad m 1882 In the belief of 
Moslems every one of their number slam in a jihad is taken 
straight to paradise 

JiUENES (or Ximenbs) Dfi CISNEROS, FRANCISCO (1436- 
1517), Spanish cardinal and statesman, was born m 1436 at 
Torrelaguna in Castile, of good but poor family He studied at 


Alcald de Henares and afterwards at Salamanca, and in 1459, 
havmg entered holy orders, he went to Rome Returning to 
Spam in 1465, he biought with him an “ expective ” letter from 
the pope, m virtue of which he took possession of the archpriest- 
ship of Uzeda in the diocese of Toledo m 1473 Canllo, arch- 
bishop of Toledo, opposed him, and on his obstinate refusal to 
give way threw him into prison tor six years Jimencs held 
out, and at length in 1480 Canllo restored him to his benefice 
This Jimenes exchanged almost at once for a chaplaincy at 
Siguenza, under Cardinal Mendoza, bishop of Siguenza, who 
shortly appointed him vicar-general of his diocese In that posi- 
tion Jimenes won golden opinions from ecclesiastic and layman, 
and he seemed to be on the sure road to distmction among the 
secular clergy, when he abruptly resolved to become a monk 
Throwing up all his benefices, and changing his baptismal name 
Gonzales for that of Irancisco, he entered the Franciscan 
monastery of San Juan de los Reyes, recently founded by Fer- 
dinand and Isabella at Toledo Not content with the ordmary 
seventies of the noviciate, he added voluntary austerities He 
slept on the bare ground, wore a hair-shirt, doubled his fasts, 
and scourged himself with much fervour, indeed throughout his 

hole life, even when at the acme of his greatness, his private life 
}\as most rigorously ascetic The report of his sanctity brought 
crowds to confess to him , but from them he retired to the lonely 
monastery of Our Lady of Castanar, and he even built with his 
own hands a rude hut in the neighbouring woods, in which he 
hved at tunes as an anchorite He was afterwards guardian of 
a monastery at balzeda Meanwhile Mendoza (now archbishop 
of Toledo) had not forgotten him, and in 1492 he recommended 
him to Isabella as her confessor Ihe queen sent for Jimenes, 
was pleased with him, and to his great reluctance forced the 
office upon him The post was politically important, for 
Isabella submitted to the judgment of her father-confessor not 
only her private affairs but also matters of state Jimenes’s 
severe sanctity soon won him considerable influence over Isabella, 
and thus it was that he first emerged into political life In 
1494 the queen’s confessor was appointed provincial of the order 
of St Francis, and at once set about reducing the laxity of the 
conventual to the strictness of the observantine Franciscans 
Intense opposition was continued even after Jimenes became 
archbishop of Toledo The general of the order himself came from 
Rome to interfere with the archbishop’s measures of reform, 
but the stern inflexibility of Jimenes, backed by the influence of 
the queen, subdued every obstacle Cardinal Mendoza had died 
in 1495, Isabella had secretly procured a papal bull nommat- 
mg her confessor to his diocese of 1 oledo, the richest and most 
powerful m Spam, second perhaps to no other dignity of the Roman 
Church save the papacy Long and sincerely Jimenes strove to 
evade the honour, but his nolo eptscopart was after six months 
overcome by a second bull ordermg him to accept consecration 
With the primacy of Spam was associated the lofty dignity 
of high chancellor of Castile, but Jimenes still mam tamed his 
lowly life, and, although a message from Rome required him 
to live m a style befitting his rank, the outward pomp only 
concealed his private asceticism In 1499 Jimenes accompanied 
the court to Gianada, and there eagerly joined the mild and 
pious Archbishop Talavera in his efforts to convert the Moors 
Talavera had begun with gentle measures, but Jimenes preferred 
to proceed by haranguing the fakths, or doctors of rehgion, and 
loading them with gifts Outwardly the latter method was 
successful, in two months the converts were so numerous that 
they liad to be baptized by aspersion The indignation of the 
unconverted Moors swelled into open revolt Jimenes was 
besieged in his house, and the utmost difficulty was found in 
quieting the city Baptism or exile was offered to the Moors 
as a punishment for rebellion The majority accepted baptism, 
and Isabella, who had been momentarily annoyed at her arch- 
bishop’s imprudence, was satisfied that he had done good 
service to Christianity 

On the 24th of November 1504 Isabella died Ferdinand at 
once resigned the title of king of (^tile in favour of his daughter 
Joan and her husband the archduke Philip, assuming instead 
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that of regent Philip was keenly jealous of Ferdinand’s pre- 
tensions to the regency, and it required all the tact of Jimenes 
to bring about a friendly interview between the princes 
Ferdinand finally retired from Castile, and, though Jimenes 
remained, his political weight was less than before The sudden 
death of Philip m September 1506 quite overset the already 
tottering intellect of his wife, his son and heir Charles was still 
a child, and herdmand was at Naples The nobles of Castile, 
mutually jealous, agreed to entrust affairs to the archbishop of 
Toledo, who, moved more by patriotic regard for hii country’s 
welfare than by special friendship for Ferdinand, strove to 
establish the final influence of that king in Castile Ferdmand 
did not return till August 1507, and he brought a cardinal’s 
hat for Jimenes Shortly afterwards the new cardinal of 
Spain was appointed grand inquisitor-general for Castile and 
Leon 

The next great event in the cardinal’s life was the expedition 
against the Moorish city of Oran in the north of Africa, in which 
his religious zeal was supported by the prospect of the political 
and material gam that would accrue to Spam from the possession 
of such a station A preliminary expedition, equipped, like that 
which followed, at the expense ot Jimenes, captured the port of 
Mers-el-Kebir m 1505, and m 1509 a strong force, accompanied 
by the cardinal in person, set sail for Africa, and in one day the 
wealthy city was taken by storm Though the army remained to 
make fresh conquests, Jimenes returned to Spam, and occupied 
himself with the administration of his diocese, and m endeavour- 
ing to recover from the regent the expenses of his Oran expedi- 
tion On the 28th of January 1516 Ferdmand died, leaving 
Jimenes as regent of Castile for Charles (afterwards Charles V ), 
then a youth of sixteen m the Netherlands Though Jimenes at 
once took firm hold of the reins of government, and ruled m 
a determmed and even autocratic manner, the haughty and 
turbulent Castilian nobility and the jealous intriguing Flemish 
councillors of Charles combined to render his position peculiarly 
difficult, while the evils consequent upon the unlimited de- 
mands of Charles for money threw much undeserved odium 
upon the regent In violation of the laws, Jimenes acceded to 
Charles’s desire to be proclaimed king, he secured the person 
of Charles’s younger brother Perdinand, he fixed the seat 
of the cortes at Madrid, and he established a standing army 
by drilling the citizens of the gieat towns Immediately on 
Ferdinand’s death, Adrian, dean of Louvain, afterwards pope, 
produced a commission from Charles appointing him regent 
Jimenes admitted him to a nominal equality, but took care that 
neither he nor the subsequent commissioners of Charles ever 
had any real share of power In September 1517 Charles 
landed in the province of Asturias, and Jimenes hastened to 
meet him On the way, however, he fell ill, not without a 
suspicion of poison While thus feeble, he received a letter from 
Charles coldly thanking him for his services, and giving him 
leave to retire to his diocese A few hours after this virtual 
dismissal, which some, however, say the cardinal never saw, 
Francisco Jimenes died at Roa, on the 8th of November 1517 

Jimenes was a bold and determined statesman Sternly 
and inflexibly, with a confidence that became at times over- 
bearing, he earned through what he had decided to be right, with 
as little regard for the convenience of others as for his own In 
the midst of a corrupt clergy his morals were irreproachable He 
was liberal to all, and founded and maintained very many 
benevolent institutions m his diocese His whole time was 
devoted either to the state or to religion , his only recreation was 
m theological or scholastic discussion Perhaps one of the most 
noteworthy points about the cardinal is the advanced penod of 
life at which he entered upon the stage where he was to play such 
leading parts Whether his abrupt change from the secular to 
the regular clergy was the fervid outcome of religious enthusiasm 
or the far-seeing move of a wily schemer has been disputed, 
but the constant austerity of his life, his unvarying superiority 
to small personal aims, are arguments for the former alternative 
that are not to be met by merely pointing to the actual honours 
and power he at last attained 


JINGO 

In 1500 was founded, and in 1508 was opened, the university of 
Alcdld de Henares, which, fostered by Cardinal Jimenes, at whose 
sole expense it was raised, attained a great pitch of outward magni> 
ficence and internal worth At one time 7000 students met within 
its walls In 1836 the university was removed to Madrid, and the 
costly buildings were left vacant In the hopes of supplanting the 
romances generally found m the hands of the young, Jimenes caused 
to be published religious treati^^es by himself and others He 
revived also the Mozarabic liturgy, and endowed a chapel at Toledo, 
m which it was to be used But his most famous literary service 
was the prmting at AlcaU (m Latin Complutum) of the Complutensian 
Polyglott, the first edition of the Chnstian Senptures m the onginal 
text In this work, on which he is said to have expended half a 
million of ducats, the cardinal was aided by the celebrated Stunica 
(D Lopez de Zufliga), the Greek scholar Nuftez de Guzman (Pin- 
cianus), the Hebraist Vergara, and the humanist Nebrija, by a 
Cretan Greek Demetnus Ducas, and by three Jewish converts, of 
whom Zamora edited the Targum to the Pentateuch The other 
Targums are not included In the Old Testament Jerome’s version 
stands between the Greek and Hebrew The synagogue and the 
Eastern church, as the preface expresses it, aie set like the thieves 
on this side and on that, with Jesus (that is, the Roman Church) in 
the midst The text occupies five volumes, and a sixth contains a 
Hebrew lexicon, &c The work commenced in 1502 The New 
Testament was finished m January 1514, and the whole in April 
1517 It was dedicated to Leo X , and was reprinted m 1572 by 
the Antwerp firm of Plantin, after revision by Benito Anas Montano 
at the expense of Philip II The second edition is known as the 
Biblta regia or Fihptna 

The work by Alvaro Gom'^z de Castro, De rebus gestis Franctset 
Xtmenix (folio, 1O59, Alcaic), is the quarry whence have come the 
materials for biographies of Jimenes — in Spanish by Robles (1604) 
and Quintanilla (1633), in French by Baudicr (1635), Marsollici 
(1084), Fldchier (1694) and Richard (1704), in German by Hefele 
(1844, translated into English by Canon Dalton, i860) and Have- 
mann (i8a8) , and in English by Barrett (181^) See also Prescott's 
Jherdtnana and Isabella, Revue des deux mondes (May 1841) and 
M^m de Vacad d’htst de Madrid, vol iv 

JIND, a native state of India, within the Punjab It ranks 
as one of the Cis-Sutlej states, which came under British influence 
in 1809 The territory consists of three isolated tracts, amid 
British districts Total area, 1332 sq m Pop (1901), 282,003, 
showing a decrease of i % in the decade Estimated gross 
revenue, £109,000, there is no tribute Gram and cotton are ex- 
ported, and there are manufactures of gold and silver ornaments, 
leather and wooden wares and cloth The chief, whose title 
IS raja, is a Sikh of the Sidhu Jat clan and of the Phulkian family 
The principality was founded in 1763, and the chief was recog- 
nized by the Mogul emperor m 1768 The dynasty has always 
been famous for its loyalty to the British, especially during the 
Mutiny, which has been rewarded with accessions of territory 
In 1857 the raja of Jmd was actually the first man, European or 
native , who took the field againSt the mutineers , and his con- 
tingent collected supplies in advance for the British troops 
marching upon Delhi, besides rendering excellent service during 
the siege Raja Ranbir Singh succeeded as a minor in 1887, and 
was granted full powers in 1899 During the Firah expedition of 
1897-98 the Jmd imperial service infantrv specially distin- 
guished themselves Ihe town of Jmd, the former capital, has 
a station on the Southern Punjab railway, 80 m N W of Delhi 
Pop (1901), 8047 The present capital and residence of the 
raja since 1827 is Sangrur, pop (1901), 11,852 

JINGO, a legendary empress of Japan, wife of Chuai, the 14th 
mikado (191-200) On her husband’s death she assumed the 
government, and fitted out an army for the invasion of Korea 
(see Japan, 9) She returned to Japan completely victorious 
after three years’ absence Subsequently her son Ojen I enno, 
afterwards 15th mikado, was born, and later was canonized as 
Hachiman, god of war The empress Jingo ruled over Japan 
till 270 She is still worshipped 

As regards the English oath, usually “ By Jingo,” or “ By the 
living Jingo,” the derivation is doubtful The identification 
with the name of Gmgulph or Gengulphus, a Burgundian saint 
who was martyred on the i ith of May 760, was a joke on the part 
of R H Barham, author of the Izigoldshy Legends Some explain 
the word as a corruption of Jainko, the Basque name for God It 
has also been derived from the Persian /a«g( war), St Jingo being 
the equivalent of the Latin god of war, Mars, and is even 
explained as a corruption of ” Jesus, Son of God,” Je-n-go In 
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Support of the Basque derivation it is alleged that the oath was 
first common m Wales, to aid in the conquest of which Edward I 
imported a number of Basque mercenaries The phrase does not, 
however, appear in literature before the 17th century first as 
conjurer's jargon Motteux, in his Rabelais,” is the first to use 

by Jingo,” translating par dieu The political use of the word 
as mdicating an aggressive patriotism (Jingoes and Jingoism) 
originated in 1877 during the weeks of national excitement pre- 
luding the despatch of the British Mediterranean squadron to 
Gallipoli, thus fiustrating Russian designs on Constantinople 
While the public were on the tiptoe of expectation as to what 
policy the government would pursue, a bellicose music-hall song 
with the refrain We don’t want to fight, but by Jingo if we do,” 
&c , was produced in London by a singer known as “ the great 
MacDermott,” and instantly became very popular Thus the 
war-party came to be called Jingoes, and Jingoism has ever since 
been the term applied to those who advocate a national policy 
of arrogance and pugnacity 

For a discussion of the etymology of Jingo ste Notes and Queries^ 
(August 25, 1894), 8th senes, p 149 

JINN (Djinn), the name of a class of spirits (gen//) m Arabian 
mythology They are the offspring of fire, but in their form and 
the propagation of their kind they resemble human beings 
They are ruled by a race of kmgs named “ Suleyman,” one of 
whom IS considered to have built the pyramids Their central 
home is the mountain Kaf, and they manifest themselves to men 
under both animal and mortal form and become invisible at will 
There are good and evil jinn, and these in each case reach the 
extremes of beauty and ugliness 

JlRE^EK, JOSEF (1825- 1888), Czech scholar, was born at 
Vysok6 Myto in Bohemia on the 9th of October 1825 He entered 
the Prague bureau of education m 1850, and became minister of 
the department in the Hohenwart cabinet in 1871 His efforts 
to secure equal educational privileges for the Slav nationalities 
in the Austrian dominions brought him into disfavour with the 
German element He became a member of the Bohemian Land- 
tag in 1878, and of the Austrian Reichsrat in 1879 His merits as 
a scholar were recognized in 1875 by his election as president of 
the ro> al Bohemian academy of sciences He died in Prague on 
the 25th of November 1888 

With Hcrmenegild TireCck he defended in 1862 the genuineness 
of the Koniginhof MS discovered by Wenceslaus Hanl a He 
published in the Czech language an anthology of Czech literature 
(3 vols , 1858-1861), a biographical dictionary of Czech writers 
(2 vols , 1875 1876), a Czech hymnology, editions of Hlahoslaw’s 
Czech grammar and of some Czech classics, and of the works of his 
fath^r-m-law Pavel Josef Safahk (1795-1801) 

His brother Hermenegild Jire^ek, Ritter von Samakow 
(1827- ), Bohemian jurisconsult, who was bom at Vysok6 

My to on the 13th of April 1827, was also an official in the 
education department 

Among his important works on Slavonic law were Codex pms 
bohetntet (ii parts, 1867-1892), and a Collection of Slav Folk-Law 
(Czech, 1880), Slav Law in Bohemia and Moravia down to the 14th 
Century (Czech, 3 vols, 1863-1873) 

JiRE^EK, Konstantin Josef (1854- ), son of Josef, 

taught history at Prague He entered the Bulgarian service in 
1879, and m 1881 became minister of education at Sofia In 
1884 he became professor of universal history in Czech at Prague, 
and in 1893 professor of Slavonic antiquities at Vienna 

The bulk of Konstantin’s writings deal with the history of the 
southern Slavs and their literature They include a History of the 
Bulgars (Czech and German, X876J, The Principality of Bulgaiia 
(1891), Travels in Bulgaria (Czech, 1588), &c 

JIZAKH, a town of Russian Central Asia, in the province of 
Samarkand, on the Transcaspian railway, 71m N E of the city 
of Samarkand Pop (1897), 16,041 As a fortified post of 
Bokhara it was captured by the Russians in 1866 

JOAB (Heb “ Yah[wehJ is a father ”), in the Bible, the son 
of Zeruiah, David’s sister (i Chron 11 16) His brothers were 
Asahel and Abishai All three were renowned warriors and 
played a promment part m David’s history Abishai on one 
occasion saved the king’s life from a Phihstine giant (a Sam 
XXI 17), and Joab as wamor and statesman was directly respon- 


sible for much of David’s success Joab won his spurs, according 
to one account, by capturing Jerusalem (i Chron xi 4-9), with 
Abishai and Ittai of Gath he led a small army against the Israel- 
ites who had rebelled under Absalom (2 Sam xviii 2) , and 
he superintended the campaign against Ammon and Edom 
(2 Sam XI I, xii 26 , I Kings xi 15) He showed his sturdy 
character by urging the king after the death of Absalom to 
place his duty to his people before his grief for the loss of hi^ 
favourite son (2 Sam xix 1-8), and by protesting against David’s 
proposal to number the people, an innovation which may have 
been regarded as an infringement of their liberties (2 Sam xxiv . 
I Chron xxi 6) 

The hostility of the " sons of Zeruiah ” towards the tribe ol 
Benjamin is characteristically contrasted with David's own gener- 
osity towards Saul s fallen house Abishai proposed to kill Saul 
when David surprised lum asleep (i bam xxvi 8), and was anxious 
to slay Shimci when he cursed the king (2 Sam xvi 9) But Dav id 
was resigned to the will of Vahweh and refused to entertain the 
suggestions After Asahel met his death at the hands of Abner, 
Joab expostulated with David for not taking revenge upon the 
guilty one, and indeed the king might be considered bound m honoui 
to take up his nephew's cause But when Joab himself killed Abnei , 
David's imprecation against him and his brother Abishai showed 
that he dissociated himself from the act of vengeance, although it 
brought him nearer to the throne of all Israel (2 Sam 111 ) Fear of 
a possible rivil may have influenced Joab, and this at all events led 
him to slay Amasa of Judah (2 Sam xx 4*-i3) The two deeds art 
similar, and the impression left by them is expressed in David's 
last charges to Solomon (i Kings 11 ) But here Joab had taken the 
side of Adomjah against Solomon, and was put to death by Benaiah 
at Solomon's command, and it is possible that the charges are the 
fruit of a later tradition to remove all possible blame from Solomon 
iqv) It is singular that Joab is not blamed for killing Absalom, 
but it would indeed be strange if the man who helped to reconcik 
father and son (2 Sam xi\ ) should have perpetrated so cruel an ad 
in diiect opposition to the king's wishes (xvm 5, 10-16) A certain 
animus against ]oab's family thus seems to underlie some of the 
popular narrativ es of the life of David (q v ) (SAC) 

JOACHIM OF FLORIS (c 1145-1202), so named from the 
monastery of San Giovanni m Fiore, of which he was abbot, 
Italian mystic theologian, was born at Cehco, near Cosenza, in 
Calabria He was of noble birth and was brought up at the court 
of Duke Roger of Apulia At an early age he went to visit the holy 
places After seeing his comrades dei imated by the plague at 
Constantinople he resolved to change his mode of life, and on his 
return to Italy , after a rigorous pilgrimage and a period of ascetic 
retreat, became a monk in the Cistercian abbey of Casamari In 
August 1177 we know that he was abbot of the monastery uf 
Corazzo, near Martirano In 1183 he went to the court of Pope 
Lucius III at Veroli, and in 1185 visited Urban III at Verona 
There is extant a letter of Pope Clement III , dated the 8th of 
June 1188, in which Clement alludes to two of Joachim’s works, 
the Concordia and the Expo^tho in Apocalypsin, and urges him 
to continue them Joachim, however, was unable to continue 
his abbatial functions 111 the midst of his labours in prophetic 
exegesis, and, moreover, his asceticism accommodated itself but 
ill with the somewhat lax discipline of Corazzo He accordingly 
retired into the solitudes of Pietralata, and subsequently founded 
with some companions under a rule of his own creation the abbey 
of San Giovanni in Fiore, on Monte Nero, in the mamf of 
Sila The pope and the emperor befriended this foundation, 
Frederick II and his wife Constance made important donations 
to it, and promoted the spread of offshoots of the parent house, 
while Innocent III , on the 21st of January 1204, approved the 
** ordo Florensis ” and the “ institutio ” which its founder had 
bestowed upon it Joachim died in 1202, probably on the 2otli 
of March 

Of the many prophetic and polemical works that were attributed 
to Joachim in the X3th and following centuries, only those enu 
merated m his will can be regarded as absolutely authentic 1 hese 
are the Concordia novi et veteris Testamenti (first printed at Venice 
in 1519), the Expositio in Apocalypsin (Venice, 1527), the Psalterium 
decern chordarum (Venice, 1527), together with some ** hbelli ” 
agamst the Jews or the adversaries of the Christian faith It is 
very probable that these " libclli ' are the writings entitled Concordia 
Evangeltorum, Contra Judaeos, De articulis fidei, Confessto fidet and 
De umtate Trimtatis The last is perhaps the work which was 
condemned by the Lateran council m 12 15 as containing an erroneous 

XV 14 
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c2ri1ie«m of the Trinitarian theory of Petar Lombfeard^ This council, 
though condemning the book, refrained from condemning the 
author, and approved the order of Flcris. Nevertheless, the monks 
continued to- be subjected to insults as followers of a heretic, until 
they obtamed from Hononus III in 1220 a bull formally recognizing 
Joachim as orthodox and forbidding any one to mjurc his dnciples 

It IS impossiblo to enumerate here all the works attributed to 
loachim Some sesrved their avowed object with great success, 
bemg po'verf ul instruments m the anti papal polemic and bustauiing 
the levolted Franciscans m their hope of an approaching triumph 
Among the most widely circulated were the commentaries on 
leremmh, Isaiah amd Ezelnel, the Vatic%ma ponttficum and the 
he oneftbus eoclestae Of his authentic works the doctrinal essential 
IS very simple joacbim divides the history of humanity, past, 
present and future, into three periods, which, in his ExpostHo %n 
Apccalypstn (bk i eh 5), he defines as tlie age of the Law, or of the 
hathor , the age of the Oospcl, or of the Son , and the age of the Spirit, 
which will brin^ the ages to an end Before each of these ages there 
is a period of incubation, or initiation the hist age begins with 
Abraham, but ihe peiiod of initiation with the first man Adam 
The mitiation period of the third age begms with St Benedict, while 
the actual age of the Spirit is not to begm until 1260, the Church — 
muhet amicta sole (Rev xii 1) — remaimng hidden in the wnidemess 
i2()o days We cannot here enter into the mfinite details of the 
other subdivisions imagined by Joiclurn, or into his system of 
perpetual concordance s between the New and the Old Testaments, 
which, accordmg to him, furnish the piefiguration of the tlurd age 
Far more interesting as ( jcplaimng the diffusion and tho religious and 
social importance of his doctrme is Ins conception of the second 
and thuu ages The first age was the ago of the Letter, the second ' 
was intermediary between the Letter and the Spirit, and the tinrd 
was to be tlic age of the Spirit fhe age of the Son is the period 
of study and wisdom, the period of striving towards mystic know 
ledge In the age of tht Father all that w as necessary was obedience , 
in the age of the Son reading is enjoined , but the age of the Spirit 
waa to be devot.,d to prayer and song The third is the age of the 
plena sptvitus libi^rtas, the age of contemplation, the monastic age 
par excellence ^ tho age of a monaclusm wholly directed towards 
ecstasy, moie Onental than Benedictme Joachim docs not 
conceal his sympathies with Uie ideal of Basiluu monaclusm In 
his opinion — which is, in form at least, poifcctly orthodox — the 
church of Peter will be, not aboh'.hed, but purified, actually, 
the hierarchy effaces itself in the Hurd age before the ordci of the 
monks, the vm ^ptrUuales The entire wogcld will become a vast 
xiionastcry in that day, which will be the resting season, the sabbath 
of human’ty In ^ anous passages m Joachim s writings the 
clerical llicrarchy xs represented by Rachel and the contemplative 
order by her son Joseph, «*nd Rachel e, destined to efface herself 
before her son biinil^ly, the teachmg of Christ and tlic Apostles 
on the sacraments is considered, imphcitly and explicitly, as Iransi 
tory, as representing that passage from the sigynficantia to the 
signtficata which Joachim •signalizes at every stage of his demonstra- 
tion Joachim was not disturbed during his hfetime In 1200 he 
sabmitted all his writings to the judgment of the Holy See, and 
uiueservedly affirmed his orthodoxy, the Lateran council, which 
condemned his criticism of Peter Lombard, made no allusion to 
hm e^batological temerities, and the bull of 1220 was a foimal 
c rtificate of his oithodoxy 

The Joachimitc ideas soon spread into Italy anti France, and 
especially after a division had been produced 111 the I ranciscaii 
order The ngonsts, who soon became known as ' Spirituals," 
represented St trarcis as the initiator of Joachim's third age 
Certain convents became centres of Joachirnism Around the 
hermit of Hy^res, Hugh of Digne, was fonned a group of hrauciscana 
who expected from the advent of the third age the Uiumph of thoir 
ascetic ideas The Joachiraites even obtamed a majority m the 
general chapter of 1247, and elected John of Parma, one of their 
number, general of the order Pope Alexander IV , however, 
compelled Jolm of Parma to renounce ms dignity, and the Joachimite 
opposition became more and more vehement Pseudo Joachimite 
treatises sprang up on every hand, and, finally, in 1254, there 
appeared in Pans the T they introductonus ad evangeltuyi aeiernum^ 
the work of a Spintual Fmncibcan, Gherartlo da Borgo San Doimina, 
Ihis book was published with, and as an introduction to^ the three 
prmcipal works of Joachim, in which the Spintuals had made some 
interpolations ^ Gherardo, how over, did not say , as has been 
supposed, that Joachim's books were the new gospel, but merely 
that the Calabnan abbot had supplied the key to lloly Wnt, and 
that with the help of that tnlelligentta mysttca it would be possible 
to extract from Inc Old and New Testaments the eternal meaning, 
the gospel accordmg to the Spirit, a gospel which would never be 
written, as for this eternal sense, it had been entrusted to an order 
set apart, to the Franciscan order announced byMoacIum, and in 
this order the ideal of the third ago was reahzed These affirmations 
provoked very keen protests in tho ecclesiastical world The 
secular masters of the university of Pans denounced the work to 
Pope Innocent IV , and the bishop of Pans sent it to the pope It 

* Prtger is the only wnter who has maintained that the three 
books m their primitive form date from 1254 


was innoewat's successor, Alexander IV , who appointed a commis- 
sion to examine it, and as a result of this commission, which sat at 
Anagni, the destruction of the Ltber introductonus was ordered by a 
papal breve dated the 23rd of October 1253 In 1260 a council held 
at Arles condenmed Joachim's writings and las supporters, vho 
were very numerous m that region The Joachimite ideas were 
erjually persistent among the Spintuals, and acquired new strength 
with the publication of the commentaiy on tho Apocalypse Ihis 
book, probably' published after tho death of its author and probably 
inter^lated by nis disciples, con tarns, besides Joachimite prmciples, 
an allirmation even clearer than that of Gherardo da Borgo of tho 
elect character of the Franciscan order, as well as extremely violent 
attacks on tho papacy Ihe Joachimite literature is extremely 
vast From the 14th century to the middle of Ibo i6th, TJbertm 
of Casale (in hia Arbor vitae nucipuae), Bartholomew of Pisa (author 
of tho Ltber conformtUitum)^ the ealabnan hermit Tclesphorus, 
John of La Roche taiilade, bcraphin of hermo, Johannes Annius of 
Viterbo, Coelius Pannonius, and a host of other writers, repeated or 
comphca.,ed ad tnpntlum the exegesis of Abbot Joachim A treatise 
entitled De ultima aetate ecclestae, which appeared in 1356, has been 
attributed to Wyclihe, but is undoubtedly from the pen of an 
anonymous joachimite Franciscan The heterodox movements m 
Italy in the 13th and 14th centuries, such as those of the Scgarcllists, 
Dolcinists, and Fi-atictlli of every description, were penetrated with 
joachirnism, while such independent spiiits as Roger Bacon, 
Arnaldiib de Villa Nova and Bernard Dihcieux often comforted 
themselves with the thought of the eia of justice and peace promised 
by Joachim Dante held Joachim in great reverence, and has 
placed him m Paradise {Par xii 1 40-1 41) 

See Acta sanctorum ^ Boll (May), vii 9|‘-ii2, W Pregcr in 
ibhandl der hgl Akad der XVissenschafteny hist sect , vol xu , 
pt 3 (Munich, 1874), idtm, Gesch d deutschen Myshk ttn Mttiei- 
alter f vol i (Leipzig, 1874), L Kenan, ‘ Joachim de llore ct 
I’livangile 6tcrnel " in Nouvelle<i dtudes d'luJoire rehgteuse (Pans, 
1884), F ^occOy V Ere sia nel medio evo (I lortnco, 1884), H Denifle, 

Das Lvangehum acternum und die Commission zu Anagni " in 
Aichiv fur Liter atur und Ktrchengesch des M ttelalterSy vol 1 , Paul 
Fournier, Joachim de Flore, sts doctruics, son uiflucncc m 
Juvue des questions histonquesy t 1 (1900), H C Lea, History of 
the Inquisition of the Middle AgeSy \ol 111 ch 1 (London, 1888), 
h Fhrle's article " Joachim ' m Wetzer and Wclte's Kirchenlextkon 
On loachimism see E Oebhardt, Kcchcrches nouvellcs sur 
Ihistoire du Joachimismo ' in Hevue historiquCy vol xxxi (1886), 
H Ilaupt, ' Zur Gcsch dci» Joachmusmus " in Brtegers Zextschnft 
fur Ktrcher gesch , vol vu (1885) (P \ ) 

JOACHIM L (1484--1535), surnamed Nestor, elector of Branden- 
burg, elder son of John Cicero, elector of Brandenburg, was born 
on the 2ist of February 1484 lie received an excellent educa- 
tion, became elector of Biandcnburg on his father’s death in 
January 1499, and soon afterwards married Elizabeth, daughter 
of John, king of Denmark He took some part in tne political 
complications of the Scandinavian kingdoms, but the early years 
of his reign were mainly spent m the administration of his elector- 
ate, where by stern and cruel measures he su ceeded in restoring 
some dc gree of order (see Brandenburg) He also improved the 
administration of justice, aided the development of commerce, 
and was a friend to the towns On the approach of the imperial 
election of 1519, Joachim’s vote was eagerly solicited by the 
partisans ol k rancis I , king of k ranee, and by those of Charles, 
afterwards the emperor Charles V Having treated with, and 
received lavish promises from, both parties, he appears to have 
hoped for the dignity for himself, but when the election came he 
turned to the winning side and voted for Charles In spite of 
this step, however, the relations between the emperor and the 
elector were not friendly, and during the next few years Joachim 
was frequently m communication with the enemies of Charles 
Joachim is best known as a pugnacious adherent of Cathobc 
orthodoxy He was one of the princes who urged upon the 
emperor the necessity of enforcing the Edict of Worms, and at 
several diets was promment among the enemies of the Reformers 
He was among those who met at Dessau in July 1525, and w^as 
a member of the league established at Halle in November 1533 
But his wife adopted the reformed faith, and in 1528 fled 
for safety to Saxony, and he had the mortification of seeing 
these doctrines also favoured by other members of his family 
Joachim, who was a patron of learning, established the uni- 
versity of Frankfort-on-the-Odcr m 1506 He died at Stendal 
on the nth of July 1535 

See f von Buttlar, Der Kampf foachims I von Brandenburg^egen 
den Adel (i88g), J G Droysen, Geschichte der preusstseken IPoHttk 
(t855-i886) 
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JOACHIM 11.(1505-1571), stimained Hector, elector of Bran- 
dfenburg, the elder son of Joachim I , elector of Brandenburg, 
was born on the 13th of January 1505* Having passed some 
time at the court of the emperor Haximillan I , he married in 
1524 a daughter of George, duke of Saxony In 1532 he led a 
contingent of the imperial army on a campaign against the 
Turks, andf soon afterwards, having lost his first wife, marned 
Hedwig, daughter of Sigismund I , king of Poland He became 
elector of Brandenburg on his father's death m July 1535, and 
undertook the government of the old and middle marks, while 
the new mark passed to his brother John Joachim took a 
prominent part m imperial politics as an advocate of peace, 
though with a due regard for the interests of the house of Habs- 
burg He attempted to make peace between the Protestants 
and the empeior Charles V at Frankfort in 1539, and subse- 
quently at other places, but in 154a he led the German forces on 
an unsuccessful campaign against the Turks When the war 
broke out between Charles and the league of Schmalkalden in 
1546 the elector at first remained neutral , but he afterwards sent 
some troops to serve under the emperor With Maurice, elector 
of Saxony, he persuaded Philip, landgrave of Hesse, to surrender 
to Charles after the imperial vu tory at Muhlberg in April 1547, 
and pledged his word that the landgrave would be pardoned 
But, although he fth aggrieved \\hen the emperor declined to 
he hound by this promise, he refused to join Maui ice in his attack 
on Charles He supported the Intenm^ which was issued from 
Augsburg in May 1548, and took part in the negotiations that 
resulted in the treaty of Passau (1552), and the religious peace 
of Augsburg (1555) In domestic politics he sought to consoli- 
date and strengthen the power of his house by treaties with 
neighbouring princes, and sure ceded in secularizing the bishoprics 
of Brandenburg, Havellierg and Lebus Although brought up 
as a stnet adherent of the older religion, he showed signs of 
wavering soon after his accession, and 111 1539 allowed free 
entrance to the reformed teaching m the electorate He took 
the communion himself m both kinds, and established a new 
ecclesiastical organization in Brandenburg, but retained much 
of the ceremonial of the Church of Rome His position was not 
unlike that of Henry VIII m England, and may be partly ex- 
plained by a desire to replenish his impoverished exchequer with 
the wealth of the Church (see Brandenburg) After the peace 
of Augsburg the elector mainly confined his attention to Bran- 
denburg, where be '^howed a keener desire to further the principles 
of the Reformation By his luxuiious habits and his lavish 
expenditure on public buildings he piled up a great accumulation 
of debt, which was partly discharged by the estates of the kind 
in return for important concessions He cast covetous eyes 
upon the archbishopru of Magdeburg and the bishopnc of 
Halberstadt, both of which he secured for his son bredenck in 
1351 When Frederick died in the following year, the elector’s 
son Sigismund obtained the two sees , and on Sigismund’s death m 
1566 Magdeburg was secured by his nephew, Joachim Frederick, 
afterwards elector of Brandenburg Joachim, who was a pnnee 
0# generous and cultured tastes, died at Kopenick on the 3rd of 
January 1571, and was succeeded by his son, John George In 
1880 a statue was erected to his memory at Spandau 

See Stcmmuller, Etrfuhrung def Reiomation tn die Kurmark 
Brandenburg dutch foacHm TI (1903), S Isaacsolin, Dio Finanzeit 
joachitns II "in the /ettschnfi fUr Preusitsche Geschtchte und Landes- 
kunde (1804 -1 883), J G Droyson, Geschtchte der Preusstschen 
Pohtih (1855-1886) 

JOACHIM, JOSEPH (1831-1907), German violinist and com- 
poser, was born at Kiltsee, near ihressburg, on the 28th of June 
1831, the son of Jewish parents His family moved to Budapest 
when he was two years old, and he studied there under Serwac- 
zynski, who brought him out at a concert when he vfdb only eight 
^ears old Afterwards he learnt from the elder HelLnesberger 
and Joseph B5hm in Vienna, the latter instructing him m the 
management of the bow In 1843 he went to Leipzig to enter 
the newly founded conservatorium Mendelssohn, after testing 
his musical pow'ers, pronounced that tlie regular training of a 
music school was not needed, but recommended that he should 
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receive a thorough general education m music from Ferdinand 
David and Montz Hauptmann In 1844 he visited England, 
and made his first appearance at Drury Lane Theatre, wlicre his 
playing of Ernst’s fantasia on Otello made a great sensation, he 
also played Beethovens concerto at a Philharmonic concert 
conducted by Mendelssohn In 1847-1849 and 1852 he revisited 
England, and after the foundation of the popular concerts m 
1859, up to 1899, he played there regularly in the latter part of 
the season (ii Liszt’s invitation he accepted the post of 
Konzerimetster at Weimar, and was there from 1850 to 1853 
This brought Joachim into close contact with the advanced 
school of German musicians, headed oy Liszt, and he was 
strongly tempted to give his allegiance to what was beginnmg 
to be called the “ music of the future ", but his artistu convic- 
tions forced him to separate himself from the movement, and the 
tact and good taste he displayed in the difficult moment of ex- 
plaining his position to Liszt afford one of the finest illustrations 
of his character 

Ills acceptance of a simdar post at Hanover brought him into 
a different atmosphere, and his playing at the Dusseldorf festival 
of 1853 procured him the intimate friendship of Robert Schu- 
mann His mil eduction of the young Brahms to Schumann is 
a famous incident of thiis time Schumann and Brahms col- 
laborated with Albert Dietrich in a joint sonata for v’ohn and 
piano, as a welcome on his arrival m DusseldorL At H mover 
he was komghcher Konzertdirektor from 1853 to 1868, wlien he 
made Berlin his home He married in 1863 the mezzo-soprano 
singer, Amalie Weiss, who died in 1899 In 1869 Joachim was 
appointed head of the newuy founded komghche Rochschtde fur 
Mustk m Berlin Ihe famous “ Joachim quartet " was started 
in the Stng-Akadmite in the following year Of his later life, 
continually occupied with pubhc performances, there is little to 
say except that he remained, even in a period which saw the rise 
of numerous violinists of the finest technique, the acknowledged 
master of all He died on the 15th of August 1907 

Besides the consummate manual skill which helped to make 
him famous in his youih, Joachim was gifted with the power of 
mtei-preting the greatest music in absolute perfection while 
Bach, Mozart, Beethoven and Brahms were masters, whose 
works he played with a degree of insight that has never been 
approached, he was no less supreme in the music of Mendelssohn 
and Schumann, m short, the whole of the classical repertory 
has become identified with his playing No survey of Joachim’s 
artistu career would be complete which omitted mention of his 
absolute freedom from tricks or manners m, his dignified bearing, 
and his unselfish character His devotion to the highest ideals, 
combined with a certain austerity and massivity of style, brought 
against him an accusation of coldness from admirers of a more 
effusive temperament But the answer to this is given by the 
depth and variety of expression which his mastery of the re- 
sources of his instrument put at his command His biographer 
(1898), Andreas Moser, expressed his essen+ial characteristic m 
the words, “ He plays the violin, not for its own sake, but m the 
service of an ideal " 

As a composer Joachim did but little m his later years, and the 
works of his earlier life never attained the public succesiy which, 
in the opinion of many, they deserve (see Music) 'Ihey un- 
doubtedly have a c ertain austerity of character which does not 
appeal to every hearer, but they are full of beauty of a grave 
and dignified kind, and in such thmgs as his “ Hungarian con- 
certo " for his own instrument the utmost degree of difficulty 
is combined with great charm of melodic treatment The 
** lomance " in B flat for viohn and the variations for vuxhn and 
orchestra are among his finest things, and the noble overture m 
memory ot Kleist, as well as the scena for mezzo-soprano from 
Schiller’s Demetnu^, show a wonderful degree of skill m orchestra- 
tion as well as 01 iginahty of thought Joachim’s place in musical 
history as a composer can only be pioperly appreciated in the 
light of his intimate relations with Brahms, with whom he 
studiously reframed frbm putting himself into* independent 
rivalry, and to whose work as a composer he gave the co-opera- 
tion of one who might himself have ranked as a master 
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There are admirable portraits of Joachim by G F Watts (1866) 
and by J S Sargent (1904), the latter presented to him on the 16th 
of May 1904, at the celebration of the sixtieth anniversary of his 
first appearance in England 

JOAN^ a mythical female pope, who is usually placed between 
Leo IV (847-855) and Benedict III (855-858) One account 
has it that she was bom in England, another in Germany of 
English parents After an education at Cologne, she fell in 
love with a Benedictine monk and fled with him to Athens 
disguised as a man On his death she went to Rome under the 
villas of Joannes Anglicus (John of England), and entered the 
priesthood, eventually receiving a cardinal’s hat She was 
elected pope under the title of John VIII , and died in child- 
birth during a papal procession 

A French Dommican, Steven of Bourlxin (d c 1261) gives the 
legend in his Seven Gifts of the Holy Spirit He is believed to have 
derived it from an earlier writer More than a hundred authors 
between the 13th and 17th centuries gave circulation to the m^'th 
Its explosion was first scnously undertaken by David Blondcl, a 
French Calvinist, in his Eclaircissement de la question st une femme 
a 6 t 6 assise an sii^e papal de Rome (1647), and De Joanna Paptssa 
(1657) Ihe refutation was completed by Johann Dollinger in his 
Papstfabeln des Mittelalters (1863, Eog trans 1872) 

JOAN OF ARC, more properly Jeanneton Darc, afterwards 
known in France as Je\nne d’Arc ^ (1411-1431), the Maid of 
Orleans,” was born between 1410 and 1412, the daughter of 
Jacques Darc, peasant proprietor, of Domremy, a small village 
in the Vosges, partly in Champagne and partly in Lorraine, and 
of his wife Isabeau, of the village of Vouthon, who from having 
made a pilgrimage to Rome had received the usual surname of 
Romee Although her parents were in easy circumstances, Joan 
never learned to read or write, and received her sole religious 
instru( tion from her mother, who taught her to recite the Pater 
Noster, Ave Maria, and Credo She sometimes guarded her 
lather’s flocks, but at her trial in 1431 she strongly resented being 
referred to as a shepherd girl In all household work she was 
specially proficient, her skill in the use of the needle not bemg 
excelled (she said) by that of any matron even of Rouen In her 
childhood she was noted for her abounding physical energy , but 
lier vivacity, so far from bemg tainted by any coarse or un- 
femmine trait, was the direct outcome of an abnormally sensitive 
nervous temperament Towards her parents her conduct was 
uniformly exemplary, and the charm of her unselfish kindness 
made her a favourite in the village As she grew to womanhood 
she became inclined to silence, and spent much of her time in 
solitude and prayer She repelled all attempts of the young 
men of her acquaintance to win her favour, and while active m 
the performance of her duties, and apparently finding her life 
quite congenial, inwardly she was engrossed with thoughts 
reaching far beyond the circle of her daily concerns 

At this time, through the alliance and support of Philip of 
Bur^ndy, the English had extended their conquest over the 
whole of France north of the Loire in addition to their possession 
of Guienne , and while the infant Henry VI of England had in 1422 
been proclaimed king of France at his father’s grave at St Denis, 
C hcirles the dauphin (still uncrowned) was forced to watch the 
slow dismemberment of his kingdom Isabella, the dauphin’s 
mother, had favoured Henry V of England, the husband of her 
daughter Catherine, and under Charles VI a visionary named 
Mane d’ Avignon declared that France was being ruined by a 
woman and would be restored by an armed virgin from the 
marches of Lorraine To what extent this idea worked in Joan’s 
mind IS doubtful In Geoffrey of Monmouth’s tract, De pro- 
pheitts Merltnt, there is a reference to an ancient prophecy of the 
enchanter Merlin concernmg a virgm ex nemore canuto, and it 
appears that this nemus canuium had been identified in folk-lore 
with the oak wood of Domremy Joan’s knowledge of the 
prophecy does not, however, appear till 1429, and already before 
that, from 1424, according to her account at her trial, she 

^ In the act of ennoblement the name is spelt Day, due probably 
to the peculiar pronunciation. It has been disputed whether the 
name was wntten originally d*Arc or Dare It is beyond doubt 
that the father of Joan was not of noble origin, but Bouteiller 
suggests that at that period the apostrophe did not indicate nobility 

r mother it may be noted, is called de Vouthon 


had become imbued with a sense of havmg a mission to free 
France from the English She heard the voices of St Michael, 
St Catherme and St Margaret urging her on In May 1428 she 
tried to obtain from Robert de Baudneourt, governor of Vaucou- 
leurs, an mtroduction to the dauphin, saying that God would send 
him aid, but she was rebuffed When, however, in September the 
English (under the earl ot Salisbury) mvested Orleans, the key 
to the south of Prance, she renewed her efforts with Baudneourt, 
her mission being to relieve Orleans and crown the dauphm at 
Reims By persistent importunity, the effect of which was in- 
creased by the simplicity of her demeanour and her calm assur- 
ance of success, she at last prevailed on the governor to grant her 
request, and in February 1429, accompanied by six men-at-arms, 
she set out on her perilous journey to the court of the dauphin 
at Chmon At first Charles refused to see her, but popular feel- 
ing in her favour induced his advisers to persuade him after three 
days to grant her an interview She is said to have persuaded 
him of the divine character of her commission by discovering 
him though disguised in the crowd of his courtiers, and by 
reassuring him regarding his secret doubts as to his legitimacy 
And Charles was impressed by her knowledge of a secret prayer, 
which (he told Dunois) could only be known to God and himself 
Accordmgly, after a commission of doctors had reported that 
they had found in her nothing of evil or contrary to the Catholic 
faith, and a council of matrons had reported on her chastity, she 
was permitted to set forth with an army of 4000 or 5000 men 
designed for the rehef of Orleans At the head of the army she 
rode clothed in a coat of mail, armed with an ancient sword, said 
to be that with w Inch Charles Martel had vanquished the Sara- 
cens, the hiding-place of which, under the altar of the parish 
(hurch of the village of Ste Catherine de Fierbois, the “ voices ” 
had revealed to her, she carried a white standard of her own 
design embroidered with lilies, and having on the one side the 
image of God seated on the clouds and holding the world m His 
hand, and on the other a representation of the Annunciation 
Joan succeeded in entermg Orleans on the 29th of April 1429, 
and through the vigorous and unremitting sallies of the Premh 
the English gradually became so discouraged that on the 8th of 
May they raised the siege It is admitted that her extraordinary 
pluck and sense of leadership were responsible for this result 
In a single week (June 12 to 19), by the capture of Jargeau and 
Beaugenev, followed by the great victory of Patay, where Talbot 
was taken prisoner, the English were driven beyond the J^oire 
With some difficulty the dauphin was then persuaded to set out 
towards Reims, which he entered with an army of 12,000 men 
on the i6th of July, Troyes having yielded on the way On the 
following day, holding the sacred banner, Joan stood beside 
Charles at his coronation in the cathedral 

The king then entered into negotiations with a vle^\ to detach- 
ing Burgundy from the English cause Joan, at his importunity, 
remained with the army, but the king played her false when she 
attempted the capture of Pans, and after a failure on the 8th of 
September, when Joan was wounded,-^ his troops were disbanded 
Joan went into Normandy to assist the duke of Alen9on, but in 
December returned to the court, and on the 29th she and her 
family were ennobled with the surname of du Lis Unconsoled 
by such honours, she rode away from the court m March, to assist 
in the defence of Compi^gne against the duke of Burgundy , and 
on the 24th of May she led an unsuccessful sortie against the 
besiegers, when she was surrounded and taken prisoner Charles, 
partly perhaps on account of his natural indolence, partly on 
account of the intrigues at the court, made no effort to effect 
her ransom, and never showed any sign of interest in her fate 
By means of negotiations instigated and prosecuted with great 
perseverance by the university of Pans and the Inquisition, and 
through the persistent schemmg of Pierre Cauchon, the bishop 
of Beauvais — a Burgundian partisan, who, chased from his own 
see, hoped to obtain the archbishopric of Rouen — she was sold 
m November by John of Luxemburg and Burgundy to the 
English, who on the 3rd of January 1431, at the instance of the 

* The Porte St Konor6 where Joan was wounded stood where the 
Com6die Fran9ai8e now stands 
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university of Pans, delivered her over to the Inquisition for trial 
After a public examination, begun on the 9th of January and 
lasting SIX days, and another conducted in the prison, she was, 
on the 20th of March, publicly accused as a heretic and witch, 
and, being in the end found guilty, she made her submission at 
the scaffold on the 24th of May, and received pardon She was 
still, however, the prisoner of the English, and, having been in- 
duced by those who had her in charge to resume her male clothes, 
she was on this account judged to have relapsed, was sentenced 
to death, and burned at the stake on the streets of Rouen on the 
30th of May 1431 In 1436 an impostor appeared, professing 
to be Joan of Arc escaped from the flames, who succeeded in 
inducing many people to believe m her statement, but afterwards 
confessed her imposture The sentence passed on Joan of Arc 
was revoked by the pope on the 7th of July 1456, and since then 
it has been the custom of Catholic writers to uphold the reality 
of her divine inspiration 

During the latter part of the 19th century a popular cult of the 
Maid of Orleans sprang up in France, being greatly stimulated 
by the clerical party, which desired to advertise, in the person 
of this national heroine, the intimate union between patriotism 
and the Catholic faith, and for this purpose ardently desired her 
enrolment among the Saints On the 27th of January 1894 
solemn approval was given by Pope Leo XIII , and in February 
1903 a formal proposal was entered for hei canonization The 
Feast of the Epiphany (Jan 6) 1904 was made the occasion for 
a public declaration by Pope Pius X that she was entitled to the 
designation Venerable On the 13th of December 1908 the 
decree of beatification was published in the Consistory Hall of 
the Vatican 

As an historical figure, it is impossible to dogmatize concerning 
the personality of Joan of Arc The modern clerical view has 
to some extent provoked what appears, in Anatole Fiancees 
learned account, abl> presented as it is, to be a retaliation, in 
regarding her as a c lencal tool in her ow n day But her character 
was m any case exceptional She undoubtedly nerved the 
Prench at a critical time, and inspired an army of laggards and 
pillagers with a fanatical enthusiasm, comparable with that of 
Cromwell’s Puritans Moi cover, as 1 egards her genuine military 
(lualities we have the testimony of Dunois and d’Alen^on, and 
(aptain Mann, in his Jeanne (TArc, tacticien et strategiste (1891), 
takes a high view of her achievements The nobility of her 
purpose and the genuineness of her belief in her mission, combined 
with her purity of character and simple patriotism, stand clear 
As to her “ supranormal ” faculties, a matter concerning which 
belief laigcly depends on the point of Mew, it is to be remarked 
that Quuherat, a freethinker wholly devoid of clerical influences, 
admits them (Aperfns notiveaux, 1850), saying that the evidence 
is as good as for any facts in her history See also A Lang on 
** the voices ” in Proc Soc Psychical Research ^ vol xi 

Authorities — For bibliography see LeLtvre d’orde J canned’ Ire 
(1894), ^*^^1 A Molinier, Sources de V histoire de France (1904) Until 
the 19th century the history of Joan of Arc was almost entirely 
neglected , Voltaire s scurnlous satire I a PucellCy while indicative 
of the attitude of his time, may be compared with the very fair 
praises in the Encyclopidte Iht hrst attempt at a study of the 
sources was <^hat of L' Averdy m 1 790, published in the third volume 
of Mimotres of the Academy of Inscriptions, which served as the 
base for all lives until J Quicherat*s great work, Le Prods de Jeanne 
d Arc (1841-1849), a collection of the texts so full and so vivid that 
they reveal the charactei and life of the heroine with great dis- 
tinctness Michelet’s sketch of her work in his Histoire de France^ 
one of the best sections of the history, is hardly more vivid than these 
sources, upon which all the later biographies (notably that of H A 
Wallon, i860) are based See also A Marty, L’ Histoire de Jeanne 
d’Arc d’apris des documents onginaux, with introduction by M Sepet 
(1907),? H Dumndy Jeanne d’Arc et I’eglise (1908), and especially 
Andrew Lang, The Maid of France (1908) Ihe Vie de Jeanne d’Arc^ 
by Anatole France (2 vols , 1908), is brilliant and erudite, but m 
9 omk respects open to charges of inaccuracy and prejudice m its j 
handling of the sources (see the criticism by Andrew Lang in The 
Times f Lit Suppl, May 28, 1908) The attempt to establish the 
reality of the ‘ revelations ” and consequently to obtain the canoni- 
zation of Joan of Arc led the Catholic party in France to publish 
lives (such as Sepet's, 1869) in support of their claims Excellent 
works worth special mention are Simeon Luce, Jeanne d’Arc h 
Oomremy, L Jarry, L’Arm^e anglat^e au sUge d* Orleans (1892), 


I J Bourass^, Miracles de Madame Sainte hathirine de Fierbois 
(1858, trans by A Lang), Boucher de Molandon and A. dc Beau 
corps, L’irtme anglaise vainciie par Jeanne d ire (1892), R P 
Agroles, S J , La Vrate Jeanne d Arc For the ' false Pucdlc " see 
A Lang’s article in his Valets Tragedy (190^) Of the numerous 
dramas and poems of which Joan of Arc has been the subject, 

! mention can only be made of Die Jungfrau von Orleans of bchillcr, 
i and of the Joan of Arc of Southey A drama m verse by JuUs 
I Barbier was set to music by C Gounod (187^) (J 1 S*,H Ch) 

JOANES (or Juanes), VICENTE ( 1506 1579), head of the 
Valencian s( hool of painters, and often called “ the Spanish 
Raphael,” was bom at Fuente de la Higuera in the province of 
Valencia in 1506 He is said to have studied his art for some 
time in Rome, with which school his affinities are closest, hut 
the greater part of his professional life was spent in the < ity of 
Valencia, where most of the extant examples of his work art 
now to be found All relate to religious subjects, and are 
characterized by dignity of conception, accuracy of drawing, 
truth and beauty of colour, and minuteness of finish He died 
at Bocairente (near Jativa) while engaged upon an altarpiece in 
the church there, on the 21st of December 1579 

JOANNA (1479-1555), called the Mad (/a Lcira), queen of Castile 
and mother of the emperor Charles V , was the second daughter 
of Ferdinand and Isabella, king and queen of Spain, and was 
born at Toledo on the 6th of November 1479 Her youngest 
sister was Catherine of Aragon, the first wife of Henry VIII 
In 1496 at Lille she was married to the archduke Philip the Hand- 
some, son of the German King Maximilian I , and at fjhent, in 
February 1500, she gave birth to the future emperor The death 
of her only brother John, of her eldest sister Isabella, queen of 
Portugal, and then of the latter’s infant son Miguel, made Joanna 
heiress of the Spanish kingdoms, and m 1502 the cortes of Castile 
and of Aragon recognized her and her husband as their future 
sovereigns Soon after this Joanna’s reason began to give waj 
She mourned in an extravagant fashion for her absent husband, 
whom at length she joined in Flanders, m this country her pas- 
sionate jealousy, although justified by Philip’s conduct, led to 
deplorable scenes In November 1504 her mother’s death left 
Joanna queen of Castile, but as she was obviously incapable of 
ruling, the duties of government were undertaken by her father, 
and then foi a short time by her husband The queen was with 
Philip when he was wrecked on the English coast and became 
the guest of Henry VII at Windsor, soon after this event, in 
September 1506, he died and Joanna s mind became completely 
deranged, it being almost impossible to get her away from the 
dead body of her husband 1 he remaining years of her miserable 
existence were spent at Tordesillas, where she died on the 11th 
of April 1555 In spite of her afflictions the queen was sought 
in marriage by Henry VII just before his death Nominally 
Joanna remained queen of Castile until her death, her name being 
joined with that of Charles in all public documents, but of 
necessity she took no part in the business of state In addition 
to Charles she had a son Ferdinand, afterwards the emperor 
Ferdinand I , and four daughters, among them being Maria 
(1505-1558), wife of Louis II, king of Hungary, afterwards 
governor-general of the Netherlands 

See K Villa, La Reina doita Juana la Loca (Madncl, 1892) , Rosier, 
Johanna die Wahnsinntge (Vienna, 1890) W H Prescott, Hist of / er- 
dinand and Isabella (1854), and H Tighc, A Queen of U irest (1907) 

JOANNA 1. {c 1327-1382), queen of Naples, was the daughter 
of Charles duke of Calabria (d 1328), and became sovereign ot 
Naples in succession to her grandfather King Robert in 1545 
Her first husband was Andrew, son of Charles Robert, king of 
Hungary, who like the queen herself was a member of the house 
of Anjou In 1345 Andrew was assassinated at Aversa, possibly 
with his wife’s connivance, and at once Joanna maiTied Louis, 
son of Philip prince of Taranto King Louis of Hungary then 
came to Naples to avenge his brother’s death, and the queen took 
refuge m Provence — which came under her rule at the same time 
as Naples— purchasing pardon from Pope Clement VI by selling 
to him the town of Avignon, then part of her dominions Having 
returned to Naples m 1352 after the departure of Louis, Joanna 
lost her second husband in 1362, and married James, king of 
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Majorca (d 1375), andlater Otto of Brunswick, prince of Taranta 
The queen had no sons, and as both he*- daughters were dead she 
made Louis I .duke of Anjou, brother of Cnarles V of France, 
her heir This proceeding so angered^Charles, duke of Duraezo, 
who regarded himself as the future king of Naples, that he seized 
the city Joanna was captured and was put to death at Aversa 
on the ^sznd of May 1382, The queen was a woman of intel- 
lectual tastes, and was acquamted with some of the poets and 
scholars of her time, including Petiarch and Boccaccio 

See Cnvelli, Della prima e della seconda Giovannat refine di Napolt 
(1832), G Battaglia, Giovanna /, vegtna di Napoh (1835), W 
St C Baddeley, Queen Joanna I of Naples (1893) , Scarpetta, 
Giovanna I dt Napolt (1903) , and Francesca M Steclt, The Beautiful 
Queen Joanna I of Naples (1910) 

JOANNA n (1371-1435), queen of Naples, was descended from 
Charles II of Anjou through his son John of Durazzo She had 
been married to William, son of Leopold III of Austria, and at 
the death of her brother King Ladislaus in 1414 she succeeded 
to the Neapobtan crown Her life had always been very dissolute, 
and although now a widow of forty-five, she chose as her lover 
Pandolfo Alopo, a youth of ti\enty-six, whom she made seneschal 
of the kingdom He and the constable Muzio Attendolo Sforza 
completely dominated her, and the turbulent barons wished to 
provide her with a husband who would be strong enough to 
break her favourites yet not make hmself king The choice 
fell on James of Bourbon, a relative of the king of France, and 
the marriage took place in 1415 But James at once declared 
himself king, had Alopo killed and Sforza imprisoned, and kept 
his wife m a state of semi-confinement, this led to a countcr- 
agitPticn on the part of the baron who forced James to liberate 
Sforza, renounce his kingship, and eventually to quit the country 
The queen now sent Sforza to re-establish her authority in Rome, 
whence the Neapolitans had been expelled after the death of 
ladislaus, Sforza entered the city and obliged the condottiere 
Braccio da Montone, who was defending it in the pope’s name, to 
depart (1416) But when Oddo Colonna was elected pope as 
Martin V he allied himself with Joanna, who promised to gi\e 
up Rome, while Sforza returned to Naples The latter found, 
however, that he had lost all influence with the queen, who was 
completely dominated by her new lover Giovanni (Sergianm) 
Caracciolo Hoping to re-establish his position and crush 
Caracciolo, Sforza favoured the pretensions of Louis III of 
Anjou, who wished to obtain the succession of Naples at Joanna’s 
death, a course which met with the approval of the pope Joanna 
refused to adopt Louis owing to the influence of Caracciolo, who 
hated Sforza, she appealed for help instead to Alphonso of 
Aragon, promising to make him her heir War broke out be- 
tween Joanna and the Aragon#»se on one side and Louis and 
Sforza, supported by the pope, on the other After much fight- 
ing by land and sea, Alphonso entered Naples, and in 1422 peace 
was made But dissensions broke out between the Aragonese 
and Catalans and the Neapolitans, and Alphonso had Caracciolo 
arrested, whereupon Joanna, fearing for her own safety, invoked 
the aid of Sforza, who with difficulty cained her off to Aversa 
There she was joined by Louis whom she adopted as her successor 
instead of the ungrateful Alphonso Sforza was accidentally 
drowned, but when Alphonso returned to Spain, leaving only a 
small force in Naples, the Angevins with the help of a Genoese 
fleet recaptured the city. For a few years there was peace in 
the kingdom, but in 1432 Caracciolo, having quarrelled with the 
queen, was seized and murdered by his enemies Internal 
disorders broke out, and Gian Antonio Orsini, prince of Taranto, 
led a revolt against Joanna m Apulia, Loms of Anjou died while 
conducting a campaign agamst the rebels (1434)1 and Joanna 
herself died on the iith of February 1435, after having appointed 
his son Ren 4 her successor Weak, foolish and dissolute, she 
made her reign one long scandal, wbreh reduced the kmgdom 
to the lowest depths of degradation Her perpetual mtngues 
and b^r political incapacity liOiade Naples a prey to anarchy and 
foreign invasions, destroymg all sense of patriotism and loyalty 
both ip the barons and the people 

Authokitibs — A von Platen, Storta del reame dt Napon dal 1414 


cA 144^ (1864) C della Haluma fzSSi), where 

the original authorities are quoted {See also Naples , Sforza ) 

JO ASH, or Jehoash (Heb “Yahweh is strong, or hath given ”)> 
the name of two kings of Palestine in the Bible 

1 Son of Ahaziah (see Jehoram, 2) and king of Judah He 
obtained the throne by means of a revolt in which Athaliah (^v) 
perished, and his accession was marked by a solemn covenant, 
and by the overthrow of the temple of Baal and of its pnest 
Mattan(-Baal) In this the priest Jehoiada (who must have 
continued to act as regent) took the leading part The account 
of Joubh’s reign is not from a contemporary source (2 Kings xi 4 
-XU 16), and 2 Chronicles adds several new details, including 
a tradition of a conflict between the king and pnests after the 
death of Jehoiada (xxii ii , xxiv 3, 15 sqq ) ' At an unstated 
period, the Aramaeans under Hazael captured Gath, and Jeru- 
salem only escaped by buying off the enemy (2 Kings xii 17 sqq ) 
i hib may perhaps be associated wita the Aramaean attacks upon 
Israel (2 below), but the tradition recorded in 2 Chron xxiv 23 seq 
differs widely and cannot be v/holl) rejected The king perished 
in a conspiracy, the origin of which is not clear, it may have been 
for his attack upon the pnests, it was scarcely for the course he 
took to save Jerusalem He was succeeded by his son Amaziah, 
whose moderation in avenging his father’s death receives special 
mention After defeating the Edomites, Amaziah turned his 
attention to Israel 

2 Sen of Jehoahaz and king of Israel like his grandfather 
Jehu, he enjoyed the favour of the prophet Elisha, who promised 
him a triple defeat of the Aramaeans at Aphek (2 Kings xiii 14 sqq 
22-25) The cities which had been taken from h’s father by 
Hazael the father of Ben-hadad were rccove**ed (Hi Kings xx 
34, time of Ahab) and the relief gained by Israel from the previous 
blows of Syria prepared the way for its speedy extension of 
power When challenged by Amaziah of Judah, Joash uttered 
the famous fable of the thistle and c edar (for another example 
see Judg ix 8-15, see also Abimelech), and a battle was 
fought at Beth-shemesh, in which Israel w^as completely success- 
ful An obscure statement in 2 Chron xxv 13 would show 
that this N^as not the only conflict, at all events, Amaziah was 
captured, the fortifications of Jerusalem were partially destroyed, 
the t^-easures of the lemplc and palace were looted, and hostages 
were carried away to Samana According to one statement, 
Amaziah survived the disaster fifteen yeais, and lost his life in 
a conspiracy, but there is a gap in the history of Judah which 
the narratives do not enable us to fill (i Kings xv i, see 
xiv 17, 23) See further Uzzi AH, Jerobo\m (2), and Jews 

(SAC) 

JOB The book of Job (Heb ’/vyo^, Gr ’Jw/ 1 ), in the Bible, 

the most splendid creation of Hebrew poetry, is so called from the 
name of the man whose history and afflictions and sa> mgs form 
the theme of it 

Contents — As it now lies before us it consists of five parts i 1 he 
prologue, m prose, chs 1 -u , describes in rapid and dramatic steps 
the history of this man, his prosperity and greatness corresponding 
to his godliness, then how his life is drawn in under the operation ol 
the siltong providence of God, through the suspicion suggested by 
tbo Satan, the minister of tins aspect of God s providence, that his 
godliness is selfish and only the natural return for unexampled 
prosperity, and the msmuation that if stripped .of his prosperity 
be wiU curse God to His face These suspicions bnng down two 
severe caJamities on J ob, one deprivmg him of children and possesnons 
alike, and the other throwing the man himsell under a pamful 
malady In spite of these afflictions fob retains his integrity and 
asenbes no wrong to God lEon is described the advent of Job's 
three friends — ^Eliphaz the Temanite, Bildad the Shuhite, and 
Zophar the Naamathite — who, havmg heard of Job's calami ties, 
come to condole with Inm 2 The body of the book, m poetry, 
ohs -XXXI , contains a series of speeches m which Ihe problem 
of Job's afflictions and the relation of external evil to tiie 
righteousness of God and the conduct of men are brilliantly dis- 
cussed Thus part, after Job's passionate outburst m ch lu , is 
divided into throe cycles, each containing six speeches, one by each 
of the fnends, and three by Jo<b, one in reply to each of theirs 
(ohs.iv -xiv , XV -xxi j xxii ^xxi ) although in the last cycle the 

1 That the murder of Zechariab the sen of Jehoiada (2 Chron /a?,) 
IS referred to ip Matt xxui 33, Luke xi 51 is commonly held, but 
see Cheync, Eney Btb col 3373 
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third speakei Zophar fails to answer (unless his answer is to be found 
m ch xxvii ) Job, having driven his opponents from the field, 
carries his reply thix^gh a senes of discourses in which he dwells ra 
pathetic words upon his eaily prosperity, contrasting with it his 
present humiliation, and ends with a solemn repudiation of all the 
ofiences that might be suggested against him, and a challenge to 
God to appear and put His l^nd to the charge which fie had against 
him and for which He atflicted him 3 hlihu, the representative 
of a younger generation, who has been c silent observer of thodebaie, 
intervenes to express his dissatisfaction with the manner in which 
both Job and his fnends conducted the cause, and offers what is 
in some respects a new solution of the question (xxxn -xxxvii ) 

4 In answer to Job's repeated demands that God would appear and 
solve the nddle of his life, the Ixird answers Job out of the whirlwind 
The divine speaker does not condescend to refer to Job s individual 
proWem, but in a senes of ironical mterrogations asks him, as ho 
thinks himself capable of fathoming all things, to expound the 
mystenes of the origin and subsistence of the world, the phenomena 
of the atmosphere, the instincts of the creatures that mliabit the 
desert, and, as he judges God's conduct of the woild amiss, invites 
him to seize the re^ns, gird himsell with the thunder and quell the 
rebellious forces of tvd in the univeiso (xxxviii -xlii 6) ]ob 
IS humbled and abashed, lays his hand upon his mou*h, and rep^^nts 
his hasty words in dust and ashes No solution of hts pioblcm is 
vouchsafed, but God Himself effects that which neither the man’s 
own thoughts of God nor the representations of the fnends could 
accomplish he had heard of him with the hearing of the ear witliout 
effect, but now his eye sees Him This is the profoundcst religious 
deep m tlie book 5 The epilogue, m prose, xhi 7- 17, desenbes 
Job’s restoration to a piospcnty double that of his former C:>tate, 
his family felic ty and long life 

Design — With the exception of the episode of Elihu, the con- 
nexion of which With the original foi rn of the poem may be doubt- 
ful, all hve parts of the book are essential elements ot the work 
as It came from the hand of the fust author, although some parts 
of the second and fourth ilivisions may have been expanded by 
later writers The idea of the composition is to be dens ed not 
from any single element of the book, but from the teaching and 
movement of the whole piece Job is unquestionably the hero 
of the work, and in his ideas and his history combined we may 
assume that we find the author himself speaking and teaching 
The discussion between Job and his friends of the pioblcm of 
suffenng occupies two-th*rds of the book, or, if the space occ upied 
b/ Elihu be not considered, nearly three-fourths, and in tne direc- 
tion which the author causes this discussion to take w^e may see 
revealed the maan didactic purpose of the book When the thiee 
friends, the representatives of former theories of provident e, are 
reduced to silence, we mav be certain that it w^as the author^s 
purpose to discredit the ideas which they represent Job himself 
offers no positive contribution to the doctrine of evil , his position 
IS negative, merely antagonistic to that of the friends But this 
negative position victoriously maintained by him has the effect 
of clearing the ground, and the author himself supplies in the 
piologcie the positive truth, when he communicates the real 
explanation of his hero’s calamities, and teaches that they w ere 
a trial of his nghteousness It was therefore the author’s main 
purpose in his work to widen men’s views of the providence of 
God and set before them a new view of suffering 1 his puipose, 
however, was m all probability subordinate to some wider 
practical design No Hebrew writer is merely a poet or a 
thinker He is always a teacher He has men before him in 
tneir relations to God,^ and usually not men in their individual 
relations, but members of the family of Israel, the people of 
God It IS consequently scarcely to be doubted that the 
book has a national scope The author considered his new 
truth regarding the meaning of affliction as of national interest, 
and as the truth then needful for the heart of his people But 
the teaching of the book is only half its contents It contams 
also a history — deep and inexplicable aflliction, a great moral 
struggle, and a victory The author meant his new truth to 
inspire new conduct, new faith, and new hopes In Job’s suffer- 
ings, undeserved and inexplicable to him, yet capable of an 
explanation most consistent with the goodness and faithfulness 
of God, and casting honour upon his faithful servants, m his 
despair bordenng on unbelief, at last overcome , and in the happy 

' Exceptions must be made in the cases of Esther and the Song of 
Songs, which do not mention God, and the original wntci in Ecclesi- 
astes who IS a philosopher 


issue of his afflictions— in all this Israel may see itself, and from 
the sight take courage, and forecast its own history Job, how- 
ever, IS not to be considered Israel, the righteous servant of the 
Lord, under a feigned name, he is no mere parable (though such a 
view IS found as early as the Talmud), he and his history have 
both elements of reality m them It is these elements of icality 
common to him with Israel m affliction, common even to him 
with humanit) as a whole, confined within the straitened limits 
set by its ot\n ignorance, wounded to death by the mysterious 
sorrows of hfe, tortured by the uncertCinty whether its cry finds 
an entrance into God’s ear, alarmed and paral> sed by the irrc- 
(oncilable discrepancies which it seems to discover between its 
necessary thoughts of Him and its experience of Ibm in His pi evi- 
dence, and taint with longing tint it might come into His place, 
and behold him, not girl with His majesty, but in human form, 
as one looketh upon his fellow — it is these elements of truth that 
make the history of Job instructive to Israel in the tunes of 
affliction when it was set before them, and to men of all races in 
all ages It would probably be a mistake, however, to unagme 
that the author consciously stepped out-^ule the limits of his 
nation and assumed a human position antagonistic to it 1 he 
chords he touches vibrate through all humanity — but tms ’s 
because Israel is the religious kernel of humanity, and because 
from Israel’s heart the deepest religious music of mankind is 
heard, whether of pathos or of joy 

Tv^o threads requirmv to be followed, therefore, run thiough the 
book — one the discussion of the problem of evd betwctn Job and 
hiM friend , an I the otlicr the varying attitude of Job s mind towards 
Cxod, the nrst being suborduntc to the second Both Job and ms 
friends advance to the discussion of hes sufferings and of the pro'dem 
of evil, Ignorant of the tine cause of his calamities — Job stiong m 
his sense of innocence, and the fnends arnjcd with their theory 
of the righteousness oi God, who givcth to every man aecording to 
his worl^ With fine psychological instnict the poet lets Job 
altogether lose his self-control first when his tluee fnends came to 
visit him His bcicavementsand his malady he bore with a steadv 
courage, and his wife s direct instigations to gouiessness he repelled 
with seventy and rcsignatun But when his eijuals and the old 
associates of 1 is happiness came to see him, and when he read m then 
looks and m then seven silence the depth of his own miscr>, 

lus self command deserted him, ai.d he biokc out into a cry of 
despair, cursing his day and cr>ing for death (lu ) Job had 
somewhat misinterpreted the demeanoui of his friends. It was not 
all pity that it expiessed Along with their pity they liad also 
brought their theology, and they trusted to heal Jol) s malady with 
this Till a few days befoie. Job vvoiild have agreed with them on 
the sovereign virtues of this lemcdy But he hml learned through 
a higher teaehmg, the events of God’s providence, tliat it was no 
longer a specific m his case His violent impatience, howevci, 
under has afflictions and his eovert attacks upon the divine lectitudc 
only served to confirm the view of his sufferings which then theory 
of evil had already suggested to his friends And thus commences 
the high elebate which conlmues through twenty mne chapters 

The tliree friends of Job came to the consideiation of ms history 
wnth the pimciple that calamity is the result of evil-doing, as prosper- 
ity IS the reward of righteousness buffering is not an accicfent or a 
spontaneous growth of the soil , man is born unto trouble as the sparks 
fly upwards, there is in human life a tendency to do evil which maws 
down upon men tlie chastisement cf God (v 6) The principle 
IS thus enunciated by Eliphaz, fiom whom the other speakers take 
their cue where there is suffermg there has been sin in the sufft rer 
Not suffermg m itself, but the effect of it on the sufferer is wnat gives 
msight into his true character Siilcimg is not always punitive, 
it IS sometimes disciplinary, designed to wean the good man from his 
sin If he secs m his suffering the monition of God and turns from 
his evil, his future shall be rich in peace and happiness, and his latter 
estate more prosperous than his first. If he murmurs or resists, 
he can only perish under tlie multiplying chastisements which bis 
impenitence will provoke Now this principle is far from being a 
peculiar crotchet of the fnends , its truth is undeniable, though they 
erred m supposing that it would cover tlic wide providence of God 
The pnnciple is the fundamental idea of moral government, the ex 
pression of the natural conscience, a pnnciple common more 01 less 
to all peoples, though perhaps more prominent m tlie Semitic mind, 
because all religious ideas are more prommeiit and simple there — 
not suggested to Israel first by the law, but found and adopted by the 
law, Aough it may be sharpened by it It is the fundamental 
principle of prophecy no less tlian of the law, and, if possible, of the 
Wisdom or philosophy of the Hebrews moic than of eitiici Specula- 
tion among the Hebrews had a simpler task before it than it had in 
tlie West or in the farther East The Greek philosopher began his 
operations upon the sum of thmgs , he threw the universe into his 
crucible at once. His object was to effect some analysis of it, so 
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that he could call one element cause and another effect Or, to vary 
the figure, his endeavour was to pursue the streams of tendency 
which he could observe till he reached at last the central spnng which 
sent them all forth God, a single cause and explanation, was the 
object of his search But to the Hebrew of the later time this was 
already found Tht analysis resulting m the distinction of God and 
the world had been effected for him so long ago that the history and 
circumstances of the process had been forgotten, and only the 
unchallengeable result remained His philosophy was not a quest 
of God whom he did not know, but a recognition on all hands of 
God whom he knew The great primary idea to his mind was that 
of God, a Being wholly just, doing all And the world was little 
more than the phenomena that revealed the nund and the presence 
and the operations of God Consequently the nature of God as 
known to him and the course of events formed a perfect equation 
The idea of what God was in Himself was in complete harmony 
with His manifestation of Himself in providence, in the events of 
individual human lives, and in the history ot nations The philosophy 
of the wise did not go behind the ongm of sin, or referred it to the 
freedom of man, but, sin existing, and God being in immediate 
personal contact with the world, every event was a direct expression 
of His moral will and energy, calamity fell on wickedness, and success 
attended right doing This view of the moral harmony between the 
nature of God and the events of providence in the fortunes of men 
and nations is the view of the Hebrew wisdom m its oldest form, 
during what imght be called the period of principles, to which belong 
Prov X seq , and this is the position maintained by Job’s three 
friends And the significance of the book of Job in the history of 
Hebrew thought arises in that it marks the point when such a view 
was definitely overcome, closing the long period when this principle 
was merely subjected to questionings, and makes a new positive 
addition to the doctrine of evil 

Job agreed that afflictions came directly from the hand of God, 
and also that God afflicted those whom He held guilty of sms 
But his conscience denied the imputation of guilt, vmether insinu- 
ated by his friends or implied in God's chastisement of him Hence he 
was driven to conclude that God was unjust The position of Job 
appeared to his friends nothing else but impiety, while theirs was 
to him mere falsehood and the special pleading of sycophants on 
behalf of God because He was the stronger Within these two iron 
walls the debate moves, making little progress, but with much 
bnlliancy, if not of argument, of illustration A certain advance 
indeed is perceptible In the first senes of speeches (iv -xiv ), 
the key note of which is struck by Eliphaz, the oldest and most 
considerate of the three, the position is that affliction is caused by 
sin, and is chastisement designed for the sinner's good , and the moral 
IS that Job should recognize it and use it for the purpose for which 
it was sent In the second (xv -xxi ) the terrible fate of the sinner 
18 emphasized, and those brilliant pictures of a restored future, 
thrown in by dll the speakers in the first scries, are absent Job s 
demeanour under the consolations offered him afforded little hope 
of Ins repentance In the third senes (xxii seq ) the friends cast 
off all disguise, and openly charge Job with a course of evil life 
That their armoury was now exhausted is shown by the brevity of 
the second speaker, and the failure of the third (at least in the preseni 
text) to ansi\er m any form In reply Job disdains for a time to 
touch what he well knew lay under all their exhortations, he laments 
with touching pathos the defection of his friends, who were like the 
winter torrents looked for m vain by the perislnng caravan m the 
summer heat, he meets with bitter scorn their constant cry that 
God will not cast off the righteous man, by asking How can one 
be righteous with God ? what can human weakness, however 
innocent, do against infinite might and subtle*^y^ they are righteous 
whom an omnipotent and perverse will thinks fit to consider so, 
he falls into a hopeless wail over the universal misery of man, who 
has a weary campaign of life appointed him, then, rising up in the 
strength of his conscience, he upbraids the Almighty with His mis 
use of His power and His indiscriminate tyranny — righteous and 
innocent He destroys alike — and challenges Him to lay aside His 
majesty and meet His creature as a man, and then he would not 
fear Him Even m the second senes Job can hardly bring himself 
to face the personal issue raised by the friends His relations to 
God absorb him almost wholly — his pitiable isolation, the indignities 
showered on his once honoured head, the loathsome spectacle of 
his lx)dy , abandoned by all, he turns for pity from God to men and 
from men to God Only in the third series of debates does he put 
out his hand and grasp firmly the theory of his friends, and tneir 
" defences of mud " fait to dust in his hands Instead of that roseate 
moral order on which they arc never weary of insisting, he finds only 
disorder and moral confusion When he thinks of it, trembling takes 
hold of him It is not the righteous but the wicked that live, 
grow old, yea, wax mighty in strength, that send forth their children 
like a flock and establish them in tht ir sight Before the logic of 
facts the theory of the friends goes down, and with this negative 
result, which the author skilfully reaches through the debate, has 
to be combined his own positive doctrine of the uses of adversity 
advanced in the prologue 

To a modem reader it appears strange that both parties were so 
entangled m the meshes of their preconceptions regarding God as to 
be unable to break through to broader views The friends, while 


maintaining that injustice on the part of God is inconceivable, 
might have given due weight to the persistent testimony of Job's 
conscience as that behind which it is impossible to go, and tound 
refuge in the reflection that there might be somethmg inexplicable 
in the ways of God, and that affliction might have some other mean- 
ing than to punish the smner oi even to wean him from his sin 
And Job, while maintaining his innocence from overt sins, might 
have confessed that there was such sinfulness m ever^^ human life as 
was sufficient to account for the severest chastisement from heaven, 
or at least he might have stopped short of charging God foohshly 
Such a position would certainly be taken up by an afflicted saint now, 
and such an explanation of his sufferings would suggest itself to the 
sufferer, even though it might be in truth a false explanation 
Perhaps here, where an artistic fault might seem to be committed, 
the art of the writer, or his truth to nature, and the extraordinary 
freedom with which he moves among his materials, as well as the 
power and individuality of his dramatic creations, are most remark- 
able The r 61 e which the author reseived for himself was to teach 
the truth on the question m dispute, and he accomplishes this by 
allowing his performers to push their false principles to their proper 
extreme There is nothing about which men are usually so sure as 
the character of God They are ever ready to take Him in their 
own hand, to interpret His providence m their own sense, to say 
what things are consistent or not with His character and word, 
and beat down the opposing consciences of other men by His 
so-called authority, which is nothing but their own The fnends 
of Job were religious Orientals, men to whom God was a being 
in immediate contact with the world and life, to whom the idea 
of second causes was unknown, on whom science had not yet begun 
to dawn, nor the conception of a divine scheme pursuing a distant 
end by complicated means, m which the individual's interest may 
suffer for the larger good 1 he broad sympathies of the author and 
his sense of the truth lying in the theory of the friends are seen in the 
scope which he allows them, m the richness of the thought and the 
splendid luxuriance of the imagery — drawn from the immemorial 
moral consent of mankind, the tesbmony of the living conscience, 
and the observation of life — with which he makes them clothe 
their views He remembered the elements of truth in the theory 
from which he was departing, that it was a national heritage, which 
he himself perhaps had been constrained not without a struggle to 
abandon . and, while showing its msufiiciency, he sets it forth in its 
most brilliant form 

The extravagance of Job s assertions was occasioned greatly 
by the extreme position of his friends, which left no room for his 
conscious innocence along with the rectitude of God Again, the 
poet & purpose, as the prologue shows, was to teach that afflictions 
may fall on a man out of all connexion with any offence of his own, 
and merely as the trial of his righteousness, and hence he allows 
Job, as by a true instinct of the nature of his sufferings, to repudiate 
all connexion between them and sm in himself And further, the 
ternble conflict into which the suspicions of the Satan brought 
Job could not be exhibited without pu&hing him to the verge of 
ungodliness These aic all elements of the poet's art. but art and 
nature are one In ancient Hebrew life the sense of sin ivas less 
deep than it is now In the desert, too, men speak boldly of God 
Nothing IS more false than to judge the poet's creation from our 
later point of view, and construct a theory of the book according 
to a more developed sense of sin and a deeper reverence for God 
than belonged to anliqu ly In complete contradiction to the tcsti 
mony of the book itself, some critics, as Hengstenberg and Budde, 
have assumed that Job's spiritual pride was the cause of his afflic- 
tions, that this was the root of bitterness in him which must be killed 
down ere he could become a true saint The fundamental position 
of the book is that Job was already a true saint, this is testified 
by God Himself, is the radical idea of the author m the prologue, 
and the very hypothesis of the drama We might be ready to think 
that Job's afflictions did not befall him out of all connexion with his 
own condition of mind, and we might be disposed to find a vindica- 
tion of God's ways in this I here is no evidence that such an idea 
was shared by the author of the book It is remarkable that the 
attitude which we imagine it would have been so easy for Job to 
assume, namely, while holding fast his integrity, to fall back upon the 
mexplicableness of providence, of which there are such imposing 
descriptions in his speeches, is just the attitude which is taken up in 
ch xxviii It is far from certain, however, that this chapter is an 
integral part of the onginal book 

Tnc other line running through the book, the varying attitude of 
Job's mind towards God, exhibits dramatic action and tragic 
interest of the highest kind, though the movement is internal 
That the exhibition of this struggle m Job's mind was a mam point 
in the author’s purpose is seen from the fact that at the end of each 
of his great trials he notes that Job sinned not, nor asenbed wrong 
to God (i 22, 11 lo), and from the effect which the divine voice 
from the whirlwind is made to produce upon him (xl 3) In 
the first cycle of debate (iv -xiv,) Job's mind reaches the deepest 
limit of estrangement 'There he not merely charges God with 
injustice, but, unable to reconcile His former goodness with His 
present enmity, he regards the latter as the true expression of 
God’s attitude towards His creatures, and the former, compnsmg 
all his infinite creative skill m weaving the delicate organism of 
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human nature and the nch endowments of His providence, only as 
the means of exercismg His mad and immoral cruelty m the time to 
come When the bemitic skin of Job is scratched, we find a modern 
pessimist beneath Others in later days have brought the keen 
sensibihty of the human frame and the torture which it endures 
together, and asked with Job to whom at last all this has to be 
referred Towards the end of the cycle a star of heavenly light seems 
to use on the horizon , the tho^ht seizes the sufferer’s mind that man 
might have another life, that God’s anger pursuing him to the grave 
might be sated, and that He might call mm out of it to Himself 
agaii^ (xiv 13) This idea of a resurrection, unfamiliar to Job 
at first, is one winch he is allowed to reach out of the necessities of 
the moral complications around him, but from the author’s manner 
of using the idea we may judge that it was familiar to himself 
In the second cycle the thought of a future reconciliation with God 
IS more firmly grasped That satisfaction or at least composure 
which, when we observe calamities that we cannot morally account 
for, wo reach by considering that providence is a great scheme 
moving according to general laws, and that it does not always truly 
reflect the relation of God to the individual. Job reached in the only 
way possible to a Semitic mind Ho drew a distinction between 
au outer God whom events obey, pursumg him m His anger, and an 
inner God whose heart was with him, who was aware of his innocence , 
and he appeals from God to God, and beseeches God to pledge 
Himself that he shall receive justice from God (xvi 19, xvii 3) 

And so high at last does this consciousness that God is at one with 
him rise that he avows his assurance that He will yet appear to do 
him justice before men, and that he snail see Him with Ins own eyes, 
no more estranged but on his side, and for this moment he faints 
with longing (xix 25 seq ) ^ 

After this expression of faith Job’s mind remains calm, though 
he ends by firmlv charging God with pervertmg his right, and demand 
ing to know tfic cause of his afflictions (xxvii 2 seq , xxxi 35, 
where rendei “ Oh, that I had the irdictment which mine adversary 
has written ! ”) In answer to this demand the Divine voice answers 
Job out of the tempest ‘ Who is this that darkeneth counsel by 
words without knowledge?" The word counsel intimates to 
Job that God does not act without a design, large and beyond the 
comprehension of man, and to impress this is the purpose of the 
Divine speeches The speaker does not enter into job s particular 
cause, there is not a word tending to unravel his riddle, his mmd 
is drawn away to the wisdom arc! majesty of God Himself His 
own words and those of his friends are but re echoed, but it is God 
Himself who now utters them Job is m immediate nearness to the 
majesty of heaven, wise, unfathomable, iionical over the littleness 
of man, and he is abased , God Himself effects what neither the man 3 

* This remarkable pa sage reads thus " But I know that my 
ledeemer Ixveth^ and afterwards he shall arise upon the dust, and after 
my skin, even this body, is destroyed, without my flesh shall I see God 
whom I shall see for myself, and mine eyes shall behold, and not as a 
stranger, my reins within me are consumed with longing " The 
redeemer who h\ cth and shall arise or stand upon the eartli is God 
whom he shall see with his own eyes, on his side The couise of 
exegesis was greati> influenced by the translation of Jerome, who, 
departing from the Itala, rendered " In novissimo die de terra 
surrccturus sum et rursum circumdabor pelK mca et m came 
mea videho deum meum " Ihe only point now in question is 
whether (a) Job looks for this manifestation of God to him while he 
13 still alive, or (6) after death, and therefore ui the sense of a spintual 
vision and union with God in another life, that is, whether the 
words " destroye 1 " and " without my flesh " aie to be taken 
relatively only, of the extremest effects of his disease upon him, or 
literally, of the separation of the body in death A third view which 
assumes that the words rendered " without my flesh, ' which run 
literally, " out of my flesh," mean looking out from my flesh, 
that is, clothed with a new body, and finds the idea of resurrection 
lepeated, peihaps imports more into the language than it will 
fairly bear In fa\ our of {b) may be adduced the persistent refusal 
of )ob throughout to entertain the idea of a restoration m this life, 
the word afterwards ", and perhaps the analogy of other passages 
where the same situation appears, as Fs xhx and Ixxiii , although 
the actual denouement of tne tragedy supports (a) The difference 
between the two senses is not important, when the Old Testament 
\ lew of immortality ’s considered To the Hebrew the life beyond 
was not what it is to us, a freedom from sm and sorrow and admission 
to an immediate divine fellowship not attainable here To him the 
life beyond was at best a prolongation of the life here, all he desired 
was that his fellow shm with God here should not be interrupted 
m death, and that Sheol, the place into which deceased persons 
descended and where they remained, cut off from all life with God, 
might be overleapt On this account the theoiy of Ewald, which 
throws the centre of gravity of the book into this passage in ch xix , 
considenng its purpose to be to teach that the nddles of this life 
shall be solved and its inequalities corrected in a future life, appears 
one-sided The point of the passage does not he m any distinction 
which it draws between this life and a future life , it lies in the assur 
ance which Job expresses that God, who even now knows his inno- 
cence, will vindicate it m the future, and that, though estranged 
now. He will it last take him to His heart 
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own thoughts of God nor the lepresentations of his fnends could 
accomplish, though b> the same means The religious insight of 
the writer sounds here the profoundest deeps of truth 

Integrity — Doubts whether particular portions of the present 
book belonged to the original form of it have been raised by many 
M L De Wette expressed himseli as follows “It appears to 
us that the present book of Job has not all flowed from one pen 
As many books of the Old Testament have been several times 
written over, so has this also ” (Ersch and Gruber, Ency , sect 
11 vol vin ) The judgment formed by De Wette has been 
adhered to more or less by most of those who have studied the 
book Questions regarding the unity of such books as this are 
difficult to settle, there is not unanimity among scholars re- 
garding the idea of the book, and consequently they differ as to 
what parts are in harmony or conflict with unity, and it is 
dangerous to apply modem ideas of literary composition and 
artistic unity to the works of antiquity and of the East 1 he 
problem raised m the book of Job has certainly received frequent 
treatment in the Old lestament, and there is no likelihood that 
all efforts in this direction have been preserved to us It is 
probable that the book of Job was but a great effort amidst 
or after many smaller It is scarcely to be supposed that one 
with such poetic and literary power as the authoi of chap 111 - 
XXXI , xxxviii “Xli would embody the work of any other writer 
in his own If there be elements in the book which must be 
pronounced foieign, they have been inserted in the work of the 
author by a later hand It is not unlikely that our piesent book 
may, in addition to the great work of the original author, contain 
some fragments of the thoughts of other religious minds upon 
the same question, and that these, instead of being loosel} 
appended, have been fitted into the mechanism of the first work^ 
Some of these fiagments may have originated at first quite in- 
dependently of our book, while otheis may be expansions and 
insertions that never existed separately At the same time it is 
scarcely safe to throw out any portion of the book merely because 
it seems to us out of harmony with the unity of the mam part of 
the poem, or unless several distinct lines of consideration conspire 
to point It out as an cxtianeous element 

The arguments against the ongmahty of the prologue — as, 
that it is wntten 111 prose, that the name Yahwch appears in it, that 
sacrifice is referred to, and that there arc incons»stencics between it 
and the body of the book — art of little weight Ihere must have 
been some introduction to the poem explaining the circumstances 
of Job, otherwise the pot tical dispute would have been unintelligible, 
for it IS miprobable th?t tne story of Job was so familiar that a poem 
in which he and his friends figured as they do here would hav c been 
understood And there is no trace of any other prologue 01 intio 
duction having ever cxisteel Ihe prologue, too, is an esstntial 
element of the work, containing the authoi 's positive contnliution 
to the doctrine of suffering, for which the eiiscussion in the poem 
prepares the way The intc’-mixture of prose and poetry is common 
in Oriental woiks containing similai discussions, the reference to 
sacrifice is to primitive not to Mosaic saciifice, and the author, 
while using the name Yahwch freely himself, puts the patriarchal 
Divine names into the mouth of Job and his friends because he 
regards tl ein as belonging to the patriaichal age and to a country 
outside of Israel That the observance of this rule had a certain 
awkwardness for the writer appears perhaps from his allowing thi 
name Yahwch to slip m once or twice (xii 9, cf xxviu 28) in familiar 
phrases m the oody of the poem The discrepancies, such as job s 
references to his children as still alive (xix 17, the interpretation i« 
doubtful), and to his servants, are trivial, and even if real imply 
nothing in a book admittedly poetical and not historical The 
objections to the epilogue arc equally unimportant — as that the 
Satan I'l not mentioned m it, and that Job’s restoration is in conflict 
with the mam idea of the poem — that earthly felicity does not 
follow righteousness The epilogue confirms the teaching of the 
poem when it gives the divine sanction to Job s doctrine regarding 
God in opposition to that of the friends (xlii 7) And it is certainh 
not the intention of the poem to leach that earthly felicity does not 
follow righteousness, its pu^ose is to correct the exclusiveness 
with which the fi lends of job mamtamed that principle I he 

Satan is introduced in the prologue, exercising his function as minis- 
ter of God in heaven , but it is to misinterpret wholly the doctnne 
of cvnl in the Old Testament to assign to the Satan any such personal 
importance or independence of power as that he should be called 
before the curtain to receive the hisses that accompany his own 
discomfiture The Satan, though he here appears with the begin 
nmgs of a malevolent wnll of his own, is but the instrument of the 
sifting providence of God His work was to try, that done he 
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disappears his personality bcirg too shght to have any place tn the 
result 

Much graver are the suspicions that attach to the speeches of 
ridui. Most of those who* have studied the book carefully hold 
that this part does not belong to the original cast but has been 
introducea at a considerably later time The piece is one of the 
most mterestmg parts of the book, both the person and the thoughts 
of Efihu are maiied by a strong mdivichiallty Tins individualiit> 
has indeed been very diversely estimated. The ancients for the 
most part passed a veiy severe judgment on Elihu he is a buffoon, 
a boastful youth whose shallow intermeddling is only to be explained 
by the fewness of Ins years, the incarnation of folly or even the 
Satan himself gone a'lmimmmg Some moderns- on the other hand 
liavc regarded him as the incarnation of the voice of God or e\ en 
of God himself fhe mam objections to the connexion of the 
cpisooe of Elihu with the ongin^ book are that the prologue and 
epilogue know nothmg of him , that on the cause of Job’s affhctioiis 
We occupies virtually the same position as the fuends, that lus 
speeches destroy the dramatic effect of the divine manifestation 
by introducing a lengthened break between Job's challenge and the 
answer of God , that the language and style of the piece arc marked 
by an excessive mannerism too great to have been creatoo by the 
autlior of the rest of the poem, that the allusion^ to the rest of the 
book arc so minute as to betray a reader ratlicr than a hearer, and 
that the views regaidmg sin, and especially the scandal gi/cn 1o 
the author by the rrrcvcience of Job indicate a religions adi'ance 
which marks a later age The position taken by Ehhu is almost 
that of a critic of the book Regarding the omgat of afflKtions he 
is at onv^ with tlie fnends, although he dwells more on the general 
sinfulness of man than on actual sms and his reprobation of Job’s 
position IS even greater than theirs Ills anger was kindled against 
Job because he made himself nghfeous before God, ami against his 
fnends because they found no answer to Jab Hre whoh object is 
to refute Job's charge of mjustice against GckI What novel m 
Elihu, therefore is not his position but Ins arguments These do 
not lack cogency but betraj^ a kmd of thouglit different fiom that 
of the friends Injustice m God he argues, can only arise from sd 
Eahness in Him , but the very cxmlcnce ot creation iinpkcc unselfish 
love on God’s part, for if Ho thought only of Himself He woukl 
cease actively to uphold creation and it would fall into death 
Again, without justice mere earthly rule is impossibre, how^ then is 
injustice conceivable in Him who rules over all > It is probable 
that the onginal author found lus three mterioculors a siiflicicnt 
medium for expression, and tliat this new speakei is the creation 
of auothci la a devout <uid thoughtful reader of the oiiginal 
book belonging perhaps to a more reverential age, it appeared that 
the language and licarmg of Job had scarcely been sufficiently 
icprobatcd by the original speakers aid that the religious reason 
apart from any thef^pliany, could soiggest arguments mihcicnt to 
condemn such demeanour on the part of any man (For an able 
though hardly convincing argument for the originality of the 
discourses of Elihu see Budde’s Commentary ) 

It IS more difficult to ^-ome to a decision in regard to some other 
portions of the book particularly ch \xvn y-xxvm In the latter j 
part of cli xxvii Job seems to go over to the camp of his opponents 1 
and expresses sentiments m complete < ontradiction to his former I 
views Hence some have Ihoaght the passage to be the missing 
speech of Zophar Others, as HitTig, bcHcvc that Job is parodying 
tnc ideas of the friends , while others like Ewald consider th it he *9 
recantmg his former excesses, and making snch a modification as 
to express correctly his views on evil None of tliesc opinions is 
quite satisfactory though the last probably expresses the view with 
which the passage \\a.s introducecl whether it be original or not 
The meanmg of ch xxvm can only be that ' Wisdom that is a 
theoretical compiehension of proinchencc is unattainable by man 
whose ouly wisdom is the fear of the Lord or practical piety Btrt 
to brmg Job to the feeling of this truthrwas just the purpose of the 
theophany and the divine speeches, and, tf Job had reached it 
already tnrough his own reflection, the theophany becomes an 
irrelevancy It is difficult, therefore to find a place for these two 
chapiters m the original work The hymn on Wisdom is a most 
exquisite poem which probably originated sep irately and was 
brought into our book with a purpose similar to that which suggested 
the speeches of Elihu Objections have also been raised to Ihc 
dcscriptiona of leviathan and behemoth (ch xl 15-xIi ) Regarding 
these it may be enough to say that in meaning these passages are 
in perfect harmony with other parts of the I'nine words, although 
there is a breadth and detail m the style unlike the shaip short, 
ironical touches otherwise charactcnstic of thi^ part of the poem 
(Other longer passages the onginahtv of which has been called 
into question are xvu. 8 seq , xxi if>-r8, xxik 17 seq xxiii 8s©q , 
xxiv q, 18-24, XXVI. 5-r4 On these sec the comment<«nes ) 

Bate — ^T 1 i€ age of such a book as Job, dealing only w ith prin- 
ciples and having no direct references to histone al events can be 
fixed only approximately Any conclusion can be reached only 
by an inductioiv founded on matters which do not afford perfect 
certainty, such the con^aratwe development of certain moral 
ideas m efifferent ages, the pressingclauns of certain problems for 


solution at particular epochs of the hixtory of Israel, and points 
of contact with other writings of which the age may with some 
certainty be determined. The Jewish tradition that the book 
IS Mosaic, and the idea that it is a production; of the desert, 
written m another tongue and translated into Hebrew, want 
even a shadow of probability The book is a gemnne outcome 
of the religious life ajod thought of Israel, the product of a 
religious knowledge and experience that were passible among 
no other people That the author lays the scene of the poem 
outside his own nation and in the patnaichal age is a proceeding 
common to him with other dramatic writers,, who find freer play 
for their principles in* a region removed from the present, where 
they are not hampered by the obtrusive forms of actual life, but 
are free to mould occurrences into the moral form that their 
ideas require 

It IS the opinwia of some scholars, e g Helitzsch, that the book 
belongs to the age of Solomon It cannot be earlier than this age, 
for Job (vii 17) travesties the ideas of Ps vijt in a manner 
whidi shows that this hymn was well known. To mfer the 
date from a comparison of literary coineidiences and allusions 
is however a very delicate operation For, first, owing to the 
unity of thought and language which pervades the Old Testa- 
ment, in which, regarded merely as a national hteiature, it 
differs from all other national literatures, we are apt to be 
deceived, and to take mere similarities for literary allusions and 
quotations, and, secondly, even when we are sure that there is 
dependence, it is often uncommonly difficult to decide which is the 
ongmal source Ihe reference to Job in Ezek xiv 14 is not to 
our book, but to the mafn (a legendary figure) who was afterw^ards 
made the hero of it The affinities on the other hand between Job 
and Isa xl -Iv are very close The date, however, of this part 
of Isaiah is uncertain^ though it cannot have received its final 
form, if It be composite, long before the return Between fob m 
and Jer xx 14 seq there is, again, certainly literary connexion 
But the judgment of different minds differs on the question 
which passage is dependent on the other The language of 
Jeremiah, how^ever, has a natural pathos and genuineness of 
feeling m it, somewhat m contrast with the elaborate poetical 
finish of Job’s words, which might suggest the oiiginaht> of 
the fonnei 

The tendency among recent '•eholars rs to put the book of 
Job not earlier than the 5th century B c There are good reasons 
for putting it 111 tlie 4th century It stands at the beginning 
of the era of Jew'ish philosophical inquir}^ — its affinities are 
with Proverbs, Fcclesiasticus, Ecclesiastes, and the Wisdom of 
Solomon, a body of writings that belongs to the latest period 
of pre-Oxristian Jewish literary development (see Wisdom 
I Literatuhb) Its points of connexion witli Isa xl-lv relate 
only to the problem of the suffering of the righteous, and that 
' it is later tfom the Isauih passage appears from the fact that 
' this latter is national and ritual in scope, while Job is universal 
and ethical 

The book of Job is not literal history, though it reposes on 
historical tradition To this traaition be«ong probably the name 
of Job and his country, and the names of his three friends, 
and perhaps also many other details impossible to specify 
particularly The view that the book is entirely a literary 
creation with no basis in historical tradition is as old as the 
Talmud (Bal/a Bathra, xv i), in which a rabbr is cited who says 
Job w^as not, and was not created, but is an allegory This 
view IS supported by Hengstenberg and others. But pure 
poetical creations on so extensive a scale are not probable m the 
East and at so early an age 

Author — The author of the book is wholly unknown The 
religious life of Israel was at certaitt periods very mten^e,^ and 
at those times the spiritual energy of the nation expressed itself 
almost impersonally^ through men who forgot themselves and 
were speedily forgotten in nam^ by others Hitzig conjectures 
that the author was a native of the north on account of the free 
cnticism of provKfence which he allows hnnseif Others, on 
account of some affinities with the prophet Amos, infer that he 
belonged to the south of Judah, ancf this is supposed to account 
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fop hia mtimate acquaintance with the desert Ewald considers 
that he belonged to the exile m Egjrpt, on account of his minute 
acquaintance with that country But all these conjectures 
localize an author whose knowledge was not confined, to. any 
locality, who was a true child of the East and familiar with 
hfo and nature m every country there, who was at the same time 
a true Israehte and felt that the earth was the lord’s and the 
fullness thereof, and whose sympathies and thought took m all 
God’s works 

LtaBHATURE — Commentance by Ewald (1854) , Renan (1859) , 
PehUsch {186^ , Zockler m langos Btbekwerh (18.72), 1 ^. C Cook 
ijU Speaker's Comm (1880) A B Dakvidsoc m CambridEe Bible 

« Pillmann (1891), K Buddo (1896). Dulim (189^ See 
ocks+ra, “ Job de Knecht van Jehovali ” in Theol Ttjdschr 
(1871), and, m reply, A Kuenen, “ Jobendo leidende Knacbt van 
Jahveh,** ibid (iQ73), C B H Wnght in Btb Essays (iSSibV, G G 
I 3 iracUey, Beets' on JoE (2nd ocL, 1888) , Cheyne, Jop and Solomon 
^^7), Dawson, Ltt (1S93), D B Macdonald, “TheOngitiat 
Form of the legend of Job '* m fourn Bib ltt (1895), E Hatch, 
Essays in Btb Gh (1889J A Dulmann^ in Treuns of Roy 
lead (1890) (A 13 D , C H r ♦) 

JOBST, or JoDOCus {c 1350-1411), margrave of Moravia, 
was a son of John Henry of Luxemburg, margrave of Moravia, 
and grandson of John, the blind king of Bohemia He became 
margrave of Moravia on his father^s death in 1375, clever 

and unscrupulous character enabled him to amass a considerable 
amount of wealth, while his ambition led him into constant 
quarrels with his brother Procop, his cousins, the German king 
Wenccslaus and Sigismund, margrave of Brandenburg, and 
others By taking advantage of their difficulties he won consider- 
able power, and the record of his life is one of warfare and 
treachery, followed by broken promises and transitory recon- 
cihations In 1385 and 1388 he purchased Brandenburg from 
Sigismund, and the duchy of Luxemburg from Wenccslaus, and 
m 1397 became possessed of upper and lower Lusatia 

Foi some time he had entertained hopes of the German throne 
and had negotiated with Wenccslaus and others to this end 
When, however, Kmg Rupert died in 1410 he maintained at 
first that there was no vacancy, as Wenccslaus, wl>o had been 
dieposed in 1400, was still king, but changing his attitude, he 
was chosen (German king at Frankfort on the ist of October 
1410 in opposition to Sigismund, who had been elec ted a few days 
previously Jobst however was never crowned, and his death 
on the 17th of January 1411 prevented hostilities between the 
rival kings 

bee F M Pelzcl, L eben*>f^escktchte des rdmtsehen ttnd bohmischen 
Kont§^ Wenceslaui, (1788-1790) ,J Heidemann, Mark Branden^ 
burg unter Jobst von Mahren (188^1) , J Asclibach, Oeschtchte Kaiser 
Sigmunds (1838-1845), F Palacky, Geschtchte von Bdkmen, ui, 
(i80| 1874), and T Lindnci, Geschchte des Deuischen Retches vom 
Ende des 14 Jahrhunderts bts sur Reformation^ \ (1875-1880) 

JOB'S TEARS, in botany, the popular name for Cotx Lackryma'- 
]ohiy a species of grass, of the tnbe maydeaSy which also mcludes 
the maize (see Grasse^) The seeds, or properly fruits, are con- 
tained singly in a stony involucre or bract, which does not open 
until the enclosed seed germinates The young involucre sur- 
rounds the female flower and the stalk supporting the spike of 
male flowers, and when ripe has the appearance of bluish-white 
porcelain Being shaped somewhat like a large drop of fluid, the 
form has suggested the name The fruits are esculent, but the 
involucres are the part chiefly used, for making necklaces and 
other ornaments The plant is a native of India, but is now 
widely spread throughout the tropical zone It grows in marshy 
places, and is cultivated in China, the fruit having a supposed 
value as a diuretic and anti-phthisic It was cultivated by John 
Gerard, author of the famous Herbally at the end. of the i6th 
century as a tender annual 

JOCASTA, or Iocasta (To/caom;, in Homer, T}iriK(f<rn/V m 
Greek legend, wife of Laiua, mother (afterwards witel of Oedipus 
(f V )y daughter of Menoeceus, sister (or daughter) of C^eon 
According to Homer ((?<f xi 271) and Sophocles (Oed Tyr 1241), 
on learning that Oedipus was her son sfie immediately hanged 
herself, but in Eunpldes {Phoemssae, 1455) she stabs herself 
over the bodies of her sons Eteocles and Poiynices, who hat} slam 
each other in single combat before the walls of Thebes 


JOCKEY^^ a professional ndey of race-horses, now the current 
usage (see Horse-racino) Ihe word is by origin a dimiUAtivo 
of “ Jock,” the Northern or Scots colloquial equivalent of the 
name “ John ” (cf Jack) A famihar instance of the use of the 
word as a name is m Jockey of Norfolk ” in Shakespeare’s 
Richard 111 v 3, 304 In the i6th and i7tli centuries the \Nord 
was applied to horse-dealers, postilions, itmerant minstrels and 
vagabonds, and thus frequently bore the meaning of a cunning 
trickster, a “ sharp,” whence “ to jockey,” to outwit, or “ do ” 
a person out of something The current usage is found m John 
Evelyn’s Diary y 1670, when it was clearly well known George 
Borrow’s attempt to derive the word from the gipsy chuknty u 
heavy whip used by horse-dealmg gipsies, has no foundation 

JODELLE, ETIENNE, seigneur de Lunodm (1532-1573), 
French dramatist and poet, was born m Paris of a noble family 
He attaclied hinu>elf to the poetic circle of the P 16 iade (see 
Daurat) and proceeded to apply the principles of the reformers 
to dramatic composition Jodelle aimed at creating a classical 
drama that should be in every respect different from the 
moralities and soHes that then occupied the French stage 
His first pky, Cleopdtte capiivcy was represented before the court 
at Reims in 1552 Jodelle himself took the title role, and the 
cast included his friends Remy Belleau and Jean de la Peruse 
In honour of the play’s suet esv the friends organized a little 
fete at Arcueil when a goat garlanded with flowers was led m 
procession and oresented to the author— a ceremony exaggerated 
by the enemies of the Rons irdists into a renewal of the pagan 
rites of the worship of Bacchus Jodelle wrote two other pb} s 
Eugene y a comedy satirizing the superior clergy, had less success 
than It deserved Its preface poured scorn on Jodelle’ s pre- 
decessors in comedy, but m reality his own methods are nut so 
very different from theirs Didon sc saenfianty a tragcd> wluch 
follows Virgil’s narrative, appears never to have been represented, 
Jodelle died in poverty in July 1573 His works were collected 
the year after his death by Charles de la Mothe They include 
a quantity of miscellaneous verse dating chiefly from Jodelle’s 
youth ihe intrinsic value of his tragedies is small CUopalre 
IS lyric rather than dramatic I hroughout the five acts of the 
piece nothing actually happens The death of Antony is an- 
nounced by his ghost m the first act, the story of Cleopatra’s 
suicide IS related, but not represented, in the fifth E4<h act 
IS terminated by a chorus which moralizes on such subjects as 
the inconstancy of lortune and the judgments of heaven on 
human pride. But toe play was the starting-point of French 
classical tragedy, and was soon followed by the Medii (1553) of 
Jean de la Peruse and the Awan (1561) of Andrd de Kivaudcau 
Jodelle was a rapid worker, but idle and fond of dissipation, 
His friend Ronsaid said that his published poems gave no 
adequate idea of his powers 

Jodelle’s works are collected (1868) in the Plhade francaise of 
Charles Marty-J^aveaux 1 He prefatory notice gives full mlorma- 
tion of the sources of Jodelle s biography, and La Mothe s criticism 
IS icprinted m its entirety 

JODHPUR, or Mar war, a native state of India, in the 
Rajputana agency Area, 34,963 iq in Pop. (1901), l,93S>565, 
showing a decrease of 23 % in the decade, due to the results of 
famine Estimated revenue, £373,600, tribute, £14,000 The 
general aspect of the country is that of a sandy plain, divided 
into two unequal parts by the nver Luni, and dotted with pic- 
turesque conical hills, attaining in places an elevation of 3000 ft, 
The nver Lum is the principal feature in the physical aspet is of 
Jodhpur One of its headstreams nses m the sacred Uke of 
Pushkar m Ajmere, and the mam nver flows through Jodlipur 
in a south-westerly direction till it is finally lost in the marshy 
ground at the head of the Runn of Cutch It is fed by numerous 
tributaries and occasionally overflows its banks, fine ciops 
of wheat and barley bemg grown on the saturated sod Its 
water is, as a rule, sahne or brackish, but cornparatively sweet 
water is obtained from wells sunk at a distance of 20 or 39 yds 
from the nver bank The famous salt-lake of Sambhar is situ- 
ated on the borders of Jodhpur and |aipur, and two smaller 
lakes of the same descnption he withm the Uinits p£ the state, 
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from which large quantities of salt are extracted Marble^ 
IS mined in the north of the state and along the south-east 
border 

The population consists of Rathor Rajputs (who form the 
ruling class), Brahmans, Charans, Bhats, Mahajans or traders, and 
Jats The Charans, a sacred race, hold large religious grants of 
land, and enjoy peculiar immunities as traders in local produce 
The Bhats are by profession genealogists, but also engage m 
trade Marwfiri traders are an enterprising class to be found 
throughout the length and breadth of India 

The principal crops are millets and pulses, but wheat and 
barley are largely produced in the fertile tract watered by the 
LCini river The manufactures comprise leather boxes and 
brass utensils , and turbans and scarfs and a description of em- 
broidered silk knotted thread are specialities of the country 

The Maha,raja belongs to the Rathor clan of Rajputs The 
family chronicles relate that after the downfall of the Rathor 
dynasty of Kanauj in 1194, SivajT, the grandson of jSi Ch 5 .nd, 
the last king of Kanau], entered M^rwar on a pilgrimage to 
l)warka, and on halting at the town of Pah he and his followers 
settled there to protect the Brahman community from the con- 
stant raids of marauding bands The Rathor chief thus laid the 
foundation of the state, but it was not till the time of Rao Chanda, 
the tenth in succession from SivajT, that Marwar was actually 
conquered His grandson Jodha founded the city of Jodhpur, 
which he made his capital In 1561 the country was invaded 
by Akbar, and the chief was forced to submit, and to send his 
son as a mark of homage to take service under the Mogul emperor 
When this son Udai Singh succeeded to the chief ship, he gave 
his sister Jodhbai m marriage to Akbar, and was rewarded by the 
restoration of most of his former possessions UdSi Singh’s son, 
Gaj Singh, held high service under Akbar, and conducted success- 
ful expeditions in Gujarat and the Deccan The bigoted and 
intolerant Aurangzeb invaded Marwar m 1679, plundered Jodh- 
pur, sacked all the large towns, and commanded the conversion 
of the Rathors to Mahommedanism This cemented all the 
Rajput clans into a bond of union, and a triple alliance was 
formed by the three states of Jodhpur, Udaipur and Jaipur, to 
throw off the Mahommedan yoke One of the conditions of 
this alliance was that the chiefs of Jodhpur and Jtiipur should 
regain the privilege of marriage with the Udaipur family, which 
they had forfeited by contracting Jllhances with the Mogul em- 
perors, on the understanding that the offspring of UdSipur 
princesses should succeed to the state in preference to all other 
children The quarrels arising from this stipulation lasted 
through many generations, and led to the invitation of Mahratta 
help from the rival aspirants to power, and finally to the sub- 
jection of all the Rajput states to the Mahrattas Jodhpiu was 
conquered by Smdhia, who levied a tribute of £60,000, and took 
from it the fort and town of Ajmere Internecine disputes and 
succession wars disturbed the peace of the early years of the 
century, until m January 1818 Jodhpur was taken under British 
protection In 1839 the misgovernment of the raja led to an 
insurrection which compelled the interference of the British 
In 1843, the chief having died without a son, and without having 
adopted an heir, the nobles and state officials were left to select 
a successor from the nearest of km Their choice fell upon Raja 
Takht Sinh, chief of Ahmednagar This chief, who did good 
service during the Mutiny, died in 1873 MaharajS Jaswant 
Singh, who died in 1896, was a ver> enlightened ruler His 
brother. Sir Pertab Singh (g v ), conducted the administration 
until his nephew, Sardar Singh, came of age in 1898 The 
imperial service cavalry formed part ot the reserve brigade 
during the Tirah campaign 

The state maintains a railway running to Bikanir, and there 
IS also a branch railway mto Sind Gold, silver and copper 
money is coined The state emblems are a {har or sprig of seven 
branches and a khanda or sword Jodhpur practically escaped 
the plague, but it suffered more severely than any other part of 
Rajputana from the famine of 1899-1900 Itv Febniary 1900 
more than 110,000 persons were in receipt of famine relief. 

The city of Jodhpur is 64 m by rail N W, of Mitrwar junction. 


on the Rajputana railway Pop (1901) 60,437 It was built 
by Rao Jodha in 1459, and from tlrnt time has been the seat of 
government It is surrounded by a strong wall nearly 6 m. in 
extent, with seventy gates The fort, which stands on an iso- 
lated rock, contains the maharaja’s palace, a large and handsome 
building, completely covering the crest of the hill on which it 
stands, and overlooking the city, which hes several hundred feet 
below The city contains palaces of the maharaja, and towm 
residences of the thdkurs or nobles, besides numerous fine temples 
and tanks Building stone is plentiful and close at hand, and 
the architecture is solid and handsome Three miles north of 
Jodhpur are the rums of Mandor, the site of the ancient capital 
of the Parihar princes of Marwar, before its conquest by the 
Rathors Mills for grinding flour and crushing gram have been 
constructed for the impel lal service troops The Jaswant 
college IS affiliated to the B A standard of the Allahabad univer- 
sity To the Hewson hospital a wing for eye diseases was added 
m 1898, and the Jaswant hospital for women is under an English 
lady doctor 

JOEL. Ihe second book among the minor prophets m the 
Bible IS entitled The word of Yahweh that came to Joel the son of 
Pethuely or, as the Septuagmt, Latin, Syriac and other versions 
read, Beihuel Nothing is recorded as to the date or occasion 
of the prophecy Most Hebrew prophecies contain pointed 
leferences to the foreign politics and social relations of the nation 
at the time In the book of Joel there are only scanty allusions 
to Phoenicians, Philistines, Egypt and Edom, couched in terms 
applicable to very different ages, while the prophet’s owm people 
are exhorted to repentance without specific reference to any of 
those national sins of w hich other prophets speak The oc casion 
of the prophecy, desenbed with great force of rhetoric, is no 
known historical event, but a plague of locusts, perhaps repeated 
in successive seasons, and even here there are features in the 
description which have led many expositors to seek an allegorical 
interpretation The most remarkable part of the book is the 
eschatological picture with which it closes, and the way m which 
the plague of locusts appears to be taken as foreshadowing the 
final judgment — the great day or assize of Yahweh, m which 
Israel’s enemies are destroyed — is so unique as greatly to com- 
plicate the exegetical pioblem It is not therefore sui prising 
that the most various views are still held as to the date and mean- 
ing of the book Allegorists and literahsts still contend over the 
fiist and still more over the second chapter, and, while the largest 
number of recent interpreters accept Credner’s view that the 
prophecy was written in the reign of Joash of Juaah (835 
796 B c ?), a powerful school of critics (including A B Davidson) 
follow the view suggested by Vatke {Bth Theol p 462 seq ), 
and leckon Joel among the post-exile prophets Other scholars 
give yet other dates see the particulars in the clu borate work 
of Merx The followers of Credner are literahsts, the opposite 
school of moderns includes some literahsts (as Duhm), while 
others (like Hilgenfeld, and in a modified sense Merx) adopt 
the old allegorical interpretation which treats the locusts as a 
figure for the enemies of Jerusalem 

There are cogent reasons for placing Joel cither earlier or later 
than the great senes ot prophets extending from the time when 
Amos first proclaimed the approach of the Assyrian down to ihe 
Babylonian exile In Joel tne enemies of Israel are the nations 
collectively, and among those specified by name neither Assyria nor 
Chaldaea finds a place This circumstance might, if it stood alone, 
be explained by placing Joel with Zephaniah in the brief mterval 
between the decline of the empire of Nineveh and the advance of 
the Babylonians But it is further obvious that Joel has no part 
in the internal struggle between spiritual Yahweh-worship and idola- 
try which occupied all the propnets from Amos to the captivity 
He presupposes a nation of Yahweh-worshippors, whose religion 
has Its centre in the temple and priesthood of Zion, whicn is indeed 
conscious of sin, and needs forgiveness and an outpouring of the 
Spirit, but IS not visibly divided, as the kingdom of Juaah was, 
between the adherents of spintual prophecy and a party whose 
national worship of Yahweh ijgvolved for them no fundamental 
separation from the surrounding nation? The book, therefore, 
must hav e been written before the ethico-spintual and the popular 
conceptions of Yahweh came into conscious antagonism, or else 
after the fall of the state and the restoration of the community 
of Jerusalem to religious rather than political existence had decided 
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the contest ui favour of the prophets, and of the Law m which their 
teaching was ultimately crystallized 

The considerations which ^ave given currency to an early date 
for Joel arc of various kmds 1 he absence of all mention of one great 
oppressmg world-power seems most natural before the westward 
march of Assyria involved Israel m the general pohtics of Asia 
fhe punty of the style is also urged, and a comparison of Amos 1 2, 
Joel ui 16 (Heb iv 16), and Amos ix 13, Jotl m 18 (iv 18), has 
been taken as proving that Amos knew our book The last argument 
might be m verted with much greater probability, and numerous 
points of contact between Joel and other parts of the Old Testament 
(eg Joel 11 2, Exod x 14, Joel 11 3, Ezek xxxvi ^5, Joel m 10, 
Mic IV 3) make it not incredible that the purity of his style — winch 
IS rather elegant than onginal and strongly marked -is m large 
measure the fruit of literary culture The absence of allusion to a 
hostile or oppressmg empire may be fairly taken in connexion with 
the tact that the prophecy gives no mdication of pohtical hfc at 
Jerusalem When the whole people is mustered m ch 1 , the elders 
or sheikhs of the mumcipahty and the priests of the t( mplc are the 
most promment figures The kmg is not mentioned — which on 
Crf dner s view is explained by assummg that the plague fell in the 
minonty of Joash, when the priest Jehoiada held the reuis of power — 
and the princes, councillors and warriors necessary to an independent 
state, and so often referred to by the prophets before the exile, 
are altogether lacking The nation has only a municipal organiza- 
tion with a priestly aristocracy, precisely the state of things that 
prevailed iincier the Persian empire 1 hat the Persians do not appear 
as enemies of Yahweh and his people is perfectly natural They were 
hard masters but not invaders, and under them the enemies of the 
J cws were their neighbours, just as appears in J ocl * Those, h< * wever, 
who place our prophet in the mmonty of King Joash draw a special 
argument from the mention of Phoenicians, Philistines and Edomites 
(ill 4 seq , 19), pointing to the revolt of Edom under Joram (2 Kings 
Mil 20) and tnc incursion of the Philistines in the same reign 
(2 Chron xxi x6, xxii 1) These were recent events in the time of 
Joash, and m like manner the l^hoenician slave tiade in Jewish 
children is carried back to an early date by the reference m Amos 1 9 
Ihis argument is rather specious than sound Edom's hostility to 
fudah was incessant, but the feud reached its full mtensity only 
after the time of Deuteronomy (xxui 7), when the Edomites joined 
the Chaklaeans, drew probt from the overthrow of the Jews, whose 
land they partly occupied, and exercised barbarous cruelty towards 
the fugitives of ferusalem (Obail passim , Mai 1 2 seq , Isa Ixiii ) 
The offence of shedding innocent blood charged on them by Joel 
is natural after these e\ents, but hardly so m connexion vith the 
revolt against Joiam 

As regards the Philistines, it is impossible to lay mucli weight on 
the statement of Chromcles, unsupported as it is by the older lustory, 
and in Joel the Philistines plainly stand m one category with the 
Phoenicians, as slave dealers, not as 01 med foes Gaza in lact was a 
slave emponum as early as the time of Amos (i 6), and contmued so 
till Roman times 

Thus, if any inference as to dab can be diawn from ch 111 , it 
must rest on special features of the trade in slaves, which w^as always 
an important part of the commerce of the Levant In the time of 
Amos the slaves collected by Philistines and Tynans were sold en 
masse to Edom, and presumably went to Egypt or Arabia Joel 
complains that they were sold to the Grecians (Javan, lonians) - 
It is probable that some Hebrew and Syrian slaves were exported 
to the Mediterranean coasts from a very eirly date, and Isa xi ii 
already speaks of Israehtes captive in these districts as well as m 
Egypt, Elniopia and the East But the traffic in this diicction 
hardly became extensive till a later date In Dcut xxviii 08, 
Egypt is still the chief goal of the mantimc slave trade, and in 
Ezek xxvii 13 Javan exports slaves to lyre, not conversely Tlius 
the allusion to Javan m Joel better suits a later date, when Syrian 
slaves were m special request in Greece ® And the name of Javan is 
not found in any part of the Old Testament certainly olcler than 
Ezekiel In Joel it seems to stand as a general representative of 
the distant countries reached by the Mediterranean (in contrast 
with the southern Arabians, Sabaeans, ch 111 8), the farthest nation 
reached by the fleets of the Red bea I his is prtcistly the geographi- 
cal standpoint of the post exile author of Gen x 4, where (assuming 
that Elishah = Carthage and larshish = Tartessus) Javan includes 
Carthage and Tartessus 

Fmally, the allusion to Egypt m Joel 111 19 must on Credner's 
theory be explained of the invasion of Shishak a century before 

i In the A V of li 17 it appears that subjection to a foreign power 
IS not a present fact but a thing feared But the parallelism and 
v 19 justify the rendering in margin of R V “ use a byword against 
them " 

The hypothesis of an Arabian Javan, applied to Joel 111 6 by 
Credner, Hitzig, and others, mav be viewed as exploded (see Stade, 
“DasVolk Javan, '*1880, reprinted m his^^flkf Reden u Abhandlungen^ 
1899, pp 1 23-1 42) The question, however, has to be re examined, 
later interpreters, e g the LXX translators, may have misunder- 
stood The text of the passages has to be critically treated anew 
See Cheync, Traditions and Beliefs of Ancient Israel (on Gen x 2)» 

® Compare Movers, PhCniztsches Alterthum, in 1 70 seq 


Joash From this time down to the last period of the Hebiew 
monarchy Egypt was not the enemy of Judah 
If the arguments chiefly relied on for an early date are so pre- 
carious or can even be turned against their inventors, there are 
others of an unambi^ous kind which make for a dale m the Persian 

? criod It apjpearsfrom ch 111 1, 2, that Joel wrote after the exile 
he phrase '^to brmg again the captivity would not alone buftice 
to prove this, for it is used in a wide sense, and perhaps means 
rather to '* reverse the calamity, ' ^ but the di^rsion of Israel 
among the nations, and the allotment of tht Holy Land to new occu- 
pants, cannot fairly be refericd to any caianiity less tlian that of the 
captivity With this the whole standpoint of the prophecy agrees 
lo Joel Judah and the people of Yahweh are synonyms, northern 
Israel has disappeared Now it is true that those who take their 
view of the history from Chronicles, where the kingdom of Ephraim 
IS always treated as a sect outside the true religion, can leconcile 
this fact with an early date But m ancient times it was not so, 
and under Joash, the contemporary of Elisha, such a limitation 
of the people of Yahweh is wholly inconceivable The earliest 
prophetic books liavc a quite different standpoint, otherwise mdeexl 
the books of northern prophets and historians could never have bc» n 
admitted mto the Jewish canon Again, the significant fact that 
there is no mention of a king and pnnees, but only of sheikhs and 
pnests, has a force not to be invalidated by the ingenious rcfcicnce 
of the book to the tune of Joash's minority and the supposed 
regency of Jehoiada ® And the assumption that there was a period 
before the piopheiic conflicts of the 8in century b c when spiritual 
prophecy had unchallenged svay, when there was no gross idolatry 
or superstition, when the pnests of Jerusalem, acting in accord with 
prophets like Joel, held the same place as heads of a pure worship 
which they occupied after the exile (cf Lwald, PropJieten, 1 89), 
IS not consistent with history It rests on the old theory of tlie 
antiquity of the X^evilical legislation, so that in fact all wno place 
that legislation later than Ezekiel are agreed that the book of Joel 
IS also late In this connexion one jximt deserves special notice 
Ihe religious significance of the plague of drought and locusts is 
expressed in ch 1 9 m the observation that the daily meat and drink 
ofkring are cut off, and the token of new blessing is the restoration 
of this service, ch 11 14 In other words, the daily offering is the 
continual symbol of gracious intercourse between Yahweh and Jus 
people and the mam office cf religion I his conception, whicli 
nnds its parallel in Dan vni ii, xi 31, xii ii, is quite m accordance 
with the later law But undei the monarchy the daily oblation was 
the king’s pnvatc offermg, and not till Ezra's reformation did it 
become the affair of the community and the central act of national 
worship (Neh x ^>3 seq ) That Joel wrote not only after the txiic 
but aftci the work ot Ezia and Nchemiah may be v itwcd as confirmed 
by the allusions to the walls of Jerusalem in eh 11 7, 9 Such is 
the historical basis which we seem to be able to lay for the study of 
the cxcgetical problems of the book 

The style of Joel is clear (w hich hardly favours an early date), 
and his language presents peculiarities whuh are evidences of a 
late origin But the structure of the book, the symbolism and 
the tonncAion of the prophet's thoughts have given rise to much 
contioversy It seems safest to .tart from the fact that the 
prophecy is divided into two well-marked sections by ch 11 18, 
19a According to the Massoretic vocalization, which is in 
harmony with the most ancient exegetical tradition as contained 
in the LXX, these »vords are historical “ Then the Lord was 
jealous, and answered and said unto his people. Behold^ ’ 
&r Such IS the natural meaning of the words as pointed 
Ihus the book falls into two parts In the first the prophet 
speaks in his own name, addressing himself to the people in a 
lively description of a present c alamity caused by a terrible plague 
of locusts which threatens the entire destruction of the country, 
and appears to be the vehicle of a final consuming judgment 
(the day of Yahweh) There is no hope save in repentance and 
prayer, and in ch 11 t 2 the prophet, speaking nov/ for the first 
time in Yahweh's name, calls the people to a solemn fast at the 
sanctuary, and invites the intercession of the priests The 
calamity is described m the strongest colours of Hebrew hyper- 
bole, and It seems arbitrary to seek too literal an interpretation 
of details, ^ g to lay weight on the four names of locusts, or to 
take (h 1 20 of a conflagration produced by drought, when it 
appears from 11 3 that the ravages of the locusts themselves are 
compared to those of fire But when due allowance g made for 

* See Ewalcl on Jer xlviu 47, Kuenen, Theol Tijdscknft (1873), 
p 519, Schwally, Z A f W , viii 200, and Briggs on Ps xiv 7 
® Stade not unreasonably questions whether 2 Kings xn 1-3 
implies the paramount pohtical mfluence of Jehoiada 
® See VVellhausen, Geschtchte Israels^ p 78 seq , Prolegomena zur 
Gesch Israels (1883), p 82 seq. 
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East^m rhttotic, there is no occasion to sedc in this section 
anything else than literal locusts Nay^ the aHegofical interpre- 
laLoft, which takes the locusts to be hostile invaders, breaks 
through thte laws of all reasonable wntmg, for the poetical hyper- 
bole which compares the mvad-ing ‘^warms to on army 4 seq ) 
would be inconceivably lame if a literal army was already con- 
cealed under the figure of the docusts. Nor could the prophet so 
far forget himself m his allegory as to speak of -a victorious host 
as cntermg the conquered city like a thief (11 9) The ^^econd 
part of the book is Yahweh’s answer to the people s prayer 
The answer begins with a promise of deliverance from famme, 
and of fruitful seasons compensating for the ravages of the locusts 
In the new prosperity t>f the land the union of Yahwch and his 
people shall be sealed anew, and so the Lord will proceed to 
pour down further and higher blessings The aspiration of 
Moses (Num xu 29) and the hope of earlier prophets (Isa >cxxii 
15, hx 21 , Jer XXXI 33) shall be fully realized ui the outpourmg 
of the Spirit on all the Jews and even upon their servants (Isa 
IxA 5 with Ivi 6, 7), and then the great day of judgment, which 
had seemed to overshadow Jerusalem m the now averted plague, 
shall draw near with awful tokens of blood and fire and darkness 
But the terrors of that day are not for the Jews but for their 
enemies The worshippers of Yahweh on Zion sliall be delivered 
(cf Obad V 17, whose words Joel expressly ouotes m cb u 32), 
and it is their heathen enemies, assembled before Jerusalem 
to war against Yahweh, who shall be mowed down in the valle^^ 
of lehoshaphat (“Yahweh judgeth”)by no human arm, but 
by heavenly warriors Thus definitively freed from the profane 
foot of the stranger ^Isa In i), Jerusalem shall abide a holy oity 
foi ever The fertility of the land shall be such as was long ago 
predicted in Amos ix 1 3, and streams issuing from the f cmple, 
as Ezekiel had described in his picture of the restored Jeiusalem 
(E?ek xlvii ), shall fertilize the barren Wadi of Acacias Egypt 
and Edom, on the other hand, shall be desolate, because they 
have shed the blood of Yahweh s innocents Compare the 
sunilar predictions against Edom, Isa xxxiv 9 seq (Mai 1 3), 
and against Egypt, Isa xix 5 seq , Ezek \xix Joel’s eschato- 
logical picture appears indeed to be largely a combination of 
elements from older unfulfilled prophecies Its central featuie, 
the assembling of the nations to judgment, is already found in 
Zeph ui 8, and in Ezekiel’s prophecy (concerning Gog and Magog, 
where the wonders of fire and blood named in Joel 11 30 are also 
mentioned (Ezek xxxviii 22) The other ph3’’sical features of the 
great dav, the darkening of the light^) of heaven, are a standing 
figure of the prophets from Amos v 6, viii 9, downwards It is 
characteristic of the prophetic esc hatology that images suggested 
by one prophet arc adopted by his successors, and gradually 
become part of the permanent scenery of the last times, and it is 
a proof of the late <iate of Joel that almost his whole picture is 
made up of such features In this respect there is a close paral- 
lelism, extending to minor details, between Joel ahd the last 
chapters of Zechariah 

That Joel’s delineation of the final deliverance and glory 
attaches itself directly to the deliverance of the nation from a 
present calamity is quite in the manner of the so called prophetic 
perspective But the fact that the calamity which bulks so 
largely is natural and not political is characteristic of the post- 
exile period Other prophets of the same age speak much of 
dearth and failure of crqps, which m Palestine then as now were 
aggravated by bad government, and were far more serious to 
a small and isolated community than they could ever have been 
to the old kingdom It was indeed by no means impossible 
that Jerusalem might have been altogether undone by the famine 
caused by the locusts , and so the conception of these vusitants 
as the destroymg army, executing Yahwch’s final judgment, 
IS really much more natural than 0,ppears to us at first sight, and 
does not need to be explamed away by allegoiy The chief 
argument relied npon by those who still find allegory at least in 
oh 11 IS the expression “ the northerner ” ^ [if this 
rendering is correct], m 11 2o» In view of the other points of 

* It has beem 'suggested that ^aphony which is often rather trouble 
some if rendered " the north," may l>e a weakened form of a 
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aifiirnty between Joel and Ezekiel, this word inevitably suggests 
Gog and Magog, and it is difheult to see how a swarm of locusts 
could receive such a name, or if they came from the north oould 
perish, as the verse puts it, m the deseit between the Mediter- 
1 anean and the Dead Sea I he verse remains a crux mterpretum, 
and no exegesis hitiherto given oan be deemied thoroughly satis- 
factory, but the interpretation of the whole book must not be 
made to hmge on a t>ingle word in a verse which might be alto- 
gether removed without affecting the general course of the 
prophet’s argument 

The whole Veise is perhaps the addition of an allegorizing 
glossator The prediction in v 19, that the seasons shall hence- 
forth be fnutful, is given after Yahv^eh has shown his zeal and 
pity for Israel, not of course by mere words, but by acts, as 
appears m verses 20, 21, where the verbs ate properly p«*rfectB 
recording that Yahweh liath already done great things, and thaf 
vegetation has ^already revivea In other words, the mercy 
already expen’enoed in the remov'al of the plague is taken as a 
pledge of future grace not to stop short till all God’s old promises 
are fulfilled In this -context v 20 is out of place Observe 
also that in v 25 the locusts are spoken of in the plain language 
of chap 1 

See the separate commeataties on Joel by Credn< r (18 31) , Wunsclie 
(1872), Morx (1879) The last-named gives an elaborate history of 
mtemretation from the Septuagint down to Calvin, and appends 
the Ethiopic text edited by Dillmana Novvack and Marti should also 
be consulted (see their rtspcx:tivc senes of commentaries) , also G A 
Smith, m The Book of the 1 welve PmphHSy vol 1 (X896), and S R 
Driver, Joel and A nios (1897) On the language of Joel, sec Holzingcr, 
Z A 1 W '(1889), pp 89-131 Of older commenianes the most 
valualAe is Pocock's (Oxford, 1691) Bochart’s Ilierozoicon may 
also be consulted (W R S , T K C ) 

JOEL, MANOElt 1826-1890), Jewish philosopher and preacher 
After teaching for sevtial years at the Breslau rabbinical semi- 
nary, founded by Z Frankel, he became the successor of Abraham 
Geiger in the rabbinate of Breslau He made important con- 
tributions to the history of the school of Aqiba v ) as well as 
to the history of Jewish philosophy, his essays on Ibn Gabirol 
and Maimomdes being of perniancnt worth But his most 
influential work was connected with the relations between 
Jewish philosophy and the medieval scholastif ism He showed 
how Albertus Magnus derivea some of lus ideas from Maimomdes 
and how Spinoza was indebted to the same writer, as well as to 
Hasdai Crescas These essays were collected m two volumes 
of Beitrage zur Geschichte der Phtlvsophte (1876), while another 
two volumes of Bltcke tn die Rehgionsgeschtchte (1880-1883) 
threw much light on the development of rdigious thought m the 
early centuries of the Christian era Equally renowned were 
Joel’s pulpit addresses Though he was no oratoi, his appeal to 
the reason was effective, and m their published form his three 
volumes of Prcdtgtm (issued posthumously) have found many 
readers (l A ) 

JOPFRIN, JULES FRANCOIS ALEXAWORE (1846 1890), 
French politician, was -born at Troyes on the i6th of March .846 
He served m the Franco-German War, was mvolved in the 
Commune, and spent eleven years m England as a political exile 
He attached himself to the “ possibihst ” group of the sociahst 
party, flie section opposed to the root-and branch measures of 
Judes Guesde He became a member of the municipal council 
of Pans in 1882, and vice-president in 1888-1889 Violently 
attacked by the Boulangist organs, V Intrmsigeant and Im 
F fanccy he won a suit against them foi libel, and m 1889 he con- 
tested the 1 8th arrondissement of Pans with General Boulanger, 
who obtained a majority of over 2000 votes, but was declared 
ineligible Joffrm was only admitted to the Chamber after a 
heated discussion, and 'continued to be attacked by the nation- 
alists He died in Pans on the 17th of September 1890 

current popular corruption of sA«m’<?»=Ishniael Tn Ezek xxxvin 
15 it 13 distinctly said that Gog is to come from the recesses of 
'* Meehech " and " Tubal " are no hindrance to this view, 
t£ the names of the so called " sons of Japheth " are critically exam- 
ined For they, too, as well as $ 3 phdn, can be plausibly show n to 
represent regions of Nor^h Arabia See Chevne, Traditions and Beliefs 
of Anc Israel, x 2^4 
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JOGl^S, ISAAC {1607-T646), French missionary in North 
Amenca, 5ffas bom at Orleans on the loth of January 1607 
He entered the Socwftv of Jesus at Rouen m 1624, and in 1636 
was ordamed and sent, by his own wish, to the Huron mission 
In 1639 he went among tiie Tobacco Natioii, and m 1641 jour- 
ney ed to Sault Samte Mane, where he preached to the Algon- 
quins Returning from an expedition to Three Rivers he was 
captured by Mohawks, who tortured him and kept him as a slave 
until the summer of 1643, when, aided by some Dutchmen, he 
escaped to the manor of Rensselaerwyck and thence to New 
Amsterdam After a bnef visit to France, where he was treated 
with high honour, he returned to the Mohawk country in May 
1646 and latified a treaty between that tribe and the Canadian 
government Working among them as the founder of the 
Mission of the Martyrs, he incurred their enmity, was tortured as 
a sorcerer, and finally killed at Ossernenon, near Auriesville, N Y 

See Parkman, The Jesuits in North America (1898) 

JdHANAN BEK ZAGCAI, Palestinian rabbi, contemporaiy 
of the Apostles He vs as a disriple of Hilkl (g v ), and after 
the destruction of the Temple of Jerusalem by Titus was the mam 
instrument in tlie preservation of the Jewish religion During 
the last decades of the Temple Jobanan was a membei of the 
Sanhedrm and a skilled controversialist against the Sadducees 
He IS also reported to have been head of a great school m the 
capital In the war with Rome he belonged to the peace party, 
and finding that the Zealots weie rejsolved on cmrymg their 
revolt to its mevitable sequel, Johanan had himself coaivcyed 
out of Jerusalem m a coflin In the Roman camp the rabbi 
was courteously received, and Vespasian (wliose future elevation 
to the imperial dignity Johanan, like Josephus, is said to have 
foretold) agreed to grant him any boon he desired Johanan 
obtained pernnssion to found a college at Janmia (Jabnth), 
which became the centre of Jewish culture It practically 
exercised tne judicial functions ot the Sanhedrin (see Jfws, ^ 40 
ad t^n ) That chief liteiary expression of I^ans asm the 
Mishnah, was the outcome of the work begun at Jamnia 
Johanan solaced his disciples on the fall of the Icinplc by the 
double thought thit chanty could replace sacrifice, and that a 
life devoted to the religious law could form a fitting contmuat jV) 
of the old theocratic state “ Johanan felt the fall of his people 
more deeply than any one else, but — and m thi» lies his historical 
importani e— he did more than anyone else to prepare the wa> 
for Israel to rise agam ” (Baichcr) 

See Graetz, Historv of the Jews (Eng trans), vol n ch x\ii , 
Weiss, Dor dor ve-doreshav, u 36, Bachei Die Agada der 1 annaiten, 
vol 1 cli 111 (1 A ) 

JOHANNESBURG, a city of the Transvaal and the centre of 
the Rand gold-mining industry It is the most populous city 
and the commercial capital of South Africa It is built on the 
southern slopes of the Witwatersrand m 20' ii' S , 28'’ 2 E , at 
an elevation of 5764 ft above the sea The distances bv rail 
from Johannesburg to the following scapoits are Lourenvo 
Marques, 364 m , Durban, 483 m , ^st London, 659 rru, Port 
Flizabeth, 714 m , Cape Town, 9^7 m Pretoria is, by rail, 46m 
N by E 

The town lies immediately north of the central part of the mam 
gold reef The streets run in straight lines cast and west or 
north and south Tire chief open spaces are Market Square m 
the west and Government Square in the south of the town 
Park railway station lies north of the business quarter, and 
farther north are the Wanderers'* athletic sports ground and 
Joubert’s Park The chief business streets, such as Commis- 
sioner Street, Market Street, President Street and Pntohord 
Street, run east and west In these thoroughfares and m 
several of the streets which mtersect them are tlie offices of the | 
mming companies, the banks, dubs, newspaper offices, hotels 
and shops, the rnajonty being handsome stone or brick buildings, 
while the survival of some wooden shanties and corrugated iron 
buildings recalls the early -character of the town 

Chief Buddings, &c — In the centre of Market Square arc the 
market buildings, and at its east end the post and telegraph 
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offices, a handsome block of buildings with a facade 200 ft long 
and a tower 106 ft high 1 he square itself, a quarter of a mile 
long, IS the largest in South Africa The offices of the Witwaters- 
rancl chamber of mines face the market buildings the stock 
exchange is m Marshall Square The telephone exchange is m 
the centre of the city, in Von Brandis Square The law courts 
are m the centre oif Government Square The Transvaal 
university college is m Plem Square, a little south of Park station 
In the vicinity is St Mary’s (Anglican) parish hall {1905-1907), 
the first portion of a large building planned to take the place of 
Old ” St Mary's Chu»^, the “ mother ” church of the Rand, 
built m 1887 The chief Jewish synagogue is in the same neigh 
bourhood In Kerk Street, on the outskirts of central Johanne^s- 
burg, IS the Roman ( athohe Church of the Immaculate Con- 
ception, the headquarters of the vicar apostolic of the Transvaal 
North of Joubert’s Paik is the general hospital, and beyond, 
near the crest of the hills, commanding the town and the road 
to Pretoria, is a fort built by the Boer government and now 
used as a gad On the hills, some 3 m E N L of the town, is 
the observatory, built m 1903 Johannesburg has several 
theatres and buildings adapt^ for puWic meetings There is 
a race-course 2 m south of the town under the control of the 
Johannesburg Turf Club 

The Suburbs — ^North, east and west of the nty proper are 
suburbs, laid out on the same rectangular plan The most 
fashionable are to the east and north — Jeppestown, Belgravia, 
Doornfontem, the Berea, Hillbrow, PaikioNvn, Yeovilleand Belle- 
vue Braamfontein (with a large cemetery) lies noith-west and 
Fordsburg clue west of the city At horiJsburg tire the gas and 
eiectnc bght and power works, and north of Doornfontem thcie 
IS a large reservoir There are also on the Rand, and dependent 
on the gold-mining, three towns possessing separate municipali- 
ties — Germiston and Bolcslxirg {q v ), respectively 9 m and 15 m 
E of Johannesburg, and Krugersdorp e/ ), 21 m VV 

The Mines and other Industries — South, east and wes« of the 
City are the gold mines, indicated by till chimneys, battery 
houses and the compounds of the labourers The bare veJd 
IS dotted with these unsightly buildmgs for a distamc of over 
fifty miles The mines arc worked on the most scientific lines 
Characteristic of the Rand is the fine white dust arising from the 
crushing of the ore, and, close to the bat teries, the incessant din 
caused by the stamps emplovea m that operation The com- 
pounds in general, especially those originally made for Cbmese 
labourers are well built, comfortable, and fulfil ei'ery hygiemc 
requncment. Besides the biuldings, tlie compounds include 
wide stretches of veld To enter and remain in the district, 
Kaffirs require a monthly pass for which the employer pay s 2s 
(For details of gold-mining, see Gold ) A railway traverse^ 
the Rand, going westward past Krugersdorp to Klerksdorp and 
thence to Kimberley, and eastward past Springs to Delagoa Bay 
Lrom Sprmgs, 25 m E of Joliannesburg, is obtained much of 
the ooal used in the Rand mines 

ihe mines within tdie municipal atea produce nearly half the 
total gold output of the Transvaal Ihe other industries of 
Johannesburg include brewing, printing and bookbinding, 
timl>er sawing, flour milling, iron and brass founding, brick 
making and the manufacture of tobacco 
Ueedth, Edueatton and Social Conditious — The elevation of 
Johannesburg makes it, despite its nearness to the tropics, a 
healthy place for European habitation Built on open undu- 
lating ground, the town is, however, subject to frequent dust 
storms and to considerable variations in the temperature The 
nights m winter are frosty and snow falls oceasmnally The 
average dav temperature in winter is 53^" F , in summer 75 % 
the average annual rainfall is 28 m The death-rate among white 
mhabitants averages about 17 per tliousand The principal 
causes of death, both among the wlute and coloured mhabitants, 
are diseases of the lungs — ^including miners’ phthisis and pneu- 
monia — diarrhoea, dysentery and enteric The death-ralc 
among young children is very high 

Education is provided in primary and secondary schools 
maintained by the state In the pnmaiy schools education is 
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free but not compulsory The Transvaal university college, 
founded m 1904 as the technical institute (the change of title 
being made m 1906), provides full courses in science, mining, 
engineermg and law In 1906 Alfred Beit {qv) bequeathed 
£200,000 towards the cost of erecting and equipping university 
buildings 

In its social life Johannesburg differs widely from Cape Town 
and Durban The white population is not only far larger but 
more cosmopolitan, less stationary and more dependent on a 
single industry , it has few links with the past, and both city and 
citizens bear the marks of youth The cost of living is much 
higher than in London or New York House rent, provisions, 
clothing, are all very dear, and more than counterbalance the 
lowness of rates The customary unit of expenditure is the 
threepenny-bit or “ tickey ** 

Sanitary and other Services —There is an ample supply of water 
to the town and mines, under a water board representing all the 
Rand municipalities and the mining companies A water- 
borne sewerage system began to be introduced in 1906 Tne 
general illuminant is electricity, and both electrical and gas 
services are owned by the municipality Ihe tramway service, 
opened m 1891, was taken over by the municipality in 1904. 
Up to 1906 the trams were horse-drawn, in that year electric 
cars began running Rickshaws are also a favounte means of 
conveyance The police force is controlled by the government 

Area^ Government and Rateable Value — The city pioper covers 
about 6 sq m The municipal boundary extends in every 
direction some 5 m from Maiket Square, encloses about 82 sq m 
and includes several of the largest mines The local government 
is carried on by an elected municipal council, the franchise 
being restricted to white British subjects (men and women) who 
rent or own property of a certain value In 1908 the rateable 
value of the municipality was £36,466,644, the rale 2 Jd in the £, 
and the town debt £5,500,000 

Population — In 1887 the population was about 3000 By 
the beginning of 1890 it had increased to over 25,000 A census 
taken m July 1896 showed a population within a radius of 
3 m from Market Square of 102,078, of whom 50,907 were 
whites At the census of April 1904 the inhabitants of the city 
proper numbered 99,022, the population within the municipal 
irea being 155,642, of whom 83,363 were whites Of the white 
inhabitants, 35 % were of British origin, 51,629 were males, 
and 31,734 females Of persons aged sixteen or over, the number 
of males was almost double the number of females The coloured 
population included about 7000 British Indians — chiefly small 
traders A municipal census taken in August 1908 gave the 
following result whites 95,162, natives and coloured 78,781, 
Asiatics 6780 — total 180,687 

History — Johannesburg owes its existence to the discovery 
of gold in the Witwatersrand reefs The town, named after 
Johannes Rissik, then surveyor-general of the Transvaal, was 
founded in September 1886, the first buildings being erected on 
the part of the reef where are now the Ferreira and Wemmer 
mines These buildings were found to cover valuable ore, and 
m December foflowing the Boer government marked out the site 
of the city proper, and possession of the plots was given to pur- 
chasers on the 1st of January 1887 The exploitation of the 
mines led to a rapid development of the town durmg the next 
three years The year 1890 was one of great depression 
following the exhaustion of the surface ore, but the provision of 
better machinery and cheaper coal led to a revival m 1891, By 
1892 the leading mines had proved their dividend-eaming capa- 
city, and in 1895 there was a great “ boom in the shares of the 
mining companies The linking of the town to the seaports by 
railways durmg 1892-1895 gave considerable impetus to the gold- 
mining industry Material prosperity was accompanied, how- 
ever, by political, educational and other disadvantages, and the 
desire of the Johannesburgers — most of whom were foreigners 
or Uitlanders ** — to remedy the grievances under which they 
suffered led, in January 1896, to an abortive rising against the 
Boer government (see Transvaal * History) One result of this 
movement was a slight advance in municipal self-government 


Since 1887 i^he management of the town had been entrusted to 
a nominated samtary board, under the chairmanship of the 
mining commissioner appointed by the South African Republic, 
In 1890 elected members had been admitted to this board, but 
at the end of 1897 an elective stadsraad (town council) was 
constituted, though its functions were stnctly limited There 
was a great development m the mining industry during 1897- 
1898 and 1899, the value of the gold extracted in 1898 
exceeding £15,000,000, but the pohtical situation grew worse, 
and in September owing to the immmence of war between 
the Transvaal and Great Britain, the majority of the Uitlanders 
fled from the city Between October 1899, when war broke out, 
and the 31st of May 1900, when the city was taken by the British, 
the Boer government worked certain mines for their own benefit. 
After a period of military administration and of government by a 
nominated town council, an ordinance was passed m June 1903 
providing for elective municipal councils, and m December 
following the first election to the new council took place In 1905 
the town was divided into wards In that year the number of 
municipal voters was 23,338 In 1909 the proportional repre- 
sentation system was adopted in the election of town councillors 

During 1901-1903, while the war was still in progress or but 
recently concluded, the gold output was comparatively slight. 
The difficulty in obtaining sufficient labour for the mines led to 
a successful agitation for the importation of coolies from China 
(see Transvaal History) During 1904-1906 over 50,000 
coolies were brought to the mines, a greatly increased output 
being the result, the value of the gold extracted in 1905 cx( ceding 
£20,000,000 Notwithstanding the increased production of 
gold, Johannesburg during 1905-1907 passed through a period 
of severe commercial depression, the result in part of the un- 
settled political situation In June 1907 the repatriation of the 
Chinese coolies began, it was completed in February 1910 

An excellent compilation, entitled Johannesburg ^tattihes, dealing 
with almost every phase of the city’s life, is issued monthly (since 
Janurry 1905) by the town council See also the Post Office Dtrec 
tory^ Transvaal (Johannesburg, annually), which contains specially 
I>repared maps, and the annual reports of the Johannesburg chamber 
of commerce For the political history of Johannesburg, see the 
bibliography under Transvaal 

JOHANNISBERG, a village of Germany, in the Prussian 
province of Hesse-Nassau, in the Rhemgau, on the right bank 
of the Rhine, 6 m S of Rudesheim by railway The place is 
mainly celebrated for the beautiful Schloss which crowns a hill 
overlooking the Rhine valley, and is surrounded by vineyards 
yielding the famous Johannisberger wine The Schloss, built in 
1757-1759 by the abbots of Fulda on the site of a Benedictine 
monastery founded in 1090, was bestowed, in 1807, by Napoleon 
upon Marshal Kellermann In 1814 it was given by Francis, 
emperor of Austria, to Prince Mettemich, in whose family it 
still remains 

JOHN (Heb Ydhdndn, Yahweh has been gracious,” 

Gr IwctcvT;?, Lat Joannes, Ital Giovanni, Span Juan, Port 
Jo'lfo, Fr Jean, Ger Johannes, Johann [abbr Ham], Gael Ian, 
Pol and Czech Jan, Hung Jdnos), a masculine proper name 
common m all Chnst^an countries, its popularity being due to 
Its having been borne by the ” Beloved Disciple ” of Christ, St 
John the Evangelist, and by the forerunner of Christ, St John the 
Baptist It has been the name of twenty-two popes — the style 
of Popes John XXII and XXIII being due to an error in the 
number assumed by John XXI {q v ) — ^and of many sovereigns, 
princes, &c The order followed in the biographical notices 
below IS as follows (i) the Apostle, (2) the Baptist, (3) popes, 
(4) Roman emperors, (5) kings, John of England first, the rest 
m the alphabetical order of their countries, (6) other sovereign 
princes, (7) non-sovereign princes, (8) saints, (9) theologians, 
chroniclers, &c Those princes who are known by a name in 
addition to John (John Albgjrt, &c ) will be found after the 
article John, Gospel or 

JOHN, THE Apostle, in the Bible, was the son of Zebedee, a 
Galilean fisherman, and Salome It is probable that he was bom 
at Bethsaida, where along with his brother James he followed 
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his father^s occupation The family appears to have been m 
easy circumstances, at least we find that Zebedee employed 
hired servants, and that Salome was among those women who 
contributed to the maintenance of Jesus (Mark i 20, xv 40, 41, 
XVI i) John’s “ call ” to follow our Lord occurred simulta- 
neously with that addressed to his brother, and shortly after 
that addressed to the brothers Andrew and Simon Peter (Mark 1 
19, 20) John speedily took his place among the twelve apostles, 
sharing with James the title of Boanerges (“ sons of thunder,” 
perhaps strictly sons of anger,” t e men readily angered), and 
became a member of that inner circle to which, in addition to 
hib brother, Peter alone belonged (Mark v 37, ix 2, xiv 33) 
John appears throughout the synoptic record as a zealous, fiery 
Jew-Chnstian It is he who indignantly complains to Jesus, 
“ We saw one casting out devils in Thy name, and he followeth 
not us,” and tells Him, “ We forbade him ” for that reason 
(Mark ix 38), and who with his brother, when a Samaritan 
village will not receive Jesus, asks Him, “Wilt thou that we 
command fire to come down from heaven and consume them ? ” 
(Luke IX 54) The book of Acts confirms this tradition After 
the departure of Jesus, John appears as present in Jerusalem 
with Peter and the other apostles (1 13), is next to Peter the 
most prominent among those who bear testimony to the fact of 
the resurrection (111 12-26, iv 13, 19-22), and is sent with Peter 
to Samaria, to confirm the newly converted Chris^^ians there 
(viii 14, 25) St Paul tells us similarly that when, on his second 
visit to Jerusalem, “ James,” the Lord’s brother, “ and Cephas 
and John, who were considered pillars, perceived the grace that 
was given unto me, they gave to me and Barnabas the right 
hand of fellowship, that we should go unto the heathen, and 
they unto the ( ircumcision ” (Gal 11 9) John thus belonged 
m 46-47 to the Jewish-Christian school, but we do not know 
whether to the stricter group of James or to the milder group 
of Peter (ibid 11 11-14) 

The subsecjuent history of the apostle is obscure Poly crates, 
bishop of Ephesus (in Euseb E 111 31 , v 24), attests in 196 
that John “ who lay on the bosom of the Lord rests at Ephesus ” , 
but previously in this very sentence he has declared that “ Philip 
one of the twelve apostles rests in Hierapolis,” although Eusebius 
(doubtless rightly) identifies this Philip not with the apostle but 
with the deacon-evangelist of Acts xxi 8 Polycrates also 
declares that John was a priest wearing the weraXov (gold 
plate) that distinguished the high-pnestly mitre Irenaeus m 
various passages of his wo^'ks, 181-191, holds a similar tradition 
He says that John lived up to the time of Trajan and published ! 
his gospel in Ephesus, and identifies the apostle with John the 
disciple of the Lord, who wrote the Apocalypse under Domitian, 
whom Irenaeus’s teacher Polycarp had known personally and ot 
whom Polycarp had much to tell These traditions are accepted 
and enlarged by later authors, Tertullian adding that John was 
banished to Patmos after he had miraculously survived the 
punishment of immersion in burning oil As it is evident that 
legend was busy with John as early as the time of Poly crates, 
the real worth of these traditions requires to be tested by exami- 
nation of their ultimate source This inquiry has been pressed 
upon scholars since the apostolic authorship of the Apocalypse 
or of the hourth Gospel, or of both these works, has been 
disputed (See John, Gospel of, and Revelation, Book of ) 
The question has not been strictly one between advanced and 
conservative criticism, for the Tubingen school recognized the 
Apocalypse as apostolic, and found in it a confirmation of John’s 
residence in Ephesus On the other hand, Lutzelberger (1840), 
Th Keim {Jesus v Naz , vol 1, 1867), J H Scholten (1872), 
H J Holtzmann (esp in Etnl tn d N T , 3rd ed , 1902), and 
other recent writers, wholly reject the tiadition Jt has had 
able defenders in Steitz (Stud u Knt , 1868), Hilgenfeld (Etnl , 
1875) and Lightfoot (Essays on Supernatural Religion, collected 
1889) W Sanday (CrtHctsm of Fourth Gospel, 1905) makes 
passmg admissions eloquent as to the strength of the negative 
position, whilst amongst Roman Catholic scholars, A Loisy 
(Le 4nie, Ev , 1903) stands with Holtzmann, and Th Calmes 
(Ev selon S Jean, 1904, 1906) and L Duchesne (HtsU anc de 
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VEgl , 1906) exhibit, with papal approbation, the inconclusn e- 
ness of the conservative arguments 

The opponents of the tradition lay weight on the absence of 
positive evidence before the latter part of the 2nd centurv, 
especially in Papias and m the epistles of Ignatius and of 
Irenaeus’s authority. Polycarp They find it necessaiv to 
assume that Irenaeus mistook Polycarp , but this is not a difticult 
task, since already Eusebius (c 310-313) is compelled to point 
out that Papias testifies to two Johns, the Apostle and a 
presbyter, and that Irenaeus is mistaken m identifying those 
two Johns, and m holding that Papias had seen John the 
Apostle (H h 111 39 5, 2) Irenaeus tells us, doubtless 

correctly, that Papias was “ the companion of Poly carp ” this 
fact alone would suffice, given his two mistakes conceinmg 
Papias, to make Irenaeus decide that Pol>carp had seen John 
the Apostle T he chronicler George the Monk (Hamartolus) in 
the 9th century, and an epitonr'e dating from the 7th or 8th 
century but probably based on the Chronicle of Philip of Side 
(c 430), declare, on the authority of the second book of Papias, 
that John the Zebedean was killed by Jews (presumably m 
60-70) Adolf Hamack, Chron d altchr Liit (1897), pp 656 
680), rejects the assertion, but the number of scholars who 
accept it as correct is distinctly on the increase (F v H ) 

JOHN THE BAPTIST, in the Bible, the “ forerunner ” of Jc'^us 
Christ in the Gospel story By his preaching and teaching he 
evidently made a great impression upon his contemporaries 
(cf Josephus, Ani xviii , ^ 5) According to the birth-narrative 
embodied in Luke 1 and 11 , he was born in “ a city of Judah ’ 
in “ the hill country ” (possibly Hebron ^) of priestly parentage 
His father Zacharias was a priest “ of the course of Abijah,” and 
his mother Elizabeth, who was also of priestly descent, was 
related to Mary, the mother of Jesus, whose senior John was by 
SIX months This narrative of the Baptist’s birth seems to 
embody some very primitive features, Hebraic and Palestinian 
in character, and possibly at one lime independent of the 
Christian tradition In the apocryphal gospels John is some- 
times made the subject of special miraculous experiences (e g in 
the Protevangelium Jacobi, ch xxii , where Elizabeth fleeing from 
Herod’s assassins cried “ Mount of God, receive a mother with 
her child,” and suddenly the mountain was divided and recen cd 
her) 

In his 30th year (i^th year of the emperor Tiberius, ? a D 
25-26) John began his public life in the “ wilderness of Judaea,” 
the wild district that lies between the Kedron and the Dead Sen, 
and particularly m the neighbourhood of the Jordan, where 
multitudes were attracted by his eloquence The cential theme 
of his preaching was, according to the Synoptic Gospels, the 
nearness of the coming of the Messianic kingdom, and the 
consequent urgency for preparation by repentance John was 
evidently convinced that he himself had received the divine 
commission to bring to a close and complete the prophetic 
period, by inaugurating the Messianic age He identified him- 
self with the “ voice ” of Isa xl 3 Noteworthy features of his 
preaching were its original and prophetic character, and its high 
ethical tone, as shown e ^ in its anti-Pharisaic denunciation of 
trust in mere racial privilege (Matt 111 9) Herein also Juj , 
probably, the true import of the baptism which he administered 
to those who accepted his message and confessed their sins It 
was an act symbolizing moral purification (cf Lzek xxxvi 25, 
Zech xiii i) by way of preparation for the coming “ kingdom 
of heaven,” and implied that the Jew so baptized no longer 
rested in his privileged position as a child of Abraham John’s 
appearance, costume and habits of life, together with the tone 
of his preaching, all suggest the prophetic character He was 
popularly regarded as a prophet, more especially as a second 
Elijah His preaching awoke a great popular response, particu- 
larly among the masses of the people, “ the people of the land ” 
He bad disciples who fasted (Mark u 18, &c ), who visited him 

^ There is no reason to support that Jutta is intended by their^Ais 
*IoiJ5o of Luke 1 39 the tradition which makes 'Am Karim, near 
Jerusalem, the birthplace of the Baptist only dates from the crusad 
mg period 
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regularly m prison ’(Matt xi 2, xiv. la), and to w^omiie taught 
special forms of prayer (Lul^ v 35, kl i) Some of these 
afterwards became followers of Ctest (John 1 37). John’s 
aotmty indeed had f arireachmg effects it profoundly iinftucnced 
the Messianic movement depicted m the Gospels. The preachmg 
of Jesus shows traces of this, and the .Fourth Gospel :(as well as 
the Synoptists) displays a marked interest in connecting the 
Johannine moveanent with the begmnmgs of Christiamty The 
fact that after the lapse of a quarter of a century th^e were 
Christian « in Ephesus who accepted John’s baptism (Acts xvui 
25, xisc. 3) IS highly significant This Miftuence also persisted 
m later times Christ’s estimate of Jolin (Matt xa 7 seq,) was 
a very high one He also pomtediv alludes to John’s work and 
the people’s relation to iit, m many sayings and parables (some- 
tiiTKs in a tone of uony) The duration of John’s mimstry 
cannot be ctetermmed with ceitamty it terminated m his 
imprisonment in the fortress of Machaerus, to which he had been 
committed by Herod Antipas, whose mcestuous marriage with 
Hcrodias the Baptist had sternly rebuked His *execution 
cannot with safety be placed later than a d 28 

In the church calendar this event is commemorated on the 
29th of August According to tradition he was buried at 
Samaria (Theodoret, H F 111 3) (G H Bo ) 

JOHN L, pope from *523 to 526, was a Tuscan by birth, and 
was consecrated pope on the death of Hormisclas In 525 lie 
was sent by 1 heodonc at the head of an embassy to Constanti- 
nople to obtam from the emperor Justin toleration foi the 
Arians, but he succeeded so imperfectly m his mission that 
Theodonc on his return, suspecting that he had acted only half- 
heartedly, threw hun into pnson, where he shortly afterwards 
died, Fehx IV succeeding him He was enrolled among the 
mart37TR, his day being May 27 

JOHN pope from 533 to 535, also named Mercurius, w^as 
elevated to the papal chau* on the death of Boniface II During 
his pontificate a decree against simony was engraven on marble 
and plac ed before the altar of St Peter s At the instance of the 
emperor Justmian he adopted the proposition units de Trmttaie 
passus est tn came as a test of the orthodoxy of certain Scythiar 
monks accused of Nestorian tendenc les He was succeeded by 
Agapietus I 

JOHN III , pope from 561 to 574, successor to Pclagius, was 
descended from a noble Roman family He is said to have been 
successful m preventing an invasion of Italy by Use recall of the 
deposed exarch Narses, but the Lombards still continued tlieir 
incursions, and, especially during the pontificate of his successor 
Benedict I^ inflicted great miseries on the province 

JOHN IV , pope from 640 to 642, was a Dalmatian by birth, 
and succeeded Severinus after the papal chair had been vacant 
four months While he adhered to the repudiation of the 
Mono theli tic doctnne by Severinus, he endeavoured to explain 
away the connexion of Hononus I with the heresy His 
successor was Theodorus I 

JOHN V,,|Jope from 685 to 686, was a Syrian by birth, and on 
account of ins knowledge of Greek had in 680 been named papal 
legate to the sixth ecumenical council at Constantinople He 
was Uie successor of Benedict II , and after a pontificate of 
little more than a year, passed chiefly in bed, was foHowed by 
Conan 

JOHN VL, pope from 701 to 70s, was a native of Greece, and 
succeeded to the papal chair two months after the death of 
Sergius I He assisiied the exarch 1 heophylact, who had been 
sent into Italy by the emperor Justinian II , and prevented him 
from using violence agamst the RomaDs Partly by persuasion 
and partly by means of a bribe, John succeeded in mducing 
Gisulf, didce of Benevento, to withdraw from the temtories erf 
the empire 

JOHN VIL, pope from 705 to 707, successor of John VI , was 
also of Greek nationahty. He seems to have acceded to the 
request of the emperor Justinian II that he should give his 
sanction to the decrees of the Qumisext or Trullan coiuncil of 
692 There are several monuments of John in the church of 
St Maria Antiqua at the foot of the Palatine hill, others were 


Ainaeafly m the chapel of tlie Virgm, budt by him in the basilica 
of St P^er, He was succeeded by Sisinnius. 

JOHN pope from 872 to 882, successor exf Adnan IL, 
was a Roman by birth Hb chief am dunng his pontificate 
was to defend the Roman state and the authority bf the Holy 
See at Rome fnam the Sacacens, and from the nascent feudalisoi 
which was represented oirtside by the duaUces of Spoleto and the 
marquises of Tuscany and withm T:^ a party of Roman inobles 
Events, however, were so fateOly *oppos^ tto ins designs that no 
sooner did one of his schemes begin to realize itself m fact than 
It was shattered by an unlooked-for cliance. To ohEtam an 
anfluential alliance agamat jhis enemies, he ugareed ra 875, after 
death had deprived him of his natural protector, the emperor 
Louis II , to bestow the imperial crown on Charles the Bald , but 
that manaudh was too much occupied in France to grant him 
much effectual aid, and about the time of the death of Lhairles 
he found it necpssaiy to come to terms with the .'Saracens, who 
were only prevented from entering Rome by the promise of an 
annual tcrimiite Carloman, tlie opponent of Charles’-s son Ixiuis, 
soon after invaded northern Italy, and, sccunng the support of 
the bishops and counts, demanded from the pope the nnpemal 
crown John attempted to temporize, but Lambert, duke of 
Spoleto, a partisan of Caarlmman, -wiiom sickness had recalled to 
(jermany, entered (Rome in 878 with an ovorwhelmmg force, 
and for thirty days virtually held John a prisoner m St Peter’s 
Lambert was, however, unsuccessful m winmng any concession 
from the pope, who after his withdrawal carried out a previous 
purpose of going to P'ranoe There he presided at the council 
of Troyes, which promulgated a ban of excomimunrcation agamst 
the supporters of Carloman— rnmongst others Adalbert of 
Tuscany, Lambert of Spoleto, and Lormosus, bishop of Porto 
who was afterwards devated to the papal chair In 879 John 
returned to Italy accompanied by Baso, duke of Provence, 
whom he adopted as his son, and made an unsuccessful attempt 
to get recognized as king of Italy In the same year he was 
compelled to give a promube of has sanction to the claims of 
Charles the Fat, \/ho received from him the imperial crown in 
88x Before this, m order to secure the aid of the Greek onperor 
agamst the Saracens, he had agieed to sanction the restoration 
ot Photius to the see of C onstantinople, and load withdrawn his 
consent on finding that he reaped from the concession no 
substantial benefit Charles the Fat, partly from unwillmgness, 
partly from natural inability, gave him also no effectual aid, and 
the last years of John VIII were spent chiefly in hurling vam 
anathemas agamst his various political enemies. Aocordmg to 
the aimalibt of Fulda, he was murdered by members of bis 
household His successor was Marinus 

JOHN IX., pope from 898 to 900, not only confirmed the 
judgment of his piedccessor Theodore II m granting Christian 
burial to Formosus, but at a 'ooimcfl held at Ravenna decreed 
that the records of the synod which had condemned him should 
be burned Finding, however, that it was advisable to cement 
the ties between the empire and the papacy, John gave unhesi- 
tating support to Lambert in prefeience to ArnuK, amd also 
induced the council to determine that henceforth the consecra- 
tion of the popes should take place only m the presence of the 
impcnal legates The sudden death of Lambert shattered 
the hopes which this alliance seemed to promise John was 
succeeded by Benedict IV 

JOHN X , pope from 914 to 928, was deacon at BoJqgna when 
he attracted the attention of Theodora, the wife of Theophykcl:, 
the most powerful noble m Rome, through whose influence he was 
elevated first to the see of Bologna and then to the arc hbi^opric 
of Ravenna In direct opposition to a decree of council, he w«s 
also at the in^igation of Theodom promoted to the papal chaair 
as the successor of Lando Like John IX he endeavoured to 
secure himsdf against his temporal enemies through a dose 
alhance wifh Theophylact and^benc, marquis of Camenno, 
then governor of the duohy of Spoleto In December 915 fee 
granted the imperial crown to Bca'engar, and with the assistance 
of the forces of all the pnnces of the Italian peninsala be took 
the field in person agamst the Saracens^ over whom he gained a 
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great victory on the banks ot the Gangltano The defeuft and 
death of Berengar through the combination of the italian princes^ 
again frustrated the hopes ■of a united Italy, and aftor witnessing 
several years of janarchy and oonfwsidn John perished throng 
the intrigues of Marosia, daughter oi Tiieodora Mis successor 
was Leo VI 

JOEN KI f pope from 931 to ^935, was the son of Alarozia and 
the treputed son of Sergius ill Ihrough the influence of his 
mother he was chosen to succeed Stephen VII ^ the early age 
of twenty -one He was the mere exponent of the purposes of 
his mother, until her son Alberic succeeded in 933 in o\^r- 
throwmg their authtarity The pope v,as kept a virtual pnsonei 
m the Latoron, where he is said to have died m 935, m which 
year Leo VII was consecrated his successor 

JOHN XIL, pope ftom 955 to 964, was the son of Albenc, 
wtioin he succeeded as patrician of Rome in 954, being then only 
sixJteen years 'Of age His original name \/as Octavian, but 
when he assumed the papal tiara as successor to Agapetus II , he 
adopted the apostolic name of John, the first example, it is said, 
oi the custom of altering the surname in connexion with elevation 
to the papal chair Asia temporal ruler Jolm uas devoid of the 
vigour and firmness of his father, and his union of the papal 
office — which through his scandalous private hfe he made a by- 
word of reproach — ^with his civil dignities proved a source of 
weakness rather than of strength In order to protect himself 
against the intrigues m Rome and the power of Berengar II of 
Italy, he called to his aid Otto the Great of Germany, to whom 
he granted the imperial crown m 962 Even before Otto left 
Rome the pope had, however, repented of his recognition of a 
power which threatened altogether to overshadow Ivs authority, 
and had begun to conspire against the new emperor His 
intrigues were discovered by Otto, who, after he had defeated 
and taken prisoner Berengar, relumed to Rome and summoned 
a council which deposed John, who was in hiding in the moun- 
tains of Campania, and eluted Leu VIII m his stead An 
attempt at an msurrcchoii was made by the inhabitants of 
Rome even before Otto left the city, and on his departure John 
’•etumed at the head of a formidable company of friends and 
retainers ind caused Leo to seek safety m immediate flight 
Otto dete^mmed to make an effort in support of Leo, but before 
he reached the cit> John had died, in what manner is uncertain, 
and Benedict V had niountod the papal chair 

JOHN xm , pope from 965 to 972, was descended from a 
noble Roman family, and at the time of bis election as successor 
to Leo VIH was bishop of Narni He had been somewhat 
inconsistent m his relations with his predecessor Leo, but his 
election was confirmed by the emperor Otto, and lus submissi\e 
attitude towards the imperial power was so distasteful to the 
Romans that they expelled him from the city On account of 
the threatenmg procedure of Otto, they pernutted him shortly 
afterwards to return, upon vhich, w'lth the sanction of Otto, he 
took savage vengeance on those who had formerly opposed him 
Shortly after holding a council along with the emperor at 
Ravenna in 967, he gave the imperial crown to Otto II at 
Rome m assurance of his succession to his father, and m 972 he 
also crowned Theophano as empress immediately before her ' 
marriage On his death m the same year he was followed by 
Benedict VI 

JOHN XIV., pope from 983 to 984, successor to Benedict VII , 
was born at Pavia, and before his elevation to the papal cliair 
was imperial chancellor of Otto 11 Otto died shortly after his 
election, when Boniface VII , on the strength of the popular 
feeling agarast the new pope, returned fiom Constantinople and 
placed John in prison, where he died either by starvation or 
possem I 

J(JHN XV., pope ft -wn 985 to 996, generally recognized as the 
succeSBor -of Boniface VII , the pope John who was said to have I 
ruled for icfwc months after John XIV , being now omitted by 
the best authorities John XV was the son of Leo, a Roman 
presbyter At the time he mounted the papal chair Crescentius 
was patrician of Rome, but, although his mfluence was on this 
account very much hampered, the presence of the empress 


Theophano in Rome from -989 to 991 restrained also the ambilion 
of Crescentiub On her departurr the pope, whose venality 
and nepotism had made him very unpopui^ with the citizens, 
died of fever before the airmval of Otto Hi , who elevated 3ms 
own kinsman Bruno to the papal dignity under the name orf 
Gregory V 

JOHN XVI , pope or anttpope from 997 to 998, was a Calabrian 
Greek by birth, and a favourite of the empress Theophano, from 
whom he had received the bishopnc of Placentuu His ongmal 
name was Philagathus In 995 he was sent by Otto 111 on an 
embassy 1» Constantinople to negotiate a marriage with a Greek 
princess. On his way back he eitlier accidentally or at the 
special request of Crescentius visited Rome. A little before 
tins Gregory V., at the end of 996, had been compelltxi to flee 
from the uty, and the wily and ambitious Greek had now no 
scruple in accepting the papal toara from the hands of Crescentius 
The arrival of Otto at Rome in the spring of 998 put a sudden 
end to the tcacherous compact John sought safety in flight, 
but was discovered in his place of hiding and brought back to 
Rome, where after endunng cruel and ignomimous tortures he 
was rmmured in a dungeon 

JOHN XVII., whose original name was bicco, succeeded 
Silvester II as pope in June 1003, but died less than five months 
afterwards 

JOHN XVllI , pope from 1003 to 1009, was, during his whole 
pontifleate, the mere cTeature of the patrician Jolin Crescentius, 
and ultimately he alxhcatcd and retired to a monastery, here 
he died shortly afterwards His successor was Sergius IV 

JOHN XIX., pope from 1024 to 1033, succeeded his brother 
Benedict VIII , both being members of the powerful house of 
Tusciiilum He merely took orders to enable him to ascend the 
papal chair, having previously been a consul and senator Me 
displ&yed his freedom from ecclesmstic-al prejudices, if also his 
utter ignorance of ecclesiastic al history, by agreeing, on the pay- 
ment of a large bribe, to grant to the patriarch of Constantinople 
the title of an ecumenical bishop, but the general indignation 
which the proposal excited throughout the chuich compelled 
him almost immediately to withdraw from his agreement On 
the death of the emperor Henry II m 1024 he gave his support 
to Conrad Jl, who along with lus consent was crowned with 
great pomp at St Feter’s in Easter of 1027 John dud m 1033, 
m the full possession of his dignities A sue u'ssor was found lor 
him in his nephew Benedict IX , a boy of only twelve years olf age 

(L D 

JOHN XXI (Pedro Giuliano-Rcbulo), pope from the 8th of 
September 1276 to the 2Cfth of May 1277 (should be named 
John XX ♦ but there is an error in the reckoning through the 
insertion of in antipopc), a native of Portugal, educated for the 
church, became archdeacon and then archbishop of Braga, and 
so ingratiated himself with Gregory X at the council of Lyons 
(i'’74) that he was taken to Rome as cardinal-bishop of I rascati, 
and succeeded Gregory after an interregniun of twenty days 
As pope be ccm ommimicatcd Alphonso III of Portugal for 
interfering with episcopal elections and sent legates to the 
Great Klian He was devoted to secular si lence, and his small 
affection for the monks awakened the distrust of a large portion 
'of the clergy His life was brought to a premature close tJirough 
the lall of the roof m the palace he had built at Viterbo His 
successor was Nicholas III 

John XXI has been identified since the 14th century, most 
probably correctly, with Petrus Hispanus, a celebrated Portu- 
guese physician and philosopher, author of ocvcral medical 
works — notably the curious Ltber de octdo, trans into German 
and V cll edited by A M Berger (Munich, 1^9), and of a papular 
textbook in logic, the Sutmnulae logic ales John XX f is 
constantly referred to as a magician by ignorant chroniclers. 

See 7 os Regtsires de Gfigotre X ef Jean XXI , published by 
J GuiraudandF Qai,i\ttr m Bihhotkique des Scales fremc^atses d’ Ath^es 
et de Rome (Pans, 1898) , A Potlliasl, Regesta pwitif Homan , vol z 
(Berlin, 1^75), F Grcgorovius, Rome in the middle Ages^ vol v, 
trans bv Mrs G W Hamilton (London, 1900-1902) , R Stapper, Papst 
Johann XXI (MunSter, 1898) , ] T KbhlQT, VoUst&ncUge Nachncht 
von Papst Johann XXI (GOttingen, 1760) (C H Ha ) 
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JOHN XXIL, pope from 1316 to 1334, was bom at Cahors, 
France, in 1249 His original name was Jacques Du^se, and he 
came either of a family of petty nobility or else of well-to-do 
middle-class parents, and was not, as has been popularly 
supposed, the son of a shoemaker. He began his education 
with the Dominicans at Cahors, subsequently studied law at 
Montpellier, and law and medicine m Pans, and finally taught 
at Cahois and Toulouse At Toulouse he became intimate with 
the bishop Louis, son of Charles II , king of Naples In 1300 he 
was elevated to the episcopal see of Fr^jus by Pope Boniface 
VIII at the mstance of the king of Naples, and m 1308 was 
made chancellor of Naples by Charles, retaining this office under 
Charles’s successor, Robert of Anjou In 1310 Pope Clement V 
summoned Jacques to Avignon and instructed him to advise 
upon the affair of the Templars and also upon the question of 
condemning the memory of Boniface VIII Jacques decided 
on the legality of suppressing the order of the Templars, holding 
that the pope would be serving the best interests of the church 
by pronouncmg its suppression, but he rejected the condemnation 
of Boniface as a sacrilegious affront to the chun h and a mon- 
strous abuse of the lay power On the 23rd of December 1312 
Clement appointed him cardinal-bishop of Porto, and it was 
while cardinal of Porto that he was elected pope, on the 7th of 
August 1316 Clement had died in April 1314, but the cardinals 
assembled at Carpentras were unable to agree as to his successor 
As the two-thirdb majority requisite for an election could not 
be obtained, the cardinals separated, and it was not until the 
28th of June 1316 that they reassembled in the cloister of the 
Dominicans at Lyons, and then only in deference to the pressure 
exerted upon them by Philip V of France After deliberating 
for more than a month they elected Robert of Anjou’s candidate, 
Jacques Du^se, who was crowned on the 5th of September, and 
on the 2nd of October arrived at Avignon, where he remained 
for the rest of his life 

More jurist than theologian, John defended the rights of the 
papacy with rigorous zeal and as rigorous logic For the 
restoration of the papacy to its old independence, which had 
been so gravely compromised under his immediate predecessors, 
and for the execution of the vast enterprises which the papacy 
deemed useful for its prestige and for Christendom, considerable 
sums were required, and to raise the necessary money John 
burdened Christian Europe with new taxes and a complicated 
fiscal system, which was fraught with serious consequences 
For his personal use, however, he retained but a very small , 
fraction of the sums thus acquired, and at his death his private 1 
fortune amounted to scarce a million florins The essentially 
practical character of his administration has led many historians 
to tax him with avarice, but later reseaich on the fiscal system 
of the papacy of the period, particularly the joint work of Samaran 
and Mollat, enables us very sensibly to modify the severe judg- 
ment passed on John by Gregorovius and others 

John’s pontificate was continually disturbed by his conflict 
with Louis of Bavana and by the theological revolt of the 
Spiritual Franciscans In October 1314 Louis of Bavaria and 
Frederick of Austria had each been elected German king by the 
divided electors Louis was gradually recognized by the whole 
of Germany, especially after his victory at Muhldorf (1322), and 
gained numerous adherents in Italy, where he supported the 
Visconti, who had been condemned as heretics by the pope 
John affected to ignore the successes of Louis, and on the 8th 
of October 1323 forbade his lecogmtion as king of the Romans 
After demanding a respite, Louis abruptly appealed at Nurem- 
berg from the future sentence of the pope to a general council 
(December 8, 1323) The conflict then assumed a grave 
doctrinal character The doctnne of the rights of the lay 
monarchy sustained by Occam and John of Pans, by Marsilius 
of Padua^ John of Jandun and Leopold of Bamberg, was affirmed 
by the jurists and theologians, penetrated into the parlements 
and the universities, and was combated by the upholders of 
papal absolutism, such as Alvaro Pelayo and Alonzo Trionfo 
Excommunicated on the 21st of March 1324, Louis retorted by 
appealing for a second time to a general council, which was held 


on the 22nd of May 1324, and accused John of being an enemy 
to the peace and the law, stigmatizing him as a heretic on the 
ground that he opposed the principle of evangehcal poverty as 
professed by the strict Franciscans From this moment Louis 
appeared in the character of the natural ally and even the 
protector of the Spirituals against the persecution of the pope 
On the nth of July 1324 the pope laid under an interdict the 
places where Louis or his adherents resided, but this bull had 
no effect m Germany Equally futile was John’s declaration 
(April 3, 1327) that Louis had forfeited his crown and abetted 
heresy by granting protection to Marsilius of Padua Having 
reconciled himself with Fredeiick of Austria, Louis penetrated 
into Italy and seized Rome on the 7th of January 1328, with 
the help of the Roman Ghibellines led by Sciarra Colonna After 
mstalhng himself m the Vatican, Louis got himself crowned by 
the deputies of the Roman people, instituted proceedings for 
the deposition of John, whom the Roman people, displeased by 
the spectacle of the papacy abandoning Rome, declared to have 
forfeited the pontificate (April 18, 1328), and finally caused 
a Minorite friar, Pietro Rainalucci da Corvara, to be elected 
pope under the name of Nicholas V John preached a platonic 
crusade against Louis, who burned the pope’s effigy at Pisa and 
in Amelia Soon, however, Louis felt his power waning, and 
quitted Rome and Italy (1329) Incapable of independent 
i action, the antipope was abandoned by the Romans and handed 
over to John, who forced him to make a solemn submission 
with a halter round his neck (August 15, 1330) Nicholas was 
condemned to perpetual imprisonment, and died in obscurity 
at Avignon , while the Roman people submitted to King Robert, 
who governed the church through his vicars In 1317, in execu- 
tion of a bull of Clement V , the royal vicariate m Italy had been 
conferred by John on Robert of Anjou, and this appointment 
was renewed in 1322 and 1324, with threats of excommunication 
against any one who should seize the vicariate of Italy without 
the authorization of the pope One of John’s last acts was 
his decision to separate Italy from the Empire, but this bull was 
of no avail and fell into oblivion After his death, however, the 
interdict was not removed from Germany, and the resistance 0^ 
Louis and his theologians continued 

A violent manifestation of this resistance took place in 
connexion with the accusation of heresy brought against the 
pope On the third Sunday in Advent 1 329, and afterwards in 
public consistory, John had preached that the souls of those 
who have died m a state of grace go into Abraham’s bosom, 
sub altan Det, and do not enjoy the beatific vision (vtsto facte ad 
factent) of the Lord until after the Last Judgment and the 
Resurrection, and he had even instructed a Minorite friar, 
Gauthier of Dijon, to collect the passages in the Fathers which 
were in favour of this doctrine On the 27th of December 1331 
a Dominican, Thomas of England, preached against this doctrine 
at Avignon itself and was thrown into prison When news of 
this affair had reached Pans, the pope sent the general of the 
Minorites, Gerard Odoms, accompanied by a Dominican, to 
sustain his doctrine in that city, but King Philip VI , perhaps at 
the instigation of the refugee Spirituals in Pans, referred the 
question to the faculty of theology, which, on the 2nd of January 
1333, declared that the souls of the blessed were elevated to the 
beatific vision immediately after death , the faculty, nevertheless, 
were of opinion that the pope should have propounded his 
erroneous doctrine only reettando” and not “ determinando, 
asserendOy seu ettam optnando ” The king notified this decision 
to the pope, who assembled his consistory in November 1333, 
and gave a haughty reply The theologians in Louis’s following 
who were opposed to papal absolutism already spoke of ‘‘ the 
new heretic, Jacques de Cahors,” and reiterated with increasing 
insistency their demands for the convocation of a general 
council to try the pope John appears to have retracted shortly 
before his death, which occurreji on the 4th of December 1334 ^ 

* On the 29th of January 1336 Pope Benedict XII pronounced a 
long judgment on this point of doctnne, a judgment which he de 
dared had been mcluded by John in a bull which death had prevented 
him from sealmg 
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John had kindled very keen animosity, not only among the 
upholders of the independence of the lay power, but also among 
the upholders of absolute religious poverty, the exalted Francis- 
cans. Clement V , at the council of Vienne, had attempted to 
bring back the Spirituals to the common rule by concessions, 
John, on the other hand, in the bull Quorundam cxtgti (Apiil 
13, 1317), adopted an uncompromising and absolute attitude, 
and by the bull Glortosam ecclestam (January 23, 1318) con 
demned the pretests which had been raised against the bull 
Quorundam by a group of seventy-four Spirituals and conveyed 
to Avignon by the monk Bernaid D 61 icieux Shortly afterwards 
four Spirituals were burned at Marseilles These were imme- 
diately hailed as martyrs, and in the eyes of the exalted 
Franciscans at Naples and in Sicily and the south of France the 
pope was regarded as antichrist In the bull Sancta Rorrana 
et untversa ecclesia (December 28, 1318) John definitively 
excommunicated them and condemned their principal book, 
the PosUl (commentary) on the Apocalypse (February 8, 
1326) The bull Quta nonnunquam (March 26, 1322) defined 
the derogations from the rule punished by the pope, and the 
bull Cum inter nonnuUo^ (November 12, 1323) condemned the 
proposition which had been admitted at the general chapter of 
the Franciscans held at Perugia in 1322, according to which 
Christ and the Apostles were represented as possessing no 
property, either personal or common The minister general, 
Michael of Cesena, though opposed to the exaggerations of the 
Spirituals, joined with them in protesting against the condemna- 
tion of the fundamental principle of evangelical povert), and 
the agitation gradually gained ground I he pope, by the bull 
Quia quorundam (November 10, 1324), cited Michael to appear 
at Avignon at the same time as Occam and Bonagratia 
All three fled to the court of I ouis of Bavaria (May 26, 1328), 
while the majority of the Franciscans made submission and 
elected a general entirely devoted to the pope But the resist- 
ance, aided by Louis and merged as it now was m the cause 
sustained by Marsihus of Padua and John of Jandun, became 
daily bolder Treatises on povcrt> appealed on every side, the 
party of Occam clamoured with increasing imperiousness for the 
condemnation of John by a general council, and the Spirituals, 
confounded in the persecution with the Beghards and with 
Fraticelli of every description, maintained themselves in the 
south of France in spite of the reign of terror instituted m that 
region by the Inquisition 

Sec M Souchon^ Die Pabstwahlen von Dontfaz VIII bis Urban VI 
(Brunswick, 1888) , Abb6 Albe, Autou* de Jean XXII (Rome, 1904) , 
K Muller, Der Kampf Ludwigs des Bayern nut der C urie (Tubingen, 
1879 seq L W Preger, " Mdmoires sur la luttc entrejean XXII el 
Loins de Havidre " in Abhandl des bayr AKad , hist sec , xv , xvi , 
XV 11 , S Riezlcr, Die litterar Widersachet der Papste zur Zeit Ludwtgs 
des Baters (Leipzig, 1874), F Ehrlc, “Die Spintualen “ m Archiv 
filr Litteratur-und hnchenge^chichte des Mittclalters (vols i and 11), 
C Samaran and G MollaL La fiscahi^ pontipcale en Lrance au xtv* 
siecle (Pans, 1905) , A Coulon and G Mollat, Lettres secretes et 
curiales de Jean XXII se rapportant d la France (Pans, 1899, 
seq) (PA) 

JOHN XXIII (Baldassare Cossa), pope, or rather antipopc 
from 1410 to 1415, was born of a good Neapolitan family, and 
began by leading the life of a corsair before entering the service 
of the Church under the pontificate of Boniface IX His 
abilities, which were mainly of an administrative and military 
order, were soon rewaided by the cardinal’s hat and the legation 
of Bologna On the 29th of June 1408 he and seven of his 
colleagues broke away from Gregory XII , and together with six 
cardinals of the nbeclience of Avignon, who had in like manner 
separated from Benedict XIII , they agreed to aim at the assem- 
bling of a general council, setting aside the two nval pontiffs, 
an expedient which they considered would put an end to the 
great schism of the Western Church, but which resulted m the 
election of yet a third pope This act was none the less decisive 
for Baldassare Cossa’s future Alexander V , the first pope 
elected at Pisa, was not perhaps, as has been maintained, merely 
a man of straw put forward bv the ambitious carclinal of 
Bologna, but he reigned only ten months, and on his death, 
which happened rather suddenly on the 4th of May 1410, 


Baldassare Cossa succeeded him \V hether the latter had bought 
his electors by money and promises, or owed his success to his 
dommant position in Bologna, and to the support of Florence 
and of Louis II of Anjou, he seems to have received the unani- 
mous vote of all the seventeen cardinals gathered together at 
Bologna (May 17) He took the name of John XXill , and 
Frame, England, and part of Italy and Germany recognized him 
as head of the Catholic church 

Ihe struggle in which he and Louis II of Anjou engaged with 
I^dislaus of Durazzo, king of Sicily, and Gregor)^ XII ’s chief 
protector in Italy, at first went m John’s favour After the 
brilliant victory of Roccasecca (May 19, 1411) he had the 
satisfaction of dragging the standards of Pope Gregory and King 
Ladislaus through the streets of Rome But the dispersion of 
Louis of Anjou’s troops and his carelessness, together with the lack 
of su( cess which attended the preaching of a crusade in Germany, 
h ranee and England, finally decided John XXIII to abandon 
the French claimant to the throne of Sicily, he recognized 
Ladislaus, his former enemy, as king of Naples, and Ladislaus 
did not fail to salute John XXIII as pope, abandoning Gregor)^ 
XII (June 15, 1412) This was a fatal step John XXlll 
was trusting in a dishonest and insatiable prince, he would Imv c 
acted more wisely in remaining the ally of the weak but loyal 
Louis of Anjou How ever, it seemed desirable that the reforms 
announced by the council of Pisa, which the popes set up by 
this synod seemed m no hurry to carry into effect, should 
be further discussed m the new council which it had been 
agreed should be summoned about the spring of 1412 But 
John was anxious that this council should be held m Rome, 
a city where he alone was master, the few prelates and ambassa- 
dors who very slowly gathered there held only a small number 
of sessions, in which John again condemned the writings of 
Wycliffe John was attacked by the representatives of the 
various nations and reprimanded even for his private conduct, 
but endeavoured to extricate himself from this uncomfortable 
position by gratifying their desires, if not by reforming abuses 
It IS, howev^er, only fair to add that he took vaiious half- 
measures and gave many promises which, if they had been put 
into execution, would have confirmed or completed the reforms 
inaugurated at Pisa But on the 3rd of March 1413 John ad- 
journed the council of Rome till December, without even fixing 
the place where the next session should be held It was held 
at Constance m Germany, and John could only have resigned 
himself to accepting such on uncertain meeting-place because 
he was forced by distress, isolation and fear co turn towards 
the head of the empire Less than a year aftei the treaty con- 
cluded with Ladislaus of Durazzo, the latter forced his way into 
Rome (June 8, 1413), which he sacked, expelling John, to whom 
even the Florentmes did not dare to throw open their gates 
for fear of the king of Sicily Signmund, king of the Romans, 
not only extorted, it is said, a sum of 50,000 florins from the 
pontiff m his extremity, but insisted upon his summoning the 
council at Constance (December 9) It was in vain that, 
on the death of Ladislaus, which took place unexpectedly 
(August 6, 1414), John was inspired with the idea of breaking 
his compact with Sigismund and returning to Rome, at the 
same time appealing to Louis of Anjou It was too late The 
cardinals forced him towards Germany by the most direct 
road, w ithout allowing him to go by way of Avignon as he had 
projected, in order to make plans w ith the princes of France 

On the 5th of November 1414 John opened the council of 
Constance, where, on Christmas Dav, he received the homage ot 
the head of the empire, but where his lack of prestige, the defec- 
tion of his allies, the fury of his adversaries, and the general 
sense of the necessity for union soon show eel only too clearly 
how small was the chance of his retaining the tiara He had to 
take a solemn oath to abdicate if his two rivals would do the 
same, and this concession, which was not very sincere, gamed 
him for the last time the honour of seeing Sigismund prostrate at 
his feet (March 2, 141s) But on the night of the 2oth~2ist 
of March, having donned the garments of a layman, with a 
cross-bow slung at his side, he succeeded in mak ng his escape 
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from' Constance, accompanied only by a single servant, and took 
refuge first m the castle ot bchadhausen, then latfaat oi Laufen- 
borg, then at Freiburg un Breisgau, and finally at Bmsach, 
whence he hoped to^ reach Alsace, and doubtlesa ultimately' 
Avignon, under the protection of an escort sent by the duke 
of Burgundy The news the pope’s escape was received at 
( onstance wrth an extraordinary outburst of rage, and led to the 
subve’-sive decrees of the 4th and 5th sessions, which proclaimed 
the supenonty of the council over the pope Duke Predenck of 
Austria had hitherto sheltered Johit’s flight, but, laid under 
the ban of the empire, attacked by powerflil armies, and feelmg 
that he was courting luin, ht preferred to give up the pontifi 
who had trusted to him John was brought back to Breiburg 
(April 27), and there m vain attempted to appease the 
wrath which he had aroused by more or less vague promises 
of resignation His trial, however, was already beginning 
1 he three cardmak whom he charged with his defence hastily 
declined this compromising task Seventy-four charges were 
drawn up, only twenty of which were set aside after the wit- 
nesses had been heard The accusation of having poisoned 
Alexander V and his doctor at Bologna was not raamtamed 
But enough deeds of immorality, tyranny, ambition and simony 
were found proved to justify the severest judgment He was 
suspended from his functions as pope on the 14th of May 141 5> 
and deposed on the following 29th of May 

However irregular this sentence may have been from the 
canonical point of view (for the accusers do not seem to have 
actually proved the crime of heresy, which was necessary, 
according to most scholars of the period, to justify the deposi 
tion of a sovereign pontiff), tlie condemned pope waij not long 
in confimimg it Baldassare Cossa, now as humble and re- 
signed as he had before bc*€ii energetic and tenacious, on hia 
transference to the castle of Rudolfzell admitted the wrong which 
he had done by his flight, refused to brmg foarward anything in 
bis defence, acquiesced cntuely m the judgment of the council 
which he declared to be infallible, and finally, as an extreme 
precaution, ratified motu propno the sentence of deposition, 
declanng that he freely and wilhngly renounced any rights 
which he might still have in the papacy Ihiv fact has subse- 
fjuently been often quoted against those who have appealed to 
the G\ ents of 1415 to maintain that a council can depose a pope 
who IS scandaUzatar ecclestae 

Cossa kept his word never to appeal against the sentence which 
stripped him of the pontificate He was held prisoner for three 
years m Germany, but in the end bought his hberty from the 
count palatine He used this hberty only to go to Florence, 
in 1419, and throw himself on the mercy of the kgitimate pope 
Martin V, appointed him cardinal-bishop of Tusculum, a dignity 
which Cossa only enjoyed lor a few months He died on the 
22nd of December 1419, and aH visitors to the Baptistery at 
hlorence may admire, under its high baJdacchmo, the sombre 
figure sculptured by Donatello of the dethroned pontiff, who had 
at least the merit of bowing his head under his chastisement, and 
of contributing by his passive resignation to the extmction of the 
senes of popes which sprang from the counal of Pisa (N V ) 

JOHN I (92 =5^976), sumamedTzumsccs, East Roman emperor, 
was bom of a distinguished Cappadocian fanuiy After helping 
his uncle Nicephorus Phocas z; ) to obtain the throne and to 
restore the empire’s eastern provinces he was deprived of his 
command by an intrigue, upon which he retaliated by conspiring 
with Nicephorus’ wife Theophania to aasatssinate him Elected 
ruler m his stead, John proceeded to justify his usurpation by 
the energy with which he repelled the foreign invaders of the 
empire In a senes of campaigns agamst the newly established 
Russian power (970-97^) ho drove the enemy out of Thrace, 
crossed Mt llaemus and besieged the fortress oi Dorystolon on 
the Danube In several hard-fought battles he broke the 
strength of the Russians so completely that they left him master 
of eastern Bulgaria He further secured his northern frontier by 
transplanting to Thrace some colonies of Panlicmna whom he 
suspected of sympathising with their Saracen neighbours m the 
east I» 97 , he turned against the Abassid empire and easily 


recovered thn inland parts of Svria and the middle roaehesi of 
the Euphrates Ho died suddenly in 9716 on his return from hm 
second campaign agamst the Saracens John’s surname was 
apparently denved from the Armenjtact ii^hmkbhh (red bpot,)^ 

See E Gibbon, The Dechne and FalVof the Roman vol vi 

(ed^Bury, 1896), G B^iUy, Hi&tory o^Gnecfy 11 (od r877), 

G Sohlumberger, Vhpop^ u ir-3,26 (1890) 

JOHN II. (108S-1143), sumamed Comitenus and aka Kalo- 
Joannes (John the Good), East Roman empercur, was the eldest son 
of the East Roman emperor Alexius, whom he succeeded m in8 
On ac count of his mild and just reign he ha&been called the Byzan- 
tine Marcus Aurehus By the personal punty of his character 
he effected a notable improvement in the mannersi of his age, 
but he displayed httle vigour in internal administration or in 
extirpating the long-standing oorruptions of the government 
Nor did his various successes against the Hunganans, Servians 
and Selijuk Turks, whom he pressed hard m Asia Minor and pro- 
posed to expel from Jerusalem, add much to the- stjahihty of his 
empire He was accidentally killed during a wild-boar hunt on 
Mt Taurus, on the 8th of April 1143 

Ste E Gibbon, The Decline and Dali of the Romaic EmptrCy v 228 
soq (ed Bury, 1896) 

JOHN in (1193 1^54), surnamed Vatatzes and ajso Ducas, 
East Roman emperor, earned for himself such distinction as 
a soldier that in 1222 he was chosen to smceed his father- 
in-law Theodore I Lascaris He leorg^ni/ed the remnant 
of the East Roman empire, and by his administrative skill 
made it the stiongest and richest principality m the Levant 
Having secured his eastern frontier by an agreement with 
the Turks, he set himself to recover the European posses- 
sions of his predecessors. While his fleet harassed the I^atins 
in the Aegean Sea and extended his 4ealni to Rhodes, his 
army, remfoned by Frankish, mertenaries, defeated the Latin 
emperor’s forces: m the open field Though unsuccessful m a 
siege of Constantinople, whi( h he undertook in concert with the 
Bulgarians (1235), he obtained supremacy over the despotats of 
Thessalonira and Epirus The ultimate recovery of Constanti- 
nople by the Khomaic emperors is chiefly due to his exertions 

Sec E Gibbon, The Decline and Tall of the Roman Empire^ vi 
431-462 (eci Bury, 1896), Ct Finlay, Ht^tory of Greece^ 111 196-320 
(cd 1877), A Meliarakcs, 'larropia rod BamXftou rrjs 'NixalaT koI 
Aetnrordrov r^s *}*rrtlp(>v, pp 155—421 (1898) 

JOHN IV {c 1250-r 1300), surnamed Lascaris, East Roman 
emperor, son of flieodore TI His father dying in 1 258, Michael 
Palaeologus coaspired shortly after to ’nalce himself legent, and 
in 1261 dethroned and blinded the boy monarch, and imprisoned 
him in a remote castle, where he died a long time after 

bee E Gibbon, The Dechne and Tall of the Roman EmptrSy vi 459- 
466 (ed Uuryy 1890) , A Alcliarakes, ^laropta rov BaaiKelov Ntv^as 
(Athens, 1898), pp 491-528 

JOHN V. or VI. (1332-1391), sumamed Palaeologus, East 
Roman emperor, was the son of Andronicus III , whom he 
succeeded m 1341 At first he shared his sovereignty with his 
father’s friend John Cantacuzene, and after a quarrel with the 
latter was practically superseded by him for a number of years 
(1347-1355) His reign was marked Toy the gradual dissolution 
of tlie imperial power through the rebellion of his son Andronicus 
and by the encroachments of the Ottomans, to whom m 1381 
John acknowledged himself tributary, after a vam attempt to 
secure the help of the popes by submitting to the supremacy of 
the Roman Church, 

See E Gibbon, The Dechne and Fall of the Roman EmptfOy vl 495 
seq , vii 38 aeq (ed Buiy, 1890), E Pears, The Destruction of the 
Greek Empire y pp 70-96 (1903) 

JOHN VL or V. (c 1292-13B3), surnamed Cantocuzene, East 
Roman emperor, was bom at Constantinople Connected with 
the house of Palaeologus on his ropther’s side, on the accession of 
Andronicus III (13128) he was entrusted with the supreme 
administration of affairs, On the death of the emperor in 1341, 
Cantacuzene was left regent, and guardian of his son John 
Palaeologus, who was but nine years of age Being suspected 
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by the empress and opposed by a powerful party at court, he 
rebelled, and got himself crowned emperor at Didyraoteichos in 
Thrace, while John Palaeologus and his supporters mam tamed 
themselves ait Constanttirople The civil wan whKh ensued 
lasted SIX years, durvng which the rival parties called m the aid 
of the Servians amd Turks, and engaged mercenaries' of every 
description. It was only by the aid of the Turks, with whom 
he made a disgraceful bargain, that Gintacuzene brought the 
war to a termmation favourable to himself In 1347 he entered 
Constantmople m triumph, and forced his opponents to an 
arrangement by which he became jomt emperor with John 
Palaeologos and sole administraitor dunng the minority of his 
colleague During this period, the empire, already broken up 
and reduced to the narrowest limits, was assailed on every side 
There were wars with the Genoese, who had a colony at Galata 
and hod money transactuons with the court, and with the 
Servians, who were at that time establishing an extensive empire 
on the north-western frontiers, and there was a hazardous 
alliance with the Turks, who made their ^rst permanent settle- 
ment m Europe, at Callipolis in Thrace, towards the end of the 
reign (1354) Cantacuzene was far too ready to invoke the aid 
of foreigners m his European quarrels, and us he had no money 
to pav them, tins gave them a ready pretext for seizing upon a 
European town The financial burdens imposed by him had 
long been displeasing to his subjects, and a strong party had 
always favoured John PaLieologus Hence, when the latter 
entered Omstantinople at the end of 1354, his success ^vas easy 
€antacuzene retired to a monastery (where he assumed the name 
of Joasaph Chrcstodulus) and occupied himself m literary labours 
He died in the Peloponnese and was buried hy his sons at 
Mysithra in Laconia His History m four books deals with the 
years 1330 1356 Really an apologia for his own actions, it 
needs to he read with caution, fortunately it can be supplemented 
and corrected by the work of a contemporary, Nicephorus 
Gregoras It possesses the merit of being well arranged- and 
homogeneous, the me idents; being grouped round the chief actor 
in the per^m of the author, but the information is defective on 


Henry II even provoked a civil war by attempting to transfer 
the duchy of Aquitaine from the hands o£ Richard Cceur de Lion 
to those of John ( 1 183) In spite of the incapacity which he dis- 
played m this war, John was sent a little later to goeern Ireland 
(1185-), but he returned m a few months go vexed with disgrace, 
having alienated the loyal cluefs by has childish msolcnce and 
entirely failed to defend the settlers hoia the hostile septs 
Remaining hencefortiv at has father^s side he was treated with 
the utmost indulgence But he joined with hisi brother Richard 
and the French king Philip Augustus in the great conspiiaiy of 
1189, th® discovery of his treason broke the heart of the old 
king (see Henrv II ) 

Richard on Ins accession confirmed John’s existing possessions, 
married ham to Isal^ella of Gloucester, and gave him, besides 
other grants, the entire revenues of six English shires; but ex- 
cluded him from any share in the regency which was appointed 
to govern England dunng the* tlurd crusade, and only allowed 
him to live in the kingdom because urged to this concession bv 
their mother Soon after tlie king’s departure for tlie Holy 
Land it became known that he had designated his ncphcii, 
the young Arthur of Brittany, as his successor Jolin at 
once began to mtngue against the regents with the aim of 
sec unng England for himself He picked a quarrel with the un- 
popular chancellor Willmmi Longchamp (q v ), and succeeded, 
by the help of the barons and the Londoners, m expelling this 
minister, whose (hief fault was that of fidelity to the absent 
Richard', Not being permitted to succeed Longchamp ks the 
head' of the adnmnistmtion, John next turned to Philip Augustus 
for help A bargain was struck , and when Richard was captured 
by Leopold, duke of Austria (December allies en- 

deavoured to prevent his release, and planned a partition of his 
dominions They were, however, unable to wm eitlier Engiisli 
or Norman support ind their schemes colUpsed with Richard’s 
return (March 1194) He magnanmiousl/ pardoned his brother, 
and they lived on not unfnendly terms for the next five years 
On his death-bed Richard, reversing his former arrangements, 
caused Ins tvirons to swear feaJty to John (1x99), although the 


matters with which he h not directly concerned 

Cantacuzene was also tlie author of a commcriLary on the fiist 
live books Anstotle's Ethios^ and of sever'’ I controversial theologi- 
cal treatises, one of which {Against Mohammedanism) is printed in 
Migne {Patvologia (ataeca^ cUv ) History ^ ed pr by J Poatanus 
(1603) , in Bonn, C orf>us striptorum hist Byz , by J Schopen (1828- 
1832) and Migne, cliii , cliv See also Val Parisot, Cantacuzdne^ 
Homme d^&tat et ktstorten (1843), E Gibbon, Dechnt and Pally ch 
kmi , and C Krumbacher, Geschi'^hte der hyzantimschcn Litteratur 
(1897) 

JOHN VL or VH (1390-1448), surnamed Palaeologus, East 
Roman emperor, son of Manuel II , succeeded to the throne in 
1425 To secure protection against the Turks he visited the 
pope and consented to the union of the Greek anrl Roman 
Churches, which was ratified at Flarence m 143^7 The union 
hilled of Its purpose, but by his prudent conduct towards the 
Ottomans he succeeded in holding possession of Constantmople, 
and m 1432 withstood a siege by Sultan Murad I 

Sec Turkey History^ and also E Gibbon, The Dcchne and Fall' 
of the Roman Bmpifey vi 97-107 fed Bury, 1896); E Pears, The 
Destruction of the Qre^ 115-1 30 (1903) 

JOHN (1167-1216), king of England, the youngest son of 
Henry II by Eleanor of Aquitaine, was bom at Oxford on the 
24th of December 1167 He was given at an early age the nick- 
name of Lackland because, unlike hw elder brothers, he received 
no apanage m the continental provinces But his future was a 
subject of anxious thought to Henry II When only five years 
old John was betrothed (1173) to the heiress of Maurienne and 
Savoy, a principality which, as dominating the chief routes from 
France and Burgundy to Italy, enjoyed a consequence out of all 
proportion to its area Later, when this plan had fallen through, 
he was endowed with castles, revenues and lands on both sides 
of the channel ; the vacant earldom of Cornwall was reserved for 
him (1175), be was betrothed to Isabella the heiress of the earl- 
dom of Gloucester (1176), and he was granted the lordship of 
Ireland with the homage of the Anglo-Imh baronage (1177)1 


hereditary claim of Arthur was by the law of primogeniture 
undoubtedlv superior 

England and Normandy, after some hesitation, recognized 
John’s titfe, the attempt of Anjou and Brittany to assert the 
rights of Arthur ended disastrously by the captuie of the young 
prince at Mirebcau in Poitou (1202) But there was no part of his 
dominions in which John inspired personal devotion Originally 
accepted as a political neces.'>a>, he soon Ccime to be detested by 
the people as a tyrant and desp sed by the nobles for his cowardu e 
and sloth He inherited great diiliculties— the feud with France, 

the diS'>en$ions of the ( onUnental provinces, the growing indiffer- 
ence of England to foreign conquests, the discontent of all his 
subjects with a strict executive and severe taxation But he 
cannot be acquitted of personal responsibility for his misfortunes 
Astute in small matters, lie had no breadth of view or foresight; 
his policy was continually' warped by his passions or caprices , he 
flaunted vices of the most sorchd kind with a cynical mdifferc nee 
to publu opinion, and shocked an age which was far from tender- 
hearted by his ferocity to vanquished enemies He treated his 
most respe< table supporters with base ingratitude, leserved his 
favour for unscrupulous adventurers, and gave a free rein to the 
licence of his mercenaries While possessing considerable gifts 
of mind and a latent fund of energy, be seldom acted or reflected 
until the favourable moment had passed Each of his great 
humiliations followed i\& the natural result of crimes or blunders 
By his divorce from Isabella of Gloucester he offended the 
English baronage (1200), by his marriage with Isabella of 
Angoulcme, the betrothed of Hugh of Lusignan, he gave an 
opportunit)' to the discontented Poitevins for mvokill|f IVench 
assistance and to Philip Augustus for pronouncing a|jwnst him 
a sentence of forfeiture The murder of Arthur (1203) ruined his 
cause m Normandy and Anjoxi, the story that the court of the 
peers of Fiance condemned tom for the murder is a fable, but no 
legal process was needed to convince men of his guilt. In the 
later quarrel with Innocent III (1207-1213; see Lanoton^ 
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Stephen) he prejudiced his case by proposing a worthless 
favourite for the primacy and by plundering those of the clergy 
who bowed to the pope's sentences Threatened with the 
desertion of his barons he drove all whom he suspected to despera- 
tion b> his terrible severity towards the Braose family (1210), 
and by his continued misgovernment irrevocably estranged the 
lower classes When submission to Rome had somewhat im- 
proved his position he squandered his last resources m a new and 
unsuccessful war with trance (1214), and enraged the feudal 
(lasses by new claims for military service and scutages The 
barons were consequently able to exact, in Magna Carta (June 
1215), much more than the redress of legitimate grievances, and 
the people allowed the crown to be placed under the control of 
an oligarchical committee When once the sovereign power had 
been thus divided, the natural consequence was civil war and the 
intervention of the French king, who had long watched for some 
such opportunity J ohn's struggle against the barons and Prince 
Louis (i2i6), afterwards King Lnuis VIII , was the most ci edit- 
able episode of his career But the calamitous situation of 
England at the moment of his death, on the 19th of October 1216, 
was in the mam his work, and while he lived a national reaction 
m favour of the dynasty was out of the question 

John’s second wife, Isabella of Angouleme (d 1246), who 
married her former lover, Hugh of Lusignan, after the 
English king’s death, bore the king two sons, Henry HI and 
Richard, earl of Cornwall, and three daughters, Joan (12 10-1238), 
wife of Alexander II , king of Scotland, Isabella (d 1241), wife of 
the emperor Frederick II , and Eleanor (d 1274), wife of William 
Marshal, earl of Pembroke, and then of Simon de Montfort, earl 
of Leicester John had also two illegitimate sons, Richard 
and Oliver, and a daughter, Joan or Joanna, who married 
Llewelyn I ab lorwerth, prince of North Wales, and who died 
in 1236 or 1237 

Authorities — The chief chronicles for the reign are Gervasc of 
Canterbury's Oesta regum^ Ralf of Coggcshall’s Chromcon, Walter 
of Coventry's Memorialed Roger of Wendover's Hares htsfortarum, 
th< Annals of Burton, Dunstaplo and Margan — all these in the Rolls 
Senes The French chronicle of the so called " Anonyme de 
thune " (Bouquet, Recuetl des histonens des Gaules et de la FrancCd 
vol XXIV ), the Hxstotre des dues de Normandie et des rots d’Angleterre 
(ed F Michel, Pans, 1840) and the mctiical biography of William 
the Marshal {Htstone de Guillaume le Manchal, ed Paul Meyer, 
3 vols , Pans, 1891, See ) thiow valuable light on certain episodes 
H S Sweetman's Calendar of Documents relating to IrelanUd vol 1 
(Rolls Senes) , V/ II Bliss's Calendar of Entries in the Papal Registers, 
vol 1 (Rolls Senes), Potthast's Regesta ponhficum, vol i (Berlin, 
1871), SirT D Hardy's Ro/m/i litterarum clamarum (Rec Commis- 
sion, 1835) and Rotuh httcrarum patentium (Rec Commission, 1835) 
and L Dclislo's Catalogue des actes de Philippe Auguste (Pans, 1856) 
arc the most important guides to the documents Of modern works 
W StuhWs Constitutional History, vol 1 (Oxford, 1897), the same 
writer s preface to Walter of Coventry, vol u (Rolls Senes) . Miss K 
fsorgatc^s John Lackland (London, 1902), C Petit-Dutaillis' l^tude 
sur la vie et le r^gne de Louts VIII (Pans, 1894), W S 
McKechmo's Magna Carta (Glasgow, 1905) are among the most 
useful (II W C D) 

JOHN 1 (1350-1395), king of Aragon, was the son of Peter IV 
and his third wife Eleanor of Sicily He was bom on the 
27th of December 1350, and died by a fall from his horse, like 
his namesake, cousin and contemporary of Castile He was a 
man of insignificant character, with a taste for artificial verse 

JOHN II (1397-1479), king of Aragon, son of Ferdinand I and 
of his wife Eleanor of Albuquerque, bom on the 29th of June 
1397, was one of the most stirring and most unscrupulous kings 
of the 15th century In his youth he was one of the infantes 
(princes) of Aragon who took part in the dissensions of Castile 
during the minority and reign of John II Till middle life he was 
also lieutenant-general in Aragon for his brother and predecessor 
Alphonso V , whose reign was mainly spent in Italy In his old 
age he was engaged m incessant conflicts with his Aragonese and 
Catalan subjects, with Louis XI of France, and in preparuig the 
way for the marriage of his son Ferdinand with Isabella of Castile, 
which brought about the union of the crowns His troubles 
with his subjects were closely connected with the tragic dissensions 
in his own family John was first mamed to Blanche of Navarre, 
of the house of Evreux By right of Blanche he became king 


of Navarre, and on her death in 1441 he was left in possession 
of the kmgdom for his life But a son Charles, called, as heir of 
Navarre, prince of Viana, had been bom of the marriage John 
from the first regarded his son with jealousy, which after his 
second marriage with Joan Henriquez, and under her influence, 
grew into absolute hatred He endeavoured to deprive his son 
of his constitutional right to act as lieutenant-general of Aragon 
during his father’s absence The cause of the son was taken up 
by the Aragonese, and the king’s attempt to join his second wife 
in the lieutenant-generaEhip was set aside There followed a 
long conflict, with alternations of success and defeat, which v/as 
not terminated till the death of the prince of Viana, perhaps by 
poison given him by his stepmother, in 1461, The Catalans, 
who had adopted the cause of Charles and who had grievances of 
their own, called m a succession of foreign pretenders In conflict 
with these the last years of King John were spent He was 
forced to pawn Rousillon, his possession on the north-east of the 
Pyrenees, to Louis XI , who refused to part with it In his old 
age he was blmcled by cataract, but recovered his eyesight by the 
operation of couching The Catalan revolt was pacified in 1472, 
but John had war, in which he was generally unfortunate, with 
his neighbour the French king till his death on the 20th of 
January 1479 He was succeeded by Ferdinand, his son by his 
second marriage, who was already associated with his wife Isabella 
as joint sovereign of Castile 

For the history, see Rivadene^ra, “ Cromc 4 s de los reyes de 
Castilla," Biblioteca de autores espaHoles, vols Ixvi, Ixviii (Madrid, 
1845, &c), G Zurita, Anales de Aragon (Saragossa, i6io) The 
reign of John II of Aragon is largely dealt with in W H Picscott's 
History of the Reign of Ferdinand and Isabella (1854) 

JOHN (1296-1346), king of Bohemia, was a son of the emperor 
Henry VII by his wife Margaret, daughter of John I , duke of 
Brabant, and was a member of the family of Luxemburg Bom 
on the loth of August 1296, he became count of Luxemburg in 
1309, and about the same time was offered the crow n of Bohemia, 
which, after the death of Wenceslas III , the last king of the 
Premyslides dynasty in 1306, had passed to Henry, duke ot 
Cannthia, under whose weak rule the country was in a \ery 
disturbed condition The emperor accepted this offer on behalf 
of his son, who married Elizabeth (d 1330), a sister of Wenceslas, 
and after Henry’s departure for Italy, John was crowned king 
of Bohemia at Prague in February 131T Henry of Cannthia 
was driven from the land, where a certain measuie of order was 
restored, and Moravia was again united with Bohemia As 
imperial vicar John represented his father at the diet of Nurem- 
berg in Januaiy 1313, and was leading an army to his assistance 
in Italy when he heard of the emperor’s death, which took place 
in August 1313 John was now a candidate for the imperial 
throne, but, on account of his youth, his claim was not regarded 
seriously, and he was persuaded to give his support to Louis, 
duke of Upper Bavaria, afterwards the emperor Louis the 
Bavarian At Esslingen and elsewhere he aided Louis in his 
struggle with Frederick the Fair, duke of Austria, who also 
claimed the Empire, but his time w’as mainly passed in quelling 
disturbances in Bohemia, where his German followers were 
greatly disliked and where he himself soon became unpopular, 
especially among the nobles, or in Luxemburg, the borders of 
which county he was constantly and successfully striving to 
extend Restless, adventurous and warlike, John had soon 
tired of governing his kingdom, and even discussed exchanging 
it with the emperor Louis for the Palatinate , and while Bohemia 
was again relapsing mto a state of anarchy, her king was winning 
fame as a warrior in almost every part of Europe He fought 
against the citizens of Metz and against his kinsman, John III , 
duke of Brabant , he led the knights of the Teutonic Order against 
the heathen in Lithuania and Pomerania and promised Pope 
John XXII to head a crusade, and claiming to be king of Poland 
he attacked the Poles and brought Silesia under his rule He 
obtained Tirol by marrying hi^son, John Henry, to Margaret 
Maultasch, the heiress of the county, assisted the emperor to 
defeat and capture Frederick the Fair at the battle of Muhldorf 
in 1322, and was alternately at peace and at war with the dukes 



of Austria and with his former foe, Hemy of Carinthia 
a frequent and welcome visitor to France, in which country he 
had a personal and hereditary mterest, and on several occasions 
his prowess was serviceable to his brother-in-law King Charles IV , 
and to Charles’s successor Philip VI , whose son John, afterwards 
King John II , married a daughter of the Bohemian king Soon 
after the battle of Muhldorf, the relations between John and the 
emperor became somewhat stramed, partly owing to the kmg’s 
growing friendship with the Papacy and with France, and partly 
owuig to territorial disputes An agreement, however, was con- 
cluded, and John undertook his invasion of Italy, which was 
perhaps the most dazzling of his exploits Invited by the 
citizens of Brescia, he crossed the Alps with a meagre following 
in 1331, quickly received the homage of many of the cities of 
northern Italy, and soon found himself the ruler of a great part 
of the peninsula But his soldiers were few and his enemies were 
many, and a second invasion of Italy in 1333 was followed by the 
dissipation of his dreams of making himself king of Lombardy 
and Tuscany, and even of supplanting Louis on the imperial 
throne The fresh trouble between king and emperor, caused by 
this enterprise, was intensified by a quarrel over the lands left 
by Henry of Carinthia, and still later by the interference of Louis 
in Tirol, and with bewildering rapidity John was allying himself 
with the kings of Hungary and Poland, fighting against the 
emperor and his Austrian allies, defending Bohemia, governing 
Luxemburg, visiting France and negotiating with the pope 
About 1340 the king was overtaken by blmdness, but he con- 
tinued to lead an active life, successfully resisting the attacks of 
Louis and his allies, and campaigning in Lithuania In 1346 he 
made a decisive move against the emperor Acting in union with 
Pope Clement VI he secured the formal deposition of Louis and 
the election of his own son Charles, margrave of Moravia, as 
German king, or king of the Romans, in July 1346 Then 
journeying to help Philip of France against the English, he 
fought at the battle of Cr^cy, where his heroic death on the 26th 
of August 1346 was a fitting conclusion to his adventurous 
life 

John was a chivalrous and romantic personage, who enjoyed a 
great reputation for valour both before and after his death, but 
as a ruler he was careless and extravagant, interested only in 
his kingdom when seeking relief from his constant pecuniary 
embarrassments After the death of his first wife, who bore him 
two sons, Charles, afterwards the emperor Charles IV , and John 
Henry (d 1375), and who had been separated from her husband 
for some years, the king married Beatrice (d 1383), daughter of 
Louis I , duke of Bourbon, by whom he had a son, Wenceslas 
(d 1383) According to Camden the crest or badge of three 
ostrich feathers, with the motto Ich dtettj borne by the prince of 
Wales was originally that of John of Bohemia and was first 
assumed by Edward the Black Prince after the battle of Cr^cy 
I here is no proof, however, that this badge was ever worn by 
John — It certainly was not his crest — and its origin must be 
sought elsewhere 

See J Schotter, Johann^ Graf von Luxemburg and homg von 
lidhmen (Luxemburg, 1865), T von Wtcch, Kaiser Ludwig der 
Bayer und Komg Johann von Bohmen (Munich, i860), and U 
Chevalier, Repertoire des sources historiques, tome v (Fans, 1905) 

JOHN I. (1358-1390), king of Castile, was the son of Henry II , 
and of his wife Joan, daughter of John Manuel of Villena, head 
of a younger branch of the royal house of Castile In the be- 
ginning of his reign he had to contend with the hostility of John 
of Gaunt, who claimed the crown by right of his wife Constance, 
daughter of Peter the Cruel The king of Castile finally bought 
off the claim of his English competitor by arranging a marriage 
between his son Henry and Catherine, daughter of John of Gaunt, 
in 1387 Before this date he had been engaged in hostilities with 
Portugal which was in alliance with John of Gaunt His first 
quarrel with Portugal was settled by his marriage, in 1382, with 
Beatrix, daughter of the Portuguese king Ferdinand On the 
death of his father-in-law in 1383, John endeavoured to enforce 
the claims of his wife, Ferdinand’s only child, to the crown of 
Portugal He was resisted by the national sentiment of the 
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people, and was utterly defeated at the battle of Aljubarrota, 
on the 14th of August 1385 King John was killed at Alcald on 
the 9th of October 1390 by the fall of his horse, while he was 
riding in a fantasia with some of the light horsemen known as the 
farfanes, who were mounted and equipped in the Arab style 

JOHN II. (1405-1454), king of Castile, was bom on the 6th of 
March 1405, the son of Henry III of Castile and of his wife 
Catherine, daughter of John of Gaunt He succeeded his father 
on the 25th of December 1406 at the age of a year and ten months 
It was one of the many misfortunes of Castile that the long reign 
of John II — forty-nine years — should have been granted to one 
of the most incapable of her kings John w as amiable, weak and 
dependent on those about him He had no taste except for 
ornament, and no serious interest except in amusements, verse- 
making, hunting and tournaments He was entirely under the 
influence of his favourite, Alvaro de Luna, till his second wife, 
Isabella of Portugal, obtained control of his feeble will At her 
instigation he threw over his faithful and able favourite, a mean- 
ness which is said to have caused him well-deserved remorse He 
died on the 20th of July 1454 at Valladolid By hissetond 
marriage he was the father of Isabella “ the Catholic ” 

JOHN I (b and d 1316), king of Prance, son of Louis X and 
Clemence, daughter of Charles Martel, who claimed to be king 
of Hungary, was born, after his father’s death, on the 15th of 
November 1316, and only lived seven days His uncle, after- 
wards Philip V has been accused of having caused his death, or 
of having substituted a dead child in his place, but nothing was 
ever proved An impostor calling himself John I , appeared in 
Provence, in the reign of John II , but he was captured and died 
in prison 

JOHN II (1319-1364), surnamed the Good, king of France, son 
of Philip VI and Jeanne of Burgundy, succeeded his father in 
1350 At the age of 13 he married Bona of Luxemburg, daughter 
of John, king of Bohemia His early exploits against the English 
were failures and revealed in the young prince both avarice and 
stubborn persistence in projects obviously ill-advised It was 
especially the latter quality which brought about his rum His 
first act upon becoming king was to order the execution of the 
constable, Raoul de Brienne I he reasons for this are unknown, 
but from the secrecy with which it was carried out and the readi- 
ness with which the honour was transferred to the king s ( lose 
friend Charles of I>a Cerda, it has been attributed to the influence 
and ambition of the latter John surrounded himself with evil 
counsellors, Simon de Buci, Robert de Lorris, Nicolas Braque, 
men of low origin who robbed the treasury and opprecsed the 
people, while the king gave himself up to tournaments and 
festivities In imitation of the English order of the Garter, he 
established the knightly order of the Star, and celebrated its 
festivals with great display Raids of the Black Prince in Langue- 
doc led to the states-general of 1355, which readily voted money, 
but sanctioned the right of resistance against all kinds of pillage 
- a distinct commentary on the incompetence of the king In 
September 1356 John gathered the flower of his chivalry and 
attacked the Black Prince at Poitiers The utter defeat of the 
French was made the more humiliating by the capture of their 
king, who had bravely led the third line of battle Taken to 
England to await ransom, John was at first installed in the Savoy 
Palace, then at Windsor, Hertford, Somerton, and at last in 
the lower He was granted royal state with his captive com- 
panions, made a guest at tournaments, and supplied with 
luxuries imported by him from France The treaty of Br^tigny 
(1360), which fixed his ransom at 3,000,000 crowns, enabled him 
to return to France, but although he married his daughter 
Isabella to Gian Galeazzo Visconti of Milan, for a gift oi 600,000 
golden crowns, imposed a heavy feudal “ aid ” on merchandise, 
and various other taxes, John was unable to pay more than 
400,000 crowns to Edward III His son Louis of Anjou, who had 
been left as hostage, escaped from Calais in the summer of 1 363, 
and John, far m arrears m the payments of the ransom, sur- 
rendered himself again “ to maintain his royal honour which his 
son had sullied ” He landed in England in January 1364 and was 
received with great honour, lodged again in the Savoy, and was a 
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frequent guest of Edward at Westminster. He died on the 8th of 
Aprils and the body was sent bade to France with royal honours 

See Froissart's ChromUes , Due d'Aumale. Koies et documents 
velahfs d Jean, rot de France, ei d $a captwtU (1856), A. Coville» m 
Lavisse’s Htstoire de France, vol ly , and authorities ated there 

JOHN (Zapolya) (1487-1540), king of Hungary, was the 
son of the palatine Stephen Zapolya and the princess Hcdwig of 
Teschen, and was bom at the castle of Szepesvdr He began his 
public career at the famous Rikos diet of 1505, when, on his 
motion, the assembly decided that after the death of the reigning 
king, Wladislaus II , no foreign pnnee should be elected king 
of Hungary Henceforth he became the national candidate for 
the throne, which his family had long coveted As far back as 
1491 his mother had proposed to the sick king thax his daughter 
Anne should be committed to her care in order, subsequently, 
to be married to her son, but Wladislaus frustrated this project 
by contracting a matrimonial alliance with the Ilabsbuigs 
In 1510 Zapolya sued in person for the hand of the Princess 
Anne in \am, and his appointment to the voivody of Tran- 
sylvania (1511) was with the evident intention of removing 
him far from court In 151'^, after a successful raid m Turkish 
terr'tory, he hastened to Buda at the head of 1000 horsemen and 
rene\/ed his suit, which was agam rejected In 1514 he stamped 
out the dangerous peasant rising under Dozsa {qv), and the 
infernal toiments by means of whicli the rebd leader was 
slowly done to death were the invention of Zapolya With the 
gentry, whose hideous oppression had moved the peasantry to 
revolt, he was now more than ever popular, and, on the d^jath of 
Wladislaus II ,tlie second diet of R^os (1516) appointed him 
the governor of the infant king Louis IT He now aimed at the 
dignity of palatme also, but the council of state and the court 
party combined against him and appointed Istvan Bdthory 
instead (1519) The strife of factions now burnt more fiercely 
than ever at the very time when the pressure of the Turk de- 
manded the combination of ail the national forces against a 
common danger It was entirely due to the diiatonness and 
dissensions of Zapolya and Bilithory that the great fortress of 
Belgrade was captured m 1521, a loss which really sealed the 
fate of Hungary In 1522 the diet would have appointed both 
Zapolya and Bithory cuptams-general of the realm, but the 
court set Zapolya aside and chose Bithory only At the diets 
of Hdtvan and RAkos in 1 522, Zapolya placed himself at the head 
of a confederation to dcDose the palatme and the other great 
officers of state, but the attempt failed In the following year, 
however, the revolutionary Hatvan diet drove out all the members 
of the council of state and made IstvAn Verboezy, the great 
jurist, and a tnend of Zapolya, palatine Jn the midst of this 
hopeless anarchy Suleiman I , the Magnificent, invaded Hungary 
v;ith a countless army, and the young king perished on the field of 
Mohfics in a vain attempt to stay his progress, the contradictory 
orders of Louis II preventing iiapolya from arriving in time to 
turn the fortunes of the day The court paity accused him of 
deliberate treachery on this occasion, but the charge must be 
pronounced groundless His younger brother George w*is killed 
at Mobacs, where he was second commander-in-chicf, Zapolya 
was elected kmg of Hungary jat the subsequent diet of Tokaj 
(Oct 14), the election was confirmed by the diet of Sz6kes- 
ifeh^rvidr (November 10), and he was crowned on the following 
day with the holy crown. 

A struggle with the nval candidate, the German king Ferdi- 
nand I , at once ensued (see Hungary ^ History) and it was only 
witli the aid of the Turics that kmg John was able to exhaust his 
opponent and compel him to come to terms Finally, m 1538, 
by the compact of NagyvArad, Ferdinand recognized John as king 
of Hungary, but secured the right of succession on his death 
Nevertheless John broke the compact by bequeathing the king- 
dom to his infant son John Si^ismund under Turkish protection 
John was the last national kmg of Htmgary His inent, as a 
statesman, lies in his stout vindtcation of the national mdepien- 
dence, though without the assistance of his great minister Gyorgy 
Utiesenovich, better known as Fratcr George (Cardinal 
Martinuzzi, qv), this would have been impossible Indirectly 


he contributed to the subsequent conquest of Hungary by 
admitting the Turk as a friend 

See Vilmos Fraknoi, Ungarn vor der Schlacht bet Mohdes (Bnda 
pest, 1886) , li Kupelwicser, Die Kdmpfe Ungarns mtt den Osmanen 
hs XHT Schlacht bet Mohdes (Vienna, 11^3), ignaez AesAdy, History 
of the Hungarian Realm, vqI 1 (Hung ) (Budapest, 1902-1904) 

JOHN OP BRIENNE (r 1148-1337), kmg of Jerusalem and 
Latin emperor of Constantinople, was a man of sixty years of 
age before he began to play any considerable part in history 
Destined originally for the Church, he had preferred to become a 
knight, and in forty years of tournaments and fights he had 
won himself a considerable reputation, when m 1208 envoys 
came from the Holy Land to ask Philip Augustus, king of 
France, to select one of his barons as husbafnd to the heiress, 
and ruler of the kingdom, of Jerusalem Philip selected John 
of Brienne, and promised to support him in his new dignity 
In 1210 John married tlie heiress Mary (daughter of Isabella and 
Conrad of Montferrat), assuming the title of kmg in right of his 
wife In 1211, after some desultory operations, he concluded 
a SIX years’ truce with Malik-el-Adil, in 1212 he lost hib wife, 
v/ho left him a daughter, Isabella, soon afterwards he married 
an Armenian princess In the fifth crusade (1218-1221) he was 
a prominent figuie The legate Pelagius, however claimed the 
command^ and insisting on the advance from Damietta, in 
spite of the warnings of King John, he refused to accept the 
favourable terms of the sultan, as the king advised, until it was 
loo late After the failure of the crusade, King John came to 
the West to obtain help for his kingdom Jn 1223 he met 
Honorius III and the emperor Frederick II at Feientino, where, 
in order that he might be connected more closely with the Holy 
Land, Fiedcnck was betrothed to John’s daughter Tbahella, 
now heiress of the kingdom After the meeting at Ferentmo, 
John went to France and England, finding little consolation, 
and thence he travelled to ComposteDa, v^here he married a 
new wife, Berengaria of Castile After a visit to Germany he 
returned to Rome (1225) Hert. he received a demand from 
Frederick II (who had now married Isabella) that he should 
abandon his title and dignity of king, which — so Frederick 
claimed — had passed to himself along with the heiress of the 
kingdom John was now a septuagenarian “ king m exile,” but 
he was still vigorous enough to revenge himself on Frederick, 
by commanding the papal troops which attacked southern Italy 
duiing the emperor’s absence on the sixth crusade (1228-1229) 
In 1229 John, now eighty years of age, was invited by the barons 
of the Latin empire of Constant inople to become emperor, on 
condition that Baldwin of Courtenay should marry his second 
daughter and succeed him For nine years he ruled in Constanti- 
nople, and m 1235, with a few troops, he repelled a great siege 
of the city by Vataces of Nicaea and Azen of Bulgaria After 
this last feat of arms, which has perhaps been exaggerated by 
the Latin chroniclers, who compare him to Hector a.id the 
Maccabees, John died in the habit of a Franciscan friar An 
aged paladin, somewhat uxorious and always penniless, he was a 
typical knight errant, whose wanderings led him all over Europe, 
^d planted him successively on the thrones of Jerusalem and 
Constantinople 

The story of John's career must be sought partly in histones of 
the kingdom of Jerusalem and of the Latin Emiure of the East, 
partly m monographs Amonig these, of which R Rdhncht gives a 
list {Geschichte des Kemgreichs Jerusalem, p 699, n 3), see especially 
llvat of E de Montcarmet, Vn chevalier du temps pass^ (Limoges, 
1876 and 1881) 

JOHN III. (SoBiESKi) (1624-1^96), king of Poland, was the 
eldest son of James Sobieski, castellan of Cracow, and Theofila 
Damllowiczowna, grand-dau^ter of the great Hetman Zol- 
kiewski After being educated at Cracow, he made the grand 
tour with his brother Mark and returned to Poland m 1648. 
He served against Chituefnicki and the Cossacks and was present 
at tjbue battles of Beresteezko (1:651) and Batoka (1652), but 
was one ot the first to desert his unhappy country when mvaded 
by the Swedes in 1654, and actuaHy assisted them to conquer the 
Russian provinces m 1655. He returned to his lawfiul allegiance 
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m the following ytsar and assisted Czamiecki in his difBcult 
task of expelling Carles X of Sweden from the central Polish 
provinces For his subsequent services to King John Casimir, 
especially m the Ukraine against the Tatars and Cossacks^ 
he received the grand baton of the crown, or commandorship- 
iB-chief (1668) He had already {1665) succeeded Czamieckt 
as acting commandcr-ln-chief Sobieski had well earned 
these distinctions by lus extraordinary military capacity, but 
he was now to exhibit a less pleasing side of his chaiacter He 
was m fact a typical representative of the unscrupulous self- 
seeking Polish magnates of the 17th century who were always 
ready to sauifice everything, thtir country included, to then 
own private ambition At the election diet of 1669 he accepted 
large bribes from Louis XIV to support one of the l<rench candi- 
dates, after the election of Michael Wisniowiecki (June 19, 
1669) he openly conspired, again in the trench mlerest, against 
his law^ful sovereign, and that too at the very time when 
the lurk was lavaging the southern frontier of the republic 
Michael was the feeblest monarch the Poles could have placed 
upon the throne, and Sobieski deliberately attempted to make 
government of any kmd impossible He formed a league with 
the piimatc Prazraowski and other traitors to dethrone the 
king, when (1670) the plot was discovered and paituipation 
in It reoudiated by Louis XIV , the traitors sought the help of 
the elector of Bra.ndfcnburg against their own justly indignant 
countrymen Two years later the same traitors again conspired 
against the king, at the very time when the Iuiks had defeated 
Sobieski’s unsupported heutenant, Luzecki, at Czertwerty- 
worska and captured the fortress of Kamieniec (Kamenet/- 
Podolskiy), the key of south-eastern Poland, while I emberg was 
only saved by the valour of Eliaa I ancki i he unhappy king 
did the only thing possible in the circunistinces He sammoned 
the tubzema pospohie, or national armed assembly , but it tailed 
to assemble in tune, whereupon Michael was constrained to 
sign the disgraceful peace of Buc7a<z(Oct 17, 1672) wheieby 
Poland ceded to the Porte the whole of the Ukraine with Podoha 
and Kamiemec Aroused to duty by a series of disasters for 
v/hich fee himself was pnniariiy responsible, Sobieski now 
Ixastencd to the frontier, and v^on four victories m ten days 
But he could not recover Kajaiieniec, and when the tubzema pos- 
polite met at Golenba and ordered an inquiry into the concJucl 
of Sobieski and bis accomplices he frus tinted all their efforts by 
summoning a counter confederation to meet at Szczebrzeszyn 
Powerless to oppose a rebel who was at the same time com- 
mander-an-chitf, both the king and tlie diet had to give way, and 
a compromise was come to whereby the peace of Buezaez was 
riepudiated and Sobieski was given a chance of rehabilitating 
himself, which he did by bis bnlUant victory over an immense 
Turkish host at Khotin (Nov 10, 1673) The same day King 
Michael died and Sobieski, determined to secuie the throne 
for himsell, hastened to Uie capital, tliough Tatar bands were 
swarming over the frontier and the whole situation was acutely 
perilous appearing at the elective diet of 1674 at the head 
of 6000 veterans he overawed every other competitor, and 
despite the persistent opposition of the Lithuanians w^as elected 
king on the 21st of May By this time, however, the state of 
things in the Ukraiiae was so alarming that the new king had to 
hasten to the front Assisted by French diplomacy at the Porte 
(Louis XIV desiring to employ Poland against Austria), and his 
own skilful negotiations with the Tatar khan, John III now 
tried to follow the example of Wladislaus IV by leaving the 
guardianship of the Ukraine entirely m the hands of the Cossacks 
while he asisenabled as many regulare and militiamen as possible 
at Lemberg, whence he might hasten with adequate forces to 
defend w’hichever of the provinces of the Republic might be m 
most danger But the appeal of the king was like the voice of 
one crying in the wilderness, and not one gentleman m a hundred 
hastened to the assistance of the fatherland Even at the end 
of August Sobieski had but 3000 men at his disoosal to oppose to 
60,000 Tories Only his superb , strategy and the heroic devo- 
tion of feis feeutenants—notably the converted Jew, Jan Samuel 
Chrzanowski, who held the Ottoman army at bay for eleven days 
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behind the walls of Trembowla — enabled the king to remove 
** the pagan yoke from our shoulders ’’ , and he returned to be 
crowned at Cracow on the 14th of February 1676 In October 
1676, in his entrenched camp at Zaravno, he with 13,000 men 
withstood 80,000 Turks for three weeks, and recovered by speual 
treaty two-thirds of the Ukraine, but without Kamiemec (treaty 
of Zaravno, Oct 16, 1676) 

Havmg now secured peace abroad Sobieski was desirous of 
strengthening Poland at home by establishing absolute mon- 
archy , but Louis XtV looked coldly on the project, and from 
this time forth the old familiar relations between the republic 
and the hrench monarchy were strained to bieaking point, 
though the final rupture did not come till 1682 on the arrival 
of the Austrian minister, Zerowski, at Warsaw After resisting 
every attempt of the French court to draw him mto the anti- 
Habsburg lc*igue, Sobieski signed the famous treaty of alliance 
with the emperor Leopold against the Turks (March 31, 1683), 
which was the prelude to tlie most glorious episode of his life, 
the relief of Vienna and the liberation of Hungary from the 
Ottoman yoke The epoch-making victory of the 12th of Sep- 
temlxjr 16^3 was ultimately detided by the charge of the Polish 
cavalry led by Sobieski m person Unfortunately Poland 
profited little 01 nothing by this great triumph, and now that 
she had broken the back of the ^nemy she was left to fight 
the common enemy m the Ukraine with whatever assistance 
she could obtain from the iinwilhng and unready Muscovites 
Ihe last twelve years of the reign of John 111 were a period of 
unmitigated humihat’on and disaster lie now reaped to the 
full the harvest of treason and rebellion which he himself had 
sown so abundantly during the first forty >cars of his life A 
treasonable senate sec 1 ell/ plotting his dethronement, a mutinous 
diet rejecting tlie most necessary reforms foi fear of “ absolu- 
tism,” ungrateful allies who profited exclusively by his victories 
— these were his inseparable companions during the remainder of 
his life Na> , at last lus evil destiny pi4rsued him to the battle- 
field ana his own home IIis last campaign (in 1690) was an 
utter failure, and the last yeais of his life were embittered 
by the violence and the intrigues of his dotmgly beloved wife, 
Marya Kazuniera d’Arquien, by whom he had three sons, 
James, Alexander and Constantine He died on the 17th of 
June 1696, a disillusioned and broken-hearted old man 

See 1 ideusz Korzon, Fortures ana Misfortunes of John Sobieski 
iPol ) (Cracow, 1898), F H R Tatham, John Sobieski (Oxford, 
1881), Ka/iirucrz Wahszcwski, Archives of French Foreign A fjairs, 
iby (Cracow, 1881), Liidwik Piotr Ldiwa, John Sooieski 
ana His limes (Pol) (Cracow, 1882-1885), Kazimicrz WahsrewsK', 
Marystenka Queen of Poland (London, 1898), Georg Ricder, 

Sobieski in Wien (Vienna, 1882) (K N B ) 

JOHN I. (i357’i433), king of Portugal, the natural son of 
Pedro I {el Justiaeiro), was bom at Lisbon on the 22nd 01 
April 1357, and in 1364 was cieated grand-master of Aviz On 
the derth of his lawful brother Ferdinand I , without male issue, 
in October 1383, strenuous efforts were made to secure the 
succession for Beatiicc, the only child of Ferdinand I , who as 
heiress-apparent had been married to John I of Castile (Spam), 
but the popular voice declared against an arrangement by which 
Portugal would virtually have become a Spanish province, and 
John was after violent tumults proclaimed protector and regent 
m tlie following December In April 1385 he was unanimously 
chosen king by the estates of the realm at Coimbra The king of 
Castile invaded Portugal, but his army was compelled by 
pestilence to withdraw, and subsequently by the derisive 
battle of Aljubarrota (Aug 14, 1385) the stability of John’s 
throne was pcimanently secured Hostilities continued inter- 
mittently until John of Castile died, without leaving issue b} 
Beatrice, in 1390 Meanwhile ihe king of Portugal went on 
consolidating the powei of the crown at home and the influence 
of the nation abroad In 1415 Ceuta was taken from tlie Moors 
by his sons who had been born to him by his wife Philippa, 
daughter of John, duke of Lancaster, speaally distinguished 
m the siege was Prince Henry (gv) afterwards generally known 
as “ the Navigator ” John I , sometimes sumamed “ the 
Great,” and sometunes “ father of his country,” died on the 
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nth of August 1433, in the forty-eighth year of a reign which 
had been characterized by great prudence, ability and success, 
he was succeeded by his son Edward or Duarte, so named out of 
compliment to Edward III of England 

See J P Oliveira Martins, Os filhos de D JoUo I and A vtda de 
Nun' Alvares (Lisbon, and ed , 1^4) 

JOHN II. (1455-1495), the Perfect, king of Portugal, succeeded 
his father, Alphonso V , in August 1481 His first business 
was to curtail the overgrown power of his aristocracy, note- 
worthy incidents in the contest were the execution (1483) of 
the duke of Braganza for correspondence with Castile, and the 
murder, by the king’s own hand, of the youthful duke of Viseu 
for conspiracy This reign was signalized by Bartholomeu 
Diaz’s discovery of the Cape of Good Hope m 1488 Maritime 
rivalry led to disputes between Portugal and Castile until 
their claims were adjusted by the famous treaty of Tordesilias 
(June 7, 1494) John II died, without leaving male issue, m 
October 1495, and was succeeded by his brother-in-law 
Emmanuel (Manoel) I 

bee J P Oliveira Martins, O pnnctpe perfeito (Lisbon, 1895) 

JOHN III. (1502-1557), king of Portugal, was born at Lisbon, 
on the 6th of June 1502, and ascended the throne as successor of 
his father Emmanuel I in December 1521 In 1524 he married 
Catherine, sister to the Emperor Charles V , who shortly after- 
wards married the infanta Isabella, John’s sister Succeeding 
to the ( rown at a time when Portugal was at the height of its 
political power, and Lisbon in a position of commercial impor- 
tance previously unknown, John III , unfortunately for his 
dominions, became subservient to the clerical party among 
his subjects, with disastrous consequences to the commercial 
and social prosperity of his kingdom He died of apoplexy on 
the 6th of June 1557, and was succeeded by his grandson 
Sebastian, then a child of only three years 

JOHN IV. (1603-1656), the Fortunate, king of Portugal, was 
bom at Villaviciosa in March 1603, succeeded to the dukedom 
of Braganza m 1630, and married Luisa de Guzman, eldest 
daughter of the duke of Medina Sidonia, in 1633 By the 
unanimous voice of the people he was raised to the throne of 
Portugal (of which he was held to be the legitimate heir) at the 
revolution effected in December 1640 against the Spanish king, 
Philip IV His accession led to a protracted war with Spain, 
which only ended with the recognition of Portuguese inde- 
pendence in a subsequent reign (1668) He died on the 6th of 
November 1656, and was succeeded by his son Alphonso VI 

JOHN V. (1689-1750), king of Portugal, was born at Lisbon 
on the 22nd of October 1689, and succeeded his father Pedro II 
m December 1706, being proclaimed on the ist of January 1707 
One of his first acts was to intimate his adherence to the Grand 
Alliance, which his father had joined in 1703 Accordingly his 
general Das Minas, along with Lord Galway, advanced into 
Castile, but sustained the defeat of Almanza (April 14) In 
October 1708 he married Maria Anna, daughter of Leopold I , 
thus strengthening the alliance with Austria, the series of un- 
successful campaigns which ensued ultimately terminated in a 
favourable peace with France in 1713 and \Mth Spain in 1715 
The rest of his long reign was characterized by royal subservience 
to the clergy, the kingdom being administered by ecclesiastical 
persons and for ecclesiastical objects to an extent that gave 
him the best of nghts to the title Most Faithful King,” 
bestowed upon him and his successors by a bull of Pope Bene- 
dict XIV in 1748 John V died on the 31st of July 1750, and 
was succeeded by his son Joseph 

JOHN VI. (1769-1826), king of Portugal, was born at Lisbon 
on the 13th of May 1769, and received the title of prince of 
Brazil m 1788 In 1792 he assumed the reins of government 
in name of his mother Queen Mary 1 , who had become insane 
He had been brought up m an ecclesiastical atmosphere, and, 
being naturally of a somewhat weak and helpless character, 
was but ill adapted for the responsibilities he was thus called 
on to undertake In 1799 he assumed the title of regent, which 
he retained until his mother’s death in 1816 (For the 
political history of his regency, see Portugal ) In 1816 he was 


recognized as kmg of Portugal but he continued to reside in 
Brazil, the consequent spread of dissatisfaction resulted in 
the peaceful revolution of 1820, and the proclamation of a 
constitutional government, to which he swore fidelity on his 
return to Portugal in 1822 In the same year, and again in 
1823, he had to suppress a rebellion led by his son Dom Miguel, 
whom he ultimately was compelled to banish in 1824 He died 
at Lisbon on the 26th of March 1826, and was succeeded by 
Pedro IV 

JOHN (1801-1873), of Saxony, son of Prince Maxi- 
milian of Saxony and his wife Caroline of Parma (d 1804), was 
born at Dresden on the 12 th of December 1801 As a boy he 
took a keen interest in literature and art (also in history, law, 
and political science), and studied with the greatest ardour 
classical and German literature (Herder, Schiller, Goethe) 
He soon began to compose poetry himself, and drew great 
inspiration from a journey in Italy (1821-1822), the pleasure 
of which was however darkened by the death of his brother 
Clemens In Pavia the prince met with Biagioli’s edition of 
Dante, and this gave rise to his lifelong and fruitful studies of 
Dante The first part of his German translation of Dante was 
published in 1828, and in 1833 appeared the complete work, 
with a valuable commentary, which met with a great success 
Several new editions appeared under his constant supervision, 
and he collected a complete library of works on Dante 

On his return from Italy he was betrothed to Princess Amalia 
of Bavaria, daughter of King Maximilian Joseph He thus 
became the brother-in-law of Frederick William IV , king of 
Prussia, with whom he had a deep and lasting friendship 
His wife Amalia died on the 8th of November 1877, having 
borne him nine children, two of whom, Albert and George, 
later became kings of Saxony 

On his return to Dresden, John was called in 1822 to the piivy 
board of finance {Gehetmes Ftnanzkollegtum) and m 1825 became 
Its vice-president Under the leadership of the president, 
Freiherr von Manteuffel, he acquired a thorough knowledge of 
administration and of political economy, and laid the founda- 
tions of that conservatism which he retained throughout life 
These new activities did not, however, interrupt his literary and 
artistic studies He came into still closer relations with politics 
and government after his entry into the privy council in 1830 
During the revolution in Saxony he helped in the pacification of 
the country, became commandant of the new national guard, 
the political tendencies of which he tried to check, and took 
an exceptionally active part m the organization of the con- 
stitution of the 4th of September 1831 and especially in the 
deliberations of the upper chamber, where he worked with un- 
flagging energy and great ability Following the example of his 
father, he taught his children in person, and had a great influence 
on their education On the 12th of August 1845, during a stay 
at Leipzig, the prince was the object of hostile public demon- 
strations, the people holding him to be the head of an alleged 
ultramontane party at court, and the revolution of 1848 com- 
pelled him to interrupt his activities in the upper chamber. 
Immediately after the suppression of the revolution he resumed 
his place and took part chiefly m the discussion of legal questions 
He was also interested in the amalgamation of the German his- 
torical and archaeological societies On the death of his brother 
Frederick Augustus II , John became, on the 9th of August 1854, 
king of Saxony As kmg he soon won great popularity owing 
to his simplicity, graciousness and increasingly evident know- 
ledge of affairs In his policy as regards the German confedera- 
tion he was entirely on the side of Austria Though not opposed 
to a reform of the federal constitution, he held that its main- 
tenance under the presidency of Austria was essential This 
view he supported at the assembly of princes at Frankfort m 
August and September 1863 He was unable to uphold his 
views against Prussia, and in the war of 1866 fought on the side 
of Austria It was with difficulty that, on the conclusion of 
peace, Austrian diplomacy succeeded in enabling the king to 
retain his crown After i866 Kmg John gradually became recon- 
ciled to the new state of affairs He entered the North German 
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confederation, and in the war of 1870-71 with France his troops 
fought with conspicuous courage He died at Dresden on the 
29th of October 1873 

Sec J Petzholdt, “ Zur Litteratur des Kdnigs Johann/* Neuer 
Anzeigef fUr Btbltographte (1858, J871, 1873, 1874) , “Aphorismen 

uber unsern Konig J /' Bote von Getstng (186(^1869), Das BUchletn 
vom Kdmg Johann (Leipzig, 1867), H v Treitschke, Pteusstsche 
Jahrbticher (1869), A Keumont, “ Elogio di Giovanrti, di 
Sassonia,** Dagh AUt della Accadetnta della Crusca (Florence, 1874), 
J P von Winterstein, Johann, Kdmg von Sachsen (Dresden, 1878), 
and in Allgemetne deutsche Btographte (1881) , H Ermisch, Die Wet- 
tiner und die Landesgeschtchte (Leipzig, 1907J, O Kaenunel, Sdchsische 
Geschtchte (Leipzig, 1899, Sammlung Gdsenen) (J Hn ) 

JOHN L (d 1294), duke of Brabant and Lorraine, siirnamed 
the Victorious, one of the most gifted and chivalrous princes of 
his time, was the second son of Duke Henry III and Aleidis of 
Burgundy In 1267 his elder brother Henry, being infirm of 
mind and body, was deposed in his favour In 1271 John 
married Margaret, daughter of Louis IX of France, and on her 
death in childbirth he took as his second wife (1273) Margaret of 
Flanders, daughter of Guy de Dampierre His sister Mane was 
espoused in 1275 Philip III (the Bold) of France, and during 
the reign of Philip and his son Philip IV there were close rela- 
tions of friendship and alliance between Brabant and France 
In 1285 John accompanied Philip III in his expedition agamst 
Peter III , king of Aragon, but the duchy of Limburg was the 
scene of his chief activity and greatest successes After the 
death of Waleran IV in 1279 the succession to this duchy was 
disputed His heiress, Ermengarde, had married Reinald I 
count of Gelderland She died childless, but her husband (on- 
tinued to rule in Limburg, although his rights were disputed 
by Count Adolph of Berg, nephew to Waleran IV (see Limburg) 
Not being strong enough to eject his rival, Adolph sold his 
rights to John of Brabant, and hostilities broke out in 1283 
Harassed by desultory warfare and endless negotiations, and 
seeing no prospect of holding his own against the powerful duke 
of Brabant, Reinald made over his rights to Henry III count of 
Luxemburg, who was a descendant of Waleran III of Limburg 
Henry III was sustained by the archbishop of Cologne and other 
allies, as well as by Reinald of Gelderland The duke of Brabant 
at once invaded the Rhineland and laid siege to the castle of 
Woeringen near Bonn Here he was attacked by the forces 
of the confederacy on the 5th of June 1288 After a bloody 
struggle John of Brabant, though at the head of far inferior 
numbers, was completely victorious Limburg was henceforth 
attached to the duchy of Brabant John consolidated his 
c onquest by giving his daughter in marriage to Henry of Luxem- 
burg (1291) John the Victorious was a perfect model of a 
feudal prince in the days of chivalry, brave, adventurous, ex- 
celling in every form of active exercise, fond of display, generous 
in temper He delighted in tournaments, and was always eager 
personally to take part in jousts On the 3rd of May 1294, on 
the occasion of some marriage festivities at Bar, he was wounded 
m the arm in an encounter by Pierre de Bausner, and died from 
the effects of the hurt 

Bibliography — H Barlandus Rerum gestarum a Brabantiae 
duetbus histofia usque tn annum 1^26 (Louvain, 1566), G C van der 
Berghe, Jean ^e Victoneux, due de Brabant (/^f^/^94) (Louvain, 
1857), K F Stallaert, GtfScA v Jan I van Braband en zijne t%idvak 
(Brussels, 18O1), A Wauters, Le Due Jean et le Brabant sous le 
ligne de ce prince (Brussels, 1859) 

JOHN, or Hans (1513-1571), margrave of Brandenburg- 
C ustnn, was the younger son of Joachim I , elector of Branden- 
burg, and was born at Tangermunde on the 3rd of August 1513 
In spite of the dtspostho Achillea which decreed the indivisi- 
bility of the electorate, John inherited the new mark of Branden- 
burg on his father’s death in July 1535 He had been brought up 
as a strict Catholic, but soon wavered in his allegiance, and in 
1538 ranged himself definitely on the side of the Reformers 
About the same time he joined the league of Schmalkalden, 
but before the war broke out between the league and the em- 
peror Charles V the promises of the emperor had won him over 
to the impenal side After the conclusion of the war, the rela- 
tions between John and Charles became somewhat stramed. 
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The margrave opposed the Intertm^ issued from Augsburg m 
May 1548, and he was the leader of the princes who formed a 
league for the defence of the Lutheran doctrines in Lebruary 
1550 The alliance of these princes, however, with Htnry II , 
king of France, does not appear to have commended itself to 
him, and after some differences of opinion with Maurice, elector 
of Saxony, he returned to the emperor’s side His remaining 
years were mainly spent in the new mark, which he ruled care- 
fully and economically He added to its extent by the purchase 
of Beeskow and Storkow, and fortified the towns of Custrin and 
Peitz He died at Custrin on the 13th of January 1571. His 
wife C!atherine was a daughter of Henry II , duke of Brunswick, 
and as he left no sons the new mark passed on his death to his 
nephew John George, elector of Brandenburg 

Sre Berg, Bsitrage zur GesAuchte de% Markgrafen Johann von 
hustnn (Landsberg, 1903) 

JOHN (1371-1419), called the Fearless {Sans Peur), duke of 
Burgundy, son of Philip the Bold, duke of Burgundy, and Mar- 
garet of L landers, was born at Dijon on the 28th of May 1371 
On the death of his maternal grandfather in 1384 he received the 
title of count of Nevers, which he bore until his father’s death 
Though originally destined to be the husband of Catherine, 
sister of Charles VI of France, he married in 1385 Margaret, 
daughter of Duke Albert of Bavaria, an alliance which con- 
solidated his position in the Netherlands In the spring of 
1396 he took arms for Hungary against the Turks, and on the 
28th of September was taken prisoner by the Sultan Bayezid 1 
at the bloody battle of Nicopolis, where he earned his surname 
of the Fearless ” He did not recover his liberty until 1397, 
and then only b> paying an enormous ransom He succeeded 
his father in 1404, and immediately found himself m conflict 
with Louis of Orleans, the young brother of Charles VI The 
history of the following years is filled with the struggles between 
tliese two princes and with their attempts to seize the authorit) 
m the name of the demented king John endeavoured to 
strengthen his position by marrying his daughter Margaret to 
the dauphin Louis, and by betrothing his son Philip to a 
daughter of C harles VI I ike his father, he looked for support 
to the popular party, to the tiadesmen, particularly the powerful 
gild of the but( hers, and also to the university of Pans In 140 s 
he opposed m the loyal council a scheme of taxation proposed 
by the duke of Orleans, which was nevertheless adopted 
Louis retaliated by lef using to sam tion the duke of Burgundy’s 
projected expedition against (^lais, whereupon John quitted 
the court in chagrin on the pretext of taking up his mother’s 
heritage He was, however, called back to the council to find 
that the duke of Orleans and the queen had earned off the 
dauphin John succeeded in bringing back the dauphin to 
Pans, and open war seemed imminent between the two princes 
But an arrangement was effected in October 1405, and m 1406 
John was made b> royal decree guardian of the dauphin and the 
iemg’s children 

The struggle, however, soon revived with increased force 
Hostilities had been resumed with England, the duke of Orleans 
had squandered the money raised for John’s expedition against 
Calais, and the two rivals broke out into open threats On the 
20th of November 1407 their uncle, the duke of Berry, brought 
about a solemn reconciliation, but three days later Louis was 
assassinated by John’s orders in the Rue Barbette, Pans John 
at first sought to conceal his share in the murder, but ultimately 
decided to confess to his uncles, and abruptly left Pans His 
vassals, however, showed themselves determined to support him 
in his struggle against the avengers of the duke of Orleans 
The court decided to negotiate, and called upon the duke to 
return John entered Pans m triumph, and instructed the 
Franciscan theologian Jean Petit (d 1411) to pronounce an 
apology for the murder But he was soon called back to his 
estates by a nsmg of the people of Li^ge against his brolher-in-law , 
the bishop of that tovm 1 he queen and the Orleans party took 
every advantage of his absence and had Petit’s discourse solemnly 
refuted John’s victory over the Li^geois at Hasbain on the 
23rd of September 1408, enabled him to return to Pans, where he 
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was reinstated m his ancient privileges By the peace of 
Chartres (March 9, 1409) the kin^ absolved him from the 
crime, and Valentina Visconti, the widow of the murdered duke, 
and her children pledged themselves to a leconciliation , while an 
edict of the 27th of December 1409 gave John the guardianship 
of the dauphin Nevertheless, a new league was formed against 
the duke of Burgundy m the following year, principally at the 
instance of Bernard, count of Armagnac, from whom the party 
opposed to the Burgundians took its name The peace of 
Bic6tre (Nov 2, 1410) prevented the outbreak of hostilities, 
inasmuch as the parties were enjoined by its terms to return 
to their estates, but in 1411, m consequence of ravages com- 
mitted by the Armagnacs in the environs of Pans, the duke of 
Burgundy was called oack to Pans He relied more than ever 
on the support of the popular party, which then obtained the 
leforming Ordonnance Cahochtenne (so called from Simon 
Cabot he, a prominent member of the gild of the butchers) 
But the bloodthirsty excesses of the populace brought a change 
John was forced to withdraw to Burgundy (August 1413), 
and the university of Pans and John Gerson once more cen- 
sured Petit’s propositions, which, but for the lavish bribes of 
money and wines offered by John to the prelates, would ha\e 
been solemnly condemned at the coundl of Constance John’s 
attitude was undecided, he negotiated with the court and also 
witt^ the English, who had just renewed hostilities with France 
Although he talked of helping his sovereign, his troops took no 
part in the battle of Agincourt (1415), where, howevei, two of 
his brothers, Anthony, duke of Brabant, and Philip, count of 
Nevers, fell fighting for France 

In 1417 John made an attack on Pans, which failed through 
his loitering at Lagny, ^ but on the 30th of May 1418 a traitor, 
one Perrmet Leolerc, opened the gates of Pans to the Burgund an 
(dptain, Villiers de lisle Adam The dauphin, afterwards King 
Charles VI , fled from the town, and John betook himself to the 
king, who promised to forget the past John, however, end 
nothing to prevent the siinender of Rouen, which had been 
besieged by the English, and on which the fate of the kingdom 
seemed to depend, and the town was taken m 1419 The 
dauphin then decided on a reconciliation, and on the nth of 
July the two princes swore peace on the bridge of Pouilly, near 
Melun ( 3 n the ground that peace was not sufficiently assured 
by the Pouilly meeting, a fresh interview was proposed by the 
dauphin and took place on the loth of September 1419 on the 
bndge of Monteieau, when the duke of Burgundy was felled 
with an axe by fanneguy du Chasiel, one of the dauphin’s 
companions, and done to death by the other members of the 
dauphin’s escort His body was first buried at Montereau and 
afterwards removed to the Chartreuse of Dijon and placed in 
a magnificent tomb sculptured by Juan de la Huerta, the tomb 
was afterwards transferred to the museum in the hotel de mile 

By his wife, Margaret of Bavaria, he had one son, Philip the 
Good, who succeeded him, and seven daughters —Margaret, 
who married in 1404 Louis, son of Charles VI , and in 1423 
Arthur, earl of Richmond and afterwards duke of Bnttany, 
Mary, wife of Adolph of Cleves, Catherine, promised in 1410 
to a son of Louis of Anjou, Isabella, wife of Olivier de Chitillon, 
count of Penthi^vre, Joanna, Who died young, Anne, who mar- 
ried John, duke cf Bedford, m 1423, and Agnes, who married 
Charles T , duke of Bourbon, in 1425 

See A G Baron de Barante, Hislotye des dues ds Bourgogne^ 
(Brussels, 1855 B Zdlcr, Louts de hr once et Jean sans Petty 

(Pans, 1 886), and E Petit, Jttn 6 ya%re de Pkthfpe le Hard% et de Jean 
satis Peter (Pans, 1888)' (R Pch) 

JOHN (1468-1532), called the Steadfast, elector of Saxony, 
fourth son of the elector Ernest, was bom on the 30th of June 
1468 In i486, when his eldest brother became elector as 
Frederick III , John received a part of the paternal mhentance 
and afterwards assisted his kinsman, the German king Maxi- 
milian T , m several campaigns He was an early adherent of 
Luther, and, becoming elector of Saxony by his brother’s death 

^ This incident earned for him among the Parisians the con- 
temptuons nickname of “John of L«agiiy, who does not hurry “ | 


I m May 1525, was soon prominent among the Reformers Having 
assisted to suppress the rismg led by Thomas Munzer in 1525, 
he helped Philip, landgrave of Hesse, to found the league of 
Gotha, formed in 1 526 for the protection of the Reformers He 
was active at the diet of Spires m 1526, and the “ recess ” of this 
diet gave him an opportunity to reform the chureh m Saxony, 
where a plan for divine service was drawn up by Luther The 
asbertious of Otto von Pack that a league had been formed 
against the elector and his friends induced John to ally himself 
again with Philip of Hesse in March 1528, but he restrained 
Philip from making an immediate attack upon their opponents 
He signed the protust against the “ recess ” of the diet of Spires 
in 1529, being thus one of the original Protestants, and was 
actively hostile to Charles V at the diet of Augsburg m i'5 p 
Having signed the confession of Augsburg, he was alone among 
the electors in objecting to the election of Ferdinand, afterwards 
the emperor Ferdmand I, as kmg of the Romans lie was 
among the first membcis of the league of Schmalkalden, assented 
to the religious peace of Nuremberg in 1532, and died at Sch^veid- 
nitz on the i6th of August 1532 John was twice married and 
left two sons and two daughters IIis elder son, John Frederick, 
succeeded him as eketor, and his younger son was John Ernest 
1553) He rendered great services to the Protestant cause 
in its infani y, but as a Lutheran resolutely refused to come to 
any understanding with other opponents of the older faith 

See I Becker, hurfurst Johann von Sachsen und seine Heziehmxgen 
zu Luther (Leipzig, 1890L J Janssen, History of the German People 
(English ti an sfation), V 01 v (London, 1901) , L von Deutsche 

Geschichte tnt Zcitalter der Reformation (Leipzig, 1882) 

JOHN, DON (1545 1578), of Austria, was the natuial son of 
the emperor Charles V by Barbara Blomberg, the daughter of 
an opulent (itizen of Regcn>buig He was born m that tree 
imperial city on the 34th of February 1545, the anniversary of 
his father’s birth and coronation and of the battle of Pavia, 
and was at first confided under the name of Geronimo to foster 
parents of humble birth, living at a village near Madrid , but in 
1554 he was transferred to the charge of Madalcna da Ulloa, 
the wife of ] 3 on I uis de Quijada, and was brought up m ignorance 
of his parentvige at Quijada’s castle of ViUagaicia not far fiom 
Valladolid Charles V m a codicil of his will recognized Gero- 
nimo as his son, and recommended him to the care of his successor 
In September 1559 Philip II of Spain publicly recognized the 
boy as a member of the royal family, and he was known at court 
as Don Juan dc Austria For three years he was educated at 
AlcaU, and had as school compan ons his nephews, the nfante 
Don Carlos and Alexander Farncst, prince of Parma With 
Don Carlos his relations were especially fritndly It had been 
Philip’s intention that Don John should become a monk, but he 
showed a strong inclination for a soldier’s career and the king 
yielded In 1568 Don John was appointed to the command of 
a squadron of 33 galleys, and his first operations were against the 
Algerian pirates His next services were (15^- 70) against the 
rebel Moriscos in Granada In 1571 a nobler field of action was 
opened to him Ihe conquest of Cyprus by the Turks had led 
the Christian powers of the Mediterranean to fear for the safety 
of the Adriatic A league between Spam and Venice was 
effected by the efforts of Pope Pius V to resist the lurkish 
advance to the west, and Don John was named adhiiral in chief 
of the combined fleets At the head of 208 galleys, 6 galleasses 
and a number of smaller craft, Don' John encountered the 
Turkish fleet at Lepanto on the 7th of October 1571, and gained 
a complete victory Onfy forty Turkish vessels effected their 
escape, and' it was computed that 35,000 of their men* were slain 
or captured’, while 15,000 Christian galley slaves were released 
Unfortunately, through divisions and jealousies between the 
allies, the fruits of one of the most decisive naval victories in 
I history were to a great extent lost 

This great triumph aroused Don John’s ambitton and filled 
his imagination with schemes of personal aggrandizement 
; He thought of erecting first a principality m Albania and the 
Morea, and' then a kingdom m Tunis But the conclusion by 
Venice of a separate peace with the svlkan put an end to the 
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lea^e, and thongh Don John captured Tunis in 1^73, it was 
again speedily lost llie schemes of Don John found no support 
in Philip H , who refused to entertain them, and even withheld 
from hiS half-brother the title of infante of Spain At last, 
however^ he was appointed (1576) governor-general of the Nether- 
lands, m succession to Luis de Kequesens The admmistration 
of the latter had not been successful, the revolt headed by tlie 
pnnee of Orange had spread, and at the time of Don John s 
nomination the Pacification of Ghent appeared to have united 
the whole of the seventeen provinces of the Netherlands m deter- 
mined opposition to Spanish rule and the policy of Philip II 
The magic of Don John’s name, and the gieat qualities of which 
he had given proof, were to recover what had been lost He 
was, however, now brought into contact with an adversary of 
a very different calibre from himself This was William of 
Orange, whose influence wa«. now supreme throughout the Nether- 
lands The Pacification of Ghent, which was really a treaty 
between Holland and Zteiand and the other provinces for the 
defence of their common interests against Spanish oppression, 
had been followed by an agreement between the southern pro 
Vinces, known as the Union of Brussels, which, though maintam- 
mg the Catholic religion and the king’s authority, aimed at the 
expulsion of the Spanish soldiery and officials from the Nether- 
lands Confronted by the refusal of the states general to accept 
him as governor unless he assented to the conditions of the Paci- 
fication of Ghent, swore to maintain the rights and privileges 
of the provinces, and to employ only Nethcrlanders in his 
serwe, Don John, after some months of fruitless negotiations, 
saw himself compelled to give way At Huey on the I'^th of 
hcbniary 1577 he signed a treaty, known as the “Perpetual 
Edict,” m which he complied with these terms On the rst of 
May he made his entr> into Brussels, but he found himself 
governor-general only m name, and the pnnee of Orange master 
of the situation In July he suddenly betook himself to Namur 
and withdrew his concessions William of Orange forthwith 
took up his residence at Brussels, and gave his support to the 
archduke Matthias, afterwards emperor, whom the states- 
general accepted as their sovereign Meanwhile Philip had sent 
large reinforcements to Don John under tlie leadership of his 
cousin Alexander Famese At the head of a powerful force 
Don John now suddenly attacked the patriot army at Gem- 
blours, where, chiefly by the skill and daring of Pamese, a com- 
plete vfetory was gained on the 3TSt of January 1578 He 
could not, however, follow up his «'uccess for lack of funds, and 
was compelled to remain inactive all the summer, chafing with 
impatience at the cold indifference with which his appeals for 
the smews of war were treated by Philip His health gave way, 
he was attacked with fever, and on the nt of Octoixjr 1578, at 
the early age of 33, Don John died, heartbroken at the failure 
of all his soanng ambitions, and at the repeated proofs that he 
had received of the king his brother’s jealousv and neglect 

See Sir W Stirling Maxwell, Don John of Austria^ (*883), 

and the bibliography under Philip H of Spain. 

JOHN, DON (1629-1679), of Austria, the younger, recognized 
as the natural son of Philip IV, king of Spam, his mother, 
Maria Galderon, or Calderona, being an actress Scandal 
accused her of a prodigality of favours which must have rendered 
the paternity of Don John very dubious He was, however, 
recognized by the king, received a princely education at Ocana, 
and was amply endowed with commandenes m the military 
orders, and other forms of income Don John was sent in 1647 
to Naples — then in the throes of the popular rising first led by 
Masaniello — with a squadron and a military force, to support 
the viceroy The restoration of royal authoirity was due rather 
to the exhaustion of the msui^ents and the follies of theit French 
leader, the duke of Guise, than to the forces of Don John He 
was next sent as viceroy to Sicily, whence he was recalled m 1651 
to complete the pacification of Catalonia, which had been in 
revolt Since 1640 The excesses of the French, whom the Catalans 
had' called m, had produced a reaction, and Don John had not 
much moivi to do than to preside over the final siege of Barcelona 
and the convention which termmated the revolt in October 165^, 
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On both occasions he had played the peacemaker, and this 
sympathetic part, combined with his own pkasant manners 
and handsome person with bright eyes and abundant ravenr 
black hair^a complete contrast to the fair complexions of the 
Habsbuigs — made him a popular favourite. In 165& he was 
sent to command in Flanders, in combination witli the prmre of 
Cond^, then in revolt agamst hes own sovereign At the storming 
of the French camp at Valencunncs in 1656, Don John displayed 
brilliant persona! courage at the head of a cavalry charge 
When, however, he took a part in the leadership of the army at 
the Dunes m the battle fought agamst lurenne and the Bntish 
forces sent over by Cromwell in 1658, he was completely beaten, 
in spite of the efforts of Cond6, whose advice he neglected, and 
of the hard fighting of English Royalist exiles During 1661 ind 
1662 he commanded agamst the Portuguese m Estremadura 
The Spanish troops were ill-appointed, irregularly paid and un- 
trustworthy, but they were superior in numbers c.nd some 
successes were gained if Don Ju>n had not suffered from the 
indolt nee which Clarendon, who knew him, considered his i hief 
defect, the Portuguese wouldi have been hard p»‘essed The 
greater part of the south of Portugal was overrun, but m 1663 
the Portuguese were rei iforced by a body of English troops, 
a id were put under the c ommand of the Huguei ot Schomberg 
By him Don John was completely beaten at Estremos Even 
now he might not have lost the confidence of his father, if 
Queen Mariana, mother of the sickly infante Carlos, the only 
surviving legitimate son of the king, had not regarded the bastard 
with distrust and dislike Do"’ John was removed from command 
and sent to his commandery at Corsuegra After the death of 
Philip IV m 1665 Don Jolm became the recognized leader of 
the opposition to the government of Philip’s widow, the queen 
regent She and her favourite, the German Jesuit Nithard, 
seized and put to death one of his most trusted servants, Don 
Josi Malladas Don John, m return, put himself at the head of 
a rising of Aragon and Catalonia, which led to the expulsion of 
Nithaid on the 25th of February 1669 Don john was, however, 
forced to content hinself with the viceroyalty of Aragon In 
1677, the queen mother havmg aroused universal opposition by 
her shameless favour for Fernando de Valenzuela, Don John 
was able to drive her from tourt, and establish himself us prune 
minisUr Great hopes were entertamed of lus administration, 
but It proved disappointing and short Don John died on the 
17 th of September 1679 

The career of Don john can be followed m J C Dunlop’s Mrmoir’^ 
of 1621/700 (hdin 18^4) 

JOHN or BEVERLEY, ST (d 721), English bishop, is said 
to have been born of noble parents at Harpham, in the cast nding 
of Yorkshire He received his education at ( anterbury under 
Archb’shop Theodore, the statement that he was educated at 
Oxford being of course untrue He was for a. time member of 
the Whitby community, under St Hilda, and m 687 he w as ( onse- 
crated bishop of Hexham and in 705 was promoted to the bishop- 
ric of York He resigned the latter see in 718, and retired to a 
monastery which he had founded at Beverley, wheie he died on 
the 7th of May 721 He was canonized m 1037, and his feast 
IS celebrated annually m the Roman Church on the 7th of May 
Many miracles of healing are ascribed to John, v/hose pupils were 
numerous and devoted to him He was celebrated for his 
scholarship as well as for his virtues 

Tlio following works are ascribed to John by J Bale Pro Luca 
exponendo ( in exposition of Luke) , Homxhat tn Evangflta^ hptstolae 
ad IlerebaldiifH, Auden am, et Berttnuni, and Eptstolae ad Hyldam 
abbatissam Sec life by Folcard, based on Bede, in Acta SS Bolland , 
and J Raine's Fash ebotncexrses (1863) 

JOHN OF THE CROSS, ST ^1^42-1591), Spanish mystic, 
was born at Ontiveros (Old Castile) on the 24th of June 1542 
He became a professed Carmelite in 1564, and was ordained 
priest at Salamanca in 1567 He met with much opposition m 
his efforts to introduce the reforms proposed by St Theresa, and 
was more than once imprisoned His real name was Juan de 
Yepez y Alvarez, in religion he was known as Juan de San 
Matias tdl 1568, when he adopted tlie name of Juan de la Cruz^ 
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Broken b> persecution, he was sent to the monastery of Ubeda, 
where he died m 1591, his Obra^ espmtuales were published 
posthumously m 1618 He was beatified in 1674 and canonized 
on the 27th of December 1726 The lofty symbolism of his prose 
IS frequently obscure, but ms lyrical verses are distinguished for 
their rapturous ecstasy and beauty of expression 

Some of his poems have been translated with great success by 
Arthur Symons in Images of Good and hv%l^ the most convenient 
edition of his works, which have been frequently reprmted, is that 
contained in vol xvi of the Btbltoteca d^ avUores espauaUs 

JOHN OF ASIA (or of Ephesus), a leader of the Monophysite 
Synac-speakmg Church in the 6th century, and one of the earliest 
and most important of Syriac historians Bom at Amid (Diarbekr) 
about 505, he was there ordained as a deacon m 529 but in 534 
we find him m Palestine, and in 535 he passed to Constantinople 
I he cause of his leaving Amid was probably either the great 
pestilence which broke out there in 534 or the furious persecution 
directed against the Monophysites by Ephraim (patriarch of 
Antioch 529-544) and Abraham (bishop of Amid c 520-541) 
In Constantinople he seems to have early won the notice of 
Justinian, one of the mam objects of whose policy was the con- 
solidation of Eastern Christianity as a bulwark against the 
heathen power of Persia John is said by Barhebraeus {Chrod 
eccl 1 195) to have succeeded Anthimus as Monophysite bishop 
of Constantinople, but this is probably a mistake ^ Anyhow he 
enjoyed the emperor^s favour until the death of the latter in 565 
and (as he himself tells us) was encrusted with the administration 
of the entire revenues of the Monophysite Church He was also 
sent, with the rank of bishop, on a mission for the conversion of 
such heathen as remained m Asia Minor, and informs us that the 
number of those whom he baptized amounted to 70,000 He also 
built a large monastery at Tralles on the hills skirting the valley 
of the Meander, and more than 90 other monasteries Of the 
mission to the Nubians which he promoted, though he did not 
himself visit their country, an interesting account is given in 
the 4th book of the 3rd part of his History ^ In 546 the emperor 
entrusted him with the task of rooting out the secret practice of 
idolatry m Constantinople and its neighbourhood But his 
fortunes changed soon after the accession of Justin II About 
571 Paul of Asia, the orthodox or Chalcedonian patriarch, began 
(^with the sanction of the emperor) a rigorous persecution of the 
Monophysite Church leaders,, and John was among those who 
suffered most He gives us a detailed account of his suffermgs 
111 prison, his loss of civil rights, &c , m the third part of his 
History The latest events recorded are of the date 585, and the 
author cannot have hved much longer, but of the circumstances 
of his death nothing is known 

John's mam work was his Ecclesiastical History, which covered 
more than six centuries, from the time of Julius Caesar to 585 
It was composed in three parts, each containing six books Ihe 
first part seems to have wholly penshed The second, which 
extended from Theodosius II to the 6th or 7th year of Justin II , 
was (as F Nau has recently proved reproduced in full or almost m 
full, in John’s own words, m the third part of the Chronicle which was 
till lately attributed to the patriarch Dionysius Telmaharensis, but 
is really the work of an unknown compiler Of this second division 
of John’s History, in which he had probably incorporated the so- 
calfed Chronicle of Joshua the Styfite, considerable portions are 
found m the Bntish Museum MSS Add 14647 and 14650, and these 
have been published in the second volume of Land's Anecdota 
Syriaca But the whole is more completely presented in the Vatican 
MS (clxii ), which contains the third part of the Chronicle of 
pseudo-Dionysius The third part of John's history, which is a 
detailed account of the ecclesiastical events which happened in 
571-585, as well as of some earher occurrences, survives m a fairly 
complete state m Add 14640, a British Museum MS of the ytn 
century It forms a contem|^rary record of great value to the 
historian Its somewhat disordered state, the want of chronological 

* See Land, Joannes Btschof von Ephesos, pp 57 seq 

® Cf Land's Appendix (op cti 172-193) 

® Seo Bulletin critique, 15th June and 25th Aug i896,and 25th Jan 
1897, Journal 9th senes, vol viii (18^) pp 346 sqq and 

vol IX (1897) p Revue deV Orient chrHt$n,Suppi trimestriel 

(1897), PP 4i~54» 455“493» ^®d compare N61dekc m Vienna Oriental 
oumal (1896), pp 160 sqq The faots are bnefly stated in Duval’s 
ligature synaque, p 19^ A full analysis of this second part of 
John’s history has been given by M Nau 


arrangement, and the occasional repetition of accounts of the same 
events are due, as the author himself informs us (li 50), to the work 
bemg almost entirely composed during the times of persecution 
The same cause may account for the somewhat slovenly Synac style 
The wnter claims to have treated his subject impartially, and though 
wntten from the narroi/ point of view of one to whom Monophysite 
orthodoxy ” was all-important, it is evidently a faithful reproduc- 
tion of events as they occurred This third part was edited by 
Cureton (Oxford, 1853), and was translated into English by R Payne- 
Smith (Oxford, i860) and into German by J M Schonfeldcr (Mumch, 
1862) 

John’s othei known work was a series of Biographies of Eastern 
Saints, compiled about 569 These have been edited by Land in 
Anecdota Syriaca, 11 1-288, and translated into Latin by Douuen 
and Land (Amsterdam, 1889) An mteresting estimate of John 
as an ecclesiastic and author was given by the Abb6 Duchesne in a 
memoir read before the five French Academies on the 2'5th of 
October 1892 

JOHN OP DAMASCUS (Johannes Damascenus) (d before 
754), an eminent theologian of the Eastern Church, derives his 
surname from Damascus, where he was bom about the close of 
the 7th century His Arabic name was Mansur (the victor), and 
he received the epithet Chrysorrhoas (gold-pourmg) on account 
of his eloquence The principal account of his life is contained 
in a narrative of the loth century, much of which is obviously 
legendary His father Sergius was a Christian, but notwithstand- 
ing held a high office under the Saracen caliph, in whic h he was 
succeeded by his son John is said to have owed his education 
m philosophy, mathematics and theology to an Italian monk 
named Cosmas, whom Sergius had redeemed from a band of 
captive slaves About the vear 730 he wrote several treatises 
in defence of image-worship, which the emperor, Leo the Isaunan, 
was making strenuous efforts to suppress 
Various pieces of evidence go to show that it was shortly after 
this date that he resolved to forsake the world, divided his fortune 
among his friends and the poor, and betook himself to the monas- 
tery of St Sabas, near Jerusalem, where he spent the rest of his 
life After the customary probation he was ordained priest by 
the patriarch of Jerusalem In his last years he travelled 
through Syria contending against the iconoclasts, and in the same 
cause he visited Constantinople at the imminent risk of his life 
during the reign of Constantine Copronymus With him the 
“mysteries,’* the entire ritual, arc an integral part of the Orthodox 
system, and all dogma culminates in image-worship The date 
of his death is uncertain , it is probably about 752 John Damas- 
cenus IS a saint both in the Greek and in the Latin Churches, 
his festival being observed in the former on the 29th of No\ ember 
and on the 4th of December, and in the latter on the 6th of May 
The works of Damascenus give him a foremost place among the 
theologians of the early Eastern Church, and, according to Doiner, 
he " remains in later times the highest authonty in the theological 
literature of the Greeks ” This is not because he is an original 
thinker but because he compiled into systematic form the scattered 
teachmg of his theological predecessors Several treatises attributed 
to him are probably spurious, but hiS undoubted works are numerous 
and embrace a wide range The most important contains three part > 
under the general title n-nyh yvtivem (‘ Ihe Fountain of Knowledge' ) 
The first part, entitled Ke^dfAam <t>t\o<ro<pttcd, is an exposition and apph 
cation to theology of Aristotle's Dialectic The second, entitled Xltpl 
alplfTtwr (“Of Heresies' ) , is a reproduction of the earlier work of Epiph 
anius, with a continuation givmg an account of the heresies that 
arose after the time of that writer The third part, entitled *'Ex5o<r<s 
TVS 6 p 0 o 96 (ov irlffrtQfs (“An Accurate Exposition of the Orthodox 
Faith"), is much the most important, containing as it does a complete 
system of theology founded on the teachmg of the fathers and church 
councils, from the 4th to the 7th century It thus embodies the 
finished result of the theological thought of the early Greek Church 
1 hrough a Latin translation made by Burgundio of Pisa in the 1 2th 
century, it was well known to Peter Lombard and Aquinas, and in 
this way it influenced the scholastic theology of the West Another 
well-known work is the Sacra parallela, a collection of biblical passages 
followed by illustrations drawn from other scnptural sources and 
from the fathers There is much merit m his hymns and “ canons ’’ 
one of the latter is very familiar as the hymn “ The Day of Resurrec- 
tion, Earth tell it out abroad " John of Damascus has sometimes 
been called the “ Father of Scholasticism," and the “ Lombard of the 
Greeks," but these epithets are appropriate only in a limited sense 
The Chnstological position ot John may be summed up in the 
following descnption ^ " He tries to secure the unity of the two 

* G P Fisher, Hist of Ckr Doctrine, 1 59 seq More fully m R L 
Ottley, The Doctrine of the Incarnation, 11 138-146 
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natures by relegating to the divine Logos the formative and control- 
ling agency It is not a human individual that the Logos assumes, 
nor IS it humanity, or human nature in general It is rather a 
potential human individual, a nature not yet developed into a person 
or hypostasis Ihe hypostasis through which this takes place is 
the personal Logos through whose union with this potential man, 
m the womb of Maiy, the potential man acquires a concrete reality, 
an individual existence He has, therefore, no hypostasis of himself 
but only in and through the Logos It is denied that he is non hypo 
static {avinrdffraros ) , it IS affirmed that he is en hypostatic { 4 vuir 6 <rraros) 

1 wo natures may form a unity, as the body and soul in man So man, 
both soul and body, is brought into unity with the Logos, there being 
then one hypostasis for both natures " There is an interchange of 
the divine and human attributes, a communication of the former 
which deifies the receptive and passive human nature In Christ 
the human will has become the organ of the divine will Thus while 
John IS an adherent of Chalccdon and a dyothehte, the drift of his 
teaching is in the monophysite direction ' The Chalcedonian 
Definition is victorious, but Apollinaris is not overcome what 
John gives with the one hand he takes away with the other On 
the question of the Atonement he regards the death of Chmst as a 
sacrifice offered to God and not a ransom paid to the dev il 

Literaturf — The Life of John of Damascus was written by 
John, patriarch of Jerusalem in the loth century (Mignc, Patrol 
Grace , xciv 429-489) The works were edited by Le Quien (2 vols , 
fol , Pans, 1712) and form vols 94 to 96 in Migne's Greek series 
A monograpli by J Langen was published in 1879 A Harnack’s 
History of Dogma is very full (sec especially vols 111 and iv , on the 
image worship controversy, iv 322 seq ), and so are the similar works 
of F Loofs-Sceberg and A Dorner S'^e also O Bardenhewer’s 
PatroloeiCf and other literature cited in F Kattenbusch's excellent 
article in llauck-Herzog, Realencyklopddie, vol ix 

JOHN OF HEXHAM {c 1160-1209), English chronicler, is 
known to us merely as the author of a work called the Htstoria 
XX V amiorum, which continues the Histona regum of Simeon 
of Durham and contains an account of English events 1130-1153 
From the title, as given in the only manuscript, we learn John’s 
name and the fact that he was prior of Hexham It must have 
been between 1160 and 1209 that he held this position, but the 
date at which he lived and wrote cannot be more accurately 
determined Up to the year 1139 he follows closely the history 
written by his predecessor. Prior Richard, thenceforward he is 
an independent though not a very valuable authoiit} He is 
best informed as to the events of the north country, his w'ant of 
care, when he ventures farther afield, may be illustrated by the 
fact that he places in 1145 King Stephen's siege of Oxford, which 
really occurred in 1 142 Ev en for northern affairs his chronolog)' 
IS faulty, from 1140 onwards his dates are uniformly one year 
too late Prior Richard is not the only author to whom John is 
indebted, he incorporates in the annal of 1138 two other narra- 
tives of the battle of the Standard, one in verse by the 
monk Serlo, another in prose by Abbot Ailred of Ricvaux, 
and also a poem, by a Glasgow clerk, on the death of Sumerled 
of the Isles 

Ihc one manuscript of John’s chronicle is a 13th century copy, 
MS C C C Cambridge, cxxxix 8 The best edition is that of 
T Arnold in Symeoms monacht opera, vol 11 (Rolls Series, 1885) 
There is an English translation m J Stevenson s Church Historiars of 
Lngland, vol iv (London, 1856) (H W C D ) 

JOHN OP IRELAND (Johannis de Irlandia) {ft 1480), 
Scottish writer, perhaps of Lowland oiigin, was resident for thirty 
years m Pans and later a professor of theology He w as confessor 
to James IV and also to Louis XI of France, and was re^jiir of 
Yarrow (dc Foresta) when he completed, at Edinburgh, thef^^ork 
on which rests his sole claim as a vernacular writer This book, 
preserved in MS in the Advocates’ Library, Edinburgh (MS 18, 
2, 8), and labelled “ Johannis de Irlandia opera theologica,” is a 
treatise in Scots on the wisdom and discipline necessary to a 
prince, especially intended for the use of the young James IV 
The book is the earliest extant example of original Scots prose 
It was still in MS in 1910, but an edition was promised by the 
Scottish Text Society In this book John refers to two other 
vernacular writings, one of the commandementis and uthir 
thingis pertenand to the salvacioune of man,” the other, “ of the 
tabill of confessioune ” No traces of these have been discovered 
The author’s name appears on the registers of the university 
of Pans and on the rolls of the Scottish parliaments, and 
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he is referred to by the Scottish historians, Leslie and 
Dempster 

See tlie notices m John Lyden s Introduction to lus edition of 
the Complaynt of Scotlande (1801), pp 85 seq , Ihe Scottish 
Antiquary, xin ni-115 and xv 1-14 Annotated extracts arc 
given m Gregory Smith s Specimens of Middle Scots (1902) 

JOHN OF RAVENNA I wo distinct persons of this name, 
formerly confused and identified with a third (anonymous) 
Ravennese m Petrarch’s letters, lived at the end of the 14 ih 
and the beginning of the 15th century 

1 A young Ravennese born about 1347, who m 1364 went 
to live with Petrarch as secretary In 1367 he set out to see 
the world and make a name for himself, returned in a state of 
destitution, but, growing restless again, left his employer for 
good m 1368 He is not mentioned again in Petrarch’s corre- 
spondence, unless a letter “ to a certain wanderer ” (vago cuidam), 
congratulating him on his arrival at Rome in 1373, is addressed 
to him 

2 Son of Conversanus (Conversinus, Convertinus) He is 

first heard of (Nov 17, 1368) as appointed to the professor- 
ship of rhetoric at Florence, where he had for some time held 
the post of notary at the courts of justice Ihis differentiates 
him from (i) He entered (c 1370) the service of the ducal house 
of Padua, the Carraras, m which he continued at least until 1404, 
although the whole of that period was not spent in Padua F rom 
1375 to ^379 a schoolmaster at Bclluno, and was dismissed 

as too good for his post and not adapted for teaching boys On 
the 22nd of March 1382, he was appointed professor of rhetoric 
at Padua During the struggle between the Carraras and 
Viscontis, he spent five years at Udine (1387-1392) From 
1395-1404 he was chancellor of Francis of Carrara, and is heard 
of for the last time in 1406 as living at Venue His history of 
the Carraras, a tasteless production in barbarous Latin, says little 
for his literary capacity, but as a teacher he enjoyed a great 
reputation, amongst his pupils being Vittormo da F'eltre and 
Guarino of Verona 

3 Malpaghmi (De Malpaghmis), the most important Born 
about 1356, he was a pupil of Petrarch from a very early age to 
1374 On the 19th of September 1397 he was appointed pro- 
fessor of rhetoric and eloquence at Florence On the 9th of June 
1412, on the re-opening of the studio, which had been shut from 
140') to 1411 owing to the plague, his appointment was renewed 
for five years, before the expiration of which period he died (May 
1417) Although Malpaghmi left nothing behind him, he did 
much to encourage the study of Latin, among his pupils was 
Poggio Bracciolini 

The local documents and other authorities on the subject will bt 
tound in L f Klettw, Beitrage zur Geschichte und Litteratur der 
italienxschen Celehrtenrenai^sance, vol 1 (1888), see also G Voipjt, 
Die Wiederbelebung des klassischen Altertums, who, however, identifies 
(i) and (2) 

JOHN OF SALISBURY (c 1115-1180), English author, 
diplomatist and bishop, was born at Salisbury betw cen the years 
II 15 and 1120 Beyond the fact that he was of Saxon, not ol 
Norman race, and applies to himself the cognomen of Parvus, 
“ short,” or “ small,” few details are known regarding his early 
life, but from his own statements it is gathered that he crossed 
to France about 1136, and began regular studies in Pans under 
Abelard, who had there for a brief period re-opened his famous 
school on Mont St Genev i^ve After Abelard’s retirement, John 
carried on his studies under Alberuh of Reims and Robert of 
Melun F>om 1138 to 1140 he studied grammar and the 
classics under William of Conches and Richard I’Evrque, the 
disciples of Bernard of Chartres, though it is still a matter of 
controversy whether it was in Chartres or not ((f A Clerval, 
Les Scales de Chartres au moyen age, 1895) Bernard’s teaching 
was distinguished partly by its pronounced Platonic tendency, 
partly by the stress laid upon literary study of the greater Latin 
writers, and the mfluence of the latter feature is noticeable in 
all John of Salisbury’s works About 1140 he was at Pans 
studying theology under Gilbert de la Porr6e, then under 
Robert Pullus and Simon of Poissy In 1148 he resided at 

x\ IS 
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Moutiers U Celle in the diooese of Troyes, with his fnend Peter 
of Celle He was present at the council of Reims, presided over 
by Pope Eugenius III , and was probably presented by Bernard 
of Clairvaux to Iheobald, archbishop of Canterbury, at whose 
court he settled, probably about 1150 Appomted secretary to 
Theobald, he was frequently sent on missions to the papal see 
During this time he composed his greatest works, published 
almost certainly in 1159, the Polurattcus, stve de nugis curtaltum 
et de vesHgns phtlosophorutn and the M^talogtcti$, writings 
invaluable as storehouses of mformation regarding the matter 
and form of scholastic education, and remarkable for their 
cultivated style and humanist tendency After the death df 
Theobald m 1161, John continued as secretary to Thomas 
Becket, and took an active part m the long disputes between 
that pwimate and his sovereign, Henry 11 His letters throw 
light on the constitutional struggle then agitating the English 
world. With Becket he withdrew to France during the king's 
displeasure, he returned with him in 1170, and was present at 
his assassination In the following years, during which he 
continued m an influential situation in Canterbury, but at what 
'precise date is unknown, he drew up the Life of Thomas Bechet 
In 1176 he was made bishop of Chartres, where he passed 
the remainder of his life In 1179 he took an active part in the 
council of the l^ateran He died at or near Chartres on the 
25th of October 1180, 

John's writings enable us to understand with much completeness 
the literal y and scientific position of the 12th century His views 
imply a cultivated intelliKeocc well versed m practical affairs, 
opposing to the extremes of both nommaliam and reahsm a practical 
common sense His doctrine is a kind o 1 utilitarianism, with a 
strong leaning on the speculative side to the modified literary 
scepticism of Cicero, for whom he had unbounded admiration 
He was a humanist before the Renaissance, surpassing all other 
representatives of the school of Chartres m his knowledge of the 
XAtin classics, as in the purity of his style, which was evidently 
moulded on that of Cicero Of Greek wnters he appears to have 
known nothing at first hand, and very little in translations The 
Fimaeus of Plato in the Latin \ ersion of Chalcidius was known to 
him as to his contomporanes and predecess »rs, and probably he 
had access to translations of the Pnatdo and Meno Of Aristotle 
ho possessed the whole of the Organon m Latm, he is, indeed, the 
first of the medieval writers of note to whom the whole was known 
Of other Anstotclian writings he appears to hav“ known nothing 

The collected editions of the works arc by J A Giles (5 vols , 
Oxford, 1848), and by Migne, m the Pairolagtae cursus, vol 199 
neither accurate The PoUcrattcus was edited with notes and 
introductions by C C I Webb, loannis Sareshenensis eptscopt 
Carnotensis Poherattet (Oxford, 1909), 2 vols The most complete 
study otf John of Salisburv is the monograph by C Schaarschmidt, 
Johannes Sartsbertensis nach Leben und Studten, i^chriften und 
Phtlosophie, 1862, which is a model of accurate and complete work- 
manship See also the article in the Diet ‘Nat Btog 

JOHN (1290-1: 1320), surnamed the Pamcide, and called also 
John of Swabia, was a son of Rudolph II count of Habsburg 
and Agnes daughter of Ottakar II king of Bohemia, and 
consequently a grandson of the German king Rudolph I Havmg 
passed his early days at the Bohemian court, when he came of 
age he demanded a portion of the family estates from his uncle, 
the German king Albert I His wishes were not gratified, and 
with three companions he formed a plan to murder the king 
On the ist of May 1308 Albert in crossing the nver Reuss at 
Wmdrsch became separated from his attendants, and was at 
once attacked and killed by the four conspirators John 
escaped the vengeance of Albert’s sons, and was afterwards 
found m a monastery at Pisa, where m 1313 he is said to have 
been visited by the emperor Henry VII , who had placed him 
under the ban From this time he vanishes from history 
The character of John is used by Schiller m his play Wtlhelm 
Ten 

THE EPISTLES OF The so-called epistles of John, 
in the BIWe, are not epistles m the strict sense of the term, for 
the first is a homily, an encyclical or pastoral (as has been recog- 
nized since the days of Bretsdhneider and Michaehs), while 
the other two are brief notes or letters Nor are they Jbhri’'s, 
if John means the son ot Zebedee the latter condti^ion dependb 
tipott the particular hypothesis adbpted with regard to the 


general Joharmine problem, yet even when it is held that John 
the apostle (qv) survived to old age m Ephesus, the second 
and third epistles may be fairly ascribed (with Erasmus, Grotius, 
Credner, Bretschneider, Reuss, &c ) to John the presbyter,^ as 
several circles m the early church held (“ Opinio a plensque 
tradita,** Jerome De vir til 18) An apostle indeed might 
call himself a presbyter (cf i Pet v i) But those notes imply 
no apostolic claim on the part of the author, and, although their 
author is anonymous, the likelihood is that their composition 
by the great Asiatic presbyter John led afterwards to their 
mcorpoxation m the mstrumentum of John the apostle's 
writings, when the prestige of the latter had obscured the 
former All hypotheses as to their pseudonyniity or composition 
by different hands may be dismissed They would never have 
floated down the stream of tradition except on the support of 
some primitive authority If this was not connected with John 
the apo9tle the onlv feasible alternative is to think of John the 
presbyter, for Papias refers to the latter m precisely this fashion 
(Euseb H E lii 39, 15, koX tovto 6 ir cAeyf) 

The period of all three her somewhere within the last decade 
of the rat century and the first decade of the 2nd No evidence 
IS available to determine in what precise order they were written, 
but It will be convenient to take the two smaller notes before 
the larger The so-called Second Epistle of John is one of 
the excommunicating notes occasionally despatched by early 
Christian leaders to a community (cf 2 Cor v 9) The presbyter 
or elder warns a Christian community, figuratively addressed 
as ** the elect lady ” (cf 13 with i Pet 1 i , v, 13, also the plural 
of 6, 8, 10 and 13), against some itinerant (cf Dtdacke xi 1-2) 
teachers who were promulgating advanced Docetic views (7) 
upon the person of Christ The note is merely designed to 
serve (12) until the wnter arrives in person He sends greetings 
to his correspondents from some community m which he ib 
residing at present (13), and with which they had evidently 
some connexion 

The note was familiar to Irenacus,^ who twice (1 16, 3, 111 16, 8) 
cites to-tr, once quoting it from the first epistle by mistake, 
but no tradition has preserved the name of the community in 
question, and all opinions on the matter are guess-work The 
reference to “ all who know the truth ” (ver i) is, of course, to 
be taken relatively (cf Rev 11 23'!, it does not necessarily imply 
a centre like Antioch or Rome (Chapman) Whiston thouglrt 
of Philadelphia, and probably it must have been one of the 
Asiatic churches 

The so-called Third Epistle of John belongs to the MaroXai 
orvo-TariKat (2 Cor 111 I ) of the early church, like Rom xvi It 
IS a private note addressed by the presbyter to a certain Gaius, 
a member of the same community or house-'church (9) as that 
to which 2 John is written A local errorist, Diotrephes (9-10) 
had repudiated the authority of the writer and his party, 
threatening even to excommunicate Gams and others from 
the church (cf Abbott’s Dtaiessartcaj § 2258) With this 
opponent the writer promises (10) to deal sharply m person 
before very long Meantime (14) he despatches the present 
note, in hearty appreciation of his Correspondent’s attitude 
and character 

The allusion in 9 {fypanj/a) refers in all likelihood to the 

second ” epistle (so Ewald, Wolf, Salmon, ic ) In order to 
avifld the suggestion that it implied a lost epistle, was inserted 
at an early stage m the textual liistory of the note If 
could be read in 12, Demetrius Would be a presbyter, m any 
case, he is not to be identified with Demas (ChapthaO), lior is 

^ So Selwyn, Chrtshan Prophets (pp 133-145), Harnack, Heinnci 
{Das Vrekrtstenthum, 1902, pp 129 seq ),and von ^odefi {)i%Story of 
Eeerli Chnshem L 4 ieraeure^ pp 445^44<>), Mtet Renan {VEghse 
chriHerine^ pp 78 seq ) Von Dob^hvtz {Christian Life tn the 
Primitive tmreh^ pp ai8 seq ) and R Knopf {Das nachapost 
Zeitalter, 1905, 32 seq , &c ) are among the most recent critics 

who ascribe all three epistle^ 40 th^ presbyter 

^ On the early alhisions to these mnef notes, cf Gregory : The 
Canon and Tent of the New Testament (1907), pp 131, t 9 o seq , West- 
Canon of the New Teetamentt pp 218 seq , 355* 357* 3O6, <S^q , 
and Leipoldt's Gescjnohte d neut Kanons (t9o7)» vol 1 pp 66 seq , 
78 seq , 99 , ^51 seq , 192 seq , 232 seq 
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there any reason to suppose (with Harnack) ^ that the note of 9 
was written to, and suppressed by, him What the presbyter 
IS afraid of is not so much that his note would not be read 
(Ewald, Harnack), as that it would not be acted upon 

These notes, written originally on small sheets of papyrus, 
reveal the anonymous presbyter travelling (so Clem Alex Quts 
dives sglv xUi ) m his i ircmt or diocese of churches, and writing 
occasional pastoral letters, in which he speaks not only m his 
own name but in that of a coterie of like-minded Christians ^ 
It 1^ otherwiie with the brochure or manifesto known as the 
“ first epistle Tins was written neither at the request of its 
readers nor to meet any definite local emergency, but on tlie 
initiative of its author (1 4) who was evidently concerned about 
the egect produced upon the Church in general by certain 
contemporary phases of semi-gnostic teaching The polemic is 
directed against a dualism which developed theoretically into 
docetic views of Christ’s person (11 22, iv 2, &c ), and practically 
into libertinism (11 4, &c ) •* It is natural to think, primarily, 
of the churches in Asia Minor as the circle addressed, but all 
indications of date or place are absent, except those which may 
be inferred from its inner cx)nnexion with the Fourth Gospel 
The plan of the brochure is unstudied and unpremeditated, 
resembling a series of variations upon one or two favourite 
themes rather than a carefully constructed melody Tellowship 
(koLvuina) with God and man is its dominant note Aftei 
defmmg the csseme of Christian KOiV(x)VLa (1 1-3)/ the writer 
passes on to its conditions (1 5-11 17), under the antithesis of 
light and darkness These conditions are twofold (a) a sense 
of sin, which leads Christians to a sense of forgiveness ^ through 
Jesus Christ, (b) and obedience to the supreme law of brotherly 
fove(cf Ignat AdSmyrn 6 ) If these conditions are unfulfilled, 
moral darkness is the issue, a darkness which spells rum to the 
soul This prompts the writer to explain the dangers of Koti/wt la 
(11 18-29), under the antithesis of truth and falsehood, the 
immediate peril being a novel heretical view of the person of 

1 In hia ingonious study {Texte und UnUrsuchunqen^ xv 3), whose 
mam contention is adopted by von Dobschutz and Knopf On this 
view (for criticism sec Bdser in the Tubing Quarialschvtft^ 
pp 130 seq , Kruger in Zeitschnfl fur die wiss Theologies 1898, pp 
307-31 1, and Hilgeiifdd ibid 310-320), Diotrcphes was voicing a 
successful protest of the local monarchical bishops against the 
older itinerant authorities (cf Schmiedcl, Ency Bib 3146-3147) 
As Wildmowitz-Moollendorf {Hermes, 1898, pp 529 seq ) points out, 
there is a close connexion between ver 11 and ver 10 The same 
writer argues that, as the substitution of myairhros for <f>tXTato$ 
(ver i) “ 1st Schbnrednerei und nicht vom besten Geschmacke," the 
wiitcr adtls ou 4 y^ ayair^o iv aAii0e/<ji 

^ This IS the force of the Tjyucts in 3 John 9-10 (cf i John iv 6, 14) 

' The truth " John 3-d seems to mean a life answering to the 
apostolic standard: thus enforced and exemplihed 

* Several of those traits were reproduced m the teaching of Cerm* 
thus, others may have been directly Jewish or Jcwisli Christian 
The opposition to the Messianic role of Jesus had varied adhcicnts 
The denial of the Virgin birth, which also formed part of the 
system of Cermthus, was met by anticipation 111 the stones of 
Matthew and Luke, which pushed bick the reception of the spirit 
from the ba^)tism ^o the birth, but the Johannine school evidently 
preferred to answer this heresy by developing the theory of tho 
I ogos, with Its implicate of pre existence 
^ On tlie vexed question whether the language of this paragraph 
lb purely spiritual or includes a realistic reference, cf G E Fmdlay 
{Expositor, 1893, pp 97 seq ),and Dr E A Abbott's recent study in 
Diatessarica, §§ 1615-1620 The writer is controverting the Docetic 
heresy, and at the same time ket ping up the line of communications 
with tho apostolic base 

® The universal range (11 2) ascribed to the redeeming work of 
Christ 19 directed against Gnostic dualism and tho Ebionitic narrow- 
ing of salvation to Israel, only here denotes Christians m 

general, not Jewish Christians On the answer to the Gnostic 
pride of perfectionism (1 8), cf Epict iv 12,19 The empliasis on 
you all " (11 20) hints at the Gnostic aristocratic system of degrees 
among believers, which naturally tended to break up brotherly love 
(cf I Cor viii I seq ) The Gnostics also held that a spiritual seed 
(cf 111 9) was implanted in man, as the germ of his higher develop- 
ment into the divine life, for the Valentinian idea cf Iren Afiv 
Haer 1 64, and Tertull Da anttna, ti [haereticij “ licscio quod 
spin tale semen m^ulciunt animae Cf tho general discussione 
by Hating in Theplogische AbhandhiHgen C wm W$ixsdche¥ gewidmet 
(1892), pp 188 seq , and Zahn in Wandef ungen dutch Schftft u 
Geschtchte (1892), pp 3-74 


Christ The characteristics of the fellowship are then developed 
(ill i~i2), as sinlessness and brotherly love, under the antithesis 
of children of God (cf 11 29, “ bom of Him ”) and children of 
the devil This brotherly love bulks so largely m the water’s 
mind that he proceeds to enlarge upon its mam elements of 
confidence towards God (111 1 3-^24), moral discernment (iv 1 6), 
and assurance of union with God (iv 7-21), all these being bound 
up with a true faith in Jesus as the Christ (v 1-12) “ A brief 
epilogue gives what is for the most part a summary (v 13-21) of 
the leading ideas of the homily ^ 

Disjointed as the lause of the argument may seem, a close 
scrutiny of the context often reveals a subtle connexion between 
paragraphs which at first sight appear unlinked Ihus the idea 
of the Ko<T/xo? passing away (n 17) suggests the following sen- 
tences upon the nearness of the irapoi^ut (11 18 seq ), whose sign^ 
are carefully noted in order to reassure believers, and whose 
moral demands arc underlined (n 28, 111 3) Within this 
paragraph^ even the abnipt mention of the xp'i^pa has its 
genetical place (11 20) The heretical ai/Tixp«rTot, it is implied, 
have no God, Christians have (note the emphasis on 

J/Act?), owing to their union with the true XpCaros Again, the 
genetic relation of ni 4 seq to what precedes becomes evident 
when we consider that the norm of Christian punty (111 3) is 
the keeping of the divine commandments, or conduct resembling 
Christ’s on earth (111 3-11 4-6), so that the Gnostu ^ breach of 
this law not only puts a man out of touch with Christ (111 fi'-tq ), 
but defeats the ^^ery end of Christ’s work, t,e the abolition of 
sm (in 8) Ihus 111 7-10 resumes and completes the idea of 

II 29, the Gnostic is shown to be out of touch with the nghteous 
God, partly because he will not share the brotherly love which 
IS the expression of that righteousness, and partly because his 
claims to sinlessness render God’s righteous forgiveness (1 9) 
superfluous Similarly the mention of the Spirit (111 24) opens 
naturally into a discussion of the decisive test for the false 
claims of the heretus or gnostic illumtnaU to spiritual powers 
and gifts (iv i seq ), and, as this test of the genuine Spirit of God 
is the confession of Jesus Christ as really human and incarnate, 
the writer, on returning (m iv 17 seq ) to his cardinal idea of 
brotherly love, expresses it m view of the incarnate Son (iv 9), 

Cf Danru^y, The Death of Christ {1^2), 269-281 Thepolenu 

cal reference to Cermthus is specially clear at this point The tltalh 
of Jesus was not that of a ph mtom, nor was his ministry from the 
liaptism to the crucifixion th?it of a heavenly aeon which sufiered 
nothing such is the writer's contention " In every case the his 
lorical 13 asserted, but care is taken that it sliall not be material- 
ized a primacy i^ given to the spiritual Except through tlu 

historical, there is no Christianity at all, but neither is there an> 
Christianity till the historical has been spiritually comprehended 
The well-known mlerpolation of the three heavenly witnesses (v 7) 
has now been proven by Karl Klinstle {Das Comma Johanneum, 
1905) to have originally come from the pen of the 4th centurv” 
Spaniard, Pnscillian, who himself denied ai! distinctions of pcr^joii 
m the Godhead 

^ On the sin to death " (v 16) cf Jubilees xxi 22, xxvi 34 with 
Karl's Johann '^tnd^en (1898), 1 97 seq and M Gogucl s La 
Notion 'lohannique de V esprit (1902), pp 147 153, for the general 
theology of the epistle The conceptions of light and life are best 
handled by Grill m his Untersuchungen dber die hntstehung des vierten 
/ vptums (1902), PP 301 seq ,312 seq 

" In Prcuschen's Zeitschnft fur die neatest IVissenscha/t (1907), 
pp 1-8 von Dobschutz tries to show that the present text of 11 28- 

III 12 indicates a revision or rearrangement of an earlier text 
Cludius {Uransichten dts Christentum^, Altona, 1808) had alreadv 
con)ectured that a Gnostic editor must have worked over a Jewish 
Christian document 

Dr Alois Wurm s attempt {Dio Irrhhrer im erster f ohannesbnefe, 
1903) to read the references to errorists solely m the light of Jewish 
Christianity ignores or underrates several of the data He is sup 
ported on the whole by Clemen, in Prcuschen's Zeitschrift (1905). 
pp 271-281 There is certainly an anti-jewish touch, e g m tho 
claim of ui I (note tho emphatic Liim ), when one recollects the 
saying of Aqiba (Aboth lu 12) and l^tlo's remark, xal yhp « ixhrv 
UoMAi irou9cr yo/iil^c^8au y9y6vaftMV, kKKi roi fiK^yos aincv^ 

\4yev Tou (ftyardTcni 6(nv ybp \tfyos 6 irp^trSiWargs {De C^nf hfig 

38) But the antithesis of John and Cermthus, unlike that of 
Paul and Cermthus (Epipb Haev xxvui ), is too well based m the 
tradition of the oarly Church to be dismissed as a later dogmatic 
r.€^ction, and the internal evidence of this manifesto corroborates 
it clearly 
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whose mission furnishes the proof of God^s love as well as the 
example and the energy of man’s (iv. lo seq.) The same concep- 
tion of the real humanity of Jesus Christ as essential to faith’s 
being and well-being is worked out in the following paragraph 
(v 1-12), while the allusion to eternal hfe (v 11-12) leads to 
the closing recapitulation (v 13-21) of the homily’s leading 
ideas under this special category 

The curious idea, mentioned by Augustine (Quaest evang 11 
39), that the writing was addressed ad Parthos, has been literally 
taken by several Latin fathers and later writers (eg Grotius, 
Paulus, Hammond), but this title probably was a corruption of ad 
sparsos (Wetstein, Wegschneider) or of Trpos TrapS^ovq (Whiston 
the Christians addressed as virgin, t e free from heresy), if 
not of TTopOivo^f as applied in early tradition to John the apostle 
The circle for which the homily was meant was probably, m the 
first instance, that of the Fourth Gospel, but it is impossible to 
determine whether the epistle pieceded or followed the larger 
treatise The division of opinion on this point (of J Moffat, 
Historical New Testament, 1901, p 534) is serious, but the 
evidence for either position is purely subjective There are 
sufficient peculiarities of style and conception ^ to justify 
provisionally some hesitation on the matter of the authorship 
The epistle may have been written by a different author, or, 
from a more popular standpoint, by the author of the gospel, 
possibly (as some critics hold) by the author of John xxi But 
res lubrtca, opinio tnceria 

It IS unsafe to lay much stress upon the apparent reminiscence 
ofiv 2-3(orof 2 John 7) m Polycarp, ad PAi/ 7 readmg 
instead of ikrjXvBivai), though, if a hterary filiation is assumed, 
the probability is that Poly carp is quoting from the epistle, not 
vice versa (as Volkmar contends, in his Ur sprung d unseren 
Evglten 47 seq ) But Papias is said by Eusebius (// E 111 39) to 
have used rj Itadwov irpor^pa (~rf *lu}dvvov Trpwrrf, V S?),te the 
anonymous tract, which, by the time of Eusebius, had come to 
be known as i John, and we have no reason to suspect or reject 
this statement, particularly as Justin Martyr, another Asiatic 
writer, furnishes clear echoes of the epistle (Dial 123) Ihe 
tract must have been m circulation throughout Asia Mmor at 
any rate before the end of the first quarter of the 2nd century - 
The terminus a quo is approximately the period of the Fourth 
Gospel’s composition, but there is no valid evidence to indicate 
the priority of either, even upon the h> pothesis that both came 
from the same pen The aim of each is too special to warrant 
the conclusion that the epistle was mtended to accompany or to 
introduce the gospel. 

Literature — The most adequate modem editions of the three 
epistles are by Westcott (3rd ed , 1892), H J Holtzmann {Hand 
Commentarzum N T , 3rd ^ , 1908), B Weiss (in Meyer, 6th ed ^900), 
Baljon (1904) and J E Belser (Freiburg im Brcisgau, 1906) Briefer 
English notes are furnished by W Alexander (Speaker* s Commentary^ 
1881), W H Bennett (Ctfn/wryBiWtf, 1901) and H P Y ovh^ {Internal 
Handbooks to New Testament^ vol iv , 1907), while Plummer has 
a concise edition of the Greek text {mThe Cambridge Greek Testament^ 
1 886) Huther's edition (in Meyer, 1880) has been translated into 
English (Ldmburgh, 1882), like Rothe's (1878) invaluable commen- 
tary on the first epistle (cf Expository Times, vols lu v) Otto 
Baumgarten’s popular edition in Die Schriften des N T (1907) is, 
like that of Forbes, written from practically the same standpoint 
as Holtzmann's The earlier commentanes of Alford (2nd ed , 

1 “ The style is not flowing and articulated , the sentences come like 
minute guns, as thev would drop from a natural Hebrew The 
wnter moves, indeed, amidst that order of religious ideas which 
meets us m the Fourth Gospel, and which was that of the Greek 
world wherein he found himself He moves amongst these new 
ideas, however, not with the practised felicity of the evangelist, 
but with something of helplessness, although the depth and serene 
beauty of his spirit give to all he says an infinite impressiveness and 
charm " (M Arnold God and the Bible, ch vi ) 

* By the end of the 2nd century it appears to have been fairly 
well Imown, to judge fromOngen, irenaeus (111 16, 8), and Clement of 
Alexandria {istran 11 15, 66) In the Muratonan canon, which 
mentions two epistles of John, it seems to be reckoned (cf Kuhn, 
Das Murat Fragment, pp 58 seq.) as an appendix or sequel to the 
Fourth Gospel The apparent traces of its use in Ignatius (cf 
Smyrn vi 2 = i John ifi 17, Smym vii -i lohn 111 14, and Eph 
xviii = I John V ^ seem too insecure, of themselves, to warrant any 
hypothesis of filiation 


1862), C A Wolf (2nd ed , 1885), Ewald {Die Joh Brief e Hhersetzt und 
erklaert, GottmgeUj 1861-1862), and Lucke (3rd ed , revised by 
Bertheau, 1856) still repay the reader, and among previous editions 
those of W Whiston {Comm on S/ John’s I hree Catholic Epistles, 
1719) and de Wette (1837, &c ) contain material of real exegetical 
mterest Special editions of the first epistle have been published by 
John Cotton (London, 1655), Neander (1851 , Eng trans New York, 
1853), E Haupt (1869, Eng trans 1879J, Lias (1887) and C Watson 
(1891, expository) among others Special studies by F H Kcm 
{De epistolae Joh consilio, Tubmgen, 1830), Erdmann {Pnmae Joh 
episiolae argwnentum, nexus et consilium, Berlin, 1855), C E Lu- 
thardt {De pnmae Joannts epistolae compositione, i860), J Stock- 
meyer {Die Structur des ersten Joh Brtefes, Ba^el, 1873) and, most 
elaborately, by H J Holtzmann {Jahrb fur protest Theologie, 1881, 
pp 690 seq , 1882, pp 128 seq ,3x6 seq , 460 seq ) To the monographs 
already noted in the course of this article may be added the essays by 
Wiesmger {Studien und Kritiken, 1899, pp 575 seq ) and Wohlenberg 
(“Glossen zum ersten Johannisbrief," Neue Kirchliche Zeitschnft, 
1902, pp 233 seq , 632 seq ) On 2 John there are special comment 
aries and studies by Ritmeier {De electa domina, 1706), C A Knegele 
{De Kvpla Johannis, 1758), Caipzov {Theolog exegetica, pp 105-208), 
H G B Muller {Comment in secundam epistolam Joannts, 178^), 
C King {De authentia, &c , 1823), J Rendel Hams {Expositor, 6th 
senes, 1901, pp 194 seq ), W M Ramsay (ibid , pp 354 seq ) and 
Gibbins (ibid , 1902, pp 228-23O), while, in addition to Hermann's 
Comment in Joan ep III (1778), P L Gachon {Authenticity de la 
deuxiime et troisiyme ipitres de Jean, 1851), Poggd {Der zweite und 
dritte Brief e d Apostel Jokannts, 1896), and Chapman {Journal of 
Theological Studies, 1904, “ The Historical Setting of the Second and 
the Third Epistles of St John ") have discussed both of the minor 
epistles together General studies of all three are furnished by H J 
Holtzmann in Schenkel’s Bibel-Lexicon 111 342-352, Sabatier {Ency- 
clop des 'sciences religteuscs, vn 177 sen ), S Cox {1 he Private Letters 
of St Paul and St John, iSby), Farrar {Early Days of Christianity, chs 
XXXI xxxiv seq ), Gloag {Introduction to Catholic Epistles, 188^ pp 
256-350) S D F Salraond m Hastings's Diet Bible (vol 11 ) G H 
Gilbert {The First Interpreters of Jesus, 1901 pp 301-332) and V 
Bartlet {The A postohe Age, 1900, pp 418 seq ) , from a more advanced 
critical position by Cone {The Gospel and lisEarlust Interpretations 
1893, pp 320-327) P W Schmiedel {Ency Bib , 2556-2562, also m a 
pamphlet Cvangeltum Brief e, und Offenbnrun^ des Johannes 1906, 
Lng trans , 1908), J R6ville (/ e Quatriime Evangile, 1901, pp 49 
seq ) and Pfloidercr {Das Urchristentum, 2nd ed , 1902, pp 390 seq ) 
The problem of the epislhs is discussed incidentally by many writer?, 
on the Fourth Gospel, as well as by writers on New rcstament 
intro iuclion like Zahii Tacqunr, Barth and Belser, on the Conserva- 
tive side, and Hilgt nf eld, J ulicher and \ on Sod«. n on the Liberal On 
the oldtr :?yriac version of 2 and 3 John see Gwynn's article in 
Hermathena (1890), pp 281 «eq On the general reception of the 
three epistles in the early Church, Zahn s paragraphs (in his 
(leschirhte d N T Kanons, 1 209 seq , 374 seq , 905 seq , 11 48 seq , 
88 seq ) are the most adequate. (J Mr ) 

JOHN, GOSPEL OP ST, the fourth and latest of the Gospels, 
in the Bible, and, next to that of St Mark, the shortest The 
present article will first describe its general structure and more 
obvious contents, compare it with the Synoptic Gospels, and 
draw out its leading characteristics and final object It will 
then apply the tests thus gained to the narratives special to this 
Gospel, and point out the book’s special difficulties and limits, 
and its abiding appeal and greatness And it will finally con- 
sider the questions of its origin and authorship 

Analysis of Contents — The book's chief break is at xiu i, the 
solemn introduction to the feet washing all up to here reports Tesus' 
signs and apologetic or polemical discourses to the outer world , hence 
onwards it pictures the manifestation of His glory to the mner 
circle of His disciples These two parts contain three sections each 

I (1) Introduces the whole work (1 i-ii ii) {a) The prologue, 

1 1-18 The Logos existed before creation and time , was with the v cry 
God and was God, and all things were made through Him lor 
in this Logos is Life, and this Life is a Light which, though shining 
m darkness, cannot be suppressed by it This true Light became 
flesh and tabernacled amongst us , and we beheld His glory, as of an 
Only-Begotten from the Father, full of grace and truth John the 
Baptist testified concerning Him, the Logos-Light and Lo^s Life 
incarnate, but this Logos alone, ^^ho is in the bosom of the Father, 
hath declared the very God ( 6 ) The four days’ work (1 19-51) 
On the first three days John declares that he is not the Christ, 
proclaims Jesus to be the Christ, and sends his own disciples away to 
Jesus On the fourth day, Jesus Himself calls Philip and Nathanael 
{c) The seventh day’s first manifestation of the Incarnate Light's 
glory (11 i-ii), Jesus at Cana turns water mto vine 

(11) Records the manifestations of the I-ight's and Life's glory 
and power to fnend and foe (ii'‘22-vi 71) {d) Solemn inauguration 

of the Messianic ministry (li i2-iu 21) cleansing of the Temple and 
prophecy of His resurrection , discourse to Nicodomus on baptismal 
regeneration {e) Three scenes in Judea, Samana, Galilee respec- 
tively (m 32-iv 54) theBaptist’ssecond testimony, Jesus' disco ars 
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with the woman at the well concerning the spiritual, universal 
character of the new religion , and cure of the ruler's son, the reward 
of faith in the simple word of Jesus (/) Manifestation of Jesus as 
tile vivifying Life-Logos and its contradiction in Judea, v the 
paralytic's cure (g) Manifestation of J esus as the heaven descended 
living Bread and its contradiction in Galilee, vi multiplication ot 
the loaves, walking on the waters, and His discourse on the holy 
Eucharist 

^111 ) Acute conflict between the New Light and the old darkness 
(vii -xii) {h) Self-manifestation of the Ix)gos-Light in the Temple 
(vii i-x 39) Journey to the feast of tabernacles, invitation to the 
soul athirst to come to Him (the fountam of Life) and drink, and 
proclamation of Himself as the Light of the world , cure of the man 
born blind , allegory of the good shepherd The allegory continued 
at the feast of the dedication They strive to stone or to take Him 
(*) The Logos-Lifo brings Lazarus to life , effects of the act (x 40-xii 
50) Jesus withdraws beyond Jordan, and then comes to Bethany, 
his friend I^zarus bemg buried three days, proclaims Himself the 
Resurrection and the Lite , and calls Lazarus back to life Some who 
saw it report the act to the Pharisees , the Sanhedrim meets, Caiaphas 
declares that one man must die for the people, and henceforward they 
ceaselessly plan His death Jesus witndraws to the Judaean desert, 
but soon returns, six days before Passovtr, to Bethany, Mary 
anoints Him, a crowd comes to see Him and I^zarus, and the hur 
archs then plan the killmg of Lazarus also Next morning He rides 
into Jerusalem on an ass s colt Certain Greeks desire to sec Him 
He declares the hour of His glonhcation to have come ' Now My 
soul IS troubled Father, save Me from this hour But for 

this have I come unto this hour Father, glorify Thy Name " A 
voice answers, ‘ I have glorified it and will glorify it again " sonii 
think that an angel siX)ke, but Jesus explains that this voice was 
not for His sake but for theirs When lifted up from earth, He will 
draw all men to Himself, they are to believe in Him, the Light 
The writer's concluding reflection the small success of J esus' activity 
among the Jews Once again He cnes “ I am come a Light into 
the world, that whoso belicveth m Me should not abide m darkness " 

2 The Lo^os-Christ s m inifcstation of His life and love to His 
disciples, during the last supper, the passion, the iiscn life (xui -xx ) 
(iv \ The Last Supper (xiii -xvii ) (;) Solemn washing of the dis- 

ciples^ feet, the beloved disciple, designates the traitor, Judas gois 
forth, it IS night (xiii 1-30) (A) Last discourses, first scries (xiii 

31-xiv 31) the new commandment, the other helper , ' Arise, let 
us go hence " Second senes (xv i-xvi 33) allegory of the true 
vine, ‘ Greater love than this hath no man, that he lay down his 
life for his friend ", the world's hatred, the spirit of truth shall lead 
them into all truth, ' I came forth from the Father and am come 
into the world, again I leave the world and go to the Father", 
" Be of good cheer, I have overcome the world " (/) The high 

priestly prayer (xvii) " Father, glorify Thy Son with the 
glory which I had with Thee before the world was that to as 
many as Thou hast given Him, He should give eternal life " I 
pray for them, I pray not for the world I pray also for them that 
shall believe in Mfe through their word, that they may be all one, as 
rhou Father art in Me, and I in Thee " 

(v ) The Passion (xviii xix ) (w) In the garden the Roman soldiers 
come to apprehend Him, fall back upon the ground at His declara- 
tion *' I am He " Peter and Malchus («) Before Annas at night 
and Caiaphas at dawn, Pettr's denials (xviii 12-27) (^) Before 

Pilate (xviii 28-40) Jesus declares, " My kingdom 13 not of this 
world I have come into the world that 1 may bear witness to the 
truth every one that is of the truth, heareth My voice ", Pilate asks 
sceptically " What is truth ? " and the crowd prefers Barabbas 
(P) The true king presented to the ptoplc as a mock king, His 
rejection by the Jews and abandonment to them (xix 1-16) (^) 

Jesus carries His cross to Golgotha, and is crucified there between two 
others, the cross s title and Pilate's ref Uv»al to alter it ( xix 17-22) 
{y) The soldiers cast lots upon His garments and seamless tunic. 
His mother with two faithful women and the beloved disciple at 
the cross's foot. His commendation of His mother and the disciph 
to each other. His last two sayings in deliberate accomplishment 
of scripture " I thirst, ' It is accomplished " He gives up the 
spirit, His bones remain unbroken, anct from His sptar-lanced side 
blood and water issue (xix 23-37) (s) The two nobles, Joseph of 

Anmathaea and Nicodemus, bind the dead body in a winding 
sheet with one hundred pounds of precious spices, and place it in a 
new monument in a near garden, since the sabbath is at hand 
(vi ) The risen Jesus, Lord and God (xx ) {t) At early dawn on the 

first day of the week, Mary Magdalen, finding the stone rolled away 
from the monument, runs to tell Peter and the beloved disciple that 
the Lord's body has been removed Peter and the other disciple 
lun to the grave, the latter, arriving first, enters only after Peter 
has gone m and noted the empty grave clothes — enters and believes 
\fter their departure, Mary sees two angels where His body had lam 
and turning away beholds Jesus standing, yet recognizes Him only 
when He addresses her He bids her " Do not touch Me, for I have 
not yet ascended " , but to tell His brethren " I ascend to My Father 
ind to your Father, to My God and to your God " And she does so 
(w) Second apparition (xx 19-23) Later on the same day, the doors 
being shut, Jesus appears amongst His disciples, shows them His 
fpiorced) hands and side, an(l solemnly commissions and endows 


them for the apostolate by the words, "As the Father hath sent 
Me, so I send you,' and by breathing upon them saying " Receive the 
Holy Spirit whoso sms yc remit, they arc remitted to them, whose 
sms yc retain, they are retained (v) Third apparition and culminat- 
ing saying, conclusion of entire book (xx 24-31) T.hoinas, who had 
been absent, doubts the resurrection, Jesus comes and submits to the 
doubter's tests Ihomas exclaims, " My Lord and my Crod ", 
but Jesus declares " Blessed are they that have not seen and yet 
have believed ' " Now Jesus," concludes the writer, " did many 

other signs, but these are written, that yc may behove th it 
Jesus IS the Christ, the Son of God, and that believing yc may have 
me in His name " 

The above analysis is rough, since even distantly placed sections, 
indeed the two parts themselves, are interrelated by delicate com 
plex references on and bark And it omits the account of the 
adulteress (vii 53-vm ii) (a valuable report of an actual occurrence 
which probably belonged to some primitive document otherwise 
incorporated by the Synoptists), because it is quite un-Johanmno 
111 vocabulary, style and character, intercepts the Gospel's thread 
wherever placed, and is absent from its best MSS It also omits xxi 
1 his chapter's first two stages contain an important early historical 
document of Synoptic type : Jesus' apparition to seven disciples 
by the Lake of Galilee and the miraculous draught of fishes, and 
Peter’s threefold confession and Jesus’ threefold commission to 
him And its third stage, Jesus’ prophecies to Peter and to the 
beloved disciple concerning their future, anti the declaration ‘ This 
IS the disciple who testifies to these things and who has written them, 
and we know that his testimony is true," is doubtless written by the 
redactor of the previous two stages This writer imitates, but is 
different from, the great author of the first twenty chaptcis 

Companion with the Synoptibts — The following are the most 
obvious differences between the original book and the Synoptists 
John has a metaphysical prologue, Matthew ind Luke ha\ e historical 
prologues, and Mark is without any prologue The earthly scene 
IS here Judea, indeed Jerusalem, with but five breaks (vi i-\ii 10) 
IS the only long one, whilst over two-thirds of each Synoptist deal 
with Galilee or Samana The ministry here lasts about three and a 
half years (it begins some months before the first Passover, 11 13, 
the feast of v i is probably a second , the third occurs vi 4 , and on 
the fourth, xi 55, He dies) whilst the Synoptists have but the one 
Passover of His death, after barely a year of ministry Heu Jesus' 
teaching contains no parables and but three allegories, the bynop' 
tists present it as parabolic through and through Here not one 
exorcism occurs, m the Synoptists the exorcisms are as prominent 
as the cures and the preaching John has, besides the passion, seven 
accounts in common with the Synoptists the Baptist and Jesus, 
(i 19- 34) , cleansing of the Temple (11 1 3-1 b) , cure of the centurion's 
(ruler's) scrv-cint (son) (iv 4t>-54), multiplication of the loaves (vi 
1-13), walking ujxm the water (vi 16-^21), anointing at Bethany, 
(xii 1-8) .entry into Jerusalem (xii rz-ifi) all unique occurrences 
In the first John desenbes how the Baptist, on Jesus' approach, cries 
" Behold the I amb of God, which taketn away the sms of the w orld " , 
and how he says ' I saw the spirit descending upon Him, and I bore 
witness that this is the Son of God ” But the Synoptists, especially 
Mark, give the slow steps in even the apostles’ realization of Jesus' 
Messianic character^ only at Caesarea Philippi Simon alone, for the 
first tunc, clearly discerns it, Jesus declaring that Ills Father has 
revealed it to Him, and yet Simon is still scandalized at the thought 
of a suffering Messiah (Mark viii 28-34) Only some two weeks 
before the end is He proclaimed Messiah at Jencho (x 46-48), then 
in Jerusalem, five days before ilymg for this upon the cross (xi i-io, 
XV 37) Ao to the Baptist, in all three Synoptists, he baptizes Jesus, 
and in Mark 1 10, ii it is Jesus who sees the Spirit descending upon 
Himself on His emerging from beneath the watei, and it is to 
Himself that God's voice is addressed, in John, Jesus' baptism is 
Ignored, only the Spirit remains hovering alxive Him, as a sign for 
the Baptist's instruction And in Matt xi 2-6, the Baiitist, several 
months after the Jordan scene, sends fiom his prison to ascertain if 
Jesus is indeed the Messiah, 111 John, the Baptist remains at large 
so as again (111 22-36J to proclaim Jesus’ heavenly pi ovc nance 
I he cleansing of the leiuple occurs in tlu Synoptists four da>s 
before His death, and instantly determines the hierarchs to seek His 
destruction fMark xi 15-18), John puts it three years back, as an 
appropriate frontispiece to His complete claims and work 

The passion-narrativt s reveal the following mam difTcicnces 
John omits, at the last supper, its central point, the' great historic 
act of the holy eucharist, carefully given by the Synoplists and 
StPaul, having provided a hiehly doctrinal cquivah nt in flu discoui so 
on the living bread, hire spoken by J( sus in Capcimnm over ca yni 
before the passion (vi 4), the day aftir the multiplication of the 
loaves This tiansference is doubtless connected with the change in 
the relations between the time of the P issovi r meal and that of His 
death m the Synoptists, the Thursday evening’s supper is a true 
Passover meal, the lamb had been slain that afternoon and Jesus dies 
some twenty four hours later, in John, the supper is not a I’assovcr- 
mcal, the Passover is celebrated on Friday, and Jesus, proclaimed 
here from the first, the T amb of God, dies whilst the paschal lambs. 
Ills prototypes, are being slam Tlic scene in the garden is without 
the agony of Gethsemanc , a faint echo of this historic anguish appears 
in the scene with the Greeks four days earlici, and even that peaceful 
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appefU tQf and answer ol, tbe Father occurs ohly for His foUowei^s' 
bakes In tire garden Jesus here Himself goes fprth to meet His 
captors^ and those fall back upon tiie ground, on His revealing Hun 
seif as Jesus of Nararcth The long scenes with Pilate culminate 
in the great sayings concerning His lartgdom not being of this world 
awl the object of tins His coming being to bear witness pj the truth, 
thus explaining how, though afhrmmg kingship (Mark xy 2) He 
could be innocent In John He does not declare Hnnisclf MtsSiah 
l)efore the Jewish Sanhedml ^Matk xiv< 61) but declares Himself 
supermundane regal witness to the truth befbre the Roman governor 
The scene on Calvary dlftCrs as follows In the Synoptists the 
soldiers divide His garments among them, casting lots (Mark xv 
24), in John they make four parts of them and cast lots concerning 
His eeamless tunic, thus fulflllmg the text, “ they divided My gar 
ments among them and upon M> yfesture they cast lots '' tho 
arallelism of Hebrew poetry, wnich twice doacribos one fact, 
emg taken as witnessing to two, and the tunic doubtless symboL 
i2mg the unity of the Church, as in Philo the high pnest s seamless 
robe symbolizes the indivisible nnity of the unii crsc. expressive of 
the l/>gos (De dbnetate, xxi ) In the Syhoptlsts, ot His followers 
only women — the careful, seemingly exhaustive lists dO not include 
Hia mother — remain, looking on 'from afar” (Mark xv 40), in 
John, His mother stands with the twO other Marys and the beloved 
diSQijilc beneath the cross, ctnd ” from tlnat hour the disciple took her 
unto his own (house),” while m the older literature His mother does 
not appear m Jerusalem till just before Pentecost, and with His 
bretliren ” (Acts 1 14) And Ji^n aloiio tells how the bones of tlie 
dead body remained Unbroken, fulfilling the ordinance as to the 
paschal lamb (£xod xii 4G) and how blodd and water flow frota His 
spear-picrced side thus the Lamb ” takoth away the sins of the 
world '' b> shedding His blood which ” cloanseth us from every sin ", 
and ” He cometh by water and blood,' historically at His baptism 
and crucihxion, and mysticall> to each faithful soul in baptism and 
the euchanst The story of the risen Chnst (xx ) shows dependence 
on and contrast to the Synoptic accounts Its two halves have each 
a negative and a positive scene The empty grave (i~io) and the 
apparition to the Magdalen (xi-i&) together correspond to the mc5s- 
sage brought by the womiii (Matt xxviii i-*io) , and the apparition 
to the ten loyously believing apostles (10-2^) and then to the sadly 
doubting Thomas (24-29) together correspond to Luke xxiv ^b-43, 
where the eleven apostles jointly receive one visit from the nsen 
One, and both doubt and believe, mourn and rejoice 

The Johannitie discourses reveal dilfcrenccs from the Synophsls 
so profound as to be admitted by all Hero Jesus, the Baptist and 
the writer speak so much alike that it is sometimes impossiblfe to 
say where each speaker begins and ends e g m iii 27-^0, 31-30 
The speeches dwill upon Jesus’ petson and work, as wc shall find, 
With a didactic directness, philosophical tcrmmology and denuncia- 
tory exclusiveness unmatched m the Synoptist sayings ” This is 
tdernal life, that they may know Thtc the only true God and JesuS 
Christ whom Thou hast sent ” (xvli 3), is part of the high priestly 
prayer, yet P6re Calmejs, with the papal censor's approbation, says, 

^ It sfcems to us impossible not tU admit that wc liavo here dogmatic 
developments explicable rather the evangelist's habits of mind 
than by the actual words of Jesas ” ” I have told you of earthly 

tbmgs and you believe not; how shall ye bdievc if 1 tcU you of 
heavenly things ? ” (m 12), and " \<. art from beneath, I am from 
above ” (vin 23), give us a Plato (Philo ) like upper, ” true ” World, 
artd a lower, delusive world ” \c shall die iri youi sms ” (vm 21) 
yfe ate from yout father the devil” (vm 44), ” I am the door of 
the sheep, all they that came before Me are thiCves and robbers,” 
(x 7, 8), ” they have no excuae fdr their sin” (xv 22) — contrast 
strongly with the yearning over Jerusalem ” The Wood bf Abel the 
jUst ” and ” the blood of Zachaiias son of Barachias ” (Matt xxiii 
35-^37 , and ” Father, forgive them, for they know not what they do ” 
Lijflm xxiii 34) And whilst the S^ioptist speeches and action^ stand 

in loose and natural relation to CcTch other, the Johanmtie deeds so 
closdy iHastrate the sayings that each set ev erywherc supplements 
the Other the history itself here tends Id become one long allegory 
So with the woman at tho well and ” the hvmg water ” , the multipU- 
catibn of the loaves and the Imng Bread ” , ” 1 am the Light of the 
wbtld ” and the bliiid man's cure, ” I am the Resurrection and the 
Life” and the raising of Lazarus, indeed even with the Temple- 
cleansing and tho prophecy as to His resurrection, Kicodcmus's 
night visit and ” men loved the darkness rather than the light,” 
the curb of the Inoperative paralj tic and ” My Father and I work 
hitherto,” the walking pliantotn-like upon the vvatets (John \i 
15-21, Mark vi 49), and the declaration concerning the euchanst, 
“the spirit it IS that quickeneth” (John vi 63) Only some six 
teen Synoptic sayings reappear here, but wo arc giv^en soihc great 
new sayings full of the Synoptic spint 

Characteristics and Object — The book’s character results from 
the cbtitmuous operation of four great tendencies There is 
everywhere a readiness to handle traditional, largely historical, 
ipatenals with a sovereign freedom, controlled and limited by 
doctrtnal convictions and devotional experiehce*^ alone There 
is everytvherc the mystic’s deep love for double, e3en treble 


tneanings * eg the “ again ” m lu 2, m^ahs, litefftlly, from 
the beginning,” to be physically born again, morally, to become 
as a little child, mystically, from heaven, God,” to be spiritu- 
ally renewed^ “ Judgment ” (xptw), in the popular sense, 
condemnation, a future act, m the mystical sense, disbrimmation, 
a present fact There is everywhere the influence of cettam 
central ideas, partly identical with, but largely developments 
of, those less reflectively operative m the SynoptisU Thus Si5l 
great terms are characteristic of, or even special to, this Gospel 
The Only-Begotten ” is most nearly reached by St TauFs 
term ** IJis own Son ” The Vi^ord,” or ” Logos,^’ is a term 
derived from Heracleitus of Ephesus and the Stoics, through 
the Alexandrian Jew Phnlo, but conceived here throughout as 
definitely personal The Light of the World ” the Jeshs- 
Logos here proclaims Himself to be, m the Synoptists He only 
declares His disciples to be such ** The Paraclete,” as m 
Philo^ IS a ‘‘helper,” “intercessor”, but m Philo he is the 
intelligible universe, whilst here He is a self-cohscious Spirit 
“ Truth,” “ the truth,” “ to know,” have here a prominence 
and significance far beyond their Synoptic or even their Paulme 
use. And above all stand the uses of “ Life,” “ Eternal Life ” 
The living ever-working Father (vi 57, 17) has a Logos in 

whom lb Life (1 4), an ever-working Son (v 17), who declares 
Himself ^‘the living Bread,” “the Resurrection and the Life,” 
“ the Way, the Truth and the Life ” (vi 51 , xi 25 , xiv 16) so 
that Father and Son quicken whom they will (v 21), the Father’s 
commandment is life everlasting, and Jesus’ words are spirit 
and life (xu 50, vi 63, 68) The term, already Synoptic, takes 
over here most of the connotations of the “ Kingdom of God,” 
the standing Synoptic expression, which appears here only in 
III 3-5, xviii 36 Note that the term “ the Logos ” is peculiar 
to the Apocalypse (xix 13), and the prologue here, but that, as 
Light and Life, the Logos-conccption is present throughout the 
book And thus there is everywhere a striving to contemplate 
histoiy sub specie aetermtahs and to cnglobc the successiveness 
of man m the simultaneity of God 
Narratives Peculiar to John — Of his seven great symbolical, 
doctnnally interpreted “ signs,” John shares three, the cure of 
the ruler’s sbn, the multiplication of the loaves, the walking on 
the wate-s, with the Synoptists yet here the first is transformed 
almost beyond recognition, and the two others only typify and 
prepare the eucharistic discourse Of the four purely Johanmne 
Signs, two — the cures bf the paralytic (v 1-16), and of the man 
born blind (ix 1-34) — are, admittedly, profoundly symbolical 
In the first case, the man’s physical and spiritual lethargy are 
closely interconnected and strongly contrasted with thd ever- 
active Gdd and His Logos In the second case thete is also the 
closest parallel between physical blmdness cured, and spiritual 
darkness dispelled, by the Logos-Light as described m the 
accompanying discourse Both narratives are doubtless based 
upon actual occurrences — the cures narrated in Mark li , ui , viil , 
iL and scenes witnessed by the writer m later times, yet hete 
they do but picture our Lord’s spiritual work m the human soul 
achieved throughout Christian history We cannot well claim 
more than Ihese three kinds of reality for the fitst and thO last 
signs, the miracle at Cana and the resurrection of Lazarus 
For the mamage-feast sign yields throughout an allecorical 
meaning Water Stands m this Gospel for what is still but 
symbol, thus thO water-pots serve here the external Jewish 
ablutions— old bottles which the “ ilew wine ” of the Gospel is 
to burst (Mark 11 22) Wine is the blood of the new covenant, 
and He will drink the fruit of the vmfe new in the Kingdom of 
God (Matk xiv 23-2*;), the vineyard where tie Himself is the 
true Vine (Mark xii i, John xv i) And “the kingdom ot 
heaven is like to a marnage-feast ” (Matt xxn 2), Jesus is the 
Bndegroom (Mark 11 tp), “ the marriage of the I^mb has 
come ” (Rev xix 7) “ They have no wine ” the hopelessness 

Of the old conditions is announced here by the true Israel, the 
Messiah’s spintual mother, the same “ woman ” who in Rev xu 
2, 5 “ brougjit forth a man-child wiho was to rule all natiohs ” 
Cardinal Newman admits that the latter woman “represents 
the chureh, this is the real ot direct sense ” j yet as her man-child 
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b oertainly the Messiah^ this church must be the fftithfui Jewish 
church Thus alsc the ** wcman *’ at the wedding and beneath 
the cross stands pninanly for the faithful Old Testament 
community, corresporKhng to the beloved disciple, the typical 
New Testament follower of her Son, the Messiah in each case 
the devotional accommodation to His earthly mother is equally 
ancient and legitimate He answers her My hour is not yet 
come,” t e m the symboln story, the moment for working the 
miracle, m the symbolized reality, the hour of His death, con- 
dition for the spirit’s advent, and ** what is there between Me 
and thee ? ” z e “My motives spring no more from the old 
religion/’ words devoid of difficulty, if spoken thus by the 
Eternal Logos to the passing Jewish church 1 he transformation 
IS soon afterwards accomplished, but m symbol only, the “ hour ” 
of the full sense is still over three years off Already Phik) says 
“ the Logos IS the master of the spiritual drmking-feast,” and 
“let Melchisedeck — the Logos — “ in lieu of water offer wine to 
souls and inebriate them (De somn ii 37 , Legg all 111 26) 
But in John this symbolism figures a great histone fact, the 
joyous freshness of Jesus* ministerial beginnings, as indicated 
m the sayings of the Bridegroom and of the new wine, a fresh- 
ness typical of Jesus* ceaseless renovation of souls 

The raising of Lazarus, in appearance a massive, definitely 
localized historical fact, requires a similar interpretation, unless 
we would, in favour of the direct historicity of a story peculiar 
to a profoundly allegorical treatise, rum the historical trust- 
worthiness of the largely historical Synoptists in precisely their 
most complete and vensimilar part For especially in Mark, 
the passing through Jericho, the entry into Jerusalem, the 
Temple-cleansing and its immediate effect upon the hierarchs, 
their next day’s interrogatory, “ By what authonty doest thou 
these things ^ ’* f ^ the cleansing (x 46-xi 33), are all closeljr 
interdependent and lead at once to His discussions with His 
Jerusalem opponents (xii xni ), and to the anointing, last 
supper, and passion (xiv xv ) John’s last and greatest symbolic 
sign replaces those historic motives, since here it is the raising 
of Lazarus which determines the hierarchs to kill Jesus (xi 46-* 
52), and occasions the crowds which accompany and meet Him 
on His entry (xii 9-19) The intrinsic improbabilities of the 
narrative, if taken as direct histoiy^, are also great Jesus’ 
deliberate delay of two days to secure His friend’s dying, and 
His rejoicing at the death, since thus He can revivify His friend 
and bring His disciples to believe in Himself as the Life, His 
deliberate weqiing over the death which He has thus let happen, 
yet His anger at the similar tears of Lazarus’s other fnends, and 
His praying, as He tells the Father m the prayer itself, simply 
to edify the bystanders all point to a doctrinal allegory 
Indeed the climax of the whole account is already reached m 
Jesus’ great saying “ I am the Resurrection and the Life, he 
that believeth in Me shall not die for ever ” and in Martha’s 
answer “ I believe that Thou art the Oirist, the Son of God, 
who hast coipe into the world ” (xi 26, 27), the sign which 
follows is but the pictorial representation of this abiding truth 
The materials for the allegory will have been certain Old Testa- 
ment narratives, but especially the Synoptic accounts of Jesus* 
raisings of Jairus’s daughter and of the widow’s son (Mark v , 
Luke vif ) Mary and Martha are admittedly identical with the 
Slaters m Luke x 38-42 , and already some Greek fathers connect 
the Lazarus of this allegory with the Lazarus of the parable 
(Luke XVI 19-31) In the parable Lazarus returns not to earth, 
since Abraham foresees that the rich man’s brethren would 
disbelieve even if one rose from the dead, m the corresponding 
allegory, Lazarus does actually return to life, and the Jews 
believe so little as to determine upon killing the ver>' Life 
Himself 

Special Diffleulhes and Special Greatness — ^The difficulties, 
limitations and temporary means special to the book are 
closely connected with its ready appeal and abiding power, let 
us take both sets of things together, m three couples of inter- 
related price and gift 

The book’s method and form are pervadingly allegoni'al, its 
instinct and aim are profbundly mystical Now from Philo to 
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Ongen we have a l<mg Hellenistic, Jewish and Christian applica- 
tion of that ali-embracmg allegonsm, where one tlung stands 
for another and wliere no factual deUils resist resolution into a 
symbol of religious ideas and forces Thus Philo had, m his 
life of Moses, allegorized the Pentateuchal narratives so as to 
represent him as mediator, saviour, intercessor of his people, 
the one great org<.n of revelation, and the soul’s guide from the 
false lower world into the upper true one The fourth Gospel 
is the noblest instance of this kind of literature, of which the 
truth depends not on the factual accuracy of the symbolizing 
appearances but on the truth of the ideas and experienoes thus 
symbolized And Ongen is still full of spontaneous sympathy 
with Its pervading allegonsm But this method' has lost its 
attraction , the Synoptists, with their rarer and slighter pragmatic 
rearrangements and tlieir greater closeness to our Lord’s actual 
words, deeds, experiences, environment, now come home to us 
as indefinitely ncher in content and stimulative appeal Yet 
mysticism persists, as the intuitive and emotional apprehensum 
of the most specifically religious of all truths, viz the already 
full, operative existence of eternal beauty, truth and goodness, 
of infinite Personality and Spirit independently of our action, 
and not, as in ethics, the simple possibility and obligation for 
ourselves to produce such-hke things And of this elemental 
mode of apprehension and root-truth, the Johannine Gospel is 
the greatest literary document and incentive extant its ulti- 
mate aim and deepest content retain all their potency 

The book contains an int( llectualist, static, determinist, 
abstractive trend In Luke x 25-28, eternal life depends upon 
loving God and man, here it consists in knowing the one true 
God and Chnst whom He has sent In the Synoptists, Jesus 
“ grows m favour with God and man,” passes through true 
human experiences and trials, prays alone on the mountain-side, 
and dies with a cry of desolation , here the Logos’ watchword is 
“ I am/’ He has deliberately to stir up emotion in Himself, 
never prays for Himself, and m the garden and on the cross 
shows but power and self-possession Here we find “ ye cannot 
hear, cannot believe, because ye are not from God, not of My 
sheep ” (viii 47, x 26), “ the world cannot receive the spirit 
of truth ” (xiv 17) Yet the ethical current appears here also 
strongly “ he who doeth the truth, cometh to the light ” 
(ill 2 t), “ if you love Me, keep My commandments ” (xiv 15) 
Libertarianism is here “ the light came, but men loved the 
darkness better than the light,” “ye will not come to Me ” 
(in 19, V 40), henie the appeal “ abide in Me ’’—the branch 
can cease to be in Him the Vine (xv 4, 2) Indeed even those 
first currents stand here for the deepest religious truths, the 
prevenicnce of God and man’s affinity to Him “ Not we loved 
God (first), but He (first) loved us ”, “ let us love Him, because 
He first loved us ” (i John iv 10, 19), “ no man can come to 
Me, unless the Father draw him ” (vi 44), a drawing which 
effects a hunger and thirst for Christ and God (iv 14, vi 35) 
Thus man’s spirit, ever largely but potential, can respond 
actively to the histone Jesus, because already touched and made 
hungry by the all-actual Spirit-God who made that soul akin 
unto Himself 

The book has an outer protective shell of acutely polemical 
and exclusive moods and insistences, whilst certain splendid 
Synoptic breadths and reconciliations are nowhere reached , but 
this i« primarily because it is fighting, more consciously than 
they, for that inalienable ideal of all deepest religion, unity, even 
external and corporate, amongst all believers The “ Fneu- 
matic ” Gospel comes thus specially to emphasize certain central 
histoncal facts, and, the most explicitly institutional and 
sacramental of the four, to proclaim the most universahslic and 
developmental of all Biblical sayings Here indeed Jesus will 
not pray for the world (xvii 9), “ ye shall die in your sms/’ He 
insists to His opponents (viii 44, 24), it is the Jews generally 
who appear throughout as such, nowhere is there a word as to 
forgiving our enemies, and the commandment of love is desig- 
nated by Jesus as His, as new, and as binding the disciples to 
“ love one another ” within the community to which He gives 
rtis example” (xv 12, xiii 34, 15) In the Synoptists, the 
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disciples’ intolerance is rebuked (Mark ix 38-41) , Jesus’ 
opposition IS everywhere restricted to the Pharisees and the 
w orldly Sadducees , He ever longs for the conversion of Jerusalem , 
the great double commandment of love is proclaimed as already 
formulated m the Mosaic law (Mark xii 28-34), the neighbour 
to be thus loved and served is simply any and every suffering 
fellow-man, and the pattern for such perfect love is found in a 
schismatical Samaritan (Luke x 25-37) Yet the deepest 
strain here is more serenely universalist even than St Paul, for 
here Jesus says “ God so loved the world, that He gave His 
only begotten Son, that whosoever believeth in Him should 
have everlasting life ” (111 16) True, the great prologue 
passage (1 9) probably reads “ He was the true Light coming 
into the world, that enlighteneth every man,” so that the 
writer would everywhere concentrate his mind upon the grace 
attendant upon explicit knowledge of the incarnate, historic 
Christ Yet Christian orthodoxy, which itself has, all but 
uniformly, understood this passage of the spiritual radiation 
throughout the world of the Word before His incarnation, has 
been aided towards such breadth as to the past by the Johannine 
outlook into the future For, in contrast to the earliest Synoptic 
tradition, where the full Christian truth and its first form remain 
undistinguished, and where its earthly future appears restricted 
to that generation, in John the Eternal Life conception largely 
absorbs the attention away from all successiveness, Jesus’ 
earthly life does not limit the religion’s assimilation of further 
truth and experience “ I have many things to tell you, but you 
cannot bear them now,” “ the Father will give you another 
Helper, the spirit of truth, who will abide with you for ever ” 
(xvi 12, XIV 15) This universalism is not simply spiritual, 
the external element, presupposed in the Synoptists as that of 
the Jewish church within which Jesus’ earthly life was spent, 
is here that of the now separate Christian community Pie has 
other sheep not of this fold — them also He must bring, there 
will be one fold, one shepherd, and His seamless tunic, and 
Peter’s net which, holding every kind of fish, is not rent, are 
symbols of this visible unity Ministerial gradations exist in 
this church Jesus begins the feet-washing with Peter, who 
alone speaks and is spoken to, the beloved disciple outruns 
Peter to Jesus’ monument, yet waits to go in till Peter has done 
so first, and in the appendix the treble pastoral commission is 
to Peter alone a Petrine pre-eminence which but echoes the 
Synoptists And sacramentalism informs the great discourses 
concerning rebirth Dy water and the spirit, and feeding on the 
Living Bread, Jesus’ flesh and blood, and the narrative of the 
issue of blood and water from the dead Jesus’ side Indeed so 
severe a stress is laid upon the explicitly Christian life and its 
specific means, that orthodoxy itself interprets the rebirth by 
water and spirit, and the eating the flesh and drinking the 
blood to which entrance into the Kmgdom and possession of 
interior life are here exclusively attached, as often represented 
by a simple sincere desire and will for spiritual purification and 
a keen hunger and thirst for God’s aid, together with su< h cultual 
acts as such souls can know or find, even without any knowledge 
of the Christian rites Thus there is many “ a pedagogue to 
Christ,” and the Christian visible means and expressions are 
the culmination and measure of what, in \arious degrees and 
forms, accompanies every sincerely striving soul throughout all 
human history 

Origin and Authorship — The question as to the book’s origin 
has lost Its poignancy through the ever-increasing recognition 
of the book’s intrinsic character Thus the recent defenders of 
the apostolic authorship, the Unitarian James Drummond (1903), 
the Anglican William Sanday (1905), the Roman Catholic 
Theodore Calmes (1904), can tell us, the first, that the evangelist 
did not aim at an illustrative picture of what was most charac- 
teristic of Jesus ”, the second, that “ the author sank into his 
own consciousness and at last brought to light what he found 
there ” , the third, that ‘ the Gospel contains an entire theological 
system,” “ history is seen through the intervening dogmatic 
development,” the Samaritan woman is a personifica- 
tion,” ** the behaviour of the Greeks is entirely natural in such 


[ a book ” We thus get at cross-purposes with this powerful, 
profound work Only some such position as Abb6 Loisy’s 
critical summing up (1903) brings out its specific greatness 
“ What the author was, his book, in spite of himself, tells us to 
some extent a Christian of Judeo-Alexandnne formation, a 
believer without, apparently, any personal reminiscence of what 
had actually been the life, preaching and death of Jesus, a 
theologian far removed from every historical preoccupation, 
though he retains certain principal facts of tradition without 
which Christianity would evaporate into pure ideas, and a seer 
who has lived the Gospel which he propounds ” “ To find his 

book beautiful and true, we need but take it as it is and under- 
stand It ” “ The church, which has never discussed the literary 
problem of this Gospel, in nowise erred as to its worth ” 

Several traditional positions have indeed been approximately 
maintained or reconquered against the critics As to the 
Gospel’s date, critics have returned from 160-170 (Baur), 150 
(Zeller), 130 (Keim), to 110-115 (Renan) and 80-110 (Harnack) 
since Irenaeus says its author lived into the times of Trajan 
(90-117), a date somewhere about 105 would satisfy tradition. 
As to the place, the critics accept proconsular Asia with practical 
unanimity, thus endorsing Irenaeus’s declaration that the 
Gospel was published in Ephesus As to the author’s ante- 
cedents, critics have ceased to hold that he could not have been a 
Jew-Christian (so Bretschneider, 1820), and admit (so Schmiedel, 
1901) that he must have been by birth a Jew of the Dispersion, 
or the son of Christian parents who had been such Jews And 
as to the vivid accuracy of many of his topographical and social 
details, the predominant critical verdict now is that he betrays 
an eyewitness’s knowledge of the country between Sichem and 
Jordan and as to Jerusalem, he will have visited these places, 
say in 90, or may have lived in Jerusalem shortly before its fall 
But the reasons against the author being John the Zebedean or 
any other eyewitness of Jesus’ earthly life have accumulated 
to a practical demonstration 

As to the external evidence for the book’s eaily date, we must 
remember that the Epistle to the Hebrews and the Book of 
Revelation, though admittedly earlier, are of the same school, 
and, with the great Pauline Epistles, show many preformations 
of Johannine phrases and ideas Other slighter prolusions will 
have circulated in that Philonian centre Ephesus, before the 
great Gospel englobed and superseded them Hence the pre- 
cariousness of the proofs derived from more or less close parallels 
to Johannine passages in the apostolic fathers Justin Martyr 
(163-167) certainly uses the Gospel, but his conception of Jesus’ 
life is so strictly Synoptic that he can hardly have accepted it 
as from an apostolic eyewitness Papias of Hierapolis, in his 
Exposition of the Lord^s Sayings (145-160) appears nowhere to 
have mentioned it, and clearly distinguishes between “ what 
Andrew, Peter, John or Matthew or any other of the 
Lord’s disciples spoke,” and “ what Aristion and the presbyter 
John, the Lord’s disciples, say ” Thus Papias, as Eusebius 
about 314 insists, knew two Johns, and the apostle was to him 
a far-away figure, indeed early medieval chroniclers recount 
that Papias “ in the second book of the Lord’s sayings ” asserted 
that both the sons of Zebedee were “ slam by Jews,” so that 
the apostle John would have died before 70 Irenaeus’s testi- 
mony IS the earliest and admittedly the strongest we possess for 
the Zebedean authorship, yet, as Calmes admits, “ it cannot be 
considered decisive ” In his work against the Heresies and in 
his letter to Florinus, about 185-191, he tells how he had himself 
known Bishop Poly carp of Smyrna, and how Poly carp “ used to 
recount his familiar intercourse with John and the others who 
had seen the Lord ”, and explicitly identifies this John with the 
Zebedean and the evangelist But Irenaeus was at most fifteen 
when thus frequenting Polycarp, writes thirty -five to fifty years 
later in Lyons, admitting that he noted down nothing at the 
time, and, since his mistaken de3cription of Papias as “ a hearer 
of John ” the Zebedean was certainly reached by mistaking the 
presbyter for the apostle, his additional words “ and a companion 
of Polycarp ” pomt to this same mistaken identification having 
also operated m his mind with regard to Polycarp In any case. 
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the very real and important presbyter is completely unknown to 
Irenaeus, and his conclusion as to the book^s authorship resulted 
apparently from a comparison of its contents with Polycarp’s 
teaching If the presbyter wrote Revelation and was Polycarp’s 
master, such a mistake could easily arise Certainly Poly crates, 
bishop of Ephesus, made a precisely similar mistake when about 
190 he described the Philip who rests in Hierapolis ” as “ one 
of the twelve apostles,” since Eusebius rightly identifies this 
Philip with the deacon of Acts xxi A positive testimony for 
the critical conclusion is derived from the existence of a group 
of Asia Minor Christians who about 165 rejected the Gospel as 
not by John but by Cerinthus The attribution is doubtless 
mistaken But could Christians sufficiently numerous to 
deserve a long discussion by St Epiphamus in 374-377, who 
upheld the Synoptists, stoutly opposed the Gnostics and Mon- 
tanists, and had escaped every special designation till the 
bishop nicknamed them the “ Alogoi ” (irrational rejectors of 
the Logos-Gospel), dare, in such a time and country, to hold 
such views, had the apostolic origin been incontestable ? Surely 
not The Alexandrian Clement, Tertullian, Origen, Eusebius, 
Jerome and Augustine only tell of the Zebedean what is trace- 
able to stories told by Papias of others, to passages of Revelation 
and the Gospel, or to the assured fact of the long-lived Asian 
presbyter 

As to the internal evidence, if the Gospel typifies various im- 
perfect or sinful attitudes in Nicodemus, the Samaritan woman 
and Thomas, if even the mother appears to symbolize faithful 
Israel then, profoundly spiritual and forward-looking as it is, 
a type of the perfect disciple, not all unlike Clement’s perfect 
“ Gnostic,” could hardly be omitted by it, and the precise details 
of this figure may well be only ideally, mystically true The 
original work nowhere identifies this disciple with any particular 
historic figure “ He who saw ” the lance-thrust “ hath borne 
witness, and his witness is true,” is asserted (xix 35) of the 
disciple Yet to see ” is said also of intuitive faith, whoso 
hath seen Me, hath seen the Father ” (xiv 9), and “ true ” 
appears also m “ the true Light,” “ the true Bread from heaven,’ 
as characterizing the realities of the upper, alone fully true 
world, and equals “ heavenly ” (111 12), thus a “ true wit- 
ness ” testifies to some heavenly reality, and appeals to the 
reader’s “ pneumatic,” t e allegorical, understanding 

Only in the appendix do we find any delibuate identification 
with a particular historic person “ this is the disciple who 
witnessed to and who wrote these things ” (24) refers doubtless 
to the whole previous work and to “ the distiple whom Jesus 
loved,” identified here with an unnamed historic personage 
whose recent death had created a shock, evidently because 
he was the last of that apostolic generation which had so keenly 
expected the second coming (18-23) This man was so great that 
the writer strives to win his authority for this Gospel, and 
vet this man was not John the Zebedean, else why, now he is 
dead and gone, not proclaim the fact ? If the dead man was 
John the presbyter — if this John had in youth just seen Jesus 
and the Zebedean, and in extreme old age had still seen and 
approved the Gospel — to attribute this Gospel to him, as is done 
here, would not violate the literary ethics of those times Thus 
the heathen philosopher lamblichus (d c 330) declares this 
was admirable ” amongst the Neo-Pythagoreans “ that they 
ascribed everything to Pythagoras, but few of them acknowledge 
their own works as their own ” {de Pythag vita, 198) And as to 
( hristians, Tertullian about 210 tells how the presbyter who, 
m proconsular Asia, had “ composed the Acts of Paul and 
Theda ” was convicted and deposed, for how could it be credible 
that Paul should confer upon women the power to ** teach and 
baptize ’ as these Acts averred ? 1 he attribution as such, then, 
was not condemned 

The facts of the problem would all appear covered by the 
hypothesis that John the presbyter, the eleven being all dead, 
wrote the book of Revelation (its more ancient Christian por- 
tions) say in 69, and died at Ephesus say in 100, that the author 
of the Gospel wrote the first draft, hero, say in 97, that this 
book, expanded by him, first circulated within a select Ephesian 


Christian circle, and that the Ephesian church officials added 
to It the appendix and published it in 1 10-120 But however 
different or more complicated may have been the actual origins, 
three points remain certain 1 he real situation that confronts us 
is not an unbroken tradition of apostolic eyewitnesses, in- 
capable of re-statement with any hope of ecclesiastical accep- 
tance, except by another apostolic eyewitness On one side 
indeed there was the record, underlying the Synoptists, of at 
least two eyewitnesses, and the necessity of its preservation 
and transmission, but on the other side a profound double 
change had come over the C hristian outlook and requirements 
St Paul’s heroic labours (30-64) had gradually gained full 
recognition and separate organization for the uni versa list 
strain in our Lord’s teaching, and he who had never seen the 
eaithly Jesus, but only the heavenly Christ, could even declare 
that Christ “ though from the Jewish fathers according to the 
flesh” had died, “ so that henceforth, even if we have known 
Christ according to the flesh, now we no further know Him 
thus,” “ the Lord is the Spirit,” and “ where the Spirit of the 
Lord IS, there is liberty ” And the Jewish church, within which 
Christianity had first lived and moved, ceased to have a visible 
centre Thus a super-spatial and super-temporal interpretation 
of that first markedly Jewish setting and apprehension of the 
Christian truth became as necessarv as the attachment to the 
original contingencies I he P ourth Gospel, inexplicable without 
St Paul and the fall of Jerusalem, is fully understandable with 
them The attribution of the book to an eyewitness nowhere 
resolves, it everywhere increases, the real difficulties, and by 
insisting upon having history in the same degree and way in 
John as in the Synoptists, we cease to get it sufficiently anywhere 
at all And the Fourth Gospel’s true greatness lies well within 
the range of this its special character In character it is pro- 
foundly “pneumatic”, Paul’s super-earthly Spirit-Christ here 
breathes and speaks, and invites a corresponding spiritual 
comprehension And its greatness appears in its inexhaustibly 
deep teachings concerning Christ’s sheep and fold , the Father’s 
drawing of souls to Christ, the dependence of knowledge as to 
Christ’s doctrine upon the doing of Ciod’s will, the fulfilling of 
the commandment of love, as the test of true discipleship, 
eternal life, begun even here and now, and God a Spirit, to be 
served in spirit and in truth 

BiBLiOGRArHY — Scc also the independent discussion, under 
Revelation, Book of, of the authorship of that work Among the 
immense literature of the subject, the following books will be found 
especially mstructive by the classically trained reader Origen's 
commentary, finished (only to John xiii 3 in 235-237 (best ed b> 
Prcuschen, 1903) St Augustine's Iractatus in Joannis hv et Lp , 
about 416 The Spanisli Jesuit Juan Maldonatus’ Latin com 
mentary, published 159O (ciitical reprint, edited by Raich, 1874), a 
pathfinder on many obscure points, is still a model for tenacious 
penetration of Johannine ideas Brctschncidcr s short Probahtha 
de Lvangeln Joannis Apostoh indole et ortgine (1820), the first 
systematic assault on the traditional attribution, remains unrefuted 
m its main contention The best summing up and ripest fruit of 
the critical labour since then are Piofessor H J Holtzmann’s Hand 
kommentar (2nd cd , 1893) and the respective sections in his Etnlet 
tung tn d N T (3rd cd , 1892) and his Lehrbuch der N T Theologit 
(1897) vol 2 Professor C E EviihoLTdi's^t John, Author of the I ourth 
Gospel (Eng trans , with admirable bibliography by C R Gregory, 
1875), still remains the best conservative statement Among the 
few critically satisfactory French books, Abb6 Loisy’s Le Quatridmc 
ivangtle (1903) stands pre eminent for delicate psychological analysis 
and continuous sense of the book's closely knit unity, whilst P6re 
Ih Calmcs' Lvangile selon 6 Jean (1904) indicates how numerous 
are the admissions as to the book's character and the evidences for 
its authorship, made by intelligent Roman Catholic apologists with 
Rome's explicit approbation In England a considerably less docile 
conservatism has been predominant Bp Lightfoot's Essays on 
Supernatural Religion (1874-1877 collected 1889) are often masterly 
conservative interpretations of the external evidence, but they leave 
this evidence still inconclusive, and the formidable contrary internal 
evidence remains practically untouched Much the same applies 
to Bp Westcott's Gospel according to St John (1882), devotionailly so 
attractive, and in textual criticism excellent Dr James Drummond's 
Inquiry into the Character and Authorship of the Fourth Gospel (1903) 
does not, by its valuable survey of the external evidence, succeed in 
giving credibility to the eyewitness origin of such a book as this is 
admitted to be Professor W Sanday's slighter Criticism of the J ourth 
Gospel (1905) is in a similar position Professor P W Schmiedel’s 
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article "John s of Zebcdee " m the Btb (1901) is the work oi 

a German oi the advanced kit Dr E A Ablx)tt's laborious fyom 
letter to Spirit (190^) Joanmne Vocabulary (1904) and Grammar 
(1906) overflow with statistic il details and ever acute, often fanciful 
conjecture Professor E C liurkitt's T ht Gospel HtUory vigor- 

ously sketches the book's dominant characteristics and tiue function 
E F Scott s J he I ourth Gospel (1906) gives a mcid critical and 
religiously tempered account of the Gospels ideas aims affinities 
difflcuKies and abiding sigmhcancc (F v H ) 

JOHN ALBERT (1459 1501), king of Poland, third son of 
Casimir IV king of Poland and Elizabeth of Austria As 
crown prince he distinguished himself by his brilliant victory 
over the Tatars at Kopersztyn in 1487 lie succeeded his father 
in 1492 The loss of revenue consequent upon the secession of 
L4thuania placed John Albert at the mercy of the Polish Sejmiki 
or local diets, where the szlachta, or country gentry, made their 
subsidies dependent upon the kmg’s subservicnc e Primanl) a 
warrior with a strong taste for heroic adventure, John Albert 
desired to pose as the champion of Christendom against the 
Turks Circumstances seemed, moreover, to favour him In 
his brother Wkdislaus, who as king of Hungary and Bohemia 
possessed a dominant influence in Central Europe, he found a 
counterpoise to the machmations of the emperor Maximilian, 
who m 1492 had concluded an alliance agamst him with Ivan III 
of Muscovy, whde, as suzerain of Moldavia, John Albert was 
favourably situated for attacking the Turks At the confererKC 
of Lcutschau m 1494 the details of the expedition were arranged 
between the longs of Poland and Hungary and the elector 
Frederick of Brandenburg, with the co-operation of Stephen, 
hospodtir of Moldavia, who had appealed to John Albert tor 
assistance' In the course of 14^ Jolm Albert with great 
difiicuhy collected an army of 80,000 men in Poland, but the 
crusade was deflected from its proper course by the sudden 
invasion of Gahcia by the hospodar, who apparently --for the 
whole subject is still very obscure — lud been misled by reports 
from Hungary that John Albert was bent upon placing his 
younger brother Sigismund on the throne of Moldavia Be 
that as It may, the Poles entered Moldavia not as friends, but 
as foes, and, after the abortive siege of Suezawa, were compelled 
to retreat through the Bukowina to Sniatyn, harassed all the 
way by the forces of the hospodar The insubordinat’on of 
the ^zlachta seems to have been one cause of this disgraceful 
collapse, for John Albert confiscated hundreds of their estates 
after his return, in spite of which, to the end of his life he 
retained his extraordinary popularity When the new grand 
ma«5ter of the Teutonic order, Frederic of Saxony, refused to 
render homage to the Polish crerwn, John Albert compelled 
him to do so His intention of still further humihating the 
Teutonic order was frustrated by his sudden death m 1501 A 
valiant soldier and a man of much eiihghtemnent, John Albert 
was a poor politician, recklessly sacrificing the future to the 
present 

See V Czerny, The Reigns of John liber t and Alexander Jagtello 
(Pol ) (Cracow, 1882) 

JOHN ANGELUS (d 1244), emperor of Thessalonica In 
1232 he received the tlirone from his father Theodore, who, 
after a peiiod of exile, had re-est«ibhshed his authority, but 
owing to his loss of eyesight resohrfc'd to make John the nominal 
sovereign Hi$ reign is chiefly marked by the aggressions of the 
rival emperor of Nicaea, John VataUes, who laid siege to 
Thessalonica m 1243 and only withdrew upon John Angelus con- 
senting to exchange the title “ emperor ’ for the subordinate 
one of “ despot 

See G Finlay History of Greece vol 111 (1877) 

JOHN FREDBRICK L (1503-1554), called the Magnanimous, 
elector of Saxony, was the elder son of the elector, John the 
Steadfast, and belonged to the Ernestine branch of the Wettm 
family Born at Torgau on the 30th of June 150^ and educated 
as a Lutheran, he took some part in imj>enal politics and in the 
business of the league of Schmalkalden before he became 
elector by his father’s death in August 1532 His lands com- 
prised the western part of Saxony, and included Thuringia, but 


m 1542 Cobui^ was surrendered to form an apanage for his 
brother, John Ernest (d 1553) John Frederick, who was an 
ardent Lutheran and had a high regard for Luther, continued 
the religious policy of his father In 1 534 lie assisted to make 
peace between the German king Ferdinand I and Ulrich, 
duke of Wurttemberg, but his general attitude was one of 
vacillation between the emperor and his own impetuous col- 
league in the league of Schmalkalden, Philip, landgrave of 
Hesse He was often at variance with Philip, whose bigamy be 
disliked, and Ins belief in the pacific intentions of Charles V 
and his loyalty to the Lmpne prevented him from pursuing any 
definite poUey for the defence of Protestantism In 1541 his 
kinsman Maurice beeame duke of Saxony, and cast covetous 
eyes upon the electoral dignity A cause of quarrel soon arose 
In 1541 John Frederick forced Nicholas Amsdorf into the see of 
Naumburg m spite of the chapter, who had elected a Roman 
Catholic, Julius von Pflng, and about the same time he seized 
Wurzen, the property of the bishop of Meissen, whose see was 
un<kr the joint protection of electoral and ducal Saxony 
Maurice took up arms, and war was only averted by the efforts of 
Philip of Hesse and Luther In 1542 the elector assisted to drive 
Henry, duke of Brunswick-Wolfenbuttel, from his duchy, but in 
spite of this his relations with Charles V at the diet of Spires in 
1544 were very amicable I his wtis, however, only a lull in the 
storm, and the emperor soon began to make preparations for 
attacking the league of Schmalkalden, and especially John 
Frederick and Philip of Hesse The support, or at least the 
neutrality, of Maurice was won by the liope of the electoral 
dignity, and in July 1546 war broke out between Charles and 
the league In ^ptember John Fredenck wa5 placed under the 
imperial ban, and in November Maurice mvaded the electorate 
Hastemng from southern Germany the elector drove Maurice from 
the land, took his ally, Albert Alcibiades, prime of Bayreuth, 
prisoner at Roehhtz, and overran ducal Saxony His progress, 
however, was checked by the advance of Charles V Notwith- 
standing his valour lie was wounded and taken prisoner at 
Muhlberg on the 24th of April 1547, and was condemned to death 
in order to induce Wittenberg to surrender The sentence was 
not tarried out, but by the capitulation of Wittenberg (May 
1547) he renounced the electoral dignity and a part of his 
lands in favour of Maui ice, steadfastly refusing however to 
make any concessions cm religious matters, and remained in 
captivity until May 1552, when he leturned to the Thunngian 
lands which his sons had been allowed to retain, his leturn 
being hailed wath wild enthusiasm During his inipnsonment 
he had refused to accept the Interim, issued from Augsburg 
m May 1548, and had urged his sons to make no peace with 
Maurice After his release the emperor had restored his 
dignities to him, and his assumption of the electoral arms and 
title prevented any ariangement with Maurice However, after 
the death of this prince in July 1553, a treaty was made at 
Naumbuig in February i <554 with his successor Augustus John 
Fredenck consented to the transfer of the electoral dignity, but 
retained for himself the title of “born elei toi,” and received some 
lands and a sum of money He was thus the last Ernestine 
elector of Saxony He died at Weimar on the 3rd of March 
1554, havmg had three sons by his wife, Sibylla (d 1554), 
daughter of John III , duke of Cleves, whom he had married in 
1527, and was succeeded by his eldest son, John Fredenck The 
elector was a great hunter and a hard drinker, whose brave and 
dignified bearing m a time of misfortune won for him his surname 
of Magnanimous, and drew eulogies from Roger Ascham and 
Melanchthon He founded the university of Jena and was a 
benefactor to that of Leipzig 

Sec Mentz, Jokann Frudrtch der Grosswnltige (Jenac 1903) , Rogge, 
Johann Friedrich der Grossmuttge (Halle, 1902), and L von Ranke, 
Deutsche GeschichU im ZeiUUer der Reformation (Leipzig, 1882) 

JOHN FREDERICK (1529^1595), called der Mtttlere, duke of 
Saxony, was the eldest son of John Frederick, who had been 
deprived of the Saxon electorate by the emperor Charles V m 
1547 Born at Torgau on the 8th of January 1529, he received 
a good education, and when his father was imprisoned in 1547 
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undertook the government of the remnant of electoral Saxony 
which the emperor allowed the Lrnebtme branch of the Wettirt 
family to keep Released m 1552 John Frederick the elder 
died two years later, and his three sons ruled Ernestine Saxony 
together until 1557, when John Frederick was made sole ruler 
This arrangement lasted until 1565, when John irederitk shared 
his lands with his surviving brother, John William (1530-1573), 
retaining for lumself Gotha and Weimar I he duke was a strong, 
even a fanatical, Lutheran, but his religious views were gradually 
subordinated to the one idea of regaming the electoral dignity 
then held by Augustus I. To attain this end he lent a willing 
ear to the schemes of Wilhelm von Grumbach, who ( ame to his 
court about 1557 and offered to regain the electoral dignity and 
even to acquire the Empire for his patron In spite of repeated 
warnings from the emperor Ferdinand I , John Frederick con- 
tinued to protect Grumbach, and in 1566 his obstinacy caused 
him to be placed under the imperial ban Its execution was 
entrusted to Augustus wlio, aided by the duke’s brother, John 
WiUiara, marched against Gotha with a strong fore e In conse- 
quence of a mutiny the town surrendered in April 1567, and 
John Frederick was delivered to the emperor Maximilian II 
He was imprisoned in Vienna, his lands were given to his 
brother, and he remained in captivity until his death at Stcyer 
on the 6th of May 1595 These years were mainly occupied 
with studying theology and in correspondence John Fredencx 
married firstly Agnes (d 1555) daughter of Philip, landgrave of 
Hesse, and widow of Maurice, elector of Saxony, and secondly 
Elizabeth (d 1594) daughter of Frederick HI , elector palatine 
of the Rhine, by whom he left two sons, John Casimir (1564- 
1633) and John Ernest (1566-1638) Flizabeth shared her 
husband’s imprisonment for twenty-two years 

See A Beck, Johann hnednch det MiHlere, Herzog zu Sachsen 
(Vicnua, 1858) , and Ortloif, GcschiJtte der Grumbachtschen 
Handel (Jena, 1808-1870) 

JOHN GEORGE I (1585-1656), elector of Saxony, second son 
of the elector Chiistian 1 , was born on the 5th of March 1585, 
succeeding to the electorate m June 16 ii on the death of his 
elder brother, Christian II Ihe geographical position of 
electoral Saxony hardly less than her high standing among the 
Cierman Protestants gave her ruler much importance during 
the Thirty Years’ War At the beginning of his reign, however, 
the new elector took up a somewhat detached position His 
personal allegiance to Lutheranism was sound, but he liked 
neither the growing stiength of Brandenburg nor the increasing 
prestige of the Palatinate, the adherence of the other branches 
of the Saxon ruling house to Protestantism seemed to him to 
suggest that the head of electoral Saxony should throw hib weight 
into the other scale, and he was prepared to favour the advances 
of the Habsburgs .ind the Roman Qitholic party Thus he was 
easily induced to vote for the election of Ferdinand, archduke 
of Styria, as emperor in August 1619, an action which nullified 
the anticipated opposition of the Protestant electors The new 
emperor secured the help of John Cieorge for the impending 
campaign in Bohemia by promising tliat he should be undisturbed 
m his possession of ceitain ecclesiastical lands Carrying out 
his share of the bargain by occiip) mg Silesia and Lusatia, where 
he displayed much clemency, the Saxon elector had thus some 
part m driving Frederick V , elector palatine of the Rhine, from 
Bohemia and in crushing Protestantism in that country, the 
crown of which he himself had previously refused Graclually, 
however, he was made uneasy by the obvious trend of the im- 
perial policy towards the annihilation of Protestantism, and by 
a dread lest the ecclesiastical lands should be taken from him , 
and the issue of the edict of restitution in March 1629 put the 
copmg-stone to his fears Still, although clamouring vainly 
for the exemption of the electorate from the area covered by the 
edict, John George took no decided measures to break his 
alliance with the emperor He did, indeed, in February 1631 
call a meeting of Protestant princes at Leipzig, but in spite 
of the appeals of the preacher Matthias H06 von Hohenegg 
(1580-1645) be contented himself with a formal protest Mean 
while Gustavus Adolphus had landed in Germany, and the elector 
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had refused to allow him to crosb the Elbe at Wittenbcig, thus 
hindering his attempt to relieve Magdeburg But John George’s 
reluctance to join the Protestants disappeared when the imperial 
troops under Tillv began to ra\age Saxony, and in September 
1631 he concluded an alliance with the Swedish king The 
Saxon troops were present at the battle of Breitcnfcld, but wer" 
routed by the imperialists, the elec tor lumself seeking safety in 
flight Nevertheless he soon took the offensive Marching into 
Bohemia the Saxons occupied Prague, but John George soon 
began to negotiate for peace and consequently his soldiers 
offered little resistance to Wallenstein, who droce them back 
into Saxony However, for the present the efforts of Gusta\ us 
Adolphus prevented the elector from deserting him, but the 
position was changed by the death of the king at Lutzen m 1632, 
and the refusal of Saxony to join the Protestant league under 
Swedish leadership Still letting his troops fight in a desultory 
fashion against the imperialists, John George again negotiated 
for peace, and m May 1635 he concluded the important treaty 
of Prague with Ferdinand II His reward was Lusatia and 
certain other additions of territory, the retention by his son 
Augustus of the archbishopric of Magdeburg, and some conces- 
sions with regard to the edict of restitution Almost at once he 
declared war upon the Swedes, but in October 1636 he was beaten 
at Wittstock, and Saxony, ravaged impartially by both sides, 
was soon in a deplorable condition At length m September 
1645 the elector was compelled to agree to a truce with the 
Swedes, who, however, retained Leipzig, and as far as Saxony 
was concerned this ended the Thirty Years’ War After the 
peace of Westphalia, which with regard to Saxony did h^tle 
more than confirm the treaty of Prague, John George died 
on the 8th of October 1656 Althcuigh not without political 
acumen, he was not a great ruler, his character appears to 
liave been harsh and unlovely, and he was addicted to drink 
He was twice married, and m addition to his successor John 
George II he left three sons, Augustus (1614-1680), Christian 
(d 1691) and Maurice (d i68i), who wcie all endowed with 
lands in Saxony, and who founded cadet I'lranches of the Saxon 
house* 

John George jI (1613-1680), elector of Saxony, was bom 
on the 31st of May i6ij In 1657, just after his accession, he 
made an arrangcmtnt with hi^^ three brothers with the object of 
preventing disputes over their separate territories, and in 1664 he 
entered into friendly relation'> with Louis XIV lie received 
money from the French king, but the existence of a strong anti- 
French party in Saxony induced him occasionally to lespcnd 
to the oveiturcs of the emperor Leopold I The elector’s 
pnmaiy interests were not in politics, but in music and ait 
He adorned Dresden, whic h under him became the musical centre 
of Germany, welcoming foieign musicians and others he 
gatheied around him a large and splendid coint, and his capital 
was the constant scene of musical and other festivals Hid 
enormous expenditure compelled him m 1661 to grant greater 
rontiol over monetarv matters to the estates, a step which 
laid the foundation of the later system of financ c in Saxony 
John George died at Freiberg on the 22nd of August 1680 

John George III (1647-1691), elector of Saxon), the 
onl / son of John George IJ , was born on the 20th of June 1647 
He forsook the vacillating foreign policy of his father and m 
June 1683 joined an alliance against France Having raised tlie 
first standing army in the electorate he helped to drive the Turks 
from Vienna in September 1680, leading his men with great 
gallantry, but disgusted with the attitude of the emperor 
Leopold I after the victory, he returned at once to Saxony 
However, he sent aid to Leopold in 1685 When Louis XIV ’s 
armies invaded Germany in September 1688 John George was one 
of the first to take up arms against the Trench, and after sharing 
in the capture of Mainz he was appomted commander-in-chief 
of the imperial forces He had not, however, met with any 
notable success when he died at Tubingen on the 12th of Septem- 
ber 1691 Like his father, he was verv fond of music, but he 
appears to have been less extravagant than John George II 
His wife w^as Anna Sophia, daughter of Frederick III king of 
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Denmark, and both his sons, John George and Frederick 
Augustus, became electors of Saxony, the latter also becoming 
king of Poland as Augustus II 

John George IV (1668-1694), elector of Saxony, was born on 
the 1 8th of October 1668 At the beginning of his reign his 
chief adviser was Hans Adam von Schoning (1641-1696), who 
counselled a union between Saxon> and Brandenburg and a more 
independent attitude towards the emperor In accordance 
with this advice certain proposals were put before Leopold I 
to which he refused to agree , and consequently the Saxon troops 
withdrew from the imperial army, a proceeding which led the 
chagrined emperor to seize and imprison Schoning in July 1692 
Although Jolm George was unable to procure his minister’s 
release, Leopold managed to allay the elector’s anger, and early 
in 1693 the Saxon soldiers rejoined the imperialists This 
elector is chiefly celebrated for his passion for Magdalene Sibylle 
von Neidschutz (d 1694), created in 1693 countess of Rochlitz, 
whom on his accession he publicly established as his mistress 
John George left no legitimate issue when he died on the 27th 
of April 1694 

JOHN 1 MAURICE OP NASSAU (1604-1679), surnamed the 
Brazilian, was the son of John the Younger, count of Nassaii- 
Siegen-Dillcnburg, and the grandson of John, the elder brother 
of William the Silent and the chief author of the Union of 
Utrecht He distinguished himself m the campaigns of his 
cousin, the stadtholder Frederick Henry of Orange, and was by 
him recommended to the directors of the Dutch West India 
company 111 1636 to be governor-general of the new dominion in 
Brazil recently conquered by the company He landed at the 
Recife, the port of Pernambuco, and the chief stronghold of the 
Dutch, in January 1637 By a senes of successful expeditions 
he gradually extended the Dutch possessions from Sergippe on 
the south to S Luis de Maranham in the north He likewise 
conquered the Portuguese possessions of St George del Mina and 
St Thomas on the west coast of Africa With the assistance of 
the famous architect, Pieter Post of Haarlem, he transformed the 
Recife by building a new town adorned with splendid public 
edifices and gardens, which was called after his name Mauntstad 
By his statesmanlike policy he brought the colony into a most 
flourishing condition and succeeded even in reconciling the 
Portuguese settlers to submit quietly to Dutch rule His large 
schemes and lavish expenditure alarmed how^ever the parsi- 
monious directors of the West India Company, but John Maurice 
refused to retain his post unless he was given a free hand, and he 
returned to Europe in July 1644 He was shortly afterwards 
appointed by hredenck Henry to the command of the cavalry 
in the States army, and he took part in the campaigns of 1645 and 
1646 When the war was ended by the peace of Munster in 
January 1648, he accepted from the elector of Brandenburg the 
post of governor of Cleves, Mark and Ravensberg, and later also 
of Mindcn His success in the Rhineland was as great as it had 
been in Brazil, and he proved himself a most able and wise ruler 
At the end of 1652 he was appointed head of the order of St John 
and made a prince of the Empire In 1664 he came back to 
Holland, when the war broke out with England supported b) 
an invasion from the bishop of Munster, he was appointed com- 
mander-m-chief of the Dutch forces on land 1 hough hampered 
in his command by the restrictions of the states-gencral, he 
repelled the invasion, and the bishop, Christoph von Galen, was 
forced to conclude peace His campaigning was not yet at an 
end, for in 1673 he was appointed b> the stadtholder William III 
to command the forces in Friesland and Groningen, and to defend 
the eastern frontier of the Provinces In 1675 his health com- 
pelled him to give up active military service, and he spent his 
last years in his beloved Cleves, where he died on the 20th 
of December 1679 The house which he built at the Hague, 
named after him the Maurits-huis, now contains the splendid 
collections of pictures so well known to all admirers of Dutch 
art 

^ This name is usuilly written Joan, the form used by the 
man hims If in his s gnaturc — see the facsimile in Netscher's Lei> 
IJollandats en Bristl 


Bibliography — Caspar Barlaeus, Return per octenmum tn Brasilia 
et alibi nuper gestarum htsioria^ sub praefectura tlluslrtssifn^ comttts 
J Mauniii Nassovtae (Amsterdam, 1647). L Dnessen, Leben des 
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JOHN O’ GROAT’S HOUSE, a spot on the north coast of Caith- 
ness, Scotland, 14 m N of Wuk and if m W of Duncansby 
Head It is the mythical site of an octagonal house said to have 
been erected early m the i6th century by one John Groot, a 
Dutchman who had migrated to the north of Scotland by per- 
mission of James IV According to the legend, other members 
of the Groot family followed John, and acquired lands around 
Duncansby When there were eight Groot families, disputes 
began to arise as to precedence at annual feasts 7 hese squabbles 
John Gioot IS said to have settled b> building an octagonal house 
which had eight entrances and eight tables, so that the head of 
each family could enter by his own door and sit at the head of his 
own table Being but a few miles south of Dunnet Head, John 
0’ Groat’s is a colloquial term for the most northerly point of 
Scotland The site of the traditional building is marked by an 
outline traced in turf Descendants of the Groot family, novN 
Groat, still live m the neighbourhood The cowry-shell, Cypraea 
europaea, is locally known as “ John o’ Groat’s bucky ” 

JOHNS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY, an American educational 
institution at Baltimore, Maryland, USA Its trustees, chosen 
by Johns Hopkins (1794-1873), a successful Baltimore merchant 
were incorporated on the 24th of August 1867 under a general 
act “ for the promotion of education in the state of Mary- 
land ” But nothing was actually done until after the death of 
Johns Hopkins (Dec 24, 1873), when his fortune of 7,000,000 
was equally divided between the projected iiniveisity and a 
hospital, also to bear his name, and intended to be an auxiliary 
to the medical school of the university The trustees of the 
university consulted with many prominent educationists, 
notably Charles W Eliot of Harvard, Andrew D White of 
Cornell, and James B Angell of the university of Michigan, on 
the 30th of December 1S74 they elected Daniel Coit Gilman {q v ) 
president The university was formally opened on the 3rd of 
October 1876, when an address was delivered by T II Huxley 
The first year was largely given up to consultation among the 
newly chosen professors, among whom were — in Greek, B L 
Gildersleeve , m mathematics, J J Sylvester, in chemistry, Ira 
Remsen, in biology, Henry Newell Martin (1848-1896), in 
zoology, William Keith Brooks (1848-1908), and in physics, 
Henry Augustus Rowland (1848-1901) Prominent among later 
teachers were Arthur Cayley in mathematics, the Semitic scholar 
Paul Haupt (b 1858), Granville Stanley Hall in psychology, 
Maurice Bloomfield in Sanskrit and comparative philology, James 
Rendel Harris in Biblical philology, James Wilson Bright in 
English philology, Herbert B Adams in history, and Richard 
T Ely (b 1854) in economics The university at once became 
a pioneer in the United States in teaching by means of seminary 
courses and laboratories, and it has been eminently successful 
in encouraging research, in scientific production, and in preparing 
its students to become instructors in other colleges and univer- 
sities It includes a college in which each of five parallel courses 
leads to the degree of Bachelor of Arts, but its reputation has been 
established chiefly by its other two departments, the graduate 
school and the medical school Ihe graduate school offers 
(ourses in philosophy and psychology, physics, chemistrv and 
biology, historical and economic science, language and literature, 
and confers the degree of Doctor of Philosophy after at least three 
years’ residence From its foundation the university had novel 
features and a liberal administration Twenty annual fellow- 
ships of each were opened to the graduates of any college 
Petrography and laboratory psychology were among the new 
sciences fostered by the new university Such emment out- 
siders were secured for brief residence and lecture courses as 
J R Lowell, F J Child, Simon Newcomb, H E von Holst, 
F A Walker, William James, Sidney Lanier, James Bryce, 
E A Freeman, W W Goodwin, and Alfred Russel Wallace 
President Gilman gave up his presidential duties on the ist of 
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September 1901, Ira Remsen ^ succeeding him in the office 
The medical department, inaugurated in 1893, is closely affiliated 
with the excellently equipped Johns Hopkins Hospital (opened 
in 1889), and is actually a graduate school, as it admits only 
students holding the bachelor’s degree or its equivalent The 
degree of Doctor of Medicine is conferred after four years of 
successful study, and advanced courses are offered. The depart- 
ment’s greatest teachers have been Wilham Osier (b 1849) and 
William Henry Welch (b 1850) 

The buildings of the university were in 1901 an unpretentious 
group on crowded ground near the business centre of the city 
In 1902 a new site was secured, containing about 125 acres amid 
pleasant surroundings in the northern suburbs, and new build- 
ings were designed in accordance with a plan formed with a view 
to secure harmony and symmetry In 1907 the library contained 
more than 133,000 bound volumes Among the numerous 
publications issued by the university press are American 
Journal of Mathematics, Studies in Historical and Political 
Science, Reprint of Economic Tracts, American Journal of Philo- 
logy. Contributions to Assyriology and Semitic Philology, Modern 
Language Notes, American Chemical Journal, American Journal 
of Insanity, Terrestrial Magnetism and Atmospheric Electricity, 
Reports of the Maryland Geological Survey, and Reports of the 
Maryland Weather Service The institution is maintained 
< hiefly with the proceeds of the endowment fund It also receives 
aid from the state, and charges tuition fees Its government is 
entrusted to a board of trustees, while the direction of affairs of 
a strictly academic nature is delegated to an academic cojncil 
and to department boards In 1907-1908 the regular faculty 
numbered 175, and there was an enrolment of 683 students, of 
whom 518 were in post-graduate courses 

On the history of the university see Daniel C Gilman, The Launch 
mg of a University (New York, 1906), and the annual reports of the 
president 

JOHNSON, ANDREW (1808-1875), seventeenth president of 
the United States, was born at Raleigh, North Carolina, on the 
29th of December 1808 His parents were poor, and his father 
died when Andrew was four years old At the age of ten he was 
apprenticed to a tailor, his spare hours being spent in acquiring 
the rudiments of an education He learned to read from a book 
which contained selected orations of great British and American 
statesmen The young tailor went to Laurens Court House, 
South Carolina, in 1824, to work at his trade, but returned to 
Raleigh in 1826 and soon afterward removed to Greeneville in 
the eastern part of Tennessee He married during the same year 
Eliza McCardle (1810-1876), much his superior by birth and 
education, who taught him the common school branches of 
learning and was of great assistance in his later career In East 
Tennessee most of the people were small farmers, while West 
Tennessee was a land of great slave plantations Johnson began 
m politics to oppose the aristocratic element and became the 
spokesman and champion of the poorer and labouring classes 
In 1828 he was elected an alderman of Greeneville and in 1830- 
1834 was mayor In 1834, in the Tennessee constitutional con- 
vention he endeavoured to limit the influence of the slaveholders 
by basing representation in the state legislature on the white 
population alone In 1835-1837 and 1839-1841 Johnson was 
a democratic member of the state house of representatives, and 
in 1841-1843 of the state senate, in both houses he uniformly 
upheld the cause of the “ common people,” and, in addition, 
opposed legislation for “ internal improvements ” He soon 
was recognized as the political champion of East Tennessee 
rhough his favourite leaders became Whigs, Johnson remained 
a Democrat, and in 1840 canvassed the state for Van Buren for 
president 

^ Ira Remsen was born in New York City on the loth of February 
1846, graduated at the college of the City of New York in 1865, 
studied at the New York college of physicians and surgeons and at 
the university of Gottingen, was professor of chemistry at Wilhams 
College in 1872-1876, and m 1876 became profe-ssor of chemistry 
at Johns Hopkins University He published many textbooks of 
chemistry, organic and inorganic, which were republished in England 
and were translated abroad In 1879 he founded the American 
Chemical Journal 
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In 1843 elected to the national house of representatives 

and there remained for ten years until his district was gerry- 
mandered by the Whigs and he lost his seat But he at once 
offered himself as a candidate for governor and was elected and 
re-elected, and was then sent to the United States Senate, serving 
from 1857 to 1862 As governor (1853-1857) he proved to be able 
and non-partisan He championed popular education and recom- 
mended the homestead policy to the national government, and 
from his sympathy with the working classes and his oft-avowed 
pride in his former calling he became known as the ” mechanic 
governor ” In Congress he proved to be a tireless advocate of 
the claims of the poorer whites and an opponent of the aristo- 
cracy He favoured the annexation of Texas, supported the 
Polk administration on the issues of the Mexican War and the 
Oregon boundary controversy, and though voting for the admis- 
sion of free California demanded national protection for slavery 
He also advocated the homestead law and low tariffs, opposed 
the policy of ” internal improvements,” and was a zealous worker 
for budget economies Though opposed to a monopoly of politi- 
cal power in the South by the great slaveholders, he depreciated 
anti-slavery agitation (even favouring denial of the right of 
petition on that subject) as threatening abolition or the dissolu- 
tion of the Union, and went with his sectional leaders so far as to 
demand freedom of choice for the territories, and protection 
for slavery where it existed — this even so late as 1860 lie 
supported in i860 the ultra-democratic ticket of Breckinridge 
and Lane, but he did not identify the election of Lincoln with 
the rum of the South, though he thought the North should give 
renewed guarantees to slavery But he followed Jaikson 
rather than Calhoun, and above everything else set his love of 
the Union, though believing the South to be grievously wronged 
He was the only Southern member of Congress who opposed 
secession and refused to ” go with his state ” when it withdrew 
from the Union m 1861 In the judgment of a If ading opponent 
(0 P Morton) “perhaps no man in Congress excited the same 
influence on the public sentiment of the North at the beginning 
of the war ” as Johnson During the war he suffered much for 
his loyalty to the Union In March 1862 Lincoln made him 
military governor of the part of Tennessee captured fiom the 
Confederates, and after two years of autocratic rule (with much 
danger to himself) he succeeded m organizing a Union govern- 
ment for the state In 1864, to secure the votes of the war 
democrats and to please the border states that had remained 
in the Union, Johnson was nominated for vice-president on the 
ticket with Lincoln 

A month after the inauguration the murder of Lincoln left 
him president, with the great problem to solve of reconstruction 
of the Union All his past career and utterances seemed to 
indicate that he would favour the harshest measures toward ex- 
Confederates, hence his acceptability to the most radical republi- 
cans But, whether because he drew a distinction between the 
treason of individuals and of states, or was mfluenc ed by Seward, 
or simply, once in responsible position, separated republican 
party politics from the question of constitutional interpretation, 
at least he speedily showed that he would be influenced by 
no acrimony, and adopted the lenient reconstruction policy of 
Lincoln In this he had for some time the co’-dial support of 
his cabinet During the summer of 1865 he set up provisional 
civil governments in all the seceded states except Texas, and 
within a few months all those states were reorganized and 
applying for readmission to the Union The ladical congress 
(lepubhcan by a large majority) sharply opposed this plan 
of restoration, as they had opposed Lincoln’s plan first, 
because the members of Congress from the Southern States 
(when readmitted) would almost certainly vote with the Demo- 
crats, secondly, because relatively few of the Confederates 
were punished, and thirdly, because the newly organized 
Southern States did not give political rights to the negroes 
The question of the status of the negro proved the crux of the 
issue Johnson was opposed to general or immediate negro 
suffrage A bitter contest began in Feb 1866, between the presi- 
dent and the Congress, which refused to admit representatives 
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frotti the South and during 1866 passed over his veto a 
number of important measures, such as the hVeedmen’s Bureau 
Act and the Civil Rights Act, and submitted to the States the 
Fourteenth Amendment to the Constitution Johnson took a 
prominent and undignified part m the congressional campaign 
of 1866, in which his policies were voted down by the North 
In 1867 Congress threw aside his work of restoration and pro- 
ceeded with its own plan, the mam features of which were the 
disfranchisement of ex-Confederates and the enfranchisement of 
negroes On the 2nd of March 1867 Congress passed over the 
president’s veto the Tenure of Office Act, prohibiting the presi- 
dent from dismissing from office without the consent of the 
Senate any officer appointed by and with the advice and consent 
of that body, and in addition a section was inserted in the army 
appropriation bill of this session designed to subordinate the 
president to the Senate and the general-in-chief of the army m 
military matters Ihe president was thus deprived of practi- 
cally all power Stanton and other members of his cabinet and 
General Grant became hostile to him, the president attempted 
to remove Stanton without regard to the Tenure of Office Art, 
and, hnally, to get rid of the president, Congress in i868 (Feb- 
ruarv-Mav) made an attempt to impeach and remove him, his 
disregard of the Tenure of Office Act being the principal charge 
against him The charges ^ were m part quite trivial, and the 
evidence was ridiculously inadequate for the graver charges 
A two-thirds majority was necessary for convution, and the 
votes being 35 to 19 (7 republicans and 1 2 democrats voting mhis 
favour on the crucial clauses) he was acquitted The misguided 
animus of the impeachment a« a piece of partisan politics was 
soon very generally admitted , and the importance of its failure, 
in securing the continued power and mdependence of the presi- 
dential element in the constitutional system, can hardiv be 
over-estimated The rest of his term as president was compara- 
tively quiet and uneventful In 1869 he retired into private life 
in Tennessee, and after several unsucxessful efforts was elected 
to the United States Senate, free of party trammels, m 1875, 
died at Carter’s Station, Fenn , on the jtst of July 1875 "The 
only speech he made was a skilful and temperate arraignment of 
President Grant’s policy towards the South 

^ The charges centred in the president's removal of Sccretar> 
Stanton, his ad tntenm appointment of Lorenzo Thomas, his cam 
paign speeches m and the relation of these three thing*? to the 
Tenure of Office Act Of the eleven charges of impeachment 
the first was that Stanton's removal was contrary to the tenure 
of Office Act. the second, that the appointment of Thomas was a 
violation of tne same law, the third, that the appointment violated 
the Constitution, the fourth, that Johnson eonspiied with Thomas 
' to hinder and pre\ cut Hdvs in M Stanton from holding office 
of secretary for the department of war ", the fifth, that Johnson had 
conspired with Thomas to ‘ prevent and hinder the execution " of 
Ihc 1 enure of Office Act, the sixth, that he had conspired with 
Thomas to seize, take and p)sscss the property of the United 
States m the department of war," in violation of (he T enure of Office 
Act, the sc\cnth, that this action was ‘ a high misdemeanour’ , 
the eighth, that tl»e appointment of Tliomas was ‘with intcnl 
unlawfully to control the disbursements of the moneys appropriates! 
for the military service and for the department of war , the ninth, 
that he had instructed Major General Emory, in command of the 
department of W ishington, that an act of 1867 tippropnating money 
for the army was unconstitutivmal , the tenth, that his speeches in 
1 866 constituted ' a hi*^h misdemeanour in office ' , and the eleventh, 
the ' omnibus " article, that be had committed hivh misdemeanours 
m saying that the vgth Congrtss was not an authorized Congress, 
that its legislation was not binding upon him, and that it was 
incapable of proposing amendments The actual trial began on the 
^^oth, of March (fiom the 5th of March it was adjourned to the 23rd, 
and on the 24th of March to the 30th) On the i6th of May, after 
sessions m wluch the Senate repeatedly rev ersed the rulings of the 
chief justice as to the admission of evidence, m which the president's 
counsel showed that their case was excellently prepared and tho 
prosecuting counsel appealed in general to political passions rather 
than to judicial impartiality, the eleventh article was voted on and 
impeacfunent failed by a singlie vote (35 to 19, 7 republicans and 14 
democrats voting Not guilty ") of the necessary two-thirds 
After ten days' interval, durmg which B F ©utter of the prosecutmg 
oounsel attempted to prove t^at cormpUon had been practised oa 
some of those voting Kot gu#y(^” the a^th of May a vot© was 
taken on the second ^d third articles with the san^e result as on 
the eleventh article There was no vote on the other articlbs 


J^resident Johnson’s leading pohtical principles were a rever- 
ence of Andrew Jackson, unkmited confidence in the people, and 
an intense veneration for the constitution Throughout his life 
he remained in some respects a “ backwoodsman ” He lacked 
the finish of systematic education But his whole career suffi- 
ciently proves him to have been a man of extraordinary qualities 
He did not rise above untoward circumstances by favour, nor — 
until after his election as senator — by fortunate and fortuitous 
connexion with great events, but by strength of native talents, 
persistent purpose, and an iron will He had strong, rugged 
powers, was a close reasoner and a forcible speaker Unfor- 
tunately his extemporaneous speeches were commonplace, m very 
bad taste, fervently intemperate and denunoiatoiry , and though 
this was probably due largely to temperament and habits ot 
stump-speaking formed in early life, it was attributed by his 
enemies to drink Resorting to stimulants after illness, lus 
marked excess in this respect on the occasion of his inauguration 
as vice-president undoubtedly did him harm with the public 
haults of personality were his great handicap Though approach- 
able and not without kindliness of manner, he seemed hard and 
inflexible, and while president, physical pain and domestic 
anxieties, added to the struggles of public life, combined to accen- 
tuate a naturally somewhat severe temperament A lifelong 
Southern democrat, he was forced to lead (nominally at least) a 
party of Northern republicans, with whom he had no bond ol 
sympathy save a common opposition to secession, and his 
ardent, aggressive convictions and character, above all his 
complete lack of tact, unfitted him to deal successfully with the 
passionate partisanship of Congress The absolute integrity 
and unflinching courage that marked his career were always 
ungrudgingly admitted by his greatest enemies 

See L Fo‘itcr, The Life and Speeches of Andrew Johnson (1866), 
D M DeWitt, The Impeachment and Vnal of Andrew Johnson (1903), 
C E Chadsey, The Struggle btiween President Johnson and Congress 
over ReconstnicUon ^1896), and W A Dunuing, Bssays on the Civil 
War md Rcconsti uetton (1898) Also see W A Dumnng s paper 
‘ More Light on Andrew Johnson" (m ihe A meru an Historical Review, 
April 1906), in which apparently cjonclusi v’^c evidence is presented 
to prove that Johnson s first inaugural, a notable stato paper, was 
written by the historian George Bancroft 

JOHKSON, BENJAMIN (r 1665-1742), English actor, was first 
a scene painter, then acted in the provinces, and appeared in 
London m 1695 at Drury I ane after Betterton’s defection Hf 
was the original Captain Driver in Oronooko (1696), Captain 
Fireball in Farquhar’s Str Harry W ddatr Sable in Steele’s 

Funeral (1702), &c , as the First Gravedigger m Hamlet and 
in several characters m the plays of Ben Jonson he was particu 
larly good lie succeeded, also, to Thomas Doggett’s roles 

JOHNSON, EASTMAN (1824-1906), American artist, was bom 
at Lovell, Maine, on the 29th of July 1824 He studied at 
Dusseldorf, Paris, Rome and the Hague, the last cit\ being his 
home for four years In i86o he was elected to the National 
Academy of Design, New York A distinguished portrait and 
genre painter, he made distinctively American themes his own, 
depicting the negro, fisherfolk and farm life with unusual interest 
Such pictures as “Old Kentucky Home” (1867), “Husking 
Bee ” (1876), “ Cranberry Harvest, Nantucket ” (i88o), and his 
portrait group “ The Funding Bill ” (1881) achieved a national 
reputation Among his sitters were many prominent men, 
including Daniel Webster, Presidents Hayes, Arthur, ( leveland 
and Harrison, William M Evarts, Charles J Folger, Emerson, 
Longfellow, Hawthorne, James McCosh, Noah Porter and Sii 
Edward Archbald He died m New York City on the 5th of 
April 1906 

JOHNSON, REVERDY (1796-1876), American political leader 
and jurist, was born at Annapofis, Maryland, on the 2Tst of May 
1796 His father John Johnson (i77(>-i824) was a distinguished 
lawyer, who served m both houses of the Maryland general 
assembl) , as attorney-general of the state (1806-18 ii), as a>udgc 
of the court of appeals (1811-1821), and as a (ffiancellor of his 
state (1821-18^4) Reverdy graduated St John’s college in 
1810 He then studied law m his father’s office, was admitted 
to the bar m 1815 and began to practise in Upp'er Marlborough, 
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Pnnce <Jeorgc’s county In 1817 he removed to Baltimore, 
where he became the professional associate of Luther Martin, 
William Pinkney and Roger B Taney, with Thomas Hams he 
reported the decisions of the court of appeals in Horns and 
Johnson's Reports (1820-1827), and m 1818 he was appointed 
chief commissioner of insolvent debtors Trorn 1821 to 1825 
he was a state senator , from 1825 to 1845 he devoted himself to 
his practice, from 1845 to 1849, ^ ^ Whig, he was a member of 
the Umted States Senate, and from March 1849 ft) July 1850 
he was attorney -general of the United States In 1856 he became 
identified with the conservative wing of the Democratic party, 
and four years later supported Stephen A Douglas for the 
presidency In 1861 he was a delegate from Maryland to the 
peace convention at Washington, in 1861-1862 he was a member 
of the Maryland house of delegates After the capture of New 
Orleans lie was commissioned by Lincoln to revise the decisions 
of the military commandant. General B F Butler, in regard 
to foreign governments, and reversed all those decisions to the 
entire satisfaction of the administration In 1863 he again 
took his seat in the United States Senate In 1868 he was 
appointed mimster to Great Britain and soon after his arnval 
m Lngland negotiated the Johnson-Clarcndon treaty lor the 
settlement of disputes arising out of the Civil War, this, however, 
the Senate relused to ratify, and he returned home on the acces- 
sion of General U S Grant to the presidency Again resuming 
his practice he was engaged by the government in the prosecu- 
tion of Ku-Klux cases He died on the loth of Februarv 
1876 at Annapolis He repudiated the doctrme of secession, 
and pleaded for compromise and conciliation Opposed to the 
reconstruction measures, he voted for them on the ground that 
it was better to accept than reject them, since they were probably 
the best that could be obtained As a lawyer he was engaged 
durmg hts later years m most of the especially unportant cases 
m tlie Supreme Court of the United States and in the courts of 
Maryland 

JOHRSON, RICHARD (1573-1659 ?), English romance writer, 
was baptized in London on the 24th of May i‘;73 His most 
famous romance is Fhe b amous Histone of the Seeuoen Champions 
of Christendom (1S96 The success of this book was so great 
that the author added a second and a third part m 1608 and 1616 
His other stones include The Nine Worthies of Lonefow (1592), 
7 he Pleasant Walks of Moore fields (xOoy), The Pleasant Concettes 
of Old Hobson (1607), the hero being a well-known haberdasher 
m the Poultry, I he Most Pleasant History of Tom a Lmcolne 
(1607), 4 Remembrance of Robert Earle of Salisbury (1612), 
Looke on Me^IjOndon (1613), The Hi^itoryof Tom Ihumbe (1621) 
The Crown Gat land of Golden Roses set forth in Manv 

Pleasant neio Songs and Sonnets (1612) was reprinted for the 
Percy Society (1842 and 1845) 

JOHNSON, RICHARD MENTOR (1781-1850), ninth vice- 
president of the United States, was born at Bryant’s Station 
Kentucky, on the 17th of October 1781 He was admitted to 
the bar in 1800, and soon became prominent as a lawyer and 
democratic politician, serving in the House of Representatives and 
m the Senate for many years Trom 1837 to 1841 he was vice- 
president of tile United States, to which position he was elected 
over Francis Granger, by the Senate, none of the four candidates 
for the vice-presidency having received a majonty of the elec- 
toral votes The opposition to Johnson within the party greatly 
increased during his term, and the democratic national conven- 
tion of 1840 adopted the unprecedented course of refusing to 
nominate any one for the vice-presidency In the ensuing elec- 
tion Johnson received most of the demorratK electoral votes 
but was defeated by the whig candidate, John Tyler He died 
in Frankfort, Kentucky, on the 19th of November 18 so 

JOHNSON, SAMUEL (1709-17^), English writer and lexico- 
grapher, was the son of Michael Johnson (1656-1731), bookseller 
and magistrate of Lichfield, who mamed m 1706 Sarah Ford 
(1669-1759) MichaeTs abilities and attainments seem to have 
been considerable He was so well acquainted with the con- 
tents of the volumes which he exposed for sale that the country 
rectors of Staffordshire and Worcestershire thought him an 


oracle on points of learning Between him and the clergy, 
indeed, there was a strong religious and political sympathy He 
was a zealous churchman, and, though he had qualilied bwnself 
for municipal office by taking the oaths to the sovereigns in 
possession, was to the last a Jacobite m heart. Ihe social 
position of Samuel’s paternal grandfathei, William Johnson, 
remains obscure, his mother was the daughter of Cornelius l:*ord, 
“ a little Warwickshire Gent ” 

At a house (now the Johnson Museum) in the Market Square, 
Lichfield, Samuel Johnson was bom on the i8th of September 
1709 and baptized on the same day at bt Mar^^’s, Lichfield In 
the (hild the physical, intellectual and moral peculiarities which 
afterwards distinguished the man were plainly discernible 
great muscular strength atcompamed by much awkwardness and 
many infirmities, great quickness of parts, with a morbid pro- 
pensity to sloth and procrastination , a kind and generous heart, 
with a gloomy and irn table temper lie had inherited from his 
ancestors a scrofulous taint, and his parents were weak enough 
to believe that the royal touch would cure him In his tliird 
year he was taken up to London, inspected b\ the court surgeon 
prayed over by the court t haplains and stroked and presented 
with a piec-e of gold by Queen Anne Her hand was applied m 
vain Ihe hoy’s features, which were originally noble and not 
irregular, w^erc distorted by his malady His cheeks were 
deepK scarred He lost for a time the sight of one e'^e, and he 
saw but vev}^ imperfectly with the other But tlie force of his 
mind overcame every impediment Indolent as he was, he 
acquired knowledge with such ease and rapidity that at every 
schc^ol (such as those at Lu hfield and btourbndgc) to which he 
was sent he was soon the best scholar From sixteen to eighteen 
he resided at home, and was left to his own devices He learned 
mu( h at this time, though his studies were without guidance and 
without plan He ransacked his father’s shelves, dipped mto a 
multitude of books, read what was interesting, and p isscd over 
what was dull An ordinary lad would have aiquiied little or 
no useful knowledge in such a way , but much that was dull to 
ordinary lads was inleresting to Samuel He read little Greek, 
for his proficiency in that language was not such tliat he could 
take much pleasure m the masters of Attic poetry and eloquence 
But he had left school a good latinist, and he soon acquired an 
extensive knowledge of latin literature lie was peculiarly 
attracted by the works of the great restorers of learning Once, 
while scan hing for some apples, he found a huge folio volume of 
Petrarch’s works The name excited his curiosity, and he eagerly 
devoured hundreds of pages Indeed, the diction and versifi- 
(ation of his own Latin compositions show that he had paid at 
least as much attention to modern copies from the antique as to 
the original models 

While he was thus irregularly educating lumself, his family was 
sinking mto hopeless poverty Old Michael Johnson wits much 
better qualified to pore over books, and to talk about them, than 
to trade m them His business declined, his debts increased, 
It was witli difficulty that the daily expenses of his household 
were defrayed It was out of his power to support his son at 
either university, but a wealthy neighbour offered assistance, 
and, in reliance on promises which proved to be of very little 
value, SamiH 1 was entered at Pembroke College, Oxford When 
the young scholar presented himself to the rulers of that society, 
they were amazed not more by his ungainly figure and eccentric 
manners than by the quantity of extensive and curious inform- 
ation which he had picked up dunng many months of desultory 
but not unprofitable study On the first of his residence he 
surprised his teachers by quoting Marrobius , and one of the most 
learned among them declared that he had never known a fresh- 
man of equal attainments 

At Oxford Johnson resided barely over two years, possibly 
less He was poor, even txD raggedness, and his appearance 
excited a mirth and a pity which were equally mtolerable to hi$ 
haughty spint He was dnven from the quadrangle of Christ 
Church by the sneering looks which the members of that ansto- 
cratical society cast at the holes m his shoes Some charitable 
perstm placed a new pair at his door, but he spurned them away 
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m a fury Distress ma^e him, not servile, but reckless and un- 
governable No opulent gentleman commoner, panting for one- 
and-twenty, could have treated the academical authorities with 
more gross disresoect The needy scholar was generally to be 
seen under the gate of Pembroke, a gate now adorned with his 
effigy, haranguing a circle of lads, over whom, m spite of his 
tattered gown and dirty linen, his wit and audacity gave him an 
undisputed ascendancy In every mutiny against the discipline 
of the college he was the ringleader Much was pardoned, how- 
ever, to a youth so highly distinguished by abilities and acquire- 
ments He had early made himself known by turning Pope’s 

Messiah ” into Latin verse The style and rhythm, indeed were 
not exactly Virgilian, but the translation found many admirers, 
and was read »vith pleasure by Pope himself 

The time drew near at which Johnson would, in the ordinary 
course of things, have become a Bachelor of Arts, but he was at 
the end of his resources Those promises of support on which he 
had relied had not been kept His family could do nothing 
for him His debts to Oxford tradesmen were small indeed, yet 
larger than he could pay In the autumn of 1731 he was under 
the necessity of quitting the university without a degree In 
the following winter his father died I he old man left but a 
pittance, and of that pittance almost the whole was appro- 
priated to the support of his widow The property to which 
Samuel succeeded amounted to no more than twenty pounds 

His life, during the thirty years which followed, was one hard 
struggle with poverty Ihe misery of that struggle needed no 
aggravation, but was aggravated by the sufferings of an unsound 
body and an unsound mind Before the young man left the 
university, his hereditary malady had broken forth in a singu- 
larly cruel form He had become an incurable hypochondriac 
He said long after that he had been mad all his life, or at least 
not perfectly sane, and, in truth, eccentricities less strange than 
his have often been thought ground sufficient for absolving 
felons and for setting aside wills His grimaces, his gestures, 
his muttenngs, sometimes diverted and sometimes terrified 
people who did not know him At a dinner table he would, in a 
fit of absence, stoop down and twitch off a lady’s shoe He would 
amaze a drawing-room by suddenly ejaculating a < lause of the 
Lord’s Prayer He would conceive an unintelligible aversion to 
a particular alley, and perform a great circuit rather than see 
the hateful place He would set his heart on touching every post 
m the streets through which he walked If by any chance he 
missed a post, he would go back a hundred yards and repair the 
omission Under the influence of his disease, his senses became 
morbidly torpid, and his imagination morbidly active At one 
time he would stand poring on the town clock without being able 
to tell the hour At another he would distinctly hear his mother, 
who was many miles off, calling him by his name But this was not 
the worst A deep melancholy took possession of him, and gave 
a dark tinge to all his views of human nature and of human des- 
tiny Such wretchedness as he endured has driven many men to 
shoot themselves or drown themselves But he v^as under no 
temptation to commit suicide He was sick of life, but he was 
afraid of death, and he shuddered at every sight or sound which 
reminded him of the inevitable hour In religion he found but 
little comfort during his long and frequent fits of dejection, for 
his religion partook of his own character I he light from heaven 
shone on him indeed, but not in a direct line, or with its own pure 
splendour The rays had to struggle through a disturbing 
medium , they reached him refracted, dulled and discoloured by 
the thick gloom which had settled on his soul, and, though they 
might be sufficiently clear to guide him, were too dim to cheer 
him 

With such infirmities of body and of mind, he was left, at two- 
and-twenty, to fight his way through the world He remained 
during about five years in the midland counties At Lichfield, 
his birthplace and his early home, he had inherited some friends 
and acquired others He was kindly noticed by Henry Hervey, 
a gay officer of noble family, who happened to be quartered 
there Gilbert Walmesley, registrar of the ecclesiastical court 
of the diocese, a man of distinguished parts, learning and know- 


ledge of the world, did himself honour by patronizing the young 
adventurer, whose repulsive person, unpolished manners and 
squalid garb moved many of the petty aristocracy of the 
neighbourhood to laughter or disgust At Lichfield, however, 
Johnson could find no way of earning a livelihood He became 
usher of a grammar school in Leicestershire, he resided as a 
humble companion in the house of a country gentleman, but a 
life of dependence was insupportable to his haughty spirit. 
He repaired to Birmingham, and there earned a few guineas by 
literary drudgery In that town he printed a translation, little 
noticed at the time, and long forgotten, of a Latin book about 
Abyssinia He then put forth proposals for publishing by sub- 
scription the poems of Politian, with notes containing a history 
of modern Latin verse, but subscriptions did not come in, and 
the volume never appeared 

While leading this vagrant and miserable life, Johnson fell in 
love The object of his passion was Mrs Elizabeth Porter (1688- 
1752), widow of Harry Porter (d 1734), whose daughter Lucy 
was born only six >ears after Johnson himself To ordinary 
spectator^ the lady appeared to be a short, fat, coarse woman, 
painted half an inch thick, dressed in gaudy colours, and fond 
of exhibiting provincial airs and graces which were not exactly 
those of the Queensberrvs and Lepels To Johnson, however 
whose passions were strong, whose eyesight was too weak to 
distinguish rouge from natural bloom, and wno had seldom or 
never been in the same room with a woman of real fashion, his 
Petty, as he called her, was the most beautiful, graceful and ac- 
complished of her sex That his admiration was unfeigned cannot 
be doubted, she had, however, a jointure of £600 and perhaps a 
little more, she came of a good family, and her son Jervis 
(d 1763) commanded H M S “Hercules The marriage, in spite 
of occasional wranglings, proved happier than might have been 
expected The lover continued to be under the illusions of the 
wedding-day (July 9, 1735) sixty-fourth 

year On her monument at Bromley he placed an inscription 
extolling the charms of her person and of her manners, and 
when, long after her decease, he had occasion to mention her, he 
exclaimed with a tenderness half ludicrous, half pathetic, “Pretty 
creature I 

His marriage made it necessary for him to exert himself more 
strenuously than he had hitherto done He took a house at 
Edial near Lichfield and advertised for pupils But eighteen 
months passed away, and only three pupils came to his academy 
The “ faces ” that Johnson habitually made (probably nervous 
contortions due to his disorder) may well have alarmed parents 
Good scholar though he was, these twitchmgs had lost him usher- 
ships in 1735 and 1736 David Garrick, who was one of the 
pupils, used, many years later, to throw the best company of 
London into convulsions of laughter by mimicking the master 
and his lady 

At length Johnson, in the twenty-eighth year of his age, 
determined to seek his fortune in London as a literary adventurer 
He set out with a few guineas, three acts of his tragedy of Irene 
m manuscript, and two or three letters of introduction from his 
friend Walmesley Never since literature became a calling in 
England had it been a less gainful calling than at the time when 
Johnson took up his residence in London In the preceding 
generation a writer of eminent merit was sure to be munificently 
rewarded by the government The least that he could expect 
was a pension or a sinecure place, and, if he showed any apti- 
tude for politics, he might hope to be a member of parliament, a 
lord of the treasury, an ambassador, a secretary of state But 
literature had ceased to flourish under the patronage of the great, 
and had not yet begun to flourish under the patronage of the 
public One man of letters, indeed. Pope, had acquired by his 
pen what was then considered as a handsome fortune, and lived 
on a footing of equality with nobles and ministers of state But 
this was a solitary exception JEven an author whose reputation 
was established, and whose works were popular — such an author 
as Thomson, whose Seasons was in every library, such an author 
as Fielding, whose Pasqutn had had a greater run than any drama 
since The Beggar's Opera — was sometimes glad to obtain, by 
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pawning his best coat, the means of dining on tripe at a cookshop 
underground, where he could wipe his hands, after his greasy 
meal, on the back of a Newfoundland dog It is easy, therefore, 
to imagine what humiliations and privations must have awaited 
the novice who had still to earn a name One of the publishers 
to whom Johnson applied for employment measured with a 
scornful eye that athletic though uncouth frame, and exclaimed, 
“ You had better get a porter’s knot and carry trunks ” Nor 
was the advice bad, for a porter was likely to be as plentifully 
fed, and as comfortably lodged, as a poet 

^me time appears to have elapsed before Johnson was able 
to form any literary connexion from which he could expect more 
than bread for the day which was passing over him He never 
forgot the generosity with which Hervey, who was now residing 
in London, relieved his wants during this time of trial “ Harry 
Hervey,” said Johnson many years later, “ was a vicious man, 
but he was very kind to me If you call a dog Hervey, I shall 
love him ” At Hervey ’s table Johnson sometimes enjoyed 
feasts which were made more agreeable by contrast But m 
general he dined, and thought that he dined well, on sixpenny- 
worth of meat and a pennyworth of bread at an alehouse near 
Drury Lane 

The effect of he privations and sufferings which he endured 
at this time was discernible to the last in his temper and his 
deportment His manners had never been courtly They now 
became almost savage Be n frequently under the necessity of 
wearing shabby coats and dirty shirts, he became a confirmed 
sloven Being often very hungry when he sat down to his 
meals, he contracted a habit of eating with ravenous greediness 
Even to the end of his life, and even at the tables of the great, 
the sight of food affected him as it affects wild beasts and birds 
of prey His taste in cookery, formed in subterranean ordinaries 
and d la mode beef shops, was far from delicate Whenever he 
was so fortunate as to have near him a hare that had been kept 
too long, or a meat pie made with rancid butter, he gorged himself 
with such violence that his veins swelled and the moisture broke 
out on hiS forehead The affronts which his poverty emboldened 
stupid and low-minded men to offer to him would have broken a 
mean spirit into sycophancy, but made him rude even to feroc ity 
Unhappily the insolence which, while it was defensive, was par- 
donable, and in some sense respectable, accompanied him into 
societies where he was treated with courtesy and kindness He 
was repeatedly provoked into striking those who had taken 
liberties with him All the sufferers, however, were wise enough 
to abstain from talking about their beatings, except Osborne, 
the most rapacious and brutal of booksellers, who proclaimed 
everywhere that he had been knocked down by the huge fellow 
whom he had hired to puff the Harleian Library 

About a year after Johnson had begun to reside in London he 
was fortunate enough to obtain regular employment from Edward 
Cave (qv)on the Gentlemati*s Magazine That periodical, just 
entering on the nioth year of its long existence, was the only one 
in the kingdom which then had what would now be called a large 
circulation Johnson was engaged to write the speeches in the 
“ Reports of the Debates of tiie benate of Lilliput ” (see Report- 
ing), under which thin disguise the proceedings of parliament 
were published He was generally furnished with notes, meagre 
indeed and inaccurate, of what had been said, but sometimes he 
had to find arguments and eloquence both for the ministry and 
for the opposition He was himself a Tory, not from rational 
conv ction — for his serious opinion was that one form of govern- 
ment was just as good or as bad as another — but from mere 
passion, such as inflamed the Capulets against the Montagues, or 
the Blues of the Roman circus against the Greens In his infancy 
he had heard so much talk about the villainies of the Whigs, and 
the dangers of the Church, that he had become a furious partisan 
when he could scarcely speak Before he was three he had in- 
sisted on being taken to hear Sacheverel preach at Lichfield 
Cathedral, and had listened to the sermon with as much respect 
and probably with as much intelligence, as any Staffordshire 
squire in the congregation The work which had been begun 
in the nursery had been completed by the university Oxford 


when Johnson resided there, was the most Jacobitical place m 
England, and Pembroke was one of the'most Jacobitical colleges 
in Oxford The prejudices which he brought up to London 
were scarcely less absurd than those of his own lorn Tempest 
Charles II and James II were two of the best kings that ever 
reigned Laud A^as a prodigy of parts and learning over 
whose tomb Art and Genius still continued to weep Hampden 
deserved no more honourable name than that of the “ zealot of 
rebellion ” Even the ship-money Johnson would not pronounce 
to have been an unconstitutional impost Under a government 
which allowed to the people an unprecedented liberty of speech 
and action, he fancied that he was a slave He hated Dissenters 
and stock-jobbers, the excise and the army, septennial parlia- 
ments, and Continental connexions He long had an aversion 
to the Scots, an aversion of which he could not remember the 
commencement, but which, he owned, had probably originated 
in his abhorrence of the conduct of the nation during the Great 
Rebellion It is easy to guess in what manner debates on great 
party questions were likely to be reported by a man whose 
judgment was so much disordered by party spirit A show of 
fan ness was indeed necessary to the prosperity of the Magazine 
But lohnson long afterwards owned that, though he had saved 
appearances, he had taken care that the Whig dogs should not 
have the best of it, and, in fact, every passage which has lived, 
every passage which bears the marks of his higher faculties, is 
put into the mouth of some member of the opposition 

A few weeks after Johnson had entered on these obscure 
labours, he published a work which at once placed him high 
among the writers of his age It is probable that what he had 
suffered during his first year in London had often reminded him 
of some parts of the satire in which Juvenal had described the 
misery and degradation of a needy man of letters, lodged among 
the pigeons’ nests m the tottering garrets which overhung the 
streets of Rome Pope’s admirable imitations of Horace’s 
Satires and Epistles had recently appeared, weie m every hand, 
and were by many readers thought superior to the originals 
What Pope had done for Horace, Johnson aspired to cio for 
Juvenal 

Johnson’s London appeared without his name in May 1738 
He received only ten guineas for this stately and vigorous poem, 
but the sale was rapid and the success complete A second 
edition was required withm a week Those small critics who 
are always desirous to lower established reputations ran about 
proclain mg that the anonymous satirist was superior to Pope 
m Pope’s own peculiar department of literature It ought to 
be remembered, to the honour of Pope, that he joined heartily 
m the applause with which the appearance of a rival genius w'as 
welcomed He made inquiries about the author of London 
Such a man, he said, could not long be concealed The name 
was soon discovered, and Pope, with great kindness, exerted 
himself to obtain an academical degree and the mastership of a 
grammar school for the poor young poet The attempt failed 
and Johnson remained a bookseller’s hack 

It does not appear that these two men, the most eminent 
writer of the generation which was going out, and the most 
eminent writer of the generation which was coming in, ever saw 
each other They lived in very different circles, one surrounded 
by dukes and earls, the other by starving pamphleteers and index 
makers Among Johnson’s associates at this time may be men- 
tioned Boyse, who, when his shirts were pledged, scrawled Latin 
verses sitting up in bed with his arms through two holes in his 
blanket, who composed very respectable sac red poetry when he 
was sober, and who was at last run over by a hackney c oach when 
he was drunk, Hoole, surnamed the metaphysical tailor, who, 
instead of attending to his measures, used to trace geometrical 
diagrams on the board w here he sat cross-legged , and the penitent 
impostor, George Psalmanazar, who, after poring all day, in a 
humble lodging, on the folios of Jewish rabbis and Christian 
fathers, indulged himself at night with literary and theological 
conversation at an alehouse in the City But the most remark- 
able of the persons with whom at this time Johnsrn consorted 
was Richard Savage, an earl’s son, a shoemaker’s apprentice 
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who had seen life m all its forms, who had feasted among blue 
ribands m St James’s Square, and had lam with fifty pounds 
weight of irons on hLs legs m the condemned ward of Newgate 
Hus roan had, after many vicissitudes of fortune, sunk at la&t 
into object and hopeless poverty His pen had failed him 
His patrons had been taken away by death, or estranged by the 
riotous profusion with which he squandered then bounty, and 
the ungrateful insolence with which he rejected their advice 
He now lived by beggmg He dined on venison and champagne 
whenever he had been so fortunate as to borrow a guinea If 
his questing had been unsuccessful, he appeased the rage of 
hunger with some sc raps of broken meat, and lay down to rest 
under the piazza of Covent Garden in warm weather, and, m 
cold weather, as near as he could get to the furnace of a glass 
house Yet in his misery he was still an agreeable companion 
He had an inexhaustible store of anecdotes about that gay and 
bnlliant world from which he was now an outcast He had 
observed the great men of both parties in hours of careless 
relaxation, had seen the leaders of opposition without the mask 
of patriotism, and had heard the prime minister roar with 
laughter and tell stones not over-decent During some mondis 
Savage lived in the closest famihanty with Johnson, and then 
the friends parted, not without tears Johnson remained m 
Ivondon to drudge for Cave Savage went to the west of Eng- 
land, lived there as he had lived everywhere, and m 1743 died, 
penniless and heartbroken, m Brisinl Gaol 

Soor after his death, while tlie public curiosity was strongly 
exerted al:)aut his extraordinary character and his not less extra- 
ordinary adventures, a hfe of him appeared widely different from 
the catchpenny hves of eminent men which were then a staple 
article of manufacture in Grub Street. The style was mdecd 
deficient tn ease and vanety , and the writer was evidently too 
partial to the Latin clement of our language But the little work, 
ifvTth all Its faults, was a masterpiece No finer specimen of 
literary biography existed in any language, living or dead , and a 
discerning critic might have confidently predicted that the 
author was destined to be the founder of a new school of English 
eloquence 

The Life of Savage was anonymous, but it was well known in 
literary ctrdes that Johnson was the writer During the three 
years which followed, he produced no important work, but he 
was not, and indeed could not be, idle The fame of his abiHties 
and learning contmued to grow Warburton pronounced him a 
man of parts and genius, and the praise of Warburton was then 
no light tlung Such was Johnson’s reputation that, in 1747, 
several eminent booksellers combined to employ him in the 
arduous woik ol preparmg a DtcHofiary of the English Language y 
m two folio \olumes The sum which they agreed to pay him 
was only fifteen hundred guineas , and out of this sum he had to 
pay several poor men of letters who assisted him m the humbler 
parts of his task 

The prosptxtus of the Dictionary he addressed to the earl of 
Chesterfield Chesterfield had long l^en celebrated for the 
oolitcness of his manners, the brilliancy of his wit, and the delicacy 
of his taste He was acknowledged to be the finest speaker m the 
House of Lords He had recently governed Ireland, at a momen- 
tous conjuncture, with eminent firmness, wisdom and humanity, 
and he had since become secretary of state He received John- 
son’s homage with the most winning affabihty, and requited it 
with a few guineas, bestowed doubtless in a very graceful manner, 
but was by no means desirous to see all his carpets blackened with 
the London mud, and bis soups and wines thrown to right and 
left over tlie gowns of fine ladies and the waistcoats of fine gentle- 
men, by an absent, awkward scholar, who gave strange starts and 
uttered strange growls, who dressed like a scarecrow and ate like 
a oonmorant iHinng some time Johnson continued to coll on 
his patron, but, after being xepeatedlv told by the porter that 
his lordship was not at home, took the hint, and ceased to present 
himself at the inhospitable door 

Johnson had flattered himself that he should have completed 
hw Diftionary by the end of 1750, but it was not till 1755 that he 
at length gave his huge volumes to the world During the^even 


years which he passed in the drudgery of penning definitions 
and marking quotations for transcription, he sought for relaxa- 
tion in literary labour of a more agreeable kind In J anuary 1 749 
he published The Vanity of Hwnan WisheSyOn excellent mutation 
of the tenth satire of Juvenal, for which he received fifteen 
gumeas 

A few days after the publication of this poem, his tragedy of 
Irency begun many years before, was brought on the stage by his 
old pupil, David Garnck, now manager of Drury Lane Theatre 
The relation between him and his old preceptor was of a very 
singular kind. They repelled each other strongly, and yet attracted 
each other strongly Nature iiad made them of very different 
clay, and circumstances had fully brought out the natural 
pecuharities of both Suddeai prosperity had turned Garrick’s 
head. Continued adversity had soured Johnson’s temper 
Johnson saw with more envy than became so great a man the 
villa, the plate, the cluna, the Brussels carpet, which the little 
mimic hod got by repeating, witli grimaces and gesticulations, 
what wiser men had written, and the exquisitely sensitive vanity 
of Garrick was galled by the thought that, while all the rest of the 
world was applauding him, he could obtain from one morose 
cynic, whose opinion it was impossible to despise, scarcely any 
comphment not acidulated with scorn Yet the two Lichfield 
men had so many early lecollections m common, and sympathized 
with each other on so many points on which they sympathized 
with nobody else in the vast population of the capital, that, 
though the master was often i>rovoked by the monkey-like 
impertinence of the pupil, and the pupil by the bearish rudeness 
of the master, they remained friends till they were parted by 
death Garnck now brought Irene out, with alterations sufficient 
to displease the author, yet not sufficient to make the piece 
pleasmg to the audience Alter nine representations the play 
was withdrawn The poet however cleared by his benefit nights, 
and by the sale of the copyright of his tragedy, about three 
hundred pounds, then a great sum m his estimation 

About a year after the representation of Irene y he began to 
publish a series of short essays on morals, manners and bterature 
This species of composition had been brought into fashion by the 
success of the Taller y and by the stall more brilliant success of the 
Spectator A crowd of small writers had vainly attempted to rival 
Addison The Lay Monastery, the Censor, the Freethinker, the 
Plain Dealer, the Champion, and other works of the same kind 
had had their short day At length Joluison undertook the 
adventure m which so many aspirants had failed In the thirty- 
sixth year after the appearance of the last number of the Spectator 
appeared the first number of the Ramblef From March 1730 
to March 1752 this paper continued to come out every luesda) 
and Saturday 

From the first the Rambler was enthusiastically admired by a 
few eminent men Richardson, when only five numbers had 
appeared, pronounced it equal if not superior to the Spectator 
Young and Hartley expressed their approbation not less warmly 
In consequence probably of the good offices of Bubb Dodington, 
who was then the confidential adviser of Prince Frederick, two 
of his royal highness’s gentlemen carried a gracious message to 
the printing office, and ordered seven copies for Leicc^ster House 
But Johnson had had enough of the patronage of the great to last 
him all his life, and was not disposed to haunt any other door as 
he had haunted the door orf Chesterfield. 

By the public the Rambler was at first very coldly received 
Though the price of a number was only twopence, the sale did 
not amount to five hundred The profits were therefore very 
small But as soon as the flying leaves were collected and re- 
printed they became popular Ihe author lived to see tlurteen 
thousand copies spread over England alone Separate editions 
were published for the Scotch and Irish markets A large party 
pronounced the style perfect, so absolutely perfect that in some 
essays it would be impossibly fexr the writer himself to alter a 
single word for the better, Another party, not less numerous, 
vehemently accused him of having corrupted the purity of the 
English tongue. The best crities admitted that hi« diction was 
too monotonous, too obviously artificial, and now and then turgid 
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even to absurdity But they did justice to the acuteness of his 
observations on morals and manners, to the constant precision 
and frequent brilliancy of h’s language, to the weighty and 
magnificent eloquence of many serious passages, and to the solemn 
yet pleasing humour of some of the lighter papers 

The last Rambler was written m a sad and gloomy hour Mrs 
Johnson had been given over by the physicians Three days 
later she died She left her husband almost broken-hearted 
Many people had been surprised to sec a man of his genius and 
learning stooping to every drudgery, and denying himself almost 
every comfort, for the purpose of supplying a silly, affected old 
woman with superfluities, which she accepted with but little 
gratitude But all his affection had been concentrated on her 
He had neither brother nor sister, neither son nor daughter 
Her opinion of his writings was more important to him than the 
voice of the pit of Drury Lane Theatre, or the judgment of the 
Monthly Review The chief support which had sustained him 
through the most arduous labour of his life was the hope that she 
would enjoy the fame and the profit which he anticipated from 
his Dictionary She was gone, and m that vast labyrinth of 
streets, peopled by eight hundred thousand human beings, he 
was alone Yet it was necessary for him to set himself, as he 
expressed it, doggedly to work After three more laborious 
years, the Dictionary was at length t ompletc 

It had been gencrallj^ supposed that this great work would be 
dedicated to the eloquent and accomplished nobleman to whom 
the prospectus had been addressed Lord Chesterfield well knew 
the value of such a compliment , and therefore, when the day of 
publication drew near, ne exerted himself to soothe, by a show 
of zealous and at the same time of delicate and judic ions kindness, 
the pride which he had so cruelly wounded Since the Rambler 
had ceased to appear, the town had been tnlertained by a journal 
called the World, to which many men of high rank and fashion 
contributed In two successive numbers of the World, the 
Dictionary was, to use the modern phrase, puffed with wonderful 
skill The writings of Johnson were warmly praised It was pro- 
posed that he should be invested with the authority of a dictator, I 
nay, of a pope, over our language, and that his decisions about ! 
the meaning and the spelling of words should be received as 
final His two folios, it was said, would of course be bought by 
everybody who could afford to buy them It was soon known 
that these papers were vntten by Chesterfield But the just 
resentment of Johnson was not to be so appeased In a letter 
written with singular energy and dignity of thought and language, 
he repelled the tardy advances of his patron The Dictionary 
came forth without a dedication In the Prefac e the author truly 
declared that he owed nothing to the great, and dcsciibcd the 
diffic ulties with which he had been left to struggle so forcibly and 
pathetically that Ine ablest and most malevolent of all the enemies 
of his fame, Ilorne Tooke, never could read that passage without 
tears 

Johnson’s Dictionary was hailed with an enthusiasm such as 
no similar work has ever excited It was indeed the first 
dictionary which could be read with pleasure The definitions 
show so much acuteness of thought and command of language, 
and the passages quoted from poets, divines and philosopher', are 
so skilfully selected, that a leisure hour may always be very agree- 
ably spent in turning o\er the pages The faults of the book 
resolve themselves, for the most part, into one great fault John- 
son was a wretched etymologist He knew little or nothing of 
any Teutonic language except English, which indeed, as he wrote 
it, was scarcely a Teutonic language, and thus he was absolutely 
at the mercy of Junius and Skinner 

The Dictionary, though it raised Johnson’s fame, added no- 
thing to his pecuniary means The fifteen hundred guineas which 
the booksellers had agreed to pay him had been advanced and 
spent before the last sheets issued from the press It is painful 
to relate that twice m the course of the year which followed the 
publication of this great work he was arrested and carried to 
sp nging-houses, and that he was twice indebted for his liberty 
to his excellent friend Richardson It was still necessary for 
the man who had been formerly saluted by the highest authority 


as dictator of the English language to supply his wants by con 
stant toil He abridged his Dictionary He projxised to bring out 
an edition of Shakespeare by subscription, and many subscribers 
sent in their names and laid down their money, but he soon 
found the task so little to his taste that he turned to more attrac- 
tive employments He contributed many papers to a new 
monthly journal, which was called the T iterary Magazine hew 
of these papers have much interest, but among them was one ot 
the best things that he ever wrote, a masterpic^ce both of reason- 
ing and of satirical pleasantry, the review of Jenyns’ inquiry 
into the Nature and Origin of hvil 

In the spring of 1758 Johnson put foith the first of a senes of 
essays, entitled the Idler During two years these essays con- 
tinued to appear weekly They were eagerly read, widely 
circulated, and indeed impudently pirated, while they were still 
in the original fonn, and had a large sale when coilei ted into 
volumes 1 he Idler may be described as a second pari of the 
Rambler, somewhat livelier and somewhat weaker than the first 
part 

While Johnson w'as busied with his Idlers, his mother, who 
had accomplished her n netieth year, died at Lichfield It was 
long since he had seen her, but he had not failed to contribute 
largely out of his small means to her comfort In 01 der to defray 
the charges of her funeral, and to pay some debts which she had 
left, he wrote a little book in a single week, and sent off the sheets 
to the press without reading them over A hundred pounds 
were paid him for the copyright, and the purchasers had great 
cause to be pleased with their bargain, for the book was Rasselas, 
and It had a great success 

The plan of Rasselas might, however, have seemed to invite 
severe criticism Johnson has frequently blamed Shakespeare 
for neglecting the propnetics of time and place, and for ascribing 
to one age or nation the manners and opinions of another Yet 
Shakespeare has not sinned in this way more grievously than 
Johnson Rasselas and Imlac, Nekayah and Peloiah, are 
evidently meant to be Abyssimans of the i8th century, for the 
Europe which Imlac describes is the Europe of the 18th century, 
and the inmates of the Happy Valley talk familiarly of that law 
of gravitation which Newton discovered and which was not fully 
received even at Cambridge till the i8th century Johnson, not 
content with turning filthy savages, ignorant of them letters, and 
gorged with raw steaks cut from living cows, into philosophers 
as eloquent and enlightened as himself or his friend Burke, and 
into ladies as highly accomplished as Mrs I c nnox or MrsShendan, 
transferred the whole domestic system of England to Jgypl 
Into a land of harems, a land of polygamy, a land where women 
are married without ever being seen, he intn^duced the flirtations 
and jealousies of our ball-rooms In a land where there is bound- 
Icss liberty of divorce, wedlock is described as the indissoluble 
compact “ A youth and maiden meeting by chance, or brought 
together by artifice, exchange glances, reciprocate civilities, go 
home, and dream of each other Such,” says Rasselas, “ is the 
common process of marriage ” A writer who was guilty of such 
improprieties had little right to blame the poet who made Hector 
quote Aristotle, and represented Julio Romano as flourishing in 
the days of the ( lac le of Delphi 

By such exertions as have been described Johnson supported 
himself till the year 1762 In that year a great change m his 
circumstances took place He had from a child l>cen an enemy 
of the reigning dynasty His Jacobite prejudices had been 
exhibited with little disguise both in his works and in his con- 
versation Even m his massy and elaborate Dtclwnary he had, 
with a strange want of taste and judgment, inserted bitter and 
contumelious reflections on the Whig party The excise, which 
was a favourite resource of Whig financiers, he had designated 
as a hateful tax He had railed against the commissioners of 
excise m language so coarse that they had seriously thought oi 
prosecuting him He had with difficulty been prevented fiom 
hold ng up the lord privy seal by name as an example of the 
meaning of the word “ renegade ” A pension he had defined as 
pay guvwi to a state hirdiing to betray his country, a pensioner 
as a slave of state hired by a stipend to obey a master It 
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seemed unlikely that the author of these definitions would him- 
self be pensioned But that was a time of wonders George III 
had ascended the throne, and had, in the course of a few months, 
disgusted many of the old friends, and conciliated many of the old 
enemies of his house The city was becoming mutinous, Oxford 
was becoming loyal Cavendishes and Bentmcks were murmur- 
ing, Somersets and Wyndhams were hastening to kiss hands 
The head of the treasury was now Lord Bute, who was a Tory, 
and could have no objection to Johnson’s Toryism Bute wished 
to be thought a patron of men of letters, and Johnson was one of 
the most eminent and one of the most needy men of letters in 
Europe A pension of three hundred a year was graciously 
offered, and with very little hesitation accepted 
This event produced a change in Johnson’s whole way of life 
For the first time since his boyhood he no longer felt the daily 
goad urging him to the daily toil He was at liberty, after thirty 
years of anxiety and drudgery, to indulge his constitutional 
indolence, to he in bed till two in the afternoon, and to sit up 
talking till four in the morning, without fearmg either the 
printer’s devil or the sheriff’s officer 
One laborious task indeed he had bound himself to perform 
He had received large subscriptions for his promised edition of 
Shakespeare, he had lived on those subscriptions during some 
yeais, and he could not without disgrace omit to perform his 
part of the contract His friends repeatedly exhorted him to 
make an effort, and he repeatedly resolved to do so But, not- 
withstand ng their exhortations and his resolutions, month 
followed month, year followed year, and nothing was done 
He prayed fervently against his idleness, he determined, as often 
as he received the sacrament, that he would no longer doze away 
and trifle away his time , but the spell under which he lay resisted 
prayer and sacrament Happily for his honour, the charm whic h 
held him captive was at length broken by no gentle or friendly 
hand He had been weak enough to pay serious attention to a 
story about a ghost which haunted a house in Cock Lane, and had 
actually gone himself, with some of his friends, at one in the 
morning, to St John’s Chureh,Clerkenwell, in the hope of receiving 
a communication from the perturbed spirit But the spirit, 
though adjured with all solemnity, remained obstinately silent, 
and It soon appeared that a naughty girl of eleven had been amus- 
ing herself b> making fools of so many philosophers Churchill, 
who, confident in his powers, drunk with popularity, and burning 
with party spirit, was looking for some man of established fame 
and Tory politics to insult, celebrated the Cock Lane ghost in 
three cantos, nicknamed Johnson Pomposo, asked where the book 
was which had been so long promised and so liberally paid for, 
and directly accused the great moralist of cheating This terrible 
word proved effectual, and in October 1765 appeared, after a 
delay of nine years, the new edition of Shakespeare 
This publication saved Johnson’s character for honesty, but 
added nothing to the fame of his abilities and learning The 
Preface, though it contains some good passages, is not in his best 
manner The most valuable notes are those in which he had an 
opportunity of showing how attentively he had during many 
years observed human life and human nature The best speci- 
men is the note on the character of Polonius Nothing so good 
is to be found even in Wilhelm Meister’s admirable examination 
of Hamlet But here praise must end It would be difficult to 
name a more slovenly, a more worthless edition of any great 
classic * Johnson had, in his prospectus, told the world that he 
was peculiarly fitted for the task which he had undertaken, be- 
cause he had, as a lexicographer, been under the necessity of 
taking a wider view of the English language than any of his pre- 
decessors But, unfortunately, he had altogether neglected thiit 
very part of our literature with which it is especially desirable 
that an editor of Shakespeare should be conversant In the two 
folio volumes of the Ettgltsh Dictionary there is not a single 
^ This famous dictum of Macaulay, though endorsed by Lord 
Rosebery, has been energetically rebutted by Professor W Raleigh 
and others, who recognize both sagacity and scholarship m Johnson s 
Preface and Notes Johnson's wtdc i?rasp of the discourse and 
knowledge of human nature enable him in a hundred entangled 
passages to go straight to the dramatist’s meaning — (1 Sf ) 


passage quoted from any dramatist of the Elizabethan age except 
Shakespeare and Ben Jonson Even from Ben the quotations 
are few Johnson might easily in a few months have made him- 
self well acquainted with every old play that was extant But 
it never seems to have occurred to him that this was a necessary 
preparation for the work which he had undertaken He would 
doubtless have admitted that it would be the height of absurdity 
in a man who was not familiar with the works of Aeschylus and 
Euripides to publish an edition of Sophocles Yet he ventured 
to publish an edition of Shakespeare, without having ever in his 
life, as far as can be discovered, read a single scene of Massinger, 
Ford, Dekker, Webster, Marlow, Beaumont or Fletcher His 
detractors were noisy and scurrilous He had, however, acquitted 
himself of a debt which had long lain heavy on his conscience, and 
he sank back into the repose from which the sting of satire had 
roused him He long continued to live upon the fame which he 
had already won He was honoured by the university of Oxford 
with a doctor’s degree, by the Royal Academy with a professor- 
ship, and by the king with an interview, in which his majest) 
most graciously expressed a hope that so excellent a writer would 
not cease to write In the interval between 1765 and 1775 
Johnson published only two or three political tracts 
i But, though his pen was now idle, his tongue was active Fht 
I influence exercised by his conversation, directly upon those with 
whom he lived, and indirectly on the whole literary world, was 
altogether without a parallel His colloquial talents were indeed 
of the highest order He had strong sense, quick discernment 
wit, humour, immense knowledge of literature and of life, and an 
infinite store of curious anecdotes As respected style, he spoke 
far better than he wrote Every sentence which dropped from 
his lips was as correct in structure as the most nicely balanced 
period of the Rambler But in his talk there were no pompous 
triads, and little more than a fair proportion of words in -osit\ 
and -ation All was simplicity, ease and vigour He uttered 
his short, weighty, and pointed sentences with a power of voice, 
and a justness and energy of emphasis, of which the effect was 
rather increased than diminished by the rollings of his huge form, 
and by the asthmatic gaspings and pufFngs in which the peals of 
his eloquence generally ended Noi did the laziness which made 
him unwilhng to sit down to his desk prevent him from giving in- 
structi n or entertainment orally To discuss questions of taste, 
of learn ng, of casuistry, in language so exact and so forcible that 
It might have been printed without the alteration of a word, was 
to him no exertion, but a pleasure He loved, as he said, to fold 
his legs and have his talk out He was ready to bestow the over- 
flowings of his full mind on anybody who would start a subject 
on a fellow-passenger m a stage coach, or on the person who sat 
at the same table with him in an eating-house But his conversa- 
tion was nowhere so brilliant and striking as when he was sur- 
rounded by a few friends, whose abilities and knowledge enabled 
them, as he cnce expressed it, to send him bark every ball that 
he threw Some of these, in 1764, formed themselves into a club, 
which gradually became a formidable power in the common- 
wealth of letters The verdicts pronounced by this conclave on 
new books were speedily known over all London, and were suffi- 
cient to sell off a whole edition in a day, or to condemn the sheets 
to the service of the trunkmaker and the pastrycook Gold- 
smith was the representative of poetry and light literature, 
Reynolds of the arts, Burke of political eloquence and political 
philosophy There, too, were Gibbon the greatest historian 
and Sir William Jones the greatest linguist of the age Garrick 
brought to the meetings his inexhaustible pleasantry, his incom- 
parable mimicry, and his consummate knowledge of stage effect 
Among the most constant attendants were two high-born and 
high-bred gentlemen, closely bound together by friendship, but 
of widely different characters and habits — Bennet Langton, 
distinguished by his skill in Greek literature, by the orthodoxs 
of his opinions, and by the sanctity of his life, and Topham 
Beauclerk, renowned for his amours, his knowledge of the gay 
world, his fastidious taste and his sarcastic wit 
Among the members of this celebrated body was one to whom 
It has owed the greater part of its celebrity, >et who was 
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regarded with little respect by his brethren, and had not without 
difficulty obtained a seat among them This was James Boswell 
{qv), a young Scots lawyer, heir to an honourable name 
and a fair estate That he was a coxcomb and a bore, weak, 
vain, pushing, curious, garrulous, was obvious to all who were 
acquainted with him 

To a man of Johnson’s strong understanding and irritable 
temper, the silly egotism and adulation of Boswell must have 
been as teasing as the constant buzz of a fly Johnson hated to 
be questioned , and Boswell was eternally catechizing him on all 
kinds of subjects, and sometimes propounded such questions as, 
“ What would you do, sir, if you were locked up in a tower with 
a baby ? ” Johnson was a water-drinker and Boswell was a wine- 
bibber, and indeed little better than an habitual sot It was im- 
possible that there should be perfect harmony between two such 
companions Indeed, the great man was sometimes provoked 
into fits of passion, >n which he said things which the small man, 
during a few hours seriously resented Every quarrel, how- 
ever, was soon made up During twenty years the disciple con- 
tinued to wo»*ohip the master, the master continued to scold the 
disciple, to sneer at him, and to love him The two friends 
ordinarily resided at a great distance from each other Boswell 
practised in the Parliament House of Edinburgh, and could pay 
onlv occasional visits to London During those visits his chief 
bus’ness was to watch Johnson, to discover all Johnson’s habits, 
to turn the conversation to subjects about which Johnson was 
likely to say something remarkable, and to fill c^uarto notebooks 
with minutes of what Johnson had said In this way were 
gathered the materials out of which was afterwards constructed 
the most interesting biographical work in the world 

Soon after the club began to exist, Johnson formed a connexion 
less important indeed to his fame, but much more important 
to his happiness, than his connexion with Boswell Henry 
Thrale, one of the most opulent brewers in the kingdom, a man 
of sound and cultivated understanding, rigid principles, and 
liberal spirit, was married to one of those clever, kind-hearted, 
engaging, vain, pert young women who are perpetually doing or 
saying what is not exac tly right, but who, do or say what they 
may, are always agreeable In 1765 the Thrales became ac- 
fiuainted with Johnson, and the acquaintance ripened fast into 
friendship They w ere astonished and delighted by the brilliancy 
of his conversation They were flattered by finding that a man 
so widely celebrated preferred their house to any other in London 
Johnson soon had an apartment at the brewery in Southwark, 
and a still more pleasant apartment at the villa of his friends on 
Streatham Common A large part of every year he passed in 
those abodes, which must have seemed magnificent and luxurious 
indeed, when compared with the dens in which he had generally 
been lodged But his chief pleasures were derived from what 
the astronomer of his Abyssinian tale called “ the endearing 
elegance of female friendship ” Mrs Ihrale rallied him, soothed 
him, coaxed him, and if she sometimes provoked him by her 
flippancy, made ample amends by listening to his reproofs w ith 
angelic sweetness of temper When he was diseased in body 
and in mind, she was the most tender of nurses No comfort 
that wealth could purchase, no contrivance that womanly in- 
genuity, set to work by womanly compassmn, could devise, was 
wanting to his sick-room It would seem that a full half of 
Johnson’s life during about sixteen years was passed under the 
roof of the Thrales He accompanied the family sometimes to 
Bath, and sometimes to Brighton, once to Wales and once to 
Pans But he had at the same time a house in one of the 
narrow and gloomy courts on the north of Fleet Street In the 
garrets was his library, a large and miscellaneous collection of 
books, falling to pieces and begrimed with dust On a lower 
floor he sometimes, but very rarely, regaled a friend with a plain 
dinner —a veal pie, or a leg of lamb and spinach, and a rice pud- 
ding Nor v/as the dwelling uninhabited dunng his long absences 
It was the home of the most extraordinary assemblage of mmates 
that ever was brought together At the head of the establish- 
ment Johnson had placed an old lady named Williams, whose 
chief recommendations were her blindness and her poverty But, 


in spite of her murmurs and reproaches, he gave an asylum to 
another lady who was as poor as herself, Mrs Desmoulms, whose 
family he had known many years before in Staffordshire Room 
was found for the daughter of Mrs Desmoulms, and for another 
destitute damsel, who was generally addressed as Miss Car- 
michael, but whom her generous host called Polly An old quack 
doctor named Levett, who had a wide practice, but among the 
very poorest class, poured out Johnson’s tea in the morning and 
completed this strange menagerie All these poor creatures 
were at constant war v;ith each other, and with Johnson’s negro 
servant Trank Sometimes, indeed, they transferred their 
hostilities from the servant to the master, lomplained that a 
better table was not kept for them, and railed or maundered 
till their benefactor was glad to make his escape to Streatham 
or to the Mitre Tavern And yet he, who was generally the 
haughtiest and most irritable of mankind, who was but too prompt 
to resent anything which looked like a slight on the part of a 
purse-proud bookseller, or of a noble and powerful patron, bore 
patiently from mendicants, who, but for his bounty, must have 
gone to the workhouse, insults more provoking than those for 
which he had knocked down Osborne and bidden defiance to 
( hesterfield Year after year Mrs Williams and Mrs Desmoulins, 
Polly and I evett, continued to torment him and to live upon him 
Ihe course of life which has been described was interrupted 
in Johnson’s sixty-fourth year by an important event He 
had early read an account of the Hebrides, and had been much 
interested by learning that there was so near him a land peopled 
by a race which was still as rude and f-imple as in the middle ages 
A wish to become intimately acquainted with a state of so( lety 
so utterly unlike all that he had ever seen frequently crossed his 
mind But it is not probable that his curiosity would have over- 
come his habitual sluggishness, and his love of the smoke, the 
mud, and the cries of London, had not Boswell importuned him to 
attempt the adventure, and offered to be his squire At length, 
m August 1773, Johnson crossed the Highland line, and plunged 
courageously into what was then ( onsidered, by most Englishmen, 
as a dreary and perilous wilderness After wandering about two 
months through the Celtic region, sometimes in rude boats which 
did not protect him from the ram, and sometimes on small shaggy 
ponies which could hardly bear his weight, he returned to his old 
haunts with a mind full of new images and new theories During 
the following year he employed himself m recording his adven- 
tures About the beginning of 1775 his Journey to the Hebrides 
was published, and was, during some weeks, the chief subject 
of conversation m all circles m which any attention was paid to 
literature His prejudice against the Scots had at length 
become little more than matter of jest, and whatever remained 
of the old feeling had been effectually removed by the kind and 
respectful hospitality with which he had been received m every 
part of Scotland It was, of course, not to be expected that an 
Oxonian Tory should praise the Presbyterian polity and ritual, 
or that an eye accustomed to the hedgerows and parks of England 
should not be struck by the bareness of Berwickshire and East 
Lothian But even m censure Johnson’s tone is not unfriendly 
Ihe most enlightened Scotsmen, with lord Mansfield at then 
head, were well pleased But some foolish and ignorant Scots- 
men were moved to anger by a little unpalatable truth which was 
mingled with much eulogy, and assailed him whom they chose to 
consider as the enemy of their country with libels much more 
dishonourable to their country than anything that he had ever 
said or written Thev published paragraphs m the newspapers, 
articles m the magazines, sixpenny pamphlets, five-shillmg books 
One scribbler abused Johnson for being blear-eyed, another for 
being a pensioner, a third informed the world that one of the 
doctor’s uncles had been convicted of felony in Scotland, and had 
found that there was m that country one tree capable of support- 
ing the weight of an Englishman Maepherson, whose Ftngal had 
been treated m the Journey as an impudent forgery, threatened 
to take vengeance with a cane The only effect of this threat was 
that Johnson reiterated the charge of forgery in the most con- 
temptuous terms, and walked about, during some time, with a 
cudgel 
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Of Other assailants Johnson took no notice whatever He 
had early resolved never to be drawn into controversy , and he 
adhered to his resolution with a steadfastness which is the more 
extraordinary because he was, both intellectually and morally, 
of the stuff of which controversialists are made In conversation 
he was a singularly eager, acute and pertinacious disputant 
When at a loss for good reasons, he had recourse to sophistry, 
and when heated by altercation, he made unsparing use of sar- 
casm and invective But when he took his pen in his hand, his 
whole character seemed to be changed. A hundred bad writers 
misrepresented him and reviled him , but not one of the hundred 
could boast of having been thought by him worthy of a refuta* 
tion, or even of a retort. One Scotsman, bent on vindicating 
the fame of Scots learning, defied him to the combat m a detest* 
able Latin hexameter — 

“Maxime, si tu vis, ciipio contendere tecum " 

But Johnson took no notice of the challenge He always main- 
tained that fame was a shuttlecock which < ould be kept up only 
by being beaten back as well as beaten forward, and which would 
soon fall if there were only one battledore No saying was 
oftener m his mouth than that fine apophthegm of Bentley, that 
no man was ever written down but by himself 

Unhappily, a few months after the appearance of the Journey 
to the UebrideSf Johnson did what none of his envious assailants 
could have donc^ and to a certain extent succeeded in writing 
himself down The disputes between England and hcT American 
colonies had reached a point at which no amicable adjustment 
was possible War was evidently impending, and the ministers 
seem to have thought that the eloquence of Johnson might with 
advantage be employed to inflame the nation against the opposi- 
tion at home, and against the rebels beyond the Atlantic He 
had already written two or three tracts m defence of the foreign 
and domestic policy of the government , and those tracts, though 
hardly worthy of him, were much superior to the crowd of 
pamphlets which ky on the counters of Almon and Stockdalc 
But his Taxation no Tyranny was a pitiable failure Even 
Boswell was forced to own that in this unfortunate piece he could 
detect no trace of his master’s powers The general opinion was 
that the strong faculties whiili had produced the Dictionary md 
the Rambler were beginning to feel the effect of time and of 
disease, and that the old man would best consult his ciedit by 
writing no more But tins was a great mistake Johnson had 
failed, not beca4.ise his mind was less vigorous than when he 
wrote Rasselas m tlic evenings of a week, but because he had 
foolishly chosen, or suffered others to choose for him, a subject 
such as he would at no time have been competent to treat He 
was in no sense a statesman He never willingly read or thought 
or talked about affairs of state He Io\cd biography, litcrar> 
history, the history of manners , but political history was posi- 
tively distasteful to him The question at issue between the 
colonies and the mother (ountr> was a cjuesUon about which he 
had really notinng to say Happily, Johnson soon had an 
opportunity of provmg most signally that his failure was not to 
be ascnbeci to intellectual decay 

On Easter Eve 1777 some persons, deputed by a meeting winch 
consisted of forty of the first booksellers in Loirdon, called upon 
him Though he had some scruples about doing business at that 
season, he received his visitors with much civility They came 
to inform him that a new edition of the English poets, from 
Cowley downwards, was in contemplation, and to ask him to 
furnish short biographical prefaces He readily undertook the 
task for which he was pre-eminently qualified His knowledge 
of the literary history of England since the Restoration was 
unrivalled That knowledge he had derived partly from books, 
and partly from sources which had long been closed from old 
Grub Street traditions, from the talk of forgotten poetasters 
and pamphleteers, who had long been lying m parish vaults, 
from the recollections of such men as Gilbert Walmeslcy, who 
had conversed with the wits of Button, Cibber, who had 
mutilated the plays of two generations of dramatists, Orrery, 
who had been admitted to the society of Swift and Savage, who 
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had rendered services of no very honourable kind to Pope Ihe 
biographer therefore sat down to his task with a mind full of 
matter He had at first intended to give only a paragraph to 
every minor poet, and only four or five pages to the greatest name 
But the flood of anecdote and criticism overflowed the narrow 
channel The work, which was originally meant to consist only 
of a few sheets, swelled into ten volumes — small volumes, it is true, 
and not closely pnnted The first four appeared in 1779, the 
remaimng six m 1781. 

Ihe Lives of the PoeU are, on the whole, the best of Johnson s 
works The narratives are as entertaining as any novel The 
remarks on life and on human nature are eminently shrewd and 
profound The criticisms are often excellent, and, even when 
grossly and provokingly unjust, well deserve to be studied 
Savage's Life Johnson reprinted nearly as it had appeared m 1744 
Whoever, after reading that life, wi’l turn to the other lives will 
be struck by the difference of style Since Johnson had been at 
ease in his circumstances he had written little and had talked 
much When therefore he, after the lapse of years, resumed his 
pen, the mannerism which he had contracted while he was m the 
constant habit of elaborate composition was less perceptible than 
formerly, and his diction frequently had a colloquial ease which 
It had formerly wanted Ihe improvement may be discerned 
bv a skilful critic in the Journey to the Hebrides, and in the Livei, 
of the Poets is so obvious that it cannot escape the notice of the 
most careless reader Among the Lives the best are perhaps 
those of Cowley, Uryden and Pope The very worst is, beyond all 
doubt, that of Gray , the most controverted that of Milton 

This great work at once became popular. There was, mdecd, 
much just and much unjust censure, but even those who were 
loudest m blame were attracted by the book in spite of them- 
selves Malone computed the gams of the publishers at five or 
SIX thousand pounds But the writer was very poorly remuner- 
ated Intending at first to write very short prefaces, he had 
stipulated for only two hundred guineas The booksellers, when 
they saw how far his performance had surpassed his promise, 
added onlv another hundred Indeed Johnson, though he did 
not despise or affect to despise money, and though liis strong 
sense and long experience ought to have quahfied him to protect 
his own mtercsts, seems to have been singularly unskilful and 
unlucky m his bterary bargams He was generally reputed the 
first English writer of his time Yet several writers of his time 
sold their copyrights for sums such as he never ventured to ask 
To give a single instance, Robertson received £4500 for the 
History of Charles V 

Johnson was^now m his seventy -second year The infirmities 
of age wt*re coming fast upon him I hat inevitable event of 
which he never thought without horror was brought near to him , 
and his whole life was darkened by the shadow of death The 
strange dependants to whom he had given shelter, and to whom, 
in spite of their faults, he was strongly attached by habit, 
dropped off one by one, and, in the silence of his home, he re- 
gretted even the noise of their scolding mati hes The kind and 
generous Thralc was no more , and it was soon plain that the old 
Streatham intimacy could not be maintained upon the same foot- 
ing Mrs Ihrale herself lonfessed that without her husband’s 
assistance she did not feel able to entertain Johnson as a constant 
inmate of her house Free from the yoke of the brewer, she fell 
111 love with a music-master, high m lus profession, from Brescia, 
named Gabriel Piozzi, in whom nobody but herself could discover 
anything to admire The secret of this attachment was soon 
discovered by Fanny Burney, but Johnson at most only sus- 
pected It 

In September 1782 the place at Streatl;iam was from motives 
of economy let to Lord Shelburne, and Mrs Ihrale took a house 
at Brighton, whither Johnson accompamed her, they remained 
for SIX weeks on the old famihar footing In March 1783 Boswell 
was glad to discover Johnson well looked after and staying with 
Mrs Thrale m Argyll Street, btlt in a bad state of health Ira- 
p)atience of Johnson’s criticisms and infirmities had been steadily 
growmg with Mrs Thrale since 1774. She now went to Batli 
with her daughters^ partly to escape his supervision Johnson 
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was very lU m his lodgings during the summer, but he still corre- 
sponded affectionately with his “ mistress and received many 
favours from her He retamed the full use of his senses during 
the paralytic attack, and in July he was sufficiently recovered 
to lenew his old club life and to meditate further journeys In 
June 1784 he went with Boswell to Oxford for the last time In 
September he was m Lichfield On his return his health was 
rather worse, but he would submit to no dietary r^ime Hw 
asthma tormented him day and night, and dropsical symptoms 
made their appearance His wrath was excited in no measured 
terms agamst the re-mamage of his old friend Mi s Thrale, the 
news of whirh he heard this summer The whole dispute seems, 
to-day,, entirely uncalled-for, but the marriage aroused some of 
Jolinson's strongest pre}udioes He wrote mconsiderately on 
the subject, but we must remember that he was at the time 
afflicted in body and mentally haunted by dread of impending 
change Ihroughout all his troubles he had clung vehemently 
to life The feeling described in that fine but gloomy paper 
wluch closes the senes of his Idlers seemed to grow stronger in 
hnn as his last hour drew near He fane led that he should be 
able to draw Ins breath more easily m a southern climate, and 
would probably have set out for Rome and Naples but for his 
fear of the expense of the journey I hat expense, indeed, he 
had the means of defraying, for he liad laid up about two thou- 
sand pounds, the fruit of labours which liad ma<ie ii\e fwtune of 
several publishers But he was unwilling to break m uf>on this 
hoard, and he seems to have wished even to keep its existence 
a secret Some of his friends hoped that the Government might 
be induced to increase his pension to six hundred pounds a year, 
but this hope was disappointed, and he resolved to stand one 
Fnglish winter more 

That winter was his last His legs grew weaker, his breath 
grew shorter; the fatal water gathered fast, in spite of incisions 
which he, courageous against pain but timid against death, urged 
his sturgeons to make deeper and deeper fhough the lender 
care which had mitigated his sufferings during months of sickness 
at Streatham was withdrawn, and though Boswell was absent, 
he was not left desolate The ablest physicians and surgeons 
attended him, and refused to accept fees from him Burke 
parted from him with deep emotion Windliam sat much in the 
sick-room Frances Burnev, whom the old man had cherished 
with fatherly kmdness, stood weeping at the door, while Langton, 
whose piety eminently qualified him to be an adviser and com- 
forter at such a time, received the last pressure of his friend’s 
hand within When at length the moment, dreaded through 
so many years, came close, the dark cloud passed away from 
]ohnson’s mind Windham’s servant, who sat up with him 
during his last night, declared that “ no man could appear more 
collected, more cievout or less terrified at the thoughts of the 
approaching minute ” At hour intervals, often of much pain, 
he was moved in bed and addressed himself vehemently to j 
prayer In the morning he was still able to give his blessmg, I 
but in the afternoon he became drowsy, and at a quarter past 
seven in the c veningon the i ^th of December 1784, in hib seventy- 
sixth year, he passed away He was laid, a week later, in West- 
minster Abbey, among the eminent men of whom he had been 
the historian — Cowley and Denham, Dryden and Congreve, 
Gay, Prior and Addison (M ) 

Bibliocsr APH Y — rhe Splendid example of his style which Macaulay 
contributed m the article on Johnson to the 7th edition of this ency- 
clopedia has become classic, and has tberefoio been retaaned above 
with a few trifling modifications in those places in which his luvincible 
love of the picturesque has drawn him demonstrably aside from the 
dull Imc of veracity Macaulay, it must be noted, exaggerated 
persistently the poverty of Johnson's pedigree, the squalor of his 
e&rly married life, the grolesquenoss of his cntouiage in Fleet Street, 
the decline and fall from complete virtue of Mrs Thrale, the novelty 
and success of the DtcUonary, the complete failure of the Shakespeare 
and the political tracts Yet this contribution is far more mellow 
than the irticle contnbuted on Johnson twenty-five years before 
to the Edinburgh Review m correction of Croker Matthew Arnold, 
who edited SIX selected Lives of the poets, regarded it as one ol 
Macaulay's haimiest and ripest efforts It was written out of fnend 
ship for Adam Black, and “ pavmont was not so much as mentioned " 
The big reviews, especially the quarterlies, have always been the 


natural home of Johnsonian study bir Walter Scott, Croker, Hay 
waid, Macaulay, Ihomas Carlyle (whose famous Fraser article was 
reprinted in 185^) and Whit well Elwin ha\e done as much as any 
body perhaps to sustain the zest for Johnsonian studies Macaulay's 
prediction that the interest m the man would supersede that m his 
" Works " seemed an<’ seems likely enough to justify itself, but 
his theory that the man alone mattered and tliat a portrait painted 
by the hand of an inspired idiot was a true measure of the man has 
not worn better than the common run of literary propositions 
Jdmsoa's prose la not extensively read But the same is true of 
nearly all the great prose niasters of the i8th ceatiuy As m the 
case of all great men, Johnson has suffered a good deaf at the hands 
of hia imitators and admirers His prose, thougti not nearly so 
uniformly monotonous or polvsvllabic as the parodists wduld have 
us believe, was a± one time greatly overpraised From the * Life 
of Savage " to the ' Life of Pope " ..t dev doped a great deal, and in 
the mam improved To the last he sacrificed expression rather too 
much to style, and he was perhaps over conscious of the balanced 
epithet But he contnbuted both dignity and dialectical force to 
the prose movement of his penod 

The best edition of Ins woiks is still Uio Oxford cilitiou of 1825 m 
9 vols At the present day, hovvevtr, his pcnodieal wiitings arc 
neglected, and aU that can be said to exeite interest are, first the 
Lives of the Poets (best edition by Tinkbeek Hill and H S Scott, ^ vols , 
igo5), and then the Letters, the Prayers and Meditations, and the 
Poems, to which may doubtfully be aaded the once idolued Rasselas 
The Poems and Rasselas have been reprinted ti nes without number 
fhe others have been rc edited with scrupulous care for the Oxford 
bmversity Press by the pious diligence of that most enthusiastic of 
all Johnsonians, Dr Birkl^ck Hill But the tendency at the present 
day IS undoubtedly to pri^e Johnson's personality and sayuigs more 
than any of his works lliese arc preserved to us m a body oi 
biograjfiucai writing, the efficuncy 01 which is unequalled m the 
whole range of literature ITie chief constituents are Johnson's 
<)wn Letters and Account of hts Life from hts Birth to his khventh 
\ ear (1805), a fragment saved from papers burneel in 1784 and not 
seen by Boswell, the life by his old but not very sympathetic fneinl 
and elub tedow, Sir John Hawkins (1787}, Mrs 1 hralc-Piozii s 
Anecdotes (1785) and Letters, the Diary and fetters of FVinnv 
Jiumey (D Arblay) (1841), the shorter Lives of Arthur Murphy, 
1 Tyers, &c , far aoove all, of course, the unique Life by lames 
Boswell, hrst published m 1791, and subsequently cnciusteef with 
vast masses of Johnsoniana in the successive editions of Malone, 
Croker, Napier, Fitrgerald, Mowbmy Moms (Globe), Birrell, Ingpen 
(copiously illustrated) and Dr Birkbcck Hill (the most exhaustive) 

The sayings and Johnsomana have bc(4i reprinted lu very many 
and various forms Valuable woik has been done in Johnsonian 
genealogy and topography by Ale^yn Lycll Ueade m his Johnsonian 
Gleanings, See , and in the Memorials of Old Staffordshire (ed W 
Beresford^ Tho most excellent short Lives are those by F Grant 
(bng Writers) nnd Sir J^cslie Stephen (Eng Men of Letters) Pro 
fe-ssor W Kaltigh s essay (Stephen Lecturo), Lord Rosebery's 
estimate (1909), and Sir T (sbe Stephen’s article m the Dictionary of 
National Biography, with bibliography and list of portraits, should 
be consulted Johnsons Club " ( ‘ The Club ) sliil qxi ts, and 
has contained ever since his time a large pioportion of the publi*. 
celebrities of its day A johnson Club, ' vnIucIi has included man) 
john'son scholars and hus published paper >, was founded in 1885 
Lichneld has taken an active part in tno commemoration of Johnson 
since 1887, when Johnson's birthplace was secured as a municipal 
museum, and Lichfield was the ehi(f scene ol Ihe Bicentenary 
Celebrations af Seplembci 1909 (full) described in A M Bioadley’s 
Or Johnson and Mrs rhrah, iQtxi). containing, together with new 
materials and portr'ufcs, an essa) dealing with Macaulay h iri itinent 
of the Johnson Fhrale episodes by 1 Scccombe) Statues both of 
Johnson and Boswell art. m fhe market place it Lichfield A statue 
was erected m St Piuls in 1825, and there ire eommcmoiative 
tablets m I ichliekl C.Uhtdial, St Nicholas (l^righton), Ibtoxcter, 
SI Clement Danes (T ontlon), (»waynynt^g anel elsewhere (T Sk ) 

JOHNSON, SIR THOMAS (1604 17291), English inert bant, was 
born in Liverpool in November 1664 He succeeded his father 
in 1689 as bailiff and in 1695 as mayor From 1701 to 1723 he 
represented Liverpool m parliament, and he was knighted by 
Queen Anne m 1708 He effected the separation of Liverpool 
from the parish of Walton-on-the-Hill, from the C!rown he 
obtained the grant to the corporation of the site of the old castle 
where he planned the town market, while the construction of the 
first floating dock (1708) and the budding of St Peter’s and St 
George’s churches were due in great measure to his efforts He 
was interested m the tobacco trade, m 1715 he conveyed 130 
Jacobite prisoners to the American plantations In 1 7 2 3, having 
lost in speculation the fortune which he had inherited from his 
father, he went himself to Virginia as collector of customs on 
the Rappahannock river He died in Jamaica m 1^29 A 
Liverpool street is named Sir Thomas Buddings after him 
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JOHNSON, THOMAS, English 18th-century wood-carver and 
furniture designer Of excellent repute as a craftsman and 
an artist m wood, hi& original conceptions and his adaptations 
of other men’s ideas were remarkable for their extreme flam- 
boyance, and for the merciless manner m which he overloaded 
them with thin and meretricious ornament Perhaps his most 
inept design is that for a table in which a duck or goose is dis- 
placing water that falls upon a mandarin, seated, with his head on 
one side, upon the rail below No local school of Italian rococo 
ever produced more extravagant absurdities His clocks bore 
scythes and hour-glasses and flashing sunbeams, together with 
whirls and convolutions and floriated adornments without end 
On the other hand, he occasionally produced a mirror frame or 
a mantelpiece which was simple and dignified The art of 
artistic plagiarism has never been so well understood or so 
dexterously practised as by the 18th-century designers of English 
furniture, and Johnson appears to have so far exceeded his 
contemporaries that he must be called a barefaced thief The 
three leading “ motives ” of the time — Chinese, Gothic and Louis 
Quatorze — were mixed up in his work in the most amazing 
manner, and he was exceedingly fond of introducing human 
figures, animals, birds and fishes in highly incongruous places 
He appears to have defended his enormities on the ground that 
“ all men vary in opinion, and a fault in the eye of one may be 
a beautv in that of another, ’tis a duty incumbent on an author 
to endeavour at pleasing every taste ” Johnson, who was m 
business at the “ Golden Boy ” in Grafton Street, Westminster, 
published a folio volume of Designs jot Picture Frames yCandelabr a, 
Ceilings y &c (1758), and One Hundred and New Designs 
(1761) 

JOHNSON, SIR WILLIAM (17 15-1774), British soldier and 
American pioneer, was born in Smithtown, Co Meath, Ireland, 
in 1715, the son of Christopher Johnson, a country gentleman 
As a boy he was educated for a commercial career, but in 
1738 he removed to America for the purpose of managing a 
tract of land in the Mohawk Valley, New York, belonging to his 
uncle. Admiral Sir Peter Warren (1703-1752) He established 
himself on the south bank of the Mohawk river, about 25 m 
W of Schenectady Before 1743 he removed to the north side 
of the river The new settlement prospered from the start, and 
a valuable trade was built up with the Indians, over whom 
Johnson exercised an immense influence The Mohawks 
adopted him and elected him a sachem In 1744 he was ap- 
pointed by Governor George Clinton (d 1761) superintendent 
of the affairs of the Six Nations (Iroquo s) In 1746 he was made 
commissary of the province for Indian affairs, and was influential 
m enlisting and equipping the Six Nations for participation in 
the warfare with French Canada, two years later (1748) being 
placed m command of a line of outposts on the New York 
frontier The peace of Aix-la-Chapelle put a stop to offensive 
operations, which he had begun In May 1750 by royal appoint- 
ment he became a member for life of the governor’s council, and 
in the same year he resigned the post of superintendent of 
Indian affairs In 1754 he was one of the New York delegates 
to the mter-colonial convention at Albany, NY In 1755 General 
Bvdward Braddock, the commander of the Bntish forces in 
America, commissioned him major-general, in which capacity he 
directed the expedition against Crown Point, and in September 
defeated the French and Indians under Baron Ludwig A 
Dicskau (1701-1767) at the battle of Lake George, where he 
himself was wounded For this success he received the thanks 
of parliament, and was created a baronet (November 1755) 
From July 1756 until his death he was “ sole superintendent of 
the Six Nations and other Northern Indians ” He took part m 
General James Abercrombie’s disastrous campaign against Ticon- 
deroga (1758), and in 1759 he was second in command in General 
John Pndeaux’s expedition against Fort Niagara, succeeding to 
the chief command on that officer’s death, and capturing the fort 
In 1760 he was with General Jeffrey Amherst (i7i7-i797)at the 
capture ot Montreal As a reward for his services the king granted 
him a tract of 100,000 acres of land north of the Mohawk river 
It was due to his influence thrt the Iroquois refused to join 


Pontiac in his conspiracy, and he was mstrumental in arranging 
the treaty of Port Stanwix in 1768 After the war Sir William 
retired to his estates, where, on the site of the present Johnstown, 
he built his residence, Johnson Hall, and lived m all the stylo of 
an English baron He devoted himself to colonizing his exten- 
sive lands, and is said to have been the first to introduce sheep 
and blood horses into the province He died at Johnstown, 
N Y , on the nth of July 1774 In 1739 Johnson had married 
Catherine Wisenberg, by whom he had three chi dren After 
her death he had various mistresses, including a niece of the 
Indian chief Hendrick, and Molly Brant, a sister of the famous 
chief Joseph Brant 

His son. Sir John Johnson (1742-1830), who was knighted 
in 1765 and succeeded to the baronetcy on his father’s death, 
took part in the French and Indian War and in the border warfare 
during the War of Independence, organizing a loyalist regiment 
known as the “ Queen’s Royal Greens,” which he led at the battle 
of Oriskany and in the raids (1778 and 1780) on Cherry Valley 
and in the Mohawk Valley He was also one of the officers of 
the force defeated by General John Sullivan in the engagement 
at Newtown (Elmira), N Y , on the 29th of August 1779 He was 
made brigadier-general of provincial troops m 1782 His estates 
had been confiscated, and after the war he lived in Canada, where 
he he’d from 1791 until hiS death the office of superintendent- 
general of Indian affairs for British North America He received 
£45,000 from the Bntish government for his losses 

Sir William’s nephew. Guv Johnson (1740-1788), succeeded 
his uncle as superintendent of Indian affairs in 1774, and served 
in the French and Indian War and, on the British side, in the 
War of Independence 

See W L Slone, Life of Sir William Johnson (2 vols , 1865) , 
W E Griffis, Sir William Johnson and the Six Nations (1891) 
m ' Makers of America Senes ' , Augustus C Buell, Sir William 
Johnson (1903) in “ Historic Lives Senes " , and J Watts DePeyster, 

The Life of Sir John Johnson, Bart in The Orderly Book of Sir 
John Johnson during the Oriskany Campaign^ annotated 

by William L Sto e (1882) 

JOHNSTON, ALBERT SIDNEY (1803-1862), American Con- 
federate general m the Civil War, was born at Washington, 
Mason county, Kentucky, on the 3rd of February 1803 He 
graduated from West Point in 1826, and served for eight years 
m the U S infantry as a company officer, adjutant, and staff 
officer In 1834 he resigned his commission, emigrated in 1836 
to Texas, then a republic, and joined its army as a private His rise 
was very rapid, and before ong he was serving as commander- 
in-chief in preference to General Felix Houston, with whom he 
fought a duel From 18 38 to 1840 he was Texan secretary for war, 
and in 1839 he led a successful expedition against the Cherokee 
Indians From 1840 to the outbreak cf the Mexican War he lived 
in retirement on his farm, but in 1846 he led a regiment of Texan 
volunteers in the field, and at Monterey, as a staff officer, he had 
three horses shot under him In 1849 returned to the United 
States army as major and paymaster, and in 1855 became colonel 
of the 2nd U S Cavalry (afterwards 5th), in which his lieut - 
colonel was Robert Lee, and his majors were Hardee and Thomas 
In 1857 he commanded the expedition sent against the Mormons, 
and performed his difficult and dangerous mission so successfully 
that the objects of the expedition were attained without blood- 
shed He was rewarded with the brevet of brigadier-general 
At the outbreak of the Civil War in 1861 Johnston, then in 
command of the Pacific department, resigned his commission and 
made his way to Richmond, where Pres Jefferson Davis, whom 
he had known at West Point, at once made him a full general in 
the Confederate army and assigned him to command the depart- 
ment of Kentucky Here he had to guard a lon^ and weak line 
from the Mississippi to the Alleghany Mountains, which was 
dangerously advanced on account of the political necessity of 
covering friendly country The first serious advance of the 
Federals forced him back at once, and he was freely criticized 
and denounced for what, in ignorance of the facts, the Southern 
press and people regarded as a weak and irresolute defence 
Johnston himself, who had entered upon the Civil War v ith the 
reputation of being the foremost soldier on either side, bore with 
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fortitude the reproaches of his countrymen, and Davis loyally 
supported his old friend Johnston then marched to join 
Beauregard at Corinth, Miss , and with the united forces took 
the offensive against Grant’s army at Pittsburg Landing The 
battle of Shiloh (qv) took place on the 6th of April 1862 The 
Federals were completely surprised, and Johnston was in the full 
tide of success when he fell mortally wounded He died a few 
minutes afterwards President Davis said, in his message to the 
Confederate congress, “ Without doing injustice to the living, it 
may safely be said that our loss is irreparable,” and the subse- 
quent history of the war in the west went far to prove the truth 
of his eulogy 

His son, William Preston Johnston (1831-1899), who 
served on the staff of General Johnston and subsequently on that 
of President Davis, was a distinguished professor and president 
of Tulane University His chief work is the Life of General 
Albert Sidney Johnston (1878), a most valuable and exhaustive 
biography 

JOHNSTON, ALEXANDER (1849-1889), American historian, 
was born in Brooklyn, New York, on the 29th of April 1849 He 
studied at the Polytechnic institute of Brooklyn, graduated at 
Rutgers College in 1870, and was admitted to the bar in 1875 
New Brunswick, New Jersey, where he taught in the Rutgers 
College grammar school from 1876 to 1879 He was principal 
of the Latin school of Norwalk, Connecticut, in 1879-1883, and 
was professor of jurisprudence and political economy in the 
college of New Jersey (Princeton University) from 1884 until 
his death in Princeton, N J , on the 21st of July 1889 He 
wrote A History of American Politics (1881), The Genesis of 
a New England State — Connecticut (1883), in ‘‘ Johns Hopkins 
University Studies ”, A History of the United States for Schools 
(1886), Connecticut (1887) in the “ American Commonwealths 
Series ”, the article on the history of the United States for the 
9th edition of the Encyclopaedia Bntanmcaj reprinted as The 
United States Its History and Constitution (1887), a chapter 
on the history of American political parties in the seventh 
volume of Winsor’s Narrative and Critical History of America^ 
and many articles on the history of American politics in Lalor’s 
Cyclopaedia of Political SciencCy Political Economy , and Political 
History of the United States (1881-1884) These last articles, 
which like his other writings represent much original research 
and are excellent examples of Johnston’s rare talent for terse 
narrative and keen analysis and interpretation of facts, were 
republished in two volumes entitled American Political History j 
ly 63-1876 (1905-1906), edited by Professor J A Woodburn 

JOHNSTON, ALEXANDER KEITH (1804-1871), Scottish 
geographer, was born at Kirkhill near Edinburgh on the 28th 
of December 1804 After an education at the high school and the 
university of Edinburgh he was apprenticed to an engraver, 
and in 1826 joined his brother (afterwards Sir William Johnston, 
lord provost of Edinburgh) m a printing and engraving business, 
the well-known cartographical firm of W and A K Johnston 
His interest in geography had early developed, and his first 
important work was the National Atlas of general geography, 
which gained for him in 1843 appointment of Geographer- 
Royal for Scotland Johnston was the fir^t to bring the study 
of ph>sical geography into competent notice in England His 
attention had been called to the subject by Humboldt, and after 
years of labour he published his magnificent Physical Atlas in 
1848, followed by a second and enlarged edition in 1856 This, 
by means of maps with descriptive letterpress, illustrates the 
geology, hydrography, meteorology, botany, zoology, and 
ethnology of the globe The rest of Johnston’s life was devoted 
to geography, his later years to its educational aspects especially 
His services were recognized by the leading scientific societies of 
Europe and America He died at Ben Rhyddmg, Yorkshire, 
on the 9th of July 1871 Johnston published a Dictionary of 
Geography in 1850, with many later editions, The Royal Atlas of 
Modern Geography, begun in 1855, an atlas of military geography 
to accompany Alison’s History of Europe in 1848 seq , and a 
yanety of other atlases and maps for educational or scientific 
purposes His son of the same name (1844-1879) was also the 


author of various geographical works and papers, in 1873-1875 
he was geographer to a commission for the survey of Paraguay, 
and he died in Africa while leading the Royal Geographical 
Society’s expedition to I ake Nyasa 

JOHNSTON, ARTHUR (1587-1641), Scottish phvsician and 
writer of Latin verse, was the son of an Aberdcenshiie laird 
Johnston of Johnston and Caskiebcn, and on his mother’s side 
a grandson of the seventh Lord horhes It is probable that he 
began his university studies at one, 01 both, of the colleges at 
\berdeen, but in 1608 he proceeded to Italy and graduated 
M D at Padua in 1610 Thereafter he resided at Sedan, in 
the company of the exiled Andrew Melville {q 7> ), and in 1619 
was in practice in Pans He appears to have returned to 
England about the time of James I ’s death and to have been 
in Aberdeen about 1628 He met Laud in Edinburgh at the 
time of Charles I ’s Scottish coronation (163^) and was en- 
couraged by him in his literary efforts, partly, it is said, for the 
undoing of Buchanan’s reputation as a Latin poet He was 
appointed rector of King’s College, Aberdeen, in June 1637 
Four years later he died at Oxford, on his way to London, 
whither Laud had invited him 

Johnston left more than ten works, all m Latin On two of 
these, published m the same ycai, his reputation entirely rests 
(a) his version of the Psalms {Psahnorum Davidis paraphrasis poetua 
el canheorum evangeltcorum, Aberdeen, 1O37), and {b) his anthology 
of contemporary Latin verse by Scottish poets {Deltctac poetarum 
scoiorum hujus aevi tllustrium^ Amsterdam, 16^7) He had published 
in 1635 a volume entitled Canttu ^alomonis paraphrasis poettea, 
which, dedicated to Charles I , had brought him to the notice of Laud 
The full version of the Psalms was the result of Laud's encourage 
ment The book was for some time a strong rival of Buchanan's 
work, though its good Latmity was not superior to that of the latter 
Ihe Deltciae^ m tw'o snnll thick volumes of 099 and 575 pages, was a 
patriotic effort in imitation of the various volumes (under a simila*' 
title) which had been popular on the Continent during the second 
decade of the century The volumes arc dedicated by Johnston 
to John Scot of Scotstarvet, at whose expense the collected work® 
were published after Johnston’s death, at Middelburg (1042) Selec 
tions from his own poems occupy pages 439-647 of the first volume 
divided into three sections, Parer ga^ hpigrammata and Musae 
Aultcae He published a volume of epigrams at Aberdeen in 1632 
In these pieces he shows himself at nis best His sacred poems, 
w'hich had appeared in the Opera (1642), were reprinted by Lauder 
m his Poetarum Scotorum musae sacrae (1739) The earliest lives 
aic by Lauder {u s ) and Hdison (in Psalmt Davidici, 1741) Ruddi 
man s V indication of Mr George Buchanan’s Paraphrase (1745) began 
a pamphlet cx^ntroversv regarding the merits of the rival poets 

JOHNSTON, SIR HENRY HAMILTON (1858- ), British 

administrator and explorer, was born on the 12th of June 1858 at 
Kennington, London, and educated at Stockwell grammar school 
and King’s College, London He was a student for four years in 
the painting schools of the Royal Academy At the age of 
eighteen he began a series of travels in Europe and Noi th Afru a, 
chiefly as a student of painting, architecture and languages 
In 1879-1880 he visited the then little known interior of Tunisia 
He had also a strong bent towards zoology and comparative 
anatomy, and carried on work of this description at the Royal 
College of Surgeons, of whose Hunterian Collection he afterwards 
became one of the trustees In 1882 he joined the earl of Mayo 
in an expedition to the southern part of Angola, a distru t then 
much traversed by Transvaal Boers In 188^ Johnston visited 
II M Stanley on the Congo, and was enabled by that explorer to 
visit the river above Stanley Pool at a time when it was scarcely 
known to other Europeans than SUnley and De Brazza These 
journeys attracted the attention of the Roval Geographical 
Society and the British Association, and the last-named in con- 
cert with the Ro>al Society conferred on Johnston the leadership 
of the scuntilie expedition to Mount Kilimanjaro which started 
from Zanzibai in April 1884 Johnston’s work in this region 
was also under the direction of Sir John Kirk, British consul 
at Zanzibar While m the Kilimanjaro district Johnston con- 
cluded treaties with the chiefs of Moshi and Taveta (Taveita) 
These tre ities or concessions were transferred to the merchants 
who founded the British East Africa Company, and m the fin d 
agreement with Germany laveta fell to Great Britain In 
October 1885 Johnston was appointed British vice-consul m 
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CsLtattoon and m the Niger delta, and he became m 18S7 acting 
cottsul for that region. A British protectorate over the Niger 
delta had been notified m June 1885, and between the date of 
his appointment and i888, together with the consul E H 
Hewett, Johnston laid the foundations of the British administra- 
tion in that part of the delta not reserved for the Royal Niger 
Company. His action in removing the turbulent chief Ja-ja (an 
ex-slave who had n^n to considerable power m the palm-oil 
trade) occasioned considerable criticism but was approved by the 
Foreign Office It led to the complete pacification of a region long 
disturbed l>y trade disputes Dunng these three years of resi- 
dence m the Gulf of Guinea Johnston ascended the Cameroon 
Mountain, and made large collections of the flora and fauna of 
Cameroon for the British Museum. 

In the spring of 1889 he was sent to Lisbon to negotiate an 
arrangement for the delimitation of the British and Portuguese 
spheres of influence in South-East Africa, but the scheme drawn 
up, though very like the later arrangement of those regions, 
was not given effect to at the time On his return from Lisbon 
he was despatched to Mozambique as consul for Portuguese East 
Africa, and was further charged with a mission to Lake Nyasa to 
pacify that region, then m a disturbed state owing to the attacks 
of slave-trading Arabs on the stations of the Afncan Lakes 
Trading Company — an unofficial war, in which Captain (after- 
wards Colonel Sir Frederick) Lugard and Mr (afterwards 
Sir Alfred) Sharpe distinguished tnemselves Owing to the 
unexpected arrival on the scene of Major Serpa Pinto, Johnston 
was compelled to declare a British protectorate over the 
Nyasa region, being assisted in this work by John Buchanan 
(vice-consul), Sir Alfred Sharpe, Alfred Swann and others 
A truce was arranged with the Arabs on Lake Nyasa, and 
within twelve months the British flag, by agreement with 
the natives, had been hoisted over a very large region which 
extended noith of Lake Tanganyika to the vicinity of Uganda, 
to Katanga in the Congo Free State, the Shir6 Highlands 
and the central Zambezi Johnston’s scheme, in fact, was that 
known as the Capc-to-Cairo,” a phrase which he had brought 
into use m an article m The Tunes in August 1888 According 
to his arrangement there wouki have been an all-Bntish route 
from Alexandria to Cape Town But by the Anglo-German 
agreement of the ist of July 1890 the British sphere north of 
Tanganyika was abandoned to Germany, and the Cape-lo-Cairo 
route broken by a wedge of German territory Johnston 
returned to British Central Africa as commissioner ana consul- 
general in 1891, and retained that post till 1896, m which year 
he was made a K C B His health havmg suffered much trom 
African fever, he wa^ transferred to Tunis as consul-general 
(1897) In the autumn of 1899 Sir Harry Johnston was 
despatched to Uganda as special commissioner to reorganize 
the administration of that protectorate after the suppression of 
the mutiny of the Sudanese soldiers and the long war with 
Unyoro His two years’ work in Uganda and a portion of what 
IS now British East Africa were rewa.ded at the close of 1901 by 
a G C M G In the spring of the following year he retired from 
the consular service After 1904 he interested himself greatly 
m the affairs of the Libenan republic, and negotiated various 
arrangements with that negio state by which order was brought 
into Its finances, the frontier with France was delimited, and the 
development of the mtenor by means of roads was commenced 
In 1903 he was defeated as Liberal candidate for parliament 
at a by-election at Rochester He met with no better success at 
West Marylebone at the general election of 1906 

For his services to zoology he was awarded the gold medal 
of the Zoological Society m 1902, and m the same year was 
made an honorary doctor of science at Cambridge He received 
the gold medal of the Royal Geographical and the Royal Scottish 
Geographical soaeties, and other medals for his artistic work 
from South Kensington and the Society of Arts His pictures, 
chiefly dealing with Afncan subjects, were frequently exhibited 
at the Royal Academy He was the author of numerous books on 
Africa, including Bnttsh Central Africa (1897), The Colonization 
of Africa (1899), The Uganda Protectorate (1902), Itbena (1906), 


George Grenfell and the Congo (1908) Dunng his travels m 
the north-eastern part of' the Gmgo Free State in 1900 he was 
instrumental m discovering and naming the okapi, a mammal 
nearly allied to the giraffe His name has been connected 
with many other discoveries m the African fauna and flora 
JOHNSTON, JOSEPH EGGLESTON (1807^1891), American 
Confederate general in the Civil War, was born near Farmville, 
Piince Edward county, Virginia, on the 3rd of February 1807 
His father, Peter Johnston (1763-1841), a Virginian of doltish 
descent, served m the War of Independence, and afterwards 
became a distinguished jurist, his mother was a niece of Patrick 
Henry He graduated at West Point, m the same class with 
Robert E Lee, and was made brevet second lieutenant, 4th 
Artillery, m 1829 He served m the Black Hawk and Seminole 
wars, and left the army in 1837 to becom*^ a civil engineer, but 
a year afterwards he was reappointed to the army as first 
lieutenant. Topographical Engineers, and breveted captain for his 
conduct in the Seminole war During the Mexican war he was 
twice severely wounded in a reconnaissance at Cerro Gordo, 1847, 
was engaged in the siege of Vera Cruz, the battles of Contreras, 
Chumbusco, and Molino del Rey, the storming of Chapultepec, 
and the assault on the nty of Mexico, and received three brevets 
for gallant and meritorious service From 1853 to 1855 he was 
employed on Western river improvements, and in 1855 he 
became lieut -colonel of the ist U S Cavalry In i860 he 
was made quartermaster-general, with the rank of brigadier- 
general In April f86i he resigned from the United States 
army and entered the Confederate service He was commis- 
sioned major-general of volunteers in the army of Virginia, and 
assisted in organizing the volunteers He was later appointed a 
general officer of the Confederacy, and assigned to the command 
of the army of the Shenandoah, being opposed by the Federal 
army under Patterson When McDowell advanced upon the 
Confederate forces under Beauregard at Manassas, Johnston 
moved from the Shenandoah Valley with great rapidity to 
Beauregard’s assistance As senior officer he took command on 
the field, and at Bull Run (Manassas) {q v ) won the first impor- 
tant Confederate victory In August 1861 he was made one of 
the five full generals of the Confederacy, remaining in command 
of the mam army in Virginia He commanded in the battle 
of Fair Oaks (May 31, 1862), and was so severely wounded as 
to be incapacitated for several months In March 1863, 
still troubled by his wound, he was assigned to the command of 
the south-west, and m May was ordered to take immediate 
command of all the Confederate forces m Mississippi, then 
threatened by Grant’s movement on Vicksburg When Pember- 
ton’s army was besieged in Vicksburg by Grant, Johnston used 
every effort to relieve it, but his force was inadequate Later 
in 1863, when the battle of Chattanooga brought the Federals 
to the borders of Georgia, Johnston was assigned to command 
the Army of Tennessee at Dalton, and in the early days of May 
1864 the combined armies of the North under Sherman advanced 
against his Imes For the mam outlines of the famous campaign 
between Sherman and Johnston see American Civit War (§ 29) 
From the 9th of May to the 17th of July there were skirmishes, 
actions and combats almost daily The great numerical superi- 
ority of the Federals enabled Sherman to press back the Con- 
federates without a pitched battle, but the severity of the 
skirmishing may be judged from the casualties of the two 
armies (Sherman’s about 26,000 men, Johnston’s over io,oooJ, 
and the obstinate steadiness of Johnston by the fact that his 
opponent hardly progressed more than one mile a day But 
a Fabian policy is never acceptable to an eager people, and when 

J ohnston had been driven back to Atlanta he was superseded 
y Hood with orders to fight a battle The wisdom of John- 
ston’s plan was soon abundantly clear, and the Confeaerate 
cause was already lost when Lee reinstated him on the 23rd of 
February 1865 With a handfyl of men he opposed Sherman’s 
march through the Carolmas, and at Bentonville, N C , fought 
and almost won a most gallant and skilful battle against heavy 
odds But the Union troops steadily advanced, growing in 
strength as they went, and a few days after Lee’s surrender at 
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Appomattox Johnstoti Advised President Davis that it was m 
his opinion wrong and usetess to continue the conflict, and he was 
authorized to make tcrtns with Sherman . Ihe terms entered 
into between these generals, on the i8th of April, having been 
rejected by the United States government, another agreement 
was signed on the a6th of April, the new terms being similar to 
those of the surrender of Lee After the close of the war 
Johnston engaged m civil pursuits In 1874 he published a 
Narrative of Mthtary Operations during the Ctvtl War, In 1877 
he was elected to represent the Richmond district of Virgmia in 
congress In 1887 he was appointed by President Cleveland 
U S commissioner of railroads Johnston was fnarned m 
early life to Louisa (d 1886), daughter of Louis M'Lane He 
died at Washington, D C , on the 21st of March 1891, leaving no 
children 

It was not the good fortune of Jolmston to Acquire the prestige 
which so much assisted Lee And Jackson, nor indeed did he pos- 
sess the power of enforcing his will on others m the same degree, 
but his methods were exact, his strategy calm and balanced, and, 
if he showed himself less danng than his comrades, he was un- 
surpassed in steadihess ihe duel of Sherman and Johnston 
is almost as personal a contest between two great captains as 
were the campaigns of Turenne and Montec ucculi lo Monte- 
cuctJuli, indeed, both m his military character and m the incidents 
of his career, Joseph Johnston bears a striking resemblance 

See Hughes, Cteneral fchnston, in " Great Commanders Senes 

(189^) 

JOHNSTONE, a police burgh of Renfrewshire, Scotland, on 
the Black Cart, 1 1 m W of Glasgow by the GlOvSgow & South- 
Western railway Pop (1901), 10,503 I he leading industries 
include flax-spmning, cotton manufactures (with the introduction 
of vvhich in 1 781 the prosperity of the town began), paper-making, 
shoe-lace making, iron and brass foundries and engineering 
works There are also coal mines and oil works in the vicinity 
Llderslie, 1 m E , is the reputed birthplace of Sir William 
Wallace, but it iS doubtful if “ Wallace’s Yew,” though of 
great age, and “ Wallac e’s Oak,” a fine old tree that perished 
in a storm m 1856, and the small castellated building (tradi- 
tionally his house) \Vhich preceded the present mansion in the 
west end of the village, existed m his day 

JOHNSTOWN, a city and the county-seat of Fulton county, 
New York, USA, on Cayadutta creek, about 4 m N of the 
Mohawk river ami about 48 m N W of Albany. Pop (1890), 
7768; (1900), 10,130, of whom 1653 were foreign-born; (1905, 
state census), 9765 It is served by the Fonda, Johnstown ik 
(iloversville railroad, and by an electric line to Schenectady 
The city has a Federal building, a Y M C A building, a city 
hall and a Carnegie library (1902) The most interesting building 
IS Johnson Hall, a fine old baronial mansion, built by Sir William 
Johnson m 1762 and his home until his death, his grave is just 
outside the present St John's episcopal church Originally 
the hall was flanked by two stone forts, one of which is still 
standing In 1907 the hall was bought by the state and was 
placed m the custody of the Johnstown Hi'>torical Society, 
which maintains a museum here In the hall Johnson estab- 
lished in 1766 a Masonic lodge, one of the oldest in the United 
States Other buildings of historical interest ate the Drumm 
Hobse and the Fultbn county cOiirt house, built by Sir William 
Johnson in 1763 and 17 72 respectively, and the gaol (1772), at first 
used for all New York west of Schenectady county and during 
the War of Independence As a civil and a military prison The 
court house is said to be the oldest in the United States Three 
miles south of the city is the Butler House, built m 1742 by 
Colonel John Butler (d 1 794), a prominent Tory leader during the 
War of Independence A free school, said to have been the first 
in New York state, was established at Johnstown by Sir William 
Johnson in 1764 The city is (after Gloversville, 3 m distant) 
the principal glove-making centre in the United States, the 
product being valued at $2,581,274 in 1905 and being 146 % 
of the total value of this industry in the United States The 
manufacture of gloves in commercial quantities was intioduCed 
into the United States and Johnstown m 1809 by Talmadge 
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Edwards, who was buried there in the colonial cemetery* The 
value of the total factory product m 1905 was ^4,543^79 (a 
decrease of ii 3% since 1900) Johnstown was settled about 
1760 by a colony of Scots brought to America by Sir William 
Johnson, within whose extensive grant it was situated, and m 
whose honour, in 1771, it vas named. A number of important 
conferences between the colonial authorities and the Iroquois 
Indians were held here, and on the aStli of October 1781, during 
the War of Independence, Colonel Marinus Willett (i74o->i83o) 
defeated here a force of British and Indians, whose leader, 
Walter Butler, a son of Colonel John Butler, and, with him, a 
participant in the Wyoming massacres, was mortally wounded 
near West Canada creek during the pursuit. Johnstown was 
incorporated as a village in 1808, and was chartered as a uty 
in 1895 

JOHNSTOWN, a cit> of Cambria county, Pennsylvania, USA, 
at the confluence of the Conemaugh river and Stony creek, about 
75 m E by S of Pittsburg Pop (1890), 21,805, (1900), 35,936, 
of whom 7318 were foreign liorn, 2017 being Hungarians, 
1665 Germans, and 923 Austrians, (1910, census), 55,482 
It Jb served by the Pennsylvania and the Baltimore U Ohio 
railA^ays The city lies about 1170 ft above the sea, on level 
ground extending for some distance along the river, and nearly 
enclosed by high and precipitous hills Among the public 
buildings and institutions are the Cambria free library (containing 
about 14,000 volumes in 1908), the city hall, a fine high school, 
and the Conemaugh Valley memorial hospital. Roxbury Park, 
about 3 m from the city, is reached by electric lines Coal, 
iron ore, fire clay and lunestone abound in the vicinity, and the 
c’ty has large plants for the manufacture of iron and steel 
The total value of the fattory product m 1905 was $28,891,806, 
an increase of 55 2 % since 1900 A settlement was established 
here m 1791 by Joseph Jahns, m whose honour it was named, 
and the place was soon laid out as a town, but it was not incor- 
porated as a city until 1889, of the disastrous Johnstown 

flood In 1852 a dam (700 ft long and too ft high), intended 
to provide a storage reservoir for the Pennsylvania canal, had 
been built across the South Tork, a branch of the Conemaugh 
river, 12 m above the city, but the Pennsylvania canal was 
sub>equentJy abandoned ancl ifi 1888 the dam Was bought and 
repaired by the South Fork hunting and fishirtg club, and Cone- 
maugh lake was formed On the 31st of May 1889, during a 
heavy rainfall, the dam gave way and a mass of water 20 ft or 
more in height at its head swept oVer Jolinstown at a speed of 
about 20 m. an hour, almost completely destroying the uty 
The Pennsylvania railroad bridge withstood the straiil, arid 
against it the flood piled up a mass of wreckage many feet in 
height and several acres in area On or in this confused mass 
many of the inhabitants were saved from drowning, only to be 
burned alive when it cAught fire Seven other towns and 
villages in the valley were also swept aw aj , and the total loss 
of lives was 2000 or more A relief fund of nearly $3,000,000 
was raised, and the city was quickly rebuilt 

JOHOR (Johore is the local official, but mcorrect spelling), 
an independent Malayan state at the southern end of the 
peninsula, stretching from 2^* 40' S lo Cape Romania (Ramunya), 
the most southerly point on the mainland of Asia, and including 
all the small islands adjacent to the coast which he to the south 
of parallel 2' 40' S. It is bounded N by the protected native 
state of Pahang, N W by the Negri Sembilan and the territory 
of Malacca, S by the strait which divides Singapore island from 
the mainland, E by the China Sea, and VV by the Straits of 
Malacca The province of Muar was placed under the admin- 
istration of Johor by the British government as a temporary 
measure in 1877, and was still a portion of the sultan’s dominions 
in 1910 The coast-line measures about 250 m The greatest 
length from N W to S E is 165 m , the greatest breadth from 
E to W 100 m The area is estimated at about 9000 sq m 
The principal rivers are the Muar, the most important waterway 
in the south of the peninsula, the Johor, up which river the old 
capital of the state was situated; the Endau, which marks the 
bbundary with Pahang, and the Batu PAhat and SSd^li, of 
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comparative unimportance Johor is less mountainous than 
any other state in the peninsula The highest peak is Gunong 
Ledang, called Mt Ophir by Europeans, which measures some 
4000 ft in height Like the rest of the peninsula, Johor is 
covered from end to end by one vast spread of forest, only 
broken here and there by clearings and settlements of insig- 
nificant area The capital is Johor Bharu (pop about 20,000), 
situated at the nearest point on the mainland to the island ot 
Singapore The fine palace built by the sultan Abubakar is 
the principal feature of the town It is a kind of Oriental 
Monte Carlo, and is much resorted to from Singapore The 
capital of the province of Muar is Bandar Maharani, named after 
the wife of the sultan before he had assumed his final title 
The climate of Johor is healthy and equable for a country situ- 
ated so near to the equator , it is cooler than that of Singapore 
The shade temperature varies from 98 5" F to 68 2“ F The 
rainfall averages 97 28 in per annum No exact figures can 
be obtained as to the population of Johor, but the best estimates 
place It at about 200,000, of whom 150,000 are Chinese, 35,000 
Malays, 15,000 Javanese We are thus presented with the 
curious spectacle of a country under Malay rule in which the 
Chinese outnumber the people of the land by more than four 
to one It lb not possible to obtain any exact data on the subject 
of the revenue and expenditure of the state The revenue, 
however, is probably about 750,000 dollars, and the expenditure 
under public service is comparatively small The revenue is 
< hiefly derived from the revenue farms for opium, spirits, 
gambling, &c , and from duty on pepper and gambier exported 
by the Chinese The cultivation of these products forms the 
principal industry Areca-nuts and copra are also exported in 
some quantities, more especially from Muar Ihere is little 
mineral wealth of proved value 
History — It is claimed that the Mahommedan empire of 
Johor was founded by the sultan of Malacca after his expulsion 
from his kmgdom by the Portuguese in 1511 It is certain that 
Johor took an active part, only second to that of Achin, in the 
protracted war between the Portuguese and the Dutch for the 
possession of Malacca Later we find Johor ruled by an officer 
of the sultan of Riouw (Riau), bearing the title of TumSnggong, 
and owing feudal allegiance to his master in common with the | 
B?ndahara of Pahang In 1812, however, this officer seems to ; 
have thrown off the control of Riouw, and to have assumed the 
title of sultan, for one of his descendants, Sultan Husain, ceded 
the island of Singapore to the East India Company in 1819 In 
1855 the then sultan. All, was deposed, and his principal chief, 
the Tum^nggong, was given the supreme rule by the British 
His son TumSnggong Abubakar proved to be a man of excep- 
tional intelligence He made numerous visits to Europe, took 
considerable interest in the government and development of his 
country, and was given by Queen Victoria the title of maharaja 
in 1879 On one of his visits to England he was made the 
defendant in a suit for breach of piomise of marriage, but the 
plaintiff was non-suited, since it was decided that no action lay 
against a foreign sovereign in the English law courts In 1885 
he entered into a new agreement with the British government, 
and was allowed to assume the title of sultan of the state and 
territory of Johor He was succeeded in 1895 by his son 
Sultan Ibrahim The government of Johor has been compara- 
tively so free from abuses under its native rulers that it has 
never been found necessary to place it under the residential 
system in force in the other native states of the peninsula which 
are under British control, and on several occasions Abubakar 
used his influence with good effect on the side of law and order 
The close proximity of Johor to Singapore has constantly 
subjected the rulers of the former state to the influence of 
European public opinion None the less, the Malay is by nature 
but ill fitted for the drudgery which is necessary if proper 
attention is to be paid to the dull details whereby government 
IS rendered good and efficient Abubakar’s principal adviser, 
the Dato ’M6ntri, was a worthy servant of his able master 
Subsequently, however, the rems of government came chiefly 
into the hands of a set of young men who lacked either experience 
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or the serious devotion to dull duties which is the distinguishing 
mark of the English civil service Muar, in imitation of the 
British system, is ruled by a rija of the house of Johor, who 
bears the title of resident (H Cl ) 

JOIGNY, a town of central France, capital of an arroiidisse- 
ment in the department of Yonne, 18 m N N W of Auxerre 
by the Paris-Lyon-M6diterran6e railway Pop (1906), 4888 
It IS situated on the flank of the hill known as the Cote St 
Jacques on the right bank of the Yonne Its streets are steep 
and narrow, and old houses with carved wooden fa9ades are 
numerous The church of St Jean (i6th century), which once 
stood within the enceinte of the old castle, contains a represen- 
tation (15th century) of the Holy Sepulchre in white marble 
i Other interesting buildings are the church of St Andr6 (12th, 
1 6th and 17th centuries), of which the best feature is the 
Renaissance portal with its fine bas-reliefs, and the church of 
St Thibault (i6th century), in which the stone crown suspended 
from the choir vaulting is chiefly noticeable The Porte du 
Bois, a gateway with two massive flanking towers, is a relic of 
the loth century castle, there is also a castle of the i6th and 
17th centuries, m part demolished The hotel de ville (i8th 
century) shelters the library, the law-court contains the sepul- 
chral chapel of the Ferrands (i6th century) The town is the 
seat of a sub-prefect and has tribunals of first instance and of 
commerce, and a communal college for boys It is industrially 
unimportant, but the wine of the Cote St Jacques is much 
esteemed 

Joigny {Jovtmacum) was probably of Roman origin In the 
loth century it became the seat of a countship dependent on 
that of Champagne, which after passing through several hands 
came in the i8th century into the possession of the family of 
Villcroi A fragment of a ladder preserved in the church of St 
Andr6 commemorates the successful resistance offered by the 
town to the English in 1429 

JOINDER, in English law, a term used in several connexions 

Joinder of causes of action is the uniting in the same action 
several causes of action Save in actions for the recovery ot 
land and in actions by a trustee m bankruptcy a plaintiff may 
without leave join in one action, not several actions, but several 
‘‘ causes of action Claims by or against husband and wife 
may be joined with claims by or against either of them separately 
Claims by or against an executor or administrator as such may 
be joined with claims by or against him personally, provided 
such claims are alleged to arise with reference to the estate of 
which the plaintiff or defendant sues or is sued as executor or 
administrator Claims by plaintiffs jointly may be joined with 
claims by them or any of them separately against the same 
defendant 

Joinder in pleading is the joining by the parties on the point 
of matter issuing out of the allegations and pleas of the plaintiff 
and the defendant in a cause and the putting the cause upon 
trial 

Joinder of parties — Where parties may jointly, severally or 
in the alternative bring separate actions in respect of or arising 
out of the same transaction or series of transactions they may, 
by Order XVI of the rules of the supreme court, be joined in 
one action as plamtiffs 

JOINERY, one of the useful arts which contribute to the 
comfort and convenience of man As the arts of joinery and 
carpentry are often followed by the same individual, it appears 
natural to conclude that the same principles are common to 
both, but a closer examination leads to a different conclusion 
The art of carpentry is directed almost wholly to the support of 
weight or pressure, and therefore its principles must be sought 
in the mechanical sciences In a building it includes all the 
rough timber work necessary for support, division or connexion, 
and its proper object is to give firmness and stability The art 
of joinery has for its object the addition m a building of all the 
fixed woodwork necessary f^r convenience or ornament The 
joiner^s works aie in many cases of a complicated nature, and often 
require to be executed in an expensive material, therefore joiner} 
requires much skill in that part of geometrical science which 
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treats of the projection and description of lines, surfaces and 
solids, as well as an intimate knowledge of the structure and 
nature of wood A man may be a good carpenter without being 
a joiner at all, but he cannot be a joiner without being competent, 
at least, to supervise all the operations required m carpentry 
The rough labour of the carpenter renders him in some degree 
unfit to produce that accurate and neat workmanship which is 
( \pected from a modem joiner, but it is no less true that the 
habit of neatness and the great precision of the joiner make him 
a much slower workman than the man practised m works of 
carpentry In carpentry framing owes its strength mainly to 
the form and position of its parts, but in joinery the strength of 
a frame depends to a larger extent upon the strength of the 
joinings The importance of fitting the joints together as 
accuratel) as possible is therefore obvious It is very desirable 
that a joiner shall be a quick workman, but it is still more so 
that he shall be a good one, and that he should join his materials 
with firmness and accuiacy It is also of the greatest importance 
that the work when thus put together shall be constructed of 
such sound and dry materials, and on such principles, that the 
whole shall bear the various changes of temperature and of 
moisture and dryness, so that the least possible shrinkage or 
swelling shall take place, but provision must be made so that, 
if swelling or shrinking does occur, no damage shall be done to 
the work 

In early times every part was rude, and jointed in the most 
artless manner The first dawnings of the art of modern 
joinery appear in the thrones, stalls, pulpits and screens of early 
Gothic cathedrals and churches, but even in these it is indebted 
to the carver for everything that is worthy of regard With the 
revival of classic art, however, great changes took place in every 
sort of construction t orms began to be introduced in architec- 
ture which could not be executed at a moderate expense without 
the aid of new principles, and these principles were discovered 
and published by practical joiners These authors, with their 
scanty geometrical knowledge, had but confused notions of 
these principles, and accordingly their descriptions are often 
obscure, and sometimes erroneous The framed wainscot of 
small panels gave way to the large bolection moulded panelling 
Doors which were formerly heavily framed and hung on massive 
posts or in jambs of cut stone, were now franied in light panels 
and hung in moulded dressings of wood The scarcity of oak 
timber, and the expense of working it, subsequently led to 
the importation of fir timber from northern Europe, and 
this gradually superseded all other material save for special 
work 

Tools and Matertals — The joiner operates with saws, planes, 
chisels, gouges, hatchet, adze, gimlets and other boring instru- 
ments (aided and directed by chalked lines), gauges, squares, 
hammers, wallets, floor cramps and a great many other tools 
His operations consist principally of sawing and planing in all 
their varieties, and of setting out and making joints of all 
kinds There is likewise a great range of other opeiations — 
such as paring, gluing up, wedging, pinning, fixing, fitting 
and hanging — and many which depend on nailing and screwing, 
such as laying floors, boarding ceilings, wainscoting walls, 
bracketing, cradling, firring and the like In addition to the 
wood on which the joiner works, he requires also glue, white 
lead, nails, brads, screws and hinges, and accessorily he applies 
bolts, locks, bars and other fastenings, together with pulleys, 
lines, weights, holdfasts, wall hooks, &c The joiner’s work for 
a house is for the most part prepared at the shop, where there 
should be convenience for doing everything in the best and 
readiest manner, so that little remains when the carcase is ready 
and the floors laid but to fit, fix and hang The sashes, frames, 
doors, shutters, linings and soffits are all framed and put together, 
t e wedged up and cleaned off at the shop, the flooring is planed 
and prepared with rebated or grooved edges ready for laying, 
and the moulded work — the picture and dado rails, architraves, 
skirtings and panelling — is all got out at the shop On a new 
building the joiner fits up a temporary workshop with benches, 
sawing stools and a stove for his glue pot Here he adjusts the 


work for fitting up and makes any small portions that may still 
be required 

Ihe preparation of joinery entirely b> hand is now the excep- 
tion — a fact due to the ever-increasing use of machines, which 
have remarkably shortened tlie lime required to execute the 
ordinary operations Various machines rapidly and perfectly 
execute planing and surfacing, mortising and moulding, leaving 
the craftsman merely to fit and glue up Large quantities of 
machine-made flooring, window-frames and doors are now 
imported into England from C anada and the continent of Europe 
The timber is grown near the place of manufac ture, and this, 
coupled with the fact that labour at a low rate of wages is easily 
obtainable on the Continent, enables the cost of production to 
be kept very low 

The structure and properties of wood should be thoroughly 
understood by every joiner The man who has made the nature 
of timber his study has always a decided advantage over those 
who ha\e neglected this Timber shrinks considerably in the 
width, but not appreciably in the length Owing to this shi ink- 
age certain joints and details, hereinafter described and illus- 
trated, are in common use for the purpose of counteracting the 
bad effect this movement would otherwise have upon all joinery 
work 

The kinds of wood commonly employed in joinery are the different 
species of North European and North American pine, oak, teak and 
mahogany (see Timber) The greater part of English joiners work 
IS executed in the northern pine exported from the Baltic countries 
Hence the joiner obtains the planks, deals, battens and strips from 
which he shapes his work 1 ne timber reaches the workman from 
the sawmills m a size convenient for the use he intends, considerable 
time and labour being saved in this way 

A log of timber sawn to a sguare section is termed a balk In 
section it may range from i to ft square Hanks are formed by 
sawing the balk into sections fiom ii to i8 in wide and 3 to o in 
thick, and the term deal is applied to sawn stuff 9 m wide and 2 to 
4J in thick Battens are boards running not more than 3 in thick 
and 4 to 7 in wide A strip is not thicker than xj m , the width 
being about 4 in 

Joints — Side joints (fi^ i) are used for joining boards together 
edge to edge, and are widely employed in flooring In the square 
joint the edges of the boards are carefully shot, the two edges to be 
joined brought together with glue applied hot, and the boards 
tightly clamped and left to dry, 
when the surface is cleaned off with 
the smoothing plane A joint 111 
general use for joming up boards 
for fascias, panels, linings, window- 
boards, and other work of a like 
nature is formed in a similar manner 
to the above, but with a cross- 
grained tongue inserted, thereby 
greatly strengthening the work at 
an otherwise naturally weak point 
This IS termed a cross-toneued and 
glued joint The dowellea joint is 
a square glued joint strengthened 
with hard wood or iron dowels 
inserted in the edge of each 
board to a depth of about f in 
and placed about 18 in apart 
The matched joint is shown in 
two forms, beaded and jointed 
Matched boarding is frequently 
used as a less expensive substitute 
for panelled framing Although of couise in appearance it cannot 
compare with the latter, it has a somewhat ornamental appearanci , 
and the moulded joints allow shrinkage to take place witnout detri- 
ment to the appearance of the work Ihe rebated joint is ustd in 
the meeting styles of casements and folding doors, and it is useful in 
excluding draughts and preventing observation through the joint 

Of the angle joints (fig 2) in common use by the joiner the following 
are the most important The mitre is shown in the drawing, and is 
so well known as to need little description Although simple, it 
needs a practised and accurate hand foi its pioper execution The 
common mitre is essentially weak unless reinforced with blocks glued 
into the angle at the back of it, and is therefore often strengthened 
with a feather of wood or iron Other variations of the mitre are the 
mitre and hutt^ used where the pieces connected are of unequal thick 
ness, the miire and rebate^ with a square section which facilitates 
nailing or screwing , the mitre rebate and feather ^ similar to the latter 
with a feather giving additional strength to the joint, and the miUt 
groove and tongue^ having a tongue worked on the material itself in 
place of the feather of the last-named joint The last tw'o methods 
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ftre used In the best woilc, and, carefully worked and glued, with 
tliL assistance of angle blocks glued at the back, obviate the neces 
sity of face screws or nails The keyed mttre consists of a simple 
mitre joint, which after bemg glued up has a number of pairs of 

saw cuts made across the angle, 
into which are fitted and gluea 
thin triangular shps of hard wood, 
oi as an alternative, pieces of brass 
or other metal Other forms of 
angle joints are based on the 
reliate with a bead worked on m 
such a position as to hide any 
bad effects caused by the joint 
opening by shrinkage They may 
bt secured either by nailing or 
screwing, or by glued angle blocks 
The dovetail is a most important 
joint, its most usual forms are 
illustrated in fig 3 The mttre 
dovetail is used m the best work 
It will he seen that the dovetail 
3^ a tenon, shaped as a wedge, and it 
i» tins difitinguislung feature which 
g^ves it great stre'igth irrespec- 
tive of glue or screws It is invalu- 
able in framing together joiners' 
fittings, its use m drawers espe 
cially provides a good example of 


its purpose and structure 

ly arming tn Wide Boards — It is 
necessary to prevent the tendenev 
to warp, twist and split, which 
hoards of great width, or several 
I, naturally possess On the other 



iniUS 


Fig 3 


hoards glued t .. , ^ ^ , 

hand, swelling and shnntmg due to changes m the humidity of the 
atmosphere must not be checked, or the result will be disastrous 
To effect this end various simple devotees arc available The direction 
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wide dovetail at the* back (fig* 4) It must be accuratefy fitted 

and driven tightly home, but, 
of course, not glued Battens 
(of hard wood may be used for 
the same purpose, hxecl either 
with hard wood buttons or by 
means of brass slots and 
screws, the slots allowing for 
any slight movement that 
may take place With boards 
of a substantial thickness light 
iron rods may be used, holes 
bemg bored through the thick- 
ness of the boards and rods 
passed tltrough, the edges are 
then glued up This method 

Fio 4 -^reveauon of ^yarpiog 

suitable when a smootli snrface is desired on both sides of the woik 
Mouldings are used in joinery to relieve plain surfaces by the 
contrasts of light and shade formed by their members, and to orna 
ment or accentuate those particular portions which the designer may 
wish to brtng Into prominence Great skill and discrimination are 
required in designing and applying moruldmgs, but that matter falls 
to the qualified designer and is p^aps outside the province of the 
practical workman, whose work is to carry out in an acciurate 
and finished manner the ideas of the draughtsman The character 
of a mottkimg ib greativ affected by the nature and appearance of the 
wood in wbveh it is worked A section suitable for a hard regularly 
grained wood, sudh as mahogany, vrbuld probably look issignifioant 
if worked in a softer wood inth >prbiiactnced markings^ Mouldings 
worked on -woods of therfornier type limy oonsist of small and delicate 
menfbers, woods of latter class rcc)usre bold ir^tment 
The mouldings of joinery^ ds well hs bi all other moulded work 
used m connexion with a building, are usually worked in accordance 
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With full Sized detail drawmgs prepared by the arphitect, and are 
designed by him to conform with the style and class ot bunding 
There are, however, a number of moulded forms jin common use 
which have particular names, sectnns are siown of many of these 
m fig 5 Most of them occur u ‘ 

Greeks and Komans A 
striking distinction, how 
ever, existed m the mould- 
ings of these two pemiles, 
the curves of the Greek 
mouldings were either de- 
rived from conic sections 
or drawn m freehand, 
while m typical Roman 
work the curved compo- 
nents were segments of a 
circle Numerous exam 
pies of the use of these 
forms occur in ordinary 
joinery work, and may 
be recognized on refer 
ence to the illustrations, 
which will be easily un 
dorstood without further 
description 5 -Mouldings 

Mouldings may be either stuck or planted on A stuck moulding 
IS worked directly on to the framing is used to ornament , a planM 
moulding is separately worked and fixed m position with nails or 
screws Beads and other small mduldini^s should always be stuck, 
larger ones are usually plan ted on In the case of mouldings planted 
on panelled work, the nails should be driven through the moulding 
into the style or rail of the framing, and on no account into the panel 
By adopting the former method the panel is free to shrink— as it 
undoubtedly will do — without altering the good appearance of the 
woik, but should the moulding be fixed to the panel it will, when the 
latter shrinks, be pulled out of place, leaving an unsightly gap 
between it and the framing 

flooring — When the bricklayer, mason and carpenter have 
prepared the carcase of a building for the jomer, one of the first 
operations is that of laying the floor boards They should have been 
stacked under cover on the site for some considerable time, m order 
to be thoroughly well seasoned when the time to use them arrives 
The work of laying should take place in warm dry weather The 
joints of flooring laid m winter time or durmg wet weather are 
sure to open in the followmg summer, however tightly they may be 
cramped up during the process of laying An additional expense 
will then be incurred by the necessity of fiUmg in the opened joints 
with wood slips glued and driven into place Boards oi narrow width 
are better ami riore expensive than wide ones They may be of 
various woods, the kinds generally preferred, on account of their 
low comparative cost and ease of working, bemg yellow deal and 
white deal White deal or spruce is an infendr wood, but is fre- 
quently used with good results for the floors of less important apart 
ments A better floor is obtained with yellow deal, which, when of 
good quality and well seasoned, is lasting and wears well For 
floors where a fine appearance is desired, or which will be subjected 
to heavy wear, some harder and tougher material, such as pitch 
pme, oak, ash, maple or teak, should be laid These woods arc 
capable of taking a fine polish and, finished m this way, form a 
beautiful as well as a durable floor 

Many of the side joints illustrated in fig i are applied to floormg 
boards, which, however, are not usually glued up The heart side 
of the board should be placed downwards so that in drying the ten- 
dency will be for the edges to press more tightly to the joists instead 
of cyrlmg upwards The square joint should be usea only on ground 
floors, if it IS used for the upper rooms, dust and water will drop 
through the devices and damage the celling beneath Dowellcd 
joints are open to the same objection One oi the best and most econo- 
mical methods is the ploughed and tongyied joint The longue may 
be oi hard wood or iron, prtforabW the latter, which is stronger and 
occupies very narrow grooves The tongue should be placed as 
near the bottom of the board as is praotioable, leaving as much 
wearing matenal as possible Two vaneties of secret joints are 
shown in fig i — ^the splayed, fehated^ grooved and iongued, and the 
rebated^ grooved and tongued Owing to the waste of material in 
forming these joints and the extra labour involved in laying the boards, 
they arc costly and are only used when it is rt'quirecl that no heads 
of nails or screws should appear on the siirface The heading joints 
of flooring are often specified to be splayed or bevelled, but it is 
far better to rebate them 

Wood Vock floors are much used, and are exceedingly solid The 
blocks are laid directly on a smoothed concrete bed or floor in a 
damp-proof mastic having bitumen as its base^, this fulfils the double 
purpose oi preventing the wood fr^ rcAtifig, ynd securing the blocks 
m their places To chock yoiy mcuhatipii to w»rp and rise, however, 
the edges of the blocks m the better clast of flqOrs arc connected by 
dowels of wood or or by a temeued jomf The blocks may hC 

from t to 3 in thick, and 9 or ii ih teng by 3 in wideL 

Patquet floors ard made oi jhasd woodji oi various kinds, laid .in 
patterns on a deal sub floor, and may be of any thickness Irom i to 
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i^ia Great care shoiild be taken in laying the sub-floor, espcually 
for the thuiiier parquet Ihe uuards should be in narrow widths 
of well stasontd stud and well nailed, for any movemc it in the sub- 
floor <lue to warpuig or sliruiking may have disastious results on the 
parquet winch is laid upon it Plated parquet consists of selectctl 
hard woods firmly fixed on a fiamed deal backing It is made 
in sections for easy transport, and these are fitted together in the 
apartment for which they are intended When secured to the joists 
tht se fonn a perfect floor 

Shtrtings —In joinery, the skirting is a board fixetl around the 
base of mtcnial walls to foira an ornamental base for the wall 
(aee fig 7) it also covers the joint betw« cn the flooring and the 
wall, and protects the base of the wall from injury 

t Skirtings may be [flaced m two classes' tliosc 
loimed from a plain ooard with its upper edge 
either left S(iuare or moulded, and those foimed of 
two or more separate members and termed a 
built up skirting (fig b) Small angle fillets or 
mouldings arc often used as jakir tings I he skirt 

ing should be worked so as to allow it to be fixed 
with the heart side of the wood outwards, any ten 
deney to warp will then only serve to pi ess the top 
edge more closely to the wall In goo<l work a 
groove should be formed in the floor and the skirt 
pio (y — Huilt ^ tongued into it so that an optn joint is avoided 
up Skirting should shrinkage occur Ihe sUirtmg should be 
tongued to nailed only near the top to wood grounds fixed to 
floor wood plugs in the jomts of the brickwork These 

grounds are about f to i in thick, 1 e the same 
thickness as the plaster, an<l arc generally splayed or grooved on 
the edge to form a key for the plaster A rough coat of plaster 
should always be laid on the waJU behind the skiitmg m order to 
prevent the space becoming a harbourage for vermin 

Dados — A dado, hkc a skirting, is useful both in a decorative 


I and a protective sense It is filled m to ornament and protect Uiat 

I Kirtioii ol the wail between the chair or uoav rail and the sKirting 
t may be oi hoiuontaJ boards battened at the back aim wiUi cross 
tongued ntl glued joints, presenting a pcilectly smooth surface, or 
of matched boarding fixed vcrlieally, 01 ui paiietled frammg ihe 
last me hod is of course the most ornate and admits of gieat variety 
of de ign Ihe work is fixed to rough framed wood giounds wnicn 
are naikd to plugs driven nto the joints ol the brickwork big 7 
shows an example ol a panelled dado with capping moulding and 
skirting A picture rail also is shown . it is a small moulding with the 
top edge grooved to take the metal nooks Irom which pietuics are 
hung 

Walls are sometimes entirely sheathed with panelling, and very 
fine efleets are obtained m this way 1 he fixing is eltccied to rough 
grounds in a manner similar to that adopted in the case of dados In 
Rngland the architects of the Tudor period made great use of oak 
framing, panelled and richly carved, as a wall eovciing and decora 
tion, and many beautiiul examples may be seen in the rem lining 
I buildings of that period 

Window's —Ihe parts of a window sash are distinguished by th( 
same terms as are applied to similar portions of ordinary framing, 
being formed of rails and styles, with sash bars rt bated for glaring 
Ihe upright sides are styles ^ the horizontal ones, which are tenoned 
into the styles, are rails (fig 7) 

Sashes hung by one of their vertical edges are called casemen*s 
(fig 8) They are really a kind of glazed door and sometimes indeed 
are used as such, as for example I tench casements (fig 9) They may 
be made to open cither outwards or inv/ards 11 is very difficult 
with the latter to form perfectly water tight joints , with those opening 
outwards the trouble does not exist to so great an extent Ihis 
form of window, though almost superseded in England by the 
case frame with hung sashes, is in almost universal use on the 
Continent Yorkshire sliding sashes move in a horizontal direction 
upon grooved runners with the meeting styles vertical They are 
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httle used, and arc apt to admit draughts and wet unless efticient 
checks are ^vorkcd upon the sashes and Iramcs 

Lights m a position dilficult of access arc often hung on centre 
pivots An example of this method is shown in fig 8, metal pivots 
are fixed to the trime and the sockets in which these pivots work 
are screwed to the sa-)h Mov'^cment is etiected by means of a cord 



Fig 8 — Casemen*^ window fitted with shuttcis 


fixed so that a slight pull opi ns or closes the window to the desired 
extent, and the cord is then held by being tied to, or twisted round, 
a small metal button or clip, or a geared fanlight opener may be 
used For the side sashes of lantern lights and for stables and 
factories this form of window is in general use 

In the British Isles and in America the most usual form of window 
IS the cased frame with double hung sliding sashes This style has 
many advantages It is efficient in excluding wet and draughts, 
ventilation may be easily regulated and the sashes can be lowered 
and raised with ease without interference with any blinds, curtains 
or other fittings, that may be applied to the windows In the 
ordinary window of tins style, however, difficulty is experienced 
in cleaning the external glass without assuming a dangerous position 
on the sill, but there are many excellent inventions now on the market 
which obviate this difficulty by allowing— usinlly on the removal 
of a small thumb screw —the reversal of the sash on a pivot or hinge 
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fin <) I)< tails of fi reach Casement to open inwards 

For a small extra cost these arrangements may be provided, they 
will be greatly appreciated by those who clean the windows The 
eased fr imcs arc in the form of boxes to t nclose the iron or lead 
weights vshich balance the sashes (fig 7) and consist of a pulUy styk 
—which takes the wear of the sashes and is often of hard wood on 
this account — an inside lining, and an outside lining, these three 
members are continued to form the head of the frame 1 he sashes are 
connected with thcweignts by flax lines working over metal pulleys 
fixed in the pulley styles For hcav y sashes with plate glass, chains 
are sometimes used instead of lines Acciss to the weights for the 
purpose of fitting new cords is obtained by removing the pocket 
piece A thin back lining is provided to the sides only and is not 
re<iuired in the head The sill is of oak weathered to throw off 
the water A parting bead separates the sashes, and the inside 
bead keeps the m in position A irting slip hung from the head 
inside tin cased frame syDarates tht balancing weights and ensures 
their smooth working The inside lining is usually grooved to take 
the elbow and solfit linings, and the window board is fitted into a 
gioovc formed in tfii sill The example shown in fig 7 has an extra 
deep bottom rail and bead , this epablcs tlic lower sash to be raised 
so as to permit of ventilation between the meeting rails without 
causing a draught at the bottom of the sash This is a considerable 
improvement upon the ordinarv form, and the cost of constructing 
the sashes in this manner is scarcely greater 


Bay windows with cased frames and double hung sashes often 
require the exercise of considerable ingenuity in their construction 
in order that the mulhons shall be so small is not to intercept moie 
light than necessary, at the same time the sashes must work easily 
and the whole framing be stable and strong Ihc sills should be 
mitred and tongued at the angles and socuicd by a hand rail bolt 
Frequently it is not desired to hang all the sashes of a bay window, 
the side lights being fixed lo enable smaller angle mulhons 
to be obtained, the cords of the front windows may be taken by 
means of pulleys over the heads of the side lights and attached to 
counter balance weights working in casings at the junction of the 
window with the wall Ihis enables solid angle mulJions to be 
employed If all the lights ire rcquiied to be hung thi dilficulty 
may be surmounted by hanging tvvo sashes to one weight Lead 
weights take up less space than iron, and are used foi heavy sashes 

In framing and fixing skylights and lantern lights also great care 
IS necessary to ensure the result being capable of resisting rough 
weather and standing firm in high winds Glue should not be used in 
any of the joints, as it would attract moisture from the atmosphcie 
and set up decay Provision must be made for tlu ( scape of the 
water which condenses on and runs down the under side of the glass, 
by means of a lead lined channelled moulding, piovided with zinc 
or copper pipi outlets The skylight stands on a curb raised at 
least 6 m to allow of the exclusion of ram by proper flashing The 
sashc'- of the lantern usually take the form of fixed or hung casements 
fitted to solid mulhons and angle posts which are framed into and 
support a solid head Ihe glazed framing of the roof is made up 
of moulded sash bars framed to hips and ridges of stronger section, 
these rest on the head, projecting well beyond it in order to throw 
off the water 

Shutters for domestic windows have practically fallen into disuse, 
but a reference to the different forms they may take is perhaps neces 
saiy they may be divided into two classis — those fixed to the 
outside of the window and those fixed inside 1 hey may be battened, 
panelled or formed with louvics, the latter form admitting air and a 
little light F..xtirnal shutteis are geneially hung by means of 
binges to the frame of the window when the window is set in a 
reveal these hinges are necessarily of special shape, being of large 
projection to enable the shutters to fold baek against the face of the 
wall Internally fixed shutters may be hingecl or may slide either 
vertically or horizontally Hinged folding boxed shutters are shown 
m the illustration of a casement window^ (fig 8), where the method 
of working is clearly indicated , they are usually held in position by 
means of a hinged iron bar secured with a special catch Luting 
shutters are usually fitted m a casing formed in the window back, 
and the window board is hinged to lift up, to allow the shutters to be 
raised by means of rings fixed in their upper edges The shiittirs 
are balanced by weights enclosed with casings in the manner de 
scribed for double hung sashes I he panels are of course filled in 
with wood and not glazed The shutters are fixed by means of a 
thumb screw through the meeting rails, the lower sash being sup 
poitcd on the window board which is closed down when the sashes 
nave been lifted out Shutters sliding horizontally arc also used in 
some cases, but they are not so convenient as the forms described 
above 

bhop fronts — The forming of shop fronts may almost be considered 
a separate branch of joiner s work I he design and construction 
aie attended by many minor difficulties, and, the ri quirt irunts 
greatly varying with almost every trade, careful study and close 
attention to detail are necessary In the erection of shop fionts, 
m order to allow the maximum width of glass with the minimum 
amount of obstruction, many special sections of sish bars and 
stanchions arc used, the former often being reinforced by cast non 
or steel of suitable foi m For these reasons the construi tion of 
shopfronts and fittings has been specialized by makcis having a 
knowledge of the requirements of different trades and with facilities 
for making the special wood and metal fittings and casings nect ssary 
ITg 10 show s an example of a simple shop fiont in Spanish mahog inv 
with rolling shutters and spring roller blind, it indicates the typicil 
construction of a front, and reference to it will inform the readci on 
many points which need no further dcsciiplion The London Build 
mg Act 1894 requires the following regulations to be complied 
with in shop fronts (i) In streets of a width not greater than 30 ft 
a shop front may projt'Ct 5 in beyond the external wall of the build 
ing to which it belongs, and the coinice may project 13 in (2) In 
streets of a width greater than 30 ft , the projections of the shop 
front may be 10 in and of the lornice 18 in beyond the building 
line No woodwork of anv shop front shall be fixed higher than 2 5 ft 
above the level of thf public pavement No woodwork shall be 
fixed nearer than 4 in to the centre of the party wall The pier of 
brick or stom. must project at least an inch in front of the woodwork 
These by-laws will be made t lear on reference to fig 10, which is of 
a shop front design eil to face on to a road more than 30 ft wide 

Rolling shutters for shop fronts are made by a number of firms, 
and are usually the subject of a separate estimate, being fixed by the 
makers themselves The shutter consists of a number of narrow 
strips of wood, connected with each other by steel bands hinged at 
every joint, or it may be formed in iron or steel This construction 
allows it to be coiled upon a cylinder containing a strong spring and 
usually fixed on strong brackets behind the fascia The shutter 
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IS f^uided into position by the edges working in metal grooves a little 
under an inch wide Wlien the width of the opt ning to be closed 
renders it necessary to divide the shutters into more than one portion, 


1 he Latter would need to be worked anti framed in the shop and fixed 
entire Polished hard wood archit»‘avLS may be secretly fixed, t e 
without the heads of nails or s rews showing on the face, by putting 
screws into the grounds with their heads slightly projecting, and hang 
ing the moulding on them by means 01 keyhole slots formed in the back 
Doors may be made m a vaiictv of ways The simplest form, 
the common ledged door, consists of vcitical boards with plain or 
rnatchc d joints nailed to horizontal batti ns which correspond to the 
mils in framt d doors I or openings over 2 ft 3 in wide, the doors 
should be fuinishcd with braces Ledged and braced doors are 


It to tiic 'iiiuLieis lULu mure tiiau uue jX7i liuu, 

grooved movable pilasteis are us( d, and when the shutters have to be I 
lowered these are fixed in position with bolts, the shutter working , 
on the grooved edges of the pilasters Spring roller canvas blinds 
work on a similar principle 1 he wrought iron blind arms are 
capable, when the blind is extended, of being pushed up by means of 
a sliding arrangement, and fixed with a pm at a level high enough to 
allow foot passengers to pass ilong thf pavement undir them 
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Doors — External doors arc usuallv hung to solid frames placed 
in the reveals of the bnck or stone wall The frames are lebated for 
the door and ornamented by mouldings either stuck or planted on 
The jambs or post<i are tenoned, wedged and glued to the heatl, and 
the feet secured to the sill by stub tenons or dowels of iron Solid 
window frames are of similar construction and art used chiefly for 
ca^emtntb and ‘^ashts hung on etntrc'- as already described Internal 
doors arc hung to jamb linings (fig 7) They are usually about i J in 
thick and rebated for the door Wlien the width of jamb allows it, 
panelling may I e introduced as m the example stown 1 he linings 
ire nailed or serewed to rough framed grounds i in m thickness 
plugged or nailed to the wall or partition Archil^ave^ xrc the 
borders or hnishing mouldings fixed around a window or tloor 
opening, and screwed or nailed to wood giounds 1 hey are vai lousl) 
moulded according to the fanev of the designer The ordinary foim 
of architrave is shown in the illustration of a cascfl window frame 
(fig 81, and a variation appears in the combined architrave and over 
door frieze and capping fitted around the six panelled door (fig 7) 


similar, but havt, in addition to the ledges at the back, oblique 
braces which prevent any tendency of the do it to drop The upper 
end of the brace is birdsmouthed into the under side of the rail near 
the lock edge of the dc'or and ciosscs the door in an oblique direction 
to be birdsmouthed into the uppci edge of the rail below, mar the 
hanging edge of the door This 1-, done behxctn each pair of rails 
Framed ledged and braced doors arc a further dev ( lopment of this form 
of door 1 he framing consists of lock and hanging styles, top, middle 
and bottom rails, with oblique braces between th( rails These m 
bers arc tenoned together and the door sheathed with boarding 
The top rail and st> les arc the full thickness of the door, the braces 
and middle and bottom rails being less by the thickness of the 
sheathing boardo, which are tongued into the top rail and styles and 
carried clown over the other members to the bottom of the door 
The three forms of door described above are used mainly for tem 
porary purposes, and stables, farm buildings and outhouses of all 
descnptions They arc usually hung by wrought iron cross garnet 
or strap hinges fixed with screws or through bolts and nuts 
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Tie II — Forms 
of I'anelling 


The doois in dwelling-houses and othei buildings of a like character 
are commonly framed and f^anelled in one of the many ways possible 
The framing consists uf styles, rails ind muntins or irountings, 
-ind thf se members are grooved to leceive and hold the panels, which 
arf* inseitcd previously to the floor befng glued and wedgf^d up 
1 he common forms ire doors m four or sik rectan^pilar panels, and 
although they may be made with any foira and 
number of panels, the principles of const luction 
remain the same Ihe example '‘hown m fig 7 
IS of a six-panel door, with bolcction moulded 
rais# d pam Is on wiic side, and moulded and flat 
panels on the other (fig ii) 

A clear idia of the method of jointing the 
various members may be ootamed irom fig 12 
The tongues of raised panels should be of 
parallel thickness, the bevels being stoppetl at 
the moulding The projecting ends or horns of 
the styles are cut off after the door has bi cn 
glued and wedged, as they prevent the ends 
of the styles being damaged by the wedging 
process 

Where there is a gieat deal of tiaffic in both directions swtng doorSy 
either single or double, aie used lo open them it is necessary simply 
to push, the inconvenience of turning a handle ind shutting the door 
after passing through being avoided, as a spring causes the dooi to 
return to its original position without noise They are usually 
glazed and should be of substantial con 
struction The door is hinged at the top on 
i steel pivot , the bottom part hts info a metal 
shoe connected with the spiing, which is placed 
in a box hxed below the floor 

Eor laige entrances, notably for hotels and 
banks, a form of door working on the turnstile 
principle is frequently adopted It is formed 
i)f four leaves hxed in the shape of a cross 
ind working on top and Ixittom ccntril ball 
bearing steel pnots, m a rirculai frammg 
which forms a kmd of vestibule The leaves 
of the door are fitted with slips of intiia rubber 
at their edges which, fitting close to the circular 
framing, pievcnt driughts 

When an elegant appearance is desued, and 
it is at the sani'^ time neeessaiy to Keep the 
cost of production as low as pos'-ible, doors of 
pine or other soft wood are sometimes cov< red 
with a veneer or thin layer of hard wood, such 
IS oak, mahot, my or teak, giving the appear 
ance of a solid door of the lietkr material 
Made in the ordinary N\ay, However, the 
shrinkage or warping of the soft wood is \ cry 
liable to cause the veneer to buckle and peel 
off Venetred doors made on an inipro\ed 
method obviating this dilficultv have been 
placed on the ma-ket liy a Canadian company 
The core is made up of stnps ol pine with the 
grain leversed, dried at a temperature of zoo \ 
I , and glued up undtr piossure Both the I 
< ore and the hard wood veneer aic grooved 1 
over their surfaces, and a special damp resist 




to the interior of the ebuxeh which cannot be obtained in any other 
medium ITie work is often of the richest character, and frequently 
enriched with elaborate carving (fig i^) Many beautiful specimens 
of early work are to be seen in the English Gothic talhcorals and 
churches, good v/ork of a later datev/ill be found in many churches 
and public build mg.j erected m more recent years Fine examples 
of OkI English joinery exist at Hampton Court Palace, the Temple 
Church in London, the Chapel of Henry’^ VII in Westminster Abbey, 
and Had don Hall Specimens of modern work arc to he seen in 
Beverley Minster in Yo'^kshire, the Church of 5 t Ethfldreda m Fly 
Place, Txmdon, and the Wycliffe Hall Chapd at Oxford Other 
examples both ancient and modern abound in the country 

Carving is a trade apart fiom ordinary joinery, and requires a 


special abihtt and some artistic feeling for its successful execution 
But even m this work machinery has found a place, and carved 
ornaments of all descriptions are rapidly wrought with its aid 
Small carved mouldings especially are evolved in this manner, and, 
being incomparably cheaper than tliose woiked by manual labour 
ire used freely where a rich effect is desind Oaborately carved 
pant Is also arc made by machines ard a resu’t almost etjual to work 
done entirely by hand is obtained if, after machinery has done all in 
Its powei, the hand woikcr with his chisels and gouges puts the 
finishing louche^ to the vvoik 

Ironmongery — in *'cgard to tlu finishing of a building, no detail 
rails for greater consideration than Ihc selection and accurate 
fixing of suitable ironmongery, which includes the hinges, bolts, 
locks, door and window fittings, and the many varieties of metal 
finishings leqiiired for the completion of a building The task of the 
selection belongs to the employer 01 the architect, the fixing is 
performed by the joiner 



Fig 13, 

Of hinges, the variety termed butt^ are in general use for hanging 
doors, a id are so called from being fitted to the butt edge of the door 
They should be ot wrought iron, east non butts being liable to sr ip 
should they sustain a shoe! Lifting hutlb are made with a removable 
pm to enable the door to be removed and replaced without unsciew- 
ing Rising butts have oblique joints which cause the door to rise 
and deal a tlnck carpet and yet make i clo‘'e joint with the floor 
when 'hut Hinges of brass or gun metal are used in special cir 
cumscaiiccs Common forms of hinges used on ledge d doors arc the 
cross garnet and the strap llicu aie many varieties of spring 
hinges designed to bring the door automaticallv to a desired position 
With such hinges a rubbei stop should be fixed on the floor 01 other 
convenient place to prevent undue strain through the door being 
force<l back 

^mong lochs and fastenings the ordinary or tower bolt needs 
no description Hie flush barrel is a bolt let in flush with the face 
of a door Ihe espagnolelle is a development of the tower bolt and 
extends the whole height of tht door, a handle at i convenient 
height, when turned, shooting Ixilts at the top and bottom simul- 
taneously 1 heir chief use is for hrcnch casements The pudlock 
IS used to secure doors by means of a staple and eye The stock 
lock IS a large rim lock with hard wood casing and is used for stables, 
church doors, <Stc , it is m the farm of a dead lock opened only by a 
key, and is often used m conjunction with a Norfolk lateli flie 
metal rased nm lock is a cheap form for domestic and gcmral use 
The use of a nm lock obviates the necessity of forming a mortice 
in the thickness of the door which is required when a mortict lock 
IS used Finger plates add greatly to the good appearance of a door. 
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and piatect th^ painted v/oiit Sash fabi^wi/s aro fixed at the incet- 
ing rails of double hung sashes to prevent tlie window being ouoned 
from the outside and serve also to clip the l\o si^hes tightly to- 
gether They should be of a pattern to resist the attack of a knife 
inserted between the nils ^ash lifts and pulls of brass or brontc 
arc fitted to largo sashes Oinameiital casement stays and fasteners 
in many dilferuil metals ari made m numerous designs and stylos 
Fanlight opener<i for single lights or geared lor a number of sashes, 
ma}^ be designed to suit jxisitions difficult of icce®s 

The following are the principal tiooks of reference on this subject 
3 Gwdt, I ncj/clopaedia of Architecture , Sutchtfc, MiAiern House Lon- 
siruciion y Kivington, Notes on Budding Construction (3 vols), II 
Addiim'^y Building C onstruction y C I MiichAl, Building Construction y 
Robinson, Carpentry and Joinery y J 1 Allen, Practical Building 
Construction y [ Norlands, Cm Joiners -i^sistanty ilury, 
licclesiastical woodwork y f Tredgold and Young, Joinoryy Peter 
Nicholson, Carpenter and Joiner s ^ <;ststant ( J Bx ) 

JOINT (through Fr from Lat junctumy jiingere, to join), that 
which joins two parts together 01 the place where two parts are 
joined (bee Joinery, Joims ) In law, the word is used 
adjectivally as a term applied to obligations, estates, &c , 
implying that the rights m question relate to tlic aggregate of 
the parties joined Obligations to which several are parties 
may be several, i e entorceable against each independently of 
the others, or ^oint, te enfon cable only against all of them 
taken together, or ^otnt and several, i e enforceable against each 
or all at the option of the claimant (see GuaraxNTFe) So an 
interest or estate given to two or more persons for their joint 
lives continues only so long as all the lives are in existence 
Joint'-tenants are co-owneis who take together at the same time, 
by the same title, and without any difference m the quality 01 
extent of their respective interests, and when one of the joint- 
tenants dies his share, instead of going to his own heirs, lapses 
to bis co-tenants by survivorship Ihis estate is therefore to 
be (cirefully distinguished from tenancy tn common, when the 
co-tenants havi eac h a separate interest w^hich on death passes 
to the htirs and not to the surviving tenants When several 
take an estate together an\ words or facts implying severance 
will prevent the tenant y from being construed as joint 

JOINTS, in anatomy The study of joints, or articulations, 
IS known as Arthrology (Gr apSpoi), and naturally begms with 
the definition of a joirt Anatomically the term is used for an> 
connexion between two or more adjacent parts of the skeleton, 
whether they be bone or cartilage Joints may be immovable, 
like those of the skull, or movable, like the knee 

Immovable jaints, oi synarthroses, arc usually adaptations to 
growth rath( r than mobilPy, and are always between bones Wheu 
grovNth ceases the bones often unite, and the jomt is then obhteratetl 
by a process known as synostosis, tnough whether the anion of the 
bones is the cause ox the effect of the stoppage of giowtli is obscure 
Immovable joints ncvei have a cavity bctwitn the two bones, 
there is simply a layer of the substance in which the bone has been 
laid down, and this rrmaias unaltered If the bone is being deposited 
in cartilage i layer of cartilage intervenes, and the joint is called 
synchondrosis (tig i), but if in membrane a thin laver of fibrous 
tissue persists, and the joint is then known as a suture (fig 2) Good 


Fig 1 —Vertical 
section through a 
syin hondiobLs b, h, 
the tw o bones , Sr, 
the interposed car 
tilage , /, the fibi ous 
membr me which 
plays the part of a 
ligament 



FiG 2 — Vertical stetum 
through a cj anial sutui e 6,6, 
the two boms , s, opposite the 
suture, /, the fibnxis mem 
brane, or periosteum, jiassing 
between tne two bone >» w hieh 
plays rhe part of a ligament, 
and. which is contmuous with 
the mlei posed Mnous mem 
brane 




and vomer The other is a peg and socket jomt, or gcmphosist 
found where the fangs of the toeth fit into the alveoli or tooth sockets 
m the jaws 

IViovabic joints, or diarthroses, arc divided mto tho6< m which 
there is aiu( li and little movement When there is little movement 
the term half joint or amphu rtkrosis is used Iho simplest kind of 
amphiarthrosib is that m which two bones are connected by bundles 
ot fibrous tissue which pass at right angles from the one to the other, 
such a joint only differs from a suture in the fact that the intervening 
fibrous tissue is more plentiful and is organised mto definite bundles, 
to which the name of interosseous ligaments is given, and also that 
it does nut synostose when growth stops* A ^oint of tins kind is 
called a syndesmosis, though probably the distinction is a very 
arbitrary one, and depinds upon the amount of movement which is 
bi ought about by the muscles on the two bones As an instance of 
this tlie interior tibiofibuiar joint of mammals may be cited In 
man this is an excellent example of a syndesmosis, and there is only 
a hght pla> between the two bones in the mouse there is no move- 
ment, and the two bones form a syn 
chondrosis between them which speed 
ily becomes a synostosis, while in many 
Marsupials there is free mobility be 
tween the tibia and fibula, and a definite 
synovial cavity is established Ihc 
other variety 01 amphiarthrosis 01 half 
joint lb the symphysis, which diilers 
fiom the syndesmosis in having both 
bony surfaces Imed with cartilage and 

between the two cartilages a layer ot . 

fibro cartilage, the t ntre of which often trough an ampYuIrthiodral 
softens and icrra. a small synovial jomt 6, 6, the two bones 
cavity Examples of this are the sym c, c, the plate of cai tilage 
physis pubis, the mcsosternal ]omt, ard on the articular surfa e of 
the joints between the bodies ot the each bom , / c, the mter- 
vcitebrae (fig 3) meaiate fibro cartilage , 1,1, 

1 he true diarthroses are jomts in the external ligaments 
which tncrc is cither fairly free or 

very free movement I he opposing surfaces of the bones are 
lined with aiticular cartilage, w’hich is the unossificd remnant of the 
eartil iginous iiodel in which they are forme<l and is called the 
cartilage of enaustment (fig 4,0) Between the two cartilages is the 
lotni cavity, while surrounding the joint is the capsule (hg 4, 1), 
which IS formed chiefly by the supcificial layers of the original pen 
ostcum or perichondrium, but it may be strengthened cxtemally 
by surrounding fibrous stiucture'^, such as the tendon*^ of muscles, 
which become modified and acquiie fresh attachments for the 
purjxjse It may be said generally that the gitjater the intermit tent 
strain on aii) pait of the cajisule the more it responds by uieit ising 
m thickness Lining the mtenor of the capsule, and all other parti 



liG 3 — Vertical section 


examples of synebondioses are the epiphysial lines which separAie 
the epiphyses from tb( shafts of dov eloping lonr bones, or the occipito 
sphenoid s>nehondiobis in the base of the skull Examples of 
sutures arc plentiful in the vault of the skull, and are given speciil 
names, such as sutura dentata s serrata, s squamosa, according to 
the plan of their outline 1 hr*re aie two kinds of fibrous syn- 
irthroiscs, which differ from sutures m that they do not synostose 
One of these is a schindylesis, m which a thin plate of one bone is 
received into a slot in another, as m the joint between the sphenoid 



hlG 4 -Vti Ueal sectw n 
through a diarthrodial 
joint 6, 6, the tw o bones , 
L, c, the plate of cartilage 
on the articular surface of 
each bone , I, I, the invest 
mg lig imcnt, the dotted 
lino within which repre 
sents the synovial mem 
brane The fitter 5 is 
placed in the cavity of the 
joint 



1 ir 5 — Vertical sec- 
tion through a diarthro 
dial joint, m whicJi the 
cavit> IS subdivided into 
two by an mb i posed 
fibro cartilage 01 men 
iscus, Fc The other 
letters as m fig 4 


of the joint cavity except where the aitieular cartilage is present, is 
the synovial tumbrane (fig 4, dotted line) , this a Hyer of endo- 
thelial cells which secrete the synovial fluid to lulnicatc the interiof 
of the joint by means oi a small percentage of mucin, albumin and 
fatty matter which it contains 

A compound diarthrodial joint is one m wl ich the joint cavil v is 
divided partly or wholly into two by a meniscus or inter artitular 
pbro-curttlage ffig 5, Fc) 

The shape of the joint cavity vanes greatly, and the different 
divisions ox movable joints dejx'nd upon it It is often assumed that 
Bic structure of a joint dotcmaincs its movement, but there is somo 
thing to be said for t.ie view that the movements to which a joint 
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subject determine its shape As an example of this it has been found 
that the mobility of the metacarpo-phalangeal ^oint of the thumb 
in a large number of v^orking men is less than it is in a large number 
of women who use needles and tnread, or m a large number of 
medical students who use pens and scalpels, and that the slightly 
mo\able thumb has quite a differently shaped articular surface from 
the freely movable one (see J AncU and Pnyi> xxix 446) R Fick, 
too, has demonstrated that the concavity or convexity of the jomt 
surface depends on the position of the chief muscles which move 
the joint, and has enunciated the law that when the chief muscle 
or muscles are attached close to the articular end of the skeletal 
clement that end becomes concave, while, when they are attached 
far off or are not attached at all, as in the case of the phalanges, the 
articular end is convex His mechanical c^mlanation is ingenious 
and to the present writer convincing (see Handbuch der Gelcnke 
b> R Tick, Jena, 1904) Bernays, however, pointed out that the 
articular ends u ere moulded before the muscular tissue as differen- 
tiate d (Morph Jahrb iv 403), but to this tick replies by pointing 
out that muscular movements begin before the muscle fibres aic 
foimed, and may be seen m the chick as early as the second day of 
incubation 

fhe freely movable joints (true diarthrosis) are classified as 
follows — 

(i) Gliding joints (Arthrodia)^ in which the articular surfaces are 
flat, as m the caipal and taisal bones 

(z) Hinge joints (Ginglymus)^ such as the elbow and in tei phalangeal 
joints 

(3) Condyloid joints {Condylarthrosts)^ allowing flexion and exten 
siou as well as lateral movement, but no rotation The metacarpo- 
phalangeal and wnst joints are examples of this 

(4) Saddle-shaped joints (Arhcvlus sellarisj, allowing the same 
mov ements as the last with greater strength The carpo-mc tacarpnl 
joint of the thumb is an example 

(5) Ball and socket joints (Enarihrosis)^ allowing free moeement 111 
any direction, as in the shoulder and hip 

(0) Pivot joint (Trochotdes)^ allowmg only rotation round a lor git u- 
dinal axis, as la tlio radio-ulnar joints 


of the tw'o occipital condyles received into the cup-shaped 
articular facets on the atlas and surrounded by capsular liga- 
ments The neural arches of the vertebrae articulate one with 
another by the artiadar facetsj each of which has a capsular 
ligament In addition to these the laminae are connected by 
the veiy elastic hgamenta subflava The spinous processes are 
joined by inlet spinous ligaments, and their tips by a supraspinous 
ligament, which in the neck is continued from the spine of the 
seventh cei*vical vertebra to the external occipital crest and 
protuberance as the hgamenium nuchae, a thin, fibrou'^, median 
septum between the muscles of the back of the neck 

The combined effect of all these joints and ligaments is to 
allow the spinal column to be bent in any direction or to be 
rotated, though only a small amount of movement occurs 
between any two vertebrae 

The heads of the ribs articulate with the bodies of two con- 
tiguous thoracic vertebrae and the disk between The liga- 
ments which connect them are called costo-cenUal, and are two 
in numbei The anterior of these is the stellate ligament, which 
has three bands radiating from the head of the rib to the two 
vertebrae and the intervening disk The other one is the inter- 
articular ligament, which connects the ridge, dividing the two 
articular cavities on the head of the rib, to the disk, it is absent 
m the first and three lowest ribs 

The costo-transverse ligaments bind the ribs to the transverse 
processes of the thoracic vertebrae The superior costo-trans- 
verse ligament binds the neck of the nb to the transverse process 
of the vertebra above, the middle or interosseous connects the 
back of the neck to the front of its own transverse process, while 
the posterior runs from the tip of the transverse process to the 


Embryology 

Joints are developed in the mesenchyme, or that part of the 
mesoderm which is not concerned in the formation of the serous 
cavities The synarthroses may be looked upon merely as a 
delay in development, because, as the embryonic tissue of the 
mesenchyme passes from a fibrous to a bony state, the fibrous 
tissue may remain along a certain Ime and so form a suture, or, 
when chondrification has preceded ossification, the cartilage may 
remain at a certain place and so form a synchondrosis Tlie 
diarthroses lepresent an arrest of dev elopmc nt at an earlier stage, 
for a part of the original embry onic tissue remains as a plate of 
lound cells, while the neighbouring two rods chondnfy and ossify 
This plate may become converted mto fibro-cartilage, in which 
case an amphiarthrodial joint results, or it may become absorbed 
m the centre to form a joint cavity, or, if this absorption occurs 
in two places, two joint cavities with an intervening meniscus 
may result Although, ontogenetically, there is little doubt that 
menisci arise m the way just mentioned, the teaching of com- 
parative anatomy suggests that, phylogenetically, they originate 
as an ingrowth from the capsule pushing the synovial membrane 
in front of them The subject will be returned to when the 
comparative anatomy of the individual joints is reviewed In 
the human foetus the joint cavities are all formed by the tenth 
week of intra-uterme life 

Anatomy 


I outer part of the tubercle of the rib The inner and lower part 
of each tubercle forms a diarthrodial jomt with the upper and 
fore part of its own transverse process, except in the eleventh 
and twelfth ribs At the junction of the ribs with their cartilages 
no diarthrodial joint is formed, the periosteum simplv becomes 
j perichondrium and binds the two structures together Where 
the cartilages, however, join the sternum, or where they join one 
I another, diarthrodial joints with synovial cavities are estab- 
j lished In the case of the second nb this is double, and m that 
of the first usually wanting The mesosternal joint, between the 
pre- and mesosternum, has already been given as an example 
of a symphy sis 

! Comparative Anatomy — Tor the convexity or concavity of the 
\crtebral centra in different classes of vertebrates^ see Skeleton ' 

I Axial The intervertebral disks first appear m the Crocodiha, the 
highest existing order of rcptilia In many Mammals the niKlclle 
; fasciculus of the stellate ligament is continued right across the 
j ventral surface of the disk into the ligament of the opposite side, 

I and IS probably serially homologous with the ventral arch of the 
I atlas A similar ligament joins the heads of the nbs dorsal to the 
disk To these bands the names of anterior (ventral) and posterior 
(dorjal) conjugal ligaments have been given, and they may be demon- 
strated in a seven months* human foetus (see B Sutton, Ligament^i, 
Londem, 1902) The hgamentum nuchae is a strong elastic band m 
the Ungulata which supports the weight of the head In the 
Carnivora it only reaches as far forward as the spine of the axis 

The JAW JOINT, or tern poro-mandthular articulation, occurs 
between the sigmoid cavity of the temporal bone and the 


Joints of the Axial Ekeleion , 

The bodies of the vertebrae except those of the sacrum and 
coccyx are separated, and at the same time connected, by the 
intervertebral disks These are formed of alternating concentric 
rings of fibrous tissue and fibro-cartilage, with an elastic mass in 
the centre known as the nucleus pulposus The bodies are also 
bound together by anterior and posterior common ligaments 
The odontoid process of the axis fits into a pivot joint formed by 
the anterior arch of the atlas in front and the transverse ligament 
behind, it is attached to the basioccipital bone by two strong 
lateral check ligaments, and, in the mid line, by a feebler middle 
check ligament which is regarded morphologically as containing 
the remains of the notochord This atlanto-axial joint is the 
one which allows the head to be shaken from side to side Nod- 
ding the head occurs at the occipito-atlantal joint, which consists 


condyle of the jaw Between the two there is an mterarticular 
fibro-cartilage or meniscus, and the joint is surrounded by a 
capsule of which the outer part is the thickest On first opening 
the mouth, the joint acts as a hinge, but very soon the condyle 
begins to glide forward on to the eminentia articulans (see Skull) 
and takes the meniscus with it This gliding movement between 
the meniscus and temporal bone may be separately brought 
about by protrudmg the lower teeth m front of the upper, or, on 
one side only, by moving the jaw across to the opposite side 

Comparative Anatomy — The joint between the temporal and mandi- 
bular bones is only found m Mairfhials, m the lower vertebrates the 
jaw opens between the quadrate and articular bones In the 
Carnivora it is a perfect hinge, m many Rodents only the antero- 
postenor gliding movement is present, while m the Ruminants the 
laterahzing movement Is the chief one Sometimes, as in the 
Omithorhynchus, the meniscus is absent 
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Joints of the Upper Extremity 

The sterno-clavicidaf arhcidatton, between the presternum and 
clavicle, IS a gliding joint, and allows slight upward and down- 
ward and forward and backward movements The two bony 
surfaces are separated by a meniscus, the vertical movements 
taking place outside and the antero-posterior inside thio 1 here 
is a well-marked capsule, of which the anterior part is strongest 
The two clavicles are joined acrobs the top of the presternum by 
an inter clavicular ligament 

The acromio-clavicular articulation is also a gliding joint, but 
allows a swinging or pendulum movement of the scapula on the 
clavicle The upper part of the capsule is strongest, and from 
It hangs down a partial meniscus into the cavity 

Comparative Anatomy — Bland Sutton regards the inter-clavicular 
ligament as a vestige of the mterclavicle of Reptiles and Monotremes 
The menisci are only louiid in the Primates, but it must be borne in 
mind that many Mammals have 10 clavicle, or a very rudimentary 
one By some the meniscus of the sterno-clavicular joint is regarded 
as the homologue of the lateral part of the mterclavicle, but the fact 
that it only occurs m the Piimates where movements m diherent 
planes are fairly free is suggestive of a physiological rather than a 
morphological origin for it 

Ihe SHOULDER JOINT IS a good example of the ball and socket 
or enarthrodial variety Its most striking characteristic is 
mobility at the expense of strength Ihe small size of the 
glenoid cavity in comparison with the head of the humerus, and 
the great laxity of the capsule, favour this, although the glenoid 
cavity is slightly deepened by a fibrous lip, called the glenoid 
ligament y round its margin The presence of the coracoid and 
acromial processes of the scapula, with the cor aco- acromial liga- 
ment between them, serves as an overhanging protection to the 
joint, while the bi( tps tendon runs over the head of the humerus, 
inside the capsule, though surrounded by a sheath of synovial 
membrane Weie it not for these two extra safeguards the 
shoulder would be even more liable to dislocation tlun it is 
The upper part of the capsule, which is attached to the base of 
the coracoid process, is thickened, and known as the coraco- 
humeral ligament j while inside the front of the capsule are three 
folds of synovial mernbiane, called ghno-humeral fold^ 

Comparative Anatomy — In the lower Vertebrates the shoulder 
IS adapted to support rather than prehension and is not so ficely 
movable as in the Primates 1 he tendon of the biceps has evidently 
)unk through the capsule into the joint, and even when it is mtra- 
capsular there is usually a double fold connecting its sheath of 
synovial mcmbiaue with that lining the lapsule In Man this has 
been broken through, but remains of it persist in the i,uperu)r gleno 
humeral fold The middle gleno humeral fola is the vestige of a strong 
ligament which steadies and limits the range of movement of the 
joint in many lower Mammals 

The ELBOW JOINT is an excellent example of the ginglymus or 
hinge, though its transverse axis of movement is not (juite at 
right angles to the central axis of the limb, but is lower internally 
than externally This tends to bring the forearm towards the 
body when the elbow is bent The elbow is a great contrast to 
the shoulder, as the trochlea and capitellum of the humerus are 
closely adapted to the sigmoid cavity of the ulna and head of the 
radius (see Skeleton appendicular) y consequently movement 
m one plane only is allowed, and the joint is a strong one The 
capsule is divided into anterior, posterior, and two lateral liga- 
ments, though these are all really continuous The joint cavity 
communicates freely with that of the superior radio-ulnar 
articulation 

The radto-ulnar joints are three the upper one is an example 
of a pivot joint, and in it the disk-shaped head of the radius 
rotates in a circle formed by the lesser sigmoid cavity of the ulna 
internally and the orbicular ligament in the other three quartefs 

The middle radto-ulnar articulation is simply an interosseous 
membrane, the fibres of which run downward and inward from 
the radius to the ulna 

The inferior radio-ulnar joint is formed by the disk-shaped 
lower end of the ulna fitting into the slightly concave sigmoid 
( avity of the radius Below, the ca\ ity of this joint is shut off 
from that of the wrist by a triangular fibro-carhlage The move- 
ments allowed at these three articulations are called pronation 


and supination of the radius The head of that bone twists, 
m the orbicular ligament, round its central vertical axis for about 
half a circle Below, however, the whole lower end of the radius 
circles round the lower end of the ulna, the centre of rotation 
being close to the styloid process of the ulna The radius, there- 
fore, in Its pronation, describes half a cone, the base of which is 
below, and the hand follows the radius 

Comparative Anatomy — In pronogradc Mammals the foicarm is 
usually permanently pronaled, and the head of tin. radius, instt id 
of bemg circular and at the side of the upper end of the ulna, is 
tiansvcisely oval and m front of that bone, occupying the same place 
that the coronoid process of the ulna does m Man This tjqie of 
elbow, which is adapted simply to Support and progression, is liest 
seen m the Ungulata, in them both lateral ligaments are ailaehed 
to the head of the radius, and thcio is no orbicular ligament, since 
the shape of the head of the radius does not allow of any supination 
The olecranon process of the ulna forms merely a posterior guide or 
guard to the joint, but transmits no weight No better example 
of the maximum changes which tlie uses of support and prehension 
brmg about can be found than in contrasting the elbow of the Sheep 
or other Ungulate with that of Man Towards one or other of these 
types the elbows of all Mammals tend It may be roughly stated 
that, when pronation and supination to the extent of a quarter of a 
circle are possible, an orbicular ligament appears 

The WRIST joiNi, or radto-carpal articulationy lies between the 
radius and triangular fibro-cartilage above, and the scaphoid, 
semilunar, and cuneiform bones below It is a condyloid joint 
allowing flexion and extension round one axis, and slight lateral 
movement (abduction and adduction) round the other Ihere 
IS a well-marked capsule, divided into anterior, postenoi , and 
lateral ligaments The joint cavity is shut off from the inferior 
radio-ulnar joint above, and the intercarpal joints below 

Ihe intercarpal joints are gliding articulations, the various 
bones being connected by palmar, dorsal, and a few interosseous 
ligaments, but only those connecting the first row of bones are 
complete, and so isolate one joint cavity from another That 
part of the intercarpal joints whuh lies between the first and 
second rows of carpal bones is tailed the transverse carpal jointy 
and at this a good deal of the movement whuh seems to lake 
place at the wrist really occurs 

The carpo-metacarpal articulations are, with the exctplion of 
that of the thumb, gliding joints, and continuous with the great 
intercarpal joint cavity The carpo-metacarpal joint of the 
thumb IS the best example of a saddle-shaped joint in Man It 
allows forward and backward and lateral movement, and is \ civ 
strong 

The metacar po-phalangeal joints are condyloid joints like tlie 
wrist, and arc remaikablc for the great thickness of the palmai 
ligaments of their capsules In the four inner fingers these 
glenoid hgamentSy as they are called, are joined together by the 
transverse metacarpal ligament 

The inter phalangeal articulations are simple hinges sui rounded 
by a capsule, of which the dorsal part is very thin 

Comparatiie Anatomy — The wrist joint of the lower Mainmals 
allows less lateral movement than does that of Man, while the lower 
end of the ulna is better developed and is received into i eup shaped 
socket formed by the cuneiform and pisiform bones At the same 
tune, unless there is pretty free pronation and supination, the triangu 
lar fibro-cartilage is only represented by an mtcrosseous ligament, 
which may be continuous above with the interosseous mcmbianc 
between the radius and ulna, and mggests the possibility that the 
fibro-cartilage is largely a derivative of this membrane In most 
Mammals the wnst is divided into two lateral parts, as it is m the 
human foetus, but free pronation and supination seem to cause 
the disappearance of the septum 

Joints of the Lower Extremity 

The sacro-innommate articulation consists of the sacro-ihac 
joint and the iacro-sctafic ligaments The former is one of the 
amphiarthroses or halTjoints bv whuh the sacrum is bound to 
the ilium The mechanism of the human sacrum is tint of a 
suspension bridge slung between the two pillars or iln by the 
very strong posterior sacro-ihac ligaments wduch rcpicsent tlie 
chains The axis of the joint passes through the second sacral 
vertebra, but the sacrum is so nearly horizontal that the weight 
of the body, which is transmitted to the first sacral vertebra, 
tends to tilt that part down This tendency is corrected bv the 
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Fia 6 — Dissection of ihc Dip Jouit from the front 

thickened bands, of whi( h llie most important is the dto-fefnotal 
or Y-bhaped ligament of Bigelow The stalk (^f the Y >s attached 
to the anter»or inferior spine of the ihum, v^tiile the two hmbs are 
fastened to the upper and lower parts of the spiral line of the 
femur The hgament is so strong that it haidly ever ruptures 
m a dislocation of the hip As a plumb line, d»‘opped from the 
centre of gravity of the bod\ , piusses behind the centre of the hip 
)Oint, this ligament, lying as it does in front of the jomt, takes the 
strain in Man's erect position llie other two thickened parts 
of the capsule are known as pubo-temotal and ibcho-jemoral, from 
their attachments Inside the capsule, and deepening the margin 
of the acetabulum, is a hbroiis rim knowm as the cotyloid hgament , 
which grips the s[>hcncal head of the femur and is continued 
across the cotyloid notch as the transverse ligament llie floor 
of the acetabulum has a hor eshoc-Rhajjed surface of articular 
cartilage, concave downward, and, occupying the “ frog ” of the 
horse's hoof, is a mass of fat called the Haversian pad Attached 
to the »nner margin of the horseshoe, and to the transverse hga 
merit where that is deficient, is a reflexion ot synovial membrane 
which forms a cov ering for the pad and is continued as a tube 
to the depression on the hecul of the femur called the fossa capttis 
This reflexion carries blood-vessels and nerves to the femur, and 
also contains fibrous tissue from outside the joint It is known 
as the hgamentum teres 

Comparative A nato my —Bland Sutton regards the tho-femaraf 
hgament as aa alteiecl muscle, the scaiisonus, though against this 
IS the fact that,^ m those cases in which a scansoiius is present lu 
Man, the ligament is as strong as usual, uul indeed, if it were not 


there in these casiss, the erect position would be difficult to maintain 
He also looks upon the hgamentum teres as the aivoiced tendon ot 
the pcctmcus muscle Ihc subject requires much more mvcstlgd- 
tion, but there is every reason to believe that iL is a tendon which has 
sunk into the joint, though whether that of the pectineus is doubtful, 
since liii Ultra capsular undon conics fro n tJie ischium in Reptiles 
In nianv Vlammalb, and among them the Orang, (here is no hgumen 
turn tuts Jn others, such tus thv Vn-nifluio, inc structure has not 
sunk riglit Mto the joint, but is connected with the pubo femoral 
part of the capsule 

i he iCNP p: joint is a hinge formed by the condyles and trot hlea 
of the femur, the patella, and the head of tbc tiliia I he t apsuk 
IS formed m front b> the hgamentum patellae, and on each side 
spec lal hands form the lateral ligaments On the outer side there 
arc two ot these the antenoi or long external lateral hgament is a 
round cord running from the external condyle to tlie head of thv 
fibula, while the posterior is slighter and passes from the same 
place to the styloid process ot the fibula ITie internal lateral 
hgament xS a flat oand which runs from the inner condyle of the 
femur to the internal surfac e of the tibia some two inches below 
the level of the knee joint The posterior part of the tapsule is 
strengthened by an obliijLie bundle of fibres running upward and 
outward tiom the semimembranosus tendon, and called the 
posterior ligament of WinsJoiv 

The intra-artK ular structures are numerous and interesting 
Passing from the head of the tibia, m front and behind the spine, 
are the anterior and poAutor crucial ligaments ^ the former is 
attached to the outer side of the intercondylar notch above, and 
the latter to the imier side 1 hesc two ligaments cross like an X 
The semilunar fibro-cartilages — external and mternal— arc partial 
mcnion, of which has an anterior and a posterior cornu by 
which they are attached to the head of the tibia in front and 
behind the spine 'I hey are also attached round the margin of 
the tiDial head by a coronary ligament, but the external one is 
more movable than the internal, and this p( rhaps accounts for 
its coronary hgament being less often lupturcd end the cartilage 
displaced than the inner one is In addition to these the external 
(artilage has a fibrous band, called the hgament of Wrisbe^g 
which runs up to the femur just behind the nostenor cruaal hga- 
ment 1 he external cartilage is broader, ^ nd forms more of a 
arcle than the internal The synovial cavitv of the knee run 
up, deep to Uie extensor muscles of the thigh, for about two inches 
above the top ol the patella, forming the hwsa siiprapaiellnns 
At the lower part of the patella it covers a pad of fat, which lies 
between the hgamentum patellae and the front of the head of the 
tibia, and is earned up as a narrow tube to the lower margin of 
the trochlear suiface of the femur This prolongat on is known 
as the hgamentum mucosum, and irom the s'des of its base spring 
two lateral folds called the hgamenta alana The tendon of the 
pophteus muscle is an intracapsulai structure, and is therefore 
covered with a synovial sheath There are a large number of 
bursae near the knee joint, one of which, common to the inner 
head of tlie gastrocnemius and the scmunembranosus, often 
comniumcates with tlie joint The hinge movement of the knee 
IS accompanied by a small amount of external rotation at the end 
ot extension, and a compensatory uiternal rotation during flexion. 
1 his slight twist is enough to tighten up almost all the ligaments 
so tliat they rnav take a share in resisting over extension, because, 
in the erect position, a vertical line from the centre of gravity of 
iJie body passes m front of the knet 

Comparative Anatonn — la some Mammals, eg Bradypiis and 
Ornithorhynchus, the knre i«» divided mto three parts, two condylo 
Libial and one trochleo-patellar, by synov lal folds which m Man are 
represented l)V the ligameutum mucoeura In a typical Mammal tiic 
external semilunar cartilage is attached by its postcii ir horn to the 
in^^ernal rotidvlo of the femur only, and this explains the hgament 
of Wnsherg alieady mentioned In the Monkeys and anthropoid 
Apes tins cartilage is circular The semthmm cartilages first appear 
in tlie Ampliibia and, accordinp; to B ^utton, are di rived frona 
muscles which arc drawn into the joint Wjun only oni kind of 
moviniPiit (hinge) is allowed, as in the fruit bat the cartilages 
are not fmind In most Mammals the superior tibio-hbular joint 
cornmumcatus with the knee 

The tibio fibular arltculahons resemble tin radio ulnar m position 
but are much less movable 1 he superior in Man is usually cut oft 
Ifrom the knee and is a gliding joint, the middle is the interosseous 
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great and smfi!! tcktrd-sciatu ligaments, which fasten the lower 
part of the sacrum to the tuberosity and spme ot the ischium 
respectively, so that, although the sacrum is a suspension bridge 
when looked at from behind, it is a lever of the first kind w'hen 
seen from the side or in sagittal section 
The puhtc symphysis is the union between t^ie two pubic bones 
It has all the eharactenstics of a symphysis, already described 
and may have a small median cavity 
The HIP JOINT, like the shoulder, is a ball and socket, but does 
not allow such free movement, this is due to the fact that the 
socket 01 acetabulum is deeper than the glenoid cavity and that 
the cajisule is not so lax At the same time the loss of mobility 
l^ made up for by increased strength Ihe lapsulc has three 
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inemi:«rane, whil^* the lowei has been already u&ed as an example driven forcibly together, (3) dislocation m which the articular 

ol a syndesmosis or hbrous half joint surfaces arc separated from one another 

The ANKI E joiNi lb a hinge, the astragalus being received into A spfam or strain of i joint means that as the result of violence the 
a lateral arch formed by the lowei ends of the tibia and fibula hgaments holding the bones together have been suddenly stretdied 
“ , “ , , ^ ^ ^ j 1 4. I r ^ even tom On the inner asptet the ligaments aie lined by a 

Backward dislocation is prevented by the articular surface of the synovial membrane, so when the ligaments are stretclud the syno 
astragalus being broader in front than behind The anterior vial membrane is necessarily damaged Small blood-vessels aic 

and posterior parts of the capsule are feeble, but the lateral liga- ‘ also torn, and bleeding oecuis into th^ joint, which may become full 

meats arc very strong, the external consisting of three separate 1 and distended If however, bleeding docs not take place, the swell 

. , t 1 i. 1 i-t 1 1 4i 4. I A ' ing IS not immediate, but synovitis ha\mg been set up, serous effu 

fasciculi which bind tlie fibula to the astragalus and calcaneum comes on sooner or later ihere is often a good deal of heat 

To avoid confusion it is best to speak of the movements of the of the surrounding skin and of pain accompanying the synovuis 


ankle as dorsal and plantar flexion 

The tarsal "joints resemble the carpal in being gliding articula- 
tions I here are two between the astragalus and calcaneum, and 
at these inversion and cveision of the foot largely occur The 
inner arch of the foot is maintained by a very important ligament 
called the calcaneo-navtcular or spring ligament, it connects the 
sustentaculum tali of the calcaneum with the navicular, and 
upon it the head of the astragalus rests When it becomes 
stretched, flat-foot results The tarsal bones are connected l>v 
dorsal, plantar and _ 

interosseous liga- 
meats The long 
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ComparaHvi A no- 
tomy — 1 he anterior 
fasciculus of the cx 
ternal lateral liga 
ment of the ankie is 
only found in Man, 
and IS probably an 
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1 K 7 —Dissection of the Knee joint from the front Patella thrown down 


mg IS not immeuiatc, but synovitis na\mg been set up, serous etlu 
Sion comes on sooner or later ihere is often a good deal of heat 
of the surrounding skin and of pain accompanying the synovuis 
In the case of a healthy individual the elfc^cls of a sprain may quickly 
pass oh, buL in a rheumatic or gouty person chronic synovitis may 
obslmateiy remain In a person with a tulcrculous hislt^ry, or of 
tuberculous descent, a spiam is apt to be the beginning of serious 
disease of the joint, and it should, therefore, be treated with contmu 
ous rest and prolonged supervision In a person of health and 
vigour, a sprained joint should dc at once bandaged Ihis miy be 
the only’’ treatment needed It gives support and comfo»t, anrl the 
even pressure around the joint checks effusion into it Wide pieces 
of adhesive strapping, layer eu layer, form a still more useful suppoi t, 
and with the joint so treated the person may be able at once to list 

the limb If strap 
^ Patellar Mirlace of femur pmg IS UOt emplo /cd , 

_ bandage may be 

takcu oh from IiuaC 
to time m order that 
th( limb and the 
s-niiiunar facet for pateiu joint may be mas 
saged If the sprain 
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ankle are m the form of an X, to give greater protection against 
lateral movement In certain marsupials a hbro cartilage is developed 
between tlu external malleolus and the astragalus, and its origin 
from the deeper fibres of the external Uteial hgament of the ankle 
cm be tiaccd These animals have a rotatory movement of the 
fibula on its long axis, in addition lo the hinge mov ement of the ankle 
hor further details of joints see R 1 ick, Handburh dcr (jelenke 
{|ena,T904), H Morns, Anatomy of the Joints (London, 1879), 
Quain s, Gray s and Cunningham's J extbooks of Anatomy , J Bland | 
Sutton, Ligaments, their Nature and Morphology (London, 1902) | 
h (» Parsons, ' Huntciian Lectures on the Joints of Mammals,'^ 
Journ Anat Phys , xxxiv 41 and 301 (P G P) 

Diseases and Injuries of Joixrs 
The affection of the joints of the human body by specific 
diseases is dealt with under various headings (KnEUMAnsM, &c ), 
m the present article the more direct fonns of ailment are dis- 
cussed In most joint-diseases the trouble starts e’ther in the 
synovial lining or m the bone — rarely in the aiticular cartilage 
01 ligaments As a rule, the disease begins after an injurv 
There arc three principal types of injury (i) sprain or strain, 
in whi( h the ligamentous and tendinous structures are stretched | 
or lacerated, (2) contusion in whidi the opposing bones axe 


' the synovial mtmbrinc lining the (ibroiis capsule of the joint wduch 
j first and chiefiy suffers, the condition is termed synovitis Syno 
I vitis may, however, be due to other causes than mechanical mjury , 

I as when the interior of the joint is attacked bv the micro-organisms 
[ of pya*mia (blood poisoning), typhoid fever, pneumonia, rheiima- 
Bsm, gonorrlmea or sypluhs Under judicious Ircatimnt tlie 
synovitis generally clears up, but it may linger on and cause the 
formation of a Ihcsions which may temporarily stiffen the joint, 
or it may, especially in tuberculous, septic or pvctmic infections, 
involve the cartilages, ligaments and bones in wUch serious chanj cs 
as to destroy the joint, and possibly^ call for resection or amputation 
The symptoms of synovitis include stiffness and tendtrmss m 
the joint Ihc patient notice's that movements cause pain Eftu 
Sion of fluid takes place, and there is marked fullness in the neigh 
bourhood If tbe inflammation is advancing, the skin over the joint 
may be flushed, and if tht hand is placed on tlie skin it feels hot 
Especially is this the case if the joint is near the surface, as at the 
knee, wrist or ankle 

The treatment of an inflamed joint demands rest This may 
I be conveniently obtained by the use of a light wooden sphn’k 
adaing and bandages Slight compression of the joint by a 
andage is useful m promoLiig absorption of the fluid If the 
inflamed joint is m the lower extremity, the patient had best 
remain m bed, or on the sofa , if m the upper extremity, he ‘•liould 
wear his arm in a sling The muscles acting on the joint must be 
kept in complete control If the inflammation is extremely acute 
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a fevv leeches, followed by a fomentation, will give relief, or an ice- 
bag or an tvaiKjratiiig lotion may, by causing constriction of the 
Mood- vessels, lessen the congestion of the part and the associated 
pam As the inflammation is passing off, massage of the limb 
and of the joint w^ill prove useful If the mflammation is long 
continued, the limb must still be kept at rest By tins time it may 
be found that some other material for the retentive apparatus is 
more conv<nunt and comfortable, as, for instance, undressed 
leather which has been moulded on wet and allowed to dry and 
harden , poro-plaatie felt, winch has been softened by heat and 
applietl limp, or house-flannel which has been dipped in a creamy 
mixure of plaster-of-Pans and water, and secur<»d by a bandage 

Clxrmnc Disease of a Joint may Vie the tailing off of an acute 
affection, and under the influence of alternate douchmgs ot hot and 
cold water, of counter-irritation by blistenng or “ firing,*' and of 
massage, it may eventually clear up, especially if the general health 
of the individual is looked after But if chronic disease lingers in 
the joint of a child or young person, the probaV^ility of its bang under 
the influence of tutierculous infection must be considered In such 
a case prolonged and absolute rest is the one tiling necessary If 
the disease be in the hip, knee, ankle or loot, the patient may 
fitted with an appropriate Thomas’s splmt and allowed to walk 
about, for it is highly important to have these patients out in the 
fresh air If the disease be m the shoulder, clbDw, wrist or hand, 
a leather or poro-plastic splmt should be moulded on, and the aim 
worn in a sling There must be no hurry , convalescence will needs 
be slow And if the child can be sent to a bracing sea side place it 

ill be much m his favour 

As the disease clears up, the surf ice Vieal, the pains and the iender- 
n( ss having disappearoii, and the joint having so diminished m size 
as to be scarcely larger tlian its fellow — though the wasting of the 
muscles of the limt) may cause it still to appear considerably cn- 
hrged —the splint may be gradually left off This remission may 
be for an hour or two every other daj', then everj'' other night, 
then every other day, and so on, the freedom being gained httle by 
little, and the surgeon watching the case carefully On the slightest 
indication of return of trouble, the former restrictive measures 
must t>e again resorted to Massage and gentle exercises may be 
given day by day, but there must be no thought of In caking down 
the stiffness " Many a jomt has m such circumstances been wrecked 
by the manipulations of a " Ixmc setter '* 

Permanent Stiffness — During the treatment of a case of chronic 
disease ot a joint, the question naturally anses as to whether the jomt 
will be left permanently stiff People have the idea that if an in- 
flamed joint IS kept long on a splint, it may eventually be found 
permanently stiff And this is (juite conret But it should be 
clearly understood that it is not the rest of the inflamed joint which 
causes the stiffness The matter should be put thus In tuber- 
culous and other forms of chronic disease stiffness may ensue m 
spite of long-continued rest It is the distiuctive disease, not tVie 
enforced rest which causes it, for inflainmition of a joint rest is 
absolutely necessary 

The Causes of Permanent Stiffness are the dcstrucliv o changes 
wrought by the inflammation In one case it may be that the 
synovial membrane is so far dcstioycd by the tub( rculous or septic 
invasion that its future usefulness is lost, and the joint ever aft r- 
wards creaks at its work and easily bcconu s Ured and painful I hiis 
the joint is crippled but not dcstioycd In another case the liga 
ments and the cartilages are implicated as well as the synovial 
membrane, and when the disease clears up the bones are more or 
less locked, only a small range of motion bang left, which toicible 
flexion and other methods of vigorous treatment arc unable maten- 
ally to improve In another set of cases the inflammatory gcims 
quickly destroy the soil tissues of the joint and then invade the 
bones, and, the disease having at last come to an end, the softened 
ends of the bones solidly join togetner like the broken fragments in 
simple fracture As a result, osseous solidification of the joint 
(synostowi) ensues without, of course, the possibility of any move- 
ment And, inasmuch as the surgeon cannot tell in any case whether 
the disease may not advance in this direction, he is careful to place 
the limb m that position m w hich it will be most useful if the Ixmy 
union should occur Thus, the leg is kept straight, and the elbow 
bent 

In the course of a tuberculous or other chronic disease of a joint, 
the germs of septic disease may find access to the inflamed area, 
through a wound or ulceration into the joint, or by the germs being 
earned thither by the blood-stream A joint^abscess results, which 
has to be treated by incision and fomentations If chronic suppura- 
tion continues, it may become necessary to scrape out or to excise 
the joint, or even to amputate the limb And if tuberculous disease 
of the joint is steadily progressing m spite of treatment, vigorous 
measures may be needed to prevent the fluid irom quietly ulcerating 
its way out and thus inviting the entrance of septic germs The 
fluid may need to be drawn off by aspiration, and direct treatment of 
the diseased synovial membrane may be undertaken by injections 
of chloride of zinc or some other reagent Or the joint may need 
scraping out with a sharp spoon with the view of getting nd of the 
tub^ulous material Later, excision may bo deemed necessary, 
or in extreme cases, amputation But before these measures are 
considered, A C G Bier's method of treatment by passive congestion 


and the treatment by scrum injection, will probably have bem 
tried If a joint is left permanently stiff in an awkward and useless 

? osition, the limb may be grcatlv improved by excision of the joint 
hus, if the knee is left bent and the joint is excised a useful, straight 
limb may be obtained, somewhat shortened, and, of course, ptr- 
manently stiff If after disease of the hip-jomt the thigh remains 
fixed in a faulty jxjsition, it may be brought down straigVit by div id- 
ing the bone near the upper end A stiff shoulder or ellxiw mav be 
coiiv erted into a useful, movable joint by excision of the articul ir 
ends of the bones 

A $tt/J joint may rcinam as the result of long continued inflamma- 
tion, the unused muscles are wasted and the jomt m consequence 
looks large Careful measurement, however, may show that it is 
not materially larger than its fellow And though all tenderness 
may have passed away, and though the neighbouring skin is no 
longer hot, still the joint remains stiff and useless No progress 
being made under the influence of massage, or of gentle exercises, 
the surgeon may advise that the hngeimg adhesion be broken down 
under an anaesthetic, after which the function of the joint may 
quickly return 

These arc the cases over which the “ bone scttci " secures his 
greatest triumphs A qualified practitioner may have been for 
months judiciously treating an inflamed joint by rest, and then feels 
a hesitation with regard to suddenly flexmg the stiffened limb 
The bone setter," ho\\L\ci, has no such qualms, and when the 
case passes out of the hands of the perhaps o\ er-careful surgeon, the 
unqualified practiboiier (beciuse he, from a scientific point of \icw, 
knows nothing) fears nothing, and, breaking down inflammatory 
adhesions, sets the joint free And his manipulations prove triumph- 
antly successful But, knowing nothing and fearing nothing, he is 
apt to do grievous harm in carrying out his rough treatment m other 
cases Malignant disease it the end of a bone (sarcoma) tuber- 
culosis of a joint, and a joint stiffened by old mflammation are 
to 1 im the same thing \ sma'I bone is out of place, ’ or, ‘ The 
bone IS out of its socket, it nas never been put in,’' and a breaking 
down of c\ cry thing that resists his force is the result of the case 
being taken to him I oi the oone-setter " has only one line of 
treatment Of the improvt meni which he often effects as if by magic 
the public arc told much Of the cases over ivhich the doctor has 
been too long devoting skill and care, and which are set fice by the 
" bone-setter," everybody hears — and sometimes to the discomfiture 
of the medical man But of the cases in which irreparable dam ige 
follows his vigorous manipulation nothing is said — of his lough 
usage of a tuberculous hip, or of a sarcomatous shoulder joint, 
and of the inevitable disaster ind disappointment, those most euii 
i erned are least inelintd to talk ’ A practical surgeon w th common- 
sense has nothing to learn from the " bone-setter " 

Rheumatoid Aithritis, or chronic Ostco arthritis^ is generally found 
m persons beyond middle ag( , but it is not rare in young people, 
though with them it need not be the progressive disease which it 
too often IS in their elders Jt is in obscure affection of the cartilage 
covering the joint surface-^ of the bones, and it eventually iiivoKes 
the bones and the hgaments A favourite joint for it is the knee 
or hip, and when one large joint is thus affected the other joints m ly 
escape But when the hands or feet are implicated pretl/ nearly 
all tlie small joints arc apt to suffer Whether the joint is large or 
small, the cartilages wear away and new Ixme is dc\ eloped about the 
ends of the bones, so that the jomt is large and misshapen, the 
lingers being knotted and the hands deformed When the spine 
is affected it becomes bowed and stiff This is the disease which 
has crmplcd the old people m the workhouses and almshouses, 
and with them it is steadily progressive Its early signs are stiffness 
and creaking or cracking in the joints, with discomfort and pain 
after exercise, and with a little effusion into the capsule of the joint 
As regards treatment ^ medicines are of no great value Wet, coM and 
damp being bad for the patient, he should be, if possible, got into 
a dry, bnght, sunny place, and he should dress warmly Perhaps 
there is no better place for him in the winter than Assuan Cairo 
IS not so suitable as it used to be before the dam was made, when 
its climate was drier Jbor the spring and summer certain British and 
Continental watering-places serve well But if this luxury cannot 
be afforded, the patient must make himself as happy as he can with 
SI ch hot douchmgs and massage as he can obtain, keeping himself 
warm, and his joints coveied by flannel bandages and nibbed with 
stimulating liniments In people advanced or advancing in years, 
the disease, as a rule, gets slowly worse, somet’mes very slowly, 
but sometimes rapidly, especially when it makes its appearance m 
the hip, shoulder or knee as the result of an injury I n young people, 
however, its course may be cut short by attention being given to tlie 
principles stated above 

Charcot* s Disease resembles osteo arthntis m that it causes destruc- 
tion of a joint and greatly deforms it The deformity, howevei, 
comes on rapidly and without pain or tenderness It is usually 
associated with the symptoms of locomotor ataxy, and depends upon 
disease of the nerves which presidfc over the nutrition ot the joints 
It IS incurable 

A Loose Cartilagey or a Displaced Caiitlagc in the Knee-joint is apt to 
become caught in the hinge between the thigh bone and the leg l^ne, 
and by causing a sudden stretching of the ligaments of the joint to 
give nse to intense pain When this happens the individual i? 
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apt to be thrown down as he walks, for it comes on with great sudden- 
ness And thus he feels himself to be m a condition of perpetual 
insecurity After the joint has thus gone wrong, bleeding and 
serous elusion take place mto it, and it becomes greatly swollen 
And if the cartilage still remains m the grip of the bones he is unable 
to straighten or bend his knee But the surgeon by suddenly 
flexing and twistmg the leg may manage to unhitch the cartilage 
and restore comfort and usefulness to the limb As a rule, the 
slipping of a cartilage first occurs as the result of a senous fall or 
of d sudden and violent action— -often it happens when the man is 
“ dodging " at football, the foot being firmly fixed on the ground 
and the body bemg violently twisted at the knee After the slipping 
has occurred many times, the amount of swelling, distress and ’ame- 
ness may dimmish with each subsequent slipping, and the individual 
may become somewhat reconciled to his condition As regards 
treatment^ a tightly fitting steel cagc-likc splint, which, gripping the 
thigh and leg, limits the movements of the knee to flexion and exten- 
sion, may prove useful But for a muscular, athletic individual 
the wearing of this apparatus may prove vexatious and disappointing 
The only alternative is to open the joint and remove the loose car- 
tilage The cartilage may be found on operation to be split, torn 
or crumpled, and lying nght across between the joint-surfaces of 
the bones, from which nothing but an operation could possibly have 
lemoved it The operation is almost sure to give complete and 

f icrmancnt relief to the condition, the individual being able to resume 
us old exercises and amusements without fear of the knee playing 
him false It is, however, one that should not be undertaken 
without due consideration and circumspection, and the details 
of the operation should be carried out with the utmost care and 
clcanlmcss 

An accidental wound of a 'jointy as from the blade of a knife, or a 
spike, entering the knee is a very senous affair, because of the risk 
of septic germs entering the synovial cavity either at the time of 
the injury or later If the joint becomes thus infected there is 
great swelling of the part, with ledness of the skin, and with the 
escape of blood-stained or purulent synovia Absorjition takes place 
of the poisonous substances produced by the action of the germs, 
and, as a result, great constitutional disturbance arises Blood- 
poisoning may thus threaten life, and m many cases life is saved 
only by amputation The best treatment is freely to open the joint, 
to wash it out w th a strong antiseptic fluid, and to make arrange- 
ment for thorough drainage, the limb being fixed on a splint Help 
may also be obtained by increasing the patient's power of resistance 
to the effect of the poisoning by injections of a scrum prepared by 
cultivation of the septic germs m question If the limb is saved, 
there is a great chance of the knee being permanently stiff 
Dislocation — The ease with which the joint t nd of a bone is 
dislocated varies with its form and structure, and with the position 
m which it happens to be placed when the violence is applied 
The relative frequency of fracture of the bone and dislocation of 
the joint depends on the strength of the bones above and below the 
joint relatively to the strength of the jomt itself The strength of 
the vanous joints in the body is dependent upon either ligament or 
muscle, or upon the shape of the bones In the hip, for instance, 
all three sources of strength are present, therefore, considering the 
great leverage of the long thigh bone, tne hip is rarely dislocated 
The shoulder, m order to allow of extensive movement, has no 
osseus or ligamentous strength, it is, therefore, frequently dislocated 
The wnst and ankle arc rarely dislocated , as the result of violence 
at the wnst the radius gives way, at the ankle the fibula, these bones 
being relatively weaker than the respective joints The wnst owes 
its strength to ligaments, the elbow and the ankle to the shape of the 
bones The symptoms of a dislocation arc distortion and limited 
movement, with absence of the grating sensation felt m fracture when 
the broken ends of the bone are rubbed together The treatment 
consists in reducing the dislocation, and the sooner this replacement 
IS effected the better — the longer the delay the more difficult it 
becomes to put things right After a variable period, depending on 
the nature of the jomt and the age of the person, it may be imjx)ssible 
to replace the bones The result will be a more or less useless 
joint The administration of an anaesthetic, by relaxing the muscles, 
greatly assists the operation of reduction I ne length of time that 
a joint has to be kept quiet after it has been restored to its normal 
shape depends on its form, but, as a rule, early movement is advis- 
able But when by the formation of the bones a joint is weak, 
as at the outer end of the collar-bone, and at the elbow-end of the 
radius, prolonged rest for the joint is necessary or dislocation may 
recur 

Congenital Dislocation at the Hip — Possibly as a result of faulty 
position of the subject dunng intrauterine life, the head of the thigh- 
Done leaves, or fkus throughout to occupy, its normal situation on 
the haunch-bone The defect, which is a very senous one, is piob 
ably not discovered until the child begins to walk, when its peculiar 
rolling gait attracts attention The want of fixation at the joint 
permits of the surgeon thrusting up the thigh-bone, or drawing it 
down in a painless, characteristic manner 
The first thing to be done is to find out by means of the X-rays 
whether a socket exists into which, under an anaesthetic, the 
surgeon may fortunately be enabled to lodge the end of the thigh- 
bone If t^s offers no prospect of success, there are three courses 


open First, to try under an anaesthetic to manipulate the limb 
until the head of the thigh-bone rests as nearly as possible m itb 
normal position, and then to endeavour to fix it there by sphnts, 
weights and bandaging until a new joint is formed, second, to cat 
down upon the site of the joint, to scoop out a ne w socket in the 
haunch-bone, and thrust the end of the thigh-bone into it, keeping it 
fixed there as just described, and third, to allow the child to run 
about as it pleases, merely raising the sole of the foot of tne short 
leg by a thick Ixiot, so as to keep the lower part of the trunk fairh 
level, lest secondary curvature of the spine ensue Ihe first ind 
second methods demand many months of careful treatment in bed 
Ihe ultimate result of the second is so often disappointing that the 
surgeon now rarely advises its adoption But, if under an anaes- 
thetic, as the result of skilful manipulation the head of the thigh-bone 
can be made to enter a more or less rudimentary «^ockct the case 
IS worth all the time, ji^are and attention bestowed ipon it Some- 
times the results of prolonged treatment aie so goocf that the child 
eventually is able to walk with scarce a limp But a vigorous 
attempt at placing the head of the bone in its proper position 
should be marie in every case (h. O ^ ) 

JOINTS, m engineei ing, may be classed either (a) according to 
their material, as in stone or brick, wood or metal, or (h) accord- 
ing to their object, to prevent leakage of air, steam or water, or 
to transmit force, which may be thrust, pull or shear, or (c) ac- 
cording as they are stationary or moving (“working*’ in technical 
language) Many joints, like those of ship-plates and boiler- 
plates, have simultaneously to fulfil both objects mentioned 
under (b) 

All stone joints of any consequence are stationary It being 
uneconomical to dress the surfaces of the stones resting on each 
other smoothly and so as to be accurately flat, a layer of mortar 
or other cementing material is laid between them This hardens 
and serves to transmit the pressure from stone to stone without 
Its bemg concentrated at the “ high places ” If the ingredients 
of the cement are ( hosen so that when hard the cement has about 
the same coefficient of compressibility as the stone or brick, the 
pressure will be nearly uniformly distributed The cement also 
adheres to the surfaces of the ^tone or bruk, and allows a certain 
amount of tension to be borne by the joint It likewise prevents 
the stones from slipping one on the other t e it gives the joint 
very considerable shearing strength Ihe composition of the 
cement is chosen according as it has to ‘ set ” in air or water 
The joints are made impervious to air or water In “pointing ’ 
their outer edges with a superior quality of cement 

Wood joints are also nearly all stationary They are made 
partially fluid-tight bv “ grooving and tenoning,” and by “ caulk- 
ing” with oakum or similar material If the wood is saturated 
with water, it swells, the edges of the joints press closer together, 
and the joints become tighter the greater the water-pressure is 
which tends to produce leakage Relatively to its weaker general 
strength, wood is a better material than iron so far as regards the 
transmission of a thrust past a joint So soon as a heavy pressure 
comes on the joint all the small irregularities of the surfaces in 
contact arc crushed up, and there results an approximately uni- 
form distribution of the pressure over the whole area (t e if there 
be no bending forces), so that no part of the material is unduly 
stressed lo attain this result the abutting surfaces should be 
well fitted together, and the bolts binding the pieces together 
should be arranged so as to ensure that they will not interfere 
with the timber surfaces cominir into this close contact Owing 
to its weak shearing strength on sections parallel to the fibre, 
timber is peculiarly’’ unfitted for tension joints If the pieces 
exerting the pull are simply bolted together with wooden or iron 
bolts, the joint cannot be trusted to transmit any considerable 
force with safety The stresses become intensely localized in 
the immediate neighbourhood of the bolts A tolerably strong 
timber tension-joint can, however, be made by making the two 
pieces abut, and connecting them by means of iron plates cover- 
ing the joint and bolted to the sides of the timbers by bolts pass- 
ing through the wood These plates should have their surfaces 
winch he against the wood ribbed in a direction transverse to the 
pull The bolts should fit their holes slackly, and should be weH 
tightened up so as to make the nbs sink into the siirfac c of th^ 
timber There will then be very little localized shearing stress 
brought upon the interior poi tions of the wood 

Iron and the other commonly used metals possess in variously 
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high degrees the qualities desirable m substances out of which 
joints are to be made Tlie joint ends of metal pieces can easily 
be fashioned to any advantageous form and size without waste 
of material Also these metals offer peculiar facilities for the 
cutting of their surfaces at a comparatively small cost so smoothly 
and evenly as to ensure the close contact over their whole areas 
of surfaces placed against each other This is of the highest 
importance^ espeaally m joints designed to transmit force 
Wrought iron and mild steel are above all otha* metals suitable 
for tension joints where there is not continuous rapid motion 
Where such motion occurs, a lay er, or, as it is technically termed, 
a “ bush,” of brass is inserted underneath the iron The joint 
then possesses the high strength of a wrought-iron one and at the 
same time the good frictional qualities of a brass surface Leak- 
age past moving metal joints can be prevented by cutting the 
surfaces very accuratelv to fit each other bttam-engme slide- 
valves and their scats, and piston packing-rings ” and the 
cylinders they work to and fro in, may be cited as examples 
A subsidiaiy compressible “ packing ” is m other situations em- 
ployed, an instance of which may be seen m the “stuffing boxes” 
which prevent the escape of steam from steam-engine cylmders 
through the piston-rod hole m the cylinder covei Fixed metal 
jomts are made fluid tight — (ci) by caulkmg a riveted joint, i e 
by hammering in the edge of the metal with a square-edged chisel 
(the tighter the joint requires to be against leakage the closer 
must be the spacing of the rivets— compare the rivet-spacing m 
bridge, ship and boiler-plate joints), {b) by the insertion between 
the surfaces of a layer of one or other of various kinds of cement, 
the layer being thick or thm according to ciicumstances, (^) by 
the insertion of a layer of soft solid substance called “ packing ” 
or “ insertion ” 

Apart from cemented and glued jomts, most joints aie foimed 
by cutting one or more holes in the ends of the pic( es to be joined, 
and inserting m the^c holes a corresponding number of pins 
Ihe \\()rd “ pin ” is technically rcstruted to mean a cylindrical 
pm m a movable joint The word “ bolt ” is used when the 
cylindrical pm is screwed up tight with a nut so as to be im- 
movable ^ hen the pm is not screwed, but is fastened by bemg 
beaten down on either end, it is called a “ rivet ” The pm is 
sometimes rectangular in section, and tapered or parallel lengtii- 
wisc “ Gibs ” and “ iottar> ” are examples of the latter It 
IS very rarely the case that fixed joints have the»r pins subje< t 
to smiple compression in the direction of theix length, thoygh 
they are frequently subject to simple tension m that direction 
A good example is the joint between a steam cylinder and its 
cover, where the bolts have to resist the whole thrust of the 
steam, and at the same time to keep the joint steam-tight 

JOINTS, m geology All rocks are tra^^ersed more or less 
completely by vertical or highly inclined divisional planes termed 
joints Soft rocks, mdeed, su< h as loose sand and uncompacted 
(lay, do not show these planes, but even a soft loam after stand- 
ing for some time, consolidated by its own weight, will usually 
be found to have acquired them Joints vary in sharpness of 
definition, in the regularity of their perpendicular or horizontal 
course, m their lateral persistence, in number and in the direc- 
tions of their intersections As a rule, they are most sliarply 
defined m proportion to the fineness of grain of the rock They 
are often quite invisible, being merely planers of potential weak- 
ness, until revealed by the slow dismtc grating effects of the 
weather, which induces fracture along their planes in prefeience 
to other directions in the rock , it is along the same planes that 
a ro< k breaks most readily under the blow of a liammer In 
coarse- textured rocks, on the other hand, joints are apt to show 
themselves as irregular rents along which the rock has been 
shattered, so that tlicy present an uneven sinuous course, branch- 
ing off m different directions In many rocks they descend 
vertically at not very unequal distances, so that the spaces 
between them are marked off into so many wall-hke masses 
But this symmetry often gives place to a more or less tortuous 
cource with lateral joints m various apparently random direc- 
tions, more especially where m stratified rocks the beds have 
diverse lithological cJiaracters A single joint may be traced 


sometimes for many yards or even for several miles, more particu- 
larly when the rock is fine-grained ami fairly n^, as m lime- 
stone Where the texture is coarse and unequal^ the joints, 
though abundant, run into each other in such a way that no one 
m particular can be identified for so great a distance The 
number of joints in a mass of rock vanes within wide limits 
Among rocks which have undergone little disturbance the joints 
may be separated from each other by intervals of several yards 
In other cases where the terrestrial movement appears to have 
been considerable, the rocks are so jointed as to have acquired 
therefrom a fissile character that has almost obliterated their 
tendency to split along the lines of bedding. 

The Cause of Jointing tn Roch • — T, he continual state of moYtrouit 
in the crust of the earth Is the pritnaiy cause of the majority of 
joints It IS to the outermost layers of the lithosphere that lolnts 
are confined, ui what Van Hisc has described as the “zone oi frac- 
ture,'* which he estimates may extend to a depth of 12,000 metres 
in the ease of rigid rocks Below the zone of fracture, jomts Cannot 
be formed, for there the rocks tend to flow rather than break fhe 
xocky crust, as it slowlv accommo Jates itself to the shrinking interior 
of the earth, is subjected unceasingly to stresses which induce 
jomtmg by tension, compression and torsion Thus joints are 
produced during the slow cyclical movements of elevation an<l de- 
pression as well as by the more vigorous movements of earthquakes 
Tension-joints are the most widely spread, they aie naturally most 
numerous over areas of upheaval Compression-joints are generallv 
associated with the moic intense movements which have mvolved 
shearing, minor faulting and slaty cleavage A minor cause of 
tcnsion-jointing is shrinkage, due eitlier to cooling 01 to dtsiccation 
Ihc most striking type of jointing is that pioduced by the cooling 
ol Igneous loeks, whcicbya icgularly columnar structure is developed, 
often called basaltic structure, such as is found at the Gidiit s Cause- 
way 11ns structine is described in connexion with modern volcanic 
rocks, but it is met wnth m igneous roeks of all ages It is as well 
displayed among the fclsites of the Lower Old Red Sandstone, and 
the basalts of Carlxmiferous Limestone age as among the Tertiaiy 
lavas of Aucergnt and Vivarais Ihis type of jeunlmg may cause 
the rock to sjiht up into roughly hexagonal piisms no thicker than a 
lead pencil , on the other hand, in many doleritcs and diontes tht 
prisms aic much coarser, having a diameter of 3 ft or more, and they 
aie more irregular in form, they may be so long as to extend up the 
face of a chii for 300 01 400 ft A columnar jomting has often been 
superinduced upon stratified rocks by contact with intrusive igneijus 
masses Sandstones, shales and coal may bo observed m this condi- 
tion The columns diverge perpendicularly from the surface of the 
injected altering substance, so that when the latter is vertical, the 
columns arc horizontal , or when it undulates the columns follow its 
curvatures Beautiful examples of this charactei occur among the 
coal stains of Ayrshire Occasionally a prismatic form of jomlmg may 
be observed in unaltered strata, in this case it is usually among those 
which have been chemically formed, as m gypaum, where, as noticed 
by Jukes m the Pans Basin, some beds aie divided from top to 
bottom by \ ertical hexagonal pi isms D''siccation, as shown by Uie 
cracks formed in mud wmen it diK >, has probably been instrumental 
in causing jointing m a limited number of cases among stratifiexl 
rocks 

Movement along joint Planes — In aome conglomerates the jomts 
may be seen traversing the enclosed pebbles as well as the surround- 
ing matrix , large blocks of hard quartz are cut tlirough by them as 
shaiply as if they nad been sliced by a lapidary’s machmc A 
similar phenomenon may be obscived in flints as they he embedded 
m the chalk, and the same joints may be traced continuously through 
many yards of rock Such facts show that the agency to which 
the jomlmg of rocks was due must have operated with consider 
able force Further mdication of movement is supphed by the 
rubbed and striated surfaces of some jomts These surfaces, termed 
sheken^tdesf liavc evidently been ground against each other 

Influence of Joints on Water-flow and Scenery — Jointsfoim natural 
paths fer the passage downward and upward of subtciranean water 
and have an important bearing upon water supply Water obtained 
directly from highly jointed rock is more liable to become con t.* mi 
nated by surface impunties than that from a more compact lock 
through which it has had to soak its way, for this reason many hme 
stones are objected to as sources of potable water On exposed 
surfaces joints have great influence in determining the rate and type 
of weathermg They furnish an effective lodgment for surface w ater. 
which, frozen b> lowering of temperature, expands into ice and 
wedges off blocks of the rock, and the more numerous the joints the 
more rapidly does the action proceed As they serve, m conjunction 
with beddmg, to divide stratified rocks into large quadrangular 
blocks, their effect on cliffs and other exposed places is seen in the 
splintered and dislocated asp(?Ct so familiar in mountain scenery 
Not mfrequenlly, by directing the initial activity of weathermg 
agents, joints liavc been responsible for the course taken by large 
streams as well as for the ty^ of scenery on their banks In lime- 
stones, which succumb readily to the solvent action of water, the 
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joints are liable to be (gradually enlargui along tlic course of the under^ 
ground waterflow until caves are formed of great site and mlncacy 

Infilte(t Joints — Joints which have been so enlarged by solution 
are sometimes fillw again completely or partially by mincralB 
brought thither in txilution by the water traversing thlc rock, calcite, 
oarytes and oies oi lead and copper may be so deposited In this 
Way many valuable mineral veins have been formed Widened joints 
may also be failed m by detritus from the surface, or, in deep-seated 
portions of the crust, by heated i^ieous rock, forced from l>ciow along 
the planes of least reststanct Occasiuually even sedimentary rocks 
may be forced up Jouits from below, as in tlic case of the so called 
‘ aandstofav. dykes 

Practical Utility of Joints — An important feature in the jomts of 
stratified rocks is the direction m which they intersect each other 
As the result oi observations we Icam that they possess two donuoaiit 
trends, one coincidecnt in a general way with the direction m which 
the strata are inclined to the horizon, the other running transversely 
approximately at right angles The former set is known as dip^ 
joints, because they run wiHi the dtp or mchnation of the rocks, 
the latter is teimcd strtk^jotnis, inasmuch as they conform to the 
general strika or mean outcrop It is owing to the existence of this 
double senes of jomts that ordinary quarrying operations can be 
carried on Large quadrangular blocks can be wcdgtd off that would 
be shattered if exposed to the risk of blasting A quarry is usually 
worked on the dip of the rock, hence striae jomts form clean-cut 
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laces m front of the workmen as they advance 1 hesc arc known as 
hacks, and the dip-jomts which traverse them as cutters The way 
in which this doume set of jomts occurs in a quarry may be seen in 
the figure, where the parallel lines which traverse the shaded and 
unshaded faces mark the successive strata The broad white spaces 
running along the length of the quarry behind Uie seated figure are 
stnko-jomts or backs, traversed by some highly inclined lines 
which mark the position of the dip-jomts or cutters The snaded 
ends looking tow ir<ls the spectator are cutters from which tJm rock 
has been quarried away on one side In crystallmc (igneous) rocks, 
bedding is absent and very often there is no horizontal pint mg to 
take itb place, the joint planes break up the miss more irregularly 
than in stiatincd rocks Granite, for example, is usually traversetl 
by two sets of chief or master-^oinis cutting each other somewhat 
obliquely Their effect as to divide the rock mto long quadrangular, 
rhomboidal, or even polygonal columns But a third set may 
often be noticed cutting acioss the columns, though less continuous 
and dominant than the others When these transverse joints are 
few in number, columns many feet in length can be quarried out 
entuu Such monoliths have been from eaily times employed in the 
construction of obelisks and pillars ( | A H ) 

JOINTURE, in law, a provision for a wife after the death of her 
liusband As defined by Sir E Coke, it is “ a competent liveli- 
hood of freehold for the wife, of lands or tenements, to talce effect 
presently m possession or profit after the death of her husband, 
for the life of the wife at l^t, if she herself be not the cause of 
determination oi forfeiture of it ” (Co Litt 36b) A jointure 
IS of two kinds, legal and equitable A legal jointure was first 
authonzed by the Statute of Uses Before this statute a husband 
had no legal seisin in such lands as were vested in another to his 
“ use,*’ but merely an equitable estate Consequently it was 
usual to make settlements on mamage, the most general form 
being the settlement by deed of an estate to the use of the 
husband and wife for th^r lives in joint tenancy (or “ jointure ”), 
so that the whole would go to the survivor Although, strictly 
speaking, a jointure is a jomt estate limited to both husband and 
wife, m common acceptation the word extends also to a sole 
estate hmited to the wife only The requisites of a legal jointure 
are * (i) the jomture must take effect immediately after the 
husband’s death , (9) it must be for the wife’s life or for a greater 


estate, or be determinable by her own act, (3) it must be made 
before mamage — if after, it is voidable at the wife’s election, on 
the death of the husband, (4) it must be expressed to be m satis- 
faction of dower <*nd not of part of it In equity, any provision 
made for a wife before mamage and accepted by her (not being 
an infant) in lieu of dower was a bar to such. If the provision 
was made after mamage, the wife was not barred by such pro- 
vision, though expressly stated to be m lieu of dower, she was 
put to her election between jointure and dower (see Dower) 

JOINVILLE, the name of a French noble family of Champagne, 
which traced its descent from Etienne de Vaux, who lived at 
the beginning of the nth century Gcoffroi III (d 1184), sire 
de Joiuville, who accompanied Henry the Libcial, count of 
Champagne, to the Holy Land in 1147, received from him the 
office of seneschal, and tins office became hereditary in the house 
of Jomville In 120 ^ Geoff roi V , sire de Jomville, died while on 
a c rusade, leaving no c hildren He was succeeded by his brother 
Siiron, who mariied Beatrice of Burgundy, daughter of the count 
of Auxoune, and had us hu son Jean (qv ), the historian and 
fiiend of St Louis Henri (cl 1374), sire de Jomville, the giand- 
son of Jean, became count of Vaiid<^mont, through his mother, 
Marguerite de Vaiid^rnont His daughter. Marguerite de Jom- 
ville, married m 1393 Ferry of Lorraine (d 1415), to whom she 
brought the lands> of Jomville In 1552, Jomville was made 
mto a prmcipahty for the house of Lorraine Mile cie Mont- 
pcnsier, the heiress of Mile de Guise, bequeathed the pimcipality 
of Jomville to Philip, duke of Orleans (1693) The castle, which 
overhung the Marne, was sold m 1791 to be demolished Tlie 
title of prmce dc Jomville {q v ) \vas given later to the third son 
of King Louis Philippe Two branches of the house of Joinvdle 
have settled m other countries one in England, descended from 
Geoifroi de Jomville, sire de Vaucouleurs, and brotlier of the 
historian, who served under Henry III and Edward I , the other, 
descended from Gcoffroi d( Jomville, sire de Briquenay, and son 
of Jctin, settled m the kingdom of Naples 

Sc^ J biniomiCL, swr Vhistoi^e et la ganialogie des seigneurs 

de foinvtlle (1875), U F Dclaborde, /caw foinvtne et fes seigneurs 
de fotnvtlle (1894) (M P *) 

JOINVILLE, FRANgoiS FERDINAND FHILIPPE LOUIS 

MARIE, Prince dl (iBiS-iqoo), third son of Louis Philippe, 
dui d’Orfeans, aflcrvvards king of the French, was bom at NeuiHy 
on the 14th of August 1818 He was educated for the navy, and 
became lieutenant in 18^6 IBs first conspicuous seivice was 
at the bombardment of San ]uan de Ulloa, in November 1838, 
when he headed a landing party and took the Mexican general 
Arista prisoner with his own hand at Vera Cruz He was pro- 
moted cap tarn, and in 1840 was entrusted with the charge of 
bringmg the remain^) of Napoleon Bom St Helena to h ranee In 
1844 he conducted raval opeiations on th'* coast of Morocco, 
bombaixling Tangici and occupying Mogador, and was reiom- 
pensedwith the grade of vice admiral In the following year he 
published in the Revue des deux inondes an article on the defici- 
encies of the French navy which attracted considerable attention, 
and by his hostiJit> to the Guizot min'stry, as well as by an 
affectation of lU-will towairds Gieat Britain, he gained consider- 
able popularity The revolution of 1848 neveitheless swept him 
away with the othei Orleans princes He hastened to quit 
Algeria, wheie he wms then serving, and took refuge at Claremont, 
in Surrey, wuh the rest of his family In 1861, upon the break- 
ing out of tlie American Civil War, he proceeded to Washington, 
and placed the services of his son and two of his nephews at the 
disposal of the United States government Otherwise, he was 
little heard of until the overthrow of the empire m 1870, when 
he re-enteied h ranee, only to be promptly expelled by the 
government of national defence Returning incognito, he joined 
the army of General d’Aurelle de Paladines, under the assumed 
name of Colonel Lutherod, foujjht bravely before Orleans^ and 
afterwaras, divulging his identity, formally sought permission 
to serve Gambetta, however, arrested him and sent him back 
to England In the National Assembly, elected in February I, 
the prince was returned by two departments and elected to sit 
for the Haute Marne, but, by an arrangement with Fhiers, did 
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not take hib seat until the latter had been chosen president of the 
piovincial repubhc His deafness prevented hifn from making 
any figure m the assembly, and he resigned his seat in 1876 In 
1886 the provisions of the law against pretenders to the throne 
deprived him of his rank as vice-admiral, but he continued to live 
in France, and died in Pans on the i6th of June 1900 He had 
married in 1843 the princess Francisca, sister of Pedro II , 
emperor of Brazil, and had a son, the due de Penthi^vre (bom in 
1845), also brought up to the navy, and a daughter I'r‘^n9oi‘‘e 
(1844- ) who married the due de Chartres in 1863 

The prince de Joinvdlc was the author of several essays and 

S hit ts on naval affairs and other matters of public interest | 
were onjjmally published for the most part cither unsigned 
or pscudonymously, and subsequently republished under his own 
name after the fallpf the empire They include Lssats sur la martne 
fran^aise (i8‘)3), Etudes sur la mar'^ne (1859 and 1870), La Guerte 
d’ 4m^rique^ campagne du Potomac (1802 and 1872), Lncore un mot 
sur Sadowa (Hrussels, 1868), and Vteux souvemrs (1894) 

JOINVILLE, JEAN, Sirf de (1224-1319), was the s6rond 
greit writer of history m Old French, and m a manner occupies 
the interval between Villehardouin and hroissart Numerous 
minor chronii Icrs fill up the gaps, but no one of them has the 
idiosyncras) which distinguishes these three writers, who illus- 
trate the three periods of the middle ages — adolescence, complete 
manhood, and decadence Joinville was the head of a noble 
family of the province of Champagne (sec Joinmlll, above) 

1 he prov incial court of the counts of Champagne had long been 
a distinguished one, and the action of Thibaut the poet, together 
with the proximity of the district to Pans, made the province 
less rebellious than most of the great feudal divisions of France 
to the royal authority Jomville’s first appearam c at the king’s 
court was in 1241, on the occasion of the knighting of T^uis IX ’s 
younger brother Alphonse Seven > ears afterwards he took tlie 
cross, thereby giving St Louis a valuable follower, and supplying 
himself with the occasion of an eternal memory 1 he criist^dc, 
in which he distinguished himself equally by wisdom and prowess 
taught his practical spirit several lessons He returned with 
the king in 1254 But, though his reverence for the personal 
character of his prince seems to have knowfi no bounds, he had 
probably gauged the strategic faculties of the saintly king, and 
he ( trtainly had imbibed the spirit of the dictum that a man’s 
first duties are those to his own hou^e He was in the intervals 
of residence on his own fief a constant attendant on the court, 
but he declined to accompany tne king on his last and faUl 
expedition In 1282 he was one of the witnesses whose testimony 
was formally giv en at St Denis in the matter of the canonization 
of Louis, and in 1298 he was present at the exhumation of the 
saint’s body It was not till even later that he began his literary 
work, the occasion being a request from Jeanne of Navarre, the 
wife of Philippe le Bel and the mother of Louis le Hutin The 
great interval between his experiences and the period of the 
composition of his history is important for the due comprehen- 
sion of the latter Some years passed before the task was com- 
pleted, on its own showing, m October 1309 Jeanne was by 
this lime dead, and Joinville presented his book to her son Louis 
the Quarreller This oiigmal manuscript is now lost, whereby 
hangs a tale Great as was his age, Joinville had not ceased to 
be actively loy^al, and in 1315 he complied with the royal sum- 
mons to bear arms against the Flemings He was at Joinville 
again m 13x7, and on the cith of July 1319 he died at the age of 
ninety -five, leaving his possessions and his position as seneschal 
of C hampagne to his second son Anselm He was buried m the 
neighbouring church of St Laurent, where during the Revolution 
his bones underwent profanation Besides his Histotre de Saint 
Loim and his Credo or ‘‘Confession of Faith” written much 
eai her, a considerable number, relatively speaking, of letters and 
business documents concerning the fief of Joinville and so forth 
are extant These have an importance which we shall consider 
further on, but Joinville owes his place in general estimation 
only to his history of his crusading experiences and of the subse- 
quent fate of St Louis 

Of the famous French history books of the middle ages 
Joinville's bears the most vivid impress of the personal character- 


istics of its composer It does not, like Villehardouin, give us 
a picture of the temper and habits of a whole order or cast of 
men during a heroic period of human history, it falls far short 
of Froissart in vivid portraying of the picturesque and external 
aspects of social life, but it is a more personal book than either 
The age and circumstances of the writer must not be forgotten 
m reading it He is a very old man telling of ciicumstances 
which occurred m his youth He evidently thinks that the times 
have not changed for the better — what with the frequency with 
which the devil is invoked m modern France, and the sinful 
expenditure common in the matter of embroidered silk coats 
But his laudation of times past concentrates itself almost wholly 
on the person of the sainted king whom, while with feudal inde- 
pendence he had declined to swear fealty to him, “ because I was 
not lus man,” he evidently regarded with an unhmited reverence 
His age, too, while garrulous to a degree, seems to have been free 
from the slightest taint of boasting No one perhaps ever took 
less trouble to make himself out a hero than Joinville He is 
constantly admitting that on such and such an occasion he was 
terribly afraid, he confesses without the least shame that, when 
one of his followers suggested defiance of the Saracens and 
voluntarv death, he (Joinville) paid not the least attention to 
him, nor does he attempt to gloss m any way his refusal to ac- 
company St Louis on his unlucky second crusade, or his invin- 
cible conviction that it was better to be in mortal sin than to hav e 
the leprosy, 01 his decided preference for wine as little w'atered 
as might be, or any other weakness Yet he was a sincerely 
religious man, as the cui lous Credo, written at Acre and forming a 
kind of anticipatory appendix to the histoiy, sufficiently shows 
He presents himself as an altogether human person, brave enough 
m the field, and, at least when young, capable of extravagant 
devotion to an ideal, provided the ideal was fashionable, but 
having at bottom a sufficient respect for his own skin and a full 
consciousness of the side on vvhich his bread is buttered Nor 
can he be so id to be in all respects an intelligent traveller There 
were in him what may be called glimmerings of deliberate litera- 
ture, but they were hardly more than glimmerings His famous 
description of Greek fire has a most provoking mixture of circum- 
stantial detail with absence of verifying particulars It as 
matter-of-fact and comparative as Dante, without a touch of 
Dante’s genius “ The fashion of Greek fire was such that it 
came to us as great as a tun of verjuice, and the fiery tail of it was 
as big as a mighty lance, it made such noise in the coming that 
it seemed like the thunder from heaven, and looked like a dragon 
flying through the air , so great a light did it throw that through- 
out the host men saw as though it were day for the light it threw ” 
Certainly the excellent seneschal has not stinted himself of com- 
parisons here, yet they can hardly be said to be luminous That 
the thing made a great flame, a great noise, and struck terroi 
into the beholder is about the sum of it all Every now and then 
indeed a striking ciicumstance, strikingly told, occurs in Joinville, 
such as the famous incident of the woman who carried in one 
hand a chafing dish ot fire, in the other a phial of water, that she 
might burn heaven and quench hell, lest in future any man should 
serve God merely for hope of the one or fear of the other But 
in these cases the author only repeats what he has heard from 
others On his own account he is much more interested in small 
personal details than in greater things How the Saracens, when 
they took him prisoner, he being half dead with a complication 
of diseases, kindly left him “ un mien couverture d’^carlate ” 
which his mother had given him, and which he put over him, 
having made a hole therein and bound it round him with a cord , 
how when he came to Acre m a pitiable condition an old 
servant of his house presented himself, and “ brought me clean 
white hoods and combed my hair most comfortably ” , how he 
bought a hundred tun& of wine and served it — the best first, 
according to high authority — well-watered to his private soldiers, 
somewhat less watered to the squires, and to the kmghts neat, 
but with a suggestive phiaPof the weaker liquid to mix “ si 
comme ils vouloient” — these are the details in which he seems 
to take greatest pleasure, and for readers six hundred years after 
date perhaps they are not the least interesting details 
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It would, however, be a mistake to imagine that Jomville’s 
book IS exclusively or even mainly a c hronicle of small beer If 
he IS not a Villehardouin or a Carlyle, his battlepieces are vivid 
and truthful, and In has occasional passages of no small episodic 
important e, such as that dealing with the Old Man of the Moun- 
tain But, above all, the central figure of his book redeems it 
from the possibility of the charge of being commonplace or 
Ignoble To St Louis Joinville is a nobler Boswell, and hero- 
\Norshipper, hero, and heroic ideal all have somethmg of the 
sublime about them The very pettiness of the details in which 
the good seneschal indulges as to his own weaknesses only serves 
to enhance the sublime unworldliness of the king Joinville is 
a better warrior than Lcuis, but, while the former frankly prays 
for his own safety, the latter only thinK*> of his arm\ ’s when they 
have escaped from the hands of the aliens One of the king’s 
knights boasts that ten thousand pieces have been “ fonont^s ” 
(( ounted short) to the Saracens, and it is with the utmost trouble 
that Joinville and the rest can persuade the king that this is a 
joke, and that the Saracens are much more likely to have got 
the advantage He warns Joinville against wine-bibbing, 
against bad language, against all manner of foibles small and 
great, and the pupil ackno\\ ledges that this physician at any rate 
bad healed himself in these respects It is true that he is severe 
towards infidels, and his approval of the knight who, finding a 
Jew likely to get the better of a theological argument, resorted to 
the baculine variety of logic, docs not meet the views of the 20th 
century But Louis was not of the 20th century but of the 13th, 
and after his kind he certainly deserved Jomvillc’s admiration 
Side by side with his indignation at the idea of cheating his 
Saracen enemies ma> be mentioned his answer to those who after 
faillebourg (omplained that he had let off Henry III too easily 
He IS my man now, and he was not btfore,” said the king, a 
most unpractical person certainlv, and in some ways a sore saint 
for Prance But it is easy to understand the half-dcspairmg 
adoration with which a shre^/d and somewhat prosa c peison like 
Joinville must have regarded this flower of chivalry born out of 
due time He has had his reward, for assuredly the portrait of 
St Louis, fiom the early ( ollection of anecdotes to the last hearsay 
sketch of the woful end at Tunis, with the famous ensetgnement 
whicn IS still the best summary of the theoretical duties of a 
Christian king m medieval times, is such as to take away all 
charge of vulgarity or mere commerage from Joinville, a (harge 
to which otherwise he might perhaps have been exposed 
Ihe arrangement of the book is, consideimg its circumstances 
and the date of its composition, sufficiently methodical Accord- 
ing to its own account it is divided into three parts — the first 
dealing generally with the character and conduct of the hero, 
the second with his acts and deeds in iigypt, Palestine, &c , as 
Joinville knewthem, the third with hissubsequent life and death 
Of these the last is very biicf, the first not long, the middle con- 
stitutes the bulk of the work The contents of the first part are, 
as might be expected, miscellaneous enough, and consist chiefly 
of stones chosen to show the valour of Louis, his piety, his justice, 
his personal temperance, and so forth The second part enters 
upon the history of the crusade itself, and tells how Joinville 
pledged all his land save so much as would bring in a thousand 
livres a year, and started with a brave retinue of nine knights 
(two of \Vhom besides himself wore bannerets), and shared a ship 
with the sire d’Asp»‘emont, leaving Joinville without raising his 
eyes, “ pour ce que le cuer ne me attendrisist du biau chastel que 
je lessoie et de mes deux enfans ”, how they could not get out of 
sight of a high mountainous island (Lampedusa or Pantellaria) 
till they had made a procession round the masts m honour of the 
Virgin, how they reached first Cyprus and then Egypt . how they 
took Damietta, and then entangled themselves in the Delta, 
Bad generalship, which is sufficiently obvious, unwholesome 
food — it was Lent, and they ate the Nile fish which had been 
feasting on the carcases of the slain — and Greek fire did the rest, 
and personal valour was of little avail, not merely against superior 
numbers and better generals, but agamst dysentery and a certain 
‘‘ mal de Post ” which attacked the mouth and the legs, a curious 
hu|nan version of a well-known bestial malady After ransom 


Acre was the chief scene of Louis’s stay in the East, and heic 
Joinville lived m some state, and saw not a few interesting things, 
hearing besides much gossip as to the interior aflaiis of Abi4 from 
ambassadors, merchants and others At last lhf*> journe>ed 
back again to P'rance, not without considerable cxperienres of 
the perils of the deep, which Joinville tells with a good deal of 
spirit The remainder of the book is very brief Some anec doles 
of the king’s “ justice,” his favourite and distinguishing attribute 
during the sixteen years v/hich intervened between the two 
crusades, are given, then comes the story of Joinville s own 
refusal to join the second expedition, a refusal which bluntly 
alleged the harm done bv the king’s men who stayed at liome to 
the vassals of those who went abroad as the reason of Joinv file’s 
resolution to remain behind Ihe death of the king at Tunis, 
his ensetgnement to his son, and the story of his Laiiuni/ation 
( omplete the work 

Ihe book in which this inteicsting story is told has had a Idciary 
history which less affects its matter than the vicissitudes to winch 
I loissart nas been subjected, but which is hardly less curious in its 
way There is iio reason foi supposing that Joinville indifigcd in 
various editions, such is those which have given Kervyn dc Lctten- 
hove and Sim6on Luce so much trouble, and which make so \ asL a 
difference between the first and the last ledaction of the chron cler 
ol the Hundicd \ ears' VVai Indeed the great age of the scmsclial 
of Champagne, and ins intimate first hand acquaintance with his 
subject, made such v iriations extremely improbable Bu^, whcieas 
there IS no great difhtiilty (though much labour) m ascLrlamin,, the 
original and all subsequent texts of broissait, the original text of 
Joinville was until recently unknown, and cv'cn now may he said 
to be in the state 01 a conjectural restoration it his been said 
thrt the book was presented to Louis h Hiitin Now we have a 
calilogue of la^uis le^ llutin s libr.ary, and, strange to say, joinville 
does not nguie in it His 000k seems to have undergone vei> much 
the s inie fate as that which befell the originals of the first tw o volumes 
of the Paston 1 etier^ which Sir John Fcnn presented to (rcorge th 
Third Several royal library catalogues of the 14th century are 
known, but m none of these does the Histotre de St Loun appe ii 
It docs appeal in that of Charles V (1411), but appirmtly no 
copy even of this survives As everybody knows, howevci, books 
eould be «an(l were multiplied by the process of copving tolciably 
freely, and a copy it first or second hand which belonged to the hdeller 
king Rcn6 of Provence in the i5fh century was used for the hr-*! 
piinlcd edition m 1547 Other editions were printed from oth( i 
versions, all evidently posterior to the original liut in 1741 tht 
wall known medievalist La Cuine dc bt Palaye found at Lucca a 
manuscript of the lOtli century, evidently representing an older 
te ct than iny vet printed Ihrtc years laUr a 14th century copy 
wxs found al 1 Brussels, and this is the standard manuscript authority 
for the text of Jom\ file 1 hose who prefer to rest on MS authoiity 
will probably hold to this text, which appears m the wtll known 
collection of Mich lud ind Poujoiilat as well as that of Huchon, and 
in a careful and use fill separate edition by J rancisquc Michel 
I he modern science of critical editing, however, which applies to 
medieval texts the piinciplts long recognized in editing the classics, 
has discovered in the lOth century manuscript, and still more in the 
original miscellaneous works of foinville, the letters, ilecds, tVe , 
already alluded to, the materials for what we have ilrcady called a 
conjectural restoration, which is not without its interest, though 
perhaps it is possible foi that interest to be exaggerated 

bor merely geneial readers Buchon's or Michaud's editions of 

i oinville will amply suffice Both include translations into modern 
renefi, which, however, are hardly necessary, for the language is 
very easy Natalis de Wailly's editions of 1808 and particularly 
1874 are critical editions, embodying the modern ri search connected 
with the text, the value of which is considerable, but contestable 
I hey are accompanied by ample annotations and appendices, with 
illustrations of great menl ind value Much valuable inform itiun 
appeared for the first time in the edition of b Michel (1859) To 
these may be added A F Didot's Etudes sur Joinville (1870) and 
H F Dclabordc s Jean de Joinville (1894) A good sketch of the 
whole subject will be found in Aubcrtin s Histotre de la langue et 
de la litUraiure fran^aises au moyen dge, 11 196-211 , sec also Gaston 
Pans, Litt franQaise au moyen age (1893), and A Debidour, Les 
Chrontqueurs (1888) Fhere are English translations by T Johnes 
(1807), J Hutton (1868), Ethel Wedgwood (1906), and (moic liter 
ally) Sir F T Marzials ( ' Everyman’s Library ” 1908) (G Sa ) 

JOIST, in building, one of a row or tier of beams set edgewise 
from one wall or partition to another and carrying the flooring 
boards on the upper edge and the laths of the ceiling on the lower 
In double floonng there are three series of )oists, binding, bridging, 
and ceding joists The binding joists are the real support of the 
floor, running from wall to wall, and carrymg the bridging 
joists above and the ceiling joists below (see Carpentry) 
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The Mid Eng fom of the word was gtsk or and was 
adapted from O Fr gtstf, modem gffe, a beam supporting the 
platform of a gun By origin the word meant that on which 
anything lies or rests (ghtr, to he , I^t jacere) 

The En^sh word gist/’ in such phrases as “ the gist of the 
matter/’ the mam or central point m an argument, is a douWet 
of joist According to Skeat, the origin of this meanmg is an 
O Fr proverbial expression^ Je s^ayhien oit pst k hevre,l know 
v^ ell where the hare lies, t e I know the real point of the matter 
J^XAI, MAURUS (1825-1904), Hungarian novelist, was bom 
at R^v-Komarom on the 19th of February 1825 His father, 
Joseph, was a member of the Asva branch of the ancient J6kay 
family, htts mother was a scion of the noble Pulays The lad 
was timid and delicate, and therefore educated at home tifl his 
tenth year, when he was sent to Presshurg, subsequently com- 
pleting his education at the Calvimst college at Pdpi, where he 
first met Petofi, Alexander Kozma, and several other brilliant 
young men who subsequently became famous His family had 
meant him to follow the law, his father’s profession, and accord- 
ingly the youth, always singularly assiduous, plodded conscien- 
tiously through the usual curriculum at Kecskemet and Pest, 
and as a full blown advocate actually succeeded m winning his 
first case But the drudgery of a lawyer’s office was uncon- 
genial to the ardently poetical youth, and, encouraged by the 
encomiums pronounced by the Hungarian Academy upon his 
first play, Zstdd fiu (“ The Tew Boy ”), he flitted, when barely 
twenty, to Pest in 1845 with a MS romance m his pocket, he 
was introduced by Petofi to the literary notabilities of the Hun- 
garian capital, and the same year his first notable romance 
Hillioznapok (“ Working Days ”), appeared, first in tho columns 
of the Pestt Dievatlap, and subsequently, m 1846, in book form 
Hitkoznapokf despite its manifest ciiidities and extravagances, 
was instantly reiognwed by all the leading critics as a work of 
original genius^ and m the following year Jokai was appointed 
the editor of fArtkepeh^ the leading Hungarian literary journal, 
and gathered round him all the rising talent of the country On 
the outbreak of the revolution of 1848 the young editor enthusi- 
astically adopted the national cause, and served it with both pen 
and sword Now, as e\er, he was a moderate Liberal, setting his 
face steadily against all excesses, but, carried away by the 
Hungarian triumphs of April and May 1849, supported 
Kossuth’s fatal blunder of deposing the Hapsburg dynasty, and 
though, after the war was over, his life ^^as saved by an ingenious 
stratagem of Tus wife, the great tragic actress, Roza B^nke 
Laborfalvi, whom he had married on the 29th of August 1848, 
he lived for the next fourteen years the hfe of a political suspect 
Yet this was perhaps the most glorious period of his existence, 
for diumg it he devoted himself to the rehabilitation of the pro- 
scribed and hunuliated Magyar language, composing m it no 
fewer than thirty great romances, besides innumerable volumes of 
tales, essays, criticisms and facetiae This as the period of such 
masterpieces as ErdHy Arany Kord (“ The Golden Age of Tran- 
sylvania ”), with Its sequel Torokvildg Magyarorszdgo^i (‘* The 
Turks in Hungary’^), Egy Magyar Ndbob ('‘ A Hunganan Nabob”), 
Karpdthy Zdtdtty jantesdroh vegnapjat (“ The l^t Days of the 

) [anissaric 3 ”), Szomorilt napok (“ Sad Days ”) On the re-estab- 
ishment of the Hunganan constitution by the Composition of 
1867, J6kai took an active part in politics As a constant sup- 
porter of the TISza administration, not onlv m parliament, 
where he sat continuously for more than twenty years, but also 
ah the editor of the government organ, Hotiy founded by him m 
1863, he became a power bi the state, and, though fee never took 
oflRce himseff, frequently extricated tlie government from difficult 
places In 1897 the emperor appoint^ him a member of the 
upper house As a suave, practical and witty debater he was 
particttlarly successful Yet it was to literature that he con- 
tinued to devote most of Ms time, and his productiveness after 
1870 was stupendoua, amotmting to some hundreds of volumes 
Stranger still, none of this work is slipshod, and the best of it 
deserves to endure Amongst the finest of his later wortts may 
be mentioned unaqise and mcomparable Az arany tmbtr 
A kfem of Gold translated mto English uttdefr the title of 
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Timm's Two Worlds — and A tPnprzemu hodgy (“ Eyes like the 
Sea ”), the latter oi whith won the Academy’s prize m 1890 
He di^ at Budapest on the 5th of May 1904, his wife having 
predeceased him m y886 J6kai was an arch-romantic, with a 
perfervid Oriental imagination, and humour of the purest, rare*?t 
description If one can imagine a combination, in almost equal 
parts, of Walter Scott, WiUiam Beckford, Dumas p^e, and 
Charles Dickens, together with the native originality of an 
ardent Magyar, one may perhaps form a fair idea of the great 
Hungarian romancer’s indisputable genius 

Sec N^vy Ldszld, Jd/^at Mdr , Hegediisis Sdndor, Jdkai Mdrrdly 
H W Tempcrley, ' Maurus Jokai and the Historical Novel/* Con 
iemporofy Review (July 1904) 

JOKJAKARTA,oi Jokjokarta (more correctly Jokyakarta, 
Du Djokjakarta), a residency of the island of Java, Dutch East 
Indies, bounded N by Kedu and Surakarta, E by Surakarta, 
S by the Indian Ocean, W by Bagelen Pop (1897), 858,^2 
The country is mountainous with the exception of a wedge-like 
strip m the middle between the rivers Progo and Upak In the 
north-west are the southern slopes of the volcano Merapi, and 
in the east the Kidul hills and the plateau of Sewn The last- 
named IS an and and scantily populated chalk range, with numer- 
ous small summits, whence it is also known as the Thousand 
Hills The remainder of the i*esidency is well-watered and fei- 
tile, important irrigation works having been carried out Sugar, 
Tice and indigo are cultivated, salt-making is piactised on the 
coast The minerals incHide coal-beds m the Kiffiil hills and near 
Nangulan, marble and gold in the neighbourhood of Kalasan 
The natives are poor, owing chiefly to maladministration, the 
use of opium and the usury practised by foreign is (Chmese, 
Aiabs, &c ) 'Hie pnmipality is divided between the sultan 
(vassal of tlie Dutch government) and the so-called independent 
pnme Pnku Alam, Ngawen and Imogin are enclaves of Sura- 
karta There are good roads, and railways connect the chief 
town with Batavia, Samarang, Surakarta, &o The town of 
Tokjakarta (see Java) is the seat of the resident, the sultan and 
the Paku Alam princes, its most remaikable sei tion is the Iraion 
or citadel of the sultan Imogiri, S W of the capital, the burial- 
place of the princes of Suiakarta and Jokjakarta, is guarded 
by priests and officials Seiitolo, Nangulan, Lrosot, Kalasan, 
Tempcl Wonosari aie considerable villages There aie numerous 
remains of Hindu temples, particularly in the neighbourhood of 
Kalasan near the bordei of Surakarta and Prambanan, which is 
just across it Remarkable sacred grottoes are found on the 
coa'^t, namely, the so-called Nyabi Kidul and Rongkob, and at 
Sclarong, south-east of Tokjakarta 

JOLI^, a (ity and the county -seat of Will ( ounty, Illinois 
U S A , in the township of Joliet, in the N E part of the state, 
on the Des Plaines River, 40 m S W of Chicago Pop (1890), 
23,264, (1900), 29,353, of whom 8536 were foreign-bom, 1889 
being German, 1579 Austrian, 1206 Irish, and 951 Swedish, 
(census, 1910)^ 34^670 In adffition there is a large population 
m the immediate suburbs that of the township including thf 
utv was 27,438 in 1890, and 40,537 in 1900 Joliet is served by 
the Atchison Topeka & Santa F6, the Chicago & Alton, the 
Chicago Rock Island & Pacific, the Michigan Central, the 
Illinois Iowa & Minnesota, and the Elgin Joliet & Eastern 
railways, by interurban electric lines, and is on the Illinois & 
Micm^n canal and the Chicago Sanitary (ship) canal The 
city IS situated m a narrow valley, on both sides ^ the rrver It 
w the seat of the northern Illinois penitentiary, and has a publii 
library (m front of which is a statue, by S Asbjornsen, of Louis 
Joliet, the township high school, two hospitals, two Catholu 
academies and a cluWiouSe, erected by the Illinois Steel Company 
fer the use of its employees There are two raunicipai parks, 
West Park and Highland Park , Delhvood Park is an amusement 
resort, owned by the C'hicago Si Joliet Electric Railway Company 
In the vicinity are fetrge deposits of calcareous building stone, 
cement and fireclay, and there are coal mines 20 m distant 
Mineral resources and water-power have facilitated the devekip- 
ment of manufactures The factory product in 1905 was valued 
at f 33,788,'7eo (29 3 % more than m 1900), a large part of which 
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was represented by iron and steel goods There are large 
mdustnal establishments just outside the city limits The hrst 
settlement on the site of Joliet (1S33) was called Juliet, m 
honour of the daughter of James B Campbell, one of the settlers 
Ihe present name was adopted in 1845, in memory of Louis 
Joliet (1645-1700), the French Canadian explorer of the Missis- 
sippi, and in 1852 a city chaiter was secured 
JOLLY (from O Pr joltf, Ft jolt, the French word is obscure 
in origin, it may be from late Lat gaudtvus, from gaudere, 
to rejoice, the change of d to Z being paralleled by cigada 
and ctgale, or from 0 Norse jd, Eng ‘‘yule,’* the northern 
festival of midwinter), an adjective meaning gay, cheerful, jovial, 
high-spirited The colloquial use of the term as an intensive 
adverb, meaning extremely, very, was m early usage quite 
literary, thus John Trapp (1601-1669), CcytnmenUifies on ihe 
Neiv Testament, Matthew (1647), writes, “ All was jolly quiet 
at Ephesus before St Paul came hither ” In the royal navy 
“ jolly ” used as a substantive, is the slang name for a marine 
To “ jolly ** IS a slang synonym for chaff ” The word “ jolly- 
boat,** the name of a ship’s small broad boat, usually clinker- 
built, is of doubtful etymology It occurs m English m the 
18th century, and is usually connected with Dan or Swed 
jolle, Dutch jol, a small ship’s boat, these words arc properly 
represented in English by yawl ” originally a ship’s small boat, 
now chiefly used of a rig of sailing vessels, with a cutter-rigged 
foremast and a small mizzen stepped far aft, with a spanker 
sail (see Rigging) A connexion b<is been suggested with a 
word of much earlier appearance in English, jolywat, or gellywatte 
This occurs at the end of the 15th century and is used of a smaller 
type of ship’s boat This is supposed to be a corruption of 
the French gahote or Dutch galjoot, galliot (see G\lley) The 
galliot was, however, a large vessel 

Canadian politician, was horn at Epernaj in France on the 5th 
of December 1829 His father, Gaspard Pierre Gustave Joly, 
the owner of famous vineyards at Epernay, was of Huguenot 
descent, and married Julie Christine, grand-daughter of Eustarhc 
Gaspard Muhel Chartier de Lotbinicre, marquis de Lotbinitre 
(one of Montcalm’s engineers at Quebec), lie thus became 
seigneur de T otbmi^re Henri Gustave adopted the name of de 
lyotbmi^re in 1888, under a statute of the province of Quebec 
He was educated in Pans, and called to the bar of Lower Canada 
m 1858 On the 6th of May 1856 he married Margaretta Josepha 
(d T904), daughter of Hammond Gowen, of Quebec At the 
general election of i86f he was elected to the House of Assembly 
of the province of Canada as Liberal member for the county of 
Lotbmi^re, and from 1867 to 1874 he represented the same 
county m the House of Commons, Ottawa, and in the Legislative 
Assembly, Quebec Joly was opposed to confederation and 
support^ Dorion in the stand which he took on this question 
In 1878 he was called by Luc Letellier de St Just, lieutenant- 
governor of Quebec, to form an administration, which was de- 
feated in 1879, and until 1883 he was leader of the opf>osit‘on 
Durmg his brief administration he adopted a policy of retrench- 
ment, and endeavoured to abolish the legislative council In 
1885, as a protest against the attitude of his party towards 
Louis Riel, who was tried and executed for high treason, he 
retired from public life Early in the year 1895 he was induced 
again to take an active part ui the campaign of his party, and at 
the general election of 1896 he was returned as member for the 
(ounty of Portneuf He had already in 1895 been created 
K C M G On the formation of Sir Wilfnd Laurier’s adminis- 
tration he accepted the office of controller of inland revenue, and 
a year later he became a privy councillor, as minister of inland 
revenue From 1900 to 1906 he was lieutenant-governor of the 
province of British Columbia He twice declined a seat in the 
senate, but rendered emment service to Canada by promoting 
the interest of agnculture, horticulture and of forestry He 
died on the 17th of November 1908 (A G D) 

JOMINI, AHTOmE HBNRI, Baron (X779-1869), general in 
the French and afterwards m the Russian service,^ and one of 
the most celebrated wntera oa the art of war, was bom on the 


6th of Maich 1779 at Payeme in the canton of Vaud, Switzerland, 
where his father was syndic His youthful preference for a 
military life was disappointed by the dissolution of the Swiss 
regiments of Prance at the Revolution For some time he was a 
clerk in a Pans banking-house, until the outbreak of the Swiss 
revolution At the age of nineteen he was appointed to a post 
on the Swiss headquarters staff, and when scarcely twenty-one to 
the command of a battalion At the peace of Lun^ville in i8ot 
he returned to business life in Pans, but devoted himself chieflv 
to preparang the celebrated Tratti des grandes operations milt' 
tarns, which was published m 1804-1805 Introdui ed to Marshal 
Ney, he served in the campaign of Austerlitz as a volunteer 
aide-de-camp on Ney’s personal staff In December 1805 
Napoleon, being much impressed by a chapter in Jomini’s treatise, 
made him a colonel m the French service Ncy thereupon made 
him his principal aide-de-camp In 1806 Jomim published his 
views as to the conduct of the impending war with Prussia, and 
this, along with his knowledge of Frederick the Great’s campaigns, 
which he had desenbed in the Traite, led Napoleon to attach him 
to his own headquarters He was present with Napoleon at 
the battle of Jena, and at Eylau won the crass of the Legion of 
Honour After the peace of Tilsit he was made chief of the staff 
to Ney, and treated a baion In the Spanish campaign of 
1808 his advice was often of the highest value to the marshal, 
but Jommi quarrelled with his chief, and was left almost at the 
mercy of his numerous enemies, especially Berthcer, the emperor’s 
chief of staff Overtures had been made to him, as early as 
1807, to enter the Russian service, but Napoleon, hearing of his 
intention to leave the Frenth army, compelled hun to remain in 
the service with the rank of gem ral of brigade For some years 
thcieafter Jomini held both a Fiench and a Russian c ommission 
with the consent of both sovereigns But when war betviecn 
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which he ended by taking a command on the line of communica- 
tion He was tlius engaged when the retreat from Moscow and 
the uprising of Prussia transferred the seat of war to central 
Germany He promptly rejoined Ney, took part m the battle 
of Liitzen and, as chief of the staff of Ney’s group of corp^, 
rendered distinguished semces before and at the battle of Baut- 
zen, and was recommended for the rank of general of division 
Bertnier, however, not only erased Jomini’s name from the list 
but put him under arrest and censured him m army ordeis for 
failing to supplv certain returns that had been called for How 
far Jomini was held responsible for certain misunderstandings 
which prevented the attainment of all the results hoped foi from 
Ney’s attack (see Bautzen) there is no means of knowing But 
the pretext for censure wa» trivial and baseless, and during the 
annistice Jomini did as he had intended to do in 1809-1810, 
and went into the Russian service As things then were, this 
was tantamount to descitmg to the enemy, and so it was 
regarded by Napoleon and by the French army, and by 
not a few of his new comrades It must be observed, in 
Jornini’s defence, that he had for years held a dormant 
commission m the Russian army, that he had declined to 
take part m the invasion of Russia in 1812, and that he was a 
Swiss and not a Frenchman His patnotism was indeed un- 
questioned, and he withdrew from the Allied Army in 1814 when 
he found that he could not prevent the violation of Swiss neu- 
trality Apart from love of his own country, the desire to study , 
to teach and to practise the art of war was his ruling motive 
At the cntical moment of the battle of Eylau he exdaimed, 
“ If I were the Russian commander for two hours > ” On 
joining the Allies he received the rank of lieutenant-general and 
the appointment of aide-de-camp from the tsar, and rendered 
important assistance during the German campaign, though the 
charge that he betrayed the numbers, positions and intentions 
of the French to the enemy was later acknowledged by Napoleon 
to be without foundation He declined as a Swiss patriot and 
as a French officer to take part m the passage of the Rhme at 
Basel and the subsequent mvasion of France 
In 1815 he was with the emperor Alcx’^nder m Pans, and 
attempted in vain to save the life of his o^d commander Ney 
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This almost cost him his position in the Russian service, but 
he succeeded in making head agamst his enemies^ and took part 
in the congress of Vienna Resuming, after a period of several 
years of retirement and literary work, his post in the Russian 
army, he was about 1823 made a full general, and thenceforward 
until his retirement in 1829 he was principally employed in the 
military education of the tsarevich Nicholas (afterwards emperor) 
and in the organization of the Russian staff college, which was 
opened m 1832 and still bears its original name ot the Nicholas 
-Veademy In 1828 he was employed in the field in the Russo- 
lurkish War, and at the siege of Varna he was given the grand 
cordon of the Alexander order This was his last active service 
In 1829 he settled at Brussels where he chiefly lived for the next 
thirty years In 1853, after trying without success to bring 
about a political understanding between France and Russia, 
Jomini was called to St Petersburg to act as a military adviser 
to the tsar during the Crimean War He returned to Brussels 
on the conclusion of peace in 1856 and some years afterwards 
settled at Passy near Pans He was busily employed up to the 
end of his life in writing treatises, pamphlets and open letter*? 
on subjects of military art and history, and in 1859 he was asked 
by Napoleon III to furnish a plan of campaign in the Italian 
War One of his last essays dealt with the war of 1866 and the 
influence of the breech-loading rifle, and he died at Passy on 
the 24th of March 1869 only a year before the Franco-German 
War Thus one of the earliest of the great military theorists 
lived to speculate on the tactics of the present day 

Amongst his numerous works the principal, besides the TrattS, 
are Htsloire crtttqtie et mthtatre des campagnes de la RSvoluiton 
(i8o6, new ed 1819-1824) Vte politique et militaire de NapoUon 
raconUe par lut-mime (1827) and, peihaps the best known of all his 
publications, the theoretic^ Pricis de I’ art de la guerre (1836) 

See herdinand Lccomte, I e G&n 6 ral Jomini^ sa vie e* ses Merits 
(l80i new cd 1888), C A Sainte Beuve, le GSrUral Jomini (1809), 
A Pascal, Observations historiques sur la vie, <Syc , du giniral Jomtnt 
(1842) 

JOMMELLI, NICCOLA (1714-1774) Italian composer, v/as 
bom at Aversa near Naples on the 10th of September 1714 
He received his musical education at two of the famous music 
schools of that capital, being a pupil of the Conservatorio de’ 
poveri di GesiJi Cristo under heo, and also of the Conservatorio 
della piet^ dei Turchim under Prota, Mancim and Leo His 
first opera, VErrore amoroso, was successfully produced at 
Naples (under a pseudonym) when ]ommclli was only twenty- 
three Three years afterwards he went to Rome to bring out 
two new operas, and thence to Bologna, where he profited by the 
advice of Padre Martim, tne greatest contrapuntist of his age 
In the meantime Jommclh’s fame began to spread beyond the 
limits of his country, and in 1748 he went for the first time to 
Vienna, where one of his finest operas, Dtdone, was produced 
Ihree years later he returned to Italy, and in 1753 he obtamed 
the post of chapel-master to the duke of W urttemberg at Stutt- 
gart, which city he made his home for a number of years In 
the same year he had ten commissions to write operas for prmcely 
courts In Stuttgart he permitted no operas but his own to be 
produced, and he modified his style in accordance with German 
taste, so much that, when after an absence ot fifteen years he 
returned to Naples, lus countrymen hissed two of his operas off 
the stage He retired in consequence to his native village, and 
only occasionally emerged from his solitude to take part in the 
musical hfe of the capital His death took place on the 25th of 
August 1774, his last composition bemg the celebrated Miserere, 
a setting for two female voices of Saveno Mattel’s Italian para- 
phrase of Psalm li Jommelli is the most representative com- 
poser of the generation following Leo and Durante He ap- 
proaches very closely to Mozart m his style, and is important as 
one of the composers who, by weldmg together German and 
Italian charactenstics, helped to form the musical language of 
the great composers of the classical period of Vienna 

JONAH, m the Bible, a prophet bom at Gath-hepher m 
Zebulun, perhaps under Jeroboam (2) (781-^741 b c ?), who fore- 
told the deliverance of Israel from the Aramaeans (2 Kings xiv 
2 5) This prophet may also be the hero of the much later book of 


Jonah, but how different a man is he * It is, however, the later 
Jonah who chiefly interests us New problems have ansen out 
of the book which relates to him, but here we can mly attempt 
to consider what, in a certain sense, may be called the surface 
meaning of the text 

This, then, is what we appear to be told Ihe prophet Jonah 
is summoned to go to Nineveh, a great and wicked city (cf 4 
Esdras 11 8, 9), and prophesy agamst it Jonah, however, is 
afraid (iv 2) that the Ninevites may repent, so, mstead of going 
to Nineveh, he proceeds to Joppa, and takes his passage in a 
ship bound for Tarshish But soon a storm arises, and, suppli- 
cation to the gods failing, the sailors cast lots to discover the 
guilty man who has brought this great trouble The lot falls 
on Jonah, who has been roughly awakened by the captain, and 
when questioned frankly owns that he is a Hebrew and a wor- 
shipper of the divine creator Yahweh, from whom he has sought 
to flee (as if He were only the god of Canaan) Jonah advises 
the sailors to throw him into the sea 1 his, after praying to 
Yahweh, they actually do, at once the sea becomes (aim and 
they sacrifice to Yahweh Meantime God has “ appointed a 
great fish ” which swallows up Jonah Three days and three 
nights he is in the fish’s belly, till, at a word from Yahweh, 
it vomits Jonah on to the dry ground Again Jonah receives 
the divine call This time he obeys After delivering his. 
message to Nineveh he makes himself a booth outside the walls 
and waits in vain for the destruction of the city (probably iv 
5 IS misplaced and should stand after in 4) 1 hereupon Jonah 
beseeches Yahweh to take away his worthless life As an 
answer Yahweh appoints” a small quickly growing tree with 
large leaves (the castor-oil plant) to come up over the c^ngry 
prophet and shelter him from the sun But the next day the 
beneficent tree perishes by God’s “ appointment ” from a worm- 
bite Once more God “ appoints ” somethmg, it is the east 
wind, which, together with the fierce heat, brings Jonah again to 
desperation The close is fine, and reminds us of Job God 
himself gives short-sighted man a lesson Jonah nas pitied the 
tree, ancl should not God have pity on so great a city ? 

Two results of criticism are wiaely accepted One relates to 
the psalm m ch 11 , which has been transferred from some other 
place. It IS m fact an anticipatory thanksgiving for the deliverance 
of Israel, mostly composed of phrases from other psalms The 
other is that the narrative before us is not historical but an 
imaginative story (such as was called a midrash) based upon 
biblical data and tending to edification It is, however, a story 
of a high type The narrator considered that Israel had to be 
a prophet to the ** nations ” ai large, that Israel had, like Jonah, 
neglected its duty and for its punishment was “ swallowed up ” 
in foreign lands God had watched over His people and prepared 
Its choicer members to fulfil His purpose This company of 
faithful but not always sufficiently charitable men represented 
their people, so that it might be said that Israel itself (the second 
Isaiah’s Servant of Yahweh ” — see Isaiah) had taken up its 
duty, but in an ungenial spirit which grieved the All-merciful 
One The book, which is post-exilic, may therefore be grouped 
with another midrash, the book of Ruth, which also appears to 
represent a current of thought opposed to the exclusive spirit 
of Jewish legalism 

Some critics, however, think that the key of symbolism needs 
to be supplemented by that of mythology The “ great fish ” 
especially has a very mythological appearance The Babylonian 
dragon myth (see Cosmogony) is often alluded to in the Old 
Testament, eg in Jer li 44, which, as the present writer long 
since pointed out, may supply the missing link between Jonah 1 
17 and the original myth For the “ great fish ” is ultimately 
fi&mat, the dragon of chaos, represented historically by Nebu- 
chadrezzar, by whom for a time God permitted or “ appointed ” 
Israel to be swallowed up 

For further details see T If Che3me, Ency Btb , “Jonah", 
and his article *' Jonah, a Study in Jewish Folklore and Religion," 
Theological Review (1877), pp 211-219* Kdnig, Hastings’s Diet 
Bible, " Jonah," is full but not lucid , C H H Wright, Biblical 
Studies (1886) argues ably for the symbolic theory Against Chejme, 
see Marti’s work on the Minor Prophets (1894) , the " great fish " 
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and the ' three days and three nights ’* remain unexplained by this 
writer On these points see Zimmern, K A T (3), pp 366, 389, 508 
The difficulties 01 the mission of a Hebrew prophet to Asshur 
are diminished by Cheyne's later theory, Cnitca Bthhca (1904), 
pp 150-152 (T K C) 

JONAH, RABBI (Abulwalid Merwan Ibn Jan ah, also R 
Marinus) {c 990-^: 1050), the greatest Hebrew grammarian and 
lexicographer of the middle ages He was born before the year 
990, in Cordova, studied in Lucena, left his native city in 1012, 
and, after somewhat protracted wanderings, settled in Saragossa, 
where he died before 1050 He was a physician, and Ibn Abi 
Usaibia, in his treatise on Arabian doctors, mentions him as the 
author of a medical work But Rabbi Jonah saw the true 
vocation of his life in the scientific investigation of the Hebrew 
language and in a rational biblical exegesis based upon sound 
linguistic knowledge It is true, he wrote no actual commentary 
on the Bible, but his philological works exercised the greatest 
influence on Judaic exegesis His first work — composed, like 
dll the rest, in Arabic— bears the title Almustalha, and forms, 
as is indicated by the word, a criticism and at the same time a 
supplement to the two works of Vehuda Hayyuj on the verbs 
with weak-sounding and double-sounding roots These two trac- 
tates, with which Hayyuj had laid the foundations of scientific 
Hebrew grammar, were recognized by Abulwalid as the basis 
of his own grammatical investigations, and Abraham Ibn Daud, 
when enumerating the great Spanish Jews in his history, sums 
up the significance of R Jonah in the words He completed 
what ‘Hayyuj had begun ” The principal work of R Jonah is 
the Kttab al Tankth{^* Book of Exact Invesligalion ”), which con- 
sists of two parts, regarded as two distinct books — the Kttab al- 
7 ufna{'^ Rook of Many-coloured Flower-bed ”) and the Kttab al~ 
ustd Book of Roots ”) Ihe former (ed J Derenbourg, Pans, 
1886) contains the grammar, the latter (cd Ad Neubauer, Oxford, 
1875) lexicon of the Hebrew language Both works are also 
published in the Hebrew translation of Yehuda Ibn Tibbon 
{Sefer Ha-Rikmah, ed B Goldberg, Frankfurt am Main, 1855, 
Sefer Ila-Schoraschtrn, td W Bacher, Berlin, 1897) Ihe other 
writings of Rabbi Jonah, so far as extant, have appeared in an 
edition of the Arabic original accompanied by a French transla- 
tion {Opusetdes et trades d^AbouH Walid, ed Joseph and Hartwig 
Derenbourg, Pans 1880) A few fragments and numerous 
(flotations in his principal book form our only knowledge of the 
Kttab al-Tashwir Book of Refutation ”) a controversial work 
in four parts, in which Rabbi Jonah successfully repelled the 
attacks of the opponents of his first treatise At the head of 
this opposition stood the famous Samuel Ibn Nagdela (S Ha- 
Nagid), a disciple of 'Havyuj The grammatical work of Rabbi 
Jonah extended, moreover, to the domain of rhetoric and 
biblical hermeneutics, and his lexicon contains many exeget- 
K al excursuses This lexicon is of especial importance by reason 
of Its ample contribution to the comparative philology of 
the Semitic languages — Hebrew and Arabic, in particular 
Abulwalid’s works mark the culminating point of Hebrew 
scholarship during the middle ages, and he attained a level 
which was not surpassed till the modem development of philo- 
logical science in the 19th century 

See S Munk, Notice sur Abou*l Wahd (Pans, 1851), W Bacher, 
Leben und Werke des Abulwalid und die Quell en seiner Schrifterkldrung 
(Leipzig, 1885), \d. ^ Aus der Schrifterkldrung des Abulwalid (Leip- 
zig, 1889) , id , Die hehr -arabische S prachvergletchung des Abulwalid 
(Vienna, 1884) , id , Die hebratsch’neuhebraiscne und hehr -aramaische 
Sprachvcrgleichung des ibulwalid (Vienna, 1885) (W Ba ) 

JONAS, JUSTUS (1493-1555), German Protestant reformer, 
was born at Nordhausen m Thurmgia, on the 5th of June 1493 
His real name was Jodokus (Jobst) Koch, which he changed 
according to the common custom of German scholars in the 
1 6th century, when at the university of Erfurt He entered 
that university in 1506, studied law and the humanities, and 
became Master of Arts in 1510 In 1511 he went to Wittenberg, 
where he took his bachelor’s degree in law He returned to 
Erfurt in 1514 or 1315, was ordained priest, and in 1518 was 
promoted doctor m both faculties and appointed to a well- 
endowed canoniy m the church of St Severus, to which a profes^ 
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sorship of law was attached His great admiration for Erasmus 
first led him •to Greek and biblical studies, and his election in 
May 1519 as rector of the university was regarded as a triumph 
for the partisans of the New Learning It was not, however, 
until after the Leipzig disputation with Eck that Luther won 
his allegiance He accompanied Luther to Worms in 1521, and 
there was appointed by the elector of Saxony professor of canon 
law at Wittenberg During Luther’s stay in the Wartburg 
Jonas was one of the most active of the Wictenberg reformers 
Givmg himself up to preaching and polemics, he aided the 
Reformation by his gift as a translator, turning Luther’s and 
Melanchthon’s works into German or Latin as the case might 
be, thus becoming a sort of double of both He was busied in 
conferences and visitations during the next twenty years, and 
in diplomatic work with the princes In 1541 he began a 
successful preaching crusade in Halle, he became superintendent 
of Its churches in 1542 In 1546 he was present at Luther’s 
deathbed at Eisleben, and preached the funeral sermon, but 
in the same year was banished from the duchy by Maurice, 
duke (later elector) of Saxony From that time until nis death, 
Jonas was unable to secure a satisfactoiy living He wandcrecl 
from place to place preaching, and finally went to Eisfeld (1553), 
where he died He had been married three times 

Sec Briefswechsel des Justus Joi ai, gesammelt und bearheitet von 
G hawerau {2 vols , Halle, 1884-1885) , Kavveiau s article m Heizog 
Haurk, UeaJencykiopadte, ed 3, with bibliography 

JONATHAN (Heb “ Yah [wehj gives ”) Of the many 
Jewish bearers of this name, three are well known (i) the 
grandson of Moses, who was priest at Dan (Judg xviii 30) 
The reading Manasseh (see R V mg , obtained bv inserting 
n above the consonantal text in the Hebrew) is appircntlv 
intended to suggest that he was the son of that idolatrous kmg 
(2) The eldest son of Saul, who, together with his father, 
freed Israel from the crushing oppression of the Philistines 
(i Sam xiii seq ) Both are lauded in an elegy quoted from the 
Book of Jashar Sam 1 ) lor their warm mutual love, their 
heroism, and their labours on behalf of the people Jonathan’s 
name is most familiar for the firm friendship which subsisted 
between h*m and David (1 Sam xviii 1-4, xix 1 7,xx,xxn 8, 
xxiii 16-18), and when he fell at the battle of Gilboa and left 
behind him a young child (i Sam xxxi , 2 Sam iv 4), David 
took charge of the youth and gave him a place at iiis court 
(2 Sam IX ) See further David, Saul (3) The Maccabee 
(see Jews, Maccabfes) 

JONCI^RES, VICTORIN (1839-1903), French composer, was 
born in Pans on the 12th of April 1839 He first devoted his 
attention to painting, but afterwards took up the serious study 
of music He entered the Pans Conservatoire, but did not 
remain there long, because he had espoused too w^armly the 
cause of Wagner against his professor He composed tlie 
following operas Sardanapale (1867), Le Dernier jour de 
Pompet (1869), Dimitri (1876), La Reine Berthe (1878), Le 
Chevalier Jean (1885), Lancelot (1900) He also wrote me idental 
music to Hamlet, a symphony, and other works Jonci^res’ 
admiration for Wagner asserted itself rathei in a musical than a 
dramatic sense The influence of the German master’s e.ulicr 
style can be traced in his operas Jonci^res, however, adhered 
to the recognized forms of the French opera and did not 
model his works according to the later developments of the 
Wagnerian “ music drama ” He may indeed be said to have 
Deen at least as much influenced by Gounod as by Wagner 
From 1871 he was musical critic for La Liberie He died on 
the 26th of October 1903 

JONES, ALFRED GILPIN (1824-1906), Canadian politician, 
was bom at Weymouth, Nova Scotia, in September 1824, the 
son of Guy C Jones of Yarmouth, and grandson of a United 
Empire Loyalist In 1865 he opposed the federation of the 
British American provinces, and. in his anger at the refusal of 
the British government to repeal such portions of the British 
North America Act as referred to Nova Scotia, made a speech 
which won for him the name of Haul-down-the-fiag Jones He 
was for many years a member of the Federal Parliament, and 
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for a few months m 1878 was minister of militia under the Liberal 
government Largely owing to his influence the‘L»beral party 
refused m 1878 to abandon its Free Trade pohcy, an obstinacy 
which led to its defeat in that year In 1900 he was appointed 
lieutenant-governor ot his native province, and held this position 
till his death on the 15th of March 1906 

JONES, SIR ALFRED LEWIS (1845-1909), British shipowner, 
was born in Carmarthenshire, in 1845 twelve he 

was apprenticed to the managers of the African Steamship 
( ompany at Liverpool, making several voyages to the West 
( oast of Africa By the time he was twenty-six he had risen 
to oe manager of the business Not finding sufiicient scope in 
this post, he borrowed money to purchase two or three small 
sailing vessels, and started in the shipping business on his own 
account The venture succeeded, and he made additions to his 
fleet, but after a few years* successful trading, realizing that 
sailing ships were about to be superseded by steamers, he sold 
his vessels About this time (1891) Messrs LIder, Dempster 
& Co , who purchased the business of the old African Steamship 
( <jmpany, offered him a managerial post This offer he accepted, 
subject to Messrs Elder, Dempster selling him a number of their 
slures, and he thus acquired an interest in the business, and 
subsequent!), by further share purchases its control (See 
further Steamship Lines ) In 1901 he was knighted Sir 
Alfred Jones took a keen interest m imperial affairs, and was 
m^jtrumental »n founding the I iverpool School of lropi..«il 
Medicine He acquired considerable territorial interests in 
West Africa, and finaucml interests in many of the companies 
engaged in opening up and developing that part of the world 
He also took the leading pai t m opening up a new line of com- 
munication with the West Indies, and stimulating the Jamaica 
fruit trade and tounst traffic He died on the 13th of D^ember 
1909, leaving large charitable bequests 

JONES, EBENEZER (1820- 1860), British poet, was bom in 
Islington, London, on the 20th of January 1820 His father, 
who was of Welsh extraction, was a strict Calvinist, and Fbenezer 
was educated at a dull middle-class school The death of his 
father obliged him to become a clerk m the office of a tea 
merchant Shelley and Carlyle were his spiritual masters, and 
he spent all his spare time in reading and writing, but he 
developed an exaggerated style of thought and expression, due 
partly to a defective education The unkind reception of his 
Studies of Sensation and Event (1843) seemed to be the last drop 
in his bitter cup of life Baffled and disheartened, he destroyed 
his manuscripts He earned his living as an accountant and by 
literary hack work, and it was not until he was rapidly dying of 
consumption that he wrote his three remarkable poems, “ Winter 
Hymn to the >now,” ** When the World is Burning ’ and ** To 
Death ** The fame that these and some ot the pieces in the 
early vohnre brought to their author came too late He died 
on the 14th of September i860 

it was not till 1870 that Dante Gabriel Rossetti praised his work 
m Notes and Queries Rossetti's example was followed by W 15 
Scott, ITieodorc Watts Dunton, who contributed some p^ers 
on the subject to the Athenaeum (September and October 1078), 
and R H Shepj>ard, who edited Studies of Sensation and Event 
m 1879 

JOKES, ERNEST CHARLES (1819-1869), English Chartist, 
was bom at Berlm on the 25th of January 1819, and educated 
m Germany His father, an officer m the British army, was then 
equerry to the duke of Cumberland— afterwards king of Hanover 
In 1838 Jones came to England, and m 1841 pubushed anony- 
mously The Wood Spirit ^ a romantic novel This was followed 
by some sonp and poems In 1844 he was called to the bar at 
the Middle Temple In 1845 joined the Chartist agitation, 
quickly becoming its tnost prominent figure, and vigorously 
cartjnng on the party’s canfi^ign on the platform and m the 
press His speeches, in which he rpenly advocated physical 
force, led to his prosecution, and he was sentenc*ed m 1848 to 
two years* imprisonment for sedition While m prison he wrote, 
it is said in his own blood on leaves tom from a Prayer-book, 
The Rivolt of Hindosian, an epic poem On his release he again 
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became the leader of what remamed of the Chartist party and 
cditot of its organ. But he was almost its only public speaker , 
he was out of sympathy with the other kadmg Chartists, and 
soon joined the advanced Radical pait) Thenceforward be 
devoted himself to law and literature, wntuig novels, tales and 
political songs He made several unsuccessful attempts to 
enter parliament, and was about to contest Manchester, with 
the certamty of being returned, when he died there on the 26th 
of January 1869 He is believed to have sacrificed a consider- 
able fortune rather than abandon his Chartist prmciples His 
wife was Jane Atherley , and his son, Llewellyn Atherley- Jones, 
KC (b 1851), became a well-known barrister and Liberal 
memb^ of parliament 

JONES, HENRY (183!“ 1899), English author, well known as a 
writer on whist under his twm de guerre “ Cavendish,” was horn 
in London on the 2nd of Novemb^ 1^3 being the eldest son of 
Henry D Jones, a medical practitioner He adopted his father’s 
profeSvSion, established himself m 1852 and continued for sixteen 
years m practice m London The father was a keen devotee of 
whist, and under his eye the son became early in life a good player. 
He was a member of several whist clubs, among than the “Caven 
dish,” and in 1862 appeared his Principles of Whist, stated and 
explained by ^‘Cavendish,'* which was destined to become the 
leadmg authority as to the piactice of the game Ibis work 
was followed by treatises on the laws of piquet and ccarti' 

” Cavendish ” also wrote on bilbards, lawn tennis and < roquet, 
and contributed articles on whist and other games to the ninth 
edition of the Encyclopaedia Bntannica “ ' Cavendish ’ was not 
a Jaw-maker, but he codified and commented upon the laws which 
had been made during many generations of card -playing ” On^* 
of the most noteworthy points m his character was the manner 
in which he kept himself abi east of impiovemK^nls in his favourite 
game He died on the loth of February 1899 

JONES, HENRY ARTHUR (1851 ), English dramatist, 

was born at Orandborough, Buckinghamshii e, on the a8th of 
September 1851, the son of Silvanus Jones, a farmer He began 
to earn his living earl>, his spare time being given to literary 
pursuits He was tTventy-seven before his first piece, Only 
Romid the Corner was produced at the Exeter i hcatre, but within 
four years of his debut as a dramatist he scoied a great success b) 
The Silver King {Noyamb^x 1882), written with Henry Herman, a 
melodrama produced by W ilson Barrett at the Princess’s Theatre 
Its financial success enabled the author to write a play “ to 
please himself ” Samis end Sinners (1884), which ran for two 
bundled nights, placed on the stage a picture of middle-class life 
and religion m a country town, and the introduction of the 
religious element raised considerable outcry The author de- 
fended himself m an article published m the Nineteenth Century 
(January 1885), talking for his startmg-point a quotation from 
the preface to Moh^re’s Tartufje. His next serious piece was 
The Middleman (1889), followed by Judah (1890), both power- 
ful plays, which established his reputation Later plays were 
The Dancing Girl (1891}, The Crusaders (1891), 'Ihe Bauble Shop 
(1893), The Tempter (1893), The Masqueraders (1894), The Case of 
Rebellious Sumn (1894), The Triumph of the Philistines (1895) 
Michael and his Lost Angel (1896), TheRogue^s Comedy (1896), The 
Physician (1897), The Liars (1897), Carnac Sahib (1899), The 
Manoeuvres of Jam (1899), The Lackeys' Carnival (1900), Mrs 
Dane's Deferue (1900), The Princess's Nose {1(^02), Chance the Idol 
(1902), Whitewashing Julia (1903), Joseph Entangled (1904), The 
Chevdter &c A uniform edition of his plays began to be 

issued m 1891, and his own views of dramatic art have been 
expressed from time to time in lectures and essays, collected m 
1895 as The Renascence of the English Drmna 

JONES, INIGO (i573"165i), English architect, sometimes 
called the ‘‘ English Palladio,” the son of a cloth -worfeer, was 
bom in London on the 15th of July H573 It is stated that be 
was apprenticed to a joiner, but at any rate his talent for drawing 
attracted the attention of Thomas Howard, earl of Arundel 
(some say William, 3rd earl of Pembroke), through whose help he 
went to study landscape-pamtmg in Italy His preference soon 
transferred itself to architecture, and, following Aiefly the style 
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of PaMadio, he acquired at Venice such a reputation that m 1604 
he was invited by Christian IV to Denmark, where he is said to 
have designed the two great royal palaces of Rosenborg and 
Fredenksborg In the foUowing year he accompanied Anne of 
Deninaik to the court of James I of England, wheie, besides 
being appointed architect to the queen and Prince Henry, he was 
employed in supplying the designs and decorations of the court 
masques After a second visit to Italy in 1612, Jones was ap- 
|H)inted surveyor-general of royal buildings by James I , and was 
engaged to prepare des gns for a new palace at Whitehall In 1620 
he was employed by the king to investigate the origin of Stone- 
henge, when he came to the absurd conclusion that it had been a 
Roman temple Shortly afterwards he was appointed one of 
the commissioners for the repair of St Paul’s, but the work was 
not begun till 1633 Under Charles I he enjoyed the same offices 
us under his predecessoi, and in the capacity of designer of the 
masques he came into collision with Ben Jonson, who frequently 
made him the butt of his satire After the Civil War Jones was 
forced to pay heavy fines as a courtier and malignant He died 
in poverty on the 5th of July 1651 

A hst of the principal Duildings designed by Jones is given in 
Dallaways edition of Walpole’s Anecdotes of Paintings and for an 
estimate of him as an architect see Fergusson's History of Modern 
Architecture The Architecture of PulladtOy m four books, by Inigo 
Jones, appealed m 1715, The Most Notable Antiquity of Great Britain^ 
called Stonehenge y restored by Imgo Jones, m 1O55 (ed with memoir, 
1725), the Designs of Intgo Jones, by W Kent, m 1/27, and The 
Designs of Inigo Jones, by J Ware, in 1757 bec also G II Birch, 
London Churches of the XVllih and XVIlIth Centuries (xSgOj, 
W ] Loftic, Inigo Jones and Wren, or the Rise and Decline of modem 
Architectwe in England (1893) 

JONES, JOHN (c 1800 1882), English art collector was born 
about 1800 m or near London He was apprenticed to a tail(»r, 
and about 1825 opened a shop of his own in the w^est end of 
London In 1850 he was able to retire from active management 
ivith a large fortune When quite a young man he had be^un to 
eolleet articles of vertu The rooms over his shop in which he 
at first lived were soon crowded, and even the bedrooms of his 
new house in Piccadilly were filled with art treasures His 
collection was valued at approximately £250,000 Jones died 
in London on the 7th of January 1882, leaving his pictures, 
furniture and objects of art to the South Kensington Museum 

A Catalogue of the Jones Bequest wa^ published by the Museum in 
1882, and a Handbook, with memoir, m 1883 

JONES, JOHN PAUL (1747-1792), American naval officer, 
wa^ born on the 6th ot July 1747, on the estate of Arbigland, in 
the parish of Kirkbean and the stewartry of Kirkcudbright, 
Scotland His father, John Paul, was gardener to Robert Craik, 
a member of parliament, and his mother, Joan Macduff, was the 
daughter of a Highlander Young John Paul, at the age of 
twelve, became shipmaster’s appi entice to a merchant of White- 
haven, named Younger At seventeen he shipped as second 
mate and m the next year as first mate m one of his master’s 
vessels, on being released from his indentures, he acquired an 
interest in a ship, and as first mate made two voyages between 
Jamaica and the Guinea coast, trading m slaves Becoming dis- 
satisfied with this kind of employment, he sold hrs share m the 
ship and embarked for Eng-land During the voyage both the 
captain and the mate died of fever, and John Paul took command 
and brought the ship safely to port The owners gave him and 
the crew 10 % of the cargo, after 176^, as captain of one of their 
merchantmen, John Paul made several voyages to America, 
but for unknown reasons he suddenly gave up his command to 
hve in America in poverty and obsicurity until 1775 During 
this period he assumed the name of Jones, apparently out of 
regard for Willie Jones, a wealthy planter and prominent poktrcal 
leader of North Carolina, who had befriendea John Paul m his 
days of poverty 

When war broke out between England and her Amea-ican 
eolomea, John Paul Jones was commissfoned as a first heutenant 
by the Contmewtal Congress, on the 22nd of December 1775 In 
1776 he participated hi the unsuccessful attack on the island of 
New Providence, and as eommander first of the Ptovidence ** 


and then of the ** Alfred ” he cruised between Bermuda and 
Nova Scotia, inflicting much damage on British sbippmg and 
fisheries On the loth of October 1776 he was promoted captain 
On the ist of November 1777 be sailed in the sloop-of-war 
“ Ranger for France with despatches for the American com- 
missioners, announcing the surrender of Burgoyne and asking 
that Jones should be supplied with a swift frigate for harassing 
the coasts of England Failing to secure a frigate, Jones sailed 
from Brest in the “ Ranger ” on the loth of April 1778 A few 
days later he surprised the garrisons of the two forts commanding 
the harbour of Whitehaven, a port with which he was familiar 
from boyhood, spiked the guns and made an unsuccessful attempt 
to fire the shipping Four days thereafter he encountered the 
British sloop-of-war “ Drake,” a vessel slightly superior to his in 
fighting <apa<ity, and after an hour’s engagement the British 
ship struck her colours and was taken to Brest By this exploit 
Jones became a great hero in the eyes of the French, just begin- 
ning a war with Great Britain With the rank of commodore he 
was now put at the head of a ‘ quadron of fi\ e ships His flagship, 
the “ Duras,” a re-fitted East Indiaman, was re-named b> him 
the “ Bonhomme Ru hard,” as a compliment to Benjamin Frank- 
lin, whose Poor Richard'^ Almmtac was then popular in France 
On the 14th of August the five ships sailed from L’Onent, accom- 
panied by two French privateers Several of the French com- 
manders under Jone^ proved insubordinate, and the pnvateers 
and three of the mcn-of-war soon deserted him With the others 
however, he continued to take pi izcs, and i ven planned to attack 
the port of Leith, but was prevented by unfavourable wmas On 
the evening of the 23ra of September the three men-of-wnr 
sighted two British men-of-war, the “ Serapis ” and the “ Countess 
of Scarbrough,” off Flambirough Head The Alliance, 
commanded by Captain Landais, made off, leaving the “ Bon- 
homme Richard ” and the ” Pallas ” to engage the Englishmen 
Jones engaged the greatly superior “ Serapis,” and after a des- 
perate battle of three and a half houis compelled the English ship 
to surrender Ihe Countess of Scarbrough ” had meanwhile 
struck to the more formidable “ Pallas ” Jones transferred his 
men and supplies to the ” Serapis, ’ and the next day the ” Bon- 
homme Richard ” sank 

Dunng the following year Jones spent much of his time 
m Pans Louis XVi gave him a gold-hilted sword and 
the royal order of nulitary merit, and made him cheviher of 
France Early in 1781 Jones returned to Amenca to secure 
a new command Congress offered him the tomroand ot the 
“ AmerKA,’ a frigate then building, but the vessel was shortly 
afterwards given to France In November 1783 he was sent to 
Pans as agent for the pnzes captured in European waters under 
his own command, and although he gave much attention to 
social affairs and engaged in several private business enter- 
pnses, he was very successful m collecting the prize money 
Early m 1787 he returned to Amenca and received a gold 
medal from Congress m recognition of his services 

In 178S Jones entered the service of the empie&s Catherine of 
Russia, avowing his intention, however, to preserve the con- 
dition of an American citizen and officer ” Asa rear-admiral he 
took part in the naval ctimpaign in the Liman (an arm of the 
Black Sea, into which flow the Bug and Dnieper rivers) agamst 
the forks, but the jealous intrigues of Russian officefs caused 
him to be recalled to St Petersburg for the pretended purpose of 
bemg transferred to a command in the North Sea Here he was 
compelled to remain in idleness, while rival officers plotted 
against him and even maliciously assailed his private character 
In August 1789 he left St Petersburg a bitterly disappamted 
roan In May 1790 he amved in Paris, where he recaainjed m 
retirement dunng the rest of his life, although he made several 
efforts to re-enter the Russian service 

Undue exertiMii and exposure had wasted has strength before 
he reached the prime of fife, and after an illness, in winch he 
was attended by the queen’s physician, he died on the i8th of 
July 1792 His body was interred m the St LouiSr eemetcry 
for foreign Protestants, the funeral expenses being paid from 
the private purse erf Pierrot Francois Simmoneaia, the kiivg^ 
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commissary In the confusion dunng the following years the 
burial-place of Paul Jones was forgotten, but m June 1899 
General Horace Porter, American ambassador to France, 
began a systematic search for the body, and after excavations on 
the site of the old Protestant cemetery, now covered with houses, 
a leaden coftm was discovered, which contained the body in a 
remarkable state of preservation In July 1905 a fleet of 
American war-ships earned the body to Annapolis, where it 
now rests in one of the buildings of the naval academy 

Jones was a seaman of great bravery and technical ability, 
but over-jealous of his reputation and inclined to be querulous 
and boastful The charges by the English that he was a pirate 
were particularly galling to him Although of unprepossessing 
appearance, 5 ft 7 in in height and slightly round-shouldered, 
he was noted for his pleasant manners and was welcomed into 
the most brilliant courts of Europe 

Romance has played with the memory of Paul Jones to such an 
extent that few accounts of his lilc are correct Of the early bio 
graphics the best are Sherburne's (London, 1825), chiefly a collection 
of Jones’s correspondence, the J anette-Tuylov Collection (New York, 
1830), containing numerous extracts from his letters and lournals, 
and the life by A b MacKcnzie (2 vols , New York, 1846) In 
recent years a number of new biographies have appeared, including 
A C Buell's (2 vols , 1900), the trustwurlhintss oi vvhich has been 
discredited, and Hutchins llapgood s in the Riverside Biographical 
Senes (1901) The life by Cynis Townsend Brady in the “Great 
Commanders Scries (1900) is perhaps the best 

JONES, MICHAEL (d 1649), Bnfsh soldier Ills father was 
bishop of Killaloe in Ireland At the outbreak of the English 
Civil War he was studying law, but he soon took service in 
the army of the king in Ireland He was present with Ormonde’s 
army in many of the expeditions and combats of the devastating 
Irish War, but upon the condusion of the “ Irish Cessation ” 
(see Ormonde, James Butler, Duke of) he resolved to leave 
the king’s service for that of the parliament, in which he soon 
distinguished himself by his activity and skill In the Welsh 
War, and especially at the last great victory at Row ton Heath, 
Jones’s cavalry was always far superior to that of the Royalists, 
and in reward for his services he was made governor of Chester 
when that city fell into the hands of the parliament Soon 
afterwards Jones was sent again to the Irish War, in the capacity 
of commander-in-chief He began his work by reorganizing 
the army in the neighbourhood of Dublin, and for some time he 
earned on a desultory war of posts, necessarily more concerned 
for his supplies than for a victory But at Dungan Hill he 
obtained a complete success over the army of General Preston, 
and though the war was by no means ended, Jones was able to 
hold a large tract of country for the parliament But on the 
execution of Charles I , the war entered upon a new phase, and 
garrison after garrison fell to Ormonde’s Royalists Soon Jones 
was shut up in Dublin, and then followed a siege which was 
regarded both in England and Ireland with the most intense | 
interest On the 2nd of August 1649 Dublin garrison ' 
relieved itself by the brilliant action of Rathmines, m which ] 
the royal army was practically destroyed A fortnight later i 
Cromwell landed with heavy reinforcements from England 
Jones, his lieutenant-general, took the field, but on the 19th 
of December 1649 he died, worn out by the fatigues of the 
campaign 

JONES, OWEN (1741-1814), Welsh antiquary, was born 
on the 3rd of September 1741 at Llanvihangel Gl>n y Myvyr m 
Denbighshire In 1760 he entered the service of a London 
firm of furriers, to whose business he ultimately succeeded 
He had from boyhood studied Welsh literature, and later 
devoted time and money to its collection Assisted by Edward 
William of Glamorgan (lolo Morganwg) and Dr Owen Pughe, he 
published, at a cost of more than {1000, the well-known Myvyrtan 
Archatology of Wales (1801-1807), a collection of pieces dating 
from the 6th to the 14th century The manusenpts which he 
had brought together are deposited in the British Museum, 
the material not utilized in the Myvyrtan Archatology amounts 
to IDO volumes, containing 16,000 pages of verse and 15,^00 
pages of prose Jones was the founder of the Gwyneddigion 
Soaety (1772) m London for the encouragement of Welsh 


Studies and literature, and he began in 1805 a miscellany — the 
Greed — of which only one volume appeared An edition of 
the poems of Davydd ah Gwtlym was also issued at his expense 
He died on the 26th of December 1814 at his business premises in 
Upper Thames Street, London 

JONES, OWEN (1809-1874), British architect and art decora- 
tor, son of Owen Jones, a Welsh antiquary, was born m London 
After an apprenticeship of six years in an architect^ office, 
he travelled for foui years in Italy, Greece, Turkey, Egypt 
and Spain, making a special study of the Alhambra On his 
return to England in 1836 he busied himself in his professional 
work His forte was interior decoration, for which his formula 
was “ Form without coloui is like a body without a soul ” 
He was one of the superintendents of works for the Exhibi- 
tion of 1851 and was responsible for the general decoration of 
the Crystal Palace at Sydenham Along with Digby Wyatt, 
Jones collected the casts of works of art with which the 
palace was filled He died in London on the 19th of April 
1874 

Owen Jones was described in the B^nlder for 1874 as “ the most 
potent apostle of colour that architectural England has had in 
these days " His range of activity is to be traced in his works 
Plans, Flevattons and Details of the Alhambra (1835-1845), in which he 
was assisted by MM Goury and Gayangos, Dengns for Mosaic and 
1 esselaied Pavements (1842) , Polychromatic Ornament of Italy (1845) , 
An Attempt to Define the Principle<: which regulate the Lmployment of 
Colour in Decorative Arts (1852), Handbook to the Alhambra Court 
(1854), Crammar of Ornament (1856), a very important work, One 
Thousand and One Initial letters (1864), Seven Hundred and I wo 
Monograms (18O4), and Lxamples of Chinese Ornament (1867) 

JONES, RICHARD (1790-1855), English economist, was 
born at Tunbridge Wells The son of a solicitor, he was intended 
for the legal profession, and was educated at Cams College, 
Cambridge Owing to ill-health, he abandoned the idea of the 
law and took ordeis soon after leaving Cambridge For se\eral 
years he held curacies in Sussex and Kent In 1833 he was 
appointed pioiessor of political economy at King’s College, 
London, resigning this post in 1835 to succeed T R Malthus in 
the chair of political economy and history at the East India 
College at Haileybury He took an active part in the commuta- 
tion of tithes m 1836 and showed great ability as a tithe 
commissioner, an office which he filled till 1851 He was for some 
tune, also, a charitv (ommissioner He died at Haileybury, 
shortly after he had resigned his professorship, on the 26th of 
January 1855 In 1831 Jones published his Essay on the Distri- 
bution of Wealth and on the Sources of Taxation y his most important 
work In it he showed himself a thorough-going critic of the 
Ricardian system 

Jones's method is inductive, his conclusions are founded on a wide 
observaLon of contemporary facts, aided by the study of history 
The world he professed to study w'as not an imaginaiy world, m 
habited bv abstract “ economic men," but the real world with the 
different forms which the ownership and cultivation of land, and, in 
general, the conditions of production and distribution, assume at 
aiffercnt times and places His recognition of such diltcrent 
systems of life la communities occupy mg different stages in the 
progress of civilization led to his proposal of what he called a 

political economy of nations " This was a protest against the 
practice of taking the exceptional state of facts which exists, and 
is indeed only partially realized, in a small corner of our planet 
as representing the uniform typo of human societies, and ignoring 
the effects of the early history and special development of each 
community as influencing its economic phenomena Jones ts re 
markable for his freedom from exaggeration and one-sided statement , 
thus, whilst holding Malthus in, perhaps, undue esteem, he declines 
to accept the proposition that an mcrease of the means of subsistence 
is necessarily followed by an increase of population, and he main- 
tains what IS undoubtedly true, that with the grow th of population, 
m all well-governed and prosperous states, the command over food, 
msteaid of diminishing, increases 

A collected edition of Jones’s works, with a preface by Y Whcwell, 
was published in 1859 

JONES, THOMAS RUPERT (1819— ), English geologist 

and palaeontologist, was borii.m London on the ist of October 
1819 While at a private school at Ilminster, his attention was 
attracted to geology by the fossils that are so abundant in the 
Lias quarries In 1835 he was apprenticed to a surgeon at 
Taunton, and he completed his apprenticeship m 1842 at 
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Newbury in Berkshire He was then engaged m practice mainly 
in London, till in 1849 he was appointed assistant secretary 
to the Geological Society of London In 1862 he was made 
professor of geology at the Royal Military College, Sandhurst 
Having devoted his especial attention to fossil microzoa, he now 
became the highest authority in England on the Forammifera 
and Entomostraca He edited the 2nd edition of Mantell’s 
Medals of Creation (1854), the 3rd edition of MantelFs Geological 
Excursions round the Isle of PEtg/// (1854), and the 7th edition 
of Mantell’s Wonders of Geology (1857), he also edited the 2nd 
edition of Dixon^s Geology of Sussex (1878) He was elected 
F R S m 1872 and was awarded the Lyell medal by the Geologi- 
cal Society m 1890 For many years he was specially interested 
in the geology of South Africa 

His publications include A Monograph of the Entomostraca of the 
Cretaceous Formation of England (Palaeontograph boc , 1H49), 
A Monograph of the I ertiary Entomostraca of England (ibid 1857) , 
A Monograph of the Fossil Lstheriae (ibid 1862), A Monograph of 
the Forimimfera of the Crag (ibid i8bG, &c , with H B Brady) 
and numerous articles m the Annah and Magazine of Natural 
History, the Geological Magazine, the Proceedings of the Geologists' 
4 ssociation, and other journals 

JONES, WILLIAM (1726-1800), English divine, was born at 
Lowick, m Northamptonshire, on the 30th of July 1726 He was 
descended from an old Welsh family and one of his progenitors 
was Colonel John Jones, brother-in-law of Cromwell He was 
educated at Charterhouse School, and at University College, 
Oxford There a kindred taste for music, as well as a similarity 
in regard to other points of character, led to his close intimacy 
with George Horne 7; ), afterwards bishop of Norwich, 
whom he induced to study Hutchmsonian doctrines After 
obtaining his bachelor’s degree in 1749, Jones held various 
preferments In 1777 he obtained the perpetual curacy of 
Nayland, Suffolk, and on Horne’s appointment to Norwich 
became his chaplain, afterwards writing his life His vicarage 
became the centre of a High Church coterie, and Jones himself 
was a link between the non-jurors and the Oxford movement 
He could write intelligibly on abstruse topics He died on tne 
6th of January 1800 

In 1756 Jones publLshed his tractate On the Catholic Doctrine of the 
Innity, a statement of the doctrine from the Hutchmsonian point 
of view, with 1 succinct and able summary of biblical prooL Ihis 
was followed in 1762 by an Essay on the First Piinctples of Natural 
Philosophy, in which he maintained the theories of Hutchinson in 
opposition to those of Sir Isaac Newton, and in 1781 he dealt with 
the same subject in Physiological Disquisitions Jones was also the 
originator of the British Critic (May 1791) His collected works, 
with a life by William Stevens, appeared in 1801, m 12 vols , and 
were condensed into b vols m 1810 A lift of Jones, forming pt 5 
of the Biography of English Divines, was published in 1849 

JONES, SIR WILLIAM (1746-1794), British Orientalist and 
juiist, was bom in London on the 28th of September 1746 
He distinguished himself at Harrow, and during his last three 
years there applied himself to the study of Oriental languages, 
teaching himself the rudiments of Arabic, and reading Hebrew 
with tolerable ease In his vacations he improved his acquain- 
tance with French and Italian In 1764 Jones entered Uni- 
versity College, Oxford, where he continued to study Oriental 
literature, and perfected himself in Persian and Arabic by the aid 
of a Syrian Mirza, whom he had discovered and brought from 
London He added to his knowledge of Hebrew and made 
considerable pi ogress in Italian, Spanish and Portuguese 
He began the study of Chinese, and made himself master of 
the radical characters of that language During five years he 
partly supported himself bv acting as tutor to Lord Althorpe, 
afterwards the 2nd Earl Spencer, and m 1766 he obtained a 
fellowship Though but twenty-two years of age, he was already 
becoming famous as an Orientalist, and when Christian VII of 
Denmark visited England in 1768, bringing with him a life of 
Nadir Shah in Persian, Jones was requested to translate the 
MS into French The translation appeared m 1770, with an 
introduction containing a description of Asia and a short 
history of Persia This was followed in the same year by a Traite 
sur la poeste onentale, and by a French metrical translation of 
the odes of Hafiz In 1771 he published a Dissertation sur la 
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httirature ortentale, defending Oxford scholars against the 
criticisms made by Anquetil Du Perron in the introduction to his 
translation of the Zend-Avesta In the same year appeared his 
Grammar of the Persian Language In 1772 Jones published a 
volume of Poems y Chiefly Translations from Asiatick Languages, 
together with Two Essays on the Poetry of Eastern Nations and 
on the Arts commonly called fmitaftve, and in 1774 a treatise 
entitled Poeseos Asiaticae commentatonum hbri sex, which deh- 
i nitdy confirmed his authority as an Oriental scholar 

Finding that some more financially profitable occupation was 
necessary, Jones devoted himself with his customary energy 
to the study of the law, and was called to the bar at the Middle 
Temple in 1774 He studied not merely the technicalities, but 
the philosophy of law, and within two years had acquired so 
considerable a reputation that he was in 1776 appointed commis- 
sioner in bankruptcy Besides wTiting an Essay on the Law of 
Bailments y which enjoyed a high reputation both m England and 
America, Jones translated, m 1778, the speeches of Isaeus on the 
Athenian right of inheritance In 1780 he was a parliamentary 
candidate for the university of Oxford, but vMthdrew from 
the contest before the day of election, as he found he had no 
chance of success owing to his Liberal opinions, especially on 
the questions of the American War and of the slave trade 

In 178^ was published his translation of the seven ancient 
Arabic poems called Moallakdt In the same year he was ap- 
pointed judge of the supreme court of judicature at Calcutta, 
then “hort William,” and was knighted Shortly^ after his arrival 
in India he founded, in January 1784, the Bengal Asiatic Society, 
of which he remained president till his death Convinced as he 
was of the great importance of consulting the Hindu legal 
authorities in the original, he at om e began the study of Sanskrit 
and undertool , in 1788, the colossal task of compiling a digest 
of Hindu and Mahommedan law This he did not live to com- 
plete, but he published the admirable beginnings of it in his 
Institutes of Hindu Law, or the Ordinances of Manu{i’j ^4) y his 
Mohammedan T aw of Succession to Property of Intestates , and his 
Mohammedan Laiv of Inheritance (1792) In 1789 Jones had 
completed his translation of Kalidasa’s most famous drama, 
Sakuniald He also translated the collection of fables entitled 
the Hitopadesay the Gitagovinda, and considerable portions of the 
Vedas, besides editing the text of KahdSsa’s poem Ritusamhara 
He was a large contributor also to his society’s volumes of 
Astatic Researches 

His uni emitting literary labours, together with his heavy 
judicial work, tojd on his health after a ten years’ residence in 
Bengal, and he died at Calcutta on the 27th of April 1794 An 
extraordmaiy linguist, knowing thirteen languages well, and 
having a moderate acquaintance with twenty -eight others, his 
range of knowledge was enormous As a pioneer m Sanskrit 
learning and as founder of the Asiatic Society he rendered the 
language and literature of the ancient Hindus accessible to 
European scholars, and thus beiame the indirect cause of later 
achievements m the field of Sanskrit and comparative philology 
A monument to his memory was erected by the East India 
Company in St Paul’s, London, and a statue in Calcutta 

See the Memoir (1804) by Lortl leignmouth, published in the 
collected edition of Sii W Jones’s works 

J()NK5PING, a town of Sweden, capital of the district (Ian) of 
Jonkoping, 230 m S W of Stockholm by rail Pop (1900), 
23,143 It occupies a beautiful but somewhat unhealthy position 
between the southern end of Lake Vetter and two small lakes, 
Roksjo and Munksjo Two quarters of the town, Svenska Mad 
and Tyska Mad, recall the time when the site was a marsh (mad), 
and buildings were constructed on piles The residential 
suburbs among the hills, especially Dunkchallar, are attractive 
and healthier than the town The church of St Kristine 
(c 1650), the court-houses, town-hall, government buildings, and 
high school, are noteworthy The town is one of the leading in- 
dustrial centres in Sweden The match manufacture, for which 
it is principally famous, was founded by Johan Edvard Lund- 
strom m 1844 The well-known brand of sakerhets-tandstickor 
(safety-matches) was introduced later There are also textile 
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manufactures, paper-factories (on Munksjo), and mechanKal 
works There is a large fire-arms factory at Huskvama, 5 m E 
Water-power is supplied here by a fine senes of falls Ihe lull 
Tabcrg, 8 m S , is a mass of magnetic iron ore, nsing 410 ft above 
the surrounding country, 2950 ft, long and 1475 broad, but 
the percentage of iron is low as compared with the rich ores of 
other parts, and the deposit is little worked Jonkoping is the 
seat of one of the three courts of appeal in Sweden 

Jonkoping received the earliest extant Swedish cl\arter m 1284 
from Magnus 1 Ihe castle is mentioned in 1 263, when Waldemar 
Birgersson married the Danish prmcess Sophia Jonkoping was 
afterwards the scene of many events of moment in Scandinavian 
lustory — of parliaments in 1357, 1439, and 1599, of themeetmg 
of the Danish and Swedish plenipotentiaries in 1448, and of the 
death of Stca Sture, the elder, in 1503 In 1612 Gustavus 
Adolphus caused the inhabitants to destroy their town lest it 
sliould fall mto the hands of the Danes, but it was rebuilt soon 
after, and in 1620 received special privileges from the kmg At 
this period a textile mdustry was started here, the first of any 
importance in Sweden It was from the Dutch and Gernmn 
workmen, introduced at this time, that the quarter lyskaMad 
received its name On the loth of December 1809 the pleni- 
potentiaries of Sweden and Denmaik concluded peace m the 
town 

JONSON, BEN^ (i573*-^637), English dramatist, was born, 
probably in Westminster, in the beginning of the year 1573 (or 
possibly, if he reckoned by the unadopted modern calendar, 
i« 572, see Castelain^^ p 4, note 1) By the poet’s account his 
grandfather liad been a gentleman who “ came from ” Carlisle, 
and or^mally, the grandson thought, from Annandale His 
arms, “ three spindles or rhombi,” are the family device of the 
Jolinstones of Annandale, a fact which confirms his assertion of 
I 3 order descent Ben Jonson further related that he was born 
a month after tiie dtath of his father, who, after suffering in 
estate and person uruler Queen Mary, liad in the end “ turned 
minister ” Two years after the birth of her son the widow 
married again, she may be supposed to have loved him in a 
passionate way peculiar to herself, since on one occasion we 
find her revealing an almost ferocious detenoination to save his 
honour at the cost of both his hfc and her own jonsem’s 
stepfather was a master bricklayer, living in Hartshorn Lane, 
near Charing Cross, w ho provided his stepson with the founda- 
tions of a good education After attending a private school m 
St Martin’s Lane, the boy was sent to Westminster School at 
the expense, it is sud, of William Camden Jonson’s gratitude 
for an education to which m truth he owed an almost inestimable 
debt concentrated itself upon the “ most reverend head ” of 
his Ixmef actor, then second and afterwards head master of the 
famous school, and the firm Iriend of his pupil in later life 

After reaching the highest form at Westminster, Jonson is 
stated, but on unsatisfactory evidence, to have pioceeded to 
Cambridge — arcording to Fuller, to St John’s College (For 
reasons in support of the traditKm tliat he was a member of 
St John’s C ollegc, see J B Mullmger, the Ea%le, No xxv ) He 
says, however, himself that he stumed at neither university, but 
was put to a trade immediately on leaving school He soon had 
enough of the trade, which was no doubt his father’s bricklaying, 
for lienslowe in wnting to Edward Alley ne of his affair with 
Gabriel Spenser calls him bergemen [«c] Jonson, bricklayer 
Either before or after his marriage— more probably before, as 
Sir Francis Vere’s three English regiments were not removed 
from the Low ( ountries till 1592 — he spent some time m that 
country soldiering, much to his own subsequent satisfaction 
when the days of self-conscious retrospect arrived, but to no 
further purpose beyond tliat of seemg somethmg of the world 

Ben Jonson married not later than 1592 The registers of 
St Martin’s Church state that his eldest daughter Mana died in 
November 1593 when she was, Jonson tells us (epigram 22), 
only SIX months old His eldest son Benjamin died of the plague 

' His Christian name of Benjamin was usually abbreviate cl by 
himself and his contemporaries, and thus, m accordance with his 
famous epitaph, it will always continue to be abbreviated 


ten years later (Epigram 45) (A younger lienjamln died m 
1635) His wife Jonson cliaracteiized to Drummond as “a 
shrew, but honest ’ , and for a penod (undated) of five yeai's he 
preferred to live without her, enjoying the hospitality of Loid 
Aubigny (afterwards duke of L^nox) Long burnings of oil 
among lus books, and long spells of recreation at the tavern, 
such as Jonson loved, are not the most favoured accompaniments 
of family life* But Jonson w as no stranger to the tenderest of 
affections two at least of the several children whom his wife 
bore to him he commeniorated in touching little tributes of veise, 
nor m speaking of his lost eldest daughter did he forget “ her 
mother’s tears ” By the middle of 1597 we come across further 
documentary evidence of him at home in London m the shape 
of an entry in Philip Henslowe’s diary (July 28) of 3s 6d “re- 
ceived of Bcngcinenes Jolmsoncs share ” He was therefore by 
this time — when Shakespeai e, his senior by nearly nine years, w as 
already in prosperous circumstances and good esteem — at least 
a regular member of the acting profession, with a fixed engage- 
ment m the lord admiral’s company, then performing under 
Henslowe’s management at the Rose Perhaps he had pi eviously 
acted at the Curtain (a former house of the lord admiral’s men), 
and “ taken mad Jerommo’s part ” on a play -wagon m the high- 
way This latter appearance, if it ever took place, would, as was 
pointed out by Gifford, probably have been m Thomas Kyd’s 
Spanish 7 tagedy, suice in The P irst Part of Jeronimo Jonson would 
have had, most inappropriately, to dwell on the “ smallness ” of 
his “ bulk ” He was at a subsequent date (1601) employed 
by Henslowe to write up The Spanish Tragedy, and this fact 
may have given rise to Wood’s story of his performance as a 
stroller (see however, Fleay, The English Drama, n 29, ^o) 
Jonson’b additions, which wcie not the first changes made in 
the play, are usually supposed to be those pnnted with The 
Spanish Tragedy in the edition of 1602, Chailes Lamb’s doubts 
on the subject, which were shared by Coleridge , seem an instance 
of that subjective kind of criticism which it is unsafe to follow 
when the external evidence to the contrary is so strong 

According to Aubrev, whose statement must be taken for 
what It is vorth, “ Jonson w'ps never a good actor, but an ex- 
cellent instructor ” His pliysicjue was certainly not well adapted 
to the histnomr conditions of his— perhaps of any — day, but, 
in any case, it was not long before he found his place m the 
organism of his company In 1597, as we know from Henslowe, 
jonsem undertook to write a play for the lord admiral ’h men, 
and m the following year ne was mentioned by Mer^s m his 
Palladts Tamta as one of “ the best for tragedy,” without an^ 
reference to a connexion on his part with the other branch of the 
drama Whether this was a c nticism based on material evidenc e 
or an unconscious slip, Ben Jonson m the same year 1508 pro- 
duced one of the most famous of English comedies, Every Man in 
hi^ Htmiour, winch was first acted — probably in the earlier part 
of September — by the lord chamberlain’s company at the 
Curtain Shakespeare^ was one of the actors in Jonson’s comedy, 
and It us m the character of Old Kiwwell m this very play that, 
according to a bold but ingenious guess, he is represented in the 
half-length portrait of him m the folio of 1623, beneath whuh 
were printed Jonson’s lines concerning the picture Every Man 
in ht^ Htmour'wdih published in i6oi, tlie critical prologue first 
appears in the folio of 1616, and there are other divergences (sec 
tastelain, appendix A) After the Restoration the play w^as 
revived m 1751 by Garrick (who acted Kitely) with alterations, 
and long continued to be known on the stage It was followed 
in the same year by The Case is Altered, acted by the children of 
the queen s revels, whic h contains a satirical attack upon the 
pageant poet, Anthony Munday This comedy, which was not 
included m the folio editions, is one of intrigue rather than of 
character, it contains obvious reminiscences of Sbylo< k and his 
daughter The earlier of these two comedies was indisputably 
successful 

Before the year 1598 was ouT, however, Jonson found himself 
in pnson and in danger of the gallows In a duel, fought on the 
22nd of September m Hogsden Fields, lie had kiUed an actor of 
Henslowe’s company named Gabriel Spenser The quarrel with 
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Henslowe consequent on this event may account for the produc- 
tion of Every Man tn his Humour by tlie rival company In 
pnson Jonson was visited by a Roman Catholic priest, and the 
result (certainly strange, if Jonson’s parentage is considered) was 
his conversion to the Church of Rome, to which he adhered 
for twelve years Jonson was afterwards a diligent student of 
divinity, but, though his mind was religious, it is not probable 
that Its natural bias much inclined it to dwell upon creeds and 
their controversies He pleaded guilty to the charge brought 
against him, as the rolls of Middlesex sessions show, but, after 
a short imprisonment, he was released by benefit of clergy, 
forfeiting his “ goods and chatteK,” and being hrand(d on his left 
thumb The affair does not seem to have affected his reputation , 
in 1 599 he is found back again at work for Henslowe, receiving to- 
gether with Dekker, Chettle and “ another gentleman/’ earnest- 
money for a tragedy (undiscovered) called Robert 11 , King of 
Scots In the same year he brought out thiough the lord 
chamberlain’s company (possibly already at the G’obe, then 
newly built or buildmg) the elaborate comedy of Every Man out 
of hts Humour (quarto 1600, fol 1616) — a play subsequently pre- 
sented before Queen Elizabeth Ihe sunshine of court favour, 
rarely diffused during her reign in rays otherwise than figuratively 
golden, was not to bring any material comfort to the most 
learned of her dramatists, before there was laid upon her the 
inevitable hand of which his courtly epilogue liad besought death 
to forget the use Indeed, of his Cynthia's Reveii^y performed by 
the chapel children in 1600 and pnnted with the first title of The 
Fountain of Self-Love m 1601, though it was no doubt pnmanly 
designed as a comphment to the queen, the most marked result 
had been to offend two playwrights of note — Dekker, with 
whom he had formerly worked m company, and who hod a 
healthy if rough grip of his own , and Mars ton, who w'as perhaps 
less dangerous by his strength than by his versatility Accord- 
ing to Jonson, his quarrel with Marston had begun l)> the latter 
attacking his morals, and in the course of it they came to blows, 
and might have come to worse In Cynthia' Reveh, Dekker is 
generally held to be satirized as Hedon, and Maiston as Anaides 
(Fleay, however, thinks Anaides is Dekker, and Hedon Daniel), 
while the character of ( rites most assuredly has some features 
of Jonson himself Learning the uU'intion of the two writers 
whom he had satirized, or at all events of Dekkct, to wreak 
literary vengeance upon him, he anticipated them in The Poetaster 
(1601), again played by the children of the queen’s chapel at the 
Blackfnars and printed in 1602, Marston and Dekker me here 
ridiculed respectively as the aristocratic Cnspinus and the \ i Igar 
Demetrius The play was completed fifteen weeks alter its plot 
was first conceived It is not certain to what the proceedings 
against author and play before the lord chief ju^^tice, referred to 
in the dedication of the edition of 1616, had reference, or when 
they were instituted Fleay’s supposition that the “ purge,” 
said m the Reiurne from Parnassus (Pt TT act iv sc 111 ) to 
have Oeen admmistered by Shakespeare to Jonson in leturn for 
Horace’s “ pill to the poets ” in this piece, consisted of Irotlus 
and Cresstda is supremely ingenious, but uxnnot be examjied 
here As for Dekker, he retaliated on Th^ Poetaster by the 
Satiromastix, or The Untrussing of ihe Humorous Poet (1602) 
Some more last words were mdeed attempted on Jonson’s part, 
but in the A pologettc Dialogue added to The Poetaster in the edition 
of i6i6, though excluded from that of 1602, he says he intends to 
turn his attention to tragedy This intention he apparently 
rained out immediately, for in 1602 he received £10 from 
Henslowe for a play, entitled Richard Crookbacke, now lost — 
unfortunately so, for purposes of comparison m particular, even 
if it wa5 only, as Fleay conjectures, an alteration of Marlowe’s 
play ” According to a statement by Overbury, early in 1603, 
“ Ben Johnson, the poet, now lives upon one Townesend, ’ 
supposed to have been the poet and masque-writer Ayrdian 
Townshend, at one time steward to the ist earl of Salisbury, 
‘^and scomes the world.” To his other early patron, Lord 
Aubigny, Jonson dedicated the first of his two extant tragedies, 
Sejanus, prodoced by the fang’s servants at the Globe fate in 
1603, Shakespeare once more takmg a part m the performance 
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Either on its performance or on its appearing in print in 1605, 
Jonson was called before the privy council by the ^arl of North- 
ampton But It IS open to question whether this wa^ the occa- 
sion on which, according to Jonson’s statement to Drummond, 
Northampton “ accused him both of popery and treason ” (see 
Castelain, Appendix C) Though, for one reason or another, 
unsuccessful at first, tlie endurance of its reputation is attested 
by its performance, in a German version by an Englishman, 

I John Michael Girish, at the court of the grandson of James I at 
Heideilxirg 

When the reign of James I opened in I ngland and an adula- 
tory loyalty seemed mtent on showing tliat it had not exhausted 
itself at the feet of Gloriana, Jonson’s well-stored brain and readv 
pen had their share in devising and executing ingenious variations 
on the tlieme “ Welcome — since we cannot do without thee ’ ’ 
With extraordmary promptitude his genius, which, far from being 
“ ponderous ” in its operations, was singularly swift and flexible 
in adaptmg itself to the demands made upon it, met the new 
taste for masejues and entertainments — new of course in degree 
rather than m kind— introduced with the new reign and fostered 
by both the kmg and his consort The pageant which on the 
7th of May 1603 bade the king w'elcome to a capital dissolved in 
joy was partly of Jonson’s, partly of Dekker’s, devising, and he 
was able to deepen and diversify the impress’on by the com- 
position of masques presented to James 1 when entert lined at 
houses of the nobility The Satyr (160^) was produced on one of 
these occasions, Queen Anne s sojourn at Althorpe, tiie seat 
of Sir Robert Spencer, afterwards Lord Althorpe, who seems 
to have previously bestowed some patronage upon him The 
Penates followed on May-da> 1604 at the house of Sir William 
Cornwallis at Highgatc, and the queen herself with her ladies 
playtd his Masque of Blackness at Whitehall in 1605 He was 
soon oe( asionally emplov ed by the court itself — already in 1606 in 
conjunction with Inigo Jones, as responsible for the “ painting 
and carpentry ” — and thus speedily showed himself master m a 
speaes of composition for which, more than any othtr English 
poet before Milton, he secured an endunng place m tue national 
poetiC literature Personally, no doubt, he derived considerable 
material benefit from the new fashion — more especially if his 
statement to Drummond was an> thing like coricct, that out of 
his plays (which may be presumed to mean his original plays) he 
had never gamed a couple of hundred pounds 

Good humour seems to have come back with good fortune. 
Joint employment in TJu King's Entertainment {160 j[) Iiad re< on- 
cilcd him with Dekker, and with Marston also, who in 1604 
dedicated to lum his Malcontent j he was again on pleasant terms 
When, thercfoie, in 1604 Marston and Chapman (who, Jonson 
told Drummond, v\ os loved of him, and whom he had probably 
honoured as Virgil ” in The Poetaster, and who has, though on 
doubtful grounds, been supposed to have collaborated in the 
original produced the excellent comedy of Eastward II o, 

it appears to hav^e contained some contributions by Jonson At 
all events, when the authors were arrested on account of one or 
moie passages in ihe play which vveie deemed msuiUng to the 
Scuts, he “ voluntarily imprisoned himself ’ with them They 
were soon released, and a banquet at his expense, attended by 
Camden and Selden, terminated the incident If Jonson is to 
be believed, there had been a report that the prisoners were 
to hav^c their ears ind noses cut, and, with reference apparently 
to this peril, “ at the midst of the feast his old mother drank to 
him, and showed him a paper which she had intended (if the 
sentence had taken execution) to have mixed in th( prison among 
his dnnk, whi( h was full of lusty strung poison, .ind that she was 
no churl, she told him, she minded first to have diunk of it hei- 
self ” Strange to say, in 1605 Jonson and Chapman, though the 
former, as he averred, had so “ attempered ” his style as to have 
given no c^use to any good man of grief,” were again in prison 
on account of “ a play but they appear to have been once 
more speedily set free, in consequence of a very manly and 
dignified letter addressed by Jonson to the earl of Salisbury As 
to the relations between Chapman and Jonson, illustrated by 
newly discovered letters see Bertram Dobell m the Athenaeum 
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No 3831 (March 30, 1901), and the comments of Castelain He 
thinks that tlie play m question, in which both Chapman and 
Jonson took part, was Str Gyles Goosecappe, and that the last 
imprisonment of the two poets was shortly after the discovery 
of the Gunpowder Plot In the mysterious histoiy of the Gun- 
powder Plot Jonson certainly had some obscure part On the 
7th of November, very soon after the discovery of the conspiracy, 
the council appears to have sent for him and to have asked him, 
as a loyal Roman Catholic, to use his good offices m inducing 
the priests to do something required by the council — one hardlv 
likes to conjecture it to have been some tampering with the 
secrets of confession In an> case, the negotiations fell through, 
because the priests declined to come forth out of their hiding- 
places to be negotiated with — greatly to the wrath of Ben Jonson, 
vho declares in a letter to Lord Salisbury that “ they are all so 
enweaved in it that it will make 500 gentlemen less of the reli- 
gion within this week, if they carry their understanding about 
them ’’ Jonson himself, hovNCver, did not declare his separation 
from the Church of Rome for five years longer, however much 
it might have been to his advantage to do so 
His powers as a dramatist were at their height during the 
earlier half of the reign of James I , and by the year l6i 6 he had 
produced nearly all the plays which are worthy of his genius 
I hey include the tragedy of CaUltne (acted and printed i6ii), 
which achieved onlv a doubtful success, and the comedies of 
I olpone^ or the Fox (acted 1605 and printed in 1607 with a dedi- 
cation “ from my house in the Hlackfriars ”), Eptcoene^ or the 
Silent Woman (1609, entered in the Stationers’ Register 1610), 
the Alchemist {1610 y printed m 1610), Bartholomew Fair and The 
Devil IS an Ass (acted respectively in 1614 and 1616) During 
the same penod he produced several masques, usually in con- 
nexion with Inigo Jones, with whom, however, he seems to have 
quarrelled already m this reign, thougn it is very doubtful 
whether the architect is really intended to be ridiculed in 
Bartholomew Fair under the character of Lanthorn Leatherhead 
Littlewit, according to Fleay, is Daniel Among the most 
attractive of his masejues may be mentioned the Masque of Black- 
ness (1606), the Masque of Beauty (1608), and the Masque of 
Queens (1609), described by Swinburne as “ the most splendid 
of all masques ” and as “ one of the typically splendid monu- 
ments or trophies of English literature” In 1616 a modest 
pension of loo marks a year was conferred upon him, and possi- 
bl> this sign of royal favour may have cnc ouraged him to the 
publication of the first volume of the foho collected edition of 
his works (1616), though there are indications that he had con- 
templated Its production, an exceptional task for a playwright 
of his times to take in hand, as early as 1612 

He had other patrons more bountiful than the Crown, and for 
a brief space of time (in 1613) had travelled to France as governor 
(without apparently much moral authority) to the eldest son of 
Sir Walter Raleigh, then a state prisoner in the Tower, for whose 
society Jonson may have gained a liking at the Mermaid Tavern 
in Cheapside, but for whose personal c haracter he, like so many 
of his contemporaries, seems to have had but small esteem By 
the year 1616 Jonson seems to have made up his mind to cease 
writing for the stage, where neither his success nor his profits had 
equalled his merits and expectations He continued to produce 
masc^ues and entertainments when called upon, but he was 
attracted by many other literary pursuits, and had already 
accomplished enough to furnish plentiful materials for retro- 
spective discourse over pipe or cup He was already entitled to 
lord it at the Mermaid, where his quick antagonist in earlier 
wit-combats (if Fuller’s famous description be authentic) no 
longer appeared even on a visit from his comfortable retreat at 
Stratford That on the other hand Ben carried his wicked town 
habits into Warwickshire, and there, together with Drayton, 
made Shakespeare drink so hard with them as to bring upon him- 
self the fatal fever which ended his days, is a scandal with which 
we may fairly refuse to load Jonson’s memory That he had a 
share in the preparing for the press of the first folio of Shake- 
speare, or m the composition of its preface, is of course a mere 
conjecture 


It was in the year 1618 that, like Dr Samuel Johnson a century 
and a half afterwards, Ben resolved to have a real holiday for 
once, and about midsummer started for his ancestral country, 
Scotland He had (very heroicallv for a man of his habits) 
determined to make the journey on foot, and he was speedily 
followed by John Taylor, the water-poet, who still further handi- 
capped himself by the condition that he would accomplish the 
pilgnmage without a penny in his pocket Jonson, who put 
money in his good friend’s purse when he came up with him at 
Leith, spent more than a year and a half in the hospitable Low- 
lands, oeing solemnlv elected a burgess of Edinburgh, and on 
another occasion entertained at a public banquet there But 
the best-remembered hospitality which he enjoyed was that of 
the learned Scottish poet, William Drummond of Hawthornden, 
to which we owe the so-called Conversations In these famous 
jottings, the work of no extenuating hand, Jonson lives for 
us to this day, delivering his censures, terse as they are, in an 
expansive mood whether of praise or of blame ^ nor is he at all 
generously described in the postscript added by his fatigued and 
at times irritated host as “ a great lover and praiser of himself, 
a contemner and scorner of others ” A poetical account of this 
journey, “ with all the adventures,” was burnt with Jonson’s 
library 

After his return to England Jonson appears to have resumed 
his former course of life Among his noble patrons and patron- 
esses were the countess of Rutland (Sidney’s daughter) and 
her cousin Lady Wroth, and m 1619 his visits to the country 
seats of the nobility were varied by a sojourn at Oxford with 
Richard Corbet, the poet, at Christ (Church, on which occasion he 
took up the master’s degree granted to him by the university , 
whether he actually proceeded to the same degree granted to him 
at Cambridge seems unknown He confessed about this time 
that he was or seemed growing “ restive,” i e lazy, though it 
was not long before he returned to the occasional composition of 
masques The extremely spirited Gipsies Metamorphosed (1621) 
was thrice presented before the king, who was so pleased with it 
as to grant to the poet the reversion of the office of master of the 
revels, besides proposing to confer upon him the honour of knight- 
hood This honour Jonson (hardly m deference to the memory 
of Sir Petronel Flash) declined , but there was no reason why he 
should not gratefully accept the increase of his pension in the 
same year (1621) to £200 — a temporary increase only, inasmuch 
as it still stood at 100 marks when afterwards augmented by 
Charles I 

Theclose of King James I ’sreignfound the foremost of its poets 
in anything but a prosperous condition It would be unjust 
to hold the Sun, the Dog, the Triple Tun, or the Old Devil with 
Its Apollo club-room, where Ben’s supremacy must by this time 
have become established, responsible for this result, taverns 
were the clubs of that day, and a man of letters is not considered 
lost in our own because he haunts a smoking-room m Pall Mall 
Disease had weakened the poet’s strength, and the burning of his 
library, as his Execration upon Vulcan sufficiently shows, must 
have been no mere transitory trouble to a poor poet and scholar 
Moreover he cannot but have felt, from the time of the accession 
of Charles I early in 1625 onwards, that the royal patronage would 
no longer be due m part to anything like intellectual sympathy 
He thus thought it best to recur to the surer way of writing for 
the stage, and in 1625 produced, with no faint heart, but with 
a very clear anticipation of the comments which would be made 
upon the reappearance of the huge, overgrown play-maker,” 
The Staple of News, a comedy excellent in some respects, but little 
calculated to become popular It was not printed till 1631 
Jonson, whose habit of body was not more conducive than were 
his ways of life to a healthy old age, had a paralytic stroke in 
1626, and a second in 1628 In the latter year, on the death of 
Middleton, the appointment of city chronologer, with a salary 
of 100 nobles a year, was bestowed upon him He appears to 
have considered the duties of**this office as purely ornamental, 
but m 1631 his salary was suspended until he should have pre- 
sented some fruits of his labours in his place, or — ^as he more 
succinctly phrased it — “ yesterday the barbarous court of 
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aldermen have withdrawn their chandlerly pension for verjuire 
and mustard, £33, 6s 8d After being in 1628 arrested by mistake 
on the utterly false charge of having written certain verses m 
approval of the assassination of Buckingham, he was soon allowed 
to return to Westminster, where it would appear from a letter of 
his “ son and contiguous neighbour,” James Howell, he was living 
in 1629, and about this time narrowly escaped another conflagra- 
tion In the same year (1629) he once more essayed the stage 
with the comedy of The New Inn, which was actually, and on its 
own merits not unjustly, damned on the first performance It 
was printed in 1631, “ as it was never acted but most negligently 
played ”, and Jonson defended himself against his critics in his 
spirited Ode to Himself The epilogue to The New Inn having 
dwelt not without dignity upon the neglect which the poet had 
experienced at the hands of “ king and queen,” King Charles 
immediately sent the unlucky author a gift of £100, and m 
response to a further appeal increased his standing salary to 
the same sum, with the addition of an annual tierce of canary 
— the poet-laureate’s customary royal gift, though this designa- 
tion of an office, of winch Jonson discharged some of what became 
the ordinauy functions, is not mentioned in the warrant dated 
the 26th of March 1630 In 1634, by the king’s desire, Jonson’s 
salary as chronologer to the city was again paid To his later 
years belong the comedies, T he Magnetic Lady {16 ^2) md The Tale 
of a Tub (1633), both printed in 1640, and some masques, none of 
which met with great success The patronage of liberal-minded 
men, such as the earl, afterwards duke, of Newcastle — by whom 
he must have been commissioned to write his last two masques 
Lcrue^s Welcome at Welbeck (1633) and Love's Welcome at Bolsover 
(1634) — and Viscount Falkland, was not wanting, and his was 
hardly an instance in which the fickleness of time and taste could 
have allowed a literary veteran to end his career in neglect- He 
was the acknowledged chief of the English world of letters, both at 
the festive meetings where he ruled the roast among the younger 
authors whose pride it was to be “ sealed of the tribe of Ben,’' and 
by the avowal of grave writers, old or young, not one of whom 
would have ventured to dispute his titular pre-eminence Nor 
was he to the last unconscious of the claims upon him which his 
position brought with it When, nearly two years after he had 
lost his surviving son, death came upon the sick old man on the 
6th of August 1637, he left behind him an unfinished work of 
great beauty, the pastoral drama of The Sad Shepherd (printed in 
1641) For forty years, he said in the prologue, he had feasted 
the public, at first he could scarce hit its taste, but patience had 
at last enabled it to identify itself with the working of his pen 
We are so accustomed to think of Ben Jonson presiding, 
attentive to his own applause, over a circle of younger followers 
and admirers that we are apt to forget the hard struggle which 
he had passed through before gaming the crown now universally 
acknowledged to be his Howell records, in the year before Ben’s 
death, that a solemn supper at the poet’s own house, where the 
host had almost spoiled the relish of the feast by vilifying others 
and magnifying himself, “ T Ca ” (Thomas Carew) buzzed in the 
writer’s ear “ that, though Ben had barrelled up a great deal of 
knowledge,yet it seemed he had not read the which, among 
other precepts of morality, forbid self-commendation ” Self- 
reliance IS but too frequently coupled with self-consciousness, and 
for good and for evil self-confidence was no doubt the most pro- I 
minent feature m the character of Ben Jonson Hence the com - 1 
bativeness which involved him in so many quarrels in his earlier 1 
days, and which jarred so harshly upon the less militant and in 
some respects more pedantic nature of Drummond But his 
quarrels do not appear to have entered deeply mto his soul, or 
indeed usually to have lasted long ^ He was too exuberant in his 
vituperations to be bitter, and too outspoken to be malicious 
He loved of all things to be called “ honest,” and there is every 
reason to suppose that he deserved the epithet The old super- 
1 W^th Inigo Jones, however, in quarrelling with whom, as Howell 
leminds Jonson, the poet was virtually quarreUing with his bread 
and butter, he seems to have found it impossible to live permanently 
at peace, his satirical Expostulation against the architect was pub- 
lished as late as 163') Chapman s sabre against his old associate, 
perhaps due to this quarrel, was left unfinished and unpublished 
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stition that Jonson was filled with malignant envy of the greatest 
of his fellow-dramatibts, and lost no opportunity of giving 
expression to it, hardly needs notice. Those who consider that 
Shakespeare was beyond cntuism may find blasphemy m the 
saying of Jonson thac Shakespeare “ wanted art ” Occasional 
jesting allusions to particular plays of Shakespeare may be found 
in Jonson, among which should hardly be included the sneer at 
“ mouldy ” Pericles in his Ode to Himself But these amount to 
nothmg collectively, and to very little individually, and against 
j them have to be set, not only the many pleasant traditions con- 
I cernmg the long intimacy between the pair, but also the lines, 
prefixed to the first Shakespeare folio, as noble as they are 
judicious, dedicated by the survivor to “ the star of poets,” and 
the adaptation, clearly sympathetic notwithstanding all its buts, 
de Shakespeare nostrat in the Discoveries But if Gifford had 
rendered no other service to Jonson’s fame he must be allowed to 
have once for all vindicated it from the cruellest aspersion 
which has ever been cast upon it That in general Ben Jonson 
was a man of stiong likes and dislikes, and was wont to manifest 
the latter as vehemently as the former, it would be idle to deny 
He was at least impartial in his censures, dealing them out freely 
to Puritan poets like Wither and (supposing him not to have 
exaggerated his free-spokenness) to princes of his C hurch like 
Cardinal du Perron And, if sensitive to attack, he seems to 
have been impervious to flattery — to judge from the candour 
with which he condemned the foibles even of so enthusiastic an 
admirer as Beaumont The personage that he disliked the most, 
and openly abused m the roundest terms, was unfortunately one 
with many heads and a tongue to hiss in each — no other than 
that “ general public ” which it was the fundamental mistake of 
his life to fancy he could rail into approbation ” before he had 
effectively secured its goodwill And upon the whole it ma> be 
said that the admiration of the few, rather than the fav our of the 
many, has kept green the fame of the most independent among 
all the masters of an art which, in more senses than one, must 
please to live 

Jonson’s learning and industry, which were alike exceptional, 
by no means exhausted themselves in furnishing and elaborating 
the materials of his dramatic works His enemies sneered at him 
as a translator — ^a title which the preceding generation was 
inclined to esteem the most honourable in literature But his 
classical scholarship shows itself in other directions besides his 
translations from the Latin poets (the Ars poetica in pai ticular), m 
addition to which he appears to have written a v ersion of Barclay’s 
Arsenis, it was likewise the basis of his English Grammar, of 
which nothing but the rough diaft remains (the MS it*>elf having 
penshed in the file in his library), and in connexion with the sub- 
ject of which he appears to have pursued other linguistic studies 
(Howell m 1629 was trying to procure him a Welsh grammar) 
And its effects are very visible m some of the most pleasing of 
his non-diamatic poems, which often display that combination 
of polish and simplicity hardly to be reached — or even to be 
appreciated — without some measure of classical training 

Exclusively of the few lyrics in Jonson’s dramas (which, with 
the exception of the stately choruses m Catiline, charm, and 
perhaps may surprise, by their lightness of touch), his non- 
dramatic works are comprised in the following collections The 
book of Epigrams (published in the first folio of i6i6) contained, 
in the poet’s own words, the “ ripest of his studies ” His notion 
of an epigram was the ancient, not the restricted modern one- 
still less that of the critic (R C , the author of The Times' Whistle) 
in whose language, according to Jonson, “ witty ” was “ obscene ” 
On the whole, these epigrams excel more in encomiastic than in 
satiric touches, while the pathos of one or two epitaphs in the 
collection is of the truest kind In the lyrics and epistles con- 
tamed m the Forest (also in the first folio), Jonson shows greater 
variety in the poetic styles adopted by him, but the subject of 
love, which Dr> den considered conspicuous by its absence in the 
author’s dramas, is similarly eschewed here The Underwoods 
(not published collectively till the second and surreptitious folio) 
are a miscellaneous senes, comprising, together with a few 
religious and a few amatory poems, a large number of epigrams. 
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qntaphs, elegies and **odes/’ including both the tributes to 
I^akespearfe and several to royal and other patrons and friends, 
besides the Execfatton upon Vulcan j and the characteristic ode 
addressed by the poet to himself To these pieces in verse should 
be added the Discoveries — Timber, or Discoveries made upon Men 
and Matters f avowedly a commonplace boolc of aphorisms noted 
by the poet in his daily readings — thoughts adopted and adapted 
in more tranquil and perhaps more sober moods than those which 
gave rise to the outpourings of the Conversations at HnwtJwrnden 
As to the critical value of these Cotwer sat tons it is far from being 
only negative; he knew how to admire as well as how to disdain 
For these thoughts, though abounding with biographical as well 
as general interest, Jonson was almost entirely indebted to 
ancient wnters, or (as has been shown by Professor Spingarn and 
by Percy Simpson) indebted to the humanists of the Renaissance 
(see Modern Language RevteWj 11 3, April 1907) 

The extant dramatic works of Ben Jonson fall into three or, 
if his fragmentary pastoral drama be considered to stand by 
Itself, into four distinct divisions Tlic tragedies are only two in 
number — Sejanus hts Fall and Catiline his C onsptracy ^ Of these 
the earlier, as is worth notmg, was produced at ^akespeare’s 
theatre, m all probability before the first of Shakespeare’s Roman 
dramas, and still contains a considerable admixture of rhyme in 
the dialogue Though perhaps less carefully elaborated in diction 
than Its successor, Sqanus is at least equally impressive as a 
highly wrought dramatic treatment of a complex historic theme 
rhecharacter ofTiberms adds an element of curious psychological 
interest on which speculation has never quite exhausted itself 
and which, m Jonson ’s day at least, was wanting to the fi^ires 
of Catihne and his associates But in both plays the action is 
powerfully conducted, and the care bestowed by the dramatist 
upon the great variety of characters introduced cannot, os in 
some of his comedies, be said to distract the interest of the reader 
Both these tragedies are noble works, though the relative popu- 
larity of the subject (for conspiracies are m the long run more 
interesting than camarillas) has perhaps secured the preference 
to Catiline Vet this play and its predecessor were alike too 
manifestly intended by their author to court the goodwill of 
what he calls the ** extraordinary ” reader It is diffiailt to 
imagme that (with the aid of judicious shortenings) either could 
altc^ther miss its effect on the stage, but, while Shakespeare 
causes us to forget, Jonson seems to wish us to remember, his 
authonties The half is often greater than the w hole , and J onson, 
like all dramatists and, it might be added, all novelists in similai 
cases, has had to pay the penalty incurred by too obvious a 
desire to underline the learning of the author 

Perversity — or would-be originality — alone could declare 
Jonson *s tragedy preferable to his comedy F ven if the revolution 
which he created in the comic branch of the drama had been mis- 
taken m its principles or unsatisfactory m its results, it would be 
dear that the strength of his dramatic genius lay in the power of 
depicting a great variety of characters, and that m comedy alone 
he succeeded in finding a wide field for the exernse of this power 
There may have been no very original or very profound discovery 
m the idea which he illustrated in Every Man m hts Humour, and, 
cis It were, technically elaborated in Every Man out of hts Humour 
—that in many men one quality is observable which so possesses 
them as to draw the whole of their individualities one way, and 
that this phenomenon ” may be truly said to be a humour ” 
The idea of the master quality or tendency was, as has been \/ell 
observed, a very considerable one for dramatist or novelist Nor 
did Jonson (happily) attempt to work out this idea with any 
excessive scientific consistency as a comic dramatist But, by 
refusing to apply the term humour ” (^ ?» ) to a mere peculiarity 
or affectation of manners, and restncting its use to odual or 
implied differences or distinctions of character, he broadened the 
whole basis of English comedy after his fashion as Mohdre at a 

^ Of The Tall of Morttmer Jonson left only a few lines behind him , 
but, as he also left the irgument of the play, factious ii^enuity 
contrived to furbish up the relic into a libel againxt Queen <Mohno 
and Sir Robert Walpole m 1731, and to revive the contrivance by 
way of an insult to the princess dowager of Wales and Lord Bute in 
1702 


later date, keeping in closer touch with the common expeneixje 
of human hfe, with a lighter hand broadened the basis of French 
and of modern Western comedy at large It does not of course 
follow that Jenson’s disciples, the Brorres and the Cartwrights, 
always adequately reproduced the master’s conception of 

humorous ” comedy Jonson’s wide and various readmg 
helped him to diversify the application of his theory, while perhaps 
at times it led him into too remote illustrations of it Still, 
Captain Bobadil and Captam lucca, Maalente and Fungoso, 
Vblpone and Mosra, and a goodly number of other characters im- 
press themselves permanently upon the memory of those whose 
attention they have os a matter of course commanded It is a 
very futile cnticism to condemn Jonson’s characters as a mere 
senes of types of general ideas , on the other hand, it is a veiy 
sound cnticism to object, with Barry Cornwall, to the ‘ multi- 
tude of characters who throw no light upon the story, and lend 
I no interest to it, occupying space that had better have been 
bestowed upon the principal agents of the plot ” 

In the construction of plots, as m most other respects, Jonson’s 
at once conscientious and vigorous mind led him in the Section 
of originality, he depended to a far less degree than the greater 
part of his contemporaries (Shakespeare with the rest) upon 
borrowed plots But either his inventive character was 
occasionally at fault in this respect, or his devotion to his 
characters often diverted his attention from a brisk conduct 
of his plot Barry Cornwall has directed attentaon to the 
essential likeness in the plot of two of Joason’s best comedies, 
Volpmie and The Alchemist, and another cntic, W Bodham 
I>onne, has dwelt on the difficulty which, m The Poetaster and 
elsewhere, Ben Jonson seems to experience m sustaming rhe 
promise of his actions The Poetaster is, however, a play sui 
generic, in which the real busineos can hardly be said to begin 
till the last act 

Dry den, when criticizing Ben Jonson’s comedies, thought fit, 
while allowing the old master humour and incontestable “ plea- 
santness,” to deny him wit and those ornaments thereof which 
Quintilian reckons up under the terms urbanai salsa, faceta and 
so forth Such wit as Dr> den has in view is the mere outward 
fashion or style of the day, the euphuism or ” sheerwit ” or cktc 
which IS the creed of the Fastidious Biisks and of theu astute 
purveyors at any given moment In this Ben Jonson was no 
doubt defective, but it would be an error to suppose him, as a 
comic dramatist, to have maintained towards the world around 
him the attatud#* of a philosopher, careless of mere transient 
externalisms. It is said that the scene of his Every Man in hts 
was originally laid near Florence, and his Volpone, which 
IS perhaps the darkest social picture ever drawn by him, plays at 
Venice Neithei locality was ill-chosen, but the real atmosphere 
of his comedies is that of the native surroundings amidst which 
they were produced, and Ben Jonson’s times live for us in his 
men and women, his country gulls and town gulls, his alchemists 
and exorcists, his “ skeldrnig ” captains and wnmmg Pun tans, 
and the whole ragamuflin rout of his Bartholomew Fair, the 
comedy par excellence of Elizabethan low life. After he had 
desenbed the pastimes, fashionable and unfashionable, of his 
age, its feeble superstitions and its flaunting naughtinesses, 
Its vapounng affectations and its lymg effronteries, with an 
odour as of “ divine tabacco ” pervading the whole, httle might 
seem to be left to desenbe for his sons ” and successors 
Enough, however, remained; only that his followers speedily 
again threw manners and “ humours ” into an undistmguishabk 
medley 

The gift which both m his art and m his life Jonson lacked 
was that of exercising the influence or creating the effects which 
he wished to exercise or create without the appearance of 
consciousness Concealment never crept over his efforts, and 
he scorned msirniation Instead of this, influenced no doubt 
by the example of the free rolations between author and pnbhf 
permitted by Attic comedy, he lesorted again and a^ain, from 
Every Man out 0} hts Humour to The Magnetu Lady, to inductions 
and commentatory intermezzos and appendices, which, though 
occasionally effective by the excellence of their execution, are 
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to be regretted as introducing into his dramas an exotic and 
often vexatious element A man of letters to the very coie, 
he never quite understood that there is and ought to be a wide 
difference of methods between the world of letters and the world 
of the theatre 

The richness and versatility of Jonson’s genius will never be 
fully appreciated by those who fail to acquaint themselves with 
what IS preserved to us of his “ masques ” and cognate enter* 
tamments He was conscious enough of his success in this 
direction — “ next himself/’ he said, “ only Fletcher and Chap- 
mtOi could write a masque ” He introduced, or at least estab- 
lished, the ingenious innovation of the anti-masqiie, which 
Sihlegel has described as a species of “ parody added by the 
poet to his device, and usually prefixed to the serious entry,” 
and which accordingly supplies a grotesque antidote to the often 
extravagantly imaginative mam conception Jonson’s learning, 
creative power and humorous ingenuity — combined, it should 
not be forgotten, with a genuine lyrical gift — all found abundant 
opportunities for displaying themselves in these productions 
Though a growth of foreign origin, the masque was by him 
tlvoroughly domesticated in the high places of English literature 
lie lived long enough to see the species produce its poetic 
masterpiece m Comus 

The Sad Shepherd ^ ot which Jonson left behind him three acts 
and a prologue, is distmgiaisheu among English pastoral dramas 
by Its freslmess ot tone, it breathes something of the spirit of 
the greenwood, and is not unnatural even in its supernatural 
element While this piece, with its charming love-scenes 
between Rohm Hood and Maid Marian, remains a fragment, 
anothe*- pastoral by Jonson, the May Lord (which F G Fleay 
and J A Symonds sought to identify with The Sad Shepherd, see, 
however, W W Greg in introduction to the Louvain reprint), 
has been lost, and a third, of which Loch Lomond was intended 
to be the scene, probably remained unwritten 

Though Ben Jonson never altogether recognized the truth of 
the maxim that the dramatic art lias properly speaking no 
didactic purpose, his long and laborious life wis not wasted 
upon a barren endeavour In tragedy he added two works of 
uncommon merit to our dramatic literature In comedy his 
aim was higher, his effort more sustained, and his success more 
solid than were those of any of his fellow^ In the subsidiary 
and hybrid species of the masque, he helped to open a new and 
attractive though undoubtedly devious path m the field of 
dramatic literature His intellectual endowments surpassed 
those of most of the great English dramatists in richness and 
breadth , and m energy of apphcation he probably left them all 
behind Inferior to more than one of his lellovz-dramatists in 
the power of imaginative sympathy, he was first among the 
Elizabethans m the power of observation, and there is point in 
Barrett Wendell’s paradox, that as a dramatist he was not 
really a poet but a pamter Yet it is less by these gifts, or even 
by his unexcelled capacity for hard work, than by the true nng 
of manlmcss th^t he will always remain distmguished among 
his peers 

Jonson was buried on the north side of the nave in West- 
minster Abbey, and the inscription, “ O Rare Ben Jonson,’' was 
cut in the slab over his grave In the beginning of the i8th 
century a portrait Bust was put up to his memory in the Poets’ 
Comer by Harley, carl of Oxford Of Honthorst’s portrait of 
Jonson at Knole Park there is a copy in the National Portrait 
Gallery, another was engraved by W Marshall for the 1640 
edition of his Poems 

Bibliography — -The date of the first folio volume of Jonson’s 
Works (of which title his novel but characteristic use in applying 
it to plays was at the time much richciiled) has already been men- 
tioned as 1616, the second, professedly published in lOjo, is de- 
scribed by Gifford as ” a wretched continuation of the first, printed 
from MSS surreptitiously oli tamed duniig his life, or ignorantly 
hurried through the press after his death, and bearing a variety of 
dates from 1631 to 1641 inclusive " The works were r^rmted m 
a single folio volume in 1692, in which The New /nnand The Case ts 
Altered were mchided for the first time, and again in 6 vols 8vo in 
1715 Peter Whalley s edition ui 7 vols , with a life, appeared m 17^6, 
but was supeiseded m i8i6 by William Gifford’s, in 9 vols (of which 


the first mcludes a biographical memoir, and the famous ess8\ on 
the ‘ Proofs of Ben jonson s Malignity, from the Commentators 
on Shakespeare ) A new edition of Gilford s was published m 
9 vols in 1875 by Colonel i Cunningham, as well as a cheap rcpnnt 
m 3 vols in 1870 Both contain the Lonversattofis with Drummond, 
which wore first printed in full b> David Xjung in the bihakr'^peare 
Society's Publications and tlic joneoims V}ylnus, a collection 

(un^raUclcd in number and variety of authors) or poetical tribute s, 
pu Wished alx)ut six months after Jonson s death by his friends and 
admirers There is also a single volume edition, w ith a very »eailabk 
memoir, by Barry Cornwall (1838) An edition of Ben Jonson 's 
works troin the original texts was recently undci taken by C H 
Horford and Percy bimpson A selection from his plays, edited for tht 
“ Mermaid ” senes in 1893-1895 by B Nicholson, with an mlroduction 
by C H Herford, tv as reissued in 1904 W W Bang in his Maten- 
alien eur Kunds des alien enghschen Dramas has lepnntcd from the 
folio of 1616 those of Jkn Jonson’s plays which are containril in it 
(L/>uvam, 1905-190^)) Every Man in his Humour and Ev^ry Man out 
of ms Humour liavc been edited for tlie same senes (16 and 17, 1905 
and 1907) by W W B mg and W W Greg Evd} Man tn his Humour 
has also been edited, with a brief biographical as well as spoeiaJ 
introduction, to which the present sketch owes some details, bj- 
H B Wheatley (1877) Some valuable editions of plays by Ben 
Jonson have been recently published by American scholars in the 
Yale Studies in English, edited by A b Cook — The Poetaster, crl 
H S Mallory (1905), 1 he AUhenust, ed C M Hathaway (1903) 
The Devil t$ an Ass, ed W b Johnson (1905) , The Staple of New'i 
ed De Winter (1905), Ihe New Inn, cd by G Brtmntr (1908) 
The Sad Shepherd (with Waldion s continuation) has been editeu b\ 
W W Greg for ling’s Materiahen zur hunde des alien enghschen 
Dramas (Louvain, 1905) 

The criticisms ot Ben Jonsoti are too numerous for cataloguing 
hero, among those bv eminent Englishmen should be specially men 
tioned John Dryden s, paiBciilarly tliosc lu Ins E^say on Dramatic 
Poesy (i0<>7-i 668, revised 1684), and m the preface to An Evening's 
Love, or the Mock A strologer ( i(>68) , and A C Swinburne s Study of Ben 
fonson (1889), in which, how'ever, the significance of the Discoveries 
is misappiehonded bee also P G Fleay, Biographical Chromcle of 
the English Drama {iHgi), \ 311 387, 11 1-18, ( II Herford, Bon 
Toason ’ (art in Diet Nat Btog , vol xxx , 1802), A W Ward, 
History of English Dramatic I iterature, 2nd ed (1899), n 296- 
407, and tor a fist of early impressions, W W Gieg, List of English 
Plays written before and printed before jjoo (Bibliographical 

Society, 1900), pp 55 58 and supplement 11-15 An important 
French woik on Ben Jonson, both biographical and cntical, md 
containing, besides n any translations of scones and passages, 
some valuable appendices, to more than one of which reiorcnce 
ha« been made above, is Maurice Castclain’s Ben Jonson, Thomme et 
I oeuvre (1907) Among licatises or essays on partieulir aspect*- 
of his literary work ma> be mentK)ncd Emil Ko^ppi I's Quell enstudien 
’’M den Dtamen Ben f on sons, Sec (189*;) , the same writer's ** Ben 
Jonsons Wirkung auf zeitgenossusehe Di imatiker," Ac , in Angh- 
ctsHsche Forschungen, 20 (1906), F h Schollmg s Den Jonson and 
the Classical School (189H), and as to his masques, A Socrgel, Du 
enghschen Maskenspiele (1882) and J Schmidt, Gbcr Ben J^onsons 
Maskcnspiele, m Herrig's drchiv, Ac , xxvii 51-91 See also 
H Reinsch, ” Ben Jonsons Poetik und ^eine Btziehungcn zu 
Horaz,” m Murchener Bentrage, 16 (1899) (AW W ) 

JOPLIN, d city of Jasper ( ounty, Missouri, U S A , on Joplin 
creclv about 140 m S (»f Kansas City Pop (1890), 9943, 
(1900), 26,023, whom 893 were foreign-born and 773 were 
negroes, (1910, census), 32,073 It is served by the Missoun 
Pacific, the St Louis k San Francisco, the Missouri Kansas 
& Texas, and the Kansas City Southern railways, and h\ 
interurban electnc lines The aty has a fine court-house, a 
United States government building, a Carnegie library and a 
large auditorium Joplin is the trade centre of a nch agncul- 
tural and fruit-growing distnct, but its growth has been chiefly 
due to Its situation in one of the most productive zme and lead 
regions m the country, for which it is the commercial centre 
In 1906 the value of zinc-ore shipments from this Missouri- 
Kansas (or Jophn) district was $12,074,103, and of shipments 
of lead ore, $3,048,^58 The value of Joplin’s factory product 
m 1905 was $3,006,203, an inrre>ase of 29 3 % since 1900 
Natural gas, piped from the Kansas fields, is used for light and 
power, and electncity for commercial lighting and power is 
denved from plants on Spnng River, near Vark, Kansas, and on 
Shoal creek The municipality owns its electric-hghting plant , 
the water-works are under private ownership The first settle- 
ment in the neighbourhood was made in 1838 Tn 1871 Joplin 
was laid out and imorporated as a town, m 1872 it and a nval 
town on the other side of Jophn creek were united under the 
name Union City, m 1873 Union City was chartered as a city 
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under the name Jophn« and m 1888 Joplin was chartered as a 
city of the third class I he city denves its name from the 
creek, which was named m honour of the Rev Hams G Joplin 
{c 1810-1847), a native of Tennessee 

JOPPA, less correctly Jaffa (Arab Ydfd), a seaport on the 
coast of Palestine It is of great antiquity, being mentioned 
in the tribute lists of Tethmosis (Thothmes) III , but as it never 
was in the territory of the pre-exihe Israelites it was to them a 
plate of no importance Its ascription to the tribe of Dan 
(Josh XIX 46) lb purely theoretical According to the authors 
of Chronicles (2 Chron 11 16), Ezra (111 7) and Jonah (1 3) it 
was a seaport for importation of the Lebanon timber floated 
down the coasts or for ships plying even to distant Tarshish 
About 148 B c It was captured from the Syrians by Jonathan 
Maccabaeus (i Macc x 75) and later it was retaken and garri- 
soned by Simon his brother (xii 33, xiii ii) It was restored 
to the Syrians by Pompey (Jos , Ant xiv 4, 4) but again given 
back to the Jews (ib xiv ro, 6) with an exemption from tax 
St Peter for a while lodged at Joppa, where he restored the 
benevolent widow Tabitha to life, and had the vision which 
taught him the universality of the plan of Christianity 

According to Strabo (xvi 11 ), who makes the strange 
mistake of saying that Jerusalem is visible from Joppa, the 
place was a resort of pirates It was destroyed by Vespasian 
in the Jewish War (68) Tradition connects the story of 
Andromeda and the sea-monster with the sea-coast of Joppa, 
and m early times her chains were shown as well as the skeleton 
of the monster itself (Jos , Wars, 111 9, 3) The site seems to 
have been shown even to some medieval pilgrims, and curious 
traces of it have been detected in modern Moslem legends 

In the 5th and nth centuries we hear from time to time of 
bishops of Joppa, under the metropolitan of Jerusalem In 
1126 the district was captured by the knights of St John, but 
lost to Saladin in 1187 Riihard Caur de Lion retook it in 
1191, but it was finally retaken by Malck el *Adil in 1196 It 
languished for a time, in the i6th century it was an almost 
unmhabitcd rum, but towards the end of the 17th century it 
began anew to develop as a seaport In 1799 stormed 

by Napoleon, the fortifications w'cre repaired and strengthened 
by the Bruish 

The modem town of Joppa deiives its importance, first, as a 
seaport for Jerusalem and the whole of southern Palestine, and 
secondly as a centre of the fruit-growing industry During the 
latter part of the 19th century it greatly increased m size The 
old city walls have been entirely removed Its population is 
about 35,000 (Moslems 23,000, Christians 5000, Jews 7000, with 
the Christians arc included the “ Templars,” a semi-religious, 
semi-agncultural German colony of about 320 souls) The town, 
w^hich nses over a rounded hillock on the coast, about 100 ft 
high, has a very picturesque appearance from the sea The 
harbour (so-called) is one of the woi st existing, being simply a 
natural breakwater formed by a ledge of reefs, safe enough for 
small Oriental craft, but very dangerous for large vessels, which 
( an only make use of the seaport in calm weather, these never 
come nearer than about a mile from the shore A railway and 
a bad carnage-road connect Joppa with Jerusalem The water 
of the town is derived from wells, many of which have a 
brackish taste The export trade of the town consists of soap 
of olive oil, sesame, barley, water melons, wine and especially 
oranges (commonly known as Jaffa oranges), grown in the 
famous and ever-increasing gardens that lie north and east of 
the town The chief imports are timber, cotton and other 
textile goods, tiles, iron, rice, coffee, sugar and petroleum The 
value of the exports in 1900 was estimated at £264,950, the 
imports £382,405 Over 10,000 pilgrims, chiefly Russians, and 
some three or four thousand tourists land annually at Joppa 
The town is the seat of a kaimakam or lieutenant-governor, 
subordinate to the governor of Jerusalem, and contams vice- 
consulates of Great Bntain, France, Germany, Amenca and 
other powers There are Latin, Greek, Armenian and Coptic 
monastenes, and hospitals and schools under Bntish, French 
and German auspices " (R A S M ) 


JORDAENS, JACOB (1593-1678), Flemish painter, was born 
and died at Antwerp He studied, like Rubens, under Adam 
van Noort, and his marriage with his master's daughter in 1616, 
the year after his admission to the gild of painters, prevented 
him from visiting Rome He was forced to content himself 
with studying such examples of the Italian masters as he found 
at home, but a far more potent influence was exerted upon hit. 
style by Rubens, who employed him sometimes to repioduce 
small sketches m large Jordaens is second to Rubens alone 
in their special department of the Flemish school In both 
there is the same warmth of colour, truth to nature, mastery of 
chiaroscuro and energy of expression, but Jordaens is wanting 
in dignity of conception, and is inferior in choice of forms, m 
the character of his heads, and in correctness of drawing Not 
seldom he sins against good taste, and in some of his humoroub 
pieces the coarseness is only atoned for by the animation Of 
these last he seems in some cases to have painted several replicas 
He employed his pencil also in biblical, mythological, historical 
and allegorical subjects, and is well-known as a portrait painter 
He also etched some plates 

See the claboiate work on the painter, by Max Rooses (1908) 

JORDAN, CAMILLE (1771-1821), French politician, was born 
m Lyons on the nth of January 1771 of a well-to-do mercantile 
family He was educated m lyons, and from an early age was 
imbued with Royalist principles He actively supported by 
v'oice, pen and musket his native town m its resistanc e to the 
Convention, and when I yons fell, in October 1793, Jordan fled 
hrom Switzerland he passed in six months to England, where he 
formed acquaintances with other French exiles and with pro- 
minent British statesmen, and imbibed a lasting admiration for 
the English Con>titution In 1796 he returned to France, and 
next year he was sent by Lyons as a deputy to the ( ouncil of 
Inve Hundred There his eloquence won him consideration 
He earnestly supported what he felt to be true freedom, especially 
m matters of religious worship, though the energetic appeal on 
behalf of church bells in his Rapport sur la hberte de^ cultes 
procured him the sobriquet of Jordan-Cloche Proscribed at 
the coup d'kat of the i8th Inuctidor (4th of September 1797) he 
escaped to Basel 1 hence he went to Germany, whcic he met 
Goethe Back again in Trance by 1800, he boldly published in 
1802 hib Vrat sens du vote national pour le consulat a vie, in which 
he exposed the ambitious schemes of Bonaparte He w as unmo- 
lested, however, and during the First Empire lived in literary 
retirement at Lyons with his wife and family, producing for the 
Lyons Academy occasional papers on the Influence reciproque de 
r eloquence sur la Rholutton et de la Revolution sur V eloquence , 
Etudes sur Klopsfock, &c At the Restoration in 1814 he again 
emerged into public life By Louis XVIIL he was ennobled 
and named a councillor of state, and from i8r6 he sat in the 
chamber of deputies as representative of Am At first he sup- 
ported the ministry, but when they began to show signs of re- 
action he separated from them, and gradually came to be at 
the head of the constitutional opposition His speeches m the 
chamber were always eloquent and powerful Though warned 
by failing health to resign, Camille Jordan remained at his post 
till his death at Pans, on the 19th of May 1821 

To his pen we owe Lettre d M Lamourette {jygi) , Histoire de la 
conversion d'une dame parisienne (1792) , La Lot et la religion vengH% 
(1792), Adresse d ses commettants sur la rivolution du 4 Septemhre 
1707 (1797), Sur les troubles de Lyon (i8i8). La Session de 1817 
(1818) His Dtscours were collected in 1818 The " Fragments 
choisis,** and translations from the German, were published in 
CAbetlle fran(aise J:>csidcs the various histones of the time, see 
further details vol x of the Revue encyclopidtque , a paper on 
Jordan and Madame de Stael, by C A Sainte-Beuve, in me Revue 
aes deux mondes for March 1868 and R Boub6e, “Camille Jordan 
A Weimar,” in the Correspondant (1901), cev 718-738 and 948-970 

JORDAN, DOROTHEA (1762-1816), Irish actress, was bom 
near Waterford, Ireland, in 1^62 Her mother, Grace Phillips, 
at one time knowm as Mrs Frances, was a Dublin actress Her 
father, whose name was Bland, was according to one account an 
army captain, but more probably a stage hand Dorothy 
Jordan made her first appearance on the stage in 1777 in Dublin 
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as Phoebe in As Yoti Like Jt After acting elsewhere in Ireland 
she appeared in 1782 at Leeds, and subsequently at other 
Yorkshire towns, m a variety of parts, including Lady Teazle 
It ^^as at this time that she began calling herself Mrs Jordan 
In 178^ she made her first London appearance at Drury l^ne as 
Peggy in A Country Girl Before the end of her first season she 
had become an established public favourite, her acting in comedy 
being declared second only to that of Kitty ( live Her engage- 
ment at Drury Lane lasted till 1809, and she played a large 
variety of parts But gradually it came to be recognized that 
her special talent lay in comedy, her I^dy Teazle, Rosalind and 
Imogen being specially liked, and such “ breeches ’’ parts as 
William in Rostna During the rebuilding of Drury Lane she 
pla>ed at the Hay market, she transferred her services in 18 ii 
to C ovent Garden Here, in 1814, she made her last appearance 
on the London stage, and the following year, at Margate, retired 
altogether Mrs Jordan’s pnvate life was one of the scandals 
of the period She had a daughter by her first manager, in Ire- 
land, and four children by Sir Richard Ford, whose name she 
bore for some years In 1790 she became the mistress of the 
duke of Clarence (afterwards William IV ), and bore him ten 
( hildren, who were ennobled under the name of FitzClarence, the 
eldest being cieated earl of Munster In 1811 they separated 
b} mutual consent, Mrs Jordan being gi anted a liberal allowance 
In 1815 she went abroad According to one story she was in 
danger of imprisonment for debt If so, the debt must have been 
incurred on behalf of otheis — probably her relations, who appear 
to have been continually borrowing from her — for her own per- 
sonal debts were very much more than covered by her savings 
She is generally understood to have died at St Cloud, near Pans, 
on the 3rd of July i8i6, but the stor}^ that under an assumed 
name she lived for seven years after that date in England finds 
some credence 

bee James Doaden, Ltfe of Mts Jordan , 1 he Great lllegiix- 

ma*es (1830), John Genest, Account of the Stage, Tate Wilkinson, 
The Wandering Patentee , Memoirs and Amorous Adventures by Sea 
and Land of King Wtlham IV (1830) , 2 he Georgian Era (1838) 

JORDAN, THOMAS (1612 ?~i685), English poet and pam- 
phleteer, was bom in London and started life as an actor at the 
Red Bull theatre in Clerkenwell He published in 1637 his first 
volume of poems, entitled Poettcall Vanehes, and in the same year 
appeared A Pill to Purge Melancholy In 1639 he rented one of 
his poems before King Charles I , and from this time forward 
Jordan’s output in verse and prose was continuous and prolific 
He freel> borrowed from other authors, and frequently re-issued 
his ow n writings under new names Dui mg the troubles between 
the king and the parliament he wrote a number of Royalist 
pamphlets, the first of which, A Medicine for the Times, or an 
Antidote against Faction, appeared in 1641 Dedications, occa- 
sional verses, prologues and epilogues to plays poured from his 
pen Many volumes of his poems bear no date, and they were j 
probably written during the Commonivealth At the Restoration 
he eulogized Monk, produced a masque at the entertainment of 
the general in the city of London and wrote pamphlets in his 
support He then for some years devoted his chief attention to 
vv riting plays, in at least one of which. Money is an Ass, he himself 
played a part when it was produced in 1668 In 1671 he was 
appointed laureate to the city of London, from this date till 
his death in 1685 he annually composed a panegyric on the lord 
mayor, and arranged the pageantry of the lord mayors’ shows, 
which he celebrated m verse under such titles as London 
Triumphant, or the City tn Jollity and Splendour (1672), or 
London tn Luster, Projecting many Bright Beams of Triumph 
(1679) Many volumes of these curious productions are pre- 
served in the British Museum 

In addition to his numerous printed works, of which perhaps 
A Royal Arbour of Loy all Poeste (1664) and /I Nursery of Novelties in 
Variety of Poetry are most deserving of mention, several volumes of 
his poems exist m manuscript W C Hazhtt and other 19th-century 
critics found more merit in Jordan’s writings than was allowed 
by his contemporaries, who for the most part scornfully referred to 
his voluminous productions as commonplace and dull 

See Gerard Langbame, Account of the English Dramatic Poets 
(1691), David Erskme Baker, Diographia Dramatica (4 vols , 1812), 
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W C Hazhtt, Handbook to the Popular, Poetical and Dramatic Liter a 
iure of Great Britain , V W lairholt. Lord Mayors* Pageants 

(Percy Society, 1843), containing a memoir ot Ihomas Jordan, 
John Gough Nichols, London Pageants (1831) 

JORDAN, WILHELM ( 1819-1904), German poet and novelist, 
was born at Insterburg in East Prussia on the 8th of February 
1819 He studied, fiist theology and then philosophy and 
natural science, at the universities of konigsberg and Berlin 
He settled in Leipzig as a journalist, but the democratic views 
expressed in some essays and the volumes of poems Glocke und 
Kanone (1481) and Irdische Phantasien (1842) led to his expulsion 
from Saxony in 1846 He next engaged in literal y and tutorial 
work in Bremen, and on the outbreak of the revolution, in Feb- 
ruary 1848, was sent to Pans, as correspondent of the Bremet 
Zeitung He almost immediately, however, returned to Ger- 
many and, throwing hmiself into the political fray in Berlin, 
was elected member for Freienwalde, in the first German parlia- 
ment at Fiankfort-on-Main For a short while he sided with 
the Left, but soon joined the party of von Gagem On a vote 
having been passed for the establishment of a German navy, he 
was appointed secretary of the committee to deal with the whole 
question, and was subsequently made ministerial councillor 
(Minisierialrat) in the naval department of the government 
The naval project was abandoned, Jordan was pensioned and 
afterwards resided at Frankfort-on-Main until his death on the 
25th of June 1904, devoting himself to literary work, acting as 
his own publisher, and producing numerous poems, novels, 
dramas and translations 

Among his best known works are Demiurgos (3 vols , 1852-1854), 
a Mysterium," in winch he attempted to deal with the problem'^ 
of human existence, but the work found little favour, Ntbelunge, an 
epic poem in alliterative verse, in two parts, (i) Sigfrtedsage (18O7- 
1868, 13th ed 1889) and (2) Hildebrants Hetmkehr (187^, 10th ed 
1892) — m the first oart he is regarded as having been remarkably' 
successful, a tragedy, Die Wttwe des Agts (1858), the comedies. 
Die Liebesleugner (1855) and Durchs Ohr (1870, 6th ed 1885) 
and the novels Die Sebalds (1885) and Zwet Wiegen (1887) Jordan 
also published numerous translations, notably Homers Odyssec 
(1876, 2nd ed 1889) and Homers litas (1881, 2nd ed 1894), Die 
Edda (1889) He was also distinguished as a rocitei, and on a visit 
to the United States in 1871 read extracts from his works before large 
audiences 

JORDAN (the dowm-comcr, Arab esh-SherPa, the watering- 
place), the only river of Palestine and one of the most remark- 
able in the world It flows from north to south in a deep 
trough-like valley, the Aulon of the Greeks and Ghor of the 
Arabs, which is usually believed to follow the line of a fault or 
fracture of the earth's crust Most geologists hold that the valley 
IS part of an old sea bed, tiaces of which remain in numerous 
shingle-banks and beach-levels This, they say, once extended 
to the Red Sea and even over N E Africa Shrinkage caused 
the pelagic limestone bottom to be upheaved in two ridges, 
between which occurred a long fracture, w hich can now be traced 
from Coelesyna down the Wadi Araba to the Gulf of Akaba 
The Jordan valley in its lower part keeps about the old level 
of the sea-bottom and is therefore a remnant of the Miocene 
w orld This theory, however, is not universally accepted, some 
authorities preferring to assume a succession of more strictly 
local elevations and depressions, connected with the recent 
volcanic activity of the Jaulan and Lija districts on the cast 
bank, which brought the contours finally to their actual form 
In any case the number of distinct sea-beaches seems to imply 
d succession of convulsive changes, more recent than the great 
Miocene upheaval, which are responsible for the shrinkage of 
the water into the three isolated pans now found For more 
than two-thirds of its course the Jordan lies below the level of 
the sea It has never been navigable, no important town has 
ever been built on its banks, and it runs into an inland sea which 
has no port and is destitute of aquatic life Throughout history 
It has exerted a separatist influence, roughly dividing the settled 
from the nomadic populations , and the crossing of Jordan, one 
way or the other, was always an event in the history of Israel 
In Hebrew times its valley was regarded as a “ wilderness ” and, 
except in the Roman era, seems always to have been as sparsely 
inhabited as now From its sources to the Dead Sea it rushes 
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down a continuou<j inclined plane, broken here and there by 
rapids and small falls, between the Sea of Galilee and the Dead 
Sea Its Sinuosity is so great that m a direct distance of 65 m 
It traverses at least 200 m The mean fall is about 9 ft in the 
mile The Jordan has two great sources, one in Tell el-Kadi 
(Dan) whence springs the Nahr Leddan, a stream 12 ft bioad 
at Its Tjirth, the other at Banias (anc Paneas, Cae^area-Phihppi), 
some 4 m N , where the Nahr Banias issues from a cave, about 
30 ft broad But two longer streams v/ith less water contest 
their claim, the Nahr Bamghit from Coelesjn^ia, which rises 
near the springs of the Litany, and the Nahr Hasbany from 
Hermon The four streams unite below the fortress of Banias, 
which once held the gate of the valley, and flow into a marshy 
tract now called Huleh (Semechonilis, and perhaps Merom of 
Joshua There the Jordan l>egins to fall below sea-level, nishing 
down 6S0 ft m 9 m to a delta, which opens into the Sea of 
Galilee Thereafter it follows a valley which is usually not above 
4 m broad, but q^ens out twice into the small plains of Bethshan 
and Jericho The river actually flows in a depression, the Zor, 
from a quarter to 2 m wide, whit h it has hollowed out for 
Itself m the bed of the Ghor During the rainy season (January 
and February), whun the Jordan overflows its banks, the Zor 
IS flooded, but when the water falls it produces rkh crops The 
floor of the Ghor falls gently to the Zor, and is mtersec ted by 
deep channels, which have been cut by the small streams and 
winter torrents that traverse it on their way to the Jordan As 
far south as Kurn Surtabeh most of the valley is fertile, and even 
between that point and the Dead Sea there are several well- 
watered oases In summer the heat in the Ghor is intense, 
no'* F in the shade, but in winter the temperature falls to 40“, 
and sometimes to 32'' at night During the seasons of ram and 
melting snow the river is very full, and hable to freshets After 
twelve hours’ ram it has been known to rise from 4 to 5 ft , 
and to fall as rapidly Tn 1257 the Jordan was dammed up 
for several houi s by a landslip, probably due to heavy ram On 
leaving the Sta of Galilee the water is quite clear, but it soon 
assumes a tawny colour from the soft marl which it washes away 
from Its banks and deposits m the Dead Sea On the whole it is 
an unpleasant foul stream running between poisonous banks, 
and as such it seems to have been regarded by the Jews and other 
Syrians Tlie Hebrew poets did not sing its praises, and others 
compared it unfavourably wnth the clear rivers of Damascus 
The clay of the valley was used for bnckmakmg, and Solomon 
established brassfoundries there From crusading times to this 
day It has grown sugar-cane In Roman times it had extensive 
palm-groves and some small towns (e g Livias or Julias opposite 
Jericho) and villages The Jordan is crossed by two stone 
bridges — one north of Lake Huleh, the other between that lake 
and the Sea of Galilee — and by a wooden bridge on the road 
from Jerusalem to Gilead and Moab Dunng the Roman 
period, and almost to the end of the Arab supremacy, there were 
bridges on all the great Imes of comirumcation between eastern 
and western Palestine, and femes at other places The depth of 
water varies greatly with the season When not m flood the 
river is often fordable, and between the Sea of Galilee and the 
Dead Sea there are then more than fifty fords — some of them of | 
historic interest The only difficulty is octasioned by the erratic 
zigzag current The natural products of the Jordan valley 
— a tropical oasis sunk in the temperate zone, and overhung by 
Alpine Hermon — are unique Papyrus grows m Lake Huleh, 
and nee and cereals thnve on its shores, whilst below the Sea of 
Galilee the vegetation is almost tropical The flora and fauna 
present a large infusion of Ethiopian types, and the flsh, with 
which the river is abundantly stocked, have a great affinity with 
those of the nvers and lakes of East Afnca Ere the Jordan 
enters the Dead Sea its vallev has become very barren and fo’*- 
bidding It reaches the lake at a minus level of 1290 ft , the 
depression continuing downwards to twree that depth m the 
bed of the Dead Sea ft receives two affluents^ with perennial 
waters, on the left, the Yarmuk (Hieromax) which flows in from 
the volcanic Jaulan a Irttle south of the Sea of GaKlee, and the 
Zerka (Jabbok) which comes from the Bclka district to a pomi 


more than half-way down the lower course On the right the 
Jalud descends from the plain of Esdcaelon to near Beisan, 
and the Bar a from near Nablus Various salt*spnngs rise in 
the lower valley The rest of the tributaries are wadis, dr) 
except after rains 

Such human life as may be round in the valley now is mainly 
migrator) The Samaritan vi Hager h use it in wmter as pasture- 
ground, tmd, with the Cu-cassians and Arabs of the east bank, 
cultivate plots here and there They retire on the approach of 
summei Jericho is the only considerable settlement in the 
lower valley, and it hes some distance west of the stream on 
the lower slopes of the Judaean heights 

See W t L)nch, Nanaiive of the US Expedition, &.c (1849), 
H B TrisUam, Land of Israel (1865) , J Maegregor, Eob Roy on the 
Jordan (1870) A Neubaucr, La Gdographie du I almud (1868), 
E Robinsor, Physical Geoemphy of the Holy Land (1865)^ E Hull, 
Mount Seir, See (1885), and Memoir on the Geology of Arabia Peiraea, 
See (1886), G A brnitli, Hist Geography of the Holy Land (1891), 
W Libbcy and F E Hoskins, The Jordan Valley^ S.e (1905) See 
also Palestine (C W W , U G H ) 

JORDANES,^ the historian of the Gothic nation, flourished 
about the middle of the 6th century All that we ( ertamly know 
about his life is contained m three sentences of his histor) of the 
Goths (cap 50), from which, among other particulars as to the 
history of his family, we learn that his grandfather Pana was 
notary to Candac, the chief of a confederation of Alans and other 
tribes settled during the latter half of the 5th century on the south 
of the Danube in the provinces which are now Bulgaria and the 
Dobiiidscha Jordanes himself was the notary of Candac’s 
nephew, the Gothic chief Gunthigis, until he took the vows of a 
monk This, according to the manner of speaking of that day, 
is the meaning of his words ante converswnem meant, though it is 
quite possible that he may at the same time have renounced 
the Arian creed of his forefathers, which it is clear that he no 
longer held when he wiote his Gothic history The Getica of 
Jordanes shows Gothic sympathies, but these are probably due 
to an im tation of the tone of Cassiodorus, from whom he draws 
practically all his material He was not himself a Goth, belong- 
ing to a confederation of Gei manic tribes, embiacung Alans and 
Scyiians, which had come under the influence of the Ostrogoths 
settled on tne lower Danube, and his own sympathies are tho>e 
of a member of this confederation He is accordingly fru ndly to 
the Goths, even apart from the influence of Cassiodorus, but he is 
also prepossessed in favour of the eastern emperors m whose teni- 
toTics tills confederation lived and whose subjec t he himself was 
This makes him an impartial authority on the last days of the 
Ostrogoths At the same time, living in Moesia, he is restricted 
m his outlook to Danubian affairs He has little to say of the 
uiner history and policy of the kingdom of Thcxxloric his inter- 
ests lie, as Mommsen says, withm a triangle of which the three 
points are Sirmium, Larissa and Constantinople Finally, con- 
nected as he was with the Alans, he shows himself friendly to 
them, whenever they enter into his narrative 
We pass from the extremely shadowy personality of Jordanes 
to the more interesting question of his woiks 

1 The Rornana, or, as he himself calls it, De summa temper vm 
vel origine acUhusque gentts Romanorum,, was composed in 551 
It was begun before, but published after, the Getica It is a 
sketch of the history of the world from the creation, based on 

crome, the epitome of Florus, Orosius and the ecclesiastical 
istory of Socrates There is a curious reference to lamblichus, 
apparently the Neoplatonist philosophei, whose name Jordanes, 
being, as he says himself, agraminatus, inserts by way of a 
flourish The work is only of any value for the century 450- 
550, when Jordanes is dealing with recent history It is merely 
a hasty compilation intended to stand side by side with the 
Getica - 

2 The other work of Jordanes commonly called De rebus 
Getms or Getica, was styled by himself De engine acHbusqtee 

* The evidence of MSS is ‘overwhelming agamst the form Jor- 
nandes^ The MSS oxhi>>it Jordamsor Jordannis, but these areonly 
Vulgar-Latm spellings of Jordanes 
2 The terms of the dedieafion of this book to a certain Vigilkis 
make it impossible that the pope (55^355) ^ name in meant 
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Getaifum, and was also written m 551 He informs us that while 
fie was engaged upon the Romana a friend named Castalius 
invited him to compress into one small treatise the twelve books 
— ^now lost — of the senator Cassiodorus, on TJie Origin and Adtons 
of the Goths Jordaiies professes to have had the work of Cassio- 
dorus in his hands for but three days, and to reproduce the sense 
not the words, but his book, short as it is, evidently contains 
long verbatim extiacts from the earlier author, and it may be 
suspected that the story of the induana lectio and the apology 
quamvts verba non recolo, possibly even the friendly invitation 
ol Castalius, are mere blinds to cover his own entire want of 
originality This suspicion is strengthened by the fact (dis- 
covered by von Sybel) that even the very preface to his book is 
taken almost word for word from Rufirus’s translation of Ongen’s 
commentary on the epistle to the Romans There is no doubt, 
even on Jordan cs’ own statements, that his work is based upon 
that of Cassiodorus, and tliat any historical worth which it 
possesses is due to that fact Cassiodorus was one ot the very 
few men who, Roman by birth and sympathies, could yet 
appreciate the greatness of the barbarians by whom the empire 
was overthrown The chief advistjr of Theodonc, the East 
Gothic king m Italy, he accepted with ardoui that monarch’s 
great scheme, if indeed, he did not himself onginally suggest 
it, of welding Roman and Goth together into one harmonious 
state which should pieserve the social refinement and the 
intellectual culture ot the Latm-speaking races without losing 
the hardy virtues of their Teutonic conquerors To this aim 
everything in the political hfe of Cassiodon^s was subservient, 
and this aim he evidently kept before him m his Gothic history 
But in writing that history Cassiodorus was himself indebted 
to the work of a certain Abkbius It was Ablabjus, appareiith , 
who had first used the Gothic sagas (pnsca carmina), it was ht 
who had constructed the stem of the Amals Whether he was a 
Greek, a Roman ora Goth we do not know, nor ( an we say when 
he wrote, though his work may be dated conjecturally in the 
early part of the reign of Theodonc the Great \\c can onl> 
say that he wrote on the origin and history of the Goths, using 
both Gothic saga and Greek sources, and that if Jordanes used 
Cassiodorus, Cassiodorus used, if to a less extent, the work of 
Ablabius 

Cassiodorus began his work, at the request of Theodonc, and 
therefore before 5^6 it was finished by 533 At tlie root ol 
the work lies a theory, whencesoever derived, which identified 
the Goths with the Scythians, whose country Darius Hystaspes 
invaded, and with the Getae of Dana, w horn 1 rajan conquered 
This double identification enabled Cassiodorus to bring the 
favoured race into line with the peoples of cUssval antiquity, to 
interweave with their histoiy stories about Hercules and the 
Amazons, to make them invade Egypt, to claim for them a share 
in the wisdofTi of the semi-niythical Scythian philosopher 
Zamolxis He was thus able with some show of plausibility 
to represent the Goths as “ wiser than all the other barbarians 
and almost like the Greeks ” (]ord , De reb Get , cap v ) and 
to send a son of the Gothic king Telephus to fight at the siege of 
Troy, with the ancestors of the Romans All tins we can now 
perceive to have no relation to history, but at the time it may 
have made the subjugation of the Roman less bitter to feel that 
he was not after all bowing down before a race of barbarian up- 
starts, but that his Amal sovereign waj> as firmly rooted m classi- 
cs antiquity as any Julius or Claudius who ever wore the purple 
In the eighteen years which elapsed between 533 and the com- 
position of the Gettcaoi Jordanes, great events, most disastrous for 
the R omano-CJothic monarchy of Theodonc, had taken place It 
wa-* no longer possible to write as if the whole civilization of the 
Western world would sit down contentedly under the shadow of 
East Gothic dommion and Amal sovereignty And, moreover, 
the instincts of Jordanes, as a subject of the Eastern Empire, pre- 
disposed him to flatter the sacred majesty of Justinian, by whose 
victorious arms the overthrow of the barbarian kin^om in 
Italy had been effected Hence we perceive two currents of 
tendeiocy in the Gehca On the one hand, as a transenber of 
the plnlo 4 ^th Cassiodorus, he magnifies the race of Alaric and 


Theodonc, and claims for them their full share, perhaps more 
than their full share, of glory m the past On the other hand he 
speaks of the great anti-Teuton emperor Justinian, and of his 
reversal of the Ge’-man conquests of the 5th century in language 
which would certainly have grated on the ears of iotila and his 
heroes When Ravenna is tak^n, and Vitigis earned into cap- 
tivity, Jordanes almost exults m the fact that “ the nobility of 
the Amals and the illustrious offspring of so many mighty men 
have surrendered to a yet more illustrious prince oSkI a yet 
mightier general, whose fame shall not grow dim through all the 
centuries (Getica, lx ^ 3 ts ) 

Ihis laudation, both of the Goths and ol tbcir Byzantine 
conquerors, may perhaps help us to understand the motive 
with whuh the Geitca was wntten In the year 551 Germanus, 
nephew of Justinian, accompanied by his bride, Matasuntha, 
grand-daughter of Theodonc, set forth to leconquer Italy for 
the empire His early death prevented any schemes for a re- 
vived Romano-Gothic kingdom which may have been based on 
his personality His widow, however, bore a posthumous child, 
also named Germanus, of whom Jordanes speaks (tap 60) as 
“ blending the blood of the Amen and the Amals,, and furnishing 
a hope under the divine blessing of one dav uniting their glones ” 
This younger Germanus did nothing m after hfe to realize these 
anticipations, but the somewhat pomted way in which his name 
and his mother’s name are mentioned by Jordanes lends some 
probability to the view that he hoped for the child’s succession 
to the Eastern Empire, and the final reconciliation of the Goths 
and Romans m the person of a Gotlw-Roman emperor 

I he D0 rebus gettas f ills naturaily into four parts Tho firni 
(chs 1 -xm ) cominenccs with. a geogr.iphical dcacnptton of tlie three 
quarters of the woild, and m moie detail of Britain and bcanzia 
(Sweden), from wh ch the Gothb under their king Berig migrated to 
the south»^rn coast of the Ballic Their migration across wh it has 
‘nnee l>een called Lithuania to the sliores of the Euxine, and their 
differentiation into Vcsigoths and Ostrogoths, are next described 
Chapters v-xui contain an account of the intrusive Goto-ScytJiian 
cloracnt before aihicled to 

The second section (chs xiv -xxiv ) returns to the true history of 
the Gothic lation, sets forth the genealogy of the Amal kings, and 
describes the iimiads of the Cloths into the Roman Empire m the 
31 d century, v/ith the foundation and the overthrow of the great 
but soniowhat shadowy kingdom of Hermannc 

The third section (chs x\v -xlvii ) traces the history of the West 
Goths from the Hunnish invasion to the downfall of the (»othic 
kingdom m Gaul under A’aric II (376-507) The best part ot this 
section, and indeed of the whole book, is the seven chapters devoted 
to AttUa 8 inv asion of Gaul and the battle of the Maui lac plains 
Herewe have in all probability a verbatim extract from Cassiodorus, 
who (possibly resting on Ablabius) interwove with his narrative 
large portions of the Gothic sagas The celebrated expiession 
ceytamxms gaudia assniedly came at first neither fiom the suave 
minister Cassiodonis nor 110m thi small souled notaiy Jordanes, 
but IS the lianslatioii of some thought which fiist found ultt ranee 
through the lips of a Gothic minstrel 

The fou^dh section (chs xlviii -lx ) trace** the history of the 
Gotlis from the same Hunrush invasion to the first overthrow of the 
(rotluc monaidiy in Italy (37^-539) In this fourth section are 
inserted, somewhat out of their proper place, some valuable details 
as to the Gothi rmnores, an immense pwplc dwelling m the region 
of Nicopolls with their high pne«it and prmiate Vulfila^, who «s 
said also to have taught them letters " The book closes witl^ the 
allusion to Germanus and the pcuugyric on justiman a the con- 
queror of the Goths referrea to abo\ e 

Joidanes refers in the Geftca to a number of authors beSKles 
Cassiodorus, but he owt^s Ins knowledge of them to Cassiodorus 
It 18 perhaps only when he is using Orosins that we can hold Jordanes 
to have boi rowed ilinctly Otherwise, as Mommsen says, the 
Getica IS a mera ep tome, laxata ca et perversa, histortae gotJneae 
cas^iodori'iJine 

As to the style and literary cliaiacter of Jordanes, every author 
who has used him ‘Speaks in tciins of severe consul e When he 
is left to himself and not merely tianscnbmg, he is sometimes scarcely 
giammatical There arc awkward gaps m his nanative and state- 
ments inconsistent wath each other He quotes, as if he wire 
familiarly acquainted with their writings, a number otf Greek and 
Koman wnters, of whom it is almost certain that he liad not read 
more than one ox two At the sjlihc time he docs not quote the 
chronicler Marcellinus, frem whom he has copied verbatim the 
history of the deposition of Augustulns All these faults make 
him a peculiarly unsatislactory authority where we cannot check 
his atatemesnts by chose of other authors It may, however, be 
{ffeaded m extenuation tliat he is professedly a transenber, and, if 
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his story be correct, a transcnbcr in peruliaily unfavourable 
circumstances He has also himself sufiered much from the in- 
accuracy of copyists But nothing has really been more unfortunate 
for the reputation of Jordanes as a wnter than the extreme precious 
ness of the information which he has preserved to us The Teutonic 
tnbes whose dim origins he records have in the course of centunes 
attained to world-wide dommion The battle in the Maunac plains 
of which he is really the sole historian, is now seen to have had 
important bearings on the destmies of the world And thus the 
hasty pamphlet of a half-educated Gothic monk has been forced 
into prominence, almost into rivalry with the finished productions 
of the great writers of classical antiquity No wonder that it 
stands the companson badly, but with all its faults the Getica of 
Jordanes will probably ever letain its place side by side with the 
De mortbus Germanorunt of Tacitus as a chief source of information 
respecting the history, institutions and modes of thought of our 
Teutonic forefathers 

Edi rioNS — f he classical edition is that of Mommsen (in Mon 
(fcym hist auct anitq , v , ii ), which supersedes the older editions, 
such as that m the first volume of Miiraton's Script ter %tal The 
best MS IS the Heidelberg MS , written in Germany , probably m 
the 8th century, but this perished in the fire at Mommsen's house 
The next of the MSS m value are the Vaticanus Palatmus of the 
loth century, and the Valenciennes MS of the gth 

Authorities — ^Von SybeTs essay, De fonhbus Jordanis (1838), 
Schirren's De ratione auae inter Jordanem et Casstodorum intercedat 
commentatio (Dorpat, 1858), Kopke's Die Anfdnge des Komgthutns 
oet den Gothen (Berlin, 1859) , Dahn's Die Kont^e der Germanenf vol 11 
(Munich, 1861), Ebert's Geschichte der Chrtstltoh-La*eintschen Litera- 
iur (Leipsic, 1874) , Wattenbach’s Deutschlands Geschtchtsqnellen im 
Mittelalter (Berlin, 1877), and the introduction of Mommsen to his 
edition (T H , E Br ) 

JORDANUS (Jordan Catalani) {fl 1321-1330), French 
Dominican missionary and explorer m Asia, was perhaps born 
at S6vcrac in Aveyron, north-east of Toulouse In 1302 he 
may have accompanied the famous Thomas of Tolentino, via 
Negropont, to the East, but it is only in 1321 that wc definitely 
discover him in western India, in the company of the same 
Thomas and certam other Franciscan missionaries on their 
wav to China Ill-luck detained them at Tana m Salsette Island, 
near Bombay, and here Jordanus’ companions (“the four 
martyrs of Tana ”) fell victims to Moslem fanaticism (April 7, 
1321) Jordanus, escaping, worked some time at Baruch in 
Gujarat, near the Nerbudda estuary, and at Suali (?) near Surat, 
to his fellow-Dominicans in north Persia he wrote two letters 
— the first from Gogo m Gujarat (October 12, 1321), the second 
from Tana (January 24, 1323/4) — descnbing the progress of 
this new mission From these letters we learn that Roman 
attention had already been directed, not only to the Bombay 
region, but also to the extreme south of the Indian Peninsula, 
especially to “ Columbum,” Quilon, or Kulam m Travancore, 
Jordanus’ words may imply that he nad already started a 
mission there before October 1321 From Catholic traders he 
had learnt that Ethiopia {% e Abyssinia and Nubia) was 
accessible to Western Europeans, at this very tune, as we 
know from other sources, the earliest Latin missionaries pene- 
trated thither Finally, the Epistles of Jordanus, like the con- 
temporary Seer eta of Manno Sanuto (1306-1321), urge the 
pope to establish a Christian fleet upon the Indian seas 
Jordanus, between 1324 and 1328 (if not earlier), probably 
visited Kulam and selected it as the best centre for his future 
work. It would also appear that he revisited Europe about 1328, 
passing through Persia, and perhaps touching at the great 
Cnmean port of Soldaia or Sudak He was appointed a bishop 
in 1328 and nominated by Pope John XXII to the see of 
Columbum in 1330 Together with the new bishop of Samar- 
kand, Thomas of Mancasola, Jordanus was commissioned to 
take the pall to John de Cora, archbishop of Sultaniyah in 
Persia, within whose province Kulam was reckoned, he was 
also commended to the Christians of south India, both east 
and west of Cape Comorin, by Pope John Either before 
going out to Malabar as bishop, or durmg a later visit to 
the west, Jordanus probably wrote his Mtrabtha, which from 
internal evidence can only be fixed within the period 1329- 
1338, in this work he furnished the best account of Indian 
regions, products, climate, manners, customs, fauna and flora 
given by any European in the Middle Ages — supenor even to 
Marco Polo’s In his tnple division of the Indies, India Major 


comprises the shorelands from Malabar to Cochin China, while 
India Minor stretches from Sind (or perhaps from Baluchistan) 
to Malabar, and India Tertia (evidently dominated by African 
conceptions in his mind) includes a vast undefined coast-region 
west of Baluchistan, reaching into the neighbourhood of, but 
not including, Ethiopia and Prester John’s domain Jordanus 
Mtrabtha contains the earliest clear African identification of 
Prester John, and what is perhaps the first notice of the Black 
Sea under that name, it refers to the author’s residence in 
India Major and especially at Kulam, as well as to his travels in 
Armenia, north-west Persia, the Lake Van region, and Chaldaea, 
and It supplies excellent descriptions of Parsee doctrines 
and burial customs, of Hindu ox-worship, idol-ritual, and 
suttee, and of Indian fruits, birds, animals and insects After 
the 8th of April 1330 we have no more knowledge of Bishop 
Jordanus 

Of Jordanus' hpistles there is only one MS , viz Pans, National 
Library, 5006 Lat , fol 182, r and v , of the Mtrabtha also one MS 
only, VIZ London, Bntisa Museum, Additional MSS y 19,513, fols 
3, r -12 r The text of the Epistles is in Qu6ti£ and Ech^d, Scrip- 
tores ordints praedicatoruniy 1 549-550 (Epistle I ) , and m Wadding, 
Annales mmorunty vi 359-3O1 (Epistle II ) , the text of the Mtrabilia 
m the Pans Geog Soc 's Recueil de voyages, iv i->68 (1839) The 
Papal letters referring to Jordanus are in Kaynaldus, Annales 
ecclestastici, fjjo, ^ Iv and Ivu (April 8, Feb 14) See also Sir H 
Yule's Jordanus, a version of the Mtrabilia with a coramentari 
(Hakluyt Soc , 18(^3) and the same editor's Cathay, giving-a version 
of the £/>i5f/r5, with a commentary, &c (Hak Soc , 1866) pp 184-185, 
192-196, 225-230, F Kunstmann, " Die Mission m M^apor und 
Tana " and " Die Mission in Columbo I' m the Historisch-politische 
Blatter of Phillips and Gorres, xxxvii y-38, 135-152 (Munich, 1856), 
&c ,C R Beazlcy, Dawn of Modem Geography, 111 215-235 

(CRB) 

JORIS, DAVID, the common name of Jan Jortsz or Joriszoon 
(c 1501-1556), Anabaptist heresiarch who called himself later Jan 
van Brugge, was born in 1501 or 1502, probably in Flanders, 
at Ghent or Bruges His father, Georgius Jons de Koman, other- 
wise Jons van Amersfoordt, probably a native of Bruges, was a 
shopkeeper and amateur actor at Deltt, from the circumstance 
that he played the part of King David, his son received the name 
of Da\ id, but probably not in baptism His mother was Marytje, 
daughter of Jan de Gorter, of a good family in Delft As a child 
he was clever and delicate He seems then or later to have 
acquired some tincture of learning His first known oc cupation 
was that of a glass- painter, in 1522 he painted windows for the 
church at Enkhuizen, North Holland (the birthplace of Paul 
Potter) In pursuit of his art he travelled, and is said to have 
reached England, ill-health drove him homewards in 1524, in 
which year he married Dirckgen Willems at Delft In the 
same year the Lutheran reformation took hold of him, and he 
began to issue appeals m prose and \ erse against the Mass and 
against the pope as antichrist On Ascension Day 1528 he 
committed an outrage on the sacrament earned m procession , 
he was placed in the pillory, had his tongue bored, and was 
banished from Delft for three years He turned to the Ana- 
baptists, was rebaptized m 1533, and for some years led a 
wandering life He came into relations with John k Lasco, and 
with Menno Simons Much influenced by Melchior Hofman, 
he had-Tio sympathy with the fanatic violence of the Munster 
faction At the Buckholdt conference in August 1536 he played 
a mediating part His mother, in 1537, suffered martyrdom as 
an Anabaptist Soon after he took up a role of his own, having 
visions and a gift of prophecy He adapted in his own interest 
the theory (constantly recurrent among mystics and innovators, 
from the time of Abbot Joachim to the present day) of three dis- 
pensations, the old, with its revelation of the Father, the newer 
with its revelation of the Son, and the final or era of the Spirit 
Of this newest revelation Christus David was the mouthpiece, 
supervening on Chnstus Jesus From the ist of April 1544, 
bringing with him some of his followers, he took up his abode in 
Basel, which was to be the New Jerusalem Here he styled his 
himself Jan van Brugge His identity was unknown to the 
authorities of Basel, who had no suspicion of his heresies By 
his wntings he mamtamed his hold on his numerous followers 
in Holland and Friesland These monotonous wntings, all m 
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Dutch, flowed in a continual stream from 1524 (though none is 
extant befoie 1529) and amounted to over 200 in number His 
magnum opus was T Wonder Boeck (nd 1542, divided into 
two parts, 1551, handsomely reprinted, divided into four parts, 
both editions anonymous) Its chief claim to recognition is its 
use, in the latter part, of the phrase Restitutio Christtf which 
apparently suggested to Servetus his title Christianismi restitutio 
(1553) In the I St edition is a figure of the “ new man,'’ signed 
with the author's monogram, and probably drawn as a likeness of 
himself, it fairly corresponds with the alleged portrait, engraved 
in 1607, reproduced in the appendix to A Ross’s Pansebeia{iG^^), 
and idealized by P Burckhardt in 1900 Another work, Ver- 
klarin^e der Scheppemssen (1553) treats mystically the book of 
Genesis, a favourite theme with Boehme, Swedenborg and others 
His remaining writings exhibit all that easy dribble of triumph- 
ant muddiness which disciples take as depth His wife died on 
the 22nd of August, and his own death followed on the 25th of 
August 1556 He was buried, with all religious honours, in the 
church of St Leonard, Basel Three years later, Nicolas Blesdijk, 
who had married his eldest daughter Jannecke (Susanna), 
but had lost confidence in Jorisz some time before his death, 
denounced the dead man to the authorities of Basel An inves- 
tigation was begun in March 1559, and as the result of a convic- 
tion for heresy the exhumed body of Jorisz was burned, together 
with his portrait, on the 13th of May 1559 Blesdijk’s Hisioria 
(not printed till 1642) accuses Jorisz of having plures uxores Of 
this there is no confirmation 1 heoretically Jorisz regarded 
polygamy as lawful, ther§ is no proof that his theory affected 
his own practice 

The first attempt at a true account of Jorisz was by Gottfried 
Ainold, in his anonymous Htstona (1713), pursued with much fuller 
materia in his Ktrchen und Ketzer Histone (best ed 1740-1742) 
See also T Nippold, in Zeitschnft fiir die histori^che Theologie (1803, 
1864, 1868) , A van dcr Lindt, in Allgemetne deutsche Utoeraphie 
(i88i) , P Burckhardt, Ba<iler Biographten (1900) , Hcgicr, 111 Hauck s 
Kealencyklopddie (1901), and the bibliography by A van der Linde, 
18O7, supplemented by E Weller, 18O9 (A Go *) 

JORTIN9 JOHN (1698-1770), English theologian, the son of a 
Protestant refugee from Brittany, was born in London on the 
23rd of October 1698 He went to Charterhouse School, and in 
1715 became a pensioner of Jesus College, Cambridge, where his 
reputation as a Greek scholar led to his being selected to translate 
certain passages from Eustathius for the notes to Pope’s Homer 
In 1722 he published a small volume of Latin verse entitled Lusus 
poettci Having taken orders in 1724, he was in 1726 presented 
by his college to the vicarage of Swavesey in Cambridgeshire, 
which he resigned in 1730 to become preacher at a chapel-of-ease 
in New Street, London In 1731, along with some friends, he 
began a publication entitled Miscellaneous Observations on Authors 
Ancient and Modern j which appeared at intervals during two 
years He was Boyle lecturer in 1749 Shortly after becoming 
chaplain to the bishop of London in 1762 he was appointed to 
a prebendal stall of St Paul’s and to the vicarage of Kensing- 
ton, and in 1764 he was made archdeacon of London He died 
at Kensington on the 5th of September 1770 

The principal works of Jortin arc Discussions Concerning the Truth 
of the Christian Religion (1746), Remarks on Ecclesiastical History 
(3 vols 1751-2-4), Life of Erasmus (2 vols 1750, 1760) founded on 
the Life by Jean Le Clerc, and Iracts Phtloloetcal, Critical and 
Miscellaneous (1790) A collection of his Various Works appeared in 
1805-1810 All his writings display wide learning and acuteness 
He writes on theological subiects with the detachment of a thought- 
ful layman, and is witty without being flippant Sec John Disney's 
Life of Jortin (1792) 

JOSEPH, in the Old Testament, the son of the patriarch Jacob 
by Rachel, the name of a tribe of Israel Two explanations 
of the name are given by the biblical narrator (Gen xxx 23 [E], 
24 [J]), a third, “ He (God) increases,” seems preferable Un- 
like the other ” sons ” of Jacob, Joseph is usually reckoned as two 
tribes (viz his “ sons ” Ephraim and Manasseh), and closely asso- 
ciated with it IS the small tribe of Benjamin (<7 7; ), which lay 
immediately to the south These three constituted the ” sons ” 
of Rachel (the ewe), and with the “ sons ” of Leah (the 
antelope ?) are thus on a higher level than the sons ” of 
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Jacob’s concubines The ” house of Joseph ” and its offshoots 
occupied the centre of Palestine from the plain of Esdraelon to 
the mountain country of Benjamin, with dependencies in Bashan 
and northern Gilead (see Manasseh) Practically it comprised 
the northern kingdom, and the name is used in this sense in 
2 Sam xix 20, Amos v 6, vi 6 (note the prominence of 
Joseph m the blessings of Jacob and Moses, Gen xlix , Deut 
xxxiii ) Originally, however, ” Joseph ” was more restricted, 
possibly to the immediate neighbourhood of Shechem, its 
later extension being parallel to the development of the name 
Jacob The dramatic story of the tribal ancestor is recounted 
in Gen xxxvii -1 (see Genesis) Joseph, the younger and 
envied son, is seized by his brothers at Dothan, north of Shechem 
and IS sold to a party of Ishmaelites or Midianites, who carry him 
down to Egypt After various vit issitudes he gams the favour 
of the king of Egypt by the interpretation of a dream, and obtains 
a high place in the kingdom ^ Forced by a famine his brothers 
come to buy food, and in the incidents that follow Joseph shows 
his preference for his young brother Benjamin (cf the tribal 
data above) IIis father Jacob is invited to come to Goshen, 
where a settlement is provided for the family and their flocks 
This is followed many years later by the exodus, the conquest 
of Palestine, and the burial of Joseph’s body in the grave at 
Shechem which his father had bought 

The history of Joseph in Egypt displays some familiarity with the 
circumstances and usages of that country, see Driver (Hastings s 
DB) and Cheyne {Ency Bib ^ col 2389 seq ) , although Abrech 
(xli 43), possibly the Egyptian th rk (Crum, in Hastings s D B ,i 
(>65), has been otherwise connected with the Assyrian abarakku 
(a high oflicer) An interesting parallel to tlu story of Joseph in 
Cxen xxxix is found in the Egyptian talc oil he I wo Brothers (Petrie, 
Eg 7 a/tf5, 2nd series, p 36scq , 1895), which cl ites from about 1500 B c , 
but the differences aie not inconsiderable compaied with the points 
of resemblance, and the talc has features which arc almost universal 
y Golden B oughy ,vol 111 pp 351 seq ) On the theory that 

the histoiical elements of Joseph's history refer to an official (Yan 
hamu) of the time of Amenophis III ami IV , see Cheyne, op cit y 
and Hibbert Journal y October 1903 Thit the present form of the 
narrative has been influenced by current mythological lore is not 
improbable, on this question sec (with caution) Winckler, Gesch 
IsraelSyU 67-77(1900), A Jtrcmias, , pp 383 sqq (1906) 
It may be added that the Egyptian names in tlie story of Joseph 
are characte ristic of the XXII and subsequent dynasties See, ilso 
Meyer and Luther, (1906) Index, sv (SAC) 

JOSEPH, in the New Testament, the husband of Mary, the 
mother of Jesus He is represented as a descendant of the 
house of David, and his genealogy appears in two divergent 
forms in Matt 1 1-17 and Luke 111 23-38 The latter is pro- 
bably much more complete and act urate in details The former, 
obviously artificial m structure (notice 3 x 14 gcnciations), traces 
the Davidic descent through kings, and is governed by an apolo- 
getic purpose Of Joseph’s personal history practically nothing 
IS recorded in the Bible Ihe facts concerning him common to 
the two birth-narratives (Matt 1 -11 , Luke 1 -11 ) are (a) that 
he was a descendant of David, (b) that Mary was already 
betrothed to him when she was found with child of the Holv 
Ghost, and (c) that he lived at Nazaicth after the birth of 
Christ, but these facts are handled differently in each case It 
IS noticeable that, in Matthew, Joseph is prominent (eg he 
receives an annunciation from an angel), while in Luke’s narra- 
tive he is completely subordinated Bp Gore (The Incarnation 
Bampton lecture for 1891, p 78) points out that Matthew 
narrates everything from Joseph’s side, Luke from Mary’s, 
and infers that the nariative of the former may ultimately be 
based on Joseph’s account, that of the lattei on Mary ’s The 
narratives seem to have been current (in a poetical form) 
among the early Jewish-Christian community of Palestine At 
Nazareth Joseph followed the trade of a carpenttr (Matt xiii 
55) It IS probable that he had died before the public ministrv 
of Christ, for no mention is made of him m passages relating 
to this period where the mother and brethren of Jesus are 

1 Joseph's marriage with the daughter of the priest of On might 
show that the tribes of Ephraim and Manasseh were believed to be 
half-Egyptian by descent, but it is notoriously difficult to determine 
how much is of ethnological value and how much belongs to romance 
fviz that of the individual Joseph) 
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introduced) and from John xix 26 it is clear that he was not 
alive at the time of the Crucifixion 

Joseph was the father of <jeveral children (Matt xiii 55), 
but according to ecclesiastical tradition by a former marriage 
Ihe reading of Matt 1 16, in the Sinaitic Palimpsest {Joseph 
begat Jesm, who ts ealled the Chrtst) also makes 
ham the natural father of Jesus, and this was the view of certam 
early heretical sects, but it seems never to have been held in 
orthodox Christian circles According to various apocryphal 
gospels (conveniently collected m B H Cowper^s The Apocryphal 
Gospels, 1881), when married to Mary he was a widower already 
80 years of age, and the father of foiu- sons and two daughters, 
his first wife’s name was Salome and she was a connexion of 
the family of John the Baptist 

In the Roman Catholic Church the 19th of March has since 
1642 bem a feast m Joseph’s honour Two other festivals in his 
honour have also been established (the Patronage of St Joseph, 
3rd Sunday after Easter, and the Betrothal of Mary and Joseph, 
23rd of January) In December 1870 St Joseph was proclaimed 
Patron of the whole Church (G H I 3 o ) 

JOSEPH OP ARIMATHAEA,^ m the New Testament, a 
wealthy Jew who had been converted by J esus Christ He is men- 
tioned by the Four Evangelists, who are m substantial agreement 
concerning him after the Lrucifixion he went to Pilate and 
asked for the body of Jesus, subsequently prepared it for burial 
and laid it in a tomb There are, however, minor differences 
m the accounts, which have given rise to controversy Matthew 
(xxvu 60) says that the tomb was Joseph’s own, Mark (xv 43 
seq ), Luke (xxiii 50 seq ) say nothing of this, while John (xix 
41) simply says that the iiody was laid in a sepulchre “ nigh at 
hand ” Both Mark and Luke say that Joseph was a “ council- 
lor ” (evcr;(r;/iujv fiovXivrrjs, Mark xv 43), and the Gospel of 
Peter describes him as a “ fnend of Pilate and of the Lord ” 
This last statement is probably a late invention, and there is 
considerable difficulty as to “ councillor ” 1 hat Joseph was a 
member of the Sanhedrin is improbable Luke indeed, regarding 
him as such, says that he “ had not consented to their counsel 
and deed,” but Mark (xiv 64) says that all the Sanhednn 
“ condemned him to be worthy of death ” Perhaps the phrase 
noble councillor ” is intended to imply merely a man of wealth 
and position A^ain Matthew says that Joseph was a disciple, 
while Mark implies that he was not yet among the definite 
adherents of Christ, and John describes him as an adherent | 
secretly for fear of the Jews ” Most likely he was a disciple, 
but belonged only to the wider ( ircle of adherents The account 
given in the Fourth Gospel suggests that the writer, faced with 
these various difficulties, assumed a double tradition (1) that 
oseph of Arimathaea, a wealthy disciple, buried the body of 
hrist, (2) that the person in question was Joseph of Arimathaea 
a “ councillor,” and solved the problem by substituting Nicode- 
mus as the (ouncillor, hence he describes both Joseph and 
Nicodemus (xix 39) as co-operating in the burial Some critu s 
(e g Strauss, New Life oj Jesus, ch 96) have thrown doubt upon 
the story, regarding some of the details as invented to suit the 
prophecy in Isa liii 9 “ they made his grave with the wicked, 
and with the rich in his death ” (for various translations, see 
Hastings’s Dtcl Bible, 11 778) But in the absence of any 
reference to this prophecy in the Gospels, this view is uncon- 
vincing, though the correspondence is remarkable 
TTie striking character of this single appearance of Joseph of 
Arimathaea led to the rise of numerous legends Thus William 
of Malmesbury says that he was sent to Britain by St Philip, 
and, having received a small island m Somersetshire, there 
constructed with twisted twigs ” the first Christian church in 
Britain — afterwards to become the Abbey of Glastonbury The 
legend says that his staff, planted in the ground, became a thorn 
flowering twice a year (see Glastonbury) This tradition — 
which IS given only as such by Malmesbury himself — is not 
confirmed, and there is no mention of it m either Gildas or Bede 

* Generally identified with Ramathaim-Zophim, the city of 
Elkaoah in the hilly district of Ephraim (i Sam 1 1), near Diospolis 
(Lydda) See Euseb , Onomasttcon, 225 12 


Joseph also plays a large part m the various versions of the 
Legend of the Holy Grail (see Grail, The Holy) 

JOSEPH I (1678-17 1 1), Roman emperor, was the elder son 
cd the emperor Leopold I and his third wile, Eleanora, countess 
palatine, daughter of Philip William of Neuburg Born m 
Vienna on the 26th of July 1678, he was educated strictly by 
Prince Dietrich Otto von Salrn, and became a good linguist 
In 1687 he received the crown of Hungary, and he was elected 
king of the Romans m 1690 In 1699 he married Wilhelmina 
Amalia, daughter of Duke Frederick of Brunswick-Liineburg, 
by whom he had two daughters In 1702, on the outbreak of 
the War of the Spanish Succession, he saw his only military 
service He joined the imperial general Louis of Baden in the 
siege of Landau It is said that when he was advised not to go 
into a place of danger he replied that those who were afraid 
might retire He succeeded his father as emperor m 1705, and 
it was hi8 good fortune to govern the Austnan dominions, and 
to be head of the empire during the years in which his trusted 
general Prince Eugene, either acting alone in Italy or with the 
duke of Marlborough in Germany and Handers, was beating 
the armies of Louis XIV During the whole of his reign 
Hungary was disturbed by the conflict with Francis R 4 ck 6 czy II , 
who eventually took refuge m I^Vance Ihe emperor did not 
himself take the field against the rebels, but he is entitled to a 
large share of the credit for the restoration of his authority He 
reversed many of the pedantically authoritative measures of his 
father, thus placating all opponents who could be pacified, and 
he fought stoutly for what he believed to be his rights Joseph 
showed himself very independent towards the pope, and hostile 
to the Jesuits, by whom his father had been much influenced 
He had the tastes for art and music whicli were almost hereditary 
in his famfly, and was an active hunter He began the attempts 
to settle the question of the Austrian inheritance by a pragmatic 
sanction, which were continued by his brother Charles VI 
Joseph died in Vienna on the 17th of April 1711, of small-pox 

See F Kroncs von Marchland, Grundnss der Oestevretchtschen 
CeKchichte (1882). F Wagner, NisUma Josepht Caesarts (1746), 
J C Herchenhann, Geschtchte der Regierung Kaiser Josephs I 
(1786-1789), C van Noorden, Europatsche Geschtchte tm /d Jahr 
himdert (1870-1882) 

JOSEPH IL (1741-T790), Roman emperor, eldest son of the 
empress Mana Theresa and her hui>band Francis I , was bom on 
the 13th of March 1741, m the first stress of the War of the 
Austnan Succession Maria Iheresa gave orders that he was 
only to be taught as if he were amusing himself, the result was 
that he acquired a habit of crude and superficial study His 
real education was given him by the writings of Voltaire and 
the encyclopaedists, and by the example of Fredeni k the Great 
His useful training was conferred by government officials, who 
were directed to instruct him in the mechanical details of the 
administration of the numerous states composing the Austnan 
dominions and the empire In 1761 be was made a member of 
the newly constituted council of state {Staatsraih) and began to 
draw up minutes, to which he gave the name of “ reveries,” for 
his mother to read These papers contain the germs of his later 
policy, and of all the disasters which finally overtook him He 
was a friend to religious toleration, anxious to reduce the power 
of the Church, to reheve the peasantry of feudal burdens, and 
to remove restrictions on trade and on knowledge So far he 
did not differ from Frederick, Catherine of Russia or his own 
brother and successor Leopold II , all enlightened rulers of the 
1 8th century stamp Where Joseph differed from great con- 
temporary rulers, and wnerc he was very close akin to the 
Jacobins, was m the fanatical intensity of his belief in the power 
of the state when directed by reason, of his right to speak for 
the state uncontrolled by laws, and of the reasonableness of 
his own reasons Also he had inherited from his mother all the 
belief of the house cA Austria in its “ august ” quality, and its 
claim to acquire whatever it*Touttd desirable for its power or its 
profit He was unable to understand that his philosophical 
plans for the moulding of mankind txmld meet with pardonable 
opposition The overweenihg character of the man was obvious 
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to Frederick, who, after their first interview m 1769, descnbed 
him as ambitious, and as eapaWo of setting the world on fire 
The French minister Vergennes, who met Joseph when he was 
travefling incognito in 1777, judged him to be “ ambitious and 
despotic 

Until the death of his mother m 1780 Joseph was never qaite 
free to follow his own mstmcts After the death of his father 
in 1765 he became emperor and was made eo-regent by his 
mother m the Austrian dominions As emperor he had no real 
power, and his mother was resolved that neither husband nor 
son should ever depnve her of sovereign control m her hereditary 
dominions Joseph, by threatening to resign his place as 
eo-regent, could induce his mother to abate her dislike to 
religious toleration He could, and he did, place a great strain 
on her patience and temper, as in the case of the first partition 
of Poland and the Bavarian War of 1778, but in the last resort 
the empress spoke the final word During these wars Joseph 
travelled much He met Fredernk the Great privately at 
Neisse m 1769, and again at Mahrisch-Neustadt in 1770 On 
the second occasion he was accompanied by Prince Kaunit/, 
whose conversation with Frederick may he said to mark the 
starting-pomt of the first partition of Poland To this and to 
every other measure which promised to extend the dominions 
of his house Joseph gave hearty approval Thus he was eager 
to enforce its claim on Bavaria upon the death of the elector 
Maximilian Joseph in 1777 In April of that year he paid a 
visit to his sister the queen of France (see Marie Antoinette), 
travelling under the name of Count Falkenstem He was well 
received, and much flattered by the encyclopaedists, but his 
observations led him to predict the approaching downfall ot 
the French monarchy, and he was not impressed favourably by 
the army or navy In 1778 he commanded the troops collected 
to oppose Irederick, who supported the rival claimant to 
Bavaria Real fighting was averted by the unwillingness of 
Frederick to embark on a new war and by Maria Theresa’s 
determination to maintain peace In April 1780 he paid a visit 
to Catherine of Russia, against the wish of his mother 

The death of Maria Theresa on the 27th of November 1780 
left Joseph free He immediately directed his government on a 
new course, full speed ahead He proceeded to attempt to 
realize his ideal of a wise despotism acting on a definite system 
for the good of all The measures of emancipation of the 
peasantry which his mother had begun were earned on by him 
with fevensh activity The spread of edu( ation, the seculariza- 
tion of church lands, the reduction of the religious orders and 
the clergy in general to complete submission to the lay state, 
the promotion of unity by the compulsory use of the German 
language, everything whi( h from the point of view of i8th 
century philosophy appeared “ reasonable was undertaken 
at once He strove for administrative unity with charactcnstic 
haste to roach results without preparation His anti-clencal 
innovations induced Pope Pius VI to pay him a visit in July 
1782 Joseph received the pope politely, and showed himself a 
good Cdtholu, but refused to l^e influenced So many inter- 
ferences with old customs began to produce unrest in all parts 
of his dominions Meanwhile he threw himself into a succession 
of foreign policies all aimed at aggrandisement, and all equally 
calculated to offend his neighbours— all taken up with zeal, and 
dropped m discouragement He endeavoured to get nd of 
the Barrier Treaty, which debarred his Flemish subjects from 
the navigation of the Scheldt, when he was opposed by France 
he turned to other schemes of alliance with Russia for the 
partition of Turkey and Venice Ihey also had to be given up 
in the face of the opposition of neighbours, and in particular of 
France Then he resumed his attempts to obtain Bavaria — 
this time by exchangmg it for Belgium— and only provoked the 
formation of the Furstenbund organized by the king of Prussia 
Finally he joined Russia m an attempt to pillage Turkey It 
began on his part by an unsuccessful and discreditable attempt 
to surpnse Belgrade m time of peace, and was followed by the 
ilFmanaged campaign of 178S He accompanied his army, but 
showed no capacity for war In November he returned to 
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Vienna with ruined health, and during 1789 was a dying man. 
The concentration of his troops m tlie east gave the malcontents 
of Belgium an c^ortunity to revolt In Hungary the nobles 
were all but m open rebellion, and in his otlier states there 
were peasant risings, and a revival of particulanst sentiments 
Joseph was left entirely alone IIis minister Kaunitz refused 
to visit his sick-room, and did not sec him for two years His 
brother Leopold remained at Florence At last Joseph, worn 
out and broken-hearted, recognized that his servants could not, 
or would not, carry out his plans On the 30th ot January 1790 
he formally withdrew all his reforms, and he died on the 20th 
of February 

Joseph 11 was twice married, first to Isabella, daughter of 
Philip, duke of Parma, to whom he was attached After her 
death on the 27th of November 1763, a polit»cal marriage was 
arranged with Josepha (d 1767), daughter of Charles Albeit, 
elector of Bavaria (the emperor ( harles VII ) It proved 
extremely unhappy Joseph left no children, and was succeeded 
by his brother Leopold II 

Man y volumes of the emperor s correspondence have been pub- 
lished Among them arc Marta Iheresia und Joseph II Ihre 
Korrespondenz samt Brtefen Josephs an semen Bruder Leopold 
(1807-1808), Joseph II und Leopold von Toskana Ihr Bnefwechsel 
rySr-rygo (1872) Joseph II und Kaihartna von Russland Ihr 
Brtefwechsel (1869) , and Maria Antoinette^ Joseph II und Leopold II 
Ihr Bnefwechsel (i 860 ), all edited by A Ritter von Arntth 
Other collections are Joseph II , Leopold II und Kaunitz Ihr 
Bnefwechsel^ editeil by A Beer (1873), Correspondanus intimes de 
I empereur Joseph II avec son amt, le comle de Cobenzlet son premier 
mmtsire, le prince de Kaunitz, edited by S Brunner (1871) , Joseph II 
und Graf Ludwig Lobenzl Ihr Bnefwechsel, edit^ by A Beer and 
J von Fiedler (1901), and the Geheime Korresbondenz Josephs II 
mit seinem Minister in den Oesterreichischen Nieaerlanden, Leidinand 
Graf Trauttmannsdorf] edited by H Schlitter (1902) 

Among the lives of Joscpli may be mentioned A J Gross-Hofhnger, 
Geschickte Josephs II (1847), C Baganel, Histoire de Joseph II 
(1843, German translation by F Kolder, 1844) , H Meynert, Kaiser 
Joseph II (1802), A Beer, Joseph II (1882), A jager, Kaiser 
Joseph II und Leopold II (1867), A Fournier, Joseph II (1883) 
and J Wendrinski, Kaiser Joseph II (1880) There is a useful 
small volume on the emperor by J Franck Biight (1897) Other 
books winch may be consulted are G Wolf, Das U nterrichtswesen in 
Oesterreich unter Joseph II (1880), and Oesterreich und Preussen 
xySo-iygo (1880), A Wolf and H von L\\ ledencck Sudenhorst, Oester- 
reich untrr Marta Iheresia, Joseph II und Leopold II (1882-1884), 
H Schlitter, Die Regierung Josephs II in dm Oesterreichischen 
Niederlanden (1900) and Pius VI und Joseph II (1894). 

O Lorenz, Joseph II und die Belgische Revolution (18O2), and 
L Delplacc, Joseph II et la revolution brabanfonne (1890) 

JOSEPH, FATHER (Francis Leclerc uu Tremblay) 
(1577-1638), French Capuchin monk, the confidant of Richelieu, 
was the eldest son of jean Lecleri du Tremblay, president of 
the chamber of requests of the parlement of Paris, and of Mane 
Motier de Lafayette As a boy he received a careful classical 
traimng, and m 1595 made an extended journey through Italy, 
returning to take up the career of arms He served at the siege 
of Amiens in 1597, and then aicompanied a special embassy to 
I^ndon In 1599 Baron de Mafflier, by which name he was 
known at court, renounced the world and entered the Capuchin 
monasteiy of Orleans He embraced the religious life with 
great ardour, and became a notable preacher and reformer 
In 1606 he aided Antoinette d’Orl^ans, a nun of Fontevrault, to 
found the reformed order of the Filles du Calvaire, and wrote a 
manual of devotion for the nuns His proselytizing zeal led him 
to send missionaries throughout the Huguenot centres — he had 
become provincial of Touraine in 1613 He entered politics at 
the conferences of Loudun, when, as the confidant of the queen 
and the papal envoy, he opposed the Gallican claims advanced 
by the parlement, which the princes were upholding, and suc- 
ceed m convincing them of the sclusmatic tendency of Galli- 
canism In 1612 he began those personal relations with 
Richelieu which have indissolubly joined in history and legend 
the cardmal and the “ Eminence grise,” relations which research 
has not altogether made clear In 1627 the monk assisted at 
the siege of La Rochelle A purely rehgious reason also made 
him Richelieu’s ally agamst the Habsburgs He had a dream of 
arousing Europe to another crusade against the Turks, and 
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believed that the house of Austria was the obstacle to that 
universal European peace which would make this possible As 
Richelieu's agent, therefore, this modern Peter the Hermit 
manoeuvred at the diet of Regensburg (1630) to thwart the aggres' 
Sion of the emperor, and then advised the intervention of 
Gustavus Adolphus, reconciling himself to the use of Protestant 
armies by the theory that one poison would counteract another 
Thus the monk became a war minister, and, though maintaining 
a personal austerity of life, gave himself up to diplomacy and 
politics He died m 1638, just as the cardinalate was to be 
conferred upon him Ihe story that Richelieu visited him 
when on his death-bed and roused the dying man by the words, 
“ Courage, Father Joseph, we have won Breisach," is apocryphal 

See Fagnuz, Le Pire Joseph et Richelieu (1894), a \\ork based 
largely on original and unpubhshed sources Father Joseph, 
accoraing to this biography, would seem not to have lectured 
Richelieu m the fashion 01 the legends, whatever his moral influence 
may have been in strengthening Richelieu s hands 

JOSEPHINE (Marie Rose Josephine Tascher de la 
Pagerie) (1763-1814), empress of the French, was born in 
the island of Martinique on the 23rd of June 1763, being the 
eldest of three daughters of Joseph Tascher de la Pagerie, 
lieutenant of artillery Her beauty and grace, though of a 
languid Creole style, won the affections of the young officer the 
vicomte de Beauharnais, and, after some family complications, 
she was married to him Their married life was not wholly 
happy, the frivolity of Josephine occasioning her husband 
anxiety and jealousy Two children, Eugene and Hortense, 
were the fruit of the union During Josephine’s second residence 
in Martinique, whither she proceeded to tend her mother, 
occurred the first troubles with the slaves, which resulted from 
the precipitate action of the constituent assembly in emancipat- 
ing them She returned to her husband, who at that time 
entered into political life at Pans Her beauty and vivacity 
won her many admirers in the salons of the capital As the 
Revolution ran its course her husband, as an ex-noble, incurred 
the suspicion and hostility of the Jacobins, and his ill-success 
at the head of a French arm> on the Rhine led to his arrest and 
execution 1 hereafter Josephine was in a position of much 
perplexity and some hardship, but the friendship of Barras and 
of Madame Tallien, to both of whom she was then much attached, 
brought her into notice, and she was one of the queens of 
Parisian society in the year 1795, when Napoleon Bonaparte’s 
services to the French convention in scattering the malcontents 
of the capital (13 Vend^miaire, or October 5, 1795) brought 
him to the front There *s a story that she became known to 
Napoleon through a visit paid to him by her son Eugene in order 
to beg his help in procuring the restoration of his father’s sword, 
but it rests on slender foundations In any case, it is certain 
that Bonaparte, however he came to know her, was speedily 
captivated by her charms She, on her side, felt veiy^ little 
affection for the thin, impecunious and irrepressible suitor, but 
by degrees she came to acquiesce in the thought of marriage, 
her hesitations, it is said, being removed by the influence of 
Barras and by the nomination of Bonaparte to the command 
of the army of Italy Ihe civil marriage took place on the 
9th of March 1796, two days before the bridegroom set out for 
his command He failed to induce her to go with him to Nice 
and Italy 

Bonaparte’s letters to Josephine during the campaign reveal 
the ardour of his love, while she rarely answered them As he 
came to realize her shallowness and frivolity his passion cooled, 
but at the time when he resided at Montebello (near Milan) in 
1797 he still showed great regard for her During his absence 
m Egypt in 1798-1799, her relations to an officer, M Charles, 
were most compromising , and Bonaparte on his return thought 
of divorcing her Her tears and the entreaties of Eugene and 
Hortense availed to bring about a reconciliation, and during 
the period of the consulate (1799-1804) their relations were on 
the whole happy, though Napoleon’s conduct now gave his 
consort grave cause for concern His brothers and sisters more 
than once begged him to divorce Josephine, and it is known that, 
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from the time when he became first consul for life (August 1802) 
with large powers over the choice of a successor, he kept open 
the alternative of a divorce Josephine’s anxieties increased 
on the proclamation of the Empire (May 18, 1804), and on 
the I St of December 1804, the eve of the coronation at Notre 
Dame, she gained her wish that she should be married anew to 
Napoleon with religious rites Despite her care, the emperor 
procured the omission of one formality, the presence of the 
parish priest, but at the coronation scene Josephine appeared 
radiant with triumph over her envious relatives The august 
marriages contracted by her children Eugene and Hortense 
seemed to establish her position , but her ceaseless extravagance 
and, above all, the impossibility that she should bear a son 
strained the relations between Napoleon and Josephine She 
complained of his infidelities and growing callousness The end 
came m sight after the campaign of 1809, when Napoleon caused 
the announcement to be made to her that reasons of state 
compelled him to divorce her Despite all her pleadings he 
held to his lesolve The most was made of the slight tecffiiical 
irregularity at the marriage ceremony of the ist of December 
1804, and the marriage was declared null and void 

At her private retreat. La Malmaison, near Pans, which she 
had beautified with curios and rare plants and flowers, Josephine 
closed her life in dignified retirement Napoleon more than once 
came to consult her upon matters in wdiich he valued her tact 
and good sense Her health declined early in 1814, and after 
his first abdication (April ii, 1814) it was clear that her end 
was not far off 1 he emperor Alexander of Russia and Frederick 
William III of Prussia, then in Pans, requested an interview 
with her She died on the 24th of May 1814 Her friends, 
Mme de Remusat and others, pointed out that Napoleon’s 
good fortune deserted him after the divorce, and it is certain 
that the Austrian marriage clogged him in several ways 
Josephine’s influence was used on behalf of peace and moderation 
both in internal and in foreign affairs Thus she begged Napoleon 
not to execute the due d’Enghien and not to embroil himself in 
Spanish affairs m 1808 

SeeM A Mimotres historiques et secrets de Josiphine 

(1 vols 1820) , Lettres de NapoUon d Josiphine (183^) , J A Aub( nas, 
Hist de I’lmpdratrice Josiphine (2 vols, 1858-1859), J Turquan, 
L Impiralrice Josiphine (2 vols , 1895-1896), F Masson, 

(3 vols, 1899-1902), Napoleon's Letters to Josephine {ly ^-1^12), 
translated and edited by H E Hall (190^) Also the Memoirs of 
Mine de R6musat and of liausset, and P W Sergeant, The Empress 
Josephine (1908) (J Hl K ) 

JOSEPHUS, FLAVIUS {c y]-c 95 ?), Jewish historian and 
military commander, was born in the first year of Caligula 
(37-38) His father belonged to one of the noblest priestlv 
families, and through his mother he claimed descent from the 
Asmonaean high priest Jonathan A precocious student of the 
I^w, he made trial of the three sects of Judaism — Pharisees, 
Sadclucees and Fssenes — before he reached the age of nineteen 
Then, having spent three years m the desert with the hermit 
Banus, who was presumably an Essene, he became a Pharisee 
In 64 he went to Rome to intercede on behalf of some priests, 
his friends, whom the procurator Felix had sent to render account 
to Caesar for some insignificant offence Making friends with 
Alityrus, a Jewish actor, who was a favourite of Nero, Josephus 
obtained an introduction to the empress Poppaea and effected 
his purpose by her help His visit to Rome enabled him to 
speak from personal experience of the power of the Fmpire, 
when he expostulated with the revolutionary Jews on his return 
to Palestine But they refused to listen, and he, with all the 
Jews who did not fly the country, was dragged into the great 
rebellion of 66 In company with two other priests, Josephus 
was sent to Galilee under orders (he says) to persuade the ill- 
affected to lay down their arms and return to the Roman 
allegiance, which the Jewish aristocracy had not yet renounced 
Having sent his two companions back to Jerusalem, he organized 
the forces at his disposal,** and made arrangements for the 
government of his province His obvious desire to preserve 
law and order excited the hostility of John of Giscala, who 
endeavoured vainly to remove him as a traitor to the national 
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cause by inciting the Galileans to kill him and by persuading 
the Sanhedrin at Jerusalem to recall him 
In the spring of 67 the Jewish troops, whom Josephus had 
drilled so sedulously, fled before the Roman forces of Vespasian 
and Titus He sent to Jerusalem for reinforcements, but none 
came With the stragglers who remained, he held a stronghold 
against the Romans by dint of his native cunning, and finall> , 
when the place was taken, persuaded forty men, who shared 
his hiding-place, to kill one another in turn rather than commit 
suicide 1 hey agieed to cast lots, on the understanding that the 
second should kill the first and so on Josephus providentially 
drew the last lot and prevailed upon his destined victim to live 
Their companions were all dead m accordance with the compact, 
but Josephus at any rate survived and surrendered Being led 
before Vespasian, he was inspired to prophesy that Vespasian 
would become emperor In consequence of the prophecy his 
life was spared, but he was kept close prisoner for two years 
When his prophecy was fulfilled he was liberated, assumed the 
name of Flavius, the family name of Vespasian, and accom- 
panied his patron to Alexandria There he took another wife, 
as the Jewess allotted him by Vespasian after the fall of Caesarea 
had forsaken him, and returned to attend Titus and to act as 
intermediary between him and the Jews who still held Jerusalem 
His efforts in this capacity failed, but when the city was 
stormed (70) litus granted him whatever boon he might ask 
So he secured the lives of some free men who had been taken 
and (by the gift of Titus) certain sacred books After this he 
repaired to Rome and received one of the pensions, which 
Vespasian (according to Suetonius) was the first to bestow upon 
Latin and Greek writers He was also made a Roman citizen 
and received an estate m Judaea Thenceforward he devoted 
himself to literary work under the patronage of Vespasian, Titus 
and Domitian As he mentions the death of Agnppa II it is 
probable that he lived into the 2nd century, but the date of 
Agrippa’s death has been challenged and, if his patron Epaphro- 
ditus may be identified with Nero’s freedman, it is possible that 
Josephus may have been involved in his fall and perished under 
Domitian in 95 

Works — i The Jewish Wav (n«pl Tou*iou8a<»foC 7roAfVoy)i the oldest 
of Josephus' extant writings, was written towards the end of Vespa- 
sian's reign ((>9-79) The Aramaic original has not been preserved, 
but the Greek version was prepared by Josephus himself in conjunc- 
tion with competent Greek scholars Its purpose in all probability 
was, in the first instance, to exhibit to the Babylonian Jews the 
overwhelming power of Rome and so to deter them from repeating 
the futile revolt of the Jews of Palestine Of its seven books, the 
first two survey the history of the Tews from the capture of Jeru- 
salem by Antiochus Epiphanes to the outbreak of war in 07, and 
here Josephus relies upon some such general history as that of 
Nicolaus of Damascus The rest deals with the events of the war 
(67-73) which fell more or less within his ovm knowledge Vespasian, 
Titus and Agnppa II testified (he tells us) to his accuracy Kepre 
■>cntatives of the Zealots would probably have protested against his 
pro-Roman prejudices 

2 The Jewish Antiquities (’louSaf/dj *Apx«‘<>^o7fa) covers in twenty 
books the history of tne Jews from the creation of the world to the 
Dutbreak of the war with Rome It was finished in the thirteenth 
y^ear of Domitian (93) Its purpose was to glorify the Jewish nation 
in the eyes of the Roman world In the part covered by the books 
Df the Bible Josephus follows them, and that mainly, if not entirely, 

IS they are translated into Greek by the Seventy (the Septuagint 
v^ersion) Being a Pharisee, he sometimes introduces traditions 
Df the Elders, which are either inferences from, or embroideries of, 
the biblical narrative Sometimes, also, he gives proof of some 
knowledge of Hebrew and supplements his scriptural authorities, 
which include i Esdras, from general Greek histones For the later 
period he uses the Greek Esther, with its additions, i Maccabees, 
Polybius, Strabo and Nicolaus of Damascus But towards the end 
be confesses that he has grown weary of his task, and his history 
becomes meagre The work contains accounts of John the Baptist 
ind Jesus, which may account for the fact that Josephus' wntings 
were rescued from oblivion by the Chnstians But the doscnption 
A Jesus as '* a wise man, if indeed one should call him a man,^ can 
lardly be genuine, and the assertion “ this was the Chnst " is equally 
ioubtful, unless it be assumed that the Greek word Christos had be- 
:ome technical in the sense of false-Chnst or false-prophet among 
iion-Christian Jews 

3 Josephus wrote a narrative of his own Life in order to defend 
iimself against the accusation brought by his tnemy Justus of 
I ibenas to the effect that he had really been the cause of the Jewish 


rebellion In his defence Josephus departs from the facts as narrated 
in ihQ Jewish War and represents himself as a partisan of Rome and, 
therefore, as a traitor to nis own people from the tieginning 

4 Ihe two books Against Apion are a defence or apology directed 
against current misrepresentations of the Jews Earlier titles are 
Concerning the Antiquity of the Jews or Against the Greeks Apion was 
the leader of the Alexandrine embassy which opposed Philo and his 
companions when they appeared m behalf of the Alexandrine J ews 
before Caligula The defence which Josephus puts forward has a 
permanent v alue and shows him at his best 

The Greek text of Josephus’ works has been edited with full collee- 
tion of different readings by B Niesc (BerJm, 1887-1895) The 
Teubner text by Naber is based on this The translation into English 
of W Whiston has been (superficially) revised by A R Shilleto 
(1889-1890) Schurer {History of the Jewish People) gives a full 
bibliography (J H A H ) 

JOSHEKAN, a small province of Persia covering about 1000 
sq m Pop about 5000 It has a yearly revenue of about 
£1200, and IS held in fief by the family of Bahram Mirza, Muizz 
ed Dowleh (d 1882) Its chief town and the residence of the 
governor used to be Josnckan-Kali, a large village with fine 
gardens, formerly famous for its carpets (kali), but now the chief 
place isMaimeh, a little city with a population of 2500, situated 
at an elevation of 6670 ft , about 63 m from Isfahan in a north- 
westerly direction and 13 m south-west of Joshekan-Kali 

JOSHUA, BOOK OF, the sixth book of the Old Testament, 
and the first of the group known as the “ Former Prophets ” 
It takes its name from Joshua^ the son of Nun, an Ephraimite 
who, on the death of Moses, assumed the leadership to which he 
had previously been designated by his chief (Deut \x\i 14 seq , 
23), and proceeded to the conquest of the land of Canaan Ihe 
book differs from the Pentateuch or Torah in the absence of 
legal matter, and in its intimate connexion with the narrative 
in the books which follow It is, however, the proper sequel 
to the origins of the people as related in Genesis, to the exodus 
of the Israelite tribes from Egypt, and their journeyings in the 
wilderness On these and also on literary grounds it is often 
convenient to class the first six books of the Bible as a unit 
under the term “ Hexatcuch ” For an exhaustive detailed 
study has revealed many signs of diversity of authorship which 
combine to show^ that the book is due to the incorporation cf 
older material in two main redactions, one deeply imbued with 
the language and thought of Deuteronomy itself (D), the other 
of the post-exihc priestly circle (P) which gave the Pentateuch 
Its present form That the older sources (which often prove 
to be composite) are actually identical with the Yahwist or 
Judaean (J) and the Elohist or Ephraimite (E) narratives (on 
which see Genesis) is not improbable, though, especially as 
regards the former, still very uncertain In general the literar\ 
problems are exceedingly intricate, and no attempt can be made 
here to deal with them as fully aS they deserve 

The Invasion — The book falls naturally into two main parts, 
of which the first, the crossing of the Jordan and the conquest 
of Palestine (1 -xii ) is mainly due to Deuteronomic compilers 
It opens with the preparations for the crossing of the Jordan and 
the capture of the powerful city Jericho Ai, near Bethel, is 
taken after a temporary repulse, and Joshua proceeds to erect 
an altar upon Mt Ebal (north of Shechem) For the fullness 
with which the events are recorded the writers were probably 
indebted to local stories 

The Israelites are at Abel Shittim (already reached in Nuin xxv i) 
Moses IS dead, and Joshua enters upon his task with the help of 
the Transjordanic tribes who have already received their territory (i) 
The narrative is of the later prophetic stamp (D, cf Deut 111 
18-22, xi 24, where Moses is the speaker, xxxi 1-8), but may be 
based upon an earlier and shorter record (E, vv i seq , 10, iia) 

' Heb Jihdshua^ later Jeshua^ Gr ’irjcroOr, whence “Jesus" 
in the A V of Heb iv 8 , another form of the name is Hoshea 
(Num xiii 8, 16) The name may mean “ Yah(weh) is wealth, or 
IS (our) war-cry, or saves " The only extra-bibhcal notice of 
oshua IS the inscription of more than doubtful genuineness given 
y Procopius {Vand 11 20), and mentioned also by Moses of Chorene 
{Hist Arm 1 18) It is said to have stood at Tingis in Mauretania, 
and to have borne that those who erected it had fled before *lricrovs 
6 Xijtrrhs For the medieval Samaritan Book of Joshua, sec 
T Juynboll, Chromeum samaritanum (1846), J A Montgomeiy, 
The Samaritans (igoy), pp 301 sqq 
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Of the nusston of the spies to Jenclio, two versions were current 
(daplicdtes u 3, 12, is seq breaks the connexion between vv 

I j and %b, but is resumed in %w 22-24) , D's additioii is to be recog- 
nized in ii gb^ii Ihu incident occupies at least four days, but the 
mam narrative reckons three days between 1 ii and ul 3 Next 
follow the passage of the Jordan (commemorated by the erection of 
twelve stoiios), the encampment at Oilgai, and the observance of the 
nte of circumcision and of the passover (m -v ) Ihe complicated 
narrative in ul-iv is of composite origin (contrast lu 17 with iv 
10 bcq , 19, IV 3, 8 with w 9, 30, and cf ui 12 with the superfluous 
IV 2, (fee ) As itt ii , Jb has amplified (la 4b, 7, 106, iv 
14, more prominently in iv 21-v i, v 4-8), and subsequently P (or 
a hand akin to P) has worked over the whole (lu 4, note the number 
and the prohibition, c£ Num 1 5^,ni 8, 15seq , iv 13, 19, v 10-12) 
Circumcision, already famfliar fromExod iv 26, Deut x lO, is here 
regarded as a new nte (v 2, 9, supplemented by vv i, 4-^), but 
the conflicting views have been harmomzed by the words “ the second 
time " {v 2) Gilgal is thus named from the rolling away " of 
the " r^roach of Egypt ' {v 9), but iv 20 suggests a difterent 
origin, vus the saerra stonc-circle (cf Judges 111 19, R V marg ) 
An older account of the divine commission to Joshua appears in 
archaic passage v 13-15 (cf Moses m Exod lu ) Fusion of sources 
lb obvious in the story of the fall of Jericho (contrast vi 5 and v 
10, w 21 and 24, w 22 and 25), according to one (E ?) the people 
march seven times round the city on one day, the ark and the pnests 
occupying a prominent position (vi 4-6, 76^, 12 seq , i6a, 20 [part], 
22-241, but in the other they march every day for seven days 
Poth liere and in the preceding chapters the Septuagmt has several 
variations and omissions, due either to an (unsuccessful) attempt 
to simplify the present diraculties, or to the use of another recension 
The curse pronounced by Joshua upon the destroyed city of Jeiicho 
(vi 20) should be associated with an mcident in the rugn of Ahab 
which IS acquainted with the story (i Kings xvi 34) the city, how 
ever, reappears in Joshua xviii 2t, 2 Sam x 5 "Acnan's sacrilege, 
the cause of the repulse at Ai and of the naming of the valley of 
Achor (vu ), IS introduced by vi 18 seq , 24b, and, as its spirit shows, 
IS of r^tivcly later date It contains some probable traces of D 
(in vii 5, 7, ri seq , 15, ^5) and P (m vv i, 18, 24 seq ) The capture 
of Ai has marks of the same dual origin as the preceding chapters 
(cf vui 3a with 10, and contrast vlii 3-9 with v 12, w 5-7 with 
18, 26, V 19 with 28) The general resemblance between chs 
vii -vni and the war with Benj«*min ( J udges xx ) should be noticed 

Conquests m Palestine — The erection of the altar, not at the 
scene of battle (cf i Sam xiv 35) but on Mt EIdeI (vui 30-35, 
D), presupposes the conquest of central Palestine and the 
removal of the ark from Gilgal These, however, are not 
narrated, and, unless some account of them has been replaced by 
the present passage, this portion of the conquest was ignored 
Possibly the passage is not m its original position m the 
Septuagmt it appears after ix 2, while Josephus {Ant v i, iq) 
and the Samaritan book of Joshua read it before ch xiu , 
Dillmann, however, would place it after xi 23 The capture 
of Jencho and Ai is followed by the successful stratagem ol 
the Gibeonitcs to make peace with Israel (ix ) I his involves 
them in a war with the southern Canaanites Joshua intervenes 
and obtains a crowning victory (x ) The camp is still at Gilgal 
A similar conquest of the northern Canaanites follows (xi ), and 
the first part of the book concludes with a summary of the 
results of the Israelite invasion (xu ) 

No satisfactory explanation of VUI 30-35 has been found, yet ix i 
seq seems to show that it was tlic prelude to the Canaanite wars 
In contrast to the absence of any reference to the occupation of 
central Palestine, the conquest of the south was current in several 
divergent traditions Two records are blended in ix , one narrates 
the covenant with the Gibeonitcs, the other that with the Hivites 
properly Hivvites) , and in the latter Joshua has no place {vv t seq , 
6 b, 7, 11-T4, &c ) The former has additions by D {w gb, 10, 24 
seq ) and by P (t; 15 last clause, 17-21), the latter, m accordance 
with the legislation of its day (postenor to Etek xliv 6 sqq ), does 
not allow the Gibeomtes to minister to the temple or altar, but merely 
to the ' congregation/' a characteristic post-exiUc term (contrast 
vv 21 and 23, and on 27 see Sept and commentaries) The story 
of the covenant conflicts with the notice that Gibeon was still an 
independent Canaanite city in David's time (2 bam xxi 3) The 
defeat of the southern coalition is based, as tlic doublets show, upon 
two aourcos, the war arises from two causes (vengeance upon the 
Gibeonites, and the attempt to overthrow Israel), and coocludes with 
a twofold victory in x 16-24 the kings arc pursued to Makkedah 
and slain, me 11 they are smitten by a great hailstorm in their 
flight to Azekah (cf i Sam vtt 10, xiv 15, in the same district) 
Kcdactional links have been added, apparently by D, to Vhom is 
possibly due the stanza quoted from the book of Jaahar {v i2soq ), 
a poetical address to the sun and moon, of the nature of a prayer 
or spell for their aid (cf Judges v 20, and see Ecclus xlvi 4) The 


literal interpretation of this picturesque quotation has been influenced 
by the prosaic comments at the ena of v 13 and beginning of v 14 
Verse 15, which closes the account, anticipates v 43, the Septuagmt 
omits l^th The generalizing narrative (x 28-43), which due to 
D m Its present form, is partly based upon old matter {eg the 
capture of Makkedah), but is inconsistent with what precedes 
(v 37, see V 2^ sqq ) and follows (capture of Debur, v 38 seq , sec 
XV 1 5 , J udges 1 II) The description of the conquest of the northern 
Canaanites is very similar to that of the south The main part is 
from an older source (xi i, 4-9, see Deborah), the ampUfl cations 
{v 2 seq ) are due to D, as also are the summary {vv 10-23, ^ ctyle 
of X 28-^^), and the enumeration of the total results of the invasion 
(xii ), which includes names not previously mentioned 

Division of the Land —The result of the events narrated in the 
first part of the book is to ascribe the entire subjugation of Canaan 
to Joshua, whose centre was at Gilgal (x 15, 43) He is now 
'*old and advanced m years,” and although much outlying land 
remained to be possessed, he is instructed to divide the con- 
quered districts among the western tribes (xm i sqq ) This 
IS detailed at length m the second part of the book With the 
completion of the division his mission is accomplished The 
mam body of this part (xiii 15-xiv 5, xv-xvii , xvni ii-xxi 
42 , xxu 7-34) IS in Its present form almost entirely due to P 

In regard to details, xm 2-6 (now D) expresses the view that the 
concmest was mcomplete, and numbers districts chiefly in the 
south-west and m the Lebanon I wo source® deal with the inherit- 
ance of the east Jordan tribes in terms which are — {a) general (xin 
8-12, D), and {b) precise {w 15-32, P) The latter stands between 
the duplicate passages xm 14 and 32 seq (see the Sept ) With 
the mtercst taken m these tribes, cf for (a) 1 12-18, Deut m 12-22, 
and the seijuel in Joshua xxii 1-6, and for (6) xxu 9 seq , Num xxxii 
P s account of the division opens with an mtroductory notice of tlie 
manner in which Ekazar the priest and Joshua (note the order) 
prepare to complete the work which Moses had bc^un (xiv 1-5) 
It opens with Judah, its borders (xv 1-12) and ernes {vv 20-62), 
and continues with the two Joseph tribes, Ephraim (xvi 4-9, 
contrast details in w 1-3) and Manassch (xvu i-io, cf Num 
xxvi 30-32, xxvii i-ii, P) Theie is now a break in the narrative 
(xvm 2-10, source uncertain), seven tnbos have not yet received 
an inheritance, and Joshua (alone) encourages them to send three 
men from each tribe +0 walk through the land — excluding the terri- 
tory of Judah and Joseph — and to bung a description of it to him, 
after which he divides it among tliem by lot now resumes 
with an account cf die borders and cities of Benjamin (xviii 11-28), 
Simeon, Zcbiilun, Issachar, Asher, Naphtali and Dan (xix , on v 47, 
SCO below), and, after the subscnption (xix 51), concludes with the 
mstihition of the cities of refuge (xx , cf Num xxxv y, and ot the 
Levitical cities (xxi , contrast the earlier bncl notice, xm 14, 33) 
Chapter xx , belonging to theP redaction, has certain points of contact 
with Deut XIX which, it is very important to observe, 'ire wanting 
m the Septuagmt, and xxi 43-45 closes O s account of the division, 
and m the Septuagmt contains matter most of which is now given 
by P in XIX 49 seq I wo narratives describe the dismissal of the ti ans- 
Jordamc tribes after their co operation m the conquest, viz xxu 1-6 
(D), and xxu 9 seq (P) , cf above, on xiu 8 seq P, with the desenp- 
tion of the erection of the altar {v 34, Gilead ? , i f Gen xxxi 47 seq ), 
is apparently a late re- writing of some now obscuie incident to 
emphasize the unity of worship P's account of the distnbution of 
land among the nine and a half tribes by Eleazar and Joshua (from 
xiv 1-5 to XIX 51) appears to have been on the lines laia down in 
Num xxxiv (P) The scene, according to xvm i, is Shiloh, and 
this verse, which does not belong to the context, should apparently 
precede P's narrative in xiv i But of the occupation of Shiloh, 
the famous Ephramiite sanctuary and the seat of the ark, we have 
no mformation 'Ihe older source, however, pre.supposcs that 
Judah and the two Joseph tribes have acquired their tinitory, 
the remaining seven are blamed for tlieir mditference (xviii 2-10, 
see above), and receive their lot conjointly at the camp at Shtloh 
But if the location 13 an attempt to harmonize with xvm i, Gilgal 
should probably be restored The section xvm 2-10 is followed 
by xxi 43 seq (above), and may have been preceded origmaJly by 
XIU I, 7 (whore read inheritance for the seven tribes) , in lU present 
form it appears to be due to D Another account of the exploits 
of Judah and Joseph can be traced here and there, e g in xiv 6-1 5 
(where Caleb receives Hebron as his inheritance and the " land 
had rest from war "), and xvu 14-18 (where Joseph receives an 
additional lot), but where these traditions have not been worked 
into later narratives, they exist only in fragmentary form and art 
chiefly recognizable by their standpomt They are charactcrizeti 
by the view that the conquest was only a partial one, and one which 
was neither the work of a single man nor at his instigation, but due 

^ Traces of composite material may be recognized — {a) where, m 
place of boundaries, P has given lists of cities which appear to be 
taken from other sources (cf the instructions in xvm 9), and (6) in 
the doulfle headings (see Addis, The HexateuLh, 1 230, note i, and the 
commentaries) 
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entirely to tndividuad or tribal achievements This view can be 
traced in xiu 13^ xv 63 (ct the parallel Judges t 21 in contrast to 
V 8), XVI xo (Judges 1 29k xvu 11-13 ( ludges 1 27 seq ),and m the 
references to separate tnl>al or family exploits xv I3r-i9, xix 47 
(cf Judges 1 34 seq ^ xvni ) 

Two closing addresses are ascribed to Joshua, one an exhorta- 
tion similar to the homilies m secondary portioas of Deuteronomy 
(xxm , cf Moses in Deut xxviii seq , and Samuel’s last address 
m I Sam xii ), which virtually excludes the other (xxiv ), where 
Joshua assembles the tribes at Shechem (Shiloh, in the beptua- 
gint) and passes under review the history of Israel from the 
days of heathenism (before Abraham was brought into Canaan) 
down through the oppression in Egypt, the exodus, the conquest 
in East Jordan and the occupation of Canaan A few otherwise 
unknown details are to be found (xxiv 2, 11 seq 14) The 
address (which is extremely important for its representation of 
the religious conditions) is made the occasion for a solemn 
covenant whereby the people agree to cleave to Yahweh akme 
This IS commemorated by the erection of a stone under the oak 
by the sanctuary of Yahweh (for the tree with its sacred pillar, 
see Gen xxxv 4, Judges ix 6) The people are then dismissed, 
and the book closes in ordinary narrative style with the death of 
Joshua and his burial in his inheritance at Timnath-serah in 
Mt Ephraim (cf xix 49 seq ), the burial of Joseph m Shechem, 
and the death and burial of Eleazar the son of Aaron in the 
‘ hill of Phinehds ” 

Chapter xxiv presupposes the complete subjection of the Canaan 
itcs and is of a late prophetic stamp Some signs of amplification 
(sg w 1 16, 13, 31) suggest that it was mserted by a Dcuteronoimc 
hand, evidently distinct from the author of xxiii But elsewhere 
there are traces of secondary Deuteronomic expansion and of internal 
incongruities in Deuteronomic narratives, contrast xiv 6-15 with 
Joshua's extermination of the Anakim m xi 21 seq , the use of 
this name with the ‘ Philistines ” of xul 2 (see Philistines), or the 
conquests in xi 16-22 with the names in x 3(1-43 All these 
passages are now due to D, but not only is Deuteronomy itself 
composite, a twofold redaction can be traced m Judges, Samuel and 
Kings, thus involving the deepc’’ literary problems of Joshua with 
the historical books generally * Both Jo^ua xxiu and xxiv arc 
closely connected with the very complicated introduction to the 
era of the ‘ judges " in Judges 11 6 sqq , and 11 0-9 actually resume 
Joshua XXIV 28 sqq , while the Septuagmt appends to the close of 
Joshua the beginning of the story of Ehud ( Jut^es 111 12 seq ) Both 
Judges 1 -u 5 and chap xvii -xxi arc of post Deuteronomic insertion 
and they represent conditions analogous to the older notices imbedded 
in the later work of P (Judges i 21,- xix 10-12, cf Joshua xv 63, 
see Judges ad fin) Moreover, P in its turn shows elsewhere 
definite indications of different periods and standpoints, and the fluid 
state of the book at a late age is shown by the presence of Deutero 
nomir elements in Joshua xx , not found in the Septuagmt, and by the 
numerous and often striking readings which the latter recension 
presents 

Value of the Booh — Ihe value of the book of Joshua is 
primarily religious , its fervency, its conviction of the destiny ot 
Israel and its inculcation of the unity and greatness of the God 
of Israel give expression to the philosophy of Israelite historians 
As an historical record its value must depend upon a careful 
criticism of its contents m the light of biWical history and 
external information Its description of the conquest of Canaan 
comes from an age when the event was a shadow of the past 
It IS an ideal view of the manner m which a divinely appointed 
leader guided a united f>eople into the promised land of their 
ancestors, and, after a few brief wars of extermination (x -xii ), 
died leaving the people in quiet possession of their new inherit 
ance (xi 23, xxi 44 seq , xxiii i)^ On the other hand, the 
earlier inhabitants were not finally subjugated until Solomon’s 
reign (i Kings ix 20), Jerusalem was taken by David from the 
Jebusites (2 Sam v ), and several sites in its neighbourhood, 
together with important fortresses like Gezer, Megiddo and 
Taanach, were not held by Israel at the first There are traces 

^ The close relation between what may be called the Deuteronomic 
history (Joshua-KJngs) and its introduction (the legal book of 
Deuteronomy) mdependently show the difliculty of supporting the 
traditional date ascribed to the latter 

* G F Moore {Enev Bib , col 2608, note 2) draws attention to 
the instructive parallel furnished by the Greek legends of the Dorian 
invasion of the Peloponnesus (the " return " ^ the Heracletdac, 
the partition of the land by lot, &c ) 


of other conflicting traditions representmg independent tribal 
efforts which were not successful, and the Israelites are even said 
to live m the midst of Canaanitcs, intermarrying with them and 
adopting their cult (Judges 1 -in 6) From a careful consider- 
ation of all the evidence, both mtemal and external, bibhcal 
scholars are now almost unanimous that the more finished picture 
of the Israelite invasion and settlement cannot be accepted as 
a historical record for the age It accords with this that the 
elaborate tnbal-hsts and boundanes prove to be of greater 
value for the geography than for the history of Palcstme, and 
the attempts to use them as evidence for the early history of 
Israel have involved numerous additional difficulties and 
confusion ^ 

The book of Joshua has ascribed to one man conquests which 
are not confirmed by subsequent history The capture of 
Bethel imphed rather than described m Joshua viii , is elsewhere 
the work of the Joseph tribes (Judges 1 22 sqq , cf features m the 
conquest of Jericho, Joshua vi 25) Joshua’s victorv in north 
Palestine has its parallel in Judges iv at another period (see 
Dbborah), and Adoni-zedek of Jerusalem (Joshua x ) can 
scarcely be severed from the Adoni-bezek taken by the tribes of 
Judah and Simeon (Judges 1 5-7) The prommence of Joshua as 
military and religious leader, and especially his connexion with 
Shechem and Shiloh, have suggested that he was a hero of the 
Joseph tribes of central Palestine (viz* Ephraim and Manasseh)* 
Moreover, the traditions m Joshua vni 30-ix 2, and Deut xxvn 
1-8 seem to place the arrival at Mt Ebal imm^iately after the 
crossing of the Jordan This implies that Israel (like Jacob m 
Gen xxxii ) crossed by the Jabbok, and in fact the Wadi Fan a 
provides an easy road to Shechem, to the south-east of which 
hes Julcijil, and while this is the Gilgal of Deut xi 30, 
the battles at Jericho and Ai (Joshua 11 seq ) occur naturall) 
after the encampment at the southern Gilgal (near Jericho) The 
alternative view (see especially Stade, Gesch hr i 133 sqq ) 
connects itself partly with the ancestor of all the tribes (Jacob, 
t e Israel), and partly with the eponym of the Joseph tribes 
wliDse early day:> were spent around Shechem, the removal of 
whose bones from Egypt must have found a prominent place in 
the traditions of the tnbes concerned (Gen I 25, Exod xiii 19, 
Joshua xxiv 32) According to one view ^Stade, Wellhausen, 
Guthe, &c ) only the Joseph tribes were in Egypt, and separate 
tribal movements (see Judah) have been incorporated in the 
growth of the tradition, the probability that the specific tradi- 
tions of the Joseph tribes have been excised or subordinated finds 
support in the manner in A^hich the Judaean P has abridged and 
confused the tribal lists of Ephraim and Manasseh 

The serious character of the problems of early Israelite histoiy 
can be perceived from the renewed endeavours to present an 
adequate outline of the course of events, for a criticism of the 
most prominent hypotheses see Chevne, Bth art “ Tribes” 
(col 5209 seq ), a new theory has been more recently advanced 
by E yityer (pie Israeliten u ihre NaMarstamfne, 1^06) But 
Joshua as a tribal hero docs not belong to the earliest phase in 
the surviving tradition. He has no place in the oldest 
surviving narratives of the exodus (Wdihausen, Steuemagel), 
and only later sources add him to Caleb (Num xiv 30, the 
reference in Deut 1 38 is part of an insertion), or regard him as 
the leader of all the tribes (Deut ni 21, 28) As an attendant of 
Moses at the tent of meeting he appears m quite secondary 
passages (Exod xxxin 7-1 x, Num xi 28) His defeat of the 
Amalekites is in a narrative (Exod xvii 8-16) which belongs more 

* The historical problems are noticed m all bibhcal histones, and 
in the commentaries on Joshua and Judges Against the ordinary 
cnbral view, see J Orr, Problem of the O T (1905) pp 240 seq 
This wnter (on whom see A S Peake, The Interpreter ^ 1908, pp 252 
seq ) takes the book as a whole, allowance being made tor the 
generalizing tendency peculiar to all summaries " His argument 
that ** the circumstantiality, local knowledge and evidently full 
recollection of the narratives (in Joshua) give confidence in the truth 
of their statements '* is one which historical criticism in no fidd 
would regard as conclusive, and his contention that a redactor 
would hardly incorporate conflicting traditions in his narrative 
“if he behevecl they contradicted it “ begs the question and 
Ignores Oriental literature 
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naturally to the wilderness of Shur, and it associates him with 
traditions of a movement direct into south Palestine which finds 
Its counterpart when the clan Caleb v ) is artificially treated as 
possessing its seats with Joshua’s permission But points of 
resemblance between Joshua the invader and Saul the founder 
of the (north) Israelite monarchy gain in weight when the tradi- 
tions of both recognize the inclusion or possession of Judah, and 
thus stand upon quite another plane as compared with those of 
David the founder of the Judaean dynasty Instead of rejecting 
the older stories of Joshua’s conquests it may be preferable to 
infer that there were radical divergences in the historical views 
of the past Consequently, the parallels between Joshua and 
Jacob (see Steuernagel’s Commentary^ p 150) are more signifi- 
cant when the occupation of central Palestine, already implied 
in the book of Joshua, is viewed in the light of Gen xlviii 22, 
where Ja( ob as conqueror (cf the very late form of the tradition 
in Jubilees xxxiv ) agrees with features in the patriarchal 
narratives which, in implying a settlement in Palestine, are 
entirely distinct from those which belong to the descent into 
Egypt (see especially, Meyer, ap at pp 227 seq , 414 seq , 433, 
Luther, ib 108 seq ) The elaborate account of the exodus 
gives the prevailing views which supersede other traditions of 
the origin both of the Israelites and of the worship of Yahweh 
(Gen IV 26) Several motives have influenced its growth,' and 
the kernel — the revelation of Yahweh to Moses — has been 
developed until all the tribes of Israel are included and their 
history as a people now begins The old traditions of conquest 
in central Palestine have similarly been extended, and have been 
adapted to the now familiar view of Israelite origins It is 
this subordination of earlier tradition to other and more predom- 
inating representations which probably explains the intricacy 
of a book whose present text may not have been finally fixed 
until, as Dillmann held, as late as about 200 b c 

Bibliography — See the commentaries of Dillmann, Steuernagel 
HoUmger (German), or the concise edition by H W Robinson in 
the Century Btble , also articles on " Joshua " by G A Smith, 
Hastings’s D B , and G 1 Moore, Ency Bib , Kittcl m Htst of the 
HebrewSy 1 262 sqq , W H Bennett, m Haupt's Sacred Books of 
the Old Testament y Carpenter and Harford-Battersby, Comp of 
Hexateuchy ch xvii , S R Driver, Lit of the 0 f (8th ed , 190Q) 
These give further bibliographical information, for which see also the 
articles on the books of the Pentateuch (SAC) 

JOSHUA THE STYLITE, the reputed author of a chronicle 
which narrates the history of the war between the Greeks and 
Persians in 502-506, and which is one of the earliest and best 
historical documents preserved to us in Syriac The work owes 
its preservation to having beeir incorporated in the third part 
of the history of pseudo-Dionysius of Tell-Mahrc, and may 
probably have had a place in the second part of the EcclestasHcd 
History of John of Asia, from whom (as Nau has shown) pseudo- 
Dionysius copied all or most of the matter contained in his third 
part The chronicle in question is anonymous, and Nau has 
shown that the note of a copyist, which was thought to assign 
It to the monk Joshua of Zuknln near Amid, more probably 
refers to the compiler of the whole work in which it was incor- 
porated Anyhow the author was an eyewitness of many of 
the events which he describes, and must have been living at 
Edessa during the years when it suffered so severely from the 
Persian War His view of events is everywhere characterized 
by his belief in overruling Providence, and as he eulogizes 
Flavian II , the Chalcedonian patriarch of Antioch, in warmer 
terms than those in which he praises his great Monophysite 
contemporaries, Jacob of SSrugh and Philoxenus of Mabbog, he 
was probably an orthodox Catholic 

The chronicle was first made known by Assemani's abridged 
Latin version (B O 1 260-283) and was edited m 1876 by the abb^ 
Martin and (with an English translation) by W Wright in 1 882 After 
an elaborate dedication to a friend — the “ priest and abbot " Ser- 
gius — a bnef recapitulation of events from the death of Julian in 
363 and a fuller account of the reigns of the Persian kings P€r6z 
(457-484) and BaUsh (484-488), the writer enters upon his main 

* E g the vicissitudes of Levitical families, other migrations into 
Palestine, &c The story of Joseph has probably been used as a 
link (see Luther, op cit pp 142 seq ) 


theme — the history of the disturbed relations between the Persian 
and Greek Empires from the beginning of the reign of Kawad I 
(489-531), which culminated in the great war of 502-506 From 
October 494 to the conclusion of peace near the end of 506, the 
author gives an annalistic account, with careful specification of dates, 
of the mam events in Mesopotamia, the theatre of conflict — such as 
the siege and capture of Amid by the Persians (502-503), their unsuc- 
cessful siege of Edessa (503), and the abortive attempt of the Greeks 
to recover Amid (504-505) The work was probably written a few 
years after the conclusion of the war The style is graphic and 
straightforward, and the author was evidently a, man of good 
education and of a simple, honest mind (N M ) 

JOSIAH (Heb yo^shtyydhuy perhaps Yah[weh] supports”), 
in the Bible, the grandson of Manasseh, and king of Judah He 
came to the throne at the age of eight, after the murder of his 
predecessor Amon The circumstances of his minority are not 
recorded, nor is anything related of the Scythian inroads which 
occurred in the latter half of the 7 th century b c , although 
some passages in the books of Jeremiah and Zephaniah are 
supposed to refer to the events The storm which shook the 
external states was favourable to the peace of Judah, the 
Assyrian power was practically broken, and that of the Chaldeans 
had scarcely developed into an aggressive form Samaria thus lay 
within the grasp of Josiah, who may have entertained hopes 
of forming an independent power of his own Otherwise, it is 
not clear why we find him opposing himself to the Egyptian king 
Necho, since the assumption that he fought as an Assyrian 
vassal scarcely agrees with the profound reforming policy 
ascribed to him At all events, at the battle of Megiddo - he 
lost both his kingdom and his life (608 b c ), and for a few 
years Judah was in the hands of Egypt (2 Kings xxiii 29 seq ) 
The chronicler gives a rather different account of the battle, 
and his allusion to the dirge uttered by Jeremiah over his 
death (2 Chron xxxv 20-25, t Esd 1 32) represents the 
tradition which makes this prophet the author of the book of 
lamentations 

The reign of Josiah is important for the biblical account of 
the great religious reforms which began in his eighteenth year, 
when he manifested interest in the repair of the Temple at 
Jerusalem In the course of this work the high priest Hilkiah 
discovered a “ law-book ” which gave rise to the liveliest 
toncem The reasons for believing that this roll was substan- 
tially identical with the book of Deuteronomy were already 
appreciated by Jerome, Chrysostom, Theodoret and others,*' 
and a careful examination shows that the character of the refor- 
mation which followed agrees in all its essential features with 
the prescriptions and exhortations of that book (See Deutero- 
nomy ) But the detailed records in 2 Kings xxii seq are 
evidently written under the influence of the reforms themselves, 
and are not contemporary (see Kings, Book of) They are 
further expanded, to agree with still later ideals, in 2 Chron 
xxxiv seq The original roll was short enough to be read at 
least twice m a day (xxii 8, 10), and hence only some portions 
of Deuteronomy (or of an allied production) may be intended 
Although the character of the reforms throws remarkable light 
upon the condition of religion in Judah in the time of Josiah, it 
is to be observed that the writings of the contemporary prophets 
(Jeremiah, Ezekiel) make it very questionable whether the 
narratives are thoroughly trustworthy for the history of the 
king’s measures (See further Jews, § 16 ) (SAC) 

JOSIKA, MIKLOS [NICHOLAS], Baron (1794-1865), Hun- 
garian novelist, was born on the 28th of April 1794 at Torda in 
Transylvania, of aristocratic and wealthy parents After fini h- 
ing the usual course of legal studies at Kolozsvdr (Klausenburg), 
he in 1811 entered the army, joining a cavalry regiment, with 
which he subsequentlv took part in the Italian campaign On 
the battlefield of Mincio (February 8, 1814) he was promoted 
to the grade of lieutenant He served m the campaign against 
Napoleon, and was present at the entry of the Allied Troops 
into Pans (March 31, 1814)^ In 1818 J6sika resigned his 

2 Or *' Magdolos” (Herod 11 159), t e s^me “ Migdal ” (tower) 
of Judaea, not the Migdol of Exod xiv 2, fer xliv i 

» See Zext f Alttest Wtssenschaft (1902), pp 170 seq , 312 seq , 
Journ Btb Lit (1903), p 50. 
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commission, returned to Hungary, and married his first wife 
Elizabeth Kallai The union proving an unhappy one, J6sika 
parted from his wife, settled on his estate at Szurdok m Transyl- 
vama, and devoted himself to agricultural and literary pursuits 
Drawn into the sphere of politics, he took part in the memorable 
Transylvanian diet of 1834 About this time J6sika first began to 
attract attention as a writer of fiction In 1836 his Abafi laid the 
foundation of his literary reputation This novel gives a vivid 
picture of Transylvania in the time of Sigismund Bdtori J6sika 
was soon afterwards elected member of the Hungarian Academy 
of Sciences and of the Kisfaludy Society , of the latter he became, 
in 1841, director, and in 1842 vice-president In 1847 he appeared 
at the Transylvanian diet as second deputy for the county of 
Szolnok, and zealously supported the movement for the union of 
Tiansylvania with Hungary proper In the same year he was 
converted to Protestantism, was formally divorced from his wife, 
and married Baroness Julia Podmaniczky, herself a wnter of 
considerable merit, with whom he lived happily until his death 
So great was J6sika’s literary activity that by the time of the 
revolution (1848) he had already produced about sixty volumes of 
romances and novels, besides numerous contributions to perio- 
dicals Both as magnate of the upper house of the Hungarian 
diet and by his writings J6sika aided the revolutionary move- 
ment, with which he was soon personally identified, being chosen 
one of the members of the committee of national defence Con- 
sequently, after the capitulation at Vildgos (Aug 13, 1849) 
he found it necessary to flee the country, and settled first at 
Dresden and then, in 1850, at Brussels, where he resumed his 
literary pursuits anonymously In 1864 he removed to Dresden, 
in which city he died on the 27th of February 1865 The 
romances of J6sika, wiitten somewhat after the style of Sir 
Walter Scott, are chufly of an historical and social-political 
character, his materials being drawn almost entirely from the 
annals of his own country Among his more important works 
may be specially mentioned, besides Abafi — The Poet Znnyt 
(1843^, The Last of the Bdtons (1837), The Bohemians in Hungary 
(1839), Esther Francis Rdkdczy II (1861), and Vegvdr- 
lakf a tale of the time of the Transylvanian prince Bethlen Gdbor, 
1864 Many of J6sika’s novels have been translated into 
German 

See K Moenich and S Vutkovich, Magyar Irdk Nivtdra (1876) , 
M J6kai, ‘ J6sika Mikl6s Eml6kezete," A Kisfaludy-Tdrsasdg Cv 
lapjatyO'i folyam^ vol 111 (1869), G W Steinacker, Ungarische 
Lynker Cf also J6sika’i> autobiogiaphy — EmUkirat, yo\ iv 

(1865) 

JOSIPPON, the name usually given to a popular chronicle of 
Jewish history from Adam to the age of Titus, attributed to an 
author Josippon or Joseph ben Gonon ^ The name, though at 
one time identified with that of the historian Josephus, is perhaps 
a corruption of Hegesippus, from whom (accorciing to Trieber) 
the author derived much of his material The chronicle was 
probably compiled in Hebrew early in the loth century, by a 
Jewish native of south Italy The first edition was printed in 
Mantua in 1476 Josippon subsequently appeared in many 
forms, one of the most popular being in Yiddish (Judaeo- 
German), with quaint illustrations Though the chronicle is 
more legendary than historical, it is not unlikely that some 
good and even ancient sources were used by the first com- 
piler, the Josippon known to us having parsed through the 
hands of many mteipolators The book enjoyed much vogue 
m England Peter Morvyn in 1558 translated an abbreviated 
version into English, and edition after edition was called 
for Lucien Wolf has shown that the English translations 
of the Bible aroused so much interest in the Jews that there 
was a widespread desire to know more about them This led 
to the circulation of many editions of Josippon, which thus 
formed a link in the chain of events which culminated in 
the readmission of the Jews to England by Cromwell (I A ) 

JOSS, in the pidgm-English of the Chinese seaports, the name 
given to idols and deities It is used adjec tivally in regard to 

' A prefect of Jerusalem of this name is mentioned by Josephus, 
Belt Jud u 20 3 
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many things connected with religious rites, such as ** joss-house,'^ 
a temple, “ joss-stick," a stick which when burned gives forth 
a fragrant odour and is used as incense, “ joss-paper,” paper cut 
to resemble money (and sometimes with prayers written upon it) 
burned in funeral and other ceremonies “ Joss ” is not a 
Chinese word, and is probably a corruption of Port deos, god, 
applied by Portuguese navigators in the i6th century to the idols 
worshipped in the East Indies Ihe Dutch form is joosge 
(diminutive of ]oos), whence the Javanese de]os, and the English 
yoss, later joss The word seems to have been carried to China 
by English seamen from Batavia 

JOST, ISAAK MARKUS (1793-1860), Jewish historical writer, 
was born on the 22nd of February 1793 at Bernburg, and studied 
at the universities of Gottingen and Berlin In Berlin he began 
to teach, and in 1835 received the appointment of upper master 
in the Jewish commercial school (tailed the Philanthropin) at 
l<rankfort-on-the-Main Here he remained until his death, on 
the 22nd of November i860 The work by which he is chieflv 
known is Geschichte der Israeliten sett der Aeii der Maccabaer, 
in 9 vols (1820-1829), which was afterwards supplemented bv 
Neuere Geschichte der Israeliten von (1846-1847), and 

Geschichte des Judenthums und seiner (1857-1859) He also 

published an abridgment under the title Allgemetne Geschichte 
des israelitischen V (1831-1832), and an edition of the Mishna 
with a German translation and notes (6 vols , 1832-1834) The 
Israelitische Annalen were edited by h^m from 1839 to 1841, and 
he contributed extensively to periodicals 

See Zirndorf, Isaak Markus Jost und setne Freunde (Cincinnati, 
1880) 

JOTUNHEIM, or JoTUN Fjelde, a mountainous legion of 
southern Norway, lying between Gudbrandsdal on the east and 
Jostedahbrae and the head of the Sogne fjord on the west 
Within an area of about 950 sq m it contains the highest moun- 
tain in the Scandinavian Peninsula — Galdhopiggen (8399 ft ) 
— and several others but little inferior Such are Ghttertmd 
or Glitretind (8380), and Memurutind (7966), which face 
Galdhopiggen across the northward-sloping Visdal, Knutshuls- 
tind (7812) and several other peaks exceeding 7000 ft , to the 
south, between lakes Gjende and Bygdin, and Skagastolstind 
(7723) in the west of the region, above the Utladal, the chief 
summit of the magnificent Horunger The upper parts of the 
mam valleys are of characteristic form, not ending m lofty 
mountain-walls but comparatively low and level, and bearing 
lakes The name Jotunheim (giants’ home) is a modern 
memorial of the mountain-dwelling giants of Norse fable, the 
altci native name Jotun Pjelde was the first bestowed on the 
region, when it was explored in 1820 by the geologist Balthasar 
Matthias Keilhau (1797-1858) In modern times the region 
has attracted mountaineers and many visitors accustomed to 
rough lodging and difficult travelling 

JOUBERT, BARTHELEMY CATHERINE (1769-1799), French 
general, the son of an advocate, was born at Pont de Vaux (Am') 
on the 14th of April 1769 In 1784 he ran away from school to 
enlist in the artillery, but was brought back and sent to study 
law at L>ons and Dijon In 1791 he joined the volunteers of 
the Ain, and was elected by his comrades successively corporal 
and sergeant In January 1792 he became sub-lieu tenant, and 
in November lieutenant, having m the meantime made his first 
campaign with the army of Italy In 1793 he distinguished 
himself by the brilliant defence of a redoubt at the Col di lenda, 
with only thirty men against a battalion of the enemy Wounded 
and made prisoner in this affair, Joubert was released on parole 
by the Austrian commander-in-chief, Devins, soon afterwards 
In 1794 he was again actively engaged, and in 1795 he rendered 
such conspicuous service as to be made general of brigade In 
the campaign of 1796 the young general commanded a brigade 
under Augereau, and soon attracted the special attention of 
Bonaparte, who caused him to be made a general of division in 
December, and repeatedly selected him for the command of 
important detachments Thus he was in charge of the retaining 
force at the battle of Rivoh, and in the campaign of 1799 

XV, 17 a 
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(invasion of Austria) he commanded the detached left wing of 
Bonaparte’s armyi m Tirol* and fought his way through the 
mountains to rc^pm his chirf m Styria He subsequoitly held 
vanous commands in Holland, on the Rhine and in Italy, where 
up to January 1799 he commanded m chief Resigning the post 
m consequence of a dispute with the civil authorities, Joubert 
returned to France and married (June) Mile de ^lontholon 
But he was almost immediately summoned to the held again 
He took over the command m Italy from Moreau about the 
middle of July, but be persuaded his predecescoi to remain at the 
front and was largely guided by his advice. The odds against 
the French troops m the disastrous campaign of 1 799 (see French 
Rkvolutionarv Wars) were too heavy. Joubert and Moreau 
were quickly compelled to give battle by their great antagonist 
Suvorov The battle of Novi was disastrous to the h rench arms, 
not merely because it was a defeat, but above all because Joubert. 
hunsdf was amongst the first to fall (Aug 15, 1799) Joubert 
died before it could be shown whether lus genius was of the first 
rank, but he was at any rate maiiced out as a future great captain 
by the greatest captain of all ages, and his countrymen mtui* 
lively associated him with Hoebe and Marceau as a great leader 
whose early death disappointed their highest hopes After the 
battle his remains were brought to Toulon and buned in Fort 
La Malgue, and the revolutionary government paid tribute 
to his memory by a ceremony of public mourmng (Sept t 6) 
A monument to Joubert at Bourg was razed by order of 
Louis XVII 1 , but another mcmonal was afterwards erected 
at Pont de Vaux 

Sec Guilbert, Notice sur la jte de B C Joubert Chevrier, Le 
GMral Joubert d'aprds sa correspondance (2nd cd , 1884) 

JOUBERT, JOSEPH (1754-1824), French moralist, was bom 
at Motttignaxj (Correze) on the 6th of May 1 754, After completing 
his studies at Toulouse he spent some years there as a teacher 
His delicate health proved unequal to the task, and after two 
years spent at home in study Joubert went to Pans at the be- 
ginning of 1778 He allied himself with the chiefs of the philo- 
sophic party, especially with Diderot, of whom he was in some 
sort a disciple, but his closest friendship was with the abb6 de 
Fontanes In 1790 he was recalled to his native place to act 
as luge de patXj and carried out the duties of his office with great 
fidelity He had made the ac/juamtance of Mme de Beaumont 
m a Burgundian cottage where she had taken refuge from the 
1 error, and it was under her inspiration that Joubert’s genius 
was at its best The atmosphere of serenity and affection with 
which she surrounded him seemed necessary to the development 
of what Sainte-Bcuve calls his “ esprit ail6, ami du ciel et des 
hauteurs ” Her death in 1803 was a great blow to him, and his 
literary activity, never great, declined from tliat time In 1809, 
at the solicitation of Joseph de Bonald, he was made an inspector- 
general of education, and his professional duties practically 
absorbed his interests during the rest of lus life He died on the 
3rd of May 1S24 His manuscripts were entrusted by his widow 
to Chateaubnand, who published a selection of Pensies from 
them in 1838 for private circulation A more complete edition 
was published by Joubert s nephew, Paul de Rayn^, under the 
title Ptnsits^ essatSj maxtmes et cortespondame (2 vols , 1842) 
A selection of letters addressed to Joubert was published m 1883 
Joubert constantly strove after perfection, and the small quantity 
of his work was partly due to his desire to find adequate and 
luminous expression for his discriminating criticism of hterature 
and morals. 

If JoubertN readers in Hngiland are not numerenis, he is well 
known at second hand through the sympathetic essay dcvx)ted to 
hnn m Matthew Arnold's Essays in Criticism (ist senes) See 
Sainte-Bcuve, Causeries du lundi^ vol 1 , Portraits litUraireSy vol 11 , 
and a notice by Paul de Raynal, prefixed to the edition of 1842 

JOUBERT, PETRUS JACOBUS (1834-1900), commandant- 
general of the South African K^ublic from to 1900, was 
bom at Cango, m the distnet of Oudtshoom, Cape Colony, on 
thfe 20th of January 1834, a descendant of a French Hugueaiiot 
who fled to South Africa soon after the revocation of the Mict of 


Nantes by Louis XIV. Left an orphan at an caily ago, Joubert 
migrated to the Transvaal^ where he settled in the Wakker* 
stroom district near Lamg’s Nek and the north*east angle of 
Natal There he not only farmed with great success, but turned 
his attention to the study of the law The esteem m which his 
shrewdness m both farming and legal affairs was held led to his 
election to the Volksraad as member for Wakkerstroom early m 
the sixties, Marthinus Pretorms being then in his second term of 
office as president In 1870 Joubert was again elected, and the 
use to which he put his slender stock of legal knowledge secured 
him the appointment of attorney -general of the republic, while 
m 1875 he ^ted as president during the absence of T. F Burgers 
in Europe During the first British annexation of the Transvaal, 
Joubert earned for himself the reputation of a consistent irrecon- 
cilable by refusing to hold office under the government, as Paul 
Kruger and other prominent Boers were doing. Instead of 
accepting the lucrative post ofEered him, he took a leading part 
in creating and directing the agitation which led to the war of 
i88o-i88i, eventually becoming, as comniandanb-gcneral of the 
Boer forces, a member of the triumvirate that administered the 
provisional Boer government set up m December 1880 at 
Heidelberg He was m command of the Boer forces at I^aing’s 
Nek, Ingogo, and Majuba Hill, subsequently conducting the 
earlier peace negotiations that led to the conclusion of the 
Pretoria Convention In 1883 he was a candidate for the pre- 
sidency of the Transvaal, but received only 1171 votes as against 
3431 cast for Kruger In 1893 he again opposed Kruger in the 
contest for the presidency, standing as the representative of the 
comparatively progressive section of the Boers, who wished m 
some measure to redress the grievances of the Uitlander popula- 
tion which had grown up on the Rand The poll (though there 
IS good reason for believing that the voting lists had been mani- 
pulated by Kruger’s agents) was declared to have resulted in 
7911 votes being cast for Kruger and 7246 for Joubert After 
a protest Joubert acquiesced in Kruger s continued presidency 
He stood again in 1898, but the Jameson raid had occurred mean- 
time and the voting was 12,858 for Kruger and 2001 for Joubert 
Joubert’s position had then become much weakened by accusa- 
tions of treachery and of sympathy with the Uitlander agitation 
He took little part in the negotiations that culminated in the 
ultimatum sent to Great Bntain by Kruger m 1899, and though 
ho immediately assumed nominal command of the operations 
on the outbreak of hostilities, he gave up to others the chief share 
in the direction of the war, through his inability or neglect to 
impose upon them his own will His cautious nature, which had 
in early life gamed him the sobnquet of “ Slim Piet,” joined to 
a lack of determination and assertiveness that characterized his 
whole career, led hitn to act mainly on the defensive, and the 
strategically offensive movements of the Boer forces, such as 
Flandslaagte and Willow Grange, appear to have been neither 
planned nor executed by him As the war went on, physical 
weakness led to Joubert’s virtual retirement, and, though two 
days earlier he was still reported as being m supreme command, 
he died at Pretoria from peritonitis on the 28th of March 1900 
Sir George White, the defender of Ladysmith, summed up 
Joubert’s character when he called him “ a soldier and a gentle^ 
man, and a brave and honourable opponent ” 

JOUFFROY, JEAK (e 1412-1473), French prelate and diplo- 
matist, was born at Luxeuil (Haute-Saone) After entering 
the Benedictine order and teaching at the university of Pans 
from 1435 ^0* *43^^ became almoner to Philip the Good, duke 
of Burgundy, who entrusted him with diplomatic missions m 
France, Italy, Poitugal and Castile Jouffroy was appointed 
abbot of Luxeuil (1451 ?), bishop of Arras (1453), and papal 
legate (1459) At the French court his diplomatic duties 
brought him to the notice of the dauphin (Afterwards Louis XI ) 
Touffrov ent((red Louis’s service, and obtained a cardinal’s bat 
(1461), the bishopric of Albi(i4^), and thefdDbacy of St Denis 
(1464) On several occasions Tie was sent to Rome to negotiate 
the abolition of the Pragmatic Sanction aaid to defend the 
interests of tlie Angevins at Naples Attached by King Louis 
to the sieur de Beaujeu in the expedition against John V^, count 
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of Armagnac, Jouffroy was accused of taking the town of 
I^ctoure by treachery, and of being a party to the murder of 
the count of Armagnac (1473) Reuilly the same 

year 

SeeC Fierrille, Card^naf Jean Jouffroy et son temps 
(Coutances, Pans, 1874) 

JOUFFROY, TRtoDORE SIMON (1796-1842), French philo- 
sopher, was bom at Pontets> near Mouthe, department of Doubs 
In his tenth year, his father, a tax-gatherer, sent him to an uncle 
at Pontariier, under whom he commenced his classical studies 
At Dijon his compositions attracted the attention of an inspector, 
who had him placed (1814) in the normal school, Pans He 
there came under the influence of Victor Cousm, and in 1817 he 
was appointed assistant professor of philosophy at the normal 
and Bourbon schools 1 hree years later, being thrown upon his 
own resources, he began a course of lectures in his own house 
and formed literary connexions with Le Coumer f ran fats ^ Le 
Glohey U Encyclopldte moderne^ and La Retiue europeenne The 
variety of his pursuits at this time earned him over the whole 
field of ancient and modern hterature But he was chiefly 
attracted to the philosophicaJ system represented bv Reid and 
Stewart The application of “ common sense ” to the problem 
of substance supplied a more satrTactory analytic for him than 
the scepticism of Hume which reached him through a study of 
Kant He thus threw in his lot with the Scottish philosophy, 
and his first dissertations are, m their leading position, adapta- 
tions from Reid’s Inquiry In 1826 he wrote a preface to a 
translation of the Moral Philosophy of Stewart, demonstrating 
the possibility of a scientific statement of the laws of conscious- 
ness, in 1828 he began a translation of the works of Reid, and in 
his preface estimated the influence of Scottish criticism upon 
philosophy, giving a biographical account of the movement from 
Hutcheson onwards Next year he was returned to parlement 
bv the arrondiosement of Pontariier, but the work of legislation 
was ill-suited to him Yet he attended to his duties conscien- 
tiously, and ultimately broke his health in tneir discharge In 
1833 he was appointed professor of Greek and Roman philosophy 
at the college of h ranee and a member of the Academy of 
Sciences, he then published the Melanges pyilo'^ophiques{4i\\ ed , 
1866, Eng trans G Ripley, Boston, 1835 ^338), a collection 

of fugitive papers 111 criticism and philosophy and history In 
them IS foreshadowed all that he afterwards worked out in 
metaphysics, psychology, ethics and aesthetic s He had already 
demonstrated m his picfaces the possibility of a psychology apart 
from physiology, of the science of the phenomena of conscious- 
ness distinct from the perceptions of sense He now classified 
the mental faculties, premising that the> must not be confounded 
with capacities or properties of mind They were, ac cording to 
his analysis, personal will, primitive instincts, voluntary move- 
ment, natural and artificial signs, sensibility and the faculties 
of intellect, on this analytic he founded hisschemeof the universe 
In 1835 he published a Lours de droit naturel (4th cd , 1866), 
which, for precision of statement and logical coherence, is the 
most important of his works h rom the conception of a universal 
order in the universe he reasons to a Supreme Being, who hss 
created it and who has conferred upon every man in harmony 
with it the aim of his existence, leading to his highest good 
Good, he says, is the fulfilment of man’s destiny, evil the thwart- 
ing of It Every man being organized m a particular way has, 
of necessity, an aim, the fulfilment of which is good, and he has 
faculties for accomplishing it, directed by reason The aim is 
good, however, only when reason guides it for the benefit of the 
majority, but that is not absolute good When reason rises to 
the conception of universal order, when actions are submitted, 
by the exercise of a sympathy working necessarily and intuitively 
to the idea of the universal order, the good has been reached, the 
true good> good in itself, absolute good* But he does not fcdlow 
his idea into the details of human duty, though he passes m 
review fatalism, mysticism, pantheism, sceptiusm, egotism, 
sentimentalism and rationalism In i83«; Jouffroy ’s health 
failed and he went to Italy, where he continued to translate 
the Scottish philosophers On his return he became librarian 


to the university, and took the chair of recent philosophy at 
the faculty of letters He died in Pans on the 4th of February 
1842 After his death were published Nouveaux melanges 
pktlosophtques (3rd ed , 1872) and Cours d'estketique (3rd ed , 
1875) The former contributed nothing new to tlie system 
except a more emphatic statement of the distinction between 
psychology and physiology The latter formulated his theoiy 
of beauty 

Jouffroy ’s claim to distinction rests upon his ability as an 
expositor of other men’s ideao He founded no system, he con- 
tributed nothing of importance to philosophical science, he 
initiated nothmg winch has survived him But his enthusiasm 
for mental science, and his command over the language of popular 
exposition, made him a great international medium for the 
transfusion of ideas He stood between Scotland and France 
and Germany and France, and, though his expositions arc 
vitiated by loose reading of the philosophers he interpreted, he 
did serviceable, even memorable work 

Sec L L6 vy Biuhl, //ts/ory of Modern Philos in I ranee (1899), 
PP 349 - 357 , L J Tissot, Th Jouffroy sa vie et ses icrits (1870), 
J P Dainiron, Lssat sur Vhi&toire de la philos en France an 
sxtcle (1846) 

JOUOS, J UGGS, or JoGGS (0 Fr from Lat 'fugum^ a 

yoke), an instrument of punishment formerly in use in Scotland, 
Holland and possibly other countries It was an iron collar 
fastened by a short chain to a wall, often of the parish church, 
or to a tree The collar was placed round the offender’s neck 
and fastened by a padlock 1 he joiigs was practically a pilloiy 
It was used for ecclesiastical as well as civil offences Examples 
may still be seen in Scotland 

JOULE, JAMES PRESCOTT (1818-1889), English physicist, 
was born on the 24th of December 1818, at Salfoid, near Man- 
chester Although he received some instruction from John 
Dalton in chemistr> , most of his si lentific knowledge was self- 
taught, and this was especially the case with regard to electric ity 
and electro-magnetism, the subjects m which his earliest 
researches were carried out From the first he appreciated the 
importance of accurate measurement, and all through his hfe 
the attainment of exact quantitative data was one of his chief 
considerations At the age of nineteen he invented an electro- 
magnetic engine, and n tlic course of examining its performance 
dissatisfaction with vague and arbitrary methods of specifying 
electrical quantities caused him to adopt a convenient and 
scientific unit, which he took to be the amount of electricity 
required to decompose nine grams of water in one hour In 1840 
he was thus enabled to give a quantitative statement of the law 
according to which heat is produced m a conductor by the 
passage of an electric current, and in succeeding years he pub- 
lished a senes of valuable researches on the agency of electricity 
in tran^'formations of energy One of these contained the first 
intimation of the achievement witli which his name is most 
widely associated, for it was in a paper read before the British 
Association at Cork in 1843, and entitled “ The Calorific Effects 
of Magneto-electricity and the Mechanical Value of Heat,” that 
he expressed the conviction that whenever mechanical force is 
expended an exact equivalent of heat is always obtained By 
rotating a small electro-magnet in water, between the poles of 
another magnet, and then measuring the heat developed m the 
water and other parts of the machine, the current induced in 
the coils, and the energy required to maintain rotation, he 
calculated that the quantity of heat capable of warming one 
pound of water one degree P was equivalent to the mechanical 
force which could raise 838 lb through the distance of one fcx)t 
At the same time he brought forward another determination 
based on the heating effects observable when water is forced 
through capillary tubes, the number obtained in this way was 
770 A third method, depending on the observation of the heat 
evolved by the mechanical compression of air, was employed a 
year or two later, and yielded the number 798, and a fourth — the 
well-known fnctional one of stirring water with a sort of paddle- 
wheel-yielded the result 890 (see Brit Assoc Report, 1845), 
though 81 5 was obtained by subsequent repetitions of the 
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experiment In 1849 he presented to the Royal Society a 
memoir which, together with a history of the subject, contained 
details of a long senes ot determinations, the result of which was 
772 A good many years later he was entrusted by the com- 
mittee of the British Association on standards of electric resist- 
ance with the task of deducing the mei hanical equivalent of heat 
from the thermal effects of electric currents Ihis inquiry 
yielded (m 1867) the result 783, and this Joule himself was in- 
clined to regard as more accurate than his old determination by 
the frictional method, the latter, however, was repeated with 
every precaution, and again indicated 772 55 foot-pounds as the 
quantity of work that must be expended at sea-level m the 
latitude of Greenwich in order to raise the temperature of one 
pound of water, weighed tn vacuo , from 60 to 61 ' F Ultimately 
the discrepancy was traced to an error which, not by Joule’s 
fault, vitiated the determination by the electrical method, for 
It was found that the standard ohm, as actually defined by the 
British Assoi lation committee and as used bv him, was slightly 
smaller than ^\as intended, when the nece<^sary corrections were 
made the results of the two methods were almost precisely con- 
gruent, and thus the figure 772 55 was vindicated In addition, 
numetous other researches stand to Joule’s credit — the work done 
m compressing gases and the thermal changes they undergo when 
forced underpressure through small apertures(wiLh Lord Kelvin), 
the change of volume on solution, the change of temperature 
produced by the longitudinal extension and compression of solids, 
kc It was during the experiments involved by the first of these 
inquiries that Joule was incidentally led to appreciate the value 
of surface condensation in increasing the efficiency of the steam 
engine A new form of condenser was tested on the small engine 
employed^ and the results it yielded formed the starting-point 
of a series of investigations which were aided by a special grant 
from the Royal Society, and were described in an elaborate 
memoir presented to it on the 13th of December i860 His 
result^, according to Kelvin, led directly and speedily to the 
present practical method of surface-condensation, one of the 
most important improvements of the steam engine, especially 
for marine use, since the days of James Watt Joule died at 
Sale on the nth of October 1889 

Uis scicntilic papers were collected and published by the Physical 
Society of London the first ^olume, which appeared in 1884, 
contained the researches for which he was alone responsible, and the 
second, dated 1887, those which he carried out in association with 
other workers 

JOURDAN, JEAN BAPTISTE, Count (1762-1833), marshal of 
France, was born at Limoges on the 29th of April 1762, and m his 
boyhood was apprenticed to a silk merchant of Lyons In 1776 
he enlisted in a French regiment to serve m the Americpn War 
of Independence, and after being invalided in 1784 he married 
and set up in business at Limoges At the outbreak of the 
revolutionary wars he volunteered, and as a subaltern took part 
in the first campaigns in the north of h ranee His rise was even 
more rapid than that of Hoche and Marceau By 1793 he had 
become a general of division, and was selected by Carnot to 
succeed Houchard as commander-in-chief of the Army of the 
North, and on the 15th- i6th of October 1793 he won the brilliant 
and important victory of Wattignies (see French Revolu- 
TioNARY Wars) Soon afterwards he became a “ suspect,” the 
moderation of his political opinions and his misgivings as to the 
future condui t of the war being equally distasteful to the trucu- 
lent and enthusiastic Committee of Public Safety Warned 
in time by his friend Carnot and by Bar^re, he avoided arrest and 
lesumed his business as a silk-mercer m Limoges He was soon 
reinstated, and early in 1794 was appointed commander-in-chief 
of the Army of Sambre-et-Meuse After repeated attempts to 
force the passage of the Sambre had failed and several severe 
general actions had been fought without result, Jourdan and his 
armv were discouraged, but Carnot and the civil commissioners 
urged the general, even with* threats, to a last effort, and this 
time he was successful not only in crossing the Sambre but in 
winning a brilliant victory at Fleurus (June 26, 1794), the 
consequence of which was the extension of the French sphere 


of influence to the Rhine, on which river he waged an indecisn e 
campaign in 1795 

In 1796 his army formed the left wing of the advance into 
Bavaria The whole of the French forces were ordered to 
advance on Vienna, Jourdan on the extreme left and Moreau in 
the centre by the Danube valley, Bonaparte on the right by Italy 
and Styria The campaign began brilliantly, the Austrians 
under the Archduke Charles being driven back by Moreau and 
Jourdan almost to the Austrian frontier But the archduke, 
slipping away from Moreau, threw his whole weight on Jourdan, 
who was defeated at Am berg and Wurzburg, and forced over the 
Rhine after a severe rearguard action, which cost the life of 
Marceau Moreau had to fall back in turn, and, apart from 
Bonaparte’s marvellous campaign in Italy, the operations of the 
year were disastrous The chief cause of failure was the vicious 
plan of campaign imposed upon the generals by their government 
Jourdan was nevertheless made the scapegoat of the govern- 
ment’s mistakes and was not employed for two yeais In those 
years he became prominent as a politician and above ail as the 
framer of the famous conscription law of 1798 When the war 
was renewed in 1799 Jourdan was placed at the head of the army 
on the Rhine, but again underwent defeat at the hands of the 
archduke Charles at Stockach (March 25), and, disappointed and 
broken m health, handed over the command to Mass6na He 
at once resumed his political duties, and was a prominent oppo- 
nent of the coup d'etat of t 8 Brumaire, after which he was expelled 
from the Council of the Five Hundred Soon, however, he 
became formally reconciled to the new regime, and accepted 
from Napoleon fresh military and civil employment In 1800 
he became inspector-general of cavalry and infantry and repre- 
sentative of French interests in the Cisalpine Republic, and in 
1804 he was made a marshal of France He remained in the 
new kingdom of Italy until 1806, when Joseph Bonaparte whom 
his brother made king of Naples in that year, selected Jourdan 
as his military adviser He followed Joseph into Spain in the 
same capacity m 1808 But Joseph’s throne had to be main- 
tained by the French army, and throughout the Peninsular War 
the other marshals, who depended directly upon Napoleon, paid 
little heed either to Joseph or to Jourdan After the battle of 
Vitoria he held no important command up to the fail of the 
Empire Jourdan gave in his adhesion to the restoration 
government of 1814, and though he rejoined Napoleon in the 
Hundred Days and commanded a minor army, he submitted 
to the Bourbons again after Waterloo He refused, however, 
to be a member ot the court which tried Marshal Ncy He was 
made a count, a peer of h ranee (i8iq), and governor of Grenoble 
(1816) In politics he was a prominent opponent of the royalist 
reactionaries and supported the revolution of 1830 After this 
event he held the portfolio of foreign affairs for a few days, and 
then became governor of the Invalides, where his last years were 
spent Marshal Jourdan died on the 23rd of November 1833, 
and was buried in the Invalides 

He wiote Operations de I avmde du Danube (1799) , Memotres pour 
servtr d Vhxstoire sur kt campagne de I'/gO (1819), and unpublished 
personal memoirs 

JOURNAL (through hr from late I^t dturnalts, daily), a daily 
record of events or business A private journal is usually an 
elaborated diary When applied to a newspaper or other 
periodical the word is strictly used of one published each day, 
but any publication issued at stated intervals, such as a magazine 
or the record of the transactions of a learned society, is commonly 
called a journal The word “ journalist ” for one whose business 
IS writing for the public press (see Newspapers) seems to be as 
old as the end of the 17 th century 

“ Journal ” is particularly applied to the record, day by day, 
of the business and proceedings of a public bodv The journals 
of the Biitish houses of parliament contain an official record of 
the business transacted day hy day in either house The record 
does not take note of speeches, though some of the earliei 
volumes contain references to them The journals are a length- 
ened account written from the votes and proceedings ” (in the 
House of Lords called “ minutes of the proceedings ”), made day 
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by day by the assistant clerks, and printed on the responsi- 
bility of the clerk to the house, after submission to the “ sub- 
committee on the journals In the Commons the journal is 
passed by the Speaker before publication The journals of the 
House of Commons begin in the first year of the reign of Edward 
VI (1547), and are complete, except for a short interval under 
Elizabeth Those of the House of Lords date from the first year 
of Henry VIII (1509) Before that date the proceedings in 
parliament were entered in the rolls of parliament, which extend 
from 1278 to 1503 Ihe journals of the I ords are “ records ” 
m the judicial sense, those of the Commons are not (see Erskine 
May, Parliamentary Practice y 1906, pp 201-202)* 

The term “ journal ” is used, in business, for a book m which 
an account of transactions is kept previous to a transfer to the 
ledger (see Book-keeping), and also as an equivalent to a ship^ 
log, as a record of the daily run, observations, weather changes, 
&c In mining, a journal is a record describing the various 
strata passed through in sinking a shaft A particular use of the 
word IS that, in machinery, for the parts of a shaft which are in 
contact with the bearings, the origin of this meaning, which is 
firmly established, has not been explained 

JOURNEY (through 0 Fr lornee or ]ournee, mod Fr journSe, 
from med Lat diurnata, Lat diurnus, of or belonging to dies, 
day), properly that which occupies a day in its performance, and 
so a day’s work, particularly a day’s travel, and the distance 
covered by such, usually reckoned in the middle ages as twenty 
miles The word is now used of travel co\ ering a certain amount 
of distance or lasting a certain amount of time, frequently defined 
by qualifying words “ Journey ” is usually applied to travel by 
land, as opposed to “ voyage,” travel by sea The early use of 
” journey ” for a day’s work, or the amount produced by a day’s 
work, is still found in glassmaking, and also at the British Mint, 
where a “ journey ” is taken as equivalent to the coinage of 
15 lb of standard gold, 701 sovereigns, and of 60 ft of silver 
Ihe term “journeyman” also preserves the original signi- 
ficance of the word It distinguishes a qualified workman or 
mechanic from an “ apprentice ” on the one hand and a 
“ master ” on the other, and is applied to one who is employed 
by another person to work at his trade or occupation at a day’s 
wage 

JOUVENET, JEAN (1647-1717), French painter, born at 
Rouen, came of a family of artists one of whom had taught 
Poussin He early showed remarkable aptitude for his profes- 
sion, and, on arriving in Pans, attracted the attention of Le Brun, 
by whom he was employed at Versailles, and under whose 
auspices, in 1675, he became a member of the Academic Royale, 
of which he was elected professor in 1681, and one of the four 
perpetual rectors in 1707 The great mass of works that he 
executed, chiefly in Pans, many of which, including his celebrated 
Miraculous Draught of h ishes (engraved by Audran , also Landon, 
Annales, 1 42), are now in the Louvre, show his fertility in 
invention and execution, and also that he possessed in a high 
degree that general dignity of arrangement and style which dis- 
tinguished the school of Le Brun Jouvenet died on the sth of 
April 1717, having been forced by paralysis during the last four 
years of his life to woik with his left hand 

See MSm ttUd acad roy de p et de sc 1854, and D 'Argon villc, 
Vies des petntres 

JOUY, VICTOR JOSEPH lETIENNE DE (1764-1846), French 
dramatist, was born at Jouy, near Versailles, on the 12th of 
September 1764 At the age of eighteen he received a commis- j 
Sion m the army, and sailed for South America in the company 
of the governor of Guiana He returned almost immediately to 
France to complete his studies, and re-entered the service two 1 
years later He was sent to India, where he met with many | 
romantic adventures which were afterwards turned to literary 
account On the outbieak of the Revolution he returned to 
France and served with distinction in the early campaigns, 
attaming the rank of adjutant-general He drew suspicion on 
liimself, however, by refusing to honour the toast of Marat, and 
had to fly for his life At the fall of the Terror he resumed his 


commission but again fell under suspicion, bemg fxcused of 
treasonable correspondence with the English envoy, James 
Harris, 1st earl of Malmesbury who had been sent to Prance to 
negotiate terms of peace He was acquitted of this charge, but, 
weary of repeated attacks, resigned his position on the pretext 
of his numerous wounds Jouy now turned his attention to 
literature, and produced in 1807 with immense success his opera 
La vestale (music by Spontini) Ihe piece ran for a hundred 
nights, and was characterized by the Institute of PVance as the 
best lyric drama of the day Other operas followed, but none 
obtained so great a success He published in the Gazette de 
France a series of satirical sketches of Parisian life, collected 
under the title of L’ hr mite de la Chaussee d'Antin, ou observations 
sur les nioeurs et les usages jran^ais au commencement du xix' 
Slide (1812-1814, 5 vols ), which was warmly received In 1821 
his tragedy of Sylla gamed a triumph due in part to the genius 
of Talma, who had studied the title-role from Napoleon Under 
the Restoration Jouy consistently fought for the cause of freedom, 
and if his work was overrated by his contemporaries, they were 
probably influenced by their respect for the author himself He 
died in rooms set apart for his use in the palace of St Germain-t n- 
laye on the 4th of September 1846 

Out of the long list of his operas, tragedies and miscellaneous 
writings may be mentioned, Fernand Cortez (1809), opera, in col- 
laboration with J E Esm6nard, music by Spontini, Ttppo Satb, 
tragedy {1813), B/hsatrey tragedy (1818), Les Hernntes en prison 
(1823), written in collaboration with Antoine Jay, like himself a 
political prisoner, Gmllaume Tell (1829), with Hippolyte Bis, for 
the music of Rossini Jouy was also one of the founders of the 
Btographte nouvelle des contemporatns 

JOVELLANOS (or Jove Llanos), CASPAR MELCHOR DE 

(1744-1811), Spanish statesman and author, w^as born at Gijon 
m Asturias, Spain, on the 5th of J'lnuary 1744 Selecting law 
as his profession, he studied at Oviedo, Avila, and Alcald, and 
in 1767 became iriminal judge at Seville His integrity and 
abilitv were rewarded m 1778 by a judgeship in Madrid, and m 
1780 by appointment to the council of military orders In the 
capital Jovellanos took a good place in the literary and scientific 
societies, for the society of friends of the country he wrote in 
1787 his most valuable work, In forme sobre un proyecto de ley 
agraria Involved in the disgrace of his friend, Francois 
Cabarrus, Jovellanos spent the years 1790 to 1797 in a sort of 
banishment at Gijon, engaged in literary work and in founding 
the Asturian institution for agricultural, industrial, social and 
educational reform throughout his native province This 
institution continued hi'* darling project up to the latest hours 
of his life Summoned again to public life in 1797, Jovellanos 
refused the post of ambassador to Russia, but accepted that of 
minister of grace and justice, under “ the prince of the peace,” 
whose attention had been directed to him by Cabarrus, then a 
favounte of Godoy Displeased with Godoy’s policy and conduct 
Jovellanos combined with his colleague Saavedra to procure his 
dismissal Godoy leturned to power in 1798, Jovellanos was 
again sent to Gijon, but in 1801 was thrown into prison in 
Majorca The revolution of 1808, and the advance of the 
French into Spam, set him once more at liberty Joseph Bona- 
parte, on mounting the Spanish throne, made Jovellanos the 
most brilliant offers, but the latter, sternly refusing them all, 
joined the patriotic party, became a member of the central junta, 
and contributed to reorganize the cortes This accomplished, 
the junta at once fell under suspicion, and Jovellanos was in- 
volved in Its fall To expose the conduct of the cortes, and to 
defend the junta and himself were the last labours of his pen In 
181 1 he was enthusiastically welcomed to Gijon , but the approach 
of the French drove him forth again The vessel in which he 
sailed was compelled by stress of weather to put m at Vega in 
Astunas, and there he died on the 27th of Not ember 1811 

The poetical works of Jovellanos comprise a tragedy El pelayo, the 
comedy El dehneuente honrado, satires, and miscellaneous pieces, 
including a translation of the first book of Paradise Lost His 
prose works, especially those on political and legislative economy, 
constitute his real title to literary fame In them depth of thought 
and clear-sighted sagacity are couched in a certain Ciceronian 
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elegance and classical purity of style. Besides the Ley aparta he 
wrote Ehpos , various political and other essays , and Memortas 
pohticas (r8oi), suppressed in Spam, and translated into French, 
1825 An edition of his complete works was published at Madrid 
(1831-185*) in 7 vols, and another at Barcelona (1839) 

See Noitetas histoncas de Don G M tie Jovellanos (1812), and 
Memortas para la vida del Senor Jovellanos, by J A C Ber- 
mudez (1814) 

JOVEtLAR Y SOLER, JOAQUIN (1819-1892), captain^ 
general of Spam, was born at Palma de Mallorca, on the 28th 
of December 1819 At the close of his studies at the military 
academy he was appointed sub-lieutenant, went to Cuba as 
captain m 1842, returned to the War Office m 1851, was promoted 
major in 1853, and went to Morocco as private secretary to 
Maishal O’Donnell, who made him colonel m i86o after Jovellar 
had been wounded at the battle of Wad el Ras In 1863 Jovellar 
became a brigadier-general, in 1864 under-secretary for war, be 
was severely wounded in fighting the insurgents in tlie streets 
of Madrid, and rose to the ranlc of general of division in 1866 
Jovellar adhered to the revolution, and King Amadeus made 
him a lieutenant-general in 1872 He absented himself from 
Spam when the federal republic was proclaimed, and returned 
in the autumn of 187^, when CasteUr sent him to Cuba as 
governor general In 1874 Jovellai came bark to the Peninsula, 
and was m command of the Army of the Centre against the 
Carksts when Marshal Campos went to Sagunto to proclaim 
Alfonso XII General Jovellar became war minister in the first 
cabinet of the restoration under Canovas, who sent him to Cuba 
again as governor-general, where he remained until the i8th of 
June 1878, when the ten years’ insurrection closed with the peace 
of Zaujon Alfonso XII made him a captain -general, presi- 
dent of the council, life-senator, and governor-general of the 
Philippines Jovellar died in Madrid on the 17th of April 
1892 

JOVIAN (Fiavius Jovianus) {c 332-364), Roman emperor 
from June 363 to February 364, was born at Singidunum m Moesia 
about 332 As captain of the imperial bodyguard he accom- 
panied Julian m his Persian expedition, and on the day after 
that emperor’s death, when the aged Sallust, prefect of the East, 
declined the purple, the choice of the army fell upon Jovian 
His election caused considerable surprise, and it is suggested by 
Ammianus Marcellinus that he was wrongly identified with 
another Jovian, chief notary, whose name also had been put 
forward, or that, dunng the acclamations, the soldiers mistook 
the name Jovianus for Julianus, and imagined that the latter 
had recovered from his illness fovian at once continued the 
retreat begun by Julian, and, continually harassed by the 
Persians, succeeded in reaching the banks of the Tigris, where a 
humiliating treaty was concluded with the Persian king, Shapur 
II {qv) Five provinces which had been conquered by Galenus 
in 298 were surrendered, together with Nisi bis and other cities 
The Romans also gave up all their interests in the kingdom of 
Armenia, and abandoned its Christian prince Arsaces to the 
Persians During his return to Constantinople Jovian was found 
dead in his bed at Dadastana, hait-way between Ancyra and 
Nicaea A surfeit of mushrooms or the fumes of a charcoal fire 
have been assigned as the cause of death Under Jovian, 
Chiistianity was established as the state religion, and the 
LjUjarum of Constantine again became the standard of the army 
The statement that he issued an edict of toleration, to the effect 
that, while the exeicise of magical ntes would be severely 
punished, bis subjects should enjoy full liberty of conscience, 
rests on insufficient evidence Jovian entertain^ a great regard 
for Athanasius, whom he reinstated on the archiepiscopal throne, 
desinng him to draw up a statement of the Catholic faith In 
Syriac literature Jovian became the hero of a Chnstmn romance 
(G Hoffmann, Jtdtanus der Abtrvmmge^ 1880) 

Sec Ammianus Marcellinus, xxv 5-10, J P de la Bl^tene, H%s 
totre de Jovten (1740), Gibbon, Decline cmd JR all, chs acxtv , x*v , 
J Worcteworth in Smith and Waoe's Dtehonary 0/ Chrteitan 
mosraphy . H Sch^loe, Geschickie der rdmischen Katserteii, vdI n 
(2887), A. de BrO]9(he, VEghee ei Vemptre rotnam era w sxHle (4th ed , 
1882) For the relations of Rome and Persm see PsasiA . Ancient 
History 


JOVINIANUS, or Jovianus, a Roman monk of heterodox 
views, who fiounshed dunng the latter half of the 4th century 
All our knowledge of him is derived from a passionately hostile 
polemic of Jerome (Adv J&vmtmum, Libn //), written at 
Bethlehem in 393, and without any personal acquaintance with 
the man assailed According to this authority Jovinian in 388 
was living at Rome the celibate hfe of on ascetic monk, possessed 
a good acquaintance with the Bible, and was the author of several 
minor works, but, undergoing an heretical change of view, after- 
wards became a self-indulgent Epicurean and unrefined sensualist 
The views which excited this denunciation were mainly these 

(1) Jovinian held that in point of merit, so far as their domestic 
state was concerned, virgins, widows and married persons who 
had been baptized into Christ were on a precisely equal footing, 

(2) those who with full faith have been regenerated in baptism 
cannot be overthrown (or, according to another reading, tempted) 
of the devil, (3) to abstain from meats is not more praiseworthy 
than thankfully to enjoy them , (4) all who have preserved their 
baptismal grace shall receive the same reward in the kingdom of 
heaven ^ Jovinian thus indicates a natural and vigorous reaction 
against the exaggerated asceticism of the 4th century, a protest 
shared by Helvidius and Vigilantius He was condemned bv 
a Roman synod under Bishop Siricius in 390, and afterwards 
excommunKated by another at Milan nnclei the presidency of 
Ambrose The year of his death is unknown, but he is referred 
to as no longer alive in Jerome’s Contra V tgilaniium ^406) 

JOVIUS, PAULUS, or P\olo Giovio (1483-1 1,32), Italian 
historian and biographer, was born of an ancient and noble family 
at Como on the 19th of April 1483 His father died when he was 
d child, and Giovio owed his education to his brother Benedetto 
After studying the humanities, he applied himself to medicine 
and philosophy at his brother’s request He was Pomponazzi s 
pupil at Padua, and afterwards he took a medical degree in the 
university of Pavu He exercised the medical piofcssion in 
Rome, but the attraction of literature proved irresistible for 
Giovio, and he was bent upon becoming the liistorian of his age 
He presented a portion of his history to I eo X , who read the 
MS, and pronounced it superior in elegance to anything since 
Livy Thus encouraged, Giovio took up his residence in Rome, 
and attached himself to Cardinal Giulio de’ Medici, the pope’s 
nephew The next pope, Adrian VI , gave him a canonry in 
Como, on the condition, it is said, that Giovio should mention 
him with honour in his history This patix^noge from a pontiff 
who was averse from the current tone of Italian humanism 
proves that Giovio at this penod passed for a man of sound learn- 
ing and sober manners After Adrian’s death, GiuJio de’ Medici 
became pope as Clement VII and assigned him chambers m the 
Vatican, with maintenance for servants befitting a courtier of 
rank In addition to other benefices, he finally, m 1528, bestowed 
on him the bishopric of Nocera. Giovio had now become m a 
special sense dependent on the Medici He was employed by 
that family on several missions — as when he accompameil 
Ippohto to Bologna on the occasion of Charles V ’s coronation, 
and Catenna to Marseilles before her marriage to the duke of 
Orleans During the siege of Rome in 1 327 he attended Clement 
in his flight from the Vatican While crossing the bridge which 
connected the palace with the castle of S Angelo, Giovio threw 
his mantle over the pope’s shoulders in order to disguise his 
master 

In the sack he suffered a sorioiis pecuniary and literary loss, if we 
may credit his own statement The story runs that he deposited 
tke MS of his kstory, together with some silver, in a box at S 
Mana Sopra Minerva for safety This box was discovered by two 
Spaniards, one of whom secured the silver, while the other, named 
Herrera, knowing Who Giovio was, preferred to hold the MSS for 
ransom Herrera was so careless, however, as to throw away the 
sheets he found in paper, reserving ooly that portion of the work 
which was transcribed on parchment This he subsequently sold 
to Giovio in exchange fdr a benefice at Cordova, which Clement VII 
conceded to tffe Spaniard Silf books of the history Were lost in 
this transactioii Gfovio contented himself with indicating their 
substance in a summary Perhaps ho was not unwilling that his 
work should resemble that of Livy, even m its imperfection But 

' See, more hilly, Hatnack, Hist of Dogma^ v. 57, 
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dmibt reets upon the whole oi this story ApostoW Zeno affirms 
that m the middle oi the last century three oi the missing books 
turned hp among family papers in the possession of Count Giov 
Batt Giovio, who wrote a panegync on his ancestor It is therefore 
not improbable that Giovio possessed his history intact, but pre- 
ferred to withhold from publication those portions which might 
have involved him m difficulties with living persons of impoitance 
The omissions were afterwards made good by Curtio Mannello in 
the Italian edition, published at Venice in 1581 But whether 
Mannello was the author of these additions is not known 

After Clement’s death Giovio found himself out of favour with 
the next pope^ Paul III The failure of his career is usually 
ascribed to the irregularity of the life he led m the Literary society 
of Rome We may also remember that Paul had special causes 
for animosity against the Medici, whose servant Giovio had been 
Despairing of a cardinal’s hat, Giovio retired to his villa on the 
lake of Como, where he spent the wealth he had acquired from 
donations and benefices in adorning his villa with curiosities, 
antiquities and pictures, including a very important collection 
of portraits of famous soldiers and men of letters, now almost 
entirely dispersed He died upon a visit to Plorcncc in 1552 

Giovio s principal \/ork was the History of His Own F lines, from the 
invasion ot Chancs VIII to the year 1547 H was divided into 
two parts, containing altogether forty five books Of these, books 
V -XI of part 1 were said by him to have been lost in the sack of 
Rome, while books xix -xxiv of part 11 , which should have einbraceil 
the period from the death ot Leo to the sack, were never written 
Giovio supphed the want of the I'lttcr six books by his lives of Leo, 
Adrian, Alphonso I of herrara, and several othei personages of 
importance But he alleged that the history of that period was 
too painful to be written m full His first published work, printed 
in 1524 at Rome, was a treatise De piscibus romavts After his 
retirement to Como he produced a valuable senes of biogiaphics, 
entitled hlogta vtrorum illu^trium They commemorate men dis- 
tinguished for letters and arms, selected from all periods, and arc 
said to have been written in illustration ot portraits collect^ by him 
for the museum of his villa at Como Besides these books, wc may 
mention a biogiaplucal lustory of the Visconti, lords of Milan, an 
essay on mottoes and badges, a dissertation on the state of furKty, 
a large collection of familiar epistles, together with descriptions of 
Britain, Muscovy, the Lake of Como and Giovio's own villa Ihe 
titles of these miscellanies will be found in the bibliographical note 
appended to this article 

Giovio preferred Latin in the composition of his more im- 
portant works Though contemporary with Machiavelli, Guicci- 
ardini and Varchi, he adhered to humanistie usages, and cared 
more for the Latinity than for tlie matter of his histone*' His 
style is fluent and sonorous rather than pointed or grave 
Partly owing to the rhetorical defects inherent in this choice of 
Latm, when Italian had gamed the day, but more to his own 
untrustworthy and shallow character, Giovio takes a lower rank 
as historian than the bulk and prestige of his writings would 
seem to warrant He professed himself a flatterer and a lam- 
pooner, writing fulsome eulogies on the princes who paid him 
well, while he ignored or criticized those who proved less gener- 
ous The old story that he said he kept a golden and an iron 
pen, to use according as people paid him, condenses the truth in 
epigram His private morals were of a dubious character, and 
as a writer he had the faults of the elder humanists, in combma- 
tion with that literary cynicism which reached Us height in 
Aretmo, and therefore his histones and biographical essays are 
not to be used as authorities, without corroboration Yet 
Giovio’s works, taken in their entirety and with proper reserva- 
tion, have real value To the student of Italy they yield a lively 
picture of the manners and the feeling of the times in which he 
lived, and m which he played no obscure part They abound 
in vivid sketches, telling anecdotes, fugitive comments, which 
unite a cottain charm of autobiographical romance with the 
worldly wisdom of an experienced courtier. A flavour of person- 
ality makes them not unpleasant reading While we l^n to 
despise and mistrust the man in Giovio, we appreciate the author 
It wonld not be too far-fetched to describe him as a sort of 16th- 
century Horace Walpole 

BibL'IOGRA1>hy — ^The sources of Giovio's biography are his own 
works, TiiXoho*iClti’sifiistory of Italian Literature, Litta s Genealogy of 
Illustrious Italian Famthes , andGiov Batt Giovio’s Vomtm tUustri 
della dtodesi Comasco, Modena (1784J Cicogna, m his Delle inscnzi- 
ont Veneziane raccedta (Venice, 1830), gives a list of Giovio's works, 


from winch the following notices arc extracted i Works in Latm 
jij PaeUi Jovn historiarum sut tempons, ab anno 14^4 ad an 1^47 
(Florence 1550-1552), the same translated into Italian by L Domeni 
chi, and first published at Florence (1551), afterwards at Venice, 
(2) Leonts X , Uadtiam VI , Pompen Coltmme Card , vtUie (Florence, 
1548), translated by Domcnichi (Idoronce, 1549), (^) Vitae XII 
vicecomttum Medtolant ^rincipum (Pans, 1549), translated by Dome- 
nichi (Venice, 1549), (4) Vita ^fortiae clartss (Rome, 1549), 

translated by Domenichi (Florence, 1540), (5) Vita Fr Perd Davah 
(Florence, 1549}, translated by Domenichi (ibid 1551), (6) Vita 
magni Consalvt (ibid 1549), translated by Domemchi (ibid 1550), 
(7) Alfonsi Atestenst, &c (ibid 1550), Italian translation by Giov 
Batt Gelli (Florence, 1553), (8) Llogtavironimbellica virtutetllustrium 
(ibid 1551), translated by Domenidn (ibid 1554), (9) I logta clarorum 
vtrorum, &c (Venice, 1546) (these are biographies of men of letters), 
translated by HippohtoOrio of Ferrara (Florence, 1552), (10) Ltbellus 
de legaitone Bastlti Magm prtncipis Mvseovtae (Rome, 1525), D*) 
Descriptio Lam Lacus (Venice, 1559) , (12) Descriptio Brttanntae, &c 
(Venice, 1548), (13) De pisctbus romants (Rome, 1524) , (14) Desertp- 
tiones quotquot extant r eg jonum atque locotum {BsiseX, i^yi) 2 Worts 
m Italian (i) Dtalo^o delle tmprese mihtari et amorose (Rome, 
1555), (2) Commentari delle cose del 1 urcht (Venice, 1541) , (5) Letter i 
volgari (Venice, 15O0) Some minor works and numerous reprints 
of those cited h ive been omitted from tins list , and it should also 
be mentioned that some of the lives with additional matter, arc 
included in the Vitae illustrium vtrorum (Basf 1 , I57^>) ( j A S ) 

The best and most complete edition of Giovio's works is that of 
Basel (1678) Foi his life see Giuseppe Sanesi, ' Aleiini osservazioni t 
notizic intorno a tre stor ci minori del cinquccento Giovio, Nerli, 
Se^ni ' (in Archtvio Storico Ilahano 5th strus, vol xxiii ) , Lug 
I Muntz, h>ul museodi ritratti compuUo da Paolo Ciovio (ibid vol xi\ ) 
JOWETT, BENJAMIN (1817-1893), English scholar and 
theologian, master of Balliol College, Oxford, was born m Cam- 
berwell on the 15th of April 1817 His father was one of a 
Yorkshire family who, for three generations, had been supporters 
of the Evangelical movement in the Church of England His 
mother was a Langhornc, in some way related to the poet and 
t’-anslator of Plutarch At twelve the boy was placed on the 
foundation of St Paul’s School(then in St Paul’s Churchyard), and 
in his nineteenth year he obtained an open schokrsh’p at Balliol 
In 1838 he gamed a fellowship, and graduated with first-class 
honours in 1839 Brought up amongst pious Evaivgelicals, he 
came to Oxford ivt the height of the Tractarian movement, and 
through the fnendship of W G Ward was draun for a time m 
the direction of High Anglicanism, but a stronger and more 
lasting influem e was that of the Arnold school, represented by 
A P Stanley Jowett was thus led to concentrate his attention 
on theologv, and in the summers of 1845 and 1846, spent in 
Germany with Stanley, he became an eager student of German 
criticism and spec ulation Amongst the writings of that perio<l 
he was most impressed by those of b C Baur But he never 
ceased to exercise an independent judgment, and his work on 
St Paul, which appeared in 1855, was the result of much original 
reflection and inquiry He was appointed to the Greek professor- 
ship in the autumn of that year He had been a tutor of Balliol 
and a clergyman since 1842, and had devoted himself to the work 
of tuition with unexampled zeal His pupils became his friends 
for life He discerned their capabilities, studied their c haracters, 
and sought to remedy their defects by frank and searching 
criticism Like another Socrates, he taught them to know them- 
selves, repressing vanity, encouraging the despondent, cand 
attaching all alike by his unobtrusive sympathy This work 
gradually made a strong impression, and those who cared for 
Oxford began to speak of him as “ the great tutor ” As early 
as 1839 Stanley had joined with Tait, the future archbishop, m 
advocating certain university reforms From 1846 onwards 
Jowett threw himself into this movement, which m 1848 became 
general amongst the younger and more thoughtful fellows, until 
It took effect m the commission of 1850 and the act of 1854 
Another educational reform, the opening of the Indian civil 
service to competition, took place at the same time, and Jowett 
was one of the commission He had two brothers who served 
and died in India, and he never ceased to take a deep and practical 
interest in Indian affairs A great disappointment, his repulse 
for the mastership of Balliol, also m 1854, appears to have roused 
him into the completion of his book on The Epistles of St Paul 
This work, described by one of his tnends as “ a miracle of bold- 
ness,” IS full of originality and suggestiveness, but its pubhcation 
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awakened against him a storm of theological prejudice, which 
followed him more or less through life Instead of yielding to 
this, he joined with Henry Bristowe Wilson and Rowland 
Williams, who had been similarly attacked, in the production 
of the volume known as Essays and Reviews This appeared in 
i860 and gave rise to a strange outbreak of fanaticism Jowett’s 
loyalty to those who were prosecuted on this account was no less 
characteristic than his persistent silence while the augmentation 
of his salary as Greek professor was withheld This petty perse- 
cution was continued until 1865, when E A Freeman and Charles 
Elton discovered by historical research that a breach of the con- 
ditions of the professorship had occurred, and Christ Church 
raised the endowment from £40 a year to 5^500 Meanwhile 
jowett’s influence at Oxford had steadily increased It culmi- 
nated m 1864, when the countiy clergy, provoked by the final 
acquittal of the essayists, had voted in convocation against the 
endowment of the Greek chair Jowett’s pupils, who were now 
drawn from the university at large suppoited him with the 
enthusiasm which young men feel for the victim of injustice 
In the midst of other labours Jowett had been quietly exerting 
his influence so as to conciliate all shades of liberal opinion, and 
bring them to bear upon the abolition of the theological test, 
which was still lequired for the M A and other degrees, and for 
university and college offices He spoke at an important meeting 
upon this question in London on the loth of June 1864, which laid 
the ground for the University Tests Act of 1871 In connexion 
with the Greek professorship Jowett had undertaken a work 
on Plato which grew into a complete translation of the Dialogues y 
with introductory essays At this he laboured in vacation time 
for at least ten years But his interest in theology had not 
abated, and his thoughts found an outlet in occasional preaching 
Ihe umveisity pulpit, indeed, was closed to him, but several 
congregations in London delighted in his sermons, and from 1866 
until the year of his death he preached annually in Westminster 
Abbey, where Stanley had become dean in 1863 Three volumes 
of selected sermons have been published since his death The 
years 1865-1870 were o( copied with assiduous labour Amongst 
his pupils at Balliol were men destined to high positions m the 
state, whose parents had thus shown their confidence in the 
supposed heretic, and gratitude on this account was added to 
other motives for his unsparing efforts in tuition In 1870, by 
an arrangement which he attiibuted to his friend Robert Lowe, 
afterwards Lord Sherbrooke (at that time a member of Glad- 
stone’s ministry), Scott was promoted to the deanery of Rochester 
and Jowett was elected to the vacant mastership by the fellows 
of Balliol From the vantage-ground of this long-coveted 
position the Plato was published in 1871 It had a great and 
well-deserved success While scholars cnticized particular 
renderings (and there were many small errors to be removed 
m subsequent editions), it was generally agreed that he had 
succeeded in making Plato an English classic 
If ever there was a beneficent despotism, it was Jowett’s rule 
as master Since 1866 his authority m Balliol had been really 
paramount, and various reforms in college had been due to his 
initiative The opposing minority were now poweiless, and the 
younger fellows who had been his pupils were more inclined to 
follow him than others would have been There was no obstacle 
to the continued exercise of his firm and reasonable will He still 
knew the undergraduates individually, and watched their pro- 
gress with a vigilant eye His influence in the university was 
less assured The pulpit of St Mary’s was no longer closed to 
him, but the success of Balliol in the schools gave rise to jealousy 
m other colleges, and old prejudices did not suddenly give way , 
while a new movement m favour of “ the endowment of research ” 
ran counter to his immediate purposes Meanwhile, the tutor- 
other colleges, and some of the headships also, were being 
filled with Balliol men, and Jowett’s former pupils were promi- 
nent in both houses of parliament and at the bar He continued 
the practice, which he had commenced in 1848, of taking with 
him a small party of undergraduates in vacation time, and work- 
ing with them in one of his favourite haunts, at Askrigg m 
Wensleydale, or Tummel Bridge, or later at West Malvern The 


new hall (1876), the organ there, entirely his gift (1885), and the 
cricket ground (1889), remain as external monuments of the 
master’s activity Neither business nor the many claims of 
friendship interrupted literary work The six or seven weeks 
of the long vacation, during which he had pupils with him, were 
mainly employed in writing The translation of Aristotle’s 
Politics, the revision of Plato, and, above all, the translation of 
Thucydides many times levised, occupied several years The 
edition of the Republic, undertaken m 1856, remained unfinished, 
but was continued with the help of Professor Lewis Campbell 
Other literary schemes of larger scope and deeper interest were 
long in contemplation, but were not destined to take effect — an 
Essay on the Religions of the World^o, Commentary on the Gospels, 
a Life of Christ, a volume on Moral Ideas Such plans were 
frustrated, not only by his practical avocations, but by his 
determination to finish what he had begun, and the fastidious 
self-criticism which it took so long to satisfy The book on 
Morals might, however, have been written but for the heavy 
burden of the vice-chancellorship, which he was induced to 
accept in 1882, by the hope, only partially fulfilled, of securing 
many improvements for the university The vice-chancellor 
was ex officio a delegate of the press, where he hoped to effect 
much, and a plan for draining the lhames Valley, which he had 
now the power of initiating, was one on which his mind had dwelt 
for many years The exhausting labours of the vice-chancellor- 
ship were followed by an illness (1887), and after this he relin- 
quished the hope of producing any great original writing His 
literary industry was thenceforth confined to his commentary 
on the Republic of Plato, and some essays on Aristotle which were 
to have formed a companion volume to the translation of the 
Politics The essays which should have accompanied the trans- 
lation of Thucydides were never written Jowett, who never 
mairied, died on the ist of October 1893 The funeial was one 
of the most impressive ever seen in Oxford The pall-bcarers 
were seven head> of colleges and the provost of Eton, all old 
pupils 

Iheologian, tutor, university reformer, a great master of a 
college, Jowett’s best claim to the remembrance of succeeding 
generations was his greatness as a moral teacher Many of the 
most prominent Englishmen of the day were his pupils and owed 
much of what they were to his precept and example, his pene- 
trative sympathy, his insistent criticism, and his unwearying 
friendship Seldom have ideal aims been so steadily pursued 
with so clear a recognition of practical limitations Jowett’s 
theological work was transitional, and yet has an element of 
permanence As has been said of another thinker, he was “ one 
of those deeply religious men who, when crude theological 
notions are being revised and called in question seek to put new 
life into theology by wider and more humane ideas ” In earlier 
life he had been a zealous student of Kant and Hegel, and to the 
end he never ceased to cultivate the philosophic spirit, but he 
had little c onfidence in metaphysical systems, and sought rather 
to translate philosophy into the wisdom of life As a classical 
scholar, his scorn of littlenesses sometimes led him into the 
neglect of minutiae, but he had the higher merit of interpreting 
ideas His place in literature rests really on the essays in his 
Plato When their merits are fully recognized, it will be found 
that his worth, as a teacher of his countrymen, extends far 
beyond his own generation 

See The Life and Letters of Benjamin Jowett, by E A Abbott and 
Lewis Campbell (1897), Benjamin Jowett, by Lionel Tollemache 
(1895) (L C ) 

JOYEUSE, a small town in the department of Ard^che, France, 
situated on the Baume, a tnbutary of the Ard^che, is historically 
important as having been the seat of a noble French family 
which derived its name from it The lordship of Joyeuse came, 
in the 13th century, into the possession of the house of Chateau- 
neuf-Randon, and was made into a viscountship in 1432 
Guillaume, viscount of Joy^se, was bishop o' Alet, but after- 
wards left the church, and became a marshal of France, he died 
in 1592 His eldest son Anne de Joyeuse (1561-1587) was one 
of the favourites of Henry III of France, who created him duke 
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and peer (1581), admiral of France (1582), and governor of 
Normandy (1586), and married him to Marguerite de Lorraine- 
Vaudemont, younger sister of the queen He gained several 
successes against the Huguenots, but was recalled by court 
intrigues at an inopportune moment, and when he marched a 
second time against Henry of Navarre he was defeated and 
killed at Coutras Guillaume had three other sons Francois 
de Joyeuse (d 1615), cardinal and archbishop of Narbonne, 
Toulouse and Rouen, who brought about the reconciliation 
of Henry IV with the pope, Henri, count of Bouchage, and 
later duke of Joyeuse, who first entered the aimy, then became a 
Capuchin under the name of Pdre Ange, left the church and 
became a marshal of Prance, and finally re-entered the church, 
dying in 1608, Antoine Scipion, grand prior of Toulouse in the 
order of the knights of Malta, who was one of the leaders in the 
League, and died in the retreat, of Villemur (1592) Hennette 
Catherine de Joyeuse, daughter of Henri, married in i6ii 
Charles of Lorraine, duke of Guise, to whom she brought the 
duchy of Joyeuse On the death of her great-grandson, 
Fran90is Joseph de Lorraine, duke of Guise, in 1675, without 
issue, the duchy of Joyeuse was declaied extinct, but it 
was revived m 1714, in favour of Louis de Melun, prince of 
Epinoy (M P *) 

JOYEUSE ENTREE, a famous charter of liberty granted to 
Brabant by Duke John III in 1351 John summoned the re- 
presentatives of the c ities of the duchy to Louvain to announce to 
them the marriage of his daughter and heiress Jeanne of Brabant 
to Wenceslaus duke of Luxemburg, and he offered them liberal 
concessions in order to secure their assent to the change of 
dynasty John III died in 1355, and Wenceslaus and Jeanne 
on the occasion of their state entry into Brussels solemnly swore 
to observe all the provisions of the charter, which had been 
drawn up From the occasion on which it was first proclaimed 
this charter has since been known in history as La Joyeuse Entree 
By this document the dukes of Brabant undertook to maintain 
the integrity of the duchy, and not to wage war, make treaties, 
or impose taxes without the consent of their subjects, as repre- 
sented by the municipalities All members of the duke’s council 
were to be native-born Brabanters This charter became the 
model for other provinces and the bulwark of the liberties of the 
Netherlands Its provisions were modified from time to time, 
but remained practically unchanged from the reign of Charles V 
onwards The ill-advised attempt of the emperor Joseph II 
in his reforming zeal to abrogate the Joyeuse Entree caused a 
revolt in Brabant, before which he had to yield 

See E PoulletjLa Joyeuse entree y ou constituHon Brabanfonne (1802) 

JUAN FERNANDEZ ISLANDS, a small group in the South 
Pacific Ocean, between 33 ’ and 34'’ S , 80“ W , belonging to 
Chile and included in the province of Valparaiso The main 
island IS called Mas-a-Tterra (Span “ more to land ’) to dis- 
tinguish it from a smaller island, Mas-a-Fuera (“ more to sea ”), 
100 m farther west Off the S W of Mas-a-Tierra lies the islet 
of Santa Clara The aspect of Mas-a-Tierra is beautiful, only 
13 m in length by 4 in width, it consists of a senes of precipi- 
tous rocks rudely piled into irregular blocks and pinnacles, and 
strongly contrasting with a rich vegetation The highest of 
these, 3325 ft , is called, from its massive form, El Yiinqiie 
(the anvil) The rocks are volcanic Cumberland Bay on the 
north side is the only fair anchorage, and even there, from the 
great depth of water, there is <'Ome risk A wide valley collecting 
streams from several of the ravines on the north side of the 
Inland opens into Cumberland Bay, and is partially enclosed and 
cultivated The inhabitants number only some twenty 

The flora and fauna of Juan Fernandez arc in most respects 
Chilean There are few trees on the island, for most of the valuable 
indigenous trees have been practically exterminated, such as the 
sandalwood, which the earher navigators found one of the most 
valuable products of the island Ferns are prominent among the 
flora, about one-third of which consists of endemic species There 
are no indigenous land mammals Pigs and goats, however^ with 
cattle, horses, asses and dogs, have been introduced, have multiplied, 
and m considerable numbers run wild Sea-elephants and fur-seals 
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were formerly plentiful Of birds, a tyrant and a humming-bird 
{Eustephanus fernandensts) are peculiar to the group, while another 
humming bird {E eaten tes), a thrush, and some birds of prey also 
occur in Chile E fernandensts has the peculiarity that the male is of 
a bright cinnamon colour, while the female is green Both sexes 
art green in E galentes 

Juan Fernandez was discovered by a Spanish pilot of that 
name in 1563 Fernandez obtained from the Spanish govern- 
ment a grant of the islands, where he resided for some time, 
stocking them with goats and pigs He soon, however, appears 
to have abandoned his possessions, w^hich w^re afterwards for 
many years only visited occasionally by fishermen from the 
coasts of Chile and Peru In 1616 Jacob le Maire and Willem 
Cornells Schouten called at Juan Fernandez for water and fresh 
provisions Pigs and goats were then abundant on the islands 
In February 1700 Dampier called at Juan Fernandez and 
while there Captain Straddling of the “ Cinque Porte ” galley 
quarrelled with his men, forty-two of whom deserted but were 
afterwards taken on board by Dampier, five seamen, however, 
remained on shore Other parties had previously colonized the 
islands but none had remained permanently In October 1704 
the “ Cinque Porte ” returned and found two of these men, the 
others ha\ing been apparently captured by the French On this 
occasion Straddling quarrelled with Alexander Selkirk v ), 
who, at his own request, became the island’s most famous 
colonist, for his adventures are commonly believed to have 
inspired Daniel Defoe’s Robinson Crusoe Among later visits, 
that of Commodore Anson, in the “Centurion” (June 1741) 
led, on his return home, to a proposal to form an English settle- 
ment on Juan Fernandez, but the Spaniards, hearing that the 
matter had been mooted in England, gave orders to occupy 
the island, and it was garrisoned accordingly in 1750 Philip 
Carteret first observed this settlement in May 1767, and on 
account of the hostility of the Spaniards preferred to put in at 
Mas-a-Fuera After the establishment of the independence c f 
Chile at the beginning of the 19th century, Juan Fernandez passed 
into the possession of that country On more than one occasion 
before 1840 Mas-a-Fierra was used as a state prison by the 
Chilean government 

JUANGS (Patuas, literally “ leaf-wearers ”), a jungle tribe of 
Orissa, India They are found in only two of the tributary 
states, Dhenkanal and Keonjhar, most of them in the latter 
They are estimated to amount in all to about 10,000 Their 
language belongs to the Munda family They have no traditions 
which connect them with any other race, and they repudiate all 
connexion with the Hos or the Santals, declaring themselves the 
aborigines They say the headquarters of the tribe is the 
Gonasika In manners they are among the most primitive people 
of the world, representing the Stone age in our own day They 
do not till the land, but live on the game they kill or on snakes 
and vermin Their huts measure about 6 ft by 8 ft , with very 
low doorways The interior is divided into two compartments 
In the first of these the father and all the females of a family 
huddle together, the second is used as a store-room The boys 
have a separate hut at the entrance to the village, which serves 
as a guest-house and general assembly place where the musical 
instruments of the village are kept Physically they are small 
and weak-looking, of a reddish-brown colour, with flat faces, 
broad noses with wide nostrils, large mouths and thick lips, 
the hair coarse and frizzly The women until recently wore 
nothing but girdles of leaves, the men, a diminutive bandage 
of cloth The Juangs declare that the river goddess, emerging for 
the first time from the Gonasika rock, surprised a party of naked 
Juangs dancing, and ordered them to wear leaves, with the 
threat that they should die if they ever gave up the custom 
The Juangs’ weapons are the bow and arrow and a primitive 
sling made entirely of cord Their religion is a vague belief in 
forest spirits They offer fowls to the sun when m trouble and 
to the earth for a bountiful harvest Polygamy is rare They 
burn their dead and throw the ashes into any running stream 
The most sacred oaths a Juang can take are those on an ant-hill 
or a tiger-skin 

See E W Dalton, Descriptive Ethnology of Bengal (1872) 
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JUAN MANUEL, DON (i28a-'i349)> mfante of Castile, son of 
the infante Don Manuel and Beatrix of Savoy, and grandson of 
St Ferdinand, was born at Escalona on the 5th of May 128a 
Ills father died in 1284, and the young prince was educated 
at the court of his c ousin, Sancho IV , with whom his preco- 
cious ability made him a favourite In 1294 he was appointed 
adelantado of Murcia and in his fourteenth year served against 
the Moors at Granada In 1304 he was entrusted by the queen- 
mother, Dona Maria dc Molina, to conduct political negotiations 
with James II ot Aragon on behalf of her son, Ferdinand IV , 
then under age His diplomacy was successful and his marriage 
to James II ’s daughter, ( onstantina, added to his prestige 
On tlie death of Ferdinand IV and of the regents who governed 
in the name of AJphonso XI , Don Juan Manuel acted as guardian 
of the king who was proclaimed of age in 1325 His ambitious 
design of continuing to exercise the royal power was defeated bv 
Alphonso XI , who married the ex-regent’s daughter Constanza, 
and removed his father-in-law from the scene by nominating him 
adelantado mayor de la frontera Alphonso XI ’s repudiation 
of Constanza, whom he imprisoned at Toro, drove Don Juan 
Manuel mto opposition, and a long period of civil war followed 
On the death of his wife Constantina in 1327, Don Juan Manuel 
strengthened his position by manying Doha Blanca de la Cerda, 
he secured the support ot Juan Nunez, aljerez of tastile, by 
arranging a marriage between him and Maria, daughter of Don 
Juan el Tuerto, he won over Portugal by promising the hand 
of his daughter, the ex-queen Constanza, to the infante of that 
kmgdom, and he entered into alliance with Mahomet III 
of Granada Ihis formidable coalition compelled Alphonso XI 
to sue for terms, which he accepted in 1328 without any 
serious mtention of complying with them, but he was com- 
pelled to release Doha Constanza War speedily broke out 
anew, and lasted till 1331 when Alphonso XI invited Juan 
Manuel and Juan Nunez to a banquet at Villahumbrales with 
the intention, it was believed, of assassinating them , the plot 
failed, and Don Juan Manuel joined forces with Petci IV of 
Aragon He was besieged by Alphonso XI at Garci-Nuhez, 
whence he escaped on the 30th of July 1336, fled into exile, 
and kept the rebellion alive till 1338, when he made his peace 
with the king He proved his loyalty by serving in further 
expeditions against the Moors of Granada and Africa, and died 
a trancjuil death m the first half of 1349 
Distinguished as an astute politician, Don Juan Manuel is 
an author of the highest eminence, and, considering the cir- 
cumstances of his stormy life, his volummousness is remarkable 
The Libro de las sabtos, a treatise called Engenos de Guerra and 
the Ubro de caniares, a collection of verses, were composed 
between 1320 and 1327, but they have disappeared together 
with the Ltbfo de la cabaUeria (written during the winter of 1326) 
and the Reglas como se debe trevar, a metrical treatise assigned to 
1328^-1334 Of his surviving writings, Juan Manuel’s Crdntca 
abrevtada was compiled between 1319 and 1325, while the Ltbro 
dela caza must have been written between 1320 and 1329, and 
during this period of nine years the Crdntca de Espaiia, the 
Crdntca cotnpltda, and the Tratado sobre las armas were pro- 
duced The Ltbro del caballero ei del escudero was finished before 
the end of 1326, the first book of the Ltbro de los estados was 
finished on the 22nd of May 1330, while the second was begun 
five days later , the first book of El Cande Lucanor was written in 
1328, the second in 1330, and the fourth is dated 12th of June 
133s We are unable to assign to any precise date the devout 
fractado on the Vurgin, dedicated to the pribr of the monastery 
at Penafiel, to which Don Juan Manuel bequeathed his manu- 
scripts; but It seems probable that the Ltbro de los frades 
predteadores is slightly later than the Ltbro de los estados , that 
the Ltbro de los ea 5 ttgos(\th unfinished, and therefore known by 
4he alternative title of Ltbro tnfintdo) was written not later 
than 1333, and that the treatise De Las maneras de amor was 
composed between 1334 and 1337 
The historical sunfmanes, pious dissertations and miscel- 
Ianeou'> writings are of secondary interest The Libro del cabal’^ 
lero et del escudero is on another plane, it is no doubt suggested by 


Lull’s Ltbre del orde de cavaUerta, but the points of resemblance 
have been exaggerated , the morbid mystiasm of Lull is rejected, 
and the carefully finished style justifies the special pnde which 
the author took m this performance The influence of Lull’s 
Blanquerna is likewise visible m the Ltbro de lo^ estados, but 
there are marked divergences of substance which go to prove 
Don Juan Manuel’s acquamtance with some version (not yet 
identified) of the Bailaam and Josaphat legend Nothing is 
more strikmg than the curious and varied erudition of the turbu- 
lent prince who weaves his personal experiences with historical 
or legendary incidents, with reminiscences of Aesop and 
Phaedrus, with the Dtsctpltm clertcalts, with Kalilah and Dim- 
nak, with countless Oriental traditions, and with all the material 
of anecdotic literature which he embodies in the Ltbro de 
pair onto, best known by the title of El Conde Lucanor (the name 
Lucanor being taken from the prose Truian) This work (also 
entitled the Ltbro de i^nxemplos) was first printed by Gonzalo 
Argote de Mohna at Sevi le m 1575, and it revealed Don Juan 
Manuel as a master in the art of prose composition, and as the 
predecessoi of Boccaccio m the province ot romantic narrative 
The Cento novelle anttche are earlier in fiate, but these anonymous 
tales, deiived from populai stones diffused throughout the 
world, lack the personal character which Don Juan lends to all 
he touches They aie simple, unadorned variants of folk-lore 
items, El Conde Lucanor is essentially the production of a 
conscious artist, deliberative and selective in his methods 
Don Juan Manuel has not Boccaccio’s festive fancy nor his 
constructive skill, he is too persistently^ didactic and concerned 
to point a moral, but he excels in knov ledge of human nature, 
in the faculty of iromcal presentation, in tolerant wisdom and in 
luminous conciseness He naturalizes the Eastern apologue 
in Spam, and by the laconic picturesqueness of his expression 
imports a new quality into Spanish prose which attains its 
full development in the hands of Juan dc Valdes and Cervantes 
Some of his themes ai^e utilized for dramatic purposes by Lope 
de Vega in La Pohreza estimada, by Ruiz de Alarc6n in La 
Prueba de las promesas, by Calderfin in La I tda es sueno, and by 
Canizares in Don Juan de Esptna en Mildn there is an evident, 
though remote, relation between the tale of the mancebo que caso 
con ufia mu'jet muy fuerte y muy brava and The Taming of the 
Shrew , and a more direct connexion exists between some of Don 
Juan Manuel’s enxemplos and some of Andersen’s fair>" talcs 

Bibliography — Obras^ edited by P de Gayangos m the Bxhhoteca 
de autores espailole$, vol li , El Cond eLucanor (Leipzig, 1900), edited 
by II KnustandA Hirschfeld, Ltbro de la caza (Halle, 1880), etlited 
by G Baist , El I ibro del caballero et del escudero^ edited bv S Grafeii 
berg in Romanische Forschmgen^ vol vi , La Crdntca compltda, 
edited by G Baist in Romantsche rorschungen, vol vi , G Baist, 
Alter und Texterueberheferungder Schrtfien Don Juan Manuels (Halle, 
1880), F Hanssen, Notas A la ven^tficaotdn de D Juan Manuel 
(Santiago de Chile, 1902) The Conde Lucanor has been translated 
by J Eichcndorff into German (1840), by A Puibusquo into French 
(1854) and by J York into English (1868) (J F -K ) 

JUAREZ, BENITO PABLO (1806-1872), president of Mexico, 
was born near Ixtlan, m the state of Oajaca, Mexico, on the 
2ist of March 1806, of full Indian blood Early left m poverty 
by the death of his father, he received from a charitable friar 
a good general education, and afterwards the means of studymg 
law Begmnmg to practise m 1834, Juarez speedily rose to 
professional distinction, and in the stormy political life of his 
time took a promment part as an exponent of liberal views 
In 1832 he sat in the state legislature, m 1S46 he was one of a 
legislative triumvirate for his native state and a deputy to the 
repubhean congress, and fiom 1847 to 1852 he was governor 
of Oajaca B^ished m 1S53 by Santa Anna, he returned 
to Mexico in 1855, joined Alvarez, who, after Santa Anna’s 
defeat, made him minister of justice Under Comonfort, Who 
then succeeded Alvarez, Juarez was governor of Oajaca (1855), 
and in 1S57 chief justice and secietary of the interior, and, 
when Comonfort was unconstitutionally replaced by Zuloaga 
m 1858, the chief justice, m virtue of ^Ins office, claimed to be 
legal president of the republic It was not, however, till the 
begmnmg of i86i that ne succeeded in finally defeating the 
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unconstitutionml part^ and in being duly elected president by 
Congress His decree of July x86i^ suspending for two years all 
payments on public debts of every kind^ led tx) the landing in 
Meidco of English, Spanish and French troops The first two 
powers were soon induced to withdraw their forces; but the 
French remained, declared war in 1862, placed Maximilian upon 
the throne as emperor, and drove Juarez and his adherents to 
the northern limits of the republic Juarez maintained an 
obstinate resistance, which resulted m final success In 1867 
Maximilian was taken at Quer^taro, and shot , and m August 
Jaurez was once more elected president His term of ofHce was 
fai from tranquil, discontented gene**als stirred up ceaseless 
revolts and insurrections, and, though he was re-elected m 1871, 
his popularity seemed to be on the wane lie died of apoplexy 
in the city of Mexico on the i8th of July 1872 He was a 
statesman of integrity, ability and determination, whose good 
qualities are too apt to be overlooked in consequence of his 
connexion with the unhappy fate of Maximilian 

JUBA, the name of two kings of Numidia 

JtjBA I (ist century B c ), son and successor of Hiempsal, 
king of Niimidia During the civil wars at Rome he sided with 
Pompey, partly from gratitude because he had reinstated his 
father on his throne (Appian, B C 1 80), and partly from enmity 
to Caesar, who had insulted him at Rome by pulling his beard 
(Suet , Caesar f 71) Further, C Scribonius Curio, Caesar’s general 
in Africa, had openly proposed, 50 b c , when tribune of the 
plebs, that Numidia should be sold to colonists, and the king 
reduced to a private station In 49 Juba inflicted on the 
Caesarean army a crushing defeat, in which Curio was slam (Veil 
Pat u 54 , Caesar, B C \\ 40) Juba’s attention was distracted 
by a counter invasion of his ten itones by Bocchus the younger 
and Sittius, but, finding that his lieutenant Sabura was able to 
defend his interests, he rejoined the Pompeians with a large 
force, and shared the defeat at Thapsus Ideeing from the field 
with the Roman general M Petreius, he wandered about as a fugi- 
tive At length, in despair, Juba killed Petreius, and sought 
the aid of a slave m despatching himself (46) Juba was a 
thorough savage, brave, treacherous, insolent and cruel (See 
Numidia ) 

Juba II , son of the above On the death of his father m 
46 B c he was earned to Rome to grace Caesar’s triumph 
He seems to have received a good education under the care of 
Augustus who, in 29, after Mark Antony’s death, gave him the 
hand of Geopatra Selene, daughtei of Antony and Cleopatra, 
and placed him on his father’s throne In 25, however, he trans- 
ferred him from Numidia to Mauretania, to which was added a 
part of Gaetuha (see Numidia) Juba seems to have reigned in 
considerable prosperity, though m a D 6 the Gaetuhans rose in 
a revolt of sufficient importance to afford the surname Gaetuheus 
to Cornelius Lentulus Cossus, the Roman general who helped to 
suppress It The date of Juba’s death is by no means certain, 
it has been put between ad 19 and 24 (Strabo, xvii 828, 
Dio Cassius, li 15, hn 26, Plutarch, Ant 87, Caesar ^ 55) 
Juba, according to Pliny, who constantly refers to him, is mainly 
memorable for his writings He has been called the African 
Varro 

He wrote many historical and geographical works, of which some 
seem to have been voluminous and of considerable value on account 
of the sources to which their author had access (i) ‘Pw/iaadi Itrropla 
(a) 'AtrirupMKd (3) Ai$vKd 4 ) Be Arabia stve De expediUone arabtea^ 
(5) PhysioloQfi^ (6) Be Euphorbia herba^ (7) ciroO (8) n«pl 
ypa(piK^s (nepi C^ypdtpuDv) (9) l<rropla (lo) 'OpLoUrnns *(ix) 

rifipi <p 0 opas (12) *Eir[yp<tju./Aa 

Fragments and hfe in Muller, Frag htst graec , vol in , see also 
aevin, Mdm de Vacad des mscnpttonst vol iv , Hullomann, De Vita et 
senpus Jubae (1846) For the denaru of Juba tl found in 1908 at 
El Ksar on the coast of Morocco see Dieudonn6 ui Revue numtsm 
(1908), pp 350 seq They arc interesting mainly as throwing light 
on the chronology of the reign 

JUBA^ or JuB, a river of East Africa, exccedmg looo m« in 
length, rising on the S E border of the Abyssinian highlands 
and flowing S across the Galla and SomaU countries to the sea 
It is lonned by the junction of three stxeams, all having their 
source in the mountain range N E of Lake Rudolf which is the 


water-parting between the Nile basin and the rivets flowing to 
the Indian Ocean 

Ot the three hcadstreams, the Web, the Ganale and the Daua, the 
Canale (or Ganana) is the central ii\er and the true upper course of 
the J uba It has two chief branches, the Black and the G’-cat Ganale 
The last-named, the most remote source of the nver, rises in 7® 30' 
N , 38 K at an altitude of about 7500 ft , the crest oi the mountains 
reaching another 2500 it In its upper course it flows over a rocky 
bed with a swift current and many lapids The banks are clothed 
with dense jungle and the hills beyond u ith thorn bush I o^\ er down 
the river has formed a narrow valley, 1500 to 2000 ft below the 
general level of the country Leaving the higher mountains in 
about 5 15' N , 40'' E , the Ganale enturs a large slightly undulating 
grass plain which extends south of the valley of the Dana and occu 
pies all the countiy eastward to the junction of the two rivers fn 
this plain the Ganale makes a semicircular sweep northward before 
lesuming its general S -E course East of 42' C in 4” 12' N it is 
joined by the Web on the left or eastern bank, and about 10 m 
lower down the Daua entcis on the light bank 

The Web rises m the mountain chain a little S and E of the 
souices of the Ganale, and some 40 m from its source passes, first, 
through A canon 500 ft deep, and then through a senes of remarkable 
underground caves hollowed out of a quartz mountain and, with 
their aichos and while columns, presenting the appearance of a 
pillared temple The Daua tor Dawa) is formed by tlic mountain 
torrents which have their rise S and W of the Ganale and is of 
similar character to that river It has few feeders and none of any 
size The descent to the open country is somewhat abrupt In its 
middle course the Dau? has cut a deep narrow valley through the plain , 
lower down it 1 endsN V to its junction with the Ganale The rivei 
13 not deep and can be lorded in many places, the banks are fringed 
with thick bush ana doum-palms At the junction of the Ganale and 
tho Web the river is swift flowing and 8s yaids across , just below the 
Daua confluence it is 200 yds wide, the altitude here — 500 m in a 
direct line from the source of the Ganale — being only 590 ft 

Below the Daua the n\er, now known as the Juba, receives no 
tributary of importance It first flows m a valley Ixiunded, espe 
cially towards the west, b> the escarpments of a high plateau, and 
containing the towns of Lugh (in 3“ 50^ N , tlic centre of active trade), 
Bardera, 387 m above the mouth, and Saianh — the last two on 
^positc sides of the stream, m 2'* 20" N , a crossing place for caravans 
Beyond i® 45' N the country becomes moic level and the course of 
the rivei very tortuous On the west a senes of small lakes and 
backwaters icccivcs water from the Juba during the rains Just 
south of the equator channels from the long, branching I akc 
Deshekwama 01 Hardmgc, fed by the I akdera nvci, enter from the 
west, and mo 15' S the Juba enters the sea across a dangerous bar, 
which has only one fathom of watei at high tide 

From its mouth to 20 m above Baidera, where at 2’ 35' N 
rapids occur, the Juba is navigable by shallow-draught steamers, 
having a general depth oi from 4 to 12 ft , though shallower m 
places Just above its mouth it is a fine stream 250 yds wide, 
with e current of 2J knots Below the mountainous region of 
the headstreams the Juba and its tributaries flow through a 
country generally and away from the banks of the streams 
The soil is sandy, covered either with thorn-scrub or rank grass, 
which in the rainy season affords herbage for the herds of cattle, 
sheep and camels owned by the Boran Gallas and the Somali who 
inh'^bit the district But by the banks of the lower river the 
cliaracter of the country changes In this district, known as 
Gosha, are considerable tracts of forest, and the level of flood 
water is higher than much of the surrounding land This low- 
lying fertile belt stretches along the nver for about 300 hn , but 
is not more than a mile or two wide In the nver valley maize, 
nee, cotton and other crops are cultivated l<>om Gobwen, a 
trading settlement about 3 m above the mouth of the Juba, a 
road runs S W to the seaport of Kismayu, 10 m distant 

The lower Juba was ascended m 1865 in a steamer by Baron 
Karl von der Decken, who was murdered by Somah at Bardera, 
but the river system remained otherwise almost unknoi^n 
until after 1890 In 1891 a survey of its lower course was exe- 
cuted by Captain F G Dundas of the British navy, while m 
1892“ 1 893 its headstreams were explored by the Italian ofiicers. 
Captains Vittorio, Bottego and Grixoni, the former of whom dis- 
proved the supposed connexion of the Omo (sec Rudolf, Lake) 
with the Juba system It has since been further explored by 
Pnnee Eugenio Ruspoli, by Bottego’s second expedition (1895), 
by Donaldson Smith, A E Butter, Captain P Maud of Ae 
British army, and others The nver, from its mouth to the con- 
fluence of the Daua and Ganale, forms the frontier between the 
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British East Africa protectorate and Italian Somaliland^ and 
from that point to about 4“’ 20' N the Daua is the boundary 
between British and Abyssinian territory 

JUBBULPORE, or Jabalpur, a city, distnct, and division of 
British India in the Central Provmces The city is 616 m N E 
of Bombay by rail, and 220 m S W of Allahabad Pop (1901), 
90,316 Ihe numerous gorges in the neighbouring rocks have 
been taken advantage of to surround the city with a series of 
lakes, which, shaded by fine trees and bordered by fantastic 
crags, add much beauty to the suburbs The city itself is modern, 
and is laid out m wide and regular streets A streamlet separ- 
ates the civil station and cantonment from the native quarter, 
but, though the climate is mild, a swampy hollow beneath 
renders the site unhealthy for Europeans Formerly the capital 
of the Saugor and Nerbudda territories, Jubbulpore is now the 
headquarters of a brigade in the 5th division of the southern 
army It is also one of the most important railway centres in 
India, being the junction of the Great Indian Peninsula and the 
East Indian systems It has a steam cotton-mill The govern- 
ment college educates for the science course of the Albhabad 
University, and also contains law and engineering classes, there 
are three aided high schools, a law class, an engmecring class and 
normal schools for male and female teachers A native associa- 
tion, established in 1869, supports an orphanage, with help from 
government A zenana mission manages 13 schools for girls 
Waterworks were constructed in 1882 

The District of Jubbulpore lies on the watershed between 
the Nerbudda and the Son, but mostly within the valley of the 
former river, which here runs through the famous gorge known 
as the Marble rocks, and falls 30 ft over a rocky ledge (the Dhuan 
dhatf or misty shoot) Area, 3912 sq m It consists of a long 
narrow plain running north-east and south-west, and shut m 
on all sides by highlands This plain, which forms an off- 
shoot from the great valley of the Nerbudda, is covered in its 
western and southern portions by a rich alluvial deposit of black 
cotton-soil At Jubbulpore city the soil is sandy, and water 
plentiful near the surface The north and east belong to the 
Ganges and Jumna basins, the south and west to the Nerbudda 
basin In 1901 the population was 680,585, showing a decrease 
of 9% since 1891, due to the results of famine The principal 
crops are wheat, rice, pulse and oil-seeds A good deal of iron- 
smeltmg with charcoal is carried on in the forests, manganese ore 
IS found, and limestone is extensively quarried The district is 
traversed by the main railway from Bombay to Calcutta, and 
by new branches of two other lines which meet at Katni junc- 
tion Jubbulpore suffered severely in the famine of 1896-1897, 
the distress being aggravated by immigration from the adjoining 
native states Fortunately the famine of 1900 was less severely 
felt 

The early history ot Jubbulpore is unknown , but inscnptions record 
the existence during the iitn and 12th centuries of a local line of 
princes of that Haihai race which is closely connected with the history 
of Gondwana In the i6th century the Gond raja of Garha Mandla 
extended his power over fifty-two districts, including the present 
Jubbulpore During the minority of his grandson, Asaf Khan, the 
viceroy of Kara Manikpur, conq^uered the Garha principality and held 
it at first as an independent chief Eventually he submitted to the 
emperor Akbar The Delhi power, however, enjoyed little more 
than a nominal supremacy , and the princes of Garha Mandla main- 
tained a practical independence until their subjugation by the 
Mahratta governors of Sau^r in 1781 In 1798 the p6shwa granted 
the Nerbudda valley to the Bhoiisla pnnees of Na^ur, who continued 
to hold the district uiftil the British occupied it in 1818 

The Division of Jubbulpore hes mainly among the Vmdhyan 
and Satpura hill systems It comprises the five following 
districts Jubbulpore, Saugor, Damoh, Seoni and Mandla 
Area, 18,950 sq m , pop (1901), 2,081,499. 

JUB^ the French architectural term (taken from the impera- 
tive of Lat. fubercy to order) for the chancel or choir screen, 
which in England is known as the rood-screen (see Rood) 
Above the screen was a gallery or loft, from which the words 
** Jube Domine benedicere were spoken by the deacon before 
the reading of the Gospel, and hence probably the name One of 
the finest Jtibes m France is that of the church of the Madeleine 


at Troyes, in rich flamboyant Gothic A later example, of the 
Renaissance period, c 1600, is in the church of St fitienne du 
Mont, Pans In the Low Countries there are many fine exam- 
ples in marble, of which one of the most perfect from Bois-le- 
Duc IS now m the Victoria and Albert Museum 
JUBILEE (or Jubile), YEAR OP, in the Bible, the name applied 
m the Holiness section of the Priestly Code of the Hexateuch 
(Lev XXV ) to the observance of every 50th year, determmed by 
the lapse of seven seven-year periods as a year of perfect rest, 
when there was to be no <;owing, nor even gathering of the 
natural products of the field and the vine At the beginning of 
the jubilee-year the liberation of all Israelitish slaves and the 
restoration of ancestral possessions was to be proclaimed As 
regards the meaning of the name “ jubilee ” (Heb ydbel) modem 
scholars are agreed that it signifies “ ram or “ ram^s horn 
“ Year of jubilee ” would then mean the year that is inaugurated 
by the blowing of the ram’s horn (Lev xxv 9) 

According to Lev xxv 8-12, at the completion of seven 
sabbaths of years {t e 7 X 7^49 years) the trumpet of the 
jubilee IS to be sounded “ throughout the land ” on the loth day 
of the seventh month (Tisri 10), the great Day of Atonement 
The 50th year thus announced is to be “ hallowed,” t e liberty ^ 
IS to be proclaimed everywhere to everyone, and the people are 
to return “ every man unto his possession and unto his family ” 
As m the sabbatical year, there is to be no sowing, nor reaping 
that which grows of itself, nor gathering of grapes 
As regards real property (Lev xxv 13-34) the law is that if 
any Hebrew under pressure of necessity shall alienate his pro- 
perty he IS to get for it a sum of money reckoned according to the 
number of harvests to be reaped between the date of alienation 
and the first jubilee-year should he or any relation desire to 
redeem the property before the jubilee this can always be done 
by repayyig the value of the harvests between the redemption 
and the jubilee 

This legal enactment, though it is not found (nor anything like 
it) in the earlier collections of laws, is evidently based on (or 
modified from) an ancient custom which conferred on a near 
kinsman the right of pre-emption as well as of buying back 
(cf Jer xxxii 6 sqq ) The tendency to impose checks upon the 
alienation of landed property was exceptionally strong in Israel 
1 he fundamental princ iple is that the land is a sacred possession 
belonging to Yahweh As such it is not to be alienated from 
Yahweh’s people, to whom it was onginady assigned In Eze- 
kiel’s restoration programme ” crown lands presented by the 
^ prince ’ to any of his officials revert to the crown in the year of 
liberty (? jubilee year) ”, only to his sons may any portion of 
his inheritance be alienated m perpetuity (Ezek xlvi 16-18, 
cf Code of Hammurabi, ^ 38 seq ) 

The same rule applies to dwelling-houses of unwalled villages, 
the case is different, however, as regards dwelling-houses in 
walled cities These may be redeemed within a year after trans- 
fer, but if not redeemed within that period they continue per- 
manently in possession of the purchaser, and this may well be an 
echo of ancient practice An exception to this last rule is made 
for the houses of the Levites m the Levitical cities 
As regards property in slaves (Lev xxv 35-55) the Hebrew 
whom necessity has compelled to sell himself into the service of 
his brother Hebrew is to be treated as a hired servant and 
sojourner, and to be released absolutely at the jubilee, non- 
Hebrew bondmen, on the other hand, are to be bondmen for 
ever But the Hebrew who has sold himself to a stranger or 
sojourner is entitled to freedom at the year of jubilee, and 
further is at any time redeemable by any of his kindred — the 
redemption price being regulated by the number of years to run 
between the redemption and the jubilee, according to the ordinary 
wage of hired servants Such were the enactments of the Priestly 
Code — which, of course, represents the latest legislation of the 
Pentateuch (post-exilic) The^e enactments, in order to be 
understood nghtly, must be viewed in relation to the earlier 
^ Heb dhbr The same word {durdru) is used in the Code of 
Hammurabi in the similar enactment that wife, son or daughter 
sold into slavery for debt are to be restored to liberty in the fourth 
year (§ X17). 
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Similar provisions in connexion with the sabbatical (seventh) 
year *^The foundations of Lev xxv are laid in the ancient 
provisions of the Book of the Covenant (Exod xxi 2 seq , xxiii 
10 seq ) and in Deuteronomy (xv ) The Book of the Covenant 
enjoined that the land should lie fallow and Hebrew slaves be 
liberated in the seventh year, Deuteronomy required in addition 
the remission of debts (Benzinger) Deuteronomy, it will be 
noticed, in accordance with its humanitarian tendency, not only 
liberates the slave but remits the debt It is evident that these 
enactments proved impracticable in real life (cf Jer xxxiv 8 
seq ), and so it became necessary in the later legislation of P, 
represented in the present form of Lev xxv , to relegate them 
to the 50th year, the year of jubilee The latter, however, was 
a purely theoretic development of the Sabbath idea, which 
could never have been reduced to practice (its actual observance 
would have necessitated that for two consecutive years — the 
49th and 50th — absolutely nothing could be reaped, while in 
the 51st only summer fruits could be obtained, sowing being 
prohibited m the 50th year) lhat in practice the enactments 
for the jubilee-year were disregarded is evidenced by the fact 
that, according to the unanimous testimony of the Talmudists 
and Rabbins, although the jubilee-years were “ reckoned ” 
they were not observed 

The conjecture of Kuenen, supported by Wellhausen, that 
originally Lev xxv 8 seq had reference to the seventh year is a 
highly probable one This may be the case also with Ezek xlvi 
1^18 (cf Jer xxxiv 14) A later Rabbinical device for evading 
the provisions of the law was the prosbul (ascribed to Hillcl) 
— t e a condition made in the presence of the judge securing to 
the creditor the right of demanding repayment at any time, 
irrespective of the yea’* of remission Further enactments 
regarding the jubilee are found in Lev xxvii 17-25 and 
Num xxxvi 4 (W R S , G H Bo ) 

JUBILEES, BOOK OF, an apocryphal work of the Old Testa- 
ment The Book of Jubilees is the most advanced pre-Christian 
representative of the Midrashic tendency, which had already been 
at work in the Old Testament Chronicles As the chronicler 
had rewritten the history of Israel and Judah from the stand- 
point of the Priests Code, so our author re-edited from the 
Pharisaic standpoint of his time the history of the world from the 
creation to the publication of the Law on Sinai His work 
constitutes the oldest commentary in the world on Genesis and 
part of Exodus, an enlarged Targum on these books, in which 
difficulties in the biblical narration are solved, gaps supplied, 
dogmatically offensive elements removed and the genuine spirit 
of later Judaism infused into the primitive history of the world 

Titles of the Book — ^The book is variously entitled First, it is 
known as ra ’loDjSijXaia, ot TojySrjXaioi, Heb 1 his 

name is admirably adapted to our book, as it divides into 
jubilee periods of forty-nine years each the history of the world 
from the creation to the legislation on Sinai Secondly, it is 
frequently designated “ The Little Genesis/’ t) Xctit^ PcVttrt? or r) 
MtKpoy^€(ri5, Heb HtO'lT This title may have arisen 

from its dealing more fully with details and minutiae than the 
biblical work For the other names by which it is referred to, 
such as The Apocalypse of Moses, The Testament of Moses, The 
Book of Adames Daughters and the Life of Adam, the reader may 
consult Charles’s The Book of Jubilees, pp xvii -xx 

Ob'ject — The object of our author was the defence and expo- 
sition of Judaism from the Pharisaic standpoint of the 2nd 
century b c against the disintegrating effects of Hellenism In 
his elaborate defence of Judaism our author glorifies circumcision 
and the sabbath, the bulwarks of Judaism, as heavenly ordi- 
nances, the sphere of which was so far extended as to embrace 
Israel on earth The Law, as a whole, was to our author the 
realization in time of what was in a sense timeless and eternal 
Though revealed in time it was superior to time Before it had 
been made known in sundry portions to the fathers, it had been 
kept m heaven by the angels, and to its observance there was 
no limit m time or in eternity Our author next defends Judaism 
by his glorification of Israel Whereas the various nations of the 
Gentiles were subject to angels, Israel was subject to God alone 
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Israel was God’s son, and not only did the nation stand in this 
relation to God, but also its individual members Israel received 
circumcision as a sign that they were the Lord’s, and this privi- 
lege of circumcision they enjoyed in common with the two highest 
orders of angels Hence Israel was to unite with God and these 
two orders in the observance of the sabbath Finall> the des* 
times of the world were bound up with Isiael The world was 
renewed in the creation of the true man Jacob, and its final 
renewal was to synchronize with the setting-up of God’s sanc- 
tuary in Zion and the establishment of the Messianic kingdom 
In this kingdom the Gentiles had neither part nor lot 

Versions Greeks Syrtac, Ethtoptc and Latin — Numerous frag- 
ments of the Greek Version have come down to us in Justin Martyr, 
Origcn, Diodorus of Antioch, Isidore of Alexandria, Epiphanius, 
John of Malala, Syncellus and others This version was the jiarcnt 
of the Ethiopia and Latin The Ethiopic Version is most accurate 
and trustworthy, and indeed, as a rule, slavishly literal It has 
naturally suffered from the corruptions incident to transmission 
through Mbb Ihus dittographies are frequent and lacunae of 
occasional occurrence, but the version is singularly free from the 
glosses and corrections of unscrupulous scribes The Latin Version, 
of which about one fourth has been preserved, is where it exists 
of almost equal value with the Lthiopic It has, however, suffered 
more at the hands of correctors Notwithstanding, it attests a long 
array of passages in which it preserves the true text over against 
corruptions or omissions in the Ethiopia Version Finally, as re- 
gards the Synac Version, the evidence for its existence is not con- 
clusive It IS based on the fact that a British Museum MS contains 
a Syriac fragment entitled Names of the wives of the Patriarchs 
according to the Hebrew Book of Jubilees 

7 he Lthiopic and Latin Versions T ranslations from the Greek — The 
Ethiopia Version is translated from the Greek, for Greek words such 
as 8pDs, fid\ayo 5 , Alip, &c , are transliterated in the Greek Secondly, 
many passages must be retranslated into Greek before wc can dis 
cover the souicc of the various coriuptions And finally, proper 
names are transliterated as they appear in Greek and not in Hebrew 
That the Latin is also a translation from the Greek is no less obvious 
Thus m xxxix 12 timoris - 8e(^^oy, corrupt for Sov\etaSf in xxxviii 
13 honorem = rifihvy but should here have been rendered by 
tnbutum, as the Ethiopia and the context require, m xxxii 20, 
celavit = ^Kpv\l/t, corrupt for iypaipe (so Ethiopic) 

The Greek a Translation from the Hebrew — The early date of our 
book — the 2nd century b c — and its place of composition speak for 
a Semitic original, ana the evidence beaiing on this subject is con- 
clusive Bat the question at once arises, was the original Aramaic 
or Hebrew ? Certain proper names in the Latin Version ending 
in in seem to bespeak an Aramaic original, as Cettin, Filistm, Ac 
But since in all these cases the Ethiopia transliterations end in -m 
and not m -n, it is not improbable that the Aramaism in the Latin 
V( rsion is due to the translator, who, it has been concluded on other 
grounds, was a Palestiman | cw ' 1 he grounds, on the other hand, 

tor a Hebrew original are weighty and numerous (i) A work which 
claims to be from the hand of Moses would naturally be in Hebrew, 
for Hebrew according to our author was the sacred and national 
language (2) The rcvnal of the national spirit of a nation is 
universally, so far as wc know, accompanied by a revival of the 
national language (^) The text must be retranslated into Hebrew 
m order to explain unintelligible expressions and restore the true 
text One instance will sufficiently illustrate this statement In 
xliii II a certain Ethiopic expression iv ifxvt, which is a mis- 
translation of ' 3 , for '3 in this context, as we know from the 
parallel passage in Gen xliv 18, which our text reproduces almost 
verbally, = Uofxai We might observe here that our text attests 
the presence of dittographies already existing in the Hebrew text 
(4) Hebraisms survive in the Ethiopia and Latin Versions In the 
former nfiha in iv 4, is a corrupt transliteration of yo In the 
Latin ehgere in te in xxii 10 is a icproduction of 3 *in 3 and in 
qua in ipsa m xix 8 ~ n 3 This idiom could, of 

course, be explained on the hypothesis of an Aramaic original (5) 
Many paronomasiae discover themselves on rt translation into 
Hebrew 

Textual Affinities — A minute study of the text shows that it 
attests an independent form of the Hebrew text of the Pentateuch 
Thus It agrees at times with the Samaritan, or bcptuagint, or Synac, 
or Vulgate, or even with Onkelos against all the rest To be more 
exact, our book represents some form of the Hebrew text of the 
Pentateuch midway between the forms presupposed by the Stplua- 
gint and the Syriac , for it agrees more frequentiv with the Septuaginl, 
or with combinations into which the Septuagint enters, than with 

1 In the Ethiopia Version in xxi 1 2 it should be observed that in 
the list of the twelve trees suitable for burning on the altar several are 
transliterated Aramaic names of trees But in a late Hebrew work 
(2nd century b c ) the popular names of such objects would naturalh 
be used In certain cases the Hebrew ma> have been forgotten, 
or, where the tree was of late introduction, been non-existent 
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any oUier singU authority, or with any combination oicluding tho 
Septuagmt Next to the btptuagmt it agrees most often with the 
Synac or with combinations into which the Syriac enters On the 
other hand, its independence of the Sephiagint is shown in a large 
number ol passages, where it has the support of the Samantan and 
Massoretic, or of these with various combinations of the bynac 
Vulgate and Onkelos From these and other considerations we 
may conclude that the textual evidence points to the composition 
of our book at some period between 250 b c and a d ioo, and at a 
time nearer the carher date than the later 

Date — ^The book was written between 135 B c and the year of 
Hyreanus’s breach with the Pharisees This conclusion is drawn 
from the following facts (i) The book was written during 
the pontificate of the Maccabean family, and not earlier than 
135 B c For m xxxii i Let'i is called a priest of the Most 
High God ** Now the only high priests A^ho bore this title were 
the Maccabean, who appear to have assumed it as reviving the 
order of Melchizedek when they displaced the Zadokite order of 
Aaron Jewish tradition ascribes the assumption of this title 
to John Hyreanus It was retained by his successors down to 
Hyreanus II (2) It was written before 96 b c or some years 
earlier in the reign of John Hyreanus, for since our author is of 
the strictest sect a Pharisee and at the same time an upholder 
of the Maccabean pontificate, Jubilees cannot have been written 
after 96 when the Phaiisees and Alexander Jannaeus came to 
open strife Nay more, it cannot have been written after the 
open breach between Hyreanus and the Phansees, when the 
former joined the Sadducean party 

The above conclusions are confirmed by a large mass of other 
evidence postulatmg the same date We may, however, observe 
that our book points to the period already past — of stress and 
persecution that preceded the recovery of national independence 
under the Maccabees, and presupposes as its historical back- 
ground the most flourishing period of the Maccabean hegemony 

Author — Our author was a Pharisee of the straitest sect He 
maintained the everlasting validity of the law, he held the 
strictest views on circumcision, the sabbath, and the duty of shun- 
nmg all intercourse with the Gentiles , he bcheved m angels and 
in a blessed immortality In the next place he was an upholder 
of the Maccabean pontificate He glorifies Levi's successors as 
high priests and civil rulers, and applies to them the title assumed 
by the Maccabean princes, though he does not, like the author of 
the Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs, expect the Messiah 
to come forth from among them He may have been a 
priest 

The Views of the Author an the Messtamc Kingdom atid theFuture 
Life — According to our author the Messianic kingdom was to be 
brought about gradually by the progressive spiritual develop- 
ment of man and a coricspondmg transformation of nature 
Its members were to reach the limit of looo years m happiness 
and peace Dtinng its continuance the jxiwers of evil were to 
be restrained, and the last judgment was apparently to take 
place kt Its close As regards the doctrine of a future life, our 
author adopts a position novel for a Palestinian writer He 
abandons the hope of a resurrection of the body The souls of 
the righteous are to enjoy a blessed immortality after death 
This IS the earhest attested instance of this expectation in the 
last two centuries b,c 

Litbratuhe — Ethiopu Text and Translations This text was first 
edited by Dillmann from two MSS in 1859, and m 1895 by K H 
Charles from four {The EtkiOpic Version of the Hebrew Book of 
lubilees with the Hebrew y Syriac y Greek and Latin Fragments) 
in the latter edition, the Greek and Latin fragments are printed 
together with the Ethiopic The book v/as translated into German by 
Dillmann fix>m one MS m Kwald's fahrbUcher yVO\s ii, and ui (1850, 
1851), and by Littmann (in Kautzsch's Apok und Pseud 11 39»xi9) 
from Charles's Ethiopic text, into English by Schodde {Bibl Sacr 
1885) from Dillmann's text, and by Charles {Jewish Quarterlv RevteWy 
vols V , vi , vii (T893-X895) from the text afterwards published in 
1895, finally m his commentary. The Booh of Jubilees (1902) 
Critical Inquiries Dillmann, “Das Buch der Jubiiaen" (Ewald's 
fahrhiicher d btbl Wtssensch (1831), m 72-96), “ Pseudepig, des 
Alien Testaments," Herzog’s Realencyk ^ xii 3O4 -365 , “ Beitr^eaus 
dem Bucheder Jubilfien znr Kntik des Pentateuch Textes"( 5 i^«#w|'s- 
bertohte der Kgl preusstschen A had , 1883) , Beer, Das Buch der /-wwi- 
74^(1856), Kdnsch, Das Buch der JubiMen {i%y/^) , linger , Das Buch 
derJuMden (1898), i^hn, “ Die Bedeutung desBuchosder JubilOen " 
(Theol Stud /Cn/i/frn (1900), pp 1O7-184) A full bibliography 


wUl be found in Schurer or in H H Chairlesb commentary, The 
Book of Jubilees or the Little Genesis (1902), whicli deals exhaustively 
with aJl the questions treated m mis article (R H C) 

JUBILEE YEAR, an institution in the Roman Catholic 
Church, observed every twenty-fifth year, from Christmas to 
Christmas During its continuance plenary indulgence is 
obtamable by all the faithful, on condition of their penitently 
confessing their sms and visitmg certam churches a stated 
number of times, or doing an equivalent amount of meritorious 
work The institution dates from the tunc of Boniface VIII , 
whose bull Anttquorum habet fidem is dated the 22nd of February 
1300 The circumstances m which it was promulgated are related 
by a contemporary authority, Jacobus Cajetanus, according to 
whose account C‘ Relatio de centesimo s jubilaeo anno " m the 
Bibliotheca Patrum) a rumour spiead through Rome at the close 
of 1290 that every one visiting St Peter’s on the ist of January 
1300 would receive full absolution The result was an enormous 
influx of pilgrims to Rome, winch stirred the pope’s attention 
Nothing was found in the archives, but an old peasant 107 years 
of age avowed that his father had been similarly benefited a 
cencury previously The bull was then issued, and the pilgrims 
became even more numerous, to tlie profit of both clergy and ati- 
zens Originally the chu’-ches of St Peter and St Paul m Rome 
were the only jubilee churches, but the privilege was afterwards 
extended to the Lateran Church and that of Sta Maria Maggiore, 
and it IS now shared also for the year immediately following that 
of the Roman jubilee by a number of specified provmcial churches 
At the request of the Roman people, which was suppoitcd by 
St Bndget of Sweden and by Petrarch, Clement VI in 1^43 
appointed, by the bull Unigenitus Det filtus, that the jubilee 
should recur every fifty years instead of ever> hundred years as 
had been originally contemplated in the constitution of Boniface, 
Urban VI , who was badly m need of money, by the bull Salvator 
nosier in 1389 reduced the interval still further to thirty-three 
years (the supposed duration of the earthly life of Christ), and 
Paul II by the bull Ineffabihs (April 19, 1470) finally fixed it at 
twenty -five years Paul II also permitted foreigners to subsl 1- 
tute for the pilgrimage to Rome a visit to some specified church 
in their own country and a contribution towards the expenses 
of the Holy Wars According to the special ritual prepared by 
Alexander VI m 1500, the pope on the Christmas Eve with 
which the jubilee begms goes in solemn procession to a particular 
walled-up door (“ porta aurea ”) of St Peter’s and knocks three 
times, using at the same time tlie words of Ps» cxviii 19 (A per lie 
mtht portas justUiat) The doors are then opened and sprinkled 
with holy water, and the pope passes through A similar ceie- 
mony is conducted by cardinals at the other jubilee churches 
of the city At the close of the jubilee, the special doorway is 
again built up with appropriate solemnities 

The last ordinary jubilee was observed in 1900 “ Extraordinary ’ 

jubilees are sometimes appointed on special occasions, e g the acces- 
sion of a new pope, or that proclaimed by Pope Leo XlIJ for the 
1 2th of March 1881, “ in order to obtain from tlie mercy of Almighty 
God help and succour in the weighty necessities of the Church, and 
comfort and strength, in tlie battle against her numerous and mighty 
foes " These are not so much jubilees in the ordinary sense as 
special grants of plenary mdulgences for particular purposes {InduL 
gentiae plenariae in forma pibilaei) 

Jt^CAR, a river of eastern Spam It 1 ises in the north of the 
province of Cuenca, at the foot of the Cerro de San Felipe 
(5906 ft ), and flows south past Cuenca to the borders of Albacete, 
here it bends towards the east, and mamtains this direction for 
the greater part of its remaining course On the right it is 
connected with the city of Albacete by the Maria Cristma canal 
After entering Valencia, it receives on the left its chief tributary 
the Cabriel, which also rises near the Cerro de San Felipe, m the 
Montes Universales Near Alcira the Jficar turns south-east- 
ward, and then sharply north, curvmg again to the south-east 
before it enters the Mediterranean Sea at Cullera, after a total 
course of 314 m Its estuary forms the harbour of Cullera, and 
Its lower waters are freely utilized for purposes of irrigation 

JUD| LEO (1482-1542), knowp to his contemporanes as 
Meister Leu, Swiss reformer, was bom in Alsace and educated 
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at Basel, where after a course in mediane he turned to the study 
of theology This change was due to the influence of Zwingli 
whose colleague at Zurich Jud became after servmg for four years 
(1518-1522) as pastor of Emsiedeln His chief activity was as 
A translator, he was the leading spirit in the translation of the 
21 urich Bible and also made a Latin version of the Old Testament 
He died at Zurich on the 19th of June 1542 

See Lift by C l^estalozzi (i860), art m Herzog-Hauck’s Real- 
encyklopadiBy vol ix (1901) 

JUDAEA, the name given to the southern part of Palestme as 
occupied by the Jewish community in post-exilic days under 
Persian, Greek and Roman overlordship In Luke and Acts the 
term is sometimes used loosely to denote the whole of western 
Palestine The limits of Judaea were never very precisely 
defined and- — especially on the northern frontier — varied from 
time to time After the death of Herod, Archelaus became 
ethnarch of Samaria, Idumea and Judaea, and when he was 
deposed Judaea was merged in Syria, being governed by a pro- 
curator whose headquarters were in Caesarea 

Eor a description of the natural features of the country see 
Palestine, for its history see Jews and Judah Cf T Mommsen, 
The Provinces of the Roman Empire^ ch xi 

JUDAH, a district of ancient Palestine, to the south of the 
kingdom of Israel, between the Dead and the Philistine 
plain It falls physically into three parts the hill-country 
from Hebron northwards through Jerusalem, the lowland (Heb 
Shiphdah) on the west, and the steppes or ” dry land ’* (Heb 
Negeb) on the south The district is one of striking contiasts, 
with a lofty and stony table-land in the centre (which reaches 
a height of 3300 ft just north of Hebron), with a strategically 
important valley dividing the central mountains from the low- 
land, and with the most desolate of tracts to the cast (by the 
Dead Sea) and south Some parts, especially around Hebron, 
are extremely fertile, but the land as a whole Las the character- 
istics of the southern wilderness — the so-called ‘ desert is 
not a sterile Sahara — and was more fitted for pastoral occupa- 
tions, see further G A Smith, Geog Holy Land, chs x -xv 
Life in ancient Judah is frequently depicted in the Bible, but 
much of the Judaean history is obscure In the days of the 
old Ilebrev* monarchy there were periotU oi conflict and iivalry 
between Judah and Israel— even times when the latter incor- 
porated, or at least claimed supremacy over, the former Later, 
from the 5th ccnluiy b c there wao a breach between the Jews 
(the name is derived from Judah) and the Samaritans (qz^) 
the intervenmg yeais after the fall of Samaria (722 b c ), and 
after the destruction of Jeiusalem (586 b c ), were probably 
marked by closer intercourse, similar to the period of union in 
the popular traditions 1 elating to the pre-monarc hical age 
fhe course of Judaean history was conditioned, also, by the 
proximity of the Phihstines in the west, Moab in the east, and 
by Edom and other southern peoples extending from North 
Arabia to the delta of the Nile Judah’s stormy history, con- 
tinued under Greek and Roman domination, 1 cached its climax 
in the birth of Christianity, and ended with the fall of Jerusalem 
in A D 70 (see Jews, Palestine) 

In conformity with ancient methods of genealogy (</ v ), fudah 
IS traced back to a son of Jacob or Israel by LeaJi and along with 
other " tribes " (Dan, Levi, Simeon, Jlc ) is included under the 
collective term Israel Thus it shares the general traditions of the 
Israehtes, although Judah appears as an individual in the story of 
ms " brother " Joseph (on ch xxxvii seq , see Genesis) Its 
boundanes in Joshua xv are manifestlv artihcul or imaginary, 
they include the Plulistines and number places which are elsewhere 
ascribed to Simeon or Dan The ongm of the name (Yi^hOdah) is 
quite uncertain, the mteipretation ‘ praised ' is suggested in Gen 
xxix 35 (cf xlix 8 seq), but somejionnexion with allied names, 
IS Yehud (Yahadiya, E of Jafla), or Ehud (a Bcnjamite clan) seems 
more probable lhat Judah, whatever its original connotation, 
underwent development through the incorporation of other clans 
appears from i Chron n , iv , wheie it is found to contain a 
large clement of non- Israelite population whose names find analogies 
or parallels in Simeonite, Edomite and other southern lists * Indeed, 

' See especially Wellhausen, De genfibus et famtlus Judaeorum 
fGdttii^en, 1869), the ailicles on the relative proper names in the 
Ency Sib , and E Meyer, Dte Istaehten u thre Nachbarstdmme, 
pp 299-471 (much valuable matter) 


underlying the account of the Israchte exodus {q v ) there are traces of 
a separate movement of certain clans — apart from the Israelite inva 
sion of Palestine — who are ultimately found m the south of Judah, 
and the traditions in Chronicles themselves allow the view that 
the incorporation of these elements began under David, when Judah 
first occupies a prominent position m biblical history (ct Choyne, 
Lncy Rib , col 2618 seq , and see Caleb Jerahmeel Kenites), 
But such movements were not necessarily limited to one single period, 
and the evidence connecting (a) the non-Israehte clans of Judah with 
Levites, and (b) lioth with the south is found m narratives referring 
to several different ages and might point to an unceasing relationship 
with the south On the other hand, clans, which in the tiaditioiis of 
David s lime were in the south of Judah, about five hundred years 
later (in the exile) are found near jerusaltm {e g Caleb), so that either 
these survived the strenuous vicissitudes of half a millennium or 
all perspective of their early history has been lost In Gen xxxvui 
a curious narrabve points to the separation of Judah ' from his 
brethren " and his mairiage with Shua the Canaamte, two sons 
Er and Onan i^rish and the third Shelah survives From J udah and 
Ef's widow ramar are derived Perez and Zerah, and tliesc with 
bhelah appear m post exilic times as the three representative families 
of Judali (Sch XI 4-0, i Chi on ix 4-b) Ihis story, amid a number 
of other motives, appears to reflect the growth of the tribe of Judah 
and Its fluctuations, but lhat the reference is to any very early 
period IS unlikely, partly because the interest of the story is in post- 
exihc families, and partly because the scenes (Adullam, Chezib and 
fimnah) overlap with David's own fights between IRbron and 
Jerusalem (2 Sam xxi xxiii , see David, ad fin) Even Davud's 
conquest 01 Jerusalem (2 Sam v ) conflicts both with the statement 
of Its capture by Judah many years previously (Judg 1 8), and 
With the traditions of the Israelite heroes Joshua and Saul Conse- 
quently, the few suivivmg data aie too uncertain for any decisive 
conclusions regaiding the ongm of the tribe of Judah Judah as a 
kingdom mav have taken its name from a hmited district, in w hich 
case its growth finds a x>arallel m the extension of the name Samana 
from the city to the province 1 he location cf Ychud and Hhfld in 
the light of I Kings iv 8-19 (pci haps the subdivisions of the Israelite 
kingdom, see Soiovon), would necessitate the assumption of a 
violent separation from the north , this, however, is quite conceivable 
(see Jews, §§ ii-r^) On tht bearing of South Judah upon the 
hu'toncal criticism of the Old lestaraenl, especially N Schmidt, 
Hibbert Journal (1908), pp 322-342, " Ihe Jerahmeel Theory and 
the Historic Importance of the Negeb, with some account of personal 
exploration oi the coiintr>^ ", also Jews, 20 (SAC) 

JUDAS ISCARIOT (*Ioi>8tt? ’IfTKaptwr*?? or *IrrKaput>6), in the 
Bible, the son of Simon Istanot (John vi 71, xiii 26), and one of 
the twelve apostles He is always enumerated last with the 
special mention of the fact that he was the betrayer of Jesus 
If the generally accepted explanation of hii surname (“ man of 
Kenoth ”, see Josh xv 25) be correct, he was the only original 
member of the apostolic band who wa*? not a Galilean The 
( iicumstances which led to bis admission into the apostolic 
circle are not stated , w hile the motives by whu h he was actuated 
m cmabling the Jewish authorities to arrest Jesus without tumult 
have been variously analysed by scholars According to some 
(as De Quine cy m his famous Essay) the sole object of Judas was 
to place J esus in a position in which He should be compelled to 
make what had seemed to His followers the too tardy display of 
His Messianic power accordmg to otheis (and this view seems 
more in harmonv with the Gospel narratives) Judas was an 
avaricious and dishonest man, who had already abused the con- 
fidence placed m him (John xii 6), and who was now concerned 
only with furthering his own ends 

As regards the effects of his subsequent remorse and the use 
to which his ill-got ten gains were put, the strikingly apparent 
discrepancies between the narratives of Matt xxvii 3, lo and 
Acts 1 18, 19 have attracted the attention of biblical scholars, 
ever since Papias, in his fourth book, of which a fragment has 
been preserved, disc ussed the subject The simplest expl.ination 
is that they represent different traditions, the Gospel narrative 
being composed with moie special reference to prophetic fulfil- 
ments, and being probably nearer the truth than the short 
explanatory note mserted by the author of the Acts (sec Bernard, 
Expositor, June 1904, p 422 seq ) In ecclcsiastioil legend and 

2 For the principle of the Levirate illustrated in Gtn xxxvni, 
see Ruth Lagardc {Onentaha, 11) ingeniously conjectured that* 
the chapter typified the suppression of Phoenician (viz lamar, the 
date palm) and the old Canaamte elements (/erah »= tndtgena) b} 
the younger Israelite invaders (Perez- breach”) For other 
discussions, apart from commentaries on Genesis, see B Lulhtr 
in Me^ er, op ext , pp 200 sqq 
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m sacred art Judas Iscariot is generally treated as the very in- 
carnation of treachery, ingratitude and impiety The middle 
ages, after their fashion, supplied the lacunae in what they 
deemed his too meagre biography According to the common 
form of their story, he belonged to the tribe of Reuben * Before 
he was born his mother Cyborea had a dream that he was destined 
to murder his father, commit incest with his mother, and sell his 
God The attempts made by her and her husband to avert this 
curse simply led to its accomplishment At his birth Judas was 
enclosed in a chest and flung into the sea, picked up on a foreign 
shore, he was educated at the court until a murder committed in 
a moment of passion compelled his flight Coming to Judaea, he 
entered the service of Pontius Pilate as page, and during this 
period committed the first two of the crimes which had been 
expressly foretold Learning the secret of his birth, he, full of 
remorse, sought the prophet who, he had heard, had power on 
earth to forgive sins He was accepted as a disciple and pro- 
moted to a position of trust, where avarice, the only vice in which 
he had hitherto been unpractised, gradually took possession of 
his soul, and led to the complete fulfilment of his evil destiny 
This Judas legend, as given by Jacobus de Voragine, obtained no 
small popularity, and it is to be found in various shapes in 
every important literature of Europe 

For the history of its genesis and its diffusion the reader may 
consult D' Ancona, La leggenda di Ver^ogna e la leggenda d% Giuda 
(1869), and papers by W Creizenach in Paul and Braun e s Betir 
MUf Gesch aer deutschen Spy ache und LUeratur, vol 11 (1875^, 
and Victor Dicdench m Revue ftisse (1880) Cholevius, in his 
Geschtchte der deutschen Poeste nach thren anttken Elementen (1854), 
pointed out the connexion of the legend with the Oedipus story 
According to Daub {Judas Ischartot, odet Betrachtungen tibcr das 
Bdse tm Verhaltmss zum Guien, i 8 ib, i8i8) Tudas was^‘ an incarna- 
tion of the devil," to whom " mercy and blessedness are alike 
impossible " 

The popular hatred of Judas has found strange symbolical 
expression in various parts of Chnstendom In Corfu, for instance, 
the people at a given signal on Easter Eve throw vast quantities 
of crockery from their windows and roofs into the streets, and thus 
execute an imaginary stoning of Judas (see Kirkwall, Ionian I stands ^ 
ii 47) At one time (according to Mustoxidi, Delle Cose corcirest) 
the tradition prevailed that the traitor’s house and country villa 
existed in the island, and that his descendants were to be found 
among the local Jews 

Details in regard to some Judas legends and superstitions are given 
m Notes and Queries, and senes, v , vi and vii , 3rd series, vii 
4th series, i , 5th series, vi See also a paper by Professor Rendel 
Harris entitled " Did Judas really commit suicide ? " in the American 
Journal of Philology (July 1900) Matthew Arnold's poem " St 
Brandan " rives fine expression to the old story that, on account of 
an act of charity done to a leper at Joppa, Judas was allowed an 
hour's lespite from hell once a year (G Mi ) 

JUDAS-TREE, the Cercts sthquastrum of botanists, belonging 
to the section Caesalptneae of the natural order Leguminosae It 
IS a native of the south of France, Spain, Portugal, Italy, Greece 
and Asia Minor, and forms a handsome low tree with a flat spread- 
ing head In spring it is covered with a profusion of purplish- 
pink flowers, which appear before the leaves The flowers have 
an agreeable acid taste, and are eaten mixed with salad or made 
into fritters The tree was frequently figured by the older 
herbalists One woodcut by Castor Durante has the figure of 
Judas Iscariot suspended from one of the branches, illustrating 
the popular tradition regarding this tree A second species, 
C canadensis f is common in North America from Canada to 
Alabama and eastern Texas, and differs from the European 
species in its smaller size and pointed leaves The flowers are 
also used in salads and for making pickles, while the branches 
are used to dye wool a nankeen colour 

JUDD, SYLVESTER (1813-1853) American Unitarian clergy- 
man and author, was bom in Westhampton, Massachusetts, 
on the 23rd of July 1813 He bore the same names as his father 
and grandfather, the former (1789-1860) made an especial 
study of local history of the towns of the Connecticut valley, 
and wrote a History of Hadley (1863) The son lived m North- 
ampton after his tenth year, was converted in a revival there 
m 1826, graduated from Yale in 1836, and taught in 1836 at 

' Other forms make him a Danite, and consider the passage in 
Genesis (xlix 17) a prophecy of the traitor 


Templeton, Mass , where he first met Unitarians and soon found 
the solution of his theological difficulties in their views He 
entered the Harvard divinity school, from which he graduated 
in 1840 In the same year he was ordained pastor of the 
Unitarian church of Augusta, Maine, where he died on the 26th 
of January 1853 His widest reputation was as the author of 
Margaret y a Tale of the Real and the I deal ^ including Sketches of a 
Place not before described, called Mans Christi (1845 ; revised 1851), 
written to exhibit the errors of Calvinistic and all Trinitarian 
theology, and the evils of war, intemperance, capital punish- 
ment, the prison system of the time, and the national 
treatment of the Indians This story, published anonymously, 
attracted much attention by its true descriptions of New England 
life and scenery as well as by its author’s earnest purpose 
Richard Edney and the Governor's Eamtly (1850) is in much the 
same vein as Margaret A poem entitled Philo, an Evangeliad 
(1850) IS a versified defence of Unitananism He published, 
besides. The Church, in a Senes of Discourses (1854) As a preacher 
and pastor he urged the desirability of infant baptism He 
lectured frequently on international peace and opposed slavery 

See Arethusa Hall, Life and Character of the Rev Sylvester Judd 
(Boston, 1857) published anonymously 

JUDE, THE GENERAL EPISTLE OF, a book of the New 

Testament As with the epistle of James, the problems of the 
writing centre upon the superscription, which addresses in 
Paulino phraseology (i Thess 1 4, 2 fhess 11 13, Rom 1 7, 
I Cor 1 2) the Christian world in general in the name of Jude 
the brothel of James” (Matt xiii 55, Mark vi 3) The 
historical situation depicted must then fall within the lifetime 
of this Judas, whose two grandchildren 7 oker and James 
(Hegesippus ap Phil Sidetes) by their testimony before the 
authorities brought to an end the (Palestinian) persecution of 
Domitian (Hegesippus ap Eus H E 111 20, 7) These two 
grandsons of Judas thereafter ” lived until the time of Trajan,” 
ruling the churches ” because they had (thus) been witnesses 
(martyrs) and were also relatives of the Lord ” But in that 
case we must either reject the testimony of the same Hegesippus 
that up to their death and that of Symeon son of Clopas, 
successor in the Jerusalem see of James the Lord’s brother, 
** who suffered martyrdom at the age of one hundred and twenty 
years while Trajan was emperor and Atticus governor,” ” the 
church (universal) had remained a pure and uniorrupted 
virgin ” free from ” the folly of heretical teachers ”, or else we 
must reject the superscription, which presents the grandfather 
in vehement conflict with the very heresies in question For 
the testimony of Hegesippus is explicit that at the time of the 
arrest of Zoker and James they were all who survived of the 
kindred of the Lord True, there is confusion in the narrative 
of Hegesippus, and even a probability that the martyrdom of 
Symeon dated under Trajan really took place in the persecution 
of Domitian, before the arrest of the grandsons of Jude, for apart 
from the alleged age of Symeon (the traditional Jewish limit of 
human life, Gen vi 3, Deut xxxiv 7), the cause of his appie- 
hension “ on the ground that he was a descendant of David and 
a Christian ” (Hegesippus ap Eus H E 111 32, 3) is inconsistent 
with both the previous statements regarding the ” martyrdom ” 
of Zoker and James, that they were cited as the only surviving 
Christian Davididae, and that the persecution on this ground 
collapsed through the manifest absurdity of the accusation 
But even if we date the rise of heresies in the reign of Domitian 
instead of Trajan, the attributing of this epistle against 

* On this point (date of the outbreak of heresy) there is some 
inconsistency in the reported fragments of Hegesippus In that 
quoted below from Eus H H m 32 7 seq , it is expressly dated after 
the martyrdom of Symeon and death of the grandsons of Jude under 
Trajan In iii 19 the ancient tradition " attributing the denun- 
ciation of these to " some of the heretics " is perhaps not from 
Hegesmpus , but in iv 22 the"beginning of heresy is traced to a cer- 
tain Tnebuthis, a candidate for the bishopnc after the death of 
James, as rival to Symeon The same figure of the Church as a pure 
virgin is also used as m iii 32 But as it is only the envious feeling 
of Thebuthis which is traced to this early date, Hegesippus doubtless 
means to place the outbreak later 
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corrupting heresy to ** Jude the brother of James ” will still be 
incompatible with the statements of Hegesippus, our only 
informant regarding his later history 
The Greek of Jude is also such as to exclude the idea of 
authorship in Palestine by an unschooled Galilean, at an early 
date in church history As F II Chase has pointed out (i) the 
terms kXy)to(, artarrfpLa, TricrTts, have attained their later technical 
sense, (2) “ the writer is steeped in the language of the LXX 
employing its phraseology independently of other N T writers, 
and not that of the canonical books alone, but of the broader 
non- Palestinian canon, (3) “ he has at his command a large 
stork of stately, sonorous, sometimes poetical words,” proving 
him a “ man of some culture, and, as it would seem, not without 
acquaintance with Greek writers ” 

If the superscription be not from the hand of the actual 
brother of Jesus, the question may well be asked why some 
apostolic name was not chosen which might convey greater 
authority ? The answer is to be found in the direction toward 
which the principal defenders of orthodoxy in 100-150 turned 
for “ the deposit of the faith ” (Jude 3) in its purity The 
Pastoral Epistles point to “ the pattern of sound words, even 
the sayings of our Lord Jesus Christ ” (i Tim vi 3, &c ), as the 
arsenal of orthodoxy against the same foe (with i Tim vi 3-10, 
cf Jude 4, II, 16, 18 seq ) Ignatius’s motto is to “ be inseparable 
from Jesus Christ and from your bishop ” (ad Trail vii ), 
Polycarp’s, to “ turn unto the word delivered unto us from the 
beginning ” (cf Jude 3, i John 11 7, 111 23, iv 21), “ the oracles 
of the Lord,” which the false teachers “ pervert to their own 
lusts ” Papias, his cratpos (Irenaeus), turns in fact from ^‘the 
vain talk of the many,” and from the “ alien commandments ” 
to such as were “ delivered by the Lord to the faith,” offering 
to the Christian world his Interpretation of the Lord's Oracles 
based upon personal inquiry from those who ” came his way,” 
who could testify as to apostolic tradition Hegesippus, after 
a journey to all the principal seats of Christian tradition, testifies 
that all are holding to the true doctrine as transmitted at the 
original seat where it was witnessed first by the apostles and 
afterwards by the kindred of the Lord and ” witnesses ” of the 
first generation All these writers in one form or other revert 
to the historic tradition against the licence of innovators 
Hegesippus indicates plainly the seat of its authority For the 
period before the adoption of a wTitten standard the resort was 
not so much to ” apostles ” as to ” disciples ” and “ witnesses ” 
The appeal was to ‘‘ those who from the beginning had been eye- 
witnesses and ministers of the word ” (Luke 1 2), and these were 
to be found primarily (until the complete destruction of that 
church during the revolt of Barccchebas and its suppression by 
Hadrian) in the mother community in Jerusalem (cf Acts xv 2) 
Its life IS the measure of the period of oral tradition, whose 
requiem is sung by Papias Hegesippus (ap Eus H E ni ^2, 
7 seq ) looks back to it as the safe guardian of the deposit “of the 
faith ” against all the depredations of heresy which “ when the 
sacred college of apostles had suffered death in various forms, 
and the generation of those that had been deemed worthy to hear 
the inspired wisdom with their own ears had passed away 
attempted thenceforth with a bold face, to proclaim, in opposition 
to the preaching of the truth, * the knowledge which is falsely 
so-called (ij/ivSwwfjLo^ yvwcrt<;) ’ ” For an appeal like that of our 
epistle to the authority of the past against the moral laxity 
and antinomian teaching of degenerate Pauline churches in the 
Greek world, the natural resort after Paul himself (Pastoral 
Epp ) would be the “ kindred of the Lord ” who were the 
“ leaders and witnesses in every church ” in Palestine Doubtless 
the framer of Jude i would have preferred the aegis of “ James 
the Lord’s brother,” if this, like that of Paul, had not been 
already appropriated Failing this, the next most imposing 
was “ Judas, the brother of James ” 

The superscription in the case of Jude, unlike that of James, 
takes hold of the substance of the book Verse 3 and the farewell 
(v 24 seq ) show that Jude was composed from the start as an 
“ epistle ” If this appearance be not fallacious, the obvious 
relation between the two superscriptions will be best explained 
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by the supposition that tne author of Jude gave currency 
to the existing homily (James) before composing under the 
pseudonym of Jude On the interconnexion of the two see 
Sieffert, sv “ Judasbnef ” in Hauck, Realencykl vol ix 

Judas IS conceived as cherishing the intention of discussing 
for the benefit of the Christian world (for no mere local church 
is addressed) the subjec t of “ our common salvation ” (the much 
desiderated authoritative definition of the orthodox faith), but 
diverted from this purpose by the growth of heresy 

Few writings of this compass afford more copious evidence 
of date in their literary affinities The references to Enoch 
(principally v 14 seq — Eth En 1 9, but cf h H Chase, s v 
“ Jude ” m Hastings’s Diet Bible) and the Assumption of Moses 
(v 9) have more a geographical than a chronological bearing, 
the stricter canon of Palestine excluding these apocryphal 
books of 90 B c to A D 40, but the Pauline writings are freely 
employed, especially i Cor x 1-13, Rom xvi 25 seq , and 
probably Eph and Col Moreover, the author explicitly refers to 
the apostolic age as already past, and to the fulfilment of the 
Pauline prediction (i Tim iv i sqq ) of the advent of heresy 
(v ly seq ) The Pauline doctrine of “ grace ” has been perverted 
to lasciviousness, as by the heretics whom Poly carp opposes 
(hp Polyc vii ), and this doctrine is taught for “ hire ” (vv ii, 
12, 16, cf I Tim VI 5) The unworthy “ shepherds ” (v 12, 
(f Ezek xxxiv 8, John x 12 seq ) live at the expense of their 
flocks, polluting the “ love-feasts,” corrupting the true disciples 
According to Clement of Alexandria this was written propheti- 
( ally to apply to the Carpocratians, an antinomian Gnostic sect 
of t 150, but hyper-Paulmists had given occasion to similar 
complaints already m Rev 11 14, 20 (95) Thus Paulinism and 
Its perversion alike are in the past As regards the undeniable 
contact of Didache 11 7 with Jude 22 seq (cf Didachey iv i, 
Jude 8) priority cannot be determined, and the use of i John 
111 12 m Jude II is doubtful 

On the other hand, practically the whole of Jude is taken up 
into 2 Pet , the author merely avoiding, so far as he discovers 
them, the quotations from apocryphal writings, and prefixing 
and affixing sections of his own to refute the heretical eschatology 
On the priority of Jude see especially against Spitta Zur Cesch u 
Litt d Urchristenthumsy w 409-411,!^ H Chase, /cir cit p 803 
(On 2 Pet see Peter, Epistles of ) Unfortunately, the date of 
2 Pet cannot be determined as earlier than late in the second 
century, so that we are thrown back upon internal evidence for 
the inferior limit 

The treatment of the heresv as the anU-Christ who piecedes 
“ the last hour” (v 18), reminds us of i John 11 18, but it 
IS indicative of conditions somewhat less advanced that the 
heretics have not > ct “ gone out from ” the church The treat- 
ment of the apostolic age as past, and the deposit of the faith 
as a regtda fidet (cf Ign ad Trail ix ), the presence of anti- 
nomian Gnosticism, denying the doctrine of lordship and 
“ glories ” (v 8), with “ discriminations ” between “ psychic ” 
and “ pneumatic ” (v 19), strongly oppose a date earlier than 

ICO 

Sieffert, on account of the superscription, would date as early 
as 70-80, but acknowledges the hyper- Pauline affinity of the 
heresy, its propagation as a doctiine, and close relation to the 
Nicolai tan of Rev 11 14 To these phenomena he gives accord- 
ingly a correspondingly early date The nature of the heresy, 
opposed, however, and the resort to the authority of Jude “ the 
brother of James ” against it, favour rather the period of 
Poly carp and Papias (i 17-150) 

The history of the reception of the epistle into church canons 
is similar to that of James, beginning with a quotation of it as 
the work of Jude by Clement of Alexandria (Paed 111 8), a 
reference by Tertullian (De cult fern 1 3), and a more or less 
hesitant endorsement by Origen (“ if one might adduce the 
epistle of Jude,” In Matt tom xvii 30) and by the Muratonanum 
(c 200), which excepts Jude and 2 and 3 John from its condem- 
nation of apocryphal literature, placing it on a par with the 
Wisdom of Solomon “ which was written by friends of his m 
his honour ” The use of apocryphal literature in Jude itself 
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may account for much of the critical disposition toward it of 
many subsequent writers Eusebius classed it among the 
“ disputed books, declaring that as with James “ not many of 
the ancients have mentioned it” (H E 11 23, 25) 

The In$tod to the New Test by Holtzmann, Jfjlicher, Weiss, 
Zahn, Davidson, Salmon, Bacon and tlie standard Commentairies 
of Meyer and iloltzmann, the InUrmtional (Bigg) and other senes, 
contain discussions of authorship and date The articles sv in 
Hastings s Diet Bible (Chase) and the Ency Bib (Cone) are full and 
scho’arly In addition the Histories of the Apostolic Age, by Hans- 
rath, Weizshcker, McGiffert, Bartiet, Ropes and others, and the 
kindred works of Baur, Schwegler and Pfleidcrer should be consulted 
Moffat's Historical New I estament, 2nd ed , p 589, contains a con 
venient summary of the evidence with copious bibliography One 
of the most thorough of conservative treatments is the Commentary 
on Jude and Second Peter by J B Mayor (19^7) (B W B) 

JUDGE (Lat ^udex, Fr in the widest legal sense an 

officer appointed by the sovereign power m a state to administer 
the law, m English practice, however, justices of the peace and 
magistrates are not usually regarded as “ judges ’’ in the titular 
sense The duties of the judge, whether m a civil or a criminal 
matter, are to hear the statements on both sides m open court, 
to arrive at a conclusion as to the truth of the facts submitted 
to him or, when a jury is engaged, to direct the jury to find such 
a conclusion, to apply to the facts so found the appropriate rules 
of law, and to certify by his judgment the relief to which the 
parties are entitled or the obligations or penalties which they 
have incurred With the judgment the office of the judge is 
at an end, but the judgment sets in motion the executive forces 
of the state, whose duty it is to carry it into execution 

Such IS the type of a judicial officer recognized by mature 
systems of law, but it is not to be accepted as the universal 
type, and the following qualifying circumstances should be 
noticed (i) in primitive systems of law the judicial is not 
separated from the legislative and other governing functions, 
(2) although the judge is assumed to taxe the law from the 
legislative authority, yet, as the existing hw never at any time 
contains provision for all cases, the judge may be obliged to 
invent or create pnnciples applicable to the case — this is called 
by Bentham and the English jurists judge-made and judiciary 
law, (3) the separation of the function of judge and jury, and 
the exclusive charge of questions of law given to the judge, are 
more particularly characteristic of the English judicial system 
During a considerable period m the history of Roman law an 
entirely different distribution of parts was observed The 
adjudication of a case was divided between the magtstratus and 
the judex, neither of whom corresponds to the English judge 
The former was a public officer charged with the execution of 
the law, the latter was an arbitrator whom the magistrates 
commissioned to hear and report upon a particular case 

The following are points more specially characteristic of the 
English system and its kindred judicial systems (i) Judges are 
absolutely protected from action for anything that they may do 
in the discharge of their judicial duties This is true m the 
fullest sense of judges of the supreme courts It is a principle 
of English law that no action will he against a judge of one of 
the superior courts for a judicial act, though it be alleged to have 
been done maliciously and corruptly ” Other judicial officers 
are also protected, though not to the same extent, against 
actions (2) The highest class of judges are irremovable except 
by what is in effect a special act of parliament, viz a resolution 
passed by both houses and assented to by the sovereign The 
inferior judges and magistrates are removable for misconduct 
by the lord chancellor (3) The judiciary in England is not a j 
separate profession The judges are chosen from the class of 
advocates, and almost entirely according to their eminence at 
the bar (4) Jud^s are in England appointed for the most part 
by the Crown In a few cases municipal corporations may 
appoint their own judicial officer 

See also Lord High Chancellor , Lord Chief Justice , Master 
OF THE Rolls, , and the accounts of judicial systems under 

country headings 

JUDGE-ADVOCATE-GENERAL, an officer appointed in j 
England to assist the Crown with advice in matters relating 


to military law, and more particularly as to courts-martial In 
the army the administration of justice as piertammg to disaplme 
IS carried out in accordance -with the provisions of military law, 
and it is the function of the judge-advocate-general to ensure 
that these disciplinary powers are exercised m stnet conformity 
with that law, Down to 1793 the judge-advocate-gencral acted 
as secretary and legal adviser to the board of general officers, 
but on the reconstitution of the office of ^ommander-in-chief 
in that year he ceased to perform secretarial duties, but remained 
chief legal adviser He retained his seat m parliament, and in 
1806 he was made a member of the government and a privy 
councillor The office ceased to be political in 1892, on the 
recommendation of the select committee of 1888 on army 
estimates, and was conferred on Sir F Jeime (afterwards Lord 
St Heller) There was no salary attached to the office when 
held by Lord St Heher, and the duties were for the most part 
pertormed by deputy On his death in 1905, Thomas Milvain, 
K C , was appointed, and the terms and conditions of the pwst 
were rearranged as follows (1) A salary of £2000 a year, 

(2) the holder to devote his whole time to the duties of the post, 

(3) the retention of the post until the age of seventy, subject to 
continued efficiency — but with claim to gratuity or pension on 
retirement The holder was to be subordmatc to the secretar)^ 
of state for war, without direct access to the sovereign The 
appointment is conferred by letters-patent, which define the 
exact functions attaching to the office, which practically are the 
reviewing of the proceedings of all field-general, general and 
district courts-martial held m the United Kingdom, and advising 
the sovereign as to the confirmation of the finding and sentence 
rhe deputy judge-advocate is a salaried offiaal in the department 
of the judge-advocate-general and acts under his letters-patent 
A separate judge-advocate-generars department is maintained 
in India, where at one time deputy judge-advocates were 
attached to every important command All general courts- 
martial held in the United Kingdom are sent to tlie judge- 
advocate-general, to be by him submitted to the sovereign for 
confirmation , and all district courts-martial, after having been 
confirmed and promulgated, are sent to his office for examination 
and custody The judge-advocate-general and his deputy, 
being judges in the last resort of the validity of the proceedings 
of courts-martial, take no part in their conduct, but the deputy 
judge-advocates frame and revise cliarges and attend at courts- 
martial, swear the court, advise both sides on law, look after the 
interests ot the prisoner and record the proceed mgs In the 
English navy there is an official whose functions are somewhat 
similar to those of the judge-advocat^-general He is called 
counsel and ludge-advocate of the fleet 

In the United States there is also a judge-advocate-general’s 
department In addition to being a bureau of military justice, 
and keeping the lecords of courts-martial, courts of inquiry and 
military commissions, it has the custody of all papers relating 
to the title of lands under the control of the war department 
The officers of the department in addition to acting as prose- 
cutors m all military trials, sometimes represent the government 
when cases affecting the army come up in avil courts 

See further Military Law, and consult C M Clodc, Administra^ 
tion of Justice under Military and Martial Law (1872) , Military Forces 
of the Crown (2 vols , 1 869) 

JUDGES, THE BOOK OF, in the Bible This book of the 
Old Testament, which, as we now read it, constitutes a sequel 
to the book of Joshua, covering the period of history between 
the death of this conqueror and the birth of Samuel, is so called 
because it contains the history of the Israelites before the 
establishment of the monarchy, when the government was in 
the hands of certain leaders who appiear to have formed a con- 
tinuous succession, although the office was not hereditary 
The only other biblical source ascribed to this period is Ruth, 
whose present position as an appendix to Judges is not original 
(see Bible and Ruth) 

Structure —It is now generally agreed that the present adjust- 
ment of the older historical books of the Old Testament to form a 
continuous record of e\ents from the Creation to the Babylonian 
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fexile IS <iae to an editor, or rather to successive redactors, who 
pieced together and reduced to a certain unity older memoirs 
of very different dates, and closer examination shows that the 
continuity of many parts of the narrative is more apparent than 
real This is veiy clearly the case m the book of Judges It 
consists of three main portions (i) an introduction, presenting 
one view of the occupation of Palestine by the Israelites (i i- 
11 5), (2) the history of the several judges (11 6-xvi ), and (3) an 
appendix containing two narratives of the period 

1 The first section relates events which are said to have taken 
place after the death of Joshua, but m reality it covers the same 
ground with the book of Joshua, giving a bnef account of the 
occupation of Canaan, which in some particulars repeats the 
statements of the previous book, while in others it is quite 
independent (see Joshua). It is impossible to r^ard the war- 
like expeditions described m this section as supplementary 
campaigns undertaken after Joshua s death, they are plaml> 
represented as the first efforts of the Israelites to gam a firm 
footing in the land (at Hebron, Debir, Bethel), in the very cities 
which Joshua is related to have subdued (Josh, x 39) ^ Here 
then we have an account of the settlement of Israel west of the 
Jordan which is parallel to the book of Joshua, but makes no 
mention of Joshua himself, and places the tribe of Judah in the 
front The author of the chapter cannot have had Joshua or 
his history in his eye at all, and tlie words “ and it came to pass 
after the death of Joshua ” in Judg 1 i are from the hand of 
the last editor, who desired to make the whole book of Judges, 
including ch, i , read continuously with that which now pre- 
cedes It in the canon of the earlier prophets - 

2 1 he second and main section (11 6-xvi ) stands on quite 
another footing According to Josh xxiv 31 the people 
“ served Yahweh ” during the lifetime of the great conqueror and 
his contemporaries In Judg 11 7 this statement is repeated, 
and tlie writer proceeds to explain that subsequent generations 
fell away from the faith, and served tlie gods of the nations 
among which they dwelt (ii 6-iu 6) The worship of other 
gods is represented, not as something which went on side b) 
side with Yaliweh-worship (cf x 6;, but as a revolt against 
Yahweh, periodically repeated and regularly chastised by 
foreign invasion The history, therefore, falls into recurring 
cycles, each of which begms with religious corruption, followed 
by chastisement, wluch continues until Yahweh, in answer to 
the groans of his oppressed people, raises up a “ judge ’’ to deliver 
Israel, and recall them to the true faith On the death of 
the “judge,” if not sooner, the coriuption spreads anew and 
the same vicissitudes follow This leligious explanation of the 
course of the history, formally expounded at the outset and 
repeated in more or less detail from chapter to chapter (espe- 
ually vj i-io, X 6 18), determines the form of the whole 
narrative It is m genexal agreement with the spnit as also 
with the language of Deutcronom>, and on tins account this 
section may be conveniently called “ the Dcuteronomic Book 01 
judges ” But the mam religious ideas are not so late and are 
rather akin to those of Josh xxiv , m particular the worship 
of the lugh places is not condemned, nor is it excused as in 
I Kings in 2 J he sources of the narrative are obviously older 
than the theological exposition of its lessons, and herein hes 
the value and interest of Judges The importance of such docu- 
ments for the scientific historian lies not so much in the events 
they record as in the unconscious witness they bear to the state of 
soaety m which the narrator or poet hved From this point of 
view the parts of the book are by no means all of equal value, 
critical analysis shows that often parallel or distinct narratives 
have been fused together, and that, whilst the older stones gave 
more prominence to ordinary human motives and combinations, 

* This IS confirmed by the circumstance that m Judg li i the 
“angel of Yahweh," who, according to Exod xiv 24, xxiii 20, 
xxxii 34,Kxxui 2, 7 soq ,must be viewed as havmg his local mani- 
festation at the headqua^ers of the host of Israel, is still found at 
GUgal and not at Shdoh 

* The chapter was written after Israel had become strong enough 
to make the Canaamte cities tributary {v 28), that is, ^ter the 
estabiishment of the monarchy (see 1 Kings lx 20-21) 
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the later are coloured by religious reflection and show the 
charactenstic tendency of the Old Testament to re-tell the 
fortunes of Israel m a form that lays evcr-mcreasing weight 
on the work of Yahweh for his people That the pre-Deutero- 
nomic sources are to be identified with the Judaean (J, or 
Yahwist) and Ephnumite (E, or Elohist) strands of the Hexa- 
teuch IS, however, not certain 

To the unity of religious pragmatism m the mam stock 
of the book of Judges corresponds a unity of chronological 
scheme The “ judges,” m spite of the fact that most of them 
had clearly no more than a local influence, are all represented 
as successive rulers m Israel, and the history is dated by the 
years of each judgeship and those of the intervening periods of 
oppression But it is impossible to reconcile the numbers with 
the statement elsewhere that the fourth year of Solomon was the 
480th from the exodus (i Kings vi i) See Bible Chronology 

The general introduction (11 6 -111 6) is a blend of Deuteronomic 
and other sources The intimate relation between it and the separate 
narratives (Josh, xxiv 1-27, a late [Fphraimitc] record inserted by 
a second Dcuteronomic hand, and xxin , D) appears both from their 
contents and from the fact that Judg 11 6-10 is almost identical 
with the narrative appended to Jomua's addiess (Josh xxiv 28-31) 

J udg I -11 5, however, is not touched by D, and hence was probably 
inserted in its present position at a later date According to the 
highly intricate introduction the Hebrews wore oppressed (a) to 
fanuharize them with warfare — it is assumed that they had inter- 
married with the Canaanites and worshipped their gods (ni 2, 6) , 
(Z>) to tost their loyalty to Yahweh (11 22 , 111 i) , or (c) to punish them 
for their marriage witli the heathen and their apostasy (D in 11 12 , 
cf Tosh xxui , and ibid v 12) 

To this succeeds a noteworthy example of the Deuteronomic 
treatment of tradition m the achio\ cment of Othniel {q v ) the only 
Judaean judge," The bareness of detail, not to speak of the 
improbability of the situation, renders its genuineness doubf ful, and 
the passage is one of the indications of a secondary Deuteronomic 
redaction The case, however, is exceptional , the stones of the other 
great “ judges " wfxc not lewntlen or to any great extent revised 
by the Dcuteronomic redactor, and his hand appears chiefly in the 
framework Thus, in the story of Ehud and the dtfeit of Moab 
only lu 12-IS, 29-30 are l>euteionomie 15 ut the rest is not homo- 
ecncous vv 19 ancl 20 appear to be variants, and the mention of 
Israel {v 276) is characteristic of the tcndtiie> to titat local troubles 
as national oppressions,\vhcreas other records represent little national 
unitv at this period (i , v ) See further Lhud 

According to the Septuagint addition to Josh xxiv 33 Moib was 
the fiist of Israel s oppressors I be brief notice of Sh ungar, who 
delivered Israel from thi Philistines (in 31!, is one of tne lakr inser 
tions, and in some MSS of the I XX it stamls after xvi 31 I he story 
of the defeat of bisera appears in two distinct forms, an earlur, m 

E octical form (v ), and a later, in prose (iv ) D s framework is to 
e recognized in iv i-j, 23 seq , v i (probably), 31 (last clause), see 
furllicr Dfborah The Midianitc oppression (vi -viii ) is contained 
m the usual frame (vi i-6,viii 27 seq ), but is nut homogeneous, since 
viu 4, the pursuit of the kings, cannot be tht sequel of viii 3 (where 
they have been slam), and viii 33-35 ignores ix Ihc structure of 
VI i-viii 3 IS particularly intiicate vi 25-32 dc es not continue 
VI 11-24 (there arc two accounts of Gideon's introduction and diver- 
gent representations of Yahweli woiship), vi 34 forms the sequel of 
the latter, and \a 36-40 (with ‘ God ") is strange after the description 
of the miracle in vv 21 seq (with Yahweh") Purthci, there are 
difliicultics in VI 34 Ml 23 seq , viii i, when compered with vii 2-8, 
and in vii 16-22 two stratagems are combined There are two 
sequels vu 23 seq and viu 4, with the formci contrast vi 35, 
with viii 1-3 cf XU 1-6, and see below Chapter viii 22 seq comes 
unexpectedly, and the refusal of the offer of the kingship reflects 
later ideas (cf i Sam vai 7, x 19, xii 12, 17) The conclusion 
however, shows that Jerubbaal had only a local reputation Tinallv 
the condemnation of the ephod as part of the worship of Yahwth 
(vui 27) agrees with the thought in vi 25-32 as against that 111 vi 
n-24 (See Ephod , Gideon ) Chajiter ix (see Abimelecu) appears 
to have been wanting m the DeuUronomic book of Judges, but 
inserted later perhaps by means of tlie introduction, viii 30-32 
(post exilic) It has two accounts of tlie attack upon Shechem 
(lx 26-41 and 42 49) 

After a brief notice of two “minor judges" (see below), follows 
the story of Jephthah It concludes with the usual Deuteronomic 


^ Hence, it is to be inferred that the reviser had older written 
records before him Had these been in the oral stage he would 
scaredy incorporate traditions which chd not agree with his views, 
at all events they would hardly have been written down by him in 
the form m which they have survived The narratives of the 
monarchy which are preserved only in Chronicles, on the other 
hand, illustrate the manner in which tradition was reshaped and 
rewritten under the influence of a later religious standpoint 
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formula (xii 7), but is prefaced by a detailed mtroduction to the 
oppression of Israel (x 0 sqq ) By the inclusion of the i hilistines 
among the oppressors, and of Judah, Benjamin and Ephraim 
among the oppressed (x 7, 9), it appears to have in view not merely 
the story of bamson, a hero of local interest, but the early chapters 
m I Samuel This introduction is of composite origin (as also u 6-21 , 
Josh xxm-xxiv 25), but a satisfactory analysis seems impossible 
As it stands, it has literary connexions with the late narrative in 
I Sam (vii seq , xii), and appears to form the preface to that 
period of history which ended with Samuel's great victory and the 
institution of the monarchy But this belongs to a later scheme (see 
Samuel), and the introduction in its earlier form must have been the 
prelude to earlier narratives * The story of Jephthah’s fight with 
Ammon is linked to the preceding introduction by x 17 seq , for the 
framework see x 6 (above),xii 7 Chapter xi 12-28 (cf Num xx seq) 
IS applicable only to Moab, vv 29 and 32 are variants, and Jeph- 
thah^ home is placed variously in Tob (xi 3) and Mizpeh (u 34) 
In Ki i-io the outlaw stipulates that he shall be chief of Gilead 
if successful, but in vv 12-28 a ruler speaks on behalf of Israel 
Both Moab and Ammon had good reason to be hostile to Gilead 
(Num XXI ), but the scene of the victory points rather to the former 
\v 33, possibly conflate) There is a general resemblance between 
the victories of Gideon and Jephthah, which is emphasized by the 
close relation between vin 1-3 and xu 1-6, the explanation of which 
m its present context is difficult See further Jephthah 

T he old stones of Samson the Danite have been scarcely touched 
by the redaction (xiii i , xv 20, xvi 31/;, where he is a ‘’^judge"), 
only xiii appears to be rather later (v ^ presents him as a fore- 
runner of Samuel and Saul), and gives a ratner different impression 
of the hero of the folk-tales The cycle illustrates some interesting 
customs and is in every way valuable as a specimen of popular 
narrative Sec Samson 

Grouped among thtse narratives arc the five so-called “ minor 
judges * (x 1-5 , XU 8-15) By the addition of Shamgar (111 31) 
the number is made to agree with the six more important names 
They are not represented as having any immediate religious impor 
tance , they really lie outside of the chronological scheme, and their 
history is plainly not related from such lively and detailed remi- 
niscence as gives charm to the longer episodes of the book The 
notices are drawn up in set phraseology, and some of the names, 
in harmony with a characteristic feature of early Hebrew history, 
are those of personified families of communities rather than of 
families ' 

3 The third and last section of the book embraces chapters 
xvii -XXI , and consists of two narratives independent of one 
another and of the mam stock of the book, with which they 
are not brought into any chronological connexion T hey appear 
to owe their position to the latest redactor (akin to the latest 
stratum in the Hexateuch) who has heavily worked over xix - 
XXI , and put the book into its present form by the addition 
of 1 -11 5, IX and possibly of v ^ 

The first narrative, that of Micah and the Danites, is of the highest 
interest both as a record of the state of religion and for the picture 
it gives of the way in which one clan passed from the condition of an 
invading band into settled possession of land and city Its interest 
(xvii seq ) lies in the foundation of the Ephraimitc sanctuary by 
Micah as also in that of Dan There are some repetitions m the 
account, but there is not enough evidence to restore two complete 
stories The history of the Levite and the Benjamites is of quite 
another character, and presupposes a degree of unity of feeling and 
action among the tribes of Israel which it is not easy to reconcile with 
the rest of the Ixiok In its present form this episode appears to be 
not very ancient , it resembles Ruth in giving a good deal of cunous 
archaeological detail (the feast at Shiloh) in a form which suggests 
that the usages referred to were already obsolete when the narrative 
was composed It appears to consist of an old story which has been 
heavily revised to form an edifying piece of exposition The older 
parts are preserved in xix the account of the Levite of Mt Ephraim 
whose concubine from Bethlehem in Judah was outraged, not by 
the non Israelite Jebusites of Jerusalem, but by the Benjamites of 
Gibeah, there are traces of anothir source m vv 6-8, lo, 13, 15 
The older portions of xx seq include the vengeance taken by Israel 
{eg xx 3-8, 14, 19, 29, 36-41, 47), and the reconstruction of the 
tribe by intermarriage with the women of Shiloh (xxi i, 15, 17-19, 
21-23) The jxist-exilic expansions (found chiefly in xx , xxi 2-14, 

^ It may be conjectured that the introduction originally formed 
the prelude to the rise of Saul the intervening narratives, though 
not necessarily of late origin themselves, having been subsequenUy 
inserted See S A Cook, Crtt Notes O T Hist , p 127 seq 

2 Tola and Puah (x i) are clans of Issachar (Gen xlvi 13), for 
au: {v 3), see Num xvxii 41, and for Elon (xii ii), see Gen xlvi 14 
ee Genealogy Bthhcal 

* To the same post-cxilic hand may also be ascribed the introduc- 
tion of the “ minor judges " (so several critics), and smaller additions 
here and there (ch i i opening words, w 4, 8 seq [contrast 21] 18 , 
viii 30-32 , xt 2, Ac ) 


16, 24 seq ) describe the punishment of Benjamin by the religious 
assembly and the massacre of Jabesh-Gilead for its refusal to jom 
Israel, four hundred virgins of the Gileadites being saved for Ben- 
jamin How much old tradition underhes these stones is question- 
able It is very doubtful whether Hosea's allusion lo the depravity 
of Gibeah (ix 9 , x 9) is to be referred hither, but it is noteworthy 
that whilst Gibeah and Jabesh Gilead, which appear here in a 
bad hght, are known to be associated with Saul, the sufferer is a 
Levito of Bethlehem, the traditional home of David The account 
of the great fight in xx is reminiscent of Joshua's battle at Ai 
(Josh vii-viii) 

Historical Value — ^The book of Judges consists of a number of 
narratives collected by Deuteronomic editors , to the same circles 
are due accounts of the invasions of Palestine and settlement in 
Joshua, and of the foundation of the monarchy in i Samuel 
The connexion has been broken by the later insertion of matter 
(not necessarily of late date itself), and the whole was finally 
formed into a distinct book by a post-exilic hand The dates 
of the older stories preserved in 11 6-xvi 6 are quite unknown 
If they are trustworthy for the period to which they arc lele- 
gated (approximately I4th-i2th cent b c ) they are presumably 
of very great antiquity, but if they belong to the sources J and 
E of the Hexateuch (at least some four or five centuries later) 
their value is seriously weakened On the other hand, the belief 
that the monarchy had been preceded by national “ judges ” 
may have led to the formation of the collection It is evident that 
there was more than one period in Israelite history m which one 
or other of these stones of local heroes would be equally suitable 
They reflect tribal rivalry and jealousy (cf Isa ix 21, and the 
successors of Jeroboam 2), attacks by nomads and wars with 
Ammon and Moab , conflicts between newly settled Israelites and 
indigenous Canaanites have been suspected m the story of Abime- 
lech, and it is not impossible that the post-Deuteronomic writer 
who inserted ch ix so understood the record A striking 
exception to the lack of unity among the tribes is afforded by the 
account of the defeat of Sisera, and here the old poem represents 
a combined effort to throw off the yoke of a foreign oppressor, 
while the later prose version approximates the standpoint of 
Josh XI 1-15, with its defeat of the Canaanites The general 
stand-point of the stones (esp Judg v ) is that of central Pales- 
tine, the exceptions are Othniel and Samson — the latter inter- 
rupting the introduction in x , and its sequel, the former now 
entirely due to the Deuteronomic editor Of the narratives 
which precede and follow, ch 1 represents central Palestine 
separated by Canaanite cities from tribes to the south and north, 
it is the situation recognized in Judg xix 10-12, as well as in 
passages imbedded in the latest portions of the book of Joshua, 
though It is in contradiction to the older traditions of Joshua 
himself Chapters xvii seq (like the preceding story of Samson) 
deal with Danites, but the migration can hardly be earlier 
than David’s time, and xix -xxi , by describing the extermina- 
tion of Benjamin, form a link between the presence of the tribe 
in the late narratives of the exodus and its new prominence in the 
traditions of Saul i^qv) As an historical source, therefore, the 
value of Judges will depend largely upon the question whether 
the Deuteronomic editor (about 600 b c at the earliest) would 
have access to trustworthy documents relating to a period 
some SIX or seven centuries previously See further Jews, 
^6, 8, and Samuel, Books of 

Literature — Biblical scholars are in agreement regarding the 
preliminary literary questions of the book, out there is divergence 
of opinion on points of detail, and on the precise growth of the 
book {e g the twofold Deuteronomic redaction) See further W R 
Smith, Brtt 9th ed (upon which the pi esent ai tide is based) , 
G F Moore, International Critical Comm (1895), Ency Bib ^ art 
“Judges", K Budde, Kurzer Handcommentar (1897), Lagran^, 
Ltvres des juges (1903) , G W Thatcher {Century Bible) ^ also S R 
Dnver, Lit of Old Testament (1909), Moore, in the Sacred Books 
of Old Testament (1898) , C F Kent, The Student* s Old Testament, 
vol 1 (1904) (SAC) 

JUDGMENT, m law, a term used to describe (i) the adjudica- 
tion by a court of justice upon a controversy submitted to it 
inter partes {post litem contestatam) and determmmg the nghts 
of the parties and the relief to be awarded by the court as 
between them, (2) the formal document issuing from the court 
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m which that adjudication is expressed, (3) the opinions of the 
judges expressed in a review of the facts and law applicable to 
the controversy leading up to the adjudication expressed in 
the formal document When the judgment has been passed and 
entered and recorded it binds the parties the controversy comes 
to an end {transit tn rent pidtcatam), and the person in whose 
favour the judgment is entered is entitled to enforce it by the 
appropriate method of “ execution ” There has been much 
controversy among lawyers as to the meaning of the expressions 
“ final ** and “ interlocutory ** as applied to judgments, and as 
to the distinction between a “ judgment,” a “decree,” and an 
“ order ” These disputes arise upon the wording of statutes 
or rules of court and with reference to the appropriate times or 
modes of appeal or of execution 
The judgments of one country are not as a rule directly 
enforceable in another country In Europe, by treaty or 
arrangement, foreign judgments are in certain cases and on 
compliance with certain formalities made executory in various 
states A similar provision is made as between England, 
Scotland and Ireland, for the registry and execution in each 
country of certain classes of judgments given in the others 
But as regards the rest of the king’s dominions and foreign states, 
a “ foreign ” judgment is in England recognized only as consti- 
tuting a cause of action which may be sued upon in England If 
given by a court of competent jurisdiction it is treated as creating 
a legal obligation to pay the sum adjudged to be due Summary 
judgment may be entered in an English action based on a foreign 
judgment unless the defendant can show that the foreign court 
had not jurisdiction over the parties or the subject matter of the 
action, or that there was fraud on the part of the foreign court 
or the successful party, or that the foreign proceedings were 
contrary to natural justice, eg concluded without due notice to 
the parties affected English courts will not enforce foreign 
judgments as to foreign criminal or penal or revenue laws 
JUDGMENT DEBTOR, in English law, a person against 
whom a judgment ordering him to pay a sum of money has been 
obtained and remains unsatisfied Such a person may be 
examined as to whether any and what debts are owing to him, 
and if the judgment debt is of the necessary amount he may 
be made bankiupt if he faiE to comply with a bankruptcy 
notice served on him by the judgment creditors, or he may be 
committed to prison or have a receiving order made against him 
in a judgment summons under the Debtors Act 1869 
JUDGMENT SUMMONS, in English law, a summons issued 
under the Debtors Act 1869, on the application of a creditor 
who has obtained a judgment for the payment of a sum of money 
by instalments or otherwise, where the order for payment has 
not been complied with The judgment summons cites the 
defendant to appear personally in court, and be examined 
on oath as to the means he has, or has had, since the date of the 
order or judgment made against him, to pay the same, and to 
show cause why he should not be committed to prison for his 
default An order of commitment obtained in a judgment 
summons remains in force for a year only, and the extreme term 
of imprisonment is six weeks, dating from the time of lodging in 
prison When a debtor has once been imprisoned, although for 
a period of less than six weeks, no second order of commitment 
can be made against him in respect of the same debt But if the 
judgment be for payment by instalments a power of committal 
arises on default of payment for each instalment If an order of 
commitment has never been executed, or becomes inoperative 
through lapse of time, a fresh commitment may be made Im- 
prisonment does not operate as a satisfaction or extinguishment 
of a debt, or deprive a person of a right of execution against the 
land or goods of the person imprisoned in the same manner as if 
there had been no imprisonment 
JUDICATURE ACTS, an important series of English statutes 
having for their object the simplification of the system of 
judicature in its higher branches They are the Supreme Court 
of Judicature Act 1873 (36 & ^7 Vict c 66) and the Supreme 
Court of Judicature Act 1875 (3^ & 39 c 77), with various 
amending acts, the twelfth of these being in 1899 By the act of 


1873 the court of chancery, the court of queen’s (king’s) bench, 
the court of common pleas, the court of exchequer, the high court 
of admiralty, the court of probate and the court of divorce and 
matrimonial causes were consolidated into one Supieme ^ Court 
of Judicature (sec 3), divided into two permanent divisions, 
called “the high court,” with (speaking broadly) original juris- 
diction, and “ the court of appeal ” (sec 4) The objects of the 
act were threefold — first to reduce the historically indepen- 
dent couits of common law and equity into one supreme 
court, secondly, to establish for all divisions of the court a uni- 
form system of pleading and procedure , and thirdly, to prov’de 
for the enforcement of the same rule of law in those cases where 
chancery and common law recognized different rules It can 
be seen at once how bold and revolutionary was this new enact- 
ment By one section the august king’s bench, the common 
pleas, in which serjeants only had formerly the right of audience, 
and the exchequer, which had its origin in the reign of Henry I , 
and all their jurisdiction, criminal, legal and equitable, were 
vested in the new court It must be understood, however, that 
law and equity were not fused in the sense in which that phrase 
has generally been employed The chancery division still 
remains distinct from the common law division, having a certain 
range of legal questions under its exclusive control, and possess- 
ing to a certain extent a peculiar machinery of its own for 
carrying its decrees into execution But all actions may now be 
brought in the high court of justice, and, subject to such special 
assignments of business as that alluded to, may be tried in any 
division thereof 

There were originally three common law divisions of the High 
Court corresponding with the three former courts of common 
law But after the death of Lord Chief Baron Kelly on the 17th 
of September 1880, and of Lord Chief Justice Cock burn on the 
20th of November 1880, the common pleas and exchequer divi- 
sions were (b> order in council, loth December 1880) consolidated 
with the king’s bench division into one division under the 
presidency of the lord chief justice of England, to whom, by 
the 25th section of the Judicature Act i88i, all the statutory 
jurisdiction of the chief baron and the chief justice of the common 
pleas was transferred The high court, therefore, now consists of 
the chancery division, the common law division, under the name 
of the king’s bench division , and the probate, divorce and 
admiralty division To the king’s bench division is also attached, 
b) order of the lord chancellor (Jan i, 1884), the business ot 
the London court of bankruptcy 

For a more detailed account of the composition of the various 
courts, see Chancery, King's Bench, and Probate, Divorce and 
Admiralty Court 

The keystone of the structure created by the Judicature Acts 
was a strong court of appeal The House of Lords remained the 
last court of appeal, as before the acts, but its judicial functions 
were virtually transferred to an appeal committee, consisting of 
the lord chancellor and other peers who have held high judicial 
office, and certain lords of appeal in ordinary created by the act 
of 1873 (see Appeal) 

The practice and procedure of the Supreme Court are regulated 
by rules made by a committee of judges, to which have been added 
the president of the incorporated law society and a practising barris- 
ter and one other person nominated by the lord chancellor The 
rules now in force are those of 188^, with some subsequent amend- 
ments With the appendices they fill a moderate sized volume 
Complaints are made that they go into too much detail, and place 
a burden on the time and temper of the busy practitioner which he 
can ill afford to bear It is possible that the authors of the rules 
attempted too much, and it might have been better to provide a 
simpler and more elastic code of procedure Rules have sometimes 
been made to meet individual cases of hardship, and rules of pro 
cedure have been piled up fiom time to time, sometimes embodying 
a new experiment, and not always consistent with former rules 


' The comte de Franqueville in his interesting work, / <? Svstime 
jadtetatre de la Grande Bretaene, criticizes the use of the word 
“ supreme ' as a designation of this court, inasmuch as its judgments 
ar*' subject to appeal to the House of Lords, but m the act of 1873 
the appeal to the House of Lords was abohshc 1 He is also severe 
on the illogical use of the words " division *' and “ court " m many 
different senses (1 1 80-1 81) 
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The most important matter dealt with bv the rules is the mode 
of pleadmg The author<i of the i udicature Act had before them two 
systems cd pleading, both of winch were open to criticism The 
common law pleadings (it was said) did not state the facts on which 
the pleader rmied, but only the legal aspect of the facts or the infer- 
ences from them, while the chancery pleadings were lengthy, tedious, 
and to a large extent irrelevant and useless there was some 

period, the framers of the first set "of rules devised a system which 
they thought would meet the defects of both systems, and bo appro- 
priate for both the common law and the chancery divisions in a 
normal case, the plamtxff delivered his statement of claim, in which 
he was to set forth concisely the facts on which he relied, and the 
relief which he asked The dciendant then delivered his statement 
of defence, in which ho was to say whether he admitted or denied 
the plamtif! s facts (every averment not traversed being taken to be 
admitted), and any additional facts and legal defences on which he 
relied The plaintiff might then reply, and the defendant rejoin, and 
so on until the pleaders had exhausted themselves This system 
of pleading was not a bad one if accompanied by the right of either 
party to demur to his opponent s pleading, j f to say, * admitting 
all your averments of fact to be true, you sUll have no cause of 
action," or " defence " (as the case may be) It may be, however, 
that the authors of the new system were too intent on uniformity 
when they abolished the common law pleading, whicli, shorn of its 
abuses (as it had been by the Common Law Procedure Acts), was 
an admirable instrument for defimng the issue between the parties 
though unsuitcd for the moie complicated cases which arc trieJ 
m chancery, and it might possibly have been better to try the new 
system m the first instance in the chancery division only It should 
be added that the rules contain provisions for actions being tried 
without pleadings if the defendant does not require a statement of 
claim, and for the plaintiff m an action of debt obtaining immediate 
judgment unless the defendant gets leave to defend In the 
chancery division there are of course no pleadings m those matters 
which by the rules can be disposed of by summons in chambers 
instead of by ordinary suit as formerly 

The judges seem to have been dissatisfied with the effect of their 
former rules, for in 1883 they issued a fresh set of consolidated rules, 
which, with subsequent amendments, are those now m force 
these rules a further attempt was made to prune the exuberance 
of pleading Gjucise forms of statement of claim and defence 
were given m the appendix for adoption by the pltader It is true 
that these forms do not display a high standard of excellence in 
draftsmanship, and it was said that many of them were undoubtedly 
demurrable, out ^lat was not of much importance Demurrers 
were abolished, and instead thereof it was provided that any point 
of law raised by the pleadmgs should be disposed of at or after the 
trial provided that by consent or order of the court the same 
might be set down and disposed of before the trial (Order xxv 
rules I, 2) This, m the opmion of Lord Davey in 1902 (>Enoy Bni , 
loth ed , XXX 14O), wis a disastrous change The right of either 
party to challenge his opponent in limine^ either where the ques 
tion between them was purely one of law, or a here e\en the view 
of the facts taken and alleged by his opponent did not constitute 
a cause of action or defence, was a most valuable one, an<l tended 
to the curtailment of both the delay and the expense of litigation 
Any possibility of abuse by frivolous or technical demurrers (as 
undoubtedly was formirly the case) had been met by powers of 
amendment and the infliction of costs Many of the most im- 
portant questions of law had been decided on demurrer both m 
common law and chancery Lord Davey considered that demurrer 
was a useful and satisfactory mode of trying questions in clian 
eery (on bill and demurrer), and it was frequently adopted in 
preference to a special case, which requires the statement of facts 
to be agreed to by both parties and was consequently more difficult 
and expensive It is obvious that a rule which makes the normal 
tunc for decision of questions at law the trial or subsequently, and 
a preliminary decision the exception, and such exception dependent 
on the consent of both paitus or an order of the court, is a poor 
substitute for a demurrer as of right, and it has proved so m practice 
The editors of the Vfioriy Practice for (Muir Mackenzie, Lubhing- 
ton and Fox) said fp 272) ‘ Points ot law raised by the pleadings 

are usually disposed of at the trial or on further consideration after the 
trial of the issues of fact," that is to say, after the delay, worry and 
expense of a trial of disputed mieations of fact which after all may 
turn out to be unnecessary The abolition of demurrers has also 
(it IS beUeved) had a prejudicial effect on the standard of legal 
accuracy and knowledge required m practitioners Formerly Sie 
pleader had the fear of a demurrer before him Nowadays he need 
not stop to thmk whether his cause of action or defence will hold 
water or not, and anything which is not obviously frivolous or 
vexatious will do by way of pleading for the purpose of the trial 
and for getting the opposite party onto the box 
Another change was made by the rules of 1883, which was regarded 
by some common law lawyers as revolutionary Formerly every 
issue of fact in a common law action, including the amount of 
damage, had to be decided by the verdict of a jury " The effect 
of the rules of 1883," said Lord Lmdley, who was a member of the 
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rule committee, " was to make trial without a jury the normal 
mode of trial, except where trial with a jury is ordered under rules 0 
or 7a, 01 may be bad without an ordei under rule 2 ' {Timson v 
fVtlsou, 38 Ch D 72, at p 76) Ihe effect of the rules maybe 
thus summarized (i) In the chancery division no trial by jury 
unless ordered by the judge (2) Generally the judge may order 
trial without a jury of any cause or issue, which before the Judicature 

scientific or local investigation (3) Either party has a right to a 
jury in actions of slander, libel, false imprisonment, malicious 
prosecution, seduction or breach of promise of marriage, upon 
notice witliout order j (4) or m any other action, by order (5) 
Subject as above, actions are to be tried without a jury unless the 
judge, of his own motion, otherwise orders 

Further steps have been taken with a view to simplification of 
procedure By Order xxx rule i (as amended m 1897), a summons, 
called a summons for directions, has to be taken out by a plaintiff 
immediately after the appearance of the defendant, and upon such 
summons an order is to be made respecting pleadings, and a number 
of interlocutory proceedings To make such an order at that early 
stage would seem to demand a prescience and intelligent anticipa- 
tion of future events which can hardly be expectwl or a master, or 
even a judge in chambers, except m simple cases, involving a single 
issue of law or fact which the parties are agreed m piesenting to me 
court The effect of the rule is tliat the plaintiff cannot deliver his 
statement of dawn, or take any step in the action, without the leave 
of the judge In chancery cases the order usually made is that tlie 
plaintiff deliver his statement of claim, and the rest of the summons 
stand over, and the practical effect is merely to add a few pounds to 
the costs It may be doubted whether, as applied to the majority 
of actions, the rule does not proceed on wrong lines, and whether it 
would not bo better to leave the parties, who know the exigencies 
of their case better even than a judge in chambers, to proceed in their 
own way, subject to stringent provisions for immediate payment of 
the costs occasioned by unnecessaiy, vexatious or dilatory proceed- 
ingSv The order does not apply to admiralty cases or to proceedings 
under tlic order next mentioned 

The Supreme Court of Judicature Act (Ireland) 1877 follows 
the same lines as the English acts The pre-existing coiuts weie 
consolidated into a supreme court of judicature, consistmg of a 
high court of justice and a court of appeal The judicature acts 
did not affect Scottish judicature, but the Appellate jurisdiction 
Act included the court of session among the courts from which an 
appeal lies to the House of Lords 

JUDITH, THE BOOK OF, one of the apocryphal books of the 
Old Testament It takes its name from the heroine Judith 
(Jov?)iO, *lov^0f t e nmrr, Jewess), to whom the last nine of 
its sixteen chapters relate In the Septuagmt and Vulgate 
it immediately precedes Esther, and along with Tobit comes 
after Nehemiah, in the English Apocrypha it is placed between 
Tobit and the apocryphal additions to Esther 

Argument — In the twelfth year of his rcign Nebuchadrezzar, 
who IS desenbed as king of Assyria, having his capital in Nineveh, 
makes war against Arphaxad, king of Media, and overcomes 
him in his seventeenth year He then despatches his chief 
general Holofemes to take vengeance on the nations of the 
west who had withheld their assistance This expedition has 
already succeeded in its main objects when Holofemes proceeds 
to attack Judaea The children of Israel, who are described 
as having newly returned from captivity, are apprehensive of a 
desecration of their sanctuary, and resolve on resistance to the 
uttermost The inhabitants of Bethulia (Betylua) and Betomes- 
tham in particular (neither place can be identified), directed 
by Joachim the high priest, guard the mountain passes near 
Dothaim, and place themselves under God's protection Holo- 
femes now inquires of the chiefs who are with him about the 
Israelites, and is answered by Arhior the leader of the Ammonites, 
who enters upon a long historical narrative showing the Israelites 
to be invincible except when they have offended God For this 
Achior is punished by being handed over to the Israelites, who 
lead him to the governor of Bethulia Next day the siege 
begins, and after forty days the famished inhabitants urge the 
governor Ozias to surrender, which he consents to do unless 
relieved in five days Judith, a beautiful and pious widow 
of the tribe of Simeon, now appears on the scene with a plan 
of deliverance, Wearing her xich attire, and accompanied by 
her maid, who carries a bag of provisions, she goes over to the 
hostile camp, where she is at once conducted to the general, 
whose suspicions are disarmed by the tales she invents After 
four days Holofemes, smitten with her charms, at the close of a 
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sumptuous entertainment invites her to remain within his 
tent over night No sooner is he o\ercome with sleep than 
Judith, seizing his sword, stnkes off his head and gives it to 
her maid , both now leave the camp (as they had previously been 
accustomed to do, ostensibly for prayer) and return to Bethulia, 
where the trophy is displayed amid great rejoicings and thanks- 
givings Achior now publicly professes Judaism, and at the 
instance of Judith the Israelites make a sudden victorious 
onslaught on the enemy Judith now sings a song of praise, 
and all go up to Jerusalem to worship i\ith sacnfice and rejoiung 
The book concludes with a brief notice of the closing years 
of the heroine 

Versions — Judith was written onguialty in Hebrew This is 
shown not only by the numerous Hebraisms, but also by mistransla- 
tions of the Greek translation, as in u 2, 111 9, and oilier passages 
(see Fntzschc and Ball tn loc), despite the statement of Ongen 
(kp ad Afric 13) that the book was not rcten ed by the Jews among 
their apocryphal writings In his preface to Judith, Jerome says 
that he baised his Latin version on the Chalaco, which the Jews 
reckoned among their Hagiographa Ball {Speaker's ApOi,ryphay 
1 243) holds that the Chaldtc text used by Jeroire was a free transla- 
tion or adaptation of the Hebrew The book exists in two forms 
the shorter, which is preserved only in Hebrew (sec under Hebrew 
Mtdrashim below), is, according to bcholz, Lipsius, Ball and Gaster, 
the older , the longer foim is that contained m the versions 

Greek Version — ^This is found in three recensions (i) m A B, 

(2) in codiccs 19, 108 (Lucian's text) , (3) in codex 58, tnc source of 
the old Latin and Syriac 

bynac and Latin Versions —I wo byriac versions were made 
from the Greek- — the first, that of the l*eshit(^ and the second, that 
of Paul of Telia, the so called Hcxaplanc The Old Latin was de- 
rived from the Greek, as we have remarked above, and Jerome s 
from the Old I atm, under the control of a Chaldee version 

Later Hebrew Mtdrashtm —ThQse are printed in Jcllineks Bet 
ha-Mtdraschy 1 130-1^1, 11 12-22, and by Gaater m Proceedings 
of the Society of Biblical Ari.haology (1894), pp 150- 103 

Date — The book m its fuller form was most probably written 
m the 2nd century b c The writer places his romance two 
centuries earlier, in the time of Ochus, as we may reasonably 
infer from the atta<.k made by Holof ernes and Bagoas on 
Judaea , for Artaxerxes Ochus made an expedition against 
Phoenicia and Egypt in 350 b c , in which his chief generals 
were Ilolofernes and Bagoas 

Recent Literature — Ball, Speakers Abocrypha (1888), an ex 
cellent piece ol work, Scholz, Das Buck Judith (1890), Lohr, 4pok 
und P^eud (1900), 11 147 164, Porter in Hastings’s Diet BihlCy 11 
822-82^, (raster, Ency Ath , u 2642-2646 bee Ball, pp 2()0-26r, 
and Schfircr in loc , for a full bibliography (R H C ) 

JUDSON, ADONIRAM (1788-1850), American missionary, was 
born at Malden, Massachusetts, on the 9th of August 1788, 
the son of a Congregational minister He graduated at Brown 
ITniversity in 1807, was successively a school teacher and an actor, 
completed a course at the Andover Theological Seminary in 
September t8io, and was at once licensed to preach as a Congre- 
gational clergyman In the summer of 1810 he with several of 
his fellow students at Andover had petitioned the general associa- 
tion of ministers to be sent to Asiatic missionary fields This 
application resulted in the establishment of the American Board 
of Commissioners for foreign Missions, which sent Judson to 
England to secure, if possible, the co-operation of the London 
Missionary Society His ship fell into the hands of a French 
privateer and he was for some time a prisoner in Prance, but 
finally proceeded to London, where his proposal was considered 
without anything being decided He then returned to America, 
where he found the board ready to act independently His 
appointment to Burma followed, and in 1812, accompanied by 
his wife, Ann Hasseltme Judson (i 789-1826), he went to 
Calcutta On the voyage both became advocates of baptism 
by immersion, and being thus cut off from Congregationalism 
t?^y began independent work In 1814 they began to receiae 
support from the American Baptist Missionary Union, which had 
been founded with the primary object of keeping them in the 
field After a few months at Madras, they setded at Rangoon 
There Judson mastered Burmese, into which he translated part 
of the Oospels with his wife’s help In 1824 he removed to 
\va, Where during the war between the East India Company and 
Burma he was imprisoned for almost two years After peace had 
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been brought about (largely, it is said, through his exertions) 
Mrs Judson died In 1827 fudson removed his headquarters to 
Maulmam, where school buildings and a church were erected, 
and where m 1834 he married Sarah Hall Boardman (1803-1845) 
In 1833 he completed his translation of the Bible, in succeeding 
years he compiled a Burmese grammar, a Burmese dictionary, 
and a Pah dictionary In 184^ his wife’s failing health decided 
judson to return to America, but she died during the voyage, 
and was buried at St Helena In the United States Judson 
married Emily Chubbuck (1817-18^4), well-known as a poet 
and novelist under the name of “ Fanny Porrester,” who was 
one of the earliest advocates m America of the higher education 
of women She returned with him in 1846 to Burma, where 
the rest of his life was devoted largely to the rewriting of his 
Burmese dictionary He died at sea on the 12th of April 1850, 
while on his way to Martmique, m search of health Judson 
was perhaps the greatest, as he was practically the first, of the 
many missionaries sent from the United States into foreign 
fields, hxS fervour, his devotion to duty, and his fortitude in 
the fare of danger mark him as the prototype of the American 
missionary 

The Judson Mcmoiial, an institutional church, was erected on 
Washingcon Square South, New York City, largely through the 
exertions of his son, Rev Edward Judson (b 1844), who became its 
pastor and director, and who prepared a life of Dr Judson (1883, 
new cd 1898) Another biogiaphy is by Francis Way land (2 vols , 
1854) See also Robert T Middleditch's Life of Adoniram Judson, 
Burmah's Great Missionary (New York, 1859) For the three Mrs 
Judsons, see Knowles, Life of Ann Hasseltme fudson (1829), Emily 
C Judson, Life of Sarah Hall Boardman Judson (1849), Asahel C 
Kendrick, Life and Letters of Emily Chubbuck Judson (1861) 

JUEL, JENS (1631-1700), Danish statesman, born on the 15th 
of July 1631, began his diplomatic career in the suite of Count 
Chnstian Rantzau, whom he accompanied to Vienna and Regens- 
burg in 1652 in August i6«;7 Juel was accredited to the court 
of Poland, and though he failed to prevent King John Casimir 
from negotiating separately with Sweden he was made a privy 
councillor on his return home But it was the reconciliation 
of Juel’s uncle Hannibal behested with King Frederick III which 
secured Juel’s future As Sehested’s representative, he con- 
cluded the peace of Copenhagen with Charles X , and after the 
Danish revoluticm of t66o was appointed Danish minister at 
Stockholm, where he remained for eight years Subsequently the 
chancellor Giiffenfeldt, who had become warmly attached to him, 
sent him in 1672, and again in 1674, as ambassador extraordinary 
to Sv/eden, ostensibly to bring about a closer union between the 
two northern kingdoms, but really to give time to consolidate 
Griff enfeldt’s far-reaching system of alliances Juel completely 
sympathized with Griftenfeldt s Scandinavian policy, which 
aimed at weakening Sw^eden sufficiently to re-establish some- 
thing like an equilibnurr between the tw’o states Like Gnffen- 
fcldt, Juel also feared, above all things, a Swedo- Danish war 
After the unlucky Seaman W ar of 1675-79, Juel was one of the 
Danish plenipotentiaries who negotiated the peace of Lund 
Even then he was for an alliance with Sweden “ till we cdix do 
better ” This policy he consistently followed, and was largely 
instrumental in bringing about the marriage of Charles XI with 
Chnstian V ’s daughter Ulrica Leonora But for the death of 
the like-minded Swedish statesman Johan Gyllenstjerna iii June 
1680, Juel’s “Scandinavian ’ policy might have succ'eeded, to 
the infinite advantage of both kingdoms He represented 
Demnark at the coronation of Charles XII (December 1697), 
when he cone luded a new treaty of alliance with Sweden He 
died m i7cx> 

Juel, a man of very few words and a sworn enemy of phrasc- 
m^mg, was perhaps the shrewdest and most cynical diplomatist 
of his (lay His motto was “ We should wish for what we can 
get ” Throughout life he regarded the political situation of 
Denmark with absolute pessimism She was, he often said, the 
cat’s-paw of the Great Powers While Gnffcnfeldt would have 
obviated this danger by an elastic political system, adaptable 
to ail circumstances, Juel preferred seizing whatever he could 
get m favourable conjunctures In domestic affairs Juel was m 
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adherent of the mercantile system, and laboured vigorously for 
the industrial development of Denmark and Norway For an 
aristocrat of the old school he was liberally inclined, but only 
favoured petty reforms, especially in agriculture, while he re- 
garded emancipation of the serfs as quite impracticable Juel 
made no secret of his preference ior absolutism, and was one of 
the few patricians who accepted the title of baron He saw some 
military service during the Seaman War, distinguishing himself 
at the siege of Venersborg, and by his swift decision at the 
critical moment materially contnbuting to his brother Niels’s 
naval victory in the Bay of Kjoge To his great honour he re- 
mained faithful to Griffenfeldt after his fall, enabled his daughter 
to marry handsomely, and did his utmost, though in vain, to 
obtain the ex-chancellor’s release from his dungeon 

See Carl Frederik Bncka, Dansk btografisk lex , art “ Juel” (i887» 
&c ) , Adolf Ditlev Jorgensen, P Schumacher Griffenfeldt (1893- 
1894) (K N B) 

JUEL, NIELS (1629-1697), Danish admiral, brother of the 
preceding, was born on the 8th of May 1629, at Christiania He 
served his naval apprenticeship under VanTromp and De Ruyter, 
taking part in all the chief engagements of the war of 1652-54 
between England and Holland During a long indisposition 
at Amsterdam in 1655-1656 he acquired a thorough knowledge 
of ship-building, and returned to Denmark in 1656 a thoroughly 
equipped seaman He served with distinc tion during the Swedo- 
Danish wars of 1658-60 and took a prominent part in the defence 
of Copenhagen against Charles X During fifteen years of peace, 
Juel, as admiral of the fleet, laboured assiduously to develop 
and improve the Danish navy, though he bitterly resented the 
setting over his head in 1663 of Cort Adelaar on his return from 
the Turkish wars In 1661 Juel married Margrethc Ulfeldt On 
the outbreak of the bcanian War he served at first under Adelaar, 
but on the death of the latter in November 1675 he appointed 
to the supreme command He then won a European reputation, 
and raised Danish sea-power to unprecedented eminence, by the 
system of naval tactics, afterwards perfected by Nelson, which 
consists in cutting off a part of the enemy’s force and concen- 
trating the whole attack on it He first employed this manoeuvre 
at the battle of Jasmund off Rugen (May 25, 1676) when he 
broke through the enemy’s line in close column and cut off five 
of their ships, which, however, nightfall prevented him from 
pursuing Juel’s operations were considerably hampered at this 
period by the overbearing conduct of his Dutch auxiliary, Philip 
Almonde, who falsely accused the Danish admiral of cowardice 
A few days after the battle of Jasmund, Cornelius Van 1 romp the 
younger, with 17 fresh Danish and Dutch ships of the line, super- 
seded Juel in the supreme command Juel took a leading part 
in Van Tromp’s great victory off Oland (June i, 1676), which 
enabled the Danes to invade Scania unopposed On the ist of 
June 1677 Juel defeated the Swedish admiral Sjoblad off Moen, 
on the 30th of June 1677 he won his greatest victory, in the Bay 
of Kjoge, where, with 25 ships of the line and 1267 guns, he 
routed the Swedish admiral Evert Horn with 36 ships of the line 
and 1800 guns For this great triumph, the just reward of 
supenor seamanship and strategy — at an early stage of the 
engagement Juel’s experienced eye told him that the wmd m 
the course of the day would shift from S W to W and he 
took extraordinary risks accordingly — he was made lieutenant 
admiral general and a privy councillor This victory, besides 
permanently crippling the Swedish navy, gave the Danes a self- 
confidence which enabled them to keep their Dutch allies in their 
proper place In the following year Van Tromp, whose high- 
handedness had become unbearable, was discharged by Chris- 
tian V , who gave the supreme command to Juel In the spnng 
of 1678 Juel put to sea with 84 ships carrying 2400 cannon, but 
as the Swedes were no longer strong enough to encounter such 
a formidable armament on the open sea, his operations were 
limited to blockading the Swedish ports and transporting troops 
to Rugen After the peace of Lund Juel showed himself an 
administrator and reformer of the first order, and under his 
energetic supervision the Danish navy ultimately reached impos- 
ing dimensions, especially after Juel became chief of the admiralty 


in 1683 Personally Juel was the noblest and most amiable of 
men, equally beloved and respected by his sailors, simple, straight- 
forward and unpretentious in all his ways During his latter 
years he was popularly known in Copenhagen as “ the good old 
kmght ” He died on the 8th of April 1697 

See Garde, Ntels Juel (1842), and Den dansk norske Sdmaets His- 
tone, 1JJS-1700 {1861) (R N B) 


JUG, a vessel for holding liquid, usually with one handle and 
a lip, made of earthenware, glass or metal The origin of the 
word in this sense is uncertain, but it is probably identical with 
a shortened form of the feminine name Joan or Joanna, cf the 
similar use of Jack and Jill or Gill for a drinking- vessel or a 
liquor measure It has also been used as a common expression 
for a homely woman, a servant-girl, a sweetheart, sometimes in a 
sense of disparagement In slang, “ jug ” or “ stone-jug ” is 
used to denote a prison, this may possibly be an adaptation of 
Fr foug, yoke, Lat jugutn The word “jug” is probably onomato- 
poeic when used to represent a particular note of the nightin- 
gale’s song, or applied locally to various small birds, as the 
hedge-jug, &c 

The British Museum contains a remarkable bronze jug which 
was found at Kumasi during the Ashanti Expedition of 1896 It 
dates fiom the reign of Richard II , and is decorated in relief with 
the arms of England and the badge of the king It has a lid, 
spout and handle, which ends in a quatrefoil An inscription, on 
three raised bands round the body of the vessel, modernized runs 
“ He that will not spare when he may shall not spend when he 
would Deem the best in every doubt till the truth be tried 
out ” The British Museum Guide to the Medieval Room contains 
an illustration of this vessel 


A particular form of jug is the “ ewer,” the precursor of the 
ordinary bedroom jug (an adaptation of 0 Fr eivaire, Med Lat 
aquaria, water-pitcher, from aqua, water) The ewer was a jug 
with a wide spout, and was principally used at table for pouring 
water over the hands after eating, a matter of some necessity 
before the introduction of forks Early ewers are sometimes 
mounted on three feet, and bear inscriptions such as Venez laver 
A basin of similar material and design accompanied the ewer 
In the 13th and 14th centuries a special type of metal ewer takes 
the form of animals, men on horseback, &c , these are generally 
known as aquamaniles, from Med Lat aqua mantle or aqua 
manale (aqua, water, and manare, to trickle, pour, drip) The 
British Museum contains several examples 
In the 1 8th and early 19th centuries were made the drinVing- 
vessels of pottery known as “ Toby jugs,” properly Toby Fillpots 
or Philpots These take the form of a stout old man, sometimes 
seated, with a three-cornered hat, the corners of which act as 
spouts Similar drmkmg-vessels were also made representing 
characters popular at the time, such as “ Nelson jugs,’’ &c 
JUGE, BOFFILLE DE (d 1502), French-Italian adventurer 
and statesman, belonged to the family of del Giudice, which 
came from Amalfi, and followed the fortunes of the Angevin 
dynasty When John of Anjou, duke of Calabria, was conquered 
in Italy (1461) and fled to Provence, Boffille followed him He 
was given by Duke John and his father. King Ren6, the charge ol 
upholding by force of arms their claims on Catalonia Louis XI , 
who had joined his troops to those of the princes of Anjou, 
attached Boffille to his own person, made him his chamberlain 
and conferred on him the vice-royalty of Roussillon and Cerdagne 
(1471), together with certain important lordships, among others 
the countship of Castres, confiscated from James of Armagnac, 
duke of Nemours (1476), and the temporalities of the bishopric 
of Castres, confiscated from John of Armagnac He also entrusted 
him with diplomatic negotiations with Flanders and England 
In 1480 Boffille married Mane d’Albret, sister of Alain the Great, 
thus confirming the feudal position which the king had given 
him m the south He was appointed as one of the judges in the 
trial of Ren6 of Alengon, and showed such zeal in the discharge 


of his functions that Louis XI rewaided him by fresh gifts 
However, the bishop of Castres recovered his diocese (1483), 
and the heirs of the duke of Nemours took legal proceedings for 
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the recovery of the countship of Castres Boffille, with the 
object of escaping from his enemies, applied for the command of 
the armies of the republic of Venice His application was re- 
fused, and he further lost the viceroyalty of Roussillon (1491) 
His daughter Louise married against his will a gentleman of no 
rank, and this led to terrible family dissensions In order to 
disinherit his own family, Boffille de Juge gave up the countship 
of Castres to his brother-in-law, Alain, d’Albret (1494) He died 
in 1502 

Ste P M Ferret, Boffille de J uge, comte de Castres, et la ripuhhqiie 
de Ventse (1891), F Pasquier, Inventaire des documents concernant 
Boffille de Juge (1905) (M P *) 

JUGGERNAUT, a corruption of Sans Jagannatha, “ Lord 
of the World,” the name under which the Hindu god Vishnu is 
worshipped at Pun in Orissa The legend runs that the sacred 
blue-stone image of Jagannatha was worshipped in the solitude 
of the jungle by an outcast, a Savara mountaineer, called Basu 
The king of Malwa, Indradyumna, had despatched Brahmans to 
all quarters of the peninsula, and at last discovered Basu 
Thereafter the image was taken to Pun, and a temple, begun in 
1174, was completed fourteen years later at a cost of upwards 
of half a million sterling The site had been associated for 
centuries before and after the Christian era with Buddhism, 
and the famous Car festival is probably based on the Tooth 
fe&tival of the Buddhists, of which the Chinese pilgrim Fa-IIien 
gives an account The present temple is a pyramidal build- 
ing, 192 ft high, crowned with the mystic wheel and flag of 
Vishnu Its inner enclosure, nearly 400 ft by 300 ft , contains 1 
a number of small temples and shrines The mam temple 
has four mam rooms — the hall of offerings, the dancing hall, 
the audience chamber, and the shrine itself — the two latter being 
each 80 ft square The three principal images are those of I 
Vishnu, his brother and his sister, grotesque wooden figures ' 
roughly hewn Elaborate services are daily celebrated all the > 
year round, the images arc dressed and icdresscd, and four j 
meals a day are served to them The attendants on the god 
are divided into 36 orders and 97 classes Special servants arc 
assigned the tasks of putting the god to bed, of dressing and 
bathing him The annual rent-roll of the temple was put 
at £68,000 by Sir W W Hunter, but the pilgrims’ offerings, 
which form the bulk of the income, are quite unknown and have 
been said to reach as much as £j 00,000 in one year Ranjit 
Singh bequeathed the Koh-i-nor to Jagannatb There are four 
chief festivals, of which the famous Car festival is the most 
important 

The terrible stories of pilgiims crushed to death m the god's honour 
have made the phrase ‘ Car of juggernaut " synonymous with the 
merciless sacrifice of human lives, but these have been shown to be 
baseless calumnies The worship of Vishnu is innocent of all 
bloody rites, and a drop of blood even accidentally spilt in the 
god's presence is held to pollute the officiating priests, the people, 
and the consecrated food The Car festival lakes place in June 
or July, and the feature of its celebration is the drawing of the 
god from the temple to his " country-house, ' a distance of less 
than a mile The car is 45 ft in heignt and 35 ft square, and is 
supported on 16 wheels of 7 ft in diameter Vishnu s brother 
and sister have separate cars, slightly smaller To these ears ropes 
are attached, and thousands of eager pilgrims vie with each other 
to have the honour of dragging the god Though the distance 
IS so short the journey lasts several days, owing to the deep sand 
in which the wheels sink During the festival serious accidents 
have often happened Sir W W Hunter in the Gazetteer of India 
writes ' In a closely packed, eager throng of a hundred thousand 
men and women under the blazing tropical sun, deaths must occa- 
sionally occur There have doubtless been instances of pilgnms 
throwing themselves under the wheels in a frenzy of religious 
excitement, but such instances have always been rare, and are now 
unknown The few suicides that did occur were, for the most part, 
cases of diseased and miserable objects who took this means to put 
themselves out of pain The official returns now place this beyond 
doubt Nothing could be more opposed to the spirit of Vishnu- 
worship than self-immolation Accidental death w ithm the temple 
renders the whole place unclean According to Chaitanya, the 
apostle of Jagannath, the destruction of the least of God s creatures 
is a sin against the Creator " 

See also Sir W W Hunter's On&sa (1872) , and District Gazetteer 
of Pun (1908) 


JUGGLER (Lat ^oculator, jester), in the modem sense a per- 
former of sleight-of-hand tricks and dexterous feats of skill in 
tossing balls, plates, knives, &c The term is practically synonj - 
mous with conjurer (see Conjuring) I he ]ocidatores were 
the mimes of the middle ages (see Drama), the French use of the 
word jongleurs (an erroneous form of jougleur) included the 
singers known as trouveres , and the humbler English minstrels 
of the same type gradually passed into the strolling jugglers, 
from whose exhibitions the term came to (over loosely any 
acrobatic, pantomimic and sleigh t-of-hand performances In 
ancient Rome various names were given to what we call jugglers, 
e g venttlatores (knife-throwers), and ptlant (ball-pla> ers) 

JUGURTHA (Gr 'loyopOas), king of Nurnidia, an illegitimate 
son of Mastanabal, and grandson of Massinissa After his 
father’s death he was brought up by his uncle Micipsa together 
with his cousins Adherbal and Hiempsal Jugurtha grew up 
strong, handsome and intelligent, a skilful rider, and an adept in 
warlike exercises Pie inherited much of Massinissa’s political 
ability Micipsa, naturally afraid of him, sent him to Spain 
(134 Bc ) in command of a Numidian force, to serve under 
P Cornelius Scipio Africanus Minor He became a favourite 
with bcipio and the Roman nobles, some of whom put into his 
head the idea of making himself sole king of Numidia, with 
the help of Roman money 

In £i8 B c Micipsa died By his will, Jugurtha was associated 
with Adherbal and Hiempsal in the government of Numidia 
Scipio had written to Micipsa a strong letter of recommendation 
in favour of Jugurtha, and to bcipio, accoidingly. Mu ipsa en- 
trusted the execution of his will None the less, his testamentary 
arrangements utterl> failed The princes soon quarrelled, and 
]ugurtha claimed the entire kingdom Hiempsal he contrived 
to have assassinated, Adherbal he quicTly drove out of Numidia 
Pie then sent envoi s to Rome to defend his usurpation on the 
ground that he was the injured part> 1 he senate dec ided that 
Numidia was to be dividecl and gave the western, the richer and 
more populous half, to Jugurtha while the sands and deserts of 
the eastern half were left to Adheibal Jugurtha’s envoys 
I appear to have found several of the Roman nobles and senatois 
I accessible to bribery Having secured the best of the bargain, 
Jugurtha at once began to provoke Adherbal to a war of self- 
defence He ( ompletelv defeated him near the modern Phihppe- 
ville, and Adherbal sought safet> in the fortress of Cirta (Con 
Stan tine) Here he was besieged by Jugurtha who, notwith- 

standing the interposition of a Roman embassy, for(.ed the place 
to capitulate, and treacherously massacred all the inhabitants, 
among them his cousin Adherbal and a number of Italian 
merchants resident in the town 1 here was great wrath at Rome 
and throughout Italy, and the senate, a majority of which still 
clung to Jugurtha, v^ere persuaded in the same year (m) to 
dec lare war An army was despatched to Africa uncier the consul 
L Calpurnius Bestia, several of the Numidian towns voluntarily 
surrenciered,and Boc chiis,the king of Mauretania and Jugurtha’s 
father-in-law, offered the Romans his alliance Jugurtha was 
alarmed, but having at his command the accumulated treasures 
i of Massinissa, he was successful in arranging with the Roman 
I general a peace which left him in possession of the whole of 
Numidia Wnen the facts were known at Rome, the tribune 
Memmius insisted that Jugurtha should appear in person and be 
questioned as to the negotiations Jugurtha appeared under a 
safe conduct, but he had partisans, such as the tribune C 
Baebius, who took care that his mouth should be closed Soon 
afterwards he caused his cousin Massiva, then resident at Rome 
and a claimant to the throne of Numidia, to be assassinated 
The treaty was thereupon set aside, and Jugurtha was ordered to 
quit Rome On this occasion he uttered the well-known words, 

“ A city for sale, and doomed to perish as soon as it finds a 
purchaser ’ ” (Livy, Epit 64) The war was renewed, and the 
consul Spurius Albinus entrusted with the command The 
Roman army in Africa was thoroughly demoralized An un- 
successful attempt was made on a fortified town, buthul, in which 
the royal treasures were deposited The army was surprised 
by the enemy in a night attack, and the camp was taken and 
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plondered Every Roman was driven out of Numidia, and a 
disgraceful peace was concluded (109) 

By this time tne feeling at Rome and in Italy against the 
corruption and incapacitv of the nobles had become so strong 
that a number of senators were prosecuted and Bestia and 
Albinas sentenced to exile The war was now entrusted to 
Qumtus Metellus, an able soldier and stem disciplinarian, and 
from the year 109 to its close m 106 the contest was carried on 
with credit to the Roman arms Jugurtha was defeated on the 
river Muthul, after an obstinate and skilful resistance Once 
agam, however, he succeeded in surprising the Roman camp and 
forcing Metellus mto winter quarters There were fresh nego- 
tiations, but Metellus msisted on the surrender of the king’s 
person, and this Jugurtha refused Numidia on the whole 
seemed disposed to assert its independence, and Rome had before 
Iier the prospect of a troublesome guemlla war Negotiations 
reflecting httle credit on the Romans, were set on foot with 
Bocchus {qv) who for a time played fast and loose with both 
parties In 106, Marius was called on by the vote of the Roman 
people to supersede Metellus, but it was through the perfidy 
of Bocchus and the diplomacy of L Cornelius Sulla, Manus’s 
(juaestor, that the war was ended Jugurtha fell into an ambush, 
and was conveyed a prisoner to Rome Two years afterwards, m 
104, he figured with his two sons in Manus’s triumph, and in the 
subterranean pnson beneath the Capitol — “ the bath of ice,” as 
he called it — he was either strangled or starved to death 

Though doubtless for a time regarded by his counliymen as 
their deliverer from the yoke of Rome, Jugurtha mainly owes his 
historical importance to the full and minute account of him 
which we have from the hand of Sallust, himself afterwards 
governor of Numidia 

See A H J Greenidge, 0/ (1904) , T Mommsen, H/ si 
0/ Howe, book iv ch v , the chief ancient authorities (besides 
Sallust) are Livy, Sptf Ixii -Ixvii , Plutarch, Manus aud Sulla, 
Velleius Paterculus, u , Diod Sic , Exetrpia, xxxiv , Floras m i 
(See also Maoius, Suila, Numidia) 

JUlU, a West African word held by some authorities to be a 
corruption of Mandingo gru^gru, a charm It is more generally 
believed to have been adapted by the Mandingos directly from 
Fr joufou, a toy or plaything The word, as used by Europeans 
on the Gumea coast, was originally applied to the objects which 
It was supposed the negroes worshipped, and was transferred 
from the objects themselves to the spirits or gods who dwelt m 
them, and finally to the whole religious beliefs of the West 
Africans It is currently used in each of these senses, and more 
loosely to indicate all the manners and customs of the negroes of 
the Gumea coast, particulaily th^^ power of interdiction exerased 
in the name of spirits (See Fetishism and Taboo ) 

JUJUBE Under this name the fruits of at least two species 
of Zizyphus are usually descr»bed, namely, / vulgaris and 
Z Jujuhn ' The genus is a member of the natural order Ana- 
cardiaceae The species are small trees 01 shrubs, armed with 
sharp, straight, or hooked spmes, having alternate leaves, and 
fruits which are m most of the species edible, and have an 
agreeable acid taste, this is especially the ca^c with those of the 
two species mentioned above 

Z vtdga^s is a tree about 20 feet high, extensively cultivated 
m many parts of Southern Europe, also in Western Asia, China 
and Japan In India it extends from the Punjab to the north- 
western frontier, ascending m the Punjab Himalaya to a height 
of ^6500 feet, and is found both in the wild and cultivated state 
The plant is grown almost exclusively for the sake of its fruit, 
which both m size and shape resembles a moderate-^ized plum , 
at first the fruits are green, but as they ripen they become of a 
reddish-brown colour on the outside and yellow within They 
npen in September, when they are gathered and preserved b> 
stormg m a dry place; after a time the pulp becomes much 
softer and sweeten- than when fresh Jujube fruits when carefully 
dned will keep for a long time, and retain their refreshing acid 
flavour, onaccount of which they are much valued m the countries 
of the Mediterranean region as a winter dessert fruit j and, 

^ The med Let jufuba is a much altered form of theGn {l(v<poy 


besides, they are nutritive and demulcent At one time a 
decoction was prepared from them and recommended m pectoral 
complaints A kind of thick paste, known as jujube paste, 
was also made of a composition of gum arabic and sugar dis- 
solved m a decoction of jujube fruit evaporated to the proper 
consistency 

Z Jupiba IS a tree averaging from 30 to 50 ft high, found 
both wild and cultivated m China, the Malay Archipelago, 
Ce>lon, India, tropical Africa and Australia Many varieties 
are cultivated by the Chinese, who distinguish them by the shape 
and size of their fruits, which are not only much valued as dessert 
fruit in China, but are also occasionally exported to England. 

As seen in commerce jujube fruits are about the size of a small 
filbert, having a reddish-brown, shining, someivhat wrinkled 
exterior, and a yellow or gingerbread coloured pulp enclosing a 
hard elongated stone 

The fruits of Ztzyphus do not enter mto the composition of 
the iozen^e> now^ known as jujubes which arc usually made of 
gum-arabic, gelatin, &c , and variously flavoured 

JU-JUTSU, or Jiu-Jitsu (a Chmo- Japanese term, meaning 
muscle-science), the Japanese method of offence and defence 
without weapons m personal encounter, ujxin which is founded 
the sjrstem of physical culture universal in Japan vSome 
historians assert that it was founded by a Japanese physician 
who learned its rudiments while studying m China, but most 
writers maintam that ju-jutsu was in common use m Japan 
centuries earlier, and that it was known in the 7th century b c 
Originally it was an art practised solely by the nobility, and 
particularly by the samurai who, possessing the right, denied to 
commoners, of carry mg swords, were thus enabled to show their 
superiority over common people even when without weapons 
It was a secret art, jealously Warded from those not privileged 
to use it, until the feudal system was abandoned m Japan, and 
j now ju-jutsu IS taught in the schools, as well as m public and 
pnvate gymnasia In the army, navy and police it receives 
particular attention About the beginning of the 20th century, 
masters of the art began to attract attention m Europe and 
America, and schools were established in Great Brit iin and the 
United States, as well as on the continent of Europe 

Ju-jutsu may be briefly defined as “an application of anatomi- 
cal knowledge to the purpose of offence and defence It differs 
from wrestling m that it does not depend upon muscular strength 
It differs from the olhei forms of attack in that it uses no 
weapon Its feat consists in clutchmg or sinking such part 
of an enemy’s body as will make him numb and incapable of 
resistance Its object is not to kill, but to incapaciliatc one for 
action lor the time being ” (Inazo Nitobe, Bushido ike Soul uj 
Japan) 

Many writers translate the term ju-jutsu “to conquer by 
yielding '' (Jap pliant), and tins phrase well expresses a 
salient characteristic of the ait, since the weight and strengtii of 
the opponent are employed to hie own undoing When, for 
example, a big man rushes at a smaller opponent, the smaller 
roan, lastcad of seeking to oppose strength to strength, falls 
backwaids or adewise, pulling his heavy adversaiy after tom and 
taking advantage of his low of balance to gam some lock or hold 
known to the science This element of yidding in order to 
conquer is thus referred to m Lafcadio Hearn’s Out oj the East 

In jiu-jitsu there is a sort of counter for every twist, wiench, 
pull, push or bend ' only the jiu-jitsu expert docs not oppose 
such movements No, he yields to them But he does much 
more than that He aids them with a wicked sleight that 
causes the assailant to put out his own shoulder, to IraUure his 
own arm, or, m a despite case, even to break his own neck or 
back’" 

The knowledge of anatomy meatiQned by Nitobe is acquired 
m order that tne combatant may know the weak parts of his 
adversary’s body and attack them Several of these sensitive 
places, for instance the partially exposed nerve in the elbow 
popularly known as the funny-bone ” and the complex of 
nerves over the stomach called the solar plexus, are ianuh^ to 
the European, but the ju-jutsu expert is acquainted with many 
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j^tihersiwhirh, wh(^ compressed, struck, or pinched, cause tern- 
j por</^iy paralysis of a more oriksa complete i»ture buch places 
are the arm^pit, the ankiciandiwriat boncu, the tendon .running 
.■downward from the ear, the “ Adam’s apple,” and. the nerves of 
thcj jupper arm In serious fighting almost any hold or attack is 
resorted to, and a broken or badly si>rained hmb is the least that 
c$n befall the victim,; but in the practice of the art as a means of 
r physical culture the knowledge of the different gnps.is assumed 
on both sides, as well as tl^e danger of resistmg too long For 
this reason the combatant, when he feels himself on the, point of 
being disabled, is instructed to signal his acknowledgment of 
defeat by striking the flooi v/ith hand or foot The bout then 
ends and both combatants rxse and begin afresh It will be 
seen that a victory in ju-jutsu does not mean that the opponent 
shall be. placed m some particular position, as m wrestling, but m 
any pQ$ition in which his judgment or knowledge tells him that, 
unless he yields, he will suffer a disabling injury This difference 
existed between the wrestling and the pancratium of the Olympic 
games In the pancraitum the light went on until one combatant 
acknowledged defeat, but, although many a man allowed himself 
to be beaten into insensibility rathei than suffer this humiliation, 
It was nevertheless held to be a disgrace to kill an opponent 

A modem bout at ju-jutsu usually begins by the combatants 
taking hold with both hands upon the collars of each other’s 
jackets or kimonos, after which, upon the word to start bemg 
given, the manauvnng for an advantageous grip begins by 
pushes, pulls, jerks, falls, grips or other movements Once tne 
wrist, ankle, neck arm or deg of an assailant is firmly grasped so 
that added force will dislocate it, tliere is nothmg for the seized 
man to do, in case he is still on his feet, but go to the floor, often 
being thrown clean over his opponent’s head A fall of this kind 
does not necessarily mean defeat, for the sliuggle proceeds upon 
the floor, where indeed most of the combat takes place, and the 
jutjutsu expert receives a long tiaming m the art of falling with- 
out injury Blows are delivered, not with the fist, but with the 
open hand, the exterior edge of which is hardened by exeicises 

The physical training necessary to produce expertness is the 
most valuable feature of ju-jutsu The system includes a light 
and nouiLshmg diet, plenty of sleep, dcep-breatbmg exercises, an 
abundance of fresh air and general moderation in habits, in 
addition to the act’oal gymnastic exercises for the purpose of 
muscle*buildmg and the cultivation of agility of e> e and mind as 
well as of body It is practised by both sexes in Japan 

Many attempts have been made in England and America to 
match ju-'jutsu experts against wrestlers, mostly of the catch- 
as-catch can ’ school, but these trials have, almost without 
exception, proved unsatisfactory, since many of the most effi- 
cacious tricks ot ju-jutsu, such as the strangle holds and twists 
of wTLSts and ankles, are accounted foul in wrestling Never- 
theless f the Japanese athletes, even when obliged to forgo these, 
have usually proved moie than a match for European wrestlers of 
then own weight 

See H Irving Hancock’s Jap'inc^c Physical Training (1904), 
Physical Trmmn^ for by Japanese Methods (1904) , The Com- 

plete \Kano J\u ptsu {/tudo) (1905), M Ohashi, Japanese Physical 
L, 14 t^tiJ(e (1904), K 5 >aito, Jpiptsu Tricks (1905) 

JUJUY, a northern province of the Argentina Kiepubhc, 
bounded N and NrW by Bolivia, N F , E , S and S W by 
Salta, and W by the Los Andes territory Pop (1895), 
49,713, (1905 estimate), 55,450, including many mestizos 
Area, 18,977 m , the greater part bemg mountamous The 
piovmce IS traversed from N to S by three distinct ranges 
belonging to the great central Andean plateau the Sierra de 
Santa Catalina, the Sierra de Humahuaca, and the Sierras de 
Zenta and Santa Victoria In the S E angle of the province are 
the 'Iqw, isolated ranges of Alumbre and Santa Barbara Between 
the more eastern of these ranges are vallevs of surpassing fertility, 
watered ‘by the Rio Grande de Jujuy, a large tributary of the 
Bermejo The western part, however, is a high plateau (parts 
of which are a I ^500 ft above sea-level), whose general character- 
istics are those of the putM regions farther west The surface 
of this high plateau is broken, seminand and desolate, having a 


very scanty* population and no important industry] beyond the 
breeding of a few goats and the fur^b^mg chinchilla There arc 
two large saline lagoons Toro,x)r Poauolos, in the N , and Casa- 
bmdo, or Guayatavoc, in the S The climate is cool, dry and 
healthy, with violent tempests m the sununer season (For a 
vivid description of this mteresUng region, ^ee F O’Dnscofl, 
“A Journey, to the North of the Argentine Republic,” (jeogr 
Jour XXIV 1904) Ihe agricultural pmductions of Jujuy in- 
clude sugar cane, wheat, Indian coni, alfalfa and grapes jThe 
breeding of cattle and mules for the Bolivian and dulcian markets 
IS an old industry Coffee has been grown in the department of 
Ledesma, but only to a hmited extent There are also valuable 
forest areas and undeveloped mineral deposits Large borax 
deposits are. worked m the northern part of the piovmce, the out- 
put m 7901 having been 8 odo tons The province v. traversed 
irom S to N by the Central Northern railway, a natioiial govern- 
ment line, which has been extended to the Bolivian frontier It 
passes through the capital and up the picturesque Humahuaca 
valley, and promises, undei capable management, to be an 
m>portant international line, affording on outlet for southern 
Bolivia The climate of the lov/er agricultural districts is tropical, 
and irrigation is employed in Mime places m the long dry season 

The capital, Jujuy (estimated pop 1905, 5000;, is situated on 
the Rio Grande at lower end of the Humahuaca valley, 912 m 
from Buenos Aires by rail It was founded in 1593 and is 4035 ft 
above sea-level It 1 ms a mild, temperate climate and pictur- 
esque natural surroundings, and is situated on the old route 
between Bolivia and Tucuman, but its growth has been slow 

JUKES, JOSEPH BEETE (1811--1809), English geologist, was 
born at Summer Hill, near Birmingham, on the loth of October 
i 3 ii He took his degree at Cambridge m 1836 He began 
the study of ge(»logy under Sedgwick, and m 1839 was appointed 
geological surveyor ol Newfoundland He returned to England 
at the end of 1840, and in 1842 sailed as naturalist on board 
H M S “ Fly,” despatched to survey Torres Strait, New TTumea, 
and the east coast of Australia Jukes landed m England again 
in June 1846, and in August received an appointment on the 
geological surve> of Great Britain The district to which he was 
first sent was North Wales In 1847 he commenced the survey 
of the South Staffordshire coal-tield and continued this work 
during successive years after the c lose of field-work in Wales I he 
results were published in Ins Geology of the South Sta^o*dshire 
Coal-field (1833 2nd ed , 1859), a work remarkable for its aau- 
racy and philosophic treatment In 1850 he accepted the post 
of local director of the geological survey of Irelana The 
exhausting nature of this work slowly but surely wore out even 
hes robust constitution and on the 29th of July 1869 he died 
For many years he lectured as professor of geology, first at (the 
Royal Dublin Soaety’s Museum of Irish Industry, ind aiterwanls 
at the Royal College Science in Dublin He was an admirable 
teacher, and his S^udmi's Manual was tne favoured textbook 
of Bntish students for many vears During his residence in 
Ireland he wrote an article “ On the Mode of hormation of some 
of the River-valleys in the South of Ireland ’ (Quarterly Jaunt 
Geol Soc , 1862), and in this now classic essay he first clearly 
sketched the origin and development of rivers In later years 
he devoted much attention to the relations between the Devonian 
system and the Carboniferous rocks and> Old Red Sandstone 

Jukes wrote many papers that were printeil in the I ondon and 
Dublin geological journals and other penodicals Ho edited, and m 
great meaaure wrote, forty -two memoirs oMplanatory of the maps of 

^uth, east aiul west of Ireland, and prepared a geological map of 
Ireland on a scab of 8 m to an inch He was also the author of 
Excursions in and about Newfoundland (2 vols , T842), Narrattve of 
the Surveying Voyage of H M S *Fly " (3 vols , 1^47) , A Shetch>of the 
Physical '^iruch re of Australia {1850), Popular Physical (teology 
(1853), Students Manual of Geology (1857, 2nd ed , 1862, a later 
edition was revis'^d by^ A Gcikie, 3872) , the article " Geology '* m 
the Ency Brit 8th ed (1858) and School Manual of Geology (1863) 
See LetUrSy ^e , of J Beete JukeSy editedy mth Connecting Memor%al 
Notesy by his Sister (C A Browne) ( 1871), to whuh is a.dded a 
chronologioai Iwt of J nkes s writings. 

JUUAN.(Fl\vius Claudius Julia^ius) (331-363), commonly 
called Julian the Apostaie, Roman emperor, was born m 
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Constantinople in 331,' the son of Julius Constantius and his 
wife Basilina, and nephew of Constantine the Great He was 
thus a member of the dynasty under whose auspices Christianity 
became the established religion of Rome The name Flavius 
he inherited from his paternal grandfather Constantius Chlorus, 
Julianus came from his maternal grandfather , Claudius had 
been assumed by Constantine’s family in order to assert a 
connexion with Claudius Gothicus 

Julian lost his mother not many months after he was bom 
He was only six when his imperial uncle died, and one of his 
earliest memories must have been the fearful massacre of his 
father and kmsfolk, in the interest and more or less at the insti- 
gation of the sons of Constantine Only Julian and his elder 
half-brother Gallus were spared, Gallus being too ill and Julian too 
young to excite the fear or justify the cruelty of the murderers 
Gallus was banished, but Julian was allowed to remain in Con- 
stantinople, where he was carefully educated under the super- 
vision of the family eunuch Mardonius, and of Eusebius, bishop 
of Nicomedia About 344 Gallus was recalled, and the two 
brothers were removed to Macellum, a remote and lonely castle 
in Cappadocia Julian was trained to the profession of the 
Christian religion, but he became early attracted to the old 
faith, or rather to the idealized amalgam of paganism and philo- 
sophy which was current among his teachers, the rhetoricians 
Cut oflf from all sympathy with the reigning belief by the terrible 
fate of his family, and with no prospect of a public career, he 
turned with all the eagerness of an enthusiastic temperament to 
the literary and philosophic studies of the time The old 
Hellenic world had an irresistible attraction for him Love for 
its culture was m Julian’s mind intimately associated with 
loyalty to its religion 

In the meantime the course of events had left sole autocrat 
of the Roman Empire his cousin Constantius, \»^ho, reeling himself 
unequal to the enormous task, called Julian’s brother Gallus to 
a share of power, and in March 351 appointed him Caesar At 
the same time Julian was permitted to return to Constantinople, 
where he studied grammar under Nicocles and rhetoric under 
the Christian sophist Hecebolius After a short stay in the capi- 
tal Julian was ordered to remove to Nicomedia, where he made 
the acquaintance of some of the most emment rhetoricians of the 
time, and became confirmed in his secret devotion to the pagan 
faith He promised not to attend the lectures of Libanius, but 
bought and read them But his definite conversion to paganism 
was attributed to the neoplatonist Maximus of Ephesus, who may 
have visited him at Nicomedia, The doivnfall of Gallus (354), 
who had been appointed governor of the East, again exposed 
Julian to the greatest danger By his rash and headstrong 
conduct Gallus had incurred the enmity of Constantius and the 
eunuchs, his confidential ministers, and was put to death 
Julian fell under a like suspicion, and narrowly escaped the same 
fate For some months he was confined at Mihn {Mediolanum) 
till at the mtercession of the empress Eusebia, who always felt 
kindly towards him, permission was given him to retire to a small 
property in Bithynia While he was on his way, Constantius 
recalled him, but allowed — or rather ordered — him to take up 
his residence at Athens The few months he spent there (July- 
October 355) were probably the happiest of his life 

The emperor Constantius and Julian were now the sole sur- 
viving male members of the family of Constantine, and, as the 
emperor again felt himself oppressed by the cares of government, 
there was no alternative but to call Julian to his assistance 
At the mstance of the empress he was summoned to Milan, 
where Constantius bestowed upon him the hand of his sister 
Helena, together with the title of Caesar and the government of 
Gaul 

A task of extreme difficulty awaited him beyond the Alps 
Durmg recent troubles the Alamanni and other German tnbes 
had crossed the Rhine, they had burned many flounshing cities, 

1 For the date of Julian's birth see Gibbon's Decline and Fall (ed 
Bury), 11 247, note ii The choice seems to he between May 331 
and May 332 If the former be adopted, Julian must have died 
in the thirty-third, not the thirty-second, year of his age (as stated in 
Amnuanus Marcellinus, xxv 3, 23) 


and extended their ravages far mto the interior of Gaul The 
internal government of the province had also fallen into great 
confusion In spite of his inexperience, Julian quickly brought 
affairs into order. He completely overthrew the Alamanni in 
the great battle of Strassburg (August 357) The Prankish 
tribes which had settled on the western bank of the lower Rhine 
were reduced to submission In Gaul he rebuilt the cities which 
had been laid waste, re-established the administration on a just 
and secure footmg, and as far as possible lightened the taxes, 
which weighed so heavily on the poor provincials Pans was 
the usual residence of Julian during his government of Gaul, 
and his name has become inseparably associated with the early 
history of the city 

Julian’s reputation was now established He was general vif a 
victonous army enthusiastically attached to him and governor 
of a province which he had saved from rum, but he had also 
become an object of fear and jealousy at the impenal court 
Constantius accordingly resolved to weaken his power A 
threatened invasion of the Persians was made an excuse for with- 
drawing some of the best legions from the Gallic army Julian 
recognized the covert purpose of this, yet proceeded to fulfil the 
commands of the emperor A sudden movement of the legions 
themselves decided otherwise At Pans, on the night of the 
parting banquet, they forced their way into Julian’s tent, and, 
proclaiming him emperor, offered him the alternative either of 
accepting the lofty title or of an instant death Julian accepted 
the empire, and sent an embassy with a deferential message to 
Constantius The message being contemptuously disregarded, 
both sides prepared for a decisive struggle After a march of 
unexampled rapidity through the Black Forest and down the 
Danube, Julian reached Sirmium, and was on the way to Con- 
stantinople, when he received news of the death of Constantius, 
who had set out from Syria to meet him, at Mopsucrene 
in Cilicia (Nov 3, 361) Without further trouble Julian found 
himself everywhere acknowledged the sole ruler of the Roman 
Empire, it is even asserted that Constantius himself on his 
death-bed had designated him his successor Julian entered 
Constantinople on the nth of December 361 

Julian had already made a public avowal of paganism, of 
which he had been a secret adherent from the age of twenty 1 1 
was no ordinary profession, but the expression of a strong and 
even enthusiastic conviction, the lestoration of the pagan wor 
ship was to be the great aim and controlling principle of his 
government His reign was too short to show what precise 
form the pagan revival might ultimately ha\e taken, how far 
his feelings might have become embittered by his conflict with the 
Christian faith, whether persecution, violence and civil war might 
not have taken the place of the moral suasion which was the 
method he originally affected He issued an edict of universal 
toleration, but m many respects he used his imperial influence 
unfairly to advance the work of restoration In order to deprive 
the Christians of the advantages of culture, and discredit them 
as an ignorant sect, he forbade them to teach rhetoric Ihe 
symbols of paganism and of the imperial dignity were so artfully 
mterwoven on the standards of the legions that they could not 
pay the usual homage to the emperor without seeming to offer 
worship to the gods, and, when the soldiers came forward to 
receive the customary donative, they were required to throw a 
handful of mcense on the altar Without directly excluding 
Christians from the high offices of state, he held that the wor- 
shippers of the gods ought to have the preference In short, 
though there was no direct persecution, he exerted much more 
than a moral pressure to restore the power and prestige of the 
old faith 

Having spent the winter of 361-362 at Constantinople, Julian 
proceeded to Antioch to prepare for his great expedition against 
Persia His stay there was a curious episode in his life It is 
doubtful whether his pagan convictions or his ascetic hfe, after 
the fashion of an antique philosopher, gave most offence to the 
so-called Christians of the dissolute iity^ They soon grew 
heartily tired of each other, and Julian took up his winter quar- 
ters at Tarsus, from which m early spnng he marched agmnst 
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Persia At the head of a powerful and well-appointed army he 
advanced through Mesopotamia and Assyria as far as Ctesiphon, 
near which he crossed the Tigris, m face of a Persian army 
which he defeated Misled by the treacherous advice of a 
Persian nobleman, he desisted from the siege, and set out to seek 
the mam army of the enemy under Shapur II (qv) After a 
long, useless march he was forced to retreat, and found himself 
enveloped by the whole Persian army, m a waterless and desolate 
country, at the hottest season of the year The R omans repulsed 
the enemy in many an obstinate battle, but on the 26th of June 
363 Juhan, who was ever in the front, was mortally wounded 
The same night he died in his tent In the most authentic 
historian of his reign, Ammianus Marcellinus, we find a noble 
speech, which he is said to have addressed to his afflicted officers 
Soon ^ter his death the rumour spread that the fatal wound 
had been inflicted by a Christian in the Roman army The 
well-known statement, first found in Theodoret (/? 5th century), 
that Julian threw his blood towards heaven, exclaiming, Thou 
hast conquered, O Galilean * ” is probably a development of the 
account of his death in the poems of Ephraem Syrus 

From Julian’s unique position as the last champion of a 
dying polytheism, his character has always excited interest 
Authors such as Gregory of Nazianzus have heaped the fiercest 
anathemas upon him, but a just and sympathetic criticism finds 
many noble qualities in his character In childhood and youth 
he had learned to regard Christianity as a persecuting force 
The only sympathetic friends he met were among the pagan 
rhetoricians and philosophers, and he found a suitable outlet 
for his restless and inquiring mind only in the studies of 
ancient Greece In this way he was attracted to the old pagan- 
ism, but it was a paganism idealized by the philosophy of the 
time 

In other respects Julian was no unworthy successoi of the 
Antonmes Though brought up in a studious and pedantic 
solitude, he was no sooner called to the government of Gaul than 
he displayed all the energy, the hardihood and the practical 
sagacity of an old Roman In temperance, self-control and zeal 
for the public good, as he understood it, he was unsurpassed 
lo these Roman qualities he added the culture, literary instinc ts 
and speculative curiosity of a Greek One of the most remark- 
able features of his public life w^as the perfect ease and mastery 
with which he associated the cares of war and statesman- 
ship with the assiduous cultivation of literature and philo- 
sophy Vet even his devotion to culture was not free from 
pedantry and dilettantism His contemporaries observed in 
him a want of naturalness He had not the moral health or 
the composed and reticent manhood of a Roman, or the spon- 
taneity of a Greek He was never at rest, in the rapid torient 
of his conversation he was apt to run himself out of breath, his 
manner was jerky and spasmodic He showed quite a deferen- 
tial regard for the sophists and rhetoricians of the time, and 
advanced them to high offices of state, there was real cause for 
fear that he would introduce the government of pedants in the 
Roman empire Last of all, his love for the old philosophy was 
sadly disfigured by his devotion to the old superstitions He was 
greatly given to divination, he was noted for the number of his 
sacrificial victims Wits applied to him the joke that had been 
passed on Marcus Aurelius “ The white cattle to Maicus Caesar, 
greeting If you conquer, there is an end of us 

Bibliography — The works of Julian, of which there are complete 
editions by E Spanheim (Leipzig, 1696) and I C HcrQcin (feubner 
series, 1 875-1876) , consist of the following (i ) Letters, of which more 
than eighty have been preserved under his name, although the 
genuineness of several has been disputed For his views on reUgious 
toleration and his attitude towards Christians and Jews the most 
important are 25-27, 51, 52, and the fragment in Hertlein, 1 371 
The letter of Gallus to Julian, warning him against reverting to 
heathenism, is probably a Christian forgery Six new letters were 
discovered in 1884 by A Papadopulos Kerameus in a monastery 
on the island of Chalcis near Constantinople (see Rhetmsches Museum, 
xlu , 1887) Separate edition of the letters by L H Heylcr (1828) , 
sec also J Bidez and F Cumont, “ Recherches sur la tradition MS 
des lettres de I'empereur Tulien ** in Mimotres couronnis puhhis 
par Vacad toy ale de Beigtque, Ivii (1898), and F Cumont, Sur 
VauthenHciU de quelques lettres de Julten (1889) (2) Orations t eight m 


number — two panegyrics on Constantins, one on the empress Eusebia, 
two theosophical declamations on King Helios and file Mother of 
the Gods, two essav*^ on true and false cvnicism, and a consolatory 
address to himself on the departure ol his friend Salusvius to the East 
(3) Caesares or Symposium, a satirical composition after the manner 
of Seneca's Apocolocyntosts, in which the deified Caesais appear in 
succession at a banquet given m Olympus, to be censured for their 
vices and crimes by old Silenus (4) Mtsopogon (the beard hater), 
written at Antioch, a satire on the licentiousness of its inhabitants , 
while at the same time his own person and manner of life are treated 
in a whimsical spirit It also contains a charming description of 
Lutetia (Pans) It owes its name to the ridicule heaped upon his 
beard by the Antiocheans, who \/ere in the habit of shaving (5) Five 
epigrams, two of uhich ( 4nih Pal ix 305, 368) are of some interest 
(6) Karii xpurriavuv {adversus chnsttanos) in three books, an attack 
on Christianity written during the Persian champaign, is lost 
Theodosius II ordered all copies of it to be destroyed, and our 
knowledge of its contents is denved almost entirely from the Contra 
Jultanum of Cyril, bishop of Alexandria, written sixty years later 
(see Juham hbrorum contra chnsttanos quae supersunt, ed C J 
Neumann, 1880) English Translations Select works by J Dun- 
combe (1784) containing all except the first seven orations (vin 
and the fable from vii are included) the theosophical addresses 
to King Helios and the Mother of the Gods by Thomas Taylor 
(1793) and C W King m Bohn's Classical Library (1888) , the public 
letters, by E J Chmnock (190H 

AuTHORiTirs — I 'Inctenf (a) Pagan wnters Of these the 
most trustworthy and impartial is the historian Ammianus Mar- 
cellmiis (xv 8-xxv ), a contemporary and in part an eyewitness of 
the events he describes (other historians are Zosimus and h utropius) 
the sophist Libaniiis, who in speaking of his imperial friend 
shows himstlf creditably free from exaggeration and servility 
Eunapius (in his lives of Maximus, Oribasius, the physician ana 
friend of Julian, and Prohaeresius) and Claudius Mamertinus, the 
panegyrist, are less trustwortny (6) Christian wnters Gregory 
of Nazianzus, the author of two violent invectives against Julian, 
Rufinus, Sociatcs, Sozomen^ Theodoret, Philostorgius , the poems 
of Epnraem Syrus written in 363, Zonaras, Cedrenus, ana later 
Byzantine chronographers The impression which Julian produced 
on the Chnstians of the East is reflected in two Syriac romances 
published bv J G E Hoffmann. Juhanus der 4btrunmge (1880, 
see also Th Noldekc in Zeit^chrift der dcatscl en morgenldndtschen 
Gesellschaft [1874], xxviii 2O3) 

2 Modern I or works before 1878 see R Engclmann, 
graeci (8th cd , by E Preuss, i88(^ Of later works the most 
important arc G H Kendall, The Emperor Juhan, Paganism and 
Christianity (1870), Alice Gardner, Julian, Philosopher and hmperor 
(1895), ^<-8^1, fulian the Apostate (Eng trans , 1905), C Muller, 

Kaiser Flavius Claudius Juhanus (1901), P Aflaid, Julien Vapostat 
(1900-1903), G Mau, Die Religionsphilosophie Kaiser Julians in 
semen Reden auf Konig Helios und die Gdttermutter (1907), J E 
Sandys, Hist of Classical Scholarship (1906), p 35O, W Christ, 
Geschichte der gi techtschen Litteratur {i8g8), § 603 , J Geffcken, "Kaiser 
Juhanus und die Streitschnften semer Gegner,'^ in Neue Jahrb f 
das klasstsche Altertum (1908), pp 161-195 Ihe sketch by Gibbon 
{Decline and Fall, ehs xix , xxii -xxiv ) and the articles by J Words- 
worth in Smith's DicHonary of Christian Biography and A Harnack 
in Hcrzog-Hauck's Realtncyhlopddie far protestantische Theology e 
IX (1901) are valuable*, the last especially for the bibliography 

(T K , J H I ) 

JOLICH (Fr Juliets), a town of Germany, in the Prussian 
Rhine province, on the right bank of the Roer, 16 m N E of 
Aix-la-Chapelle Pop (i goo), 5459 It contains an Evangelu al 
and two Roman Catholic churches, a gymnasium, a school for 
non-commissioned officers, which occupies the former ducal 
palace, and a museum of local antiquities Its manufactures 
indude sugar, leather and paper Julich (formerly also Gulch, 
Guliche), the capital of the former duchy of that name, is the 
Juliacum of the Antonim itineranum , some have attributed its 
oiigin to Julius Caeo<ir It became a fortress m the 17th cen- 
tury, and was captured by the archduke Leopold in 1609, by 
the Dutch under Maurice of Orange in 1610, and by the Spaniards 
in 1622 In 1794 it w'as taken by the trench, who held it until 
the peace of Pans in 1814 Till i860, when its works were 
demolished, Julich ranked as a fortress (A the second class 

Julich, or Juliers, Duchy of In the 9th century a certain 
Matfned was count of Julich (pagus Juliacensis), and towards 
the end of the nth century one Gerhard held this dignity 
This Gerhard founded a family of hereditary counts, who held 
Julich as immediate vassals of the emperor, and m 1356 the 
county was raised to the rank of a duchy The older and 
reigning branch of the family died in 1423, when Julich passed 
to Adolph, duke of Berg (d 1437), who belonged to a youngei 
branch, and who had obtained Berg by virtue of the marriage 
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of one of his atice&i-ors Niedfiy a century later Ma^y (d 
the heiress of* these two dilchies, married John, the heir ot the 
duchy of Cleves, and m 1521 the three duchies, Julich, lierg and 
CIcves, together with the counties of Ravensbwg and La Marck^ 
were united under John’s sway John died m 1539 arid was 
succeed^ ty his son William, who reigned until 1 592 

At the beginning of the 17th century^ the duchies became very 
prominent m European ^htit*s Ihe reigning duke, John 
VV^'ilham, was childless and insane, and several prinees were only 
waiting for nis demise in order to seize his lands llie most 
prominent of these princes were two Protestant princes, Philip 
Louis, count palaiine of Ncuburg, who was married to the duke’s 
sister Anna, and John Sigismund, elector of Branderibilrg, 
whose wife was the daughter of another sister Two other 
sisters w^ere married ict princes of minor importance Moreover, 
by virtue of an imperial promise made in 1485 and renewed in 
T495, elector of Saxony claimed' the duchies df Julich and 
Berg, while the pioximity of the coveted lands to the Netherland*^ 
made their fate a matter of great moment to the Dutch When 
t IS remembered that at this time there was a great deal ot 
tension between the Roman Catholics and the Protestants, who 
were fairly evenly matched in the duchies, and that the nvalr> 
between France and the Empire was very keen, it will be seen 
that the situation lacked no clement ot discord In March 1600 
Duke John William died Having assured themselves of the 
support of Henry iV of France and of the Ev^^ngebcal Union, 
Brandenburg and Neuburg at once occupied the duchies To 
counter this stroke and to support the Saxonhlaim, the emperor 
Rudblph It ordered some imperialist and Spanish troops to 
seize the disputed lands, and it was piooabiy only the murder 
of Henry IV in May 1610 and the death of the head of the 
Evangelical’ Union, the elector palatine, Frederick IV , m the 
follOWihg September, which prevented, or rather delayed, a 
great European war About this time the emperoi adiudged 
the duchies to Saxony, while the Dutc^i captured the fortress of 
Julich, but for all ptaCtVal purposes victory loitiained' with 
the “ possessing pnrices,” as Brandenburg and Neuburg were 
called, who continued to occupy and to administer the lands 
I’hese two princes had made a compact at Dortmund in 1609 
to act together m defence of their rights, but proposals for a mai*^ 
irage alliance between the two houses broke down and diffnenccs 
soon aiose bCtw^een therti The next nnp<ntant step was the 
timely conversion of the count palatine’s heir, Wolfgang William 
of Neuburg, to Roman Catholicism, and his marriage with a 
daughter of the powerful Roman Catholic prmce, Duke Max - 
milian of Bavaria The rupture between thv possessing princes 
was now complete Each invited foreign aid Dutch troops | 
marched to assist the elector of Biandenburg and Spanish ones 
came tx) aid the lount palatine, btit through the intervention 
of England and h ranee peace »vas made and the treaty of X an ten 
was signed in November t6i4 By this arrangement Branden- 
burg obtained Julich and Berg, the rest of the lands falling 
to thn count palatine in 1666 the great elector, Frederick 
William of Brandenburg, made With William, count palatine of j 
Neuborg, a treaty of mutual succession to the duchies, providing I 
that m case the male line of either house became extinct the I 
other should inherit its lauds 

The succession to the duchy of Julich was again a matter of 
interest iti the earlier pait of the 18 th century Ihe family of 
the counts palatine of Neuburg was threatened with extinction 
and the’ Charles VI promised the succession to Jhheh 

to the fruesiftn kmg, Frederick Wilham t , m return for a 
guarantee of the pragmatic sanetK^* A little inter, however, 
he promised the some duchy to* the count palatine of Sutebach, 
a kinsman^ of the count palatine ot Neuburg Then Frederick 
the Great, having secured SileSia, abandoned hts claim to jUhch, 
which thus passed m Sulzbach when, in 174^, the family of 
Neuburg beieame extinct From Sulzbach the duchy came to the 
electors palatine of the RWne and, when this family died out m 
17^9, to the eHeCfor of Bavaria, the head of the other bianch of 
the house ot Wlttersbach^ In iSbs Jdllch was seized by France, 
and' by the settlement of 1815 it came into the hands of Prussia 


Its area whs )trst over 1600 sq tri and its pop'ulatiOn about 
400,000 

See Kuhl, Geschxchte der Stadt Julich ^ M Hitler, Sachsen und der 
and Jdlicher Erhfkgekrieg, j 6 10 und 

1611 Ai MiUler, Der JulvckhKmectke Brhf&lgeiiHii *m Jah¥e 

j(>i4 (1^0) and H H Koch, Heformahon ttn Hertogium Jultch 
(1883-1888) 

STANISLAS^ (1797 ?-i873), I'lcnrh orientalist, was 
bdm at Orleans, protiably on the 13th of April 1797 Stanislas 
Julien, a mechanic of Orleans, had two sons, Noel, born on the 
13th of April 1797, and Stanislis, born on the 20th of September 
1799 It appears that the younger son died in America, and 
that' Noel then adopted his brother's name He studied classics 
at the Collie de France, and m 1821 Was appointed assistant 
professor of Greek In the same year he published an edition of 
the apir<iy^ of Coliithiis, With VersiOns in Freri< h, I^tm, 

English, German, Italian and Spanish He attended the lectures 
of Abel R^musat on Chinese, and his progress was as rapid as it 
had been m other languages From the first, as if' by intuition, 
he mastered the genius of the language, and in 1824 he published 
a Latin trtmslation of a part of the works of Mencius (Mang-tSe), 
one ot the nine classical books ot the Chinese Soon afterwards 
he tmrislated' the modern Greek odes of Kalvos under the title 
of /ti Lyr& i atriDHque de la Grece But sUch works were not 
profitable in' a commercial sense, and, being without any patri- 
mony, Julien Was glad to accept the assistance of Sir William 
Dhimmotid and' others, until m 1827 he was appointed' sub- 
librarian to the French iflstitute In 1832 he succeeded R^musat 
as prOfHsor of Chirifcoe at the C oll^e de France Jn^ 1833 he was 
elected a member of the Academic des Inscriptions m the place 
of the orientalist, Antome Jean Samt-Martin' Fbi some years 
his studies had been directed towards the dramatic and lighter 
litcrUtuic of the Chinese, and m* rapid succession he now brought 
out tianslations of the Haei-ian-ht {T'Histoire ducercle de crate), 
a drama m which occurs a scene curiously analogous to the judg- 
ment of Solomon, the Pth shay tsing fit, and the Ichao-chi koit 
eid, upon Which Voltaire had founded hiS Orphehn de la Chine 
(1755) With the \ersatility which belonged to his genius, he 
next turned, apparently without difficulty, to the very difftercnt 
‘^tylfe common to Taoist writings, and translated in 18^5 Le Lttfre 
des rhompenses et des peines of Lao-lsze About this time the 
cultivation of silkworms was beginning to attract attention in 
fmtitd, and by order of the minister of agriculture Julien com- 
piled', in 1837, a Resume de^ pnnetpaux irmtis chtnots sur la 
adit&e des muners, et Veducahon des vers-d~sote, which was 
speedily translated into English, German, Italian and Russian 

Nothing was mol? characteristic of lus method of studying 
Chmtse than habit of collecting every peculiarity of idiom 
and expression which he met with m his reading, and, m order 
that others might reap the benefit of his expenfences, he published 
irt 1841 Discussions ^ammaii coles sur certaines regies de posttion 
qtii eft chinots, puent le meme role que les mflextans dans les aulres 
laagues, which he followed in 1842 by ExeHtces pratiques 
d*analyse, de syntaxe, et de lextgraphit chtnatse Meanwhile in 
1839 appointed joint keeper of the Biblioth^que 

royale, with the especial superintendence of the fhmese books, 
and shortly afterwards he was made administrator of the College 
de France 

The facility with whith he had learned Chinese, and the sue cess 
which hi9 proficiency commanded, naturally inclined less gifted 
scholars to resent the impatience witii which he regarded their 
mistakes, and at different tunes bitter controversies arose between 
Juhen and his fellow sinologues on the one subject which thev 
had m common In 1842 appeared from his busV pwi a tranS' 
lation Of the Tao U King, the cdebrated work in Which Lao-tsze 
attempted to explain his idea of the rfelation existing between 
the umverse and something which he called Tao, and on which 
the religum of Taoism is based^ From Taoism to Buddhism 
was a natural transition, ancK about this time Julien turned his 
attention to the Buddhist literature of China, and more especially 
to* the travels of Buddhist pilgrims to India. In order that he 
might better understand the references to Itrdian mstitutions^ 
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and the transcnf^ions in Chmese of Saasknt words and proper 
names, he began the study of Sanskrit, and in 1853 brou^t out 
hi$ Voyages du pUtrm Htouenrtsmg, which is regarded by some 
critics as his moat voiuabie ^vork Six years kter he published 
Les AmddnaSf conies. et apologues Indtms tnconnus fusqtt^d ce 
^ouTf suwts de poestes et de nouveUes ehtnoises For the benefit of 
future students he distlosed his system of deciphering Sanskrit 
words occurring in Chinese books in his Methods pour dhhtffter et 
iraftscrtre les noms sanscrtts qtn se rencontreni dans les hvres chtnots 
(i86i) This work, which contains much of interest and impor- 
tance, falls short of the value which its author was accustomed 
to attach to it It Iiad escaped bis observation that, since the 
translations of Sanskrit works mto Chinese weie undertaken m 
different parts of the empire, the same Sanskrit words were of 
necessity differently represented in Chinese t haracters m accor 
dance with the dialectical variations No hard and fast rule can 
thcrefoio possibly be laid down for the decipherment of Chinese 
transcriptions ot Sanskrit words, and the effect of this impossi- 
bility was felt though not recognized by Juhen, who in order to 
make good his rule was occasionally obliged to suppose that 
wrong charac‘terB had by mistake been introduced into the texts 
His Indian studies led to a controversy with Joseph Toussainl 
Reinaud, which was certainly not free from the gall of bitterness 
Among the many subjects to which he turned his attention were 
the native industries of China, and his work on the Htstotre et 
fabrication de la porcelatne chtnotse is likely to remain a standard 
work on the subject In another volume he also published 
an account of the Industries anctennes et modernes de V empire 
cktnots (1869), translated from native authoritie '3 In the inter- 
vals of more serious undertakings he translated the San tseu 
King {Le Lme des trots mots), Thsten tseu wen (Le Ltvre de mdle 
mots), Les D^x coustnes, NouveLLes chinotses, the Pmg chan bng 
yen (Les Deux jeunes filles lettries), and the Dialoght Cmest, /t- 
tch*ang k’eou^deou^koo IIis last work of importance was Syniaxe 
nouvelle de la langue chtnotse (1869), ir* which he gave the resud 
of his study of the language, and collected a va^^t airay of facts 
and of idiomatK expressions A more scientific arrangement 
and treatment of his subject would have added much to the value 
of this work, which, however, contains a mine of matenal w'hich 
amply repays exploration One great secret by which Juhen 
acquired fus grasp of Clanese was, as we have said, his methodical 
collection ot phrases and idiomatic expression'. W'henever in 
the couise of his reading he met with a new phrase or expiession, 
he entered it on a card whicii took its place in regular order 111 
a long senes of boxes At his death, which took place on the 
14th of hebruarv 1873, he left, it is said, 2*50,000 of such cards, 
about the fate of which, however, httle seems to be known In 
politics Juhen was impenabst and m 1863 he was made a com- 
mander of the legion of honour in recognition of the services he 
had rendered to literature during the Second Empire 

See notice and bibliography by Wallon, Mem de VAcad de^ 
Inscr (1884), XXXI 409-458 (R K D ) 

JULIUS, the name of three popes 

Julius I , pope from 337 to 352, was chosen as successor of 
Marcus after the Roman see had been vacant four months He 
IS chiefly known by the part which he took m the Anan con- 
troversy After the Eusebians had, at a synod held in Antioch, 
renewed their deposition of Athanasius they resolved to send 
delegates to Constans, emperor of the West, and also to Juhus, 
setting forth the grounds on which they had proceeded The 
latter, after ei^prcssing an opinion favourable to Athanasius, | 
adroitly invited both parties to lay the case before a synod to be 
presided over by hunself This proposal, however, the Eastern 
bishops declined to accept On his second banishment fiom 
Alexandria, Athanasius came to Rome, and was recogmzed as a 
regular bishop by the synod held in 340 It was through ilie 
influence of Juhus that, at a later date, the council of Sardica in 
Illyria was held, which was attended only by seventy -six Eastern 
bishops,’ who speedily withdrew to Philippopohs and deposed 
Julius, along with Athanasius and others The Western bishops 
who remained confirmed the previous decisions of the Roman 
synod; and by its 3rd, 4th and 5th decrees relating to the rights 
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of revision, the council of Sardica endeavoured to settle the 
porocedure of ecclesiastical appeals Julius on his death m Apnl 
352 was succeeded by Liberius (L D *) 

Julius II (Giuhano della Rovwe), pope from the ist of 
November 1503 to the 21st of Febiuary 1513, was born at Savona 
m 1443 He was at first intended for a commeriial career, but 
later was sent by his uncle, subsequently bixtos IV , to be edu- 
cated among the Eranuscans, although he does not appear to 
have joined that order He was loaded with favours during 
his uncle’s pontificate, being made bisliop of Carpentras, bishop 
of Bologna, bishop of Verrelh archbishop of Avignon, caidinal- 
priest of S Pietro in Vincoli and of Sti Dodici Ap<istoli, and car- 
dinal-bishop of Sabina, of brascati, and finally of Ostia and 
Velletri In 1480 he was made legate to France, mainly to settle 
the question of the Burgundian inheritance, and acquitted him- 
self with such ability during his two years’ stay that he acquired 
an influence m the college of cardinals which became paramount 
during the pontificate of Innocent VIII A rivalry, however, 
growing up between hmi and Koderigo Borgia, he took refuge 
at Ostia after the latter’s election as Alexander \T , and in 1494 
wefit to Frants, where he incited Charles VUI to undertake the 
conquest of Naples He accompanied tlie young king on his 
campaign, and sought to convoke a council to inquire into the 
conauct of the pope with a view to his deposition, but was 
defeated m this through Alexander’s machinations During the 
remainder of that pontificate Della Rovcrc remained in France, 
nominally m support of the pope, for whom he negotiated the 
treaty of 1498 with Louis XII , but m reality bitterly hostile 
to him On the death of Alexander (1S03) he returned to Italy 
and supported the election of Pius III , who was then suffering 
from an incurable malady, of which he died shortly afterwards 
Delia Rovere then won the support of Cesare Borgia and was 
unanimously elected pope Juhus II from the l>eginning 
repudiated the system of nepotism vvhidi had flourished unde** 
Sixtus TV , Innocent VIII and Alexandei VI , and set himself 
witii courage and determination to rcstiu-e, consolidate and 
extend the temporal possessions of the C hurch By dexi^crou^ 
diplomacy he first succeeded (1504) in rendering it impossible 
for Cesare Borgia to remain m ltal> He then pacified Rome 
and the surrounding country by reconi iling the powerful houses 
of Orsuii and Colonna and by winning the other nobles to his own 
cause In 1504 he arbitrated on the differences between France 
and Germany, and concluded an alliance with them in order to 
oust tne Venetians Irom Faciiza, Rimini and other towns which 
they occupied The alliance at first resulted only in compelling 
the surrender of a few ununportant fortresses in the Romagna , 
but Julius freed Perugia and Bologna m the brilliant campaign 
of 1506 In 1508 he concluded against Venire the famous 
league of Cambiay with the emperor Maximilian, Louis XII 
of France ana Ferdinand of Aragon, and m the follow ng year 
placed tne city of Venice under an interdict By the single 
I battle of Agnadello the Italian dominion of Venice was practi- 
I cally lost, but as the alhes were not satisfied with merely effect- 
t mg his purposes, the pope entered into a c ombination with the 
I Venetians against those who immediately before had been 
I engaged in his behalf He absolved the Venetians m the beginning 
of 1510, and shortly afterwards placed the ban on France At 
i a syncxl convened by Louis XII at lours m September, the 
Fiench bishops announced their withdrawal from the papal 
obedience and resolved, with Maximilian’s co-opcration, to seek 
the deposition of Juhus In November 1511 a council actually 
met at Pisa for this object, but its efforts were fruitless Juliu^* 
forthwith formed the Holy League with Ferdinand of Aragon and 
with Venice against France, in which both Henry VIII and the 
emperor ultimately joined 1 he Fi ench were driven out of Italy 
m 1512 and papal authority was once more securely established m 
the states immediately around Rome Juhus had already issued, 
on the i8th of July 15 ii, the summons for a general council to 
deal with France, with the reform of the Church, and with a war 
against the Turks This council, which is Icnowm as the Fifth 
Lateran, assembled on the 3rd of May 1512, condemned the 
celebrated pragmatic sanction of the French Church, and was 
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Still in session when Julius died In the midst of his combats, 
Julius never neglected his ecclesiastical duties His bull of the 
14th of January 1505 against simony in papal elections was 
re-enacted by the Lateran council (February 16, 1513) He 
condemned duelling by bull of the 24th of February 1509 He 
effected some reforms in the monastic orders, urged the conver- 
sion of the sectaries in Bohemia, and sent missionaries to America, 
India, Abyssinia and the Congo His government of the Papal 
States was excellent Julius is deserving of particular honour 
for his patronage of art and literature He did much to improve 
and beautify Rome, he laid the foundation-stone of St Peter’s 
(April 18, 1506), he founded the Vatican museum, and he was 
a friend and patron of Bramante, Raphael and Michelangelo 
While moderate in personal expenditure, Julius resorted to 
objectionable means of replenishing the papal treasury, which 
had been exhausted by Alexander VI , and of proMdmg funds 
for his numerous enterprises, simony and trafbc in indulgences 
were increasinglv prevalent Julius was undoubtedly in energy 


JULLIEN, LOUIS ANTOINE (1812-1860), musical conductor, 
was bom at Sisteron, Basses Alpes, France, on the 23rd of April 
1812, and studied at the Pans conservatoire His fondness 
for the lightest forms of music cost him his position in the school, 
and after conducting the band of the Jardm 1 urc he was com- 
pelled to leave Pans to escape his creditors, and came to London, 
where he formed a good orchestra and established promenade 
concerts Subsequently he travelled to Scotland, Ireland and 
Amenca with his orchestra For many years he was a familiar 
figure in the world of popular music in England, and his portly 
form with its gorgeous waistcoats occurs very often in the early 
volumes of Punch He brought out an opera, Ptetro tl Grande^ 
at Covent Garden (1852) on a scale of magnificence that ruinecl 
him, for the piece i\as a complete failure He was in America 
until 1854, when he returned to London for a short time ulti- 
mately he went back to Pans, where, in 1859, he was arrested 
for debt and put into prison He lost his reason soon afterwards, 
and died on the 14th of March i860 


and genius one of the greatest popes since Innocent III , and JULLUNDUR, or Jalandhar, a citv of British India, giving 
it IS a misfortune of the Church that his temporal policy its name to a district and a division m the Punjab The city 
eclipsed his spiritual office Though not despising the Machia- is 260 m by rail N W of Delhi Pop (1901), 67,735 the 

velhan arts of statecraft so universally practised in his day, he headquaiters of a brigade in the 3rd division of the northern 
was nevertheless by nature plain-spoken and sincere, and in I army There are an American Presbyterian mission, a govern- 
his last years grew violent and crabbed He died of a fever on | ment normal school, and high schools supported b> Hindu bodies 


the 2ist of February 151^, and was succeeded by Leo X The District of Juliundur occupies the lower part of the 


SecL V^itoT, History of the Popes, \o\ vi,trans,byF 1 Antrobus 
{i8g8),M CtQ\%h.tovi, History of the Papax^y,vo\ v (1901), F Gregoro 
vius, Rome in the Middle Ages, vol viii , trans by Mrs G W Hamilton 
(1900-1902), Heiele-Hergenrothti , Concilieneeschichte, vol vm , 2nd 
ed , J KlaLzko, Rome et la renaissance Jules II (1898), trans. into 
English by i Dennie (New York, IQ03) , M Brosch, Pap^t Julius II 
u die (rrundung dfs hnchenstaates {1878) , A J Dumtsnii, Histoire 
de Jules II (1879, J J 1 von D 611 vc[%qv, Beitrage zur polit , kirchl , 
u Culiur^Geschichte der seeks letzten Jahrhunderte, vol lu (1882), 
A Schulte, Die Rugger in Rom mit Studien zur Gesch 

des kirchlichen Ftnanzwe^ens getter Zeit (1904) (C H Ha) 

Julius 111 (Giovanni Maria del Monte), pope from 1550 to 
1555, was born on the lotb of September 1487 He vas cieated 
cardinal by Paul III in 1=136, filled several important legations, 
and was elected pope on the 7th ot February 1550, despite the 
opposition of Charles V , whose enmity he had incurred as presi- 
dent of the council of Trent Love of ease and desire for peace 


I tract known as the Juliundur Doab, between the rivers Sutlej 
and Beas, except that it is separated from the Beas by the state 
of Kapurthala Area, 1431 sq m Pop (1901), 917,587, 
, showing an increase of i % in the decade, the average density 
is 641 persons per square mile, being the highest in the province 
Cotton-weaving and sugar manufacture are the principal 
industries for export tracie, and silk goods and wheat are also 
I exported Ihe district is crossed by the mam line of the 
North-Western railway from Phillaur towards Amritsar 
I The Juliundur Doab in early times formed the Hindu kingdom 
of Katoch, ruled by a family of Rajputs whose descendants still 
I exist in the petty princes of the Kangra hills Under Mahom- 
medan nile the Doab was generally attached to the province 
of Lahore, in which it is included as a ctrear or governorship in 
the great revenue survey of Akbar Its governors seem to have 
t held an autonomous position, subject to the payment of a fixed 


moved him, however, to adopt a conciliatory attitude, and to 
> leld to the emperor’s desire tor the reassembling of the council 
(September 1551), suspended since 1549 But deeming Charles’s 
further demands inconvenient, he soon found occasion in the 
renewal of hostilities to suspend the council once more (April 
1552) As an adherent of the emperor he suffered in consequence 
of impierial reverses, and was forced to confirm Parma to Ottavio 
Farnese, the ally of France (1552) Weary of politics, and 
obeying a natural inclination to pleasure, Julius then virtually 
abdicated the management of affairs, and gave himself up to 
enjoyment, amusing himself with the adornment of his villa, near 
the Porta del Popolo, and often so far forgetting the proprieties 
of his office as to participate in entertainments ot a questionable 
character His nepotism was of a less ambitious order than that 
of Paul III , but he provided for his family out of the offices and 


tribute into the imperial treasury The Sikh revival extended 
to Juliundur at an early period, and a number of petty chieftains 
made themselves independent throughout the Doab In 1766 
the town of Juliundur fell into the hands of the Sikh confederacy 
of Faiz-ulla-puna, then presided ove'* by Khushal Singh His 
son and successor built a masonry fort in the town, while several 
other leaders similarly fortified themselves in the suburbs 
Meanwhile, Ranjit Singh was consolidating his power in the 
south, and in 1811 he annexed the Faiz-ulla-puria dominions 
Thenceforth Juliundur became the capital of the Lahore posses- 
sions in the Doab until the British annexation at the close of 
the first Sikh war (1846) 

The Division of Jullundur comprises the five districts of 
j Kangra, Hoshiarpur, Jullundur, Ludhiana and Ferozepore, all 
, lying along the river Sutlej Area, 19,410 sq m Pop (1901), 


revenues of the Church, and advanced unworthy favourites to | 4,306,662 


the cardinalate What progiess reform made during h^s pontifi- , See Jullundur District Gazetteer (Lahore, 1908) 


cate was due to its acquired momentum, rather than to the zeal 
of the pope Yet under Julius steps were taken to abolish 
plurality of benefices and to restore monastic discipline, the 
Collegium Germanic um, for the conversion of Germans, was 
established in Rome, 1552, and England was absolved by the 
cardinal-legate Pole, and received again into the Roman com- 
munion (1554) Julius died on the 23rd of March 1555, and was 
succeeded by Marcellus II 

See Panvimo, continuator of Platina, De Vitis Pontiff Rom , 
Ciacomus, Vitae et res gestae summorum Pontiff Rom (Rome, 1601- 
1602) (both contemporaries of Julius III), Ranke, Popes (Eng 
trans , Austin), 1 276 seq , v Reumont, Gesch der Stadt Rom , 
m 2, 503 seq , Brosch, Gesch des Kirchenstaates (1880). 1 189 seq , 
and extended bibliography in Herzog-Hauck, Realencyklopddie, $ v 
** Juhus iir* (T F C ) 


JULY, the seventh month in the Christian calendar, consisting 
of thirty-one davs It was originally the fifth month of the year, 
and as such was called by the Romans Qutntihs The later 
name of Julius was given in honour of Julius Caesar (who was 
born in the month), it came into use in the vear of his death 
The Anglo-Saxons called July Hegmonath, “ hay-month,” or 
Maed-mSnath, ** mead-month,” the meadows being then in 
bloom Another name was after a It^ay “ the latter mild month,” 
m contradistinction to June which was named “ the former 
mild month ” Chief dates of the month 3rd July, Dog Days 
begin, 15th July, St SwithiiT) 25th July, St James 
JUMALA, the supreme god of the ancient Finns and Lapps, 
Among some tribes he is called Num or Jilibeambaertje, as 
protector of the flocks Jumala indicates rather godhead than 
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a divine being In the runes Ukko, the grandfather, the sender 
of the thunder, takes the place of Jumala 

JUMI£)G£S, a village of north-western France, in the depart- 
ment of Seine-Inf^neure, 17 m W of Rouen by road, on a 
peninsula formed by a bend of the Seine Pop (1906), 244 
Jumi^ges IS famous for the imposing ruins of its abbey, one of 
the great establishments of the Benedictine order The principal 
remains are those of the abbey -church, built from 1040 to 1067, 
these comprise the facade with two towers, the wklls of the nave, 
a wall and sustaining arch of the great central tower and debris 
of the choir (restored in the 13th centurv) Among the minor 
relics, preserved in a small museum in a building of the 14th 
century, are the stone which once covered the grave of Agnes 
Sorel, and two recumbent figures of the 13th century, commonly 
known as the Enerves, and representing, according to one legend, 
two sons of Clovis II , who, as a punishment for revolt against 
their father, had the tendons of their arms and legs cut, and were 
set adrift in a boat on the Seme Another tradition states that 
the statues represent Thassilo, duke of Bavaria, and Theodo 
his son, relegated to Jumi^ges by Chailemagne The church 
of St Pierre, which adjoins the south side of the abbey-church, 
was built in the 14th century as a continuation of a previous 
church of the time of Charlemagne, of which a fragment still 
survives Among the other ruins, those of the chapter-house 
(13th century) and refectory (12th and 15th centuries) also 
survive 

The abbey of Jumi^ges was founded about the middle of the 
7th century by St Philibert, whose name is still to be read on 
gold and silver coins obtained from the site The abbey was 
destroyed by the Normans, but was rebuilt in 928 by William 
Longsword, duke of Normandy, and continued to exist till 1790 
Charles VII often resided there with Agnes Sorel, who had a 
manor at Mesnil-sous-jumi^ges in the neighbourhood, and died 
in the monastery in 1450 

JUMILLA, a town of eastern Spam, m the province of Murcia, 
40 m N by W of Murcia by road, on the right bank of the 
Arrovo del Jua, a left-bank tributary of the Segura Pop 
(1900), 16,446 Jumilla occupies part of a narrow valley, 
enclosed by mountains An ancient (itadel, several churches, 
a Franciscan convent, and a hospital aie the priiK ipal buildings 
The church of Santiago is noteworthy for its fine paintings and 
frescoes, some of which have been attributed, though on doubtful 
authority, to Peter Paul Rubens and other illustrious artists 
I he local trade is ihieflv in coarse cloth, esparto fabrics, wine 
and farm produce 

JUMNA, or Jamuna, a river of northcin India Rising in 
the Himalayas m Tehri state, about 5 m N of the Jamnotri 
hot springs, m 31'’ s' N and 78 30' E , the stream first flows 
S for 7 m , then S W for 32 m , and afterw'ards due S for 26 m , 
receiving several small tributaries m its course It afterwards 
turns sharply to the W for 14 m , when it is joined by the large 
river Tons from the north I he Jumna here emerges from the 
Himalayas into the valley of the Dun, and flows in a S W 
direction for 22 m, dividing the Kiarda Dun on the W from the 
Dehra Dun on the E It then, at the 95th mile of its course, 
forces Its way through the Siwalik hills and debouches upon the 
plains of India at Fyzabad m Saharanpur district By this 
time a large river, it gives off, near Fvzabad, the eastern and 
western Jumna canals From Fyzabad the river flows for 
65 m m a S S W direction, receiving the Maskarra stream from 
the east Near Bidhauli, in Muzaffarnagar thstnet, it tuins 
due S for 80 m to Delhi city, thence S E foi 27 m to near 
Dankaur, receiving the waters of the Hmdan river on the east 
From Dankaur it resumes its southerlv course for 100 m to 
Mahaban near Muttra, where it turns E for nearly 200 m , 
passing the towns of Agra, Ferozabad and Etawah, receiving 
on its left bank the Karwan-nadi, and on its right the Banganga 
(Utanghan) From Fitawah it flows 140 m S E to Hamirpur, 
being joined by the Sengar on its north bank, and on the south 
by the great river Chambal from the west, and by the Sind 
From Hamirpur, the Jumna flows nearly due E , until it enters 
Allahabad district and passes Allahabad city, below which it 


falls into the Ganges in 25" 25' N and 81' 55' E In this last 
part of Its course it receives the waters of the Betwa and the Ken 
Where the Jumna and the Ganges unite is the prayag, or place 
of pilgrimage, where devout Hindus resort in thousands to wash 
and be sanctified 

The Jumna, after issuing from the hills, has a longer course 
through the United Provinces than the Ganges, but is nut so 
large nor so important a river, and above Agra in the hot season 
it dwindles to a small stream This is no doubt partly caused 
by the eastern and western Jumna canals, of whuh the former, 
constructed in 1823-1830, irrigates 300,000 acres in the districts 
of Saharanpur, Muzaffarnagar and Meerut, in the United 
Provinces, while the latter, consisting of the reopt ned thannels 
of two canals dating from about 1^50 and 1628 respectively, 
extends through the districts of Umballa, Karnal, Hissar, 
Rohtak and Delhi, and the native states of Patiala and Jind 
in the Punjab, irrigating 600,000 acres The headworks of the 
two canals are situated near the point where the river issues 
from the Siwahks 

The traffic on the Jumna is not very considerable , in its upper 
portion timber, and in the lower stone, grain and lotlon aie 
the chief articles of commerce, carried in the clumsy barges 
which navigate its stream Its waters are clear and blue, while 
those of the Ganges are yellow and muddy, the differenie 
between the streams can be discerned for some distance below 
the point at which the> unite Its banks are high and rugged 
often attaining the proportums of diffs, and the ravines whuh 
run into it are deeper and larger than those of the Ganges It 
traverses the cxticme edge of the alluvial plain of Hindustan, 
and in the latter part of its course it almost toue lies the Bundeb 
khand offshoots of the Vindhya range of mountains Its passage 
IS therefore more tortuous, and the scenery along its banks more 
varied and pleasing, than is the case with the Ganges 

The Jumna at its source near Jamnotri is 10,849 ft above the 
sea-level, at Kotnur, 16 m lower, it is only 5036 ft , so that 
between these two places, it falls at the rate of 314 ft in a 
mile At Its junction with the Tons it is 1686 ft above the 
sea, at its junction with the Asan, 1470 ft , and at the point 
where it issues from the Siwahk hills into the plains, 1276 ft 
The catchment area of the river is 118,000 sq m , its flood 
discharge at Allahabad is estimated at 1,3^3,000 cub ft per 
second The Jumna is crossed by lailway bridges at Delhi, 
Muttra, Agia and Allahabad, while bridges of boats are stationed 
at many places 

JUMPING,^ a branch of athletics which has been cultivated 
from the earliest times (see Athietic Sports) Leaping com- 
petitions formed a part of the pentathlon, or ()uintuple games, 
of the Olympian festivals and Gitek chronicles record that the 
athlete Phayllus jumped a distance of 53 Olympian or more 
thvn 30 English, feet Such a leap could not have been made 
without weights carried in the hands and thrown backwards at 
the moment of springing These were in fac t emploved by Greek 
jumpers and were called haltered Ihey were masses of stone 
or metal, nearly semicircular, accoiding to Pausanias, and the 
fingers grasped them like the handles of a shield Halteres 
were also used for gencr il exen ise, like modern dumb-bells 1 he 
Olympian jumping tcjok place to the musie of lutes 

Jumping has always been popular with British athletes, and 
tradition has handed down the record of certain leaps that border 
on the incredible Two forms of jumping are me luded in modern 
athletic contests, the running long jump and the running high 
jump, but the same jumps, made from a standing position, arc 
also common forms of competition, as well as the hop step and 
jump, two hops and jump, two jumps, three jumps, five jumps 
and ten jumps, either with a run or from a standing position 
These events are again divided into two categories by the use 
of weights, which are not allowed in championship contests 

* The verb " to jump " only dates from the beginning of the i6th 
century The New English Dictionary takes it to be of onomatopoeic 
origin and does not consider a connexion with Dan gumpc, Teel 
goppa, &c , possible The earlier English word \s " leap " (f) E 
hUapan, to run, jump cf Ger laufen) 

^ ^ XV i8c7 
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In the running long jump anything over i8 ft was once 
con'^idered good, while Peter 0 ’( onnor’^i world’s record (1901) 
IS 24 ft Ilf m The jump is made, after a short fast run on a 
cinder path, from 1 joist sunk into the ground flush with the 
path, the jumper landing in a pit filled with loose earth, its 
level a few me hes below that of the path The joist, called the 
“ take-off,” IS painted white, and all jumps are measured from 
Its edge to the nearest mark made by any part of the jumper’s 
person m landing 

In the standing long jump, ^^ell spiked shoes should be worn, 
for It IS in reality nothing but a push against the ground, and a 
perfect purchase is of the greatest importance Weights held 
in the hands of course greatly aid the jumper Without weights 
J Darby (professional) jumped 12 ft if in and R C Fwry 
(American amateur) ii ft 4 5 in With weights J Darby covered 

14 ft 9 in at Liverpool in 1890, while the amateur record is 
12 ft 9i in , made by J Chandlei and G L Htllwig (USA) 
The standing two, three, five and ten jumps are merely repetitions 
of the single jump, care being taken to land with the proper 
balance to begin the next leap The record for two jumps 
without weights is 22 ft m , mad( bv II M Johnson (U S A ), 
for three jumps without weights, R C Ewry, 35 ft 7} in , with 
weights J Darby, 41 ft 7 in 

The hop step and jump is popular in Ireland and often included 
in the programmes of minor meetings, and so is the two hops 
and a jump fhe record for the first, made by W McManus, 

15 49 ft 2i in with a run and without weights, for the latter, 
also with a run and without weights, 49 ft i in , made by J B 
Conolly 

In the running high jump also the standard has improved 
In 1864 a jump of 5 ft 6 m was considered excellent The 
^otch professional Donald Dmnie, on hearing that M J Brooks 
of Oxford had jumped 6 ft 2J in in 1876, wrote to the news- 
papers to show that upon a prion grounds such an achievement 
was impossible Since then many jumpers who can clear over 
6 ft have appealed In 1895 M ? Sweeney of New York accom- 
plished a jump of 6 ft 58 in Ireland has produced many first- 
class high jumpers, nearly all tall men, P I^ahy winning the 
British amateur record in Dublin in 1898 with a jump of 6 ft 
4I in The American A Bird Page, however, although only 
<5 ft 6| m m height, jumped 6 ft 4 in High jumping is done 
over a light staff or lath resting upon pins fixed in two uprights 
upon which a scale is marked The “ take-off,” or ground 
immediately m front of the uprights from which the spring is 
made, is usually grass in Great Britain and cinders in America 
Some jumpers run straight at the bar and clear it with body 
facing forward, the knees being drawn up almost to the chin as 
the body clears the bar, others run and spring sideways, the feet 
being thrown upwards and over the bar first, to act as a kind 
of lever m getting the body over There should be a shallow 
pit of loose earth or a mattress to break the fall 

The standing high jump is rarely seen m regular athletic 
meetings The jumper stands sideways to the bar with his arms 
extended upwards He then swings his arms down slowly, 
bending his knees at the same time, and, giving his arms a 
violent upward swing, springs from the ground As the body 
rises the arms are brought down, one leg is thrown over the bar, 
and the other pulled, almost jerked, after it The record for 
the standing high jump without weights is 6 ft , b\ J Darby m 
1892 

By the use of a spnng-board many extraordinary jumps have 
been made, but this kind of leaping is done only by circus 
gymnasts and is not recognized by athletic authorities 

For pole-jumping see Poi f-vaulting 

See Encyclopaedia of ^port^ M W Ford, " Running High Jump,’* 
Ouitngy vol xviit., “Running Broad Jump, Outing, vol xix . 

Standing Jumping," Outing, vol xix , Miscellaneous Jumping,' 
Outing, vol XX Also Sporting and Athletic Register (annual) 

JUMPING-HARE, the English equivalent of springhaas^ the 
Boer name of a large leaping south and east African rodent 
mammal, Pedetes caffer, typifying a family by itself, the 
Pedettdae Originally classed with the jerboas, to which 


It has no affinity, this remarkable rodent approximates m the 
structure of its skull to the porcupine-group, near which it is 
placed by some naturalists, although others consider that its 
true position is with the African scaly-tailed fly mg squirrels 
(Anomalurtdae) The colour of the creature is bright rufous 
fawn, the eyes are large , and the bristles round the muzzle very 
long, the former having a fringe of long hairs The front limbs 
are short, and the hind ones very long, and although the fore-feet 
have five toes, those of the hmd-feet are reduced to four 1 he 
bones of the lower part of the hind leg (tibia and fibula) are 
united for a great part of their length There are four pairs of 
cheek-teeth m each jaw, which do not develop roots The jump- 
ing-harc is found m open or mountainous districts, and has habits 
very like a jerboa It is nocturnal, and dwells in composite 
burrows excavated and tenanted by several families When 
feeding it progresses on all four legs, but if frightened takes 
gigantic leaps cm the hind-pair alone, the length of such leaps 
frequently reaches twenty feet, or even more The young are 
generally three or four in number, and are born m the summer 
A second smaller species has been named (See Rodentia ) 

JUMPING-MOUSE, the name of a North American mouse- 
like rodent, Aapus hudsonius, belonging to the family Jacu- 
hdae {Dipodtdae), and the other members of the same genus 
Although mouse-like in general appearance, these rodents are 
distinguished by their elongated lund limbs, and, typicaUy, 
by the presence of four pairs of cheek-teeth in cac h jaw There 
are five toes to all the feet, but the first in the fore-feet is 
rudimentary, and furnished with a flat nail The cheeks are 
provided with pouches Jumping-mice were long supposed to 
be confined to North America, but a species is now known from 
N W China It is noteworthy that whereas E Coues in 1877 
recognized but a single representative of this genus, ranging over 
a large area in North America, A Preble distinguishes no fewer 
than twenty North American species and sub-species, in addition 
to the one from Szechuen Among these, it may be noted that 
/ tmtgms differs from the tynical / hudsomus by the loss of 
the prcmolar, and has accordingly been referred to a sub-genus 
apart Moreover, the Szechuen jumping-mouse differs from 
the typical Zapus by the closer enamel-folds of the molars, the 
shorter ears, and the white tail-tip, and is therefore made the 
type of another sub-genus In America these rodents inhabit 
forest, pasture, cultivated fields or swamps, but are nowhere 
numerous When disturbed, they start off with enormous 
bounds of eight or ten feet m length, which soon dimmish to 
three or four, and in leaping the feet scarcely seem to touch the 
ground The nest is placed in c lefts of rocks, among timber or 
in hollow trees, and there are generally three litters in a season 
(See Rodentia ) 

JUMPING-SHREW, a popular name for any of the terrestrial 
insectivora of the African family Macrosceltdtdaey of which there 
are a number of species ranging over the African continent, 
representing the tree-shrews of Asia They are small long- 
snouted gerbil-like animals, mainly nocturnal, feeding on insects, 
and characterized by the great length of the metatarsal bones 
which have been modified in accordance with their leaping mode 
of progresMon In some (constituting the genus Rhynchocyon) 
the muzzle is so much prolonged as to re emble a proboscis, 
whence the name elephant -shrews is sometimes applied to the 
members of the family 

JUNAGARH,or Junagadh, a native state of India, within the 
Gujarat division of Bombay, extending inland from the southern 
coast of the peninsula of Kathiawar Area, 3284 sq m , pop 
(1901), 395,428 showing a decrease of 19% in the decade, 
owing to famine, estimated gross revenue, £174,000, tribute to 
the British government and the gaekwar of Baroda, £4200, 
a considerable sum is also received as tribute from minor states 
in Kathiawar The state is traversed by a railway from Rajkot, 
to the seaport of Verawal It includes the sacred mountain of 
Gimar and the ruined tempte of Somnath, and also the forest 
of Gir, the only place in India where the lion survives J unagarh 
ranks as a first-class state among' the many chiefships of Kathia- 
war, and its ruler first entered into engagements with the British 
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m 1807 Nawab Sir Rasul Khanji, K C S I , was born in 1858 
and succeeded his brother in 1892 
The modem town of Junagarh (34,251), 60 m by rail S of 
Rajkot, IS handsomely built and laid out In November 1897 
the foundation-stones of a hospital, library and museum were 
laid, and an arts college has recently been opened 
jtfNCACEAE (rush family), in botany, a natural order of 
flowering plants belonging to the series Lihiflorae of the class 
Monocotyledons, containing about two hundred species in 
seven genera, widely distributed in temperate and cold regions 
It is well represented in Britain by the two genera which com- 
prise nearly the whole order— JuncuSj rush, and Luzula, wood- 
rush They are generallv perennial herbs with a creeping under- 
ground stem and erect, unbranched, aerial stems, bearing slender 



Juni^us e/Jusus, comipon rush 


1 Plant k nat size 4 1 lower, enlarged 

2 Inflorescence, nat 5 I ruit, enlarged 

3 L,nd of blanch of inflortsctnce, 6 Seed, nat size 

slightly enlarged 7 Seed, much enlarged 

leaves which are grass-Iike or cylmdrual or reduced to mem- 
branous sheaths The small inconspicuous flowers are generally 
more or less crowded in terminal or lateral clusters, the form of 
the inflorescence varying widely according to the manner of 
branching and the length of the pedicels The flowers are 
hermaphrodite and regular, with the same number and arrange 
ment of parts as in the order Liliaceae, from which they differ in 
the inconspicuous membranous character of the perianth, the 
absence of honey or smell, and the brushlike stigmas with long 
papillae-adaptations to wmd-pollmaiion as contrasted with the 
methods of pollination by insect agency, which characterize 
the Liliaceae Juncaceae are, in fact, a less elaborated group 
of the same senes as Libaceae, but adapted to a simpler and 
more uniform environment than that larger and much more 
highly developed family 

JUNCTION ClTYf a city and the county-seat of Geary county, 
Kansas, U S A*, between Smoky Hill and Repubhean rivers, 
about 3Jm above their confluence to form the Kansas, and 72 m 
by tail iW of Topeka Pop (1900), 4695, of whom 545 were 


555 

I foreign-boin and 202 w'ere negroes, (1905, state census), 5494 
Junction City is served by the Union Pacific and the Missouri, 
Kansas & lexas railways It is the commercial centre of a 
region m whose fertile valleys great quantities of wheat, Indian 
corn, oats and hay are grown and live stock is raised, and 
whose uplands contain extenMve beds of limestone, which is 
quarried for building purposes Excellent water-power is 
available and is partly utilized by flour mills The munici- 
pality owns and operates the waterworks At the confluence of 
Smoky Hill and Republican rivers and connected with the city 
by an electric railway is bort Riley, a U S militar> post, w'hich 
was established in 1853 as Camp Centre but was renamed m the 
same year in honour of General Bennett Riley (i 787-185 3), m 
1887 the mounted service school of the U S army was esUblished 
nere Northward from the post is a rugged country over which 
extends a military reservation of about 19,000 acres Adjoining 
the reservation and about 5 m N E of Junction City is the site 
of the short-lived settlement of Pawnee, where from the 2nd 
to the 6th of July 1855 the first Kansas legislature met, m a build- 
ing the rums of which still remain, the establishment of Pawnee 
(in December 1854) was a speculative pro-slavery enterprise 
conducted by the commandant of Port Riley, other army officers 
ind certain territorial officials, and when a government survey 
showed that the site lay within the Fort Riley reservation, the 
settler^ were ordered (August 1855) to leave, and the com- 
mandant of Poit Riley was dismissed from the army, one of the 
c barges brought against Governor A H Reeder was that he had 
avoured the enterprise Junction City was founded in 1857 
ind was chartered as a city in 1859 

JUNE, the sixth month in the Christian calendar, consisting 
of thirty days Ovid (Fasti, vi 25) makes Juno assert that the 
name was expressly given in her honour Flscw'here {tai^li, 
VI 87) he gives the derivation a pintoabus, as May had been 
derived from majores, which may be explamcd as in allusion 
< ither to the two months being dedicated respectively to youth 
xnd age m general, or to the seniors and juniors of the government 
of Rome, the senate and the comttta curiata in particular Others 
connect the term with the gentile name Junius, or with the 
consulate of Junius Brutus Probably, however, it originally 
denoted the month in which crops grow to ripeness In the old 
Latin calendar June was the fouith month, and in the so-called 
year of Romulua it is said to have had thirty da>b, but at the 
lime of the Julian reform of the calendar its dtys were only 
iwenty-nine lo lhet>e Caesar added the thirtieth The 
Vnglo-Saxons called June “ the dry month,” ” midsummer 
month,’ and, in contradistinction to July, ” the earlier inild 
month ” I he summer solstice occurs in June Principal 
festival days in this month iith June, St Barnabas, 24th 
June, Midsummer Day (Nativity of St John the Baptist), 29th 
June, St Peter 

JUNEAU, formerly Harrisburc^, a mining and trading 
town picturescjuely situated at the mouth of Gold Creek on the 
continental shore of Gastineau channel, south-east Maska, and 
the capital of Alaska Pop (1900), 1864, including 450 
Indians It lias a United States custom-house and court- 
house 1 he city has fishing, manufacturing and t rading interests, 
but Its prosperity is chiefly due to the gold mines in the adjacent 
Silver Bow basin, the source of Gold Creek, and the site of the 
great Perseverance mine, and to those on the Treadwell lode on 
Douglas Island, 2 m from Juneau Placer gold w^as found at 
the mouth of the creek m 1879, and the city was settled in 1880 
by two prospectors named Joseph Juneau and Richard Hams 
The district was called Juneau and the camp Harrisburg by the 
first settlers, exploring naval officers named the camp Rockwell, 
in honour of Commander Charles Henry Rockwell, U S N 
(b 1840) A town meeting then adopted the name of 
Juneau Ihe town was incorporated in 1900 In October 
1906 the seat of government of Alaska was remo\ ed from Sitka 
to Juneau 

JUNG, JOHANN HEINRICH (1740-1817), best known by his 
assumed name of Heinrich Stilling, German author, was 
born in the village of Grund near HUchenbach m Westphalia on 
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the 1 2th of September 1740 His father, Wilhelm Jung, school- 
master and tailor, was the son of Eberhard Jung, charcoal- 
burner, and his mother v^as Dortchen Moritz, daughter of a poor 
clergyman Jung became, by his father’s desire, schoolmaster 
and tailor, but found both pursuits equally wearisome After 
various teaching appointments he went in 1768 with “ half a 
French dollar ” to study medicine at the university of Strassburg 
There he met Goethe, who introduced him to Herder The 
acquaintance with Goethe ripened into friendship, and it was 
by his influence that Jung’s first and best work, Hetnnch 
Stillings Jugend, was wntten In 1772 he settled at Elberfeld 
as physician and oculist, and soon became celebrated for 
operations in cases of cataract Surgery, however, was not 
much more to his taste than tailoring or teaching, and m 1778 
he Has glad to accept the appointment of lec turer on “ agriculture, 
technology, commerce anci the veterinary art ” in the newly 
established Kameralschulc at Kaiserslautern, a post whi<?h he 
continued to hold when the sc hool was absorbed in the university 
of Heidelberg In 1787 he was appointed professor of economi- 
cal, financial and statistical science in the university of Marburg 
In 1803 he resigned his professorship and returned to Heidelberg, 
where he remained until 1806, when he received a pension 
from the grand-duke Charles Frederick of Baden, and 
removed to Karlsruhe, where he remained until his death 
on the 2nd of April 1817 He nas married three times, and 
left a numerous family Of his works his autobiography 
Heinrich Stillings Leben, from which he came to be known as 
Stilling, IS the only one now of an> interest, and is the chief 
authority for his life His early novels reflect the piety of his 
early surroundings 

A complete edition of hib numerous norks, m 14 \ols 8\o, was 
ublishecl at Stuttgart m 1835-1838 There are English translations 
y Sam Jackson of the Leben (1835) and of the Theorte der Getster 
kunde (London, 1834, and New York, 1851), and of Ihcobald, or the 
Janatic^ a religious romance, by the Rev Sam bchaeliei (1846) 
Sec biographies by F W Bodemann (1808), J \ Lwald (1817), 
Peterson (1890) 

JUNG BAHADUR, SIR, Maharaja (1816-1877), prime 
minister of Nepal, was a grand-nephew of Bhim sena Ihapa 
(Bhim sen Thappa), the famous military minister of Nepal, 
who from 1804 to 1839 was de facto ruler of the state under the 
rani Tripuri and her successor Bhimsena’s supremacy was 
threatened by the Kala Pandr) , and many of his relations, 
including Jung Bahadur, went into exile in 1838, thus escaping 
the cruel fate which overtook Bhimsena in the following year 
The Pandry leaders, who then reverted to powci , were in turn 
assassinated in 1843, and Matabar Singh, uncle of Jung Bahadur, 
was created prime minister He appointed his nephew general 
and chief judge, but shortly afterwards he was himself put to 
death Fateh Jung thereon formed a ministry, of which Jung 
Bahadur was made military member In the following year, 
1846, a quarrel was fomented, in which Fateh Jung and thirty- 
two other chiefs were as assinated, and the ram appointed Jung 
Bahadur sole minister The rani quicklv changed her mind, 
and planned the death of her new minister, who at once appealed 
to the maharaja But the plot failed The raja and the ram 
wisely sought safety in India, and Jung Bahadur firmly estab- 
lished his own position by the removal of all dangerous rivals 
He succeeded so well that in January 1850 he was able to leave 
for a visit to England, from which he did not return to Nepal 
until the 6th of February 1851 On his return, and frequently 
on subsequent dates, he frustrated conspiracies for his assassima- 
tion The reform of the penal code, and a desultory war with 
Tibet, occupied his attention until news of the Indian Mutiny 
reached Nepal Jung Bahadur resisted all overtures from the 
rebels, and sent a column to Gorakpur in July 1857 In Decem- 
ber he furnished a force of 8000 Gurkhas, which reached Lui know 
on the nth of March 1858, and took part in the siege The 
moral support of the Nepalese was more valuable even than the 
military services rendered by them Jung Bahadur was made 
a G C B , and a tract of country annexed in 1815 restored 
to Nepal Various frontier disputes were settled, and in 1875 


Sir Jung Bahadur was on his way to England when he had a 
fall from his horse in Bombay and returned home He received 
a visit from the Prince of Wales in 1876 On the 25th of 
February 1877 he died, having reached the age of sixty -one 
Three of his widows immolated themselves on his funeral 
pyre (W L-W) 

JUNO-BUNZLAU (Czech, Mladd Boleslav)^ a town of Bohemia, 
44 m N N E of Prague by rail Pop (1900), 13,479, mostly 
Czech The town contains several old buildings of historical 
interest, notably the castle, built towards the end of the loth 
century, and now used as barracks There are several old 
churches In that of St Maria the celebrated bishop of the 
Bohemian brethren, Johann August, was buried in 1595, but 
his tomb was destroyed in 1621 The church of St Bonaventura 
with the convent, originally belonging to the friars minor and 
later to the Bohemian brethren, is now a Pianstic college The 
church of St Wenccslaus, once a convent of the brotherhood, is 
now used for military stores Jung-Bunzlau was built in 995, 
under Boleslaus II , as the seat of a gaugraf or royal count 
Early m the 13th century it was given the privileges of a town 
and pledged to the lords of Michalovic In the Hussite wars 
Jung-Bunzlau adhered to the Tabontes and became later the 
metropolis of the Bohemian Brethren In 1595 Bohuslav of 
Lobkovic sold his rights as over-lord to the town, which was 
made a royal ( ity by Rudolf II During the Thirty Years’ Wai 
it was twice burned, in 1631 by the imperialists, and in 1640 
by the Swedes 

JUNGFRAU, a well-known Swiss mountain (13,669 ft ), 
admirably seen from Interlaken It rises on the frontier 
between the cantons of Bern and of the Valais, and i§ reckoned 
among the peaks of the Bemese Oberland, two of whuh (the 
Finstcraarhorn, 14,026 ft, and the Aletschhorn, 13,721 ft) 
surpass it in height It was first ascended m 1811 by the 
brothers Meyer, and again in 1812 by Gottlieb Meyer (son of 
J R Meyer), m both cases by the eastern or Valais side, the 
foot of whidi (the final ascent being made by the 1811-1812 
route) was reached in 1828 over the Monihjoch by six peasants 
from Grindel\/ald In 1841 Principal J D Forbes, with 
Agassiz, Desor and Du Chatelier, made the fourth asient by 
the 1812 route It was not till 1865 that Sir George Young 
and the Rev H B George succeeded in making the first ascent 
from the west or Interlaken side This is a far more diflicult 
route than that from the cast, the latter being now frequently 
taken in the course of the summer (W A B c ) 

JUNGLE (Sans ^angala), an Anglo-Indian term for a forest, 
a thicket, a tangled wilderness The Hindustani word means 
strictly waste, uncultivated ground, then such ground co\crcd 
with trees or long grass, and thence again the Anglo-Indian 
application is to forest or other wild giowth, rather than to the 
fa( t that it IS not cultivated 

JUNIN, an interior department of central Peru, bounded N 
by Huanuco, E by Loreto and Cuzco, S by Huancavehca, and 
W by Lima and Ancachs Pop (1906 estimate), 305,700 It 
lies wholly within the Andean zone and has an area of 23,353 
sq m It IS rich in minerals, including silver, copper, mercury, 
bismuth, molybdenum, lead and coal The Huallaga and Man- 
taro rivers have their sources in this department, the latter in 
Lake Junin, or Chanchaycocha, 13,230 ft above sea-level The 
capital of Junin is Cerro de Pasco, and its two principal towns 
are Jauja and Tarma (pop , 1906, about 12,000 and 5000 
respectively) 

JUNIPER The junipers, of which there are twenty-five or 
more species, are evergreen bushy shrubs or low columnar trees, 
with a more or less aromatic odour, inhabiting the whole of the 
cold and temperate northern hemisphere, but attaining their 
maximum development in the Mediterranean region, the North 
Atlantic islands, and the eastern United States The leaves are 
usually articulated at the base, spreading, sharp-pointed and 
needle-hke in form, destitute of oil-glands, and arranged in 
alternating whorls of three, but in some the leaves are minute 
and scale-like, closely adhering to the branches, the apex only 
being free, and furnished with an oil-gland on the back 
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Sometimes the same plant produces both kinds of leaves on differ- 
ent branches, or the young plants produce acicular leaves, while 
those of the older plants are squamiform The male and female 
flowers are usually produced on separate plants The male 
flowers are developed at the ends of short lateral branches, are 
rounded or oblong in form, and consist of several antheriferous 
scales in two or three rows, each scale bearing three or six almost 
spherical pollen-sacs on its under side The female flower is a 
small bud-like cone situated at the apex of a small branch, and 
consists of two or three whorls of two or three scales The scales 
of the upper or middle series each bear one or two erect ovules 
The mature cone is fleshy, with the succulent scales fused 
together and forming the fruit-like structure known to the 
older botanists as the galbulus, or berry of the juniper The 
berries are red or purple m colour, varying m size from that of 
a pea to a nut They thus differ considerably from the cones 
of other members of the order Coniferae, of Gytnnosperms 
(y V ), to which the junipers belong The seeds are usually 
three in number, sometimes fewer (i), rarely more (8), and 
have the surface near the middle or base marked with 
large glands containing oil The genus occurs in a fossil 
state, jfour species having been described from rocks of 
Tertiary age 

The genus is divided into three sections, Sabtna, Oxycedrus 
and Caryocedrus Juniperus Sabtna is the savin, abundant on 
the mountains of central Europe, an irregularly spreading much- 
branched shrub with scale-like glandular leaves, and emitting 
a disagreeable odour when bruised The plant is poisonous, 
acting as ^ powerful local and general stimulant, diaphoretu, 
emmenagogue and anthelmintic, it was formerly employed both 
intemallv and externally The oil of savin is now occasionally 
used criminally as an abortifacient J bermudtana^ a tree about 
40 or 50 ft in height, yields a fragrant red wood, which was 
used for the manufac ture of “ cedar ” pencils The tree is now 
very scarce in Bermuda, and the red cedar,” / vtrgtniana, of 
North America is employed instead for pencils and cigar-boxes 
The red cedar is abundant in some parts of the United States 
and m Virginia is a tree 50 ft in height It is very widely 
distributed from the Great Lakes to Florida and round the Gulf 
of Mexico, and extends as far west as the Rocky Mountains and 
beyond to Vancouver Island The wood is applied to many 
uses in the United States The fine red fragrant heart-wood 
takes a high polish, and is much used in cabinet-work and 
inlaying, but the small size of the planks prevents its more 
extended use The galls produced at the ends of the branches 
have been used in medicine, and the wood yields cedar-camphor 
and oil of cedar-wood J thurtfera is the incense jumper of 
Spain and Portugal, and J phoenicea ( J lycta) from the 
Mediterranean district is statecl by Loudon to be burned as 
incense 

J cotnmums, the common juniper (see fig ), and several other 
species, belong to the section Oxycedrus The common juniper 
is a very widely distributed plant, occurring in the whole of 
northern Europe, central and northern Asia to Kamchatka, and 
east and west North America It grows at considerable eleva- 
tions in southern Europe, in the Alps, Apennines, Pyrenees and 
Sierra Nevada (4000 to 8000 ft ) It also grows m Asia Minor, 
Persia, and at great elevations on the Himalayas In Great 
Britain it is usually a shrub with spreading branches, less 
frequently a low tree In former times the juniper seems to 
have been a very well-known plant, the name occurring almost 
unaltered in many languages The Lat jumper us y probably 
formed from crude form oijuvems, fresh, young, and parerCy 
to produce, is represented by Fr gentevre, Sp enebrdj Ital gtne- 
pttOy &c The dialectical names, chiefly in European languages, 
were collected by Prince L L Bonaparte, and publisheci 
m the Academy (Jaly 17, 1880, No 428, p 45) The common 
juniper is official in the British pharmacopoeia and m that of 
the United States, yielding the oil of jumper, a powerful diuretic, 
distilled from the unripe fruits. This oil is closely allied in 
composition to oil of turpentine and is given in doses of a half 
to three minims The Spmtus juntpert of the British pharma- 


copoeia IS given m doses up to one drachm Much safer and 
more powerful diuretics are now in use The wood is very 
aromatic and is used for ornamental purposes In Lapland 
the bark is made into ropes I he fruits are used for flavouring 
gin (a name derived from jumper , through Fr gentevre), and in 
some parts of France a kind of beer called genevrette was made 
from them by the peasants J Oxycedrus, from the Mediter- 
ranean district and Madeira, yields cedar-oil which is official 
in most of the European pharmacopoeias, but not in that of 
Britain This oil is largely used by microscopists in what is 
known as the ” oil-immersion lens ” 

The third section, Caryocedrus, consists of a single species, 
] of Asia Minor The fruits are large and edible, they 

are known in the East by the name habhel 



(troin Bej tley and Trimen s Miduinal Plants^ by permission of J & A Churchill ) 
Juniper {JuntpertM communis) half nat size 

1 Vertical section of fruit 

2 Male catkin 

JUNIUS, the pseudon> m of a writer who contributed a senes of 
letters to the London Public Advertiser, from the 21st of January 
176910 the 2istof January 1772 The signature had bet n already 
used by him in a letter of the zist of November 1768, which he 
did not include in his collection of the Letters of Jumus published 
in 1772 The name was chosen in all probability because he 
had already signed ” Lucius ’ and ” Brutus,” and wished to 
exhaust the name of Lucius Junius Brutus the Roman patriot 
Whoever the writer was, he wrote under other pseudonyms 
before, during and after the period between January 1769 and 
January 1772 He acknowledged that he had written as 
“ Philo- Junius,” and there is evidence that he was identical 
with ” Veteran,” ” Nemesis ” and other anonymous correspon- 
dents of the Public Advertiser There is a marked distinction 
between the ” letters of Junius ” and his so-called miscellaneous 
letters The second deal with a variety of subjects, some of a 
purely personal character, as for instance the alleged injustice 
of Viscount Barrington the secretary at war to the officials of 
his department But the ” letters of Junius ” had a definite 
object — to discredit the ministry of the duke of Grafton This 
administration had been formed in October 1768, when the earl 
of Chatham was compelled by ill health to retire from office, 
and was a reconstruction of his cabinet of July 1766 Junius 
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fought for the return to power of Chatham, who had recovered 
and was not on good terms with his successors He communi- 
cated with Chatham, with George Grenville, with Wilkes, all 
enemies of the duke of Grafton, and also with Henry Sampson 
Woodfail, printer and part owner of the Publtc Advertiser This 
private correspondence has been preserved It is written m 
the disguised hand used by Junius 

The letters are of interest on three grounds — their political 
significance, their style, and the mystery which long surrounded 
their authorship As political writings they possess no intrinsic 
value Junius was wholly destitute of insight, and of the pow'cr 
to disentangle define and advocate principles The matter of 
his letters is always invective He began by a general attack 
on the minibtrv for their personal immorality or meanness An 
ill-judgcd defence of one of the body — the marquess of Granby, 
commander-in-chief— volunteered by Sir William Draper, gave 
him an easv victorv over a vulnerable opponent lie then went 
on to pour acrimonious abuse on Grafton, on the duke of Bedford, 
on King George III himself m the letter of the 19th of December 

1769, and ended with a most malignant and ignorant assault 
on Lord Chief Justice Mansfield Several of his accusations 
were sliown to be unfounded The practu'al effect of the letters 
w IS insignificant I hey were noticed and talked about They 
provoked anger and retorts But the letter to the king aroused 
indignation, and though Grafton’s administration fell in January 

1770, It was succeeded by the long-lived cabinet of Lord North 
Junius confessed himself beaten, in his private letter to Woodfail 
of the 19th of January 1773 He had materially contributed 
to his own defeat by his brutal violence He sinned indeed m 
a large company The employment of personal abuse had been 
habitual m English political controversy for generations, and 
in the 18th (cnturv there was a strong taste for satire I atm 
literature, which was not only studied but imitated, supplied 
the inspiration and the models, m the satires of Juvenal, ind 
the spee^nes of Cicero against Verres and Catiline 

If, however, Junius was doing wh'^t others did, he did it 
better than anybody else- -a fact which suffii lently explains his 
rapid popularity His supenontv lay in his style Here also 
he was by no means original, and he was unecjual There are 
passages m his writings which can be best described in the 
words whuh Burke applied to another writer “A mere 
mixture of vinegar and water, at once vapid and sour ” But 
at his best Junius attains to a high degree of artificial elegance 
and vigour He shows the influence of Bohngliroke, of Swift, 
and above all of racitu'^, who appears to have lieen his favourite 
author The mutation is never slavish Junius adapts, and 
docs not onlv repeat The white heat of his malignity animates 
the whole No single sentence will show the quality of a style 
which produces its effect b\ persistence and repetition, but such 
a typical passage as follows display s at once the method and the 
spirit It is taken from Letter XL IX to the duke of Grafton, 
June 22, 1771 — 

The profound respect I bear to the gracious princi who governs 
this country with no less honour to himself than silisfaction to his 
subjects, and who restores you to your rank under his standard, will 
save you from a multitude of reproaches The attention 1 should 
have paid to your failings is involuntanlv attracted to the hand 
which rewards them, and though 1 am not so partial to the royal 
judgment as to affirm that the favour of a king can remove moun- 
rams of infamy, it serves to lessen at least, for undoubtedly it 
divides, tlie burden While f remember how much is due to his 
sacred character, I cannot, with any decent appearance of propriety, 
call you the meanest and the basest fellow in the kingdom 1 
protest, my Lord, I do not think you so You will have a dangerous 
rival in that kind of fame to which you have hitherto so happily 
directed your ambition, as long as there is one man living who 
thinks you worthy of his conhdence, and fit to be trusted witn any 
share in Ins government With any other prince, the shameful 

desertion of nim m the midst of that distress, which you alone had 
created, m the very crisis of danger, when he fanned he saw tho 
throne already surrounded by men of virtue anti abilities, would 
have outweighed the memory of your former services But his 
majesty IS fyll of justice, and understands the doctrine of compen- 
sations, he remembers with gratitude how soon you had accommo- 
dated your moftoiis to the necessities of his service how cheerfully you 
had abandoned engagements of private iriendship, and renounced 


the most solemn professions to the public The sacrifice of Lord 
Chatham was not lost pn him Even the cowardice and perfidy of 
deserting him may have done you no disservice m his esteem The 
instance was painful, but the principle might please " 

What IS artificial and stilted in this style did not offend the 
would-be classic taste of the i8th century, and does not now 
conceal the fact that the laboriously arranged words, and art- 
fully counterbalanced clauses, convey a venomous hate and scorn 

Ihe pre-established harmony between Jumus and his readers 
accounts for the rapidity of his success, and for the importance 
attributed to him by Burke and Johnson, far better writers than 
himself Before 1772 there appeared at least twelve un- 
authorized republications of lus letters, made b> speculative 
printers In that year he revised the collection named ‘‘Jumus 
Stat nominis umbra,'" with a dedication to the Enghsh people 
and a preface Other independent editions followed m quick 
succession In 1801 one was published with annotations by 
Robert Heron In 1806 another appeared with notes by John 
Almon The first new edition of real importance was issued by 
the Woodfail family in 1812 It con tamed the correspondence 
of Junius with H S Woodfail, a selection of the miscellaneous 
letters attnbuted to Junius, facsimiles of his handwriting, and 
notes by Dr Mason Good Curiosity as to the mystery of the 
authorship began to replace political and literary interest in the 
writings Junius himself had been eaily aware of the advantage 
he secured by concealment “ The mystery of Junius increases 
his importance” is his confession in a letter to Wilkes dated 
the i8th of September 1771 Ihe calculation was a sound one 
For two generations after the appearance of the letter of the 
2ist of January 1769, speculations as to the authorship of 
Junius were rife, and discussion had hardly ceased in 1910 
Joseph Parkes, author with Herman Menvale of the Memoirs 
of Sir Philip I^ranct^ (1867), gives a list of more than forty 
persons who had l^een supposed to be Junius Ihey are 
Edmund Burke, Lord George Sackvdle, Lord Cliatham, Colonel 
Barre, Hugh Macauliy Boyd, Dr Butler, Jolin Wilkes, Lord 
Chesterfielcl, Henry hlood, William Burke, Gibbon, W E 
Hamilton, Chailes Llo>d, Charles Lee (general in the American 
War of Independence), John Roberts, George Grenville, 
James Grenville, Lord Temple, Duke of Portland, William 
Greatrakes, Richard Glover, Sir William Jones, James Hollis, 
Laughhn Maclean, Philip Rosenhagen, Horne Tooke, John Kent, 
Henry Grattan, Daniel Wray, Horace Walpole, Alexander 
\\ edclerburn (Lord Loughborough), Dunning (I^d Ashburton), 
I leut -General Sir R Rich, Dr Philip Francis, a ” junto ” or 
committee of writers who used a common name, De Lolme, 
Mrs Macaulay, Daniel Wray, Sir Philip Francis Lord Littleton, 
Wolfram (x>rnwall and Gov Ihomas Pownall In the great 
majority of cases the attribution is based on nothing more than 
a vague guess Edmund Burke denied that he could have 
written the letters of Junius if he would, or would have written 
them if he could Grattan pointed out that he was young 
when they afipeared More plausible claims, such as those 
made for Lord Temple and Lord George Sackville, could not 
stand tlie test of examination Indeed after i8i6 the question 
was not so much “ Who wrote Junius ? ’ as “ Was Junius Sir 
Philip Frantis, or some undiscoverable man ? ” In that year 
Jolin Taylor was led by a careful study of Woodfall’s edition of 
1812 to publish The identity of Jumus ivith a distinguished living 
character establishedy in which he claimed the letters for Sir 
Plnhp h rancis He had at first been inclined to attribute them 
to Sir Philip’s father. Dr Frani is, tlie author of translations of 
Horace and Demosthenes Taylor applied to Sir Phihp, who 
did not die till x8i8, for leave to pubhsh, and received from him 
answers which to an unwary person might appear to constitute 
denials of the author^iip, but were ui fact evasions 

The reasons for believing that Sir Philip Francis (^ z > ) was 
Junius are very strong His^evasions were only tabe expected 
Several of the men he attaclTed hved nearly as long as himself, 
the sons of others were cnnspicuous m society, and King George 
III survived him Sir Philip, whq had held office, who had been 
decorated, and who in his later years was ambitious to obtain 
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the govemor*generalship of India, dared not confess that he 
was Junius The similarity of his handwriting to the disguised 
hand used by the writer of the letters is very close If Sir 
Philip Francis did, as his family maintam, address a copy of 
verses to a Miss Giles in the handwriting of Junius (and the 
evidence that he did is weighty) there can be no further question 
as to the identity of the two The similarity of Junius and 
Francis in regard to their opinions, their likes and dislikes, their 
knowledge and then known movements, amount, apart from 
the handwriting, almost to proof It is certain that many 
felons have been condemned on circumstantial evidence less 
complete The opposition to his claim is based on such asser- 
tions as that his known handwriting was inferior to the feigned 
hand of Junius, and that no man can make a disguised hand 
better than his own But the first assertion is unfounded, and 
the second is a mere expression of opinion It is also said that 
Francis must have been guilty of baseness if he wrote Junius, 
but if that explains why he did not avow the authorship it ran 
be shown to constitute a moral impossibility only by an examina- 
tion of his life 

Authorities — The best edition of the I etters of Jumus, properly 
so called, with the Mt'^cellaneous J etters ^ is that of J Ward (1854) 
Ihe most valuable contributions to the controversy as to the 
authorship are The Handwriting of Juntas investigated by Charles 
Chabot, expert, wtth preface and collateral evidence by the Hon h 
Twisleton (1871), Memoirs of Sir Philip hrancis, K C B , by Parkes 
and Menvale (1807) , Junius Revealed by his Surviving Grandson, by 
H R Francis (1894), The Francis letters, edited by Bcata Francis 
and Eliza Keary, with a note on the Junius controversy by C F 
Keary (1901), and ‘ Francis, Sir Philip, ' by Sir Leslie Stephen, in 
Diet of Nat Biog The case for those who decline to accept the 
claim of Sir Philip F'rancis is stated by C W Dilke, Papers of a Critic 
(1875), and Abraham Hayward, More about Junius ^ Franciscan 
Theory Unsound (1808) (D H ) 

JUNIUS, FRANZ (in French, Francois du Jon), the name of 
two Huguenot scholars 

(i) Franz Junius (1545-1602) was born at Bourges in France 
on the I St of May 1545 He had studied law for two years 
under Hugo Donellus (1537-1591) when he was given a place 
in the retinue of the Frenc h amlDassador to Constantinople, but 
before he reached Lyons the ambassador had departed Junius 
found ample consolation in the opportunities for study at the 
gymnasium at Lyons A religious tumult warned him back to 
Bourges, where he was cured of certain rationalistic principles 
that he had imbibed at Lyons, and he determined to enter the 
reformed church He went in 1562 to study at Geneva, where 
he was reduced to the direst poverty by the failure of remit- 
tances from home, owing to civil war in France He would 
accept only the barest sustenance from a humble friend who had 
himself been a prot^g^ of Junius’s family at Bourges, and his 
health was permanently injured The long-expectcd remittance 
from home was closely followed by the news of the brutal 
murder of his father by a Catholic fanatic at Issoudun, and 
Junius resolved to remain at Geneva, where his reputation 
enabled him to live by teaching In 1565, however, he was 
appointed minister of the Walloon church at Antwerp H*s 
foreign birth excluded him from the privileges of the native 
reformed pastors, and exposed him to persecution Several 
times he barely escaped arrest, and finally, after spending six 
months in preaching at Limburg, he was forced to retire to 
Heidelberg in 1567 There he was welcomed by the elector 
Frederick II , and temporarily settled in charge of the Walloon 
church at Schonau, but in 1568 his patron sent him as chaplain 
with Prince William of Orange in his unfortunate expedition to 
the Netherlands Junius escaped as soon as he cxiuld from that 
post, and returning to his chun h remained there till 1573 FTom 
1573 till 1578 he was at Heidelberg, assisting Emmanuel Tremel- 
lius (1510-1580), whose daughter he married, in his Latin version 
of the Old Testament (Frankfort, 1579), in 1581 he was appointed 
to the chair of divinity at Heidelberg Thence he was taken 
to France by the duke of Bouillon, and after an interview with 
Henry IV was sent again to Germany on a mission As he was 
returning to France he was named professor of theology at 
I^iden, where he died on tdie 13th of October 1602, 
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He was a voluminous writer on theological subjects, and translated 
and composed many excgetical works He is best known from his 
own edition of the Latin Old Testament, slightly altered from the 
former joint edition, and with a version ot the New Testament 
added (Geneva, 1590, Hanover, 1624) The Opera theolcgica 
Francisct Junit bitungts were published at Geneva (z vols , 1613), 
to which IS prefixed his autobiography, written about 1592 (new ed , 
edited by Abraham Kuypers, 1882 seq ) The autobiography had 
been published at Leiden (1595), and is reprinted in the Miscellanea 
groningana, vol 1 , along with a list of the author s other writings 

(2) Franz Junius (1589-1677), son of the above, was born 
at Heidelberg, and brought up at Leiden Ills attention was 
diverted from military to theological studies by the peace of 
1609 between Spain and the Netherlands In 1617 he became 
pastor at Hillegondsbcrg, but in 1620 went to England, where 
he became librarian to Thomas Howard, earl of Arundel, and 
tutor to his son He remained in England thirty years, devoting 
himself to the study of Anglo-Saxon, and afterwards of the 
cognate old leutonic languages His work, intrinsically valu- 
able, is important as having aroused interest in a frecjuently 
neglected subject In 1651 he returned to Holland, and for 
two years lived in Friesland 111 order to study the old dialect 
In 1675 returned to England, and during the next year 
resided in Oxford, m 1677 he went to live at Windsor with his 
nephew, Isaac Vossius, in whose house he died on the iqth of 
November 1677 He was buried at Windsor in St George’s 
Chapel 

He was pie eminently a student lie published De pictura 
letcrum (1O37) English by the author, 1638, enlarged and im- 
proved edition, etlitcd by J G Graevius, who prefixed a life of 
Junius, with a catalogue of arehitccts, painters, &c , and their 
works, Rotterdam, 1094), Observahones in Wtlleramt Abbatis 
francicam paraphrasin cantici canticorum (Amsterdam, 1655), 
innotationes in ha/momam latino francicam quatuor evangehs- 
tarum, latine a latiano confectam (Amsterdam, 1O55), Laedmonts 
monacht paraphrasis poetica geneseos (Amsterdam, 1655) (see 
criticism under Caedmon) , Quatuor D N I C evangeltorum verstones 
perantiquae duae, gothica scilicet et angle ’iaxomca (Port, 2 vols, 
1065) (the Gothic version in this book jumus transcribed from the 
Silvei Codex of Ulfilas, the Anglo Saxon version is from an edition 
by Thomas Marsliall, whose notes to both versions are given, and a 
Gothic glossary by Junius), Etymolopcum anglicanum, edited by 
Edward Lyc, and preceded by a life of Junius and George Hickcs s 
Anglo-Saxon giamniar (Oxford, 1743) (its results require careful 
verification in the light of modern research) His rich collection 
ot ancient MSS , edited and annotated by him, Junius bcquoathc<l 
to the university of Oxford Graevius gives a list of them , the most 
impoitant are a version of the Ormulum, tlic version of Caedmon, 
and 9 volumes containing Glossarium v hnguarum sep*entiwnal%um 

JUNK. (1) (Through Port junco, adapted from Javanese 
djong, or Malayan adjongy ship), the name of the native sailing 
vessel, common to the far eastern seas, and especially used by 
the Chinese and Javanese It is a flat-bottomed, high-sterned 
vessel with square bows and masts carrying lug-sails, often made 
of mattmg (2) A nautical term for small pieces of disused 
rope or ( able, cut up to make fenders, oakum, &c , hence applied 
colloquially by sailors to the salt beef and pork used on board 
ship The word is of doubtful origin, but may be connected 
with junk ” (Lat juncus), a reed, or rush This word is now 
obsolete except as applied to a form of surgical appliance, used 
as a support m cases of frai lure where immediate setting is 
impossible, and consisting of a shaped pillow or cushion stuffed 
with straw or horsehair, formerly with rushes or reeds 

JUNKER, WILHELM (1840-1^2), German explorer of Africa, 
was bom at Moscow on the 6th of April 1840 He studied medi- 
cine at Dorpat, Gottingen, Berlin and Prague, but did not 
practise for long After a senes of short journeys to Icellm^, 
Tunis and Lower Egypt, lie remained almost continuously dn 
eastern Equatorial Africa from 1875 to 1886, making first 
Khartum and afterwards Lado the base of his expeditions. 
Junker was a leisurely traveller and a careful observer, his mam 
object was to study the peoples with whom he came into contact, 
and to collect specimens of plants and animals, and the result 
of his investigations in these particulars is given m his Retsen tn 
Afrtka (3 vols , Vienna, 1889-1891), a work of high merit An 
English translation by A H Keane was published in 1890-1892 
Perhaps the greatest service he rendered to geographical science 
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was his investigation of the Nile-Congo watershed, when he suc- 
cessfully combated Georg Schweinfurth's hydrographical theones 
and estabhshed the identity of the Welle and Ubangi The Mah- 
dist rising prevented his return to Europe through the Sudan, as 
he had planned to do, in 1884, and an expedition, fitted out in 
1885 by his brother in St Petersburg, failed to reach him Junker 
then determined to go south Leaving Wadelai on the 2nd of 
January 1886 he travelled by way of Uganda and Tabora and 
reached Zanzibar in December 1886 In 1887 he received the 
gold medal of the Royal Geographical Society As an explorer 
Junker is entitled to high rank, his ethnographical observations 
m the Niam-Niam (Azandeh) country being especially valuable 
lie died at St Petersburg on the 13th of February 1892 

bee the biographical notice by E G Ravenstein in Proceedings of 
the Royal Geographical Society (1892), pp 185-187 

JUNKET, a dish of milk curdled by rennet, served with 
clotted cream and flavoured with nutmeg, whuh is particulaily 
associated in England with Devonshire and Cornwall The 
word IS of somewhat obscure history It appears to come 
through 0 Fr jonquettfj a rush-basket, from Lat f uncus ^ rush 
In Norman dialect this word is used of a cream cheese The 
commonly accepted origin is that it refers to the rush-basket on 
which such cream cheeses or curds were served Juncade 
appears in Rabelais, and is explained by Cotgra\e as “ spoon- 
meat, rose-water and sugar ” Nu holas Udall (in his translation 
of Erasmus’s Apophthegms, 1542) speaks of “ marchepaines or 
wafers with other like jimkerie ” The word “ junket ” is also 
used for a festivity or picnic 

JUNO, the chief Roman and Latin goddess, and the special 
object of worship by women at all the critical moments of life 
The etymology of the name is not certain, but it is usually taken 
as a shortened form of Jovino, answering to Jovts, from a root 
dtv, shining Under Greek influence Juno was early identified 
with the Greek Hera, with whose cult and characteristics she has 
much in common, thus the Juno with whom we are familiar 
in Latin literature is not the true Roman deity In the Aenetd, 
for example, her policv is antagonistic to the plans of Jupiter 
for the conquest of Latium and the future greatness of Rome, 
though m the fourth Eclogue, as Lucina, she appears in her proper 
role as assisting at childbirth It was under Greek influence 
again that she became the wife of Jupiter, the mother of Mars, 
the true Roman had no such personal interest in his deities as to 
invent family relations for them 

That Juno was especially a deity of women, ind represents in 
a sense the female principle of life, is seen in the fact that as every 
man had his genius, so every woman had her Juno, and the 
goddess herself may have been a development of this conception 
The various forms of her cult all show her in close connexion 
with women As Juno Lu( ina she was invoked in childbirth, 
and on the ist of March, the old Roman New Year’s day, the 
matrons met and made offerings at her temple in a grove on 
the Esquiline, hence the day was known as the Malronalta As 
Caprotina she was especially worshipped by female slaves on 
the 7th of July (Nonae Caprohnae) , as Sosptta she was invoked 
all over Latium as the saviour of women in their penis, and 
later as the saviour of the state, and under a number of other 
titles, Ctnxta, Unxta, Pronuba, Sic , we find her taking a leading 
part in the ritual of marriage Her real or supposed connexion 
with the mcon is explained by the alleged influence of the moon 
on the lives of women , thus she became the deity of the Kalends, 
or day of the new moon, when the regtna sacrorum offered a lamb 
to her in the regia, and her husband the rex made known to the 
people the day on which the Nones would fall Thus she is 
brought into close relation with Janus, who also was worshipped 
on the Kalends by the rex sacrorum, and it may be that in the 
oldest Roman religion these two were more closely connected 
than Juno and Jupiter But in historical times she was asso- 
ciated with Jupiter m the great temple on the Capitohne hill as 
Juno Regina, the queen of all Junones or queen of heaven, as 
Jupiter there was Optimus Maximus (see Jupiter), and under 
the same title she was enticed from Veil after its capture in 
392 B c , and settled m a temple on the Aventine Thus exalted 


above all other female deities, she was prepared for that identi- 
fication with Hera which was alluded to above That she was in 
some sense a deity of light seems certain , as Lucina, e g , she 
introduced new-born infants “ in luminis oras ” 

See Roscher's article “ Juno" in his Lexicon of Mythology, and 
his earlier treatise on Juno and Hera, Wissowa, Religion und Kulius 
der Rdmer, 113 foil , also a fresh discussion by Walter Otto in 
Phtlologus for 1905 (p 161 foil ) (W W F ♦) 

JUNOT, ANDOCHE, Duke of Abrantes (1771-1813), French 
general, was bom at Bussy-le-Grand (C6te d’Or), on the 23rd 
of October 1771 He went to school at Chatillon, and was known 
among his comrades as a blustering but lovable creature, with a 
pugnacious disposition He was studying law in Pans at the 
outbreak of the Revolution and joined a volunteer battalion 
He distinguished himself by his valour in the first year of the 
Revolutionary wars, and came under the special notice of 
Napoleon Bonaparte during the siege of Toulon, while serving 
as his secretary It is related that as he was taking down a 
despatch, a shell burst hard by and covered the paper with sand, 
whereupon he exclaimed, “ Bien ' nous n’avions pas de sable 
pour secher I’encre ' en voici > ” He remained the faithful 
companion of his chief during the latter’s temporary disgrace, 
and went with him to Ital> as aide-de-camp He distinguished 
himself so much at the battle of Millesimo that he was selected 
to carry back the captured colours to Pans, returning to Italy 
he went through the campaign with honour, but was badly 
wounded in the head at Lonato Many rash incidents in his 
career may be traced to this wound, from which he never com- 
pletely recovered During the expedition to Egypt he became 
a general of brigade His devotion to Bonaparte involved him 
in a duel with General I^nusse, m which he was again wounded 
He had to be left in Egypt to recover, and in crossing to Prance 
was mptured by English cruisers On his return to France he 
was made commandant of Pans, and afterwards promoted 
general of division It was at this time that he married I aure 
Permon (see J unot, Laure) He next served at Arras in com- 
mand of the grenadiers of the army destined for the invasion of 
England, anci made some alterations in the equipment of the 
troops whuh received the praise of the emperor It was, 
however, a bitter mortification that he was not appointed a 
marshal of France when he received the grand cross of the 
legion of honour He was made colonel-general of hussars 
instead and sent as ambassador to I isbon, his entry into which 
city resembled a royal progress But he was so restless and dis- 
satisfied in the Portuguese capital that he set out, without leave, 
for the army of Napoleon, with which he took part in the battle 
of Austerlitz, behaving with his usual courage and zeal But 
he soon gave fresh offence Although his early devotion was 
never forgotten by the emperor, his uncertain temper and want of 
self-control made it dangerous to employ him at court or head- 
quarters, and he was sent to Parma to put down an insurrection 
and to be out of the way In 1806 he was recalled and became 
governor of Pans His extravagance and prodigality shocked 
the government, and some rumours of an intrigue with a lad> 
of the imperial family — it is said Pauline Bonaparte — made it 
desirable again to send him away He was therefore appointed 
to lead an invading force into Portugal For the first time 
Junot had a great task to perform, and only his own resources to 
fall back upon for its achievement Early in November 1807 
he set out from Salamanca, crossed the mountains of Beira, 
rallied his wearied forces at Abrantes, and, with 1500 men, 
dashed upon Lisbon, in order, if possible, to seize the Portuguese 
fleet, which had, however, just sailed away with the regent and 
court to Brazil The whole movement only took a month, 
it was undoubtedly bold and well-conducted, and Junot was 
made duke of Abrantes and invested with the governorship 
of Portugal But administration was his weak point He was 
not a civil governor, but a sabreur, brave, truculent, and also 
dissipated and rapaaous, though in the last respect he was far 
from bemg the worst offender amongst the French generals in 
Spam His hold on Portugal was never supported by a really 
adequate force, and his own conduct, which resembled that of 
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an eastern monarch, did nothing to consolidate his conquest 
After Wellesley encountered him at Vimiera (see Peninsular 
War) he was obliged to conclude the so-called convention of 
Cintra, and to withdraw from Portugal with all his forces 
Napoleon was furious, but, as he said, was spared the necessity 
of sending his old friend before a court martial by the fact that 
the English put their own generals on their trial Junot was 
sent back to Spain, where, in 1810-1811, acting under Mass^na, 
he was once more seriously wounded His last campaign was 
made in Russia, and he received more than a just share of 1 
discredit for it Napoleon next appointed him to govern j 
Illyria But Junot’s mind had become deranged under the 
weight of his misfortunes, and on the 29th of July 1813, at 
Montbard, he threw himself from a window in a fit of insanity 

JUNOT, LAURE, Duchess oi Abranies (1738-1834), wife of 
the preceding, was born at Montpellier She was the daughter 
of Mme Permon, to whom during her widowhood the young 
Bonaparte made an offer of marriage - such at least is the version 
presented by the daughter in her celebrated Memoirs The 
Permon family, after various vicissitudes, settled at Pans, and 
Bonaparte certainly frequented their house a good deal after j 
the downfall of the Jacobin party in Thcrmidor 1794 Mile 
Permon was married to Junot early m the consulate, and at ! 
once entered eagerly into all the gaieties of Pans, and became 
noted for her beauty, her caustic wit, and her extravagance 
The first consul nicknamed her petite peste, but treated her and 
Junot with the utmost generosity, a tact which did not restrain 
her sarcasms and slanders in her portrayal of him m her Memoirs 
During Junot’s diplomatic mission to I isbon, his wife displayed 
her prodigality so that on his return to Pans in i8o6 he was 
burdened with debts, which his own intrigues did not lessen 
She joined him again at Lisbon after he had entered that citv , 
as conqueror at the close of 1807 , but even the presents and spoils I 
won at Lisbon did not satisfy her demands, she accompanied I 
Junot through part of the Peninsular Wai On her return | 
to France she displeased the emperor by her vivacious remarks 
and by receiving guests whom he disliked The mental malady 
of Junot thereafter threatened her with ruin, this perhaps 
explains why she took some part m the intrigues for bringing | 
back the Bourbons in 1814 She did not side with Napoleon ' 
during the Hundred Days After 1815 she spent most of her 
time at Rome amidst artistic society, which she enlivened with 
her sprightly converse She also compiled her spirited but | 
somewhat spiteful Memoirs, which were published at Pans in ‘ 
1831-1834 in 18 volumes Many editions have since appeared 

Of her other books the most noteworthy are Hisioire^ contempo- 
ratnes (2 vols , 183s), Scenes de la vie espagnole (2 vols , 183O) 
Htstotre des salons de Pans (0 vols, 1837-1838), bouventrs d'une 
ambassade et d'un s^jour en Lspagne et en Portugal, de d iS// 
(2 vols , 1837) (J Hl R) 

JUNTA (from juntar, to join), a Spanish word meaning 
(i) any meeting for a common purpose, (2) a committee, (3) an 
administrative council or board The original meaning is 
now rather lost in the two derivative significations The 
Spaniards have even begun to make use of the barbarism 
metin, corrupted from the English “ meeting ” The word junta 
has always been and still is used in the other senses Some 
of the boards by which the Spanish administration w'as conducted 
under the Habsburg and the earlier Bourbon kings weie styled 
juntas The superior governing body of the Inquisition was the 
junta suprema The provincial committees formed to organize 
resistance to Napoleon’s invasion in 1808 were so called, and so 
was the general committee chosen from among them to represent 
the nation In the War of Independence (1808-1814), and in all 
subsequent civil wars or revolutionary disturbances m Spam or 
Spanish America, the local executive bodies, elected, or m some 
cases self-chosen, to appoint officers, raise money and soldiers, 
look after the wounded, and discharge the functions of an 
administration, have been known as juntas 

The form “ Junto,” a corruption due to other Spanish words 
ending m -0, came into use in English m the 17th century, often 
in a disparaging sense, of a party united for a political purpose. 


a faction or cabal , it was particularly applied to the advisers of 
( harles I , to the Rump under Cromwell, and to the leading 
members of the great Whig houses who controlled the govern- 
ment m the reigns of William III and Anne 
JUPITER, the chief deity of the Roman state 1 he great and 

(onstantly growing influence exerted from a very early period 
on Rome by the superior civilization of Greece not only caused 
a modification of the Roman god on the analogy of Zeus, the 
supreme deity of the Greeks, but led the Latin writers to identify 
the one with the other, and to attribute to Jupiter myths and 
family relations whic h were purely Greek and never belonged to 
the real Roman religion The Jupiter of actual worship was a 
Roman god, the Jupiter of Latin literature was more than half 
(ireek This identification was facilitated by the community of 
character which really belonged to Jupiter and Zeus as the Roman 
and Greek developments of a common original conception of 
the god of the light and the heaven 
That this was the original idea of Jupiter, not only in Rome, 
but among all Italian peoples, admitb of no doubt The earliest 
form of his name was Diovts pater, or Diespiter, and his special 
priest was the flamen dialis, all these words point to a root dtv, 
shining, and the connexion with dies, day, is obvious (cf Juno) 
One of his most ancient epithets is Luretius, the light-bringer , 
and later literature has preserved the same idea in such phrases as 
sub Jove, under the open sky All days of the full moon {tdus) 
were sacred to him, all emanations from the sky were due to him 
and m the oldest form of religious thought were probablj 
belie\ed to be manifestations of the god himself As Jiyiiter 
FJicius he was propitiated, with a peculiar ritual, to send ram in 
time of drought, as Jupiter P ulgur he had an altar in the Campus 
Martius, and all places struck by lightning were made his pro- 
perty and guarded from the profane by a circular wall The 
vintage, which needs especially the light and heat of the sun, 
was under his particular care, and in the festivals connected 
with it (J tnaha urbana) and Meditnnaha, he was the deity 
invoked, and his flamen the priest employed Throughout Italy 
we find him worshipped on the summits of hills, where nothing 
inteivened between earth and heaven, and where all the pheno- 
mena of the sky could be conveniently observed Thus on the 
Alban hill south of Rome was an ancient seat of his worship as 
Jupiter Lallans, which was the centre of the league of thirty 
Latin c ities of which Rome was originally an ordinary inembei 
At Rome itself it is on the Capitoline hill that we fine! his oldest 
temple, desciibed by Livy (i 10), here we have a tradition of 
I his sacred tree, the oak, common to the worship both of Zeus 
and Jupiter, and here too was kept the lapis silex, perhaps a 
j celt, believed to have been a thunderbolt, which was used 
symbolically by the fetiales when officially declaring war and 
making treaties on behalf of the Roman state Hence the 
curious form of oath, Jovem lapidem jurare, used both in public 
I and private life at Rome 

I In this oldest Jupiter of the Latins and Romans, the god of 
the light and the heaven, and the god invoked in taking the most 
' solemn oaths, we may undoubtedly see not only the great 
protecting deit> of the race, but one, and perhaps the only one, 
whose worship embodies a distinct moral conception He is 
spec lally concerned with oaths, treaties and leagues, and it was 111 
the presence of his priest that the most ancient and sacred form 
of marriage, confarreatw, took place The lesser deities, Dius 
Fidius and Fides, were probably originally identical with him, 
and only gained a separate existence in course of time by a process 
familiar to students of ancient religion This connexion with 
the conscience, with the sense of obligation and right dealing, 
was never quite lost throughout Roman history In Virgil s 
great poem, though Jupiter is in many ways as much Greek as 
Roman, he is still the great protecting deity who keeps the hero in 
the path of duty (ptetas) towards gods, state and family 

But this aspect of Jupiter gained a new force and meaning at 
the close of the monarchy with the building of the famous temple 
on the Capitol, of which the foundations are still to be seen 
It was dedicated to Jupiter OpHmus Maximus, i e the best 
and greatest of all the Jupiters, and with him were associated 
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Juna and Minerva, in a fashion which clearly indicates a 
Graeco-htruscan origin, for the combination of three deities 
in one temple was foreign to the ancient Roman religion, while 
it IS found both in Greece and Etruria This temple was built 
on a scale of magnificence quite unknown to primitive Rome, 
and was beyond doubt the work of Etruscan architects employed, 
we may presume, by the Tarquinu Its three cellae contained 
the statues of the three deities, with Jupiter in the middle | 
holding his thunderbolt Henceforward it was the centre of 
the religious hfe of the state, and symbolized its unity and 
st^-ength Its dedication festival fell on the 1 5th of September, 
on which day the consuls originally succeeded to office, accom- 
panied by the senate and other magistrates and priests, and in 
fulfilment of a vow made by their predecessors, they offered 
to the great god a white heifer, his favourite sacrifice, and 
after rendering thanks for the preservation of the state during 
the past year, made the ,ame vow as that by which they them- 
selves had been bound ITien followed the epulum Jevts or 
feast of Jupiter, m which the three deities seem to have been 
visibly present in the form of their statues, Jupiter having a 
couch and each goddess a ^eUa, and shared the meal with senate 
and magistrates In later times this day became the central 
point of the great Roman games (ludt Romam), originally 
games vowed in honour of the god if he brought a war to a 
successful issue When a victorious army returned home, 
it was to this temple that the triumphal procession passed, 
and the triumph of which we hear so often in Roman histor> may 
be taken as a rehgious ceremonial m honour of Jupiter The 
general was dressed and painted to resemble the statue of Jupiter 
himself, and was drawn on a gilded chariot by four white horses 
through the Porta Tnumphahs to the Capitol, where he offered 
a solemn sacnfice to the god, and laid on his knees the victor’s 
laurels (see Triumph) 

Throughout the penod of the Republic the great god of the 
Capitol m his temple looking down on the Forum continued 
to overshadow all other worships as the one m which the whole 
state was concerned, in all its length and breadth, rather than 
any one gens or family Under Augustus and the new monarchy 
it IS sometimes said that the Capitoline worship suffered to some 
extent an eclipse (J B C artcr, The Religion of Nuina, p 160 seq ), 
and It is true that as it was tlie policy of Augustus to identify 
the state with the interests of his own familv, he did what was 
feasible to direct the attention of the people to the worships 
m whuh he and his family were specially (onrerned, thus his 
temple of Apollo on the Palatine, and that of Mars Ultor in the 
Forum Augusti, took over a few of the prerogati\cs of the cult 
on the Capitol But Augustus was far too shrewd to attempt 
to oust Jupiter Optimus Maximus irom his paramount position, 
and he became the protecting deity of the reigning emperor as 
representing tlie state, as he had been the protecting deity of 
the free republic His worship spread over the whole empire, 

It is probable that every city had its temple to the three deities 
of the Roman Capitol, and the fact that the Romans chose the 
name of Jupiter in almost every case, by whuh to indicate the 
chief deity of the subject peoples, proves that they continued I 
to regard him, so long as his worship existed at all, as the god 
whom they themselves looked upon as greatest 

See 7 fus, Roman Religion Excellent accounts of Jupiter may 
be found m Roscher's Mythological lexicon, and in Wissowa's 
Religion wnd hultns der Romer (p 100 soq ) 

(W M Ra , W W I *) 

JUPITER^ m astronomy, the largest planet of the solar system, 
his size is so great that it exceeds the collective mass of all the 
others in the proportion of 5 to 2 He travels in his orbit at a 
mean distance from the sun exceeding that of the earth 5 2 times, 
or 485,000,000 miles The eccentricity of this orbit is consider- 
able, amounting to o 048, so that his maximum and minimum 
distances are 504,000,000 and 462,000,000 miles respectively 
When m opposition and at his mean distance, he is situat^ 
590,000,000 miles from the earth His orbit is mehned about 
I “ 18' 40' to the ecliptic His sidereal revolution is completed 

433^585 days or II years 5149 days, and his symodical ' 


period, or the mean interval separating his returns to opposition, 
amounts to 398 87 days His real polar and equatorial diameters 
measure 84,570 and 90,190 miles respectively, so that the mean is 
87,380 miles His apparent diameter (equatorial; as seen from 
the earth varies from about 32'', when in conjunction with the 
sun, to 50" m opposition to that luminary The oblatencss, or 
compression, of his globe amounts to about volume 

exceeds that of the earth 1390 times, while his mass is about 300 
times greater These values are believed to be as accurate as 
the best modern determinations allow, but there are some differ- 
ences amongst various observers and absolute exactness cannot 
be obtained 

I he discovery of telescopic construction early m the 17 th 
century and the practical use of the telescope by Galileo and others 
greatly enriched our knowledge of Jupiter and his system Four 
of the satellites were detected in 1610, but the dark bands or 
belts on the globe of the planet do not appear to have been 
noticed until twenty years later Though Galileo first sighted 
the satellites and perse venngly studied the Jovian orb, he failed 
to distinguish the belts, and we have to conclude either that these 
features were unusually faint at the period of his observations, 
or that lus telescopes were insufficiently powerful to render them 
visible The belts were first recognized by Nicolas Zucchi and 
Daniel Bartoh on the 17 th of May 1630 They were seen also by 
Francesco Fontana in the same and immediately succeeding years, 
and by other observers of about the same period, including Zuppi, 
Giovanni Battista Riccioli and Francesco Maria GrimaWi 
Improvements in telescopes were quickly introduced, and be- 
tween 1655 C Huygens, R Hooke and J D Cassmi 

made more effective observations Hooke discovered a large 
dark spot in tlie planet’s southern hemisphere on the 19th of 
May 1664, and from this object Cassmi determined the rotation 
penod, m 1665 and later years, as 9 hours 56 minutes 

The belts, spots and irregular markings on Jupiter have now 
been assiduously studied during nearly three centuries These 
markings are extremely variable m their tones, tints and relative 
velocities, and there is little reason to doubt that tliey are atmo- 
spheric formations floating above the surface of the planet in a 
series of different currents Certain of the markings appear to 
be fairly durable, though their rates of motion exhibit consider- 
able anomalies and prove that they must be quite detached from 
the actual sphere of Jupiter At various times determinations 
of the rotation penod were made as follows 


Date 


Observer 


Penod 

Place of Spot 

1O72 

J 

J 

D Cassmi 

9h 55”! 

50 s 

Lat 16'’ S 

1O92 

1708 

p’Maraldi 

gh 

gh 

50 in 
55 m 

48 s 

Equator 

S tropical zone 

1773 

1788 

] 

Sylvabellc 

H Schrotcr 

gh 

gh 

50 m 
55 m 

3^ 6s 

I-at’’i2” N 

1788 


H Mkdlcr 

gh 

55 

176s 

Lat 20" S 

1835 

J 

G 

gh 

SSm 

26 5 s 

Lat 5" N 

1B35 

B Airy 

gh 

55 m 

21 3s 

N tropical zone 


A great number of Jovian features have been traced in more 
recent years and their rotation periods ascertained According 
to the researches of Stanley Williams the rates of motion for 
different latitudes of the planet are approximately as under — 


/ aMiide 
-f 85’ to 2-8^ 
t zS'" to ' 24"^ 
4 24* to h 20* 
+ 20“ to + to'* 
+ 10" to -12'’ 

- 12'’ to -18° 
-18^ to -37^ 

- 37“ to -55" 


Rotation Period 

9h 55m 37 5*’ 

9 h 5 tim to 9 h 56^1x1 
9 h 48 m to 9 h 49I in 
9fi 55m 339s 
gh, 50 m 20 s 
gh 55m 403 
gh 55 m t8 I s 
gh 55m 5s 


W F Denning gives the following relative periods for the years 
1898 to 190*5 — 


Latitude 


Rotation Penod 


N N temperate 
N temperate 
N tropical 
Equatorial 
S temperate 
S S temperate 


9 h 55 m 41 5 s 
gh 55 m 53 8 s 
9 h 55 m 30 s 
gh 50m 27s 
gh 35m 1959 
gh 55 in 7 8 
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Pig I —Inverted disk 
of Jupiter, showing the 
different currents and 
then rates of rotation 


The above are the mean periods derived from a large number 
of markings The bay or hollow m 
the great southern equatorial belt 
north of the red spot lias perhaps been 
observed for a longer period than an/ 
other feature on Jupiter except the red 
spot itself H Schwabc saw the 
hollow in the belt on the 5th of 
September 1831 and on many subse- 
quent dates The rotation period of 
this object dunng the seventy years 
to the 5th of September 1901 was 
9 h 55 m 36 s from 61,813 rotations 
Since 1901 the mean period has been 
qh 55 m 40 s, but It has fluctuated 
between 9 h 55 m 38 s and 9 h 55 m 42 s The motion of 
the various features is not therefore dependent upon their latitude, 
though at the equator the rate seems swifter as a rule than in 
other zones But exceptions occur, for in 1880 some spoti. 
appeared m about N which rotated in 9 h 48 m though m 
the region immediately N of this the spot motion is ordinarily 
the slowest of all and averages qh 55 m (from twenty 

determinations) These differences of speed remind us of the 
sun-spots and their proper motions The solar envelope, how- 
ever, appears to show a pretty regular retardation towards the 
poles, for according to Gustav Sporer’s formula, while the equa- 
torial period IS 25 d ah 15 m the latitudes 46" N and S give 
a period of 28 d 15 h 0 m 

The Jovian currents flow m a due east and ^^cst direction as 
though mainly influenced by the swift rotatory movement of 
the globe, and exhibit little sign of deviation either to N or S 
These currents do not blend and pass giaduall) into each other 
but seem to be definitely bounded and controlled by separate 
phenomena well capable of preserving their individuality 
Occasionally, it is true, there have been slanting belts on Jupiter 
(a prominent example occurred in the spring of 1861), as though 
the materials were evolved with some force in a polar direction 
but these oblique formations have usually spread out in longitude 
and ultimately formed bands parallel with the equator The longi- 
tudinal currents do not individually present us with an equable 
rate of motion In fact they display some curious irregularities, 
the spots carried along in them apparently oscillating to and fro 
without any reference to fixed periods or cyclical variations 
Thus the equatorial current m 1880 moved at the rate of 9 h 50 m 
6 s whereas in 1905 it was 9 h 50 m 33 s The red spot m the 
S tropical zone gave 9 h 53 m 34s in 1879-1880, w hereas during 
1900-1908 It has varied a little on either side of9h 53m 40 6s 
( learly therefore no fixed pei lod of rotation can be applied for any 
spot since it is subject to drifts F or W and these drifts 
sometimes come into operation suddenly, and may be either 
temporary or durable Between 1878 and iqoo the red spot in 
the planet’s S hemisphere showed a continuous retardation of 
speed 

It must be remembered tliat m speaking of the rotation of 
these markings, we are simply alluding to the irregularities in 
the vaporous envelope of Jupiter The rotation of the planet 
itself is another matter and its value is not yet exactly known, 
though It IS probably little different fiom that of the markings, 
and especially from those of the most durable character, which 
indicate a period of about 9 h 56 m We never discern the 
actual landscape of Jupiter 01 any of the indi^nduai forms really 
diversifying it 

Possibly the red spot which became so striking an object in 
1878, and which still remains faintly visible on the planet, is the 
same feature as that discovered by R Hooke in 1664 and watched 
by CasBini in following years. It was situated m approximately 
the same latitude of the planet and appears to have been hidden 
temporarily during several periods up to 1713 But the lack of 
fairly continuous observations of this particular marking makes 
its identity with the present spot extremely doubtful The 
latter was seen by W R Dawes in 1857, by Sir W Huggins m 
1858, by J Baxendell m 1859, by Lord Rosse and R Copeland 


in 1873, by H C Russell m 1876-1877, and m later years it has 
form^ an object of general observation In fact it may safely 
be said that no planetary marking has ever aroused such wide- 
spread interest and attracted such frequent observation as the 
great red spot on Jupiter 

The slight inclination of the equator of this planet to the plane 
of his orbit suggests that he experiences few seasonal changes 
From the conditions we are, m fact, led to expect a prevaihng 
calm in his atmosphere, the more so from the circumstance that 
the amount of the sun’s heat poured upon each square mile of 
It IS (on the average) less than the 27 th pait of that received by 
each square mile of the earth’s surface Moreover the seasons 
of Jupiter have nearly twelve times the duration of ours, so 
that It would be naturally expected that changes in his atmo- 
sphere produced by solar action take place with extreme slowness 
But this IS very far from being the case Telescopes reveal the 
mdications of rapid changes and extensive disturbances in the 
aspect and material forming the belts New spots covering large 
areas frequently appear and as frequently decay and vanish, 
implying an agitated condition of the Jovian atmosphere, and 
leading us to admit the operation of causes much more active 
than the heating influence of the sun 

When we institute a comparison between Jupiter and the earth 
on the basis that the atmosphere of the former planet bears the 
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same relation to his mass as the atmosphere of the earth bears 
to her mass, we find that a state of things must prevail on Jupiter 
very dissimilar to that affecting our own globe The density of 
the Jovian atmosphere we should expect to be fully six times as 
great as the density of our air at sea-level, while it would be 
comparatively shallow But the telescopic aspect of Jupiter 
apparently negatives the latter supposition The belts and spots 
grow faint as they approach the limb, and disappear as they near 
the edge of the disk, thus indicating a dense and deep atmosphere 
R A Proctor considered that the observed features suggested 
inherent heat, and adopted this com lusion as best explaining 
the surface phenomena of the planet He regarded Jupiter as 
belonging, on account of his immense size, to a diffci ent class of 
bodies from the earth, and was led to believe that there existed 
greater analogy between Jupiter and the sun than between 
Tupiter and the earth 1 hus the density of the sun, like that of 
Jupiter, IS small compared with the earth’s, m fact, the mean 
density of the sun is almost identical with that of Jupiter, and 
the belts of the latter planet may be much more aptly compared 
with the spot zones of the sun than with the trade zones of the 
earth 

In support of the theory of inherent heat on Jupiter it has been 
said that his albedo (or light reflected from his surface) is much 
greater than the amount would be were his surface similar to 
that of the moon, Mercury or Mars, and the reasoning has been 
applied to the large outer planets, Saturn, Uranus and Neptune, 
as well as to Jupiter The average reflecting capacity of the 
moon and five outer planets would seem to be (on the assumption 
that they possess no inherent light) as follows — 


Moon 

Mar^ 


o 1736 
o 2O72 


Jupiter 

Saturn 


o 6238 
o 4961 


Uranus 

Neptune 


o 6400 
o 4848 







JUPITER 


These values were considered to support the view that the four 
larger and more distant orbs shme partly by inherent lustre, 
and the more so as spectroscopic analysis mdicates that they 
are each involved in a deep vapour-laden atmosphere But 
certain observations furnish a contradiction to Proctor’s views. 
The absolute extinction of the satellites, even in the most power- 
ful telescopes, while in the shadow of Jupiter, shows that they 
cannot receive sufficient light from their primary to render them 
visible, and the darkness of the shadows of the satellites when 
projected on the planet’s disk proves that the latter cannot be ' 
self-luminous except in an insensible degree It is also to be 
remarked that, were it only moderately self-luminous, the colour 
of the light which it sends to us would be red, such light being 
that first emitted from a heated body when its temperature is 
raised Possibly, however, the great red spot, when the colouring 
was intense in 1878 and several following years, may have repre- 
sented an opening in the Jovian atmosphere, and the ruddy 
belts may be extensive rifts in the same envelope If Jupiter’s 
actual globe emitted a good deal of heat and light we should 
probably distinguish little of it, owing to the obscuring vapours | 
floating above the surface Venus reflects lelatively more light 
than Jupiter, and there is little doubt that the albedo of a planet 
IS dependent upon atmospheric characteristics, and is in no case 
a direct indication of inherent light and heat 
The colouring of the belts appears to be due to seasonal 
variations, for Stanley Williams has shown that their changes 


Under good conditions and sufficient telescopic power the 
satellites are visible as disks, and not mere points of light 
Measures of the apparent diameter of objects so faint are, how- 
ever, difficult and uncertain The results for the Galilean 
satellites range between o" 9 and i" 5, corresponding to dia- 
meters of between 3000 and 5000 kilometres The smallest ;s 
therefore about the size of our moon Satellite I has been found 
to exhibit marked variations in its brightness and aspect, but 
the law governing them has not been satisfactorily worked out 
It seems probable that one hemisphere of this satellite is brighter 
than the other, or that there is a large dark region upon it A 
revolution on its axis corresponding with that of the orbital 
revolution around the planet has also been suspected, but is not 
yet established Variations of light somewhat similar, but less 
in amount, have been noticed in the second and third satellites 
The most interesting and easily observed phenomena of these 
bodies are their eclipses and their transits across the disk of 
Jupiter The four inner satellites pass through the shadow of 
Jupiter at every superior conjunction, and across his disk at 
every inferior conjunction The outer Galilean satellite does 
the same when the conjunctions arc not too near the line of 
nodes of the satellites’ orbit When most distant from the 
nodes, the satellites pass above or below the shadow and below 
or above the disk These phenomena for the four Galilean 
satellites are predicted m the nautical almanacs 
When one of the four Galilean satellites is in transit across 


have a cycle of twelve years, and ( orrespond as nearly as possible 
with a sidereal revolution of Jupiter The variations are of 
such character that the two great equatorial belts are alter- 
nately affected, when the S equatorial belt displays maximum 
redness the N equatorial is at a mmimum and vice versa 

The most plausible hypothesis with regard to the red spot is 
that It IS of the nature of an island floating upon a liquid surface, 
though its great duration does not favour this idea But it is 
an open question whether the belts of Jupiter indicate a liquid 
or gaseous condition of the visible surface The difficulty in 
the way of the liquid hypothesis is the great difference in the 
times of rotation betwetn the equatorial portions of the planet 
and the spots in temperate latitudes The latter usually rotate 
in periods between 9 h 55 m and 9 h 56 m , while the equatorial 
markings make a revolution in about five minutes less, 9 h 50 m 
to 9 h 51 m The difference amounts to 7 5° m a terrestrial 
day and proves that an equatorial spot will circulate right round 
the enormous sphere of Jupiter (circumference 283,000 m ) in 
48 days The motion is equivalent to about 6000 m per day 
and 250 m per hour (W F D ) 

Satellites of Jupiter 

Jupiter is attended by eight known satellites, resolvable as re- 
gards their visibility into two widely diffei ent classes Four satel 
lites were discovered by Galileo and were the only ones known 
until 1892 In September of that year E E Barnard, at the 
Lick Observatory, discovered a fifth extremely faint satellite, per- 
forming a revolution in somewhat less than twelve hours In 1904 
two yet fainter satellites, far outside the other five, were photo- 
graphically discovered by C D Pernne at the Lick Observatory 
The eighth satellite was discovered by P J Melotte of Greenwich 
on the 28th of February 1908 It is of the 17th magnitude and 
appears to be very distant from Jupiter, a re-observation on 
the i6th of January 1909 proved it to be retrograde, and to have 
a very eccentnc orbit These bodies are usually numbered m 
the order of their discovery, the nearest to the sun being V In 
apparent brightness each of the four Galilean satellites may 
be roughly classed as of the sixth magnitude , 
they would therefore be visible to a keen eye 
if the bnlliancy of the planet did not obscure 
them. Some observers profess to have seen 
one or more of these bodies with the naked 
eye notwithstanding this drawback, but the 
evidence can scarcely be regarded as con- 
clusive It does not however seem unlikely 
that the third, which is the brightest, might be visible when m 
conjunction with one of the others 


the disk of Jupiter it can generally be seen projected on the 
face of the planet It is commonly brighter than Jupiter when 
It first enters upon the limb but sometimes darker near the 
centre of the disk This is owing to the fact that the planet is 
much darker at the limb During these transits the shadow of 
the satellites can also be seen projected on the planet as a dark 
point 

The theories of the motion of these bodies form one of the more 
interesting problems of celestial mechanics Owing to the great 
ellipticity of Jupiter, growing out of his rapid rotation, the influence 
of this ellipticity upon the motions of the five inner satellites is much 
greater than that of the sun, or of the satellites on each other 
The inclination of the orbits to the equator of Jupiter is quite small 
and almost constant, and the motion of each node is nearly uniform 
around the plane of the planet s equator 

The most marked feature of these bodies is a relation beU/een 
the mean longitudes of Satellites I , II and III The mean longitude 
of I plus twice that of III minus three times that of II is constantly 
near to 180'’ It follows that the same relations subsist among the 
mean motions 1 he cause of this was pointed out by Laplace 
If we put Lj Lg and I j for the mean longitudes, and define an angle 
U as follows — 

U = L,— 3Lg+ 2L, 

it was shown mathematically by Laplace that if the longitudes 
and mean motions were such that the angle U differed a little 
from 180 , there was a minute residual force arising from the 
mutual actions of the several bodies tending to bring this angle 
towards the value 180" Consequently, if the mean motions were 
such that this angle increased only with great slowness, it would 
after a certain period tend back toward the value 180”, and then 
beyond it, exactly as a pendulum drawn out of the perpendicular 
o^illates towards and beyond it Thus an oscillation would be 
engendered in virtue of which the angle would oscillate very 
slowly on each side of the central value Computation of the 
mean longitude from observations has indicated that the angle 
does differ from 180'’, but it is not certain whether this deviation 
IS greater than the possible result of the errors of observation How- 
ever this may be, the existence of the libration, and its period 
if it does exist, are still unknown 

The following are the principal elements of the orbits of the five 
inner sateUites, arranged in the order of distance from Jupiter 
The mean longitudes are for 1891, 20th of October, GMT, and are 
referred to the equinox of the epoch, 1891, 2nd of October — 


Satellite 


Mean Long 
Synodic Penod 
Mean Distance 
Mass - Mass of J up 
Stellar Mag 


264° 29 
II h 58 m 
106,400 m 
(?) 


I 


313 7193 

id i8h 48 
260,000 m 
00002831 
60 


II 


39**n87 
3d i3h 30 
4x4,000 m 
00002324 
6 1 


III 

X7i"2448 
7d 3h 99 
661,000 m 
00008125 
56 


IV 

62° 2000 
i6d 1 8m 09 
1,162,000 m 
00002149 
66 


The following numbers relating to the planet itself have been 
supplied mostly by Professor Hermann Struve — 
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Filar Mic Heliom 

Equatorial diameter of Jupiter (Dist 5 2028) 38"' 50 37" 50 

Polar diameter of J upiler 3O"' 02 35" 23 

EUipticity 1-155 1-165 

Theoretical ellipticity from motion of 900'' in the pencentre 

of Sat V 1-153 

Centrifugal force - gravity at equator o 0900 

Mass of Jupiter -Mass of Sun, now used in tables i - 1047 34 

Inclination of planet's equator to ecliptic 2 9'o7 + ooo6^ 

„ „ „ orbit 3" 4' 80 

Long of Node of equator on ecliptic 336" 21' 47 + 0' 762/ 

„ „ „ „ orbit I35°25" 81 +0 729/ 

The longitudes are referred to the mean terri strial equinox, and 
/ is the time in years from 1900 o 

For the elements of Jupiter's orbit, sec Solar System, and for 
physical constants, see Planet (S N ) 

JUR (Diur), the Dinka name for a tube of negroes of the 
upper Nile valley, whose real name is Luoh, or Lwo They 
appear to be immigrants, and tradition places their home in 
the south, they now occupy a district of the Bahr-el-Ghazal 
between the Bongo and Dinka tribes Of a reddish black 
colour, fairer than the Dinka, they are well proportioned, with 
the hair short Tattooing is not common, but when found is 
similar to that of the Dinka, they pierce the ears and nose, and 
m addition to the oinaments found among the Dinka (^v) 
wear a series of iron rings on the forearm covering it from 
wrist to elbow They are mainl} agricultural, but hunt and fish 
to a considerable extent, they are also skilful smiths, smelting 
their own iron, of which they supplv quantities to the Dinka 
They are a prosperous tribe and in consequence spinsters 
are unknown among them^ Their chief currency is spears and 
hoe-blades, and cowrie shells are used in the purchase of wives 
1 heir chief weapons are spears and bows 

See G Schwemfurth, Heat'f of ifrica Travels iSdS-iSj/^ 
trans G E E brewer (2nd cd , 1874) , W jwnkQV, 1 ravels in Africa 
(Eng cd , 1890-1892) 

JURA, a department of France, on the eastern frontier, 
formed from the southern portion of the old province of Franche- 
Comt^ It IS bounded N b> the department of Haute-Saone, 
N E by Doubs, E by Switzerland, S by Ain, and W b> Saone- 
et-Loire and Cote d’Or Pop (1906), 257,725 Area, 1951 sq m 
Jura comprises four distinct zones with a general direction fiom 
north to south In the S E he high eastern chains of the central 
Jura, containing the Cret Pela (4915 ft ), the highest point in 
the department More to the west there is a chain of forest- 
clad plateaus bordered on the E by the river Am Westward 
of these runs a range of hills, the slopes of which are covered 
with vinevards The north-west region of the department is 
occupied by a plain which includes the fertile Finage, the north- 
ern portion of the Bresse, and is traversed by the Doubs and 
Its left affluent the Loue, between which lies the fine forest of 
Chaux, 76 sq m in area Jura falls almost wholly within the 
basin of the Rhone Besides those mentioned, the chief rivers 
are the Valouze and the Bienne, which water the south of the 
department There are several lakes, the largest of which is 
that of Chaim, about 12 m E of Lons-le-Saunier The climate 
is, on the whole, cold , the temperature is subject to sudden and 
violent changes, and among the mountains winter sometimes 
lingers for eight months The rainfall is much above the average 
of France 

Jura IS an agricultural department wheat, oats, maize and 
barley are the c nief cereals, the culture of potatoes and rape being 
also of importance Vines are grown mainly in the cantons of 
Arbois, Poligny, Sahns and Voiteur Woodlands occupy about 
a fifth of the area the oak, hornbeam and beech, and, in the 
mountains, the spruce and fir, are the principal varieties Natural 
pasture is abundant on the mountains Forests, gorges, torrents 
and cascades are characteristic features of the scenery Its 
minerals include iron and salt and there are stone-quarries 
Peat IS also worked Lons-le-Saunier and Sahns have mineral 
springs Industries include the manufacture of Gruydre, Sept- 
moncel and other cheeses (made in co-operative cheese factories 
or frutheres), metal founding and forging, saw-milling, flour- 
milling, the cutting of precious stones (at Septmoncel and else- 


where), the manufacture of nails, tools and other iron goods, 
paper, leather, bner-pipes, toys and fancy wooden-ware and 
basket-work Ihe making of clocks, watches, spectacles and 
measures, which are largely exported, employs much labour in 
and around More/ Imports consist of gram, cattle, wine, leaf- 
copper, horn, i\ory, fanev-wood, exports of manufai tured 
articles, wine, cheese, stone, timber and salt The department 
is served chiefly by the Paris-Lyon-Mcditerran6e railway, the 
mam line from Pans to Neuchatel traversing its northern region 
1 he canal from the Rhone to the Rhine, which utilizes the channel 
of the Doubs over portions of its course, traverses it for 25 m 
Lons-le-Saunier is the chief town of Jura, which embraces four 
arrondissements named after the towns of Lons-le-Saunier, Dole, 
Poligny and St Claude, with 32 cantons and 384 communes 
The department forms the diocese of St Claude and part of the 
ecclesiastical province of Besan^on, it comes within the region 
of the Vllth army corps and the educational circumscription 
(academic) of Besan^on, where is its court of appeal Loni^-le- 
Saunier, Dole, Arbois, Poligny, St Claude and Sahns, the more 
noteworthy towns, receive separate notices At Baume-Ies- 
Messieurs, 8 m N E of Lons-lc-Saunier, there is an ancient 
abbey with a fine church of the T2th century 
JURA (“ deer island ”), an island of the inner Hebiides, the 
fourth largest of the group, on the west coast of ArgylLlure, 
Scotland Pop (1901), 560 On the N it is separated from 
the island of Scarba by the whirlpool of Corrievreckan, caused 
by the rush of the tides, often running over 13 m an hour, 
and sometimes accelerateci by gales, on the E from the mam 
land by the sound of Jura, and on the S and S W from Islay 
by the sound of Islay At Kmuachdrach there is a ferry to 
Aird in Lome, in Argyllshire, and at Faolm there is a ferry to 
Port Askaig in Islay Its area is about t6o sq m , the greatest 
length IS about 27 m , and the breadth varies from 2 m to 8 m 
The surface is mountainous and the island is the most rugged 
of the Hebrides A chain of hills culminating in the Paps of 
Jura — Bemn-an-Oir (2571 ft) and Beinn ( haolais (2407 ft )— 
runs the whole length of the island, interrupted only by Tarbert 
loch, an arm of the sea, which forms an indentation nearly 6 m 
deep and almost cuts the island m two Jura derived its name 
from the red deer which one e abounded on it Cattle and sheep 
are raised, oats, barley and potatoes are cuhivated along the 
eastern shore, and there is some fishing Granite is quarried 
and sihcious sand, employed m glass-making, is found The 
parish of Jura comprises the islands of Balnahua, hladcla, 
Garvelloch, Jura, Lunga, Scarba and Skervuile 

JURA, a range which may be roughly described as the block 
of mountains rising between the Rhine and the Rhone, and form- 
ing the frontier between France and Switzerland The gorges 
by which these two rivers force their way to the plains cut off 
the Jura from the Swabian and Franconian ranges to the north 
and those of Dauphin^ to the south But in very early days, 
before these gorges had been carved out, there were no openings 
m the Jura at all, and even now its three chief rivers- the IXnibs, 
the Loue and the Am — flow down the western slope, which is 
both much longer and but half as steep as the eastern Some 
geographers extend the name Jura to the Swabian and bran- 
conian ranges between the Danube and the Neckar and the Mam , 
but, though these are similar in point of composition and direc- 
tion to the range to the south, it is most convenient to limit the 
name to the mountain ridges lying between France and Switzer- 
land, and this narrower sense will be adopted here 
The Jura has been aptly described as a huge plateau about 
156 m long and 38 m broad, hewn into an oblcmg shape, and 
Raised by internal forces to an average height of from 19^0 to 
2600 ft above the surrounding plains The shock by which it 
was raised and the vibration caused b> the elevation of the great 
chain of the Alps, produced many transverse gorges or “ closes,” 
while on the plateaus between these subaerial agencies have 
exercised their ordinary influence 
Geologically the Jura Mountains belong to the Alpine system, 
and the same forces which crumpled and tore the strata of the 
one produced the folds and faults m the other Both chains 
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owe their origin to the mass of crystallme and unyielding rock 
whj^ h forms the central plateau of France, the Vosges and the 
Rlack Forest, and which, between the Vosges and the central 
plateau, lies at no great depth beneath the surface Against 
this mass the more yieldmg strata which lay to the south and 
west were crushed and folded, and the Alps and the Jura were 
t'arved from the ndges which were raised But the folding 
decreases m intensity towards the north, the folding in the Alps 
IS much more violent than the folding in the Jura, and in the 
Jura Itself the folding is most marked along its southern flanks 

The Jura is composed chiefly of Jurassic rocks — it is from this 
chain that the Jurassic system derives its name — but Triassic, 
C retaceous and Tertiary beds take part in its formation It may 
be divided into three zones which run parallel to the length of 
the chain and ciiFer from one another in their structure The 
innermost zone, which rises directly from the plain of Switzer* 
land, is the folded Jura {Jura plisse, Kettenjura), formed of narrow 
parallel undulations which dimmish in intensity towards the 
hrench border This is followed b> the Jura plateau {Jura tabu- 
latre^ Tafel]ura), in which the beds are approximately horizontal 
but are broken up into blocks by fractures or faults hmalW, 
along Its western face there is a zone of numerous dislocations, 
and the range descends abruptly to the plain of the Sadne 
This is the Region du vtgnoble and is well shown at Arbois 

Owing to the convergence of the faults which bound it, the 
plateau zone decreases in width towards the south, while towards 
the north it forms a large proportion of the chain The folded 
zone IS more constant Along its inner margin the folds are 
frequently overthrown, leaning towards France, but elsewhere 
they are simple anticlinals and synclmals, parallel to the length 
of the chain, and as a rule there is a remarkable freedom frqm 
dislocations of any importance, except towards Neuchfitel and 
Bienne 

Ihe countless blocks of gneiss, granite and other crystalline 
formatioas which are foimd in such numbers on the slopes of the 
Jura, and go by the name of “ erratic blocks ” (of which the best 
known instance — the Pierre b Bot — is 40 ft m diameter, and 
rests on the side of a hill 800 ft above the Lake of Neuchatel), 
have been transported thither from the Alps by ancient gladtrs, 
which have left their mark on the Jura range itself in the shape 
of striations and moraines 

Ihe general direction of the cliain is from north-east to south- 
west, but a careful study reveals the fact that there were m 
reality two mam Imes of upheaval, viz north to south and east 
to west, the former best seen in the southern part of the range 
and the latter m the northern, and it was by the union of these 
two forces that the lines north-east to south-west (seen in the 
greater part of the chain), and north-west to south-east (seen m 
the Villebois range at the south-west extremity of the chain), 
were produced I his is best realized if we take Besan9on as a 
centre , to the north the ridges nin east and west, to the south, 
north and south, while to the east the direction is north-east to 
south-west 

Before considering the topography of the interior of the Jura, it 
may be convenient to take a brief survey of its outer slopes 

1 i he northern face dominates on one side the famous ' TrouCc 
(or Trench) of Belfort, one of the great geographical centres of 
Europe, whence routes run north down the Bhine to the North Sea, 
south east to the l^anuhc basin and Black Sea, and south west into 
France, and so to the Meditenanean basin It is now so strongly 
fortified that it becomes a question of great strategical importance 
to prevent its being turned by means of the great central plateau of 
the Jura, which, as we shall see, is a network of roads and railways 
On the other side it ovcjrhangs the ' Troupe " of the Black Forest 
towns on the Rhine (Rheinfelden, S^ckingen, Laufenburg and 
Waldshut), through which the central plain of Switzerland is easily 
gained On this north slope two openings offer routes into the 
intenor of the chain — ^the valley of the Doubs belonging to France, 
and the valley of the Birse belonging to Switzeiland Belfort is 
the military, Mulhausen the industrial, and Basel the commercial 
centre of this slope 

2 The eastern and western faces offer many striking parallels 
1 he plains through which flow the Aar and the Sa6ne have each been 
the bed of an ancient lake, traces of which remain in the lakes of 
NeuchAtel, Bienne and Morat The west face runs mainly north 
and south like its great nver, and for a similar reason the east face 
runs north east to south west Again, both slopes are pierced by 


many transverse gorges or " cluses (due to fracture and not to 
erosion), by which access is gained to the great central plateau of 
Pontarlicr, though these arc seen more plainly on the east face than 
on the west, thus the gorges at the exit from which Lons Ic Saumer, 
Pohgny, Arbois and balms are built balance those of the Suze, of 
the Val de Ruz, of the Val cle Travers and of the Val d Orbe, though 
on the east face there is but one city which commands all these 
important routes — Neuch 3 ,tcl llus town is thus marked out by 
nature as a great military and industrial centre, just as is Bcsancon 
on the west, which has besides to defend the route from Belfort 
down the Doubs These easy means of communicating with the 
Free County of Burgundy or Franche Comt6 account for the fact 
that the dialect of Neuchdtcl la Burgundian, and that it was held 
generally by Burgundian nobles, though most of the country near 
it was in the hands of the house of Savoy until gradually annexed 
by Bern The Chasseron (5286 ft ) is the central pomt of the eastern 
face, commanding the two great railways which join NcuchAtcl and 
l^onlarlier This ridge is in a certain sense parallel to the valley 
of the Loue on the west face, which flows into the Doubs a little to 
the south of Ddle, the only important town of the central portion 
of the Saono basin The Chasseron is wholly Swiss, as are the lower 
summits of the Chasseral (5279 ft), the Mont buchel (5220 ft), 
the Aiguille de Baulmes (5128 ft ), the Dent dc Vaulion (4879 ft ), 
the Weisscnstcin (4223 ft), and the Chanmont (3845 ft), the two 
last named points being probably the best 1 now n points in the 
Jura, as they are accessible by carnage road from Solcure and 
Neuch&tel refapectively South of the Orbe valley the east face 
becomes a rocky wall which is crowned by all the highest summits 
(the first and second Swiss, the rest Prench) of the chain — the Mont 
Tendre (5512 ft), the Dole (5505 ft), the Reculet (5643 ft), the 
Cr6t de la Neige (5655 ft ) and the Grand Crddo (5328 ft ), the iini 
formity of level being as striking as on the west edge of the 
Jura, though there the absolute height is far less ihe p^jsition of 
the Dole IS similar to that of ihe C hasscron, as along the sides of it 
run the great roads of the Col dc St Cergucs (3973 ft ) and the Col 
de la Faucille (4341 ft), the latter leading tlirough the ValKc dcs 
Dappes, which was divided in 1862 between France and Switzer 
land, after many negotiations 1 he height of these roads show s that 
they arc passages across the chain, rather than through natuial 
depressions 

3 Ihe southern face is supported by two gre it pillars — on the 
east by the Grand Cr6do and on the west by the ridge of Revermont 
(2529 ft) above Bourg en Bresse, between these a hugt bastion 
(the district of Bugey) stretches away to tlie south, forcing the 
Rhone to make a long dolour On the tw'o sides of this bastion the 
plains in which Amb^ieu and Cuioz stand balance one another, and 
are the meeting points of the routes which cut through the bastion 
by means of deep gorges On the eastern side this great wedge is 
steep and rugged, ending m the Grand Colombicr (503^ ft) ibovc 
Cuioz, and it sinks on the western side to the valley of the Ain, the 
district of Ihesse, and the plateau of l>ombes The junction of the 
Am and the Surand at Pont d Ain on the west balances that of the 
Valsenne and the Rhone at Bellegarde on the east 
The Jura thus dominates on the north one of the gicat highways 
of Europe, on the cast and west divides the valleys of the Sa6nc and 
the Aar, and stretches out to the south so as nearh to join hanos 
with the great mass of the Dauphin^ Alps It therefore commands 
the routes from Franco into Germany, Switzerland and Italy, and 
hcncc its enormous historical importance 

Let us now examine the topography of the intenor of the range 
This naturally falls into three divisions, each traversed by one 
of the three great nvcis of the Jura— the Doubs, the Loue and the 
Am 

I in the northern division it is the east and west line winch 

f irevails— the Lomont, the Mont Terrible, the defile of the Doubs 
rom St Ursanne to St Hippolytc, and the " Trou6e " of the Black 
Forest towns It thus bars access to the central plateau from the 
north, and this natural wall does away with the necessity of artificial 
fortifications This division falls again into two distinct poitions 
(a) The first is the pari east of the deep gorge of the t>oubs after it 
turns south at St Hippolyte, it is thus quite cut off on this side, and 
IS naturally Swiss territory It includes the basin of the nver 
Ihrse, and the great plateau between the Doubs and the \ar, on 
which, at an average height of 2O00 ft , are situated a number of 
towns, one of the most striking features of the Jura These include 
Le Lode {q v ) and La Chaux de Fonds (^ v ), and arc mainly occupied 
with watch-making, an industry which does not require bulky 
machinery, and is therefore well fitted for a mountain district 
(6) The part west of the ‘ cluse " of the Doubs of this, the 
distnct east of the river Dessoubre, isolated m the interior of the 
range (unlike the Le I ode plateau), is called the Haute Montagne, 
and IS given up to chcese-making, curing of hams, saw-mills, See 
But little watch making is carried on there, Besan^on being the 
chief French centre of this industry, and being connected with 
Geneva by a chain of places ‘Similarly occupied, which fringe the 
west platean of the Jura The part west of the Dessotibre, or the 
Moyenne Montagne, a huge platean north of the I^ue, is more 
especially devot^ to agriculture, while along its north edge metal 
working and manufacture of hardware are carried on, particularly 
at Besan9on and Audincourt 
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2 Thxj central division is remarkable for being without the deep 
gorges which are found so frequently in other parts of the range 
It consists of the basin of which Pontarlier is the centre, through 
notches m the rim of which routes converge from every direction, 
this 13 the great characteristic of the middle region of the Jura 
Hence its unmense strategical and commercial importance On the 
north-east roads run to Morteau and Lc Lode, on the north west to 
Besan9on, on the west to Salins, on the south- viest to Dole and 
Lons-le-Saumer, on the cast to the Swiss plain The 1 ontirlicr 
plateau is nearly hoiizontal, the slight indentations in it being due 
to erosion, e g hy the river Drugoon The keys to this import«int 
plateau are to the east the Fort de Joux, under the walls of which 
meet the two lines ol railway from Neuchdtcl, and to the west 
Salins, the meeting place of the routes from the Col de la I aucillc, 
from Besan^on, and from the French plain 

Ihe Am rises on the south edge of this plateau, and on a lower 
shelf or step, which it waters, are situated two pomts of great 
military imjiortance — Nozeroy and Champagnolt The latter is 
specially important, since the road leaning thence to Geneva 
traverses one after another, not far from their head, the chief valleys 
which run down into the South Juia, and thus commands the 
southern routes as well as those by St Ceigues and the Col de la 
1 aucille from the Geneva region, and a branch route along the Orbe 
river fiom jougne Ihe fort of Lcs Rousso, near the fool of tlu 
D61e, serves as an advanced post to Champagnole, just as the 1 ort 
dc Joux does to Pontarlier 

Ihe above sketch will serve to show the character of the central 
Jura as the meeting place of routes from all sides, and the importance 
to I ranee of its being strongly forlihed, lest an cnenw approaching 
from the north east snoiild try to turn the fortresses af the Troupe 
dc Belfort " It is in the western part of the central Jura that the 
north and south lines fust appeal strongly marked There are said 
to be in this distriet no less than liftccn ridges running parallel to 
each other, and it is these which force the Louc to the north, and 
thereby occasion its vtr) eccentric course The cultivation of 
wormwood wherewith to make the tonic ab in the has its head 
quarters at Pontarlier 

3 The southern division is by far the most complicated and 
eiitangleti part of the Jura The lofty iidge which bounds it to the 
east forcis all its* drainage to the west, and the result is a numbei of 
valleys of eiosion (of which that of tlu Ain is the chief instince), 
quitt distinct from the natural ‘ cluscs " or fissures of those of the 
Douhs and of the I one Another point of interest is the numlier 
of roads which intersect it, despite its extreme irregularity I his 
IS due to the great dusts of Nanlua and Vineu, which traverse 
it from cast to west The nonh and south line is very cleirlv seen 
in the eastern part of this division the north cast and south west 
IS entirely wanting, but in the Villebois range south of Ambeneii 
we have the principal example of the north west to south-east lint 
The plateaus west of the Ain are cut through by the villeys of the 
Valouse and of the Suiand, and hki all tlu lowest terr ices on th( 
west slope do not possess any considerable towns The Am receives 
three tributaries from the east — 

(а) The Bienne, w^hicli flows from the fort of Les Roiisses by 
St Claude, the industrial centre of the south Jura, famous for the 
manufacture of wooden toys, owing to the large quantity of box 
wood in the ncighliourhooti Scptmonccl is busied with cutting of 
gems, and Morez with watch and spectacle making Cut off to tlu 
east by the great chain, the industrial prospeuty of this valle) is of 
recent origin 

(б) The Oignin, which flows fiom south to north It receives the 
diainage of the lake of Nanlua, a town noted foi combs and silk 
weaving, and which communicates by the cluse " of the I ac de 
Silan wath the Valscnne valley, and so with the Rhone at Bcllegarde, 
ind again with the various routes which mi cl under the walls of the 
fort of Les Rousses, while by the Val Romey and the S^ran Culoz is 
easily gamed 

{c) The Albarmc, connected with ( uloz by the " cluse " of Virieu, 
and by the Furan flowing south with Belley, the capital of the 
district of Biigey (the old name for the South Jura) 

The ' cluses of Nantua and Vineu arc now both travel sed by 
important railways, and it is even truer than of old that the keys 
of the south Jura arc I^ons and Geneva But of course the 
strategic importance of these gorges is liss than appears at first 
sight, because they can be turned by following the Rhone in its 
great bend to the south 

The range is mentioned by Caesar {Bell Gall 1 2-3, 6 (i), and 
8 (i)), Strabo 6v 3,4, and 6, ii), Pliny (111 31, i\ 105, xvi 197) 
and Ptolemy (11 ix 5), its name being a word which appears 
under many forms {eg Joux, Jorat, Jorasse, Juriens), and is a 
synonym for a wood or forest The German name is Lebcrberg, 
Leber being a provincial word for a hill 
Politically the Jura is French (departments of the Doubs, Jura 
and Am) and Swiss (parts of the cantons of Geneva, Vaud, 
Neuchitel, Bern, Soleure and Basel), but at its north extremity 
it takes in a small bit of Alsace (Pfirt or Ferrette) In the middle 


ages the southern, western and northern sides were parcelled out 
into a number of districts, all of which were gradually absorbed 
by the Trenih crown, viz , Gex, Val Romey, Bresse and Bugey 
(exchanged in i6oi by Savoy for the marquisate ot Saluzzo), 
hranchc-Comt^, or the Free County of Buigund\ , an imperial 
fief till annexed in 1674, the county of Montbcliard (Mo npelgard) 
acquired m 1793, and the county of berrette (French 1648 1871) 
Ihe northern part of the eastern side was held till 1792 (part till 
1797) b) the bishop of Basel as a fief of the empire, and then 
belonged to brunce till 1814, but was given to Bern in i8it; (as 
a recompense for its loss of Vaud), and now forms the Bernese 
Jura, a 1 rench-speakmg distriit Ho centre of the eastein 
slope formed the principalit) of Neuchatel {q v ) and the lounty 
of Valangin, which were generally hekl by Buigundian nobles, 
came h\ suce£s^lon to the kings of Prussia in 1707, and were 
formed into a Swiss canton in 1815, though thc> did not become 
flee from foimal Piussian claims until 1857 Ihe southern part 
of the eastern slope origin ill> belonged to the house of Savov, 
but was confjucred bit by bit by Bern, which was forced in 1815 
to accept Its subject distnct Vaud as a colleague and equal in 
the Swiss Confide ration It was Charles the Bold’s defeats \t 
Giandson and Moral which led to the annexation by the con- 
lederates of these portions of Savoyard terntorv 

Authoritils -E r Berhoux, L& Jura (Pans, itl8o) , 1 M ichacck, 
Der *^chwetzer jura (Gotha, 1905), A Magiiui, Les lacs du fuia 
(Pans, 1895), J Zinimcrli, Die Sprachgrenze im Juia (vol i of 
his Die Deutsch jranzosische '>prachgren''e in der SchivCi^ (Basil, 
1891) loi the Trench slope see Joannes laige Jltneratie to 
the jura and tin smaller volumes relating to tho depaitmcnts of 
the Am, Doubs and Jura, m his Geographies dcpartementales lor 
the Swiss slope see 3 vols in the senes of the Guides Monad 
(Geneva) , A Monnier, La C haux de Fonds et le Haul Jura ^euclinic- 
his, J Monod,£^’ Jura Titmoi<i, and E J P dt la Haipt, le jura 
I audois (\\ \ B ( J 

JURASSIC, in geology, the middle period of the Mes070i( era, 
that IS to sa>, succeeding the Tnassii and preceding the Creta- 
leous periods The name Jurassic (French 'jurassique, German 
jurajormation or Jura) was first employed by A Brongniart and 
A von Humboldt for the rocks of this age in the western Jura 
mountains of Switzerland, where they are well developed It 
was in Fngland, howev er, that they were first studied by William 
Smith, in whose hands lliey were made to lay the foundations 
of stratigi aphical geology The names adopted bv him for the 
subdivisions he traced aiross the (ountrv have passed into 
universal use, and though some of them are uncouth English 
piovini lal names, they are as familiar to the geologists of b ranee, 
Switzerland and Germany as to those of England During the 
following three deiades Smith’s work was elaborated by W D 
( on/be ire and W Phillips Ihe Jurassic rocks of fossils of thi 
Earopean continent were described by d’Orbigny, 1840-1846, 
by L von Buch, 1839, by h A Quenstedt, 1843-1888, by 
A Oppel, 1836-1858, and since then by man> other workers 
E Beneckcjb H6bert W Waagen, and others The studv of 
jurassK locks has eonlinued to attract the attention of geolo- 
gists, p irlly bee luse the bedding is so well defined and regular— 
the strata arc little disturbed anywhere outside the Swiss Juri 
and the Alps— and partly because the fossils are numerous and 
usually well-preserved The result has been that no other 
system of rocks has been so carefully examined throughout its 
entire thickness , man\ “ zones ’ have been established by means 
of the fossils— principally by ammonites— and these zones are 
not restneted to limited districts, but man) of them hold good 
over wide areas Oppel distinguished no fewer than thirty-three 
zonal horizons, and since then many more sub-zonal divisions 
have been noted locally 

The existence of jauual regions in Jurassic times was first 
pointed out by J Marcou, later M Neumayr greatly extended 
observations in this direction According to Neumayr, three 
distinct geographical regions of deposit can be made out among 
the Jurassic rocks of Europe (i) llie Mediterranean province, 
embracing the Pyrenees, Alps and Carpathians, with all the 
tracts lying to the south One of the biologieal characters of 
this area was the great abundance of ammonites belonging to 
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the groups of Heterophylh {Phyllocera^)2ind Fvnbriati (Lytoceras) 
(2) Ihe central European province, comprising the tracts lying 
to the north of the Alpine ridge, and marked bv the comparative 
rarity of the ammonites just mentioned, which are replaced by 
others of the groups Inflait (Aspidoreras) and Oppelta, and bv 
abundant reefs and masses of coral (3) Ihe boreal or Russian 
province, comprising the middle and north of Russia, Spitzbergen 
and (iieenland The life in this area was much less varied than 
in the others, showing that in Jurassic times there was a per- 
ceptible diminution of temperature toveards the north Ihe 
ammonites of the more southern tracts here disappear, together 
with the corals 

The cause of these faunal regions Neumavr attributed to 
climatic belts — such as exist to-ciay — and in part, at least, he 



was probably correct It should be borne in mind however, 
that although Neumayr was able to trace a broad, waim belt, 
some 60" in width, right round the earth, with a narrower mild 
belt to the north and an arctic or boreal belt beyond, and certain 
indications of a repetition of the climatic zones on the southern 
side of the thermal equator more rec ent discoveries of fossils 
seem to show that other influences must have been at work in 
determining their distribution, in short, the identity of the 
Neumayrian climatic boundaries becomes increasingly obscured 
by the advance of our knowledge 

The Jurassic period was marked by a great extension of the 
sea, which commenced after the close of the Trias and reached 
Its maximum during the Callovian and Oxfordian stages conse 
quentlv, the Middle Jurassic rocks are much more widely spread 
than the Lias In Europe and elsewhere Tnassic beds pass 
gradualh up into the Jurassic , so that there is difficultv some- 
times in agreement as to the best line for the base of the latter, 
similarly at the top of the system there is a passage from the 
Jurassic to the C retaceous rocks (Alps) 

Towards the close of the period elevation began in certain 
regions, thus m America, the Sierras, Cascade Mountains, 
Klamath Mountains, and Humboldt Range probably began to 
emerge In England the estuarine Portlandian resulted partly 
from elevation, but m the Alps marine conditions steadih per- 1 
sisted (in the lithonian stage) Theie appears to have been 
very little crustal disturbance or volcanic actnity, tuffs are | 
known in Argentina and California, volcanic rocks of this age ! 
occ ur also in Skye and Mull 

The rocks of the Jurassic system present great petrological 
diversity In England the name “ Oolites ” was given to the ' 
middle and higher members of the system on account of the ' 
prevalence of oolitic structure in the limestones and ironstones 
the same character is a common feature in the roc ks of northern 
Europe and elsewhere but it must not be overlooked that clays 
and sandstones tcjgether bulk more largely in the aggregate than | 
the oolites The thickness of Jurassic rocks m England is ' 
4000 to 5000 ft , and in Germany 2000 to 3000 ft Most of the ] 


I rocks represent the deposits of shallow seas, but estuarine con- 
ditions and land deposits oc cur as in the Purberk beds of Dorset 
I and the coals of Yorkshire Coal is a very important feature 
' among Jurassic rcxks, particularly in the Liassic division, it is 
found in Hungarj, where there are twenty-five workable beds, 
in Persia, Iiiikestan Caucasus, south Siberia, China, Japan, 
Further India, New Zealand, and in many of the Pacific 
I Islands 

, Being shallow water foimations, petrological changes come in 
rapidh as manv of the beds are traced out, sandstones pass 
' laterally into clays, and the latter into limestones, and so on, 
but a reliable guide to the classification and correlation is found 
in the fossil contents of the rocks In the accompanying table 
a list is given of some of the zonal fossils wdiic h regularly occur 
i in the order indicated, other forms are known that are equally 
useful It will be noticed that while there is general agreement 
as to the order in w^hich the zonal forms occur, the line of division 
between one formation and another is liable to vary according 
to factors in the personal equation of the authors 

The Jurassic formations stretch across England in a varying 
hand from the mouth of the lees to the coast of Dorsetshiie 
1 hev consist of harder sandstones and limestones interstratificd 
w ith softer cia> s and shales Hence they give rise to a character- 
istic type of scenery— the more durable beds standing out as 
long ridges, sometimes even with low cliffs, while the c lays under- 
lie the level spaces between 

Jurassic locks cover a vast area in Central Europe I hey rise 
fiom under the Cretaceous formations in the north east of h ranee, 
whence they range southwards down the valleys of the Saone and 
Rhone I0 the Mediterranean lhe\ appear as a broken bolder 
round the old crystalline nucleus of Auvergne Eastwards they 
range thiough the Jura IVIountains up to the high grounds of 
Bohemia Ih^v appear m the outer chains of tile Alps on both 
sides, and on the south they rise along the centre of the Apennines, 
and here and thereover the Spanish l-’eninsula Covered by more 
recent formations they underlie the groat pi nn of northern Germany, 
whence they range eastwards and occupy large tracts m central 
and eastern Russia 

I Lower Jurassic locks are absent from much of northern Russia^ 
i the stages represented being the Callovian, Oxfordian and Volgian 
(of Professor S Nikitin), the fauna dilfers considerably from that of 
, western Europe, and the marine equivalents of the I'urbeck beds 
arc found m this region In south Russia, the Crimea and C aucasus, 
Lias and Lower Jurassic locks are present In th( Alps, the Lower 
Jurassic rocks aie intimately associated with the underlying Tnassic 
loimations, and resemble them in consisting largely of reddish 
limestones and marbles, the ammonites in this region differ in 
certain rtspecls from those of western and central Europe Ihe 
Oxfordian, Callovian, Corallian and Astartian stages arc also 
present Ihe Lpper Jurassic is mainb represented by a uniform 
senes of limestones, with a peculiar and characteristic fauna, to 
which Oppel give the name Tithoman ' This includes most of 
the horizons from Kimendgian to Cretaceous, it is developed on the 
southern flanks of the Alps, Carpathians, Apennines, as well as m 
south Trance and other parts of the Miditciianean basin A 
characteristic formation on this horizon is the Diphya limestone, ' 
''O exiled from the fossil I erehratula diphva [Pygope janitor) seen 
I in 1h( well known cscaipmenls {Hochgelnrge Kalk) Above the 
Diphya limestone comes the Slramberg limestone (Stramberg in 
Moravia), with Aptychus " luds and cord reefs Ihe rocks of 
the Mediterranean basin arc on the whole mure calcareous than 
those of corresponding age m noiih-wcst Europe, thus the Lias is 
represented by 1500 ft of whiU ciystalline limestone m Calabria 
and a similar lock occurs in Sicdy Bosnia, Epirus, Corfu, in Spam 
the Liassic strata are frequently eiolumitic, m the Apennines they 
are vai legated limestones and marls The Higher Jurassic beds of 
Portugal show traces of Ihr proximity of land in the abundant plant 
remains that aic found in them In Scania the Lias succeeds the 
Rhaclic beds in a logular manner, and Jurassic rocks have been 
traced northward well within the polar circh , they are known in 
the Lofoten Isles, Spitzbergen, east Greenlind, King Charles's 
Isl nd, Cape Stewart in Scoresbv Sound, r.nnntll Land, Prince 
Pitiick Land, Bathurst and Exmouth Island, in many cases the 
fossils denote a climate considerably mildtr than now obtains in 
these latitucUs 

In the American continent Jurassic rocks are not well developed 
Marine Lower and Middle Jurissic beds occur on the Pacific coast 
K ahfornia and Oregon), ind in W>oming, the Dakotas, Colorado, cast 
Mexico and Texas Above the marine beds in the interior are brack- 
ish and fresh water deposits, the Morrison and Como beds (Atlanto- 
saurus and Baptanodon becls of Marsh) Later Jurassic rocks are 
found in northern British Columbia and perhaps in Alaska, Wyoming, 
Utah, Montana, Colorado, the Dakotas, &c J n California some of the 
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gold-beanng metamorphic slates are of this age Marine Jurassic 
rocks have not been clearly identified on the Atlantic side of 
America The Patuxent and Arundel formations (non-marine) are 
doubtfully referred to this period Lower and Middle Jurassic 
formations occur m Argentina and Bolivia Jurassic rocks have 
been recognized in Asia, including India, Afghanistan, Persia, 
Kurdistan, Asia Minor, the Caspian region, Japan and Borneo 
The best marine development is in Cutch, where the following groups 


Ammonite Zones 


Purbeckian 


C§ Portlandian 


Kimeridgian 


I Oxfordian 


I Bajocian 
5 (Inferior Oolite) 


Pensphinctes transitorius 


Perisphinctes giganteus 
Olcostephanus gigas 


Remeckia eudoxus 
I Oppelia tcnuilobdta 


Pcltoceras bimammatum 


Peltoceras transversanum 
I Aspidoceras perarmatum 


Peltoceras athleta 
Cosmoceras Jason 
Macrocephalites macrocephalus 

Oppelia aspidoides 
' Parkinsonia femiginea 

I Parkinsonia Parkinsoni 
Coeloceras Ilumphresianus 
Sphaeroceras Sauzei 
Sonnmia Sowerbyi 
Harpoccras Muichisonae 


{passage bvds) | Harpoccras (Lioccras) opalinum 


Upper Lias 


Middle Lias 


I Lytoceras jurense 
f Posidonia Bronni 

I Amalthcus spinatus 
Amaltheus margaritatns 
I Dactylioceras Davofii 
I Phylloccras ibex 
I Aegoceras Jamcsoni 


senes = Bathonian In the western half of the Salt Range and the 
Himalayas, bpiti shales are the equivalents of the European Callovian 
and Kimendgian I he upper part of the Gondwana senes is not 
improbably J urassic On the Afncan continent, 1 lassic strata are 
found in Algeria, and Bathonian formations occur in Abyssinia, 
Somaliland, Cape Colony and western Madagascar In Australia 
the Permo Carboniferous formations are succeeded in Queensland 
and Western Australia by what may be termed the Jura-lnas, 
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Toarcien j 


I Charmouthien 


Diphya Kalke 

Acanthi^us 
Beds I 


^ Posidonien 
^ Beds (S Alps) 
Klauss Beds 
(N Alps) 


6«?u^t-Kalke i 


Oolite of San 
Vigilio 


Lower Lias 


Arietites rancostatus 
Oxynoticcras oxynotum 
Arietites obtusus 
Anetites Bucklandi 
bchlotheimia angulata 
Psiloceras planorbis 


Sinemounen 

HettangiCn 

(part) 

Hettangien 


are distinguished from above downwards the Umia series = Port- 
landian and Tithonian of south Europe, passing upwards into the 
Neocomian, the Katrol series = Oxfordian ^art) and Kimendgian, 
the Chan senes - Callovian and part of the Oxfordian , the Patcham 

1 Purbeckian fiom the " Isle " of Purbeck Aqutlonten from 
Aquilo (Nord) Bononten from Bononia (Boulogne) Vtrguhen 
from hxogyra vtrgula Pteroceran from Pteroceras oceam Astariten 
from Astarte supracoralhna Rauracten from Rauracia (Jura) 
Argovten from Argo vie (Switzerland) Neuvtxien from Neuvizy 
(Ardennes) Dtve^ten from Dives (Calvados) Bathomen from 
Bath (England^ Bajocten from Bayeux (C^ilvadosJ Toarcten 
from Toarcium (Tours) Charmouthien from Charmoutn (England) 
Sinemounen from Smemurum, Semur (C6te d'Or) Hettangien from 
Hettange (Lorraine) 


which include the coal-bcarmg " Ipswich ' and " l^urriim ' forma- 
tions of Queensland In New Zealand there is a thick series of 
marine beds with terrestrial plants, the Mataura senes in the upper 
part of Hutton’s Hokanui system Sir J Hector included also the 
Putakaka senes (as Middle Jurassic) and the Flag series with tlu 
Cathn’s River and Bastion scries below Jurassic rocks have been 
I recorded from New Guinea and New Caledonia 
I Life in the Jurassic Period — The expansion of the sea during this 
period, with the formation of broad sheets of shallow and probably 
warmish water, appears to have been favourable to many forms of 
marine life Unner these conditions several groups of organisms 
developed rapidly along new directions, so that the Jurassic period 
as a whole came to have a fauna dilicnng clearly and distinctly from 
the preceding Palaeozoic or succeeding Tertiary faunas In the 
seas, all the mam groups were represented as they are to-day 
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Coitds were and m later portiOad of the period covered 

largo areas m Evtibpe, the nMDdern t)^ of coral became dominant, 
besides teef-buildliig lorms such as Thamnastfea^ Isaslrea, Thicos 
mtltdf there werfe numerous single forms like Monttvmltta Cnnoids 
exiSt^ itt great numbers m sortie ot the shallow seas^ compared with 
Palaeo;toic forms there is a marked reduction in the sise of the 
calyx with a great extension m the number of arms and pinnules, 
Pentetertnu^, EugemaertnUSy Aptoerrtius Brtc all well known, Afit^don 
was a stalkless genus Echinoids (urchins) were gradually develop- 
ing the so called " rregular type, Echtnobnssus , Holectypus^ 
Colly rites ^ Clypeus^ but the regular " forms prevailed, Cxdans^ 
Hemic^dltfis, ‘icro^alenia Sponges were important rock-builders 
in Upper Jurassic times {Spongiten Kalk) ^ tncy include hthistids 
such as Cnemediastfum, Hyalotragus^ Peromdella^ hexacUnellids, 
J remadictyon, Craticularia, and horny sponges have been found in 
the Lias and Middle Jurassic 

Polyzoa are found abundantly m sortie of the beds, Stomatopora, 
Berentrta, Ac Brachiopods were represented principally by 
tercbratuhds {I erebratula^ Waldhetmta^ Megerlea)^ and by rhyn- 
chonellids, Thecae^ Lingula and Crania were aUo present The 
Palaeozoic sp’rifinds and athyrids still lingered into the Lias 
More Important than the brachiopods were the pclecypods^ Ostrea, 
Lxogyrd, Cryphaia were vci> abuHuant (Cryphitc limestone, Oryphite 
grit), the genus Trtgoma, now restricted to Australian waters, was 
prcbu’t in great variety, Aucella, Lima, Pecten, Pseudomonotis 
Gervillia, A'ilafte, Diceras, Isocardta^ Pleuromya may be mentioned 
out of many others Amongst the gasteropods the PUurotomartidac 
and lurbtmdae reached their maximum development, the Palace 
ZOIC Cunularta lived to sec the beginning of this period {Pleiu otomaria , 
Nennea^ Pteroceras^ Cerithium^ Tunitella) 

Cephalopods flourished everywhere, first in importance %\crc fht 
ammonites, the Tnassic genera Phylloceras and Lytocaas were still 
found m the Jurassic waters, but all the other numerous genera 
were new, ana their shells are found with every variation of size 
and ornamentation Some are characteristic of the older Jurassic 
rocks, AneitteSt Aegoceras, Amaltheus, HarpocovaSy Oxynoticeras, 
S*epheoc€raby and the two genera mentioncvl above, in the middle 
stages are found Cosmoceras, PertsphtneieSy CardioceraSy heppleriles 
Asptdocerai, y in the upper stagc!^ Ofrortephanu^, Pensphincles, 
Retneckiay Opfelta So regularly do certain foims eharactciize 
definite hoiizons in the rocks that some thirty zones ha\e been 
distinguished m Europe, and many of them can be traced even as 
far as tndia Anothci cephalopod group, the bclcmnitcs, that had 
been dimly outlined jn the preceding Trias, now advanced rapidly 
in numbers and in variety of foini, and they, like tlie ammonites, 
have proved of great value as zone-indicators The Scpioids or 
cuttlefish made Lhcir fust appeal ance in this period {Beloteuthis, 
GeoteuthiSy) and then ink-bags can sti’l b^ traced in examples from 
the L^as and lithographic limestone Nautiloids cxistea but they 
were somewhat rare 

A great change had come over the erusLac^ans, in place of the 
Palaeozoic ^rilobitcs we And long-tailed lobstei like forms, Pruaeuiy 
EryoHy Magda y and the broad crab-like type first appeared in Pto- 
sopon Isopods were represented by Archaeortsevs and othir-^ 
Insects have left fairly abundant remains in the Lias of England, 
Schambelcn (Switzerland) and Dobbeitin (Mecklenburg), and also 
in the English Puibeck Ncuropterous form'> picdomnite, but 
hemiptcra occur from the Lias upwa^'ds, the earliest known flits 
(Diptera) and ants ^Hymenoptera) appeared, orthoptcia, cock 
roaches, eiickets, beetles, Ac , are found in the Lia«, '-tonesfield 
slate and Turbcck btils 

Fishes wrere approaching the modern form’^ during this period, 
heteroccrcal ganoids becoming scarce (the Coelacunthidae reaehecl 
their maximum development), while the Fomocereal foims were 
abundant {GyraduSy Mxcrodony LeptdosieuSy Lepidotus, Dapedius) 
The Chimaendae, sea cats, made their appearance {bqualoraja) 
The ancestois of the modern sturgeons, garpikes and selachians, 
HyboduSy Acrodus were numerous Bony-fish were icprcscnted bv 
the small Leptolepis 

So important a place was occupied by reptiles during this period 
that it has been well described as the of reptiles " In the 

seas the fish-shaped Ichthyosauis and long-necked Plesiosaurs 
dwelt m great numbers and reached their maximum development, 
the latter ranged in size from 6 to 40 ft in length The Pterosaurs, 
with bat like wings and pneumatic bones and keeled breast-bone, 
flew over the land , Pterodactyl with short tail and Rhamphorhyneus 
with long tall are the best known Cnnously modified crocodilians 
^pearen late in the period (Mystnosaurusy deosaurus, Steneosaurt s, 
Teleosnurus) But even more striking than any of the above were 
the Dinosaurs, these ranged m from a creature no larger 
than a rabbit up to the ^gantic Atlantosaitrus, 100 ft long, m the 
Jurassic of Wyoming J^th herbivorous and carnivorous forms 
were present, Brontosanrus, Megtthsaurus, Stegoseherusy Cettosaurusy 
Diphdocus, Ceratosaurus and Cat^sognathus are a few of the 
geneta By comparison with the Dinosaurs the mammals took a 
very subordinate position in Jurassic times, only a few jaws have 
been found, belonging to quite small creatures , they appear to have 
been marsupials and were probaWy insectivorous {PJapaulax 
Bclodony Trxcdnod&Hy PhnscdJotnentwt, Stylacodon) Of great interest 
are the remains of the earliest known bird {Archaeopteryx) from the 


Solenhofen slates of Bavaria Although this was a great advance 
beyond the Pterodactyls In avian characters, yet many reptilian 
features were retained 

Comparatively little change took place in the vegetation m the 
time tl^t elapsed between tlM close 01 the Triassic and the middle of 
the Jurassic periods Oycads, ZamvUSy Podozamitesy &c , appeared 
to reach their maximum, Equisetums were still found ^owmg to 
a great sise and Ginkgos occupied a prominent place, ferns were 
common , so too were pines, yews, cypresses and other conifers, which 
while they outwardly resembled Iheir modern repi esentatives, were 
quite distinct in species No flowering plants had yet appeared, 
Mthough a primitive form of angiosperm has been reported from the 
Upper Jurassic of Portugal 

The economic products of the Jurassic system are of considerable 
importance, the valuable coals have already been noticed, the well 
known iron ores of the Cleveland district In Yoikshire and those of 
the Northampton sands occur rcspccti /tly m the Lias and Inferior 
Oolites Oil shales arc found n Germany, and several of the Jurassic 
formations in England conta4n some petroleum Budding stones 
of gieat value arc obtained from the Great Oolite, the Portlandian 
and the Inferior Oolite large quantities of nyclrauhc cement and 
lime have been made from the Lias The celebrated lithographic 
stone of Solenhofen in Bavaria belongs to the upper portion of this 
sj stem 

Sec D Orbigny, PaUontologie francaisey Terrain Jurassique (1840, 
i8^G), L von Buen, ‘ tlber den Jura in Deutschland " {Abhand d 
Berlin Akad y 1839), h A Quenstedt, hlotzgebirge Wurttemberg<i 
(1843) and other papers, also Der Jura (1883-1888), A Oppel, Die 
J vrajormation Englands, Frankreick and s w DetUschlands (1856- 
1858) For a good general account of the formations with many 
icfercnces to original papers, see A de Lapparent, TratU de giologiCy 
vol 11 5lh cd (190O) The standaid work for Great Britain is the 
senes of Memoirs of the Geolopcal Survey entitled The Jurassic Rocks 
of Bntainy 1 and 11 “ Yorkshire '* (1892), 111 “ The Liasot England 
and Wales ' (1893) , iv " The Lower Oolite Rocks of England (York 
shire excepted) ' (1894), ^ ‘ The Middle and Upper Oolitic Rocks 
of England (\orkshirc excepted) " (1895) The map is after that of 
M Ncumayr, Die geogiaphiscne Verbrcitung del Juiaformation," 
Den’ schr d k Akad d , Wieiiy Math u Naturwiss y cl L, 

dltk 1 , harte 1 {1885) (J A H ) 

JfURAT (thiough Fr from med Lat one sworn, Lat 

jurare, to swear), a name given to the sw'om holders of certain 
offices Under the ancien regime m I ranee, in several tOA^ns, ot 
the south-west, such as Rochehe and Bordeaux, the jurats were 
members of the municipal body 1 he title wao also borne h\ 
officials, corresponding to aldermen, m the Cmque Ports, but is 
now chiefly used as a title of office m the C hannel Islands fher^ 
arc two bodie-), consisting each of twelve jurats, for Jersey and 
the bailiwick of Guernsey re^spectively They are elected for 
life, m Jersey by the ratepayers, in Guernsey by the elective 
states They form, with the bailiff as presiding judge, the royal 
court of justice, and are a constituent part of the legislative 
bodies In English law the word jurat {juraium) is applied to 
that part of an affidavit which contains the names of the parties 
swearing the affidavit and the person before whom it was sworn, 
the date, place and other necessary particulars 

JURIEN DE LA GRAVIfiRE, JEAN BAPTISTE EDMOND 
(1812-1892), French admiral, son of Admiral Jurien, who served 
through the Revolutionary and Napolconc wars and was a peer 
of France under Louis Philippe, was born on the iqth of Novem- 
ber 1812 He entered the navy in 1828, was made a commander 
in 1841, and captain in 1850 During the Russian War he com- 
manded a ship in the Blac k Sea He was promoted to be rear- 
admiral on the I St of December 1855, and appointed to the 
command of a squadron in the Adriatic m 1859, when he abso- 
lutely sealed the Austrian ports with a close blockade In 
October i86i he was appointed to command the squadron in 
the Gulf of Mexico, and two months later the expedition against 
Mexico On the 15th of January 1862 he was promoted to be 
vice-admiral During the Franco-German War of 1870 he had 
command of the French Mediterranean fleet, and m 1871 he was 
appointed “ director of charts ” As having commanded in chief 
before the enemy, the age limit was waived in his favour, and he 
was continued on the active list, Jurien died on the 4th of 
March 18^ He was a voluminous author of works on naval 
history and biography, most Qf which first appeared in the Revue 
des deux mondes Among the most noteworthy of these are 
Guerres mariitmes sous la republtque et V empire j which was trans- 
latad by Lord Dunsany under the title of Sketches of the Last Naval 
War (1848) , Souvenirs d'un amtral (i860), that is, of his father. 
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Admiral Jurieii, La Manne autre fots (i865)> largdy autobm- 
graphical, and La Marine d^au^aurd' hut In 1866 he was 

elected a member o£ the Academy 

JURIEU, PIERRE (1637-1 7 J3)> French Protestant divine,, was 
born at Mer, in Orl^aiiais, where his father was a Protestant 
paator He studied at Sa>umur and Sedan under his grandfather, 
Pierre Dumouhn, and under Leblanc de Beaulieu After com- 
pleting his studies ui Holland and England, Jurieu received 
Anglican ordination, returning to France he was ordamed again 
and succeeded his father as paslc»y of the church at Mer Soon 
after this he published his first work, Lxatnen de Iwre de la 
reunion du ChrisHamsme (1671) In 1674 his Traite de la devo- 
tion led to hifcr appointment as professor of theology and Hebrew 
at Sedan, where he soon became also pastor A year later he 
published his Afole^te po'^er la morale des Reformh He obtained 
a high reputation, but his work was impaired by his controver- 
sial temper, whicli frequently developed into an irritated fanati- 
cism, though ne was always entirely sincere He v^as called 
by hi^ adversaries ‘ the Goliath of the Protestants ” On the 
suppresMon of the academy of Sedan in i63i, Juneu received an 
invitation to a church at Rouen, but, afraid, to remain in France 
on account of his forthcoming work, La PoitHque du ckrge de 
France^ he went to Holland and was pasioi of the Walloon 
church of Rotterdam till his death on the nth of January 1713 
He was also piofessoi at the Ecole illustre Juneu did much to 
help thovse who suffered by die revocation of the Edict of Nantes 
(1^85) He himself tuuned for consolation to the Apocalypse, 
and succeeded m persuading himself (Accdinphs^emeni des po* 
pheiteSy 1686) that the overthrow of Antichrist {t e the papal 
chun h) would take place in 1689, H M Baurd says thac “ this 
pei suasion, however fanciful the grounds on which it was* based, 
exercised no small influence in forwarding the success of the 
designs ol William of Orange 111 the evasion of England ” 
Tuneu defended the doctrines of Piotestantism with great ability 
against the attacks of Antoine Arnau Id, Fieri e Nicole and 
Bossuet, but was (*qually ready to enter into dispute witli his 
lellow Piotestant divines (with Louis Du Moulm and Claude 
Pay on, for instance) when their opinions diftered- fiom his own 
even on minor matters The bitterness and persistency of his 
attacks on his colleague Pierre Bayle led to the lattei being 
deprived of his chan in 1693 

One of Juneu ’s chief workh is LeHies pastorales aih*>ss 6 es aux 
pdiles de France (3 vols , Rotterdam, 1O86-1087, Eng trails, 1689), 
winch, nutwxth standing tbc vigilance oX the police, found i(s way 
into Fiance and produced a deep impression on th^ ProUstant 
population His last important woik was the Histoiro cntiquc des 
dognies et des cuHes (1704, Eng trans , 1715) He wrote a great 
number of controversial works 

‘sec the «irticlc in Herzog Hauck, Realencyklopadie ^ also H M 
Baird, The Hugmnots and the Revocctiov of the Fdict of Nante^ (i^95) 

JURIS, a tribe of South A meric an Indians, formerly occupying 
the country between the rivers J^a (lower Putumayo) and Japura, 
north- western Brazil In ancient da>s they were the most 
powerful tribe of the district, but in 1820 their numbers did not 
exc eed 2000* Owing to intcr-marrymg, the Juris are believed 
to have been extinct for half a century They were closdy 
related to the Passes, and were like them a fair-skinned, finely 
built people with quite Euiopean features 

JURlSBlCTlOir, m general, the exercise of lawful authonty, 
especially by a court or a judge, and so the extent or limits 
within which such authority* is exercisable Thus each court 
has Its appropriate jurisdiction, m<the High Court of Justice m 
England administration actions are brought m the chancery 
division, salvage actions m the adfinraity, &c 1 he jurisdiction of 
a particular court is often limited by statute, as that of a county 
court, wnich is bcal and is also limited m amount In inter- 
national law jurisdiction haaa wider meaning, namely, the nights 
exercisable by a state within the bounds of a given space This 
is freqjuently referred to as the territorial theory of jurisdiction 
(See International Liw, International Law, Private) 

JURISFRUDENCB (Lat furtspudentia, knowledge of law, 
from fuSf right, and pudenita, from povtdere, to foresee), the 
general term for tlie formal saence of positive law ” (T £► 


Holland), see Law The essential principles involved are dis- 
cussed below and m J ujtispRUitiEif ce. Comparative, the details 
of particular laws or sorts of law (Contract, &.c ) and of m- 
drvidtml national systems of law (EnglisSi Law, &c ) being dea*t 
with in separate articles. 

fhe human race may be conceived as parcelled out into a 
number of distinct groups or societies, diffenng greatly in size 
and circumstances, m physical and moral characteristics of all 
kinds But they all resemble each other m that they reveal on 
examination '"ertain lules of conduce m accordance with which 
the relations of the members inter se are governed Each society 
has its own system of Ittwb, and all the systems, so far 9 s they 
are known, constitute the appropriate subject matter of juris- 
prudence The jurist may deal with it m the following ways 
He may first of all examine the leading conceptions common 
to all the systems, ot ul other words define the leading terms 
common to them ail Such aie the terms law itsclr, right, duty, 
poprty, crime, and' so forth, which, ot tlieir equivalents, may, 
notwithstanding delicate differences of connotation, be regarded 
as common terms in all systems 1 hat kmd of inquiry is known 
m England as analytical jurisprudence It regards the concep- 
tions with' which It deals fixed or stationary, and aims at 
expressing them distinctly and exhibtlmg their logical relations 
with each other Wliat is really meant by a right and by a dat> , 
and what is the true connexion between a right and a duty , are 
types of the questions proper to this inquiry Shifting our point 
of view, but still leganding systems of law in the mass, we niav 
consider them, not as stationary, but as c hangeable and chang- 
ing, ve may ask what general features are exhibited by the 
record of the change ihis, somewhat crudely put, may serve 
to indicate the field of historical or comparative jurisprudence 
In its ideal condition it would require an accurate record of the 
history of all bgal systems as its material But whether the 
material be abundant or scanty the method is the same It 
seeks the explanation of institutions and legal principles in the 
facts of history Its aim is to show how a given rule came to be 
what It IS I he legiblalive source — the emanation of the luie 
from a sovereign authority— is of no importance here, what is 
important is the moral source — the connexion of the rule with 
the ideas prevalent dm mg contemporary periods i his method, 
it IS evident, involves not only a comparison of successive stages 
m the history of rhe same system, but a comparison of different 
systems, of the Roman with the English, of the Hindu with the 
Irish, and so on The historual method as applied to law may 
be regarded as a special example of the method of comparison 
The comparative method is really employed m ail generalizations 
about law, foi, although the analysis of legal terms might be 
conducted with exclusive refeience to one system, the advantage 
of testing the icsult by reference to other systems is obvious 
But, besides the use of comparison for purposes of analysis and 
in tracing the phenomena of the growth of laws, it is evident that 
for the purposes of practical Icsgislation the comparison ol differ- 
ent systems ma> yield important results Law s are contnv ances 
for bringing about certain definite ends, the larger of which are 
identacal m all systems The comparison of these contnv ance^ 
not only serves to bring iheir real object, often obscured as it is 
in details, into dearer view, but enables legislators to see 
where the contrivances are deficient, and how they may be 
improved 

The “ science of law,” as the expression is generally used, 
means the examination of laws in geneml in one or other of the 
ways Hist indicated It means an investigation of laws which 
exist or have existed in some given society in fact — in other 
words, positive laws , and it means an examination not limited to 
the exposition of particular systems. Analytical jurisprudence is 
in En^and associated chiefly withThc name of John Austin {q v ), 
whose Province of Junsprltdence Determined systematized and 
completed the work begun in England by Hobbes, and continued 
at a later date and fro.n a different point of view by Bentham 

Austin’s first position is to distinguish between laws properly 
so called and laws improperly so called In any of the older 
writers on law, wo find the various sensei m which the word is 
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used grouped together as variations of one common meaning 
Thus Blackstone advances to his proper subject, municipal 
laws, through (i) the laws of inanimate matter, (2) the laws 
cf animal nutrition, digestion, &c , (3) the laws of nature, 
which are rules imposed by God on men and discoverable 
by reason alone, and (4) the revealed or divme law which 
is part of the law of nature directly expounded by God All 
of these are connected by this common element that they are 
‘‘ rules of action dictated bv some superior being ” And some 
such generalization as this is to be found at the basis of most 
treatises on jurisprudence which have not been composed under 
the influence of the analytical school Austm disposes of it by 
the distinction that some of those laws are commands, while 
others are not commands The so-called laws of nature are not 
commands, they are uniformities which resemble commands 
only in so far as they may be supposed to have been ordered by 
some intelligent being But they are not commands in the only 
proper sense of that word — they are not addressed to reasonable 
beings, who may or may not will obedience to them Laws of 
nature are not addressed to anybody, and there is no possible 
question of obedience or disobedience to them Austm accord- 
ingly pronounces them_ laws improperly so called, and confines 
his attention to laws properly so called, which are commands 
addressed by a human superior to a human inferior 
This distinction seems so simple and obvious that the energv 
and even bitterness with which Austin insists upon it now seem 
superfluous But the indiscriminate identification of everything 
to which common speech gives the name of a law was, and still 
IS, a fruitful souice of confusion Blackstone’s statement that 
when God “ put matter into motion He established certain laws 
of motion, to which all movable matter must contorm/’ and that 
in those creatures that have neither the power to think nor to 
will such la^^s must be invariably obeyed, so long as the creature 
itself subsists, for its existence depends on that obedience, im- 
putes to the law of gravitation in respect of both its origin ana 
Its execution the qualities of an act of parliament On the other 
hand the qualities of the law of gravitation are imputed to certain 
legal prim iples which, under the name of the law of nature, are 
asserted to be binding all over the globe, so that “ no human laws 
are of any validity if contrary to this ” Austin never fails to 
stigmatize the use of “ natural laws ” in the sense of scientific 
facts as improper, or as metaphorical 
Having eliminated metaphorical or figurative laws, we restrict 
ourselves to those laws which are commands This word .s the 
key to the analysis of law, and accord m^ly a large portion of 
Austin’s work is occupied with the determination of its meaning 
A command is an order issued by a superior to an inferior It 
IS a signification of desire distinguished by this peculiarity that 
“ the party to whom it is directed is liable to evil from the other, 
m case he comply not with the desire ” “If you are able and 
willing to harm me in case I comply not with your wish, the 
expression of your wish amounts to a command ” Being liable 
to evil m case I comply not with the wish which you signify, I 
am bound or obliged by it, or I he under a duty to obey it The ' 
evil IS called a sanction, and the command or duty is said to be i 
sanctioned by the chance of incurring the evil The three terms I 
command, duty and sanction are thus inseparably connected As | 
Austin expresses it in the language of formal logic, “ each of the i 
three terms signifies the same notion, but each denotes a different | 
part of that notion, and connotes the residue ” j 

All commands, however, are not laws 1 hat term is reserved 

for those commands which oblige generally to the performance I 
of acts of a class A command to your servant to rise at such an j 
hour on such a morning is a particular command, but not a law • 
or rule, a command to rise always at that hour is a law or rule ! 
Of this distinction it is suffic lent to say in the meantime that it 
involves, when we come to deal with positive laws, the rejection 
of particular enactments to which by inveterate usage the term 
law would certainly be applied On the other hand it is not, 
according to Austin, necessary that a true law should bind 
persons as a class Obligations imposed on the grantee of an 
office specially created by parliament would imply a law, a 


general order to go into mourning addressed to the whole nation 
for a particular occasion would not be a law 

So far we have arrived at a definition of laws properly so called 
Austm holds superiority and mferiority to be necessarily implied 
in command, and such statements as that “ laws emanate from 
superiors ” to be the merest tautology and trifling Elsewhere 
he sums up the characteristics of true laws as ascertained by the 
analysis thus (i) laws, being commands, emanate from a 
determinate source, (2) every sanction is an evil annexed to a 
command, and (3) every duty implies a command, and chiefly 
means obnoxiousness to the evils annexed to commands 

Of true laws, those only are the subject of jurisprudence which 
are laws strictly so called, or positive laws Austin accordingly 
proceeds to distinguish positive from other true laws, which are 
either laws set by God to men or laws set by men to men, not, 
however, as political supenors nor in pursuance of a legal right 
The discussion of the first of these true but not positive laws leads 
Austin to his celebrated discussion of the utilitarian theory The 
laws set by God are either revealed or unrevealed, i e either ex- 
pressed in direct command, or made known to men in one or other 
of the ways denoted by such phrases as the “ light of nature,” 
“ natural reason,” “ dictates of nature,” and so forth Austin 
maintains that the prmciple of general utility, based ultimately 
on the assumed benevolence of God, is the true index to such of 
His commands as He has not chosen to reveal Austin’s exposi- 
t on of the meaning of the principle is a most valuable contribu- 
tion to moral science, though he rests its claims ultimately on 
a basis which many of its supporters would disavow And the 
whole discussion is now generally condemned as lying outside 
the proper sc ope of the treatise, although the reason for so con- 
demning it is not always correctly stated It is found m such 
assumptions of fact as that there is a God, that He has issued 
commands to men in what Austin calls the “ truths of revela- 
tion,” that He designs the happiness of all His creatures, that 
there is a predominance of goocl in the order of the world — which 
do not now command universal assent It is impossible to place 
these propositions on the same sc lentific footing as the assump- 
tions of fact with reference to human society on which juris- 
prudence rests If the “ divine laws ” were facts like acts of 
parliament, it is conceived that the discussion of their character- 
istics would no^^ be out of place in a scheme of jurisprudence 

The second set of laws properly so called, which are not positive 
laws, consists of three classes (i) those which are set by men 
living in a state of nature, (2) those which are set by sovereigns 
but not as political supenors, e g when one soveieign commands 
another to act according to a principle of international law, and 
(3) those set by subjects but not in pursuance of legal rights 
This group, to which Austin gives the name of positive morality, 
helps to explain his conception of positive law Men are living 
in a state of nature, or a state of anarchy, when they are not living 
in a state of government or as members of a political society 
“ Political society ” thus becomes the central fact of the theory, 
and some of the objections that have been urged against it arise 
from its being applied to conditions of life in which Austin would 
not have admitted the existence of a political society Again, 
the third set in the group is intimately connected with positive 
laws on the one hand and rules of positive morality which are not 
even laws properly so called on the other Thus laws set by 
subjects in consequence of a legal right are clothed with legal 
sanctions, and are laws positive A law set by guardian to ward, 
in pursuance of a right which the guardian is bound to exercise, 
IS a positive law pure and simple, a law set by master to slave, in 
pursuance of a legal right which he is not bound to exercise, is, 
in Austin’s phraseology, to be regarded both as a positive moral 
rule and as a positive law ^ On the Other hand the rules set by 
a club or society, and enforced unon its members by exclusion 
from the society, but not in pursuance of any legal right, are laws, 
but not positive laws They are imperative and proceed from 

* This appears to be an unnecessary comphcation The sovereign 
has authorized the master to set the law, although not compelling 
him to do so, and enforces the law when set There seems no good 
reason why the law should be called a rule of positive morality at all 
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a determinate source, but they have no legal or political sanction 
Closely connected with this positive morality, consisting of true 
but not positive laws, is the positive morality whose rules are 
not laws properly so called at all, though they are generally 
denominated laws Such are the laws of honour, the laws of 
fashion, and, most important of all, international law 

Nowhere does Austin’s phraseolo^ come more bluntly into 
conflict with common usage than in pronouncing the law of 
nations (which m substance is a compact body of well-defined rules 
resembling nothing so much as the ordinary rules of law) to be 
not laws at all, even in the wider sense of the term That the 
rules of a private club should be law properly so called, while the 
whole mass of international jurisprudence is mere opinion, shocks 
our sense of the proprieties of expression Yet no man was more 
careful than Austin to observe these properties He recognizes 
fully the futility of definitions which involve a painful struggle 
with the current of ordinary speech But in the present instance 
the apparent paralogism cannot be avoided if we accept the 
limitation of laws properly so called to commands proceeding 
from a determinate source And that limitation is so generally 
present in our conception of law that to ignore it would be a worse 
anomaly than this No one finds fault with the statement that 
the so-called code of honour or the dictates ot fashion are not, 
properly speaking, laws We repel the same statement applied 
to the law of nature, because it resembles in so many of its most 
striking features — in the certainty of a large portion of it, in its 
terminology, in its substantial principles — the most universal 
elements of actual systems of law, and because, moreover, the 
assumption that brought it into existence was nothing else than 
this, that it consisted of those abiding portions of legal systems 
which prevail everywhere by their o^vn authority But, though 

positive morality ” may not be the best phrase to describe 
such a code of rules, the distinction insisted on by Austin is 
unimpeachable 

The elimination of those laws properly and impropei ly so called 
which are not positive laws brings us to the definition of positive 
law, which IS the keystone of the system Every positive law 
IS “ set by a sovereign person, or sovereign body of persons, to a 
member or members of the independent political society wherein 
that person or body is sovereign or superior ” Though pos- 
sibly sprung directly from another source, it is a positive law, by 
the institution of that present sovereign in the character of a 
political superior The question is not as to the historical origin 
of the principle, but as to its present authority “ The legislator 
IS he, not by whose authority the law was first made, but by 
whose authority it continues to be law ” This definition in- 
volves the analysis of the connected expressions sovereignty^ 
subjection and independent political society, and of determinate 
body — which last analysis Austin performs in connexion with 
that of commands These are all excellent examples of the 
logical method of which he was scj great a master The broad 
results alone need be noticed here In order that a given society 
may form a society political and independent, the generality or 
bulk of its members must be in a habit of obedience to a certain 
and common superior, whilst that certain person or body of 
persons must not be habitually obedient to a certain person or 
body All the italicized words point to circumstances in 
which it might be difficult to say whether a given society is 
political and independent or not Several of these Austin has 
discussed — e g the state of things in which a political society 
yields obedience which may or may not be called habitual to 
some external power, and the state of things in which a political 
society IS divided between contending claimants for sovereign 
power, and it is uncertain which shall prevail, and over how 
much of the society So long as that uncertainty remains we 
have a state of anarchy Further, an independent society to be 
political must not fall below a number which can only be called 
considerable Neither then in a state of anarchy, nor in incon- 
siderable communities, nor among men living in a state of nature, 
have we the proper phenomena of a political society The last 
limitation goes some way to meet the most serious criticism to 
which Austin’s system has been exposed, and it ought to be 


stated m his own words He supposes a society which may be 
styled independent, which is considerable in numbers, and which 
IS in a savage or extremely barbarous condition In such a 
society, “ the bulk of its members is not m the habit of obedience 
to one and the same superior For the purpose of attacking an 
external enemy, or for the purpose of repelling an attack, the 
bulk of Its members who are capable of bearing arms submits to 
one leader or one body of leaders But as soon as that emergency 
passes the transient submission ceases, and the society reverts 
to the state which may be deemed its ordinary state The bulk 
of each of the families which compose the given society renders 
habitual obedience to its owr peculiar chief, but those domestic 
societies are themselves independent societies, or are not united 
and compacted into one politic al society by habitual and general 
obedience to one common superior, and there is no law (simply 
or strictly so styled) which can be called the law of that society 
The so-called laws which are common to the bulk of the com- 
munity are puiely and properly customary laws — that is to say, 
laws which are set or imposed by the general opinion ot the com- 
munity, but are not enforced by legal or political sani tions ” 
Such, he says, are the savage societies of hunters and fishers in 
North America, and such were the Germans as described by 
Tacitus He takes no account of societies in an intermediate 
stage between this and the condition which c onstitutes political 
society 

We need not follow the analysis in detail Much ingenuit> 
IS displayed in grouping the various kinds of government, in 
detecting the sovereign authority under the disguises which it 
wears in the complicated state system of the United States or 
under the fictions of English law, in elucidating the precise mean 
mg of abstract political terms Incidentally the source of many 
celebrated fallacies in political thought is laid bare that the 
question who is sovereign m a given state is a question of fact and 
not of law or morals or religion, that the sovereign is incapable 
of legal limitation, that law is such by the sovereign’s command, 
that no real or assumed compact can limit his action- are posi- 
tions which Austin has been accused of enforcing with needless 
Iteration He cleared them, however, from the air of paradox 
with which thev had been previously encumbered, and his influ- 
ence was m no direction more widely felt than in making them 
the commonplaces of educated opinion in this generation 

Passing from these, we may now consider what has been said 
against the theory, which may be summed up in the following 
terms Laws, no matter in what form they be expressed, are in 
the last resort reducible to commands set by the person or body 
of persons who are in fact sovereigns in any independent political 
society The sovereign is tlie person or persons whose commands 
are habitually obeyed by the great bulk of the community , and 
by an independent society we mean that such sovereign head is 
not himself habitually obedient to any other determinate body 
of persons The society must be sufficiently numerous to be 
considerable before we can speak of it as a political society 
From command, with its inseparable incident ot sanction, come 
the duties and rights in terms of which laws are for the most part 
expressed Duty means that the person of whom it is predicated 
is liable to the sanction in case he fails to obey the command 
Right means that the person of whom it is predicated may set 
the sanction m operation in case the command be disobeyed 

We may here interpolate a doubt whether the condition ot inde 
pendence on the part of the head of a community is essential to the 
legal analysis It seems to us that wo have all the elements of a 
true law present when we point to a community habitually obedient 
to the authority of a person or determinate body of persons, no matter 
what the relations of that superior may be to any external or superior 
power Provided that in fact the commands of the lawgiver arc 
those beyond which the community never looks, it seems immaterial 
to inquire whether this lawgiver in turn takes his orders from some- 
body else or is habituaUv obedient to such orders when given One 
may imagine a community governed by a dependent legislatorial 
body or person, while the supreme sovereign whose representative 
and nominee such body or person may be never directly addresses 
the community at all We do not sec that in such a case anything 
IS gained in clearness by representing the law of the community as 
set by the suzerain, rathci than the dependent legislator Nor is 
the ascertainment of the ultimate seat of power necessary to define 
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pol]iUQ»l w g«t wli^ wc oppose a comonuivity to 

be in <(be Mbit pi ob<2iClience to a single person oi to a determinate 
combination of persons 

The use of the word ' command ** is not unlikely to lefto to a 
xQuaDonceptioa of Auslm^s moaning When Mwe ao^ that a law is 
a comoiswiOf the soiv^ei^ign, we fre apt to thiM of tJbo sovereign as 
enunciattag the lule in question for tne first time Many laws are 
not traqcablc to the sovereign at all in this sense Some are based 
upon immemorial practices, some can l>e traced to inc influence of 
|mvate citizens, wnethei practising lawyers or writers on law, and 
in most oonntries a vast body of law owas .existence as such to 
the ^act that xt has been observed as law in some othpr society The 
great bulk of modern law owes its existence and its shape ulfimatelv 
to the labour<» of the Roman lawyers of the empire Austin's 
definition has nothing to do with this, tho histoncal oiigin ot laws 
Most Ixpoks dealing with law in the abstract gcneiralize the modes 
in which laws may be originated under the hapie of the “ Souiqes ' 
of law, and one of these is legislation, oi the direct command of the 
sovereign body The connexion of laws with each other as principles 
is properly the subject matter oi histoncal jujiaprudencc, the ideal 
peaccjbon of which would be the jeshshliPshment of the geneial laws 
governing the evolution of law m the tcclmical sense Austin’s 
definition looks, not to the au^orslup of the law as a principle, not 
to its inventor or originator, but to the person or persons who in 
the last resort cause It to be obeyed If a given rule is enforced 
by the sovereign it is a law 

It may be convement to notice here what is usually said about 
the sources of law, as the expicssion sometimes proves a stumbling- 
block to the appreciation of Austin a system In the corpus 'funs 
of any given country only a portion of the laws is traceable to the 
direct expression of his commands by the sovereign Legialation 
IS one, but only one, qf the sources of law Other portions pf the 
law may be traceable to other sources, which may varv m effect in 
different systems The list given in the institutes of Justinian of 
the ways in whioh law may lie made — pUbiscttuwi, pnnctpts 
plactia, ediota magistrfituum, and so on — is a list of sources Among 
the sources of law other than legislatian which arc most conmoiUy 
exemplified arc the laws made by judges in the course of judicial 
decisions, and law originating as custom The source of the law 
in tho one case is the judicial decision, m the other the custom In 
consequence of the decisions and m conasquence of the custom the 
rule has prevailed English law is largely made up of piinciplcs 
derived m each of those ways, while it is deficient in principles 
Mrived from the writings of independent teachers, such as have in 
other systems exercised a powerful Influence on the development 
of Jaw The responsa prudentum, the opinions of learned men, 
publi^bcd as such, did undoubtedly originate an immense portion of 
Roman law No such influence has affected English Hw to any 
appreciable extent —a result owing to the activity of the courts of 
the legi‘'lature This difference has profoundly affected the -form 
of Enghah law as compared with that of systems wbioh have been 
developed by tho play pf free discussion These arc the most 
definite of tpe influonees to which the beginning of laws may bo 
tiaced The law once established, no matter how, is nevertheless law 
m the senoc of Austin’s definition It is enforc^ by the sovereign 
authonty it was onginated by something veiy different But 
when we speak of it as a command wc think only of the way m 
which it IS to-day presented lo the subject The newest order of 
an act of parliament is not more positively presented to the people 
as a command to be obeyed than are the elementary rules of thf 
common law for which no legislative origin can be traced It is 
not even ,nec,esaary to resort to the ligurc^pf speech by winch alone, 
according to ^ir Henry Maine (Eari!y History of Insittufioiis,p 314), 
the common law can be regarded as the commands of the govt m- 
ment “ The common law\” he says, '* consists of their commands 
because they can repeal or alter or rostato it at pleasure " “ They 

commaud because, beiOK assumption possessed of uncontrol- 

lable force, tlicy could innovate without limit at ,any moment " 
On the contrary, it may be said that the^ command because they 
do as a matter of fact enforce the rules la^d down in the common 
law It IS not because they could innovate df they pleased m the 
common daw that ,thay are said to command it, ,but because it is 
known that they will enforce it as it stands 

The criticism of Austin’s analysis resolved itself into two 
different siets of objections One relates to file theory of sove- 
reignty which underlies it, the other to its alleged failure to 
include rules which m common parlance are laws, and which it 
IS felt ought to he included in any satisfactory deffniiion of law 
As the latter is to some extent anticipfl;ted and admitted by 
Austin himself, we may deal with it first 
Fredenc Harrison {Fortnightly Revieno, voJs ^exx , xxxi) wAs 
at great pams to collect a number of laws or rules of law which do 
not square with the Austmian definition of law as a oominand 
creating rights and duties Take tM nile that “ every wdl must 
be m writing ” It is a very circuitous way of, looking at thiqgs, 
according to Hamson, to say that sudi a ruk creates a spea^ 


right m any determinate person of a dq^mte description* So, 
again, the ride that “,a leg«^y to the lof a wdl IS void.” 

Such a rdle IS npl “desired to give any .any hut 

pimply to protecit the piiblic against wdls made an^r undue 
influence ” Again, the tecJmioal rule m ^ellay % ica^ tba,t agif t 
to A for life, followed hy a gift to the heif^ of Ai ^ a gift fo A in 
fee sin^, is pronounced to fee mcopsjstent with defeution 
It IS an idle of ingenuity to force any of these rules into a 
forin IB which they might be said tg create rights. 

This woujd be a perfectly correct description of any attempt 
to take any of these rules separately apd apalyse it into a conr- 
plete command creating ^ecific rights and du^, But tl.ere 
IS no occasion for doing any thfog of the km(j It is not contended 

that eveiy grammatically complete sentence in a textbook or 
A statute is per se a command creating rights and dupe^ ^ 
like any other conamfmd, must be expr^^^d m words, and wifl 
require the use of the usual aids to exprewon The gist gf it 
may ,be expressed m a sentence which, standing by its^, is pot 
intelligible , other sentences .locally separate from the principal 
oge may contain the exceptions and the modification and the 
interpretations to which tMt is subject In no one of these taken 
by Itself, but m the substance of them all taken together, 45 the 
true law , m Austin’s sense, to be foupd 7 hus the rule that every 
Will must be in writing is a mere fragment — only the limb of a 
law It belongs to the rule w^bich fixes the rights of devisees or 
l^atees under a will That rule m whatever form it may be 
expressed is, without any straimpg of language, a coxom^d uf 
the legislator That “ every person named by a testator in his 
last will and testament shall be entitled to the property thereby 
given him ” is surely a command creating rights and duties 
After testament add “ expressed m writing ”, it is still a com- 
mand Add furtlier, “ provided he be pot one of the witnesses 
to the will,” and the command, with its product of jights and 
duties, IS stdi there Eac h of the additions limits the operation 
of the command stated imperativclv m the first sentence So 
with the rule m Shelley’s .case It is resolvable into the rule that 
every person to whom an estate is given by a conveyance ex- 
pressed m such and such a way shall take sucli and such rights 
To take another example from later legislation An English 
statute passed m 1881 enacts nothing more than tfos, that an act 
of a previous. session shall be construed as if “ that ” meant “ this ’ 
It would tie futile indeed to force this into conformity with 
Austin’s definition by tieatmg it as a command addressed to the 
judges, and as indirectly cieating lights to have such a construc- 
tion respected As it happens, the section of the previous act 
referred to (the Burials Act j88o) was an undeniable command 
addressed to the clergy, and imposed upon them a specific duty 
The true command — the law * is to be found in tfic two sections 
taken together 

All this confusion arises from the fact that lawc. are not habitu- 
ally expressed in imperative term'> Bvep in a mature system 
like that of England the great bulk of legal rqles is hidden under 
forms which disguise their imperative qpahty They appear 
as principles, maxims, propositions of faGt,^generahzdtions, points 
of pleading and procedure, and so forth Even in the statutes 
therimperative form is not uniformly observed It might be said 
Uiat the more mature a legal system is the le^s do its individual 
rules itake the form of commands 7 be greater portion of 
Roman law is expressed in terms which .would not misbecome 
scientific or speculative treatises, Tfie institutional works 
abound , in propositions winch h^\e no legal significance ^t , all, 
•but.whigh.are pot distinguished from the Irue^layv m whiqh they 
are [embedded by any difference m the forms of expre^^ion 
Assertions about matters of history, dubious speculations m 
philology , and reflections on hnmqn conduct are mixed upm the 
same narrative with genuine ruleSfOfjlaw, Wor;diS of description 
iOre used, not words of command, and rulqs pf law apsirpilatc 
theinselves m form to the extraneous matter .with which thc>y flr® 
mwedup 

It j>as boon said that Austin bumieB^admitted to,s9me extent 
the force nf itjiese objections He includes among laws whfcb 
are .not impwbve ** declaratory law4,rpr,laws explaining the 
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import of existing positive law, and laws abrogating or repeabng 
existing positive law Ho thus associates them with ruies of 
positive morality And with laws which are only metaplioncally 
so called This collocation is unfortunate and out of keeping 
with Austin’s method Beclaratory and rqxaling laws ace as 
completely unlike positive morality and metaphorical laws as 
are the laws which he describes as properly so called And if we 
avoid the error of treating each separate proposition enunaated 
by the lawgiver as at law, the cases m question need give us no 
trouble Read the declaratory and the repealing statutes along 
with the principal laws which th^ affect, and the result is per- 
fectly consistent with the proposition that all law is to be resolved 
into A species of command In the one cAse wc have in the 
principal taken together with the interpretative statute a law, 
and whether it differs or not from the law as it existed before the 
interpretative statute was passed makes no difference to the true 
charactei of the latter It contributes along with the former 
to the expression of a command which is a true law In the same 
way repealing statutes are to be taken together with the laws 
which they repeal-r-the result being that there is no law, no 
command, at all It is wholly unnecessary to class them as laws 
which are not truly imperative, or as exceptions to the I'ule that 
lawh are a species of commands The combination of the two 
sentences m which the lawgiver lias expressed himself, yields the 
result of 8ilence-«-abBence of law — which is m no way mcompat- 
ible with the assertion that a law, when it exists, is a kmd of 
command Austin’s theory does not logically require us to treat 
every act of parliament as being a complete law m itself, and 
therefore to set aside a certain number of acts of parliament as 
being exoej)t4ons to tJhe gieat generalization whion is the basis 
of the wbofc system 

Rules of procedure again liave been alleged to constitute 
another exception They cannot, it is said, be regarded as 
commands involving punishment if they be disobeyed Nor is 
anything gamed by considering them as commands addressed to 
the judge and other ministers of the law There may be no 
doubt m the lav of procedure a great deal that is resolvable m^o 
law m this sense, but the gieat bulk of it is to be regarded like 
the rules of interpretation as entering into the substantn e com- 
mands which are laws They are clescripUons of the sanction 
and Its mode of working The bare prohibition of murder with- 
out any penalty to enforce it would not be a law To prohibit 
it under penalty of death implies a reference to the whole 
machinery of criminal justice bv which the penalty is enforced 
Taken by themsc Ives, the ru^es eyf procedure are not, any more 
than canons of interpretation, complete law> m Austin’s sense 
of the term But they form part of the complete expression of 
true laws Thev imply a command, and they describe the 
sanction and the mode in which it operates 

A more formidable criticism of Austin’s position is that which 
attacks the definition of sovereignty 7 here are countries, it is 
said, where the sovereign authority cannot by any stretch of 
language be said to command the laws, and yet where law mani- 
festly exists The ablest and the most moderate statement of 
this view IS given by Sir Henry Maine m Ear^y History of 
InMuHonSy p 380 — 

“ It 18 from no special love of Indian examples that 1 take one 
from India, but because it happens to be the most modem mecedent 
m , point My instance is the Indian province called the Punjaub, 
the country of the Five Rivers, m the state in which it was for about 
a quarter of a century before its annexation to the British Indian 
Empire Aftei passing through ie\ ery conceivable iphase of anarchy 
and dormant anarchy, it fell under the tolerably <x^nsoUdatcd 
dominion of a half nuJUtary half -religious oligarchy known as the 
Sikhs The Sikhs themselves were afterwards reduced to suhiection 
by a Single chieftain belonging to ^heir order, Runjeet Singh At 
nr«t Sight there could be no more perfect embodiment then Runjoct 
SuTgh of sovtsnwgnty as cQncei\ed by Austin He was .absolutely 
despotic Except occasionally on his wild irontier he kept the most 
perfect order He could have commanded anything, the smallest 
disobedience to his commands would have been followed by death 
or mutilation j and this was perfectly well knowm to the enormous 
majjotityjticf jhiB subjects Yet I doubt whether once in all bis life 
he issui^ a command which Austin would call a law He took as 
his revenue a prodigious share of the produce of the soil He harried 


viHa^s which recalcitrated at his exactions, and he exeevrted great 
numbers of men He levied ^reat aimics, he had all material of 
powei, and he exercised it m various ways But he never made a 
law The mles which regulated the lives of his subjects weie 
derived from then immemorial usages, and those rules were admin- 
istered by domestic tnbwwdfi in famihes cor village communities — 
that IS, in groups no larger or Uttle larger than those to which the 
application of Austin s principles cannot be effected on his own 
admission wtthout absurdity ” 

So far as the mere Mze of the community w concerned, there is 
no difficulty in applying the Austmian theorv lo postulating 
a considerably numerous community Austin was thinking 
evidently of small isolated groups whidti could not without pro- 
\^kmg a sense of the iidiculous be termed nataofif> Two or 
three families, let us suppose, occupying a small isdand, totally 
disconnected with any great power, would not claim to be and 
would not be treated as an independent polrtical community 
But it does not follow that Austin would have regarded the 
village rommumties spoken of by Maine in the same light Here 
we have a great community, consisting of a vast number of small 
communities, each independent of the other, and disconnected 
with all the others, so far as the administration of anything like 
law is (oncerned Suppose m each case that the headman or 
count il takes his orders from Runjoet Singh, and enforces them, 
each m his own sphere, relying as the last report on the force at 
the disposal of the suzerain The mere size of the septiate 
communities would make no sort of difference to Austin’s theory 
He would probably regard the empire of Runjeet Singh as divided 
into small distritts*— an assumption which inverts no doubt the 
true historical order, the smaller group being generally more 
ancient than the larger But provided that the other conditions 
prevad, the mere fact tliat the law is administered by local 
tribunals for mmutc areas should make no differeitce to the 
theory The case described by Maine is that of the undoubted 
possession of supreme power by a sovereign, coupled with the 
total absence of any attempt on his part to onpnate a law That 
no doubt IS, as we arc told b> the same authority the type of 
all Oriental communities m their native stale during their rare 
intercals of peace and order ” The empire was in the mam m 
each case a tax-gatheung empire The unalteiable law of the 
Medes and Persians was not a law at ah but an occasional com- 
mand $0 again Maine puts his position clearly in the followang 
sentences ‘ The Athenian assembly made tuie laws fur resi- 
dents on Attic tenitory, but the dominion of Athens over her 
subject cities and islands was clearly a tax-taking as distinguished 
from a legislating empire ” Maine, it will be observed, does> not 
say that the sovereign assembl> did not command the laws in 
the subjec t islands — onlv lliat it did mot legislate 

In the same category may be placed without much substantial 
difference all the societies that have ev^er existed on the face of 
the earth previous to the point at which UgnlaUon becomes 
active Maine is undoubtedly right jn connecting the theor’es 
of Bentham and Austin with the overwhelming activity of 
legislat’ires in modern times And formal legislation, as he else- 
where shows, comes late in thf histoiy of most legal system? 
Law is geneiated m other ways, which seem irreqoncilable with 
anything like legislation Not only the 'tax-gathenng emperors 
of the East, indifferent to the condition of their subjects, but 
even actively benevolent governments have up to a certain point 
left the law to grow by other means than formal enactments 
What is ex facte more opposed to the idea of a sovereign’s com- 
mands than the conception of schools of law ? Does it not 
“ sting us with a sense of the ndicitlous ” to hear principles which 
arc the outcome of long debates between Proailians and Sabi- 
mans described as commands of the emperor ? How is sectarian- 
ism m law possible if the sovereign’s command is really all that 
is meant by a law^ ? No mental attitude is more common than 
that which regards law as a natural product — discoverable by a 
diligent investigator, much m tlje same ^ay as the facts of science 
or the principles of mathematics The mtroductory portions 
of Justinian’s Institutes are certainly written from this point of 
view, which may also be described without much unfairness as 
fhc pdmt df view df German junsprudence And yet the English 
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junst who accepts Austin’s postulate as true for the English 
system of our own day would have no difficulty in applying it to 
German or Roman law generated under the influence of such 
ideas as these 

Agam, referring to the instance of Runjeet Singh, Sir H Maine 
says no doubt rightly that “ he never did or could have dreamed 
of changing the civil rules under which his subjects lived Prob- 
ably he was as strong a believer in the independent obligatory 
force of such rules as the elders themselves who applied them ” 
That too might be said with truth of states to which the applica- 
tion of Austin’s system would be far from difficult The sovereign 
body or person enforcmg the rules by all the ordinary methods 
of justice might conceivably believe that the rules which he 
enforced had an obligatory authority of their own, just as most 
lawyers at one time, and possibly some lawyers now, believe in 
the natural obligatormess, independently of courts or parlia- 
ments, of portions of the law of England But nevertheless, 
whatever ideas the sovereign or his delegates might entertain as 
to “ the independent obligatory force ” of the rules which they 
enforce, the fact that they do enforce them distinguishes them 
from all other rules Austin seizes upon this peculiarity and 
fixes it as the determining characteristic of positive law When 
the rule is enforced by a sovereign authority as he defines it, it is 
hi*^ command, even if he should never so regard it himself, or 
should suppose himself to be unable to alter it m a single 
particular 

It may be instructive to add to these examples of dubious cases 
one taken from what is called ecclesiastical law In so far as this 
has not been adopted and enforced by the state, it would, on 
Austin’s theory, be, not positive law, but either positive morality 
or possibly a portion of the Divine law No jurist would deny that 
there is an essential difference between so much of ecclesiastical law 
as IS adopted by the state and all the rest of it, and tliat for scientific 
ureses this distinction ought to be recognized How near this 
ind of law approaches to the positive or political law may be seen 
from the sanctions on which it depended ‘ 1 he theory of peniten- 
tial discipline was this that the church was an organized body 
with an outward and visible form of government , that all who were 
outside her boundaries were outside the m>.ans of divine grace, that 
she had a command laid upon her, and authority given to her, to 
gather men into her fellowship by the ceremony of baptism, but, as 
some of those who were admitted proved unworthy oi their calling, 
she also had the right by the power of the keys to deprive them 
temporarily or absolutely of the privilege of communion with her, 
and on their amendment to restore them once more to church 
membership On this power of exclusion and restoration was 
founded the system of ecclesiastical discipline It was a purely 
spiritual jurisdiction It obtained its hold over the minds of men 
from the belief, universal in the Catholic church of the early ages, 
that he who was expelled from her pale was expelled also from the 
way of salvation, and that the sentence which was pronounced by 
God's church on earth was ratified by Him in heavtn " (Smithes 
Dicitonary of Chnshan AfUtquthes, art “ Penitence,” p 1587 ) , 

These laws are not the laws of the jurists, though they resemble 
them closely in many pomts — ^indced in all points except that of the 
sanction by which they are enforced It is a spiritual not a political 
sanction The force which lies behind them is not that of the 
sovereign or the state When physical force is used to compel 
obedience to the laws of the church they become positive laws 
But so lon^ as the behef m future punishments or tne fear of the 
purely spiritual punishments of the church is sufficient to procure 
obedience to them, they are to be regarded as commands, not by 
the state, but by the church That difference Austin makes essen- 
tial In rejecting spiritual laws from the field of positive law 
his example would be followed by lunsts who would nevertheless 
include other laws, not ecclesiastical m purpose, but enforced by 
very similar methods 

Austin’s theory in the end comes to this, that true laws are in 
all cases obeyed m consequence of the application of regulated 
physical force by some portion of the community That is a 
fair paraphrase of the position that laws are the commands 
of the sovereign, and is perhaps less objectionable inasmuch as it 
does not impl> or suggest anything about the forms m which laws 
are enunciated All rules, customs, practices and laws — or by 
whatever name these uniformities of human conduct may be 
called — have either this kind of force at their back or they have 
not Is it worth while to make this difference the basis of a 
scientific system or not ? Apparently it is If it were a question 
of distinguishmg between the law of the law courts and the laws 


of fashion no one would hesitate Why should laws or rules 
having no support from any political authority be termed laws 
positive merely because there are no other rules in the society 
having such support ? 

The question may perhaps be summed up as follows Austin’s 
definitions are in strict accordance with the facts of government 
m civilized states, and, as it is put by Maine, certain assumptions 
or postulates having been made, the great majority of Austin’s 
positions follow as of course or by ordinary logical process But 
at the other extreme end of the scale of civilization are societies 
to which Austin himself refuses to apply his system, and where, it 
would be conceded on all sides, there is neither political commu- 
nity nor sovereign nor law — none of the facts which jurisprudence 
assumes to exist Ihere is an intermediate stage of society in 
which, while the rules of conduct might and generally would be 
‘Spoken of as laws, it is difficult to trace the connexion between 
them and the sovereign authority whose existence is necessary 
to Austin’s system Are such societies to be thrown out of 
account in analytical jurisprudence, or is Austin’s system to be 
regarded as only a partial explanation of the field of true law, and 
his definitions good only for the laws of a portion of the world ? 
The true answer to chis question appears to be that w hen the rules 
in any given case are habitually enforced by physical penalties, 
administered by a determmate person or portion of the com- 
munity, they should be regarded as positive laws and the ap- 
propriate subject matter of jurisprudence Rules which are not 
so enforced, but are enforced in any other way, whether by .vhat 
IS called public opmion, or spiritual apprehensions, or natural 
instinct, are rightly excluded from that subject matter In all 
stages of society, savage or civilized, a large body of rules of 
conduct, habitually obeyed, are nevertheless not enforced by 
any state sanction of any kmd Austin’s method assimilates 
siu h rules in primitive society, where they subserve the same 
purpose as positive laws in an advanced society, not to the 
positive laws which they resemble in purpose but to the 
moral or other rules which they resemble in operation If 
we refuse to accept this position we must abandon the attempt 
to frame a general definition of law and its dependent terms, or 
we must content ourselves with saying that law is one thing in 
one state of society and another thing in another On the 
ground of clearness and convenience Austin’s method is, we be- 
lieve, substantially right, but none the less should the student of 
jurisprudence be on his guard against such assumptions as that 
legislation is a universal phenomenon, or that the relation of 
sovereign and subject is descermble in all states of human society 
And a careful examination of Maine’s criticism will show that it 
IS devoted not so much to a rectification of Austin’s position as to 
correction of the misconteptions into which some of his disciples 
may have fallen It is a misconception of the analysis to suppose 
that it involves a difference in juridical character between custom 
not vet recognized by any judicial decision and custom after such 
recognition Ihere is no such difference except in the case of 
what IS properly called “ judicial legislation ’ — wherein an abso- 
lutely new rule is added for the first time to the law The 
recognition of a custom or law is not necessarily the beginning 
of the custom or law Where a custom possesses the marks by 
which its legality is determined according to well understood 
principles, the courts pronounce it to have been law at the time 
of the happening of the facts as to which their jurisdiction is 
mvoked The fact that no previous instance of its recognition 
by a court of justice can be produced is not material A lawyer 
before any such decision was given would nevertheless pronounce 
the custom to be law — with more or less hesitation according 
as the marks of a legal custom were obvious or not The char- 
acter of the custom is not changed when it is for the first time 
enforced by a court of justice, and hence the language used by 
Maine must be understood in a very limited sense “ Until 
customs are enforced by courts of justice ” — so he puts the posi- 
tion of Austin — they a^ip merely “ positive morality,” rules en- 
forced by opinion, but as soon as courts of justice enforce them 
they become commands of the sovereign, conveyed through the 
judges who are his delegates or deputies This proposition, on 
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Aubtm’s theory, would only be true of customs as to which these 
marks were absent It is of course true that when a rule enforced 
only by opinion becomes for the first time enforceable by a court 
of justice — which is the same thing as the first time of its being 
actually enforced— its juridical character is changed It was 
positive morality , it is now la>\ So it is when that which was 
before the opinion of the judge only becomes by his decision a 
rule enforceable by courts of justice It was not even positive 
morality but the opinion of an individual, it is now law 

The most difficult of the common terms of law to define is 
, and, as right rather than duty is the basis of classification. 
It IS a point of some importance Assuming the truth of the 
analysis above discussed, we may go on to say that an the notion 
of law is involved an obligation on the part of some one, or on the 
part of every one, to do or forbear from doing That obhgation 
IS duty, what is right Dropping the negative of forbearance, 
and taking duty to mean an obligation to do something, with the 
alternative of pumshment in default, we find that duties are of 
two kinds The thing to be done may have exclusive reference 
to a determinate person or class of peisons, on whose motion or 
complaint the sovereign power will execute the punishment or 
sanction on delinquents, or it may have no such reference, the 
thing being commanded, and the punishment following on dis- 
obedience, without reference to the wish or complaint of indi- 
viduals The last are absolute duties, and the omission to do, 
or forbear from doing, the thing specified in the command is in 
general what is meant by a crime The others are relative 
duties, each of them implying and relating to a right in some one 
else A person has a right who may in this way set in operation 
the sanction provided by the state In common thought and 
speech, howevci, right appears as something a good deal more 
positive and definite than this— as a power or faculty residing 
in individuals, and suggesting not so much the relative obligation 
as the advantage or enjoyment secured thereby to the person 
having the right J S Mill, in a valuable criticism of Austin, 
suggests that the definition should be so modified as to introduce 
the element of “ advantage to the person exercising the right ” 
But It IS exceedingly difficult to frame a positive definition of 
right whu h shall not introduce some term at least as ambiguous | 
as the word to be defined T E Holland defines right in general 
as a man’s “ capacity of influencing the acts of anothei by means, 
not of his own strength, but of the opinion or the force of society ” 
Direct influence exercised by virtue of one’s own strength, physical 
or otherwise over another’s acts, is “ might ” as distinguished 
from right When the indirect influence is the opinion of 
society, we have a moral right ” When it is the force 
exercised by the sovereign, we have a legal right It would 
be more easy, no doubt, to pick holes in this definition than to 
frame a better one ^ 

The distinction between rights available against determinate 
persons and rights available against all the world, futa tn per- 
sonam and ]ura tn rem^ is of fundamental importance The 
phrases are borrowed from the classical jurists, who used them 
originally to distinguish actions according as they were brought 
to enforce a personal obligation or to vindicate rights of property 
The owner of property has a right to the exclusive enjoyment 
thereof, which avails against all and sundry, but not against tme 
person more than another 1 he parties to a conti act have rights 
available against each other, and against no other persons I he 

m tern is the badge of property, the ]us tn personam is a mere 
personal claim 

1 In English speech another ambiguity is happily wanting which 
in many languages besets the phrase expressing " a right ' The 
Latin " ]us," the German ‘ Recht," the Italian " diritto," and the 
trench droit " express, not only a right, but also law in the 
abstract To indicate the distinction between “ law " and " a 
right " the Germans are therefore obliged to resort to such phrases 
as " objectives ** and “ subjcctives Recht," meaning by the former 
law in the abstract, and by the latter a concrete right And 
Blackstone, paraphrasing the distinction drawn by Roman law 
between the “ jus quod ad res " and the " jus quod ad personas 
attinet," devotes the first two volumes of his Commentaries to the 
" Rights of Persons and the Rights of Things " See Holland's 
Elements of Jurisprudence, loth ed , 78 seq 
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I hat distinction in rights which appears m the division of law 
into the law of persons and the law of things is thus stated by 
Austin 1 here ai e certain rights and duties, with certain capa- 
cities and incapacities, by which persons aie determined to various 
classes The rights, duties, , are the condition or status of 
the person, and one person may be invested with many status or 
conditions The law of persons consists of the rights, duties, ivc , 
constituting conditions or status, the rest of the law is the law of 
things The separation is a mere maitei of convenience, but of 
convenience so great that the distinction is universal Thu^ anv 
given right may be exercised by persons belonging to innumerable 
classes 1 he person who has the right may be under twenty-one 
years of age, may have been born m a foreign state, may have been 
convicted of crime, may be a native of a particular county, or a 
member of a particular profession or trade, &c , and it might very 
well happen, with reference to any given right, that, while persons 
in general, under the circumstances of the case, would enjoy it in 
the same way, a person belonging to any one of these classes 
would not If belonging to any one of those classes makes a 
difference not to one right merely but to many, the class may 
conveniently be abstracted, and the variations m rights and 
duties dependent thereon may be sepaiately treated under the 
law of persons The personality recognized m the law of persons 
is suih as modifies indefinitely the legal relations into which the 
individual clothed with the personality may enter 
T E Holland disapproves of the prominence given by Austin 
to this distinction, instead of that betN\een public and private law 
This, according to Holland, is based on the publu or private 
character of the persons with whom the right is connected, 
pubhe persons being the state or its delegates Austin, holding 
that the state cannot be said to have legal rights or duties, recog- 
nizes no such distinction The term “ public law ” he confines 
strictly to that portion of the law which is concerned with political 
conditions, and which ought not to be opposed to the rest of the 
law, but “ ought to be inserted in the law of persons as one of the 
limbs or membeis of that supplemental department ” 

Lastly, following Austin, the main division of the law of things 
IS into (i) primary rights with primary relative duties, (2) sanc- 
tioning rights with sanctioning duties (relative or absolute) 
The former exist, as it has been put, for their own sake, the latter 
for the sake of the former Rights and duties arise from facts 
and events, and facts or events which are violations of rights and 
duties are delicts or injtirus Rights and duties which arise from 
delicts are remedial or sanctioning, their object being to prevent 
the violation of rights whu h do not arise from delicts 
There is much to be said for Prcdcric Harrison’s view (first 
expressed in the Fortnightly Review, vol xxxi ), that the re- 
arrangement of English law on the basis of a scientific classifi- 
cation, whether Austin’s or any other, w^ould not result m 
advantages at all compensating for its difficulties If anything 
like a real code were to be attempted, the scientific classification 
would be the best, but in the absence of that, and indeed 
in the absence of any habit on the part of English lawyers 
of studying the system as a whole, the arrangement of facts 
does not very much matter It is essential, however, to the 
abstract study of the principles ot Uw Scientific arrangement 
might also be observed with advantage in treatises affecting 
to give a view of the wliole law, especially those which are 
meant for educational rather than professional uses As an 
example of the practical application of a scicntifi( system of 
classification to a complete body of law, we may point to W A 
Hunter’s elaboiate Exposition of Roman Law (1876) 

It is impossible to present the conclusions of historical juris- 
prudence m anything like the same shape as those which we have 
been discussing Under the heading Jurisprudence, Compara- 
iiVF, an account will be found of the method and results of what 
IS practically a new science The inquiry is in that stage which 
IS indicated in one way by describing it as a philosophy It 
resembles, and is indeed only part of, the study which is described 
as the philosophy of history Its chief interest has been in the 
light which It has thrown upon rules of law and legal institutions 
which had been and are generally tontemplated as positive facts 
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merely, without reference to their history^ or have been associated 
histoncally with principles and institutions not really connected 
with them 

The historical treatment of law displaces some very remarkable 
misconceptions Peculiarities and anomalies abound in every 
fegal system , and, as soon as laws become the special study of a 
professional class, some mode of explaining or reconoilmg tliem 
will be resorted to One of the prehistorical ways of philoso- 
phizing about law was to account for what wanted explanation 
by some theory about the origm of technical words Tins implied 
some previous study of words and their history, and is an instance 
of the deep-seated and persistent tendency of the human mind 
to identify names with the things they represent The InsMutes 
of Justrman abound m explanations, founded on a supposed 
derivation of some leading term Tesiamenium, we ore toW, et 
eo apfeUatur qtwd testaiio menits rr/ A testament was no doubt, 
m effect, a declaration of intention on the part of the testatOi 
when this was written But the -^enttm is a mere termination, 
and has nothing to do with mens at all The history of testaments, 
which. It mav be not'^d incidentally, has been developed with 
conspicuous success, gives a totally different meaning to the 
mstitution from that which was expressed by this fanciful deriva- 
tion $0 the perplexing subject of posHssto was supposed in 
some way to be explained by the derivation from pane and sedeo 
— quasi sedtbus postito Posthumt was supposed to be a com- 
pound of post and humus These examples belong to the class 
of rationalizing denvaticns with which students of philosophy are 
familiar Their charactenstic is that they are suggested by 
some prominent feature of the thing as it then appeared to 
observers — which feature thereupon becorres identihed with the 
essence of the thmg at all times and places 
Another prehistoncal mode of explaining law may be described 
as metaphysical It conceives of a rule or principle of law as 
existing by virtue of some more general rule or pnnciple m the 
nature 0^ things llius, m the English law of inheritance, until 
the passing of the Inheritance Act 1833, an estate belonging to 
a deceased intestate would pass to his umJe or aunt, to the 
exclusion of his father or other lineal ancestor Tins anomaly 
from an early time exated the curiosity of lawyers, and the 
explanation accepted in the time of Bracton was that it was an 
example of the general law of nature “ Desoendit itaque jus 
quasi ponderosum quid cadens deorsum recta linea vel trans- 
versali, et nunquam reasccndit ea via qua desoendit ” It has 
been suggested that the rule really results from the associations 
mvolved in the word descent ” It seems more likely, however, 
that these associations explained rathci than that they suggested 
the rule— that the omission of the lineal ancestor existed in 
custom before it was discovered to be m harmony with the law 
of nature It would unply more mflucnc-e than the reasoning 
of lawyers is likely to have exercised over the development of 
law at that time to believe that a purely artificial inference of 
this kind should have established so very remarkable a rule 
However that may be, the explanation is typical of a way of 
looking at law which was common enough before the dawn of 
the historical method Minds capable of reasonmg m this way 
were, if possible, farther removed from the conceptions implied 
in the reasoning of the analytical jurists than they were from 
the historical method itself In this connexion it may be noticed 
that the great work of Blackstone marks an era m the develop- 
ment of legal ideas in England It was not merely the first, as 
It still remains the only, adequate attempt to expound the leading 
principles of the whole body of law, but it was distinctly inspired 
by a rationalizing method Blackstone tried not merely to 
express but to illustrate legal rules, and he had a keen sense of 
the value of historical illustrat^D#^ He worked of course with 
the materials at his command ^ wts manner and his work are 
obnoxious alike to the modem juAitt and to the modem historian 
He is acx^used by the one of perverting history, and by the other 
of confusing the law But his scheme is a great advance on 
anything that had been attempted before , and, if hw work has 
been prolific in popular fallacies, at all events it enriched English 
literature by a conspectus of the larw, iil whrdi the logical 


connexion of its principles tnter se, and its relations to histoncal 
facts, were distinctly if erroneously recc^nized 
While the historical method has superseded tha verbal and 
metaphysical explanation of legal prmciples, it has apparently, 
m some cases, come into confiict with the conclusions of the 
analytical school* The difference between the tivo systems comes 
out most ccmspicu^sly in relation to customs. There is an 
unavoidable break m the analytical method between soaeties 
m which rules are hacked by r^fulated physical force and those 
m which no such force exists At what point in its develop- 
ment a given society passes into the condition of an mdeypendent 
pohtical society it may not be easy to determme, for the 
evidence is obscure and conflictmg To the histoncal jurist 
there is no such breach The rule which m one stage of soaety 
IB a law, m another merely a rule of ** positive morabty,’’ is the 
same thing to him throughout Bv the Irish Land Act i88i the 
Ulster custom of tenant>nght and other analogous customs were 
legalized For the purposes of analytical jurisprudence there is 
no need to go beyond the act of parliament I'he laws known as 
the Ulster custom are laws solely in virtue of the sovereign 
government. Between the law as it now is and the custom as it 
existed' before the act there is all the difference m the world 
To the historical jurist no such separation is possible His 
account of the law would not only be incomplete without embrac- 
ing the precedent custom, but the act which made the custom 
law is only one of the facts, and by no means the most significant 
or important, m the historv of its development An exactly 
parallel case is the legalization in England of that customar>^ 
tenant-right known as copyhold It is to the historical jurist 
exactly the same thing as the legalization of the Ul^^tcr tenant 
right In the one case a practice was made law by foimal legis- 
lation, and m the other without formal legislation ^nd there 
caii be very little doubt that m an earlier stage of «ocicty, when 
formal legislation had not become the rule, the custom would 
have been legalized relatively much sooner than it actually was. 

Customs then are the same thing as laws to the historical 
jurist, and his business is to trace the influences under which they 
have grown up, flourished and decayed, their dependence on 
the intellectual and moral conditions of society at different 
times, and their reaction upon them The recognized science 
— ^and such it may now be considered tq be — with which historical, 
or more properly comparative, jurisprudence has most analogy is 
the science of language Laws and customs are to the one what 
words are to the other, and each sepatafie municipal system has 
Its analogue m a language Legal systems are related together 
like languages and dialects, and the investigation in both cases 
bnngs ns back at last to the meagre and obscure records of 
savage custom and speech A great master oi the science of 
language (Max Muller) has indeed distinguished it from juris- 
prudence, as belongmg to a totally different class of sciences 
ft IS perfectly true,” be says, “ that if language be the work of 
man in the same sense in which a statue, or a temple, or a poem, 
or a law are properly called the works of man, the science of 
language would have to be classed as an historical science. We 
should have a history of language as we have a history of art, of 
poetry and of jurisprudence, but we could not claim for it a 
place Bide by side with the various branches of natural history ” 
Whatever be the proper position of cither philology or juris- 
prudence m relation to the natural sciences, it would not be 
difficult to show that laws and customs on the whole are equally 
independent of the efforts of individual human wills — which 
appears to be what is meant by language not being the work of 
man The roost complete acceptance of Austm's theory that 
law everywhere and always is the command of the sovereign does 
not involve any withdrawal of laws from the domain of natural 
science, does not in the least interfere with the scientific study 
of their affinities and relationships Max Muller elsewhere 
iHostrates his conception of the different relation of words and 
laws to the mdividuaf will by the story of the emperor Tibenus, 
who was rgproved for a grammatical mistake by Marcellos, 
whereupon Capito, another grammarian, observed that, if what 
the emperor said was ncA good I.atm, it would soon be eo 
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** Capito/’ said Marrdliis, ** is a bar, ior, Caesar, thoia canit give 
the Roman citizenship to men, but not to words ” The mere 
impulse of a stn^e mMd, even that of a Roman emperor, how^ 
ever, probably counts for htde more m law than it does m 
lan^age Ev«i m language one powerfid intellect or <»ne influ- 
ential academy may, by its own decree, give a bent to inodes of 
speech which ^ey would not otherwise have taken But whether 
law or language be conventional or natural is really an obsolete 
question, and the difference between histomcai and natural 
sciences m the last result is one of names 
The application of the histoncai method to law has not re&uked 
in anytliing bloe the discoveries which have made comparative 
philology a science There is no Grimm’s law for jurisprudence, 
but something has been done ip that direction by the discovery 
of the analogous processes and pnnaples which underlie legal 
systems having no external resemblance to each other- But 
the historical method has been applied with special success to a 
single system— the Roman law The Roman law presents itself 
to the historical student in two different a spec ta It is, regarded 
as the law of the Roman Republic and hmpure, a system whose 
history can be traced throughout a great part of Ats duration 
with certainty, and m parts with great detad It is, moreover, 
a body of rationalized legal principles which may be considered 
apart from the state system m wluch they were developed, and , 
which have, m fact, entered into the jurisprudence of the whole of 
modem Europo on the strength of Char own abstract authority 
— ^so much bo that the continued existence of the civU law, after 
the fall of the Empire, is entitled to be considered one of the first | 
discoveries of the historical method Alike, therefore, m its 
onginal history, as the law of the Roman state, and as the source i 
from which the fundamental principles of modern laws have I 
been taken, the Roman law presented the most obvious and 
attractive subject of historical study An immense impalse , 
was gi\en to the history of Roman law by the dibcovery of the •' 
bisUtutes of Gaiub m i8i6 A complete view of Roman law, 
as it existed three centuries and a half before Ju&tmian, was 
then obtained, and as the later Institutes were, in point of form, ’ 
a rec tnsion of those of Gaius, the comparison of the two stages 
m legal history was at once easy and fruitful Moreover, Gaius 
dealt With antiquities of the law which had become obsolete m the 
time of Justinian, and were passed over by him without notue 
Nowhere did Roman law in iXs modem aspect give a stronger 
impulse to the study of legal history than m Germany The 
historical school of German jurists led the rea( tion of national 
sentiment against the proposals fox a general code made by 
Ihibaut They wtire accused by their opponents of setting up 
the law of past times as mtrmsK ally entitled to be observed, and 
they were no doubt strongly m^^pired by reverence for customs 
and traditions Through tiie examination of their own custom- 
iry lawa, and through title elimination and separate study of the 
Roman element therein, they were led to form general views of 
the history of legal principles In the hands oi Savigny, the 
greatest master of the school, the historical theory was developed 
into a universal philosophy of law, covering the ground which 
we should assign separately to jurisprudence, analytical and his- 
torical, and to theories of legislation There is not in Savigny’s 
system the faantest approach to the Austmian analysis 'the 
range Of it is not the analysis of law as a command, but that of a 
JRechtsverkalintss or legal relation Far from regarding law as 
the creation of the will of individuals, he maintains it to be the 
natural outcome of the coiisciousness of the people, like their 
social habits or their language And he assimilates changes in 
law to cbojages m language “ As in the life of individual men 
no moment of complete stillness is experienced, but a censtant 
organic development, such also is the ease in the life of nations, 
and in every individual element in which this collective life 
consists , so we find m language a constant formation and develop- 
ment, and in the same way m law ” German jurisprudence is 
daricened by metaphv&ical thought, and )weakened, as we believe, 
by defective analysis of ipositive law Rut its conception of 
laws IS exceedingly favourable to the growth of a historical 
philosophy, the results of which have a value of their wn, apart 


altogether from the character of the first principles Such, 
for instance, is Savigny’s famous examination of the law ot 
possession 

There is only one othear system pi law which is worthy of being 
placed by the side of Roman law, and that is the law of England 
No other European system can be compared with that w nich is 
the ori^ and substratum of them all , but England, as it happens, 
IS isolated m lunspimdencc She has solved her legal problems 
for herself* Whatever element of Roman law may exist m the 
English system iias come m, whether by conscious adaptation or 
otherwise, ab extra, it js not of the essence of the systeni^ nor 
does It form a large portion of the system And, v hile English 
law IS thus historically independent of Roman law, it is m afi 
respects worthy of being associated with it on its own merits 
Its onginabty, or if the phrase be preferred, its peculiarity, is 
, not more remarkable than the inteljectual qualities which have 
gone Its formatioo — the ingenuity, the rigid logK, the reason- 

ableness, of the generations of iawjtrs and judges who have 
built it up This may seem extravagant praise for a legal system, 

I the faults of which are and always have been matter of daily 
compilaint, but it would be endorsed by all unprejudiced students 
What men complain of is the practical hardship and inconve- 
nience of some rule or process of lai\ Ihey know, for example, 
that the law of real property is exceedingly complicated, and 
tliat, among other thing it makes the canve> ance of land ex- 
pensive But the technical law of real property, which rests to 
this day on ideas that have been burietl for centuries, has never- 
theless the qualities wc have named So too with the law of 
procedure as it existed under the “ science ” of spec lal plcad.ng 
The greatest practical law reformer, and the severest critic of 
existing systems that has ever appeared m any age or country, 
Jeremv Bentham, has admitted this “Tonfused, indetermi 
nate, inadequate, ill-adaptcd, vUid inconsistent as to a vast 
extfnt the provision or no provision woukl be found to be that 
has been made by it for the variouo cases that have happened 
to present themselves for decision, vet in the character of a 
repository of such cases it affords, for the manufactory of real 
law, a stock of materials v^hieh is bevond all price Travel se 
the whole continent of Europe, ransack all the libraries be longmg 
' to all the jurisprudential systems of the several political states 
I add the contents together, you would not be able to compose a 
j collection of cases equal in variety, in amplitude, m ckarness of 
I statement - in a word, all points tal en together, in constructive- 
• ness - to that which may be seen to be afforded bv the collection 
of English reports of adjudged cases ” (Bentham’s W orks, iv 460) 

I On the other hand, the fortunes of English jurisprudenc'e are 
not unworthy of comparison even with the Catholic position of 
Roman Jaw In the United States of Amen a, in India, and m 
the vast Colonial Empire, the common law of England constitutes 
most of the legal system in ac tual use, or is gradually bemg super- 
impo’^ed upon it It would hardly be too much to say that 
English law of indigenous growth, and Roman law, between 
them govern the legal relations of the wliole civilized world 
Nor has the influence of the former on the intellectual habits 
and the ideas of men been much if at all inferior Ihose who 
set any store by the analytical lurisprudcnce of the school of 
Austin will be glad to acknowledge that it is pure outcome of 
Fnglish law Sir Henry Maine associated its rii,e wuth the 
activity of modern legislatures, which is of course a rharacteiistu 
of the societies in which English laws prevail And it would 
not be difficult to show that the germs of Austin’s principles are 
to be found in legal writers who never dreamed of analysing a 
law It IS certainly remarkable, at all events, that the accep- 
tance of Austin’s system is as yet confined strictly to the domain 
of English law Maine found no trace of us being even known 
to the junsts of the ( ontment, and it would appear that it has 
been equally without influence m Scotland, which, like the con- 
tinent of Europe, is essentially Roman m the fundamental 
elements of its jurisprudence 

The substance of the above article la repeated from Professor E 
Robertson’s (Lord Lochee’s) article “ Law, ' m the 9th etl of this 
work 
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Among numerous English textbooks, those specially worth men- 
tion are 1 E Holland, Elements of Jurisprudence (1880, 

loth ed , iQOb) , J Austin, Lectures on Jurisprudence (4th ed , 1873] , 
W Jethro Brown, The Austiman Theory of Law (1906) , Sir F Pollock, 
A First Book on J urtsprudence (1896, 2nd cd , 19^4) 

JURISPRUDENCE, COMPARATIVE The object of this 
article is to give a general survey of the study of the evolution 
of law It IS not concerned with analytical jurisprudence as a 
theory of legal thought, or an encyclopaedic introduction to 
legal teaching Jurisprudence in such a philosophic or peda- 
gogical sense has certainly to reckon with the methods and 
results of a comparative study of law, but its aims are distinct 
from those of the latter it deals with more general problems 
On the other hand, the comparative study of law may itself be 
treated in two different ways it may be directed to a comparison 
of existing systems of legislation and law, with a view to tracing 
analogies and contrasts in the treatment of practical problems 
and taking note of expedients and of possible solutions Or else 
it may aim at discovering the principles regulating the develop- 
ment of legal systems, with a view to explain the origin of insti- 
tutions and to study the conditions of their life In the first 
sense, comparative jurisprudence resolves itself into a study of 
home and foreign law (cf Hofmann in the Zettschnft fur das 
privat und offentliche Recht der Gegenwart, 1878) In the second 
sense, comparative jurisprudence is one of the aspects of so- 
called sociology, being the study of social evolution m the 
special domain of law From this point of view it is, in substance, 
immaterial whether the legal phenomena subjected to investi- 
gation are ancient or modern, are drawn from civilized or from 
primitive communities The fact that they are be ng observed 
and explained as features of social evolution characterizes the 
inquiry and forms the distinctive attribute separating these 
studies from kindred subjects It is only natural, however, 
that e«irly periods and primitive conditions have attracted 
investigators in this field more than recent developments The 
interest of students seems to have stood in inverse ratio to 
the chronological vicinity of the facts under consideration — the 
farther from the observer, the more suggestive and worthy of 
att< at ion the facts were found to be Ihis peculiarity is easily 
explained if we take into account the tendency of all evolution- 
ary investigations to obtain a view of origins in order to follow 
up the threads of development from their initial starting-point 
Besides, It has been urged over and over again that the simpler 
phenomena of ancient and primitive society afford moie con- 
venient material for generalizations as to legal evolution than 
the extremely complex legal institutions of civilized nations 
But there is no determined line of division between ancient and 
modern comparative jurisprudence in so fai as both are aiming 
at the study of legal development The law of Islam or, for 
that matter, the German civil code, may be taken up as a subject 
of study quite as much as the code of Hammurabi or the mairiage 
customs of Australian tribes 

The fact that the comparative study of legal evolution is 
< hiefly represented by investigations of early institutions is 
therefore a characteristic, but not a necessary feature in the 
treatment of the subject But it is essential to this treatment 
that it should be historical and comparative Historical, because 
it IS only as history, t e a sequence of stages and events, that 
development can be thought of Comparative, because it is 
not the casual notices about one or the other chain of historical 
facts that can supply the basis for any scientific induction 
Comparisons of kindred processes have to be made in order to 
arrive at any conception of their general meaning and scientific 
regularity As linguistic science differs from philology in so 
far as it treats of the general evolution of language and not of 
particular languages, even so comparative jurisprudence differs 
from the history of law as a study of general legal evolution 
distinct from the development of one or the other national 
branch of legal enactment Needless io say that there are in- j 
termediate shades between these groups, but it is not to these 
shades we have to attend, but to the main distinctions and 
divisions 

I The idea that the legal enactments and customs of different ! 


countries should be compared for the purpose of deducing 
general principles from them is as old as political science itself 
It was realized with especial vividness in epochs when a con- 
siderable material of observations was gathered from different 
sources and in various forms The wealth of varieties and the 
recurrence of certain leading views in them led to comparison 
and to generalizations based on comparison Aristotle, who 
lived at the close of a period marked by the growth of free 
Greek cities, summarized, as it were, their political experience 
m his Constitutions and Politics ^ students of these know that 
the Greek philosopher had to deal with not only public law and 
political institutions, but also to some extent private, criminal 
law, equity, the relations between law and morals, &c 

Another great attempt at comparative observation was made 
at the close of the pre-revolutionary period of modern Europe 
Montesquieu took stock of the analogies and contrasts of law in 
the commonwealths of his time and tried to show to what 
extent particular enactments and rules were dependent on certain 
general currents in the life of societies — on forms of government, 
on moral conditions corresponding to these, and ultimately on 
the geographical facts with which various nationalities and states 
have to reckon in their development 

These were, however, only slight beginnings, general forecasts 
of a coming line of thought, and Montesquieu’s remarks on laws 
and legal customs read now almost as if they were meant to 
serve as materials for social utopias, although they were by no 
means conceived in this sense At this distance of tune we 
cannot help perceiving how fragmentary, incomplete and un- 
critical his notions of the facts of legal history were, and how 
strongly his thought was biased by didactic considerations, by 
the wish to teach his contemporaries what politics and law 
should be 

It was reserved for the 19th century to come forward with 
connected and far-reaching investigations in this field as in 
many others We are not deceived by proximity and self- 
consciousness when we affirm that comparative jurisprudence, 
as understood in these introductory remarks, dates from the 
19th century and especially from its second half 

There were many reasons for such a new departure two of 
these reasons have been especially manifest and decisive fhe 
19th century was an eminently historical and an eminently 
scientific age In the domain of history it may be said that it 
opened an entirely new vista While, speaking roughly, before 
that time history was conceived as a narrative of memorable 
events, more or less skilful, moie or less sensational, but appealing 
primarily to the literary sense of the reader, it became in the 
course of the i9th-centur) an encyclopaedia of reasoned know- 
ledge, a means of understanding social life by observing its 
phenomena in the past The immense growth of histoiical 
scholarship in that sense, and the transformation of its aims, 
can hardly be denied 

Apart from the personal efforts of eminent writers, a great 
and geneial movement has to be taken into account in order 
to explain this remarkable stage of human thought The 
histone bent of mind of 19th-century thinkers was to a great 
extent the result of heightened political and cultural self-con- 
sciousness It was the reflection in the world of letters of the 
tremendous upheaval in the states of Europe and America 
which took place from the close of the i8th century onwards 
As one of the greatest leaders of the movement, Niebuhr, 
pointed out, the fact of being a witness of such struggles and 
catastrophes as the American Revolution, the French Revolu- 
tion, the Napoleonic Empire and the national reaction against it, 
taught every one to think historically, to appreciate the impoi - 
tance of historical factors, to measure the force not only of 
logical argument and moral impulse, but also of instinctive 
habits and traditional customs It is not a matter of chance 
that the historical school of jurisprudence, Savigny’s doctrine 
of the organic groi^h of law, was formed and matured while 
Europe collected its forces after the most violent revolutionary 
crisis it had ever experienced, and in most intimate con- 
nexion with the romantic movement/ a movement animated b> 
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enthusiastic belief in the historical, traditional life of social 
groups as opposed to the intellectual conceptions of indi- 
vidualistic radicalism 

On the other hand, the 19th century was a scientific age and 
especially an age of biological science Former periods — the 
i6th and 17th centuries especially — had bequeathed to it high 
standards of scientific investigation, an ever-increasing weight 
of authority in the direction of an exact study of natural phe- 
nomena and a conception of the world as ruled b> laws and not 
by capricious interference But these scientific views had been 
chiefly applied in the domain of mathematics, astronomy and 
physics, although great discoveries had already been made in 
physiology and other branches of biology, yet the achievements 
of 19th-century students in this respect far sui passed those of 
the preceding period And the doctrine of transformation 
which came to occupy the central place in scientific thought was 
eminently fitted to co-ordinate and suggest investigations of 
social facts As F York Powell put it, Darwin is the greatest 
historian of modern times, and certainly an historian not m the 
sense of a reader of annals, but in that of a guide in the under- 
standing of organic evolution Though much is expressed m 
the one name of Darwin, it is peihaps even more momentous as a 
symbol of the tendency of a great age than as a mark of personal 
work To this tendency we are indebted for the rise of anthro- 
pology and of sociology, of the scientifif study of man and of the 
scientific study of society Of course it ought not to be disre- 
garded that the application of scientific principles and methods 
to human and social facts was made possible by the growth of 
knowledge in regard to savage and half-civihzed nations called 
forth by the increased activity of European and Ameruan 
business men, administrators and explorers Ethnography and 
ethnologv have brought some order into the wealth of materials 
accumulated by generations of workers m this direction, and it 
IS with their help that the far-reaching generalizations of modern 
inquirers as to man and society have been achieved 

2 It IS not difficult to see that the comparative study of 
legal evolution finds its definite place in a stientific scheme 
elaborated from such points of view Let us see how, as a 
matter of fact, the study in question arose and what its progress 
has been The immediate incitement foi the formation of com- 
parative jurisprudence was given by the great discoveries of 
comparative philology When the labours of Franz Bopp, 
August Schleicher, Max Muller, W D Whitney and others 
revealed the profound connexion between the different branches 
of the Indo-European race in regard to their languages, and 
showed that the development of these languages proceeded on 
lines which might be studied m a strictly scientific manner, on 
the basis of comparative observation and with the object of 
tracing the uniformities of the process, it was natural that 
students of religion, of folk-lore and of legal institutions took 
up the same method and tried to win similar results (bir H 
Maine, Rede lecture in Village Communities, 3rd ed ) 

It IS interesting to note that one of the leading scholars of the 
Germanistic revival in the beginning of the 19th century, Jacob 
Grimm, a compeer of Savigny in his own line, took up with 
fer /ent zeal and remarkable results not only the scientific study 
of the German language, but also that of Germanic mythology 
and popular law His Rechtsalterthumer are still unrivalled uh a 
collection of data as to the legal lore of Teutonic tribes Their 
basis is undoubtedly a narrow one they treat of the varieties of 
legal custom among the continental Germans, the Scandinavians 
and the Germanic tribes of Great Britain, but the method of 
treatment is already a comparative one Grimm takes up the 
different subjects — property, contract, procedure, succession, 
crime, &c — and examines them in the light of national, provin- 
cial and local customs, sometimes noticing expressly affinities 
with Roman and Greek law {e g the subject of imprisonment for 
debt, Rechtsalterthumer, 4th ed , vol 11 p 165) 

A broader basis was taken up by a linguist who tried to trace 
the primitive institutions and customs of the early Aryans before 
their separation into divers branches Adolphe Pictet {Les 
Ortgtfies indo-europeennes, i 1859, 11 1863) had to touch con- 


stantly on questions of family law, marriage, property, public 
authority, in his attempt to reconstruc t the common civilization 
of the Aryan race, and he did so on the strength of a comparative 
study of terms used in the different Indo-Europc\n languages 
He showed, for instance, how the idea of protection was the 
predominant element m the position of the father in the Arvan 
household The names pitar, pater, waTijp, father, which 
recur m most branches of the Aryan race, go back to a root pd-, 
pointing to guaidianship or protection Thus we are led to 
consider the patna potestas, so stringently formulated in Roman 
law, as an expression of a common Aryan notion, whieh was 
already in existence before the Aryan tribes parted company and 
went their different ways Descriptions of Aryan early culture 
have been given several times since in connexion with Imguistic 
observations An example is W, E Hearn’s Aryan Household 
(1879) Fustel de Coulanges’ famous volume on the ancient 
city and Rudolf von Jhenng’s studies of primitive Indo-European 
institutions (V orgeschichie der Indoeuropder) start from similar 
observations, although the first of these scholars is chiefly 
interested in tracing the influence of religion on the material 
arrangements of life, while the latter draws largely on principles 
of public and private law, studied more especially m Roman 
antiquity, 

3 The chief work in that direction has been achieved in one 
sense by a German scholar, B W Leist, His Graeco-Rom«m legal 
history, his Jus Gentium of Primitive Aryans, and his Jus Civile 
of Primitive Aryans, form the most complete and learned attempt 
not only to reconstitute the fundamental rules of common 
Aryan law before the separation of tongues and nations, but also 
to trace the influence of this original stock of juridu al ideas m 
the later development of different branches of the Aryan race 
These three books present three stages of companion, marked 
by a successive widening of the horizon He began his legal 
history by putting together the data as to Roman and Greek 
legal origins, m the AlUansches Jus Gentium the material of 
Hindu law is not only drawn mto the range of observation, but 
becomes its very centre, m the AU-ansches Jus Civile the legal 
customs of the Zend branch, of Celts, Germans and Slavs, are 
taken mto account, although the most important part of the 
inquiry is still direc ted to the combination of Hindu, Greek and 
Roman laww In this way Leist builds up his theoiics by the 
( omparative method, but he restricts its use consc lously and con- 
sistently to a definite range He does not want to plunge into 
haphazard analogies, but seeks common ground before ill things 
in order to be able to watch for the appearance of ramifications 
and to explain them^ According to his view comparison is of 
use only between “ coherent ” lines of facts Common origin, 
not similarity of features, appears to him as the fundamental 
basis for fruitful comparison It may be said that Leist’s work 
IS characterized by the attempt to draw up a continuous history 
of a supposed archaic common law of the Aryan race rather 
than to put different solutions of kindred legal problems by the 
side of each other For him Aryan tribal organization with its 
double-sided relationship — cognatic and agnatic — through men 
and through women — is one, and although he does not draw its 
picture as hustel de Coulanges does by the help of traits taken in- 
discriminately from Hindu, Roman and Greek matcri il, although 
he notices divisions, degrees and vanations, at bottom he writes 
the history of one set of principles exemplified and modulated, 
as It were, in the six or seven main varieties of the race Even 
so the nine rules of conduct prescribed by Hindu sacral law 
are, according to his view, the directing rules of Roman, Greek, 
Germanic, Celtic, Slavonic legal custom — the duties in regard to 
gods, parents and fatherland, guests, personal purity, the pro- 
hibitions against homuide, adultery and theft— are variations 
of one and the same religious, moral and legal system, and their 
original unity is reflected and proved by the unity of legal 
terminology itself 

The same leading idea is embodied m the books of Otto 
Schrader — Urgeschichte und Sprachvergletchung (ist ed , 1883, 
2nd ed , 1890) and Reallexikon der tndogermanischen Alter- 
tumskunde (1901) In this case we have to do not with a jurist 
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but a linguist and a student of cultural history Kis 
training made him e^cially fit to trace the national affinities 
in the data of language, and the sense of the intimate connexion 
between the growth of institutions on one side, of words and 
linguistic forms on the other, underlies all his investigations 
But Schrader testifies also to another powerful influence — ^to that 
of Victor Hehn, the author of a remarkable book on early civdi- 
zation, Kuiturpiianzm und Hauslhteretn threm Vhergang aus Asxen 
tft Fmopa (tsl ed , 1870, 7th ed , 1902), dealing with the migra^ 
tions of tribes and their modes of acquiring material civilization 
Although the linguistic and' archaeological sides naturally pre» 
dommate m Schrader’s works, he has constantly to consider 
legal subjects, and he strives conscientiously to obtain a clear and 
Common-sense view of the early legal notions of the Aryans 
Speaking of the ordeals,’* the waging of God’s law,” for 
example, he traces the customs of purification by fire, water, 
iron, , to the practice of oaths (Sans atfiy Gr O Ital 

onif ^ first group, O Ger Ir deih ^ secoiid group, O 
Nor^e Arm erdnum—l swear * third group) 1 he central 
idea of the otdcal is thus shown to be the imprecation—** Let 
him be cursed whose assertion is false ” 

The comparative study of the Aryan group assumed another 
aspect in the works of Sir Henry Maine He did not rely on 
linguistic affinities, but made great use of another element of 
mvestigation which pkys hardly any part in the books of the 
writers mentioned hitherto His best personal preparation for 
the task was that he had not only taught law m England, but 
had come into contact mth living legal customs m India For 
him the comparison between the legal lore of Rome and that of 
India did not depend on Imguistic roots or on the philological 
study of the laws of Manu, but was the result of recognizing 
again and again, irt actual modern custom, the views, rules and 
institutions of which he had read in Gams or in the fragments 
of the Twelve Tables The sense of historical analogy and evolu- 
tion which had shown itself already in the lectures on Axuxeni 
LaWj which, after all, were me inly a presentment of Roman legal j 
history mapped out by a man of the world, averse from pedantic i 
disquisitions But what appears as the expression of Maine’s 
personal aptitude and intelligent reading m Anaent Law gets 
to be the interpretation of popular legal principles by modern as 
well as by ancient instances of their application m V illage Cmn- 
mumtieSf Thf^ Early Htsiory of InsUtutions, Eaily Imw and Cusioxn 
The evolution of property in land out of archaic collectivism, 
an( lent forms of contract and compulsion, rudimentary forms of 
feudalism and the like, were treated in a new light in conse- 
quence of systematic comparisons with the conditions not only 
Of India but of ‘southern Slavonic nations, medieval ceHs and 
Teutons This breadth of view seemed startling when the 
lectures appeared, and the original treatment of the subject 
was hailed on all sides as a most welcome new departure m the 
stud) of legal customs and institutions And yet Maine set 
very definite botindanes to his comparative surveys He re- 
nounced the chronological limitation confining such mquines 
to the domain of antiquaries, but he upheld the ethnographical 
limitation confining them to laws of the same race In his case 
it was the Aryan race, and in his Law and Custom he opposed in 
a determined manner the attempts of more daring students to 
extend to the Aryans generalizations drawn from the life of 
savage tribes unconnected tvith the Aryans by blood 

Thus, notwithstanding all diversities in the treatment of 
particular problems, one leading methodical principle funs 
through the works of all the above-mentioned exponents of 
comparative study It was to proceed on the basis of common 
ongin and on the assumption of a certain common stock of 
language, religion, material culture, and law to start with 
What Rcte^ Leist, Schrader and Maine were doing for the 
Aryans, F Hommel, Robertson Smith and ethers did in a lesser 
degree for the Semitic race 

4 The literary group which started from the discoveries of 
comparative philology and history was met on the way by what 
may be called the ethnological school o( mquirers The original 
impetfla was given, in this case, by jurists and historians who 


took up the study m the field ol ancient hhUrry, bijt treaded it 
from the beginning m such a way as to break up the subdivisions 
of historic races and to direct the inquiry to a ^tiate of culture best 
lUu* trated by savage customs first impulse may be said 

to have tome from J J Bacholen {Mutierrecht, 1S61, AnH^ 
qmrtUhe Brufe, 1880 , Dte Sage von Tanaqttd) Ail the repre- 
sentatives d Aryan antiquities are at one in kymg stress on the 
patriarchal and agnatic system of the kmdreds m the different 
Aryan nations, even Leist, although dwcllmg on the importance 
of cognatic ties, looks to agnatic relationship for the explana- 
tion of mrhtary organization and poktical authority And un- 
doubtedly, If we argue from the predominant facts^ and from the 
linguistic evidence of parallel terms, we are led to assume that 
already before their separation the Aryans lived in a paitnarchal 
state of society Now, Bachofen discovered in the very tradition 
of classical antiquity traces of a fundamentally different state 
of things, the central conceptiuti of which was not patriarchal 
power, but maternity, relationship being traced through mothers, 
the Wife presenting the constant and directing element of the 
household, while the husband (and perhaps several husbands) 
joined her from tune to time in more or less inconstant uniocia 
Such a state of soctet> rs definitely described by Herodotus m 
the case of the Lycians, it is dearly noticeable even in later his- 
torical times m Sparta, the passage from this matriarchal 
conception to the recognition of the daims of the father 1$ 
reflected in poetical fiction in the famous Orestes myth, based 
on the struggle between the moial mcitement which prompted 
the son to avenge his father and the absolute reverence for the 
mother required by ancient law Although chiefly drawing his 
materials from classical literature, Bachofen included m his 
Antiquanan Letters an interesting study of the marriage custom 
and systems of relationship of the Malabar Coast m India, they 
attracted his attention by the contrasts between different layers 
of legal tradition— the Brahmans living m patriarchal order, 
while the class next to them, the Nayirs (Nairs), follow rules of 
matriarchy 

Similar ideas were put forwaid m a moie comprehensive form 
by J F McLennan His early volume {Stilus in Anexent 
Htsiory, 1876) contains several essays published some time before 
that date He starts from the wide occurrence of marriage by 
capture m primitive soc leties, and groups the tribes of which 
we have definite knowledge into endogamous and exoga-mous 
societies according as they take their wives from among the 
kindred or outside it Marriage by capture and by purchase 
are signs of exogamy, connected with the aistom in many tribes 
of killing female offspring The development of marriage by 
captuie and purchase is a powerful agent m bring ng about 
patriarchal rule, agnatic relationship, and the formation of clans 
or gentei, but the mca*e primitive forms of relationship appear 
as variations of s> stems based on mother-nght. These views 
arc supported by ethnological observations and used as a clue 
to the histoiy of relationship and family kw in anc ent Greece, 
In further contributions published after McLennan’s death 
these researches are supplemented and developed in many ways 
The pecuhanties of exogamous societies, for instance, arc traced 
back to the even more primitive practice of Totennism, the 
grouping of mm aaordmg to their conceptions of animal worship 
and to their symbols Mcl-ennan’s line of inquiry was taken up 
in a very effective manner not only by anthropologists like 
E B Tylor or A Lang, but also m a more special maimer by 
rtudents of primitive family law One of the most brilliant 
monographs in this direction is Robertson Smith’s study of 
Kinship aeid Ma/rnage xn Arabia 

But perhaps the most decisive influence was exercised on 
the development of the ethnological study of law by the dis- 
coveries of an Amencan, Lewis H, Morgan In his epoch- 
making works on Systems of Consangumxty{t^qi)m6 on Ancient 
Society drew attention to the remarkable fact that in 

the case of a number nf tribes*^ the Red Indians of America, the 
Australian black tribes, some of the polair races, and several 
Asiatic tribes, mostly of Turanian race— degrees of relationship 
are reckoned and distinguished by names, not as ties 
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individuals, but as ties between entire groups, classes or genera> 
tions. Instead of a mother and a father a man speaks of fathers 
and mothers, all the individuals of a certain group are deemed 
husbands or wives of corresponding individuals of another group, 
sisters and brotliers have to be bought m entire generations, and 
not among the descendants of a definite ana common parent, and 
so forth There are variations and types in these forms of 
organization, and intermediate bnks may be traced between 
unions of consanguine people — ^brothers and sisters of the same 
blood — on the one hand, and the monogamic marriage prevailing 
nowadays, on the other, but the central and most striking fact 
seems to be that m early civilizations, in conditions which we 
should attribute to savage and barbarian life, marriage appears 
as a tie, not between single pairs, but between classes, all the 
men of a (iass being regarded as potential or actual husbands 
of the women of a corresponding class. Facts of this kind 
produce very peculiar and elaborate systems of relationship, 
which have been copiously illustrated by Morgan in his tables 
In his Ancient Soaety he attempted to reduce all the known 
forms and facts of marriage and kinship arrangements to a 
comprehensive view of evolution leading up tp the Aryan, 
Semitic and Urahan family, as exhibiting the most modern 
type of relationship 

These observations, m conjunction with Bachofen’s and 
McLennan’s teaching on mother-right, brought about a complete 
change of perspective in the comparative study of man and 
society Tne rights of ethnologists to have theu: say in regaid 
to legal, political and social development was forcibly illustrated 
from both ends, as it were On the one liand, classical antiquity 
Itself proved to be a rather thin layer of human uvihzatirn 
hardly sufficient to conceal the long periods of barbarism and 
primitive evolution which had gone to its making On the 
other hand, unexpected combinations m regard to family, 
property, social order, were discovered m every corner of the 
inhabited world, and our trite notions as to the character of 
laws and institutions were reduced to the rank of variauoas on 
themes which recur over and over agaan, but may be and have 
been treated m very different ways 

There is no need to speak of the use made of ethnological 
material in the wider lange of anthropological and soaological 
studies — the w'orks of Tylor, Lubbock, Lippert, Spencer are m 
everybody’s hands — but attention must l>e called to the further 
influence of the ethnological point of view in comparative 
jurisprudence An interesting example of the passage from one 
line of mvcbtigiytion to another, from the historical to the anthro- 
pological line, if the expression may be used for the sake of 
brevity, is ptesented m the works of one of the founders of the 
Aatscknjt fur vgl Rechtswtssenschaji — tranz Bernhoft lie 
appears m hib earlier books as an exponent of the comparative 
study of Greek and Roman antiqiuties, more or less m the style 
of Leist Like the latter he was gradually mated to draw India 
into the range of his observations, but unlike Leist, he ended by 
fully recognizing the importance of ethnological evidence, and 
although he did not do much ongmal research in that duection 
himself, the influence of Bachofen and of the ethnologists made 
itself fdt m Bernhoft’s treatment of classical antiquity itself 
in his State and Law tn Rome at the Time of the Kin^s he starts 
from the view that patncians and plebeians represent two 
ethnological layers of society — a patriarchal Atyan and a 
matriarchal pre-Aryan one 

But, of course, the utmost use was made of ethnological 
evidence by writers who c'ut themselves entirely free from the 
speaal study of classical or European antiquities The enthu- 
siasm of the explorers of new tesrntory led them naturaUy to 
disregard the pecuhar clouns of European development in the 
history of higher civiluation They wanted material for a study 
of the ^enus homo in all its varieties, and they had no time to 
look after the mmute questions of philological and antiquarian 
research which had so long constituted the daily bread of 
inquirers into the history of laws The most characteristic 
representative of the new methods of extensive comparison was 
undoubtedly A H Post i 1839-1895)^ the author of many works, 
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m which he langes over the whale domain of mankind — Hovai», 
Zulus, Maoris, lunguses, alternating in a kaleidoscopic fashion 
with Hindus, Teutons, Jews, Egyptians T he order of his com- 
positions IS systematic, not chronological or even eihnographical 
m the vense of grouping kindred races together lie takes up 
tile different subdivisions of law and traces them through all 
the various tribes which present any data m regard to them 
His method is not only not bound by history, it is opposed to it 
He writes — 

‘ The method of comparative ethnology js different fiom the 
historical method, inasmuch as it collects the gu cn material from 
an entirely distinct point of view llntoncal invt stig ition fries to 
get at the causes of the facts of rational life by observing develop- 

ment of these facts from such as preceded them withm the range of 
separate kmdred<«, tribes and peoples Ihe investigation of com 
parative etlinnlogy inquires alter the causes of facts m national 
life by collecting identical or similar ethnological data wlicrever they 
I may be found in the world, and by drawing inferences from these 
matenal& to identical or similar causes Ihis method ls tlierefore 
guite unhtsiortcai It severs things that have been hitherto regarded 
as closely jomed and arranges these shreds into new combinations " 
(Grundnss, i 14) 

Thii> IS not a mere paradox, but the necessary outcome of the 
situation m respect of the material used What ^ being sought 
IS not common origin or a common stock of ideas, but recourse 
to similar expedients in simjJar situations, and it is one of the 
most sinking results of ethnology that it can show how peoples 
entirely cut off from each other and even placed m vei v different 
planes of development can resort to analogous solutions m 
analogous emergencies Is not the custom of the so-ualled 
Couwde— the pietcndcd confinement of lire husband when a 
child IS born to his wife— a most quaint and seemingly lecondite 
ceremony ? Yet we find it practised in the same way by Basques, 
Californian Indians, and some Sibeiian tribes I hey have surely 
not borrowed from each otlier, nor have they kept the ceremony^ 
as a remnant of the tune when they formed one race in each 
case, evidently the passage from a inaLriari hal state to a patri- 
archal has sib^gested *1 and a very appi opnate mctliod it ;^eems to 
establish the laet of fatherhood in a sokmn and graphic though 
aitificml manner Again, an inscription from the Cretan town 
of Gortyn, published m the American ]our)ial of Archaeology 
(md series, vul 1 , 1897) Haibhcrr, telis us that the weapons of 
a warrior, the wool of a woman, the plough cf a peasant, could 
not be taken from them as pledges Wc fmu a similar idea m 
the prohibition to take from a knight his weapons, from a villein 
his plough, m payment of fines, which obtained m medieval 
England and was actually m‘=erted in Magna Carla Here also 
the similarity extends to details, and is certainly not derived 
from direct borrowing or common ongir but trom analogies of 
situations tran^Ung themselves into analogies of legal tliought 
It may be said m a sense that for the ethnological school the less 
relationship there is between the compaicd groups tne mor^ 
instructive the comparison turns out to be 

The collection of ethnological paiallels for the use of sociology 
ana comparative jurisprudence has proceeded in a most fruitful 
manner By the side of special monographs alxiut single tribes 
or geographical groups of tribes, such as KanuJarct and Kurnai, 
by L Fison & A W Howitt (1880), and 2 he Native Tribes of 
AusiraLtay by Baldwin Spender & T G Gillen (1B99) tlie whole 
lange of ethnological jurisprudence was gone thiough by Wilken 
in regard to the inhabitants of the Dutch possessions m Asia, by 
M M Kovalevsky m regard to Caucasians, &.c As a rule the 
special monograjihs turned out to be more successful than the 
general surveys, but the interest of the specaal monographs 
themselves depended partly on tiie fact tliat people’s eyes had 
been opened to the recurrence of certain widespread phenomena 
and types of development 

5 Ethnologi«it8 of Post’s school have not had it entirely 
thtar own way, however Not only did their natural opponents, 
the philologists, historians and jurists, repioach them with lack 
of critical diScnmmation, with a tendency to disregard funda- 
mental distmctaooa, to wipe out charactenstu features, to throw 
the most disparate elements into the same pot In their 
ranks a number of conscientious and scienUticaliy teamed 
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investigators protested against the haphazard manner in which the 
most intricate problems were treated, and sought to evolve more 
definite methodical rules P andF San asm in their description 
of the Ceylon Veddahs showed a most primitive race scattered 
in small clusters, monogamous and patriarchal in their marriage 
customs and systems of relationship E A Westermarck 
challenged the sweeping generalizations indulged in by many 
ethnologists about primitive promiscuity m sexual relations 
and the necessary passage of all human tribes through the stages 
of matriarchy and group marriage 
A very interesting departure was attempted by Dargun in his 
studies on the origin and dev elopment of property and his treatise 
on mother-right and marriage by capture His lead was followed 
by R Hildebrand in the monograph on law and custom The 
principal idea of these inquirers may be stated as follows We 
must utilize ethnological as well as historical materials from the 
whole world, but it is no use doing this indiscriminately Fruit- 
ful comparison^ may be instituted mainly in the case of tribes 
on the same level in their general culture and especially their 
economic pursuits Hunting tribes must be primarily compared 
with other hunters, fishers with fishers, pastoral nations with 
pastoral nations, agriculturists with agriculturists, nations in 
transitional stages from one type of culture to the other have to 
be grouped and examined by themselves The result would be 
to establish certain parallel lines in the development of institu- 
tions and customs From this point of view both Dargun and 
Hildebrand attacked the prevailing theory of primitive commun- 
ism and insisted on the atomistic individualism of the rudimen- 
taiy civilization of hunting tribes Collectivism in the treatment 
of ownership, common field husbandry, practices of joint 
holdings, co-aration, common stores, &c , make their appearance 
according to Dargun m consequence of the drawing together of 
scattered groups ana smaller independent settlements An 
evolution of the same kind leading from loose unions around 
mothers through marriage by capture to patriarchal kindreds 
was traced m the history of relationship Grosse {Die Formen 
der Famthe und der Wtrischaft, 1896) followed in a similar strain 
Another line of criticism was opened up from the side of exact 
sociological study Its best exponent is bteinmetz, who represents 
with W liken the Dutch group of investigators of social pheno- 
mena He takes up a standpoint which severs him entirely from 
the linguistic and historic school In a discourse on the Meaning 
of Sodology{p 10) he expresses himself in the following woids 
“ One who judges of the social state of the Hindus by the book 
of Manu takes the ideal notions of one portion of the people for 
the at tual conditions of all its parts ’’ In regard to jurisprudence 
he distinguishes carefully between art and science “ Juris- 
prudence in the wider sense is an art, the art of framing rules 
for social intercourse in so far as these rules can be put into exe- 
cution by the state and its organs, as well as the art of inter- 
preting and applying these rules In another sense it is pure 
science, the investigation of all consciously formulated and 
actually practised rules, and of their conditions and founda- 
tions, in fact of the entire social life of existing and bygone 
nations, without a knowledge and understanding of which a 
knowledge and understanding of law as its outcome is, of course, 
impossible ” In this sense jurisprudence is a part of ethnology 
and of the comparative history of culture But in order to 
grapple with such a tremendous task comparative jurisprudence 
has not onl> to call to help the study of scattered ethnological 
facts This is not sufficient to widen the frame of observation 
and to realize the relative character of the principles with which 
practical lawyers operate, without ever putting in question their 
general acceptance or logical derivations Ethnological studies 
themselves have to look for guidance to psychology, especially 
to the psychology of emotional life and of character Although 
these branches of psychological science have been much less 
investigated than the study of intellectual processes, they still 
afford material help to the ethnologist and the comparative 
jurist, and Steinmetz himself made a remarkable attempt to 
utilize a psychological analysis of the feelings of revenge m his 
Origins of PumshmefUn 
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6 The necessity of employing more stringent standards of 
criticisms and more exact methods is now recognized, and it 
is characteristic that the foremost contemporary representative 
of comparative jurisprudence, Joseph Kohler of Berlin, principal 
editor of the Zeitschnft fur vgl Rechtvaissenschaft^ often 
gives expression to this view Beginning with studies of 
procedure and private law in the provinces of Germany where 
the French law of the Code Napoleon was still applied, he has 
thrown his whole energy into monographic surveys and investi- 
gations m all the departments of historical and ethnological 
jurisprudence The code of Khammurabi and the Babylonian 
contracts, the ancient Hindu codes and juridical commentaries 
on them, the legal customs of the different tribes and provinces 
of India, the collection and sifting of the legal customs of abori- 
gines in the German colonies m Africa, the materials supplied 
by investigators of Australian and American tribes, the history 
of legal customs of the Mahommedans, and numberless other 
points of ethnological research, have been treated by him in 
articles in his Zeitschnft and in other publications Comprehen- 
sive attempts have also been made by him at a synthetic treat- 
ment of certain sides of the law — like the law of debt in his Shake- 
speare vor dem Forum der Junsprudem (1883) or his Primitive 
History of Marriage Undoubtedly we have not to deal in this case 
with mere accumulation of material or with remarks on casual 
analogies And yet the importance of these w'orks consists 
mainly in their extensive range of observation The critical 
side IS still on the second plane, although not conspicuously 
absent as in the case of Post and some of his followers We may 
sympathize coiclially with Kohler’s exhortation to work for a 
universal history of law without yet perceiving clearly what the 
stages of this universal history are going to be We may acknow- 
ledge the enormous importance of Morgan’s and Bachofen’s 
discoveiies without feeling bound to recognize that all tribes 
and nations of the earth have gone substantially through the 
same forms of development in respect of marriage custom, and 
without admitting that the evidence for a universal spread of 
group-marriage has been pioduced Altogether the repioach 
seems not entirely unfounded that investigations of this kind 
are carried on too much under the sway of a preconceived notion 
that some highly peculiar arrangement entirely different from 
what we are practising nowadays — say sexual promiscuity or 
communism in the treatment of property — must l>e made out 
as a universal clue to earlier stages of development Kohler’s 
occasional remarks on matters of method (eg /eiUchrift fur 
vgl Rechiswissenschaft, xii 193 seq ) seem hardly adequate to 
dispel this impression But in his own work and in that of some 
of his compeers and followers, J E Hitzig, Hellwig, Max Huber, 
R Dareste, more exact forms and means of inquiry are gradually 
put into practice, and the results testify to a distinct heightening 
of the scientific standard in this group of studies on comparative 
jurisprudence Esoecially conspicuous in this respect are 
three tendencies (a) the growing disinclination to accept super- 
ficial analysis between phenomena belonging to widely different 
spheres of culture as necessarily produced by identical causes 
(e g Darinsky’s review of Kovalevsky’s assumptions as to group 
marriage among the Caucasian tribes, Z fur vgl Rw , xiv 151 
seq ), (b) the selection of definite historical or ethnological terri- 
tories for monographic inquiries, in the course of which arrange- 
ments observed elsewhere are treated as suggestive material 
for supplying ^aps and starting possible explanations Kohler’s 
own contributions have been mainly of this kind, (c) the treat- 
ment of selected subjects by an intensive legal analysis, bringing 
out the principles underlying one or the other rule, its possible 
differentiation, the means of its application in practice, &c 
Hellwig’s monograph on the right of sanctuary m savage com- 
munities (Das Asylrecht der Naturvolker) may be named in illus- 
tration of this analytical tendency Altogether, there can be no 
doubt that the stage has been reached by comparative juns- 
prudence when, after tt hasty, one might almost say a voracious 
consumption of materials, investigators begin to strive towards 
careful sifting of evidence and a conscious examination of 
methods and critical rules which have to be followed m order 
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to make the investigations undertaken in this line worthy of their 
scientific aims Until the latter has been done many students, 
whose trend of thought would seem to lead them naturally into 
this domain, may be repelled by the uncritical indistinctness 
with which mere analogies are treated as elusive proofs by some 
of the representatives of the comparative school F W Mait- 
land, for instance, was always kept back by such considerations 

7 It is desirable, in conclusion, to review the entire domain 
of comparative lurisprudence, and to formulate the chief prin- 
ciples of method which have to be taken into consideration in 
the course of this study It is evident, to begin with, that a 
scientific comparison of facts must be directed towards two aims 
— towards establishing and explaining similarity, and towards 
enumerating and explaining differences As a matter of fact 
the same material may be studied from both points of view, 
though logically these are two distinct processes 

(a) Now at this initial stage we have already to meet a diffi- 
culty and to guard against a misconception we have namely 
to reckon with the plurality of cause^:^ and are therefore debarred 
from assuming that wherever similar phenomena are forth- 
coming they are always produced by identical causes Death 
may be produced by various agents — bv sickness, by poison, by 
a blow The habit of wearing mourning upon the death of a 
relation is a widespread habit,‘ and yet it is not always to be 
ascribed to real or supposed grief and the wish to express it in 
one’s outward get-up Savage people are known to go into 
mourning in orcler to conceal themselves from the terrible spirit 
of the dead which would recognize them in their everyday cos- 
tume ( Jhering, Der Zweek im Recht, 2nd ed , 1884-1886) This is 
certainly a momentous difficulty at the start, but it can be greatly 
reduced and guarded against in actual investigation In the 
example taken we are led to suppose different origin because 
we are informed as to the motives of the external ceremony, and 
thus we are taught to look not only to bare facts, but to the 
psychological environment in which they appear And it is 
evident that the greater the complexity of observed phenomena, 
the more they are made up of different elements welded into one 
sum, the less probability there is that we have to do with conse- 
quences derived from different causes The recurrence of group- 
marriage in Australia and among the Red Indians of North 
America can in no way be explained by the working of entirely 
different agencies And it may be added that in most cases of 
an analysis of social institutions the limits of human probability 
and reasonable assumption do not coincide with mathematical 
possibility in any sense When we register our facts and causes 
in algebraic forms, marking the first with a, b, c, and the latter 
with X, y, z, we are apt to demand a degree of precision which is 
hardly ever to be met with in dealing with social facts and 
causes Let us rest content with reasonable inferences and 
probable explanations 

(b) The easiest way of explaining a given similarity is by 
attributing it to a direct loan The process of reception, of the 
borrowing of one people from the other, plays a most notable 
part in the history of institutions and ideas The Japanese 
have in our days engrafted many European institutions on their 
perfectly distinct civilization, the Germans have used for cen- 
turies what was termed euphemistically the Roman law of the 
present time (heuttges romtsches Rechi) ^ the Romans absorbed 
an enormous amount of Greek and Oriental law in their famous 
jurisprudence A check upon explanation by direct loan will, 
of course, he in the fact that two societies are entirely discon- 
nected, so that It comes to be very improbable that one drew its 
laws from the other Although migrations of words, legends, 
beliefs, charms, have been shown by Theodor Benfey and his 
school to range over much wider areas than might be supposed 
on the face of it, still, in the case of law, in so far as it has to 
regulate material conditions, the limits have perhaps to be drawn 
rather narrowly In anv case we shall not look to India in order 
to explain the burning of widows among the negroes of Africa, 
the suttee may be the example of this custom which happens 
to be most familiar to us, but it is certainly not the only root of 
it on the surface of the earth 
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It is much more difficult to make out the share of direct 
borrowing in the case of peoples who might conceivably have in- 
fluenced one another A hard and fast rule cannot be laid down 
in such cases, and everything depends on the weighing of evidence 
and sometimes on almost instinctive estimates I he use of a 
wager for the benefit of the tribunal in the early procedure of the 
Romans and Greeks, the sacranientum and the Trpvravcia, with 
a similar growth of the sum laid down by the parties in proportion 
to the interests at stake, has been explained by a direct borrow- 
ing by the Romans from the Greeks at the time of the Iwelve 
Tables legislation (Hofmann, Beitrage zur Geschtchfe des 
grtechtschen und romischen Rechts) No direct proof is available 
for this hypothesis, and the question in dispute might have 
lain for ever bet^^een this explanation and that based on the 
analogous development in the two closely related branches 
of law The further study of the legal antiquities of other 
branches of the Aryan race leads one to suppose, however, that 
we have actually to do with the latter and not with the former 
eventuality Why should the popular custom of the Vzddm m 
Bohemia (Kapras, “ Das Pfandrecht in altbohmischen Land- 
recht,” Z fur vgl R wisseHSchaft, xvii 424 seq ), regulating the 
wager of litigation in the case of two parties submitting their 
dispute to the decision ot a public tribunal, turn out to be so 
similar to the Greek and the Roman process ? And the Teutonic 
Wedde would further countenance the view that we have to 
do in this case with analogous expediency or, possiblv, common 
origin, not loans But while dwelling on considerations which 
may disprove the assumption of direct loans, we must not omit to 
mention circumstances that may render such an assumption the 
best available explanation for certain points of similarity We 
mean especially the recurrence of special secondary traits not 
deducible from the nature of the relations compared Termino- 
logical parallels are especially convincing in such cases An 
example of most careful linguistic investigation attended by 
important results is presented b> W Thomsen’s treatment of 
the affinities between the languages and cultures of the peoples 
of northern and eastern Europe Taking the indications in 
regard to the influence of Germanic tribes on inns and Lapps 
we find, for instance, that the fiinnish race has stood for some 
1500 or 2000 years under “the influence of several Germanic 
languages — partly of a more ancient form of Gothic than that 
represented by Ulfilas, partly of a northern (Scandinavian) 
tongue and even possibly of a common Gothic-northern one ’ 
The importance of these linguistic investigations for our subject 
becomes apparent when we find that a series of most important 
legal and political terms has been imported from Teutonic into 
Finnish For example, the Finnish Kuntngas, “ king,” comes 
from a Germanic root illustrated by O Norse konung, 0 H Ger 
chuningyh S rymwg, Goth thiudans The Finnish “power,’ 
“authority,” is of Germanic origin, as shown by O N vald 
Goth valdan The Finnish kthloy a compact secured b} solemn 
promise, is akin with 0 N gisly A -S gtsel, 0 H C^er gisal, 
“hostage” The explanation for Finnish vuokra, “interest,’ 
“usury,” IS to be found in Gothic vokrSy O N okr, Ger Wucher, 8 ic 
(W Ihomsen, Vber den Etnfluss der germamschen Sprachen auf 
die Finmsh-lapptschen, trans E Sievers, 1870, p i66 seq , 
cf W 'Ihomsen, The Relations between Ancient Rusna and Scan- 
dinavia and the Origin of the Russian State, p 127 seq , Miklosich, 
“ Die Fremdworter in den slavischen Sprachen,” Denkschriften 
der Wiener Akademie, Ph hist Klasst, XV ) 

{c) The next group of analogies is formed by cases which 
may be reduced to common origin In addition to what has 
already been said on the subject in connexion with the literature 
of the historical school, we must point out that in the case of 
kindred peoples this form of derivation has, of course, to be 
primarily considered This is especially the case when we have 
to deal with the original stock of cultural notions of a race, 
and when analogies m the framing and working of institutions 
and legal rules are supported by linguistic affinities The testi- 
mony of the Aryan languages in regard to terms denoting 
family organization and relationship can in no way be dis- 
regarded, whatever our view may be about the most primitive 
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stages of development m this respect The fact that the common 
stock of Aryan languages and of Aryan legal customs points to 
a patriarchal organization ot tlie family may be regarded i 
as established, and it is certainly an importatnit fact drawn 
from a very: ancient stage of hurnan history, although there 
are ihdications tliat still more pcimitive formations may be 
discovered 

Iinfcrences in the direction of common origin become more 
doubtful when we argue, not that certain facts proceed from 
.1 common stock of notions embodied in the csarly culture of a 
race before it was broken up into scveraJ branches, but that 
they have to be accounted for os instances oi a sinular treatment 
of legal problems by different peoples of the same ethnic family 
The only thing that can be said m sucii a case is that, methodi- 
cally, the customs of kindred nataons have the first claim to 
(ompanson It is evident that m dealing with blood feud, 
composition for homicide, and the bke, among the GermanSiOr 
Slavs, the evidence of other Aryan tribes has to he prunajuly 
studied But it is by no means useless for the mvastigator of these 
problems to mformi himself about the aspect oi such customs 
‘n> the life oi nations of other descent, and espectaEv of savage 
tnbes The motives unrieriymg legal rules in this respect are 
to a large extent suggested by feelings and considerations which 
ire not m any way peculiarly Aryan,^ and may he fully illustrated 
from, other sources, as has been done e g m Steinmetz’a Origins 
of Fumshntmt 

(d.) 1 lus leads to the consideration of what may be called 
imted aftalagt€s They are instructive in so far as they go back, 
not to any continuous developraent, hut to^ the fimdamcirtal, 
ptsychological and logical unity of human nature In similar 
rntcumstances human iDeings are likely to solve the same problems 
in« the same way Take a rather late and. special case In the 
Anglo-Saxon Ifeiws of Ine, a king who lived m the 7th century, 
It IS enacted that no landowner should be afiowed to dairn pcr- 
sonali labour so-vice from his tenants unless he provides them' 
not merely with land, but with their homesteads Now an 
exactly sunilar rulb is founrl m the statemfint of rural by-laws 
to be enforced on great domams m Africa, which had been taken 
over by the imperial fiscus — ^the Lex Manaana (cf Schulten, 
Lex manctana^ There is absolutely no reason for assuming 
a direct transference of the rule from, one place to the other 
It reflects, considerations of natuial equity which in both cases 
were directed against smulaar encroachments of powerful land- 
owners on a dependent peasant poprulattion In both mstances 
govemraent interfered to draw the Ime between, the payment 
of rent and the performance of labour, and fastened on the 
same feature to fix the limit, aaincly,on the difference between 
peasants hving m their own homes and those who had been 
settled by the landowner on hts farms Of such analogies, 
the study of savage life presents a great number, e g the widely 
spread praictices of purification liy ordeal (H C L^a, Superstition 
and Force) 

{$) Organizing thought always seeks to substitute order for 
chaotic vonety Observations as to disconnected analogies lead 
to attempts tp. systematize them from, some comprehensive pomt 
of view These attempts may take the shape of a theory 
of consecutive stages of de\elopment Similar facts appear over 
and over agam m ethnological and antiquarian evidence, 
because all peoples and tribes, no matter what their race and 
geographical position, go through the same senes of social 
arrangements This is the fundamental idea which directed 
the researchesi of Maine, McLennan, Morgan, Post, Kohler, 
although eaeh of these scholars formulated hts sequence of 
stages m a pccuhar way McLennan, for mstan£e,.put5 the idea 
referred to in the following words — 

In short, it la suggested to us, that the history of human society 
IS that of a development following very slowiyr one gmeral Ihw, and 
that the variety 01 forms of hf(S— of donwsm and civff institution 
-IS ascribable mainly to the imnnual dervelopment of the difierent i 
secfi(Mm of maakindr The nrst thing to be done la to mfocm ^ 

ourselves of the facts relating to the least dovelopcd races To begin 
with them IS ^o begm with history at the fkrthcst-back point of 
time to which, except by argument and inference, we can reach | 


Their condition, aa it may to-day be observed, 13 truly the most 
ancient condition of man {Studies %n A ncient History ^ jyjd senes, 
9 , 15) 

On this bai>is we miglit draw up tables of consecutive stages, 
of which the simplest may be taken from Post — 

‘ hour types oi organization the tribal, the territorial* the 
scignorial, and the social The first has its basis mamage and 
rtlationship by blood, the second, neighbounng occupation of a 
district , the third, patronage rela 4 aons between lord and dependants , 
the fourth, social intercoursv and contractual rdations between 
individual personalities (Tost, Grundnss, i. 14) 

This may be supplem«ated firom Friedrichs in regard) tjo 
initial stages of family organization. He reckons four stages of 
this* kind promiscuity, loose relations, matriarchal f^ily, 
patriarchal family, modern^ bilateral family (Z f vgl h 
mtssenschafty This mode of grouping similar phenomena as a 
sequence of stages leads to a conception of umversaJj history oi a 
peculiar kiiMt And as such it has been realized and advocated 
by Kohler (see eg his article m Hehnolt’s WorW^ Mtstory, 
Eng trails i.^) Prompted by this conception several represenr 
tatives of comparative junsprudence have found no difiiculty 
to insert such a pecuhar institution a.s group^marnage into* the 
general and obligatory course of legal evolution It is to be 
noticed,, however, that Kohkr himself has entered a distinct 
protest against McLennan’s and Post’s view that the more 
rudimentary a people’s culture is, the more archaic it is, 
and the earlier it has to be placed in the natural sequence 
of evolution This would) mate difficulties in the case of tnbes 
of exceedingly low culture, lake the Ceylon Veddahs, who live m 
monogamous' and patriarchal groups Accoiding to Kohler’s 
view, neither the mere fact of a low standard of culture, nor the 
fact that a certain legal custom precedes another in some t ases 
in pomt of time, settles the natural sequence of de\ elopment 
The process of development must be studied in cases when it ls 
suffiiiently clear, ga^ in other cases have to be supplied 
accorclmgly, and the working together of distinct institutions, 
especially in cases when^ there is no ethnic connexion, has to 
be especially noticed These are counsels of perfection, but 
Kohler^s orwn example shows sufficiently that it is not easy to 
follow them to the letter One thing iS, however, clearly 
indicated by these and' similar criticisms, it is, at the least, 
premature to sketch anything like a course of universal develop- 
ment for legal history We have grave doubts whether the 
time will ever come for laying down any single enurse of that 
kind The attempts made hitherto have generallv led to over- 
stating the value of certain parts of the evidence and tio squeezing 
special traits into a supposed general course of cvohition 

(/) Another group of thinkers is therefore content to systema- 
tize and explain the material from the point of view, not of 
universal history, but of correspondence to econotme stages and 
types Thi« is, as we have seen, the leading idea in Dargun’s or 
Hildebrand’s investigations It is neeefless to^ go into) the fjues- 
tron of the riglit or wrMigof particular suggestions made by these 
writers The place assigned to individualisra and collectivism 
may be adequate or not , bow far can be settled only by special 
inquiries But the general trend of study mitiated in this direc- 
tion IS certainly a proimsung one, if only one consideration of 
method is well kept in view Inveslrgators onght to bo very 
chary of laying ^wn) certain combinations as the necessary 
outcooae of certain economic situations Such combinations or 
consequences certainly exist, pastoral husbandry, the life of 
scattered hunting groups, the conditions of agnculturifets under 
feudal rule, ccrtainily contain dements whicliwiiL recur m? divers 
ethmcal surfounditigs. Bbt we must not forget a feature which is 
constantly before our eyes in real' life namely, that different 
minds and characters’ will draw different and perhaps^ opposite 
conduaions in exactly sinular outward conditions This may 
happen in identical or similar geographical environment, let us 
only think of ancient Greeks arid Turks on the Balkan peninsula, 
or of ancient Greeks dhd modem Greeks for that matter But 
even the same histeHeal medium leaves, as a rule, scope for 
treatment of legal problems on divers lures Tkke systems . of 
succession They exercise the most potmt mflucince on th^ 
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stiTuctvire an(} lifq of society UncJ^vided syccessioi^i, vyhetker 
in the pf primogeniture oi] md^at pf junior riglit, sacrifices 
equi|ty and natural aSection to the economu efficiency of estates 
IsquaJ-partition ryles, like gavelkind oi parage^ lead in an exactly 
ojfppsite direction. And yet both sets of rules co-existed amofjg 
the agriculturists of feudal England, communities placed m 
nearly identical historical positions followed opp or thp other 
of these tules Th^ same may be said of types of dwelling and 
form^ of settlement In other words, it is not enough to start 
from a giVen eponoipic condition as if it were bound to regulate 
with fata4i?>tic precision; all the incidents of legal custom and 
soci^ intercourse We have to start from actufil facts as 
complex results of ip^ny pause?, apd to try to reduce as muph as 
we can of this material to the action of economic forces in a 
particular stage or type of deyelppment 

(2) The psychological diversifies of mankind in dealing 
w;th the same or similar problems of food and property, of 
procreation and marriage, of common defence and relationship, 
of intercourse and contrast, &c , open another possibi^ty fnr 
the groupmg of facts and ti^Ci explanation of Uieir evolution 
It may be difficylf or impossible tp trace the reasons and causes 
of synthetic combination^ m the history of society Tliat is, we 
can hardly go beyond notmg that certain disconnected features off 
social life appear together and react on each other But it is 
easier apd more promising to appfoach the mass of our material 
from tlio analytical side, tal^ng hold of certain principles, 
or rules, or institutions, apd tracing them to their naturpl 
Lopsequences cither through a direct systematization of re- 
corded fapt^ or, when these fail, through logical infcremcs 
Some of tlie mosf brilhint and useful work m the historical 
study of law has been effected on these lines Mommsen’s 
theory of Roip^in magistracy Jhermg’s theory of tlie struggle 
for right, Kohler’s vie ^ of the evolution of contract, S;c , have 
been evolved by such a process of legal analysis , and, even when 
such generalizations have to be curtailed or complicated later 
on, they serve thqir turn as a powerful means of organizing 
evidence and suggesting reasonable explanations The attribute 
of “ rc4i>onableness ” has to be reckoned witli largely m such 
cases Analytical explanations arc attractive to students 
because thev substitute logical clearness for irrational accupiula- 
tipn of traits and facts ^hey dp so to a large extent through 
appeals to the logic apd, to th <5 reason common to us ajad to 
the people we are studying This deductive element has to 
be closely watched and tested from the side of a concrete study 
of thp evidence, but p seems destined to play a very prominent 
part ip tlic comparative histoiy of law, because legal analysis 
and construction have at all times striven to embody logic 
and equity m the don^ain of actual interests and forces And, 
as we have seen m oni survey of the literature of the subject, 
lecent comparative studies tend tp make the sliare of jUricjjcal 
analysis in gi^ven. relative surroundings larger and larger W hat 
IS so, difficult of attainment to single workers —a harmonious 
appreciation of the combmed mfluences of common origm, rc- 
cqDtien of foreign custom, recurring psychological, combinations, 
the dnvuig torccs of economic culture and of the dialectical 
process of legal thought, will l^e aqluevcd, it m,ay be hoped, by 
tbe^ enthusiastic and brotherly exertions of all the workers m 
the field 
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inttquansche JJriefe (I880), J r IvicLcnn'^in "studies in Ancient 
HistoVy (tS^O), Patriarchal I heory (1885), l>tudie$ m inoient Htstor\ 
(2nd series, ih9()) , Giraud leulon, Ortgines de la f amille ei du moftage 
(1884), L H Morgan, " Systems of C>on3fmguinity m the pnbaci 
tipns of the Smithsonian Institution, \ol xvij (1809) , 1 nuenf Society 
{1877), E B Tyfor, Primitive Culture (1871^, Lord Avebury (Sir J 
LublK)Ck), Ofigiw 0/ (1870) , J Lippert, hulturgisihu-ht 
der Menschheit (1887), Robertson btmtb. Kinship and Martia^t 
in Arabia (1885) , 1 Beruho£t,6/aa^ und Re^h^ der rom^sohen honigszi it 
im Verhalini&s zif^veripandten Reckten (1882), A H, Post, AufgahiH 
finer allgemeinen Rechtswis^enschaft (1891!, Die Anfangc dts Staais 
und Recmslebens (1878), Bausteine etner allgemeinen PechtsgAschichte 
auf vergletchend-eihnologischer Basts (i88l), tinleitung in das *ittidium 
djr ethnologischen junstprudenz (ibtkj), Orundlagtn des RechtSi t^tid 
Grundziige seiner Enfwickelungsgeschtolite (1882), Sfudien zur hnt 
uigkelungsgeschichte des ramilienrecnts (1889), Ifnhanmhe Juris 
prudenz (1887), Grundnss der ethnologischen juvlsprudenz (1894), 
\\ liken, iJas Mairiarchat im alien Aralnen (1884), M M. Kovalevsky, 
Coutume contempqrof^^e et loiancienne (1893), Geset^ unj Gewohti^ett 
itfi hquhasus (1899), Tableau du dSpcloppement la /amille et ae la 
pfOpriStS (1889), Dirgun, Mutterrocht und Raubchc,' in Otto 
Gierke s IfniersUchuneen zur deutschen Staats und Rechtsgesckichte 
(1883) , R Haldebranu, Das Problem etner allgemeinen hntwic Lelungs- 
geschiohtc des Rechts und der '>ttte> (1894!, Rechi und '>itt( auf den 
verschiedenen, wtrtscha/tlichen hultuxstiifen (r8yO), E Cxios^ic, Dit 
Potmen der Famtlie^ und der Wirtschaft (i89C>) , E A Westermarek, 
History of Human Marriage (1894), The Origin and Development of the 
Moral Ideas (1900), C K Starckc, primitive Pamilte (1888), 
G Tarde, Pes I runs formations dij droit (2dd ed , 1894), Steiniiielz, 
Lthnologi'^che Studien zur etsten l^ntwi^helung der Strafe (1894), 
J Koliler, Das Recht als Kultiirerscheinung Einleitung in die ver- 
gleichende Rechtswissenschaft (1885), Shakespeare vor dent Porutn der 
Jurtsprudenz (1884), lias chinesasche Strwrecht, Beitrag zur Unu 
versalgeschichtei de^ btraf rechts (1889), liechfsvergleichende studicn uber 
islamitischcs Recht, Recht der Btrhttn, chinesiscnes Recht und Rceht auf 
Ceylon (1889), AUindtsches Prozissrecht {1892), Zur Vretschifhtc der 
Lke (1897), KuUurreckte des dlten Amerikas, das Recht der Azicken 
(i8q2), Das hJegerreckt (1895) , Kohler and Poiskct, A us dem baby Ion- 
ischen Rechtsleben (1890), Hammurubi's Gesetz (1904), A Lang, The 
Secret of the 1 otem\igo^) , P J H Grierson, The bilent I fade (1903I, 
J G Frazer, Lectures on the Early History of the Kingship (1905), 
K Darestc, Etudes hi ^toire de droit (i88t)), Nouvelles Hudes d hi^toire 
de droit (1890), Lambert, La l^onUion du droit civil compart (*903), 
lutz Hommel, bemitische AUtrihumshunde (Eng tians , I he 
hUfiAfit Hehrcijs Jraditton as illustrated by the Monuments, 1897), 

II C Lea, Superstition and Porce (i8do)j A Iltlh\ig, Asylrecht 

der Naturvolker (Berliner juristiscne B^itrage, I Seebohm, 

Tribal Custom in Anglo-Saxon Law (1902) (P \i) 

JUBJANI^ the napye of two Arabic scholars 

1 AbC Bakr ^Abdu-i -Qahir ibn 'Abdur-Raiiman ul- 
JurjAnI (d T078), Arabian grammanap, belonged to the 
Persian school and wrote a famous grammar, the Kttdh ul- 
* Arm mil uTMi’a or Kitdb Mi at *Avnl, which was edited by 
Erpcnms (Leiden, 1617), by Baillie (Calcutta, 1803) i^nd by 
A Lockett (Calcutta, 1814) Ten Arabic commentaries on this 
work exist in MS , also two Iprkish It has Icon versified five 
times and translated into Pcrsitin Anothei of his grammatical 
works on which several commentaries have been written is the 
Kitdb Jumal fin-Nahw 

For other works sec C Brockchnann’s (je<;th der \iahischen 
l^itteratur (1898), 1 288 

2 *Au iBN Maeo^imed ul-Ju^7an;, (1330-1414), Arabiap 

tpeyclopaedic w;;iter, was burn ppar AsLiriiaid and became 
professor in, Sliir^ VVlien tais city was plundered by Tiruur 
(1387) IfJffi removed to Samajlciindi, but returned to ShlrAz in 1405, 
and remained thpte until Ins (^Icath Of his thirU -one extant 
works, many bcipg commentaries on other works, ope of the best 
knowp^is the Ta rifdt^ {Definttmns\ which was edited Ipy G Flpgtl 
(Leipzig, 1845), published al^o i^^ ConstantinopR (1837), Capo 
(1,^66, &( \ St Petersburg (1897) (G W T ) 

JUR^Y, in English law, a bqdy of laymen summoned and 
sworn to ascertain, under guidan( c of a judge, the 

truth as to cp4estion;j of (act raised m l<4^al pioceechngs whether 
( Lvil or crimmaL The developn^nt gf, the sy stem of trial b\ 
jt^ry has been regaided as one ol the greatest achievmitnts of 
English jurisprudence, it has even been smd tb^f ultimate 
aim of the English constitution is “ to get twelve good men into 
a box ” 1 In modern times the English system of trial by jury 

1 I e the jury-box, or enclosed space m which the jurors sit m 
court 
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has been adopted m many countries in which jury trial was not 
native or had been strangled or imperfectly developed under 
local conditions 

The origin of the syst^^m in England has been much investi- 
gated by lawyers and historians The result of these investiga- 
tions is a fairly general agreement that the germ of jury trial 
IS to be found in the Frankish inquest {recogmtto or tnqutstito) 
transplanted into England by the Norman kings The essence 
of this inquest was the summoning of a body of neighbours by a 
public officer to give answer upon oath ^recognoscere verUatem) 
on some question of fact or law (7M5), or of mixed fact and law 
At the outset the object of the inquiry was usually to obtain 
information for the king, eg to ascertain facts needed for 
assessing taxation Indeed Domesday Book appears to be made 
up by recording the answers of inquests 

The origin of juries is very fully discussed in W Forsythes 
History of Trial by /wry (1852), and the various theories advanced 
are more concisely stated in W Stubbs’s Constitutional History 
(vol 1 ) and in E A Freeman’s Norman Conquest (vol v ) 
Until the modem examination of historical documents proved 
the contrary, the jury system, like all other institutions, was 
popularly regarded as the work of a single legislator, and m 
England it has been usually assigned to Alfred the Great This 
supposition IS without historical foundation, nor is it correct to 
regard the jury as copied from this or that kindred institution 
to bo found in this or that German or Scandinavian land,” or 
brought over ready made by Hengist or by William ^ “ Many 
writers of authority,” says Stubbs, “ have maintained that the 
entire jury system is indigenous m England, some deriving it 
from Celtic tradition based on the principles of Roman law, and 
adopted by the Anglo-Saxons and Normans from the people 
they had conquered Others have regarded it as a product of 
that legal genius of the Anglo-Saxons of which Alfred is the 
mythical impersonation, or as derived by that nation from the 
customs of primitive Germany or from their intercourse with 
the Danes Nor even when it is admitted that the system 
of ‘ recognition ’ was introduced from Normandy have legal 
writeis agreed as to the source from which the Normans them- 
selves derived it One scholar maintains that it was brought 
by the Norsemen from Scandinavia, another that it was derived 
from the piocesses of the canon law , another that it was developed 
on Gallic soil from Roman principles, another that it came 
from Asia through the crusades,” or was borrowed by the 
Angles and Saxons from their Slavonic neighbours in northern 
Europe The true answer is that forms of trial resembling the 
jury system in various particulars are to be found in the primitive 
institutions of all nations That which comes nearest in time 
and character to trial by jury is the system of recognition by 
swum inquest, introduced into England by the Normans 
“ That inquest,” says Stubbs, “ is directly derived from the 
Frank capitularies, into which it may have been adopted from 
the fiscal regulations of the Theodosian code, and thus own some 
distant relationship with the Roman jurisprudence ” However 
that may be, the system of ‘ recognition ” consisted in questions 
of fact, relating to fiscal or judicial business, being submitted 
by the officers of the crown to sworn witnesses in the local 
courts Freeman points out that the Norman rulers of England 
were obliged, more than native rulers would have been, to rely 
on this system for accurate information They needed to have 
a clear and truthful account of disputed points set before them, 
and such an account was sought for in the oaths of the recog- 
nitors ^ The Norman conquest, therefore, fostered the growth 
of those native germs common to England with other countries 
out of which the institution of juries grew Recognition, as 
introduced by the Normans, is only, m this point of view, 
another form of the same principle which shows itself in the 
compurgators, in the frith-barh ffrank-pledge), m every detail of 
the action of the popular courts before the conquest Admitting 

' Freeman, Norman Conquest ^ v 451 

® This fact would account for the remarkable development of the 
system on English ground, as contrasted with its decay and extinction 
in France 


with Stubbs that the Norman recognition was the instrument 
which the lawyers m England ultimately shaped into tnal by 
jury. Freeman maintains none the less that the latter is dis- 
tinctively English Forsyth comes to substantially the same 
conclusion Noting the jury germs of the Anglo-Saxon period, 
he shows how out of those elements, which continued in full 
force under the Anglo-Normans, was produced at last the 
institution of the jury “ As yet it was only implied m the 
requirement that disputed questions should be determined by 
the voice of sworn witnesses taken from the neighbourhood, and 
deposing to the truth of what they had seen or heard ” The 
conclusions of Sir F Pollock and F W Maitland, expressed in 
their History of English Law^ and based on a closer study, are to 
the same effect 

This inquest then was a royal institution and not a survival 
from Anglo-Saxon law or popular custom, under which com- 
purgation and the ordeal were the accepted modes of trying 
issues of fact 

The inquest by recognition, formerly an inquest of office, i e to 
ascertain facts in the interests of the crown or the exchequer, 
was gradually allowed between subjects as a mode of settling 
disputes of fact This extension began with the assize of novel 
disseisin, whereby the king protected by royal writ and inquest 
of neighbours every seisin of a freehold This was followed by 
the grand assize, applicable to questions affecting freehold or 
status A defendant m such an action was enabled by an 
enactment of Henry If to decline trial by combat and choose 
trial by assize, which was conducted as follows The sheriff 
summoned four knights of the neighbourhood, who being sworn 
those the twelve lawful knights most cognisant of the facts, to 
determine on their oaths which had the better right to the land 
If they all knew the facts and were agreed as to their verdict, 
well and good , if some or all were ignorant, the fact was certified 
in court, and new knights were named, until twelve were found 
to be agreed The same course was followed when the twelve 
were not unanimous New knights were added until the twelve 
were agreed This was called afforemg the assize At this 
time the knowledge on which the jurors acted was their own 
personal knowledge, acquired independently of the trial “ So 
entirely,” says Forsyth, did they proceed upon their own 
previously formed view of the facts in dispute that they seem 
to have considered themselves at liberty to pay no attention to 
evidence offered in court, however clearly it might disprove the 
case which they were prepared to support ” The use of recogni- 
tion is prescribed by the constitutions of Clarendon (1166) for 
cases of dispute as to lay or clerical tenure See Forsyth, p 131 , 
Stubbs, 1 617 

This procedure by the assize was confined to real actions, and 
while It preceded, it is not identical with the modern jury trial 
in c ivil cases, which was gradually introduced by consent of the 
parties and on pressure from the judges Jury trial proper 
differs from the grand and petty assizes ir that the assizes were 
summoned at the same time as the defendant to answer a 
question formulated in the writ, whereas in the ordinary jury 
trial no order for a jury could be made till the parties by their 
pleadings had come to an issue of fact and had put themselves 
on the country, posuerunt se super patriam (Pollock and Mait- 
land, 1 119-128, 11 601, 615, 621) 

The Grand Jury — In Anglo-Saxon times there was an institu- 
tion analogous to the grand jury in criminal cases, viz the twelve 
senior thegns, who, according to an ordinance of ^Ethelred II , 
were sworn in the county court that they would accuse no 
innocent man and acquit no guilty one The twelve thegns 
were a jury of presentment or accusation, like the grand jury of 
later times, and the absolute guilt or innocence of those accused 
by them had to be determined by subsequent proceedings — b> 
compurgation or ordeal Whether this is the actual origin of 
the grand jury or not, the assizes of Clarendon (1166) and 
Northampton (1176) ‘establish the criminal jurj' on a definite 
basis 

In the laws of Edward the Confessor and the earher Anglo- 
Saxon kings are found many traces of a public duty to bring 
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offenders to justice, by hue and cry, or by action of the frith- 
borhy township, tithing or hundred By the assize of Clarendon 
it IS directed that inquiry be made in each county and in each 
hundred by twelve lawful (legahores) men of the hundred, and 
by four lawful men from each of the four vills nearest to the 
scene of the alleged crime, on oath to tell the truth if in the 
hundred or vill there is any man accused (rettatus aut pMicatus) 
as a robber or murderer or thief, or receiver of such The assize 
of Northampton added forgery of com or charters {falsonana) 
and arson The inquiry is to be held by the justices in eyre, 
and by the sheriffs in their county courts On a finding on the 
oath aforesaid, the accused was to be taken and to go to the 
ordeal By the articles of visitation of 1194, four knights are 
to be chosen from the county who by their oath shall choose 
two lawful knights of each hundred or wapentake, or, if knights 
be wanting, free and legal men, so that the twelve may answer 
for all matters within the hundred, including, says Stubbs, “ all 
the pleas of the crown, the trial of malefactors and their receivers, 
as well as a vast amount of civil business The process thus 
described is now regarded as an employment of the Frankish 
inquest for the collection of fama publtca It was alternative to 
the rights of a private accuser by appeal, and the inquest were 
not exactly either ac( users or witnesses, but gave voice to public 
repute as to the criminality of the persons whom they presented 
From this form of inquest has developed the grand jury of pre- 
sentment or accusation, and the coroner’s inquest, which works 
partly as a grand jury as to homicide cases, and partly as an 
inquest of office as to treasure trove, &c 

The number of the grand jury is fixed by usage at not less than 
twelve nor more than twenty-three jurors Unanimity is not 
required, but twelve must concur in the presentment or indict- 1 
ment ^ This jury retains so much of its ancient character that j 
it may present of its own knowledge or information, and is not 
tied down by rules of evidence After a general charge by the | 
judge as to the bills of indictment on the file of the court, the ' 
grand jury considers the bills in private and hears upon oath in 
the grand jury chamber some or all the witnesses called in support 
of an indictment whose names are endorsed upon the bill It 
does not as a rule hear counsel or solicitors for the prosecution, 
nor does it sec or hear the accused or his witnesses, and it is not 
concerned with the nature of the defence, its functions being to 
ascertain whether there is a prima facie case against the accused 
justifying his trial If it thinks that there is such a case, the 
indictment is returned into court as a true bill , if it thinks that 
there is not, the bill is ignored and returned into court torn up or 
marked “ no bill,” or “ ignoramus ” Inasmuch as no man can 
be put on trial for treason or felony, and few are tried for mis- 
demeanour, without the intervention of the grand jury, the latter 
has a kind of veto with respect to criminal prosecutions The 
grand jurors are described in the indictment as “ the jurors for 
our lord the king ” As such prosecutions in respect of indictable 
offences are now in almost all cases begun by a full preliminary 
inquiry before justices, and inasmuch as cases rarely come before 
a grand jury until after committal of the accused for trial, the 
present utility of the grand jury depends very much on the 
character of the justices’ courts As a review of the discretion 
of stipendiary magistrates in committing cases for trial, the 
intervention of the grand jury is in most cases superfluous, and 
even when the committing justices are not lawyers, it is now a 
common opinion that their views as to the existence of a case 
to be submitted to a jury for trial should not be over-ridden by 
a lay tribunal sitting in private, and in this opinion many grand 
jurors concur But the abolition of the grand jury would involve 
great changes in criminal procedure for which parliament seems 
to have no appetite Forsyth thinks that the grand jury will 
often baffle “ the attempts of malevolence ” by ignoring a 
malicious and unfounded prosecution, but it may also defeat 
the ends of justice by shielding a criminal with whom it has 

1 Blackstone puts the principle as being that no man shall bo 
convicted except by the unanimous voice of twenty four of his 
equals or neighbours — twelve on the grand, and twelve on the petty 
jury 


strong political or social sympathies The qualification of the 
grand jurymen is that they should be freeholders of the county — 
to what amount appears to be uncertain — and they are sum- 
moned by the sheriff, or failing him by the coroner 

The coroner's jury must by statute (1887) consist of not more 
than twenty-three nor less than twelve jurors It is summoned 
by the coroner to hold an inquest super visum corporis in casi s 
of sudden or violent death, and of death in prisons or lunatic 
asylums, and to deal with treasure trove The qualification of 
the coroner’s jurors does not depend on the Juries Acts 1825 and 
1870, and in practice they are drawn from householders^in the 
immediate vicinity of the place where the inquest is held 
Unanimity is not required of a coroner’s jury, but twelve must 
concur in the verdict If it charges any one with murder or 
manslaughter, it is duly recorded and transmitted to a court of 
assize, and has the same effect as an indictment by a grand 
jury, i e it is accusatory only and is not conclusive, and is 
traversable, and the issue of guilt or innocence is tried b\ a 
petty jurv 

The Petty Jury — The ordeal by water or fire was used as the 
final test of guilt or mnoceiKe until its abolition by decree of the 
Lateran council (1219) On its abolition it became necessary 
to devise a new mode of determining guilt as distinguished from 
ill fame as charged by the grand jury bo early as 1221 accused 
persons had begun to put themselves on the country, or to pay 
to have a verdict for “ good or ill ”, and the trial seems to have 
been by calling for the opinions of the twelve m^^n and the four 
townships, who may have been regarded as a second body of 
witnesses who couW ti averse the opinion of the hundred jury 
(See Pollock and Maitland, 11 646 ) The reference to judicium 
parium in Magna Carta is usually taken to refer to the jur> , but 
It IS clear that what is now known as the petty jury wa^ not 
then developed in its present form “ The history of that 
institution is still in manuscript,” says Maitland 

It is not at all clear that at the outset the trial by the country 
{m pais y in patna) was before another and different jury Ihe 
earliest instances look as if the twelve men and the four mUs 
were the patna and had to agree But by the time of Edward I 
the accused seems to have been allowed to call in a second jury 
A person accused by the inquest of the hundred was allowed to 
have the truth of the charge tried by another and different 
jury - “ There is,” says Forsyth, “ no possibility of assigning 

a date to this alteration ” “ In the time of Brae ton (middle of 

the 13th century^ the usual mode of determining innocence or 
guilt was by combat or appeal But in most cases the appellant 
had the option of either fighting with his adveisary or putting 
himself on his country for trial ” — the exceptions being murder 
by secret poisoning, and certain circumstances presumed b\ the 
law to be conclusive of guilt ^ But the separation must have 
been complete by 1352, in which year it was enacted “ that no 
indictor shall be put in mciuests upon dchverame ol the indictees 
of felonies or trespass if he be challenged foi that same cause 
by the indictee ” 

The jurors, whatever their origin, differed from the Saxon 
doomsmen and the jurats of the Channel Islands in that they 
adjudged nothing, and from compurgators or oath-helpers in 

®Thc distinction between the functions of the grand jury, which 
presents or accuses criminals, and the petty jury, which tries them, 
has suggested the theory tliat the system of compurgation is the 
origin of the jury system — the first juiy representing the compur- 
gators of the accuser, the second the compurgators of the accused 

^Forsyth, 206 The number of the jury (twelve) is responsible 
for some unfounded theories of the origin of the system Ihis use 
of twelve is not confined to England, nor m England or elsewhere to 
judicial institutions “ Its general prevalence," says Hallam {MiddU 
Ages, ch vul), ‘ shows that in searching for the origin of trnl by 
jury we cannot rely for a moment upon any analogy which tin inert 
number affords " In a Guide to English Juries (1682), by a person 
of quality (attributed to I-ord Somers), the following passage 
occurs In analogy of late the jury is reduced to the number of 
twelve, like as the prophets were twelve to foretell the truth, the 
apostles twelve to preach the truth, the discoverers twelve, sent 
into Ginaan to seek and rejxirt the truth, and the stones twelve 
that the heavenly Hierusalem is built on ’ Lord Coke indulged 
m similar speculations 
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'they vyere not ^ilness^s called by a hti^dnt to sttf>port ^his 
ca^e (Pollock and 'Maitland, i 118) Once established, the jilry 
of trial Whether of actiohi 6r indictmenfts ddvelobCd dn the sahie 
lines But at the outset this jhry diffetfed m ohe ‘ihat^rtal 
from the njodCrh trial jury The ancient 'tnal jury 
certify to the truth 'ftdm their knowledge of the facts, hbweVer 
aetjuited In other Worits, they r(j$embfe witnessed 6r ddUhctdts 
of local evidence or ‘goss/p rattier than jurOrs The Cdthplete 
withdrawal of the withers xhkracter from the jury ‘is connected 
by Forsyth with the'hnCierit rules of law as to proof of written 
instruments^ and a'f^ecuhkr nibde of trial per sectHht Whfen'a 
deed is attested by witnesses, you have a difference between the 
testimony of the witnCs'^, who deposes th the executidh of the 
deed, and the verdict of the jUry ds to the fact 6f dxecdtihn It 
hds been contended Wlih much plausibility that m such casCs 
the atteSting'WitneS'sc's forfnCd part of the jury Forsyth doubts 
that Conclusion, although he admits that, as the jufors themselves 
were originall> mete w'ltne^^es, there was no distirtctioh in 
principle between them and the attesting witnesses, dhd thdt 
the attesting witnesses might be associated with the jur}^ m the 
discharge of th'e function of giving a verdict However thkt 
may he, m the reign of Edward Tfl , although the Witnesses ate 
spok'en of “ as joined To the dssize/* thCy arc distihgUish'ed frbm 
the jurdrs The trial ^er sedam was used as an alternative to 
the assize or jur>, and resembled m principle the system of 
compurgation I he claimant proved his case by vouching a 
certain number of witnesses (secta), who had seCn the transaction 
in question, and the defendant rebutted the ‘presumption thiis 
created by vouching d*larger number of witnesses on his oWn 
side In cases in which this was allowCd, the jury did not 
interpose at all, but m course of time the practice arose of the 
witnesses of the 6 'eda telliilg thbir story to the jury In these 
two instances we have the jury as judges of the fabts sharply 
contrasted with the witnesses who testify to the facts, dnd, Vith 
the increasing use of juries and the development cif rules of 
evidence, this was graduall> established as the true principle 
i)l the system Ih the'reigh of Henry IV we find the judges 
dec lanng that' the jury after they haVe been sworh should not sec 
or take with them any 8ther evidence than that which has been 
offered m open court But the personal knowledge of the 
jurors was not as yet regarded as Outside the evidence on which 
they might found a verdict, and the stress laid upon the selectidn 
of jurymen from the neighbourhood of the cause of the action 
shows that this element was counted on, and, in fact, deemed 
essential to a just consideration of the case Other examples 
of the same theory of the duties of the jury may be found in the 
language used by fegal writers Thus it has been said that the 
jury may return a verdict although no evidenc e at all be ofTered, 
anci again, that the evidence given in court is not binding on 
the jury, because they are assumed from their local ccnnexicn 
to be sufficientb informed of the facts to give a verdict without 
or m opposition To the oral evidence A recorder of London, 
temp Edward VI , says that, “ if tl^e witnesses at a trial do not 
agree with the jurors, the verdict of the twelve shall be taken 
and the witnesses shall be rejected Forsyth suggests as a 
reason for the continuance of this theory that it allowed the jury 
an escape from the attninty by whiCh penalties might be imposed 
on them for delivering a false Verdict m a civil c^se Th^y 
suggest that the Verdict Was accordihg to the fact, tlf^h 
npt according to tjie pvjdefice 

In England the trial jury (also called bitty jury or traverse 
jury) consists of tWelVe juror$, except ih tfe county court, whete 
the number is eight In civil but hbt in'tfiHifnal dk*{es the ttial 
may by consent Tbe by fewer Than twelve jurprs, and tbe verdict 
may by consent be that of the majonty The nile requin^g 
a UttatiimoUs verdict hAs beeh vafiotfcly explained Forsyth 
regards the rule^ as intibiktel^ cohriect^d With jthe ort'gitial 
character pl the jury as a body of witnesses, and with Tbe 
conception common m primitive society that safety is to be 
fojmi m the nurhber of witn^s^s,' rather thati the' character of 
dieir 'testteohy The Pld‘h6tion ^ KkVe 'b^'en^ThteTo 
justify an accusation, or to hnd a fact, twelve sworn men ‘must 


be agreed The kffofciilg of THe juty, ali^ady 'described, marks 
an interfncdiarte stage in the deVeloptnerit Where the jutiCs 
were^tiot unkmmous tieW jutdrs were added until tWelve Wert 
found t6 be of the same opirlibn. From the unahimous twdlve 
s'elected but 'bf a large niiftiber to the itftaniihdus twelve consti- 
tuting 'the whole jury Was a hatbral step. Which, hoWeVer, was 
hot taken WlthOiit hbdtatibn Ih Sbme bid Cases the vetdict 
df eleven jurors out bf twelve Was acbepted, htrt it was decided 
ih the reign of Edward III that the VerdiCt tnii^t be the trnahi- 
mous’bpinlon of the whde jhry Diversity of opinion was taken 
tb ittipiy 'petver^ity of ^ild’gnteht, and the law stmctiofted the 
application of 'the harshe^ methods to produce uhaniihity 
The jurors While cbnsidenhg their verdict Were not allowed a 
Prb hbr kny refreshment, ahd it is said in sothe of the old books 
that, if thity failed to agree, they could be put in a ‘ cArt an^ 
'drawh after the justices tb the border of the county, ahd then 
upset ihtb a ditch These rhde modes of CnfOrcmg lihaniniity 
haVe been softened in later practice, but in criminal cases the 
rule of lihanimity is still absolutely fixed 
In CiVil cases and ih trials for misdemeanour, the jurors ate 
allowed to separate during adjournments and to return to their 
homes, m trials 'fbr treason, treasbn-felony knd murder, the 
jtlrbrs, once sworn, must not s<^pnratc uhtil discharged Blit 
by an act of 1897 jurors on trials for other felbhics may be 
allbwed by the court to Separate in the same way as on trials 
fbr misdemeanour 

These rules do not apply to a jury Which has retired to 
consider its verdict During the period bf retirement it is under 
the keepihg of an officer of the court 
At common law aliChS Wbtb entitled to be tried by a jury 
de medietate Englishmen, half foreigners, hot tlec^^es- 

sanly compairiots of the accused This privilege was abolished 
by the Naturalization Act 1870, but by the jhnes Act 1870 
aliens who have been domiciled in England br Walts for ten 
years or upwards, if in other respects duly qualified, are lihble 
to jury service as if they wete natural-born subjects (s 8) 

A jur> of matrons is occasionally summoned, Viz on '•i. wiit 
de Centre in^pietendo, or where a female condemned to dedth 
pleads pregnancy m stay of e^tecution 
The jurors are selected from the inhabitants of the couhtv, 
borough or other area for whiCh the coilrt to which they dre 
summoned is commissioned to act In criminal cases, bWulg to 
thc^ rules as to venue and that chme is to be tned in the neigh- 
bourhood where It is committed, the mode of selection involves 
a certain amount of indepehdent local knowledge on the part 
of ihe jurors Where local prejudice has been arbused for 6r 
against the accused, which is likely to affect the chance of a fair 
trial, the proceedings may be removed to another jurisdiction, 
and there are a good many offences 'in which by legislation the 
accused m‘ay be tried Where he is caught, irrespective of the 
place where he is alleged to have broken the law As regards 
civil cases, a distinction was at an early date dra^vn between 
Iqcal actions which must be (lied in the district in which thc> 
briginited, and transitory actibfis Which Could be tried m any 
county These distinctions are ilow'of no unpbrtance, as the 
place of trial of a civil aCtioh is decided as a matter bf proeCdute 
and cc ilvenienCe, and legard is no‘t he'cessdnly paid to the plaiie 
at Which a wrong was done or a Cbhtract broken 
'Ihe 'qualifications for, ^nd eXertiptibns from, setVice as a petty 
jutor ire m the ifiain cohtamed I'n'tde Juries Acts 1825 and t87b, 
T*hough a number of tdWherTx‘emptibhs'ate added by scattered 
Vnkctfficrtts The 'exeitiptidris* mc^lude' hiembers of the legislature 
'and ‘judges, ministers bf VaHoilis d'efiominatibns, and ptacti^fig 
barristers an'd solicitors, regiktei^ed medical practitioners and 
'‘dentists, and officers and Sbldiers of the reguldr dtmy Fersbhs 
over'^ixty Ate exempt 'but dot driobklified 'Lists of the iptbl-s 
are 'prepared by the bVet^eers in Hiral parishes and by tfie^tbWn 
ctef^s in boibbghS,^db'd 'are submitted tb jbsticesTor teviribh 
When jurors are requiiied for eivil or crmnnal trial they are 
Sbibrnoned by the sheriffior,'if 'he cannot act, by the botoner 
’ spkhd^tmcbfkmri^^jmer^^ 

the superior courts there are two lists of jurors, special hfid 
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lommgn The prftctiee of selectmg specml jwrors to try impor- 
tant icivif case^ appears to have spiung up, without legislative 
esiactment, iti the proqecJwre of the courts Forsyth says that 
the J&rst statutory recognition of it is so late as 3 Geo JI c :2s, 
and that m the oldest book of practice m existence (Powell s 
4 i 0 t 4 if'my's Academy, j 623) there is npaHu^ion to two classes of 
jurymen The acts, however, vk^hich negwlate the practice allude 
to It as well established. The Juries Act 1870 (33 & 34 Vict 
c 7 7). defines the class of persons entitled and haWe to serve on 
special juries thus JEvery man whose name shall be on the 
jurors’ book for any county, and who shall ,be legally 
entitled to be called an esquir'e> or shall be a person of higher 
degree, or a banker or merchant^ or who shall occupy a house of 
a certain rateable value {e^ £100 in a town of 20,000 inhabitants, 
£50 elsewhere)^ or a farm of £300 or other premises at £100 
A special juryman receives a fee of a guinea for each cause 
JEither party may obtain an order for a special jury, hut must 
pay the additu nal expenses created thereby unless the judge 
certifies that it was a proper case to be so tried For the 
commen jury any man is qualified and liable to serve who has 
£10 by the year m land or tenements of freehold, copyhold < r 
customary tenure, or £20 on lands or tenement held by lease 
for twenty-one years or Umger, or who being a householder is 
rated at £^50 m the counties of Umdon and Middlesex, or £20 
m any other county A special jury cannot be ordered in erases 
of treason or felony, and may be ordered m casts of misdemeanour 
only when the trial is ^n the king’s bench division of the High 
Court, or the civil s de at assir^es 
Challenge —It has always been permissible for the parties to 
challenge the jurors summoned to consider mdictoents or to 
try cases Both m civd and criminal eases a challenge “ for 
cause ” IS allowed, m cnmmal cases a peremptory challenge is 
also allowed Challenge “ for cause ” may be cither to the 
array, t e to the whole number of jurors returned, or to the polls, 
t e to the jurors individually A challenge to the array is either 
a principal challenge the ground that the sheriff is a party 
to the cause, or related to one of the parties), or a challenge for 
favour (cn the ground of arcumstances iiri^y mg “ at 1eas.t a 
probability of bias or favour in tlie sheriff ”) A challenge to 
the polls IS an exception to one or more jurymen on either of 
the following grounds (i) propter honoris respeclum, as when 
a lord of parliament is summoned, (2) propkr deleclum, for want 
of quakficotKin, (3) propter affectum, on suspicion of bias or 
partiality, and (4) propter deitetwm, when the juror has been 
ccmvictcd of an infamous offence The challenge propter 
affectum IS, like tlius challenge to the array, either puncipal 
challenge or to the favour.” In England as a gene ral rule the 
juror may be interrogated to show want of qualification, but in 
other cases the person making the challenge must prove it 
without question ng the juror, mid the couits do not allow tlie 
protracted exaimnaUcn on the votr dire which precedes every 
cause eSUbre m the United States On indictments for treason 
the accused has a ng(ht peremptorily to challenge thirty-five of 
the jurors on the panel, m cases of felony the number as limited 
to twenty, and m cases of misdemeanour there is no right 
of peremptory challenge The Crown has not now the right of 
peremptory challenge and may challenge only for cause certain 
(Junes Act 1R25, s 29) In the case of felony, on the first call 
of the list jurors objected to by the Crown are asked to stand by, 
and the cause of challenge need not be assigned by the Crown 
until the w'hole list has been perused or gone through, or unless 
there remain no longer twelve jurors left to try the case, exclusive 
of those challenged This arrangement practically amounts to 
giving the Crow n the benefit of a peremptory challenge 

Function of Jury — ^The jurors were onginally the mouthpiece 
of local opmicn cn the questions submitted to them, or witnesses 
to fact os to such questions They have now become the 
judges of fact upon the evidence laid beforo them Thetr 
province is strictly limited to questions of fact, and within that 
provmce they are still further r^sfricted to matters proved by 
evidence m. the couifae M the tngl and m theory must not act 
upon their own personal khowledge and observation esscept so 


far as it proceeds from what is called a view ” of the’^iibject 
matter oi the liUgation Indeed it is now well estabhshed >tliat 
if a juror is acquainted with facts material to the case, ^he 
should inform the court so that he may be dismissed from the 
jury and tailed as .a witness, and iLord Elienborough ruled Ithat 
a judge would misdirect tlic jury if he told them that they might 
reject the evidence and go by their own knowledge The otki 
decantatum assigns to judge and jury their own andependent 
functions Ad quatsiwnttn \U%ts respondent judtees nd quete^- 
Iwnem facii juratores (Plowden, 114) But the independence 
fl£ the jurors as to matters of hut w^as from an 'early tunc 
not absolute In tertam uvil cases a litigant dissatfsfied bv 
the vcardict could adopt the procedure bv attaint, and if the 
attaint jury of twenty^owr found that the first jurv had given a 
false verdict, they were (fined and suffered the nUajious jndfi- 
ment Attaints fell into disuse on the introduction about 1665 
of the practice of granting new trials when the jury found agamst 
the weight oi the evidence, or upon a wri ng diretticn as to the 
law of the case 

In cum nal cases the courts attempted to cciitrol the verdictb 
by fining the jurors lor returning a verdict contra plenum et 
tnantfesiam evidenttam But this practice was declared illegal 
in bu^heli’s case (i>67o), and so far as crmii nal cases arc concerned 
the mdependence of the jury as sole judges of fact is almost 
absolute If they acqiut, their acti(>n cannot be reviewed nor 
pumslied, except on proof of wilful and corrupt censent to 

embracery ” (Junes Act 1825, s 61) If they ccnvict no new 
trial can be ordered except in the rare instances of misdcmcanouTs 
tried as civil uisesin the High Court In trials for various forms 
of libel durmg the i8th century, the judges restneted the powers 
of juries by ruling tliat thar function was limited to findmg 
whether the libel had m fac^t been published, and that it was foi 
the court to decide whether the words published ccmstitoted tun 
offence-^ By box’s Libel Act 1792 the jurors in such cases 
were expressly empowered to br ng in a general verdict of hbel 
or no libtl, 1 e to deal with the whole questum of the meaning 
and extent of the mcrumnated publication In other words, 
tltey were the same independence in coses of hbel as m 
other criminal cases This independence has m times of pubhc 
excitement operated as a kind of local option against the existing 
law and as an aid to procuring its araendraent Junes an 
Ireland m agranan c ases often acquit in the teeth of the evidence 
In England the independence of the jury m criminal Inals is 
to some extent mrna<ed by the provisions of the Criminal 
Appeal Act 1907 

While the jury is m legal theory absolute as to matters of fact, 
It as in practii* largely controlled by the judges Not only does 
the judge at the tnal decide as to the relevancy of the evidence 
tendered to the issues to be proved, and as to tlie admissibility 
of questions put to a witness, but he also advises the jury as to 
the logical bearing of the evidence admitted upon the matters 
to be found by the jury The rules as to admissibility of evidence, 
largely based upon scholastic logic, sometimes difficult to apply, 
and almost unknown m continental jurisprudence, coupled with 
the right of an English judge to sum up the evidence (denied to 
French judges) and to express his own opinion as to its value 
(denied to American judges), fetter to some extent the incfepen- 
dence or limit the chances of error of the jury 

“ The whole theory of the junsdiction of the courts to interfere 
with the verdict of the constitution il tribunal is that the court 
IS satisfied that the jury have not acted reasonably upon the 
evidence but have bc^ misled by prejudice or passion ” ( Watt v 
lFa</{iqD5), App Cas ri8, per Lord Halsbury) In civil cases 
the verdict may be challenged on the ground that it is against the 
evtdcnce or against the weight of the evidence, or unsupported by 
any evidence It is said to be against the evidence when the 
jury have completely misapprehended the facts proved and have 
drawn an inference so wrong as to be m substance perverse The 
dissatisfaction of the tnal judge with the verdict is a potent but 
not conclusive element in determining as to the perversity of a 
veardict, because of his special opportunity of appreciating the 
‘ See R V Dean of St isdph (1789), 3 T R 418 
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evidence and the demeanour of the witnesses But his opinion 
IS less regarded now that new trials are granted by the court of 
appeal than under the old system when the new trial was sought 
m the court of which he was a member 

The appellate court will not upset a verdict when there is 
substantial and conflicting evidence before the jury In such 
cases it is for the jury to say which side i> to be believed, and the 
court will not interfere with the verdict To upset a verdict 
on the ground that there is no evidence to go to the jury implies 
that the judge at the trial ought to have withdrawn the case 
from the jury Under modern procedure, in order to avoid the 
risk of a new trial, it is not uncommon to take the verdict of a 
jury on the hypothesis that there was evidence for their considera- 
tion, and to leave the unsuccessful party to apply for judgment 
notwithstanding the verdict The question whether there was 
any evidence proper to be submitted to the jury arises oftenest 
in cases involving an imputation of negligence — e g in an action 
of damages against a railway company for injuries sustained in a 
collision Juries are somewhat ready to infer negligence, and 
the court has to say whether, on the facts proved, there was any 
evidence of negligence by the defendant This is by no means 
the same thing as saying whether, m the opinion of the court, 
there was negligence The court may be of opinion that on the 
facts there was none, yet the facts themselves may be of such a 
nature as to be evidence of negligence to go before a jury When 
the facts proved are such that a reasonable man might have come 
to the conclusion that there was negligence, then, although the 
court would not have come to the same conclusion, it must admit 
that there is evidence to go before the jury This statement 
indicates existing practice but scarcely determines what relation 
between the facts proved and the conclusion to be established is 
necessary to make the facts evidence from which a jury may infer 
the conclusion 1 he true explanation is to be found m the prin- 
ciple of relevancy Any fact which is relevant to the issue con- 
stitutes evidence to go before the jury, and any fact, roughly 
speaking, is relevant between which and the fact to be proved 
there may be a connexion as cause and effect (see Evidence) 
As regards damages the court has always had wide powers, as 
damages are often a question of law But when the amount of 
the damages awarded by a jury is challenged as excessive or 
inadequate, the appellate court, if it considers the amount un- 
reasonably large or unreasonably small, must order a new trial 
unless both parties consent to a reduction or increase of the 
damages to a figure fixed by the court, see Watt v Watt (1905), 
App Cas 1 15 

Value of Jury System — The value of the jury in past history 
as a bulwark against aggression by the Crown or executive cannot 
be over-rated, but the working of the institution has not escaped 
criticism Its use protracts civil trials The jurors are usually 
unwilling and are insufficiently remunerated, and jury trials in 
civil cases often drag out much longer and at greater expense 
than trials by a judge alone, and the proceedings are occasionally 
rendered ineffective by the failure of the jurors to agree 

There is much force in the arguments of Bentham and others 
against the need of unanimity — the application of pressure to 
force conviction on the minds of jurors, the indifference to veracity 
which the concurrence of unconvinced minds must produce in 
the public mind, the probability that jurors will disagree and 
trials be rendered abortive, and the absence of any reasonable 
security in the unanimous verdict that would not exist m the 
verdict of a majority All this is undeniably true, but disagree- 
ments are happily not frequent, and whatever may happen in the 
jury room no compulsion is now used by the court to induce 
agreement- 

But, apart from any incidental defects, it may be doubted 
whether, as an instrument for the investigation of truth, the 
jury system deserves all the encomiums which have been passed 
upon It In criminal cases, especiallv of the graver k nd, it is 
perhaps the best <ribmal that could be devised There the 
element of moral doubt enters largelv into the cons deration of 
the case, and that can best be measured bv a ponniar tnbunal 
Opinion in England has hitherto been against subjecting a man 


to serious punishment as a result of conviction before a judge 
sitting without a jury, and the judges themselves would be the 
first to deprecate so great a responsibility, and the Criminal 
Appeal Act 1907, which constituted the court of criminal appeal, 
recognized the responsibility by requiring a quorum of three 
judges in order to constitute a couit The same ac^ by permit- 
ting an appeal to persons convicted on indictment both on 
questions of fact and of law, removed to a great extent any 
possibility of error by a jury But in civil causes, where the 
issue must be determined one way or the othef on the balance 
of probabilities, a single judge would probably be a better 
tribunal than the present combination of judge and jury Even 
if It be assumed that he would on the whole come to the same 
conclus on as a jury deliberating under his directions, he would 
come to It more quickly Time would be saved in taking 
evidence, summing up would be unnecessary, and the addresses 
of counsel would inevitably be shortened and concentrated on 
the real points at issue Modern legislation and practice m 
England have very much reduced the use of the jury both in 
civil and criminal cases 

In the county courts trial by jury is the exception and not the 
rule In the court of chancery and the admiralty court it was 
never used Under the Judicature Acts many cases which in 
the courts of common law would have been tried with a jury are 
now tried before a judge alone, or (rarely) with assessors, or, 
before an official referee Indeed cynics say that a jury is in- 
sisted on chiefly in cases when a jury, from prejudice or other 
causes, is likely to be more favourable than a judge alone 

In criminal cases, by reason of the enormous number of 
offences punishable on summarv conviction and of the provi- 
sions made for trying certain indictable offences summarily if 
the offender is young or elects for summary trial, juries are less 
called on m proportion to the number of offences committed 
than was the practice in former years 

Scotland — According to the Regiatn Ma'jestatem^ which is 
identical with the treatise of Glanvill on the law of England (but 
whether the original or only a copy of that work is disputed), trial 
by jury existed in Scotland for civil and criminal cases from as early 
a date as in England, and there is reason to believe that at all events 
the system became established at a very early date Its history 
was very different from that of the English jury system There was 
no grand jury un Jer Scots law, but it was introduced in 1708 for the 
purpose of high treason (7 Anne t 21) For the trial of criminal 
cases the petty jury is represented by the criminal " assize ” This 
jury has always consisted of fifteen persons and the jurors are chosen 
by ballot by the clerk of the court from the list containing the names 
of the special and common jurors, five fiom the special, ten from the 
common Prosecutor and accused each have five peremptory 
challenges, of which two only may be directed against the special 
jurors, but there is no limit to challenges for cause The jury is 
not secluded during the trial except m capital cases or on special 
order of the court made proprio motu or on the application of 
prosecutor or accused The verdict need not be unanimous, nor is 
enclosure a necessary preliminary to a majority verdict It is 
returned viva voce by the chancellor or foreman, and entered on the 
record by the clerk of the court, and the entry read to the jury 
Besides the verdicts of " guilty " and not guilty," a Scots jury 
may return a verdict of " not proven," which has legally the same 
effect as not guilty in releasing the accused from further proceedings 
on the particular charge, but inflicts on him the stigma of moral 
guilt 

Jury trial in civil cases was at one time in general if not prevailing 
use, but was gradually supeisedcd for most purposes on the institu- 
tion of the Court of Session (i Mackay, Ct Sess Pr 33) In this, as 
in many other matters, Scots law and procedure tend to follow 
continental rather than insular models The civil jury was reintro- 
duced in 181 <5 (55 Geo III c 42), mainly on account of the difficulties 
experienced by the House of Lords in dealing with questions of fact 
raised on Scottish appeals At the outset a special court was insti- 
tuted in the nature of a judicial commission to ascertain by means of 
a jury facts deemed relevant to the issues in a cause and sent foi 
such determination at the discretion of the court in which the cause 
was pending The process was analogous to the sending, of an issue 
out of chancery for tnal in a superior court of common law, or in a 
court of assize In 1830 the jury court ceased to exist as a separate 
tnbunal and was merged in the Court of Session By legislation of 
18x9 and 1825 certam cla^s of cases were indicated as appropriate 
to be tried bv a jury, but in 1850 the cases so to be tried were 
limited to actions for defamation and nuisance, or properly and in 
substance actions for dam^iges, and under an act of 1866 even m 
these cases the jury may be dispensed with by consent of parties 
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The civil jury consists as m England of twelve jurors chosen by 
ballot from the names on the list of those summoned There is a 
right of peremptory challenge limited to four, and also a right 
to challenge for cause Unanimity was at first but is not now 
required The mry if unanimous may return a verdict immediately 
on the close ot the case If they are not unanimous they are 
enclosed and may at any time not less than three hours after being 
enclosed return a verdict by a bare majority If after six hours 
they do not agree by the requisite majority, t e are equally divided, 
they must be discharged It was stated by Commissioner Adam, 
under whom the Scots civil jury was originated, that in twenty years 
he knew of only one case m which the jury disagreed 1 ury trial 
in civil cases in Scotland has not flourished or given general satisfac- 
tion, and IS resorted to only in a small proportion of cases This is 
partly due to its being transplanted from England 

Ireland — The jury laws of Ireland do not difler in substance from 
those of England The qualifications of jurors are regulated by 
O'Hagan s Acts 1871 and 1872, and the Turits Acts 1878 and 1894 
In criminal cases much freer use is made than in England of the 
rights of the accused to challenge, and of the Crown to order jurors 
to stand by, and what is called ‘ jury packing ” seems to be the 
object of both sides when some pohtical or agrarian issue is involved 
in the trial Until the passing of the Irish Local Government Act 
1898, the grand jury, besides its functions as a jury of accusation, 
had large duties with respect to local government which are now 
transferred to the county councils and other elective bodies 

British Empire — In most parts of the British Empire the jury 
system is in force as part of the original law of the colonists or under 
the colonial charters of justice or by local legislation The grand 
jury is not in use in India, was introduced but later abolished in the 
Cape Colony , and in Australia has been for most purposes superseded 
by the public prosecutor 1 he ordinary trial jury for criminal cases 
is twelve, but in India may be nine, seven, live or three, according 
to certain proMsions of the Criminal Procedure Code 1898 In 
countries where the British Crown has foreign jurisdiction the jury 
for criminal trials has in some cases been fixed at a less number than 
twelve and the right of the Crown to hx the number is established, 
see ex p Carew, 1897, A C 719 In civil cases the numUr of the juiy 
IS reduced in some colonies, e g to seven in lasmania and 1 rinidad 

European Countries — In Pranre there is no civil jury in 
criminal cases the place of the grand jury is taken by the chambre 
des mises en accusatiody and the more serious crimes are tried before 
a jury of twelve which hnds its verdict b/ a majority, the exact 
number of which may not be disclosed In Belgium, Spain, ltal> 
and Germany, certain classes of cnmi are tried with the ai<l of a 
jury 

United States — The English jury system was part of the law of 
the American colonies before the declaration of independence, and 
grand jury, coroner's jury and petty jury continue m full use in the 
United States Under the Federal Constitution (Arts 111 v vi ) 
there is a right to tnal b> jury in all criminal cases (except on 
impeachment) and in all civil actions at common law in which 
the subject matter exceeds $20 m value (amendments vi and vii ) 
The tnal jury must be of twelve and its verdict must be unanimous, 
see Cooley, Constitutional Limitations (0th ed ), 389 The respective 
provinces of judge and jury have been much discussed and there has 
been a disposition to declare the jury supreme as to law as well as 
fact The whole subject is fully treated by reference to English 
and American authorities, and the conflicting views are slated 
in Sparf v United States, 1895, ^5b US 61 The view of the 
majority of the court in that case was that it is the duty of the jury 
in a criminal case to receive the law from the court and to apply it 
as laid down by the court, subject to the condition that in giving a 
general verdict the jury may incidentally determine both law and 
fact as compounded in the issues submitted to them in the particular 
case The power to give a general verdict renders the duty one of 
imperfect obligation and enables the jury to take its own view of 
the terms and merits of the law involved 

The extent to which the jury system is in force in the states of 
the union depends on the constitution and legislation of each state 
In some the use of juries in civil and even in criminal cases is reduced 
or made subject to the election of the accused In others unanimous 
verdicts are not required, while the constitutions of others require 
the unanimous verdict of the common law dozen (W F C ) 

JUS PRIMAE NOCTIS, or Droit du Seigneur, a custom 
alleged to have existed m medieval Europe, giving the overlord 
a right to the virginity of his vassals’ daughters on their wedding- 
night Foi the existence of the custom in a legalized form there 
IS no trustworthy evidence That some such abuse of power may 
have been occasionally exercised by brutal nobles in the lawless 
days of the early middle ages is only too likely, but the ;w5, it 
seems, is a myth, mvented no earlier than the i6th or 17th 
century There appears to have been an entirely religious 
custom established by the couni il of Carthage m 398, whereby 
the Church required from the faithful continence on the weddmg- 
night, and this may have been, and there is evidence that it was. 


known as Droit du Seigneur, or “ God’s right Later the 
clerical admonition was extended to the first three days of 
marriage This religious abstention, added to the undoubted 
fact that the feudal lord extorted fines on the marriages of h*s 
vassals and their children, doubtless gave rise to the belief that 
the JUS was once an established custom 

Ihe whole subject has been exhaustively treated by Louis Veuillot 
in Le Droit du seigneur au moyen age (1854) 

JUS RELICTAE, in Scots law, the widow’s right m the movable 
property of her deceased husband The deceased must have 
been domiciled in Scotland, but the right accrues Irom movable 
property, wherever situated The widow’s provision amounts 
to one-third where there are children surviving, and to one-i alf 
where there are no surviving children The widow’s right ves s 
by survivance, and is independent of the husband’s testamentary 
provisions, it may however be renounced by contract, or be dis- 
charged by satisfaction It is subject to alienation of the 
husband’s movable estate during his lifetime or by its conversion 
into heritage See also Will 

JUSSERAND, JEAN ADRIEN ANTOINE JULES (1855- ), 

Trench author and diplomatist, was born at Lyons on the 18th 
of February 1855 Entering the diplomatic service in 1876, he 
became in 1878 consul in London After an interval spent in 
lunis he returned to London in 1887 as a member of the French 
Embassy In 1890 he became Trciich minister at Copenhagen, 
and in 1902 was transferred to Washington A close student 
of English literature, he prodiK ed some very lucid and vivacious 
monographs on comparatively little-known subjects Le 7 hedtre 
en Angleterre deputs la conquete jusqu'aux predecesseurs tmmedtats 
de Shakespeare (1878), Le Roman au temps de Shakespeare (1887, 
Eng trans by Miss E Lee, 1890), Les Anglais au moyen age la 
vie nomade et les routes d' Angleterre au XIV* stecle (1884, Eng 
trans , English Wayfaring Life in ihe Middle Ages, by L T Smith, 
1889), and L Epopee de Langland (1893 , Eng trans , Piers Plow- 
wan, by M C R , 1894) )^\sHistotre lttierairedu peuple a glais, 
the first volume of which was published in 1895, was rcmpletecl 
in three volumes in 1909 In English he wrote A trench 
Ambassador at the Court of Charles II (1892), from the un- 
published papers of the count de Cominges 

JUSSIEU, DE, the name of a French family which came into 
prominent notice towards the ( lose of the i6th century, and for a 
century and a half was distinguished for the botanists a prd- 
duc ed The following are its more eminent members — 

1 Antoine de Jussieu (i686-i7«)8), born at Lyons on the 
6th of July 1686, was the son of (.hristophe de Jussieu (or 
Dejussieu), an apothecary of some repute, who published a 
Nouveau traite de la thenaque (1708) Antoine studied at the 
university of Montpellier, and travelled with his brother Bernard 
through bpain, Portugal and southern France He \>cnt to 
Paris in 1708, J P de Tournefort, whom he succeeded at the 
Jardin des Plantes, dying in that year His own original publica- 
tions are not of marked importance, but he edited an edition of 
Tournefort’s Institutiones ret herbartae (3 vols , 1719), and also a 
posthumous work of Jacques Barrelier, Plantae per Galltam, 
Htspamam, et Italiam observatae, &c (1714) He practised 
medicine, chiefly devoting himself to the very poor He died at 
Pans on the 22nd of April 1758 

2 Bern\rd de Jussieu (1699-1777), a younger brother of 
the above, was born at Lyons on the 17th of August 1699 He 
took a medical degree at Montpellier and began practice in 1720, 
but finding the work uncongenial he gladly accepted his brother’s 
invitation to Pans in 1722, when he succeeded Sebasticn Vaillant 
as sub demonstrator of plants in the Jardin du Roi In 1725 he 
brought out a new edition of Tournefort’s Histoire des planter 
qui natssent aux environs de Pans, 2 vols , whi( h was afterwards 
translated into English by John Martyn, the original work being 
incomplete In the same year he was admitted into the rcad6- 
mie des sciences, and communicated several papers to that body 
Long before Abraham Trembley (1700-1784) pubhshed his 
Histoire des polypes d*eau douce, Jussieu maintained the doctrine 
that these organisms were animals, and not the flowers of marine 
plants, then the current notion , and to confirm his views he made 
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three journeys to the coast of Normandy Singalarly modest 
and retiring, he pubhflhed very httle, l)ut m 1759 he arranged the 
plants in the royal gardea of the Trianon at Versailles, accordaiig 
to lus ov/n scheme of classification Uns ariangement is prrated 
m his nephew’s Genera^ pp bcui -Ixx , and formed the basis of 
that work He cared little foi the credit of cnrnKnatmg new | 
discoveries, so long as the facts were made public On the 
death of his brother Antoine, he could not be induced to streteed 
him in his office, hut prevailed upon L G Ijemdnnier to assume 
the higher position He died at Pans on the 6th of Nov^ber 
»777 

3 Joseph de Jussieu (1704-1779), brother of Antoine and 
Bernard, was bom at Lyons on the 3rd of September T704 
Educated like tlie rest of the family for the medical profession, 
he accompanied C M de la Gondamme to Peru, in the expedition 
for measuring an arc of mendian, and remained in South America 
for thiity-Six years, returning to France in 1771 Amongst the 
seeds he sent to his brother Bernard were those of Helioiropium 
peruvtanum, Linn , then first introduced into Europe He died 
at Pans on the iith of April 1779 

4 Antoine Laukbnt de Jussitl (1748-1836), nephew of the 
three preceding, was born at Lyons on the i^th of Aprf 1748 
Called to Pans by his uncle Bernard, and carefully trained by him 
for the pursuits of medunne and botany, he largely profited by the 
opportunities afforded him Gifted with a tenanous memory, 
and the power of cjmckly grasping the salient points of subjects 
under observation, he steadily worked at the improvement of 
that system of plant arrangement which had been sketched out 
by Ins unde In 1789 was issued his Genera pinntamm secundum 
ordines natufales dts^stta, fuxta methodum tn horto regto Parm- 
emt ixaratnm, anno MDCcrxxiv This volume formed the basis 
of modern classification , more than this, it is certain that Cuvier 
derived much help m'his zoological classification from its perusal 
Hardly had the last sheet passed through the press, when the 
French Revolution broke out, and the author was instklJed in 
charge of the hospitals of Pans The mus6um d’historre naturelle 
was organized on its present footing mainly by him m 179*3, 

he selected for its library everything relating to natural history 
from the vast materials obtained from the convents then broken 
up He continued as professor of botany there from 1770 to 
T8a6, when his s*on Adrien succeeded him Besides the Genera, 
he produced nearly sixty memoirs on botanical topics He died 
at Pans on the 17th of SJeptcraber 1836 

5 Adrien Laurent Henri de Jussifu (i797-*i 853), son 
of Antoine Laurent, was born at Pans on the 23rd of Decem- 
ber 1797 He displayed the qualities of his family m his thesis 
for the degree of M D , huphorbtacearum generibus medictsque 
earundem virtbus ientamen, Pans, 1*824 He was also the author 
of valuable contributions to botanical literature on the Rutaceae, 
Meltaceae and Mcdptghtaceae respectively, of Taxonomie ” m 
the Dtchanmire univenelle d'histotre naturelle, and of an intrb- 
ductory work styled simply Botamqm, which reached nine 
editions, and was translated into the principal languages of 
Europe He also edited 'his father’s Inlroducbto tn histonam 
plantarmi, issued at Pans, without imprint or date, it being a 
fragment of the intended second edition of the Genera, which 
Antoine Laurent did not live to complete, He died vat Pons on 
the 29th of June 1853, leaving two daughters, but no son, so 
that with him ebsed the brilliant botanical dynasty 

6 Laurent Pierre de Jussipu (1792 1866), miscellaneous 
writer, nephew of Antoinie LaUrent, was born at Villeurbanne 
on the 7th of February 1792 His Stmon de f^antua, ou le mar- 
ehand foratn.{iSiH), reached fifteen leditions, and was translated 
into seven languages^ He also wrote Semples mftaons de physique 
et^hisUme naturelle ( 1857), and a few geological papers He died 
at Ptulsy on the 33rd of February 1866 

JUSTICE (Lat ^paUtta)^ u, tetm used both in the abstract, for 
the quality of being on dmbg what is 7ust,>i,^ ngfotvin law and 
equity, aaid in^the concrete fo# an officer* deputed ^by die sove- 
reign to administer justice, aiid do right by wray of judgment 
It ihas ilong been the official iitk lof Hre judges of two of the 
English supenoF courts of oOmmon law, and it 19 now extended tp 


all the judges m the simeme court of judicature— -a judge in the 
High Court of Justice pemg styled Mr Justice, and m the court 
of appeal Lord Justice 'fbe president of the kmg^s bench 
drvjsion of the High Court is styled Lord Qwef Justice (qv) 
The word is also applied, and perhaps more usually, to certain 
Sttbord“nate magistrates who administer justice m minor matters, 
and who are usually caHed justices of the peace (qv) 

JUSTICE OF THE PEACE, an inferior magistrate appointed in 
England by special commission under the Great Seal to keep *the 
peace withm the jurisdiction for which he is appointed The 
title IS commonly abbreviated to JJP and is used after the name 
“ The whole Christian world,’’ said Coke, “ hath not the like 
office as justice of the peace if duly executed ” Lord Cowper, 6n 
the other hand, described them as “ men sometimes ill iterate 
and frequently bigoted and prejudiced ” The truth is that the 
i justices of the peace perform without any other reward than 
I the consequence they acquire from their office a large amount 
of work indispensable to the administration of the law, end 
(though usually not professional lawyers, and therefore apt to be 
ill-informed m some of their de( isions) for the most part the\ 
cl s( harge their dutieswith becoming good sense and impartiality 
For centuries they have necessarily been chosen mainlv from 
the landed class of country gentlemen, usually Conservatne in 
politics, and in recent years the attempt has been made bv the 
Liberal party to reduce the balance by appointing others than 
those belonging to the landed gentry, such as tradesmen 
Nonconformist ministcis, and working-men But it has been 
recognued that the appointment of justices according to then 
political views is undesirable, and m 1909 a royal commission 
was appointed to consider and report whether any and what 
steps should be taken to facilitate the selection of the most 
suitable persons to be justices of the peace irrespective of creed 
and political opinion In great centres of population, when 
th*e judicial business of justices is heavy, it has been found 
necessary to appoint paid justices or stipendiary magistrates ^ 
to do the work, and an extension of the system to the country 
districts has been often advocated 
The commission of the peace .assigns to justices the duty of 
keeping and causing to be kept all ord nances and statutes for 
the good of the peace and for preservation of the same, and for 
the quiet rule and government of the people, and further assigns 
to you and every two or more of you (of whom any one of the 
aforesaid A, B, C, D, &c , we will, shall be one) to inquire the 
truth more fully by the oath of good and lawful men of the county 
of all and all manner of felonies, poisonings, enchantments, 
sorceries, arts, magic, trespasses, forestalhngs, regratings, en- 
grossings, and extortions whatever ” This part of the commission 
IS the authority for the jurisdiction of the justices in sea^tons 
Justices named specially in the parenthetical clause are said to 
be on the quorum Justices for counties are appointed by the 
Crown on the advice of the lord chancellor, and usually with the 
recommendation of the lord lieutenant of the county Justices 
for boroughs having mumcipal (Corporations and separate com- 
missions of the peace are appointed by the Crown, the lord 
chancellor either adopting the recommendation of the town coim- 
cil or acting independently Justices cannot act as such until 
they have t^en the oath of allegiance and the judicial oath A 
justice for a borough while acting as such must reside in or within 
seven miles of the borough or occupy a house, warehouse or 
other property in the borough, but he need not be a burgess 
The imayor of a borough is ex offiaa a justice dwmg his year of 
(Office and the (succeeding year He itakes precedence over all 
borough justaees, ibut not over justices acting m and for the 
county in which the borough or any part th^eof is situated, 
unless whjen acting m relation to the business of the borough 

1 Whefc a borough council desire theap^intmcpt of a stipendiary 
(nagistratp they may present a petition for the same to the^ecrekry 
iof ^ state and it is thereupon lawful for the king to appoint to that 
office a barnstoTjof seven years’ ataodiog He is by virtue of his 
office a jusboe fpr thq borough,; and recai^ea a yearly sHAary, payable 
In 4our equal, quarterly ipsjtalomnts On a vapancy, , ioppUcotion 
must again be Uiape as tor a first appoluthient There may be more 
than oneetipeadlary ma^strdte 'for a borough 
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1 ht; chairman of a county council is officio a justice of the 
peace fol* the coiihty, and the chairman of an urban or rural 
district Council for the county m which the district is situ- 
ated Justices cannot act beyond the limits of the jurisdic- 
tion fot which they are appointed, and the warrant of a justice 
cannot be executed out of his jurisdiction unless it be badced, 
that IS, endorsed by a justice df the jurisdiction in which it is to 
be carried into execution A justice improperly refusing to act 
on his office, or acting partially and corruptly, may be proceeded 
afeainst by a criminal information, and a justice refusing to act 
rna> be compelled to do so by the High Court of Justice An 
action will he against a juStice for any aCt done by him m excess 
of his jiinsdirtion, dnd for ahy act within his jurisdiction which 
has been done wrongfully and with malice, and without reason- 
able or probable cause But no actmn cm be brought against a 
justice for a wrongful ccUMctiCn until it has been quashed B\ 
the Justices’ Qualification Act 1744, evciy justice for a countv 
was required to have an estate of freehold, copyhold, or custo- 
mary tenure in fee, for life or a given term, of the yearly v'^kie of 
lioo By an act of 1S75 the occupation of a house rated at £100 
wa‘s made a qualification No such qualifications were ever 
required for a borough justice, and it was not until 1906 that 
county justices were put oh the same footing m this respect 
The Justices of the Peace Act 1906 did away with all qualifica- 
t’on by estate It also removed the neecssit) for residen^'c 
w ithin the County, permitting the same residential qualification 
as for borough justices, “ within seven miles thcicof ” The same 
ict removed the'disqiialificatfon of solicitors to be county justices 
ahd assimilated to the existing power to remove Other justices 
from the commission of the peaCe the power to exclude cx officio 
justices 

The justices fbr feVery petty sessional division of a county or 
for a borough having a separate commission of the peace must 
appoint a fit person to be their xalaried clerk He must be either 
a baihster'of not less than fourteen years’ standing, or a solicitoi 
of the supreme court, 6r 'have served fOr not less than seven 
vears as a (^ierk to a police or stipendiary magistrate or to a 
metropolitan polue court An alderman or councillor df a 
borough must not be appointed as clerk, nor can a clerk of the 
pea^*e for 'the BoroUgh or for the cotmty in which the borough is 
sHUated be appointed A borough clerk is not allowed to 
prosecute Tlie salary of a justice’s clerk comes, m London, 
out of the police fund, in counties out of the county fund, m 
coutilv bordiighs out of the borough fund, and in other boroughs 
out uf the county fund 

The vast and multifarious duties of the justices cover some 
portion of every important head of the criminal law, and extend 
to a Cc hsidCrable number of matters relating to the civil law 

In the United States these officers are sometimes appointed bv 
the executive, sometimes elec ted In some states, jUstic es of the 
peace have jufisdiction ih civil cases given to them by local 
regulations 

JUStiCIAR' (Med Lat jusitannus br justiiiottus, a judge), m 
English history, the title of the chief minister of' the Notman and 
earlier Angevin kings The history 6f the title in this cotinota- 
tibn'is somewhat obscure JusttciOffUs meant simply “ judge, ’ 
’and Was oHgmally applied, as Stubbs pbints out {O&nst Hi<t 
i 389, note), to any officer of the king’s court, to the chiOf ' justice, 
or in 'a very gettctal way tOall and sundry Who possessed courts 
of their own of WOre qualified to art as pieces in the shire-court^*, 
eVen the style captialts jmHctcthus being used of judges of the 
royal court othet than the duH It was not till the reign of 
Henry 11 that the title tt^hnfnus or cdpifMts jU^ticidfhts, or 
fush'etarius toHus Aft^hae wsis eitclusively applied* to the king’s 
chief mmi^cr The' office, hoWevOr, Oxfsted before the Style* of 
*its hbldej* Was f?)^ed ; and,' Whatever' their Contemporary title (e Jg 
CuMos AfigUd^e), later 'wtiters refer to them as fusUctaHi, With 
or without the prefix sumtmts or - capUahs (ibid p 346) Thus 
'RahuIfFlambard, the minister of Wifham II , who was probably 
the first to exercise the powers ofti josticiar, iscafied/^ltthaHwr 
by^de^iij^’ ViMs ' 

The ohgin of the justiciarship is thus given by Stubbs (ibid 


p 276) The sherrff “ was the kmg’s representative m all matters 
judicial, military and financial in the ahire krom him, or from 
the^courts of which he was the pn ading officer, appeal lay to the 
king alone, but the king was often absent from England and dnl 
not understand thedangualge of his subjeUs. In his absence the 
administration was 'entrusted to a justiciar, a regent or lion tenant 
of the kingdom, and the convenience being once aacerUmed of 
having a minister who could m the whole krngdom represent 
the king, as the sheriff did tn the shire, the justiciar b^ame a 
permanent functionary ” ^ 

Ihe fact that the k ngs were often absent from England, aud 
that the justuiarship was held by great n«)l)les or churchmen, 
made this office of an importance which at times threatened to 
overshadow that of the Crown It was this latter circumstance 
which ultimately led touts abolilitn Hubert de Burgh (yu) 
was the last of the great justuiars, after his fall (1231) the jiis- 
titiarship was not agam committed to a great baron, and the 
chancellor soon took the position formerly occupud by tke 
justiciar as second to the king m dignity, as well as m power and 
influence Finally , under Edwaid 1 and his successor, in place 
of the justiciar- who had presided over all causes vice regis — 
separate heads were established in the three branches into which 
the (urta reps as a judicial body had been divided justices of 
commin pleas, justices of the kings bench and barons of the 
exchequer 

Outside England the title justu lar was given under Henry II 
to the scncs( hal of Normandy In Scotland the title of justiciar 
was borne, under the earlier kings, by two high offi(jals, one 
having his jurisdiction to the north, the other to the south of the 
hortb They were the king’s lieutenants for judicial and ad- 
ministrative purposes and were established in the 12th century, 
either by Alexander 1 or by his succe^r David I In the 
12th century jmttimftifs also appears in the Norman 

kingdom of ‘sicily, title and office being probably borrowed 
from England he presided over the royal court {Mapta^cuna) 
md was, with his assistants, empowered to decide, intiY alia, 
all cases reserved to the Crown (see Du Cange, s v Magdster 
Ju^tittanus) 

Sec \\ Stubbs, Const Hist of kngtand, Da Cange, G4ossattum 
(Niort, iSStf) sv ' Justitiarlus 

JUSTICIARY, HIGH COURT OF, m Scotland, the supreme 
criminal court, consisting of five of the lords of session together 
with ihe lord justice-general and the lord justice-clerk a& president 
and vice-president respectively The constitution of the court 
IS settled bv the Act 1672 c 16 The lords of justiciary hold 
circuits regularly twice a year according to the ancient practice 
which, however, had been allowed to fall into disuse until revived 
in 1748 For c ircuit purposes Scotland is divided into northern, 
southern and western districts (see Circuit) Two judges 
generallv go on a (ircuit, and in Glasgow they are by special 
Matute authorized to sit m separate courts By the Criminal 
Procedure (Scotland) Act 1887 all the senators of the college of 
justice are lords commissioners of justiciary The high court, 
sitting m Edinburgh, has, m addition to its general juris- 
diction, an exclusive jurisdiction 'for distnets not within the 
jurisdiction of the arcuits — the three Lolhians,and Orkney and 
Shetland The high court also takes up points of difficulty 
arising before the special courts, like the court for crown cases 
reserved in England The court of justu lary has authority to 
try all crimes, unless when its jurisdiction has betn excluded by 
special enactment of the legislature It is also stated to have an 
inherent jurisdiction to punish all criminal acts, even if they 
have never before been treated as crimes, Its judgments are 
believed to be not subject to any appeal or review, but it may be 
doubted whether an appeal on a point of law would not lie to the 
house of lords Ihe following crimes must be piosecutcd m the 
court of justirwwy treason, murder, robbery, rape, fire-raising, 
deforcement of messengers, breach of duty by magistrates^, ancl 
all offences for wh.ch a statutory punishment fiigher tlian 
Hnprtsonrment is imposed 

JUSTIFICATION, m law, the -showing by a defendant' m a suit 
of sufficient reason why Le did -what he was called upon to answer 
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For example, m an action for assault and battery, the defendant 
may prove in justification that the prosecutor assaulted or beat 
him first, and that he acted merely in self-defence The word 
IS employed particularly in actions for defamation, and has in 
this connexion a somewhat special meaning When a libel 
consists of a •'pecific charge a plea of justification is a plea that the 
words are true m substance and in fact (see Libel and Slander) 

JUSTIN I. (450-527), East Roman emperor (518-527), was bom 
in 450 as a peasant in Asia, but enlisting under Leo I he rose to be 
commander of the imperial guards of Anastasius On the latter^s 
death in 518 Justin used for his own election to the throne 
money that he had received for the support of another candidate 
Being Ignorant even of the nidiments of letters, Justin entrusted 
the administration of state to his wise and faithful quaestor 
Proclus and to his nephew Justinian, though his own experience 
dictated several improvements in military affairs An orthodox 
churchman himself, he effected in 519 a reconciliation of the 
Eastern and Western Churches, after a schism of thirty-five 
years ( see Hormisdas) In 522 he entered upon a desultory war 
with Persia, m which he co-operated with the Arabs In 522 also 
Justin ceded to Theodoric, the Gothic king of Italy, the right of 
naming the consuls On the ist of April 527 Justin, enfeebled 
by an incurable wound, yielded to the request of the senate and 
assumed Justinian as his colleague, on the ist of August he died 
Justin bestowed much care on the repairing of public buildings 
throughout his empire, and contributed large sums to repair the 
damage caused by a destructive earthquake at Antioch 

See E Gibbon, Decline and Vail of the Roman Empire (ed Bury, 
1896), w 20O-209 

JUSTIN II (d 578), East Roman emperor (565-578), was the 
nephew and successor of Justinian I He availed himself of his 
influence as master of the palace, and as husband of Sophia, the 
niece of the late empress Theodora, to secure a peaceful election 
The first few days of his reign — when he paid his uncle’s debts, 
administered justice in person, and proclaimed universal religious 
toleration — gave bright promise, but in the face of the lawless 
aristocracy and defiant governors of provinces he effected few 
subi>equent reforms Ihe most important event of his reign 
was the invasion of Italy by the Lombards {q v ), who, entering 
in 568, under Alboin, in a few years made themselves masters of 
nearly the entire country Justin’s attention was distracted 
from Italy towards the N and E frontiers After refusing to 
pay the Avars tribute, he fought several unsuccessful campaigns 
against them In 572 his overtures to the Turks led to a war 
with Persia After two disastrous campaigns, m which his 
enemies overran Syna, Justin bought a precarious peace by pay- 
ment of a yearly tribute The temporary fits of insanity into 
which he fell warned him to name a colleague Passing over his 
own relatives, he raised, on the advice of Sophia, the general 
Tiberius (^ v ) to be Caesar in December 574 and withdrew for his 
remaining years into retirement 

See E Gibbon, Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire (ed Bury, 
1896), v 2-17, G Fmlay, History of Greece (ed 1877), 1 291-297, 
J Bury, The Later Roman Empire (1889), 11 67-79 (M O B C ) 

JUSTIN (JuNiANUS JusTTNUs), Roman historian, probably 
lived during the age of the Antonines Of his personal history 
nothing IS known He is the author of Htstortarum Phthppt- 
carum Itbri XLIV , a work described by himself in his preface 
as a collection of the most important and interesting passages 
from the voluminous Htsionae phtltpptcae et totius mundt 
ortgtnes et terrae written m the time of Augustus by Pompeius 
Trogus {qv) The work of Trogus is lost , but the prolott} or 
arguments of the text are preserved by Pliny and other writers 
Although the mam theme of Trogus was the rise and history of 
the Macedonian monarchy, Justin yet permitted himself con- 
siderable freedom of digression, and thus produced a capricious 
anthology instead of a regular epitome of the work As it stands, 
however, the history contains much valu-^ble information The 
style, though far from perfect, is clear and occasionally elegant 
The book was much used in the middle ages, when the author 
was sometimes confounded with Justin Martyr 


Ed pnneeps (1470) , J G Graevius (1668) , J F Gronovius (1719) , 
C H trotscher (1827-1830) , j Jeep (1859) , F Ruhl (1886, with pro- 
logues), see also J F Fischer, De elocxUione Justtm (1868), F Ruhl, 
Die Verbrettune des J im MiUelalter (1871), O Eichert, Worterbuch 
zu J (1881), Kohler and Ruhl m Nene Jahrbticher fur Phtlologie, 
xci , Cl , cxxxiii There are translations m the chief European 
languages, in English by A Goldyng (1564), R Codnngton (1682), 
Brown-Dykes (1712), G Turnbull (1746), J Clarke (1790), 
J S Watson (1853) 

JUSTINIAN 1. (483-565) Flavius Anicius Justinianus, sur- 
named the Great, the most famous of all the emperers of the 
Eastern Roman Empire, was by birth a barbarian, native of a 
place called Tauresium in the district of Dardania, a region of 
Illyricum,^ and was born, most probably, on the iith of May 483 
His family has been variously conjectured, on the strength of 
the proper names which its members are stated to have borne, 
to have been Teutonic or Slavonic The latter seems the more 
probable view His own name was originally Uprauda ^ J ustini- 
anus was a Roman name which he took from his uncle Justin I , 
who adopted him, and to whom his advancement in life was due 
Of his early life we know nothing except that he went to Con- 
stantinople while still a young man, and received there an excellent 
education Doubtless he knew Latin before Greek , it is alleged 
that he always spoke Greek with a barbarian accent When 
Justin ascended the throne in 518, Justinian became at once i 
person of the first consequence, guiding, especially in church 
matters, the policy of his aged, childless and ignorant uncle, 
receiving high rank and office at his hands, and soon coming to 
be regarded as his destined successor On Justin’s death in 527, 
having been a few months earlier associated with him as co- 
emperor, Justinian succeeded without opposition to the throne 
About 523 he had married the famous Theodora (q v ), who, as 
empress regnant, was closely associated in all his actions till hei 
death in 547 

Justinian’s reign was filled with great events, both at home and 
abroad, both in peace and in war They ma> be classed under 
four heads (i) his legal reforms, (2) his administration of the 
empire, (3) his ecclesiastical policy, and (4) his wars and foreign 
policy generally 

I It IS as a legislator and codifier of the law that Justinian s 
name is most familiar to the modern world, and it is therefore 
this department of his action that requires to be most fully dealt 
with here He found the law of the Roman empire in a state ol 
great confusion It consisted of two masses, which were usualK 
distinguished as old law (jus vetus) and new law (jus novum) 
The first of these comprised (1 ) all such of the statutes (leges) 
passed under the republic and early empire as had not become 
obsolete, (11 ) the decrees of the senate (senatus ronsulta) passed 
at the end of the republic and during the first two centuries of the 
empire, (111 ) the writings of the jurists of the later republic and 
of the empire, and more particularly of those jurists to whom the 
right of declaring the law with authority (jus respondendt) had 
been committed by the emperors As these jurists had in their 
commentaries upon the legesy senatus consulta and edicts of the 
magistrates practically incorporated all that was of importance 
in those documents, the books of the jurists may substantially 
be taken as including (1 ) and (11 ) These writings were of course 
very numerous, and formed a vast mass of literature Many of 
them had become exceedingly scarce — many had been altogether 
lost Some were of doubtful authenticity They were so costly 
that no person of moderate means could hope to possess any large 
number, even the public hbraries had nothing approaching to a 
complete collection Moreover, as they proceeded from a large 
number of independent authors, who wrote expressing their own 
opinions, they contained many discrepancies and contradictions, 
the dicta of one writer being controverted by another, while yet 
both writers might enjoy the same formal authority A remedy 
had been attempted to be applied to this evil by a law of the 

' It is commonly identified with the modern Kustendd, but 
Uskdb (the ancient Skupi) has also been suggested See Tozer, 
Highlands of European Turkey y 11 370 

^ The name Uprauda is said to be derived from the word prauda, 
which in Old Slavic moans jus, jusUtia the prefix bemg simply a 
breathing frequently attached to biavonic names. 
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emperors Theodosius II and Valentinian III , which gave special 
weight to the writings of five eminent jurists (Papinian, Paulus, 
Ulpian, Modestinus, Gaius), but it was very far from removing 
it As regards the jus veins, therefore, the judges and practi- 
tioners of J ustinian’s time had two terrible difficulties to contend 
with — first, the bulk of the law, which made it impossible for any 
one to be sure that he possessed anything like the whole of the 
authorities bearing on the point in question, so that he was always 
liable to find his opponent quoting against him some authority 
for which he could not be prepared, and, secondly, the uncer- 
tainty of the law, there being a great many important points on 
which differing opinions of equal legal validity might be cited, 
so that the practising counsel could not advise, nor the judge 
decide, with any confidence tliat he was right, or that a superior 
court would uphold his view 

'Ihe new law (jus nmmm), which consisted of the ordinances of 
the emperors promulgated during the middle and later empires 
(edicta, resenpta, mandata, decreta, usually called by the general 
name of consiituiiones), was in a condition not much better 
these ordinances or constitutions were extremely numerous 
No complete collection of them existed, for although two collec- 
tions (Codex giegonanus and Codex hermogenianu^) had been 
made by two jurists in the 4th century, and a large supple- 
mentary collection published by the emperor Iheodosius II in 
438 (Codex ihe odost anus), these collections did not include all 
the constitutions, there were others which it was necessary to ob- 
tain separately, but many whereof it must have been impossible 
for a private person to procure In this branch too of the law 
there existed some, though a less formidable, uncertainty, for 
there were constitutions which practically, if not formally, 
lepealed or superseded others without expressly mentioning 
them, so that a man who relied on one constitution might find 
that it had been varied or abrogated by another he had never heard 
of or on whose sense he had not put such a construction It was 
therefore clearly necessary with regard to both the older and the 
newer law to take some steps to collect into one or more bodies or 
masses so much of the law' as was to be regarded as binding, 
reducing it wuthin a reasonable compass, and purging away the 
contradictions or inconsistencies which it contained The evil 
had been long felt, and reforms apparently often proposed, but 
nothing (except by the compilation of the Codex iheodosianus:) 
had been done till Justinian’s time Immediately after his 
accession, in 528, he appointed a commission to deal with the 
imperial constitutions (jus novum), this being the easier part of 
the problem The commissioners, ten in number, were directed 
to go through all the constitutions of which copies existed, to 
select such as were of practical value, to cut these down by 
letienchmg all unnecessary matter, and gather them, arranged 
m order of date, into one volume, getting rid of any contradictions 
by omitting one or other of the conflicting passages ’ These 
statute law commissioners, as one may call them, set to work 
forthwith, and completed their task m fourteen months, dis- 
tributing the constitutions which they placed in the new collec- 
tion into ten books, m general conformity with the order of the 
Perpetual Edict as settled by Salvius Julianus and enacted by 
Hadrian By this means the bulk of the statute law was 
immensely reduced, its obscurities and internal discrepancies in 
great measure removed, its provisions adapted, by the abrogation 
of what was obsolete, to the circumstances of Justinian’s own 
time This Codex constituiionum was formally promulgated and 
enacted as one great consolidating statute in 529, all imperial 
ordinances not included in it being repealed at one stroke 

The success of this first experiment encouraged the emperor 
to attempt the more difficult enterprise of simplifying and 
digesting the older law contained in the treatises of the jurists 
Before entering on this, however, he wisely took the preliminary 
step of settling the more important of the legal questions as to 
which the older jurists had been divided in opinion, and which 
had therefore remained sources of difficulty, a difficulty aggra- 

^ See, for an account of tlie instructions given to the commission, 
the constitution Haec quae, prefixed to the revised Codex in the 
C Of pus juris Civihs 
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vated by the general decline, during the last two centuries, of the 
level of forensic and judicial learning This was accomphshed 
by a series of constitutions known as the “ Fifty Decisions ” 
(Quinquagtnia dectstones), along with which there were published 
other ordinances amending the law in a variety of points, in 
which old and now inconvenient rules had been suffered to subsist 
Then in December 530 a new commission was appointed, con 
sisting of sixteen eminent lawyers, of whom the president, the 
famous Iribonian (who had already served on the previous com- 
mission), was an exalted official (quaesior), four were professors 
of law, and the remaining eleven practising advocates The 
instructions given to them by the emperor were as follow they 
were to procure and peruse all the writings of all the author- 
ized jurists (those who had enjoyed the jus respondendt) , were to 
extract from these writings whatever was of most permanent 
and substantial value, with power to change the expressions of 
the author wherever conciseness or clearness would be thereby 
promoted, or wherever such a change was needed in order to 
adapt his language to the condition of the law as it stood in 
Justinian’s time, were to avoid repetitions and contradictions by 
giving only one statement of the law upon each point, were to 
insert nothing at vaiiance with any provision contained in the 
Codex constituiionum , and weie to distribute the results of their 
labours into fifty books, subdividing each book into titles, and 
following generally the order of the Perpetual Edict ^ 

These directions were carried out with a speed which is surpr s- 
ing when we remember not only that the work was interrupted 
by the terrible insurrection which broke out m Constantinople in 
January 332, and which led to the temporaiy retirement from 
office of Tribonian, but also that the mass of literature which had 
to be read through consisted of no less than two thousand treat- 
ises, comprising three millions of sentences The commissioners, 
who had for greater despatch di\ ided themselves into several com- 
mittees, presented their selection of extracts to the emperor in 
533, and he published it as an imperial statute on December 16 h 
of that vear, with two prefatory constitutions (those known as 
Omnem reipuhlicae and Dedti nohis) It is the Latin volume 
which we now call the Digest (Dtgesia) or Pandects (IldiScxTai) 
and which is by far the most precious monument of the legal 
genius of the Romans, and indeed, whether one regards the intrin- 
sic merits of its substanceor the prodigious influence it has exerted 
and still exerts, the most remarkable law-book that the world has 
seen The extracts comprised m it are 9123 in number, taken 
from thirty -nine authors, and are of greatly varying length 
mostly only a few lines long About one-third (in quantity) 
come from Ulpian, a very copious writer , Paulus stands next To 
each extract there is prefixed the name of the author, and of the 
treatise whence it is taken The worst thing about the Digest 
IS Its highly unscientific arrangement The order of the Perpetual 
Edict, which appears to have been taken as a sort of model for the 
general scheme of books and titles, was doubtless con\ enient to 
the Roman lawyers from their familiarity with it, but was in 
itself rather accidental and historical than logical The dis- 
position of the extracts inside each title was ^till less rational 
It has been shown by a modem jurist to have been the result of 
the way in which the committees of the commissioners worked 
through the books they had to peruse ^ In enacting the Digest 
as a law book, Justinian repealed all the other Jaw contained 
in the treatises of the junsts (that jus veins which has been alreadv 
mentioned), and directed that those treatises should never be 
cited in future even by way of illustration, and he of course at 
the same time abrogated all the older statutes, from the Twelve 
Tables downwards, which had formed a part of the jus veins This 
was a necessary incident of his scheme of reform But he went 

3 See the constitution Deo auctore {Cod \ 17, i) 

* In the middle ages people used to cite passages by the initial 
words, and the Germans do so still, giving, however, the number of 
the paragraph m the extract (if there arc more paragraphs than one), 
and appending the number of the book and title We in Britain 
and America usually cite by the numbers of the hook, the title and 
the paragraph, without referring to the initial words 

* See Blunme, '* Die Ordnung der Fragmente in d n Pandekten- 
titeln,** in Savigny’s Zeitschr f gesch Rechtswissenschait, vol iv 
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too fw, and indeed wh^t iii^po^ible;, 

forbade all commanl^ries upon thf Pt^^si lyjfts o^iged to 
allow a Grqek ti^a^slatiQn to be made oi it, but directed thi!> 
translation to be exa<<tly literal, 

Thes^e two great enterpns^es bad substantially de^PAtobed ] 
Justnnan’s work, however, he, oi* rather Tnbonian, who seems | 
to have acted both as his adviser and his chief executive 
officer m all legal affairs, conceived that a third, book; was needed, 
viz an elementary manual for beginners vyhiqht should present 
amoutline of the law in a clear and simple form The httle v^jork 
oi Gjftius, most of which we now, possess under the title of Com- 
menkiru imUtidionutny had served this purpose for nearly four 
centuries , but much of it had, owtmg to changes in the law, bp- 
come inapplicable, sp that a pew manual seemed to be required 
Justmian accordingly directed Tribomani, with two coadjutors, 
Theophilus, professor of law in the university of Cons tan tmopfe 
and Dorotheua, professor m the great law school at Bey rout, to 
prepare an elementary textbook ore the hnes of Gams This 
they did while the ^vas,ln pifogress, and produced the useful 
little treatise which has ever since been the book vyith which 
students comnonly begin their studip? of Roman law, the ImH- 
of Justtman It was published as, a statute with full legal 
validity shortly before the thge^L Such merits as it possesses— 
simplicity of arrangement, clearness and conciseness of expresr 
sion— belong less to Tnboman than to Qaius, wlio was closely 
followed wherever the alterations m the law had, not made him 
obsolete However, the spirit of that great legal classic seems to 
have m a measure dwelt with and mspued the inferior men who 
were recasUng his work, the Ln$tiUMe<i is better both in Lalmdy 
and m substance than we should have expected from the con- 
dition of Latin letters at that | epoch, better than the other laws 
which emanate from Justinian , 

In the four year-> and a haff which plapsed between the publica- 
tion of the Codex and thal oI the Di^t^ many important changes 
had been made, in the law, notably by the publication of the 
“ Fifty Decisions,” which settled nuny questions that had expr- 
( ised the legal mind and given occasion to intricate statutory 
provisions It was therefore natural that the idea should present 
itscll of revising the Codex, sq as to introduce these dianges 
into it, for by so doing, not only would it be simplified, but the 
one volume would again be made to contain the whole statute 
law, whereas now it was necessary to, read along with it the 
ordinances issued since its publuationr Accordingly anothci 
commission was appointed,, consisting of Inbonian with four 
other coadjutors, full power being given them not only to 
incorporate the new constitutions, with the Codex ami make in 
it the requisite changes, but also to revise tlie Codex generally, 
cutting down or filling in wherever they thought it nccessar) 
to do so I his work was completed m a few montlis, and in 
November 534 tne revised Codex (Codex npetitae pracleciimus) 
was promulgated with the force of law, prefaced by a con 
stituUon (Cord'i nobi^) which sets forth its history, and declares 
It to be alone authoritative, the former Codex being abrogated 
It IS this revised Codex which has come down to the modern 
world, all copies of the earlier echUon having disappeared 

The coflsUtutions contaioeU^ m it number 405^, the earliest 
dating from Hadrian, the latest being of course J usUman s own 
A few thus belong to the wriod to which the greater part of the 
Digest belong^ t e the so-califed classical period of Uoman law down 
to time of Alexander Sevorus (144)^, Wt the great maioriity are 
lat0r, and beJUt^og to one or othc>r of ‘the^four eias of imperial 
legislation,^ tiic eras of Diocletian, of Constantine,, of Iheodosms II , 
and of Justinian himself Although this Codex is said to have the 
saitifc general order as that of the Dtpst, vtic the order the Per- 
petual Edict, thore* arc conalderable differencca of arrangement 
between the t^vo It isr divided mto twelvse books Its contents, 
although of course of the utmost practical importance to the lawyers 
of that time, and of much valn^ still, historical as well as legal, are 
far less urterestuig and scientifically admirable than the extraicts 
preservedr m the The difference 13 even greater than that 

between the English reports oi eases decided since the days of Lord 
Hnit aqd the English acts of parkaipent for the same, two ccaturies 

The emperor’s scheme was npw complete AU the Roman law 
had been gathered intio two volumes of not excessive size, and a 
satiafanljory manual for boftuuiers- addoi But Justmiaa and Iribo- 
man hadg;rowa so fond of legislating n>at they found rt hard to leave 


off, ]Vloreo\er, the very simpUficabPUS that had been so fai effected 
brought into view with mord clearness such anomalies pr pieces of 
mjusticoas still continued to deform: tholaw Thus no sooner had 
the work been roundedoff than fresh excrescences began to be creatqd 
by the publication of ne'' laws> Between 554 and 5O5 Justinian 
issued a great number of ordinances^ dealing with all sorts of sufi 
jocts and sqnously alteimg the law on many popits — the majority 
appearing before the death of Tnbonian, whwh happened in 545 
These ordmanccs are called, by way of dirtinction, new constitu- 
liops, JSmel^^e eonsMutiones pqs( codfcem (reapaj ^etrdi*ts), Novels 
Although the emperpr had stated in j)ubhshing the Codeix tliat all 
lurther statutes bf any), would be officially collected, this promise 
does not seem to have been redeemed The three colltctions of the 
Novels wlijcli we possess are apparently pnvatc collections, nor do 
we. even know how many speh constitutions were promulgated 
One of the three contains 108 (Ipgctlicr v/ifh 13 Edicts), but some 
of these are by the emperors Justin Tl and Tiberius 11 Anotjier, 
the so-called Epitome 0) Juhan, conHins 125 Novels in Latin, and 
the third, the Lihey authenticarum or vulgata ttersio, has 1^4, also 
ill X^in, Thi^ last w as the coUeciion first known and cluoffy used 
m the Wes^ during the middle ages, and of its 134 only ^ -la e been 
wntten on by the glossaiorss or medieval commentators these there 
fore alone have been received as binding in those countne'* which 
rccogiwze and obey tho Homan law,— according to : maxim 
Qutepi^d ffpn ogftQsctt glossa, i\ec agnoseU cima And, whereas 
Ju^tmian^'s constitutions contained m the Codex wore all issued in 
1 atm, the rest of the book being in that tongue, these ejs wc rt 
nearly all published m Greek, Latin translations being of course 
made for the use of tho western provinces Ihey are veiy bulky, 
and with the exception of a few, particularly the iifith and iiotli, 
which introduce the most sweeping and laudable reforms into the 
la^\ of intestate succession, are much more mt^^rcstin^, as supplying 
materials for the histor^r of thq time, social, economical and ecclc 
siastical, than in respect of any purely legal merits Ihoy mav Ikj 
fouml printed in any edition of the Corpus juris ciutlts 

ihis Corpus junsy which beans and immortahzcb Justiman’s name, 
consists of the four books described above (i) The authorized 
colfcction of imperial ordinances {Codex conshtutionum) , (2) the 
authonzod collection of extracts fiom the great jurists {Digesta or 
Pamdectoe) y (3) the elementary handliook {I nsUtutwnes) y (4) the 
unauthorized collection of constitutions subsequent to the todc\ 
(NoveUfte) 

From what has been already stated, the reader will peiccive 
tljat Justinian did not, according to a strict use of terms, codify 
thcRpman law By a codification wc under, stand the reduction 
o£ the whole pre-existing body of law to a new form, the re-sLiting 
It na a senes of propositioas, scientifically ordered, whic h may or 
may not contain some^new substance, but are at any rate new in 
form If he had, so to speak, thrown into one furnace all the law 
con/tamexl m the treatises of the jurists and in the imperial 
ordmancesi fused^them down^ the gold of the one and llte silver 
of the other, and run them out into new moulds, this would hav e 
been codifii at ion What ho did do was something quite diffcicnt 
It was not 'odificaUon but consohdaticjn, not remoulding but 
abridging He made extracts from the existing law, preserving 
the old words, and merely cutting out repetitions, removing con- 
tra4ictM)ns, retrenching superfluities, so as immensely to reduce 
the bulk of the whole And he made not one set of such extrat ts 
but two, one for the jurist law, the other for Uie statute law lie 
gave to posterity not one code but two digests or collections of 
extracts, which are new only to this extent that they arc arranged 
in a new order, having been prrcviously altogether unconnected 
with one anotlver, and that here and there tlicir words have been 
modified m order to bring one cxtraict into harmony with sonie 
other ExcejDt for this, the matter is old in expression as well as 
m substance 

Thus regarded, even without remarking that the Novels, never 
having beert officially collected much less mcorporated with the 
Codm, mar the symmetry of the structure, Justinian’s work may 
appear to entitlohim and Tnboman to much less credit than the) 
have usually received fou it But let it be observed, first,^ that to 
i educe the huge and contused mass of pre-existing law into the 
I couMjaas of these two eoUections was an immense practical benefit 
, tO;lhe emipwe, secondly, that, whereas the work which l>e under- 
j took was accomplished m sefveu years, the infinitely more difficult 
i task of Gcdificatiion might probably have been left unfinished at 
1 nboman’$ death, or-even at Justinian’s own, and been ahm- 
doned by his successor, thirdly, that in the extracts preserved in 
the Digest we have the opinions of the greatest legal luminaries 
given in their own admirably^ lucid, philosophical and concise 
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language, wliilje m the extract ol which the Codex ib composed 
we find valuablb histocical evidence' bearing on the administra- 
tion and* social condition of the later Pagan and earlier C hristian 
empire, fourthly, that J/ustjnian’s age, tfmt w to say, the intellect 
of the men whose services he commanded, was quite unequal to 
sc> vast an undertakmg as the fusing upon scientific principles 
into one new organic whole of the entice Uw of the empire W ith 
sufficient time andi labour the work might no doubt have been 
dbne, but what we possess of Justinian’s own legislation, and 
still more what we know of the general oonditioni of literary and 
legal capacity in his time, makes it certajn that it would not have 
been well done, and that the result would have been not xiYm 
valuable to the Romans of that age, and much less valuable to 
the modem world, than are tlie results, preserved m the Digest 
and the Codex, of^what he and Tnbomaa actually did 

To the merits of the work as actually performed some reference 
hais^already been made The chief defect of the Dtgesit is in point 
of scientific arrangement, a matter about which the Ronw 
1 iwyers, perhaps one may say the ancients generally, caared very 
little There are some repetitions and some inconsistencies, but 
not more than may fairly be allowed for m a compilation of such 
magnitude executed so rapidly Tribonian haa been blamed for 
the insertions the compilers^ made in the sentences of the old 
lUPiSts (the so-called hmblemai€u Tnboniam) ^ but it was a part of 
Justinian’s plan that such mserUoas should be made, so a-s to 
adapt those sentences to the law as settled in the emperor’s 
tune On Justinian’s own laws, contained m the Codex and in 
hiS Novell, a somewhat less favourable judgment must be pro- 
nouBced 1 hey, and espet lally the latter, are diffuse and often 
\\\ m expression, needlessly prolix, and pompously rhetorical 
I he policy of many, particularly of those which deal with ecclcsi- 
istical matters, may also be condemned, yet some gratitude is 
duo to the legislator who put the law of intestate succxssion on 
thait plain and rational footmg whereon it has e\er since con- 
tinued to stand. It is somewhat remarkable that, although 
lustinwm IS so mudi more familiar to us by his legislation than 
l^y anvtlimg else, this sphere of his uqpenal labour is hardly 
referred to by any of the contemporar) historians, and then only 
wifch censure Procopius complairw that he and Tnbotnan were 
always cepeabng old laws and enacting new ones, and accuses 
them of venal motives for doing so 

The Coypiis /tins of Justinian continued to be, with natural!) 
low additions in the^ ordinances of succeeding cmpe»rors, the chief 
law-book of tlie noraan world till tho time of the Macedonian dynasty 
when, towards the cnxi of the 9th century, a new system was prepared 
and issued by those sovereigns, which we know ds tho Uasutca It 
IS of course written in Greek, and consists of paits of the substance 
of the ( odtx and Oie Digest, thrown together and often altered m 
( xpression, together with some matter from the NovHs and iropenaJ 
ordinances posterior to Justinian In tho wes-tern provinces, which 
had been wholly severed from the empire bcfoie the publication 
of the Dasthca, the law as settled by Justinian held its ground, 
but cojues of the Corpus Jims were extremely rare, nor did the 
studv of it revive until tile end of the iitli century 

The best edition of the Digest xa that of Mommsen (Berlin, 
i86S-i$7o), and of the Codex that of Kruger (Berlin, 1875-1877) 

2 In his financial administration of the empire, Justinian is 
lepresented to us as being at once rapacious and extravagant 
His unwearied activity and inordinate vanity led him to under- 
take' a great many costly public works, many of them, such as 
the erection of palaces and churches, unremunerative The 
mone) needed for these, for his wars, and for buying off tho 
bapbarians who threatened the frontiers, had to be obtained by 
imveasing the buidens of the people They suffered, not only 
from the regular taxes, whl(^h were seldonv remitted even after 
bad seasons, but also from monopohcsi, and Procopius goes so far 
as«to allege that the emperor maefea pcactiveof further recruiting 
h» treasurv by confiscating on slight or fictitious pietexts the 
property of persons who had displeased Theodora or himself. 
Fiscal seventies were no doubt one cause of the insurrections^ 
which now and' then broke out, and m the gravest of which, 
(9^3)1 thirty thousand persons are said to have perished in the 
( apitad It 19 not always easy to discover, putting together the 
trustworthy evidence of JustmMtn’s own' laws and the angry 


complaints of Procopius, what was the nature and justification 
of the changes made m the tivil administration* Rut the 
general concltision seems to be that these changes wera always 
in tho direction of further centralisation, increasing the power of 
the chief ministers and their ofiices, bringing all more directly 
under the control of the Crown, and m some cases limiting the 
powers and appropiiating the funds of local mumcipalitics 
Financial necessities compelled retrenchment, ^ that a certain 
numlier of offices were suppressed altogether, much to the dis- 
gust of the office-'hokling class, which was numerous and wealthy, 
andi had almost c ome to look on the civil service as its hereditary 
possession Ihe most remarkable instance of this polity was 
the discontinuance of the consulship This great ofiice had re- 
mained a dignity centuries after it had ceased to be a power, 
but It was a very costly dignity, the lioldor being expected to 
‘^pend large sums in public displays As these sums were provided 
by the state, Justinian saved something considerable by stopping 
the payment He named no consul after Basihus, who was the 
name-givmg coiisulof 541 

In a bureaucratic despotism the greatest merit of a soveieign 
IS to clviose capable ami honest ministers J ustiman’s selections 
were usually capable, but not so often honest, probably it was 
hard, to find thoroughly upright officials , possibly they would not 
have been most servK cable in carrying out tlie imperial wiJjl, and 
especially m replenisiimg the imperial treasury Even the great 
Iribonian labours under the rejmoach of corruption, wlnle the 
fact that JUbtiman maintained John of Cappiadocia m power long 
after bis greed, Ins unscrupiilousncss, and the excesses gf his 
private hfe had ext ited the anger of the whole empire, reflects 
little credit on his own principles of government and sense of 
duty to his subjects The department ol administration in 
which he seems to have felt most personal interest wa^ that of 
public works He spent immense sums on buildings of all sorts, 
on quays and IwlNJurs, on fortificatjoris, repairing the walls of 
cities and erecting castles m Thrace to check the inroads of the 
barbarians, on aqueducts, on monasteries, above all, upon 
chun hes Of these works only two renaam perfect, bt Sophia m 
Constantinople, now a mosejue, and one of the architectural 
wonders of the world, and the church of SS Sergius and Bac( bus, 
now commonly called Little St Sophia, which stands about half 
a mile from the great church, and is in its way a very delicate and 
beautiful piece of work The church of S VitaJe at Ravenna, 
though built in Justinian’s reign, and containing mosaic pictures 
of him and Theodora, does not appear to have owed anything to 
his mind or purse 

3 J ustmian’s eccic siastic al polnry watS so complex and varying 
thit it is impossible within the limits of this article to do more 
than indicate its bare outhnes For many years before the 
accession of his unde Justin, the Eastern world had been vexed 
by the struggles of the Monophysite party, who recognued only 
one nature la Christ, against the view which then and ever since 
has maintained itself as orthodox, that the divine and human 
natures coexisted m Him 1 he latter doc trine had triumphed at 
the council of Chalcedon, and was held by the whole Western 
( hiirch, but Egypt, great part of Syria and Asia Minor, and a 
considerable minority even in Constantinople clung to Monophy- 
sitism The emperors Zeno and Anastasius had been strongly 
suspenrted of it, and the Roman bishops had refused to communi- 
cate with the patnarchs of Constantinople since 484, when they 
had condemned Acacius for accepting the formula of concilmiion 
issued by Zeno One of Justinian’s first public acts was to put 
an end to this schism hy inducing Justin to make the then patri- 
arch renounce this formula and declare his full adhesion to the 
creed of Chalcedon When he himself came to the throne he 
endeavoured to persuade the Monophy sites to come m by sum- 
moning some of their leaders to a conference This failing, he 
ejected suspected prelates, and occasionally persecuted thenv, 
though with far less* severi-ty than that applied to the heretics of 
a deeper dye, such as Montanists or even Anans Not long after- 
w^ards, hi9 attention having been caUed to the spread of Origen- 
istic opinions in Syna, he issued an edict condemning fourteen 
propositions drawn from the writings of the great Alexandrian, 
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and caused a synod to be held under the presidency of Mennas 
(whom lie nad named patriarch of Constantmople), which renewed 
the condemnation of the impugned doctnnes and anathematized 
Origen himself Still later, he was induced by the machinations 
of some of the prelates who haunted his court, apd by the influence 
of Theodora, herself much interested in theological questions, 
and more than suspected of Monophysitism, to raise a needless, 
mischievous, and protracted controversy The Monophy sites 
sometimes alleged that they could not accept the decrees of the 
council of Chalcedon because that council had not condemned, 
but (as they argued) virtually approved, three writers tainted 
with Nestorian principles, Iheodore of Mopsuestia, Iheodoret, 
and Ibas, bishop of Edessa It was represented to the emperor, 
who was still pursued by the desire to bring back the schismatics, 
that a great step would have been taken towards reconciliation if 
a condemnation of these teachers, or rather of such of their books 
as were complained of, could be brought about, since then the 
( halcedonian party would be purged from any appearance of 
sympathy with the errors of Nestorius Not stopping to reflect 
that in the angry and suspicious state of men’s minds he was sure 
to lose as much in one direction as he would gam in the other, 
Justinian entered into the idea, and put forth an edict exposing 
and denouncing the errors contained in the writings of Theodore 
generally, in the treatise of Theodoret against Cyril of Alexandria, 
and in a lettpr of Bishop Ibas (a letter whose authenticity was 
doubted, but which passed under his name) to the Persian bishop 
Mans This edict was circulated through the Chnstian world to 
he subscribed by the bishops The four Eastern patriarchs, and 
the great majority of the Eastern prelates generaUy, subscril>ed, 
though Reluctantly, for it was felt that a dangerous precedent 
was being set when dead authors were anathematized, and that 
this new movement could hardly fail to weaken the authority of 
the councfl of Chalcedon Among the Western bishops, who 
were less disposed both to Monophysitism and to subservience, 
and especially by those of Africa, the edict was earnestly resisted 
When It was found that Pope Vigilius did not forthwith comply, 
he was summoned to Constantinople Even there he resisted, 
not so much, it \vould seem, from any scruples of his own, for he 
was not a high-minded man, as because he knew that he dared 
not return to Italy if he gave way Long disputes and negotia- 
tions followed, the end of which was that Justinian summoned 
a general council of the church, that which we reckon the Fifth, ! 
which condemned the impugned writings, and anathematizeci | 
several other heretical authors Its decrees were received in the 
East but long contested in the Western Ch’irch, where a schism 
arose that lasted for seventy years This is the controversy 
known as that of the Three Chapters( 7 >/ci capttula,Tpia K€<^aA.ata), 
apparently from the three propositions or condemnations con- 
tained in Justinian’s original edict, one relating to Theodore’s 
writings and person, the second to the incriminated treatise of 
Theodoret (whose peison was not attacked), the third to the 
letter (if genuine) of Ibas (see Hefele, Conctliengeschtchte, ii 777) 
At the very end of his long career of theological discussion, 
Justinian himself lapsed into heresy, by accepting the doctrine 
that the earthly bod) of Christ was incorruptible, insensible to 
the weaknesses of the flesh, a doctrine which had been advanced 
b> Julian, bishop of Halicarnassus, and went by the name of 
Aphthartodocetism According to his usual practice, he issued 
an edict enforcing this view, and requiring all patriarchs, metro- 
politans, and bishops to subscribe to it Some, who not un- 
naturally held that it was rank Monophysitism, refused at once, 
and were deprived of their sees, among them Eutychius the 
eminent patriarch of Constantinople Others submitted or 
temporized, but before there had been time enough for the matter 
to be carried through, the emperor died, having tarnished if not 
utterly forfeited by this last error the reputation won by a life 
devoted to the service of Orthodoxy 
As no precedmg sovereign had been so much interested in 
( hurch affairs, so none seems to have shown so much activity as a 
persecutor both of pagans and of heretics He renewed with 
additional stringency the laws against both these classes The 
former embraced a large part of the rural population in certam 


secluded districts, such as parts of Asia Minor and Pelopon- 
nesus , and we are told that the efforts directed against them 
resulted in the forcible baptism of 70,000 persons in Asia 
Minor alone Paganism, however, survived, we find it in 
Laconia in the end of the 9th century, and m northern Syria it 
has lasted till our own times There were also a good many 
crypto-pagans among the educated population of the capital 
Procopius, for instance, if he was not actually a Pagan, was 
certamly very little of a Christian Inquiries made in the third 
yearof Justinian’s reign drove nearly all of these persons into an 
outward conformity, and their offspring seem to have become 
ordinary Christians At Athens, the philosophers who taught in 
the schools hallowed by memories of Plato still openly professed 
what passed for Paganism, though it was really a body of moral 
doctrine, strongly tinged with mysticism, in which there was far 
more of Christianity and of the speculative metaphysics of the 
East than of the old Olympian religion Justinian, partly from 
religious motives, partly because he discountenanced all rivals 
to the imperial university of Constantinople, closed these 
Athenian schools (529) The professors sought refuge at the 
court of Chosroes, king of Persia, but were soon so much disgusted 
by the ideas and practices of the fire-worshippers that the> re- 
turned to the empire, Chosroes having magnanimously obtained 
from Justinian a promise that they should be suffered to pass 
the rest of their days unmolested Heresy proved more obstinate 
1 he seventies directed against the Montanists of Phrygia led to a 
fuiious war, in which most of the sectaries perished, while the 
doctrine was not extinguished Harsh laws provoked the 
Samaritans to a revolt, from whose effects Palestine had not 
recovered when conquered by the Arabs in the following century 
The Nestorians and the Eutychian Monophysites were not threa- 
tened with such severe civil penalties, although their worship 
was interdicted, and their bishops were sometimes banished, 
but this vexatious treatment was quite enough to keep them dis- 
affected, and the rapidity of the Mahommedan conquests mav be 
partly traced to that alienation of the bulk of the Egyptian and 
a large part of the Syrian population which dates from Justinian’s 
persecutions 

4 Justinian was engaged in three great foreign wars, two of 
them of his own seeking, the third a legacy which nearly every 
emperor had come mto for three centuries, the secular strife of 
Rome and Persia The Sassanid kings of Persia ruled a dominion 
which extended from the confines of Syria to those of India, and 
from the straits of Oman to the Caucasus The martial char- 
acter of their population made them formidable enemies to the 
Romans, whose troops were at this epoch mainly barbarians, 
the settled and civilized subjects of the empire being as a rule 
averse from war When Justinian came to the throne, his troops 
were maintaining an unequal struggle on the Euphrates against 
the armies of Kavadh I (qv) After some campaigns, in which 
the skill of Behsanus obtained considerable successes, a peace 
was ( oncluded in 533 with Chosroes I (qv) This lasted till 
539, when Chosroes declared war, alleging that Justinian had 
been secretly intriguing against him with the Hephthalite Huns, 
and doubtless moved by alarm and envy at the victories which 
the Romans had been gaining in Italy The emperor was too 
much occupied in the West to be able adequately to defend his 
eastern frontier Chosroes advanced into Syria with little 
resistance^ and m 540 captured Antioch, then the greatest city 
in Asia, carrying off its inhabitants mto captivity The war 
contmued with varying fortunes for four years more in this 
quarter, while in the meantime an even fiercer struggle had begun 
in the mountainous region inhabited by the Lazi at the south- 
eastern comer of the Black Sea (see Colchis) When after 
two-and-twenty years of fighting no substantial advantage had 
been gained by either party, Chosroes agreed in 562 to a peace 
which left Lazica to the Romans, but under the dishonourable 
condition of their paying 30,000 pieces of gold annually to the 
Persian kmg Thus i» result of permanent importance flowed 
from these Persian wars, except that they greatly weakened the 
Roman Empire, increased Justinian’s financial embarrassments, 
and prevented him from prosecuting with sufficient vigour his 
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entcrpnses in the West (See further Persia Ancient History , 
‘ The Sassanid Dynasty ”) 

These enterprises had begun in 533 with an attack on the 
Vandals, who were then reigning in Africa Belisarius, des- 
patched from Constantinople with a large fleet and army, landed 
without opposition, and destroyed the barbarian power in two 
engagements North Africa from beyond the straits of Gibraltar 
to the Syrtes became again a Roman province, although the 
Moorish tribes of the interior maintained a species of indepen- 
dence, and part of southern Spain was also recovered for the 
empire The ease with which so important a conquest had been 
effected encouraged Justinian to attack the Ostrogoths of Italy, 
whose kingdom, though vast in extent, for it included part of 
south-eastern Gaul, Raetia, Dalmatia and part of Pannoma, as 
well as Italy, Sicily, Sardinia and Corsica, had been grievously 
weakened by the death first of the great Theodonc, and some 
years later of his grandson Athalaric, so that the Gothic nation 
was practically without a head Justinian began the war in 
^35, taking as his pretext the murder of Queen Amalasuntha, 
daughter of Theodonc, who had placed herself under his pro- 
tection, and alleging that the Ostrogothic kingdom had always 
owned a species of allegiance to the emperor at Constantinople 
There was some foundation for this claim, although of course it 
could not have been made effective against Theodonc, who was 
more powerful than his supposed suzerain Belisanus, who had 
been made commander of the Italian expedition, oveiran Sicily, 
reduced southern Italy, and in 536 occupied Rome Here he was 
attacked in the following year by Vitiges, who had been chosen 
king bv the Goths, with a greatly superior force After a siege 
of over a year, the energy, skill, and courage of Belisanus, and the 
sickness which was preying on the Gothic troops, obliged Vitiges 
to retire Belisaiius pursued his diminished army northwards, 
shut him up m Ravenna, and ultimately received the surrender 
of that impregnable c ity Vitiges was sent prisoner to Constanti- 
nople, where Justinian treated him, as he had previously treated 
the captive Vandal king, with clemency Ihe imperial adminis- 
tration was established through Italy, but its rapacity soon began 
to excite discontent, and the kernel of the Gothic nation had not 
submitted After two short and unfortunate reigns, the crown 
had been bestowed onTotila or Baduila, a warrior of distinguished 
abilities, who by degrees drove the imperial generals and governors 
out of Italy Belisanus was sent against him, but with forces 
too small for the gravity of the situation He moved from place 
to place during several years, but saw city after city captured 
bv or open its gates to Totila, till only Ravenna, Otranto and 
Ancona remained Justinian was occupied by the ecclesiastical 
controvc rsy of the Three Chapters, and had not the money to fit 
out a proper army and fleet , indeed, it may be doubted whether 
he would ever have roused himself to the necessary exertions but 
for the presence at Constantinople of a knot of Roman exiles, 
»vho kept urging him to reconquer Italy, representing that with 
their help and the sympathy of the people it would not be a 
difficult enterprise The emperor at last complied, and m 5^2 
a powerful army was despatched under Narses, an Armenian 
eunuch now advanced in life, but reputed the most skilful general 
of the age, as Belisanus was the hottest soldier He marched 
along the coast of the Gulf of Venice, and encountered the army 
of Totila at Tagmae not far from Cesena Totila was slain, and 
the Gothic cause irretrievably lost The valiant remains of tne 
nation made another stand under Teias on the Lactarian Hill in 
Campania, after that they disappear from history Italy was 
recovered for the empire, but it was an Italy terribly impoverished 
and depopulated, whose possession carried little strength with 
It Justinian’s policy both in the Vandalic and in the Gothic War 
stands condemned by the result The resources of the state, 
which might better have been spent in defending the northern 
frontier against Slavs and Huns and the eastern frontier against 
Persians, were consumed in the conquest of two countries which 
had suffered too much to be of any substantial value, and which, 
separated by language as well as by intervening seas, could 
not be permanently retamed However, Justinian must have 
been almost preternaturally wise to have foreseen this his 
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conduct was in the circumstances onl> >vhat might have been 
expected from an ambitious prince who perceived an opportunity 
of recovering territories that had formerly belonged to the 
empire, and over which its rights were conceived to be only 
suspended 

Besides these thiee great foreign wars, Justinian’s reign was 
troubled by a constant succession of border inroads, especially 
on the northern frontier, where the various Slavonic and Hunn’sh 
tribes who were established along the lower Danube and on whe 
north coast of the Black Sea made frequent marauding expedi- 
tions into Thrace and Macedonia, sometimes penetrating asTar as 
the walls of Constantinople in one direction and the Isthmus of 
Corinth in another Immense damage was inflicted by these 
marauders on the subjects of the empire, who seem to have 
been mostly too peaceable to defend themselves, and whom the 
emperor could not spare troops enough to protect Fields were 
laid waste, villages burnt, large numbers of people carried into 
captivity , and on one occasion the capital was itself in danger 

5 It only remains to say something regarding Justinian’s 
personal character and (apacities, with regard to which a great 
diversity of opinion has existed among historians The c ivihans 
looking on him as a patriarch of their science, have as a lule 
extolled his wisdom and virtues, while ecclesiastics of the 
Roman Church, from Cardinal Baronius downwards, have been 
offended by his arbitrary conduct towards the popes, and bv 
his last lapse into heresy, and have therefore been disposed to 
accept the stories whic h ascribe to him perfidy, cruelty, rapacity 
ami extravagance The difficulty of arriving at a fair conclusion 
IS increased by the fact that Procopius, who is our chief authoritv 
for the events of his reign, speaks with a ver) different voice 
in his secret memoirs (the Anecdota) from that which he has used 
in his published history, and that some of the accusations con- 
tained in the forme 1 work aic so rancorous and improbable that a 
certain measure of discredit attaches to everything which it con- 
tains The truth seems to be that Justinian was not a great 
ruler m the higher sense of the word, that is to say, a man of 
large views, deep insight, a capacity for forming just such plans 
as the circumstances needed, and carrying them out by a skilful 
adaptation of means to ends But he was a man of considerable 
abilities, wonderful activity of mind, and admirable industry 
He was interested in many things, and threw himself with ardour 
into whatever he took up, he contrived schemes quukly, and 
pushed them on with an energy which usually made them succeed 
when no long time was needed, for, if a project was delayed, then 
was a risk of his tiring of it and dropping it Although vain and 
full of self confidence, he was easily led by those who knew how 
to get at him, and particularly by his wife She exercised over 
him that influence which a stronger character always exercises 
over a weaker, whatever their respective positions , and unfortu- 
nately it was seldom a good influence, for Theodora (qv) seems 
to have been a woman who, with all her brilliant gifts of intelli- 
gence and manner, had no prim iples and no pity Justinian w^as 
rather quick than strong or profound, his policy docs not strike 
one as the result of deliberate and well-considered views, but 
dictated by the hopes and fancies of the moment His activit) 
was in so far a misfortune as it led him to attempt too many things 
at once, and engage in undertakings so costly that oppression 
became necessary to provide the funds for them Even his 
devotion to work, which excites our admiration, in the centre of a 
luxurious court, was to a great extent unprofitable, for it w^as 
mainly given to theological contioversies which neither he nor 
any one else could settle Still, after making all deductions, it is 
plain that the man who accomplished so much, and kept the 
whole world so occupied, as Justinian did during the thirty-eight 
years of his reign, must have possessed no common abilities He 
was affable and easy of approach to all his subjects, with a 
pleasant address, nor does he seem to have been, like his wife, 
either cruel or revengeful We hear several times of his sparing 
those who had conspired against him But he w is not scrupulous 
m the means he employed, and he was willing to maintain in powei 
detestable ministers if only they served him efficiently and filled 
his coffers His chief passion, after that for his own fame and 
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plory, seeing to have been for theology and nsligion, it was 
lO this field that his literary powers exerted theroselves (for he 
wrote controversial treatises and hymns), and his taste ako, for 
among his nmneroias buildings the churches are those on which he 
spent most thought and money Considering that his legal reforms 
are those by which ius name is mainly known to posterity, it is 
curious that we shoukLhave hardly any information as to his legal 
knowledge, or the share which fie took in those reforms. In 
person he was somewhat above the middle height, well-shaped, 
with plenty of fresh colour in his cheeks, and an extraordinary 
power of ^ing without food and sleep He spent most of the 
night in reading or wntmg) and would sometimes go for a day 
with no food but a few green herbs. Two mosaic %uies of hun 
exist at Ravenna, one lu the apse of the church of S Vitale, the 
other m the church of S. Apollmare m Urbe, but of course one 
cannot be sure how far in such a material the poitnoit fairly repre- 
sents the original He had no children by his marriage with 
Theodora, and did not marry after her decease. On his death, 
which took place on the 14th of November 565, the crown passed 
to his nephew Justin II 

Authorities — For the life of Justinian the chief authorities are 
Procopius (Htsiortas, Dn aedtficnSf Anecdofa) and (from 55? ad) 
the Hxstary of Agathias, the Chronicle of Jobadmes Malalas is also 
oi value Occasional reference must be made to the writings of 
Jordanes and Marcellinus, and even to the late compilations of 
Cedrenus and Zonaras The Vtta Justtmam of Ludewig or Ludwig 
fHaHe, 1731), a work of patient research, Is frequently referred to 
by Gibbon 10 his important diapters relating to the reign of Justmian, 
m tiaie f>eclin$ and Fall (see Bury's echiion, 1900) Sec C 
Diehl, J di la auihsatton bysanltne (1901)^ also Hutton's Chirch 
of the Sixth Century (1897), J, B Bury’s Later Roman Fmptre 
ffSSg) , Hodgkin's Italy ana her Invaders (1880) (J Br ) 

JUSTINIAN II , R HiNOTMETus (669- 7 1 1 ), East Roman emperor 
68.5-695 and 704-711, succeeded his father Constantine IV, 
at the age of sixteen His reign was unhappy both at home and 
abroad After a successful invasion he made a truce with the 
Arabs, which admitted them to the joint possession of Armenia, 
Ibena and Cyprus, while by lemoving 12,000 Christian Maromtes 
from tlieir native Lebanon, he gave the Arabs a command over 
Asia Minor of which they took advantage in 692 by conquering all 
Armenia In 688 Justinian decisnely defeated the Bulgarians 
Meanwhile the hitter dissensioas caused in the Church by the 
emperor, his bloody persecution of the Manic haeans, and the 
rapacity with which, thiough his creatures Stephanus and 
Theodatus, he extorted the means of gratifying his sumptuous 
tastes and lus mania for erecting costly buildings, drove his 
subjects into rebellion In 695 they rose under Lcontms, 
and, after cutting off the emperor’s nose (whence his surname), 
banished him to Cherson in the Crimea Leontius, after a 
reign of tliree years, was m turn dethroned and imprisoned 
by Tiberius Aljsunarus, who next assumed the purple, Jus- 
tinian meanwhile had escaped from Cherson and married Theo- 
dora^ sister of Busirus, khan of the Khazars Compelled, 
however, by the intrigues of Tiberius, to quit his new home, he 
fled to Terbehs, King of the Bulgarians, With an army of 1 5,000 
horsemen Justinian suddenly pounced upon Constantinople, 
slew his rivals Leontius and Tiberius, with tliousands of their 
partisans, and once more ascended the throne m 704 His 
second reign was marked by an unsuccessful viar against Ter- 
belis, by Arab victories in Asia Mmor, by devastating expedi- 
tions sent against bis own cities ot Ravenna and Cherson, 
where he inflicted horrible punishment upon the disaffected 
nobles and refugees, and by the same cruel rapacity towards 
hi9 subjects Conspiracies again broke out Bardanes, sur- 
named Philippicus, assumed the purple, and Justinian, the 
last of the house of HeracUus, was assassinated m Asia Mmor, 
December 71 1 

See E Gibbon, Dechm and Fall of the Romm Emptre (od Bury, 
1896), V 179-183, } Bury, The Later Roman Emptr«(i889),u 320-330, 
358-367 

JUSTIN MARTYR, one of the earliest and able^ Christian 
apolomts, was bom about 100 at Flavia Neapohs (anc Stehem}, 
now Nabhis, in Palestinian Syria (Samana) His parents, 


according to his own account, were Pagans (Dtei c. Tryph 28) 
He describes the course of his religious development in the 
introduction to the dialogue with the Jew Trypho, in wnich 
he relates how chance intercourse with an aged stranger brought 
him to know the truth Though this narrative is a mixture of 
truth and fiction, it may be said with certainty that a thorough 
study of the philosophy of Peripatetics and Pytnagoreans, 
Stoics and Platonists, brought home to Justin the conviction 
that true knowledge was not to be found in them On the other 
hand, he came to look upon the Old Testament prophets as 
approved by their antiquity, sanctity, mystery and prophecies 
to be interpreters of the truth To this, as he tells us m another 
place {Apol u i?), must be added the deep impression pro- 
duced upon him by the life and death of Christ His conversion 
apparently took place at Epihesus, there, at any rate, he places 
his decisive intemew with the old man, and there he had 
those discussions with Jews and converts to Judaism, the re- 
sults of which he in later years set down m his Dtaiogus After 
his conversion lie retained his philosopher’s cloak (Euseb , 
Hut EccL iv 1 1 8), the oistmctive badge of the wandering pro- 
fessional teacher of philosophy, and went about from place to 
place discussing the truths of Christianity in the hope of bnnging 
educated Pagans, as he himself had oeen brought, through 
philosophy to Christ. In Rome he made a fairly long stay, 
giving lectures m a class-room of his own, though not without 
opposition fiom his fellow-teachers Among his opponents 
wa® the Cynic Crescentius (Apol 11 13J Eusebius (Hist Ecd 
IV 16 7-8) concludes somewhat hastily, from the statement 
of Justin and his disciple Tatian (Or at ad Graec 19), that the 
accusation of Justin before the authorities, which led to lus 
death, was due to Crescentius But we know, from the un- 
doubtedly genume Acta SS Justtm et soctorum, that Justm 
suffered the deatli of a martyr under the prefect Rusticus 
between 163 and 167 

To form an opinion of Justin as a Christian and theologian, 
w'e must turn to his Apology and to the Dialogue with the Jtw 
Trypho, for the authenticity of all other extant works attri- 
buted to him IS disputed with good reason Tlie Apology — it 
IS more correct to speak of one Apology than of two, for the second 
is only a continuation of the first, and dependent upon it — was 
written m Rome about 150 In the first part Justin defends his 
fellow- belie vers against the charge of atheism and hostility to 
the state He tnen draws u positive demonstration of the truth 
of his religion from the effects of the new faith, and especially 
from the excellence of its moral teaching, and concludes with a 
comparison of Christian and Pagan doctrines, in which the 
latter are set aowm with naive confidence as tl e work of demons 
As the mam support of his proof of the truth of Christianity 
appears his detailed demonstiation that the propheacs of the 
old dispensation, which are older than the Pagan poets and philo- 
sophers, have found their fulfilment in Christianity A third part 
shows, from the practices of their rehgious worship, that the 
Chnstidns liad in truth dedicated themselves to God Tlie 
whole closes with an appeal to the princes, with a reference 
to the edict issued by Hadnan in favour of the Chnstians In 
the so-called Second Apology ^ Justin takes occasion from the 
trial of a Christian recently held in Rome to argue that the 
innocence of the Christians was proved by the very persecutions 

Even as a Chnstian Justin always remained a philosopher By 
his conscious recognition of the Greek philosophy as a pre- 
paration for the tnaths of the Christian religion, he appears 
as the first and most distinguished m the long list of those who 
have endeavoured to reconcile Christian with non-Christian 
culture Christjanity consists for him in the doctnnes, guaran- 
teed by the manifestation of the Logos in the person of Christ, 
of God, righteousness and inunortahty, truths which have been 
to a certain extent foreshadowed m the monothetstic religious 
philosophies In th^ process the conviction of the recon- 
ciliation of the sinner with God, of the salvation of the world 
and the individual through Chnst, fell mto the background 
before the vindication of supernatural truths intellectuallv 
conceived Thus Justm may give the impression of having 
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xutionalized Chnstmnity, and of not having given it its full 
vahia as a religion of salvation It must not, however, be 
forgotten that Justin is liere speaking as the apologist of Christi- 
anity to an educated Pagan public, on whose philosophical view 
of Ilf 3 he had to base his arguments, and from whom he could not 
expect an intimate comprehension of the religious position of 
Christians lliat he himself had a thorough comprehension of 
It he showed in f he Dialogue with the Jew Trypho Here, where 
lie had to deal with the Judaism that believed in a Messiah, he 
was fai better able to do justice to Christianity as a revelation , 
and so we -find that the arguments of this work are much more 
completely in harmony with primitive Christian theology than 
those of the Apology lie also displays m this work a consider- 
able knowledge of the Rabbinical writings and a skiHuI polemical 
method which was surpassed by none of the later anti- Jewish 
writers 

Justin IS a most valuable aiithont> for the life of the Chnstian 
Church in the middle of the 2nd century While we have else- 
where no connected account of this, Justin's Apology contains a 
few paragraphs (61 seq ), which give a vivid descnption of the 
public worship of the Church and its method of celebrating 
the sacraments (Baptism and the Eucharist) And from this 
it IS clear that though, as a theologian, Justin wished to go his 
own way, as a believing Christian he was ready to make h^s 
standpoint that of the Church and its baptismal confession of 
faith His works are also of great value foi the history of the 
New lestament writings He knows of no canon of the New 
feslfiment, t e no fixed and inclusive collection of the apostolic 
writings His souice for the teachings of Jesus are the 
“ Memoirs of the Apostles,’^ by which are probably to be under- 
stood the Synoptic Gospels (without the Gospel according to 
John), which, dC(ordmg to his account, were read along 
with the prophetic writings at the public services From 
his writings we derne the impiession of an amiable personality, 
who IS honestly at pains to arrive at an imdeistandmg with his 
opponents As a theologian, he is of wide sympathies, as a 
writer, he is often diffuse and somewhat dull There aie 
not many traces of any particular literary mfiuence of his 
writings upon the Christian Church, and this need not surprise 
us The Church as a whoie took but little interest m apolo- 
getics and polemics, nay, had at times even an instinctive 
feeling that in these controversies that which she held holy 
might easily suffer loss Thus Justin’s writings vere not much 
read, and at the picsent time both the Afology and the Dialogue 
are preserved m but a single MS (cod Fans, 450, a d 1364) 

Biulic^graphy — J he editions ol Robert ^^tieniie (Stephanus) 
U 550 » Sylburg (159s). F Morel (1615), Prudentius Maranus 
(1742) are superseded by J C T Otto, JusUm phtlosopki et mavtyrn 
opera quae feruntur omnta (3rd ed , 5 vols , Jena, 1876-1881) This 
edition contains besides the Apologies (vol i ) and the Dialogue 
(vol 11 ) the followinp uiitings Speech to the Greeks {Oratto ) , Address 
to the Greeks [Cohortatio) On the Monarchy of God, Cptstle to 
Diognetus , Fragments on the Reswrection and other Fragments , 
Exposition of the /rue Faith , hpistle to Zenas and Serenus Refutation 
of certain Doctrines of Aristotle Questions and Answers to the Orthodox, 
Que*:iions of ChrisUtms to Pagans , Questions of Paeans to Christians 
None of these writings, not even the Cohortatio, which former critics 
asenbed to Justin, can be attnbuted to him Tlie authenticity of 
the Dialogue has occasionally been disputed, but without reason 
For a handy edition of the Apology see G Krtigcr, Die Apologten 
Justins des Martyrers (3rd ed , Tubingen, 1904) Ihere is a good 
German translation with a comprehensive commentary by H Veil 
(1894) For English translations consult the Oxford Library of 
the Fathers " and the “ Ante-Niccne Library ” Full information 
about Justin's history and views may be had from the following 
monographs C Semisch, Justin der Martyrer (2 vols , 1840-1842), 
f Donaldson, A Cf the al History of Christian Literature and Doctrine, 
vol 2 (1866) , C E Fieppel, St Justin (3rd ed , 1886), Moritz von 
Engeihardt, Das Christentum Justins des Mdrtyrers (1878), T M 
Wehofer, Die Apologie fushns des Phtlosophen und Mdrtyrers in 
I tteraihistonscher Beziehung zum ersien Male untersucht (1897), 
\Ured Leonhard Feder, Justins des Mdrtyrers Lihre von Jesus 
• hnstus (1906) On the critical questions raised by the spurious 
writings consult W Gaul, Die Abfassungsverkaltmsse der pseudo- 
jushnischen Cohortatio ad Graecos (1902), Adolf Harnack, Dtodor 
von Tarsus Vier pseudo-justimsche lichnften als higentum Diodors 
nachgewiesen (1901) (G K ) 


JUTE, a vegetable fibre now occupymg a position m the manu- 
facturing scale inferior only to cotton and tlax The term jute 
appears to have been first used In 1746,. when the captain of the 
“ Wake ” noted m hiJ> log that he had sent on shore “ 60 bales 
of gunney with all the jute rope ” (New Eng Dtct sv) In 1795 
W Roxburgh sent to the directors of the East India Company a 
bale of the fibre whith he described as “ the jute of the natives 
Importations of the substance had been made at earlier cimes 
under the name of paly an East Indian native term by which 
the fibre continued to be spoken of in England till the carly^ears 
of tne 19th century, when it v^as supplanted by the name it now 
bears This modern name appears to be derived from jhot or 
jhout (Sans jkat), the vernacular name by which the substance 
IS known m the Cuttack district, where the East India Company 
had extensive ropencs when Roxburgh first used tUe term. 



Fig I — Capsules of Jute Plaius a, Coi chorus tap^ulans, 
b, C oh tonus 

The fibre is obtained fiom two species of Corcharus (nat ord 
Tthaceae), C capmlarts and C olitonus, the products of \x>th 
being so essentially alike that neither in commerce nor agncul- 
ture IS any distinction made between them These and various 
other species of Cor chorus are natives of Bengal, where they have 
been cultivated from very remote times for economic purposes, 
although there is reason to believe that the cultivation did not 
originate in the northern parts of India The two spenes 
cultivated for jute fibre are in all respects very similar to each 
other, except in their fructification and the relatively greater 
size attained by C cap^ularts Ihey are annual plants from 
5 to TO ft high, with a cylindrical stalk as thick as a man’s 
finger, and hardly branching except near the top The light- 
green leaves are from 4 to 5 in long by m broad above the 
base, and taper upward into a fine point, the edges are serrated, 
the two lower teeth are drawn out into bristle-like points The 
small whitish-yellow flovv^ers are produced in clusters of two or 
three opposite the lea^es 

The capsules or seed pods m the lase of C capsularts are 
globular, rough and wrinkled, while in C ohtonus they are 
slender, quiU-hke cylinders (about 2 m long), a very marked 
distinction, as may be noted from fig i, in which a and b show 
the capsules of C capsulatts and C ohtofius respectively 
Fig 2 represents a flowering top of C ohtonus 

Both species are fultivated in India, not only on account 
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of their fibre, but also for the sake of their leaves, which are there 
extensively used as a pot-herb The use of C ohtorttis for the 
latter purpose dates from very ancient times, if it may be identi- 
fied, as some suppose, with the mallows mentioned in 

Job XXX 4, hence the name Jew’s mallow It is certain that 
the Greeks used this plant as a pot-herb, and by many other 
nations around the shores of the Mediterranean this use of it 
was, and is still, common Throughout Bengal the name 
by which the plants when used as edible vegetables are recog- 
nized is nahtdy when on the other hand they are spoken of 
as fibre-producers it is generally under the name pat The culti- 
vation of C capsidarts is most prevalent in central and eastern 
Bengal, while in the neighbourhood of Calcutta, where, however, 
the area under cultivation is limited, C ohtmus is principally 
grown The fibre known as China jute or Tien-tsin jute is the 
product of another plant, Abuttlon Avicennae, a member of the 
Mallow family 

Ctdhvaiton and Cropping — Attempts have been made to grow 
the jute plant in America, Egypt, Africa and other places, but 
up to the present the fibre has proved much inferior to that 
obtained from plants grown m India Here the cultivation 
of the plant extends from the Hugh through eastern and 
northern Bengal The successful cultivation of the plant 
demands a hot, moi^t climate, with a fair amount of ram Too 
mu( h ram at the beginning of the season is detrimental to the 
growth, while a very diy season is disastious The climate of 
eastern and northern Bengal appears to be ideal for the growth 
of the plant 

The quality of the fibre and the produce per acre depend in a 
measure on the preparation of the soil The ground should be 
ploughed about four times and all weeds removed Ihe seed is 
then sown broadcast as in the case of flax It is only within 
quite recent years that any attention has been paid to the 
selection of the seed The following extract from Capital 
(Jan 17, 1907) indicates the new interest taken in it - 


for gathering when the flowers appear, if gathered before, the 
fibre IS weak, while if left until the seed ij) ripe, the fibre is 
stronger, but is coarser and lacks the characteristic lustre 
The fibre is separated from the stalks by a process of retting 
similar to that for flax and hemp In certain districts of 
Bengal it is the practice to stack the crop for a few days previous 
to retting in order to allow the leaves to dry and to drop off the 
stalks It IS stated that the colour of the fibre is darkened if the 
leaves are allowed to remain on during the process of retting 
It IS also thought that the drying of the plarrts before retting 
facihtates the separation of the fibre Any simple operation 
which improves the colour of the fibre or shortens the operation 
of retting is worthy of consideration The benefits to be derived 
from the above process, however, cannot be great, for the bundles 
are usually taken direct to the pools and streams The period 
necessary for the completion of the retting process varies 
according to the temperature and to the properties of the water, 
and may occupy from two days to a month After the first few 
days of immersion the stalks are examined daily to test the 
I progress of the retting When the fibres are easily separated 
I from the stalk, the operation is complete and the bundles should 
! be withdrawn The following description of the retting ot 
i jute is taken from Hoyle’s Fibrous Plants of India - 

' Ihe proper point being attained, the native opera toi, standing 
lip to his middle in water, takes as many of the sticks m his hands 
' as he can grasp, and lemoving a small portion of the bark from the 
' ends next the loots, and grasping them together, he strips off the 
whole with ti little management from end to end, without breaking 
I either stem or hbre Havmg prepared a ceitam quantity into this 
half state, he next proceeds to wash od this is done by taking a 
large handful, swinging it round his head he dashes it repeatedly 
I against the surface of the water, di awing it through towards him, 
so as to wash oh the impurities, then, with a dexterous throw he 
fans it out on the surface of thi wvter and carefully picks oft all 
icmaming black spots It is now wrung out so as to remove as 
' much water as possible, and then hung up on lines prepareel en the 
spot, to dr) in the sun " 


‘ Jute seed experiments are being continued and the report for 
1906 has been issued Ihe object of these experiments is, of course, 
to obtain a better class of juto seed by growing plants, cspccialK 
for no other purpose than to obtain Ihcir seed The agricultural 
department has about 300 maunds (25,000 lb) of selected seed foi 
distnbution this year The selling price is to bo 7?5 10 per maund 
The agricultural department oi the government of Bengal are now 
fully alive to the iinixntancc of fostering the jute industry by snowing 
conclusively that attention to scientific agriculture will make two 
maunds of jutc grow where only one maund grew before Let them 
go on (as they will) till all the ryots arc thoioughly mdoctrinated 
into the new system " 

The time of sowing extends from the middle of March to the , 
middle of June, while the reaping, which depends upon the time I 
of sowing and upon the weather, is performed from the end of | 
June to the middle of October Ihe crop is said to be ready 


The separated fibie is then made up into bundles read> fur 
sending to one of the jute presses The jute is carefully sorted 
into different qualities, and then each lot is subjected to an enor- 
mous hydraulic piessure from whuh it emerges in the shape 
of the well-known bales, each weighing 400 lb 
The crop naturally depends upon the quality of the soil, 
and upon the attention which the fibre has received in its 
various stages, the yield per acie vanes in different distiicts 
Three bales per acre, or 1200 lb is termed a 100 % crop, but the 
usual quantity obtamed is about 2 6 bales per acie Sometimes 
the Cl op IS stated m lakhs of 100,000 bales each The crop m 
1906 reached nearly 9,000,000 bales, and in 1907 nearly 
10,000,000 was reached The following particulars were issued 
on the 19th of September 1906 by Messrs W F Souter & Co ^ 
Dundee — 




Estimated yield 

Estimated 

total 

crop 

Shipment to Europe 

Sliipment to America 

Supplies to 
Indian mills 
and local 

Out turn 
total crop 

Year 

Actual 

acicage 

(100 y 

equal 3 bales 

Jute 

Cuttings 

Jute 

Cuttings 


per acre) 

Bales 

Bales 

Bales 

Bales 

Bales 

consumption 

Bales 

1901 — 1st 

2,210,500 

94 % = 

0,250,000 

3,528,691 



426,331 



Final 

2,249,000 

6,500,000 

54 , 4^7 

295,921 

3,100,000 = 

7,405,370 ; 

1902 — ist 

2,200,000 

80 ? = 

80 % = 

5,280,000 






1 

Final 

2,200,000 

5,280,000 

2,773.621 

39,019 

230,415 

207,999 

2,600,000 = 

5,851,054 1 

1903 — ist 

2,100,000 

85 % = 

5,400,000 



329,048 




Final 

2,250,000 

93 *% = 

6,500,000 

3,161,791 

59,562 

236,959 

3,650,000 = 

7,437,360 1 

1904 — ist 

2,700,000 

87 i % = 

1 = 

7,100,000 




290,854 

3,475,782 ^ 

1 

Final 

2,050,000 

3,163,500 

7,400,000 

2,939,940 

44,002 

25^,882 

7,004,460 ' 

1905 — 1st 

87 % = 

87 % = 

Outlying 

8,250,000 




] 



Final 

3,145,000 

8,200,000-1 1 
200,000/ 
Madias 

3,483.315 

63,118 

347,974 

245 044 

4,018,523] = 

8,233,358 1 



Madras 

75,384 





1 1 

1906 — ist 

3,271,400-1 

8,713,000 


1 





Outlying 

67,000/ 

100,000 

8,736,220 







Final 

3 336.400 







1 

(Outlying districts and Madras, say 250,000 bales 


1 




1 



additional) 



1 1 




i 

1 
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Estimated consumption of jute 1906-1907 
In Europe — Bales per annum 


Scotland 

1,250,000 


England 

20,000 


Ireland 

25,000 


h ranee 

475,000 


Belgium 

120,000 


Germany 

750,000 


Austria and Bohemia 

262,000 


Norway and Sweden 

62,500 


Russia 

180,000 


Holland 

25,000 


Spam 

90,000 


Italy 

I Co, 000 

3,4l9,‘5<v> bales 

In America 

In India — 

600,000 

600,000 , 

Mills 

3,900,000 


Local 

500,000 

4,400,000 „ 


8,419,500 bales 

Statistics of consumption of jute, rejections and cuttings 


Consumption 

1894 

1904 

1906 1 

Bales 

Bales 

Bales i 

United Kingdom 

1,200,000 

1,200,000 

1,295,000 1 

Continent 

1,100,000 

1,800,000 

2,124,500 1 

America i 

500,000 

500,000 

6<x>,ooo 1 

Indian mills ' 

1,500, OCX) 

2,900,000 

3,900,000 j 

Local Indian consumption 

i 500,000 

500,000 

500,000 1 

j Total jute crop consumption | 

4,800,000 

6,900,000 

1 1 

8,419,500 1 


A number of experiments in jute cultivation were made 
during 1006, and the report showed that very encouraging 
results were obtained from land manured with cow-dung If 
more scientific attention be given to the cultivation it is quite 
possible that what is now consicleicd as 100 % yield may be 
exceeded 

Characteristics — The characters by which qualities of jute are 
judged are colour, lustre, softness, strength, length, firmness, 
uniformity and absence of roots I he best qualities are of a 
clear whitish-yellow colour, with a fine silky lustre, soft and 
smooth to the touch, and fine, long and uniform in fibre 
When the fibre is intei ded for goods in the natural colour it is 
essential that it should be of a I’ght shade and undorm, but if 
intended for yarns which arc to be dyed a dark shade, the colour 
IS not so important The cultivated plant yields a fibre with a 
length of from 6 to 10 ft , but in exceptional cases it has been 
known to reach 14 or 15 ft in length The fibre is decidedly 
inferior to flax and hemp in strength and tenacity, and, owing 
to a peculiarity in its microscopic structure, by which the walls 
of the separate cells composing the fibre vary much in thickness 
at different points, the single strands of fibre are of unequal 
strength Recently prepared fibre is always strongei, more 
lustrous, softer and whiter than siu h as has been stored for some 
time — age and exposure rendering it brown in colour and harsh 
and brittle m quality Jute, incJced, is much more woody in 
texture than either flax or hemp, a circumstance which may be 
easily demonstrated by its behaviour under appropriate re- 
agents, and to that fact is due the change in colour and c hiracter 
it undergoes on exposure to the an The fibre bleaches with 
facility, up to a certain point, sufficient to enable it to take 
brilliant and delicate ‘'hades of dye colour, but it is with great 
difficulty brought to a pure white by bleaching A very striking 
and remarkable fact, which has much piactical interest, is its 
highly hygrosc opic nature While in a dry position and atmo- 
sphere It may not possess more than 6 % of moisture, under 
damp conditions it will absorb as much as 2^ % 

Sii G Watt, m his Dictionary of the Economic Products of Indta^ 
mentions the following eleven varieties of jutc fibre Serajganji, 
Narainganji, Desi, Dcora, Uttariya, Desw«\l, Bakrabadi, Jlhatial, 
Kanmginji, Mirganj* and Jungipun There are several other 
varieties of minor importance The first four form the four classes 
into which the commercial fibre is divided, and they arc commonly 
known as Seraj^unge, Naraingunere, Daibcc and Dowrah Seraj- 
gunge IS a soft fibie, but it is superior in colour, which ranges from 


white to grey Naramgunge is a sti ong fibre, possesses good spinnmg 
qualities, and is veiy suitable lor good waip yarns Its colour, 
which IS not so high as Serajgunge, begins with a cream shade and 
approaches red at the roots All the better class yarns arc spun 
from these two kinds Daisee h similar to Scrajgungo m soilness, 
is of good quality and of great length, its drawback is the low 
colour, and hence it is not so suitable for using m natural colour It 
IS, however, a valuable fibre for carpet yarns, especially for daik 
yarns Dowrah is a strong, harsh and low quality fibre, and is 
used pi mcipally for heavy wt f ts Each class is subdivided according 
to the quality and colour ot the rnateiial, and each class receives <\ 
distinctive mark called a baler's mark Ihus, the finest fibres may 
bo dividetl as follows — 


1st, 


2nd and ^rd number^ 


Superfine first marks 
Extra fine first marks 
Superior hist marks 
Standard „ 

Good ,, 

Ordinary ,, 

Good second 
Ordinary „ 

The lower qualities arc, natuially, divided into fewer vanotfes 
Each baler has his own maiks, the fibres of whicfi are guaranteed 
equal in equality 
to some standard 
mark It would 
be impossible to 
give a list of the 
different mai ks.for 
there are hun- 
dreds, and new 
marks are con- 
stantly being 
added A list of 
all the principal 
marks is issued in 
book form by the 
Calcutta Jute 
Baler s association 
The relative 
prices of the dif 
ferent classes de 
pend upon the 
crop, upon the de- 
mand and upon 
the quality of the 
fibre, in 1905 the 
prices of Daisee 
jute and hirst 
Marks were prac 
tically the same, 
although the for 
mer is always con 
sidered inferior to 
the latter It docs 
not follow that a 
large crop of jute 
will result in low 
puces, for the year 
1906-1907 was not 
only a record one 
for crops, hut also 
for prices K J C grade has been as liigh as £^0 pei ton, wliile its 
lowest recorded price £12 Similarly the price for Firs! Marks 
reached ^^29, 15s in 190O as compared with £g^ 5s per ton in 1897 
The following table shows i few »vell known grades with the average 
prices during Decombei for the years 1903, 1904, 1905 and 1900 — 



Fig 2 — Corchorus ohtorius 


Class jDec 190^ |Dec 1901 Dec 1905 'Dec 1906' 

i ■> <1 [ i s a ] /^ s ,j J / s ,1 


Fust marks 

12 

s 

15 

1 

'' 1 

1 

16 

3 

0 

(I 

0 

/, 

' 19 

s 

15 

(J V 

0 27 

s 

15 

<1 

Black see 

I 1 

2 

6 ' 

14 

‘i 

0 

' *7 

15 

0 j 20 

15 

0 

Red see 

1 12 

0 

0 1 

14 

17 

h 

! 

15 

0 1 2 J 

15 

0 

Native rejections 

8 

2 



- 


1 

10 

0 ; 15 

17 

6 1 

b 4 group 

R F block D group 



j 




1 ^5 

1 

10 

0 ' 

0 

0 

0 

0 

R F circle D group 

M 

lO 

0 

16 

15 

0 

2T 

10 

0 

— 


P F D group 

1 1 

15 

0 ' 

14 

2 

(i i 17 

12 

6 1 22 

0 

0 

N B green D 

I 14 

5 

0 


— 


1 

0 

0 1 32 

0 

0 

Heaitl 4 j 

1 

12 

(J 

17 

10 

0 

1 22 

10 

0 ' 34 
0 ' jr 

0 

0 

HeaitT 5 1 

1 H 

12 

() 

17 

10 

0 

! 21 

0 

0 

0 1 

Daisee 2 

12 

17 

6 1 




) 18 

15 

0 25 

10 

0 1 

Daisee assortment 

12 

10 

0 1 

14 

17 

6 

18 

5 

0 

— 


Mixed cuttings 

4 

5 

0 




|IQ 

0 

0,10 

0 

0 1 

1 


Jute Manufacture — Long before jute came to occupy a 
prominent place amongst the textile fibres of Europe, it formed 
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the raw matenal of a large aiid important industry throughout 
the regions of Eastern Bengal Fhe Hmdu population made the 
matenal up mto cordage^ paper and cloth, the chief use of the 
latter being in the manufacturt of gunny bags Indeed, up to 
1830-1840 there was hule or no competition with hand labour for 
this class of material The process of weaving gunnies for bags 
and other coarse articles by these hand-loom weavers has been 
described as follows — 

“ Seven sticks or chattee weaving'^wsts, called tana pard or warp^ 
are fixed upon the gcouiiid, occupying the length equal to the measure 
of the piece to be woven, and a sufficient number of ttwme or thread 
IS wound on them as warp called tana The warp is taken up and 
removed to the weaving machine. Two pieces 01 wood are ;^aced 
at two ends, which are tied to the ohan and okher or roller, they are 
made fast to the khoii The belut or treadle is put into the warp, 
next to that is the sarsul, a thin piece of wood is laid the 

warp, called chapart or regulator There is no sley used in this, nor 
IS a shuttle necessary, in the room of the latter a stick covered with 
thread called stnga is thrown into the warp as woof, which is beaten 
in by a piece of plank called beyno, and as the cloth is woven it is 
wound up to the roller Next to this is a piece of wood called 
khetonCj which is used for smoothing and regulatmg the woof, a 
stick IS fastened to the warp to keep the woof straight^' 

Gunny cloth is woven of numerous qualities, according to the 
puipose to which it is devoted borne kinds are made close and 
dense in texture, for carry mg such seed as poppy or rape and 
sugar, others less close are used for nee, pulses, and seeds of like 
size, and coaiser and opener kinds again are woven for the outer 
cover of packages and for the sails of country boats There is 
a thin close-woven cloth made and used as garments among the 
females of the abongmal tribes near the foot of the Himalayas, 
and in various loraliUes a cloth of pure jute or of jutc mixed with 
cotton IS used as a sheet to sleep on, as well as for weanng pur- 
poses To indicate the variety of uses to winch jute is applied, 
the following quotation may be cited from the official report of 
Hern Chunder Kerr as applying to Midnapur - 

' The articles manufactured from jute are principally (i) gunny 
bags, (2) string, rope and cord, (3) kampa, a net hko lug for carrying 
woixi or hay on bullocks, (4) rhat, a strip ot stuff for tying bales of 
cotton or cloth, (5J dofa, a swing on which infants are rocked to 
sleep, (0) shika, a kind of hanging shell for little earthen pots, uc , 
(7) dulina, a floor-cloth, (8) bvera, a small circular stand for wooden 
plitts used particularly m poa;a/i5 , (9) painter’s brush and brush for 
white wabhing^ (10) gnunsi^ a wai&t-band worn next to the skm, 
(11) gockh'dartf a hair-baad worn by women, (12) mukbar^ a net bag 
used as muzzle for cattle, (i parchula^ false, hair worn by players , 
(14) rakhi<-bancihan, a slender arm band worn at the Rakhi-pooriuma 
festival, and (15) dhup, small incense sticks burned at po<^aJis ’ 

The fibre began to receive attention in Great Britain towards 
the close of the 18th century, and early in the 19th century it was 
spun mto yarn and wo /en into cloth m the town of Abingdon 
It IS claimed that this was the first British town to manufacture 
the material Foi vears small quantities of jute were imported 
into Great Britain and other European countries and mto 
America, but it was not until the year 1832 that the fibie may 
be said to have made any great impression in Great Britain 
The first really practical experiments with the fibre were made 
m this year m Chapelshade Works, Dundee, and these experi- 
ments proved to be the foundation of an enormous industry It 
IS interesting to note that the site of Chapelshade Works was in 
1907 cleared for the erection of a large new ccchnical college 

In common with practically all new industries progress was 
slow for a time, but once the value of the fibre ana the cloth 
produced from it had become known the development was more 
rapid The pioneers of the work were confronted with many 
difficulties , most people condemned the fibre and the cloth many 
warps were dibcarded as unfit for weaving, and any attempt 
to mix the fibre with flax, tow or hemp was considered a form of 
de( eptjon The real cause of most of these objections was the 
fact that suitable machinery and methods of treatment had 
not been developed for preparing yarns from this useful fibre 
Warden m his Ltnen 1 rade says — 

“ For years after its introduction the principal spinners refused 
to have anything to d j with jute, and clotn made of it long retained 
a tainted reputation Indeed, it was not until Mr Rowan got 
the Dutch government, about 1838, to substitute juto yarns for 
those made from flax in the manmacture of the coffee bagging for 
their East Indian |>G6sc99ions, that the jnte trade in Dundee ifot a 


proper start That fortunate circumaUnco gave an impulse to the 
spinning of the fibre which it never lost, and since that period its 
progress has been truly astomshmg " 

The demand for this class of bagging, which is made from fine 
hessian yarps, is still great These fine Rio hessian yarns form 
an important branch of the Dundee trade, and in some weeks 
during 1906 as many as 1000 bales were despatclied to Brazil, 
besides numerous quantities to other parts of the world 

For many years Great Britain was the only European country 
engaged in the manufacture of jute, the great seat bemg Dundee 
Gradually, however, the trade began to extend, and now almost 
every Eiuopean country is partly engaged in the trade. 

The success of the mechanical method of spinning and 
weaving of jute m Dundee and district led to the introduction 
of textile machmery into and aiound Calcutta The first mill 
to be run there by power was started m 1854, while by 1872 
three others had been established In the next ten years no 
fewer than sixteen new mills were erected and equipped with 
modern machinery from Great Britain, while in 1907 there were 
thirty-nme mills engaged in the industry The expanbion of 
the Indian power trade may be gathered from the following 
particulars of the number of looms and spindles from 1892 to 
1906 In one or two cases the number of spindles is obtained 
approximately by reckoning twenty spindles per loom, which is 
about the average for the Indian mills 


\ttu: 

Looms 

Spindles 

1S92 -3 

8>479 

1/7,732 

1893-4 

9,082 

189,144 

1 ^ 94-5 

9.504 

i 97.(>73 

1895-0 

10,071 

212,595 

180^-7 

12,276 

254,610 

1897-8 

12.737 

27 i. 3^>3 

2898-9 

13.323 

277,398 

1899- 1900 

14,021 

2Q3,2I8 

1900-01 

15.242 

315.264 

1901-02 

16,059 

529,300 

1902 -03 

17 091 

550,120 

1904 ^ 

i 9 / 9 «>i 1 

598,020® 

1905 * ! 

21.318 

426,360® 

J90O ^ 1 

26,799 

520,980 ^ 


The Calcutta looms are engaged for the most part with a few 
varieties of the commoner classes of jtifc fabrics, but the success 
in this dncction has been really remarkable Dundee, on the 
other hand, turns out not only the commoner classes of fabrics, 
but a very large variety of other fabrics Amongst these may 
be mentioned the following Hessian, bagging, tarpaulin, 
sacking, senms, Brussels carpets, Wilton carpets, ’mitation 
Brussels, and several other types of carpets, rugs and matting, 
in addition to a large variety of fabrics of which jute forms a par^ 
Calcutta has certainly taken a large part of the trade which 
Dundee held in its former days, but the continually increasing 
demands for jute fabnes for new purposes have enabled Dundee 
to enter new markets and so to take part m the prosperity of the 
trade 

The development of the trade with countries outside India 
from 1828 to 1906 may be seen by the following figures of 
exports — 

Avtrage per year from 1828 to 1832 33 11,800 cwt 


>> 


1833-34 

, 1837-38 

^>7,483 .. 



1838-39 , 

, 1842-43 

1 ^ 7,047 „ 

.» 


>843-44 > 

1847-48 

2^,055 „ 

}> 

>> 

1848-49 , 

1852-53 

439,850 „ 

.. 


1853-54 

1857-58 

710,826 „ 



1858-59 

, 1862-63 

9^,724 ,» 

n 

>) 

1863-64 

, 1807-68 

7,628,110 „ 

.. 

.. 

1868-69 , 

, 1872-73 

4,858,162 „ 

.. 

n 

1873-74 , 

, 1877-78 

5,362,207 „ 

.. 

}} 

1878-79 , 

, 1882-83 

7,274,000 „ 

>> 

>> 

1883-84 , 

, I 8 & 7-88 

8,223,859 „ 

)) 

>» 

1888-89 , 

, 1892-93 

10,372,991 „ 

>» 

») 

1893-^4 . 

, 1897-98 

12,084,292 „ 

.1 


1898-99 , 

, 1902-03 

11959189 „ 

.. 

»> 

1903-04 , 

, 1905-06 

18 , 093.090 „ 


1 Fed of calendar year, the remainder bemg taken to the 31st of 
March, ihe e^d of financial year 
^ Approximate number of spm^cs 
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The subjoined table shows the extent of the trade from an 
agrieulturaJ as well as from a manulactunng^ point of view 
I he difference between the prodiu tion and the exports repres*,nts 
the native con3iimf)tion, for very little jute is sent overland 
The figures are Uken to the 31st of March, tne end of the 
Indian financial year 


Year 

Acres under 
cultivation 

Production 
m cwt 

Exports by 
tea III cwt 

i «93 

■2.181,334 

20^419,000 

10,537.5x2 

1894 

2,230,570 

17,863,000 

8,990,133 

IS95 

2,275,335 

21,944,400 

12,976,791 

1896 

2 , 24^,593 

19.82 ,,000 

*2,266,781 

1897 

2 , 2 I 5 ,l<i 5 

20,418,000 

Ii, 4 fi 4 . 35 h 

1898 

2,159,908 

24,425,000 

15,023,325 

1899 

X, 090,739 

10,050,000 

1 9,864.545 

1900 

I 2,070,668 

X9»329,ooo 

9,725,245 

1901 

2,102,236 

23,307,000 

1 12,414,552 

Tgoa 

2,278,205 

26,564,000 

14,755,115 

1903 

1 2,142,700 

23,489,000 

13,036,486 

1901 

1,275,050 

25,%1,000 

X 3 , 72 M 47 

1903 

2,899,700 

2(^,429,000 

12,875,312 

1906 

3,i8t,6co 

29,945,000 

14,581,307 


Manufacture — In their general features the spinning and 
weaving of jute fabrics do not differ essentially as to machinery 
and proces->es Irom those employed in the manufacture of 
hemp and heavy flax goods Owmg, however, to the woody 
and brittle nature of the fibre, it has to undergo a preliminary 
treatment peculiar to itself The pioneers of the jute industry, 
who did not understand this neressity, or rather who did not 
know how the woody and brittle chara( ter of the fibre could be 
lemedied, were greatly perplexed by the diffidilties they had 
to encounter, the fibre spinning badly into a hard, rougn and 
hairy yarn owing to the splitting and breaking of the fibre 
This pe<ulianty of jute, coupled also with the fact that thi 
maihinery on which it was first spun, although quite suitable 
for the stronger and more elastic fibres for whu h it was designed, 
required certain modifications to suit it to the weaker jutc, 
was tl^ cause of many annoyances and failures in the earlv days 
of the trade 

The first process m tlic manufactuie of pite is termed batching 
Batch setting is the first part of this operation , it consists of select 
mg the different kinds or qualities of jute fo»' any predetermined kincl 
of yarn The number of bales for a bn-tch seldom CAceeds twelve, in 
deed it is generally about six, and of these there may be three, four 
or even more varieties or marks The ' streaks ' ^ or beads of jute 


I tluckness of the malerial passing through the maiChinieu The fibre 
* IS delivered by what if» called the delivery eloih, and the liatcher 
usually selects sm Ul streaks of about i| tb to 2 Ifo weight each and 
passes them on to the attendant or feeder of the softening maclune 
Ihese small streaks are now laid as regularly as jx/swlilc upon the 
' feed-cloth of the softening machine, a general view oi whu h ir, 

, shown in fig 4 1 he iibre passes between a senes of fluted rollers, 

, each pair of v»/hich is kept m contact by spiral springs as shown in 
I theliguie The standaid number of pairs lb sixty-three, but different 
' lengths obtain There is also a difference m the structure of the 



1^*8 3 — Jwte Opener fThc three machines Hhown m this article 
j are made by Urquhart, Lindsay & Co , Ltd , Dundee ) 


j flutes, some being straight, and otlicrs spiral, and each pair may or 
may not contain the same number of ffutes Ihe springs allow the 
I top rollers of each pair to nsc as the material passes through the 
[ machine Advantage is taken of tins slight upward and downward 
movement of '•■he top rollers to automatically regulate the flow of 
vater and oil upon tlie material Tht apparatus for this function 
j lb pi iced immediately over the nth and i2lh rollers of the softening 
niachir«e and ar idea of its construction may be gathered from fig 5 
I In many cases the water and oil are applied by less automatic, but 
equally effective, means The mam object is to see tint the liquids 
ife distributed evenly while the fibic is passing through, and to 
stop the supply when the marhme stops or when no fibre is passing 
, 1 he uniform moistening of the fibre in this mach nc facilitate s the 
subsequent operations, indeed the introduction of this preliminary 
process (originally by hand) consUtuted the hrst important step in 
the practical solution of the diiricnlties of jute spinning The rcla 
tivc quantities of oil and water depend upon the quality of the batch 
Sometimes both while and m neral oils are used, but in most cases 
the whale oil is omitted ^boiit i ij^ gallons of oil 15 the usual 
amount given per bale of 400 Ih of jute, while the quantity of water 
per bale vanes from 3 to 7 gallons Ihe delivery attendants remove 
the streaks, give them a twist to facihlato future handling, and place 


as they come from the bale are in a hard 
condition m consrquence of having been 
subjected to a high hydraulic pre sure 
during baling, it is theiefore necessary 
to soften them before any furthei process 
IS entered Ilie streaks are sometimes 
partly softened or crushed by means of 
a steam hammer during the process of 
opening the bale, then taken to the 
strikers-up " v here the different vane 
ties are selected and hung on pins, and 
then taken to the jute softening machine 
The more general practice, however, is 
to employ what is termed a bale 
opener,'^ or ' jute crusher " f he essential 
parts of one type of bale opener are 
three specially shaped rollers, the pen 
phenes of which contain a niirriber of 
small knobs Two of these rollers are 
supported m the same horizontal plan© 
of the framework, while the third or 
top roller is kept in close contact by 
nie-ans of weigl ts and springs acting on 
each end ot the arbor Another type of 
machine termed the three pair roller jute 



Fig 4 — Jute Softening Machine 


opener is illustrated in fig 3 The layers from the different bales are laid 
upon the fted cloth wl ich carries them up to the rollers between 
which the layers are crushed and partly separated The proximity 
of the weighted roller or ronors to the fixed ones depends upon the 

* Also m the forms “ slreek," ' strick " or “ strike," as m Chaucer, 

Cant Tales, Pro’ogue 676, where the Pardoner's hair is compared 
with a ' strike of flax " The term is also used of a handhil of 
hemp or other fibre, and is one of the many technical (ipphc<Jt,tion& 
of " strike " or " streak," which etymologically are cognate words 


them on what are termed jute barrows 3 he streaks are now handed 
over to the cutters who cut off the roots, and hnally the material is 
allowed to remain for twelve to twenty-four hours to allow the nux- 
tuie of oil and water to thoiriughly spread over the fibre 

When the moisture has spread sufficiently, the material is taken 
to the breaker i ard," the first m icliine in the prepat in,^ department 
A certain weight of jute, termed a dollop, is laid upon th' fet d 
clith for each revolution of th** latter The fibrt, which should be 
arranged on the sheet as evenly as possible, is earned up by the 
feed cloth and paisses between the feed roller and the shell on to the 
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large cylinder This cylinder, which has a high surface speed, 
carries part of the hbre towards the workers and strippers, the 
surface speed of the workers being much slower than that of the 
cylinder Ihe pins in the tN\o roUers oppose each other, those of 
the workers being ' back-sct," and this arrangement, combined 
with the relative angle of the pins, and the difference in the surface 
Speeds of the two rollers icsults in part of the hbro being broken and 
earned round by the worker towards the stripper This, as its 



Fig 5 — Improved Batching Gear 


name implies, strips the fibre off the worker, and carries it rountl to 
the cylinder The pins of the stnpper and cylinder point in the 
same direction, but since the surface speed of the cylinder is much 
greater than the surface speed of the stripper, it follows that the 
hbre is combed between the two, and that part is carried forward 
by the cylinder to be reworked The strippers and workers are m 
pairs, of which there may be two or more After passing the last 
pair of workers and strippers the fibre is carried lorward towards the 
doffing roller, the pins of which are back set, and the fibre is removed 
from the cylinder by the doffer, from which it passes between the 
drawing and pressing rollers into the conductor, and finally between 
the delivery and pressing rolleis mto the sliver can It may be 
mentioned that more or less breaking takes place between each pair 
of rollers, the pins of which are opposed, and that combing and 
drawing out obtams between those rollers with pins pointing m 
the same direction The ratio of the surface speeds of the drawing 
roller and the feed roller is termed the draft — 
sur face speed of dr a wing roller _ 
suTface speed of feed roller “ 

In this machine the draft is usually about thirteen 

The sliver from the can of the breaker card ma> be wound into 
balls, or it may be taken direct to the finisher card In the latter 
method from eight to fifteen cans are placed behind the feed rollers, 
and all the slivers from these cans are united before they emerge 
from the machine The mam difference between a breaker card 
and a finisher card is that the latter is fitted with finer pins, that it 
contains two dofhng rollers, and that it usually possesses a greater 
number of pairs of workers and strippers — a full circular finisher 
card having four sets 

After the fibre has been thoroughly carded by the above machines, 
the cans containing the sliver from the finisher card are taken to 
the first drawing frame A very common method is to let four 
slivers run mto one sliver at the first drawing, then two slivers from 
the first drawing are run into one sliver at the second drawing frame 
There are several types of drawing frames, eg push-bar or shde, 
rotary, spiral, ring, open link or chain, the spiral being generally 
used for the second drawing All, howe,ver, perform the same 
function, VIZ combing out the fibres and thus laying them parallel, 
and in addition drawing out the sliver The designation of the 
machine indicates the particular method m which the gill pins are 
moved Ihese pins are much finei than those of the breaker and 
finisher cards, consequently the fibres are more thoroughly separated 
The draft in the first drawing vanes from tliree to five, while that 
in the second drawing is usually five to seven It is easy to see that 
a certain amount of draft, or drawing out of the sliver, is necessary, 
otherwise the various doublings would cause the sliver to emerge 
thicker and thicker from each machine The doublings play a very 
important part in the appearance of the ultimate rove and yarn, 
for the chief reason for doubling threads or slivers is to minimize 
irregularities of thickness and of colour in the matenal In an 
ordinary case, the total doublings in jute from the breaker card to 
the end of the second drawing is ninety-six 12x4x2=96, 
and if the slivers were made thinner and more of them used the 
ultimate result would naturally be improved 


The final preparing process is that of roving In this operation 
there is no doubling of the slivers, but each sliver passes separately 
through the machine, from the can to the spindle, is drawn out to 
about eight times its length, and receives a small amount of twist 
to strengthen it, in order that it may be successfully wound upon 
the roving bobbin by the flyer The chief piece of mechanism m 
the roving frame is the gearing known as the “ differential motion " 
It works m conjunction with the disk and scroll, the cones, or the 
expanding pulley, to impart an mtermittingly variable speed to the 
bobbin (each layer of the bobbin has its own particular speed which 
IS constant for the full traverse, but each change of direction of the 
builder is accompanied by a quick change of speed to the bobbin) 
It IS essential that the bobbm should have sucn a motion, because 
the delivery of the sliver and the speed of the flyer are constant for 
a given size of rove, whereas the layers of lovc on the bobbin increase 
m length as the bobbin fills In the jute roving frame the bobbin 
IS termed the “ follower," because its revolutions per minute are 
fewer than those of the flyer Each layer of rove increases the 
diameter of the material on the bobbin shank , hence, at the beginning 
of each layer, the speed of the bobbin must be increased, and kept 
at this inci eased speed for the whole traverse from top to bottom 
or vice versa 

Let R = the revolutions per second of the flyer, 
r = the revolutions per second of the bobbin , 
d = the diameter of bobbin shaft plus the material, 

L = the length of sliver deUvered per second , 
then (R — r) d tt -- L 

In the above expression R, t and L are constant, theiefore as 
d increases the term (R — r) must decrease , this can happen only 
when r is increased, that is, when the bobbin revolves quicker It 
IS easy to see from the above expression that if the Ixjbbm were the 
" leader ' its speed would have to decrease as it filled 

Iho builder, which leceives its motion from the disk and stroll, 
from the cones, or from the expanding pulley, has also an inter 
mittingly variable speed It begins at a maximum speed when the 
bobbin IS empty, is constant for each layer, but decreases as the 
bobbin fills 

Ihe rove yarn is now ready for the spinning frame, wlicie a further 
draft of about tight is given Ihe prmtiplcs of jute spinning are 
similar to those of dry spinning for flax tor very heavy jute yarns 
the spinning frame is not used — the desired amount of twist being 
given at the roving frame 

Ihe count of jute yarn is based upon the weight m j^ounds of 
14,400 yds , such length receiving the name of spyndle " Ihe 
finest yarns weigh 2^ lb to 3 Ib pei spyndle, but the commonest kinds 
are 7 fb, 8 lb, 9 ft and 10 lb per spyndle The sizes rise m pounds up 
to about 20 lb, then by 2 lb up to about 50 lb per spyndle, with mucli 
larger jumps above this weight It is not uncommon to lind 200 lb 
to 300 lb lovo yam, while the weight occasionally reaches 450 lb per 
spyndle The diJferent sizes of yarn are extensively used in a largo 
variety of fabrics, sometimes alone, sometimes m conjunction with 
other fibres, e g with worsted m the various kinds of carpets, \;ith 
cotton in tapestries and household cloths, with line and tow yarns 
for the same fabrics and for paddings, &c , and with wool for horse 
clothing Ihe yarns are capable of being dyed brilliant colours, 
but, unlorturately, the colours are not very fast to light The fibre 
can also be prepared to imitate human hair with remarkable close 
ness, and advantage of this is largely taken in making stage wigs 

For detailed information regarding jute, the cloths made from it 
and the machinery used, see the following works Watts's Dictionary 
of the Economic Products of India , Royle's Fibrous Plants of India , 
Sharp's Fla^f^ 7 ow and Jute spinning, Leggatt's Jute Spinning , 
Woodhouse and Milne's Jute and linen Weaving , and Woodhouse 
and Milne's Textile Design Pure and Applied (T Wo ) 

jOterboo, or GUterbog, a town of Germany in the Prussian 
province of Brandenburg, on the Nuthe, 39 m S W of Berlin, 
at the junction of the mam lines of railway from Berlin to Dresden 
and Leipzig Pop (1900), 7407 The town is surrounded by 
a medieval wall, with three gateways, and contains two Piotes- 
tant churches, of which that of St Nicholas (14th century) is 
remarkable for its thiee fine aisles There are also a Roman 
Catholic church, an old town-hall and a modern school Juter- 
bog carries on weaving and spinning both of flax and wool, and 
trades m the produce of those manufactures and in cattle 
Vines are (ultivated in the neighbourhood Juterbog belonged 
m the later middle ages to the archbishopric of Magdeburg, 
passing to electoral Saxony in 164S, and to Prussia in 1815 It 
was here that a treaty over the succession to the duchy of Julich 
was made in March i6ii between Saxony and Brandenburg, 
and here m Novemb^ 1644 the Swedes defeated the Imperialists 
Two miles south-west of the town is the battlefield of Denne- 
Witz, where the Prussians defeated the French on the 6th of 
September 1813 
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JUTES, the third of the Teutonic nations which invaded 
Britain in the 5th century, called by Bede lutae or hUt (see 
Britain, Anolo-Saxon) They settled in Kent and the Isle of 
Wight together with the adjacent parts of Hampshire In the 
latter case the national name is said to have survived until 
Bede’s own time, in the New horest indeed apparently very 
much later In Kent, however, it seems to have soon passed 
out of use, though there is good reason for believing that the 
inhabitants of that kingdom were of a different nationality from 
their neighbours (see Kent, Kingdom ot) With regard to the 
origin of the Jutes, Bede only says tnat Angulus (Angel) lay 
between the territories of the Saxons and the lutae — a statement 
which points to their identity with the luti or Jyder of later 
times, t € the inhabitants of Jutland Some recent writers 
have preferred to identify the Jutes with a tribe called Eucii 
mentioned in a letter from Theodberht to Justinian {Mon 
Germ Ht!>* , Eptst u/ , p 132 seq ) and settled apparently in the 
neighbourhood of the Franks But these people may themselves 
have come from Jutland 

^ee Bede, Hist Cedes 1 15, iv 16 (H M C) 

JUTIGALPA, or JuiiCALPA, the capital of the department of 
Jutigalpa in eastern Honduras, on one of the mam roads from 
the Bay of honseca to the Atlantic coast, and on a small left- 
hand tributary of the river Patuca Pop (1905), about 18,000 
Jutigalpa is the second city of Honduras, being surpassed only 
bv Tegucigalpa It is the administrative centre of a moun- 
tainous region rich in minerals, though mining iS rendered 
difficult by the lack of communications and the unsettled con- 
dition ot the country The majority of the inhabitants are 
Indians or half-castes, engaged in the cultivation of coffee, 
banana*', tobacco, sugar or cotton 

JUTLAND (Danish Jylland), though embracing several 
islands as well as a peninsula, may be said to belong to the 
continental portion of the kingdom of Denmark The peninsula 
(( hersone^e or Cimbric peninsula of ancient geography) extends 
northward, from a line between Lubeck and the mouth of the 
hlbe, foi 270 m to the promontory of the Skaw (Skagen), thus 
preventing a natural communication diiectly east and west 
between the Baku and North Seas The northern portion only 1 
H Danish, and bears the name Jutland Ihe southern is Ger- | 
man, belonging to Schleswig-Holstein The peninsula is almost 
at its narrowest (36 m ) at the frontier, but Jutland has an 
extieme breadth of no m and the extent from the south-western 
point (near Ribe) to the Skaw is 180 m Jutland embraces nine 
amter (counties), namely, Hjorring, Thisted, Aalborg, Ringkjob- 
ing, Viborg, Randers, Aarhus, Vejle and Ribc The mam water- 
shed of the peninsula lies towards the east coast, therefore 
such elevated ground as exists is found on the east, while the 
western slope is gentle and consists of a low sandy plain of 
slight undulatum Ihe North Sea coast (western) and Skager- 
rack ccMst (noith- western) consist mainly of a sweeping line 
of dunes with wide lagoons behind them In the south the 
northernmost of the North Frisian Islands (Fano) is Danish 
Towards the north a narrow mouth gives entry to the Limfjord, 
or Liimfjoid, which, wide and ramifying among islands to the 
w est, narrows to the east and pierces through to the Cattegat, thus 
isolating the counties of Hjorring and 1 histed (known together as 
Vendsyssel) It is, however, bridged at Aalborg, and its depth 
larely exceeds 12 ft The seaward banks of the lagoons arc fre- 
quently broken m storms, and the narrow channels through them 
are constantly shifting The east coast is slightly bolder than the 
west, and indented with true estuaries and ba>s From the 
south-east the chain of islands forming insular Denmark ex- 
tends towards Sweden, the strait between Jutland and Funen 
having the name of the Little Belt The low and dangerous 
coasts, off which the seas are generally very shallow, are effi- 
c lently serv ed bv a series of lifeboat stations Th** western coast 
region is well compared with the Landes of Gascony The 
interior is low The Varde, Omme, Skjerne, Stor and Karup, 
sluggish and tortuous streams draining into the western lagoons, 
rise m and flow through marshes, while the eastern Limfjord 
IS flanked by the swamps known as Vildmose Ihe only 


considerable river is the Gudenaa, flowing from S W into the 
Randersfjord (Cattegat), and rising among the picturesque 
lakes of the county of Aarhus, where the principal elevated 
ground in the peninsula is found m the Himmelbjerg and adjacent 
hills (exceeding 500 ft ) The German portion of the peninsula 
IS generally similar to that of western Jutland, the mam difference 
lying m the occurrence of islands (the North hnsian) off the west 
coast m place of sand-bars and lagoons Erratic blocks are of 
frequent occurrence m south Jutland (For geology, and the 
general consideration of Jutland m connexion with the-- whole 
kingdom, see Denmark ) 

Although m ancient times well wooded, the greater portion 
of the interior of Jutland consisted for centuries of barren drift- 
sand, which grew nothing but heather, but since 1866, chiefly 
through the instrumentality of the patriotic Heath assoc lation, 
assisted by annual contributions from the state, a very large 
proportion of this region has been more or less reclaimed for 
cultivation The means adopted are (1 ) the plantation of trees, 
(11 ) the making of irrigation canals and in igatnig meadows , 
(ill ) exploring for, exti acting and transporting loam, a process 
aided by the constiuction of short light railways, and (iv ), since 
1889, the experimental cultivation of fenny districts The 
activity of the association takes the form partly of giving 
gratuitous advice, partly of experimental attempts, and partly 
of model works for imitation Ihe state also makes annual 
grants directly to owners who are willing to place their planta- 
tions under state supervision, for the sale of plants at half price 
to the poorer peasantry, for making protective or sheltering 
plantations, and for free transport of marl or loam Ihe species 
of timber almost exclusively planted are the red fir {Picea 
euelsa) and the mountain pine (Finns moniana) This admirable 
work quickly caused the population to increase at a more rapid 
rate m the districts wheie it was piactised than m any other part 
of the Danish kingdom The counties ot Viborg, Ringkjobmg 
and Ribc cover the principal heath district 

Jutland is well served by railways Iwo lines cross the fron- 
tier from Germany on the cast and west respectively and run 
ncKthward near the coasts Ihe eastern touches the poits of 
Kolding, Frcdcricia, Vejle, Horsens, Aarhus, Randers, Aalborg 
on Limfjord, Fiedenkshavn and Skagen On the west the only 
port of first importance is Esbjeig Ihe line runs past Skjernc, 
Ringkjobmg, Vcmb and Holstebro to 1 histed Both throw off 
many branches and iie connected by lines east and west between 
Kolding and Lsbjerg, Skanderborg and Skjerne, Langaa and 
Stiuer on Limfjord via Viborg Of purely inland towns only 
Viborg in the midland and Hjorring in the extreme north arc 
of importance 

JUTURNA (older form Diuturna, the lasting), an old Latin 
divinity, a personificaticm of the nevcr-failing springs Her ori- 
ginal home was on the river Numicius near Lavinium, where 
there was a spring called after her, supposed to posbcss heal- 
ing cjualities (whence the old Roman denvatun fiom juvare, 
to help) Her worship was early transferred to Rome, 
localized by the Lacus Jutuinae near the temple of Vesta, at 
which Castor and Pollux, after announcing the victory of lake 
Regillus, were said to have washed the sweat from their hoises 
At the end of the First Punic War Lutatius Catulus ere< ted a 
temple m her honour on the Campus Martius, subsequently re- 
stored by Augustus Jutuina was associated with two festivals 
the Juturnalia on the nth of Januaiy, probably a dedicaticn 
festival of a temple built by Augustus, and celebrated by the 
college of the foniant, workmen employed m the construction 
and maintenance of aqueducts and fountains, and the Volcan- 
aha on the 23rd of August, at which sacrifice was offered to 
Volcanus, the Nymphs and Juturna, as protectors agajnst 
outbreaks of fire In Virgil, Jutuina appears as the sister of 
Turnus (probably owing to the partial similarity of the names), 
on whom Jupiter, to console her for the loss of her chastity, 
bestowed immortality and the control of all the lakes and rivers 
of Latium For the statement that she was the wife of J^nus 
and mother of Fontus (or Fons), the god of fountains, Arnobius 
( 4 dv gentes lu 29) is alcme rcspcmsible. 
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Soe Virgil, A 6 n$%dy xii and Servius ad loc ; Ovid, Bastv^ ii 
583-016, Valenus Maximus 1 8 x, L Oeubner, " Juturna und die 
Ausgrabungcn auf dem lonuscheii Forum," m Nem Jahrb f das 
klassuiche iltertum (1902), p 370 

JUVEHAL (Dectmus Junius Juvenaus) (c 60-140), Roman 
poet and satirist, was born at Aqumum Biief accounts of his 
life, varying considerably in details, are prefixed to different 
MSS of the works But their common original cannot be traced 
to any competent auchority, and some of their statements 
are intrinsically improbable According to the version which 
appears to be the earliest — 

‘ Juvenal was the son or ward of a wealthy freedman , ho practised 
declamation till middle age, not as a professional teacher, but as an 
amateur, and made his first essay in satire by writing the lines on 
Pans, the actor and favourite of Domitian, now found in the seventh 
satire {lines 90 seq ) Encouraged by their success, he devoted him* 
self diligently to this land of composition, but refrained for a long 
time from either publicly reciting or publishing his verses When at 
last he did come before the pubhc, ms recitations were attended by 
great crowds and received with the utmost favour But the lines 
originally written on Pans, having been inserted m one of his new 
satires, excited the jealous anger of an actor of the time, who was a 
favourite of the emperor, and procured the poet's banishment under 
the form of a military appointment to trie extremity of Egypt 
Being then eighty years of age, ho died shortly afterwards of gnef 
and vexation 

Some of these statements are so much in consonant e with the 
indirect evidence afforded by the satires that they may be a 
senes of conjectures based upon them The rare passages m 
which the poet speaks of his own position, as in satires xi and 
xm , indicate that he was in comfortable but moderate circum- 
stances We should mier also that he was not dependent on 
any professional occupation, and that he was separated m 
social station, and probably too by tastes and manners, from the 
higher class to which Tacitus and Pliny belonged, as he was by 
character from the new men who rose to wealth by servility 
under the empiie Juvenal is no organ of the pride and dignity, 
still less of the urbanity, of the cultivated representatives of the 
great families of the republic He is the champion of the more 
sober virtues and ideas, and perhaps the organ of the rancours 
and detraction, of an educated but depressed and embittered 
middle class He lets us know that he has no leanings to 
philosophy (xm 121) and pours contempt on the serious epic 
writing of the day (1 162) The statement that he was a trained 
and practised declaimer is confirmed both by his own words (1 16) 
and by the rhetorical mould m which hiS thoughts and illustia- 
tions are cast The allusions which fix the dates when his 
satires first appeared, and the large expenence of Me which they 
imply, agree with the statement that he did not come before the 
world as a professed satirist till after middle age 

The statement that he cortUnued to wnte satires long before 
he gave them to the world accords well with the nature of their 
contents and the elaborate character of their composition, and 
might almost be inferred from the emphatic but yet guarded 
statement of Quintilian in his short summary of Roman litera- 
ture After speaking of the merits of Lualius, Horace and Per- 
sius as satirists, he adds, There are, too, m our own day, dis- 
tinguished writers of satire whose names will be heard ot here- 
after ” (In^t Or X I, 94) There i*> no Roman writer of satire 
who could be mentioned along with those others by so judicious 
a critic, except Juvenal The motive which a wnter of satire 
must have had for seciecy under Domitian is suffiaently obvious, 
and the necessity of concealment and self-suppression thus im- 
posed upon the writer may have permanently affected his whole 
manner of composition 

So far the original of these lives follows a not improbable 
tradition But when we come to the story of the poet^s exile 
the case is otherwise The undoubted reference to Juvenal in 
Sidonius Apolhnans as the victim of the rage of an actor only 
proves that the original story from which all the varying versions 
of tlie lives are derived was generally believed before the middle 
of the 5th centur>' of our era If Juvenal was banished at the 
Age of eighty, the author of his banishment couM not have been 
the “ enraged actor m reference to whom the onginal lines i 


were written, as Pans was put to death in S3, and Juvenal was 
certainly writing satires long after 100 Ihe satire in which the 
lines now appear was probably first published soon after the 
accession of Hadrian, when Juvenal was not an octogenarian 
but m the maturity of his powers The cause of the poet’s 
banishment at that advanced age could not therefore have been 
either the onginal composition or the first publication of the 
lines 

An expression in xv 45 is quoted as a proof that Juvenal had 
! visited Egypt He may ha\'e done so as an exile or m a military 
commana, but it seems hardly consistent with the importance 
which the emperors attached to the security of Egypt, or with 
the concern which they took in the interests of the army, that 
these conditions were combined at an age so unfit for military 
employment If any conjecture is warrantable on so obscure a 
subject, it IS more likely that this temporary disgrace should have 
been inflicted on the poet by Domitian Among the many vic- 
tims of Juvenal’s satire it is only against him and against one of 
the vilest instruments of his court, the Egyptian Cnspinus, that 
the poet seems to be animated by personal hatred. A sense of 
wrong suffered at their hands may perhaps have mingled with 
the detestation which he felt towards them on public grounds 
But if he was banished under Domitian, it must have been 
either before or after 93, at which time, as we learn from an 
epigram of Martial, Juvenal was in Rome 

More ancient evidence is suppLed by an inscription found at 
Aqumum, recording, so far as it has been deciphered, the dedi- 
cation of an altar to Ceres by a lunius luvenalis, tribune of the 
first cohort of Dalmatians, duunmr quinquennahs, and flamen 
Dm Vespasiam, a provincial magistrate whose functions corre- 
sponded to those of the censor at Rome Ihis Juvenalis may 
have been the poet, but he may equally well have been a relatic n 
The evidence of the satires does not point to a prolonged absence 
from the metropolis They arc the product of uiunediate and 
intimate familiarity with the life of the great city An epigram 
of Martial, wntten at the time when Juvenal was most vigorously 
employed m their cxmiposition, speaks of him as settled in Rome 
He himself hints (in 318) that he maintained Ins connexion with 
Aqumum, and that he had some special interest m the worship 
of the “ Helvinian Ceres Nor is the tribute to the national 
religion implied by the dedication of tlie altar to Ceres incon- 
sistent with the beliefs and feelings expressed m the satires 
While the fables of mythology arc often treated contemptuously 
or humorously by him, other passages in the satires clearly 
imply a conformity to, and even a respect for, che observances of 
the national religion. The evidence as to the military post filled 
by Juvenal is curious, when taken in connexion with the con- 
fused tradition of his exile in a position of military importance. 
But it cannot be said that the satires bear traces of military 
expenence, the life described in them is rather such as would 
present itself to the eyes of a civilian 

The only other contemporary evidence which affords a glimpse 
of Juvenal’s actual life is contained in three epigrams of Martial 
Two of these (vii 24 and 91) were wntten in the time of Domitian, 
the third (xii 18) early m the reign of Trajan, after Martxal had 
retired to his native Bilbilis The first attests the strong regard 
whidi Martial felt for him, but the subject of the epigram seems 
to hint that Juvenal was not an easy person to get on with In 
the second, addressed to Juvenal himself, the epithet facundus 
IS applied to him, equally applicable to his “ eloquence ” as 
satirist or rhetorician In the last Martial imagines his friend 
wandering about discontentedly through the crowded streets of 
Rome, and undergoing all the discomforts incident to attendance 
on the levies of the great Two lines in the poem suggest that 
the satirist, who inveighed with just seventy against the worst 
corruptions of Roman morals, was not too rigid a censor of the 
morals of his friend Indeed, his intimacy with Martial is a 
ground for not attqbuting to him exceptional stnetness of life 

The additional information as to the poet’s life and circum- 
stances denvable from the satires themselves is not important 
He had enjoyed the training which all educated men received in 
his dwf (1 15), he speaks of his farm m the territory of Tihur 
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(xi 65), which furnished a young kid and mountain asparagus 
for a homely dinnci to which he invites a Iricnd during the festival 
of the Megalesia Irom the satire in which this invitation is 
contained we are able to form an idea of the «tyle m whxch he 
habitually hved, and to think of him as enjoying a hale and 
vigorous age (203), and also as a kindly master of a household 
(159 seq ) The negative evidence afforded m the account ot his 
establishment suggests the inference that, like LucUtus and 
Horace, Juvenal had no personal experience of either the cares 
or the softening influence of family life A comparison of this 
poem witli the invitation of Horace to forquatus {Ep \ 5) bnngs 
out strongly the differences not m ur)l)anity onJy but in kindly 
feeling between the two satirists, Gaston Boissier has drawn 
from the indications afforded of the career and character of 
the persons to whom the satires aie addressed most unfa^vourable 
coDcfusicns as to the social circumstances and associations of 
J uvenal If we believe that these were all real people, with whom 
Juvenal lived in intimacy, we should conclude that he was most 
unfortunate in his assoaates, and that his own relations to tliem 
were marked rather by outspoken frankness than civility But 
they seem to be more “ nominis umbrae ” than real men, they 
serve the purpose of enabling the satirist to aim his blows at 
one particular object instead of declaiming at large They have 
none of the individuality and traits of personal character dis- 
cernible in the persons addressed by Hoi ace in his Satires and 
Eptsiles It lb noticeable that, while Juvenal writes of the poets 
and men of letters of a somewhat earlier time as if they were still 
living, he makes no reference to his friend Martial or the younger 
Pliny and Tacitus, who wrote their w'orks during the years of his 
own hlerary activity It is equally noticeable that Juvenal’s 
name does nut appear in Pliny’s letters 

Ihe tunes at which the satires were given to the world do not 
m ail cases coincide with those at which they were written and 
to which they immediately refer Thus the manners and per- 
sonages of the age of Domitian often supply the material of satiric 
representation, and are spoken of as if they belonged to the actual 
life of the present,! while allusions even m the earliest show that, 
as a finish^ literary composition, it belongs to the age of irajan 
1 he most probable explanation of these discrepancies is that in 
their present form the Mtires are the work of the last thirty 
year’s of the poet’s life, while the first nine at least may have pre- 
served with little change passages written during his earlier 
manhood Ihc combination of the impressions, and, perhaps 
of the actual compositions, of different pericxls also explains a 
certain want of unity and continuity found m some of them 

There is no reason to doubt that the sixteen satires winch we 
possess were given to llie world in the order in which we find them, 
and that they were divided, as they are referred to in the ancient 
grammarians, into five books Book I , embracmg the first five 
satires, was written in the freshest vigour of the author’s powers, 
and is animated with the strongest hatred of Domitian Ihc 
publication of this book belongs to the eaily years of Irajan 
The mention of the exile of Marius (49) shows that it was not 
published before loo In the second satire, the lines 29 scej , 

“ Quahs crat nuper tragico pollutus adulter 
Coiicubitu," 

show that the memory of one of the foulest scandals of the reign 
of Domitian was still fresh in the minds of men The third satire, 
imitated by Samuel Johnson in hisLondon, presents ^uch a picture 
as Rome may have offered to the satirist at any time in the 
1st rciilury of our era, but it was vmcjer the worst emperors, Nero 
and Domitian, that the arts of flatterers and foreign adventurers 
were most successful, and that such scenes of violence as that 
described at 277 seq were most likely to occur, - while the mention 
of Veiento (185) as stfll enjoying influence is a distinct reference 
to the ( ourt of Domitian The fourth, which alone has any 
political signiflcance, and leflects on the emperor as a fnvoJous 

! Ihia 13 especially noticeable m thetiov^nth satire, b\it it applies 
also to the mention of Crispimis, hatmas, the delator 9^, dc , 

in the first, to the notice of ye^onto in tfie tWd, 01 liubcUius Blandiis 
in the eighth, of Qallicus m ^he thirteenth, <fec 

3 Cf Tacitus, Annah^ xin 25 


tnfler rather than as a monster of lust and cruelty, is the jreproduc- 
tion of a real or iinagmary scene from the reign of Domitian, iind 
IS animated by the profoundest scorn and loathing both ,of the 
tyrant lumself and ot the worst mstruments of his tyranny, 
The fifth IS a social picture of tlie degradation to which poor 
guests were exposed at the banquets of the rich, but many ot the 
epigrams of Martial and the more sober evidt m e of one of Pinny’s 
letters show that the picture painted by Juvenal, though perhaps 
exaggerated in colouring, was drawn fiom a state of society 
prevalent during and immediately subsequent to the tunes of 
Domitian ^ liook II consists of the most elaborate of the 
satires, by many critics regarded as the poet’s mastei piece, the 
famous sixth satire, directed against the wdiole female sex, 
which shares with Domitian and his creatures the most cherished 
place m the poet’s antipathies It shows certainly no diminu- 
tion of vigour eitlver in its representation or its invective. The 
time at which this saUre was composed cannot be fixed with 
certainty, but some ailusions render it highly projbable that it 
was given to the world in the later years of frajan, and before 
the accession of Hadrian Ihe date of Uie publication of 
Book HI , containing the seventh, eighth and nintli satires, seems 
to be fixed by its opening line to tlie first year*- after the acpession 
of Hadrian In the eighth satire another reference is made (120) 
to the misgovernment of Manus m Africa as a recent event, 
and at line 51 there may be an allusion to the Eastern wars that 
occupied the last yeais of Irajan’s reign The ninth has no 
allusion to determine its date, but it is written with the same 
outspoken freedom as the second and the sixth, and belongs to 
the period when the poet’s povver was most vigorous, and his 
exposure of vice most unt ornpromising In Book J V , comprising 
the famous tenth, the eleventh and the twelfth satires, the author 
appears more as a moralist than as a pure satirist In Uie tenth, 
the theme of the “ vanity of human wishes ” is illiistTatcd by 
great historic mstances, rather than by pictures of the men and 
manners of the age, and, though the declamatory vigour and 
power of expression in it are occasionally as great as in the e irher 
satires, and although touches of Juvenal’s saturnine humour, 
ard especially of his misogyn> , appear in all the satires of tins 
book, yet their general tone shows that the white heat of his 
mdignation is abated, and the lines of the eleventh, already 
referred to (201 seq ), 

" Spcctcnt juvcncs qiios clamor et aadax 
Spon'jio, quos cultae dccct a'^edisbo puellac 
Nostra bibat vernum contracta cuticula solcm," 

leave no doubt that he was well advanced m years wlien they 
were written 

Two important dales arc found in Book V , comprising satires 
xin -xvi At \m 16 Juvenal speaks of his fliend Calvmus as 
now past sixty years of age, having been born in the consulship 
of Ponteius Now L Fonteius Capito was consul m 67 Again 
at XV 27 an event is said to have happened m Egypt nuper 
console lunco ” Ihere was a L Acmihus Innciis consul 
su^eeius m 127 The fifth book must therefore have been pub- 
lished some time after this date More than the fourth, this 
book bears the marks of age, both in the milder tone of the senti- 
ments expressed, and in the feebler power of composition exhi- 
bited Ihe last satire is now imperfect, and the authenticity 
both of this and of the fifteenth has been questioned, though cn 
insufficient grounds 

Thus the satires \vere published at different intervals, and for 
the most part composed between 100 and 130, but the most 
powerful m feeling and vivid in conception among them deal 
With the expeiieme and impression^ of the reign of Domitian, 
occasionally retail the memories or traditions of the times of 
Nero and Claudius, and reproduce at least one startling page 
from the annals of Tiberius ^ The same overmastering feeling 
which constrained Tacitus (j 4 gric 2, 3), when the time of long 
endurance and silence was over, to recall the memory of the 

8 Pliny’s remarks on the vulgarity as well as +hc ostentation of hi's 
host imply that he regarded such behavwnyrias exceptional, at least 
in the circle m wfiich he himseif lived {Ep, 11. 6) 

■* X 56-107, 
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former oppression/’ acted upon Juvenal There is no evidence 
th<it these two great writers, who lived and wrote at the same 
time, who were animated by the same hatred of the tyrant under 
whom the best years of their manhood were spent, and who both 
felt most deeply the degradation of then times, were even known 
to one another lacitus belonged to the highest official and 
senatorial class, Juvenal apparently to the middle class and to 
that of the struggling men of letters, and this difference m posi- 
tion had much influence in determining the different bent of their 
genius, and m forming one to be a great national historian, the 
other to be a great social satirist If the view of the satirist is 
owing to this circumstance more limited in some directions, and 
his taste and temper less conformable to the best ancient stan- 
dards of propriety, he is also saved by it from prejudices to which 
tlie traditions of his class exposed the historian But both 
writers are thoroughly national in sentiment, thoroughly mascu- 
line in tone No ancient authors express so strong a hatred of 
evil Ihe peculiar greatness and value of both Juvenal and 
Tacitus IS that they did not shut their eyes to the evil through 
which they had lived, but deeply resented it — the one with a 
vehemeni and burning passion, like the “ saeva mdignatio ” of 
Swift, the other with perhaps even deeper but more restrained 
emotions of mingled scorn and sorrow, like the scorn and sorrow 
of Milton when “ fallen on evil days and evil tongues ” In one 
respect there is a difference For lacitus the prospect is not 
wholly (heerless, the detested tyrann> was at an end, and its 
efft ( ts might disappear with a more benehcent rule But the 
gloom of JuvenaTs pessimism is unlighted by hope 

A C Swinburne has suggested that the secret of Juvenal’s 
concentrated power consisted in this, that he knew what he 
hated, and that what he did hate was despotism and democracy 
But It would be hardly true to say that the animating motive of 
his satire was political It is true that he finds the most typical 
examples of lust, cruelty, levity and weakness in the emperors 
and then wives — in Domitian, Otho, Nero, Claudius and Messa 
Ima It IS true also that he shares in the traditional idolatry of 
Brutus, that he strikes at Augustus in his mention of the “ three 
disciples of Sulla,” and that he has no word of recognition for 
what even Tacitus acknowledges as the benehcent rule of Trajan 
So too his SI orn for the Roman populace of his time, who cared 
only for then dole of bread and the publa games, is unqualified 
But It Is only in connexion with its indirect effects that he seems 
to think of despotism, and he has no thought of democracy at 
all It IS not for the loss of liberty and of the senatonan rule 
that he chafes, but for the loss of the old national manliness and 
self-respcrt This feeling explains his detestation ot foreign 
manners and superstitions, his loathing not only of inhuman 
crimes and cruelties but even ot the lesser derelictions from self- 
respect, his scorn of luxury and of art as mmistering to luxury, 
his mockery of the poetry and of the stale and dilettante culture 
of his time, and perhaps, too, his indifference to the schools of 
philosophy and his readiness to identify all the professors of 
stoicism with the reserved and close-ciopped puritans, who 
concealed the worst vices under an outward appearance of 
austerity The great fault of his chaiacter, as it appears in his 
writings, IS that he too exclusively indulged this mood It is 
much more difficult to find what he loved and admired than 
what he hated But it is characteristic of his strong nature that, 
where he does betray any sign of human sympathy or tenderness. 
It IS for those who by their weakness and position are dependent 
on others for their protection— as for the peasant boy with the 
little dog, his playfellow,” ^ or for “ the home-sick lad from the 
Sabine highlands, who sighs foi his mothei whom he has not seen 
for a long time, and for the little hut and the familiar kids ” - 
If Juvenal is to be ranked as a great moralist, it is not for his 
greatness and consistency as a thinker on moral questions In 
the rhetorical exaggeration of the famous tenth satire, for in- 
stance, the highest energies of patriotism— the gallant and des- 
perate defence of great causes, by sword or speech — are quoted 

^ “ Mdiusne hie rusticus infans 

Cum matre et casulis et conlusore catoUo/' &c — ix 6o 

» XI 152, 153 


as mere examples of disappointed ambition, and, in the indis- 
criminate condemnation of the arts by which men sought to gain 
a livelihood, he leaves no 100m for the legitimate pursuits ot 
industry His services to morals do not consist in any positive 
contributions to the notions of active duty, but in the strength 
with which he has realized and expressed the restraining influ- 
ence of the old Roman and Italian ideal of character, and also 
of that religious conscience which was becoming a new power in 
the world Though he disclaims any debt to philosophy (xiii 
12 1), yet he reaPly owes more to the “ Stoica dogmata,” then 
prevalent, than he is aware of But his highest and rarest 
literary quality is his power of painting characters, scenes, 
incidents and actions, whether from past history or from con- 
temporary life In this power, which is also the great power of 
Tacitus, he has few equals and perhaps no superior among ancient 
writers The difference between Tacitus and Juvenal in power 
of representation is that the prose historian is more of an imagi- 
native poet, the satirist more of a realist and a grotesque humor- 
ist Juvenal can paint great historical pictures in all their 
detail— as in the famous representation of the fall of Sejanus, 
he can describe a charactei elaborately or hit it off with a single 
stroke The picture drawn may be a caricature, 01 a misrepre- 
sentation of the fact — as that of the father of Demosthenes, 
“ blear-eyed with the soot of the glowing mass,” &c — but it is, 
with rare exceptions, realistically conceived, and it is brought 
before us with the vivid touches of a Defoe or a Swift, or of the 
great pictorial satirist of the i8th century, Hogarth \et even 
in this, his most characteristic talent, his pronencss to exaggera- 
tion, the attraction which coarse and repulsive images have for 
his mind, and the tendeni y to sacrifice general effect to minute- 
ness of detail not infrequently mar his best effects 

Ihe difficulty is often felt of distinguishing between a poweiful 
rhetorician and a genuine poet, and it is felt particularly in the 
case of Juvenal He himself knew and has well described 
(vii 53 seq ) the conditions under which a great poet could 
flourish, and he felt that his own age was incapable of producing 
one He has little sense of beauty either in human life or nature 
Whenever such sense is evoked it is only as a momentary relief to 
his pi evading sense of the hideousnes^ of contemporary life, or in 
protest against what he regarded as the enervating influences ol 
art Even his references to the great poets of the past indicate 
rather a blase sense of indifference and weaimess than a fresh 
enjoyment ol them Yet his power of touching the springs of 
tragic awe and horror is a genuine poetical gift, of the same kind 
as that which is displayed by some of the early English dramatists 
But he is, on the whole, more essentially a great rhetorician than 
a great poet His training, the practical bent of his understand- 
ing, his strong but morose character, the circumstances of his 
tune, and the materials available for his art, all fitted him to 
rebuke his own age and all after-times in the tones of a poweiful 
preacher, rather than charm them with the art of an accom- 
plished poet The composition of his various satires shows no 
negligence, but rather excess of elaboration, but it produces 
the impression of mechanical contrivance rather than of organa 
growth His movement is sustained and powerful, but there is 
no rise and fall in it The verse is most carefully constructed, 
and IS also most effective, but it is so with the rhetorical effec- 
tiveness of Lucan, not with the musical charm of Virgil The 
diction IS full, even to excess, of meaning, point and emphasis 
Few writers have added so much to the currency of quotation 
But his style altogether wants the charm of ease and simplicity 
It wearies by the constant strain after effect, its mock-heroics 
and allusive periphrasis, and excites distrust by its want of 
moderation 

On the whole no one of the ten or twelve really great writers 
of ancient Rome leaves on the mind so mixed an impression, 
both as a writer and as a man, as Juvenal He has little, if 
anything at all, of the high imaginative mood — the mood of 
reverence and noble admiration — which made Ennius, Lucretius 
and Virgil the truest poetical representatives of the genius of 
Rome He has nothing of the wide humanity of Cicero, of the 
urbanity of Horace, of the ease and grace of Catullus Yet he 
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lepiesents another mood of ancient Rome, the mood natural to is known of him except that he was a Spanish presbyter of dis- 
her before she was humanized by the lessons of Greek art and tinguished family About 330 he published his Libn evangeU- 
thought If we could imagine the elder Cato living under orum 1 V , each book containing about 800 hexameters 1 he 
Domitian, cut off from all share in public life, and finding no out- division into books is possibly a reminiscence of the number of 
let for his combative energy except in literature, we should per- the Gospels Ihe work itself, written with the idea 01 ousting 
haps understand the motives of Juvenal’s satire and the place the absurdities of Pagan mythology and replacing them 1)) the 
which is his due as a repiesentative of the genius of his country truths of Christianity, may be called the first Christian tpic 
As a man he shows many of the strong qualities of the old Roman In the Praejatio the author expresses the hope that the sac led^ 
plebeian — the aggressive boldness, the intolerance of superiority ness of his subject may procuYc him safely at the final con- 
and privilege, which animated the tribunes in their opposition fiagration of the world and admission into heaven Ihc whole 
to the senatonan rule Even where we least like him we find is, in the main, a poetical version of the Gospel of Matthew, the 
nothing small or mean to alienate our respect from him Though other evangelists only being used for supplementary details 
he loses no opportunity of being coarse, he is not licentious , It is founded upon a pre-vulgate Latin translation, although 
though he is often truculent, he cannot be called malignant there is evidence that Juvencus also consulted the Greek In 
It is, indeed, impossible to say what motives of personal chagrin, spite of metrical irregularities, the language and style arc simple 
of love of detraction, of the mere literary passjon for effective | and show good taste, being free from the artificiality of oth.r 
writing, may have contributed to the indignation which inspired Christian poets and prose writers, and the author has made 
his verse But the prevailing impression we carry away after excellent use of Virgil (his chief model) and other classical 
reading him is that in all his caily satires he was animated bv a writers Juvencus set the fashion of verse tianslations of the 
sincere and manly detestation of the tyranny and cruelty, the | Bible, and the large number of MSS of his poem mentioned in 
debauchery and luxury, the levity and effeminacy, the crimes ! lists and still extant are sulhcicnt evidence of its great popularity 
and frauds, which we know from other sources were then rife in ! According to Jerome, he was also the author of some poems on 
Rome, and that a more serene wisdom and a happier frame of ' the sacraments, but no trace of these has survived Ihe Latin 
mind weie attained by him when old age had somewhat allayed HeptaieuiL^ a hexameter version of the first seven books of the 


the fierce rage which vexed his manhood 

AuriioKirihs — The remarkable statements in a “life ' found 
in a late Italian MS (Barbcrmi, vui 18),' Iiinius luvenahs Aquinas 
lunio hivcnale patri. matie veto Scptumukia ex 4 quinati mumupio 
Claudio Ncronc. ct L Antistio consuhbiis (55) natiis cst, soi mm 
habuiL S'.ptumulciam cpiae l^uscino (Srt/ xiv 1) nupsit,' though not 
necessarily false, c innot be accepted without confirmati in 

The c irhcst cmcUikc for tht banishment of jucend is th-'t of 
Sidomus Ap )llmaiis (c 480), Carm i\ Non ciiu tempore 

Caesans scrunch 1 Acterno coluit lonios icatu | Nec {]ui consimili 
dcinde casu I Ad vulgi tenuem strcpcntis auram I I rati fmt iiis- 
trionis c\ul,’ lines cvhich by the exact parallel chaw n between 0\ id s 
fate and Juvenal’s impl> the belief that juven d died in exile Ihe 
banishment is ilso mentioned b\ J Malalas, a (neck histori in 1 
subseei unt to Justinian, who gives the place as Ikiitapohs in Afiica, 
Chton X KiZf Dmdoif The inscription (on a stone now lost) 

IS as follows, the words ind letters in biackets being the conjectural 
restorations of scholars — (Ccic]u sacrum | [D lu]nius luvcnahs 
I tnb coh [ 1 ] Dclmatarum 1 Ilvir quinei llamcn I d m Vespaaam i vo 
Mt dcdicav[it] que j siia pee," Corp user lat \ xni 201 

sqq Ihc best of the known manuscripts of Juvenal (T) is at 
Montpellier (125), but theie are bC\cial others which cannot be 
neglected Amongst these may be spceiall> mentioned the Bodleian 
Mb (Canon Lat 41), which contains a {xjrtion of batire vi , the i 
txislenec of which was unknown until E O Winjjtedt published it in ' 
the Classical Review (iSgy), pp 201 ^eq Another fi igmcnt in the 
Bibhothdque Nationalc was desciibed by C E Stuait in the tlasi,uul 
Quarterly (Jan 1909) Numerous scholia and glossal les attest the | 
interest taken m Juvenal in post classical times and the middle ages 
Iherc aie two classes of scholia -the older or “ Pithocana,’ lirst ' 


Old Icstament, has been attributed to Juvencus amongst 
otheis, but It lb now generally supposed to be the work of a 
certain Cvprianus, a Gaul who lived in the 6th centuiy% possibly 
a bishop of loLilon, author of the Ltjc of Caesmius, bishop of 
Arelate (Arles) 

Sec M ^^mi\xiS,Cesihtchte dcr christhch lateuuschen Poeste {iSgi) , 
\ Ebert, AUgemeine Ceschuhte der Liter atui des Mittelalters^ vol 1 
(1S89J, editions of Juecnciis by C Marold (188O) , J Humor m 
Corpus scriptorum ecelesiadieorum latinoruni, vol xxi\ (Vienna, 
1891), J T Hathcld, 1 s/udy 0 / Juvencus (j8go),(ka.hng\\iih syntax, 
metre and language, editions of the liiptaUuch by J E B May'or 
(1889, reviewed by W banday in Cla<;sual Rivicw, October 1889, 
indby J i Hatfield in American Journal of PliUologv, vol xi , 1890), 
and B Pcipei, vol xxiii of the Vienna senes abo\c 

JUVENILE OFFENDERS Jn modem social science the 
question of the proper penal treatment of juvenile (t e non- 
adult) offenders has been increasingly discussed, and the 
reformatory principle first applied in the case of children, has 
even been extended to reelaimable adult offendeis (juveniles in 
crime, if not in age) m a way which iinngs thorn suflieuntly 
within the same category to be noticed in this article In the 
old dav s the main idea in Enedand was to use the same penal 
methods for all criminals, voung and old, when the child broke 
the law he was sent to prison like his elders It was only in com- 
paiatively recent times that it was realized that child eiiminals 
were too often the victims to circumstances be\ond then own 


published by P Pithocus, and the “ Coinutus scholia ' of less 
value, specimens of wdnch have been publislied by various seholais 
The earliest edition which need now be mentioned is tb it of 
P Pithoeus, 1585, in which P was first used for the text Ai longst 
later ones we may mention the commentaries of Kuperti (1819) and 
C F Heinrich (1839, wath the old scholia), O Tahn (1851, ciilical w ith 
the old sehoha), A Weidner (1889), L Friedlandcr (1895, with a full 
verbal iidcx) The most useful English commentaries are those of 
J E B Mav^or (a \olummoub and Icained eommentary on thirteen 
of the batiresy 11 vi and ix being omitted), J I) Lewas (1882, with 
a prose translation) and J D Duff (1898, expurgated, and 11 and ix 
being omittrd) Iherc aic recent critic il texts conseivalive and 
chiefly based on P, by F Bueehcler (1893, with selections from the 
scholia) and S Cj Owen (in the Oxford Senes of lexts) , on the other 
side, by A E Housman (1905) and by lhesamc,butwithfewerinno\a 
tions, in the new Corpus poetarum latinorum, fasc v Tlic two last 
named editors alone give the newly discovered lines of Sitiie 
There are no recent translations of Juvenal into English verse 
Drydeu translated 1 , in , vi , x and xvi , the others being committed 
to inferior hands Other versions arc Gifford’s (1802), of some merit, 
and C Badham’s (1814) Johnson’s imitations of Satires 111 and x 
are well known For the numerous articles and contributions to 
the criticism and elucidation of the Sahres, refeienco should be made 
to TciiffeTs Geschichte der romtschen Litteratur (Eng Irans by Waire), 
§ 331, and bchanz, ditto (1901, 11 § 2, § 420a) (W Y S , J P P ) 

JUVENCUS, GAIUS VETTIUS AQUILINUS, Christian poet, 
flourished during the reign of Constantine the Great, Nothing 


(onliol They were cursed with inherited taint, they were 
brought up among evil surroundings, they suffered from the 
j culpal 3 le neglect of vicious parents, and still more from load 
I example and pernicious promptings They were rather poten- 
tial than actual criminals, calling for rescue and regeneration 
rather than vindictive reprisals Under the old system a 
I painstaking English gaol chaplain calculated that 58 % of 
* all criminals had made their first lapse at fifteen Boys 
and girls laughed at imprisonment Striplings of thirteen and 
I foul teen had been committed ten, twelve, sixteen or seventeen 
I times Religion and moral improvement were little regaided in 
I prisons, industrial and technical training were impossible 1 he 
j chief lesson learnt was an intimate and contemptuous acquain- 
tance with the demoralizing interior of a gaol There w^ere at 
one time in 1 ondon 200 “ Hash houses ” frequcnieel by 6000 
bovs trained and pioficaent in thieving and clepredation 
Ihe substantial movement for reform dates fiom the protests 
of Chailes Dickens, who roused public opinion to such m extent 
that the first Reformatory School Act was passed in 1854 
Sporadic efforts to meet the cmI had indeed been made 
earlier In 1756 the Marine Society established a school foi the 
rec'eption and reform of younger criminals, in i;88 the City of 
London formed a similar institution, which grew much latei into 
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the ferm school at Redhill In m act of paTliament 
created an establishment at Parkhurst for the detention and 
correction of juvenile offenders, to whom pardon was given 
conditional on their entrance into some charitable institution. 
Parkhuist was technically a prison, and the system combined 
industrial tmimng with leligiousi and educational instruction 
These earlier efforts had, however, been quite insufficient to 
meet the evils, for m the years immediately preceding 1854 
crime was being so constantly reinforced in its beginnings, 
under the existing penxl system, that it threatened to 
swamp the country Unofficial, hut more or less accurate, 
figures showed that between 11,000 c'nd 12,000 juveniles 
passed annually through the prisons of England and Wales, a 
third of the whole nember being contribute d by London alone 
in 18^4 the total reached 14,000 Ihe ages of offenders ranged 
fnm' less than twelve to seventeen, 6a % of the whole weie 
between fourteen and seventeen, 46 % had been committed 
more than oiKx , ji8 % four times and more 

The Reformatory School Act 1854, which was thrashed out 
at oonferert'^es held in Bmmingham m 1851 and i8«53, substituted 
the school for the gaol, and all judicial benches were empowered 
to send dclinqiunls to schools when the> had been guilty of 
acts punishable by short imprisonment, the limit of which v^as 
at first fourteen and became afterwards ten days A serious 
flaw m this act long survived, this was the provision that a 
short period of imprisonment in gaol must precede reception 
into the reformatory, i1 was upheld by well-meaning but mis- 
taken people as essential for deterrence But more enlightened 
opinion condemned the rule as inflicting an indelible prison 
taint and breeding contamination, even with ample and effective 
safeguards Wiser legislation has followed, and an act of 1899 
abolished prclimmaiy imprisonment 

Existing reformatories, or “ senior home office schools ” as 
they aie officially styled, in England numbered 44 in 1907 
Ihey rct;eive all juvenile offenders, up to the age of sixteen, who 
have lieen convicted of an offence punishable with ptnal servi- 
tude or imprisonment The number of these during the years 
between 1894 and 1906 constantly varied, but the figure of the 
earliest date, 6604, as never exceeded, and m some years it 
warf considerably less, while in 1906 it w'as no more than 5586, 
thoiigh the general population had increased by several miihons 
in the penod Tnese figures, in comparison with those of 1854, 
must be deemed highly satisfactory, even when we take into 
account that the latter went up to the age of seventeen Older 
offenders, between sixteen and twenty-one, come within the 
category of juvcmil^' adults and are dealt with differently (see 
Borstal Scheme below^)^ 

Other schools must be classed with the reformatory, although 
they have no connexion with prisons and deal with youths 
who are only potential cnminals The first in importance are 
the industrial schools When the newly devised reformatories 
were doing excellent semce it was realized that many of the 
rising generaticm might some day lapse into evil ways but were 
still on the right side and might wuth proper precautions be kept 
there They wanted preventive, not punitive treatoent, and 
for them industrial school® were instituted The germ of these 
establishments existed m the Ragged Schools, “mtended to 
educate destitute children and save them from vagrancy dnd 
enme/' They had been invented by John Pounds (j 766-1839), 
a Portsmouth shoemaker, who, early in the 19th century, 
was moved with sympathy for these little outcasts and devoted 
liimself to this good work. The ragged sdiool movement found 
powerful support in actrve philantlxropists when public atten- 
tion was aroused to the p^alencc of juvenule delinquency 
The first Industrial School Act was passed m 1856 and applied 
only to Scotland. Next year its provisions were extendi to 
England) and their growth was rapid There were 45 schools 
111 the beginning; m 1878 the number had more than lieen 
doubled; m 1907 there were 102 m England and Wales and 31 
m ScotJlandi. 

The provisions of the Education Acts 1871 and 1876 led to a 
large increase m the number of children committed for breaches 
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of the law and to the establishment of two kinds of subsidiary 
industrial schools, short detention or truant schools and day 
industrial schools m which children do not reside but receive 
their meals, their elementary education and a certain amount 
of industrial training. The total admissions to truant schools 
in 1907 were 1368 boys, and the numbers actually in the schools 
on the last day of that year were 1125 with 2568 on licence 
The average length of detention was fourteen weeks and tliree 
days on first admission, seventeen weeks and five days on first 
re-admission, and twenty-three weeks six days on second re- 
admission The total number of admissions into truant schools 
from 1878 to the end of 1907 was 44,315, of whom just half had 
been licensed and not returned, 11,239 licensed and 

onre re-admitted, 8900 had been re-admitted twice or oftener 

The da> industrial schools owed their origin to another reason 
than the enforcement of the Education Acts It was found that 
some special treatment was lequired for large masses of youths 
m large cities, who were in such a neglected or degraded con- 
dition that there was little hope of their growing mto healthy 
men and women or becoming good citizens They were left un- 
clean, were ill-led and insufficiently clothed, and w^ere not use- 
fully taught The total number who attended these day schools 
in 1Q07 Aras 1951 boys and 1232 girls 

The disciplinary system of the English schools is planned 
upon the cstabhshment or institution system, as opposed to 
that of the “ family ” or “ boarding out ’’ systems adopted in 
some countries and some controvcisy has been aroused as to 
the comparative value of the methods Ihe British practice 
has always favoured the well governed school, with the provuso 
that it is kept small so that the head may know all of his charges 
But a compromise has been effected in large establishments by 
dividing the boys into “ houses,” each containing a small 
manageable total as a family under an official father or head 
Under this system the idea of the homt is maintained, while 
uniformity of tieatmcnt and discipline is secured by grouping 
several houses together under one general authority Ihe plan 
of “ boarding out ” is not geneially approved of in England, the 
value o^* the domestic training is questionable and of line (i tain 
quality, depending entirely upon the character and fitness of 
the fo'itei-paicnU seciued Education must be less s>stematic 
m the private home, ndustnal training is less easily carried out, 
and there can be none of that esprit de carps that stimulates 
effott m physical training as applied to athletics and the play mg 
of games No very aefinite decision has been ariiveci at as to 
the comparative merits of institution life and boarding cut 
Among the Latin race s— Trance, Italy, Portugal and Spain— 
the former is as a rule preferred , also m Belgium, m Germany, 
Holland and the United States placing out m private families 
IS ve’-y much the rule, m Austria-Hungary and Russia both 
methods are in use 

The total admissions to English refonnatory schools from their 
creation to the 3ibt of December lyo^ atnounUd to 76,45s, or 
64,031 boys and iz 424 girls The total discharges for the same 
period were 70,890, or 59,081 bo>s and 11,809 girls Th^ results 
may be tested bv the figures for those discharged la 1904, 1905 
anci 1906 — 

Bo/s — 3573 were placed out, of whom 66 had died, lca\ing 3507, 
of these it was found that 2735 (or about 78 %) were in regular 
em^oyment, 158 (or abCut 4 %) were in casual employment, 4x9 
(or about 13 %) had been convicted, and 175 (or about 5 %) were 
unknown 

Ctrh — 480, of whom ii had died, leaving 469, of these it w^as 
found tliat 384 (or about 82 %) weie in icgnlar employment, 28 (or 
about 6 %) were in castial employment, 17 (or about 4 %) had been 
convictca, and 40 (or about 8 %) were unknown 

For industrial scliools, mcludmg truant and day schools, th6 
total admissions, up to the 3xst of December 1907, wtre 153,893, oi 
120,955 boys and 32,938 girls The total discharge s to fhc shme date 
(excluding transfers) were 136,961 or 108,398 boys and ^1^,563 girls 
The results as test^ by those discharged m 1904, 1965 and 1906 
were as ioUow i — 

Boys- — 8909 w^ere placed out, of wliom it8 had since died, 
leaving 8791 to be r^^orted on, of these it was found that 7547 
(or about 86 %) were in regular employment, 415 (Of abont‘4 7 %) 
were in casual employment. 419 (or about 47%) convicted or 
re committed, and 4*0 (or about 46%) imkndwn 

Gt^ls — 2505 placed out, of whom 50 had died, leaving 2455, ^ 
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these 2180 (or about 89 %) were in regular employment, ixa (or 
about 4 %) were in casual employment, 2X (or about i %) convicted 
or re-committcd , and 142 (or about 6 %) unknown 

These results are of course wholly independent of those achieved 
by the juvenile adult prison reformatory at Borstal instituted in 
October 1902 Ihe recoixi of the first year's Mork of this cxcelltnt 
system showi d tliat 50 % of cases p’aced out had done well thanks 
to the system and philanthropic labours of the Borstal Association 

An interesting point in regard to the icclamation of these crimin- 
ally inclined juveniles is the nature of the employments to wluch 
they have been recommended, and in which, as shown, they have 
done so well In 190^, 1905 and 1906, the total number of boys 
discharged and placed was 12,482 By fir the largest number of 
these, nearly a sixth, joined the army, 679 of Uiem entering the 
bands, 292 joined the navy, q6i the mercantile manno, 1507 went 
to farm service, 414 woiked m faeloiics 01 mills as skilled hands, 
but other*- joined as labourois, a general class tlic total of which u is 
1096 Other jobs found included inineis (^29), ciriers (^52), non 
or «^tcel workers (21^), mechanics (301), shoemakers (iSi), tailois 
(iCi), shop assistants (228), carpenters (178), bakers (n0» fnossen- 
gers and porters, inclnding 1x2 errand boys (315) Ihe balance 
found employment m smeller numbci'5 at other trades Iht fate 
of 585 nas unknown, 858 had been rc-conv icUd, and the balance 
were m unrecorded or casual employment 

1 he outlets found by the girls Iruin these various schools naturally 
follow lines appropriate to their sex and the instruction received 
Out of a lota) of 2985 discharged in the throe years mentioned, 
1235 became general servants, 208 housemaids, 203 laandiy^maids, 
52 cooks, 98 nursemaids, 65 diessmakers, 221 were engaged m 
factories and mills, and the balanre was made up by marriage, 
death or casual eniploymonl 

In Ireland the reform aloi j' and industrial school system conforms 
to that of ( Treat Biitain I here were in 1905 six ixformatory and 
70 industrial schools m Ii eland, mostly under Roman Catholic 
management 

A short account of the reformatory methods of dealing with 
juvenile ofifenders 11 ccitain other countries will fitly hnd a 
place here 

Ausina-Hungary — The law leaves children of less tluxn ten 
years of age to domestic discipline, as also children above that 
age if not exacll} criminal, although the latter may be sent to 
coriectional schools Ihere they arc dctamcfl for varying 
periods, but never after twenty years of age, and thev may be 
sent out on licence to situations or employment found for them 
These schools also receive (lukiren between ten and fourteen 
guilty of crimes which are, however, by law deemed “ contra- 
ventions ’’ onlv, also the destitute between the same ages and 
the incorrigible whose parents cannot manage them 

In Hungarv the penal rode prescribes that children of less 
than twelve cannot be charged with offences those between 
twelve and ^^xteen may be deemed to have ai ted without dis- 
crehon, end thus escape sentence, but arc sertLto a (0» ectional 
s( hool where thev may be detained till they are twenty jeais 01 
age An excellent system prevails m Hungary by which the 
supervision of tiiose liberated is entrusted to a “ protector,’’ a 
philanthropic person in the district who visits and reports upon 
th<* conduct of the boys, much like the “ probation officer ” m the 
United States 

Belgium —The law November 1891 places the whole 
mass of juveniles— those who arc likely to give trouble and 
those who have already done so — at the disposal of the state 
The system is very elastic, realizing the infinite variety of child- 
ish natures The purely paternal regime would be wasted upon 
the really vicious, a severe discipline would press too heavily 
on the well-disposed Accordingly, all juveniles, male and 
female, are divided into six principal cla‘>ses with a corre- 
sponding treatment, it being strictly ruled that tnere is* no 
intermingling of the classes, the very youngest, rescued early, 
are never to be associated with the older, who may be already 
VICIOUS and degraded and who could not fad to exercise a per- 
nicious influeni e One of the great merits of the Belgian system 
IS that the ’regulations may be relaxed, and children of whose 
amendment good hopes are entertained may be released provi- 
sionally, either to the care of parents and guardians or to em^* 
plpyers, artisans or agriculturists who wdl teach them a trade 

Denmark — There were 6i establishments ol all classes for 
juveniles in Denmark in 1906, holding some 2000 inmates In 
1874, by the will of Counters Danner, a krge female refuge 


was founded at Castle Jagerspris, which holds some 360 gnls 
Another of the same ckbs is the Royal Vodrofsvei Bonnehjem 
at Copenhagen, founded m tlxe same year by Mile Schneider 
1 he regime preferred in Denmark is that ot the famuy or the 
very small school The jagerspris system is to divide the whole 
number of 360 into small parties of 20 each uivJcr a nur^e or 
official mother Employment in L>anibh sihools is nuinly 
agricultural, field labour and gardening, with a certain amount 
of industrial training, and on discharge the inmates go to 
farms or to apprenticeship, while a few emigrate 

trance — There are five methods of disjxismg of jiwenile 
offenders m France — 

1 The preliminary or preventative prison (> aisons d arret and 
de ju^iire) for those arrested and ac^u >cd 

2 I he ordinary prison foi all sentenced to hss than six months, 
whose time of detention is loo short to admit of their transfei to a 
provincial colony Jt also rcceues children whom parents have 
found unmanageable 

3 The jubhc or pnvate penitentiary colony foi the 11 responsdde 
( luldrt n, acquitted as without discrt tion," is well as for the guilty 
sentenced to more than six months' and less than two years' 
dctcniion 

4 Ihc correctional colony, wheic the sv^tem is more sc\ere 
receiving all sentenced lor more than two ycais and ail who liave 
uusconducted themsch -s m the mdder t stabhshments 

5 Various penitentiary houses for young females, whatever their 
particular sentence 

Foremost among I^rench penal reformeis stands the name of 
h A Demetz (1796-1873), the founder of the famous colony 
of Mettray M Demetz was a judge who, aghast at the c\ils 
inflicted upon childicn whom he was compelled by law to im- 
prison, left trie btiah and undertook to find some other outlet 
tor them At that tunc th^^ French law, while it aiijUitled 
minors shown to bavt acteel without disci* tion still consigned 
them for safe keeping and inevitable contamination to the 
common gaols M Demetz conceived the idea of an agricul- 
<^ural colony, and m 1840 organized a small “ socicle paternelle, ’ 
IS It was called, of which nc bcvame vice-president Another 
philanthropist, the Vicomte de Bietignicrcs de Ccuuteillcs, a 
1 inded proprietor in louraine, associated himself in the entc’’- 
prisc and endowed the institution with land at Mcttiiy near 
lours The carl cst labours at Mettray were in the dcMlopnunt 
of the institution, but as thes appioachcd completion they were 
applied to iarmwork, agricultural tmplojmcnt Ivcing the chief 
feature of the place ihe motto and device of Mcttiay was 
“the morahzation of voath by the cultivation of the soil”, 
a healthy life in the open air was to replace the enervating and 
demoralizing influences of the confined prisons, and this was 
effected m the usual farming operations, to which were added 
gardening, vinc-dressing, the raising of stock ana the breeding 
of silkworms Ihe labour was not light, on the contrary, the 
directors of the colony sought by constant emoloyment to «end 
their charges to bed tired, leady to sleep soundly and not romp 
and chatter m their dormitories The excellence of its aims, 
and the manifestly good results that were growing out of the 
system, soon made Mettray a model for imitation in Juance and 
beyond it Many estabhshments were planned upon it, started 
by the state or private enterprise, penitentiary colonies were 
created for boys in connexion with some of the great central 
prisons The colony of Val de Ydvre has a good record It 
was started by a private philanthropist, Charles J M Lucas, 
(1803-1889) but after fivc-aud- twenty years was handed over to 
the state Other cognate establishments are those of Petit 
Quevilly near Rouen, Petit Bourg near Pans, St Hiliar and 
Eysses There are several female colonies, especially that of 
Dametal at Rouen 

It is for the magistrate or pige d'tn^truchon to select the class 
of establishment to which the juvenile dclincjuents brought 
before him shall be committed The very youngs those of tw elve 
years of agi and under, are placed out in the country w ith fami- 
lies, unless they can be again entrusted to their parents or com- 
mitted to matrons pcUernels, containing very Lmited numbers 
twenty or thirty, m charge of a large staff After twelve, and 
from that age to fourteen or fifteen, the “ ungrateful age as 
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the French call it, boys are sent to a reformatory or “ preservative 
school,’' where they will be under stronger discipline For the 
third class, from fifteen to sixteen or eighteen, stricter measures 
are necessary, so as to dispose of them in specially selected penal 
colonies, as has already been done at Eysses, where the discipline 
IS severe, while embodying technical and industrial instruction 
Germany —In most parts of the German Empire juvenile 
ddinquents and neglected youths are treated in the same estab- 
lishments No child of less than twelve years of age can be 
proceeded against in a court of law, although in some German 
states destitute or abandoned children have been taken at the 
ages of six, five and even three ycar^ Youths between twelve 
and eighteen may be convicted, but their offences are passed 
over if they are proved to have acted without discretion 1 here 
are many kinds of correctional institutions and a number of 
schools not of a correctional character These last are generally 
very small, the largest taking barely a hundred, but are very 
numerous Many private persons have devoted themselves to the 
work Count A von der Recke-Volmerstcin (1791-1878) about 
1821 founded a refuge for neglected children in Dusselthal, 
between Dusseldorf and Elberstadt Pastor 1 F Fliedncr 
(1800-1864) built up a fine establishment at Kaiserswcrth from 
1833, which was an infant school, a penitentiary and an 
orphan as> lum Another famous name is that of W von Turk 
(1774-1846), who studied under Pestalozzi in Switzerland 
A school which has largely influenced public opinion m Great 
Britain, as in Germany, is the Rauhe Haus, near Hamburg, 
founded by Dr Wukein m 1833 This began with a ‘Single 
cottage but had grown in twenty years to a hamlet of tv\cnty 
houses, with from twelve to sixteen inmates in each The 
establishment is a Lutheran one, both bo)s and girls are ad- 
mitted, m scpaiate houses, and a marked feature of the place 
IS the number of “ brothers,” young men of good character 
(jualifying for rescue work as superintendents of homes, prison 
officers and schoolmasters They take part in the work and are 
in constant touch with the boys whom the> closely supervise, 
being bound to “ keep them in sight day and night, eat with them, 
sleep in their dormitories, direct their labour, accompany them to 
chapel, join in their recreations and spoits ’ These “ brothers ” 
are honourably known throughout the world and ha\c pci- 
formed a Urge work in distant lands as missionaries, prison 
offioers and schoolmasters The Rauhe Haus receives three 
classes of juveniles first, the boys, mostly street arabs, second, 
girls of the same category, third, children taken as boarders 
from private families, who confess their inability to manage 
them The instruction given is in trades, in farming operations, 
gardening and fruit-raising The pupils are largely assisted on 
release, through the good offices of the citizens of Hamburg 
Holland — In the Low Countries, refuges, called “ Guds- 
huis,” were founded as early as the 14th century, intended for 
the care and shelter of neglected youth and indigent old age 
In the 17th century people came from all parts of Europe to 
learn from the Dutch how orphans and unfortunate children 
could best be cared for 1 he Godshuis of Amsterdam was a vast 
establishment, into which as many as 4000 juveniles were some- 
times crowded, with such disastrous effeits that its name was 
changed to that of “ pesthuis,” and the government in the begin- 
ning of the present century ordered it to be emptied and closed 
Other reformatory institutions in Holland are the Netherlands 
Mcttray, the reform school of Zetten, near the Arnheim railway 
station, for Protestant girls, and that of Alkmaar for boys, 
the reformatory school of St Vincent de Paul at Amsterdam for 
both sexes, the Amsterdam reformatory for young vagabonds, 
male and female, the reform school of Smallepod at Amsterdam 
The Netherlands Mettray, which is about five hours’ journey 
from Amsterdam on a farm called Rissjelt, near Zutphen, is 
planned on the model of the French Mettray and was founded 
about 1855 by M Suringar, a veteran Dutch philanthropist, long 
vice-president of the direc tors of prisons in Amsterdam 
Italy — In Italy there is no distinction between the treatnvent 
of the offending and the neglected or deserted in youth There 
are seventeen or more correctional establishments, eight of 


which are state institutions and the rest founded by private 
benevolence or by charitable associations or local communities 
None of these is exclusively agricultural, ten are industrial, 
sever industrial and agricultural combined In Italy the age 
of responsibility is nine, below which no child can be charged 
with an offence The Italian schools are mostly planned on a 
large scale That of Marchiondi Spagliardi accommodates 550, 
divided among three houses under one supreme head The 
Turazza institution at Treviso holds 380, and there are eight 
others with from 200 to 300 inmates The i6gimc is very 
various, the larger number of schools are on the congregate 
system, with daily labour in association and isolation by night 
Ihe “ family ” method is also practised with small groups, divi 
sions or companies, into which the children are formed according 
to age or conduct 

Sweden — All children below the age of sixteen may be sent 
to a correctional establishment or boarded out in respectable 
families — 

1 If they have committed acts punishable by law which indicate 
moral perversity and it is deemed advisable to correct them 

2 If they arc neglected, ill used, or if their moral deterioration is 
feared from the vicious life aiid character of parents or friends 

^ If their conduct at schooi or at home is such that a more er 
correctional treatment is necessary for their rescue 

Linder this law the state is also to provide special schools to 
take all above ten who have shown peiuliar depravity, all 
who have reached eighteen and who are not yet thought fit 
for freedom, all who have relapsed after provisional release 
Sweden is iich m institutions devoted to the care of destitute and 
deserted children, all due to the efforts of the charitable The 
largest correctional establishment is that founded at Hall 
neai the town of Sodertelge on the shores of the Baltic This 
admiiable agiicultural colony, modelled on that of Mettray, 
owes its existence to the “ Os^ ar-Josephine society,” founded b} 
Queen Joseph me, widow of Oscar I 

Untied States — In the w^ords of a report made in 1878 by 
F B Sanborn, secretary of the American Social Science Society, 
‘‘ America can justly plume herself upon the work accom- 
plished by her juvenile reformatories since their inauguration 
down to the present time ” The first m point of date and still 
the most considerable of the reformatories in the lln’ted States 
IS that founded m 1825, thanks to the unwearied efforts of the 
great American publicist and philanthropist Edward Livingston, 
which now has its home on Randall’s Island near New York 
City In the following year a reformatory of the same class 
was founded in Boston, and another in the year after m 
Philadelphia All were intended to receive criminal youth 
There arc state refoimatories now in almost all the states of 
the Union, and those for juvenile adults m New York and 
Massachusetts have attracted world-wide attention, aiming so 
high and with such an elaboration of means that they deserve 
particular description 

The great state reformatory establishment of Elmira, New 
York, called into existence in 1889 with the avowed aim of 
compassing the reformation of the criminal by new processes, 
partakes of the system involved in the treatment of juvenile 
offenders It was based upon the principle that ciime ought 
to be attacked in its beginnings by other than ordinary punitive 
and prison methods Under this view, the light of society to 
defend itself b> punishment was denied, and it was held that a 
youthful offender was more sinned against than sinning It was 
urged that his crime, due largely to inherited defects, mental or 
physical and vicious surroundings, was not his own fault, 
and he had a paramount claim to be treated differently by the 
state when in custody The state was not justified m using powers 
of repression to imprison him in the usual mechanical hard and 
fast fashion and then return him to society, no better, possibly 
worse, than l^efore, it was bound to regenerate him, to ( hange his 
nature, improve his.physique, and give him a new mental equip- 
ment, so that when again at large he might be fitted to take his 
place amongst honest citizens, to earn his living by reputable 
means and escape all temptation to drift back into crime This 
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IS the plausible explanation given for the state reformatory I refoim The difference in grades is denoted by small and 


movement, which led to the creation on such costly and extensive 
lines of Elmira, and of Concord in Massachusetts, a cognate 
establishment There is very little penal about the treatment, 
which IS that of a boarding school, the education, thorough and 
earned far, includes languages, music, science and industrial 
art, diet is plentiful, even luxurious, amusements and vaned 
recreation are permitted, well stocked libraries are provided 
with entertaining books, a prison newspaper is issued (edited 
by an inmate) Physical development is sedulously cultivated 
both by gymnastics and military exercises, and the whole course 
is well adapted to change entirely the character of the individual 
subjected to it The trouble taken in the hope of transforming 
erring youth into useful members of society goes still further 
The original sentence has been indefinite, and release on parole 
will be granted to inmates who pass through the various courses 
with credit and are supposed to have satisfied the authorities 
of then desire to amend The limit of detention need not exceed 
twelve months, after which parole is possible, although the 
average period passed before it is granted is twenty-two months 
The hope of permanent amendment is further sought by the 
fact that a situation, generally with good wages and congenial 
work, provided by the authorities, awaits every inmate at the 
time of his discharge The inmates, selected from a very large 
class, are first offenders, but guilty generally of criminal offences, 
which include manslaughter, burglary, forgery, fraud, robbery 
and receiving The exact measure of reformation achieved 
can never be exactly known, from the absence of authentic 
statistics and the difficulty of following up the surveillance of 
individuals when released on parole Reports issued by tht 
manager of Elmira claim that 81 % of those paroled have done 
well, but these results aie not definitely authenticated They 
are based upon the ascertained good conduct during the term of 
surveillance, six or twelve months only, during which time these 
subjects have not yet spent the gratuities earned and have prob- ' 
ably still kept the situations found for them on discharge 
No doubt the material treated at Elmira and Concord is of a 
kind to encourage hope of reformation, as they are first offenders 
and presumably not of the criminal classes Although the 
processes are open to criticism, the discipline enforced in these 
state reformatories does not err m excessive leniency The> are 
not “ hotels,” as has been sometimes said in ridicule, where 
prisoners go to enjoy themselves, have a good time, study 
Plato and conic sections, and pass out to an assured future 
I here is plenty of hard work, mental and* physical, and the 
” inmates ” rather envy their fellows in state prisons A point 
to vffiich great attention is paid is that physical degeneracy lies 
at the bottom of the criminal character, and great attention 
is paid to the development of nervous energy and strengthemng 
bv every means the normal and healthful functions of the 
body A leading feature in the treatment is the frequency and 
perfection with which bathing is carried out A senes of 
Turkish baths forms a part of the course of instruction , the baths 
being fitted elaborately with all the adjuncts of shower bath, 
cold douche, ending with gj^mnastic exercises 
A remarkable and unique institution is the state reformatory 
for women at Sherborne, Massachusetts, for women with sen- 
tences of more than a year, who m the opinion of the court 
are fit subjects for reformatory treatment The majont> of 
the inmates were convicted of drunkenness, an offence which 
the law of Massachusetts visits with severity — a sentence of two 
years being very common This at once differentiates the 
class of women from that in ordinary penal establishments 
At the same time we find that other women guilty of serious 
crime are sent by the courts to this prison with a view to 
their reform Thus of 3^2 inmates, while no fewer than 200 were 

convicted of drunkenness, there were also 63 cases of offences 
against chastity and 30 of larceny The average age was 
thirty-one and the average duration of sentence just over a 
year In appearance and in character it more resembles a 
hospital or home for inebriates than a state convict prison A 
system of grades or divisions is relied upon as a stimulus to 


scarcely perceptible variations of the little detailt> of everyday 
life, such as are supposed in a peculiar degree to affect the appic- 
ciation of women, eg m the lowest division the women have 
their meals off old and chipped china, m the next the china is 
less chipped, in the highest there is no chipped china, in the 
next prettily set out with tumblers, cruet-stands and a pepper 
pot to each prisoner The superintendent relies greatly also on 
the moralizing influence of animals and birds V/ell-behaved 
.convicts are allowed to tend sheep, calves, pigs, chickens, 
canaries and parrots Thi:> privilege is highly csteem*ed and 
productive, it is said, of the most softening influences 
The ** George Junior Republic ” (^ 2; ) is a remarkable institu- 
tion established in 189*; at Freeville, near the centre of New 
Yoik btate, by Mr William Reuben George The original 
features of the institution are that the motto ” Nothing without 
labour ” is rigidly enforced, and that self-government is earned 
to a point that, with mere children, would appear whimsical 
weie It not a proved success ihe place is, as the name implies, 
a miniature “ republic ” with laws, legislature, courts and 
administration of its own, all made and carried on by the 
“citizens” themselves The tone and spirit of the place 
appeared to be excellent and there is much evidence that in 
many cases strong and independent character is developed in 
childicn whose antecedents have been almost hopeless 
Borstal Scheme in England — Ihe American system of state 
reformatories as above described has been sharply critic ized, but 
the principle that underlies it is recognized as, in a measure, 
sound, anci it has been adopted by the English authorities Some 
time back the experiment of establishing a penal reformatory for 
offenders above the age hitherto committed to reformatory 
Svhools was resolved upon Ihis led to the foundation of the 
Borstal scheme, which was first formally started in October 
1902 The arguments which had led to it may be briefly stated 
here It had been conclusively shown that quite half the whole 
number ot professional criminals had been first convicted when 
under twenty-one years of age, when still at a malleable period 
of development, when in short the cnminal habit had not yet 
been definitely formed Moreover these adolescents escaped 
special reformatory treatment, for sixteen is in Great Britain the 
age of criminal majority, after which no > outhful offenders can 
be committed to the state reformatory schools But there was 
always a formidable contingent of juvenile adults between 
sixteen and twenty -one, sent to penal servitude, and their numbers 
although diminishing rose to an average total of 1 5,000 It was 
accordingly decided to create a penal establishment under state 
control, which should be a half-way house between the piison 
and the reformatory school A selection was made of juvenile 
adults, sentenced to not less than six months and sent to Borstal 
in 1902 to be treated under rules approved by the home secretary 
They were to be divided on arrival into three separate classes, 
penal, ordinary and special, with promotion by industry and 
good conduct from the lowest to the highest, m which they 
enjoyed distinctive privileges The general system, educational 
and disciplinary, was intelligent and governed by common sense 
Instruction, both manual and educational, was well suited to 
the recipients, the first embraced field work, market gardening, 
and a knowledge of useful handicrafts, the second was elemen- 
tary but sound, aided by well-chosen libraries and brightened 
by the privilege of evening association to play harmless but 
interesting games Physical development was also guaran- 
teed by gymnastics and regular exercises The results were 
distinctly encouraging They arrived at Borstal “ rough, 
untrained cubs,” but rapidly improved in demeanour and inward 
character, gaining self-reliance and self-respect, and left the 
prison on the high road to regeneration It was wisely remem- 
bered that to secure lasting amendment it is not enough to 
chasten the erring subject, to tram his hands, to strengthen his 
moral sense while still in durance, it is essential to assist him 
on discharge by helping him to find work, and encourage him 
by timely advice to keep him m the straight path Too much 
praise cannot be accorded to the agencies and associations 
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which labour strenuously and unceasingly to this excellent end 
Especial good work has been done by the Borstal association, 
founded under the patronage of the best known and most 
distinguished persons in English public life — archbishops, 
judges, cabinet ministers and privy councillors — which receives 
the juvenile adults on their release and helps them to employ- 
ment Their labours, backed by generous voluntary contribu- 
tions, have produced very gratifying results Although the 
offenders originally select^ to undergo the Borstal treatment 
were those committed for a period of six months, it was recog- 
nized that this limit was experimental, and that thoroughly 
satisfactory results could only be obtained with sentences of 
at least a year’s duration, so as to give the reforming agencies 
ample time to operate In the second year’s workmg of the 
system it was formallv applied to young convicts sentenced to 
penal servitude between the ages of sixteen and twenty-one 
In the next year it was adopted for all offenders between the 
ages of sixteen and twenty-one committed to prison, as far as 
the length of sentenc'C would permit The commissioners of 
prisons, m their Report for tlie year 1908 (Cd 4300) thus 
expressed themselves on the woiking of the experiment — 

“ Experience soon began to point to the probable success of this 
general application of the pnnciplc, m spite of the fact that the 
prevailing shortness of sentences operated against full benefit being 
derived from reformato^'y effort The success was most marked in 
those localities where magistrates, or other benevolent persons, 
personally co-operated m making the scheme a success Locil 
Borstal committees were established at all prisons, and itwasarranged 
that those members 01 the Iv^cal committees should becoim ex 
officio hunoraiy members of the Central Borstal Association, which 
it was intei ded should become, what it now is, the parent society 
directing the general aid on discharge of this category of young 
prisoners 

In spite of the general adoption of the Borstal system, there 
was a large class of young criminals who were outside its effects, 
those who were sentenced to terms of ten days and under for 
trifling offences These juvenile adults, once having bail the fear 
of prison taken away by actual experience, were found to come 
back again and again To remedy this state of affairs, a bill 
was ’ntroduced m 1907 to give effect to the principle of a long 
penorl of detention for all those showing a tendency to embark 
on a criminal career The bill was, however, dropped, but a 
somewhat similar bill was introduced the next year and became 
law under the title of The Prevention of Crime Act 1908 
This measure introduces a new departure in the treatment of 
professional crime by initiating a system of detention for habitual 
criminals (see REcnnvisM) The act attempts the reformation 
of young offenders by giving the court power to pass sentence of 
detention m a Borstal mstitut on for a term of not less than one 
year nor more than three on those between the ages of sixteen 
and twenty-one who by reason of criminal habits or tendencies or 
association with persons of bad character require such instruction 
and discipline as appear most conducive to their reformation 
The power of detention applies also to reformatory schooloffences, 
while such persons as are already undergoing penal servitude or 
imprisonment may be transferred to a Borstal institution if 
detention would conduce to their advantage The establish- 
ment of other Borstal institutions is authorize by the act, while 
a ver>' useful provision is the power to release on licence if there 
IS a reasonable probability that the offender will abstain from 
crime and lead a useful and industrious life The licence is 
issued on condition that he is placed under the supervision or 
authority of some society or person willing to take charge of 
him Supervision is introduced after the expiration of the term 
of sentence, and power is given to transfer to prison incomgiblcs 
or those exercising a bad influence on the other inmates of a 
Borstal institution The act marks a noteworthy advance in 
the endeavour to arrest the growing habit of crime 
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JUVENTAS (Latin for ** yourli ” : later Juventus), in Pvoman 
mythology, the tutelar goddess of young men She was wor- 
shipped at Rome from very early times In the front court of 
the temple of Minerva on the Capitol there was a chapel of 
Juventas, m which a com had to be deposited by each youth on 
his assumption of the toga vtnlts, and sacrifices were offered 
on behalf of the rising manhood of the state In c( nnexion with 
this riiapel it is related tlia<^, when the temple was in course of 
erection, fcrminus, the god of boundaiies, and Juventas refused 
*to quit the sites they had already appropriated as sacred to 
themselves, which accordingly became part of the new sanctuary 
This was interpreted as a sign of the immovable boundaries and 
eternal youth of the Roman state It should be observed that m 
the oldest accounts there is no mention of Juventas, whose name 
(with that of Mar*?) was added m support of the augural predic- 
tion After the Second Puruc War Greek elements were intro- 
duced into her cult In 218 b c , by order of the Sibyliine books, 
a leettsiermum was prepared for Juventas and a public thanks- 
giving to Hercules, an assoaation which shows the influence of 
the Greek Hebe, the wife of Heracles In 207 Marcus Livius 
Sahnator, after the defeat of Hasdrubal at the battle of Sena, 
vowed another temple to Juventas m the Circus Maximus, 
which was dedicated in 191 by C (or M ) Licnius l.ucullus, it 
was destroyed by fire in 16 b c and rebuilt by Augustus In 
imperial tmies, Juventas personified, not the youth of the Roman 
>tate, but of the future emperor 

See Dion llalic 111 69, iv 15, Livy v 54, xxi 62, xxxvi 36 

JUXON, WILLIAM (1582-1663), English prelate, was the 
son of Robert Juxon and was born probably at Chichester, bemg 
educated at Merchant Taylors’ School, London, and at St John's 
College, Oxford, where he was elected to a scholarship m 1598 
He studied law at Oxford, but afterwards he took holy orders, 
and in 1609 became vicar of St Giles, Oxford, a living whi< h he 
rctamed until he became rector of Somerton, Oxfordshire, m 
1615 In December 1621 he succeeded his friend, Wilbam 
Laud, as president of St John’s College, and m 1626 and 1627 
he was vice-chancellor of the university Juxon soon obtained 
other important positions, including that of chaplain-in-ordinary 
to Charles I In 1627 ne was made dean of Worcester* and in 

1632 he was nominated to the bishopric of Hereford an event 
which led him to resign the presidency of St John’s in January 

1633 However, he never took up his episcopal duties at He e- 

ford, as in October 1633 consecrated bishop of London 

m succession to Laud He appears to have been an ex( client 
bishop, and in March 1636 Charlea I entrusted h m with impor- 
tant secular duties by making him lord high treasurer of England , 
thus for the next five year's he was dealing with the n rny 
financial and other difficulties which beset the king and his 
advisers He resigned the treasurership in May 1641 During 
the Civil War the bishop, against whom no charges were brought 
m narlmment-, lived undistiubed at Fulham Palace, and his 
advice was often sought by the king, who had a very high 
opinion of him, and who at his execution selected him to be with 
him on the scaffold and to administer to him the last consola- 
tions of religion Juxon was deprived of his bishopric m 1649 
and retired to Little Compton in Gloucestershire, where he had 
bought an estate, and here he became famous as the owner of a 
pack of hounds At the restoration of Charles 11 he became 
archbishop of Canterbury and in his official capacity he took jmrt 
in the coronation of this king, but his health soon began to fail 
and he died at Lambeth on the 4th of June 1663 By his will 
the archbishop was a benefactor to St John’s College, where 
he was buried, he also aided the work of restonng St Paul’s 
Cathedral and rebuilt the great hall at Lambeth Palace 

See W H Marah, Memoirs of Archbish&p Juxon and Ms Times 
(i86q) , the best authority for the archbishop's life is the article by 
i W H Hutton m the Diet. Nat BiOg (1892). 
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K The eleventh letter in the Phoenician alphabet and in its 
descendant Greek, the tenth in Latin owing to the omis- 
sion of Teth (see I), and once more the eleventh in the 
alphabets of Western Lurope owing to the insertion of J 
In Its long history the shape of K has changed very little It 
is on the inscription of the Moabite Stone (early 9th cent b c ) 
in tlie form (written from right to left) of ;| and ^ Similar forms 
are also found m early Aramaic, but another form M or H, which 
IS found in tlie Phoenician of Cyprus in the gth or loth century 
B c has had more effect upon the later development of the 
Semitic forms The length of the two back strokes and the 
manner in whicffi they join the upright are the only variations 
m Greek In various places the back strokes, treated as an 
angle <, become more iounded( , so that the letter appears as 
< , a form which in Latin probably affected the development of 
C(qv) In Crete It is daboratexl into K and H In Latin K, 
which IS found in the earliest inscriptions, was soon replaced by 
C, and survived only in the abbreviations for Kalen^ne and the 
proper name K^eso The original name Kaph became m Greek 
Kappa The sound of K throughout has been that of the un- 
voiced guttural, varying to some extent in its pronunciation 
according to the nature of the vowel sound which followed it 
In Anglo-Saxon C replaced K through Latin influence, writing 
being almost entirely m the hands of ecclesiastics As the sound- 
cJianges have beer discussed undei C it is necessary here only to 
refer to the palatalization of K followed earlier by a final ^ as m 
watch (Middle English warche, Anglo-Saxon weecce) by the side 
of wake (M E waken, A -S ivacan), batch, bake,&c Sometimes 
an older fo»m of the substantive survives, as m the Elizabethan 
and Northern make = mate alongside tnatch (P Ci ) 

Ks, or Mt Godwfn-Austfn, the second highest mountain 
m the world, ranking after Mt Everest It a peak ot the 
Karakoram cxtens’on of the Muztagh range dividing Kashmif 
from Chsnese Turkestan The height of as at present dctei- 
mincd by triangnlation is 28,250 ft , but it is possible that an 
ultimate revision of the values of refraction at high altitudes 
may have the effect of lowering the height of K^, while it would 
elevate those of Everest and Kinchinjunga The latter moun- 
tain would then rank second, and K , third, m the S( ale of altitude, 
Everest always mamiaining its ascendancy K> was ascended 
for the first time by the duke of the Abruzzi in June 1909, being 
the highest elevation on the earth’s surface ever rear bed by man 
KA BA, KAABA, or Kaabbh, the sacred shrine of Mahom- 
medanism, containing the “ black stone,” m the middle of the 
great mosque at Mecca {qv) 

KABARDIA, a terntory of S Russia, now pa^-t of the province 
of Terek It is divided into Great and Little Kabardia by the 
upper nver Terek, and covers 3780 sq m on the northern slopes 
of the Caucasus range (from Mount Elbruz to Pasis-mta, or 
Edena), including the Black Mountains (Kara-dagh) and the high 
plains on their northern slope Before the Russian conquest it 
extended as far as the Sea of Azov Its population is now about 
70,000 One-fourth of the territory is owned by the aristocracy 
and the remainder is divided among the auls or villages A great 
portion IS under permanent pasture, part under forests, and some 
under perpetual snow Excellent breeds of horses are reared, 
and the peasants o\in many cattle The land is well cultivated 
m the lower parts, the chief crops being millet, maize, wheat 
and oats Bee-keeping is extensively pra( tised, and Kabardian 
honey is m repute Wood-cutting and the manufacture of 
wooden wares, the making of burkas (felt and fur cloaks) and 
saddlery are very general Nalchik is the chief town 
The Kabardians are a branch of the Adyghe (Cifcas-^ians) 
The policy of Russia was always to be friendly with the Kabardian 
aristocracy, who were possessed of feudal rights over the Ossetes, 
the Ingushes, the Abkhasians and the mountain Tatars, and had 
command of the roads leading into Transcaucasia Ivan the 
Terrible took Kabardia under his protection in the i6ih century 


I^ter, Russian influence was counterbalanced by that of the 
Crimean khans, but the Kabardian nobles nevertheless supported 
Peter the Great during his Caucasian campaign m 1722-23 In 
1739 Kabardia was recognized as being under the double pro- 
tectorate of Russia and lurkey, but thirty-five years latw it was 
definitively annexed to Russia, and risings of the population m 
1804 and 1822 were cruelly suppressed Kabardia is cotisidered 
as a school of good manners in Caucasia, the Kabardian dress 
sets the fashion to all the mountaineeis Kabaixlians constitute 
the best detachment of the personal Imperial Guards at St 
Petersburg 

A shmt pframmar of the Kabardian language and a Russian- 
Kabaidian dictionary, by Lopatinsky, were published in hbomth 
Matcnalov dla Optsaniya havka^a (vol xii , liflis, 1891) Frag 
merits of tne txDem Sosyruko,' some Pcisian talcs, and the tenets 
of the Miibsufman religion were pnntcd in Kabardian in 1B64, by 
Kazi Atazhukm and Sh irdanov x he comtiKin law of the Kabar- 
dians lias been studied by Maxim Kovalevsky and Vsevolod Miller 

KABBA, a province of the British protectorate ot Northern 
Nigeria, situated chiefl> on the right bank of the Nigei, between 
7“ 5 and 8' 45' N and 5' 30' and 7 E It has an area of 7800 sq 
m and an estimated population of about 70,000 The province 
consists of relatively healthy uplands interspersed with fertile 
valleys It formed part at one time of the Nupc emirate, and 
under Fula rule the armies of Bida regularly raided for slaves 
and laid waste the country Amongst the native inhabitants 
the Igbira are very industnous, and crops of tobacco, mdigo, all 
the African grains, and a good quantity of cotton are already 
grown ihe sylvan products are valuable and include palm oil, 
kolas, shea and rubber Lokoja, a town winch up to 1902 w^as 
tlie pnncipal British station in the protectorate, is situated m 
this province Ihe site of Lokoja, with a surroundmg tract of 
country at the junction of the Benue and the Niger, was ceded 
to the British government m 1841 by the attah of Idah, whose 
dominions at that time extended to the right bank of the river 
The first British settlement v;as a failure In i8s4 MacGregor 
Laird, who had taken an active part in promoting the explor^a- 
tion of the uver, sent thither Dr W B Baikie, who was success- 
ful in dealing with the natives and m 1857 became the first 
British consul in the interior 1 he town of Jxykoja was founded 
by him m i860 In 1868 the consulate was abolished and the 
settlement wa:> left wholly to commeriial interests In 1879 
Sir George Goldie formed the Royal Niger Company, which 
bought out Its foreign rivals and acquired a charter from the 
British government In 1886 the company made Lokoja its 
military rentio, and on the transfer of the company’s territories 
to the Crown it remained for a time the capital of Northern 
Nigeria In 1902 the political capital of the protectorate was 
shifted to Zungeru m the province of Zana, but Lokoja remains 
the commercial (tntre The distance of Lokoja from the sea 
at the Niger mouth is about 250 m 

In the absence of any central native authority the province 
IS entirely dependent for administration upon British initiative 
It has been divided into four admimstrative divisions British 
and native courts of justice have been established A British 
station has been established at Kabba tow n, which is an admir- 
able site some 50 m W by N of I^okoja, al[)out 1300 ft above 
the sea, and a good road has been made from Kabba to Lokojn 
Roads have been opened through the province (See Nigeria ) 

KABBABISH (“ goatherds ” James Bruce derives the name 
from Hebsk, sheep), a tnbe of African nomads of Semitic origin 
It IS perhaps the largest “ Arab ” tnbe m the Anglo-Egyptian 
Sudan, and its many c Ians are scattered over the country extend- 
ing S W from the province of Dongola to the confines of Darfur 
The Kabbabish speak Arabic, but their pronunciation differs 
much from that of the true Arabs The Kabbabish have a 
tradition that they came from Tunisia and are of Mogrebin or 
western descent, but while the chiets look like Arabs the tribes- 
men resemble the Beja family They themselves declare that 
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one of their dans, Kawahla, is not of Kabbabish blood, but was 
affiliated to them long ago Kawahla is a name of Arab forma- 
tion, and J L Burckhardt spoke of the clan as a distinct one 
living about Abu Haraz and on the Atbara The Kabbabish 
probably received Arab rulers, as did the Ababda Tliey are 
chiefly employed in cattle, camel and sheep breeding, and before 
the Sudan wars of 1883-99 they had a monopoly of all trans- 
ix)rt from the Nile, north of Abu Gussi, to Kordofan They also 
cultivate the lowlands which border the Nile, where they have 
permanent villages 1 hey are of fine pbvsique, dark with black 
wiry hair, carefully arranged in tightly rolled curls which cling 
to the head, with regular features and rather thick aquilme noses 
Some of the tribes wear large hats like those of the Kabyles of 
Algeria and Tunisia 

See fames Bruce, Travels to Discover the Source of the Nile (1790) , 
A H ivcano, Ethnology of Egyptian Sudan (1884), Anglo-EgypHan 
Sudan (edited by Count Glcichen, 1905) 

KABBALAH (late Hebrew kabbalah ^ qabbdlah), the technical 
name for the system of Jewish theosophy which played an im- 
portant part in the Christian Church in the middle ages The 
term primarily denotes “ reception ’’ and then “ doctrines 
received b> tradition ” In the older Jewish literature the name 
IS applied to the whole body of received religious doctrine with 
the exception of the Pentateuch, thus including the Prophets and 
Hxgiographa as well as the oral traditions ultimately embodied 
in the Mishnah ^ It is only since the nth or 12th century that 
Kabbalah has become the exclusive appellation for the renowned 
system of theosophy which claims to have been transmitted 
uninterruptedly by the mouths of the patriarchs and prophets 
ever since the creation ot the first man 

The cardinal doctrines of the Kabbalah embrace the nature 
of the Deity, the Divine emanations or Sephtroth^ the cosmogony. 
Doctrine ^he creation of angels and man, their destinv, and 
of the the import of the revealed law According to this 

Sepbirotb esoteric doctrine, God, who is boundless and above 
everything, even above being and thinking, is called En Soph 
(aTTctpos), He IS the space of the univeise containing rbwav, 
but the universe is not his space In this boundlessness 
He could not be comp^hended by the intellect or described in 
words, and as such the En Soph was in a certain sense Ay/n, non- 
existent (Zdhar, 111 283) ^ To make his existence known and 
comprehensible, the En Soph had to become active and creative 
\s creation involves intention, desiie, thought and work, and as 
these are properties which imply limit and belong to a finite 
being, and moreover as the imperfec t and circumscribed nature 
of this creation precludes the idea of its being the direct work 
of the infinite and perfect, the En Soph had to become creative, 
through the medium of ten Sephiroth or intelligences, which 
emanated from him like rays proceeding from a luminary 

Now the wish to become manifest and known, and hence the 
idea of creation, is co-etcinal with the inscrutable Deity, and the 
first manifestation of this primordial will is called the first 
Sephtrah or emanation This first Scphirah, this spiritual sub- 
stance which existed in the En Soph from all eternity, contained 
nine other intelligences or Sephiroth These again emanated 
one from the other, the second from the first, the third from the 
second, and so on up to ten 

The ten Sephiroth, which form among themselves and with the 
En S6ph a strict unity, and which simply represent different aspects 
of one and the same being, are respectively denommated (i) the 
Crown, (2) Wisdom, (3) Intelligence, (4) Love, (5) Justice, {(>) Beauty, 
(7) rirmncss, (8) Splendour, (9) Foundation, and {10) Kingdom 
Their evolution was as follows “ When the Holy Aged, the con- 
cealed of all concealed, assumed a form, he produced everything m 
the form of male and female, as things could not contmue in any 
other form Hence Wisdom, the second Sephirah, and the beginning 
of development, when it proceeded from the Holy Aged (another 
name of the first Sephirah) emanated in male and female, for 
Wisdom expanded, and Intelligence, the third Sephirah, preceded 
from it, and thus were obtained male and female, viz Wisdom the 
father and Intelhgence the mother, from whose umon the other 

1 C Taylor, Sayings of the Jewish Fathers (1897), PP tob sqq , 
173 seq , W Bacher, Jew Quart Rev xx 572 sqq (1908) 

^ On the Zdhar^ “ tne Bible of the Kabbahsts"' see below 


pairs of Sephiroth successively emanated " {Zohar, in 290) These 
two opposite potencies, viz the masculine Wisdom or Sephirah 
No 2 and the feminine Intelhgence or Sephirah No 3 arc joined 
together by the first potency, the Crown or Sephirah No i , they 
yield the first triad of the Sephiric decade, and constitute the divine 
head of the archetypal man 

From the jurction of Sephiroth Nos 2 and 3 emanated the mascu 
line potency Love or Mercy (4) and the feminine potency Justice 
(5), and from the junction of the latter two emanated again the 
uniting potency Beauty (6) Beauty, the sixth Sephirah, consti- 
tutes the chest in the archetypal man, and unites Love (4) and 
Justice (5), which constitute the divine arras, thus yielding the 
xecoiid triad of the Sephinc decade From this second conjunction 
emanated again the masculine potency Firmness (7) and the feminine 
potency Splendour (8), which constitute the divine legs of the 
archetypal man, and these sent forth Foundation (9), which is the 
genital organ and medium of union between them, thus yielding the 
third triad in the Sephinc decade Kingdom (10), which emanated 
from the ninth Sephirah, encircles all the other nine, inasmuch as 
it is the Shechmah, the divine halo, which encompasses the w hole by 
its all-glonous presence 

In their totality and unity the ten Sephiroth are not onlv 
denominated the World of Sephiroth, or the World of Emana- 
tions, but, owing to the above representation, are called the 
primordial or archetypal man ( ~ rrpoiroyovo^) and the heavenly 
man It is this form whuh, as we are assured, the prophet 
Ezekiel saw in the mysterious chariot (Ezek 1 1-28), and of 
which the earthly man is a faint copy 

As the three triads respectively represent intellectual, moral 
and physical qualities, the first is called the Intellectual, the 
second the Moral or Sensuous, and the third the Material World 
According to this theory of the archetypal man the three 
Sephiroth on the right-hand side are masculine and represent 
the principle of rigour, the three on the left are feminine and 
represent the principle of mercy, and the four central or uniting 
Sephiroth represent the piinciple of mildness Hence the right 
IS called “ the Pillar of Judgment,’^ the left “ the Pillar of Mercy,” 
and the centre “ the Middle Pillar ” The middle Sephiroth are 
synecdochically used to represent the worlds or triads of which 
they are the uniting potencies Hence the Crown, the first 
Sephirah, which unites Wisdom and Intelligence to constitute 
the first triad, is by itseJf denominated the Intellectual World 
So Beauty is by itself desciibed as the Sensuous World, and in 
this capacity is called the Sacred King or simply the King, whilst 
Kingdom, the tenth Sephirah, which unites all the nine Sephiroth, 
is used to denote the Material World, and as such is denominated 
the Queen or the Matron T'hus a trinity of units, viz the 
Crown, Beauty and Kingdom, is obtained within the trinity of 
triads But further, each Sephirah is as it were a trinity in 
itself It (i) has its own absolute character, (2) receives from 
above, and (3) communicates to what is below “ Just as the 
Sacrecl Aged is represented by the number three, so are all the 
other lights (Sephiroth) of a threefold nature ” {Zohar ^ 111 288) 
In this all-important doctrine of the Sephiroth, the Kabbalah 
insists upon the fact that these potencies are not creations of 
the En Soph, which would be a diminution of strength, that they 
form among themselves and with the En Sdph a strict unity, and 
simply represent different aspects of the same being, just as the 
different rays which proceed from the light, and wffiich appear 
different things to the eye, are only different manifestations of 
one and the same light, that foi this reason they all alike partake 
of the perfections of the En Soph , and that as emanations from 
the Infinite, the Sephiroth are infinite and perfect like the En 
Soph, and yet constitute the first finite things They are infinite 
and perfect when the En S6ph imparts his fullness to them, and 
firute and imperfect when that fullness is withdrawn from them 

The conjunction of the Sephiroth, or, according to the language 
of the Kabbalah, the union of the crowned King and Queen, pro- 
duced the universe in their own image Worlds 
came into existence before the fin Soph manifested 
himself in the human form of emanations, but the> 
could not continue, and necessarily perished because the con- 
ditions of development which obtained with the sexual opposites 
of the Sephiroth did not exist These worlds which perished are 
compared to sparks which fly out from a red-hot iron beaten by 
a hammer, and which are extinguished according to the distance 
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they are removed from the burning mass Creation is not m 
mhtlo, it IS simply a further expansion or evolution of the 
Sephiroth ' The world reveals and makes visible the Boundless 
and the concealed of the concealed And, though it exhibits 
the Deity in less splendour than its Sephinc parents exhibit the 
En SOph, because it is farther removed from the primordial 
source of light than the Sephiroth, still, as it is God manifested, 
all the multifarious forms in the world point out the unity which 
they represent Hence nothing in the whole universe can be 
annihilated Everything, spirit as well as body, must return 
to the source whence it emanated (ZoAar, 11 218) The universe 
consist-s of four different worlds, each of which forms a separate 
Sephinc system of a decade of emanations 

They were evolved in the following order (i) The World of 
Emanations, also called the Image and the Heavenly or Archetypal 
Man, IS, as we have scon, a direct emanation from the En S 5 ph 
Hence it is most intimately allied to the Deity, and is perfect and 
immutable Brom the conjunction of the King and Queen {t e these 
ten Sephiroth) is produced (2) the World of Creation, or the Biiaiic 
world, also called " the Throne Its ten Sephiroth, being farther 
removed from the £n S6ph, are of a more limited and circumscribed 
potency, though the substances they comprise arc of the purest 
nature and without any admixture of matter The angel Metatron 
inhabits this world He alone constitutes the world ot puic spirit, 
and is the garment of Shaddai, t e the visible manifestation of the 
Deity His name is numerically equivalent to that of the Lord 
{Zohary 111 2ji) He governs the visible world, preserves the 
harmony and guides the revolutions of all the spheres, and is the 
captain of all the myriads of angelic beings I his } 3 riatic world 
again gave rise to (3) the World of Formation, or Yetriratic World 
Its ten Sephiroth, being still farther removed from "he Primordial 
Source, are of a less reSned substance Still they are yet without 
matter It is the abode of the angels, who are wrapped in luminous 
garments, and who assume a sensuous form when they appear to 
men The myriads of the angUic hosts who people this world are 
divided into ten ranks, answering to the ten Sephiroth, and each 
one of these numerous angels is set over a different part of the 
universe, and derives his name fiom the heavenly body or element 
which he guards [ZohaY^ i 42) 1 rom this world finally emanated 

(4) the Woihi of Action, also called the World of Matter Its ten 
Sephiroth are made up of the grosser elements of the former three 
worlds, they consist of material substance hmited by space and 
perceptible to the senses in a multiplicity of forms Ihis world is 
subject to constant changes and corruption, and is the dwelling of 
the evil spirits These, the grossest and most deficient of all forms, 
are also divided into ten degrees, each lov cr than the other The 
hrst two are nothing more than the absence of all visible form and 
oigani/ation, the third degree is the abode of darkness, whilst the 
remaining seven aie “ the seven infernal halls,” occupied b/ the 
demons, who are the incarnation of all human vices 1 hese seven 
hells aio subdivided into innumerable compartments corresponding 
to every species of sin, where the demons torture the poor deluded 
liuman beiims who have suffered themselves to be led astray whilst 
on earth The prince of this region of darkness is Samael, the evil 
spirit, the serpent who seduced Eve His wife is the Harlot or the 
Woman of Whoredom The two are treated as one person, and are 
called ‘ the Beast ” {Zokav^ u 255-259, with 1 35) 

The whole universe, however, was incomplete, and did not 
leceive its finishing stroke till man was formed, who is the 
Doctrine acme of the creation and the microcosm The 
of Man heavenly Adam (t e the ten Sephiroth) who eman- 

ated from the highest primordial obscurity (i e the En Soph) 
created the earthly Adam ” {/ohar, 11 70) ** Mon is both the 

import and the highest degree of creation, for which reason he 
was formed on the sixth day As soon as man was created 
everything was complete, including the upper and nether worlds, 
for everything is comprised in man He unites in himself all 
forms ” {Zohafy 111 48) Each member of his body corresponds 
to a part of the visible universe ** Just as we see in the firma- 
ment above, covering all things, different signs which are formed 
of the stars and the planets, and which contain secret things and 
profound mysteries studied by those who are wise and expert in 
these things, so there are in the skin, which is the cover of the 
body of the son of man, and which is like the sky that covers all 
things above, signs and features which are the stars and planets 
of the skin, indicating secret things and profound mysteries 
whereby the wise are attracted who understand the reading of 

^ The view of a mediate creation, in the place of immediate 
creation out of nothing, and that the mediate beings were emana- 
tions, \\as much influenced by Solomon ibn Gabiiol (1021-1070) 


the mysteries m the human face ”(Z[7A<zr, 11 76) The human form 
IS shaped after the four letters which constitute the Jewish 
Tetragrarnmaton {q v , see also Jehovah) The head is in the 
shape of the arms and the shoulders are like n, the breast like 
\ and the two legs with the back again resemble n{/ohar, 11 72) 
The souls of the whole human race pre-exist in the World of 
Emanations, and are all destined to inhabit human bodies 
Like the Sephiroth from which it emanates, every soul has ten 
potencies, consisting of a trinity of triads (i) The Spirit 
{nSshdfnah), which is the highest degree of being, corresponds 
to and is operated upon by the Crown, which is the* highest 
triad in the Sephiroth, and is called the Intellectual Worhl, 
(2) the Soul (rtidh), which is the seat of the moral qualities, 
corresponds to and is operated upon by Beauty, which is 
the second tiiad m the Sephiroth, and is called the Moral 
World, and (3) the Cruder Soul {nephesh), whuh is imme- 
diately connected with the body, and is the cause of its lower 
instincts and the animal life, corresponds to and is operated 
upon by Foundation, the third triad in the Sephiroth, called 
the Material World Each soul prior to its entering into 
this world consists of male and female united into one being 
When it descends on this eai th the two parts are separated and 
animate two different bodies “ At the time of marriage the 
Holy One, blessed be he, who knows all souls and spirits, unites 
them again as they were before, and they again constitute one 
body and one soul, forming as it were the right and the left of 
the individual Ihis union, how^ever, is influenced by the 
deeds of the man and by the ways in vdneh he walks If the 
man is pure and his conduct is pleasing m the sight of God, he is 
united with that female part of the soul which was his component 
part prior to his birth ’’ {Zohary 1 91) The soul’s destiny upon 
earth is to develop those perfections the germs of which aie ctci- 
nall> implanted m it, and it ultimately must return to the infinite 
source from which it emanated Hence, if, after assuming a 
body and sojourning upon earth, it bc( omes polluted by sin and 
fails to acquire the experience for which it descends from heav en, 
It must three times reinhabit a body, till it is able to ascend in a 
purified state through repeated trials If, after its thud resi- 
dence in a humpii body, it is still too weak to withstand the con- 
tamination of sin, It IS united with another soul, in order that by 
their combined efforts it may resHt the pollution which by itself 
It was unable to conquer When the whole pleroma of pre- 
existent souls in the world of the Sephiroth shall have descended 
and occupied human bodies and have passed their period of 
probation and have returned purified to the bosom of the infinite 
Source, then the soul of Messiah will descend from the region of 
souls, then the great Jubilee will commence There shall be no 
more sin, no more temptation, no more suffering Universal 
restoration will take place Satan himself, “ the venomous 
Beast,” will be restored to his angelic nature Life will be an 
everlasting feast, a Sabbath without end All souls will be united 
with the Highest Soul, and will supplement each other in the 
Holy of Holies of the Seven Halls {Lohar, 1 45, 168, 11 97) 

According to the Kabbalah all these esoteric doctrines are 
contained in the Hebrew Scriptures The uninitiated cannot 
perceive them, but they are plainly revealed to the Antiquity 
spiritually minded, who discern the profound import andintiu- 
of this theosophy beneath the surface of the letters 
and words of Holy Writ “ If the law simply con- 
sists of ordinary expressions and narratives, such as the w'ords 
of Esau, Hagar, Laban, the ass of Balaam or Balaam himself, 
why should it be called the law of truth, the perfect law, the true 
witness of God ? Each word contains a sublime source, each 
narrative points not only to the single instance in question, but 
also to generals ” {/ohar, 111 149, cf 152) 

To obtain these heavenly mysteries, which alone make the Torah 
superior to profane codes, dehnite hermeneutical rules ari. employed, 
of which the followmg are the most impoitant (i) Ihe words of 
several verses in the Hebrew Senptures which are regarded as 
containing a lecondite sense are placed over each other, and the 
letters are formed into new words by reading them verticall> (2) 

1 he words of the text are ranged in squares in such a manner as to 
be read either vertically or boustrophodon (3) The woids arc 
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]omo 4 together and redivided (4) The initials and final letters o{ 
several wordb are forired into separate words (5) Every letter of 
a word is reduced to its numerical value, and the word is escplamed 
by aootiliQi: of the same quantityv (O) Every letter of a. word is 
taken to be the imtial or atTbreviation of a word. (7) The twenty- 
two letters of the aJ])habct are divided into two halves, one half 
IS placed above the other, and the two letters which thus become 
associated are interchanged By thw permutation, Aht)h, the first 
letter of the alphabet, iiecomes Lamed, the twelfth letter , Buth 
becomes Mem, and so on fhis cipher alphabet is called Albam, 
from the first interchangeable pairs (8) The commutation of thv. 
twenty two letters is effected ny the last letter of the alphabet 
taking the place of the first, the last but one th^lace of the second, 
and so forth Ihis cipher is called Aibash These hemumeutical 
canons aiie much older than the Eabbalah They obtained in the 
synagpgue from tiniv immcnaonal, and we^c uped by the Christian 
fathers in the interpretation of Scripture ^ Ihus Canon V , accord 
mg to which a wora is reduced to its numerical value and intcrpix+cd 
by another word of the same value, is rccogniiod in the New Testa- 
ment (cf Rev xui i8) Canon VI is adopted by Irenacus, who 
tells us that, according to the learned among the Hebrews, the name 
Jesus contains two Utters and a half, and signifies that Lord who 
contains heaven and earth {Against Heresies, 

11 XXIV ,1 205, od Clark) The cipher Aibash (Canon VIII ) is 
used in Jerenuah xxv 26, h 41, where Shqsliach is written foi 
Babel In jer li i, 'qp Leb Kamai ( tlic heart of them that 
rise up against me "), is vviittcn for Chaldea, by the same 

rule 

Exegesis of this sort is not the characteristic of any single circle, 
people or century, unscientific methods of bibhcal interpreta- 
tion have prevailed from Philo’s treatment of the Pentateuch 
to modern apologetic interpretations of Genesis, ch 1 - The 
Kabbalah itself is but an extreme and remarkable develop- 
ment of certain forms of thought which had never been absent 
from Judaism, it is Ix^und up with earlier tendencies to mysti- 
cism, with man’s inherent striving to enter mto communion with 
the Deity To seek its sources would be futile The Pytha- 
gorean theory of numbers, Neoplatonic ideas of emanation, the 
Logos, the personified Wisdom, Gnosticism— these and many 
other features combine to show the antiquity of tendencies which, 
clad m other shapes, are already found in the old pre-Christian 
Oriental religions^ In its more mature form the Kabbalah 
belongs to the period when medieval Christian mysticism was 
beginning to manifest itself (viz in Eckhart, towards end of 
13th century), it is an age which also produced the rationalism 
of Maimonides (qv) Although some of its foremost exponen s 
were famous Talmudists, it was a protest against excessive 
intellectualisin and Aristotelian scholasticism It laid stress, 
not on external authority, as did the Jewish law, but on in- 
dividual expencme and inward meditation “The mystics 
accorded the first place to prayer, which was considered as a 
mystical progress towaids God, demanding a state of ecstasy ” ** 
As a result, some of the finest specimens of Jewish devotional 
literature and some of the best types of Jewish individual 
character have been Kabbahst ^ On the other hand, the 
Kabbalah has been condemned, and nowhere more strongly 
than among the Jews themselves Jewish orthodoxy found 
itself attacked by the more revolutionary aspects of mysticism 
and its tendencies to alter established customs* While the 
medieval scholasticism denied the poss’bility of knowing 
anything unattainible by reason, the spirit of the Kabbalah held 
that the Deity could be realized, and it sought to budge the gulf 
Thus it encouraged an unrestrained emotionalism, rank super- 
stition, an unhealthy asceticism, and the employment of artificial 
means to induce the ecstatic state That this bi ought moral 
laxity was a stronger reason for condemning the Kabbilah, 

» See I Weber, Jiidische Theolope (1897), pp 118 ijqq 

< See C A Briggs, Sttidy of Holy Scripture (1899), pp 427 sqq , 570 

3 Even the " over-Soul " of the mystic Isaac Luria (1534-1572) 

IS a conception known m the 3rd century a d (Rabbi Rgsh Lakish) 
Lor the early stages of Kabbalistic theories, see K Kohler, Jew 
Cncy 111 457 seq , and L Gmzberg, ibid 459 seq , and for examples 
of the relationship between old Oriental (especially Babylonian) 
and Jewish Kabbalistic teaching (early and Tate), see e^ecially 
A Jeremias, Babylomsches tn N Test (Leipzig, 1905) , E Bischoff, 
Bali A sir ales tm W eltbiUe des Thalmud tt Midrasch (1907) 

< L Gmzberg, Jew Ency ui 465 

® See, especially, on the mystics of Safed m Upper Galilee, S 
Schechter, Studies (1908), pp 202-285 


and the evil eSects of nervous degeneratKin find a rnore recent 
illustration in the mysticism of the Chasidun (Hdsidm, “saints ’)> 
a Jewish sect in eastern Europe which started from a movement 
m the 1 8th century against the exaggerated casmstiy of con- 
temporary rabbis, and combined much that was spiritual and 
beautiful with extreme emotionalism and degradation^ The 
appearance of the Kabbalah and of other forms of mysticism in 
Judaism may seem contrary to ordinary and narrow concep- 
tions of orthodox Jewihh legalism Its interest lies, not m its 
doctrines, which have often been absurdly over-estimated 
(particularly among Christians), but m its contribution to the 
study of human thought. It supplied a want which has always 
been felt by certain types, and it became a movement which 
had rmschievous effects upon lU-balanced minds As usual, 
the excessive self-introspection w as not checked by a rational 
criticism, the individual was guided by his own reason, the 
limitations of which he did not realize, and in becoming a 
law unto himself he ignored the accumulated experiences of 
civilized humanity ’’ 

A feature of greater interest is the extraordinary pait which 
this theosophy played m the Christian Church, especially at the 
time of the Renaissance We have already seen that the Sephinc 
decade or the archetypal man, like Christ, is ( onsidcrcd ‘o b^ of a 
double nature, both infinite and finite, perfect and imperfect 
More distinct, however, is the doctrine of the Innit/ In 
Deut vi 43, where Yahweh occurs first, then felohenu, and then 
again Yahweh, we are told “ The voice though one, consists of 
three elements, fire (t e waimth', air (i ^ breath), and water 
(f e humidity), yet all three are one in the mysterv of the voice 
and can only be one T bus also Yahweh, filohenu, Yahweh, con- 
stitute one— three forms which are one ” (Zohar, u 43, compare 
ill 65) Disc ussmg the thrice holy in Lsamh vi 3, one codex of the 
/ohar had the following remark “ I he first holy denotes the 
Holy Father, ♦’he second the Holy Son, and the third the Holy 
Ghost’* (cf Galatinus, De arcanis cathol lib 11 c 3, p 31, 
Wolf, Bibliotheca, hebraica, i 1136) Still more distmc is 
the cioctrine ol> the atonement “ Ihe Messiah mvokes all the 
suffering?, pam, and afflic tions of Israel to come upon Him Now 
if He did not remove them thus and take them upon Himselt, 
no man could endure the sufferings of Israel, due as their 
punishment for transgressing the law, as it is written (Isa liii 4), 
Surely He hath borne our griefs and carried our sorrows ’* 
{Zohar y 11 12), These and similar statements favouring the 
doctrines of the New Testament made many Kabbahsts of the 
highest position m the synagogue embrace the Christian faith 
and wiite elaborate books to win their Jewish brethren ovc to 
Christ As early as 1450 a company of Jewish converts m Spam, 
at the head of which were Paul de Heredia, Vidal de Saragossa 
de Aragon, and Davila, pubhshed compilations of Kabbidistic 
treatises to prove from them the doctrmes of Christianity 
They were followed by Paul Rici, professor at Pavia, and physi- 
cian to the empeior Maximilian 1 Among the best-known 
non- Jewish exponents of the Kabbalali were the Italian count 
Pico di Mirandola (1463-1494), the renowned Johann Reuchlin 
(1455-1522), Hemrich Cornelius Agrippa of Nettcsbeira (1487- 
1535), Theoplirastus Paracelsus (1493-1541), and, later, the 
Englishman Robert Pludd (i 574-16^7 )- Prominent among the 
“ nine hundred theses ” wluch Mirandola had placarded m 
Rome, and which he undertook to defend m the presence 
of all European scholars, whom he invited to the Eternal. 
City, promising to defray their travelling expenses, was the 
following “ No science yields greater proof of the divinity of 
Christ than magic and the Kabbalkh ” Mirandola so convinced 
Pope Sixtus of the paramount importance of the Kabbalah 
as an auxiliary to Chn&tiamty that his holiness exerted himself 
to liave Kabbalistic writings translated mto Latin for the use of 
divmity students With equal zeal did Reuchlin act as the 

^ See the instructive article by S Schechter, Studies in Judaism 
(London, 1696), pp 1-53 

’ See the discriminatintij estimates by S A Hirsch, Jew Quart 
Rev XX 50-73, I Abrahams, J^w, Lit (190b), ch, xvil, Judaism 
(1907), ch VI 
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apostle of the Kabbalah His treatises exercised an almost 
magic influence upon the greatest thinkers of the time Pope 
Leo X and the early Reformers were alike captivated by the 
charms of the Kabbalah as propounded by Reuchlin, and not 
only divines, but state men and warnors, began to study the 
Oriental languages in order to be able to fathom the mysteries 
of Jewish theosophy Ihe Zchar that farrago of absurdity 
and spiritual devotion, was the weapon with which these 
Christians defended Jewish literature against hostile ecclesiastic 
bodies (Abrahams, Jew Lti p 106) Thus the Kabbalah 
linked the old suoasi.cism with the new and independent 
inquiries in learning and philosophy after the Renaissance, 
and although it had evolved a remarkably bizarre conception 
o' the universe, it partly anticipated, in its own « ay, the scientific 
study of natural philosoph) ^ Jewish theosophy, then, with its 
good and evil tendencies, and with its \aned results, may thus 
Claim to have played no unimportant part m the history of 
European scholarship and thought 

The mam sources to be noticed are — 

1 The Cipher Y^strah, or “ l>ook of creation/* not tlie old 

Hilkotft Y ( ^ rules of creation '*), which belongs to the Talmudic 
Ala/it period (on which sec Kohlei, Jifw Lncy xii 602 seq ), 

SoarcGM ^ later treatise, a combination of mGoicval natural 

philosophy an I m>slicism It has been variously 
ascribed to the patriarch Abraham and to tho dlustnous rabbi 
'Aqiba, its essential elements, however, may be of the 3rd or 4th 
century a d , and it is apparently earlier than the ^th (sec L Oinz- 
berg, op ett O03 sqq ) It has ‘ had a greater intlucncc on the 
development of the Jewish mind than almost any other book after 
the completion of the Talmud *' (ibid ) 

2 The B^hh ( brilliant, ' Job xxxvu 21), thoue'h asciibod to 
Nehui yah b Haqqanah (i&t century ad), is first quoted by 
Nahmanides, and ’s now attributed to his teacher Ezra or Aznel 
(ii()o 1238) It sho\NS the influence of the ^epher Yi^lrah^ is 
marked bv the teaching of a celestial Tnnity, is a rough outline of 
what the Zohay was destined to be, and gave the first opening to 
a thorough study of metaphysics among the Jews (See further 
I I 3 royd 6 , Jew Enev n ^'fiseq) 

3 Ihe Zohat (‘ shmmr," Dan xu is a commentary on tho 

Pentateuch, accordmg to its division into fifty-two hebdomadal 
lessons It Viegins with the exposition of Gen 1 4 ( let there be 
light ") and includes eleven dissertations (i) ^ Additions and 

Supplements'*, (2) ‘ the Mansions and Abodes,’* describing the 
structure of paradise and hell , (3) " The Mysteries of the Pentateuch, * 
describing the evolution of the Sophuroth, &c , (4) “ The Hidden 
Interpretation," deducing esoteric doctrine from the nanatives m 
the Pentateuch, (5) " The Faithful Shepherd," recording discussions 
between Moses the faithful shepherd, the prophet Eliiah and R 
Simon b \ohai, the reputed compiler of the Zohar , (6) ^Thc S(crct 
of Secrets," a treatise or physiognomy and psychology, (7) ** fhc 
Aged," i e the jwrophet Elijah, discoursing with U Simon on the 
doctrine of transmigiation as evolved fromTxod xxi i-xxiv 18, 
(8) " The Book of Sicrcis,' discources on cosmogony and demon- 
ology, (9) " Hie Great Assembly," discourses of R Simon to his 
numerous assembly of disciples on the form 01 the Deity and on 
pneumatology , (10) ‘ ihe Young Man," discourses by young men 
of superhuman origin on the mysteries of ablutions, and (ii) The 
Small Assembly, ' containing tlu discourses on the Sephiroth which 
R Simon delivered to the small congregation of six surviving 
discij les Ihe Zohav pretends to be a compilation made by Simon 
b Yohai (the second century ad) of doctrmes which God com- 
municated to A ’am in Paradise, and which have been received 
unmlciiuptcdly from tlu nioutlis of the patriaichs and prophets 
It was discovered, so the story went, in a cavern in Galilee where it 
had been hidden for a thou^'and years Amongst the many facts, 
however, established bv modern criticism which prove the Zohay 
to bo a compilation of the i jth century, are the following (i) the 
Zohar itself praises most fulsomfdy R Sim^ii, its reputed author, 
and cxtUs him above Moses, {2) it mystically explains the Hebrew 
vowel points which did not obtain till 570, (3) the compilci borrows 
two verses Eom the celebrated hymn called Jhe Royil Dmdr m," 
written by Ibn G birol, who was born about 1021, (4) it mcniions 
the capture of Jerusalem bv the crusaders and the re taking of the 
Holy City by the *^araccns , [5) it speaks of the comet which appeared 
at Rome, 15th July T264, unclcr the pontificate of Urban IV , {6\ by 
a slip the Zokar assigns a rtasfin why its contents wore not revealed 
betore 5o6o-5oC>6 a m , » e 1^00-1306 a D , (7) the doctrine of the 
£n Sdph an 1 the Sephroth was not known bfdf re the rjlh century , 
and (8) the very existence of the Zohar itself was not known prior 


' See, ev! , G Margoliouth, " The Doctnne of Ether in the 
Kabbalah," few Quart Rev xx 828 sna On the influence of the 
Kabbalah on the Reformation, see btoekl, Gesch d Philosophta des 
MxttelalterSf 11 232 251 


to the 1 3th century Hence it is now bebevod that Moses do Leon 
(d 1305J, who first cucuUled and sold the Zohar as the production 
of R Simon, was himself the author or compiler lhat eminent 
scholars both in the svn«gogue and m the church should have been 
induced to believe in its antiquity is owmg to the fact that the 
Zokar embodies many a’der opinions and doctrines, and the un- 
doubted antiquity of some of them has seived as a lever m the 
minds of those scnolars to raise the late speculations about the En 
Sdph, the Sephiroth, , to the same age 

I iTERAtORE — otudy of the whole subject being wrapped up 
with Gnosticism and Oriental theosophy, tlie related Uterature is 
immense A.mong the more important works may be mentioned, 
Baron von Rcsenroth^s Kahhala Denudata (S»dzbach, 1077-1678, 
Frankfort, 1O84), A Franck, La Kabbale (Pans, 2nd cd , 1889, 
German by Jellinek, Leipzig, 1844), C D Giiisburg, The Kibbalah, 
tU Doctrines, Development and Literature (London, 1865), I Meyer, 
Qabbalah (Philadelpnia, 1688}, Rubin, Kabbala und Agada (Vienna, 
18951, Hetdentum und kabbalah (1893), Kaippe, Lt $ur Us origtnes 
du Zohar (Pans, 1891), A E Waite, Doctrine and Literature of ike 
Kabbalah (London, 1902) , Flugcl, Philosophy, Kabbala, &c (Haiti 
more, 1902), D Neumark, Gesch d Jud Phtlosophte d Mittelalters 
(Berlin, 1907), also b A Binion, in C D Warner s Worlds Best 
Litetature, 8425 sqq Stc further tlu very fuil articles in the Jewish 
Lncy by K Kohler and L Gmzbcrg ( Cabbala "), I Broyd6 
{ Bahir," " Zohar "), with the leferences (C D G ,b A C ) 

KABINDA, a Portugue'^e posse'^sion on the west coast of 
Afrua north of the mouth of the Congo Westwards it borders 
the Atlantic, N and N E French Congo, S and S E Belgian 
Congo It has a coast-line of 93 m , extends inland, at its 
greatest breadth, 70 m , and has an area of about 3000 sq m 
In Its physua! features, flora, fauna and inhabiLmts^ it resembles 
the coast region of French Congo {^v) 7 he onl) considerable 
river is the Chiloango, which in part foims the boundary between 
Portuguese and Belgian teintory, and m its lower course divides 
Kabinda into tw'o fairly even portions ihe mouth of the 
river is in 5 12' S , 12 s' B Ihe cluef town, named Kebinda, 
IS a seaport on the right bank of the small river Btle, m s'* 33' S , 
12^ 10' E , pop about 10,000 From the beauty of its situation, 
and the fcrtiiity of the adjacent country, it has been called the 
paradise of the coast The harbour is sheltered and commo- 
dious, with anchorage in four fathoms Kabinda was formerly 
a noted slave mart Fai thcr north arc the polls of Landana and 
Massabi Between Kabinda and Landana is Molcmbo at the 
nead of a small bay of the same name Ihere is a considerable 
trade in palm 01^, ground nuts and other jungle produce, largely 
in the hands of Butish and German firms 

Ihe possession of tljc enclave of Kabinda by Portugal is a 
result of the efforts made by that nation during the last quarter 
of the iqlh century to obtain suvireignty over both banks of 
the lower Congo Whilst Portugal succeeded in obtaining 
southern bank ot the river to the limit of navigability from 
the sea, the northern bank became part of the Congo Free Stati 
(see Africa, § 5) Portuguese claims to the north of the river 
were, however, to ‘^ome extent met by the lecogiution of hci 
light to Kabinda The southernmost part of Kabinda is 
25 m (following the coast-line) north of the mouth of the Congo 
Ihis district as far north as the Chiloango n\er (and including 
the adjacent territory of Belgian Congo) is sometirats spoken 
of as Kacongo 1 he name Loango (y v ) was also applied to this 
region as well as to the Cvjast-lands immediately to the north 
Administratively Kabinda forms a division of the Congo dis- 
tnet of the province of Angola (</ v ) The inhabitants are Bantu 
negroes who are called Kabindas Ihey are an intelligent, 
eneigetic and entcrpiising people, daring sailors and active 
traders 

KABiR, the most notable of the Vaishnava reformers of 
religion in northern India, who flourished during the first half 
of the 15th ( entury He is c ounted as one of the twelve disciples 
of Ramanand, the great preacher m the north (about a d 1400) 
of the doctnne of bkakit addressed to Rama, which onginateel 
with Ramanuja frzth century) m southern India He himself 
also mentions among his spiritual forerunners Jaideo and 
NamdSo (or Nfimfi) the earliest Marathi poet (both about 1250) 
Legend relates that Kabir was the son of a Brahman widow , by 
whom he was exposed, and was found on a lotus in Lahar Talio, 
a pond near Benares, by a Musalman weaver named All (or 
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Nuri), who wjth his wife Nimft adopted him and brought him 
up m their craft as a Musalmfin He lived most of his life at 
Benares, and afterwards removed to Maghar (or Magahar), in 
the present district of BastI, where he is said to have died m 
1449 There appears to be no reason to doubt that he was 
originally a MusalmSn and a weaver, his own name and that 
of his son Kamal are Mahommedan, not Hindu His adhesion 
to the doctrine of Ramanand is not a solitary instance of the 
religious syncretism which prevailed at this time in northern 
India The religion of the earlier Sikh Gurus, whicn was largely 
based upon his teaching, also aimed at the fusion of Hinduism 
and Islam, and the example of Malik Muhammad,^ the author 
of the Padm&wat, who lived a century later than Kabir, shows 
that the relations between the two creeds were in some cases 
extremely intimate It is related that at Kabir’s death the 
Hindus and Musalm^s each claimed him as an adherent of 
their faith, and that when his funeral issued forth from h»s house 
at Maghar the contention was only assuaged by the appearance 
of Kabir himself, who bade them look under the cloth which 
covered the corpse, and immediately vanished On raising the 
cloth they found nothing but a heap of flowers Ihis was 
divided between the rival faiths, half being buried by the 
Miisalmans and the other half burned by the Hindus - 

Kabir’s fame as a preacher of bhaktt, or enthusiastic devotion 
to a personal God, whom he preferred to call by the Hindu names 
of Rama and Ilari, is greater than that of any other of the 
Vaishnava spiritual leaders His fervent conviction of the truth 
and power of his doctrine, and the homely and searc hing expres- 
sion given to it in his utteranf es, in the tongue of the people and 
not in a learned language remote from their understanding, won 
for him multitudes of adherents, and his sect, the Kabir panthis, 
IS still one of the most numerous in northern India, its numbers 
exceeding a million Its headquarters are the Kabir Chaurd at 
Benares, where are preserved the works attributed to Kabii 
(called the Granth), the greater part of which, however, were 
written by his immediate disciples and their followers m his 
name 

Those woiks which seem to have the best claim to be considered 
his own compositions ar< the Sdkhts, or stanzas, some 5000 in 
number, wh cn have a very wide currency even among those who 
do not formally belong to the sect, and the Shabddwalt, consisting 
of a thousand ‘ words " {shabd), or short doctrinal expositions 
Perhaps some of the Rekhtas, or odes (100 in number), and of the 
Ramamts — brief mystical poems in very obscure language -may 
also be from his hand Of these different forms specimens will be 
found translated in Professor H H Wilson’s Sketch of the Reltpous 
'^ects of the Hindus, 1 79-90 Besides the followers who call them 
selves by Kabli's name, there may be reckoned to him many other 
religious sects which bear that of some intermediate guru or master, 
but substantially concur with Kabir in doc tone and practice 
Such, for instance, are the Ndnakshdhu in the United Provinces, 
Uie Central Provinces, and Bombay, and the Dddu-panthis, numerous 
in RajpQtana. (Wilson, loc at pp 103 sqq ) , theSikns, numbering two 
and a half millions in the Pan]ab,arc also his spiritual descendants, 
and their Granth or Scripture is largely stocked with texts drawn from 
his works 

Kabir taught the life of bhaktt (faith, or personal love and 
devotion), the object of which is a personal God, and not a philo- 
sophical abstraction or an impersonal quality-less, all-pervading 
spiritual substance (as in the VedSnta of SankarScharya) His 
utterances do not, like those of TulsI Dfis, dwell upon the inci- 
dents of the human life of Rama, whom he takes as his type of the 
Supreme, nevertheless, it is the essence of his creed that God 
became incarnate to bring salvation to His children, mankind, 
and that the human mind of this incarnation still subsists in the 
Divine Person He proclaims the unity of the Godhead, the 
vanity of idols, the powerlessness of brdhmans or tnullds to guide 
or help, and the divine origin of the human soul, dtvinae parhetda 
aurae All evil in the world is ascribed to Mdyd, illusion or false- 
hood, and truth m thought, word and deed is enjoined as the 
chief duty of man “ No act of devotion can equal truth, no 
crime is so heinous as falsehood , in the heart where truth abides 

' "'ce article Hindostani LirKRAiURE 

* An exactly similar tale is told of Nanak, the first Gimi of the 
oikhs, who in 1538 


there is My abode The distinctions of creeds are declared to 
be of no importance in the presence of God ♦ “ The city of Hara ‘ 
IS to the east, that of 'All ^ is to the west, but explore your own 
heart, for there are both Rdma and Karm, ’’ ® “ Behold but One 
in all things it is the second that leads you astray Every man 
and woman that has ever been bom is of the same nature as 
yourself He, whose is the world, and whose are the children of 
^AU and Rdma, He is my Guru, He is my Ptr He proclaims 
the universal brotherhood of man, and the duty of kmdness to 
all living creatures Life is the gift of Gk)d, and must not be 
violated, the shedding of blood, whether of man or animals, is a 
heinous crime The followers of Kabir do not observe celibacy, 
and live quiet unostentatious lives, Wilson (p 97) compares 
them to Quakers for their hatred of violence and unobtrusive 
piety 

The resemblance of many of KabIrS utterances to those of 
Christ, and especially to the ideas set forth in St John’s gospel, 
IS very striking, still more so is the existence m the ritual of the 
sect of a sacramental meal, involving the eating of a consecrated 
wafer and the drinking of water administered by the Mahant or 
spiritual superior, which bears a remarkable likeness to the 
Eucharist Yet, though the deities of Hinduism and the prophet 
of Islam are frequently mentioned in his sayings, the name of 
Jesus has nowhere been found in them It is conjectured that 
the doctrine of Ramanand, which came from southern India, has 
been influenced by the Christian settlements in that region, 
which go back to very early times It is also possible that 
Suflism, the pietistic (as distinguished from the theosophic) form 
of which seems to owe much to eastern Christianity, has contri- 
buted some echo of the Gospel to Kabir’s teaching A third 
(but scarcely probable) hypothesis is that the sect has borrowed 
both maxims and ritual, long after Kabir’s own time, from the 
teaching of the Roman Catholic missionaries, who were estab- 
lished at Agra from the reign of Akbar (1556-1605) onwards 

No critical edition of the writings current under the name of 
Kabir has yet been published, though collections of Ins sayings 
(chielly the Sdkhts) are constantly appearing from Indian presses 
The reader is referred, for a summary account of his life and dt ctnne, 
to H H Wilson s Sketch of the Religious Sects of the Hindus (Works, 

1 68 sqq ) Dr E Trumpp s edition of the ^d% Granth (Introduction, 
pp xcvii sqq ) may also be consulted Recent pubtications dealing 
with the subject are the Rev G H Westcott's Kabir and the Kabir 
Panth (Cawnpore, 1908), and Mr M A Macauliffe's The Sikh Religion 
(Oxford, 1909), M 122-316 (C J L) 

KABUL, the capital of Afghanistan, standing at an elevation 
of 6900 ft above the sea in 34“ 32' N and 69 14' E Estimated 
pop (1901), 140,000 Lying at the foot of the bare and rocky 
mountains forming the western boundary of the Kabul valley, 
just below the gorge made by the Kabul River, the city extends 
a mile and a half east to west and one mile north to south 
Hemmed in by the mountains, there is no way of extending it, 
except in a northerly direction towards the Sherpur cantonment 
As the key of northern India, Kabul has been a city of vast 
importance for countless ages It commands all the passes 
which here debouch from the north through the Hindu Kush, 
and from the west through Kandahar, and through it passed 
successive invasions of India by Alexander the Great, Mahmud 
of Ghazni, Jenghiz Khan, Baber, Nadir Shah and Ahmad Shah 
Indeed from the time of Baber to that of Nadir Shah (1526-1738) 
Kabul was part of the empire of Delhi It is now some 160 m 
from the British frontier post of Jamrud near Peshawar. 

Kabul was formerly walled , the old wall had seven gates, of 
which t>^o alone remain, the Lahori and the Sirdar, The city 
Itself IS a huddle of narrow and dirty streets, with the Bala 
Hissar or fort forming the south-east angle, and rising about 
150 ft above the plain The Amir’s palace is situated outside 
rhe town about midway between it and the Sherpur cantonment 
which lies about a mile to the north-east Formerly the greatest 

* This and the following passages m quotation marks are from 
Professor Wilson’s translation of 100 Sdkhts, pp 83-90 

* Benares, Hard, a name of Siva 

^ J e jMecca 

® “ The Bountiful," one of the KorS-mc names of God (Allah) 
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ornament of the city was the arcaded and roofed bazaar called 
Chthdr Chdtdy ascribed to Ah Mardan Khan, a noble of the 17th 
century, who has left behind him many monuments of his munifi- 
cent public spirit both in Kabul and in Hindustan Its four 
arms had an aggregate length of about 600 ft , with a breadth 
of 50 The display of goods was remarkable, and in the evening 
it was illuminated This edifice was destroyed by Sir G Pollock 
on evacuating Kabul in 1842 as a record of the treachery of 
the city 

The tomb of the Sultan Baber stands on a slope about a mile 
to the west of the city m a charming spot The grave is marked 
by two elect slabs of white marble Near him he several of his 
wives and children, the garden was formerly enclosed by a 
marble wall , a clear stream waters the flower-beds From the 
hill that rises behind the tomb there ’s a noble prospect of his 
beloved city, and of the all-fruitful plain stretching to the north 
of it 

After the accession of Abdur Rahman in 1880 the city under- 
went great changes The Bala Hissar was destroyed and has 
never since been entirely rebuilt, and a fortified cantonment at 
Sherpiir ^one side of which was represented by the historic 
Bemaru ridge) had taken the place of the old earthworks of the 
British occiipatior of 1842 which were constructed on nearly the 
same site The city streets were as narrow and evil-smelling, the 
surrounding gardens as picturesque and attractive, and the wealth 
of fruit was as great as they had been fifty years previously 
The amir, however, effected many improvements Kabul is now 
connected by well-planned and metalled roads with Afghan Turk- 
estan on the west, with the 0 cus and Bokhara on the north, and 
with India on the east The road to India was first made by 
British and is now maintained by Afghan engineers The load 
southwards to Ghazni and Kandahar was always naturally ex- 
t client and has probably needed little engineering, but the general 
principle of road-making in support of a military advance has 
always been consistently maintained, and the expeditions of 
Kabul troops to Kafinstan have been supported by a very well 
graded and substantially constructed road up the Kunar valley 
fiom Jalalabad to Asmar, and onwards to the Bashgol valley of 
Kafinstan The < ity ways have been improved until it has be- 
come possible for wheeled vehu les to pass, and the various roads 
ronnec ting the suburbs and the city are efficiently maintained 
A purely local railway has also been introduced, to assist in 
transporting building material The buildings erected by Abdur 
Rahman were pretentious, but unmarked by any originality 
in design and hardly worthy representation of the beauty and 
dignity of Mahommedan architecture They included a new 
palace and a durbar hall, a bridge across the river and embank- 
ment, a pavilion and garden laid out around the site of Babei’s 
tomb overlooking the Chardeh valley , and many other buildings 
of public utility connected with stud arrangements, the manu- 
facture of small arms and ammunition, and the requirements 
of what may be termed a wholesale shop under European direc- 
tion, besides hospitals, dispensaries bazaars, &c The new 
palace is within an entrenchment just outside the citv It is 
enclosed in a fine gai den, well planted with trees, whei e the harem 
serai (or ladies’ apartments) occupies a considerable space 1 he 
public portion of the buildings comprise an ornamental and lofty 
pavilion with entrances on eac h side, and a high-domed octagonal 
room in the centre, beautifully fitted and appointed, where public 
receptions take place The durbar hall, which is a separate build- 
ing, is 60 yards long by 20 broad, with a painted roof supported 
by two rows of pillars But the arrangement of terraced gardens | 
and the lightly constructed pavilion which graces the western 
slopes of the hills overlooking Chardeh are the most attractive 
of these innovations Here, on a summer’s day, with the scent 
of roses pervading the heated air, the cool refreshment of the 
passing breezes and of splashing fountains may be enjoyed by 
the officials of the Kabul court, whilst they look across the beauty 
of the thickly planted plains of Chardeh to the rugged outbnes 
of Paghman and the snows of the Hindu Kush The artistic 
taste of the landscape gardening is excellent, and the mountain 
scenery is not unworthy of Kashmir It is pleasant to record 


that the graveyard of those officers who fell in the Kabul 
campaign of 1879-1880, which lies at the northern end of the 
Bemaru ridge, is not uncared for 

Kabul 13 believed to be the Oitospanum or Ottos pana of the 
geographies of Alexander's march, a name conjectured to be a 
corruption of Urddhasthdna, " high place " This is the meaning of 
the name Bala Hissar But the actual name is perhaps also found 
as that of a people in this position (Ptolemy’s Kabolttae)^ if not in 
the name of a city apparently identical with Ortospana, Carura, 
in some copies read Cabura it was invaded by the Arabs as early 
as the thirty-fifth year of the Hegira, but it was long before the 
Mahommedans effected any lasting settlement In th^^ early 
Mahommedan histones and geographies we find (according to a 
favourite Arabic love of jingle) Kdoul and Zdbul constantly asso 
ciated Z&bul appears to have been the country about Ghazni 
Kabul first became a capital when Baber made himself master of u 
m 1504, and here he reigned for fifteen years before his invasion of 
Hindustan In modern times it became a capital again, undei 
Timur Shah (sec Afghanistan), and so has continued both to the 
end of the Durani dynasty, and under the Barakzais, who now reign 
It was occupied by Sir John Keane in 1830, General Pollock in 
1842, and again by Sir Fredenck, afterwards Lord Roberts, in 1879 

Kabul IS also the name of the province including the city so called 
It may be considered to embrace the whole of the plains called 
Koh Daman and Beghram, &c , to the Hindu Kush northward, with 
the Kohistan or hill country a(jjoinmg Eastward it extends to the 
border of Jalalabad at Jagdalak, southward it includes the Logai 
district, and extends to the border of Ghazni, north westward it 
includes the Paghman hills, and the valley of the upper Kabul 
River, and so to the Koh 1 Baba Roughly it embraces a temtory 
of a]x)ut 100 m square, chiefly mountainous Wheat and barley ar 
the staple products of the arable tiacts Artificial grasses arc also 
much cultivated, and fruits hrgtlv, especially in the Koh Daman 
A considerable part of the population spends the summer in tent*- 
The villages are not enclosed by fortifications, but contain small 
oiivate castles or fortahee^ 

See C Yate, Northern Afghanistan (1888), J A Gray, 4 t the Court 
of the Amir (1895), Sir T II H Holdich, The Indian Borderland 
(1901) (T H H ♦) 

KABUL RIVER, a river of Afghanistan, 300 m in length The 
Kabul (ancient Kophes), which is the most important (although 
not the largest) river in Afghanistan, rises at the foot of the Unai 
pass leading over the Sang^akh range, an offshoot of the Hindu 
Kush towards Bamian and Afghan Turkestan Its basin forms 
the province of Kabul, which includes all northern Afghanistan 
between the Hindu Kush and the Safed Koh ranges Prom its 
source to the city of Kabul the course of the river is only 45 m , 
and this part of it is often exhausted in summer for purposes of 
irrigation Half a mile ca>t of Kabul it is joined by the Logar, 
a much larger river, which rises beyond Ghazni among the slopes 
of the Gul Koh (14,200 ft ), and drains the rich and picturesque 
valleys of Logar and Wardak Below the confluence the Kabul 
becomes a rapid stream with a great volume of water and gradu- 
ally absorbs the whole drainage of the Hindu Kush About 40 m 
be^ow Kabul the Panjshir river joins it, 15 m farther the Tagao , 
20 m from the Tagao junction the united streams of Almgar and 
Alishang (rivers of Kafinstan) , and 20 m below that, at Balabagh , 
the Surkhab from the Safed Koh Two or three miles below Jala- 
labad It is joined by the Kunar, the river of Chitral Thence- 
forward It passes by deep gorges through the Mohmand hills, 
curving northward until it emerges into the Peshawar plain at 
Michiii Soon afterwards it receives the Swat River from the 
north and the Bara River from the i^outh, and after a further 
course of 40 m falls into the Indus at Attock From Jalalabad 
downwards the river is navigable by boats or rafts of inflated 
skins, and is considerably used for purposes of commerce 

KABYLES, 01 Kabail, a confederation of tribes in Algeria, 
Tunisia, and a few oases of the Sahara, who form a branch 
of the great Berber race Their name is the Arabic gahilat 
(pi gabdil)y and was at first indiscriminately applied by the 
Arabs to all Berber peoples The part of Algeiia which they 
inhabit is usually regarded as consisting of two divisions— Great 
Kabyha and Lesser Kabylia, the former being also known as 
the Kaby ha of the Jurjura (also called Adrar Budfel, “ Mountain 
of Snow ”) Physically many Kaby les do not present much 
contrast to the Arabs of Algeria Both Kabyle and Arab are 
white at birth, but rapidly grow brown through exposure to air 
and sunshine Both have m general brown eyes and wavy hair 
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of coarse quality, varymg frotii dark brown to )et black In 
stature there is perhaps a little difference m favour of the Kabyle, 
and he appeals also to be of heavier build and more muscular 
Both are clearly long-headed Some, however, of the purer 
type o£ Kab)des m Kabylia proper have fair skins, ruddy com- 
plexions and blue or grey eyes In fact there are two distmct 
types of Kabyles those which by much admixture have 
approximated to Arab and negroid types, and those which pre- 
serve Libyan features Active, energetic and enterprising, the 
Kaljyle is to be found far from home — as a soldier in the French 
army, as a workman m the towns, as a field labourer, or as a 
ptdUr or trader earnmg the means of purchasing his bit of ground 
in lus native village The Kabyles are Mahommedans of the 
Sunnite branch and the Mahkite nte, looking to Morocco as the 
nearer centre of their religion Some of the Kabyles retain their 
vernacular speech, while others have more or less completely 
adopted Arabic The best known of the Kabylc dialects is 
the Zouave ^ or igaouaouen, those speaking it having been 
settled on the northern side of the Jiirjura at least from the time 
of Ibn Khaldun, it is the principal basis of Hanoteau’s Essat 
de grammmre kabyle (Pans, 1858) Unlike their southern 
brethren, the Kabyles have no alphabet, and their hterature is 


of the Kachins or Chingpaw were the Indo-Chinese race who> 
before the beginnings of history, but after the Mbn-Annam wave 
had covered Indo-China, forsook theif home in western China 
to pour over the region where Tibet, Assam, Burma and China 
converge, and that the Chingpaw are the residue left round tlve 
headquarters of the Irrawaddy and the Chmdwm after those 
branches, destined to become the Tibetans, the Nagas, the Bur- 
mans and Uie Kuki Chins, had gone westwards and southwards 
In the middle of the 19th century the southern limit of the 
Kachins was 20a m farther north than it is now Since then 
the race has been driftmg steadily southward and eastward, 
a vast aggregate of small mdependent clans united by no 
common government, but all obey mg a common impulse to 
move outwards from their original seats along the line of least 
resistance Now the Kachins are on both sides of the bolder of 
Upper Burma, and are a force to be reckoned with by frontier 
administrators According to the Kachin Hill Tribes Regula- 
tion of 1895, administrative responsibility is accepted by the 
British government on the left bank of the Irrawaddy for the 
country south of the Nmaikha, and on the right bank for the 
country south of a line drawn from the confluence of tlie Malikha 
and Nmaikha through the northern limit of the Laban district 


fcssionaY'fecifers ir&no(e£uT'F 6 eries''po‘^^ ^KaFy^fie 
du Jurjura (Pans, 1867) gives the text and translation of a 


considerable number of historical pieces, prov erbial couplets and 
quatrains, dancing songs, &:c 


Consult General L L C Faidherbe and Dr Paul Topmard, Insiruc 
Uons i>ur l^onthropologie de VAlg^ne (Pans, 1874), Melchior Joseph 
Lugent Daumas, Le Sahara aig^rten (Pans, 1845) and Mocurs tt 
coutume^ds l*Aig^ie{i 8 ^j)^ Be Slane’s translation of Ibn Khaldun's 
Ht:>t des Berbires (Algiers, 1852), Aucapitaano, Les Kabyles ei la 
colonte de I ilg^rie (Pans, 1864) and Les Btm M’zab (1868) , L J A C 
Hanoteau and A Lctourneux, La habvlie et les couiumes kabyles 
(Pans, 1893) , Charmetant, in Jahtbucher der Verbreitung des Glanbens 
(1874), Masqueray, Formjiton des citis ds VAlgtne (188O) , Dugas, 
/.a Kahylu et le peupli kabyle (Pans, 1878) , R^coux, La Dimoeraphte 
de VAtg^rie (Pans, 1880), J Liorel, Races herbhes les Kabyles 
(Pans, 1893)' Macivet ani Wilkin, Libyan Notes (1901) 


KACH GANDAVA, or Kachhi (Kach, Kej, K17), a low-lying 
flat region m Baluchistan separating the Bugti hills from those 
of Kalat It IS driven, like a wedge, into the frontier mountain 
system and extends for 150 m from Jacobabad to SB*, with 
nearly as great a breadth at its base on the Sind frontier Area, 
5310 sq m , pop (1901), 82,909 The Mula pass, which con- 
nects it with the Kalat lughlands, was once (when the ancient 
city of Kandabel was the capital of Gandava) a much trodden 
trade highway, and is still a practicable route though no longer 
a popular one The soil is fertile wherever it can be irrigated by 
the floods brought down from the surrounding hills, but muih 
of the central portion is sandy waste It is traversed by the 
North-Western railway The climate is unhealthy in summer, 
when pestilential hot winds are sometimes destructive to life 
The annual rainfall averages only 3 in Kachhi, though subject 
to the khan of Kalat, is administered under the tribal system 
There are no schools, dispensaries or gaols 

See Baluchistan District Gazetteer^ vol vi (Bombay, 1907) 

KACHIN HILLS, a mountainous tract in Upper Burma, in- 
habited by the Kachin or Chingpaw, who are known on the 
Assam frontier as Singphos Owing to the great number of 
tribes, sub-tnbes and clans of the Kachins, the part of the Kachin 
hills which has been taken under administration in the Myitk> ina 
and Bhamo districts was divided into 40 Kachin hill tracts 
(recently reduced to five) Beyond these tracts there are many 
Kachins in Katha, Mdng Mit and the northern Shan States 
The c'ountry within the Kachin hill tracts is roughly estimated at 
19,1:77 sq m , and Consists of a series of ranges, for the most part 
running north and south, and intersected by valleys, all leading 
towards the Irrawaddy, which drains the country There were 
64,405 Kachins enumerated at the census of 1901 Philological 
investigations show that it is probable that the progenitors 

* From the enlistment of Kabyles spf-akmg the Zouave dialect 
the Zouave regiments of the French army came to be so called 


tod Thai’ 1 i''fhey"a' 6 staIn^‘Jrom’^ raicfiiigToTrie ^ou^^irofl? tiPey 
w^ould not be interfered with South of that bne peace was to be 
enforced and a small tribute exacted, with a minimum of inter- 
ference m their private affairs On the Bntish side of the border 
the chief objects have been the disannament of the tribes and 
the construction of frontier and internal roads A light tribute 
IS exacted 


The Kachins have been the object of many police operations and 
two legular expeditions (r) Expedition of 1892-^^ Bhamo was 
occupied by tne Bntish on the 28th of Decombe* 1885, aud almost 
immediately trouble began Constant punitiv e measures w ere cairied 
on by the military police, but in December 1892 a police column 
proceeding to establish a post at Sinia was heavily attacked, and 
Bimiiltaneously the town of Myitkyina was raided by Kachins A 
force of 1200 troops was sent to put down the rising 1 be enemy 
received their final blow at Palap, but not before three ofljcers were 
killed, three woundc<l, and 102 sepoys and followers killed and 
wounded (2) Expedition of 1895-^) The continued misconduct 
of the Sana Kachms from beyond the admmistrative border ren- 
dered punitive measures necessary They had rein lined unpunished 
since the attack on Myitkyina m December 1892 I wo columns were 
sent up, one of 250 rifles from Myitkyina, the other of 200 rifles 
from Mogaung, marching m December 1895 Fhe resistance was 
insignificant, and the operations were completely successful A 
strong force of miht iry police is stationed at Myitkyina, with several 
outposts in the Kachm hills, and the country is never wl oily free 
from enmes of violence committed by the Kachins 

KADUR, a district of Mysore state, in southern Ind’a, with an 
aiea of 281 3 sq m Pop (1901), 362,752, showing an increase 
of 9 % in the decade The larger portion of the district consists 
of the Malnad or hill country, whuh contaais some of the wildest 
mountain scenery m southern India Ihe western frontier 
formed by the chain of the Ghats, of which the highest peaks 
are the Kudremukh (6215 ft ) and the Meruti Gudda (5451 ft ) 
The centre is occupied by the horse-shoe range of the Baba 
Budans, containing the loftiest mountain m Mysore, Mulaingiii 
(6317 ft) The Maidan or plain country lying beneath the 
amphitheatre formed by the Baba Budan hills is a tnoh> ferlile 
region, well watered, and with the famous “ black cotton sod ” 
The pnncipal rivers are the Tunga and Bhadra, which rise near 
each other in the Ghats, and unite to form the Tungabh.^dra, a 
tnbutary of the Kistna The eastern region is watcied by the 
Vedavati At the point where this river leaves the Baba Budan 
hills it IS embanked to form two extensive tanks which irrigate 
the lower valley From all the rivers water is drawn off into 
irrigation channels by means of anicuts or weirs* The chief 
natural wealth of Kadur is in its forests, which contain inex- 
haustible supplies of the finest timber, especially teak, and aKo 
furnish shelter or^he coffee plantations Iron is found and 
smelted at the foot of the hills, and corundum exists in certain 
localities Wild beasts and game are numerous, and fish are 
abundant 
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The largest town is Tarikere (pop* 10,164), the headquarters 
are at Chikrnagalur (9515) The staple crop is nce, chiefly 
grown on the hill elopes, where the natural ramfall is sufficient, 
or in the river valley, where the fields can be irrigated Coffee 
cultivation is said to have been introduced by a Mahommedan 
saint, Baba Budan, more than two centuries ago, but it first 
attracted European capital in 1840 ihe distnct is served by 
the Southern Mahratta railway 

KAEMPFER, ENGELBRECHT (1651-1716), German traveller 
and physician, was born on the i6th of Novembei 1651 at Lemgo 
m Lippe-Detmold, Westphalia, where his father was a pastor 
He studied at Hameln, Luneburg, Hamburg, Lubeck and 
Danzig, and after graduating Ph D at Cracow, spent four years 
at Konigsberg in Prussia, studying medicine and natural sc lence 
In 1681 he visited Upsala m Sweden, where he was offered 
inducements to settle, but his desire for foreign travel led him to 
become secretary to the embassy wluch Charles XI sent through 
Russia to Peisia in 1683 reached Persia b> wa> of Mos( ow, 
Kazan and Astrakhan, landing at Nizabad in Daghestan after 
a voyage m the Caspian , from Shemakha in Shirvan he made an 
expedition to the Baku pcnin')Ula, being perhaps the first modem 
scientist to visit these fields of “ eternal fire In 1684 he 
arrived m Isfahan, then the Per'.ian capital V lieii after a stay 
of more than a year the Swedish embassy pieparcd to return, 
Kaempfer joined the fleet ol the Dutch Fast India Company in 
the Persian Gulf as chief surgeon, and in spite of lever caught 
at Bander Abbasi he found opportunity to see something ol 
Arabia and of many of the western coast-lands of India In 
September 1689 he reached Batavia, spent tlie following winter 
in studying Javanese natural history , and in Ma\ 1600 set out 
for Japan as physician to the embassy sent yearly to that country 
by the Dutch The ship in which he sailed touched at Siam, 
whose capital he visited, and m September 1690 he arrived at 
Nagasaki, the only Japanese port then open to foreignen^ 
Kaempfer stayed two years in Japan, during w^hich he twice 
visited Tokyo His adroitness, insinuating manners and medical 
skill overcame the habitual jealousy and reticence of the natives, 
and enabled him to elicit mu' h valuable information In 
November 1692 he left Japan for Java and Europe, and in 
October 1693 he landed at Amsterdam Receiving the degree 
of M D at Leiden, he settled down in lus native city, becom- 
ing also physician to the count of Lij>pc He died at Lemgo on 
the 2nd of November 1716 

The only work Kaempfer lived to publish was Amoenitatum 
exohearum puhtico phystco medicarum fasctcuh V ILemgo, 1712), 
a selection from his papers luvmg lesults of his invaluable observn 
tions in Georgia, Persia and Japan At his death the unpulihshed 
manuscripts were purchased by Sir Hans Sloanc, and convoyed to 
England Among them was a History of Japan, translated fiom tlie 
manuscript into English by J G Scheuchzor and published at London, 
ill 2 vols , in 1727 The original German has never been published, 
the extant German version being taken from the English Besides 
Japanese history, this book contains a description of the pohtical, 
social and physical state of the country m the 17th century For 
upwards of a hundred years it rema4*^ed the chief source of informa- 
tion for the general reader, and is still not wholly obsolete A life 
of the author is prefixed to the History 

KAFFA, a country of N E Africa, part of the Abyssinian 
empire Kaffa proper (formerly known alM) as Gomara) has 
an area of little more than >5000 sq m , but the name is used 
in a general sense to include the neighbouring terntones of 
Gimirra, Jimma, Ennirea, &c In this laiger acceptation Kaffa 
extends loughly from 6° to 9^" N and from 35“ to 37i E It 
forms the S W part of the great Abyssinian plateau and consists 
of broken table-land deeply scoied by mountain torrents and 
densely wooded The general elevation is about 8000 ft , while 
sever'' I peaks are over 10,000 ft From the western slopes of 
the plateau descend headstreams of the Sobat The principal 
river however is the Omo, the chief feeder of Lake Rudolf 
Kaffa proper is believed to be the native home of the coffee plant 
(whence the name) which grows in profusion on the mountain 
sides The principal town was Bonga, 7i“ N , 36'’ 12' E , a 
great trading centre, but the Abyssinian headquarters are at 
Anderacha, about 12 m S S.W of Bonga Jiren, the capital 


of Jimma, 60 m N E of Bonga^ is a still more important town, 
Its weekly market being attended Dy some 20,000 persons 

A great variety of races inhabit these countries of southern 
Ethiopia Ihe Kaficho (people of Kaffa proper) are sud to be 
of the same stock as the northern Aby*^sinians and to have been 
separated fiom the rest of the country by the Mahommedan 
invasion of the 16th century Thus Jimma, immediately norin 
of Kaffa proper, is peopled by Mahommedan Gallas Ihe 
Kaficho, though much mixed \/ith Gaik blood, retained tJieir 
Christianity and a knowledge of Geez, the ecclesiastual longue 
of Abyssinia The ordinary language of tae Kaficho ha& no 
outward resemblance to modern Abyss man Ihcir speech was, 
however, stated by Dr C I Beke {c 1850) to be cognate with 
the Gonga tongue, spol en in a portion of Damot, on the northern 
side of the Abai Kaffa, after h'' ung been iiiled by independe it 
sovereigns, who were also suzentirs of the neighbouring states, 
was about 1895 conquered by the Abyss man ^ The fust 
European exploierof Kaffa \vas Antoine d'Abbadie, who visited 
It in 1843 early years of the 20th century was 

the country accurately mapped 

KAFFIR BREAD, in botany, tlie popukr name for a species 
of hncephalari06 (E caffra), 01 c of the cycads, a native of booth 
Afiica, so called from the farinaceous food*stuff which l found at 
the apex of the stem (Or tV, in, Kc</j(xAr;, head, and apros, bread) 
It is a tree reaching nearly 20 ft m height, with very stiff, 
spreading pinnate leaves 3 to 4 ft long and recurving at the tip 
The species of Encephalortos, which are natives of tiopical and 
South Africa, form handsome gicenhouse and conservati ry 
plants, some species are effectively used m subtropical gardening 
in the summer months 

KAFFIRS (Arabic Aa/ir, an unbelic\er), a name given by the 
Arabs to the native races of the east coast of Africa The le m 
was current along the east coast at the arrival of the Portuguese, 
and passed from them to the Dutch and English, and to the 
natives themselves under the form of Kajula 'Ihere aie no 
general or collective national names for these peoples, and the 
various tribal divisums are mostlv designated by historical or 
legendary chiefs, founders of dynasties or hereditary chief- 
taincies Tlie term has no real ethnological value, for the Kaffirs 
have no national unity fo-day it is used to describe that large 
family of Bantu negroes inhabiting the greater part of the Cape, 
the whole of Natal and Zululand, and the Portuguese dominions 
on the east coast south of the Zambezi The name is also loosely 
applied to any negro inhabitant of South Africa For example, 
the Bechiiana of the Transvaal and Orange Free State are usually 
called Kaffirs 

The Kaffirs are d visible into two great branches the Ama- 
Zulu with the Ama-Swazi and Arna-Tonga and the Kaffirs proper, 
represented by the Ama-Xosa, the Fcinbu (qv) and the Pondo 
{qv) Hence the compound term Zulu-Kaftir applied in a 
collei live sense to all the KalTii peoples Intermediate between 
these two branchca were several broken tribes now colic clively 
known as Ama-Fengu, / e “ wanderers ’’ or “ necay ” people, 
from fertgtiza, to seek service^ (see Fingo) 

Ihc r unifications of the Kaflirs proper cannot bo understood 
without reftrence to the national gcncalo^(les, most of the tllb^l 
names, as already stated, being those of ical or reputed founders 
of dynasties Thus the term Ama Xosa means simply the " people 
of Xosa, ' a somewhat mytlncal chief supposed to have flouiished 
about the year 15^0 Xinlh m descent from his son loguh was 
Palo, who died aliout 1780, leaving two sons, G^'dlcka and Karabo 
(pronou iced IClia Kha b 5 ), from whom came the Ama C rah na, 
Ama Dlilambt (I'slambus) and the Ama-Ngqinka (Gaika or 
Sandili's people) The Pondo do not descend fiom Xosa, but 
probably from an elder brother, while the Tembu, though apparently 
representing a younger branch, regarded uy all the Kalnr tribes 
as the royal race Hence the Gcaleka chief, who is the head of 'll! 


* The Ama Pengu arc rcgardec' boT'i by the Zulu and Ama X* si 
as dFvc® or out cistes, without rny n'^ht to the privilegts of true 
bom ICafiirs Any tnbes which ec e irokon and mixed would 
probably be regarded as Ama Fengu by the other Kaffirs Hence 
the multiplicity of clans, such as the Ama Bile, Aba Sembotweni, 
Ama- 7 i 2 i, Ama^Kuze, Aba-Sekunene, Ama-Ntokazo, Ama'-Tetvcni 
Aba-Shwawa, , all of whom are collectively grouped as Anm- 
Fengu 
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the Ama-Xosa tribes, always takes his first or ** great wife ’* from 
the lembu ruy«d family, and her issue alone have any claim to 
the succession The subjoined genealogical tree will place Kaffir 
relations in a clearer light — 

Zuido (1500 ?), reputed founder of the nation 


Tembu 

1 

Xosa (1530 ’) 

Mpondo 

Ama- Tembu 

j 

Toguh 

J 

1 

1 

(Tambookies), 

Palo (<?6 1780^), 

Ama-Mlponda, 

Ama-Mpoiulu 

Tembu land 

between river 

mibi 

and Emigrant 

loth in descent 

Umtata and 

i 

1 embuland 

fiom Xosa 

Notal 

Abelungu 

Gcdkka 

1 

Klanta 

1 

j 

Rarabe 

(Khakhabc) 

(dispersed?) 

1 

Hin/a 

Omlao 

Mbilu 

Ndhlambe 

1 

Krcli 

Ngepka 

Ama-Moalus 

Ama-Ndhlambes 

— 

Ama-Gwali 

or T slambies. 

Ama-Gcakka 

]\Iacomo 

Araa-Nlinde 

between the 

(Galeka), 

1 

Ama-Gqunuk- 

webi 

Keiskamma and 

between the 

TyaU 

1 

Great Kei rivers 

Bashee and 

Ama-Velelo 


Umtata rivers 

Sandili 

Ama-Baxa 



Imi-Dange 

Ama-Ngqika imi-Dushane 
(Gaika), 

Aniatola highlanos 

Ami-Khakhabe 

Ama-Xosa 

It will be seen that, as representing the elder branch, the Gcaleka 
stand apart from the rest of Xosa’s descendants, whom they group 
collectively as Ama-Rarabe (Ama-Khakhabe), and whoso genealogies, 
except in the case of the Gaikas and r'slambies, are very confused 
The Ama-Xosa countiy lies mainly between the Keiskama and 
Umtata rivers 

The Zulu call themselves Abantu ba-Kwa-Zulu, t e ** people of 
Zulus land," or briefly 13 ikwa-Zulu, from a legendary chief Zulu, 
founder of the royal dynasty They were originally an obscure tribe 
occupying the basin of the Umfolosi rncr, but rose suddenly to 
power under Chaka,^ who had been brought up among the neigh- 
bouring and powerful Umtetwas, and who succeeded the chiefs of 
that tribe and of his own in the beginning of the 19th century 
But the true mother tribe seems to have been the extinct Ama- 
Ntomlxla, whence the Ama Tefulu, the U’ndwande, U'mlclas, 
Li’mtctwas and many others, all absorbed or claiming to bo true 
Zulus But they aic only so by political subjection, and the gradual 
adoption of the Zulu dress usages and speech Hence in most cases 
the term Zulu implies political rather than blood relationship 
This remark applies also to the followers of Mosilikatze (properly 
Umsihkazi), who, after a fierce stniggle with the Bechuana, founded 
about 1820 cl second Zulu state about the hcael waters ox the Orange 
river In 18^7 most of them were driven northwards by the Boers 
ind arc now known as Matabck 

The origin of the Zulu-Kaffir race has given rise to much 
controversy It is obvious that they are not the aborigines 
of their present domain, whence in comparatively recent times — 
since the beginning of the i6th century — they have displaced 
the Hottentots and Bushmen of fundamentally distinct stock 
ITiey themselves are conscious of their foreign origin Yet 
they are closely allied in speech (see Baniu Languages) and 
physuiue to the surrounding Basuto, Bechuana and other mem- 
bers of the great South Afruan Negroid family Hence their 
appearance in the south-east corner of the continent is sufficiently 
explained by the gradual onward movement of the populations 
pressing southward on the Hottentot and Bushman domain 
The specific differences in speech and appearance by which they 
are distinguished from the other branches of the family must 
in the same way be explained by the altered conditions of their 
new halutat Hence it is that the farther they have penetrated 
southwards the farther have they become differentiated from 
the pure Negro type Thus the light and clear brown complexion 

‘ Sc\enth in descent from Zulu, through Kumede, Makeba, 
Punga, Ndaha, Yania and Tezengakona or Senzangakona (Bleek, 
Zulu Legenff<;) 


prevalent amongst the southern Tembu becomes gradually 
darker as we proceed northwards passmg at last to the blue- 
black and sepia of the Ama-Swazi and Tekeza Even many of 
the mixed Fingo tribes are of a polished ebony colour, like that 
of the Jolofs and other Senegambian negroes The Kaffir hair 
*s uniformly of a woolly texture The head is dolichocephalic, 
but It IS also high or long vertically,'-* and it is m this feature of 
hypsistenocephaly (height and length combined) that the Kaffir 
presents the most striking contrast with the pure Negro But, 
the nose being generally rather broad ® and the lips thick, the 
Kaffir face, though somewhat oval, is never regular m the 
European sense, the deviations being normally in the direi tion 
of the Negro, with which race the peculiar odour of the l»kin 
again connects the Kaffirs In stature they rank next to the 
Patagonians, Polynesians and West Africans, averaging from 
5 ft 9 in to 5 ft II in , and even 6 ft They are slim, well- 
proportionea and muscular Owing to the hard life they lead, 
the women are generally inferior in appearance to the men, 
except amongst the Zulu, and especially the Tembu Hence 
m the matrimonial market, while the Ama-Xosa girl realizes no 
more than ten or twelve head of cattle, the Tembu belle fetches 
as many as forty, arcl if especially fine even eighty 

Ihe more waihke tribes were usually arrayed in leopard or ox 
skins, of late years generally replaced by European blankets, with 
feather head dresses, coral and metal ornaments, bead armlets and 
necklaces The Makua and a few others practise tattooing, and the 
Ama-Xo-»a are fond of painting or smearing their bodies with red 
ochre Their arms consist chiefly of ox hide shields 4 to 6 ft long, 
the kerne or elub, and the assegai, of which there are two kinds, 
one long, with 9-in narrow blade, for throwing, the other short, with 
broad blade 12 to 18 in long, for stabbing The dwellings aie simple 
conical huts grouped 111 kraals or villages Although cattle form their 
chief wealth, and hunting and stock breeding their mam pursuits, 
many have turned to husbandry The Zulu raise regular crops of 
" mealies ’ (maize), and the Pondo cultivate a species of millet, 
tobacco, water melons, yams and other vegetables Milk (never 
taken fresh), millet and maize form the staples of food, and meat 
is seldom eaten except in lime of war 

A young Kaffir attains man s estate socially, not at puberty, but 
upon his marriage Polygyny is the rule and each wife is regarded 
as adding dignity to the household Marriage is by purchase, the 
puce being jiaid in cattle Upon the husband's death family life 
IS continued under the headship of the eldest son of the house, the 
widows by virtue of lev irate becoming the property of the uncle or 
nearest males, not sons A son mheiits and honourably liquidates, 
if he can, liis father s debts 

Mentally the Kaffirs are superior to the Negro In then social 
and political relations they display great tact and intelligent t , 
they axe remarkably brave, warlike and hospitable, and were honest 
and truthful until through contact with the whites they became 
suspicious, revengeful and tluevish, besides acquiiing most European 
vices Of religion as ordinarily understood they have very little, 
and have certainly never developed any mythologies or dogmatic 
systems It is more than doubtful whether they had originally 
formed any notion of a Supreme Being Some conception, however, 
of a future state is implied by a strangly developed worship of 
ancestry, and by a belief in spirits and ghosts to whom sacrifices are 
made Ihere are no idols or piiests, but belief m witchcraft formerly 
gave the " witch doctor " or medicme-man overwhelming power ' 
Circumcision and polygyny are universal , the former is sometimes 
attributed to Manommedan influenees, but has really prevailed 
almost everywhere in East Africa from the remotest time 

Dearer than anything else to the Kaffir aic his cattle, and many 
ceremonial observances in connexion with them were once the rule 
Formerly ox-racing was a common sport, the oxen running, nderles®, 
over a ten -mile course The owner of a champion racing ox was a 
popular hero, and these racers were valued at hundreds of head of 
cattle Cattle are the currency of the Kaffirs in their wild state 
Ten to twenty head are the price of a wife When a girl marries, 

P Tcminard, Anthropology (1878), p 274 

® This feature vanes considerably, " in the T’slambic tribes being 
broader and more of the Negro shape than in the Gaika or Gcaleka, 
while among the Ama-Temlm and Ama-Mpondo it assumes more of 
the European character In many of them the perfect Grecian and 
Roman noses are discernible " (Fleming’s Kaffrana, p 92) 

^ Gustav Fntsch gives the mean of the Ama-Xosa as i 718 metres, 
less than that of the Guinea Negro (i 724), but more than the English 
(I 708) and Scotch ft 710) 

® Since the early yeais of the 19th century l^otestant and Roman 
Catholic missions have gamed hundreds oif thousands of converts 
among the Kaffirs Purely native Christian churches have also 
been orgamzed 
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her father (if well off) presents her with a cow from his herd 
This animal is called ubuluneu or ‘ doer of good " and is regarded as 
sacred It must never be killed nor may its descendants, as long 
as tt lives A hair of its tail is tied round the neck of each child 
immediately after birth In large kraals there is the " dancing-ox," 
usually of led colour Its horns are trained to peculiar shapes by 
early mutilations It figures in manv ceremonies when it is paid 
a kind of knee-worship 

The Kaffirs have three, not four, seasons “ Green Heads,’* 

" Kindness ” and “ Cutting ", the first and last referring to the 
crops, the second to the " warm weather " Women and children 
only eat after the men arc satisfied A light beer made from 
«iorghum is the national drink 

Of the few industries the chief are copper and iron smelling, 
practised by theTembii, Zulu and Swazi, who manufacture weapons, 
spoons and agiicultural implements both for their own use and for 
trade The Swazi display some taste in wood-carving, and others 
prepare a peculiar water tight vessel of grass Characteristic of this 
race is their neglect of tno art of navigation Not the smallest 
boats are ever made for crossing the rivers, much less for venturing 
on the sea, except by the Makazana of Delagoa > 3 a\ and by the 
Zambezi people, who have canoes and flat-bottomed boats made of 
planks , 

The Kaffir race had a distinct and apparently vers’^ old political | 
system, which may be described as a patriarchal monarchy limited 
by a powerful aristocracy Under Bnlish rule the tribal indepen- 
dence of the Kaffirs has disappeared Varying degrees of autonomy 
have been gi anted, but the supreme powers of the chiefs have gone, 
the Swazi being in 1904 the last to be brought to order In the 
franskeian Territories tribal organization exists, but it is modified 
by special legislation and the natives are under the contiol of 
special magistrates To a considerable extent in Natal and through 
out Zululand the Kaffirs are placed in reserves, where tribal 
organization is kept up under European supervision In Basuto 
land the tribal organization is very strong, and the piower of chiefs 
IS upheld by the imperial government, which exeicises geneial 
supervision 

bee Gustav Fritsch, Die Ein^eborenen Stidafnkas^ with atlas, 30 
plates and 120 typical heads (Bieslau, 1872), W H I Blcck, 
Comparative Grammar of the South African Languages (London and 
Cape Town, pt 1, 1862, pt 11, 18O9), Theo Hahn, Lrrundzuge 
etner Grammatik des Herero (Berlin, 1857), Dr Coienso, Grammar of 
the Zu^u Kafir language (1855), Girard de Rialle, Les Peuples de 
I ifrique et de VAmin^e (Pans, 1880), G W Stow, The Native 
Races of South Africa (London, 1905), G McC Theal, History and 
Ethnography of South Africa^ isoj to lygs (3 vols , London, 1907- 
1910) and History of South Africa since lygs (5 vols , London, 1908), 
specially valuable for the political histoiy of the Kaffirs, Caesar C 
Henkel, The Native or Jransketan Ternfories (Hamburg, 1903), 

7 he Natives of South Africa (190 tb and its sequel, The So ith African 
Natives (1908), Dudley Kidd, The Essential Kafir (1904) and Kafir 
Socialism Ihe last four books deal with the ma^ social and 
economic questions raised by the contact of the Kami races with 
Europeans 

KAFFRARIA, the descriptive name given ,to the S E part of 
the Cape province, South Africa Kaffraria, t e the land of the 
Kaffirs {q v ), is no longer an official designation It used to com- 
prise the districts now known as King William’s Town and 
East London, which formed British Kaffraria, annexed to Cape 
Colony in 1865, territory beyond the Kei River south ot 

the Drakensberg Mountains as far as the Natal frontier, known 
as Kaffraria proper As a geographical term it is still used to 
indicate the Transkeian terntories of the Cape provinces com- 
prising the four administrative divisions of Transkei, Pondoland, 
Tembuland and Gnqualand East, incorporated into Cape 
Colony at various periods between 1879 and 1894 They have a 
total area of 18,310 sq m , and a population ('1904) of 834,644, 
of whom 16,777 were whites Excluding Pondoland — not 
counted previously to 1904 — the population had increased from 
487,364 m 1891 to 631,887 in 1904 

Physical Features — The physical characteristics of Kaffraria bear 
a general resemblance to those of the Cape province proper The 
country rises from sea-level in a senes of terraces to the rugged range 
of the Drakensberg Between that range and the coast-lands 
are many subsidiary ranges with fertile valleys through which a 
large number of nvers make their way to the Indian Ocean These 
rivers have very rapid falls in companson to their length and when 
less than 40 m from the coast are still 2000 ft above sea-level 
The chief, beginning at the south, are the Kei, the Bashee, the 
Umtata, the St John’s or Umzimvubu, and the Umtamvuna, 
which s^arates Kaffrana from Natal The St John's River rises 
in the Drakensberg near the Basuto-Natal frontier The river 
valley has a length of 140 m , the nver with its many twists being 
double that length It receives numerous tributaries, one, the 


Tsitza, possessmg a magnificent waterfall, the river leaping over an 
almost vertical precipice of 375 ft The St John's reaches the 
sea between precipitous cliffs some 1200 ft high and covered with 
verdure The mouth is obstructed by a sand liar over which there 
IS 14 ft of water None of the rivers of Kaffrana except the 
St John’s IS navigable 

Kaffrana is one of the most fertile regions in South Africa The 
mountam gorges abound in fine trees, tliick forest and bush covei 
the nver banks, grass grows luxuriantly in the lower regions, and 
the lowlands and valleys are favourable to almost any kind of truit, 
field and garden cultivation The coast distncts are very hot in 
summer, the tempt ratuie from Octobci to April on an average 
vaiymg from 70" to 90° F , while in winter the daj temperature is 
seldom below 50°, though the nights are very cold But the varia 
tion in altitude places climates of all grades within easy rea’bh, 
from the burning coast to the often snow-cl id mountam ihunder 
storms art frequent in summer, the winters are generally div 
On the whole the climati is extremely healthy At St John's '\ro 
sulphur spnngs 

A considf Table area is devoted to the raising of wheat and other 
cereals, especially m the noi them district (Gnqualand East), where 
m the higher valleys arc many farms owned by Europeans Larg» 
quantities of slock are raised Most of the land is held by the 
natives under tribal tenure, and the ease with which their wants aic 
supplied is detnmental to the full cultivation of the land Kaffrana 
IS, however, one of the chief recruiting grounds for labour throughout 
South Africa Most of the white inhabitants are engaged in tiade 
lowns and Communication — The chief town is Kokstad {qv)y 
pop (1904), 2903, the capital of Gnqualand l.ast I mtata (2100 ft 
above the sea, pop 2342) on the nver of the same name, capital of 
Tembuland, is the lesidcnce of an assistant chief magistrate, head 
quarters of a division of the C ape Mounted Rifles, and scat ol the 
Anglican bishopric of Kaffrana The principal buildings are the 
cathedral, a Gothic structure, built 1901-1906, and the town-hall, 
a fine building m Renaissance style, erected 1907-1908 Port St John 
IS the chief town m Pondoland, and the onlv harbour of the country 
Butterworth is the chief town in Transkei Cala (pop about 1000), 
m the N W part of Tembuland, is the educational centre of Ivatlrana 
A lailway, 107 m long, the first link m the diiect Cape-Natal line, 
runs from Indwc, 05 ra fiom Sterkstroom functioi on the main 
line from East l^ndon to the Transvaal, to Maclear, an agneultural 
centre in Gnqualand Last Anothei railwav parallel but south of 
that described also traverses Kaffrana Starting from AmabeJe, 
a station on the m un line from East Ixmdon to the north, it goes 
v’a Butterworth (1^2 m from East London) to Umtata (234 m ) 
Administration and Justice — The Cape administrative and judicial 
system is m force, save as modified by special enactments of the 
Cape parliament A Native Territories J^nal Code which came 
into operation on the ist of January 1887 governs the relations of 
the natives, who are under the jurisdiction of a chief magistrate 
(resident at Cape Town) with subordinate magistrates m the iern- 
tories In civil affairs the tribal oiganization and native laws are 
mainlamed No chiet, however, exercises crurmaliunsdiclion Since 
1898 certain piovisions of the Glen Grey Act nave been applied 
to Kaffrana (see Glen Grey) The re\enuc is included in the ordi- 
nary budget of the Cape province The expenditure on Kaffrana 
considerably exceeds the revenue derived from it I he franchise 
laws are the same as in the Cape proper Though the Kafhis out 
number the whites by fifty to one, white men form the bulk of the 
electorate, which in 1904 numbered 4778 

Religion — N umbels of l^rotestant missionary societies have 
churches and educational establishments m Kaffraria, but, except 
in Fingoland, the bulk of the Kaffirs are heathen The Gnquas 

? rofess Chris liamtv and have their own churches and ministers 
he Anglican diocese of St John’s, Kaffrana, was founded in 187^ 

Annexation to the Cape — The story of the conflicts between 
the Kaffir tribes and the Cape colonists is told under Cape 
Colony As early as 1819 Kaffirland, or Kaffrana, was held 
not to extend west beyond the Keiskamma River The region 
east of that nver as far as the Kei River became in 1847 the 
Crown colony of British Kaffraria, and was annexed to Cape 
C olony m 1865 The Transkeian territories remained in nominal 
independence until 1875, when the Tembu sought British pro- 
tection An inter-tnbal war in 1877 between Fingo and Gcaleka 
resulted in the territory of the Gcaleka chief Kreli being occupied 
by the British It was not, however, till 1879 Fingoland 
and the Idutywa Reserve, together with the district then 
commonly called Noman’s-Iand, were proclaimed an integral 
part of the Cape About this time most of the rest of 
Kaffrana came under British control, but it was 1885 before 
Gcalekaland, the coast region of Transkei, and the various dis- 
tricts comprising Tembuland — Bomvanaland on the coast, Tem- 
buland Proper and Emigrant Tembuland — were annexed to the 
colony By the annexation, the frontier of the colony was 
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earned to the Umtata River, so that by 1885 only Pondoland, 
fronting on the Indian Ocean, separated the Cape from Natal 
In Fondoland, Port St John, proclaimed British territory in 1881, 
was, along with the lower reaches of the St John’s Riv^r, incor- 

f )orated with Cape Colony in 1884, in 1886 the Xesibe country 
Mount Aylift) wa^ annexed to the Cape and added to Gnqua- 
land East, and in the following year Rhode Valley was included 
within the boundary hne The rest of Pondoland, chiefly in virtue 
of a British protectorate established over all the coast region 
in 1885, was already more or less under Bntish control, and m 
1894 It was annexed to the Cape m its entirety Thus the whole 
of Kaflraria was incorporated in Cape Colony, with the exception 
of some 1550 sq m , then part of Noman’s-knd annexed by 
Natal m 1866 and named Alfred county To the wise admmis- 
tiation of Major Sir Henry G Elliot, who served m Kaflraria m 
various official capacities from 1877 to 1903, the country owes 
much of Its prosperity 

Particulars concerning each of the four divisions of Kaflraria 
foDow 

Gnqualand East (area, 7594 sq m ), so called to distinguish it 
from Giiqualand Wast, a district north of the Orange Kiver, lies 
between Basutoland (N W ), !Natal (Nh), lembuland (b VV ) 
and Pondoland (b F ) It occupies the southern slopes of the 
Drakensberg or the fertile valleys at thtir feet It includes most of 
the region formerly called Nomaii s-land, and afterwards named 
Adam Kok's Land from the Griqna chief who occupied it m 1802 
with the consent of the British authorities, and goveined the 
country till his death in 1876, establishmg a volkstaad on the Dutch 
model The Gnquas are still ruled by an offtcially appointed head- 
man The majonty of tlie mhabitants are Basutos and Kaffirs 
(l:*Ondormisi, Ama-Baka and other Inbcs) The Gnquas number 
about 6000 Since its annexation to Cape Colony Gnqualand East 
lias made fairly rapid progress The population rose from 121,000 
m 1881 to 222, b8s in 1904, of >vhom 5901 were whites Stock breed- 
ing on the uplands, tillage on the lower slopes of the Diakensberg, 
are the chief industries On these slopes and uplands the climate 
IS delightful and well smted to Europeans There is considerable 
trade with Basutoland in grain and stock, and through Kokstad 
with Port St John and Port Shepstono, Natal Much of the best 
agricultural land is owned by Europeans 

Tembuland (area, 4122 sq m ), wmch lies S W of Gnqualand East 
and comprises the chstnets of Tembuland Proper, Emigrant Tembu- 
land ana Bomvanaland, takes its name from the lembu nation, 
called “jonic times Tambookies, one of the most powerful of the 
Kaffir groups In the national geneilogies the Tembu hold an 
honourable position, being traditiondlly descended from Tembu, 
elder brother of Xosa, from whom most of the otbei Kaffirs claim 
descent Ihe mhabitants increased from about iOo,ooo in 1881 
to 231,472 in 1904, of whom 8056 were whites The chief town is 
Umtata 

Jranskei (area, 2552 sq m ) comprises the distnctsof hingoland, 
the Idutywa Reserve and (Tcalekaland, this last bemg nam^ from 
the Gcaleka nation, who claim to be the senior branch of the Xosa 
family, the nnnupal royal hne of the Kaffir tnbes They still form 
the chief element of the population, which rose from 136,000 m 
1881 to 177,730 m 190a (1707 whites) Hero are some prosperous 
missionary statxms, win re the natives arc taught agiiculture, 
mechanical industries and a knowledge of letters The heroic 
deeds of Hinza, Krch and other chiefs famous m the wars axe still 
remembered , but witclicraft, rain-making and other pagan practices 
seem to have died out Even more advanced in all social respects 
are the Fmgo, who give their name to the district of Fmgoland, and 
also form the bulk of the population in the Idutywa Reserve They 
wear European clothes, support their schools by voluntary contri- 
butions, edit newspapers, translate English poetry, set Iheir national 
songs to correct music, and the majonty profess Christianity 
The industrial institution of Blythswood, about 20 m N W of 
Butterworth, is a branch of Lxiveaale (q v ), and is largeiy supported 
by the ITngo 

Pondoland (area, 4040 sq m , pop (1904), 202,757 (mclmhng 
1113 whites), an estimated increase of 30,000 since 1891) 13 bounded 
E by the sea, N by Natal, W by Gnqualand E^t, and S by 
Tembuland In Pondoland the primitive organieation of the natives 
has been little altered and the influence of the chiefs is very great 
Land is held almost wholly m tribal tenure, though a number of 
whites possess farms acquired before the annexation of the country 
The Pondo have shown some appreciation of the bent fits of educa- 
tion 

See G McCall TheaJ’s History of South Afnca and other works 
cited under Cape Colon\ , also Ths Native ot Transkeian TerntorteSy 
by C C Henkel (Hamburg, 1903), a useful handbook by an ex-official 
in the Transkeian Territories 

KAFIHISTAN> a province of Afghanistan Very little of this 
country was known with accuracy and nothing at first hand until 


General Sir W (then (Colonel) Lockhart headed a mission to 
examine the passes of the Hindu Kush range m 1885-1886 He 
penetrated into the upper part of the Ba^gal valley, but after 
a few days he found himself compelled to return to Chitral 
l^eviously Major lanner, R A , had sought to enter Kafinstan 
from Jalalabad, but sudden severe illness cut short his enterprise 
McNair, the famous explorer of the Indian Survey department, 
believed that he had actually visited tins liltfe-kiiown land 
during an adventurous journey which he made from India and 
through Chitral in disguise, but the internal evidence of his 
reports shows Uiat he mistook the Kalash district of Chitral, 
with its debased and idolatrous population, for the true Kafir- 
istan of his hopes In 1889 Mr G S Robertson (aftei wards Sir 
George Robertson, K C S I ) was sent on a mission to Kafiristan 
He only remamed a few days, but a year later he revisited 
the country, staying amongst the Kafirs for neaily a year 
Although hiL movements were hampered, his presence in the 
country being regaidcd with suspicion, he was able to study 
the people, and, m spue oi mter tribal jealousy, to meet members 
of many of the tribes The facts observed and the information 
(ollected by him during his sojourn m eastern Kafaristan, and 
during short expeditions to the inner valleys, are the most tni st- 
worthy foundations ot oui knowledge of this interesting country 

Kafiristan, whi< h literally means “ the land of the infidel,” is 
the name given to a tract of country enclosed between Chitral 
and Afghan terntoiy It was formerly peopled by pagan 
raountameeis, who maintained a wild independence until 1895, 
when they were finally subdued by Abdur Rahman, the amir of 
Kabul, A'ho also conipcHed them to accept the leligion of Tslam< 
Tlie territory thus ill named is included between 34“ 30' and 
36 N , and from about 70“ to 71^ 30' E As the wescern and 
northern boundaries are imperfectly known, its size cannot be 
estimated with anv certainty Its greatest extent is from east 
to west at 35“ 10' N , its greatest breadth is probably about 
71“ E The total area appioximates to 5000 sq m Along the 
N the boundary is the province of Badakshan, on the N E the 
Lutkho valley of Chitral Chitral and lower Chitral enclobe it 
to the E , and the Kunar valley on the S E Afghanistan proper 
supplies the S limit The ranges above the Nijrao and Panshei 
valleys of Afghanistan wall it in upon the W Ine northern 
frontier is split b ^ the narrow Muijan valley of Badakshan, 
which seems to rise m the very heart of Kafinstan 

Speaking generally, the »^oiintry consists of an irregular scries of 
mam valleys, for the mobt pait deep, narrow and tortuous mto which 
a varying number of stPl deeper, narrower and more twisted valleys, 
ravines and glens pour their torrent water The mountain ranges 
of Metamoi-phic rock, which separate the mam drainage valle>-s, are 
all of considerable altitude, rugged and difficult, with the outline of 
a choppv sea petrified During the wmter mouths, when the snow 
lies deep, Kafinstan becomes a number of isolated communities, 
with fci7 1 means of intercommumcation In the whole land 
there is probably nothing in the shape of a plam Much of the silent, 
gigantic country warms the heart as we’l as captivates the eye with 
its grandeur and varied beauty, much of it is the bare skeleton of 
the \/orld wasted by countless centuries of storms and frost, and 
profoundly melancholy m its sempiternal ruin Every variety of 
mountam scenery can be found silent peaks an<l hard, naked ridges, 
snowficlds and glaciers, mighty pme forests, wooded slopes and 
grazing grounds, or wild vmc anci pomegranate thickets bordering 
sparklmg streams At low elevations the hill sides are covered with 
the wllcT olive and evergreen oaks Many kinds of fruit trees — 
walnuts, mulberries, apricots and apples— grow near the villages 
or by the wayside, as well as splendid horse-chestnuts and other 
shade trees Higher in elevation, and from 4000 to 8000 ft , are 
the dense pine and cedar forests Above this altitude the slopes 
become dreary, the jumper, cedar and wild rhubarb gradually 
giving place to scanty willow patches, tamarisk and sttinted bnxhes 
Over 1 3,000 ft there are mordy mosses and rough grass Familiar 
wildflowers blossom at different heights The nvers teem with fish 
Immense numbers of red-legged cartridges live m the lower valleys, 
as well as pigeons and doves Gorgeously plumaged pheasants are 
plentiful Of wild ammals the chief are the markhor (a goat) and 
the oorial (a sheep) In the winter the former are recklessly slaugh- 
tered by hunters, being either brought to bay by trained hounds, 
or trapped in pats, or caught floundering in the snow-drifts , but m the 
summer immense herds move on the higher slopes The thex is very 
rare Bears and leopards are fairly common, as well as the smaller 
hill creatures 
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All the northern passes leading mto Badakshan or into the Minjan 
valley of Badakshan seem to be over is, 000 ft in altitude Of 
MAnd ^ chief are the klandaC the liamah (these two 

aloDo have been explored by a European traveller), the 

* * Kti, tlie Kulara and the Ramgal passes Those to the 
east, the Chitral passes, are somewhat lower, ranging from 12,000 to 
14,000 it , eg the Zidig, the Shui, the bhawal and tne Parpit, while 
tho Patkun, which crosses one of the dwindled spurs near the Kunai 
nver, IS only 8400 ft high Between neighwunng valleys the 
very numerous communicating footways roust rarely be lower than 
10,000, while they sometimes exceed 14,000 ft The western passes 
are unknown All these toilsome paths arc so faintly indicated, 
oven when free from snow, tliat to adventure them without a local 
guide IS usually unsafe Yet the light-framed cattle of these jagged 
mountains can be forced over many of the worst passes Oidmanly 
the herding tracks, near the crest of tho ridges anti high above tho 
white torrents, are scarcely discoverable to untutored eyes They 
wind and waver, rise, drop and twist about the irregular semi 
precipitous slopes with baffling occentncity and abruptness Ncvei- 
theless the cattle nose their way along blunderingly but without 
hurt Of no less importance m the open monr’is, and the sole trade 
routes during w inter, are the lower paths by the n /er An unguided 
traveller is continually at fault upon these main hues of intercourse 
and traffic 

All tho rivers find tneir tumultuous way into the Kabul, either 
directly, as the Almgar at Laghman, or after commingling with the 
Kunar at \rundo and at Chigar-Serai The Bashgal, 
draining the eastern portion of the country, empties 
itself into the Kunar at Arimdu It draws its highest waters from 
three raiin sources at Uio head of the Bashgal valley It glides 
gently thiough a lake close to this origin, and then through a smaller 
tarn The fiist affluent of importanci is the Skongal, which 30ms 
it above the village of Pshui Is ext aimes the noisiei Manangal water, 
from the Shiwal pass, which enters the mam stream at Lutdeh 01 
Bragamatal, the chief settlement of the Bashgal branch of tlie Katir 
tribe By and by the mdin slreani l>ecomcs, at tlie hamlet of 
Sunra, a raging, shrieking torrent m a dark narrow valley, its run 
obstructed by gnnt bouldeis and great tree trunks Racing past 
Bagalgrom, the chief village of the Madugal Kafirs, the river clamours 
round the great spur which, t8oo ft higher up, gives spaxji for the 
terraces and hou >cs of ICamdesh, the head (Quarters of the Kam 
people The next important affluent is the river which drams the 
Fittigal valley, its passes and branches Also on tlie left bank, and 
still lower doan, is the jommg place of the Gourdesh valley waters 
Finally it rnds m the Kunar just above Anindu and Birkot Ihc 
middle part of Kahnstan, including the valleys occupied by the 
Pre un, Kti, Ashkuu and Wai tribes, is drained by a river variously 
called the Pcch, the Kamah, and tho Preaun or Viron R ver It has 
been only partially explored Fed by the fountains and snows of 
the upper 1 Yesun valley, it is joined at the village of Shtevgrom by 
the torrent from the Kamah pass Thence It moves quietly past 
meadowland, formerly set apart as holy ground, watering on its 
way all the Presun villages Below the last of them, with an abrupt 
l)end, it hurries into the unexploied and rockbound Taaiu countiy, 
where it absorbs on the right hand tho Kti and the Ashkun and 
on the left tho Wai rivers, finally losing itscH in the Kunar, close 
to Chigar Serai Concerning the Almgar or Kao, which carries 
the drainage ot western Katinstan into the Kabul at Taghman, 
there arc no trustworthy details It is formed fiom the waters of 
all the valleys inhabited by the Ramgal Kafirs, and by that small 
branch of the Katirs known as the Kalam trib^ 

The climate varies with the altitude, but m the summer time it is 
hot at all elevations In the higher valleys the wmter is rigorous 
Snow falls heavily everywhere over 4000 ft above the 
c tma e level Diinng the winter ol iSgo-iSgi at Kamdesh 

(elevation 6100 ft ) the thermometer never fell below 17” F In 
many of the valleys the absence of wind is remarkable Conse- 
quently a great deal of cold can bo borne without discomfoit The 
Kunar valley, which is v\ et and windy in winter, but where snow, 
if it falls, melts quickly, gives a much greater sensation of cold than 
the stiU Kafirist^n valleys of much lower actual temperature A 
deficiency of ram necessitates the employment of a somewhat 
elaborate system of urigation, which in its turn is dependent upon 
the snowfall 


The present inhabitants are probably mainly descended from 
the broken tribes of eastern Afghanistan, who, refusing to accept 
The Katin century), were driven away by the 

fervid swordsmen of Mahomet Descending upon 
the feeble inhabitants of the trackless slopes and perilous valleys 
01 modern Kafiristan, themselves, most likely, refugees of an 
earlier date, they subjugated and enslaved them and partially 
amalgamated with them These ancient peoples seem to be 
represented by the Presun tribe, by the slaves and by fragments 
of lost peoples, now known as the Jetzhis and the Aroms The 
old division of the tribes into the Siah-Posh, or the black-robed 
Kafirs, and the Safed-Posh, or the white-robed, was neither 


scientific nor convenient, for while the Siah-Posh have much m 
common in dre&s, language, customs and appearance, the hafed- 
Posh divisions were not more dissimilar from the Siah-Posh 
than they were from one another Perliaps the best division 
at present possible is into (1) Siah-Posh, (2) Waigulis, and 
(3) Presungalis or Viron folk 

The black-robed Kafirs consist of one ^e^y large, widely spread 
tribe, the Katirs, and four much smaller commurnties, the Kam, 
the Madiigahs, the KashUn or Kashtoz, and « 

Gourdesh Numerically, it is probable that the Katirs 
are more important than all the lemainmg lubes put ^ 
together Ihcy mhabit several valleys, each community tKjmg 
independent of the others, but all acknowledging tlie •►ame origin 
and a general relationship The Katirs fall readily into the following 
groups (a) Ihose of the Bashgal valley, also called Kamoa and 
Lutdchchis, who occupy eleven villager between Badawan and 
Sunra, the border hamlet of the Madugal country, namely, AYsigrom, 
Pshui or Pshowar, Apsai, bhidgal, Bragamatal (Lutdth), Bajmdra, 
Badamuk, OulagaJ, Cliabu, Baprok and Purstam, (b) the Ivti or 
Katwar Kafirs, who live in two settlements m the Kti valley, (c) the 
KuLam people, who have four viUages in the valley of the same 
name, (a) the Ramgahs, or Gabanks, wl\o are the most numerous, 
and jKJSsess the western part on the Afghan border Of the 
remaining tnbes of the Siah-Posh, the chief is the Kam 01 Kamtoz, 
who inhabit the liashgal valley, from the Madugal boundary to the 
Kunar valley, and its lateral branches m seven chief settlements, 
namely, Urmir, Kambroin or Kamdesh, Meargrom, Kamu, baiat, 
1 ittigal and Bazgal The next Siah-Posh tube in importance is tho 
Muinan or Madugal Kafirs, who have three v-Uages m the hhort 
tract between the Katirs and the Kam m the Bashgal valley The 
last Siah Posh tnbe is tho Kashtan or Kashtos, who in i8gi v\eie 
all located in one greatly overcrowded village, thtir outlying st t tie- 
men t having been plundered by the Afghan tubes of the Kunar 
valley One <x>lony of Siah-losh Kafirs lives in the Gourdesn 
valley , but they differ from all the other tribes, and arc believ cd to be 
descended, in great part, from the ancient people called the Aroms 
Our exact knowledge of the Waiguhs is scanty They seem to be 
relate<i in language and origin with a people herct , shy and isolated, 
called the Ashkun, who are quite unknown Ihe Wai 
‘^peak a tongue altogether diffeicnt from that spoken by , 
lac Siah-Posh and by tho Prcsuiigahs The names of 
their ten chief villages a^e Kunchi, Nishi, Jamma, Amuhi, Chimion, 
Kegih, Akun or Akum, Mildesb, Bargal and Pramta Of tbese 
Amzhi and Nishi arc the best known 

The Presungdlis, also called Viron, h\c in a high valley In all 
respects thev differ Kom other Kahrs, m none more than in their 
unwaihke disposition Simple, tmud, stolid featured _ 
and rather clumsy, they are remarkabJo for theor m p ® 
dustry and power*' ot ei^urance 1 hey probably repre- 
sent some of the earliest immigrants Six large well built villages 
are occupied by them — Shtevgrom, Pontzgrom, Diogrom, Kst-gi- 
groin, Satsumgrom and Paskigrom 

Ihe slaves are fairly numerous Thcar ongin is probably partly 
from the very ancient inhabitants and partly from war prisoners 
Coarse in feature and dark m tint, cannot be 

distinguished from the lowest class of freemen, while ' ^ 
their dress is indistinctive They arc of two classes— -household 
slaves who are treated not unkindly, and artisan slaves, who are 
the skilled handicraftsmen — carvers, blacJcsmiths, bootmakers and 
so forth, many of the musicians are also slaves They live in a 
particular portion of a village, and were considered to a certain 
extent unclean, and might not approach closely to certain sacred 
sprds All slaves seem to wear the biah-Pdsh dress, even when they 
own as masters the feeble Presungal folk 

Little respect is shown to women, except m particular cases to a 
few of advanced years Usually they are mistresses ancl slaves, 
saleable chattels and field-worktrs Degraded, immoral, 
overworked and carelessly fed, they arc also, as a rule, 
unpleasant to the sight Little girls are sometimes quite beautiful, 
out rough usage and exposure to all weathers soon make their 
complexions coarse and dark They are uivanabiy dirty and 
uncombed In compaiison with the men they are somewhat short 
Physically they aie capable of enormous labour, and are very 
enduring All the field work falls to them, as well as all kinds of 
inferior occupations, such as load carrying They have no rights as 
against thtir husbcinds or, failing them, their male relatioiis They 
cannot inherit or possess property 

There are certainly three tongues spoken, besides many dialects, 
that used by the Siah-lY)sh being of course the most common , and 
nlthough it has many dialects, the employci s of one seem . 
to understand all the others It is a Prakritic language 
Of the remaining two, the Wai and the Presun have no similarity, 
they are also unlike the Siah-Posh Kafirs themselves maintain 
that very young children from any valley can acquire the Wai 
speech, but that only those born in the Presungal can ever converse 
in that language, even roughly To European cars it is disconcert- 
ingly difficult, and it is perhaps impossible to learn 
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Before their conquest by Abdur Rahman all the Kafirs were 
idolaters of a rather low type There were lingering traces of 
ancestor-worship, and perhaps of fire worship also The 
were numerous, tribal, family, household deities 
had to be propitiated, and mischievous spirits and fames haunted 
forests, rivers, ^ales and great stones Imra was the Creator, and 
all the other suptinatuial powers were subordinate to him Of the | 
inferior gods, Mom seemed to be the most ancient, but Gish, the 
war-god, was by far the most popular It was his worship, doubt- 
less, which kept the Kafirs so long independent In life as a hero, 
and after death as a god, he symbolized hatred to the religion of 
Mahomet Every village revered his shrine, some possessed two 
Imra, Gish and Mom were honoured with separate little temples, 
as was usually Dizdiu goddess, but three or four of the others would 
share one between them, each looking out of a small separate square 
window The worshipped object was cither a large* fragment of 
stone or an image of wood conventionally carved, with round while 
stones for eyes Difierent animals were sacrificed at different 
shrines cows to Imra, male goats and bulls to Gish, sheep to the 
god of wealth, but goats were genoially acceptable, and were also 
slam ceremonially to discover a complaisant god, to solemnize a vow, 
to end a quarrel, to ratify brotherhood The ministers of religion 
were a hereditary priest, a well-born chanter of praise, and a buffoon 
of low station, who was supposed to become inspired at each sacrifice, 
and to have the power of seeing fairies and other spirits whenever 
they were near, also of understanding their wishes The blood of 
the offering, together with flour, wine and butter, was cast on the 
shrine after the animal and the other gifts had been sanctified with 
water sprinkled by the officiating priests, while he cried " Such, 
sfich ! " ( Be pure 1 ") Dense clouds of smoko fiom burning I 
jumpor-cedar, which crackled and gave forth pungent inctnsc, added 
to the spectacle, which was dignified by the bearing of the off cials 
and solemnized by the devout responses of the congregation There 
was no human sacrifice except when a prisoner of war, after a I 
solemn service at a shrine, was taken away and stabbed before the j 
woodon tomb of some unavenged headman Kafiis believed in a ' 
kind of Hell whore wicked people burned , but the Hereafter was an ^ 
underground region entered by a guaided aperture, and inhabited 
by the shapes which men sec in dreams Suicide was as unknown i 
as fear of dying Melancholy afflicted only tlu sick and the be- i 
rcaved Religious traditions, miracles and anecdotes were puerile, ' 
and pointed no social lesson or any religious law Music, dancing j 
and songs of piaise were acceptable to the gods, and every village 
igrom) had its dancing platform and dancing house {grom ma), ! 
furnished with a simple altar No piayers were offered, only j 
invocations, exhortative or remonstrant ! 

The great majority of the tribes were made up of clans A I 
person s importance was derived chiefly from the w'ealth of his I 
family and the number of male adults which it contained ' 
o * i power of a family, as shown by the number and 

quality of its fighting men as w'ell as by the strength of j 
Its followers, was the index of that family s influence 
Weak clans and detached families, or poor but free households, 
carried their independence modestly Ihe lowest clan above the 
slaves sought service with then wealthier tnbesmen as henehmcii 
and armed shepherds By intricate ceremonial, associated with 
complicated duties, social and rehgious, which extended over two 
years, punctuated at intervals by prodigious compulsory banquets, 
rich men could become elders or ;a5f btill further outlay and 
ostentation enabled the few who could sustain the cost to rank still 
higher as chief or Mir Theoretically, all the important and outside 
affairs of the tribe were managed by the in council, actually 
they were controlled by two or three of the most respected of that 
class Very serious questions which inflamed the minds of the people 
would be debated m informal parliaments of the whole tribe Kafirs 
have a remarkable fondness for discussing m conclave Orators, 
consequently, are influential The internal business of a tribe was 
managed by an elected magistrate with twelve assistants It was 
their duty to see that the customs of the people were rcbpected, 
that the proper seasons for gathering fruit wore rigidly observed 
They regiilated the irrigation of the fields, moderating the incessant 
quarrels which originated in the conqpetition for the water , and they 
kept the channels in good repair Their chief, helped by contribu- 
tions in kind from all householders, entertained tribal guests He 
also saw that the weekly Kafir Sabbath, from the sowing to the 
carrying of the crops, was carefully observed, the fires kept burning, 
and the dancers collected and encouraged Opposition to these 
annual magistrates or infraction of tribal laws was punished by fines, 
which were the perquisites and the payment of those officials ' 
Serious offences against the whole people were judged by the com 
munity itself, the sentences ranged as high as expulsion from the 
settlement, accompanied with the burnmg of the culprit's houst 
and the spohation of his goods In such cases, the family and the 
cUn refusing to intervene, the offender at once became cowed into 
submission 

Habitations are generally strong, and built largely of wood 
They are frequently two or more storeys high, often with an open 
gallery at the top Wealthy owners were fond of elaborate carving 
m Simple designs and devices A room is square, with a smoke - 
hole when possible, small windows, with shutters and bolts, and 


heavy doors fastened by a sliding wooden pm, are common 
The nature of the ground, its defensible character, the necessity 
of not encroaching upon the scanty arable land, and such „ . 

considerations, determine the design of the villages Spcci- 
mens of many vaneties may bo discovered 1 here is the 
shockingly overcrowded oblong kind, fort shaped, three storeys 
high, and on a nvei's bank, which is pierced by an underground 
way leading to the water Here all rooms look on to the large 
central courtyard , outwards are few or no windows There is also 
the tiny hamlet of a few piled-up hovels perched on the flattish top 
of some huge rock, inaccessible when the ladder connecting it wiifi 
the neighbouring hill-side or leading to the ground is withdrawn 
Some villages on mounds are defended at the base by a circular w all 
strengthened with an entanglement of branches Otheis cling to 
the knife-edged back of some difficult spur Many are hidden away 
up side ravines A few boldly rely upon the numbers of their 
fighting men, and are unprotected save by watch-towers While 
frequently very picturesque at a distance, all are dirty and gninea 
vvitn smoke, bones and horns of slaughteicd animals litter the 
ground The ground floor of a house is usually a winter stable for 
cows and the latrine, as well as the manure store for the household , 
the middle part contains the family treasures, on the top is the 
living- place In cold valleys, such as the Prcsungal, the houses are 
often clustered upon a hillock, and penetrate into the soil to the 
depth of two or more apartments Notched poles arc the universal 
ladders and stairw^ays 

In height Kafirs average about ^ ft 6 in Ihey arc lean, always 
in hard condition, active jumpers, untiring walkers, expeit nioun 
taineers, exceptionally they are tall and heavy With 
I chests fairly deep, and muscular, springy legs, there is y"*^**''^*' 
some lightness and want of power about the shoulder * 

1 muscles, the arms and the hand grasp In complexion they are 
I purely Eastern Some tribes, notably the Wai, are fairer than 
! others, but the average colour is that of the natives of the Punjab 
I Albinos, or red haired people, number less than i % of the popula- 
’ tion As a rule, the features are well shaped, especially the nose 
! Iho glance is wild and bold, with the w'lde-hddcd, restless gaze of 
the hawk, or the exact converse — a shifty, furtive peer und^r 
I lowered brows This look is rather common amongst the wealthier 
I families and the most famous tribesmen The shape of a man s 
I head not uncommonly indicates his social rank Several have the 
j brows of thinkers and men of affairs The degraded forms are the 
b rd-of-prey type — low, hairy foreheads, hooked noses with receding 
! chm, or the thickened, coarse features of the daikcr slave class 
j Intellectually they are of good average power Iheir moial charac- 
! tenstics are passionate covetousness, and jealousy so intense that 
I it smothers prudence Before finally destroying, it constantly 
I endangered their wildly chciished independence Revenge, espe- 
' eially on ncighbouiing Kafirs, is obtained at any price Kafirs are 
subtle, crafty, quick in danger and resolute, as might be expected 
j oi people who have been plunderers and assassins for centuries, 
whose lives were the forfeit of a fault in unflinchingness or of a 
moment's vacillation Stealthy danng, born of wary and healthy 
nerves and the training of generations, almost transformed into an 
instinct, is the national characteristic Ghastly shadows, thev 
flitted in the precincts of hostile villages far distant from their own 
valleys, living upon the poorest food earned in a fetid goatskin 
bag , ever ready to stab in the darkness oi to wnggle through apei - 
tures, to slay as they slept men, women and babies Then, with 
clothing for prize, and human ears as a trophy, they sped, watchful 
as haies, for their far away hills, avenger Pathans racing furiously 
in their track Kafirs, most faithful to one another, never aban 
doned a comrade If he were killed, they sought to carry away his 
head for funeral oDservances As traders, though cunning enough, 
they are no match for the Afghan They were more successful as 
brigands and blackmailers than as skilled thieves In night robbery 
and m pilfering they showed little ingenuity Iruth was considered 
mnatcly dangerous, but a Kafir is far more trustworthy than 
his Mahommedan neighlxiurs Although hospitality is generally 
viewed as a hopeful investment, it can be calculated on, and is 
unstinted Kafirs are capable of strong friendship They arc not 
cruel, being kind to children and to animals, and protective to the 
w cak and the old Family ties and the claim of blood ev en triumph 
over jealousy and covetousness 

The national attire of the men is a badly cured goatskin, confined 
at the waist by a leather belt studded with nails, supporting the 
I-hilted dagger, strong but clumsy, of slave manufacture, 
sheathed in wood covered with iron or brass, and often 
' prettily ornamented Women are dressed in a long, 
vciy dark tunic of wool, ample below the shoulders, and ^ 
edged with red This is fastened at the bosom by an iron pin, a 
thorn, or a fibula , it is gathered round the body by a woven band, 
an inch wide, knotted in front to dangle down in tassels On this 
girdle 13 earned a fantastically handled knife m a leather covering 
The woman's tunic is sometimes worn by men As worn by women 
its shape is something between a long frock-coat and an Inverness 
cape Its hue and the blackness ox the hairy goatskin give the 
name of Siali-Posh, “ black-robed," to the majority of the clans 
The other tribes wear such articles of cotton attire as they can 
obtain by barter, by theft, or by killing beyond the border, for 
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only woollen cloth is made m the country Oi late years long robes 
fioin Chitral and Badakshan have been impoitcd by the wealthy, 
IS well as the matenal for loose cotton trousers and wide shirts 
Clothing, always hard to obtain, is precious piopcrty Formerly 
little girls, the children of slaves, or else poor relations, used to be 
sold in exchange for clothes and ammunition Mahommedans 
eagerly bought the children, \%hich enabled them in one transaelion 
to acquire a female slave and to convert an infidel Men go bare 
headed, which wrinkles them picmaturcly, or they wear Chitral 
caps Certain priests, and others of like degree, wind a strip of 
cotton cloth round their brows Siah Posh women wear curious 
horned caps or a small square white head-dress upon informal 
occasions Females of other tribes bind their heads with turbans 
ornamented with shells and other finery Excellent snow gaiters 
are made of goat's hair for lx)th sexes, and of woollen material for 
women Boots, strongly sewn, of soft red leather cannot be used 
in the snow or when it is wet, because they are imperfectly tanned 
lor the ceremonial dances all manner of gay colouied articks of 
attire, made of cheap silk, cotton velvet, and sham cloth-of-gold, 
are displayed, and false jewelry and tawdry ornaments, but they 
arc not manufactured in the country, but brought from Peshawar 
by pedlars Woollen blankets and goat s haii mats cover the bed 
steads — four legged wooden fiamcs laeed across with string or 
leather thongs Low square stools, i8 in broad, made upon the 
same principle as the bedsteads, aie peculiar to the Kafirs and then 
half-breeei ncighbouis of the border Iron tripod tables, smgulaily 
Greek in design, arc fashionexl in Waigul A warrior s weaix)ns aic 
a matchlock (laicly a flintlock), a bow and arrows, a spear and the 
dagger which he nc\er puts aside day or night The axes, often 
earned, arc light and weak, and chiefly indicate lank Clubs, carc- 
full> ornamented by carving, are of little use in a ejuarrd, their 
puipose is that of a walking stick As they are somewhat long, 
these walking-clubs have been often supposed to be leaping poles 
Swords aic lanly seen, and shields, earned purely for ostentation, 
seldom Soft stone is quarried to make laigc utensils, and great 
‘Mini chests of wood become giain boxes oi coffins iiidiiierently 
i'lettily calve^l bowls with handles, or wath dumm> spouts, hold 
milk, buttei, water oi small quantities of flour Wine, grain, 
t very thing else, is stored or earned m goatskin bags Musical 
instruments arc represented by reeel flageolets, small eh urns, piimi 
tive fiddles, and a kind of harp 

Isolateei and ot the outskirts of every village is a house used by 
women when menstruating and for Iving in Children are named 
as soon as born Ihe infant is given to the mothe’* to 
Peculiar ruckle, while a wise woman i ipidly lecites the fanuh 
Customs ancestral names, the name pronounced at the instant 
the baby begins to feed is that by which it is thereafter known 
Lverybody has i double name, the father s being prefixed to that 
given at birth Very eif ten the two are the me 1 here is a special 
(lav for the first head shaving No hair is allowed on a male's 
scalp, except from a 4 in circle at the back of the head, whence long 
locks hang down stiaight Pube^rty is attained ceremoniously b^ 
boys (jirls simply change a hllet for a cotton cap when natuic 
proclaims w imaiihood M uriaec is merely the purchase of a wnfe 
through intcrmodianes, accompanied by feasting Divorce is often 
merely a sale 01 the sending away of a wife to slave for her paiciits 
in shame Sexual moiality is low Public opinion applauds gal 
Untry, and looks upon adultery is hospitality, provided it is not 
discovered by the husband If found out, flagrante deheto, there is a 
fiscal fine in cows There is much collusion to get this penalty paid 
in poor households h uncral ntes arc most elaborate, according to the 
lank and warrior fame of the deceased, if a male, and to the wa dth 
and standing of the family, if a woman Childicn arc simply carried 
to the cemetery in a blanket, followed by a string of women lamenting 
A really great man is mourned over for days with orations, dancing, 
wine-drmking and foo 1 distribution Gun firing ^ives notice of 
the procession After two or three days the coipse is plaecxl in the 
coffin at a secluded spot, and the observances arc continued with a 
straw figure lashed upon a bed, to be danceel alxiut, lamented over, 
and harangued as befoic During regular intervals leir business and 
re freshment old women wail genealogies A year later, with some- 
what similar ritual, a wooden statue is inaugurated preliminary to 
erection on the loadside or in the village Valhalla The dead arc 
not buried, but deposited in great boxes collected in an assigned 
place Finery is placed with the body, as well as vessels holding 
water and food Several corpses may be heaped in one receptacle, 
wluch IS, rarely, ornamented with flags, its licl is kept from warping 
by heavy stones Ihe wooden statues or effigus are at times 
sacnficecl to when there is sickness, and at one of the many annual 
festivals food IS set before them Among the Prcsungal there are 
none of these images Blood feuds within a tribe do not exist 
Ihe slayer of his fellow, even b> accident, has to pay a heavy 
compensation or else become an outcast Sever il hamUts and at 
least one village are peopled W families who had thus been driven 
forth from the community The stigma attaches itself to children 
ind thoir marriage connexions Its outward symbol is an inability 
to look m the face any of the dead person's family This avoidance 
IS ceremonial In private and aftoi daik all may be good frunds 
after a dc orous interval The compensation is seldom paid, 
although payment carries with it much enhancement of family 
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dignity All the laws to punish theft, assault, adultery and other 
injury are based on a system of compensation whenever possible, 
and of enlisting the whole of the community m all acts of punish- 
ment Kafirs nave true conceptions of justice Ihcrc is no death 
penalty, a fighting male is too valuable a property of the whole 
tribe to be so wasted War begins honourably with piop^r notice, 
as a lule, but the murder of an unsuspecting traveller may be the 
first intimation Bullets or arrovv heads sent to a. tribe or village 
IS the correct announcement of hostilities Ihe slaying of a tribes 
man need not in all cases cause a war bomctimes it may be avoidt d 
by the sinning tribe handing over a male to be killed by the injured 
relations Ambush, early morning attacks by lirge numbers, and 
stealthy killing parties of two or three arc the favourite tactics 
I’cacc is made by the sacrifice of cows handed over by the weakci 
tribe to be offered up to a special god ot the stronger When both 
sides have shown equal force and address, the same number of 
animals are exchanged Field vvoik falls exclusively to the women 
It IS poor The ploughs are light and v cry shallow A woman, w ho 
only looks as if she wtre yoked with the ox, keeps the beast in the 
furrows, wdiile a second holds the handle All the operations of 
agriculture are done primitively Grazing and daiiy faiming are 
the real trade of the Kafirs, the surplus produce being exchanged on 
the fronlitr 01 sold for Kabul rupees Herdcis watch their charges 
fully armed against marauders 

History — The histoiy of Kafiristan has always been of the 
floating legendary sort At the present day there are men living 
in Chitral and on other parts of the Kafiristan frontier vho 
are prepared to testify as cy^ew itntsses to marvels observed, 
and also heard, by them not only in the more 1 emote valleys 
hut even in the Afghan boideiland itself It is not surprising 
therefore th it ihe earlier letoids art to a great extent fairy tales 
of a more or less imaginative kind and chiefly of value to those 
interested in folk-loie Sii Henry Yule, a scienlifie soldier, a 
profound geographer and a eareful student, as the result of his 
researches thought that the present Kafiristan was part of that 
pigan country stretehing between Kashmir and Kabul which 
meviieval Asiaties referred to v^aguely as Btlaur, a name to be 
found in Marco Polo as Bohr Ihe first di'-t’iict mention of the 
Kafirs as a sepaiate people appears in the hislorv of Iimur 
On his march to the invasion of India the people at Andiiab 
appealed to Iimur for help against the Kator and the Siah-Posh 
Kafirs He responded and enteicd the country of those tribes 
through the upper part of the Panjhir valley It was m deep 
winter weather ancl Iimur had to be let down the snows by 
glissade m a basket guided by ropes A detachment of 10,000 
horse which he speaks of as having been sent against the biah- 
Posh to his left, presumably therefoie to the noith, met with 
disaster, but he himself claims to have been \ letorious Never- 
theless he seems quickly to have evacuated the impracticable 
mountain land, cjuitting the c oiintry at Khawak He caused an 
inscription to be carv^cd in the defiles of Kator to commcmoiutc 
his invasion and to explain its route Inside the Kafir count 
on the Najil or Ahshang River there is a fort still called Timui’s 
C astle, and in the Kalam fort there is said to be a stone engrav ed 
to record that as the farthest point of his advance In the 
Memoirs of Baber there is mention of the Kafiis raiding 
into Panjhir and of Iheir taste for drinking, every man having a 
leathern wine-bottle slung round his neck The Ain-i-Akbari 
makes occasional mention of the Kafirs, probably on the autho- 
rity of the famous Memoir<:, it also contains a passage which 
may possibly have originated the w^idespread storv that the 
Kafirs w^ere descendants of the Greeks Yule however be- 
lieved that this passage did not refer to the kafirs at all, but 
to the claims to descent from Alexander of the rulers in Swat 
before the time of the Yusufzai Many of tlie princelings 
of the little Hindu-Kush stales at the present day pride them- 
selves on a similar origin, maintaining the founders of their 
race to lie Alexander, “ the two-horncci,” and a princess smt 
down miraculously from heaven to wed him 

Benedict Goes, travelling from Peshaw'ar to Kabul in j6o^, 
heard of a place called Capperstam, wheie no Mahommedan 
might enter on pain of death Hinclu traders were allowed to 
visit the country, but not the temples Benedict Goes tasted 
the Kafir wine, and from all that he heard suspected 
that the Kafirs might be Christians Nothing more is heaid of 
the Kafirs until 1788, when Rennelbs Memoir of a Map of 
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H indostan was published Twenty-six years later Elphinstone*s 
Cottbal wa.'> published. Duiing the British occupation of 
Kabul m 1839-1840 a deputation of Kafirs journeyed there to 
invite a visit to their couj tr} fro the Christians whom they 
.issumed to be their kindred But the Afghans grew furiously 
jealous, and the deputation was sent coldiy away 

After Sii George Kobert&on’s sojourn in the country and the 
visit of several Kafirs to India with him m 1892 an increasing 
intimacy continued, especially with the people of the eastern 
’s alleys, until 1895, when b> the terms of an agreement entered 
into between the government of India and the ruler of Afghani- 
stan the whole of the Kafir territory came nominally under the 
sway of Kabul The amir Abdur Rahman at once set about 
enforcing Ins authority, and the curtain, partially lifted, fell 
again heavily and m darkness Nothing but lumours reached 
the outside world, rumours of successful invasions, of the 
wholesale deportation of boys to Kabul for instructicn in the 
religion of Islam, of icbcllions, of terrible repressions Finally 
even iiimour ceased A powerful Asiatic ruler has the means 
of ensuring a silence which is absolute, and nothing is ever 
known from Kabul except what the amir wishes to be known 
Probably large numbeis of the growing buys ana young men of 
Kafiristan are fanatical Mahommedans, fanatical with the zeal 
ot the recent convert, while the older people and the majoiity 
of the population cherish their ancient customs in secret and ' 
thtir degraded religion in fear and trembling— waitmg dumbly 
for a sign 

See Si»* G S Robertson, Kafirs of the Hindu hush (London, 
189O) (GSR) 

KAGERA, a river of east equatorial Africa, the most remote 
headstream of the Nile The sources of its principal upper 
branrh, the Nyavarongo, nse ir the hill country immediately 
cast of I^ke Kivu After a course of over 400 m the Kagera 
enters Victoria Nyanza on its western shore in 0° 58' S It is 
nivigable by steamers for 7 ; m from its mouth, being 
obstructed by rapids above ihot point The nver was first 
heard of b^ | H Speke in 1858, and was first seen (b> white 
men) by th^ same travclFi ^ an 16, 1862) on his journey to 
discover the Nile source Speke was v*cll aware that the Kagera 
was the chief river omptjmg nto the Victoiia Nyanza and m 
that sense the heads rcim of t’le Ncio By him the stream was 
called “ KitangCilc,’' / agerc being ",i /en as equivalent to “ river ’’ 
The exploration of tho Kagera Irs been largely the woik of 
German travellers 

See Nilf, also Snei c's Discovery of the Source of the Nile (Fxlin 
burgh, 1863), K Ivaudts Caput Nth (Berlin, 1904), and map by 
P bpngadc and M Muisel in Gtosser deuiseJur holomalatlus, No lO 
(Beilin, 1906) 

KAHLUR, or Biiaspur, a native state of India, within the 
Pun}ab It IS one of the hill states that came under British 
protection after the first Sikh war m 1846 The Gurkhas 
had overrun the country in the earlv part of the 19th century, 
and expelled the raja, who was, liowevcr, remstated by the 
Brit^ ^ in 1815 The state occupies part of the basin of the 
Sutlej amid the lower slopes of the Himalaya Area, 448 sq m 
Pop (1901), 90,873, estimated gross revenue, £10,000, tribute, 
£530 The chief, \/hose title is raja, is a Chandel Rajput The 
town of Biiaspur is situated on the left bank of the Sutlej, 
1465 ft above sea-level, pop (1901), 3192 

KAHN^ GUSTAVE (1859- ), French poet, was born at 

Metz on the 21st of December 1859^ was educated m Pans 
at the Ecole aes Chartes and t^e ficole des langues oncntales, 
and began to contribute to obscure Paiisian reviews After 
four years spent in Afnca he returned to Pans m 1885, and 
founded m 1886 a weekly review, La Vogue, in which many of 
hio early poems appeared In the autumn of the same year he 
founded, with Jean Mordas and Paul Adam, a short-lived periodi- 
cal, I A Syniboltste, in which they preached the nebulous poetic 
doctnne of St^phane Mallarm6, and m 1888 he became caie 
of the editors of the Revue inddpendanle He contnbuted 
poetry and cnticism to the Prench and Belgian rcvle^/s favour- 
able to tlie extreme symbolists, and, with Catulle Mend^s, 


he founded at the Od^on the Theatre Antome and the ThMtre 
Sarah Bernhardt, matm^es for the production of the plays of 
the youngpi poets, He claimed to be the earliest writer of the 
vers libre, and explained his methods and the history of the move- 
ment in a preface to his Premters poemes (1897) Later books are 
Le Livre cC images (1897), Les Fleurs de la passion (1900), some 
novels, and a valuable contnbution to the history of modern 
French verse in Symbohstes ei decadents (1902) 

KAHNIS, KARL FRIEDRICH AUGUST (1814-1888), German 
Lutheran theologian, was born at Greiz on the 22nd of December 
1814 He studied at Halle, and in 1850 was appointed professor 
ordmaruis at Leipzig Ten years later he was made r anon of 
Meissen He retired in 1886, and died on the 20th of June 
1888 at Leipzig Kahnis was at first a neo-Luthcran, blessed 
by E W Hengstenberg, and his pietistic friends He then 
attached himself to the Old Lutheran party, intei preting Luther- 
anism in a broad and liberal spiiit and showing some appre- 
ciat'on of rationalism His Luther isch Deogmattk, histonsch- 
genetisch darge^tellt (3 vols , 1861-1868, 2n(] ed m 2 vols , 
1874-1875), by making concessions to modern criticism, by 
spiritualizing and adapting the old dogmas, by attacking the 
idea of an infallible canon of Sinpiure and the conventional 
theory of msp’ ration, by laying stress on tlie human side of 
Scripture and insisting on the progressn^e character of revelation, 
brought him into conflict with his former friends A W 
Diekhoff, Franz Delitzsch {Fur und wider Kahnis, 1863) and 
Ilengstcnberg {Evangelisclie Kirchenzeiiung, 1862) protestea 
loudly against the heresy, and Kaluiis replied to Hengstenberg 
in a vigorous pamphlet, Aeugniss fur die Crimdwahrhetten des 
ProNstantismus gegen Dr Jhngstenberg (1862) 

Other works by Kahnis arc Lehre vom Abendmah^ (1851b Der 
inntre Gang des deutschen Proicsinnlismus sett Mitte dts vortgen 
fahrhnnJfrL (1854, ^nl cd 111 z vols, 1874, Eng Irans , 1850), 
Chrtstennm und Lvihertum (i8;i), Ge^chichia der deu*schen JRefortna 
tinn, vol 1 (1872) , Der Gang der hneht in Lebenshtldern (1881, See ) , 
and Vberdas V erhdltms alien Phdosophte zum Chnstenimn (1884)’ 

K*AI-F6N6 FU, the capital of the province of Honan, China 
^ It IS situated in 34° 52' N, 114° 33' E , on a branch line of 
the Peking- Hankow railway, and forms a^so the district city of 
Siang-fu A city on the present site was first buflt by Duke 
(hwang (774-700 Bc ) to mark off (Dat) the boundary of his 
fief if eng), hence its name It has, however, passed under 
scveial aliases m Chinese history During the Chow, Suy and 
1 ’ang dynasties (557-907) ’t w'^s known as P’len chow During 
the Wu-tai, or five dynasties (907-960), it was the Tung-kmg, or 
eastern capital Under the Su ig and Km dynasties (960-1260) 
it was called P’len-king By the Yuan or Mongol dynasty 
(1260-1368; its name was again changed to P’lcn-liang, and 
on the return of the ( hinese to power with the establishment of 
the Ming dynasty (1368-1644), its onginal name was restored 
The city is situated at the point where the last spur of the 
Kuen-lun mountain system merges in the eastern pLiin, and a 
few mile® south of the Hwang-ho Its position, therefore, lays it 
open to the destructive influences of this rivei In 1642 it was 
totally destroyed by a flood caused by the dikes bursting, and 
on several prior and subsequent occasions it has suffered injury 
from the same c^use The city is large and imposing, with 
broad streets and handsome buildings, the most notable of 
which are a twelve-storeyed pagoda 600 ft high, and a watch 
tower from which, at a height of 200 ft , the mhabitants are 
able to observe the approach of the yellow waters of the 
river in times of flood The city wall form^ a substantial 
protection and is pierced by five gates The whole neighbour- 
hood, which is the site of one of the earliest settlements of 
the Chinese in China, is full of historical associations, and it 
was in this city that the Jews who entered China man ii6j 
first established a colony For many centuries these people 
held themselves aloof from the natives, and practised the 
rites of their religion in a temple built and supported b> 
themselves At last, however, they fell upon evil times, and 
in 1851, out of the seventy fanuffes which constituted the 
onginal colony, only seven remained. For fifty years no rabbi 
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had ministered to the wants of this remnant In 1853 the 
city wtts attacked bv the Tai-p’ing reoels, and, though at 
the first assault its defenders successfully resisted the enemy, 
It was subsequently taken The captors looted and partially 
destroyed th3 town It has now little commerce, but contains 
several schools on Western lines— including a government college 
opened in T902, and a military school near the railway station 
A mint was established w 1905, and there is a district hr inch 
of the imperial post The population — largely Mahommedan — 
was estimated (1908) at 200,000 Jews numbered about 400 

KAILAS, a mountain n Tibet It is the highest peak of 
the range of mountains lying to the noith of Lake Manasora- 
war, with an altitude of over 22,000 ft It is famous in Sanskrit 
literature as Siva’s paradise, and is a favourite place of pil- 
grimage with Hindus, who legard il as the most sacred spot 
on earth A track encircl the base of the mountain, and it 
takes the pilgrim three wccks to complete the round, pros- 
trating himself all the wa\ 

KAIN, the name of a sub-province and of a town o' Khordi>an, 
Persia I he sub-pi ovine e extends about 300 m N to S , from 
Khai to ScTstan, and about 150 m W to E , fron the hills of 
iun to the Afghan frontier, comprising the whole of south- 
western Khorasan ft is vcr> hilly, but contains many wide 
plains and fertile villages at a mean elevation of 4000 ft It has 
a population of about 150,000, rears great numbers of camels 
and firoduces much gram, saffron, wool, silk and opium The 
chief manufaetiircs are felts and other woollen fabric'), piinci- 
pallv carpets, which have a wmrld-wide reputation flic best 
Kami carpets are made at Darakhsh, a village in the Zukiih 
district and 50 m N E of Birjend It is divided into eleven 
administrative divisions Sluhabad (with the capital Biijend), 
Nahdijin, \lghur, fabas sunm Khanch, Zirkuh, bhakhan, Kain, 
hurnbuluk, Nehbandan, Khusf, Arab Khaneh or Momcnabad 

Ihe town of Kain, the capital of the sub-piovmee until 1/40, 
when It was supplanted by Birjend, is situated 65 m N of 
Biijcnd on the eastern side of a broad valley, stretching from 
N to S , at the base of the mountain Abu/ar, in 33” 4^' N and 
59 8' E , and at an eltvalion of 4500 ft Us population is 
barely 5000 It is sui rounded by a mud wall and bxslicms, 
and ncai it, on a lull rising 500 ft above the plam, irc the ruins 
of an am lent castle which, togelhei with the old town, was 
destioycd cither by Shah Rukh (1404-144/), t son, or by 
Kaysimkiir (d 1433), a grandson of Iirnur (raricrione), who 
aftci wards built a new town After a time the Uzbegs took 
possession and held the town until Shah Abbas I (1587-1629) 
expelled them In the iSth century it fell under the sway of the 
Afghans and remained a dependency of Herat until 1851 
A large number of windmills are at work outside the town The 
great moscjue, now m a ruinous state, was built \ h 796 (a d 
1394) by ^ren b Jamshid and repaiied bv Yusof Dawlat>ai 

KAIRA, 01 Kheda, a town and district of Bntish India, 
in the northern division of Bombay The town is 20 m S W 
of Ahrnedabad and 7 m from Mehmadabad railway station 
Pop (1901), 10,392 Its anticjuity is proved by the evidence of 
copperplate grants to have been known as early as the jth 
century Early in the i8th century it passed to the Babi family, 
with whom it remained till 1763, when it was taken by the 
Mahrattas, it was finally handccl over to the British in 1803 
It was a large military station till 1830, when the cantonment 
was removed to Deesa 

The District oi* Kaira has an area of 1595 $q m , pop 
(1901), 716,332, showing a decrease of 18% in the decade, due 
to the results of famine Except a small corner of hilly ground 
near its northern boundary and m the south-east and south, 
wdiere the land along the Mahi is furrowed into deep ravines, 
the district forms one unbroken plam, slopmg gently towards 
the south-west The north and north-east poi tions are clotted with 
patches of rich rice land, broken by untilled tracts of low brush- 
wood The centre of the district is very fertile and highly 
cultivated , the luxuriant ffelds are surrounded by high hedges, 
and the whole country is etothed with clusters of shapely trees 
To the west this belt of rich vegetation passes into a bare 


I though wcll-cuItivated tract of nce-land, growing more barren 
and open till it reaches the mantime belt, whitened by a salt-like 
v.rust, along the Gulf of Cambay Ihe chief rivers are the 
Mahi on the soutn-east and south, and the Sabarmati on the 
western boundary The Mahi, o>/ingto its deeply cat bed and 
sandbanks, is impracticable for either navigation or irrigation, 
but the waters of the Sabarmati are largely utilized for the latter 
purpose A smaller stream, the Khan, also waters a (onsidcr- 
able area by means of canals and sluices The principal cre ps 
are cotton, millets, nee and pulse, the industries are gilico- 
printing, d /eing, and the manufacture of soap and glass 1 he 
chief centre of trade is Nadiad, on ihe railway, with a cot ton- 
mill A special article of export is ght, or clarified butter 1 he 
Bombav & Baroda railway runs through the disti ict The famni' 
of 1899-1900 was felt more severely here than in any other pan 
of the province, the loss of cattle being specially heavy 

KAIRA WAN (Ki^rouan), the “ sacred ” city of Tunisia, 36 m 
S by W by rail from Susa, and about 80 m atic S from the 
capital Kairawan is built in an open plain a little wTst of a 
stream which flows south to the Sidi-el-llani lake Of the 
luxuriant gardens and olive groves mentioned m the early Arabic 
accounts of the place hardly a remnant is left Kairawan, 

in shape an u regular oblong, is surrounded bv a crenellated 
brick wall with towers and b.istions and five gates The city, 
however, spreads be>ond the walls, chicfly to the south and 
west Some of the finest treasures of Saracenic art m Tunisia 
are in Kairawan, but the cicy suffered greatly from the vulgari 
zation which followed the Turkish conquest, and also from the 
blundering attempts ot the French to lestore buildings falling 
into rum The streets have been paved and planted with 
trees, but the town retains much of its Oriental aspect J he 
houses are built round a central courtyard, and present nothing 
but bare vvalls to the street The chief buildings are the mo*qiics 
which arc open to Christian'', Kairawan being the onl) town in 
lunisia where this privilege i<' giantcd 
In the northern quarter stands <he gieat mosque founded by 
Sidi Okba ihii Nafi, and containing his sin me and the tomb'* of 
many rulers of lunisia lo the outside it presents a heavy 
buttressed wall, with little of cithei grandeur or grace It 
con'^ist of thre-^ parts a cloistered court, from which rises thv, 
rmtssive and stalely min tret, the maksura or mosque proper, and 
the vestibule ihe maksura is a rectangular domed chamber 
divided b} 296 maiblc and porphyiy columns into i; aisles, 
each aisle having 8 arches Ihc central aisle is wider than the 
others, the columns being ti ranged by threes All the columns 
aie Roman or Byzantine, and are the spoil of many ancient 
cities AeceSvS to the cential aisle ts gained through a door of 
sculptured wood known as the Beautiiul Gate It hOvS an in- 
scription with the record of its constiuction The vvalls are of 
painted plaster work, the miinbar or pulpit is of carved wood, 
each panel bearing a different design Ihe court is sui rounded 
by a double arcade with coupled columns In all the mosque 
contains 439 columns, including two of alabaster given by one 
of the Byzantine emperors lo the Mahommedan mind the 
crowning distinction of the building is that thioiigh divine 
inspiration the founder was enabled to set it absolutely true 
to Mecca The mosque of Sidi Okba is the prototype of 
many other notable mosques (see Mosquf) Of greatc r extci nal 
beauty than that of Sidi Okba is the mosque of the Three Gaies 
Cufic inscriptions on the facade record its erection in the 9th .ind 
its restoration in the 15th century A d Internally the moscjue 
is a single chamber supported by sixteen Roman columns One 
of the finest specimens of Moorish architecture in Kairawan is 
the zawta of Sidi Abid-el-Ghariam (d c ad 1400), one of the 
Almoravides, in whose family is the hereditary governorship 
of the city Ihe entrance, a door in a false arcade of hUek 
and white marble, leads into a court whose arches support an 
upper colonnade* The town contains many other notable 
buildings, but none of such importance as the masque of the 
Companion (i e of the Prophet), outside the walls to the N W 
This mosque » specially sacred as possessing what are said lo be 
three hairs of the Prophet’s beard, buneJ with the saint, who 
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was one of the companions of Mahomet ( This legend gave rise 
to the report that the tomb contained the remains of Mahomet’s 
barber ) Ihe mosque consists of several courts and chambers, 
and contains some beautiful stained glass fhe court which 
forms the entrance to the shrine of the saint is richly adorned 
with tiles and plaster-work, and is surrounded by an arcade of 
white marble columns, supporting a painted wooden roof The 
minaret is faced with tiles and is sui mounted by a gilded c rescent 
The 19th-century mosque of Sidi Amar Abada, also outside the 
walls, is in the fo’'m of a cross and is croN\ ned with seven cupolas 
In the suburbs are huge cisterns, attributed to the 9th centuiy, 
which still supply the ciiy with water i he cemetery covers a 
large area and has thousands of Cufi( and Arabic inscriptums 

formerly famous for its caipets and its oil of roses, Kairawan 
IS now known m northern Africa rather for copper vessels, 
ai 1 1( les in morocco leather, potash and saltpetre The town 
has a population of about 20,000, including a few hundred 
Europeans 

Anb historians relate the foundation of Kairawan by Okba with 
miraculous circumstances (Tabari 11 03. YScjut iv 213) Ihe date 
IS variously given (see Well, ite^th d Cnaliftn, 1 ih ^ seq ), accord 
mg to Tahan it must ha\c been before 670 The legend says that 
Okba dotermmed to found a city which should bo a rallying point tor 
the followers of Mahomet in Afnca He led his companions into 
the desert, and having exhorted the seipenls and \Mld beasts, in the 
name of the Prophet, to retire, he '^tiuck Ins spear into the giound 
exclaiming Here is your Kan tw^in " (resting place), so naming 
the city ‘ In the 8th conturv KairawSn was the capital of the 
province of Jfnkia governed by amirs app anted by the caliphs 
Later it became the capital of the Aghiabite pimces, thereafter 
following the fortunes ol the successive ruleis of the country (sec 
Tunisia History) Aftci Mecca and Medina K\ira\van is the most 
sacred city in the eves of the Mahommedans of Afiica, and constant 
pilgrimages are made to its shrines Until the time of the Trench 
occupation no Christian was allowed to pass through the gales ‘ 
ivithout a sixeial permit fioin the be), ivhilst Jews were altogether 
forbidden to approach the holy city Contrary to expectation no 
opixisition was ottered by the citizens to the occupation of the place 
by the French troops m 1881 (^n that occasion the native troops 

hastened to the mosc\uc& to perfoiin their devotions, they were 
followed by European soldicis, and the mosques having thus been 

violated " have leniained open cv^cr oince to non Mahommedans 

Sec Murray's Handbook to Algeria and Tunis ^ by Sir U L Playfair 
(f^ 5 )» A M Broadlc^, Ihe Last Punic PVar Tunis Past and 
Prcsint (1862), and H Salacliii, Tunis et hairouan (1908) 

KAISERSLAUTERN, a town in tne Bavarian palatinate, on 
the Waldlauter, m the hill) district of Westneh, 41 m by rail 
W of Mannheim Pop (190*5), 52,306 Among its educational 
institutiors are a gymnasium, a Protestant normal school, a 
commercial school and an industrial museum The house of 
correction occupies the site of Frederick Barba^-ossa’s castle, 
which was demolished by the French in 1713 Kaiserslautern is 
one of the most important industiial towns m the palatinate 
Its industries include cotton and wool spinning and weaving, 
iron-founding, and the manufadure of beer, tobacco, gloves, 
boots, furniture, &c There is some trade in fruit and in timber 

Kaiserslautern takes its name from the emperor (Kaiser) 
Frederick I, who built a castle here about 1152, although it 
appears to have been a royal residence m Carol mgian times It 
became an imperial city, a dignity which it retained until 1357, 
when It passed to the palatinate In 1621 it was taken by the 
Spanish, in 1631 b) the Swedish, m 1635 by the imperial and 
in 1713 by the Fiench troops During 1793 and 1794 it was the 
scene of fighting, and in the Franco- Prussian War of 1870 it was 
the base of operations of the sec ond German army, under Prince 
Frederick Charles It was one of the early stations of the 
Reformation, and m 1849 was the centre of the revolutionary 
spirit in the palatinate 

See I chmann, Vrkundhehe Geschichte von Kaiserslautern (Kaisers- 
lautern, 1853), and E Jost, Geschichte der Siadt Kaiserslautern 
(Kaiserslautern, 1886) 

KAISERSWERTH, a town in the Prussian Rhine province, on 
the right bank of the Rhine, 6 m below Dusseldorf Pop (1905) 
24C'> It possesses a Protestant and a large old Romanesque 

^ Though Okba founded his city m a desert place, excavations 
undertaken in 1908 revealed the existence of Roman rums, including 
a temple of Saturn, m the neighbourhood 


Roman Catholic church of the 12th or 13th century, with a 
valuable shrme, said to contain the bones of St Suitbert, and has 
several benevolent institutions, of which the chief is the Diakon- 
issen Anstalty or training-school for Protestant sisters of chanty 
This institution, founded oy Pastoi Theodor Fhedner (1800- 
1864) in 1836, has more than 100 branches, some being in Asia 
and America, the head establishment at Kaiserswerth includes 
an orphanage, a lunatic asylum and a Magdalen institution 
The Roman Catholic hospital occupies the former Franciscan 
convent Ihe population is engaged m silk-weaving and other 
small mdustiies 

In 710 Pippin of Heristal presented the site of the town to Bishop 
Suitbert, who built the Benedictine monastery round which the 
town gradually formed Until 1214 Kaiserswerth lay on an islanei, 
but m that year Count Adolph V of Berg, who was besieging it, 
dammed up cffectuahy one arm of the Rhmc About the beginning 
of the 14th centuiv Kaiserswerth, then an impenal eity, came to 
the archbishopric of Cologne, and afterwards to the duchy of 
Julie rs, whence, after some vicissitudes, it finally passed into the 
ixisscssion o. the pnnccs of the palatinate, whoso nghls, long 
disputed by the elector of Cologne, were legally settled in 1772 In 
1702 the fortress was captured by the Austrians and ITussians, and 
the Kaiseipfalz, whence the youn^ emperor Htnry IV was abducted 
by Aiehbi^iop Anno of Cologne m 10G2, was blown up 

See 1 Dissclholf, Das Diacomssenniutterhaus zu haisetswcrth 
(new ed , 1903, Frig trans , 1883) 

KAITHAL, or Kythai , an .incicnt town of British India in 
Kainal distiict, Punjab Pop (1901), 14,408 It is said to have 
been founded the mythical hero Yudisthira, and is con 
netted b) tradition with the monkey-god Hanuman In 1767 
It fell into the hands of the Sikh chieftain, Bhai Desu Singh, 
whose descendants, the bhais of Kaiihal, ranked among the 
most powerful Cis-Sutlej chiefs Iheir territories lapsed to the 
British m 1843 Thcie remain the fort of the bhais, and several 
Mahommedan tombs of the T3th century and later there is 
some trade in gram, sal-aminoniac, li\e stock and blankets, and 
cotton, saltpetre, lac ornaments and toys are manufactured 

KAKAPO, the Maori name, signifying “ night parrot,’ and 
frequently adopted bv English writers, of a bird, commonlv 
called by the British m Ne\/ Zealand the “ ground-parrot ” 01 
‘ owl-parrot ” The existence of this singular form was first 
made known in 1843 Finst Dieffcnbac h {Travels in N Zealand, 
11 194), from some of its tail-feathei s obtained by him, and he 
suggested that it was one of the Cucuhdae possibly belonging 
to the genus Centropus, but he added that it i ^as becoming scarce, 
and that no example had been seen for many years GR Gray, 
noticing it in June 1815 {Zool Voy Fr''bus” and “ Terror ’ 
pt IX p 9), was 9hle to say little moic of it, but very soon after- 
wards a skin was leccived at the British Museum, of which, m 
the following September, he published a figure {Gen Btrd^, 
pt xvii ), naming it Sir gops ^ hahroptilus, and rightly plac mg 
It among the parrots, but he did not describe it technically for 
another eighteen months (P or Zool 5 or/e/y, 1847, p 61) Many 
specimens have now been received in Europe, so that it is repre- 
sented in most museums, and several examples have 1 cached 
England alive 

In habits the kakapo is almost wholly nocturnal,® hiding m 
holes (v/Iiich in some instances t seems to make foi itself) under 
the roots of trees or rocks during the day time, and only issuing 
forth about sunset to seek its food, which is solely vegetable in 
kind, and consists of the twigs, leaves, seeds and fruits of trees, 
grass and fern roots — some observers say mosses also It some- 
times climbs trees, but generally remains on the ground, onh 
using its comparatively short wangs to balance itself in running 
or to break its fall when it drops from a tree — though not always 
then — being apparently incapable of real flight It thus becomes 
an easy prey to the marauding creatures — cats, rats and so forth 
— which European colonists have, by accident or design, let 
loose m New Zealand Sir G Grey says it had been, within the 
memory of old people, abundant in every part of that country, 

2 This generic term was subsequently altered by Van der Hoeven, 
rather pedantically, to Stringops, a spelhng new generally adopted 

® It has, however, been occasionally observed abroad by day, 
and, m captivity, one example at least is said to have been as active 
by day as by night 
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but (wntino: in 1854) was then found only in the unsettled 
districts 

The kakapo is about the size of a raven, of a green or brownish- 
green colour, thickly freckled and irregularly barred with dark 
brown, and dashed here and there with longitudinal stripes of 
light yellow Examples are subject to much variation in colour 
and shade, and in some the lower parts are deeply tinged with 
vellow Externally the most striking feature of the bird is its 
head, armed with a powerful beak that it well knows how to use, 
and its face clothed with haTS and elongated feathers that 
sufficiently resemble the physiognomy of an owl to justify the 
generic name bestowed upon it Of its internal structure little 
has been described, and that not always correctly Its furcula 
has been said {Proc /ool Society ^ 1874, p 594) to be “ lost,” 
whereas the clavicles, which m most birds unite to form that 
bone, are present, though they do not meet, while in like manner 
the bird has been declared {op cit , 1867, p 624, note) to furnish 
among the Cannaiae “ the only apparent exception to the pres- 
ence of a keel ” to the sternum The keel, however, is undoubt- 
edly there, as remarked by Blanchard {Ann Nat Sc , /oologtCy 
4th series, vol xi p 83) and A Milne h dwards {Otb Foss de la 
France, 11 516), and, though much reduced in size, is neaily as 
much developed as m the Dodo and the Ocydrome The aborted 
condition of this process can hardly l)e regarded but in connexion 
with the incapacity of the bird for flight, and may very likely be 
the result of disuse I here can be scarcely any doubt as to the 
propriety of considering this genus the type of a separate family 
of P<itUaci, but whether it stands alone or some other forms 
{Pezoporus or Geopsittacm, for example, which m coloration and 
habits present some curious analogies) should be plai ed with it, 
must await future determination In captivity the kakapo is 
said to show much intelligence, as well as an affectionate and 
playful disposition Unfortunately it does not seem to share 
the longevity characteristn of most parrots, and none that has 
been held m confinement appears to have long survived, while 
many succumb spcedilv 

Tor furthei details s^e Gould's Birds of Australia (11 247), md 
Handbook (11 530), Dr 1 insch sDu Papageten (1 241), and Sii Waltci 
Built r s Birds of Netv Zealand cspcciallv (A N ) 

KAKAR, a Pathan tribe on the 7 hob valley frontier of Bedu 
( histan The Kakars inhabit the back of the Suliman mountains 
between Quetta and the Gomal River, they are a verv ancient 
race, and it is probable that they were in possession of these 
slopes long before the idvent of Afghan 01 Arab They are 
divided into many distim t tribes who have no connexion beyond 
the c ommon name of Kakar Not only is there no chief of the 
Kakars, or general jirgah (01 council) of the whole tribe, but in 
most cases there are no recognized heads of the diffcient clans 
In 1901 they numbered 105,444 During the second Afghan 
War the Kakars caused some annoyance on the British line of 
communications, and the Kakars inhabiting the Zhob \allev 
were punished by the Zhob valley expedition of 1884 

KALA-AZAR, or Dum-Dum fever, a tropical disease, c haractcr- 
izcd by remittent fever, anaemia and enlargement of the spleen 
(splenomegaly) and often of the hver It is due to a protozoon 
parasite (see Parasitic Diseases), discovered in 1900 by Leish- 
man in the spleen, and is of a malarial type Ihc treatment is 
similar to that for malaiui In Assam good results ha\c been 
obtained by segregation 

KALABAGH, a town of British India in the Mnnwali district 
of the Punjab Pop (1901), 5824 It is picturesquely situated 
at the foot of the Salt range, on the right bank of the Indus, 
opposite the railway station of Man The houses nestle against 
the side of a precipitous hill of solid roc k-salt, piled m successive 
tiers, the roof of each tier forming the street which passes in front 
of the row immediately above, and a cliff, also ot pure rock-salt, 
towers above the town The supply of >alt, which is worked 
from open quarries, is practically inexhaustible Alum also 
occurs in the neighbouring hills, and forms a considerable item 
of local trade Iron implements are manufactured 

KALACH, also known as Donskaya, a village of S h 
Russia, in the tenitory of the Don Cossacks, and a river port on 


the Don, 31 m N E of Nizhne-rhirska\ a, m 44° 30' E and 48' 
43' N Its peimanent population, onb about 1200, increases 
greatly in summer It is the terminus of the railway (45 m ) 
which connects the Don with Tsaritsyn on the Volga, and all the 
goods (especially fish, petroleum, cereals and timber) brought 
from the Caspian Sea up the Volga and destined for middle 
Russia, or for export through the Sea of Azov, are unloaded at 
Tsaritsyn and sent over to Kalac h c n the Don 

KALAHANDI (formerly Karond), a feudatory state of Indi.i, 
which was transferred from the Central Provinces to the*Orissa 
division of Bengal in 1905 A range of the Eastern Ghats runs 
from N E to S VV thiough the state, with open undulating 
country to the north Area, 3745 sq m , pop (1901), 350,529, 
estimated revenue, £8000, tribute, /800 The lnhabltant^ 
mostly belong to the aboriginal race of Khonds A murderous 
outbreak against Hindu settlers called for armed intervention 
in 1882 Ihe chief, Raghu Kishoi Deo, was murdered by a 
servant m 1807, ^tid during the minority of his son, Brij Mohan 
Deo, the state was placed in charge of a British political agent 
Ihe capital is Bhawani Patna 

KALAHARI DESERT, a region of South Africa, lying mainb 
between 20" and 28 S and 19 and 24° E , and cov^ering fulh 
120,000 sq m The greater part of this territory forms the 
western portion of the (British) Bechuanaland protectorate, but 
it extends south into that part of Bechuanaland annexed to the 
Cape and west into German South-West Africa The Orange 
River marks its southern limit, westward it reac lies to the foot of 
the Nama and Damara hills, eastward to the cultivable parts 
of Bechuanaland, northward and north-westward to the valley 
of the Okavango and the bed of 1 ake Ngami The Kalahari, 
part ot the immense inner table-land of South Africa, has an 
.iverage elevation of ovei 3000 ft with a general slope from east 
to west and a dip noithward to Ngami Described by Robert 
Moffat as “ the southern Sahara ” the Kalahari resembles the 
great desert of North Africa in being generally and and in being 
scored by the beds of diied-up rivers It present > however 
many points of diffeience from the Sahara The surface soil 
IS mainly red sand, but in places limestone overlits shale and 
conglomerates Ihe grouncl is undulating and its appearance 
Is comparable with that of the ocean at times of heavy swell 
The crests of the waves are represented by sand dunes, rising 
from 30 to 100 ft , the troughs between the dunes vary greatly 
in breadth On the eastern bordci long tongues of sand project 
into the veld while the veld in places penetrates far into the 
desert Theic are also, and especially along the river beds, 
extensive mud flats After heavy ram these become pans 01 
lakes, and water is then also found in mud-bottomed pools along 
the beds of the rivers Ihc w'atei in the pans is often brackish, 
and in some cases thickly encrusted with salt Pans also occui 
in crater-like depressions where rock uses above the desert sands 
A tough, sun-bleached grass, growing knee-high m tufts at 
intervals of about 15 in, covTrs the dunes and gives the 
gcneial colour of the landscape Considerable parts of the 
Kalahari, chiefly in the west and north, are however covered 
with dense scrub and there are occasional patches of forcsi 
Next to the lack of water the chief characteristics of the desert 
are the tuberous and herbaceous plants and the large numbers 
of big game found in it Of the plants the most remarkable is 
the water-melon, of which both the bitter and sweet variety are 
found, and which supplies both man and beast with water The 
game includes the lion, leopard, hippopotamus, rhiru^ceros, 
buffalo, zebra, quagga, many kinds of antelope (among them 
the kudu and gnu), baboon and ostrich The elephant, giraffe 
and eland are also found The hunting of these three last named 
animals is prohibited, and for all game there is a close time Irom 
the beginning of September to the end of February 

The climate is hot, dry and healthy, save in the neighlxiurhood 
of the large marshes in the north, where malarial fever is preva- 
lent In this region the drainage is N E to the great Makarikari 
marsh and the Botletle, the river connecting the marsh with the 
Ngami system In the south the drainage is towards the Orange 
The Molopo and the Kuruman, which in their upper course in 
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eastern Bechuan aland are perennial streams, lose their water 
by evaporation and percolation < n their way westward tlirough 
the Kalahari The Molopo, a very imposing river on the map, 
IS dry in its lower stretches The annual rainfall does not 
exceed 10 m It occurs in the summer months, September to 
March, and chiefly in thunderstorms Ihe country is suffering 
from progiessivc desiccation, but there is good evidence of an 
‘ibiindant supply of water not far beneath the surface Jn the 
water-melon season a few white farmers living on the edge of 
the desert send their herds thither to graze Such few spots as 
have been under cultivation by artificial irrigation yield excellent 
returns to the fanner, but the chief commercial products of the 
desert are the skins of animals 

The Kalahari is the homo of wandering Bushmen {q v ), who hve 
entirely by the chase. klUuig their prey with ^iscncd arrows, of 
Ba- Kalahari, and along the western border of Hottentots, who arc 
both hunters and cattle rearers The Ba Kalahari (men of the 
Kalahari), who constitute the majority of the mhabitants, appear 
to belong to tlie Batau tnbe of the Bechuanas, now no longer 
having separate tribal existence, and traditionally reported to be 
the oldest of the Bechuana tribes I heir features are markedly 
negroid, though their skm is les> black than that ot many negro 
peoples Ihey have thin legs and arms The Ba-iCaUhan are 
saKl to have possessed enormous herds of large horned cattle until 
deprived of them and driven mto the desert by a fresh migration of 
more powerful Bechuana tribes Uiihke the Bushmen, and m spite 
of desert life, th( Ba Kalahari have a true passion for agrtcultuie 
and cattle breeding They caiefull/ cultivate their gardens, though 
in many cases all they can grow is a scanty supply of melons and 
pumpkins, and they rear small heids ol goats Ihey are also clever 
hunters, and from the neighbouimg Bechuana chiefs obtain spears, 
knives, tobacco and dogs m cxchinge for the skins of the animals 
tliey kill In disposition they are peaceful to timidity, grave and 
almost morose Livingstone states that he never saw Ba Kalahari 
children at play An mgenious method is tmplcwed to obtain water 
whore there is no open well or running stream To one end of a reed 
about 2 ft long a punch of grass is and this end of the iccd is 
inserted in a hole dug at a spot where water is known to exist under 
ground, the wet sand being lammod down firmly round it An ostrich 
egg-shell, the usual water vessel, is placed on the ground alongside 
the reed The water drawer, generally a woman, then sucks up the 
water throi^h the rcvd, dexterously squirting it into the adjacent 
^gg shell To aid her aim she places between her lips a straw, the 
other end of wluch is inserted m the shell The shells, when filled, 
are buned, tile object of the Ba- Kalahari being to preserve their 
suppUes from any sudden laid by Bushmen or other foe Early 
travellers stated that no amount of bullying or huntmg in a Ba 
Kalahari village would result in a find of water , but that on friendly 
relations being establisheel the natives aould bring a supply, 
however and the district The British government has since sunk 
wells in one or two districts Though the Ba Kalahari have no 
religion in the strict sense of the word, they show traces of totcraism, 
and as Batau, i e * men of the lion,” revere rather than fear that 
beast 

The Kalahan was first ciossod to Lake Ngami by David Li/mg- 
stone, accompanied by WilUam C Oswell, m 1849 In 1878-1879 a 
party of Boers, with about three hundred wagons, trekked from the 
Iransvaal across the Kalahan to Ngami and thence to the mntcrland 
of Angola Many of the party, men, women and children, perished 
of thirst dunng the journey Survivors stated that m all «onio 
25a people and 9000 cactle died 

See Bechuanaland Die hutahari, by Dr Sicgfued Passarge 
(Berlin, 1904), is a valuable treatise on the geology, topography, 
hydrography, climate and flora of the desert, with maps and bibho 
graphy The author spent two years ^ 1890-1 898) in the Kalahan 
See also Missionary 1 ravels and Researches in !>0Hth Africa, o-r , by 
David Livingstone vLondon, 1857) 

KALAMATA (officially KoAd/Aat, from an ancient town near 
the site), chief town of the modern Greek nomarqhy of Messenia 
m the Mofea, situated on the left bank of the Nedon, about 
I m from the sea Pop (1907), 13,123 There is a suburb on 
the right bank of the stream On a hill behind the tpwn are the 
rums of a medieval castle, but no ancient Greek remains have 
been discoveied, although some travellers have identified the 
site with that of the classical Pharae or Pherae It is tlie seat 
of a court of justice and of an archbishop Dunng the middle 
ages It was for a time a fief of the Villehordomns In 1685 
Kalaraata was captured by the Venetians, in 1770, and again 
m 1821, It was the revolutionary headquarters m the Morea In 
1825 it was sacked by Ibrahim Pasha Kalamata is situated m 
a very fruitful district, of which it is the emporium The harbour, 
though recently improved^ ofiers little shelter to shipping 
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Vessels load and discharge by means of lighters, the outer 
harbour having a depth at entrance of 24 ft and inside of 14 ft 
The inner harbour has a depth of 15 ft and is sheltered by a 
breakwater 1640 It m length; m the wmter months the fishing 
traft take shelter m the haven of Armyro Ihe silk industry, 
formeily important, still employs about 300 women and girls 
m foui spinning establishments Olive oil and silk are the chief 
exports 

KAI^AJMAZOO, a city and the county-seat of Kalamazoo 
county, Michigan, USA, on the W bank of the Kalanwoo 
Kiver, about 49 m S of Grand Rapids and 144 m. W of Detroit 
Pop (1900), 24>404, of whom 47110 were foreign-born, (US 
census, 1910), 39,437 It is served by the Michigan Central, the 
Lake Shore fk Michigan Southern, the Grand Rapids ^ Indiana, 
the Kalapaazoo Lake Shore & Chicago, and the Chicago Kalama- 
zoo & Sagmaw railways, and by inter-^urban electric jmes The 
aty has a public library, and is the seat of Kalamazoo College 
(Baptist), which grew out of the Kalamazoo hterary institute 
(1833) and was chartered under its present name m ^855, the 
Michigan female seminary (Presbyterian), estabhshed m i8^, 
the Western State normal school (1904), Nazareth Academy 
(1897), for girls, Barbour HaU (1899), a school for boys, two 
private schools for the feeble-minded, and the Michigan asylum 
for the m^ane, opened in 1859 The surrounding country is 
famous for its celery, and the city H an important manufacturing 
centre, ranking third among the cities of the state in the value 
of its factcffy products in 1904 Ihe value of the factory pro- 
duct in 1904 was $13,141,767, an increase of 82 9 % since 1900 
Ihe waterworks and electnc-hghtmg plant are owned and 
operated by the municipality Kalamazoo was settled m 1829, 
was known as Bronson (in honour of Titus Bronson, an early 
settler) until 1836, was mcorporated as the village of l6ilamazoo 
in 1838, and in 1884 became a city under a chattel granted m 
the preceding year 

RALAPUYA, or CALcapoovA, a tribe and stock of North 
Amernan Indians, whose former range was the valley ol the 
Willamette River, Oregon ihey now number little more than 
a bundled, on a reservation on Grande Ronde reservation, 
Oregon 

KALAT, the capital of Baluchistan, situated in 29° 2' N and 
66" 35' E , about 6780 ft above sea-level, 88 m from Quetta 
The to\/n gives its name also to a native state with an area, m- 
cluding Maki an and Kharan, of 7 1 ,593 m and a population (1901) 
of 470,336 The word Kalat is derived from kala —a fortress , 
and Kalat is the most picturesque fortress in the Baluch high- 
lands It crowns a low hili, round the base of which clusters 
the closely bult mass of flat-roofed mud houses whicli form the 
insignificant town A min or citadel, having an imposing ap- 
pearance, dominates the town, and contains withm its walls the 
palace of the khan It was in an upper room of this residence 
that Mehrab Khan, ruler of Baluchistan, was killed during the 
storming of the town and citacjel oy the British troops at the 
close of the first Afghan War m 1839 In 1901 it had a popu- 
lation of only 2000 The valleys immediately surroundmg the 
fortress are well cultivated and thickly inhabited, in spite ot 
their elevation and the extremes of temperature to which they 
are exposed Recent surveys of Baluchistan have determined 
the position of Hozdar or Khozdar (27^ 48' N , 06^ 38' E ) to 
be about 50 m S of Kalat Khozdar was the former capital 
of Baluchistan, and is as directly connected with the southern 
branches of the Mujla Pass as Kalat is with the northern, the 
MuUa being the anuent trade route to Gandava (Kandabel) and 
Sind In spite of the rugged and barren nature of the mountain 
districts of the Kalat highlands, the mam routes through them 
(concentrating on Khozdar rather than on Kalat) are compara- 
tively easy The old Pathan vat,” the trade highway .between 
Kalat and Karachi by the Hab valley, passes through Khozdar 
From Khozdar another route strikes a little west of south to 
Wad, and then passS easily mto Las Bela This is the “ Kohan 
vat ” A third route runs to Nal, and leads to the head of the 
Kolwa valley (meeting with no great physical obstruction), 
and then strikes mto the open h^gh road to Persia, Spme of the 
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valleys about Kalat (Mastang, for instance) are wide and fertile, 
full of thriving villages and strikingly picturesque, and in spite of 
the great preponderance of mountain wilderness (a wilderness 
which IS, however, in many parts well adapted for tlie pasturage 
of sheep) existing in the Sarawan lowlands almost equally with 
the Jala wan highlands, it is not difficult to understand the impor- 
tance which the province of Kalat, anc lently called Turan (or 
Tubaran), maintained in the eyes of medieval Arab geographers 
(see Baluchistan) New light lias been thrown on the history of 
Kalat by the translation of an unpublished manusc npt obta.ned 
at Tatta by Mr fate, of the Indian Survey Department, who has 
added thereto notes from tlie 1 ufhat-ul-Kiram, for the use of 
which he was indebted to Khan Sahib Rasul Baksh, mukhtiordar 
of Tatta According to these authorities, the family of the khans 
of Kalat rs of Arabic ongm, and not, as is usually stated, of 
Brahuic extraction They belong to the Ahmadzai branch of the 
Mirwari clan, which originally emigrated from Oman to the 
Kolwa valley of Mekran 1 he khan of KaUt, Mir Mahmud Khan, 
who succeeded his father m 1893, is the leading chieftain in the 
Baluch Confederacy The levenue of the khan is estimated at 
nearly £60,000, including subsidies from the British government , 
and an accrued surplus of £240,000 has been invested in Indian 
secunties 

See G P late, Kalat (Calcutta, 1890), Ba.lw:htstan Dtsirtet 
Gazetteer y vol vi (Bombay, 1907) (1 H H ■*) 

KALAT-I-GHILZAI, a fort in Afghanistan It is situated on 
an isolated rocky eminence 5*543 ft above sea-level and 200 ft 
above the plain, on the right bank of the river Tarnak, on the 
road between Kabul and Kandahar, 87 m from Kandahar and 
229 m from Kabul It is celebrated for it') gallant defence by 
Captain Craigie and a sepoy garrison against tlie Afghans m the 
first Afghan War of 1842 In memory of this feat of arms, the 
i2th Pioneers still bear the name of “ The Kalat-i-Ghilzai 
Regiment,” and carry a special colour with the motto “ Invicta ” 

KALB, JOHANN (^^ Baron de Kalb (1721-1780), German 
soldier in the American War of Independence, was bom in 
Huttendorf, near Bayreuth, on the 29th of June 1721 He was of 
peasant parentage, and left home when he was sixteen to become 
a butler , in 1743 he became a lieutenant m a German regiment 
in the French service, calling himself at this time Jean de Kalb 
He served with the French in the War of the Austrian Succes- 
sion, becoming captain in 1747 and major m 1756, in the Seven 
Years’ War he was m the corps of the comte de Broglie, render- 
ing great assistance to the French after Rossbach (November 
1757) and showing great bravery at Bergen (April 1759), and m 
1763 he resigned his commission As secret agent, appointed by 
Choiseul, he visited America in 1768-1769 to inquire into the feel- 
ing of the colonists toward Great Britain From his retirement at 
Milon la Chapelle, Kalb went to Metz for garrison duty under 
de Broglie m 1775 Soon afterwards he received permission to 
volunteer in the army of the American colonies, in which the 
rank of major-general was promised to him by Silas Deane 
After many delays he sailed with eleven other officers on the ship 
fitted out by Lakyette and arrived at Philadelphia in July 1777 
His commission from Deane was disallowed, but the Continental 
Congress granted him the rank of major-gcnerai (dating from the 
15th of September 1777), and in October he joined the army, 
where his growing admiration for Washington soon led him to 
view with disfavour de Broglie’s scheme for putting a European 
officer m chief command Early m 1778, as second in command 
to Lafayette for the proposed expedition against Canada, he 
accompamed Lafayette to Albanv, but no adequate preparations 
had been made, and the expedition was abandoned In April 
1780 he wai> sent from Morristown, New Jersey, with his division 
of Maryland men, his Delaware regiment and the ist artillery, to 
relieve Charleston, but on arriving at Petersburg, Virginia, he 
learned that Charleston had already fallen In his camp at 
Buffalo Ford and Deep River, General Horatio Gate 5 joined him 
on the 25th of July , and next day Gates led the army by the short 
and desolate road directly towards Camden On the ttth 13th 
of A^ugust, when Kalb advised an immediate attack on Rawdon, 
Gates hesitated and then marched to a position on the Salisbury - 


Charlotte road which he had previously refused to take. On the 
14th Cornwallis had occupied Camden, and a battle took place 
there on the i6th when, the other American troops having broken 
and fled, Kalb, unhorsed and fighting fiercely at the head of his 
right wing, was wounded eleven times He was taken prisoner 
and died on the 19th of August 1780 m Camden Here in 1825 
Lafayette laid the corner-stone of a monument to him In 1887 
a statue of him by Ephraim Keyser was dedicated m Annapolis, 
Maryland 

Sec Friedrich Kapp, Leben des am enk ant sc ken Generals * Johann 
Kalb (Stuttgart, 1862, English version, privately printed. New 
York, 2870), Arhich is summarized m George W Greene's ilie 
German hlement tn the War of American Independence (New York, 
1876) 

KALCKRBUTH (or Kalkreuth), FRIEDRICH ADOLF, 

Count von (1737-1818), Prussian soldier, entered the regiment 
of Gardes du Corps m 2752, and m 1758 was adjutant or aidc-dc- 
camp to Frederick tiie Great’s brother, Prince Htniy, with whom 
he served througliout the later stages of the Seven Years’ War 
He won special distinction at the battle of Freiberg (Sept 29, 
1762), for which Frederick promoted him major Personal 
diflerencevS with Prince Henry severed their connexion in 1766, 
and for many years Kalckreuth lived m comparative retirement 
But he made the campaign of the War of the Bavarian Succession 
as a colonel, and on tlie accession of Irederick William II was 
restored to favour He greatly distinguished himself as a major- 
general m the mvasion of Holland in 1787, and by 1792 had be- 
come count and lieutenant-general Under Brunswick he lock 
a conspicuous part m the campaign of Valmy m 1792, the siege 
and capture of Mamz in 1793, and the battle of Kaiserslautern m 
1794 In the campaigns against Napoleon m 1806 he played a 
marked part for good or evil, both at Auerstadt and in the miser- 
able retreat of the beaten Prussians In 1807 he defended Danzig 
for 78 days against the P rench under Marshal Lefebvre, with far 
greater skill and energy than he had shown m the previous year 
He was promoted field marshal soon afterwards, and conducted 
many of the negotiations at Tilsit He died as gov ernoi of Bei hn 
in 1818 

The Dtet^es du Feldmarechal Kalckreuth were published by his son 
(Pans, 1844) 

KALCKREUTH, LEOPOLD, Count \on (1855- )> Herman 

painter, a direct descendant of the famous field marshal (sec 
above), was born at Dusseldorf, received his first training at 
Weimar from his father, the landscape painter Count Stanislaus 
von Kalckreuth (1820-1894), and subsequently studied at the 
academics of Weimar and Munich Although he painted some 
portraits remarkable for their power of expression, he devoted 
himself principally to depicting with relentless realism the 
monotonous life of the fishing folk on the sea-coast, and of the 
peasants in the fields His palette is joyless, and almost melan- 
choly, and in his technique he is strongly influenced by the im- 
pressionists He was one of the founders of the secessionist 
movement From 2885 to 1890 Count von Kalckreuth was 
piofcssor at the Weimar art school In 1890 he resigned his pro- 
fessorship and retired to his estate of Ilockricht m Silesia, where 
he occupied himself in painting subjects drawn from the life of 
the country-folk In 1895 he became a professor at the art 
school at Karlsruhe The Munich Pinakothek has his “ Ram 
bow ” and the Dresden Gallery his “ Old Age ” Among his 
chief works arc the “ Funeral at Dachau, ’ “ Homewards,” 

Wedding Procession in the Carpathian Mountains,” “ The 
Gleaners,” Old Age,” “ Before the Fish Auction,” “ Summer, ’ 
and “ Going to School ” 

See A Ph W V Kalckreuth, Qe&ch der Herren, Kretherron und 
Grafen von Kalckreuth (Potsdam, 1904) 

KALEIDOSCOPE (from Gr kuXo?, beautiful, cI8o9, form, and 
(rKon‘€Lv, to view) The article Reflection explains the sym- 
metrical arrangement of images formed by two mirrois inclined at 
an angle which is a sub-multiple of four right angles Ihis is 
the pnnciple of the kaleidoscope, an optical toy which received 
Its present form at the hands of Sir David Brewster about the 
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year i3i5, and which at once became exceedingly popular owing 
to the beauty and variety of the images and the sudden and 
unexpected changes from one graceful form to another A 
hundred years earlier R Bradley had employed a similar arrange- 
ment which seems to have passed into oblivion {New Improvements 
of Planting atid Gardening, 1710) The instrument has been 
extensively used by designers In its simplest form it consists 
of a tube about twelve inches long containing two glass plates, 
extending along its whole length and inclined at an angle of 60'’ 

1 he eye-end of the tube is closed by a metal plate having a small 
hole at Its centre near the intersection of the glass plates The 
other end is closed by a plate of muffed glass at the distance of 
distinct vision, and parallel to this is fixed a plate of clear glass 
In the intervening space (the oh'ject-box) are contained a number 
of fragments of brilliantly coloured glass, and as the tube is 
turned round its axis these fragments alter their positions and 
give rise to the various patterns A third reflecting plate is 
sometimes employed, the cross-section of the three forming an 
equilateral triangle Sir David Brewster modified his apparatus 
by moving the object-box and closing the end of the tube by a 
lens of short focus which forms images of distant objects at the 
distance of distinct vision These images take the place of the 
coloured fragments of glass, and they are symmetrically multi- 
plied by the mirrors In the polyangular kaleidoscope the angle 
betw een the mirrors can be altered at pleasure Such instruments 
are occasionally found in old collections of philosophical appara- 
tus and they have been used m order to explain to students the 
formation of multiple images (C J J ) 

KALERGIS, DIMITRI (Dfmetrios) (1803-1867), Greek 
statesman, was a Cretan by birth, studied medu me at Pans and 
on the outbreak of the War of Greek Independence went to the 
Morea and joined the insurgents He fought under Karaiskakis, 
was taken prisoner by the Turks before Athens and mulcted of 
an car, later he acted as aide-de-camp to the French philhellene 
( ol( nel Fabvier and to Count Capo dTstria, president of Greece 
In 1832 he was promoted lieutenant-colonel In 1843, com- 
mander of a cavalry division, he was the prime mover in the 
insuneition which forced King Otto to dismiss his Bavarian 
ministers He was appointed military commandant of Athens 
and aide-de-camp to the king, but after the fall of the Mavro- 
cordato ministry in 1845 forced to go into exile, and spent 
se\etal vears in London, where he became an intimate of Prince 
I GUIs Napoleon In 1848 he made an abortive descent on the 
Greek coast, m the hope of revolution'zmg the kingdom He 
was captured, but soon released and, after a stay in the island 
of /ante, went to Pans (185^) At the instance of the Western 
Powers he was recalled on the outbreak of the Crimean War and 
appointed minister of war in the reconstituted Mavrocordato 
labinet (1854) He was, however, disliked by King Otto and 
lus consort, and m October 18^5 was forced to resign In 1861 
he was appointed mmistcr plenipotentiary in Pans, m which 
capacity he took an important part in the negotiations which 
followed the fall of the Bavarian < 3 > nasty and led to the accession 
of Prince George of Denmark to the Greek throne 
KALEWALA, or Kalevala, the name of the Finnish national 
epos It takes its name from the three sons of Kalewa (or 
I’ inland), viz the ancient Wainamomen, the inventor of the 
sacred harp Kantele, the cunning art-smith, llmarinen, and the 
gallant Lemminkamen, who is a sort of Aictic Don Juan 'Ihe 
ad\entures of these three heroes are wound about a plot for 
securing in marriage the hand of the daughter of Louhi, a hero 
fnmi Pohjold, a land of the cold north llmarinen is set to 
construct a magic mill, the Sanpo, which grinds out meal, salt 
and gold, and as this has fallen into the hands of the folk of 
Pohjola, It is needful to recover it The poem actually opens, 
however, with a very poetical theory of the origin of the world 
The virgin daughter of the atmosphere, Luonnotar, wanders for 
seven hundred years m space, until she bethinks her to invoke 
Ukko, the northern Zeus, who sends his eagle to her, this bird 
makes its nest on the knees of Luonnotar and lays in it seven 
eggs Out of the substance of these eggs the visible world is 
made But it is empty and sterile until Wainamomen descends 


upon It and woos the exquisite Amo She disappears into space, 
and it IS to recover from his loss and to find another bride that 
Wainamomen makes his series of epical adventures m the dismal 
country of Pohjola Various episodes of great strangeness and 
beauty accompany the lengthy recital of the struggle to acquire 
the magical Sanpo, which gives prosperity to whoever possesses 
It In the midst of a battle the Sanpo is broken and falls into 
the sea, but one fragment floats on the waves, and, being stranded 
on the shores of Finland, secures eternal felicity for that country 
At the very close of the poem a virgin, Mariatta, brings forth a 
king who drives Wainamomen out of the country, and this is 
understood to refer to the ultimate conquest of Paganism b> 
Christianity 

The Kaltivala was probably composed at various times and b) 
various bards, but always m sympathy with the latent traditions 
of the Finnish race, and with a mixture of symbolism and realism 
exactly accordant with the instincts of that race While m the 
other antique epics of the world bloodshed takes a predominant 
place, the Kalewala is characteristically gentle, lyrical and even 
domestic, dwelling at great length on situations of moral beautv 
and romantic pathos It is entirely concerned with the folk-lore 
and the traditions of the primeval Finnish race The poem is 
written m eight-syllabled trochaic verse, and an idea of its style 
may be obtained from Longfellow’s Hiawatha, which is a pretty 
true imitation of the Finnish epic 

Until the I9lh century the Kalewala existed only in fragments in 
the memories and on the lips of the peasants A collection of a few 
of these scattered songs was published in 1822 by Dr ^fiacharuis 
Topchus, but it was not until 1835 that anything like a compute 
and systematically arranged collection was given to the world by 
Dr Elias Lbnnrot For years Dr Lonnrot w«indered fiom place to 
place xn the most remote districts, living with the peasantry, ami 
taking down fiom their lips all that they knew of their popular songs 
Some of the most valuable were discovered in the governments ot 
Archangel and Olonetz After unvvcaiicd diligence Ldnnrot was 
successful in collecting 12,000 lines These he arranged as nuthodi 
cally as he could into thirt> two runes or cantos which he published 
exactly as he heard them sung or chanted Continuing his le 
searches Dr Lonnrot published in 1849 a new edition ot 22,79 i 
verses in fifty runes A still more complete text was published b> 
A V Forsman in 1887 The importance of this indigenous opie 
was at once recognized in Europe, and translations were made into 
Swedish, German and 1 rench Several translations into Eng ish 
exist, the fullest being that by J M Crawford in 1888 The lest 
foreign editions arc those of Castren in Swedish (1844), Leouzon le 
Due in Freneh fi845 and 1868), Schicfner in German (1852) (E G) 

KALGAN (Chang-Cuia K’ow), a city of China, m ^he pro- 
vince of Chih-li, with a population estimated at fiom 70 000 to 
100,000 It lies in the line of the Great Wall, 122 m by rail N \\ 
of Peking, commanding an important pass between China and 
Mongolia Its position is stated as m4o'’ 50' N and 114 54 h 
and Its height above the sea as 2810 ft The valley amid the 
mountains in which it is situated is under exi client cultivation 
and thickly studded with villages Kalgan consists of a walled 
town or fortress and suburbs 3 m long The streets are wide, 
and excellent shops are abundant, but the oidmary houses have 
an unusual appearance, from the fact that they are mostly roofed 
with earth and become covered with green-sward I argt 
quantities of soda are manufactured, and the town is the seat 
of a very extensive transit trade In October 1909 it was con- 
nected by railway with Peking In eaily autumn long lines ot 
camels come in from all quarters for the conveyance of the tea- 
chests from Kalian to Kiakhta, and each caravan usually makes 
three journeys in the winter Some Russian merchants have 
permanent residences and warehouses just outside the gate On 
the way to Peking the road passes over a beautiful bridge of seven 
arches, ornamented with marble figures of animals The name 
Kalgan is Mongolian, and means a barrier or “ gate-beam ’ 

KALGOORLIE, a mining town of Western Australia, 24 m 
by rail E N E of Coolgardie Pop (1901), 6652 It is a thriving 
town with an electric tramway service, and is the junction of foui 
line« of railway '^The gold-field, discovered in 1893, is verv 
nen, supporting about 15,000 miners The town is supplied 
with water, like Coolgardie, from a source near Perth 360 m 
distant. 
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KALI (black), or Kah Ma (the Black Mother), in Hindu 
mythology, the goddess of destruction and death, the wife 
of Siva According to one theory, Calcutta owes its name to 
her, being originally Kalighat, “ Kali's landing-place " Siva's 
consort has many names (e g Durga, Bhawani, Parvati, &c ) 
Her idol is black, with four arms, and red palms to the hands 
Her eyes are red, and her face and breasts are besmeared with 
blood Her hair is matted, and she has projecting fang-like teeth, 
between which protrudes a tongue dripping with Wood She 
wears a necklace of skulls, her earrings are dead bodies, and she 
IS girded with serpents She stands on the body of Siva, to 
account for which attitude there is an elaborate legend She is 
more worshipped in Gondwana and the forest tracts to the east 
and south of it than in any other part of India Formerly 
human sacrifice was the essential of her ritual The victim, 
always a male, was taken to her temple after sunset and im- 
prisoned there When morning came he was dead the priests 
told the people that Kah had sucked his blood in the night At 
Dantewara in Bastar there is a famous shrine of Kah under the 
name of Danteswan Here many a human head has been 
presented on her altar About 1830 it is said that upwards of 
twenty -five full-grown men were immolated at om e by the raja 
Cutting their flesh and burning portions of their body were 
among the acts of devotion of her worshippers Kah is goddess 
of small-pox and cholera The Thugs murdered their victims 
in her honour, and to her the sacred pickaxe, wherewith their 
graves were dug, was consecrated 

The Hook'Swtngtng Festival (Churruk or Churuck Puja), 
one of the most notable telebrations in honour of the 
goddess Kah, has now been prohibited in British territory 
Those who had vowed themselves to self-torture submitted to 
be swung m the air supported only by hooks passed through the 
muscles over the blade-bones These hooks were hung from a 
long crossbeam, which see-sawed upon a huge upright pole 
Hoisted into the air by men pulling down the other end of the 
see-saw beam, the victim was then whirled round m a circle 
The torture usually lasted fifteen or twenty minutes 

See A A Macdonell, Vedtc Mythology (Strassburg, 1897) 

KALIDASA, the most illustrious name among the writers of 
the second epoch of Sanskrit literature, which, as contrasted 
with the age of the Vedic hymns, may be characterized as the 
period of artificial poetry Owing to the absence of the historical 
sense in the Hindu race, it is impossible to fix with chronological 
exactness the lifetime of either Kalidasa or any other Sanskrit 
author Native tradition places him m the ist century b c , 
but the evidence on which this belief rests is worthless The 
works of the poet contain no allusions by which their date can 
be directly determined, yet the extremely corrupt form of the 
Prakrit or popular dialects spoken by the women and the sub- 
ordinate characters m his plays, as compared with the Prakrit 
in inscriptions of ascertained age, led such authorities as Weber 
and Lassen to agree in fixing on the 3rd century a d as the 
approximate period to which the writings of Kalidasa should 
be referred 

He was one of the “ nine gems ” at the court of King Vikra- 
maditya or Vikrama, at Ujjain, and the tendency is now to 
regard the latter as having flourished about ad 375, others, 
however, place him as late as the 6th century The richness of 
his creative fancy, his delicacy of sentiment, and his keen appre- 
ciation of the beauties of nature, combined with remarkable 
powers of description, place Kalidasa in the first rank of Oriental 
poets The effect, however, of his productions as a whole is 
greatly marred by extreme artificiality of diction, which, though 
to a less extent than in other Hindu poets, not unfrequently 
takes the form of puerile conceits and plays on words In this 
respect his writings contrast very unfavourably with the more 
genuine poetry of the Vedas Though a true poet, he is wanting 
in that artistic sense of proportion so characteristic of the Greek 
mind, which exactly adjusts the parts to the whole, and combines 
form and matter into an inseparable poetic unity Kalidasa’s 
fame rests chiefly on his dramas, but he is also distinguished as 
an epic and a lync poet 


I He wrote three plays, the plots of wluch all bear a general resem 
blance, inasmuch as they consist of love intrigues, which, after 
j numerous and seemingly insurmountable impediments of a similar 
nature, are ultimately brought to a successful conclusion 

Of these, Sakuntald is that which has always justly enjoyed the 
greatest fame and p<^ularity The unquahfied praise bestowed 
upon it by Goethe sufficiently guarantees its poetic merit There 
are tvo recensions of the text in India, tlu liengall and the Devana- 
gan, the latter being generally considered older and purer Sakun 
tala was first translated into English by bir William Jones (Calcutta, 
1789), who used the Bengali recension It was soon after translated 
into German by G Forster (1791, new ed , Leipzig, 1879) An 
edition of the Sanskrit original, with French translation, wa» pub- 
lished by A L Ch6zy at Pans in 1830 This formed the basis of a 
translation by B Hirzel (Zurich, 1830), later trans by L Fritze 
(Chemnitz, 1876) Other editions of the Bengali recension were 
published by Prema Chandra (Calcutta, 18O0) for the use of European 
students and by R Pischcl (2nd ed , Kiel, 188O) The Devanigan 
recension was first edited by O Bohthngk (Bonn, 1842), with a 
German translation On this were based the successive German 
translations of E Meier (Tubingen, 1831) and E Lobedanz (8th 
ed , Leipzig, 1892) The same recension has been edited by Dr C 
Burkhard with a Sanskrit-Latm vocabulary and short PrSknt gram 
mar (Breslau, 1872), and by Professor Monier Williams (Oxford, and 
ed , 1876), who also translated the drama (5th ed , 1887) There is 
another translation by P N Patankar (Poona, 1888- ) There 

are also a bouth Indian and a Cashmir recension 

The Vikratnorvasi, or Urvast won by Valour, abounds with fine 
lyncal passages, and is of all Indian dramas second only to Sakuntala 
m poetic beauty It was edited by R Lenz (Berlin, 1833) and trans- 
lated into German by C G A Hofer (Berhn, 1817), by B Hirzel 
(1838), by E Lobedanz (Lcmzig, 1861) and F Bollcnsen (Petersburg, 
1845) Ihert IS also an English edition by Momer Williams, a 
metrical and prose version by Professor H H Wilson, and a literal 
prose translation by l^ofessor E B Cowell (1851) I he latest 
editions are by b P I'andit (Iknnbay, 1879) and K B l^aranjpe 
(ibid 1898) 

Ihe third play, entitled Mdlavikdgnimitra, has considerable 
poetical and dramatic merit, but is confessedly inferior to the other 
two It possesses the advantage, however, that its hero Agmmitra 
and its heroine MAlavika are moie ordinary and human characters 
than those of the other plays It is edited by O F Tullberg 
(Bonn, 1840), by Shankar P Pandit, with English notes (1869), and 
S S Ayyar (Poona, 1896), translated into German by A Weber 
(1856), and into English by C H Tawney (2nd ed .Calcutta, 1898) 

Iwo epic poems arc also attnbuted to KMidasa The longer of 
these is entitled Raghuvamsa, the subject of which is the same as 
that of the Rdtndyana, viz the history of Kama, but beginning with 
a long account of his ancestors, the ancient rulers of Ayodh>a 
(ed by A F Stenzler, London, 1832, and with Eng trans and notes 
by Gopal Raghunath Nandargikar, Poona, 1897, verse trans by 
P de I acy Johnstone, 1902) The other epic is the humdrasam- 
bhava, the theme of winch is the birth of Kumara, otherwise called 
Karttikeya or bkanda, god of war (ed by Stenzler, London, i8t8, 
K M Banerjea, 3rd ^ , Calcutta, 1872, Parvamkara and Parab, 
Bombay, 1893, and M K Kale and b K Dharadhara, ibid 1907, 
Eng trans by R f Griffith, 1879) 1 hough containing many fine 

passages, it is tame as a whole 

His lyrical poems arc the Meghaduia and the Rttusamhdra The 
Meghaduta, or the Cloud-Messenger, describes the complaint of an 
exiled lover, and the message he sends to his wife by a cloud It is 
full of deep feeling, and abounds with fine descriptions of the 
beauties of nature It was edited with free Enghsh translation by 
H H Wilson (Calcutta, 1813), and by J Cxildemeister (Bonn, 1841), 
a German ad^tation by M Muller appeared at Komgsberg (1847), 
and one by C Schutz at Bielefeld (1859) It was edited by F 
Johnson, with vocabulary and Wilson s metrical translation (London, 
1867), later editions by K P Parab (Bombay, 1891) and K B 
Pathak (Poona, 1894) The Rttusamhdra, or Collection of the 
Seasons, is a short poem, of less importance, on the six seasons of 
the year There is an edition by P von Bohlen, with prose Latin 
and metrical German tianslation (Leipzig, 1840), Eng trans by 
C S Sitaram Ayyar (Bomba>, 1897) 

Another poem, entitled the Nalodaya, or Rise of Nala, edited by 
F Benary (Berlin, 1830), W Yates (Calcutta, 1844) and Vidyasagara 
(Calcutta, 1873), IS a treatment of the story of Nala and Damayanti, 
but desenbes especially the restoration of Nala to prosperity and 
power It has been ascribed to the celebrated KalidSsa, but was 
probably written by another poet of the same name It is full of 
most absurd verbal conceits and metrical extravagances 

So many poems, partly of a very different stamp, are attnbuted 
to KalidSLsa that it is scarcely possible to avoid the ncccssitv of 
assuming the existence of more authors than one of that name It 
IS by no means improbable that there were three poets thus named, 
indeed modern native astronomers are so convinced of the existence 
of a tnad of authors of this name that they apply the terra K&lidftsa 
to designate the number three 

On KMidasa generally, see A A Macdonell's History of Sanskrit 
Literature (1900), and on his date G Huth, Die Zeit des K (Berlin, 
1890) (A A M) 
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KALIMPONG, a village of Bntish India, m the Darjeeling 
district of Bengal, 4000 ft above sea-level, pop (1901), 1069 
It IS a frontier market for the purchase of wool and mules from 
Tibet, and an important agricultural fair is held in November 
In 1900 Kalimpong was chosen by the Church of Scotland as the 
site of cottage homes, known as hi Andrew’s Colonial Homes, 
for the education and training of poor European and Eurasian 
children 

KALINOA, or Calinga, one of the nine kingdoms of southern 
India in anaent times Its exact limits varied, but included 
the eastern Madras coast from Pulicat to Chicacole, running 
inland from the Bay of Bengal to the Eastern Ghats The name 
at one time had a wider and vaguer meaning, comprehending 
Orissa, and possibly extending to the Ganges valley The Kalinga 
of Plmy certainly included Orissa, but latterly it seems to have 
been confined to the Telugu-speakmg country, and m the 
time of Hsuan Tsang (630 a d ) it was distinguished on the south 
and west from Andhra, and on the north from Odra or Orissa 
Taranatha, the Tibetan historian, speaks of Kalinga as one 
division of the country of Telinga Hsuan Tsang speaks of 
Kalmga (“ Kic-hng-kia ”) having its capital at what has been 
identified with the site cither of Rajahmundry or Connga 
Both these towns, as well as Singapur, Calmgapatam and Chica- 
cole, share the honour of having been the chief ( ities of Kalinga 
at different periods, but inscriptions recently deciphered seem 
to prove that the capital of the Ganga dynasty of Kalinga was 
at Mukhalingam in the Ganjam district 

KALINJAR, a town and hill fort of British India in the Banda 
district of the United Provinces Pop (1901), 3015 The fort 
stands on an isolated rock, the termination of the Vindhya 
range, at an elevation of 1203 ft , overlooking the plains of 
Bundelkhand Kalinjar is the most characteristic specimen of 
the hill-fortresses, originally hill-shrmes of central India Its 
antiquity is proved by its mention in the Mahdbhdrata It was 
besieged by Mahmud of Ghazni in 1023, and here the Afghan 
emperor Sher Shah met his death in 1545, and Kalinjar played 
a prominent part in history down to the time of the Mutiny in 
1857, when It was held by a small British garrison Both the 
fort and the town, whuh stands at the foot of the hill, are of 
interest to the antiquary on account of their remains of temples, 
sculptures, insc nptions and caves 

KALIR [QALIR], ELEAZER, Hebrew liturgical poet, whose 
hymns (piyyuhm) are found in profusion in the festival prayers 
of the German synagogal rite The age in which he lived is 
unknown Some (basing the view on Saadiah’s S€fer ha-galuy) 
place him as early as the 6th century, others regard him as 
belonging to the loth century Kalir’s style is powerful but 
involved, he may be described as a Hebrew Browning 

Some beautiful rendering's oi Kalir’s poems may be found in the 
volumes of Davis & Adler s edition of the German Festival Prayers 
entitled Service of the Synagogue 

KALISCH, ISIDOR (1816-1886), Jewish divine, was born at 
Krotoschm m Prussia on the 15th of November 1816, and was 
educated at Berlin, Breslau and Prague In 1848 he came to 
London, but passed on in 1849 to America, where he mmistered 
as rabbi in Cleveland, Cmcmnati, Milwaukee, Detroit and Newark, 
New Jersey At Newark from 1875 he gave himself entirely 
to literary work, and exercised a strong influence as leader of 
the radical and reforming Jewish party 

Among hiS works are Wegwetsen fitr rattOneUe Forschungtni in den 
b^hsch 4 n Sehnfien (1853), and translatoons of Nathan fVetse 
(1869), Sepher Jezttah (1877), and Munz’s of Phtiosophy 

among the Jews (iSSt) He also wrote a good deal of Gerniaa and 
Hebrew verse 

KALISGH, MARCUS (or Maurice) (iS28*-i885), Jewish scholw, 
was born in Pomerania in 1828, and died m England 1885 
He was one of the pioneers of the critical study of the Old 
Testament m England At one time he was secretaiy to the 
Chief Rabbi, in 1S53 he became tutor m the Rothsduld family 
and enje^ed leisure to produce his commentaries and other 
works The first instalment of his commentary on the Penta- 
teucli Was Exodut (1855), this was followed by Uettesit (1858) and 


Leviticus in two parts (1867- 1872) Kalisch wrote before the 
publication of Wellhauscn’s works, and anticipated him m some 
important pomts Besides these works, Kalisch published in 
1877-1878 two volumes of Bible studies (on Balaam and Jonah)* 
He was also author of a once popular Hebrew grammar in two 
volumes (1862-1863) In 1880 he published Path and Goal, a 
brilliant discussion of human destiny His commentaries are 
of permanent value, not only because of the author’s originality, 
but also because of his erudition No other works in English 
contam such full citations of earlier literature (I A ) 

KALISPEL, or Pend d’Oreille, a tribe of North American 
Indians of Salishan stock They formerly ranged the country 
around Pend d’Orcille Lake, Washington Ihey number feome 
600, and are settled on a reservation in Montana 

KALISZ, a government of Russian Poland, havmg Prussia on 
the W , and the governments of Warsaw and Piotrkbw on the E 
Its area is 4390 sq m Its surface is a lowland, sloping towaids 
the west, and is drained by the Prosna and the Warta and their 
tributaries, and also by the Bzura It was formerly covered 
with countless small lakes and thick forests, the latter are now 
mostly destroyed, but many lakes and marshes exist still 
Pop (1897), 844,358 of whom 427,978 were women, and 113,609 
lived m towns, estimated pop (19^), 983,200 They are chiefly 
Poles Roman Catholics number 83 %, Jews and Protestants 
each amount to 7 % Agriculture is earned to perfection on 
a number of estates, as also livestock breedmg The crops 
pnndpally raised are rye, vdieat, oats, barley and potatoes 
Various domestic trades, including the weaving of linen and wool, 
are carried on m the villages There are some factories, pro- 
ducing chiefly cloth and cottons Ihe government is divided 
into eight districts, the chief towns of which, with their popula- 
tions in 1897, are Kahsz (21,680), Kolo (9400), Konin (8530), 
Letzyea (8863), Slupec (3758), bieradz (7019), Turek (8141) 
and Wiclun (7442) 

KALISZ, the chief town of the above government, situated m 
51° 46 N and 18'' E , 147 m by rail W S W of Waisaw, on the 
banks of the Prosna, which there forms the boundary of Prussia 
Pop (1871), i8,o88, (1897), 21,680, of whom 37 % weie Jews 
It is one of the oldest and finest cities of Poland, is the seat of a 
Roman Catholic bishop, and possesses a castle, a teachers’ insti- 
tute and a large public park The industrial establishments 
comprise a brewery, and lactones for ribbons, cloth and sugar, 
and tanneries 

Kahsz IS identihed with the Caltsta of Ptolemy, and its antiquity 
IS indicated by the abundance of couis and other objects of ancient 
art which have been discovered on the site, as well as by the numerous 
burial mounds existing in the vicmity It was the scene of the 
decisive victory of Augustus the Strong of Poland over the Swedes 
on the 2gth of October 1706, of Several minor conflicts m 1813, and 
of the friendly meeting of the Russian and Prussian troops in 1835, 
in memory of which an iron obelisk was erected m the town by 
Nicholas I in 1841 The treaty of 1813 between Russia and Prussia 
was signed here 

KALK, a town in the Prussian Rhine province, on the right 
bank of the Rhine, 2 m E of Cologne Pop (1905), 25,478 
Kalk IS an important junction of railway lines connecting Cologne 
with places on the right bank of the river It has various iron 
and chemical industries, brickworks and breweries, and an 
electric tramway joins it with Cologne 

KALKAS, or Khalkas, a Mongoloid people mainly concen- 
trated m the northern steppes of Mongolia near their kinsmen, 
the Buriats According to Sir H Howorth they derive their 
name from the river Kalka, whic^ runs into the Buir lake Of 
all Mongolians they physically differ most from the true Mongol 
type (see Mongols) Their colour is a brown rather than a 
yellow, and their eves are open and not oblique They have, 
however, the broad flat face, high cheekbones and lank black 
hair of their race They number some 250,000, and their terri- 
tory IS divided into the four khanates of Tushetu (Tushiyetu), 
Tsetien (Setzen), SaTnoPm (Sain Noyan) and Tesaktu ( Jassaktu). 

fCALKBREHKER, BRIBUMUCH (1784-1849), 

German pianist and composer, son of Christian Kalkbrenner 
(1755-1806), a Jewish musician of Cassel, was educated at the 
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Pans Conservatoire, and soon began to play in public From 
1814 to 1823 he was well known as a bnlhant performer and a) 
successful teacher m London, and then settled in Pans^ dying at 
Enghien, near, there, in 1 849 He became a member of the Pans 
piano-manufactunng firm of Pleyel & Co , and made a fortune 
by his busmess and his art combined His numerous com- 
positions are less remembered now than his instruction-book, 
with “ studies/^ which have had considerable vogue among 
piamstSi 

KALLAY, BENJAMIN VON (1839-1903), Austro-Hunganan 
statesman, was born at Budapest on the 22nd of December 1839 
His family donved their name from their estates at Nagy Kallo, 
in Szabolcs^ and claimed descent from the Balogh Semjen 
tnbe, which colonized the counties of Borsod, Szabolcs, and 
Szatmar, at the close of the 9th century, when the Magyars 
conquered Hungary They played a prominent part in Hun- 
ganan history as early as the reign of Koloman (1095-1114), 
and from King Matthias Corvinus (1458-1490) they received 
their estates at Mezo Tur, near Kecskemet, granted to Michael 
KAllay for his heroic defence of Jajee m Bosnia, and still held by 
his descendants The father of Benjamin von Kiilay, a superior 
official of the Hungarian government, died in 1845, 
widow, who survived until 1903^ devoted herself to the education 
of her son At an early age l^llay manifested a deep interest 
in politics, and especially m the Eastern Question He travelled 
in Russia, European Turkey and Asia Minor, gaining a thorough 
knowledge of Greek, lurkish and several Slavonic languages 
He became as proficient in Servian as m his native tongue In 
1867 he entered the Hungarian Diet as C onservative deputy for 
Muhlbach (Szdsy-Szebes) , m 1869 he was appointed consul- 
general at Belgrade, and m 1872 he visited Bosnia for the first 
time Hjs views on Balkan questions strongly influenced 
Count Andrdssy, the Austio-Hunganan minister for foreign 
affairs Leaving Belgrade in 1875, he resumed Ins seat in the 
Diet, and shortly afterwards founded the journal Kelet Nepe, or 
Eastern Folk, m which he defended the vigorous policy of 
Andrdssy After the Russo- lurkish War of 1878 he went to 
Philippopohs as Austro-Hungarian envoy extraordinary on the 
International Eastern Rumelian Com nission In 1879 he became 
second, and soon afterwards first, departmental chief at the 
foreign office in Vienna On the 4th of ]une 1882 he was 
appointed imperial minister of finance ancl administrator of 
Bosnia and Herzegovina, and the distinction with which he 
filled this office, for a period of 21 years, is lus chief title to fame 
(see Bosnia and Herzvgovina) Kallay was an honorary 
member of the Budapest and Vienna academies of science, and 
attained some eminence as a writer He translated J S Mill’s 
Liberty into Hungarian, adding an introductory critique, while 
his version of Galatea, a play by the Greek dramatist S N 1 
Bastliades (1843-1874), proved successful on the Hungarian 
stage His monographs on Servian history {Geschichte der 
Serhen) and on the Oriental ambition of Russia {Die Oruntpahtik 
Russlands) were translated into German by J H Schwirker, 
and published at Leipzig m 1878 But, in his own opinion, bis 
masterpiece was an academic oration on the political and geo- 
graphical position of Hungary os a link between East and West 
In 1873 Kallay mamed the countess Vilma Bethlen, who bore 
him two daughters and a son His popularity in Bosnia was 
partly dlie to the tact and personal charm of his wife He died 
on the 13th of July 1903 

KALMAR (Calmar), a seaport of Sweden on the Baltic coast, 
chief town of the district (Ian) of Kalmar, 250 m S S W of 
Stockholm by rani Pop^ (1900), 12,715 It lies opposite the 
island of Gland, mainly on two small islands, but partly on the 
mkiilland, where there is a pleasant park The streets are 
regular, and most of the houses are of wood The principal 
public edifices, however, are constructed of limestone from 
Oland, including the cathedra), built by Nicodeoins Tessin apd 
hrs son Nicodemus in the second half of the 17th century. 
Kalmar, a town of great antiquity, was formerty strongly fortir 
fied, and there remains the island^fortress of Kglmarnahus, 
dating partly from the 12th century, but mainly from the 16th 


I and 17th It contains the beautiful chamber of King Eric XIV 
(d 1 577), an historical museum, and in the courtyard a fine otpate 
welLcover This stronghold stood several sieges in the i4th,^ 
15th and i6th centuries, and the town gives, name to the treaty 
(Kalmar Union) by which Sweden, Norway and Denmark were 
united into one kingdom in 1397 Kalmar has an artificial 
harbour admitting vessels drawing 19 ft There are a school of 
navigation, and tobacco and match factories, the produ^^^ of 
which, together with timber and oats, is exported Ship- 
buildmg IS earned on 

KALMUCK* or Kalmyk Steppe, a territory or reservation 
belonging to the Kalmuck or Kalmyk Tatars, in the Russian 
government of Astrakhan, bounded by the Volga on the N K , 
the Manych on the S W , the ( aspian Sea on the h. , and the 
territory of the Don ( ossacks on the N W Its area is 36,900 
sq m , to which has to be added a second reservation of 3045 
sq m on the left bank of the lower Volga According to I V 
Mushketov, the Kalmuck Stepps must be divided into two parts, 
western and eastern The former, occupied by the k^rgeni hills, 
IS deeply trenched by ravines and rises 300 and occasionally 
630 ft above the sea It is built up of lertiary deposits, 
belonging to the Sarmatian division of the Miocene period and 
covered with loess and black earth, and its csraipments repre- 
sent the old shore-hne of the Caspian, No Caspian deposits 
are found on or within the Ergeni hills These hills exhibit the 
usual black earth flora, and they have a settled population The 
eastern part of the steppe is a plain, lying for the most part 
30 to 40 ft below the level of the sea, and sloping gently towards 
the Volga Post-Pliocene “ Aral-Caspian deposits,’ conlaimng 
the usual fossils (Hydrobia, Nentina, eight species of Cardtum, 
two of Dretssena, three of Adacna and Ltihoglyphu^ casptus), 
attain thicknesses varying from 105 ft to 7 or 10 ft , and dis- 
appear m places Lacustrine and fluviatilc deposits ociur 
intermingled with the above l^argc arc is of moving sands 
exist near Enptayevsk, wffiere high dunes or barkham have been 
formed A narrow tract of land along the coast of the Caspian, 
known as the “hilloiks of Baer,” ls covered with hillocks 
elongated from west to east perpendicularly to the coast-hne, 
the spaces between them being filled with water or overgrown 
with thickets of reed, Salix, Vhnu% cavipeUrn, almond trees, 
&c An archipelago of little islands is thus formed close to the 
shore by these mounds, which are backed on the N and N W 
by strings of salt lakes, partly desiccated Small streams 
originate in the Ergenis, but arc lost as spon as they reach the 
lowlands, where water can only be obtained from wells The 
scanty vegetation is a mixture of the flora of soufh-east Russia 
and that of the deserts of central Asia The steppe has an 
estimated population of 130,000 persons, living in over 27,700 
kibitkas, or felt tents I here are over 60 Buddlnst monasteries 
Part of the Kaffimeks are settled (chiefly in the hilly pai ts), the 
remainder being nomads They breed horses, cattle and sheep, 
but suffer heavy losses from rqurrain Spme attempts at 
agriculture and tree-planting are being rqade The breeding of 
livestock, fishing, ^nd some domestic trades, chiefly carried on 
by the women, are the principal sources of maintenance 

bee 1 V Mushketov, Geol Researches m the Kalmyk Steppe 1 1 
(St Petersburg, 1894, lu JCussian) , Kostenkov's works 
(i8()8-i87o) , and other woiks quoted in SemenovS Geoffy Diet 
and Russ Cncycl Diet (PA K , J T Be ) 

KALNCKY, GUSTAV SIEGHIUND,CouNT(i832-x89f:),Austro- 
Hungnriaj^ statesman, was fiorn at Lettowitz, mi Moravia, on 
tlve 39th of December 1832, of an old Transylvanian family 
which bad held countly rank in Hungary from the 17th century 
After spending some years in a hussar regiment, in 1854 he entered 
tfie diplomatic service witliQut givmg up connexion with the 
army, m which he reached the rank of genjer^l m 1879 He was 
for the ten years i860 to ^^70 secretary pf embassv at London, 
and then, after serving at Rome and Cppenfi^^en, was m i8^o 
appoint^ ^imbassadpr at St Petersburg JIis success m Russia 
procured for him, on the death of fe^fon y Haymeflp in ;r 881^ the 
appointment of mimster of foreign affairs for Austr^^-Jlungary, 
a post whrch he held for fourteen y esrs Esserdi^Ily 9. ciiplpmatist, 
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he took little or no part m the vexed internal affairs of the 
Dual Monarchy, and he came little before the public except at 
the annual statement on foreign affairs before the Delegations 
His management of the affairs of his department was, however, 
very successful, he confirmed and maintained the alliance with 
Germany, which had been formed by his predecessors, and co- 
operated with Bismarck in the arrangements by which Italy 
joined the alliance Kalndky's special influence was seen in the 
improvement of Austrian relations with Russia, following on 
the meeting of the three emperors in September 1884 at Skier- 
nevice, at which he was present His Russophile policy caused 
some adverse criticism in Hungary His friendliness for Russia 
did not, however, prevent him from strengthening the position 
of Austria as against Russia in the Balkan Peninsula by the 
establishment of a closer political and commercial understanding 
with Servia and Rumania In 1885 he interfered after the 
battle of Slivnitza to arrest the advance of the Bulgarians on 
Belgrade, but he lost influence in Servia after the abdication of 
King Milan Though he kept aloof from the Clerical party, 
Kalnoky was a strong Catholic, and his sympathy for the 
difficulties of the Church caused adverse comment in Italy, 
when, in 1891, he stated in a speech before the Delegations that 
the question of the position of the pope was still unsettled 
He subsequently explained that by this he did not refer to the 
Roman question, which was permanently settled, but to the 
possibility of the pope leaving Rome The jealousy felt in 
Hungary against the U 1 tramontanes led to his fall In 1895 a 
case of clerical interference in the internal affairs of Hungary by 
the nuncio Aghardi aroused a strong protest in the Hungarian 
parliament, and consequent differences between Bdnffy, the 
Hungarian minister, and the minister for foreign affairs led to 
Kaln6ky’s resignation He died on the 13th of February 1898 
at Prodlitz in Moravia 

KALOCSA, a town of Hungary, in the county of Pest-Pilis- 
Solt-Kis-Kun, 88 m S of Budapest by rail Pop (1900), 
11,372 It is situated in a marshy but highly productive dis- 
trict, near the left bank of the Danube, and was once of far 
greater importance than at present Kalocsa is the see of one 
of the four Roman Catholic archbishops in Hungary Amongst 
Its buildings are a fine cathedral, the archiepiscopal palace, an 
astronomical observatory, a seminary for priests, and colleges 
for training of male and female teachers The inhabitants of 
Kalocsa and its wide-spreading communal lands are chiefly 
employed in the cultivation of the vine, fruit, flax, hemp and 
cereals, in the capture of water-fowl and in fishing Kalocsa 
is one of the oldest towns in Hungary The present arch- 
bishopric, founded about 1135, a development of a bishopric 
said to have been founded in the year 1000 by King Stephen the 
Samt It suffered much during the i6th century from the 
hordes of Ottomans who then ravaged the country A large 
part of the town was destroyed by a fire in 1875 

KALPI, or Calpee, a town of British India, in the Jalaun 
district of the United Provinces, on the nght bank of the Jumna, 
45 m S W of Cawnpore Pop (1901), 10,139 It was founded, 
according to tradition, by Vasudeva, at the end of the 4th century 
A p In 1196 it fell to Kutab-ud-din, the viceroy of Mahommed 
Ghori, and during the subsequent Mahommedan period it played 
a large part in the annals of this part of India About the 
middle of the i8th century it passed into the hands of the Mah- 
rattas It was captured by the British m 1803, and since i8o6 
has remained in British possession In May 1858 Sir Hugh 
Rose (Lord Strathnaim) defeated here a force of about 10,000 
rebels under the rani of Jhansi Kalpi had a mint for copper 
coinage in the reign of Akbar, and the East India Company made 
It one of their principal stations for providing the “ commercial 
investment ” The old town, which is beside the river, has rums 
of a fort, and several temples of interest, while m the neighbour- 
hood are many ancient tombs There is a lofty modern tower 
opiamented with representations of the battles of the Ramayana 
TTie new town lies away from the nver to the south-east Kalpi 
is still a centre of local trade (principally in gram, ghi and cotton), 
with a station on the Indian Midland railway from Jhansi to 


Cawnpore, which here crosses the Jumna There are manufac- 
tures of sugar and paper 

KALUGA, a government of middle Russia, surrounded by 
those of Moscow, Smolensk, Orel and Tula, with an area of 
21,942 sq m Its surface is an undulating plain, reaching 800 
to 900 ft in its highest parts, which he in the S W , and deeply 
trenched by watercourses, especially m the N E The Oka, a 
mam tributary of the Volga, and its confluents (the Zhizdra and 
Ugra) dram all but a strip of country in the west, which is 
traversed by the Bolva, an affluent of the Dnieper The govern- 
ment is built up mainly of carboniferous deposits (coal-bearing), 
with patches of the soft Jurassic clays and limestones which 
formerly covered them Cretaceous deposits occur in the S W , 
and Devonian limestones and shales crop out in the S E The 
government is covered with a thick layer of boulder clay in the 
north, with vast ridges and fields of boulders brought during the 
Glacial Period from Finland and the government of Olonets, large 
areas in the middle are strewn with flint boulders and patches 
of loess are seen farther south The mean annual temperature is 
41® F Iron ores are the chief mineral wealth, nearly 40,000 
persons being engaged in mining Beds of coal occur in several 
places, and some of them are worked Fireclay, china-clay, 
chalk, grindstone, pure quartz sand, phosphorite and copper are 
also extracted Forests cover 20 % of the surface, and occur 
chiefly m the south The soil is not very suitable for agriculture, 
and owing to a rather dense population, considerable numbers of 
the inhabitants find occupation in industry, or as carriers and 
carpenters for one-half of the year at the Black Sea ports 

The population (1,025,705 in i860) was 1,176,353 in 1897, 
nearly all Great Russians There were 116 women to 100 men, 
and out of the total population 94,853 lived m towns The 
estimated population in 1906 was 1,287,300 Of the total area 
over 4,000,000 acres are owned by the peasant communities, 
nearly 3,000,000 acres by private owners and some 250,000 by 
the C rown The principal crops are rye, oats, barley, buckwheat, 
and potatoes Hemp is grown for local use and export Bees 
are kept The chief non-agricultural industries are distilleries, 
iron- works, factories for cloth, cottons, paper, matches, leather 
and china, flour-mills and oil works Large quantities of wooden 
wares are fabricated in the villages of the south A considerable 
trade is carried on in hemp, hempseed and hempseed oil, corn 
and hides, and iron, machinery, leather, glass, chemicals and 
linen are exported The government is divided into ii 
districts, the chief towns of which, with their populations in 
1897, are Kaluga (49,728), Borovsk (8407), Kozelsk (5908), 
Likhvin (1776), Maloyaroslavets (2500), Medyn (4392), 
Meshchovsk (3667), Mosalsk (2652), Peremyshl (3956), Tarusa 
(1989) and Zhizdra (5996) (P A K , J T Be ) 

KALUGA, the chief town of the above government, situated 
on the left bank of the Oka, 117 m SW of Moscow by rail, 
in >54° 31' N and 36® 6' E Pop (1870), 36,880, (1897) 49,728 
It IS the see of a Greek Orthodox bishop The public buildings 
include the cathedral of the Trinity (rebuilt in the 19th century 
in place of an older edifice dating from 1687), two monastic 
establishments, an ecclesiastical seminary, and a lunatic asylum 
The principal articles of mdustrial production are leather, oil, 
bast mats, wax candles, starch and Kaluga cakes The first 
historical mention of Kaluga occurs in 1389, its incorporation 
with the principality of Moscow took place in 1518 In 1607 
It was held by the second false Demetrius and vainly besieged 
for four months by the forces of Shuisky, who had ascended the 
Russian throne as Basil IV on the death of the first false 
Demetrius. In 1619 Kaluga fell into the hands of the hetman 
or chief of the Zaporozhian Cossacks Later two-thirds of its 
inhabitants were carried off by a plague, and in 1622 the whole 
place was laid waste by a conflagration It recovered, however, 
in spite of several other conflagrations (especially in 2742 and 
1754) On several occasions Kaluga was the residence of politi- 
cal prisoners, among others Shamyl, the Lesghian chief, spent 
his exile there (1859-1870) 

KALYAN, a town of British India, in the Thana district of 
Bombay, situated 33 m N.E. of Bombay city, where the two 
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mam lines of the Great Indian Peninsula railway diverge Pop 
(1901), 10,749 There is a considerable industry of nce-husking 
Kalyan is known to have been the capital of a kingdom and a 
centre of sea-borne commerce in the early centuries of the 
Christian era The oldest remains now existing are of Mahom- 
medan times 

KAMA, or Kamadeva, in Hindu mythology, the god of love 
He IS variously stated to have been the child of Brahma or 
Dharma (virtue) In the Rtg Veda, Kama (desire) is described 
as the first movement that arose in the One after it had come 
into life through the power of fervour or abstraction In the 
Atharva-Veda Kama does not mean sexual desire, but rather the 
yearning after the good of all created things Later Kama is 
simply the Hindu Cupid While attempting to lure Siva to 
sin, he was destroyed by a fiery glance of the goddess^ third eye 
Thus in Hindu poetry Kama is known as Ananga, the “ bodiless 
god ” Kama’s wife Rati (voluptuousness) mourned him so 
greatly that Siva relented, and he was reborn as the child of 
Krishna and Rukmmi The babe was called Pradyumna 
(Cupid) He IS represented armed with a bow of sugar-cane, 
it IS strung with bees, and its five arrows are tipped with flowers 
which overcome the five senses A fish adorns his flag, and he 
rides a parrot or sparrow, emblematic of lubricity 

KAMALA, a red powder formerly used in medicine as an 
anthelmintic and employed m India as a yellow dye It is 
obtained from Mallotus phtltpptnensts , Mull , a small euphor- 
biaceous tree from 20 to 45 ft in height, distributed from southern 
Arabia in the west to north Australia and the Philippines in the 
east In India kamala has several ancient Sanskrit names, one 
of which, kapila, signifies dusky or tawny red Under the name 
of wars, kanbil, or qinbil, kamala appears to have been known to 
the Arabian physicians as a remedy for tapeworm and skin 
diseases as early as the loth century, and indeed is mentioned 
by Paulus i^igineta still earlier The drug was formerly in the 
British Pharmacopoeia, but is inferior to many other anthel- 
mintics and is not now employed 

KAMCHATKA, a peninsula of N -E Siberia, stretching from 
the land of the Chukchis S S W for 750 m , with a width of from 
80 to 300 m (51'' to 62^ N , and 156' to 163“ E ), between the Sea 
of Okhotsk and Bering bca It forms part of the Russian 
Maritime Province Area, 104,260 sq m 

The isthmus which connects the peninsula with the mainland 
IS a flat tundra, sloping gently both ways The mountain chain, 
which Ditmar calls central, seems to be interrupted under •57'' 
N by a deep indentation corresponding to the valley of the 
Tighil There too the hydrographical network, as well as the 
south-west to north-east strike of the clay-slates and metamor- 
phic schists on Ditmar’s map, seem to indicate the existence 
of two chains running south-west to north-east, parallel to the 
volcanic chain of S -E Kamchatka Glaciers were not known 
till the year 1899, when they were discovered on the Byelaya 
and Ushkmskaya (15,400 ft) mountains Thick Tertiary 
deposits, probably Miocene, overlie the middle portions of the 
west coast The southern parts of the central range are com- 
posed of granites, syenites, porphyries and crystalline slates, 
while in the north of Ichinskaya volcano, which is the highest 
summit of the peninsula (16,920 ft), the mountains consist 
chiefly of Tertiary sandstones and old volcanic rocks Coal- 
bearing clays containing fresh-water molluscs and dicotyledo- 
nous plants, as also conglomerates, alternate with the sandstones 
in these Tertiary deposits Amber is found in them Very 
extensive layers of melaphyre and andesite, as also of con- 
glomerates and volcanic tuffs, cover the middle portions of the 
peninsula The south-eastern portion is occupied by a chain 
of volcanoes, running along the indented coast, from Cape 
Lopatka to Cape Kronotskiy (54” 25' N ), and separated from 
the rest of the peninsula by the valleys of the Bystraya (an 
affluent of the Bolstraya, on the west coast) and Kamchatka 
rivers Another chain of volcanoes runs from Ichinskaya 
(which burst into activity several times in the i8th and 19th 
centuries) to Shiveluch, seemingly parallel to the above but 
farther north The two chains contain twelve active and twenty- 


six extinct volcanoes, from 7000 to more than 15,000 ft high 
The highest volcanoes are grouped under 56 N , and the highest 
of them, Kluchevskaya (16,990 ft ), is in a state of almost in- 
cessant activity (notable outbreaks m 1729, 1737, 1841, 1853-1854, 
and 1896-1897), a flow of its lava having reached to Kamchatka 
river in 1853 The active Shiveluch (9900 ft ) is the last volcano 
of this chain Several lakes and probably Avacha Bay are old 
craters Copper, mercury, and iron ores, as also pure copper, 
ochre and sulphur, are found in the peninsula The principal 
river is the Kamchatka (325 m long), which flows first-north- 
eastwards in a fertile longitudinal valley, and then, bending 
suddenly to the east, pierces the above-mentioned volcanic 
chain The other rivers are the Tighil (135 m ) and the Bolstraya 
(120 m ), both flowing into the Sea of Okhotsk, and the Avacha, 
flowing into the Pacific 

The floating ice which accumulates in the northern parts of 
the Sea of Okhotsk and the cold current which flows along the 
east coast of the peninsula render its summers chilly, but the 
winter is relatively warm, and temperatures below — 4o''F are 
experienced only m the highlands of the interior and on the 
Okhotsk littoral The average temperatures at Petropavlovsk 
(53° N ) are year F , January 17", July 58", while in the 
valley of the Kamchatka the average temperature of the winter is 
i6“, and of the summer as high as 58^ and 64° Rain and snow 
are copious, and dense fogs enshroud the coast in summer, conse- 
quently the mountains are well clothed with timber and the 
meadows with grass, except in the tundras of the north The 
natives eat extensively the bulbs of the Martagon lily, and weave 
cloth out of the fibres of the Kamchatka nettle Delphtnopterus 
leucus, the sea-lion {Otaria Stellert), and walrus abound off the 
coasts The sea-otter (Enhydrts ynarina) has been destroyed 

The population (5846 in 1870) was 7270 in 1900 The 
southern part of the peninsula is occupied by Kamchadales, who 
exhibit many attributes of the Mongolian race, but are more 
similar to the aborigines of N E Asia and N W America 
Fishing (quantities of salmon enter the rivers) and hunting are 
their chief occupations Dog-sledges are principally used as 
means of communication The efforts of the government to 
introauce cattle-breeding have failed The Kamchadale lan- 
guage c annot be assigned to any known group, its vocabulary is 
extremely poor The purity of the tongue is best preserved 
by the people of the Penzhinsk district on the W coast North 
of 57^ N the peninsula is peopled with Koryaks, settled and 
nomad, and Lamuts (Tunguses), who came from the W coast of 
the Sea of Okhotsk The principal Russian settlements are 
Petropavlovsk, on the E coast, on Avacha Bay, with an ex- 
cellent roadstead, Verkhne-Kamchatsk and Nizhne-Kamchatsk 
in the valley of the Kamchatka river, Bolsheryetsk, on the 
Bolshaya, and Tighil, on the W coast 

The Russians made their first settlements m Kamchatka 
in the end of the 17th century, in 1696 Atlasov founded 
Verkhne-Kamchatsk, and in 1704 Robelev founded Bolsheryetsk 
In 1720 a survey of the peninsula was undertaken, in 1725-1730 
It was visited by Bering’s expedition, and in 1733-1745 it was 
the scene of the labours of the Krasheninmkov and Steller 
expedition 

See G A Erman, Retse um die Frde m (Berlin, 1848), C von 
Ditmar, Retsen und Aufenthalt tn Kamchatka tn den Jahren /S’-r/- 
/Sss (1890-1900) , G Kennan, Tent Life tn Siberia (1870), and paper 
in [our of American Oeog Soc (1876), K Diener, in Peiermann’s 
Mitteilun gen {1^91 y \o\ xxxvii ) , V A Obruchev, in of the 

East Siberian Geographical Society (xxiii 4, 5, 1892), F H H 
Guillemard, Cruise of the Marchesa " (2nd ed , London, 1889) , and 
G F H Barrett-Hamilton in Scott Geog Mag (May, 1899), with 
bibhography (P A K , J T Be ) 

KAME (a form of Scandinavian comb, hill), in physical 
geography, a short ndge or bunched mound of gravel or sand, 
“ tumultuously stratified,” occurring in connexion with glacial 
deposits, having been formed at the mouths of tunnels under the 
ice When the ice-sheet melts, these features, formerly con- 
cealed by the glacier, are revealed They are common in the 
glaciated portions of the lower Scottish valleys Bv some 
authorities the term “ kame,” or specifically ** serpentine 
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.kajflie/ Jb taken as synonymous with “eskcr,” which however is 
preferably to be applied to the long mound deposited within the 
ae-'tunnel, not to the bunched mound at its mouth 

^KAMENETS PODOLSKIY, or Podoj^ian Kam»nets (Polish 
Kamtmtec), a town of S -W Russia, chief town of the govern- 
^ ment of Podolia It stands in 48“ 40' N and 26“ 30' E , on a 
high, rock> bluff of the river Smotnch, a left-hand tributary of 
the Dniester, and near the Austrian frontier Pop (1863), 
20,699, (1900), 39,113, of whom 30% were Jews and 30% 
Poles Hound the town lies a cluster of suburban villages, 
Polish Folwark, Russian Folwark, Zmkovtsui, Karvasarui, &c , 
and on the opposite aide of the river, accessible by a wooden 
bridge, stands the castle which long frowned defiance across the 
Dniester to Khotin in Bessarabia Kamenets as the see of a 
Roman Catholic and a Greek Orthodox bishop Ihe Roman 
Catholic cathedral of St Peter and St Paul, built in 1361, is dis- 
tinguished by a minaret, recalling the time when it was used as a 
mosque by the Turks (167 2- 1^99) The Greek cathedral of John 
the Baptist dates from the 16th century, but up to 1798 belonged 
to the'Basilmn monastery Other buildings are the Orthodox 
Greek monastery of the Trinity, and the Catholic Armenian 
church (founded in 1398), possessing a I4tlvcentury missal and an 
image of the Virgin Mary that saw the Mongol invasion of 1239^ 
1242 riie town contains Orthodox Greek and Roman Catholic 
seminaries, Jewish colleges, and an archaeological museum for 
chuich antiquities, founded in 1890 Kamenets was laid waste 
by the Mongol leader Batu m 1240 In 1434 it was made the 
chief town of the province of Podoha In tlie 15th and i6th 
centuries it suffered frequently from the invasions of Tatars, 
Moldavians and Turks, and in 1672 the hetman of the Cossacks, 
Doroshenko, assisted by Sultan Mahommed IV of Turkey, made 
himself master of the place Restored to Poland By the peace 
of KarlowiU (1699), it passed with Podolia to Russia in 1795 
Here the Turks were defeated by the Poles m 1633, 
twenty years later peace was concluded between the same 
antagonists The fortifications were demolished m 1813 

KAMENZ, a town in the kmgdom of Saxony, on the Black 
Elster, 21m N E of Dresden, on a branch line of railway 
from Bischofswerda Pop (1900), 9726 It has four Evangeli- 
cal churches,^ among them a Wendish one, and a handsome new 
town hall with a library The hospital is dedicated to the 
memory of Lessing, who was born here A colossal bust of the 
pc>et was placed opposite the Wendish church in 1863, and a 
monument was r-aised to him on a neighbouruig hill in 1864 
The industries of Kamenz include wool-spinnmg, and the manu- 
facture of cloth, glass, (rockery and stoneware Built about 
1200, Kamenz, was known by the name Dreikretcham until the 
16th century In 1318 it passed to the mark of BrandenDiirg, 
m 1319 to Bohemia, and m 1635, suffering much m the 
Hussite and Tfiirty Years’ wars, it came into the possession of 
Saxony In 1706 and 1842 it was almost entirely consumed 
by fire 

Kamenz is also the name of a village in Prussia, not far from 
Breslau , pop 900 This is famous on account of its Cistercian 
monastery, founded in 1094 Of the house, which was closed in 
1810, only a few buildings remain 

KAMES, HENRY HOME, Lord (1696-1782), Scottish lawyer 
and philosopher, son of George Home of Karnes, m Berwickshire, 
where he was born in 1696 After receiving a somewhat 
imperfect education from a private tutor, he was m 1712 inden- 
tured to a writer to the signet m Edinburgh, but an accidental 
mtroduction to Sir Hew Ikilrymple, then president of the court 
of stssion, determined him to aspire to the position of advocate 
He accordingly set himself to studying various branches of 
literature, specially metaphysics and morS philosophy He was 
, called tp the bar m January 1724, and, as he lacked those 
bnUiant qualities which soipetimes command ammediate success, 
he employed Ins leisure m the compilation of ^emarJiable Dm- 
stons tn the Court of Sesstoft from jyi 6 to jystS (172B) This 
work having attracted attention, bis power of mgemous 
reasoning and mastery of law gradually gained, him a leading 
position at the bar In 1752 he was appointed a judge m the 


coort of session under the title of Lord Karnes, and in 1763 he was 
made one of the lords ofj justiciary In 1741 he married Agatha 
Drummond, through ^hom m 1761 he succeeded to the estate 
of Blair Drummonid, Perthshire , He continued to discharge his 
judicial duties till withm a few days of his death at Edinburgh 
on the 27th of December 1782 

Lord Kames took a special interest in agricultural and conwnercial 
affairs In 1753 he was aprointed a tnemtier gf the board of trustees 
for encouragement of the fisheries, arts and manufactures of bcotlwl, 
and about the same time he was named one of the commissioners 
for the management of the forfeited estates annexed to the Crown 
On the subject of agriciilture he wrote The CrMteman F-aftnet (1776) 
In 1763 he published a small pamphlet On the Flax Hrusbandiy of 
Scotland, and, besides availing tumself of his extensive acquaintance 
with the proprietors of bcotland to recommend tho introduction of 
manufactures, he took a prominent part in furthering the project 
of the Forth and C lyde CanAl He was also one of the founders of 
the Physical and' Literary Society, afterwards the Royal Society of 
Edinburgh It is, however, as a writer on philosophy that Lord 
Kames is best known In 1751 he pubhshed his Essays on the 
Principles of Morality and Natural Pehgton (Gcr trans , Leipzig, 
1772), in which he endeavoured to maintain the doctrine of innate 
ideas, but conceded to man an apparent but only apparent freedom 
of the will His statement of the latter doctrine so aroused the 
alarm of certain clergymen of the Church of Scotland that he found 
it necessary to withdraw what was regarded as a serious error, and 
to attribute man's delusive sense of freedom, not to an innate 
conviction implanted by God, but to the influence of tlie passions 
His other philosophical works are An Introduction to the Art of 
Thinking (1761) Elements of Criticism (17O2), Sketches of the 
History of Man (1774) 

^ee I xfe of Lora Kames, by A F Tytler, Lord Woodhou©ek( 
(2 vols , 1307) 

KAMMIN, OR Cammin, a town in the Prussian province of 
Pomerania, 2J m from the Baltic, on the Kammmsche Bodden, 
a lake connected with the sea by the Dievenow Pop (1905), 
5923 Among Its four Evangelical diurches, the cathedral 
and the church of St Mary are noteworthy Iron-founding and 
brewing are carried on in the town, which has also some fislung 
and shipping There is steamer communication with Stettin, 
about 40 m S S W Kammin is of Wendish origin, and obtained 
munuipal privileges in 1274 From about 1200 till 1628 it was 
the seat of a bishopric, which at the latter date bemme a secular 
principality, being in 1648 incorporated with Brandenburg 

See Kuchen, Geschichte der Stadt Kammin (Kammin, 1885) 

KAMPEN, a town m the province of Overysel, Holland, on 
the left bank of the Ysel, 3J m above its mouth, and a terminal 
railway station 8 ra N W of Zwolle It has regular steamboat 
commumtation with Zwolle, Deventer, Amsterdam, and Enk- 
huizen Pop (1900), 19,664, Kampen is &urrounde(l by beauti- 
ful gardens and promenades in the place of the old city walls, 
and has a fine river front I he four turreted gateways furnish 
excellent examples of L6th and 17th century architecture Of 
the churches the Bovenkerk (“ upper ( hurch ”), or churtE of St 
Nicholas, ranks with the cathedral of Utrecht and the Janskerk 
at ’s Hertogenbosch as one of the three great medieval diurches 
m Holland It was begun in 1 369, and has double aisles, ambula- 
tory and radiating chapels, and contains some finely carved 
woodwork The Roman Catholic Buitenkerk (“ outer church ”) 
IS also a fine building of the 14th century, with good modern 
panelling There are many other, though slighter, remains of 
'the ancient churches and monasteries of Kampen, but the most 
remarkable building IS the old town hall, which is unsurpassed in 
Holland It dates from the 14th century, but was partly restored 
after a fire in 1543 The exterior is adorned with niched statues 
and ’beautiful iron trellis work round the windows The old 
counciLchamber is wainscoted m black oak, and contains a 
remarkable ^ujptured cfiimney-pieGe (1:545) and fine wood 
carving The town hail contains the municipal hbrary, collec- 
tions of tapestry, portraits and antiquities, and valuablearchives 
, relating to'the town and province iKampeu is the seat oft a 
I Christian iReformed^ theological schopl, a ^mnasmm, a hjgher 
burgher school, a municipal school of design^ and a lai^e orphan- 
I age There aretfew or no local taxes, the municipal chest being 
i filled by the revenues derived from the iertilc delta-land, the 
Rampeneiland, which is always being built up at the mouth of 
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the Ysel There is a considerable trade m dairy produce, and 
there are shipyards, rope-walks, a tool factory, agar factories, 
paper mills, 

KAMPTEE, or Kamthi, a town of British India, in the Nagpur 
distnct of the Central Provinces, just below the confluence of the 
Kanhan with the rivers Pench and Kolar, lo m N E of Nagpur 
by rail Pop (1901), 38,888, showing a continuous decrease since 
i88r Kamptee was founded in 1821, as a militaiy cantonment 
in the neighbourhood of the native capital of Nagpur, and became 
an important centre of trade Since the opening of the railway, 
trade has largely been diverted to Nagpur, and the garrison has 
recently been reduced The town is well laid out with wide 
roads, gardens and tanks 

KAMRUP, a district of Bntish India, m the Brahmaputra 
valley division of Eastern Bengal and Assam The headquarters 
are at Gauhati Area, 3858 sq m , pop (1901), 589,187, 
showing a decrease of 7 % in the decade In the immediate 
neiglihourhood of the Bralimaputra the land is low, and exposed 
to annual inundation In this marshy tract reeds and canes 
flourish luxuriantly, and the only cultivation is that of rice* At 
a comparatively short distance from the over banks the ground 
begins to rise in undulating knolls towards the mountains of 
Bhutan on the north, and towards the Khasi hills on the south 
The hills south of the Brahmaputra in some parts reach the 
height of 800 ft The Brahmaputra, which divides the district 
into two nearly equal portions, is navigable by nver steamers 
throughout the year, and receives several tnbutaries navigable 
by large native boats m the rainy season The chief of these are 
the Manas, Chaul Khoya and Bamadi on the north, and the 
Kulsi and Dibru on the south bank There is a government 
forest preserve in the district and also a plantation where 
seedlings of teak, idl, stssti, sum, and nahor are reared, and 
experiments are being made with the caoutchouc tree Ihe 
population is entirely rural, the only town with upwards of 5000 
inhabitants being Gauhati (i 1,661) The temples of Hajo and 
kamakhya attract many pilgrims from all quarters The staple 
crop of the district is rice, of which there are three crops 1 he 
indigenous manufactures are confined to the weaving of silk and 
cotton cloths for home use, and to the making of brass cups and 
plates The cultivation and manufacture of tea by European 
capital IS not very prosperous The chief exports are rice, oil- 
seeds, timber and cotton, the imports are fine rice, salt, piece 
goods, sugar, betel nuts, coco-nuts and hardware A se( tion of 
the Assam-Bengal railway starts from Gauhati, and a branch 
of the Eastern Bengal railway has recently been opened to the 
opposite bank of the river A metalled road runs due south from 
Gauhati to Shillong 

KAMYSHIN, a town of Russia, in the government of Saratov, 
145 m by river S S W of the city of Saratov, on the right bank of 
the Volga Pop (1861), 8644,(1897), 15,934 Being the terminus 
of the railway to Tambov, Moscow and the Baltic ports, it is an 
important port for the export of cereals and salt from the Volga, 
and it imports timber and wooden wares It is famous for its 
water-melons Peter the Great l>uilt here a fort, which was 
known at first as Dmitnevsk, but acquired its present name 
in 1780 

KANAKA, a Polynesian word meaning ‘‘ man,’' used by Poly- 
nesians to describe themselves Its ethnical value, never great, 
has been entirely destroyed by its indiscriminate use by the 
French to describe all South Sea islanders, whether black or 
brown The corrupt French form canaque has been used by 
some English writers The term came into prominence in 1884-* 
1885 in connexion with the scandals arising over the kidnap- 
ping of South Sea islanders for enforced labour on the sugar 
plantations of north Queensland 

KANARA, or Canara, the name of two adjoining distncts of 
British India North Kanara in the presidency of Bombay, 
South Kanara in that of Madras Both are on the western 
coast 

North Kanara District forms part of the southern division 
of Bombay The administrative headquarters are at Karwar, 
which IS also the chief seaport Area, 3945 sq m ; pop (1901), 
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454,490, showing an mcrease of 2 % in the decade The trade of 
the interior, which used to pass down to the seaports, has been 
largely diverted by the opening of the Southern Mahratta rail- 
way Along the coast nee is the chief crop, and coco-nut palms 
are also important In the upland there are valuable gardens of 
areca palms, cardamoms and pepper Rice and timber are 
exported, and sandalwood-carvmg and salt manufacture are 
carried on The main feature in the physical geography of the 
distnet IS the range of the Western Ghats, which, running from 
north to south, divides it into two parts, a lowland or coast strip 
(Payanghat), and an upland plateau (Balaghat) Ihe coast-bne 
IS only broken by the Karwar headland m the north, and by the 
estuaries of four rivers and the mouths of many smaller streams, 
through which the salt water finds an entrance mto numerous 
lagoons winding several miles inland* The breadth of the low- 
lands vanes from 5 to 1 5 miles From this narrow belt rise a few 
smooth, flat-topped hills, from 200 to 300 ft high, and at places 
It IS crossed by lofty, rugged, densely wooded spurs, which, start- 
ing from the main range, maintam almost to the coast a height of 
not less than 1000 ft Among these hills he well-tilled valleys of 
garden and nee land The plateau of the Balaghat is irregular, 
varying from 1500 to 2000 ft m height In some parts the 
country rises into well-wooded knolls, m others it is studded by 
small, isolated, steep hills Except on the banks of streams and 
m the more open glades, the whole is one broad waste of wood- 
land and forest The open spaces arc dotted with hamlets or 
parcelled out mto nee clearings Of the rivers flowing eastward 
from the watershed of the Sahyadn hills the only one of impor- 
tance IS the Wardha or Varada, a tributary of the Tungabhadra 
Of those that flow westwards, the four principal ones, proceeding 
from north to south, are the Kali, Gungawali, Tadn and Sliara- 

ati The last of these forms the famous Gersoppa Falk Exten- 
sive forests clothe the hills, and are conserved under the rules 
of the forest department 

South Kanara District has its headquarters at Mangalore 
Area, 4021 sq m Pop (1901), 1,134,713, showmg an mcrease 
of 7 % in the decade The district is mtersected by rivei's, none 
of which exceeds 100 miles in length They all take their rise 
m the Western Ghats, and many are navigable during the fair 
weather for from 15 to 25 miles from the coast The chief of 
these streams are the Netravati, Gurpur and Chendragin, 
Numerous groves of coco-nut palms extend along the coast 
and green nce-fields are seen in every valley The Western Ghats, 
rising to a height of 3000 to 6000 ft , fringe the eastern boundary 
Forest land of great extent and value exists, but most of it is 
private property Jungle products (besides timber) consist of 
bamboo, cardamoms, wild arrowroot, gall-nuts, gamboge, catechu 
fibrous bark, cinnamon, gums, resin, dyes, honey and beeswax 
The forests formerly abounded in game, which, however, is 
rapidly decreasing under incessant shooting The staple crop 
is rice The chief articles of import are piece goods, cotton yarn, 
oils and salt Tiles are manufactured in several places out of a 
fine potter’s clay The Azhikal-Mangalore line of the Madras 
railway serves the district 

See South Canara District Manual (2 vols , Madras, 1894-1805) 

KANARESE, a language of the Dra vidian family, spoken by 
about ten millions of people in southern India, chiefly m Mysore, 
Hyderabad, and the adjoining districts of Madras and Bombay 
It has an ancient literature, written in an alphabet closely 
resembling that employed for Telugu Since the 12th century 
the Kenarese-speakbig people have largely adopted the Lingayat 
form of faithj which may be described as an anti-Brahmanical 
sect of Siva worshippers (see Hinduism) Most of them are 
agriculturists, but they also engage actively m trade 

KANARIS (or Canaris), CONSTANTINE (1790-1877), Greek 
patriot, belonged to the class of coasting sailors who produced 
if not the most hemest^ at least the bravest, and the most success- 
ful of the combatants m the cause of Greek independence He 
belonged by birth to the little island of Psara, to the north-west 
of Chio He first became prominent as the effective leader of 
the signal vengeance taken by the Greeks for the massacre at 
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Chio m April 1822 by the Turkish Capitan Pasha The com- 
mander of the force of fifty small vessels and eight fireships sent 
to assail the Turkish fleet was the navarch Miaoulis, but it was 
Kanaris who executed the attack with the fireships on the flag- 
ship of the Capitan Pasha on the night of the i8th of June 1822 
The Turks were celebratmg the feast of Bahram at the end of the 
Ramadan fast Kanans had two small brigs fitted as fireships, 
and thirty-six men He was allowed to come close to the 
Turkish flagship, and succeeded in attaching his fireships to 
her, setting them on fire, and escaping with his party The 
fire reached the powder and the flagship blew up, sending the 
Capitan Pasha and 2000 Turks into the air Kanaris was 
undoubtedly aided by the almost incredible sloth and folly of 
his opponents, but he chose his time well, and the service of the 
fireships was always considered peculiarly dangerous lhat 
Kanaris could carry out the venture with a volunteer party not 
belonging to a regularly disciplined service, not only proved him 
to be a clever partisan fighter, but showed that he was a leader 
of men He repeated the feat at Tenedos in November of 1822, 
and was then considered to have disposed of nearly 4000 Turks 
in the two "ventures When his native island, Psara, was occu- 
pied by the Turks he continued to serve under the command 
of Miaoulis He was no less distinguished in other attacks with 
fireships at Samos and Mytilene in 1824, which finally established 
an utter panic in the Turkish navy His efforts to destroy the 
ships of Mehemet Ah at Alexandria in 1825 were defeated by 
contrary winds When the Greeks tried to organize a regular 
navy he was appointed captain of the frigate “ Hellas ” in 1826 
In politics he was a follo^\er of Capo dTstria He helped to upset 
the government of King Otho and to establish his successor, 
was prime minister in 1864-1865, came back from retirement to 
preside over the ministry formed during the crisis of the Russo- 
Turkish war, and died in office on the 15th of September 1877 
Kanaris is desc ribed as of small stature, simple in appearance, 
somewhat shy and melancholy He is justly remembered as the 
most blameless of the popular heroes of the War of Independence 
He was almost the only one among them whom Dundonald, with 
whom he served in a sue c essful attack on an Egyptian war-ship 
near Alexandria, exempts from the sweeping charges of cowardice 
he brings against the Greeks (D H ) 

KANAUJ, an ancient city of British India, in Farukhabad 
district. United Provinces, near the left bank of the Ganges 
Pop (1901), 18,552 Kanauj in early times formed the c apital of 
a great Hindu kingdom Its prosperity dates from a prehistoric 
period, and seems to have culminated about the 6th century 
under Harsha In 1019 it fell before Mahmud of Ghazni, and 
again in 1194 before Mahommed Ghori The existing rums 
extend over the lands of five villages, occupying a semicircle 
fully 4 m in diameter No Hindu buildings remain intact , but 
the great mosque, constructed by Ibrahim Shah of Jaunpur in 
1406 out of Hindu temples, is still called by Hindus “ Sita’s 
Kitchen Kanauj, which is traditionally said to be derived 
from Kanyakuhja ( = the crooked maiden), has given its name 
to an important division of Brahmans in northern India Hindu- 
ism in Lower Bengal also dates its origin from a Brahman migra- 
tion southwards from this city, about 800 or 900 Kanauj is 
now noted for the distilling of scents 

KANDAHAR, the largest city in Afghanistan, situated in 
31'’ 37' N lat and 65° 43' E long , 3400 ft above the sea It is 
370 m distant from Herat on the N W , by Girishk and 
Farah — Girishk being 75 m, and Parah 225 m from Kandahar 
From Kabul, on the N E , it is distant 315 m , by Kalat-i- 
Ghilzai and Ghazni — Kalat-i-Ghilzai being 85 m , and Ghazni 
225 m from Kandahar To the Peshin valley the distance is 
about Horn, and from Peshin to India the three principal routes 
measure approximately as follows by the Zhob valley to Dera 
Ismail Khan, 300 m , by the Bon valley to Dera Ghazi Khan, 
275 m , by Quetta and the Bolan to Dadar, 125 m , and by 
Chappar and Nan to Sibi, 120 m The Indian railway system 
extends to New Chaman, within some 80 m of Kandahar Im- 
mediately round the city is a plain, highly cultivated and well 
populated to the south and west, but on the north-west barren. 


and bounded by a double line of hills, rising to about 1000 ft 
above its general level, and breaking its dull monotony with 
irregular lines of scarped precipices, crowned with fantastic 
pinnacles and peaks To the north-west these hills form the 
watershed between the valleys of the Arghandab and the Tarnak, 
until they are lost in the mountain masses of the Hazarajat — a 
wild region inhabited by tribes of Tatar origin, which effectually 
shuts off Kandahar from communication with the north On the 
south-west they lose themselves in the sandy desert of Registan, 
which wraps itself round the plain of Kandahar, and forms 
another impassable barrier But there is a break in these hills — a 
gate, as it were, to the great high road between Herat and India, 
and It IS this gate which the fortress of Kandahar so effectually 
guards, and to which it owes its strategic importance Other 
routes there are, open to trade, between Herat and northern 
India, either following the banks of the Han Rud, or, more 
circuitously, through the valley of the Helmund to Kabul, or the 
line of hills between the Arghandab and the Tarnak may be 
crossed close to Kalat-i-Ghilzai , but of the two former it may 
be said that they are not ways open to the passage of Afghan 
armies owing to the hereditary hostility existing between the 
Aeimak and Hazara tribes and the Afghans generally, while the 
latter is not beyond striking distance from Kandahar The one 
great high road from Herat and the Persian frontier to India is 
that which passes by P'arah and crosses the Helmund at Girishk 
Between Kandahar and India the road is comparatively open, 
and would be available for railway communication but for the 
jealous exclusiveness of the Afghans 
To the north-west, and parallel to the long ridges of the Tarnak 
watershed, stretches the great road to Kabul, traversed by Nott 
in 1842, and by Stewart and subsequently by Roberts in 1880 
Between this and the direct route to Peshin is a road which leads 
through Maruf to the Kundar river and the Guleri pass into the 
plains of Hindustan at Dera Ismail Khan This is the most 
direct route to northern India, but it involves the passage of 
some rough country, across the great watershed between the 
basins of the Helmund and the Indus But the best known road 
from Kandahar to India is that which stretches across the series 
of open stony plains interspersed with rocky hills of irregular 
formation leading to the foot of the Kwaja Arnran (Khojak) 
range, on the far side of which from Kandahar lies the valley of 
Peshin The passage of the Kwaja Amran involves a rise and 
fall of some 2300 ft , but the range has been tunnelled and a 
railway now connects the frontier post of New Chaman with 
Quetta Two lines of railway now connect Quetta with Sind, 
the one known as the Harnai loop, the other as the Bolan or 
Mashkaf line They meet at Sibi (see Baluchistan) Several 
roads to India have been developed through Baluchistan, but 
they are all dominated from Kandahar Thus Kandahar be- 
comes a sort of focus of all the direct routes converging from the 
wide-stretching western frontier of India towards Herat and 
Persia, and the fortress of Kandahar gives protection on the one 
hand to trade between Hindustan and Herat, and on the other 
it lends to Kabul security from invasion by way of Herat 
Kandahar is approximately a square-built city, surrounded 
by a wall of about 3! m circuit, and from 25 to 30 ft high, with 
an average breadth of 15 ft Outside the wall is a ditch 10 ft 
deep The city and its defences are entirely mud-built There 
are four mam streets crossing each other nearly at right angles, 
the central “ chouk ” being covered with a dome These streets 
are wide and bordered with trees, and are flanked by shops with 
open fronts and verandas There are no buildings of any great 
pretension in Kandahar, a few of the more wealthy Hindus 
occupy mg the best houses The tomb of Ahmad Shah is the 
only attempt at monumental architecture This, with its rather 
handsome cupola, and the twelve minor tombs of Ahmad Shah’s 
children grouped around, contains a few good specimens of 
fretwork and of inlaid inscriptions The four streets of the city 
divide it into convenient quarters for the accommodation of its 
mixed population of Duranis, Ghilzais, Parsiwans and Kakars, 
numbering in all some 30,000 souls Of these the greater 
proportion are the Parsiwans (chiefly Kizilbashes) 
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It IS reckoned that there are 1600 shops and 182 mosques in 
the city The mullahs of these mosques are generally men of 
considerable power The walls of the city are pierced by the 
four principal gates of “ Kabul/’ “ Shikarpur,” “ Herat ” and 
the “ Idgah/’ opposite the four main streets, with two minor 
gates, called the Top Khana and the Bardurani respectively, in 
the western half of the city The Idgah gate passes through 
the citadel, which is a square-built enclosure with sides of about 
260 yds m length The flank defences of the mam wall are 
insufficient, indeed there is no pretence at scientific structure 
about any part of the defences, but the site of the city is well 
chosen for defence, and the water supply (drawn by canals from 
the Arghandab or derived from wells) is good 

About 4 m west of the present city, stretched along the slopes of 
a rocky ndge, and extending into the plains at its foot, are the ruins 
of the old city of Kandahar sacked and plundered by Nadir Shah 
in 17^8 From the top of the ndge a small citadel overlooks the 
half-buried ruins On the north-east face of the hill forty steps, 
cut out of solid limestone, lead upward to a small, dome-roofed 
recess, which contains some interesting Persian inscriptions cut in 
rehef on the rock, recording particulars of the history of Kandahar, 
and defining the vast e :tent of the kingdom of the emperor Babei 
Popular belief ascribes the foundation of the old city to Alexander 
the Great 

Although Kandahar has long ceased to be the seat of govern- 
ment, it is nevertheless by far the most important tiadc centre in 
Afghanistan, and the revenues of the Kandahar province assist 
largely m supporting the chief |X)wcr at Kabul There are no 
manufactures or industries of any importance peculiar to Kandahar, 
but the long lines of bazaars display goods from England, Russia, 
Hindustan, Persia and Turkestan, embracing a trade area as large 
probably as that of any city 111 Asia The customs and town dues 
together amount to a sum equal to the land revenue of the Kandahar 
province, which is of considerable extent, stretching to Pul i Sangin, 
10 m south of Kalat-i-Ghilzai on the Kabul side, to the Hclmund 
on the west, and to the Hazara country on the noith Although 
Farah has been governed from Kandahar since 18O3, its revenues I 
arc not reckoned as a part of those of the province The land ' 
revenue proper is assessed in grain, the silanes of government 
officials, pay of soldiers, &c , being disbursed by " barats " or orders 
for gram at rates fixed Iw government, usually about 20 % above 
the city market pnees The greater part of the English goods sold 
in Herat are imported by Karachi and Kandaliar — a fact which 
testifies to the great insccunt) of trade between Meshed and Herat 
Some of the items included as town dues are curious hor instance, 
the tanff on animals exposed for sale includes a charge of ad 
valorem on slave girls, liesides a charge of i rupee per head The 
kidney fat of all sheep and the skins of all goats slaughtered in the 
public yard are perquisites of government, the former being used for 
the manufacture of soap, which, with snuff, is a government mono 
poly Ihe imports consist chiefly of English goods, indigo, cloth, 
boots, leather, sugar, salt, iron and copper, fiom Hindustan, and of 
shawls, carpets, ‘ barak " ^native woollen cloth), postins (coats 
made of skins), shoes, silks, opium and carpets from Meshed, Herat 
and Turkestan The exports are wool, cotton, madder, cummin 
seed, asafoetida, fruit, silk and horses The system of coinage is 
also curious 105 English rupees are melted down, and the alloy 
extracted, leaving 100 rupees^ worth of silver, 295 more English 
lupees are then melted, and the molten metal mix^ with the 100 
rupees silver , and out of this 808 Kandahan rupees are coined As 
the Kandahan rupee is worth about 8 annas (half an English rupee) 
the government thus realizes a profit of i % Government accounts 
are kept in ‘ Kham " rupees, the “ Kham being worth about 
five sixths of a Kandahan rupee, in other words, it about equals 
the franc, or the Persian “ kran " 

Immediately to the south and west of Kandahar is a stretch of 
well-irrigated and highly cultivated country, but the valley of the 
Arghandab is the most fertile in the distnct, and, from the luxuriant 
abundance of its orchards and vineyards, offers the most stnking 
scenes of landscape beauty The pomegranate fields form a striking 
feature in the valley — the pomegranates of Kandahar, with its 
" sirdar ” melons and grapes, being unequalled in quality by any 
in the East The vmes arc grown on artificial banks, probably for 
want of the necessary wood to trellis them —the grapes being largely 
exported in a semi-dned state Fruit, indeed, besides being largely 
exported, forms the chief staple of the food supply of the inhabitants 
throughout Afghanistan Tne art of irrigation is so well understood 
that the water supply is at times exhausted, no nver water being 
allowed to run to waste The plains about Kandahar are chiefly 
watered by canals drawn from the Arghandab near Baba-wali, and 
conducted through the same gap in the hills which admits the Herat 
road The amount of irrigation and the number of water channels 
form a considerable impediment to the movements of troops, not 
only immediately about Kandahar, but in all districts where the 
main rivers and streams are bordered by green bands of cultivation 
Irrigation by “ karez " is also largely resorted to The karez is a 


system of underground channelling which usually taps a sub-surface 
water supply at the foot of some of the many rugged and apparently 
waterless hills which cover the face of the country The water is 
not brought to the surface, but is earned over long distances by an 
underground channel or drain, which is constructed by sinking 
shafts at intervals along the required course and connectmg the 
shafts by tunnelling The general agricultural products of the 
country are wheal, barley, pulse, fruit, madder, asafoetida, lucerne, 
clover and tobacco 

Of the mineral resources of the Kandahar distnct not much is 
known, but an abandoned gold mine exists about 2 m north of the 
town Some general idea of the resources of the Kandahar district 
may be gathered from the fact that it supplied the British nroops 
with everything except luxuries during the entire period of occupa 
tion in 1879-81, and that, in spite of the great strain thrown on 
those resources by the presence of the two armies of Ayub Khan and 
of General Roberts, and after the total failure of the autumn crops 
and only a partial harvest the previous spring, the army was fed 
without great dilBculty until the final evacuation, at one-third of 
the prices paid in Quetta for supplies drawn from India 

History — Kandahar has a stormy history Sultan Mahmud of 
Ghazni took it in the iith century from the Afghans who then held 
it In the beginning of the 13th century it was taken by Jcnghiz 
Khan, and in the 14th by Timur In 1507 it was captured by the 
emperor Baber, but shortly afterwards it fell again into Afghan 
hands, to be retaken by Baber in 1521 Baber s son, Humayun, 
agreed to ce<le Kandahar to Rersia, but failed to keep lus word, and 
the Persians besieged the place unsuccessfully Thus it remained 
m the possession of the Moguls till 1O25, when it was taken by Shah 
Abbas Aurangzeb tried to take it in 1649 with 5000 men, but 
failed Another attempt in 1652 was equally unsuccessful It 

remained in Persian possession till 1709, when it was taken by the 
Afghans, but was retaken after a two years' siege by Nadir Shah 
Nadir Shah was assassinated in 1749, and immediately on hearing 
the news of his death Ahmad Shah (Abdali) seized Nadir Shah's 
treasure at Kandahar, and proclaimed himself King, with the consent, 
not only of the Afghans, but, strange to say, of the Hazaras and 
Baluchis as well He at once changed the site of the city to its 
present position, and thus founded the Afghan kingdom, with 
modern Kandahar as its capital Ahmad Shah died in 1773, and 
was succeeded by his son Timur, who died in 1793, and left the 
throne to his son Zaman Shah This piince was deposed by his 
half brother Mahmud, who was in his turn deposed by Shah Shuja, 
the full brother of /aman Shah After a short reign Shah Shuja 
was compelled to abdicate from his inability to repress the rising 
power of Fateh Khan, a Barakzai chief, and he took refuge first 
with Ranjit Singh, who then ruled the Punjab, and finally stHiured 
the protection of British power \fghanistan was now practically 
dismembered Mahmud was reinstated by Fateh Khan, whom he 
appointed his vizier, and whose nephews, Dost Mahommed Khan 
and Kohn dil Khan, he placed respectively in the governments of 
j Kabul and Kandahai Fateh Khan was barbarously murdered by 
Kamran (Mahmuds son) near Ghazni in 1818, and in retaliation 
Mahmud himself was driven from power, and the Barakzai clan 
secured the sovereignty of Afghanistan While Dost Mahommed 
held Kabul, Kandahar became temporarily a sort of indeptndent 
chicfship under two or thicc of his brothers In 1839 the cause of 
Shah Shuja was actively supported by the British Kandahar was 
occupied, and Shah Shuja reinstated on the throne of his ancestors 
Dost Mahommed was defeateil near Kabul, and after surrender to 
the British force, was deported into Hindustan The British army 
of occupation in southern Afghanistan continued to occupy Kandahar 
from 1839 till the autumn of 1842, when General Nott marched on 
Kabul to meet Pollock s advance from Jalalabad The cantonments 
near the cit>, built by Notts division, were repaiied and again 
occupied by the British army in 1879, when Shere Ah was driven 
from power by the invasion of Afghanistan, nor were they finally 
evacuated till the spring of 1881 Trade statistics of late years 
show a gradual increase of exports to India from Kandahar and the 
countries adjacent thereto, but a curious falhng-off in imports Tlie 
short-sighted policy of the amir Abdur Rahman in discouraging 
imports doubtless affected the balance, nor did his affectation of 
Ignoring the railway between New Chaman and Kila Abdulla (on 
the Peshin side of the Khojak) conduce to the improvement of 
trade (T II II ♦) 

KANDI, a town of British India, in Murshidabad district, 
Bengal Pop (1901), 12,037 It is the residence of the rajas 
of Paikpara, a wealthy and devout Hindu family The founder 
of this family was Ganga Govind Singh, the banyan or agent of 
Warren Hastings, who w^as born at Kandi, and retired hither 
in his old age with an immense fortune His name has acquired 
celebrity for the most magnificent ^raddha, or funeral obsequies, 
ever performed in Bengal, celebrated in honour of his mother, at 
a cost, It IS said, of £200,000 

KANDY, a town near the centre of Cevlon, 75 m from Colombo 
by rail, formerly the capital of a kingdom of the same name 

XV 2 ia 
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Situated towards the heart of the island, 1718 ft above the sea 
It lies round the margin of an artificial lake construe ted by the 
last king of Kandy in 1806, and is beautifully surrounded by 
hills. The most striking objects are the temples (of which twelve 
are Buddhist and four Brahman), the tombs of the Kandian 
kings, and the vanous buildmgs of the royal residence, partly 
allowed to fall into disrepair, partly utilized by the government 
Of the temples tlie Dalada Malagawa is worthy of particular 
mention , it claims, as the name indicates, to be m possession of a 
Buddha tooth 

Kandy was occupied by the Portuguese m the i6th century and 
by the Dutch m 1763, but m both instances the native kings 
succeeded in shaking off the foreign yoke The Bntish got 
possession of the place m 1803, but the garrison afterwards 
capitulated and were massacred, and it was not till 1814-15 
that the king was defeated and dethroned The British autho- 
rity was formally established by the convention of March 2, 1815 
In 1848, owing to an attempt at rebelbon, the town was for a 
time under martial law It has been greatly improved of recent 
years Sir William Gregory when governor did much to restore 
the ancient Kandy decorations, while the Victoria Jubilee 
Commemoration Building, including “ Ferguson Memorial Hall,'' 
and two fine hotels, add to the improvements The Royal 
Botanic Gardens are situated at Peradeniya, 3 m distant 
Kandy is a uniquely beautiful, highland, tropical town, full of 
interesting historical and Buddhistic assoc'iations A water 
supply and electric lighting have been introduced Roman 
Catholic missions are active in the work of education, for which 
a large block of buildings has been erected Church of England, 
Wesleyan and Baptist missions are also at work The population 
of the town in 1900 was 26,386, of the district, 377,591 Average 
annual rainfall, 8ii m , average tempierature, 75 3 There is a 
branch railway from Kandy, north to Matale, 17 m 

KANE, ELISHA KENT (1820-1857), American scientist and 
explorer, was born in Philadelphia on the 20th of February 1820, 
the son of the jurist John Kmtzing Kane (1795-1858), a friend 
and supporter of Andrew Jackson, attorney-general of Pennsyl- 
vania m 1845-1846, U S judge of the Eastern Distnct of Pennsyl- 
vania after 1846, and president of the American Philosophical 
Society m 1856-1858 Young Kane entered the university of 
Virginia and obtained the degree of M D in 1842, and in the 
following year entered the U S navy as surgeon He had 
already acquired a considerable reputation in physiological 
reseaich The ship to which he was appointed was ordered to 
China, and he found opportunities dunng the voyage for indulg- 
ing his passion for exploration, making a journey from Rio 
Janeiro to the base of the Andes, and another from Bombay 
through India to Ceylon On tlie arrival of the ship at its desti- 
nation he provided a substitute for his post and crossea over 
to the island of Luzon, which he explored In 1844 he left 
Chma, and, returning by India, Persia, Syria, Egypt, Greece, 
Austria, Germany and Switzerland, reached America in 1846 
In that year he was ordered to the west coast of Africa, where he 
visited Dahomey, and contracted fever, which told severely on 
his constitution On his return m 1847, he exchanged the nav^al 
for the military service, and was sent to join the U S army in 
Mexico, where he hod some extraordmarv adventures, and where 
he was again stricken with fever 

On the fitting out of the first Grmnell expedition, in 1850, 
to search for Sir John Franklin, Kane was appointed surgeon 
and naturalist under Lieut de Haven, who commanded the 
ships “ Advance " and “ Rescue The expedition, after an 
absence of sixteen months, during nine of wluch the ships were 
ice-bound, returned without having found any trace of the miss- 
ing vessels Kane was in feeble health, but worked on at his 
narrative of the expedition, which was published in 1854, under 
the title of The U S Gunnell Expedition in Search of Sir John 
Franklin He was determined not to give up the search for 
Franklin, and in spite of ill-health travelled through the States 
lecturing to obtain funds, and gave up his pay for twenty 
months At length Henry Gnnnell fitted out an expedition, 
in the little bng ** Advance,’* of which Kane was given the 


commamL She sailed m }une 1853, passing up Smith 
Sound at the head of Baffin Bay ^vanced into the enclosed 
sea which now bears the name of Kane Basin, thus establishing 
the Polar route of many future Arctic expeditions Here, off 
the coast of Greenland, the expedition passed two winters, 
ajccompltsbmg much useful geograpihicai, as well as scientific, 
work, mcludmg the attainment of what was to remain for sixteen 
years the highest northern latitude, 80“ 35' N (June 1854) 
From this pomt a large area of open water was seen which was 
believed to be an “ open Polar Sea^" a dumera which played an 
important and delusive role m subsequent explorations After 
enduring the greatest hardships it was resolved to abandon the 
ship, Upermvik being reached on the 5th of August 1855, 
whence a relief expedition brought the explorers home Medals 
were authorized by Congress, and m the following year Dr Kane 
received the founder's medal of the Royal Geographical Society, 
and, two years later, a gold medal from the Pans Geographical 
Society He published TJie Second Gnnnell Expedition m 1856 
Dr Kane died at Havana on the i6th of February 1857, at the 
age of thirty -seven Between his first and second arctic voyages 
he made the acquaintance of the Fox family, the spiritualists 
With one of the daughters, Margaret, he earned on a long corre- 
spondence, which was afterwards published by the lady, who 
declared that they were pnvately married 

See Biography of E K Kane, by William Elcier (1858), Lift of 
E K Kane and other American Explorers, byS M Smucker (1858), 
The Love~Ltft of Dr Kane, containing the Correspondence and a History 
of the Engagement and Secret Marriage between E K Kane and 
Margaret lox (New York, 1866), "Discoveries of Dr Kane," in 
Jonr of the Roy Geog 60c, vol xxvm (reprinted m R G S Arctic 
Papers of 1875) 

KANE, a borough of McKean county, Pennsylvania, USA, 
about 90 m E S E of Fne Pop (1890), 2944, (1900), 5296, 
of whom 971 were foreign-born It is served by the Pennsyl- 
vania, the Baltimore & Ohio, the Kane & Elk, and the Big Level 
& Kmzua railways It is situated about 20T 5 ft above the 
sea in a region producing natural gas, oil, lumber and silica, and 
has some reputation as a summer resort The borough has 
manufactories of window glass, plate glass and bottles, and 
repair shops of the Pennsylvania railroad Kane was settled 
in 1859, and was incorporated as a borough m 1887 It was 
named in honour of John Kmtzing Kane, father of Elisha Kent 
Kane, the Arctic explorer 

KANGAROO, the universally accepted, though not apparently 
the native, designation of the more tj^pical representatives of the 
marsupial family Macropodtdae (see Marsupialia) Although 
intimately connected with the cuscuses and phalangers by 
means of the musk-kangaroo, the kangaroos and wallabies, 
together with the rat-kangaroos, are easily distm^ishable from 
other diprotodont marsupials by their general conformation, and 
by peculiarities in the structure of their limbs, teeth and other 
organs They vary in size from that of a sheep to a small rabbit 
The head, especially in the larger species, is small, compared with 
the rest of the body, and tapers forward to the muzzle The 
shoulders and fore-limbs are feebly developed, and the lund-limbs 
of disproportionate strength and magnitude, which give the 
animals a peculiarly awkward appearance when moving about on 
all-fours, as they occasionally do when feeding Rapid progres- 
sion IS, however, performed only by the powerful hind-limbs, the 
animals covering the ground by a series of immense bounds, 
during which the fore part of the body is inclined forwards, and 
balanced by the long, strong and tapering tail, which is carried 
horizontally backwards When not moving, they often assume 
a perfectlj^ upright position, the tail aiding the two hmd-legs to 
form a tripoa, and the front-limbs dangling by the side of the 
chest This position gives full scope for the senses of siglit, 
hearing and smell to warn of the approach of enemies The 
fore^paws have five digits, each armed with a strong, curved 
claw The hmd-foot ts extremely l6ng, narrow and (except in 
the musk-kangaroo) without the first toe. It consists mainly 
of one very large and strong toe, corresponding to the fourth of 
the human foot, ending m a strong curved and pointed claw 
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(fig 2) C lose to the outer side of this lies a smaher fifth digit, 
and to the inner side t\\o excessively slender toes (the second and 
third), bound together almost to the extiemit> in a rommon 



Fig I — The Grca*, Grey Kangaroo {M aero pus giga.iteus) 


integument The two little claws of these toes, projecting to- 
gether from the skin, may be of use in scratching and cleaning 
the fur of the animal, but the toes must have quite lost all con- 
nexion with the functions of support or progression Ihis type 
of foot-structure is termed syndactylous 

The dental formula, when completely de- 
veloped, IS masors canines i, premolars 
molars on each side, giving a total of 34 
teeth The three mdsors of the upper jaw 
aic arranged m a continuous arched series, 
and have crowns with broad cutting edges, 
the first or middle int isor is often larger than 
tlxc others Corresponding to tliese in the 
lower jaw is but one tooth on each side, which 
is of great size, directed horizontally forwards, 
narrow, lanceolate and pointed with sharp 
edges Owing to the slight union of the two 
halves of the lower jaw in front in many 
species the two lower incisors work together 
like the blades of a pair of scissors The 
canines arc absent or rudimentary m the 
lower, and often deciduous at an early age 
in the upper jaw The first twm premoHrs 
are compressed, with cutting longitudinal 
edges, the anterior one is deciduous, being 
lost about the time the second one icplaces 
tlie milk-molar, so that three premol irs are 
never found m place and use m the same indi- 
vidual The last premolar and the molars 
have quidrate crowns, provided with two 
strong transverse ridges, or with four obtuse 
cusps In Macro pus giganteu^ and its imme- 
diate allies, the premolars and sometimes the 
first molar aie shed, so that in old examples 
only the two posterior molars and the incisors 
tiG 2 —Skeleton are found in pkue The milk-dcntition, as 
of right hind m other marsupials, is confined to a smgle 
foot of Kan tooth on each side of eacdi jaw, the other 
garoo molars and incisors being never changed The 

dentition of the kangaroos, functionally considered, thus consists 
of sharp-edged incisors, most developed near the median line of 
the mouth, for the purpose of cropping herbage, and ridged or 
tuberculated molars for crushing 

The number of vertebrae is — m the cervical region 7, dorsal 
13, lumbar 6, sacral 2, caudal varying according to the length of 
the tail, but generally from 21 to 215 In the fore-limb the clavicle 
and the radius and ulna are well developed, allowing of con- 
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siderable freedom of motion of the fore-paw The polvis has large 
epipubic or “ marsupial ” bonc^ The femur is short, and the 
tibia and fibula of great kngih, as is the foot, the whole of 
which is applied to the ground when the animal is at rest it} the 
upright position 

The stomach is large and very complex, its walls being 
puckered by longitudinal muscular bands into a number pf folds 
The alimentary canal is long, and the caecum well developed 
1 he young (which, as in other marsupials, leave tlie uterus in an 
extremely small and imperfect condition) are placed in the pouch 
as soon as they are born, and to this they resort temporarily 
for shelter for some time after they are able to run, jump and 
feed upon the herbage which forms the nourishment of the parent 
During the early period of the ir sojourn m the pouch, the blind, 
naked, helples:, young creatures (which in the great kangaroo 
scarcely exceed an inch in length) are attached by their mouths 
to the nipple of the mother, and are fed by imJk injected into 
their stomach by the contraction of the muscle covering the 
mammary gland In this stage of existence the elongated upper 
part of the larynx projec Is into the posterior nare3, and so main- 
tains a fre e communication between the lungs and the external 
surface, independently of the mouth and gullet, thus avert- 
ing danger of suffocation while the milk is passing down the 
gullet 

Kangaroos are vegetable-feeders, browsing on grass and 
various kinds of herbage, but the smaller species also eat 



Fig 3 — Skull and teeth of liennett s Walliby [Macropus ruficolhs 
bennetlii) i\ i-, first, second and third upper incisors , pm, 
second premolar (the first having been already shed) , m‘, nt*, m"*, m\ 
last preniolar and three molais The last, not fully developed, is 
nearly concealed by the aseendmg part of the lower jaw 

roots They are naturally timid and inoffensive, but the larger 
kinds when hard pressed will turn and defend themselves, 
sometimes killing a dog by grasping it in their fore-paws, and 
mflicting terrible wounds with the si«arp chw^s of their powerful 
hind-legs, supporting themselves meanwhile upon the tail 
The majority are inhabitants of Australia and Tasmania, 
forming one of the most prominent and characteristic features 
of the fauna of these lands, ^ind pci forming the pait of the deer 
and antelopes of other parts of the world They w'ere important 
sources of food-supply to the natives, and are hunted by the 
colonists, both for sport and on account of the damage thev do 
in consuming grass required for cattle and shc^ep A few spec les 
aic found in New Guinea, and the adjac c nt islands, whic h belc ng,^ 
m the zoological sense, to the Australian province, beyond the 
bounds of which none occurs 

The more tvpic'il representatives of the group constitute the sub 
family Macropodinae, in which tht cutting edges ot the upper 
incisors rre nearly lev el, or the fii’st pair but slightly longer than the 
others (fig 3) I he canines are rudimentary and often winting 
1 he molars aie iisuallv not longer (from before backwirds) than the 
anterior prcmolars, and less compressed than in the next section 
The crowns of the molars have two prominent transverse ndges 
The fore limbs arc small with subequal tois armed with strong, 
moderately long, curved claws Hind limbs viry long and strongly 
made Head small, with more or less elongated muzHe Kars 
generally rather lonj. ami ovate 
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The typical genus Macropus^ in which the muszle is generally 
naked, the cars Targe, the fur on the nape of the neck usually directed 
backwards, the claw of the fourth hmd-toe very large, and the tail 
stout and tapenng, includes a large number of species Among 
these, the great grey kangaroo (Af giganteus, fig i) deserves special 
mention on account of having been discovered dunng Captain 
Cook's first voyage in 1770 rhe great red kangaroo (Af rufus) is 
about the same size, while other large species arc M anitloptnus and 
M fobustus The larger wallabies or brush-kangaroos, such as the 
red-necked wallaby (Af rupcoUvs), constitute a group of smaller- 
sizcd species, while the smaller wallabies, such as the filander {qv ) 
{M muelleri) and M thetidts^ constitute yet another section The 
genus ranges from the eastern Austro-Malay islands to New Guinea 
Nearly allied are the rock-wallabies of Australia and lasmania, 
constituting the genus Petro^ale^ chiefly distinguished by the thinner 
tail being more densely haired and terminating m a tuff Well- 
known species are P pemcillata^ P xanthopus and P laterahs The 
few spccios of nail-tailed wallabies, Onychogale^ which arc conhned to 
the Australian mainland, take their name from the presence of a 
homy spur at the end of the tail, and are further distinguished by 
the hairy muzzle 0 ungmfer, 0 fraenaius and 0 lunatus repre 
sent the group The hare-wallabios, such as Lagorchestes leporotdes^ 
L Inrsutus and L consepicillatus, constitute a genus with the same 
distribution as the last, and likewise with a hairy muzzle, but with 
a rather short, evenly furred tail, devoid of a spur They are great 
leapers and swift runners, mostly frequenting open stony plains 
More distinct is the Papuan genus Dorcopsis, as typified by D 
tnuelleriy although it is to some extent connected with Macropus 
by D macleyt The muzzle is naked the fur on the nape of the neck 
directed more or less completely forward, and the hind-limbs are 
less disproportionately elongated Perhaps, however, the most 



Fig 4 —Skull and teeth of Lesueuir’s Rat- Kangaroo {Deiton^ia 
lesueutrt)--^, upper canint Other letters as in fig 3 Ihc antenor 
premolar has been shed 

distinctive feature of the genus is the great fore-and-aft length of 
the penultimate premolar in both jaws Other species are D 
rufolateralis and D auranttacus In the tree-kangaroos, which 
include the Papuan Dendrolagus tnustusy D urstnus, D dortanuSy D 
beitehanus and D maximus, and the North Queensland D lum- 
holtziy the reduction in the length of the hmd-limbs is carried to a 
still further degree, so that the proportions of the fore and hind 
limbs are almost normal The genus agrees with Dorcopsts in the 
direction of the hair on the nock, but the muzzle is only partially 
hairy, and the elongation of the penultimate premolar is less 
These kangaroos are largely arboreal m their habits, but they descend 
to the ground to feed Lastly, we have the banded wallaby, Lago- 
strophus fasetaiusy of Western Australia, a small species character- 
izea by its naked muzzle, the presence of long bristles on the hind 
feet which conceal the claws, and ^Iso of dark transverse bands 
on the lower part of the back Tl^e skull has a remarkably narrow 
and pointed muzzle and much mfiated auditory bullae, while the 
two nalves of the lower jaw are firmly welded together at their 
junction, thus effectually preventing the scissor-hke action of the 
lower incisors distinctive of Macropus and its immediate allies 
As regards the teeth, canines aie wanting, and the penultimate 
upper premolar is short, from before backwards, with a distinct 
le^e on the inner side 

In the rat-kangaroos, or kangaroo-rats, as they arc called m 
Australia, constituting the sub-family PotorotnaCy tlie first upper 
incisor is narrow, curved, and much exceeds the others in length, 
the upper canines are persistent, flattened, blunt and slightly curved, 
and the first two |>remolars of both jaws have large, simple, com- 
pressed crowns, with a nearly straight or slightly concave free cut- 
ting-edge, and both outer and inner surfaces usually marked by a 
senes of parallel, vertical grooves and ndges Molars with quadrate 
crowns and a blunt conical cusp at each corner, the last notably 
smaller than the rest, sometimes rudimentary or abrent Fore- 
feet iiah-ow , the three middle toes considerably exceeding the first 
and fifth in length and their claws long, compressed and but 
slightly curved Hind-feet as in Macropus Tail long, and some- 
times partially prehensile when it is us^ for carrying bundles of 


grass with which these animals build their nests The group is 
confined to AustraUa and Tasmania, and all the sj>ecics ore rela- 
tively small 

In the members of the typical genus Potorous (formerly known as 
Hypstprymnus) the head is long and slender, with the auditory 
bullae somewhat swollen while the ndges on the first two premolars 
are few and perpendicular, and there are large vacuities on the 
palate The tarsus is short and the muzzle naked The ^enus 
includes P tndactyluSy P gtlbertt and P platyops In BettongiUy on 
the other hand, the head is shorter and wider, with smaller and more 
rounded ears, and more swollen auditory bullae The ndges on the 
first two premolars are also more numerous and somewhat oblique 
(fig 4) , the tarsus is long and the tail is prehensile The species 
include B lesueuirty B gatmardt and B cumculus The South 
Australian Caloprymnus campestrts represents a genus near al^in 
to the last, but with the edge of the hairy border of the bare muzzle 
less emarginate in the middle line, still more swollen auditory bullae, 
very large and postcnally expanded nasals and longer vacuities on 
the palate The hst is completed by Aepyprymnus rufescensy which 
differs from all the others by the hairy muzzle, and the absence 
of inflation in the auditory bullae and of vacuities in the palate 

Perhaps, however, the most interesting member of the whole 
group IS the tiny musk-kangaroo {Hypstprymnedon moschatus) 
of north cast Australia, which alone represents the sub family 
HypstprymnodonttnaCy characterized by the presence of an opposable 
first toe on tlie hind-foot and the outward inchnation of the penulti- 
mate upper premolar, as well by the small and feeble claws In 
all these features the musk-kangaroo connects the Macropodidae 
with the Phalangertdae The other teeth are like those of the rat 
kangaroos (W H F , R L *) 

KANOAROO-RAT, a name applied in different parts of the 
world to two widely different groups of mammals In Australia 
it IS used to denote the small kangaroo-like marsupials techni- 
cally known as Potorootnae, which zoologists prefer to call 
rat-kangaroos (sec Marsupialia and Kangaroo) In North 
Amenca it is employed for certain small jumping rat-like rodents 
nearl) allied to the pocket-gophers and belonging to the family 
Geomytdae Kangaroo-rats in this latter series are represented 
by three North American genera, of which Dtpodornys phtlltpst, 
Cnceiodipus agilts and Mtcrodtpodops megacephalus may respec- 
tively be taken as examples Resembling pocket-gophers in 
the possession of cheek-pouches, kangaroo-rats, together with 
pocket-mice, are distinguished by their elongated hmd-limbs 
and tails, large eyes, well-developed ears and general jerboa-like 
appearance and habits The upper incisor teeth are also rela- 
tively narrower, and there are important differences in the skull 
The cheek-teeth are rootless m kangaroo-rats, but they develop 
roots in the pocket-mi(e The former inhabit open, sandy 
districts, where they burrow beneath rocks or stones, and hop 
about like jerboas, their food consisting of grasses and other 
plants 

KANGAVAR, a small district of Persia, situated between 
Hamadan and Kermanshah, and, being held in fief by the family 
of a deceased court official, forming a separate government 
The district is very fertile and contains 30 villages Its revenues 
amount to about £500 per annum, and its chief place is the large 
village of Kangavar, which has a population of about 2500 and 
IS 47 m from Hamadan on the high road to Kermanshah 

KANGRA, a town and district of British India, in the Jullundur 
division of the Punjab The town, sometimes called Nagarkot, 
IS situated 2409 ft above the sea Pop (1901), 4746 The 
Katoch rajas had a stronghold here, with a fort and rich temples 
Mahmud of Ghazni took the fort in 1009 and from one of the 
temples carried off a vast treasure In 1360 Kangra was again 
plundered, by Feroz Shah The temple of Devi Bajreshn was 
one of the oldest and wealthiest m northern India It was de- 
stroyed, together with the fort and the town, by an earthquake 
on the 4th of April 1905, when 1339 lives were lost in this place 
alone, and about 20,000 elsewhere In 1855 the headquarters of 
the district were removed to the sanitarium of Dharmsala 

The district of Kangra extends from the Jullundur Doab far 
into the southern ranges of the Himalaya Besides some Rajput 
states, annexed after the Sikh wars, it includes Lahul, Spiti and 
Kulu, which are essentially Tibetan The Beas is the only 
important river Area, 9978 sq m , of which Kangra proper has 
only 2725 Pop (1901), 768,124, average density 77 prsons per 
sq m , but with only one person per sq m in Spiti Tea 
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cultivation was introduced into Kangra about 1850 The 
Palampur fair, established by government with a view to foster- 
ing commerce with central Asia, attracts a small concourse of 
Yarkandi merchants The Lahulis carry on an enterprising 
trade with Ladakh and countries beyond the frontier, by means 
of pack sheep and goats Rice, tea, potatoes, opium, spices, 
wool and honey are the ihief exports 

See Kangra District Gazetteer (Lahore, 1906) 

KANISHKA, king of Kabul, Kashmir, and north-western 
India in the 2nd century a d , was a Tatar of the Kushan tribe, 
one of the five into which the Yue-chi latars were divided 
His dominions extended as far down into India as Madura, and 
probably as far to the north west as Bokhara Private inscrip- 
tions found in the Punjab and Sind, in the Yusufzai district and 
at Madura, and referred by European scholars to his reign, are 
dated m the years five to twenty-eight of an unknown era It is 
the references by Chinese historians to the Yue-thi tribes before 
their incursion into India, together with conclusions drawn from 
the history of art and literature in his reign, that render the date 
given the most probable Kanishka’s predecessors on the throne 
were Pagans , but shortly after his accession he professed himself, 
probably from political reasons, a Buddhist He spent vast sums 
in the construction of Buddhist monuments, and under his 
auspices the fourth Buddhist council, the council of jAlandhara 
( Jullunder) was convened under the presidency of Vasumitra At 
this coun( il three treatises, commentaries on the Canon, one on 
each of the three baskets into which it is divided, were composed 
King Kanishka had these treatises, when completed and revised 
by Asvaghosha, written out on copper plates, and enclosed the 
latter in stone boxes, which he placed in a memorial mound 
For some centuries afterwards these works survived in India, 
but they exist now only in Chinese translations or adaptations 
We are not told in what language they were written It was 
probably Sanskrit (not Pali, the language of the Canon) — ^just 
as in Europe we have works of exegetical commentary composed, 
in Latin, on the basis of the Testament and Septuagmt in Greek 
This change of the language used as a medium of literary inter- 
course was partly the cause, partly the effect, of a complete re- 
vulsion m the intellectual life of India The reign of Kanishka 
was certainly the turning-point in this remarkable change It 
has been suggested, with great plausibility, that the wide extent 
of his domains facilitated the incursion into India of Western 
modes of thought, and thus led in the first place to the corruption 
and gradual decline of Buddhism, and secondly to the gradual 
rise of Hinduism Only the publication of the books written 
at the time will enable us to say whether this hypothesis — for at 
present it is nothing more — is really a sufficient explanation of 
the very important results of his reign In any case it was a 
migration of nomad hordes m Central Asia that led, in Europe, 
to the downfall of the Roman civilization , and then, through the 
conversion of the invaders, to medieval conditions of life and 
thought It was the very same migration of nomad hordes that 
led, in India, to the downfall of the Buddhist civilization, and 
subsequently, after the conversion of the Saka and Tatar 
invaders, to medieval Hinduism As India was nearer to the 
starting-point of the migration, its results were felt there some- 
what sooner 

Authorities — Vincent A Smith, The Early History of India 
(Oxford, 1908) , “ The Kushan Period of Indian History,’* m J R A S 
(1903), M Boyer, “L’Epoque de Kamska,** in Journal Asiatique 
(1900). r Watters, On Yuan C/iwa»^ (London, 1904, 1905), J Taka- 
kusu, ^'The SarvSstivadin Abhidharma Books," in Jour of the Pah 
lext Soc (1905)1 esp pp 118-130, Rhys Davids, Buddhist India 
(London, 1903), ch xvi , " Kanishka " (T W R D ) 

KANKAKEE, a city and the county-seat of Kankakee county, 
Illinois, U S A , in the N E part of the state, on the Kankakee 
river, 56 m S of Chicago Pop (1900), 13,595, whom 3346 
were foreign-born, (1910, census), 13,986 Kankakee is served 
by the Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & St Louis, the Illinois 
Central, and the Chicago, Indiana & Southern (contrc^led 
by the New York Central) railways It is the seat of the 
Eastern Hospital for the Insane (1879), a state institution, 


St Joseph’s Seminary (Roman Catholic), and a Conservatory 
of Music. At Bourbonnais Grove, 3 m N of Kankakee is St 
Viateur’s College (founded 1868), a well-known Roman Catholic 
divinity school, and Notre Dame Academy, another Cathobc 
institution The city has a public library and four large parks, 
in Court House Square there is a monument erected by popular 
subscription in honour of the soldiers from Kankakee county 
who died m the Civil War There are rock quarries here, and 
the city manufactures sewing machines, musical instruments, 
especially pianos, foundry and machine shop products, agri- 
cultural implements and furniture Ihe total value of the 
factory product in 1905 w^s ^2, 089,143, an increase of 222 % 
since 1900 Kankakee is also a shipping point for agricultural 
products It was first settled in 1832, was platted as the town 
of Bourbonnais in 1853, when Kankakee county was first 
organized, was chartered as the city of Kankakee in 1855, and 
was re-chartered in 1892 

KANKER, a feudatory state of India, within the Centra) 
Provinces, area, 1429 sq m , pop (1901), 103,536, estimated 
revenue, £10,000 It is a hilly tract, containing the headwaters 
of the Mahanadi The extensive forests have recently been made 
profitable b> the opening of a branch railway The residence 
of the raja, who is of an old Rajput family though ruling over 
Gonds, IS at Ranker (pop 3906) 

KANO, one of the most important provinces of the British 
protectorate of Northern Nigeria It includes the ancient 
emirates of Kano, Kateena, Daura and Kazaure, and covers an 
area of about 31,000 sq m 1 he sub-province of Katagum was 
mcoiporated with Kano in 1905, and is included within this area 
Ihe population of the double province is estimated at about 
2,250,000 

Kano was one of the original seven Hausa states Written 
annals carry the record of its kings back to about a d 900 
Legendary history goes back much further It was conquered 
by the Songhoi (Songhay) in the early part of the i6th century, 
and more than once appears to have made at least partial sub- 
mission to Bornu Mahommedanism was introduced at a period 
which, according to the system adopted for the dating of the 
annals, must be placed either in the 1 2th or the 14th century 1 he 
Hausa system of government and taxation was adopted by the 
Fula when in the early part of the iqthcentury that Mahommedan 
people overran the Hausa states It has been erroneously stated 
that the Fula imposed Mahommedanism on the Hausa states 
The fact that the) adopted the existing system of government 
and taxation, which are based upon Koranic law, would in itself 
be sufficient proof that this was not the case But the annals of 
Kano distinctly record the introduction and describe the develop- 
ment o( Mahommedanism at an early period of local history 

The capital is the city of Kano, situated in 1 2” N and 80” 32' E , 
220 m S S E of Sokoto and 500 N E of Lagos It is built on an 
open plain, and is encompassed by a wall n m in perimeter and 
pierced by thirteen gates The wall is from 30 to 50 ft high and 
about 40 ft thick at the base Round the wall is a deep double 
ditch, a dwarf wall running along its centre The gates are 
simply cow-hide, but are set in massive entrance towers Onljr 
about a third of the area (7^ sq m ) enclosed by the walls is 
inhabited nor was the whole space ever occupied by buildings, 
the intention of the founders of the ciW being to wall in ground 
sufficient to grow food for the inhabiwits during a siege The 
arable land within the city is mainly on the west and north, only 
to the south-east do the houses come right to the walls Within 
the walls are two steep hills, one, Dala, about 120 ft high being 
the most ancient quarter of the town Dala lies north-west To 
its east is a great pond, the Jakara, 1} m long, and by its north- 
east shore is the market of the Arab merchants Here also was the 
slave market The palace of the emir, in front of which is a large 
open space, is in the Fula quarter in the south-east of the city 
The palace consists of a number of buildings covering 33 acres and 
surrounded by a wall 20 to 30 ft high The arc hitecture of the 
city is not without merit The houses are built of clay with 
(generally) flat roofs impervious to fire Traces of Moorish 
influence are evident and the horseshoe arch is common The 
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hall oif the etMt*a {)alace — 25 ft sq and 18 ft. high— is 
(le6nrat«d mth designs m black> white^ green and yellow^ the 
yellow d^nagns {formed of micaceous sand) glistening like gold 
The dottier-shaped roof is sopported by twenty anrhes. 

The city is divided into fourteen quarters, eacli presided over 
by a headman/ and inhabited by separate sections of the com- 
tnumty It IS probably the greatest commercial city in the 
central Sudan. Other towns, like Zana, may do as much trade, 
but Kano is pre-eminent as a manufacturing centre. The chief 
industry is the weaving of cloth from native gtown cotton 
Leather goods of all kinds are also manufactured, and from Kano 
come most of the morocco leather'' goods on the European 
markets^ Dyeing is another large trade, as is the preparation of 
indigo Of traders there are four distinct classes They are 

(1) Arabs from Tripoli, who export ostrich feathers, skins and 
ivory, and bring in burnouses, scents, sweets, tea, sugar, &c , 

(2) Salaga merchants who import kola nuts from the hinterland 
of the Guinea Ceast, takiiig m exchange cloth and live stock and 
leather and other goods, (3) the Asbenawa traders, who come 
from the oases of Asben or Air with camels laden with salt and 
“ potash ” (t € sodium carbonates), and with herds of cattle and 
sheep, receiving ift return cotton and hardware and kolas, 
(4) the Hausa merchants This last class trades with the other 
three and despatches caravans to lllorin and other places, where 
the fCano goods, the potash ” and other mefchand.se are ex- 
changed for kolas and European goods. The “ potash " finds 
a ready sale among the Yorubas, being largely used for cooking 
purposesi In Kano itself is a great market for livestock camels, 
horsOB, oxen, asses and goats being on sale 

Besides Hausa, who represent the indigenous population, 
there are large colonies of Kanuri (from Bornu) and Nupiarts 
in Roho The Fula form the aristocratic class The population 
IB Said to amount to 100,000 About a mile and a half east of 
Kano IB Nassarawa) formerly the emir's suburban residence, but 
since 1902 the British Residency and barracks 

Tlie City of Kano appears on the map of the Arab geographer, 
Idnsi, a b. 114*;, and the hdl of Dala is mentioned m the earliest 
records aa the original site of Kano Barth, however, concluded that 
the pres nt town does not date earlier than the second half of the 
lOth century, and that before the rise of Iht Tula power {c 1800) 
scarcely any great Arab merchant cv et visited Kano The present 
town may be the s'uceefssot dt an older town occupying a positron of 
similar pre-eminence Kano Submitted to the tXila without much 
resistance, and under them in the tixst half of the 19th century 
flourished greatly It was visited by Hugh CUpperton, an English 
Olheer, m 182^, and m it Barth lived some tune in 1851 and a^am 
m 1854 Barth's descriptions of the wealth and Importance of the 
eity attraottd great attentsoh iti Europe, and Kano was subeequentiy 
visited by several travellers, missionanes, and students of Hausa, 
but none was permitted to live permanently in the city In the 
closing ytam of tho century, Kano became the centre of resistance 
to BiitMh ihflnehcO, ami tlie etmr, Aheu, was the most inveterate of 
Fula blav« raiders In February 1903 the city nas captured by a 
lintiah fore® under Colonel 1 L N Morland, and a new enur, 
Abbas, a brother of Aheu, installed 

Aftet the occupation by the British in 1903 the pi evince was 
orgam^ed for administration on the same system as that adopted 
throughout nbrthom Nigeria The emir on his installation takes 
an oath of aHegiance to the British Crown, and accepts the position 
Of a chief of the first class under British rule A rcsidciit is placed 
ht bis Court, and assistant residents have their headquarters in the 
adminisbh.tiVe districts of the province British courts of )tistice 
tare establiSlmd eide by iside witn the native comrts throughout the 
poavinee Taxation is asseSO^d ndddr Brilssh supervision and paid 
into the native treasury A fixed portion is paid bv the emu: to the 
British govOf hftieht Tlte emir is not allowed to maintain a standing 
hrfoy, hnd tbo city-Of Kano is tlie headquarters o(f the British garrison 
The Kxmditiuns of appomtment of the emirs are folly laid down 
All the terms aceopICd at Sokoto on the cloao of the ^koto-Kano 
qonipaign of 1903 Since the introduction of British rule there 
has been np setious trouble in the province The emit Abbas worked 
it^ally with the British and ptbvsd himself a ruler of remarkable 
wblUly and mlbelllgehee He was indefatigable m dispettiaiag pntice, 
and hifttseK presided over a native court in which he disposed of 
from fifty to a hundred cases a month He also took an active 
Werest m Ae reform and reorganization of the system of taxation, 
T4!Ad in thhbpenmg of the counttv t6 trade He further showed Mm- 
fldlfliaphkl In atvamgmg diffitumes which at times avose lu oontiexinn 
With the lesser chtels of has province 

The province of Kano is generally fertile For a radius of 30 m 
rouml the capital Ihe country is closely cultivated and densely 


populated^ w ith some 40 waUed towns and with viHagcs and hamlets 
hardly half a mile apart Kano district proper contains 1 70 walled 
towns and about 450 villages There are many streams, but water 
is chiefly obtainea from wdls 15 to 40 ft deep The pnnapal 
crops are African gram's, wheat, oniems, cotton, tobacco, mdigo, with 
sugar-cane, oaseava, dec The population is chiefly agrlcnltural, but 
also commercial and industrial The chief industries are weaving, 
leather making, dyeing and working in iron and pottery Cattle 
are abundant (See Nigeria and SoKoio ) 

Consult the Travels of Helntich Barth (new ed , London, 1890) , 
Hausaland, by C H Robinson (London, 1896) “ Northern Nigeria, ' 
by Sir F D Lugard, m vol xxii Geographical Journal (London, 
T904) j A Tropical Dependency^ by Lady Lugard (London, 1905) , the 
Colonial Olhee Reports on Northern Nigeria from 190a onward, and 
other works cited under Nigeria (t' L L ) 

KANSAS (known as the “ Sunflower State ”), the central 
commonwealth of the United States of America, lying between 
37° and 40° N lat and between 94" 38' and 102" i' 34'' W long 
(f e 25 W long from Washington) It is bounded on the N 
by Nebraska, on the E by Missouri, on the S by Oklahoma, and 
on the W by Colorado The state is nearly rectangular in shape, 
with a breadth of about 210 m from N. to S and a length of 
about 410 m. from E to W It contains an area of 82,158 sq m 
(including 384 sq m of water surface) 

Physiography — Three physiographic regions may be distin- 
guished within the state — the first, a small portion of the Ozark 
uplift in the extreme south-east corner, the second, the Prairie 
Plains, covering approximately the east third of the state, tlie 
third, the Great Plains, covering the remaining area Between 
the latter two there is only the most gradual transition I he 
entire state is indeed practually an undulating plain, gently 
sloping from west to east at an average of about / ft per mile 
There is also an inclination in the eastern half from rtorth to 
south, as indicated by the course of the rivers, mast ol which 
flow south-easterly (the Kansas, with its general easterly course, 
IS the principal exception), tlie north-west corner being the 
highest portion of the state The lowest point in the state in its 
South-east part, un Montgomery county, ts 725 ft above sea-level 
The average elevation of the east boundary is about 850 ft , while 
contour lines of 3500- 3900 ft run near the west border Some- 
what more tlmn half the total area is below 3000 ft Ihe 
gently rolling praurle surface is diversified by an endless suc- 
cession of broad plams, isolated hills and ridges, and moderate 
valleys In places there are terraced uplands, and in others the 
undulating plain is cut by erosion into low escarpments Tlie 
blufis on the Missouri are m places 200 ft. high, and the valley of 
the Cimarron, m the south-west, has deep cuts, almost gorges 
The west central portion has considerable irregularities of 
contour, and the ttorth-west is distinctively hilly. In tlie south 
west, below the Arkansas riVer, is an area of sandhills, and the 
Osark Plateau region, as above Stated, extends into the south- 
east corner, though not there much elevated The great central 
valley is traversed by the Kansas (or Kaw) river. Which, inclusive 
of the Smoky Hill Branch, extends the entire length of the state, 
with lateral Valleys on the north Another broad valley 1$ formed 
m the south half of the state by the Arkansas river, with lateral 
valleys on the north and south. The south-east portion contains 
the important Neosho atid Smaller valleys In the extreme south- 
west is the valley of the Cunarroa, and along the south .boundary 
is a network of the south tributaries of the Arkansas Numerous 
small affluents of the Missouri enrich and diversify the north-east 
quarter The streams of Kansas are usually fed by perennial 
springs, and, as a rult, the east and middle portions of the state 
ai% Well wafored Most of the streams mamtam a good flow of 
water m the driest seasons, and in case of heavy rains many of 
them ** underflow " the adjacent bottom lands, saturating the 
permeable substratum of the country with the surplus water, 
whioh in time drains Out and feeds the subsidmg streams This 
feature is particularly true of the Salme, Solomon and Smoky Hill 
rivers The west part is more elevated and water is less abundant 
Cltmate — The cliAatc of Kansas is exceptionally salubrious 
Extremes of heat find cold occur, but as a ruie the winters ate dty 
and tiUld, wMa like aununeti hoaita ane fompered by the perpetual 
ptaine breezes^ and the summer OAghts atif usually Cool and r^rosh 
mg The average annual temperature of the state for seventeen years 

preceding 1903 was 54*3" F, the warmest mean being 56 o'*, the 
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coldest 5a 6“ The extreme variation of yearly means throughout 
the east, west and middle sections during the same period was 
very slight, 5! 6 to 50 6 , and the greatest variation for any one 
section was 3 ^ The absolute extremes wore 116“ and —34'* The 
dryness of the air tempers exceedingly to the senses the cold of 
winter and the heat of summer llw temperatuie over the state 
IS much more uniform than is the precipitation, which diminishes 
somewhat regularly westward In the above period of seventeen 
years the yearly means m the west section varied from ii 93 to 
29 21 in (av 19 21), in the middle from 18 58 to 34 30 (av 26 68), 
m the east from 26 00 to 45 71 (av 31 78) ’the mean tor the state 
langmg from 20 12 to 35 50 (av 27 12) ^ The precipitation in the 
west is not sufficient for confident agriculture in any series of years, 
since agriculture is practicallv dependent upon the mean fail , a fact 
that has been and is of profound importance in the history of the 
state 1 he lino of 20 in fall (about the limit of certain agriculture) 
approximately bisects the state in dry years The precipitation is 
very largely in the growing season — at Dodge the fall between April 
and October is 78 % of that for the year Freshets and droughts 
at times work havoc The former made notable 1844 and 1858 , and 
the latter i860, 1874 and 1894 Tornadoes arc also a not infrequent 
infliction, least common in the west The years 1871, 1879, 1881 and 
1892 were made memorable by particularly severe storms Ihere 
are 150 to 175 growing days ’ for crops hi twetn the frosts of spring 
and autumn, and eight in ten days ai8 bright with sunshine — halt 
of them without a cloud Winds are prevailingly from the south (in 
the winter often from the north west) 

Fauna and Flora —The fauna and flora of the state arc those which 
arc charac ten Stic of the plain legion generally of which Kansas 
13 a part The state lies paitly in the humid, or Carolinian, and 
partly in the and or Upper Sonoran, area of the Upper Austral 
life-zone, 100“ W long is approximately the dividing line between 
these areas The bison and elk have disappeared A very great 
variety of birds is found wiUmi the state, either as reoulents or as 
visitants from the adjoining avifaunal regions - mountain, plain, 
northern and southern In 1886 Colonel N S Goss compiled a list of 
3^5 species, of which 175 were known to breed m the stale The 
wild turkey, once abundant, was near exterminatioti m 1886, and 
prairie chickens (pinnated grouse) have also greatly diminished in 
number The jacVrabbit is characteristic of the praine Locusts 
( ‘ grasshoppers in local usage) have worked incalculable damage, 
notably in 1854, 1866, and above all in 1874-1875 In the last two 
cases their ravages extended over a great portion of the state 

Kansas has no forests Akmg the streams there is commonly a 
fringe of timber, which in the east is fairly heavy There an in 
creasing scarcity westward With the ad vane ng settlement of the 
state thin wind-break rows become a feature of the praines The 
lessened ravages of praine fires have facilitated artificial afiorestmg, 
and many cities, in particular, are abundantly and beautifully 
shaded Oaks, elms, mckory, honey locusts, white ash, sycamore 
and w dlows, the rapid growing but miserable box eldei and cotton 
wood, are the most common trees Black walnut was common in 
the river valleys in Territorial days. The planting of tree reserves 
by the Umted States govermnent in the and counties of this state 
promises great success. A National Foiest of 302,387 acres in 
rinney, I^arney, Hamilton and Grant counties was set aside in 
May 1908 Buffalo and bunch, and other short native praine 
grasses very nutntious ranging food but unavailable as Imy, once 
covered the plains and pastured immense herds of buffalo and other 
animals, but with mcreasmg settlement they have givtn way gener- 
ally to exotic bladed species, valuable alUic for pasture and for hay, 
except in the western regions The hardy and ubiquitous sunflower 
has been cho^n as the state flower or floral emblem Cactus and 
yucca occur in the west 

The sod of the upland praines is generally a deep rich day loam 
of a dark colour The bottom lands near the streams are a black 
sandy loam, and the intermediate lands, or “ second bottoms," 
show a rich and deep black loam, containing very Lttlc sand These 
soils are all easily cultivated, free from stones, and exceedingly 
productive. There are exceptional spots on the upland praines 
composed of stiff clay, not as easily culbvated, but very productive 
when properly managed and enriched The south west section is 
distinctivdy san^ 

Agr%culture — The United States Census of 1900 shows that of the 
farming area of the state in 1900 (41,662,970 acres, 79 6 % of the 
total area), 60 i % was " improved " The value of all farm 
property was 1864,100,286 — oif which land and improvements 
(including buildings), livestock and imptements and machinery 
rimresented respectively 74 5, 22 i and 3 4 % Almost mne-tenths 
01 all farms derived their principal Income from livestock or hay 
and gram, these two sources being about equally imfiortant Of the 
total value of farm products in 1899 ($209,895,542), crops represented 
537, ammal products 459 and forest products only 04 % In 
1899 the wheat crop was 38,798,450 bushels, being less than ^at of 
Minnesota, North Dakota, Onio kk South Dakota According to 


^ For the thirty years 1877-1906 the mean rainfall for ten year 
periods was at Dodge, 22 8 In , 184 m and 22 7 m , and at Law- 
rence, 35 1 in , 39 2 in and 36 7 in for the first, second and third 
periods" respectively 


the Year Book of the United States Department of Agriculture, the 
crop in 1906 was 81,830,^)11 bushels, almost one-iunm of the crop 
of me en^o country for that year, and much more than die crop ot 
any other state In 1909 it was 87,203,000 bushels (less than the crops 
of either Minnesota or North Dakota) Winter wheat constitutes 
almost the entire output The hard varieties ramk in the flour market 
with the finest Minnesota wheat Ihe wheat belt crosses the state 
from north to south m its central third Greater even than wheit in 
absolute output, though not relatively to the output of other states, 
IS Indian corn In 1906 the crop was 195,075,000 bushels, and in 
1909 it was 154,225,000 The crop is very variable, according to 
seasons and prospective markets, ranging m the decade 1^2- 
1901 from 42 6 (1901) to 225 i (1899) million bushels The Indian 
corn belt Is mainly in the eastern third of the state In tlie five years 
1896-1900 the combined value of the crops of Indian coni and wheat 
excec<icd the value of the same crops in any other state of the 
Union (Illinois being a close second) In the western third m igation 
has been tried, in the earlier years unsuccessfully, m all Kansas, m 
1899, there were 23,f>2o acres imgatwl, of which 8939 were m 
hinney and 7^1 in Kearney county In this western third the 
rainfall is insufficient for Indian corn, but Kafir com, an exceptional 
drought resisting cereal, has made cxtraoidinary progress in this 
region, and indeed genei*ally over the state, since 1893, its acreage 
increasing 416 t % in the decade 1895-1904 With tlie saccharine 
variety of sorghum, which increased greatly in the same jxjnod, this 
grain is replacing 1 ndian corn Oats are the third great cereal crop, 
the yield oemg 24,780,000 bushels in 1900 and 27,185,000 m 1909 
Alfalfa showed an increased acreage in 1895-1904 of 310 8 %, it is 
valuable in the west for the same qualities as the Kafir corn The 
hay crop m 1909 was 2,652,000 tons Alfalfa, the Japanese soy bean 
and the wheat fields — which furnish the finest of pasture in the early 
spring and ordinal ily well into the winter season — are the props of a 
prosperous dairy industry In the early eighties the organization 
of creameries and cheese factories began m the cojiaty seats, thev 
depended upon gathered cream About 1889 separators and the 
whole-milk system were introduced, and about the same time began 
the service of refngcrator cars on the railways, the hand separator 
became common a^ut 1901 Western Kansas is the dairy ccrantry 
Its great ranges, whose insufficient rainfall makes impossible the 
certain, and therefore the profitable, cultivation of cereals, tw: other 
settled agriculture, lend themselves with profit to stock and dairv 
farming Dairy products increased 60 6 % in value from 1895 to 
1904, amounting in the latter year to $16,420,095 This value was 
almost equalled by that of eggs and poultry ($14,050,727), which 
increased 797 % m the same decade The livestock interest is 
stimulated by the enormous demand for beef-cattle at Kansas City, 

Sugar-beet culture was tried in the years following i8go with 
indifferent success until Hie introduction of bounties m 1901 It 
has extended akmg the Arkansas valley from the Colorado beet 
distnct and into the north-western counties There is a largo beet 
sugar factory at Garden City, Finney county Experiments have 
bein made unsuccessfully m sugar cane (1885) and silk culture 
(1885 seq ) The bright climate and pure atmosphere are admirably 
adapted to the growth of the apple, pear, peach, plum, grape and 
cherry The STualler fruits also, with scarce an exception, nourish 
finely The fruit product of Kansas ($2,431,773 in 1899) is not, 
however, as yet particularly notable when compared with that of 
\arious other states 

According to the estimates of the state department of agncultore, 
of the total value of all agricultural products in the twenty years 
1885-1904 (l3»o78,999,855), Indian corn and wheat together 
repiescnted moio than two fifths (821 3 and 518 z million dollars 
respectivfjy), and livestock products nearly one th rd (1024*9 
millions) The aggregate value of all agricultural products in 1903- 
1904 was 8754,9')4,2 o8 

Minerals — In the east portion of the state are immense beds of 
bituminous coal, often at shallow depths or cropping out on the 
surface In 1907 more than 95 of the coal came from Crawford, 
Cherokee, Iveavenworth and Osagw counties, and about 91 5 % from 
the first two The total value of the production of coal in 1905 
(6,423,979 tons) was $9,330,542, and m 1908 (6,243,50^ tons) 
$9,292,222 In the central portion, which belongs to the Tnassic 
formation, magnesian limestone, ferruginous sandstone and g3rp6um 
are representative rock® Gypsum (in beautifnl crystalline form) is 
found in an almost continuous bed across the state running north 
east and south west with three principal areas, the northern in 
Marshall county, the central in Dickinson and Saline counties, and 
the southern (the heaviest, being 3 to 40 ft thick) m Barber and 
Comanche counties Hie product in 1908 was valued at $281,339 
Magnesian limestone, or dolomite, is especially plentiful along the 
Blue, Republican and Neosho rivers and tlmr tnbutanes This 
beautiful stone, resembling white, grey and cream-colourccl marble, 
is exceedingly useful for building purposes It crops out in the 
bluffs m endless quantities, and is easily workeci The atone 
resources of the state are largely, but by no means exclusively , 
confined to the central part There are marbles in Osage and 
other counties, shell marble in Montgomery county, white limestone 
in Chase county, a valuable bandera flagstone and nydrauhe cement 
rock near Fort Scott, &c The limestones produced in 1908 were 
valued at $403,176 and the sandstones at $67,950 In the centml 
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region salt is produced in immense quantities, within a great north to 
south belt about Hutchinson Ihe beds, which are exploited by the 
brine method at Hutchinson, at Ellsworth (Ellsworth county), at 
Anthony (Harper county) and at Sterling (Rice county), lie from 
400 to 1200 ft underground, and are in places as much as 350 ft 
thick and 99 % pure At Kanopolis in Ellsworth county, at Lyons 
in Rice county and at Kingman, Kingman county, the salt is mined 
and sold as rock-salt In the south-west salt is found in beds and 
dry incrustations, varying in thickness from a few inches to 2 ft The 
total product from 1880-1899 was valued at $5,538,855, the product 
of 1908 (when Kansas ranked fourth among the states producing 
salt) was valued at $882,984 The development has been mainly 
since 1887 at Hutchinson and since about 1890 in the rock-salt 
mines In the west portion of the state, which belongs to the 
Cretaceous formation, chalks and a species of native quicWime are 
very prominent in the river bluffs Ihe white and cream-coloured 
chalks are much used for building purposes, but the blue is usually 
too soft for exposure to the weather The quicklime as quarried 
from the bluffs slakes perfectly, and with sand makes a fairly good 
mortar, without calcination or other previous preparation The 
lignite found near the Colorado line makes a valuable domestic 
fuel 

Natural gas, oil, zinc and lead have been discovered in south-east 
Kansas and have given that section an extraordinary growth and 
prospenty Indications of gas were found about the time of the 
Civil War, but only in the early seventies were they recognized as 
unmistakable, and they were not successfully developed until the 
'eighties lola, m Allen county, is the centre of the field, and the 
gas yields heat, light, and a cheap fuel for smelters, cement-works 
and other manufacturing plants throughout a large region The 
pools he from 400 to 950 ft below the surface , some wells have been 
drilled 1500 ft deep The value of tht natural gas produced in 
the state was $15,873 in 1889, $2,261,8^6 m 1905, and $7, <>91, 587 in 
1908, when there were 1917 producing wells, and Kansas ranked 
fourth of the states of the United States in the value of the natural 
gas product, being surpassed by Pennsylvania, West Virginia and 
Ohio Petroleum was discovered about 1865 in Miami and Bourbon 
counties, and about 1892 at Neodesha, Wilson county There was 
only slight commercial exploitation before 1900 The production 
increased from 74,714 barrels m that year to 4,250,779 in 1904, m 1 
1908 it was X, 801, 781 barrels Chanute has been the most active 1 
centre of production The field was prospected here in the 'nineties, ' 
but developed only after 1900 In 1877 an immense deposit of 
lead was discovered on land now within the limits of Galena Rich 
zinc blendes were at first thrown away among the by-products of 
the lead mines After the discovery of their true nature there was 
a slow development, and at the end of the century a notable boom 
in the fields From 1876 to 1897 the total value of the output of 
the Galena field was between $25,000,000 and $26,000,000, but at 
present Kansas is far more important as a smelter than as a miner 
of zinc and lead, and in 190O 58 % ot all spelter produced in the 
United States came from smelters in Kansas In 1908 the mines* 
output was 2295 tons of lead valued at $192,612 and 8028 tons 
of zinc valued at $811,032 Pottery, fire, ochre and brick clays 
are abundant, the first two mainly in the eastern part of the state 
Coffey ville has large vitnfitd brick interests In 1908 the total 
value of all the mineral products (incompletely reported) of Kansas 
was $26,162,213 

Industry and Trade — Manufactures are not characteristic of the 
state The rank of the state in manufactures in 1900 was sixteenth 
and in farm products seventh in the Union Ihe value of the 
manufactured product in 1900, according to the Twelfth United 
States Census, was $172,129,398, an increase of 562 % over the 
output of 1890, of this total value, the part representing establish- 
ments under the " factory system ' was $154,008,544,1 and in 1905 
the value of the factory product was $198,244,992, an increase of 
28 7 % Kansas City, Topeka, Wichita, Leavenworth and Atchison 
were the only cities which had manufactures whose gross product 
was valued in 1905 at more than $3,000,000 each, their joint pro- 
duct was valued at $126,515,804, and that of Kansas City alone was 
$96,473,050, almost half the output of the state Ihe most impor- 
tant manufacturing industry, both in 1900 and in 1905, was slaugh- 
tering and meat-packing — for which Kansas City is the second centre 
of the country — with a product for the state valued at $77,411,883 
in 1900, and $96,375,639 m 1905, in both these years the value of 
the product of Kansas was exceeded only by that of Ilhnois The 
flour and gnst mdl industry ranked next, with a product valued at 
$21,328,747 in 1900 and nearly twice that amount, $42,034,019, 

In 1905 In 1900 a quarter of the wheat crop was handled by the 
mills of the state Lesser manufacturing interests are railway shop 
construction (value in 1905, $11,521,144) , zinc smelting and refining 
(value in 1905, $10,999,^68) , the manufacture of cheese, butter and 
condensed milk (value in 1905, $3,94^.349), and of foundry and 
machine shop products (value in 1905, $3>75^»5'25) 

’ All subsequent figures in tlus paragraph for manufactures m 
1900 are given for establishments under the '* factory system " only, 
so as to TO comparable with statistics for 1905, which do not include 
minor establishments 


CotnmumcaHons — Kansas is excellently provided with railways, 
with an aggregate length in January 1909 of 8914 77 m (in 1870, 
1880, 1890 respectivdy, 1501, 32^4 and 8710 m ) The most 
important systems are the Atchison, Topeka & Santa F6, the 
Missouri Pacific, the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific, the Union 
Pacific, the Missouri, Kansas & Texas, the Chicago, Burlington & 
Qumey, and the St Louis & San Francisco systems The first tram 
entered Kansas on the Union Pacific in i860 During the following 
decade the lines of the Missouri Pacific, the Missouri, Kansas & 
Texas and the Santa F6 were well under construction These roads 
give excellent connexions with Chicago, the Gulf and the Pacific 
Kansas has an eastern nver front of 150 m on the Missoun, which is 
navigable for steamboats of good size The internal nvers of the 
state are not utihzed for commercial purposes 

Poptdahon — In population Kansas ranked in 1890 nineteenth 
and in 1900 twenty-second in the Union The decennial in- 
creases of population from i860 to 1900 were 239 9, 173 4, 43 3 
and 3 o %, the population in 1900 being 1,470,495, or 18 to the 
sq m ^ Of this number 22 5 % lived m cities of 2500 or more 
mhabitants Nine cities numbered more than 10,000 inhabi- 
tants Kansas City (51,418), Topeka — the state capital (33,608), 
Wichita (24,671), Leavenworth (20,73^), Atchison (15,722), 
Lawreme — the seat of the state university (10,862), Fort Scott 
(10,322), Galena (10,155) Pittsburg (10,112) The life of 
all of these save the last two goes back to Territorial days, but 
the importance of Fort Scott, like that of Galena and Pittsburg, 
is due to the development of the mineral counties in the south- 
east Other cities of above 5000 inhabitants were Hutchinson 
(9379X Fmporia (8223), Parsons (7682), Ottawa (6934^, Newton 
(6208), Arkansas City (6140), Salma (6074), Argentine (5878) 
and lola (5791) The number of negroes (3 5 %) is somewhat 
large for a northern and western state This is largely owing to 
an exodus of coloured people from the South m 1878-1880, at a 
time when their condition was an unusually hard one an exodus 
turned mainly toward Kansas The population is very largely 
American-born (qi 4 % in 1900, 47 i % being natives of Kansas) 
Germans, British, Scandinavians and Russians constitute the 
bulk of the foreign-born The west third of the state is compara- 
tively scantily populated, owing to its aridity In the ^seventies, 
after a succession of wet seasons, and again m the ^eighties, 
settlement was pushed far westward, beyond the limits of safe 
I agriculture, but hundreds of settlers — and indeed many entire 
I communities — were literally starved out by the recurrence of 
droughts Irrigation has made a surer future for limited areas, 
however, and the introduction of drought-resisting crops and the 
substitution of dairy and livestock interests m the place of 
agriculture have brightened the outlook in the western counties, 
whose population increased rapidly after 1900 The early 
’eighties were made notable by a tremendous “ boom ” in real 
I estate, rural and urban, throughout the commonwealth As 
regards the distribution of religious sects, in 1906 there were 
458,190 communicants of all denominations, and of this number 
121,208 were Methodists (108,097 being Methodist Episcopalians 
of the Northern Church), 93,195 were Roman Catholics, 46,299 
were Baptists (34,975 being members of the Northern Baptist 
Convention and 10,011 of the National (Colored) Baptist Con- 
vention), 40,765 were Presbyterians (33,465 being members of 
the Northern Church) and 40,356 were Disciples of Christ The 
German-Russian Mennomtes, whose immigration became notable 
about 1874, furnished at first many examples of communal 
economy, but these were later abandoned In 1906 the total 
number of Mennomtes was 7445, of whom 3581 were members 
of the General Conference of Mennomtes of North America, 1825 
belonged to the Schellenberger Bruder-gememde, and the others 
were distributed among seven other sects 

® According to the state census Kansas had in 1905 a total 
population of 1,544,968, nearly 28 % hved in cities of 2500 or more 
inhabitants, 13 cities had more than 10,000 inhabitants Kansas 
City (67,614), Topeka (27,641), Wichita (31,11^, Leavenworth 
(20,934)1 Atchison (18,159), Pittsburg (15,012), Coffeyville (13,196), 
Fort SoDtt (12,248), F^rsons (11,720), Lawrence (11,708), Hutchinson 
(11,215), Independence (11,206) and lola (10,287) Other cities of 
above 5000 inhabitants each were Chanute (9704), Emporia (8974), 
Winfield (7845), Sahna (7829), Ottawa (7727), Arkansas City (7634), 
Newton ( 66 ox}, Galena (^49), Argentine (6053), Junction City (5264) 
and Cheityvale (5089) The 1910U S census gaveatotal of i 690,949 
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Government — ^The constitution is that adopted at Wyandotte 
on the 29th of July 1859 and ratified by the people on the 4th 
of October 1859, it came into operation on the 29th of January 
1861, and was amended in 1861, 1864, 1867, 1873, 1875, 1876, 
1880, 1888, 1900, 1902, 1904 and 1906 An amendment may 
be proposed by either branch of the legislature, and, if approved 
by two-tlurds of the members elected to each house as well 
as by a majority of the electors voting on it at a general 
election, it is adopted A constitutional convention to revise or 
amend the constitution may be called m the same manner 
Universal manhood suffrage is the rule, but women may vote m 
school and municipal elections, Kansas being the first state to 
grant women municipal suffrage as well as the right to hold 
municipal offices (1887) General elections to state, county and 
township offices are biennial, in even-numbered years, and take 
place on the first Tuesday after the first Monday in November 
The state executive officers are a governor, lieutenant-governor, 
secretary of state, auditor, treasurer, attorney-general and super- 
mtendent of public instruction, all elected for a term of two 
years The governor appoints, with the approval of the senate, 
a board of public works and some other administrative boards, 
and he ma> veto any bill from the legislature, which cannot 
thereafter become a law unless again approved by two-thirds of 
the members elected to each house 

Ihe legislature, consisting of a Senate and a House of Repre- 
sentatives, meets in regular session at Topeka, the capital, on 
the second Tuesday of January in odd-numbered years The 
membership of the senate is limited to 40, and that of the house 
of representatives to 125 Senators are elected for four years 
and representatives for two years In regular sessions not ex- 
ceeding fifty days and in special sessions not exceeding thirty 
days the members of both houses are paid three dollars a day 
besides an allowance for travelling expenses, but they receive no 
compensation for the extra time of longer sessions In 1908 a 
direct primary law was passed applicable to all nominations 
except for presidential electors, school district officers and officers 
in cities of less than 5000 inhabitants, like public elections the 
primaries are made a public charge, nomination is by petition 
signed by a certain percentage (for state office, at least i %, for 
district office, at least 2 % , for sub-district or county office, at 
least 3 %) of the party vote, the direct nominating system 
applies to the candidates for the United States Senate, the 
nominee chosen by the direct primaries of each party being the 
nominee of the party 

The judicial power is vested in one supreme court, thirty eight 
district courts, one probate court for each county, and two or more 
justices of the peace for each township All justices are elected 
those of the supreme court, seven in number, for six years, two or 
three every two years, those of the district courts for four years, and 
those of the probate courts and the justices of the peace for two 
years The more important affairs of each county arc managed by 
a board of commissioners, who aic elected by distncts for four years, 
but each county elects also a clerk, a treasurer, a probate judge, a 
register of deeds, a shenff, a coroner, an attorney, a clerk of the 
distnct court, and a surveyor, and the district court for the county 
appoints a county auditor The township officers, all elected for 
two years, are a trustee, a clerk, a treasurer, two or more justices of 
the peace, two constables and one road overseer for each road 
district Cities are governed under a general law, but by this law 
they arc divided into three classes according to size, and the govern- 
ment IS different for each class Those havmg a population of more 
than 15,000 constitute the first class, those having a population of 
more than 2000 but not more than 15,000 constitute the second class, 
and those having a population not exceeding 2000 constitute the 
third class Municipal elections are far removed from those of the 
state, bemg held in odd-numbered years 111 Apiil In cities of the 
first class the state law requires the election of a mayor, city clerk, 
city treasurer, police judge and councilmen, in those of the second 
class it requires the election of a mayor, police judge, city treasurer, 
councilmen, board of education, justices of the peace and constables, 
and in those of the third class it requires the election of a mayor, 
pohee judge and councilmen Several other offices provided for 
in each class are filled by the appointment of the mayor 

The principal grounds for a divorce in Kansas are adultery, 
extreme cruelty, habitual drunkenness, abandonment for one year, 
noss neglect of duty, and imprisonment m the penitentiary as a 
felon sufeequent to marnage, but the applicant for a divorce must 
have resided in the state the entire year precedmg the presentment 


of the petition A married woman has the same rights to her 
property after marnage as before mamage, except that she is not 
permitted to bequeath away from her husband more than one-half 
of it without his written consent, and no will made by the husband 
can affect the right of the wife, if she survive him, to one-half of 
the property of which he died seized Whenever a husband dies 
intestate, leaving a farm or a house and lot in a town or city which 
was the residence of the family at his death, his widow, widow and 
children, or children alone if there be no widow, may hold the same 
as a hoirestead to the extent of 160 acres if it be a farm, or one acre 
if it be a town or city lot A homestead of this size is exempt from 
levy for the debts of the intestate except in case of an incumbrance 
given by consent of both husband and wife, or of obligations for 
urchase money, or of hens for makmg improvements, and the 
omestead of a family cannot be alienated without the joint consent 
of husband and wife The homestead status ceases, however, 
whenever the widow marries again or when all the children arrive 
at the age of majority An eight hour labour law was passed in 
1891 and was upheld by the state supreme court In 1909 a law was 
passed for state regulation of fire insurance rates (except in the case 
of farmers* mutuals insurmg farm property only) and forbidding 
local discrimination of rates within the state In the same year a 
law was passed requiring that any corporation acting as a common 
carrier in the state must receive the permission of the state Ixiard 
of railway commissioners for the issue of stocks, bonds or other 
evidences of indebtedness 

The manufacture and sale of intoxicating liquors except for 
medical, scientific and mechanical purposes were prohibited by a 
constitutional amendment adopted in 1880 The Murray liquor 
law of 1881, providing for the enforcement of the amendment, was 
declared constitutional by the state supreme court in 1883 At 
many sessions of the legislatuie its enemies vainly attempted its 
repeal It was more senously threatened in 1890 by the “ Original 
Package Decision " of the United States Supreme Court, the 
decision, namely, that the state law could not apply to liquor 
introduced into Kansas from another state and sold from the 
original package, such inter state commerce being within the exclu- 
sive jurisdiction of Congress That body thereupon gave Kansas 
the power needed, and its action was upheld by the Federal Supreme 
Court The enforcement of the law has varied, however, enormously 
according to the locality In i<)ob^igoj a fresh crusade to enforce 
the law was begun by the attorney-general, who brought ouster 
suits against the mayors of Wichita, Junction City, Pittsburg and 
Leavenworth for not enforcing the law and for replacing it witl 
the fine ' system, which was merely an irregular licence In 1907 
the attorney general's office turned its attention to outside brewing 
companies doing business m the state and secured injunctions against 
such breweries doing business in the state and the appointment of 
receivers of their property The provision of the law permitting 
the sale of whisky for medicinal, scientific or mechanical purposes 
was repealed by a law of 1909 prohibiting the sale, manufacture or 
barter of spirituous, malt, vinous or any other intoxicating liquors 
within the state Ihe seventy of this law was ascribed to efiorts 
of the liquor interests to render it objectionable 

The constitution forbids the contraction of a state debt exceeding 
$1,000,000 The actual debt on the 30th of June 1908 was $605,000, 
which was a permanent school fund Taxation is on the general- 
property system The entire system has been — as in other states 
where it prevails — extremely irregular and aroitrary as regards local 
assessments, and very imperfect , and the figures of total valuation (m 
1880 $160,570,701, in 1890 $347,717,218, in 1900 $408,329,749, and 
m 1908, when it was supposed to be the actual valuation of all taxable 
property, $2,453»69i,859), though significant of taxation methods, 
are not significant of the general condition or progress of the 
state 

Education — Of higher educational institutions, the state supports 
the university of Kansas at Lawrence (i8()()), an agncultural college 
at Manhattan (1863, aided by the United States government), a 
normal school at Emporia (1865), a western branch of the same at 
Hays (1902) , a manual training normal school (1903) at Pittsburg, 
western university (Quindaro) for negroes and the Topeka mdus- 
tnal and educational mstitute (1896, reorganized on the plan of 
Tuskegee institute in 1900) also for negroes The university of 
Kansas was organized in 1864 and opened in 1866 Its engineering 
department was established in 1870, its normal department in 1876 
(abolished 1885), its department of music in 1877, its department of 
law m 1878, and the department of pharmacy m 1883, in 1891 the 
preparatory department was abolished and the university was re- 
organized with ” schools ’ in place of the former “ departments ** 
In 1899 a school of medicine was established, in connexion with 
which the Eleanor Taylor Bell memorial hospital was erected in 
1905 In 1907-1908 the university had a faculty of 21 1, an enrol- 
ment of 2063 (1361 men and 702 women) , the university library 
contained 60,000 volumes and 37,000 pamphlets An efficient com- 
pulsory education law was pass^ in 1903 Kansas ranks very high 
among the states in its small percentage of illiteracy (inability to 
wnte) — ^in 1900 only a 9 % of persons at least ten years of age, the 
figures for native wmtes, foreign whites and negroes being respectively 
I 3, 8 5, 22 3 In addition to the state schools, various flourishing 
pnvate or denominational institutions are maintained The largest 
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oi these are the Kansas Wesloj^an University (Methodist Episcopal, 
1886) at Sabna and Baker University (Methodist J^iscopal, 1858) at 
Baldwin Anaong the many smaller colleges are Washburn College 
(Congregational, 1869) at Topeka, the Southwest Kansas College 
(Metho^t Episcopal, opened i860) at Wmlield, the College of £m 
poria (Presbytenan, 1883) at Empona, Bethany College (Lutheran, 
188^ atLindsborg, Fairmount College (non-sectanan, 1895) Wich- 
ita,SrtMary 3 College (HomaiiCathohc, 1869) at St Mary's, and Ottawa 
Umversity (Baptist, 1S65) at Ottawa At Topeka is the College 
oi the bisters oi Bethany (Protestant Episoopiu, 1S61) for women. 
There are also various small protessional schocus and private normal 
schools An mdustrial school ior Indian children is mamtained by 
the United States near Lawrence (Haskell Institute, 1884) Among 
the state charitable and reformatory mstitutioas are state hospitals 
ior the insane at Topeka and Osawatomie and a hospital for epil^tics 
at Parsons, mdustrial reform schools for girls at Beloit, for boys at 
Topeka, and for criminals under twenty-hve at Hutchinson, a 
penitcntiaty at I,Ansmg, a soldiers' orphans' home at Atchison and 
a soldiers' home at Dodge City, and schools ior feeble-minded youth 
at Winfield, for the deaf at Olathe, and for the blind at Kansas 
City Ihcsemstitutioiis are under the supervision of a state board 
of control The state contributes also to many mstitutions on a 
private basis Most of the counties maintain poor farms and 
adimnibter outdoor rehef, and some care for insane patients at the 
cost of the state 

History — ^The territory now included in Kansas was first 
visited by Europeans m 1541, when Francisco de Coronado led his 
^amards from New Mexico across the buffalo plains in search 
of the wealth of “ Quivira,” a region located by Bandelier and 
other authorities in Kansas north-east of the Great Bend of the 
Arkansas, Thereafter, save for a brief French occupation, 1719- 
1725, and possibly slight explorations equally inconsequential, 
Kansas remained m undistur^d possession of the Indians until in 
1S03 it passed to the United States (all save the part west of 100^ 
long and south of the Arkansas river) as part of the Louisiana 
Purchase The explorations for the United States of Z M Pike 
(1807) and S H Long (1819) tended to confirm old ideas of sandy 
wastes west of the Mississippi But with the establishment of 
praine commerce to Santa F6 (New Mexico), the waves of 
emigration to the Mormon land and to California, the growth of 
traffic to Salt Lake, and the explorations for a transcontinental 
railway, Kansas became well known, and was taken out of that 
mythical “ Great American Desert,** in which, thanks especially 
to Pike and to Washington Irving, it had been supposed to lie 
The trade with Santa F^ began about 1804, although regular 
caravans were begun only ab^t 1825 This trade is one of the 
most picturesque chapters m border history, and picturesque in 
retrospect, too, is the army of emigrants crossing the continent 
m “ praine schooners ’* to Calif orma or Utah, of whom almost 
all went through Kansas 

But this movement of hunters, trappers, traders. Mormons, 
miners and homeseekers left nothing to show of settlement in 
Kansas, for which, therefore, the succession of Territorial govern- 
ments organized for the northern portion of the Louisiana 
Purchase had no real significance Before 1854 Kansas was an 
Indian land, although on its Indian reservations (created in its 
east part for eastern tribes removed thither after 1830) some 
few whites resided missionaries, blacksmiths, agents, farmers 
supposed to teach the Indians agriculture, and land squatters,'* 
— possibly 800 on all Fort Leavenworth was established in 
1827, Fort Scott in 184a, Fort Riley m 1853 There were 
Methodist (1829), Baptist, Quaker, Catholic and Presbyterian 
missions active by 1837 Importunities to Congress to institute 
a Territorial government began m 1852 This was realized by 
the Kansas^Nebraska Bill of 1854 

By that Act Kansas (which from 1854 to 1861 included a large 
part of Colorado) became, for almost a decade, the storm centre of 
national politick passion, and her history of prime significance 
m the unfolding prologue of the Cml War. De^ite the Mis- 
souri Compromise, which had prohibited slavery in the Louisiana 
Purchase N of 36’ 30' N lat (except in Missouri), slaves were 
Uving at the mission*! and elsewhere, among Indians and whites, 
m 1854 The popular sovere^ty ” principle of the Kansas- 
Nebra^a Bill mvohred a sectional struggle for the new Territory 
Time showed that the winnii^ of Kansas was a question of the 
hghtest-fboted immigrant. Saveholders were not footloose, 


they had all to lose if they should carry their blacks mto Kansas 
and should nevertheless fail to make it a slaveys tate Thus the 
South had to establish slavery by other than actual slaveholders, 
unless Missouri should act for her to ebtablish it But Missouri 
did not move her slaves, while her viamty encouraged border 
partisans to seek such establishment even without residence — 
by intimidation, election frauds and outrage. This determined 
at once the nature of the Kansas struggle and its outcome, 
and after the South had played and lost in Kansas, the war 
for the Union caught up and nationalized the verdict of the 
Temtonal broil ** 

In the summer of 1854 Missouri “ squatters ** began to post 
claims to border lands and warn away mtendmg anti-slavery 
settlers T he immigration of these from the North was fostered 
m every way, notably through the New England Emigrant Aid 
Company(see Lawrenct, A ),whoseej«Lmple was widely mutated 
Little organized effort was made in the South to settle the fcrri- 
tmry, Lawrence (Wakarusa) and Topeka, free-state centres, and 
Leavenworth, Lecompton and Atchison, pro-slavery towns, 
were among those settled m 1854 

At the fiirst election (Nov 1854), held for a delegate to Con- 
gress, some 1700 armed Missourians invaded Kansas and stuffed 
the balbt boxes, and this intimidation and fraud was practised 
on a much larger scale in the election of a Territorial legislature 
in March 1855 Jhe resultant legislature (at Pawnee, later at 
Shawnee Mission) adopted the laws of Missouri almost en bloc, 
made it a felony to utter a word against slavery, made extreme 
pro-slavery views a qualification for office, dedared death the 
penalty for aiding a slave to escape, and m general repudiated 
Uberty for its opponents The radical free-state men thereupon 
began the importation of nfles All criticism of this is mcon- 
sequent, “ fighting gear ” was notoriously the only effective asset 
of Missourians m Kansas, every Southern band in Kansas was 
militarily organized and armed, and the free-state men armed 
only under necessity Furthermore, a free-state “ government ’ 
was set up, the “ bogus ** legislature at Shawnee being “ repu- 
diated *’ Perfecting their organization m a senes of popular 
conventions, thev adopted (I>^ 1855) the Topeka Constitution 
— which declared the exclusion of negioes from Kansas — elected 
state officials, and sent a contestant delegate to Congress 
The Topeka government ** was simply a craftily impressive 
organization, a standing protest It met now arid then, and 
directed sentiment, being twice dispersed by United States 
troops, but it passed no laws, and did nothmg that conflicted 
with the Territorial government countenanced by Congress 
On the other hand, the laws of the “ bogus ** legislature were 
generally ignored by the free-state partisans, except m cases 
{eg the service of a writ) where that was impossible without 
apparent actual rebelhon agamst the authority of the legisla- 
ture, and therefore of Congress 

Meanwhile the “ border war *' began During the (almost 
bloodless) Wakarusa War '* Lawrence was threatened by an 
armed force from Missouri, but was saved by the intervention 
of Governor Shannon Up to this time the initiative and the 
bulk of outrages lay assuredly heavily on the pro-slavery side, 
hereafter they became increasingly common and more evenly 
divided In May 1856 another Missouri force entered Lawrence 
without resistance, destroyed its printing offices, wrecked build- 
mgs and pillaged generally This was the day before the assault 
on Charles Sumner (qv) in the Senate of the United States 
These two outrages firea Northem passion and determination. 
In Kansas they were a stimulus to the most radical elements 
Immediately after the sack of Lawrence, John Brown and a small 
band murdered and mutilated five pro-slavery men, on Potta- 
watomie Creek, a hombk deed, showing a new spirit on the free- 
state side, and of ghastly consequence— for it contnbuted power- 
fully to widen further the licence of highway robbery, pillage and 
arson, the rum of homes, the driving off of settlers, marauding 
expeditions, attacks on towns, outrages in short of every kind, 
that made the foUowuig months a weher of lawlessness and 
crime, until Oovemor Geaiy—- by putting himself above all 
partisanship, repudiating Missoun, and using Federal troops— 
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puit an nnd to them kte m 1856 (In the isolated south-eastern 
counties they continued through 1856-1858, mainly to the 
advantage of the “ j^-hawkers"’ of free-state Kansas and to 
the terror of Missouri ) 

The struggle now passed into another phase, m which questions 
of state predominated But something may be remarked in 
passing of the leaders in the period of turbulence. John Brown 
wished to deal a blow against slavery, but did nothing to aid 
any conservative political organization to that end James H 
Lane was another radical, and always favoured force He was 
a political adventurer, an enthusiastic, energetic, ambitious, ill- 
balanced man, shrewd and magnetic He assuredly did much 
for the free-state cause, meek politics were not alone suffiaent 
in those years in Kansas Ihe leader of the conservative free- 
soilers was Charles Robinson (1818-1894) He was born in 
Massachusetts, studied medicine at the Berkshire Medical 
School, and had had political experience in California, whither 
he had gone in 1849, and where in 1850-1852 he was a member of 
the legislature and a successful anti-slavery leader In 1854 he 
had come to Kansas as an agent of the Emigrant Aid Company 
He was the author of the Topeka government idea, or at least 
was Its moving spirit, serving throughout as the “ governoi ” 
under it, though averse to force, he would use it if necessary, 
and was first in command m the “ Wakarusa War ** His par- 
tisans say that he saved Kansas, and regard Lane as a fomenter 
of trouble who accomplished nothing Andrew H Reeder 
(1807-1864), who showed himself a pro-slavery sympathizer 
as first Territorial governor, was removed from office for favour- 
ing the free-state party; he became a leader in the free-state 
cause Every governor who followed him was forced by the 
logic of events end truth tacitly to acknowledge that right lay 
with the free-state party Reeder and Shannon fled the Terri- 
tory in fear of assassination by the pro-slavery party, with which 
at first they had had most sympathy Among the pro-slavery 
leaders David Rioe Atchison (i8o7‘-i886), United States Senator 
in 1843-18 $5, accompanied both expeditions against Lawrence, 
but he urged moderation, as always, at the end ot what was a 
legitimate result of hw radic^al agitation 

In June 1857 delegates were elected to a constitutional con- 
vention The election Act did not provide for any popular vote 
upon the constitution they should form, and was passed over 
Governor John W Geary’s veto A census, miserably deficient 
(largely owing to free-state abstention and obstruction), was 
the basis of apportionment of delegates The free-state party 
demanded a popular vote on the constitution On the justice of 
this Governor Robert J Walker and President Buchanan were at 
first uneouivocally agreed, and the governor promised fair play 
NeveitbewsB only pro-slavery men voted, and the convention 
was thus pro-slavety The document it framed is known as the 
Lecompton Gmstitution Before the convention met, the free- 
state party, abandoning its policy of political inaction, captured 
the Terntonal legislature On the constitutional convention 
rested, then, all hope of saving Kansas for slavery, and that 
would be impossible if they should submit their handiwork to 
the people The convention declared slave property to be 
“ before and higher than any constitutional sanction ” Mid for- 
bade amendments affecting it; but it provided for a popular 
vote on the alternatives, the constitution with slavery or 
the '' constitution with no slavery ” If the latter should be 
adopted, slavery should cease “ except that the right to pro- 
perty in slaves m the Territory should not be mterfered with 
The free-state men regarded this as including the nght to 
property m offspring oi slaves, and therefore as pure fraud 
Governor Walker stood firmly against thw ndquitous “scheme, 
he Saw that slavery was, otherwise, doomed, but he thought 
Kansas oould he saved to the Democratic party though lost to 
slavery But President Buchanan, under Southern influence, 
topudmted his former assurances There is reason to believe 
that the whole scheme was originated at Washington, and though 
Buchanan was not pravy to it before the event, yet he adopted 
It He ttbandioned Walker, who left Kansas, and he dismissed 
Acting-Governor Frederick Pi Stanton for convoking the ^now 


free-state) legisJature This body promptly ordered a vote on 
the third alternative, “ Agamst the Constitution” 

The free-stajte men ignored the alternatives set by the Lecomp- 
ton Convention, but they participated nevertheless in the pro- 
visional election for officers under tlie Lecompton government, 
capturing ail offices, and then, the same day, voted overwhelm- 
in^y against the constitution (Jan 4, 1858) 

Nevertheless, Buchanan, against urgent counsel Gover- 
nor Denver, urged on Congress (Feb 2) the admission of 
Kansas under the Lecompton Constitution He was opposed by 
Senator Stephen A Douglas, the leader of the Northern Demo- 
cracy The senate upheld the President, the house of represen- 
tatives voted down his policy , and finally both houses accepted 
the English Bill, by which Kansas was virtually offeretl some 
millions of acres of public lands if she should accept the Lecomp- 
ton Constitution ' On the 21st of August 1858, by a vote of 
11,300 to 1788, Kansas resisted this temptation The plan of the 
Administration thus effectually miscarried, and its final result 
was a profound split in the Democratic party. 

The free-state men framed an excellent anti-slavery consti- 
tution at Leavenworth in March-Apnl 1858, but the origins 
of the convention were illegal and their work was still-born 
On the 29th of July 1859 still another constitution was therefore 
framed at Wyandotte, and on the 4th of October it was ratified 
by the people Meanwhile the Topeka “ government ” dis- 
appeared, a^ also, with its single purpose equally served, the 
free-state party, most of it (once largely Democratic) passing 
into the Republican party, now first organized in the Territory 
On the 29th of January 1861 Kansas was admitted to the Union 
under tlie Wyandotte Constitution The United States Census 
of x86o gave her a population of 107,204 inhabitants The 
struggle in Kansas, the first physical national struggle o\er 
slavery, was of paramount importance in the breaking up 
of the Wing party, the firm estabhshment of an uncompro- 
misingly anti-slavery party, the sectionalization of the Demo- 
cracy, and the general preparation of the country for the Civil 
War 

Drought and famine came in i860, and then upon the impover- 
ished state came the strain of the Civil War Nevertheless Kansas 
furnished proportionally a very large quota of men to the Union 
armies Military operations witlun her own borders were largely 
confined to a guerrilla warfare, carrying on the bitter neighbour- 
hood strife between Kansas and Missouri The Confederate 
officers began by repressing predatory plundering from Missouri , 
but after James H Lane, with an undisaphned brigade, had 
crossed the border, sai king, burning and kilLng in his progress, 
Missouri “ bushrangers ” retaliated in kind Freebooters trained 
in 1 emtonal lu ence had a free hand on both sides Kansas bands 
were long the more successful But WiUiam C Quantrell, after 
sacking various small Kansas towns along the Missouri river 
(1862-6 j), in August 1863 took Lawrence (qv) and put it 
mercilessly to fire and sword — the most ghastly episode in border 
history. In the autumn of 1864 the Confederate general, 
Sterling Price, aiming to enter Kansas from Missouri but de- 
fe ted b> General Pleasanton’s cavalry, retreated southward zig- 
zagging on both sides of the Missouri- Kansas line llus ended 
for Kansas the border raids and the war Lane was probably 
the first United States officer to enlist negroes as soldiers Many 

them (and Indians too) fought bravely for the state Lidian 
raids and wars troubled the state from 1864 to 1878 The tribes 
domiciled m Kansas were rapidly moved to Indian Territory 
after 1868 

» Tlie Htighsh BiU was not a bnbe to the degree th«it it has usually 
heen consulted to be, masmucb as it ‘ rediKed the gmat of land 
demanded by the Lecompton Ordinance from 23,500,000 acxes to 
3,500,000 acres, and offered only the normal cession to new states ” 
But this grant of 3,500,000 acres was conditioned on the acceptance 
of the Lecompton Owsshtution, and Congress made no promise of 
any grant if that Constitution were not adopted The bdt was 
introduced by Wilham Hayden English (1822^1896), a Democratic 
representative m Congress in 1853-1861 fsee Frank H Hodder, 

Some Aspects of the English Bill for the Admassion of Kansas, 
in Annual Report ike AmeniMH UisteruMl ABiWiaiton for the 
year 190O, i 201-210) 
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After the Civil War the Republicans held uninterrupted 
supremacy in national elections, and almost as complete control 
m the state government, until 1892 From about 1870 onward, 
however, elements of reform and of discontent were embodied 
m a succession of radical parties of protest Prohibition arose 
thus, was accepted by the Republicans, and passed into the con- 
stitution Woman suffrage became a vital political issue, Much 
legislation has been passed to control the railways General 
control of the media of commerce, economic co-opeiation, tax 
reform, banking reforms, legislation against monopolies, disposal 
of state lands, legislation in aid of the farmer and labourer, have 
been issues of one party or another The movement of the 
Patrons of Industry (1874), growing into the Grange, Farmers’ 
Alliance, and finally into the People’s (Populist) party (see 
Farmers’ Movement), was perhaps of greatest importance In 
conjunction with the Democrats the Populists controlled the 
state government in 1892-1894 and 18^-1898 These two 
parties decidedly outnumbered the Republicans at the polls from 
1890-1898, but they could win only by fusion In 1892-1893, 
when the Populists elected the governor and the senate, and 
the Republicans (as the courts eventuall) determined) the house 
of representatives, pohtical passion was so high as to threaten 
armed conflicts in the capital The Australian ballot was 
introduced in 1893 In the decade following 1880, struggles in 
the western counties for the location of county seats (the bitter- 
est local political fights known in western states) repeatedly led 
to bloodshed and the interference of state militia 


Territorial Governors ^ 

Andrew H Reeder July 7, 1854-Aug 16,1855 

Wilson Shannon Sept 7, 1855-Aug 18, 1856 

John W Geary Sept 9, 1856-Mar 12, 1857 

Robert J Walker May 27, 1857-Nov 16, 1857 

Tames W Denver May 12, 1858-Oct 10, 1858 

Samuel Medary Dec 18, 1858- Dec 17,1860 

Acting Governors ® 

Aggregate 

(ibadays) Apr 17, 1855-Apr 16, *57 
(78 „ ) Apr 16, 1857-Dec 21, '57 
(23 „ ) Dec 21, 1857-May 12, 58 

U77 .» ) July 3, i858-Junei6, '60 

Sept II, 18 


Daniel Woodson 5 times 
Frederick P Stanton 2 „ 

James W Denver i „ 
Hugh S Walsh 4(5?) „ 
George M Beebe 2 „ 


(131 


1860-Feb 9, '61 


State Governors 
Charles Robinson Republican 

1861-1863 

Thomas Carney 


1863-1865 

Samuel J Crawford 

>» 

1865-1869 

N Green (to fill vacancy) 

»» 

1869 (3 months) 

James M Harvey 


186^1873 

Thomas A Osborn 

»» 

1873-1877 

George T Anthony 

»* 

1877-18^ 

1879-1883 

John P St John 

George W Ghck 

If 

Democrat 

1883-1885 

John A Martin 

Republican 

1885-1889 

Lyman U Humphrey 

1889-1893 

Lorenzo D Lewelling 

Populist 

1893-1895 

Edmund N Momll 

Republican 

1895-1897 

JohnW Leedy 

W E Stanley 

? 

1897-1899 

Republican 

189^1903 

WilUsJ BaUey 

If 

1903-1905 

Edward W Hoch 

If 

1905-1909 

Walter R Stubbs 

II 

1909- 


Authorities — Consult for phjrsiographic descnptions general 
works on the United States, exploration, surveys, &c , also paper by 
George I Adams in American Geograp^cal Society, Bulletin 34 
(1902), pp 89-104 On climate see U S Department of Agriculture, 
Kansas Climate and Crop Service (monthly, since 1887) On soil and 
agriculture, see Biennial Reports (Tc^ka, 1877 seq ) of the States 
]^ard of Agriculture, Experiment Station Bulletin of the Kansas 
Agncultural College (Manhattai^ , and statistics m the United States 
Statistical Abstract (annual, Washington), and Federal Census 
reports On manufactures see Federal Census reports, Kansas 
Bureau of Labour and Industry, Annual Report (1885 seq ) , Kansas 
Inspector of Coal Mines, Annual Report (1887 seq ) On administra- 
tion consult the ^tate of Kansas Blue Book (Topeka, periodical), and 


^ Terms of actual service m Kansas, not penod of commissions 
The appomtment was for four years Reeder was removed, all the 
others resigu'^d. 

*Secretancs of the Territory who served as governors m the 
intenms of gubernatorial terms or when the governor was absent 
from the Territory In the case of H. 3 Walsh several dates cannot 
be fixed with exactness. 


reports of the vanous state officers (Treasurer, annual, then biennial 
smee 1877-1878 , Board of Trustees of btate Chanties and Corrections, 
biennial, 1877-1878 seq , State Board of Health, founded 1885, 
annual^ then bienmal reports since 1901-1902, Bureau of Lalx>r 
Statistics, founded 1885, annual reports, Imgation Commission, 
organized 1895, annual reports, 6 cc ) On taxation see Report and 
Bill of the State Tax Commission, created igoi (Topeka, 1901) On 
the history of the State see A T Andreas, History of Kansas (Chicago, 
1883 , conmiled mainly by J C Hebbard) , D W Wilder's Annals of 
Kansas (Topeka, 1875 and later), mdispensable for reference, 
L W Spring’s Kansas (Boston, 1085, in the American Common- 
wealth Senes), Charles Robinson, The Kansas Conflict (New York, 
1892), Eh Thayer, The Kansas Crusade (New York, 1889), the 
Proceedings of the Kansas State Historical Society (Topeka, 1891 
seq), full of the most valuable material, W E Connelley, Kansas 
Terniorial Governors (Topeka, 1900) , W E Miller, The Peopling of 
Kansas (Columbus, O , 1906), a doctoral dissertation of Columbia 
University and for the controversy touching John Brown, G W 
Brown's The Truth at Last, Reminiscences of Old John Brown (Rock- 
ford, 111 , 1880), and E Connelley, An Appeal to the Record 
Refuting Things Written for Charles Robinson and G W 
Brown (Topeka, 1903) W C Webb s Republican Election Methods 
in Kansas, General Election of iSga, and Legislative Investigations 
(Topeka, 1893) may also be mentioned 

KANSAS CITY, a city and the county-seat of Wyandotte 
county, Kansas, U S A , on the W bank of the Missouri river, at 
the mouth of the Kansas, altitude about 800 ft It is separated 
from Its greater neighbour, Kansas City, Missouri, only by the 
state line, and is the largest city in the state Pop (1890), 
38,315, (1900), 51,418, of whom 6377 were foreign-born and 
6509 were negroes, (U S census, 1910), 82,331 It is served by 
the Union Pacific, the Missouri Pacific, the Chicago Rock Island 
& Pacific, and the Chicago Great Western railways, and by 
electric lines connecting with Leavenworth and with Kansas 
City, Missouri There are several bridges across the Kansas 
river The city covers the low, level bottom-land at the junction 
of the two rivers, and spreads over the surrounding highlands to 
the west, the principal residential district Its plan is regular 
The first effective steps toward a city park and boulevard system 
were taken in 1907, when a board of park commissioners, consist- 
ing of three members, was appiointed by the mayor The city 
has been divided into the bouth Park District and the North 
Park District, and at the close of 1908 there were 10 m of 
boulevards and parks aggregating 160 acres, A massive steel and 
concrete toll viaduct, about m in length, extends from the 
bluffs of Kansas City, Kan , across the Kansas valley to the bluffs 
of Kansas City, Mo , and iS used by pedestrians, vehicles and 
street cars There is a fine public library building given by 
Andrew Carnegie The chanties of the city are co-ordinated 
through the associated chanties Among charitable state-aided 
institutions are the St Margaret’s hospital (Roman Catholic), 
Bethany hospital (Methodist), a children’s home (1893), 

! for negroes, the Douglass hospital training school for nurses 
(1898) — the last the largest private charity of the state The 
meical department of the Kansas state university, the other 
departments of which are in Lawrence, is in Kansas City , and 
among the other educational institutions of the city are the 
Western university and industrial school (a co-educational school 
for negroes), the Kansas City Baptist theological seminary 
(1902), and the Kansas City university (Methodist Protestant, 
1896), which had 454 students in i9o8-i909and comprises Mather 
college (for liberal arts), Wilson high school (preparatory), a 
school of elocution and oratory (in Kansas City, Mo ), a Normal 
School, Kansas City Hahnemann Medical College (m Kansas 
City, Mo ), and a school of theology The city is the seat of the 
Kansas (State) school for the blind Kansas City is one of the 
largest cities in the country without a drinking saloon Indus- 
trially the city is important for its stockyards and its meat-packing 
mterests With the exception of Chicago, it is the largest live- 
stoti: market in the United States The product-value of the 
city’s factories in 1905 was $96,473,050, 93 5 % consisting of 
the product of thejvholesale slaughtering and meat-packmg 
houses Especially In th^ South-west markets Elansas City 
has an advantage over Chicago, St Louis, and other large pack* 
mg centres (except St Joseph), not only in freights, but in its 
situation among the corn and ” states, it shares also the 
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extraordinary railway facilities of Kansas City, Missouri There 
are vanous important manufactures, such as soap and candles, 
subsidiary to the packing mdustry, and the city has large flour 
nulls, railway and machine shops, and foundries A large 
cotton-null, producing coarse fabrics, was opened in 1907 
Natural gas derived from the Kansas fields became available for 
hghtmg and heating, and crude oil for fuel, in 1906 

Kansas City was founded in 1886 by thejconsohdation of old ” 
Kansas City, Armourdale and Wyandotte (in which Armstrong 
and Riverview were then included) Of these municipalities 
Wyandotte, the oldest, was originally settled by the Wyandotte 
Indians in 1843, it was platted and settled by whites m 1857, 
and was incorporated as a town in 1858, and as a city in 1859 At 
Wyandotte were made the first moves for the Territorial organi- 
zation of Kansas and Nebraska During the Kansas struggle 
Wyandotte was a pro-slavery town, while Quindaro (1856), 
a few miles up the Missouri, was a free-state settlement and 
Wyandotte’s commercial rival until after the Civil War The 
convention that framed the constitution, the Wyandotte Con- 
stitution, under which Kansas was admitted to the Union, 
met here in July 1859 “ Old ” Kansas City was surveyed m 

1869 and was incorporated as a city in 1872 Armourdale was 
laid out in 1880 and incorporated in 1882 The packing 
interest was first established in 1867, the first large packing 
plant was that of Armour & Co , which was removed to what is 
now Kansas City in 1871 Kansas City adopted government by 
commission in 1909 

KANSAS CITY, a city and port of entry of Jackson county, 
Missouri, USA, the second in size and importance in the state, 
situated at the confluence of the Missouri and Kansas rivers, 
adjoining Kansas City, Kansas, and 235 m W by N of St 
Louis Pop (1890), 132,716, (1900), 163,7^2, of whom 18,410 
were foreign bom (German, 4816, Irish, 3*507, Swedish, 1869, 
English, 1863, English-Canadian, 1369, Italian, 1034), and 
17,567 were negroes, (census, 1910), 248,381 Kansas City, the 
gateway to the South-west, is one of the leading railway centres 
of the United States It is served by the Union Pacific, the 
Missouri Pacific, the ’Frisco System, the Chicago Burlington & 
Quincy, the Atchison Topeka & Santa F 4 , the Chicago Great 
Western, the Chicago Milwaukee & St Paul, the Chicago & 
Alton, the Wabash, the Kansas City Southern, the Chicago 
Rock Island & Pacific, the Missouri Kansas & Texas, the Leaven- 
worth Kansas Western, the Kansas City Mexico & Orient, 
the St Louis Kansas City & Colorado, the Quincy Omaha & 
Kansas City, and the St Joseph & Grand I land railways, and 
by steamboat lines to numerous river ports 

The present retail, office, and wholesale sections were once high 
bluffs and deep ravines, but through and across these well graded 
streets were constructed South and west of this highland, 
along the Kansas river, is a low, level tract occupied chiefly by 
railway yards, stock yards, wholesale houses and manufacturing 
establishments , north and east of the highland is a flat section, 
the Missouri river bottoms, occupied largely by manufactories, 
railway yards, grain elevators and homes of employes Much 
high and dry “ made ” land has been reclaimed from the nver 
flood-plain Two great railway bridges across the Missouri, 
many smaller bridges across the Kansas, and a great inter- 
state toll viaduct extending from bluff to bluff across the valley 
of the latter river, he within the metropolitan area of the two 
cities The streets of the Missouri city are generally wide 
and excellently paved The city-hall (1890-1893), the court- 
house (1888-1892), and the Federal Building (1892-1900) are 
the most imposing of the public buildings A convention 
hall, 314 ft long and 198 ft wide, with a seating capacity of 
about 15,000, IS covered by a steel-frame roof without a column 
for Its support, the exterior of the walls is cut stone and brick 
The building was erected within three months, to replace one 
destroyed by fire, for the National Democratic Convention 
which met here on the 4th of July 1900 The Public Library, 
with walls of white limestone and Texas granite, contained (1908) 
95,000 volumes The Congregational, the Calvary Baptist, the 
Second Presbyterian, the Independence Avenue Christian, the 
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Independence Avenue Methodist, and the Second Christian 
Science churches are the finest church buildings The board 
of trade building, the building of the Star newspaper, and several 
large office buildings (including the Scarritt, Long, and New 
York Life Insurance buildings) are worthy of mention 

Kansas City has over 2000 acres m public parks, but Swope 
Park, containing 1354 acres, lies south of the city hmits The 
others are distributed with a design to give each section a recrea- 
tion ground within easy walking distance, and all (including 
Swope) are connected by parkways, boulevards and street-car 
lines The Paseo Parkway, 250 ft wide, extends from N to S 
through the centre of the city for a distance of 2 J m , and adjom- 
ing It near its middle is the Parade, or principal playground 
Tlie city has eight cemeteries, the largest of which are Union, 
Elmwood, Mt Washington, St Mary’s and Forest Hill The 
charitable institutions and professional schools mcluded in 1908 
about thirty hospitals, several children’s homes and homes for 
the aged, an industrial home, the Kansas City school of law, 
the University medical college, and the Scarritt training school 
The city has an excellent public school system A Methodist 
Episcopal institutional thurch, admirably equipped, was opened 
in 1906 The city has a juvenile court, and maintains a free 
employment bureau 

Kansas City is primarily a commercial centre, and its trade in 
livestock, grain and agricultural implements is especially large 
The annual pure-bred livestock show is of national importance 
The city’s factory product increased from $23,588,653 in 1900 
to $35,573,049 in 1905, or 50 8 % Natural gas and crude 
petroleum from Kansas fields became of industrial importance 
about 1906 Natural gas is used to light the residence streets 
and to heat many of the residences 

Kansas City is one of the few cities in the United States em- 
powered to frame its own charter The first was adopted in 
1875 and the second m 1889 In 1905 a new charter, drawn on 
the lines of the model “ municipal program ” advocated by the 
National Municipal League, was submitted to popular vote, but 
was defeated by the influence of the saloons and other special 
interests The charter of 1908 is a revision of this proposed 
charter of 1905 with the objectionable features eliminated, it 
was adopted by a large majority vote Under the provisions 
of the charter of 1908 the people elect a mayor, city treasurer, 
city comptroller, and judges of the municipal court, each for a 
term of two years The legislative body is the common council 
composed of two houses, each having as many members as there 
are wards in the city — 14 in 1908 The members of the lower 
house are elected one by each ward, in the spring of each even 
numbered year The upper house members are elected by the city 
at large and serve four years A board of public works, board 
of park commissioners, board of fire and water commissioners, 
board of civil service, a city counsellor, a city auditor, a citv 
assessor, a purchasing agent, and subordinate officers, are 
appointed by the mayor, without confirmation by the common 
council A non-partisan board composed of citizens who must 
not be physicians has general control of the city’s hospitals and 
health department A new hospital at a cost of half a million 
dollars was completed in 1908 Ihe charter provides for a 
referendum vote on franchises, which may be ordered by the 
council or by petition of the people, the signatures of 20 % of the 
registered voters being sufficient to force such election Public 
work may be prevented by remonstrance of interested property 
owners except in certain instances, when the city, by vote of the 
people, may overrule all remonstrances A civic league attempts 
to give a non-partisan estimate of all municipal candidates 
The juvenile court, the arts and tenement commissions, the 
municipal employment bureau, and a park board are provided 
for by the charter All the members of the city board of 
election commissioners and a majority of the police board are 
appointed by the governor of the state, and the police control 
the grant of liquor licences The city is supplied with water 
drawn from the Missouri river above the mouth of the Kansas 
or Kaw (which is used as a sewer by Kansas City, Kan ), the 
mam pumping station and settling basins being located at 
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Quondaro^ serveral nules up the river in Kansas ^ whence the water 
15 earned beneath the Kansas^ through a tunnel^ to a high-pres- 
sure dtstnbutiiag station in the west bottoms. The waterworks 
(direct pressure system) were acquired by the aty m 1S95 All 
other pubhc services are m private bandfl The street-railway 
service is based 01 a universal 5hCEHt transfer throughout the 
metropditau area. Some of the first overhead eketne trolleys 
used m the United States were used here m x8d5;. 

The hast permanent settlement withm the present limits of 
Kansas City, which took its name from Kansas river, ^ was 
established by French fur traders about 1821 Westport, a 
liittle inland town — platted 1833, a city 1857, merged in 
Kansas City in 1899— now a fashionable residence district 
of Kansas Gty — was a rival of Independence m the Santa F 4 
trade which she gamed almost m tatv m 1844 when the great 
Kissouri flood (t^ greatest the nver has known) destroyed 
the nver landmg utilized' by Independence. Meanwhile, what 
\iy now Kansas City, and was then Westport Landicg, bemg on 
the nver where a swift current wore a rocky shore, steadily 
increased in importance and overshadowed Westport But m 
1838 lots were surveyed and the name changed to the Town of 
K^sas It was oflicially organized in part in 1847, formally 
incorporated as a town in 1850, chartered under its present name 
in 1853, rechartered m 1875, ui 1889- and in 1908 Before 1850 
It was practically the exclusive eastern termmus on the nver for 
the Santa trade, ^ and a great outfitting pomt for Californian 
emigrants The history of this border trade is full of picturesque 
colour During the Civil War both Independence and Westport 
were the scene of battles, Kansas City escaped, but her trade 
went to Leavenworth, where it had the protection of an army 
post and a quiet frontier After the war the railways came, 
takmg away the trafiic to Santa F^, and other cities farther up 
the Missouri nver took over the trade to its upper valley In 

1866 Kansas City was entered by the first railway from St Loins, 

1867 saw the begmnmg of the packing industry , in 1869 a railway 
bndge across the Missouri assured it predominance over Leaven- 
worth and St Joseph, and since that time— save for a depression 
shortly after 1890, following a real-estate boom — the material 
progress of the city has been remarkable, the population in- 
creased from 4418 m i860 to 32,260 m 1870 55,785 in 1880, and 
132,716 in 1890 

See T S Case (cd ), History of Kansas City, Missouri (Syracuse, 
1888) , Wilbam Griffith, History of Kansas City (Kansas City, igoo) , 
for mdustnai history, the Greater Kansas City Yearbook (1907 seq ) , 
for all features of municipal interest, the Kansas City Annual 
(Kansas City, 1907 seq ), prepared for the Business Men's league 

KANSK, a town, of eastern Siberia, m the government of 
Yeniseisk, 151 m by rail E of Krasnoyarsk, on the Kan River, 
a tributary of the Yenisei, and on the Siberian highway Pop. 
(1897), 7504 It IS the chief town of a district m which gold 
IS found, but lies on low ground subject to mundatum by the 
nver 

KAN-SUH, a north-western province of China, bounded N by 
Mongolia, E by Shen-si, S by Szech’iien, W by Tibet and N W. 
by Turkestan The boundary on the N remains undefined, but 
the province may be said to occupy the territory lying between 
32“ 30' and 40" N , and loS*" and 98'' 20 E , and to contain about 
260,000 sq m The population 18 estimated at 9,800,000 Western 
Kan-suh is mountainous, and largely a wilderness of sand and 
snow, but east of the Hwang-ho the country is cultivated The 
principal nver is the Hwang-ho, and in the mountains to the 
south of Lan-chow Fii rises the Wei-ho, which traverses Shen-si 
and flows into the Hwang-ho at Tung-kwan The chief products 

1 " Kansas" — m archaic variants of spelling and pronunciation, 

‘ Kansaw," and still called, local^ awl colloquially, the " Kaw " 

2 Before Kansas City, first Old Franklin (opposite Boonvxlle), then 
Ft Osage, liberty, bibley, Lexington, Inaepcndenco and Westport 
had successively been abandoned as terminals, as the tranter 
pomt from boat to praine caravan was moved steadily op the 
Missoun. Whisky, groceries, prints and nofeiona were stap^ sent 
to Santa F^, wool, buflalo robes and dned buflaio xiuiaXy Mejucaa 
Sliver com, gold and silver dust and ore came in return In i860 
the trade employed 3000 wagons and 7000 men, and amounted to 
millions of doflars m value 


of Kan-suh are cloth, horse hides, a kind of curd like butter which 
IS known by the Mongols under the name of wutUf musk, plume, 
onions, dates, sweet melons and medicines (See Cwina ) 

KANT, IMMANUEL (f7Z4-r8o4), German philosopher, was 
bom at Komgsberg on the 22nd of April 1724 His grand^her 
was an cfmigrant from Scotland, and* the name Cant is not un- 
common m the north of Scotland, whence the family is said to 
have come His father was a saddler in Kdnigsberg, then a 
stronghold of Pietism, to the strong influence of which Kant was 
subjected m his early years In his tenth year he was entered 
at the Collegium Fredencianum with the definite view of studymg 
theology His inclination at this time was towards classics, and 
he was recognized, with his school-fellow, Davrd Ruhnken, as 
among the most promising classical scholars of the college His 
taste for the greater Latin authors, particularly Lucretius, was 
never lost, and he acquired' at school an unusual facility m Latin 
composition With Greek authors he does not appear to have 
i>cen equally familiar During his univcrsrty course, whrch 
began m 1740, Kant was principally attracted^ towards mathe- 
matics and physics The lectures on classics do not seem to have 
satisfied him, and, though he attended courses on theology, and 
even preached on one or two occasions, he appears finally to have 
given up the intention of entering the Church The last years 
of his university studies were much disturbed by poverty His 
father died in 1746, and for nine years he was compelled to 
earn his own living as a private tutor Although he disliked 
the life and was not specially (jualified for it — as he used to say 
regarding the excellent precepts of his Padagogtk, he was never 
able to apply them*— yet he added to his other ai comphshments 
a grace and polish which he displayed ever afterwards to a 
degree somewhat unusual m a philosopher by profession 

In 1755 Kant became tutor m the family of Count Kayserling 
By the kmdness of a friend named Richter, he was enabled to 
resume his university career, and in the autumn of that year he 
graduated as doctor and qualified as pnvatdozmt For fifteen 
years he continued to labour in this position, his fame as writer 
and lecturer steadily increasing Though twice he failed to 
obtain a professorship at Konigsberg, he steadily refused ap- 
pointments elsewhere The only academic preferment received 
by him during the lengthy probation was the post of under- 
hbranan (1766) His lectures, at first mainly upon physics, 
gradually expanded until nearly all descriptions of philosophy 
were included under them 

In 1770 he obtained the chair of logic and metaphysics at 
Konigsberg, and delivered as his inaugural address the (disserta- 
tion De mundt senstbilts et tntelltgtdths forma et pnnctptis 
Eleven years later appeared the Krtttk of Purs Reason, the work 
towards which he had I'leen steadily advancing, and of which all 
his later v/ntings are developments In 1783 he published the 
Prolegomena, intended as an introduction to the Knitk, which 
had been found to stand in need of some explanatory comment 
A second edition of the Krtttk, with some modifications, appeared 
in 1787, after which it remained unaltered 

In spite of Its frequent obscunty, its novel terminology, and 
its dedoaed opposition to prevaihng systems, the Kantian philo- 
sophy made rapid progress in Germany In the course of ten 
or twelve vears from the publication of the KnHk of Pure Reason, 
It was expounded in all the leading universities, and it even 
penetrated into the schools of the Church of Rome Such men 
as J Schulz in Konigsberg, J G Kiesewctter in Berlin, Jakob 
in Halle, Bom and A L Heydenrcich m I^eipzig, K L Rewvhold 
and E Schmid in Jena, Buhle m G6ttmgen, Tennemann in 
Marburg), and Snell in Giessen, with many others, made it the 
basis of their philosophical teaching, while th^ogiasns like 
Tieftrunk, Staudlm, and Ammon eagerly applied it to Christian 
doctrme and morality Young men flocked to Kdmgsberg as to 
a shrme of philosophy The Prussian Government even under- 
took the expense of JJhcir support Kant was hailed by some 
as a second Messiah He was consulted as an oracle on all 
questions of casuistry — as, for example, on the lawfulness of 
inoculation lor the small-pox This universal homage for a bug 
time left Kant unaffected, it was only in his later years that he 
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Spoke of his system as the limit of philosophy, and resented all 
further progress He still pursued his quiet round of lecturing 
and authorship, and contributed from time to time papers to 
the literary journals. Of these, among the most remarkable was 
his review of Herder’s Philosophy of History^ which greatly 
exasperated that author, and led to a violent act of retaliation 
some years after in his Metaknhk of Pure Reason, Schiller at 
this period m vain sought to engage Kant upon his Horen He 
remained true to the Berlin Journaly in which most of his 
criticisms appeared 

In 1792 lUnt, m the full height of his reputation, was involved 
in a collision with the Government on the question of his religious 
doctrines Naturally his philosophy had excited the declared 
opposition of all adherents of historical Christianity, since its 
plain tendency was towards a moral rationalism, and it could not 
be reconaled to the literal doctrines of the Lutheran Church 
It would have been much better to permit his exposition of the 
philosophy of religion to enjoy the same literary rights as his 
earlier works, since Kant could not be interdicted without first 
silencing a multitude of theologians who were at least equally 
separated from positive Christianity The Government, how- 
ever, judged otherwise, and after the first part of his book, On 
Religion within the Limits of Reason alone, had appeared in the 
Berlin Journal, the publication of the remamder, which treats 
in a more rationalizing style of the peculianties of C hnstiamty, 
was forbidden Kant, thus shut out from Berlin, availed himself 
of his local privilege, and, with the sanction of the theological 
faculty of his own university, published the full work in Komgs- 
berg The Government, probably influenced as much by hatred 
and fear of the French Revolution, of which Kant was supposed 
to be a partisan, as by love of orthodoxy, resented the act, and 
a secret cabinet order was received by him intimating the dis- 
pleasure of the king, Frederick William 11 , and exacting a pledge 
not to lecture or wnte at all on religious subjects in future With 
this mandate Kant, after a struggle, complied, and kept his 
engagement till 1797, when the death of the king, according to 
his construction of his promise, set him free This incident, how- 
ever, produced a very unfavourable effect on his spirits He 
withdrew in 1794 from society , next year he gave up all his classes 
hut one public lecture on logic or metaphysics, and in 1797, before 
the removal of the interdict on his theological teaching, he ceased 
altogether his public labour^, after an academic course of fortv- 
two years He previously, m the same year, finished his treatises 
on the Metaphysics of Ethics, which, with his Anthropology, com- 
pleted in 1798, were the last considerable works that he revised 
with his own hand His Lectui es on Logic, on Physical Geography 
on Paedagogics, were edited during his lifetime by his friends and 
pupils By way of asserting his right to resume theological 
disquisition, he also issued in 1798 his Strife of the Faculties, in 
which all the strongest points of his work on religion were urged 
afresh, and the correspondence that had passed between himself 
and his censors was given to the world 

From the date of his retirement from the chair Kant declined 
in strength, and gave tokens of intellectual decay His memory 
began to fail, and a large work at which he wrought night and 
day, on the C()nnexion between physics and metaphysics, was 
found to be only a repetition of his already published doctrines 
After 1802, finding himself attacked with a weakness in the limbs 
attended with frequent fits of falling, he mitigated the Spartan 
seventy of his life, and consented to receive medical advice A 
constant restlessness oppressed him, his sight gave way, his 
conversation became an extraordinary mixture of metaphors, 
and It was only at mtervals that gleams of his former power 
broke out, especially when some old chord of association was 
struck in natural saence or physical geography A few days 
before his decease, with a great effort he thanked his medical 
attendant for his visits m the words, “ I have not yet lost my 
feeling for humanity ” On the 12 th of February 1804 he died, 
having almost completed his eightieth year His stature was 
small, and his appearance feeble He was little more than five 
feet high, his breast was almost concave, and, like Schleier- 
macher, he was deformed in the right shoulder, His senses were 


quick and delicate, and, though of weak constitution, he escaped 
by strict regimen all serious illness 

His life was arranged with mechanical regularity, and, as he 
never married, he kept the habits of his studious youth to old 
age His man-servant, who awoke him summer and winter at 
five o’clock, testified that he had not once failed m thirty years 
to respond to the call After rising he studied for two hours, 
then lectured other two, and spent the rest of the forenoon, till 
one, at his desk He then dined at a restaurant, which he fre- 
quently changed, to avoid the influx of strangers, who crowded 
to see and hear him llus was his only regular meal,*and he 
often prolonged the conversation till late in the afternoon. He 
then walked out for at least an hour in all weathers, and spent 
the evening in lighter reading, except an hour or two devoted 
to the preparation of his next day’s lectures, after which he 
retired between nine and ten to rest In his earlier years he often 
spent his evenings in general society, where his knowledge and 
conversational talents made him the life of every parly He was 
especially intimate with the families of two English merchants 
of the name of Green and Motherby, where he found many 
opportunities of meeting ship-captains, and other travelled 
persons, and thus gratifying his passion for physical geography 
This social circle included also the celebrated J G Hamann, the 
friend of Herder and Jacobi, who was thus a mediator between 
Kant and these philosophical adversancs 

Kant’s reading was of the most extensive and miscellaneous 
kind He cared comparatively little for the history of specula- 
tion, but his acquaintance with books of science, general history, 
travels and belles lettres was boundless He was well versed m 
English literature, chiefly of the age of Queen Anne, and had read 
English philosophy from Locke to Hume, and the Scottish school 
He was at home m Voltaire and Rousseau, but had little or no 
a< quamtance with the French sensational philosophy He was 
familiar with all German literature up to the date of his KrtUk, 
but ceased to follow it in its great development by Goethe and 
Schiller It was his habit to obtain books in sheets from his 
publishers Kan ter and Nicolovius, and he read ov^er for many 
years all the new works in their catalogue, in order to keep abreast 
of unn^ersal knowledge He waas fond of newspapers and works 
on politics, and this was the only kind of reading that could 
interrupt his studies in philosophy 

As a lecturer Kant avoided altogether that rigid style in which 
his lx)oks wTre written He sat behind a low desk, with a few 
jottings on slips of papei, or textbooks marked on the margin, 
before him, and delivered an extemporaneous address, opening 
up the subject by partial glimpses, and with many anecdotes or 
familiar illustrations, till a complete idea of it w’as presented 
His voice was extremely weak, but sometimes rose into eloquence, 
and always commanded perfect silence Though kind to his 
students, he refused to remit their fees, as this, he thought, would 
discourage independence It was another principle that his 
chief exertions should be bestowed on the intermediate class of 
talent, as the geniuses would help themselves, and the dunces 
were bevond remedy 

Simple, honourable, truthful, kind-hearted and high-mmded 
as Kant was in all moral respects, he was somewhat deficient m 
the region of sentiment He had httle enthusiasm for the beauties 
of nature, and indeed never sailed out into the Baltic, or travelled 
moie than 40 miles from Konigsberg Music he disregarded, and 
all poetry that v/as more than sententious prose His ethics have 
been reproached with some justice as setting up too low an ideal 
for the female sex fhough faithful in a high degree to the duties 
of fncndship, he could not bear to visit his friends m sickness, 
and after their death he repressed all allusion to theu* memory 
His engrossing intellectual labours no doubt tended somewhat 
to harden his character , and in his zeal for rectitude of purpose 
he forgot the part which affection and sentiment must ever play 
in the human constitution 

On the 1 2th of February 1904, the hundredth anniversary 
of Kant’s death a Kantian society (KantgeseUsekaft) was formed 
at Halle under the leadership of Professor H Vaihmger to 
promote Kantian studies In 1909 it had an annual membership 
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of 191 , it supports the periodical Kantstudten (founded 1896^ 
see Bibliography^ ad xmt ) 

The Writings of Kant 

No other thinker of modern times has been throughout his work 
so penetrated with the fundamental conceptions of physical science, 
no other has Ixjen able to hold with such firmness the balance 
between empirical and speculative ideas Beyond all question much 
of the influence which the critical philosophy has exercised and 
continues to exercise must be asenbod to this characteristic feature 
in the training of its great author 

The early writings of Kant are almost without exception on 
questions of physical science It was only by degrees that philo- 
sophical problems began to engage his attention, and that the mam 
portion of his literary activity was turned towards them The 
followmg are the most important of the works which bear directly 
on physical science 

1 Gedanken von der wahren Schdtzung der lebendtgen Krdfte (1747) , 
an essay dealing with the famous dispute between the Cartesians 
and Leibnitzians regarding the expression for the amount of a force 
According to the Cartesians, this quantity was directly proportional 
to velocity , according to their opponents, it varied with the square 
of the velocity The dispute has now lost its interest, for physicists 
have learned to distinguish accurately the two quantities which are 
vaguely included under the expression amount of force^ and conse- 
quently have been able to show in what each party was correct and 
in what it was in error Kant s essay, with some fallacious explana- 
tions and divisions, criticizes acutely the arguments of the Leib- 
nitzians, and concludes with an attempt to snow that both modes 
of expression are correct when correctly limited and interpreted 

2 Whether the Earth tn its Revolution has experienced some Change 

since the Earliest Times (i754> trans , W Hastie, 1900, 

Kant*s Cosmogony ^ cf Lord Kelvin in The 4 ge of the Earth, 1897, 

L 7) In this brief essay Kant throws out a notion which has since 
in carried out, in ignorance of Kant’s priority, by Delaunay (1865) 
and Adams He points out that the action of the moon in raising 
the waters of the earth must have a secondary effect in the shght 
retardation of the earth’s motion, and refers to a similar cause the 
fact that the moon turns always the same face to the earth 
3 Allgemeine Naturgeschichte und Theorie des Himmels, published 
anonymously m 1755 (4th ed , 1808, republished H Ebert, 1890) 
In this remarkable work Kant, proceeding from the ^Newtonian 
conception of the solar system, extends his consideration to the 
entire sidereal system, points out how the whole may be mechanically 
regarded, and tnrows out the important speculation which has since 
received the title of the nebular hypothesis In some details, such 
e g AS the regarding of the motion of the entire solar s>stem as 
portion of the general cosmical mechanism, he had predecessors, 
among others Thomas Wnght of Durham, but the work as a whole 
contains a wonderfully acute anticipation of much that was after- 
wards earned out by Heischel and Laplace The hypothesis of the 
original nebular condition of the system, with the consequent 
explanation of the great phenomena of planetary formations and 
movements of the satellites and rings, is unquestionably to be 
assigned to Kant (On this question see discussion in W Hastie's 
KanVs Cosmogony, as above ) 

4 Meditationum quarundam de igne succincta dehneatio (175 s) 
an inaugural dissertation, containing little bc>ond the notion that 
bodies operate on one another through the medium of a uniformly 
diffused, elastic and subtle matter (ether) which is the underlying 
substance of heat and light Both heat and light are regarded as 
vibrations of this diffused ether 

5 On the Causes of Earthquakes (1755), Description of the Earth- 
quake of (175^) » Consideration of some Recently Experienced 
Earthquakes (175b) 

6 Explanatory Remarks on the Theory of the Winds (1756) In 
this brief tract, Kant, apparently in entire ignorance of the explana- 
tion mven in 1735 by Hadley, points out how the varying velocity of 
rotanon of the successive zones of the earth’s surface furnishes a key 
to the phenomena of periodic winds His theory is in almost entire 
agreement with that now received See the parallel statements 
from Kant’s tract and Dove's essay on the influence of the rotation 
of the earth on the flow of its atmosphere (1835), given m ZoUner’s 
work, Ueher die Natur der Cometen, pp 477-482 

7 On the Different Races of Men (1775), Determination of the 
Notion of a Human Race (1785), Conjectural Beginning of Human 
History (1786) three tracts containing some points of interest as 
regards the empincal grounds for Kant’s doctrine of teleology 
Reference will oe made to them m the notice of the Kritik of 
Judgment 

8 On the Volcanoes in the Moon (1785) , On the Influence of the Moon 
on the Weather (1794) The second of these contains a remarkable 
discussion of the relation between the centre of the moon's figure and 
Its centre of gravity From the difference between these Kant is 
led to conjecture that the climatic conditions of the side of the moon 
turned from us must be altogether unhke those of the face presented 
to us His views have been restated by Hansen 

9 Lectures on Physical Geography (1822) published from notes of 
Kstnt's lectures, widi the approval of the author. 


Consideration of these works is sufficient to show that Kant’s 
mastery of the science of his time was complete and thorough, and 
that his philosophy is to be dealt with as having throughout a 
reference to general scientific conceptions For more detailed 
treatment of his im^rtance in science, reference may be made to 
Zollner’s essay on ‘Kant and his Monts on Natural Science " con 
tamed in the work on the Nature of Comets (pp 420-484) , to Dietrich, 
Kant and Newton , Schultze, Kant and Darwin , Reuschle's careful 
analysis of the scientific works in the Deutsche V lerteljahrs-Schrift 
(18O8), W Hastie’s introduction to Kant s Cosmogony (1900), which 
summarizes cnticism to that date, and articles in hant-Studien 
(1896 foil ) 

The notice of the philosophical writings of Kant need not be more 
than bibhographicaf, as in the account of his philosophy it will be 
necessary to consider at some length the successive stages in the 
development of his thought Arranged chronologically these works 
are as follow — 

1755 Principtorum prtmorum cognitioms metaphysicae novae 
dilucidatio 

1 750 Metaphysicae cum geometria junctae usus in philosophia 
naturally cujus specimen I continet monadologiam physicam 

1762 Die falsche Spitzfindigkeit der vier syllogistischen Figuren, 
“ The False Subtlety of the Four Syllogistic Figures ” (trans T K 
Abbott, Kant s Introduction to Logic and his Essay on the Mistaken 
Subtilty of the Figures, 1885) 

1 763 Versuch den Begriff der negativen Grossen in die Weltweisheit 
einzufuhren, “ Attempt to introduce the Notion of Negative Quan- 
tities into Philosophy " 

1763 Der einzig mdgliche Beweisgrund zu einer Demonstration des 
Daseins Gottes, “ The only possible Foundation for a Demonstration 
of the Existence of God ” 

1764 Beobachtungen iiber das Gefuhl des Schonen und Erhabenen 
(Riga, 1771, Konigsberg, 1776) 

17O4 Unteisuchung i^er die Deutlichkeit der Grundsdtze der natur 
lichen Theologie und Moral, “ Essay on the Evidence (Clearness) of 
the Fundamental Propositions of Natural Theology and Ethics " 

1766 Traume eines Ceistersehers, erlau*ert durch Trdume der 
Metaphysik, “Dreams of a Ghost-seer (or Clairvoyant), explained 
by the Dreams of Metaphysic ’’ (Eng trans E T Gocrwitz, with 
introd by F bewail, 1900) 

1708 Von dem ersten Giunde des Vnterschiedes der Gegenden tm 
Raum, “ Foundation for the Distinction of Positions in Space “ 

The above may all be regarded as belonging to the precritical 
penod of Kant s development The following introduce the notions 
and principles characteristic of the critical philosophy 

1770 De mundi sensibilis et intelligibilis forma et principns 

1781 htitik der reinen Vernunft, “ Kritik of Pure Reason “ 
Revised ed 1787, ed Vuhingti, 1881 foil and B Eidmann, 1900, 
Eng tians , F Max MulUr, 1890, 2nd td 1907, and J M D 
Mciklejohn, 1854) 

1783 Prolegomena zu etner jeden kiinftigen Metaphysik die als 
Wissenschaft wird auftreten konnen, “ Prolegomena to all Future 
Metaphysic which may present itself as Science ’’ (ed B Erdmann, 
1878, Eng trans J P Mahaffy and J H Bernard, 2nd ed 1889, 
Belfort Bax, 1883, and Paul Cams, 1902 , and cf M Apel, hommentar 
zu Kants Prolegomena, 1908) 

1784 Idee zu einer allgemeinen Geschichte im weltburgerlicher 
Absicht, Notion of a Universal History in a Cosmopolitan Sense ’’ 
With this may he coupled the review of Herder in 1785 

1785 Grundlegung zur Metabhysik der 'bitten, “ Foundations of 
the Metaphysic of Ethics ’’ (sec 1 K Abbott, 1 undamental Principles 
of the MetaJ>hysic of Ethics, 3rd ed 1907) 

1 786 metaphysische A nfangsgrunde der Naturwissenschaft, ‘ ‘ Meta 
physical Elements of Natural Science ’’ (ed A H6fier, 1900, trans 
Belfort Bax, Prolegomena and Metaphysical Foundations, 1883) 

1788 Ueber den Gebrauch teleologischer Prinzipien in der 
Philosophie, “ On the Employment of Ideological Principles in 
Philosophy “ 

1788 Kritik der praktischen Vernunft, “ Kritik of Practical 
Reason ’’ (trans T K Abbott, cd 1898) 

1790 Kritik der Urtheilsbraft, “Kritik of Judgment’’ (trans 
with notes J H Bernard, 1892) 

1790 Ueber eine Entdeckung, nach der alle neue Kntik der reinen 
Vernunft durch eine alters entbehrhch gemacht werden soli, “On a 
Discovery by which all the recent Critique of Pure Reason is super- 
seded by a more ancient ** {i e by Leibnitz’s philosophy) 

1791 Ueher die wirklichen Fortschritte der metaphysik seit Leibnitz 
und Wolff, “ On the Real Advances of Metaphysics since Leibnitz 
and Woln ", and Ueher das Misslingen alter philosophischen Versuche 
in der Theodicee 

1793 Religion innerhalb der Grenzen der hlossen Vernunft, 
“ Religion within the Bounds of Reason only “ (Eng trans J W, 
Semple, 1838) 

1794 Ueber Philosophie liberhaupt, “ On Philosophy generally," 
and Das Ende alter Dinge 

1795 Zum ewigen Tneden (Eng trans , M Campbell Smith, 1903) 

1797 Metaphysische Anfangsgrilnde der Rechtslehre (trans W 
Hastie), and Metaphysische Anfangsgrunde der Tugendlehre 

1798 Der Streit der FacultAten, Contest of the Faculties ** 

1798 Anthropologic tn pragmaitscher Hinsicht 
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The Kantian Phthsophy ‘ 

Historians are accustomed to divide the general current of 
speculation into epochs or periods marked by the dominance of some 
single philosophic conception with its systematic evolution Perhaps 
in no case is the character of an epoch more clearly apparent than 
m that of the critical philosophy The great work of Kant absolutely 
closed the Imes of speculation along which the philosophical hterature 
of the 1 8th century had proceeded, and substituted for them a new 
and more comprehensive method of regarding the essential problems 
of thought, a method which has prescnbed the course of philosophic 
speculation in the present age The critical system has thus a two- 
fold aspect It takes up into itself what had characterized the 
previous efforts of modern thought, shows the imperfect nature of 
the fundamental notions therein employed, and offers a new solution 
of the problems to which these notions had been applied It opens 
up a new senes of questions upon which subsequent philosophic 
reflection has been directed, and gives to them the form, under 
which It IS possible that they should be fruitfully regarded A work 
of this kind is essentially epoch-making 

In any complete account of the I&ntian system it is therefore 
necessary that there should be constant reference, on the one hand, 
to the peculiar character of the preceding x 8 th century philosophy, 
and, on the other hand, to the problems left for renewed treatment 
to more modern thought Fortunately the development of the 
Kantian system itself furnishes such treatment as is necessary of 
the former reference For the critical philosophy was a work of 
slow growth In the early writings of Kant we are able to trace 
with great definiteness the successive stages through which he passed 
from the notions of the preceding philosophy to the new and com- 
prehensive method which gives its special character to the critical 
work Scarcely any great mind, it has been said with justice, ever 
matured so slowly In the early essays we find the principles of 
the current philosophies, those of Leibnitz and English empiricism, 
applwid in various directions to those problems which serve as tests 
of their truth and completeness, we note the appearance of the 
difficulties or contradictions which manifest the one sidedness or 
imperfection of the principle applied , and we can trace the gradual 
growth of the new conceptions which were destined, in the completed 
system, to take the place of the earlier method To understand the 
Kantian work it is indispensable to trace the history of its growth 
in the mind of its author 

Of the two preceding stages of modern philosophy, only the 
second, that of Locke and Leibnitz, seems to have influenced 
practically the course of Kant's speculation With the Cartesian 
movement as a whole he shows little acquaintance and no s^mipathy, 
and his own philosophic conception is never brought into iclation 
with the systematic treatment of metaphysical piobicms charac 
tenstic of the Cartesian method The fundamental question for 
philosophic reflection presented itself to him in the form which it 
had assumed in the hands of Locke and his successors in England, 
of Leibnitz and the Leibnitzian school in Germany The transition 
from the Cartesian movement to this second stage of modern thought 
had doubtless been natural and indeed necessary Nevertheless the 
full bearings of the philosophic question were somewhat obscured by 
the comparatively limited fashion in which it was then regaided 
The tendency towards what may be technically called subjectivism, 
a tendency which differentiates the modern from the ancient method 
of speculation, is eimressed in Locke and Leibnitz in a definite and 
peculiar fashion However widely the two systems differ in details, 
they are at one in a certain fundamental conception which dominates 
the whole course of their philosophic construction They are through- 
out individualist, t e they accept as given fact the existence of the 
concrete, thinking subject, and endeavour to show how this subject, 
as an individual conscious beinj^, is related to the wider universe of 
which he forms part In dealing with such a problem, there are 
evidently two lines alon^ which investigation may proceed It may 
be asked how the individual mind comes to know himself and the 
system of things with which he is connected, how the varied contents 
of his experience are to be accounted for, and what certainty 
attaches to his subjective consciousness of things Regarded from 
the individualist point of view, this line of inquiry becomes purely 
psychological, ana the answer may be presented, as it was presented 
Dy Locke, in the fashion of a natural nistory of the growtn of con- 
scious expenence in the mind of the subject Or, it may be further 
asked, how is the individual really connected with the system of 
things apparently disclosed to him m conscious experience ? what is 
the precise significance of the existence which he ascribes both to 
himself and to the objects of experience ? what is the nature of the 
relation between himself as one part of the system, and the system 
as a whole ? This second inquiry is specifically metaphysical in 
beanng, and the kind of answer furnished to it by Leibnitz on the 
one hand, by Berkeley on the other, is in fact prescribed or deter- 
mined beforehand by the fundamental conception of the indivi- 
dualist method with which both begin their investigations So soon 
as we make clear to ourselves the essential nature of this method, 
we are able to discern the specific difficulties or perplexities arising 

’ See further Idealism , Metaphysics , Logic, 6tc , where Kant's 
relation to subsequent thought is discussed 


in the attempt to carry it out 85r8tematically, and thus to note with 
precision the special jproblems presented to Kant at the outset of 
his philosophic reflections 

Consider, first, the application of the method on its psychological 
side, as it appears in Locke Starting with the assumption of 
conscious experience as the content or filling-in of the individual 
mind, Locke proceeds to explain its genesis and nature by reference 
to the real universe of things and its mechanical operation upon the 
mind The result of the interaction of mind, t e the mdividual 
mind, and the system of things, is conscious expenence, consisting 
of ideas, which may be variously compounded, divided, compared, 
or dealt with by the subjective faculties or powers with which the 
entity. Mind, is supposed to be endowed Matter of fact and matter 
of knowledge are thus at a stroke dissevered The very notion of 
relation between mind and things leads at once to the counter notion 
of the absolute restriction of mind to its own subjective nature 
That Locke was unable to reconcile these opposed notions is not 
surprising, that the difficulties and obscurities of the Essay arise 
from the impossibihtv of reconciling them is evident on the slightest 
consideration of the main positions of that work Of these difficulties 
the philosophies of Berkeley and Hume are systematic treatments 
In Berkeley we find the resolute determination to accept only the 
one notion, that of mind as restricted to its own conscious expenence, 
and to attempt by this means to explain the nature of the external 
reality to which obscure reference is made Any success in the 
attempt IS due only to the fact that Berkeley introduces alongside 
of his individualist notion a totally new conception, that of mind 
itself as not in the same way one of the matters of conscious experi- 
ence, but as capable of reflection upon the whole of expenence and 
of reference to the supreme mind as the ground of all reality It is 
only in Hume that we have definitely and completely the evolution 
of the individualist notion as groundwork of a theory of knowledge, 
and It is in his writings, therefore, that we may expect to find the 
fundamental difficulty of that notion clearly apparent It is not a 
little remarkable that we should find in Hume, not only the sceptical 
dissolution of all fixity of cognition, which is the inevitable result 
of the individualist method, but also the clearest consciousness of 
the very root of the difficulty The systematic application of the 
doctrine that conscious experience consists only of isolated objects 
of knowledge, impressions or ideas, leads Hume to distinguish 
between truths reached by analysis and truths which involve real 
connexion of the objects of knowledge The first he is willing to 
accept without further inquiry, though it is an error to suppose, as 
Kant seems to have supposed, that he regarded mathematical 
propositions as coming under this head (see Hump) , with respect to 
the second, he finds himself, and confesses that he finds himself, 
hopelessly at fault No real connexions l>etween isolated objects 
of experience are perceived by us No single matter of fact neces- 
sarily implies the existence 01 any other In short, if the difficulty 
be put in its ultimate form, no existence thought as a distinct 
individual can transcend itself, or imply relation to any other 
existence If the parts of conscious experience are regarded as so 
many distinct things, there is no possibility of connecting them other 
than contingently, if at all If the individual mind be really 
thought as individual, it is impossible to explain how it should have 
knowledge or consciousness at all In short, ’ says Hume, ' there 
are two principles which I cannot render consistent, nor is it in my 
power to renounce either of them, viz that all our distinct perceptions 
are distinct existences, and that the mind never perceives any real 
connexion among distinct existences Did our perceptions either 
inhere in something simple or individual, or did the mind perceive 
some real connexion among them, there would be no difficulty in 
the case " (App to Treatise of Human Nature) 

Thus, on the one hand, the individualist conception, when carried 
out to its full extent, leads to the total negation of all real cognition 
If the real system of things, to which conscious experience has 
reference, be regarded as standing in causal relation to this expenence 
there is no conceivable ground for the extension to reality of the 
notions which somehow are involved in thought The same result 
is apparent, on the other hand, when we consider the theory of 
knowledge implied in the Leibnitzian individualism The meta- 
physical conception of the monads, each of which is the universe 
in nuce, presents insuperable difficulties when the connexion or 
interdependence of the monads is in question, and these difficulties 
obtrude themselves when the attempt is made to work out a con- 
sistent doctrine of cognition For the whole mass of cognisable fact, 
the mundus intelligihilis, is contained impliciter in each monad, 
and the several modes of apprehension can only be regarded as so 
many stages in the developing consciousness of the monad Sense 
and understanding, real connexion of facts and analysis of notions, 
are not, therefore, distinct in kind, but differ only in degree The 
same fundamental axioms, the logical principles of identity and 
sufficient reason, are applicable in explanation of all given proposi- 
tions It is true that Leibnitr himself did not work out any com- 
plete doctrine of knowledge, but in the hands of his successors the 
theory took definite shape in the principle that the whole work of 
cognition IS in essence analytical The process of analysis might 
be complete or incomplete For finite intelligences there was an 
inevitable incompleteness so far as knowledge of matters of fact was 
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ooncerndd In respect to them, the final result was found m a series 
of irreducible notions or categories, the fosstbtlta^ the analysis 
anti elucidation of which was specifically the ouslness of philosophy 
or metaphysics* 

It wiU be observed that, m the l^ibmtziaji as m the empirical 
individualism, the fundamental notion is still that of the abstract 
separation of the thinking subject from the materials of conscious 
ei^rience From this separation arise all the difhcuities m the 
efiort to develop the notion systematically, and in tracing the his- 
tory of Kant’s philosophical progress we are able to discern the 
gradual perception on his part that here was to be found the ultimate 
cause of the wrplexities which became apparent in considering the 
subordinate doctrines of the system The successive essays which 
have already been enumerated as composing Kant s precntical work 
are not to be regarded as so many imperfect sketches of the doctrines 
of the hrtUh, nor are we to look in them for antiapations of the 
cutical view Ihey are essentially tentative, and exhibit with 
unusual clearness the manner in which the dihiculties of a received 
theory force on a wider and more comprehensive view 1 here can be 
no doubt that some of the special features of the hrtith are to lie 
found in these precntical essays, eg the doctrine of the Aesthetih 
IS certainly foreshadowed in the Dissertation ol 1770, the hrtttk, 
however, is no patchwork, and what appears m the Dissertation 
takes an altogetner new form when it is wrought into the more 
comprehensive conception of the later treatise 

Ihe particular problem which gave tlie occasion to the first of 
the precritical writings is, in an imperfect or particular fashion, the 
fundamental question to which the Kntih is an answer What is 
the nature of the distinction between knowledge gained by analysis 
of notions and knowledge of matters of fact ? Kant seems never to 
have been satisfied with the Wolffian identification of logical axioms 
and of the principle of sufficient reason Ihe tract on the false 
Subtlety of the Four Syllogistic Figures^ m which the view of thought 
or reason as analytic is clearly expressed, closes with the significant 
division of judgments into those which rest upon the logical axioms 
ot identity and contradiction and those for which no logical ground 
can be shown Such immediate or indemonstrable judgments, it is 
said, abound in our experience They are, in fact, as Kant presently 
perceived, the foundations for all judgments regarding real existence 
It was imjxissible that the question regarduig their nature and 
legitimacy and their distinction from analytic judgments should not 
present itself to him The three tracts belonging to the years 1763- 
1764 bring forward m the sharpest fashion the esbential opposition 
between the two classes of juagments In the hssay on Negative 
Quantities, the fundamental thought is the total distinction m kind 
between logical opposition (the contradictoriness of notions, which 
Kant always viewed as formed, defimte products of thought) and 
real opposition For the one adequate explanation is found in the 
logical axiom of analytical thinking , for the other no such explanation 
IS to be had Logical ground and real ground are totally distinct 
** L can understand peifectly well,’* says Kant, ‘ how a consequence 
follows from its reason accordmg to the law of identity, since it is 
discoverable by mere analysis of the notion contained in it 
But how something follows from another thing and not accordmg to 
the law of identity, this I should gladly have made clear to me 
How shall I comprehend that, since something is, something else 
should be ^ " Real thmgs, m short, are distinct existences, and, as 
distinct, not necessarily or logically connected in thought I have," 
he proceeds, reflected on the nature of our knowledge in relation 
to our judgment of reason and consequent, and I intend to expound 
fullv the result of my reflections It follows from them that the 
relation of a real ground to that which is thereby posited or denied 
cannot be expres^ by a judgment but only by means of a notion, 
which by analysis may certainly be reduced to yet simpler notions 
of real grounds, but yet in such a way that tlie final resort of all our 
cognition m this regard must be found m simple and irreducible 
notions of real grounds, the relation of which to their consequents 
cannot be made clear 

The sinking similarity between Kant’s expressions in this Essay 
and the remarks with which Hume mtroduces his analysis of the 
notK)n of cause has led to the supposition that at this period of 
his philosophical career Kant was definitely under the influence 
of the earlier empirical thmker Consideration of the whole passage 
IS quite suflicient to show the groundlessness of this supposition 
The difficulty with which Kant is presented was one arising inevi 
tabl> from reflection upon the I^eibmtzian theory of knowledge, and 
the solution does not in any way go beyond that theory It is a 
solution, in fact, which must have been impossible had the purport 
of Hume s empirical doctrme been present to Kant's mind He is 
here at the point at which he remained for many vears, accepting 
without any cnticism certam fundamental notions as required for 
real cognition. His ideal of metaphysic is still that of complete 
analysis of given notions No ghmmenng of the further question, 
Whence come these notions and with what right do we apply them 
m cogmtion ? IS yet apparent Any direct influence from Hume 
must be referred to a later penod m his career 

The pnze essay On the Principles of Natural Theology and Morals 
brm^ forward the same funaamental opposition — though m a 
special form Here, for the first time, appears definitely the dis- 
tinction between synthesis and analysis, and in the distmction is 


found the reason for the superior certainly and clearness of mathe 
mabes as opposed to philosophy Mathematics, Kant thinks, 
proceeds synthetically, for m it the notions are constructed Meta- 
physics, on the other hand, is analytical in method, m it the notions 
are given, and by analysis they are cleared up It is to be observed 
that the description of mathematics as synthetic is not an anticipa- 
tion of the critical doctnne on the same subject Kant does riot, 
m this place, raise the question as to the reason for assuming that 
the arbitrary syntheses of mathematical construction have any 
reference to reality The deeper significance of synthesis has not 
yet become apparent 

In the Only Possible Ground of Proof for the Existence of God, the 
argument, thougli largely Leibmtzian, advances one step farther 
towards the ultrmate inquiry For there Kant states as precisely 
as m the critique of speculative theology his fundamental doctrine 
that real existence 13 not a predicate to he added in thought to the 
conception of a possible subject So far subjective thought is con- 
cerned, possibility, not real existence, is contained m any judgment 

Ihe year 1765 was marked by the publication of I-eibnitz’s post- 
humous Nouveaux Essats, m which his theory of knowledge is more 
fully stated than in any of his previous tracts In all probability 
Kant gave some attention to this work, though no specim reference 
to it occurs in his writings, and it may have assisted to give addi 
tional precision to his doctnne In the cunous essay, Dreams of a 
Clairvoyant^ published 1766, he emphasizes his previously reached 
conclusion that connexions of real fact are mediated m our thought 
by ultimate notions, but adds that the significance and warrant for 
such notions can be furnished only by experience He is inclined, 
therefore, to regard as the function of metaphysics the complete 
statement of these ultimate, indemonstrable notions, and therefore 
the determination of the limits to knowledge by their means Even 
at this point, where he approximates more closely to Hume than to 
any other tlnnker, the dmiculty raised by Hume does not seem 
to occur to him He still appears to think that experience does 
warrant the employment of such notions, and when there is taken 
into account his correspondence with Lambert during the next few 
years, one would be inclined to say that the Archttektomk of the 
latter represents most completely Kant's idea of philosophy 

On another side Kant had been shaking himself free from the 
principles of the Leibmtzian philosophy According to Leibnitz, 
space, the order of coexisting things, resulted from the relations of 
monads to one another But Kant began to see that such a con- 
ception did not accord with the manner in which we determine 
directions or positions in ^acc In the curious little essay, On the 
Ground of distinguishing Particular Divisions tn Space, he pointed 
out that the idea of space as a whole is not deoucible from the 
experience of particular spaces, or particular relations of objects in 
space, that we only cognise relations in space by reference to space 
as a whole, and finally that definite positions involve reference to 
space as a given whole 

The whole development of Kant's thought up to this point is 
intelligible when regarded from the Leibmtzian point of view with 
wluch he started There appears no reason to conclude that Hume 
at this time exercised any direct influence One may go still 
farther, and add that even in the Dissertation of 1770, generally 
regarded as more than foreshadowing the KriHk, the really cntic^ 
question is not involved A brief notice of the contents of this 
tract will suffice to show how far removed Kant yet was from the 
methods and principles of the critical or transcendental philosophy 
Sense and understanding, according to the Dissertation^ are the two 
sources of knowledge The objects of the one are things of sense 
or phenomena y the objects of the other are noumena These are 
absolutely distmct, and are not to be regarded as differing only m 
degree In phenomena we distinguish matter, which is given by 
sense, and form, which is the law of the order of sensations Such 
form IS twofold — the order of space and time Sensations formed 
by space and time compose tiie world of appearance, and this when 
treated by the understanding, according to logical rules, is experi- 
ence But the logical use of the understanding is not its only use 
Much more important is the real use, by which are produced the 
pure notions wnereby we think things as they are These pure 
notions are the laws of the operation of the intellect, they are 
leges intellectus 

Apart, then, from the expanded treatment of space and time as 
subjective forms, we find in the Disserta^on little more than the 
very precise and defimte formulation of the slowly growing opposi- 
tion to the Leibmtzian doctrines That the pure intellectual 
notions should be defended as springing from the nature of intellect 
is not out of harmony with the statement of the Trdume eines 
Geistersehersy for there the pure notions were allowed to exist, but 
were not held to have valicnty for actual things except on grounds 
of experience Here they are supposed to exist, dissevered from 
experience, and are allowed validity as determinations of tilings in 
themselves 

The stage which Kant had now reached m his philosophical 
devHopment was one of great significance The doctrme of know- 
ledge expressed in the Dissertation was the final form which the 
Wolffian rationalism could assume for him, and, though many of 
the elements of the Kntih are contained therein, it was not really 
in advance of the Wolffian theory The doctrme of space and time 
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as fonns of sense perception, the reference of both space and time 
and the pure intellectual notions to the laws of the activity of mind 
itself, the distinction between sense and understanding as one of 
kind, not of degree, with the correlative distinction between pheno- 
mena and noumena' — all of these reappear, though changed and 
modified, in the Knhh But, despite this resemblance, it seems clear 
that, so far as the Dtsuftation is concerned, the way had only been 
prepared for the true critical inquiry, and that the real import of 
Hume's sceptical problem had not yet dawned upon Kant From 
the manner, however, in which the doctrine of knowledge had been 
stated in the Dtssertahon, the further inquiry had been rendered 
mevitable It had become quite impossible for Kant to remain 
longer satisfied with the ambiguous position assigned to a funda- 
mental element of his doctrine of knowledge, the so-called pure 
intellectual notions those notions, according to the DtssertaMvn^ 
had no function save in relation to thmgs-m-themselves, t e to 
objects which are not directly or immediat^y brought into relation 
to our faculty of cognition They did not serve as the connecting 
links of formed experience, on the contrary, they were supposed 
to be absolutely dissevered from all experience which was possible 
for intelligence like ours In his previous essays, Kant, while like- 
wise maintaining that such pure, irreducible notions existed, had 
asserted in general terms that they applied to expeneuce, and tliat 
their apphcabilitv or justification rested on experience itself, but 
had not raised the question as to the ground of such justification 
Now, from another side, the supreme dilficulty was presented— how 
could such notions have application to any objects whatsoever > 
For some tune the correlative difficulty, how objects of sense- 
perception were possible, does not seem to have suggeste^l itself 
to Kant In the Dtssertatton sense-peiception had been taken as 
receptivity of representations of objects, and experience as the 
product of the treatment of such representations by the logical or 
analytical proc*,sse3 of understanding borne traces of tins confused 
fashion of regarding sense-perceptions are left even in the hrtitk, 
specially perhaps m the Aesthehky and they give rise to much of 
the ambiguity which unfortunately attaches to the more developed 
theory of cognition So soon, however, as the critical question was 
put, On what rests the reference of representations m us to the object 
or thing ’ in other words. How do we come to have knowledge of 
objects at all ^ it became apparent that the problem was one of 
perfect generality, and applieci, not only to cognition tlirough the 
pure notions, but to sense perceptions likewise It is in the state- 
ment of this general problem that we find the new and characteristic 
feature of Kant's work 

There is thus no reason to doubt the substantial accuracy of Kant s 
reference to the particular occasion or cause of the critical inquiry 
Up to the stage indicated by the Dtsseriaiton he had been attempting, 
in various ways, to unite two radically divergent modes of explaining 
cognition — that which would account for the content of expenence 
by reference to affection from things without us, and that which 
viewed the intellect itself as somehow furnished with the means of 
pure, rational cognition He now discovered that Hume s sceptical 
analysis of the notion of cause was really the treatment or one 
typical or crucial instance of the much more general problem If 
ixperience, says Hume, consists solely of states ot mind somehow 
given to us, each of which exists as an effect, and therefore as dis 
tinct from others, with what right do we make the common assump- 
tion that parts of experience are necessanly connected ? The only 
possible answer, drawn from the premises laid down, must be that 
there is no warrant for such an assumption Necessity for thought, 
as Kant had been wilUng to admit and aa Hume also held, involves 
or implies something more than is given in experience— -for that 
which IS given is contingent — and rests upon an a jpriort or pure 
notion But a prion notions, did they exist, could have no claim 
to regulate expenence Hume, therefore, for his part, rejected 
entirely the notion of cause as being fictitious and delusive, and 
professed to account for the habit of regardmg experience as neces- 
sarily connected by reference to arbitiarily formed custom of 
thinking Expenence, as given, contingent material, had a certain 
uniformity, and recurring uniformities generated in us the habit of 
regardmg things as necessanly connected That such a resort to 
expenence for explanation could lead to no valid conclusion has 
been already noted as evident to Hume himself 

The dogmatic or individualist conception of expenence had thus 
proved itself inadequate to the solution of Hume's difficulty regarding 
the notion of cause,— a difficulty which Kant, erroneously, had 
thought to be the only case contemplated by his predecessor The 
perception of its inadequacy m this respect, and the consequent 
gt neralization of Hume's problem, are the easential features of the 
new ciitical method Fbr Kant was now prepared to formulate 
his genera! inquiry m a definite fashion His long-contmued 
reflection on the Wolffian doctrine of knowledge had made clear to 
him that synthetic connexion, the essence of real cognition, was 
not contained m the products of thinking as a formal activity of 
mind operating on material otherwise supplied On the other hand, 
Hume’s analysis enabled him to see that synthetic connexion was 
not contained In experience regarded as given material Thus 
neither the formal nor the material aspect of conscious experience, 
when regarded from the individualist point of view, supplied any 
foundation for real knowledge, whether a prion or empincal An 


absolutely new conception of experience was necessary, if the fact 
of cognition was to be explained at all, and the various modes in 
which Kant expresses the business of his critical philosophy were 
merely difierent fashions of stating the one ultimate problem, differ- 
ing accordmg to the particular aspect of knowledge which he 
happened to have ui view To inquire how synthetic a prion 
judgments are possible, or how far co^mtion extends, or what 
worth attaches to metaphysical propositions^ is simply to ask, m 
a specific form, what elements are necessanly mvolved in expenence 
of which the subject is conscious How is it possible for the indivi- 
dual thinking subject to connect together the parts of his experience 
in the mode we call cognition ? ♦ 

The problem of the cntical philosophy is, iherefore, the complete 
analysis of experience from the point of view ot the conditions under 
which such experience is pov ole for the conscious subject Ihe 
central ideas are thus self consciousness, as the supreme condition 
under which experience is subjectively possible, and the manifold 
details of experience as a varied and complex wliole The solution 
of the problem demanded the utmost care in keeping the due 
balance between these ideas, and it cari hardly be said that Kant 
was perfectly successful lie is frequently untrue to the moie 
comprehensive conception which dominates his work as a whole 
The influence of his previous philosophical training, nay, even the 
unconscious influence of terminology, frequently induces in his 
statements a certain laxity and want of clearness He selects 
definitely for h’s staiting pomt neither the idea of self consciousness 
nor the details of experience, but in his actual procedure passes from 
one to the other, rarely, if ever, taking into lull consideration the 
weighty question of their relation to one another Above all, he 
continuously under the influence of the individuahst notion which 
he had done so much to explode Ihe conception of conscious 
experience, which is the act result of the Krxtik, is indefinitely pro- 
founder and richer thau that which had ruled the i8th century 
philosophizing, l)ut for Kant such expenence still appears as some- 
how the arbitrary product of the relation between the individual 
conscious subject and the realm of real facts When he is actually 
analysing the conditions of knowledge, the influence of the mdivi- 
oualist conception is not prorament, the conditions are stated as 
quite general, as conditions of knowledge But so soon as the deeper, 
metaphysical problems picsent themselves, the shadow of the old 
doctrine reappears Knowledge is regarded as a mechanical product, 
part furnished by the subject, part given to the subject, and is thus 
viewed as mechanically divisible into a prion and a posteriori, into 
pure and empirical, necessary and contmgent Ihe individual as 
an agent, conscious of univeisal moral law, is yet regarded as in a 
measure opposed to expenence, and the Kantian ethical code remams 
purely formal The ultimate relation between intelligence and 
natural fact, expressed ui the notion of end, is thought as problem- 
atic or contingent 1 he difficulties or obscurities of the Kantian 
system, of which the above are merely the more promment, may all 
be traced to the one source, the false or at least inadequate idea of 
the mdividual The more thorough explanation of the relation 
betw'een expenence as ciitically conceived and the mdividual subject 
was the problem left by Kant for his succcssois 

In any detailed exposition of the cntical system it w'-ould be 
requisite in the first place to state with some fullness the precise 
nature of the problems immediately Ixjfore Knit, and m the second 
place to follow with some closem the successive stages of the 
system as presented in the three mam works, the Kritik of Pure 
Peason, the hritik of Practical Reason and the hnhk of Judgment^ 
with the more important of the minor works, the Metaphysic of 
NcUttre and the Metaphystc of Lthtes It would be necessary, also, 
ill any such expanded treatment, to bring out clearly the Kantian 
classification of the philosophical sciences, and to indicate the 
relation between the critical or transcendent il investigation of the 
several faculties and the more developed sciences to which that 
investigation serves as introduction As any detailed statement of 
the critical system, however compressed, would be beyond the limits 
of the present article, it is proposed here to select only the more 
salient dfKtrmes, and to point out in connexion with them wliat 
advance had lieen effected by Kant, and what remauned for sub 
sequent efforts at complete solution of the problems raised by him 
Much that is of interest and value must necessarily be omitted m 
any sketch of so elaborate a system, <ind for all points of special 
interpretation reference must needs l3e made to the many clalxurate 
dissertations on or about the Kantian philosophy 

The doctnne from whuch Kant starts m his cntical or transcen 
dental investigation of knowleiige is tliat to which the slow develop 
ment of his thought had led him The essence of cognition or 
knowledge was a synthetic act, an act of combmmg in thought 
the detached elements of expenence Now synthesis was explicable 
neither by reference to pure thought, the logical or tlalwrative 
faculty, which in Kant’s view remained analytic m function, nor 
by reference to the effects of external real things up m our faculties 
of cognition hor, on the one hand, anilysis or logical treatment 
appli^ only to objects of knowledge as already given in synthetic 
forms, and, on the other hand, real things could yield only isolated 
effects and not the combination of these effects in the forms of 
cognitive expenence If expenence is to be matter of knowledge 
for the conscious subject, it must be regarded as the conjoint product 
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of given matenal and synthetic combination Form and matter 
may indeed be regarded separably and dealt with in isolation for 
purposes of critic^ inquiry, but in experience they are necessarily 
and inseparably united llie problem of the Knttk thus becomes 
for Kant the complete statement of the elements necessarily involved 
in synthesis, and of the subjective processes by which these elements 
are realized in our individual consciousness He is not asking, with 
Locke, whence the details of experience arise, he is not attempting 
a natural history of the growth of experience in the individual mind , 
but he IS endeavouring to state exhaustively what conditions are 
necessarily involved in any fact of knowledge, t e in any synthetic 
combination of parts of experience by the conscious subject 

So far as the dements necessarily involved m conscious experience 
are concerned, these may be enumerated briefly thus given data of 
sense, inner or outer, the forms of perception, t e space and time, 
the forms of thought, t e the categories , the ultimate condition of 
knowledge, the identity of the pure ego or self The ego or self is 
the central unity in reference to which alone is any part of expenence 
cognisable But the consciousness of self is the foundation of 
knowledge only when related to given material The ego has not 
in itself the element of difference, and the essence of knowledge is 
the consciousness of unity in difference For knowledge, therefore, it 
IS necessary that difference should be given to the ego 1 he modes 
under which it is possible for such given difference to become portion 
of the conscious experience of the ego, the modes under which the 
isolated data can be synthetically combined so as to form a cog- 
nisable whole, make up the form of cognition, and upon this form 
rests the possibility of any a prion or rational knowledge 

The notion of the ego as a purely logical unity, containing in 
itself no element of difference, and having only analytical identity, is 
fundamental in the critical system, and lies at the root of all its 
difficulties and perplexities To say that the ego as an individual 
does not produce the world of experience is by no means the same as 
to say that the ego is pure unity without element of difference In 
the one case we are treating the ego as one of the objects of experience 
and denying ot it productive efficacy, in the second case we are 
dealing with the unity of the ego as a condition of knowledge, of 
any expenence whatsoever In this second sense, it is wholly wrong 
to assert that the ego is pure identity, pure unity The unity and 
identity of the ego, so regarded, are taken in abstraction, » as 
dissevered from the more complex whole of which they are necessary 
elements When the ego is taken as a condition of knowledge, its 
unity IS not more important than the difference necessarily correlated 
with it That the ego as a thing should not produce difference is 
quite beside the mark The consequences of the abstract separation 
which Kant so draws between the ego and the world of experience 
are apparent throughout his whole system Assuming at the outset 
an opposition between the two, self and matter of knowledge, he 
IS driven by the exigencies of the problem of reconciliation to insert 
term after term as means of bringing them together, but never 
succeeds in attaining a junction which is more than mechanical To 
the end, the ego remains, partly the pure logical ego, partly the 
concrete individual spirit, and no explanation is afforded of the 
relation between them It is for this reason that the system of 
forms of perception and categories appears so contingent and hap- 
hazard No attempt is made to show how or why the difference 
supplied for the pure logical ego should present itself necessarily 
under these forms They are regarded rather as portions of the 
subjective mechanism of the individual consciousness Ihe mind 
or self appears as though it were endowed with a complex machinery 
by which alone it could act upon the matenal supplied to it Such 
a crude conception is far, indeed, from doing justice to Kant's \iew, 
but it undoubtedly represents the underlying assumption of many of 
his cardinal doctrines The philosophy of Fichte is historically 
interesting as that in which the deficiencies of Kant's fundamental 
position were first discerned and the attempt made to remedy them 
Unfortunately for the consistency of tne Knttk ^ Kant does not 
attempt to work out systematically the elements involved in 
knowledge before considering the subjective processes by which 
knowledge is realized m consciousness He mixes up the two 
inquiries, and in the general division of his work depends rather 
upon the results of previous psychology than upon tne lines pre- 
scribed by his own new conception of expenence He treats the 
elements of cognition separately in connexion with the several sub- 
jective processes involved in knowledge, viz sense and under- 
standing Great ambiguity is the natural result of this procedure 
hor it was not possible for Kant to avoid the misleading connotation 
of the terms employed by him In strictness, sense, understanding, 
imagination ana reason ought to have had their functions defined 
in close relation to the elements of knowledge with which they are 
severally connected, and as these elements have no existence as 
separate facts, but only as factors in the complex organic whole, it 
might have bwn possible to avoid ihe error of supposing that each 
subjective process furnished a distinct, separately cognisable portion 
of a mechanical whole But the use of separate terms, such as 
sense and understanding, almost unavoidably led to phraseology 
only interpretable as signifying that each furnished a specific kina 
of knowledge, and all KantS previous training contributed to 
strengthen this erroneous view Especially noteworthy is this in 
the case of the categories Kant insists upon treating these as 


Begrtffe, notions, and assigns to them certain characteristics of 
notions But it is readily seen, and in the Logtk Kant shows him- 
self fully aware of the fact, that these pure connective links of 
expenence, general aspects of objects of intelligible experience, do 
not resemble concepts formed by the so called logical or elaborative 
processes from representations of completed objects Nothing but 
harm can follow from any attempt to identify two products which 
differ so entirely So, again, the Aesthehk is rendered extremely 
obscure and difficult by the prevalence of the view, already noted 
as obtaining in the Dissertationy that sense is a faculty receiving 
representations of obiects Kant was anxious to avoid the error of 
Leibnitz, who had taken sense and understanding to differ in degree 
only, not in kind, but in avoiding the one error he fell into another 
of no less importance 

The consideration of the several elements which in combination 
make up the fact of cognition, or perception, as it may be called, 
contains little or nothing bearing on the origin and nature of the 
given data of sense, inner or outer The manifold of sense, which 
plays so important a part in the critical theory of knowledge, is left 
in an obscure and perplexed position So much is clear, however, 
that according to Kant sense is not to be regarded as receptive of 
representations of objects The data of sense are mere stimuli^ not 

f )artial or confused representations Ihe sense manifold is not to 
)e conceived as having, per se, any of the qualities of objects as 
actually cognized, its parts are not cognisable per se, nor can it 
with propriety be said to bo received successively or simultaneously 
When we apply predicates to the sense-manifold regarded in isola- 
tion, we make that uhich is only a factor in the experience of objects 
into a separate, independent object, and use our predicates trans- 
cendently Kant is not always in his language faithful to his view of 
the sense- manifold, but the theory as a nmole, together with his own 
express definitions, is unmistakable On the origin of the data of 
sense, Kant's remarks are few and little satisfactory He very 
commonly employs the term affection of the faculty of sense as 
expressing the mode of origin, but offers no further explanation of 
a term which has significance only when interpreted after a somewhat 
mechanical fashion Unquestionably certain of his remarks indicate 
the view that the ongin is to be sought in things in themselves, but 
against hasty misinterpretations of such remarks there are certain 
cautions to be borne in mind Ihe relation between phenomena 
and noumena in the Kantian system does not in the least resemble 
that which plays so important a part in modern psychology — 
between the subjective results of sense affection and the character 
of the objective conditions of such affection Kant has pomtedly 
declared that it would be a gross absurdity to suppose that in his 
view separate, distinct things in-themselvcs cxistea corresponding 
to the several objects of perception And, finally, it is not at all 
difficult to understand why Kant should say that the affection of 
sense originated in the action of things-in-themsclves, when we 
consider what was the thing in itself to which he was referring 
The thing in-itself to which the empirical order and relations of 
sense-experience are referred is the divine order, which is not matter 
of knowledge, but involved in our practical or moral beliefs Critics 
who limit their view to the Kritik of Pure Reason, and there, in all 
probability, to the first or constructive portion of the work, must 
necessarily fail to interpret the doctrines of the Kantian system, 
which do not become clear or definite till the system has been 
developed Reason was, for Kant, an organic whole , the speculative 
and moral aspects are never severed , and the solution of problems 
which appear at first sight to belong solely to the region of speculative 
thought may be found ultimately to depend upon certain charac- 
teristics of our nature as practical 

Data of sense affection do not contain in themselves synthetic 
combination Ihe first conditions of such combination are found 
by Kant in the universal forms under which alone sense-phenomena 
manifest themselves in expenence These umversal forms of per- 
ception, space and time, are necessary, a prion, and in character- 
istic features resembling intuitions, not notions They occupy, 
therefore, a pecuhar position, and one section of the Kritik, the 
Aesthetik, is entirely devoted to the consideration of them It is 
important to observe that it is only through the a prion character 
of these perceptive forms that rational science of nature is at all 
possible Kant is here able to resume, with fresh insight, his pre- 
vious discussions regarding the synthetic character of mathematical 
propositions In his early essays he had rightly drawn the distinc- 
tion between mathematical demonstration and philosophic proof, 
referring the certainty of the first to the fact that the constructions 
were synthetic in character and entirely determined by the action 
of constructive imagination It had not then occurred to him to 
ask. With what nght do we assume that the conclusions arrived at 
from arbitrary constructions in mathematical matter have applica- 
bility to objects of experience ? Might not mathematics be a purely 
imaginary science To this question he is now enabled to return an 
answer Space and time, the two essential conditions of sense- 
perception, are not dffta given by things, but universal forms of 
intellect into which all data of sense must be received Hence, 
whatever is true of space and time regarded by imagination as 
objects, I e quantitative constructions, must be true of the objects 
making up our sense-experience The same forms and the same 
constructive activity of imagination are involved in mathematical 
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synthesis and in the constitution of objects of sense-experience The as the organic combination of the particular of sense with the 
foundation for pure or rational mathematics, there being included individual unity of the ego through the universal forms of the 
under this the pure science of movement, is thus laid in the critical categories Reierence of representations to the unity of the object, 
doctrine of space and time synthetic unity of apperception, and subsumption of data of sense 

The Aesthetik isolates sense perception, and considers its forms as under the categories, are thus three sides or aspects of the one 
though it were an independent, complete faculty A certain con- fundamental fact 

fusion, arising from this, is noticeable in the Analyttk when the In this deduction of the categories, as Kant calls it, there appears 
necessity for justifying the position of the categories is under dis- for the first time an endeavour to connect together into one organic 
cussion, but the real difficulty in which Kant was involved by his Mhole the several elements entering into experience It is evident, 
doctrine of space and time has its roots even deeper than the however, that much was wanting before this essential task could be 
erroneous isolation of sensibility He has not in any way “ de- regarded as complete Kant has certainly brought together self- 
duced " space and time, but, proceeding from the ordinary current consciousness, the system of the categories and data of sense He 
view of sense expenence, has found these remaining as residuum has shown that the conditions of self-consciousncss are the conditions 
after analysis The relation in which they stand to the categories of possible experience But he has not shown, nor did he attempt 
or pure notions is ambiguous, and, when Kant has to consider the to show, how it was that the conditions of self consciousness are 
fashion in which category and data of sense arc to be brought the very categories arrive<I at by consideration of the system of 
together, he merely places side by side as a prion elements the pure logical judgments He does endeavour to show, but with small 
connective notions and the pure forms of perception, and finds it, success, how the junction of category and data of sense is brought 
apparently, only a matter of contingent convenience that they about, for according to his scheme tnese stood, to a certain extent 
should harmonize with one another and so render cognition possible at least, apart from and independent of one another The failure 
To this point also Iichte was the first to call attention to effect an organic combination of the several elements was the 

Affection of sense, even when received into the pure forms of natural consequence of the false start which had been made 
perception, is not matter of knowledge hor cognition there is The mode in which Kant endeavours to show how the several 
requisite synthetic combination, and the intellectual function portions of cognition art subjectively realized brings into the clearest 
through which such combination takes place The forms of in light the inconsistencies and imperfections of his doctnne Sense 
tellectual function Kant proceeds to enumerate with the aid of the had been assumed as furnishing the particular of knowledge, under- 
commonly received logical doctrines Tor this reference to logic standing as furnishing the universal, and it had been expressly 
he has been severely blamed, but the precise nature of the debt due declared that the particular was cognisable only in and through the 
to the commonly accepted logical classification is very generally universal Still, each was conceived as somehow in itself complete 
misconceived Synthetic combination, Kant points out, is formally and finished Sense and understanding had distinct functions, and 
expressed in a judgment, which is the act of uniting representations there was wanting some common term, some intermediary which 
At the foundation of the judgments which express the types of should bring them into conjunction Data of sense as purely 
synthetic combination, through wluch knowledge is possible, he particular could have nothing in common with the categories as 
the pure general notions, the abstract aspect of the conditions under purely universal But data of sense had at least one uni\ ersal 
which objects are cognisable in experience General logic has also aspect, — their aspect as the particular of the general forms, space 
to deal with the union of representations, though its unity is analytic and tunc Categories were in themselves abstract and valueless, 
merely, not synthetic But the same intellectual function which serviceable only when restricted to possible objects of experience 
serves to give unity in the analytic judgments of formal logic serves There was thus a common ground on which category and intuition 
to give unity to the synthethic comoinations of real perception It were united in one, and an intermediate process whereby the univer 
appeared evident, then, to Kant that in the forms of jucfgment, as sal of the category might be so far individualized as to comprehend 
they are stated in the common logic, there must be found the the particular of sense This intermediate process — which is reall> 
analogues of the types of judgment which are involved in transcen- the junction of understanding and sense — Kant calls productive 
dental logic, or in the theory of real cognition His view of the imagination, and it is only through productive imagination that 
ordinary logic was wide and comprehensive, though in his restriction knowledge or experience is actually realized in our subjective 
of the science to pure form one can trace the influence of his earlier consciousness T he specific forms of productive imagination arc 
training, and it is no small part of the value of the critical philosophy called schemata y and upon the nature of the schema Kant gives much 
that it has revived the study of logic and prepared the way for a that has proved of extreme value for subsequent thought 
more thorough consideration of logical doctrines The position Productive imagination is thus the concrete element of knowledge, 
assigned to logic by Kant is not, in all probability, one which can and its general modes are the abstract expression of the a prion 
be defended, indeed, it is hard to see how Kant himself, in consis laws of all possible expenence Ihe categories are restricted in 
tency with the critical doctrine of knowledge, could have retained their applicability to the schema, t e to the pure forms of conjunction 
many of the older logical theoiems, but the precision with which of the manifold in time, and in the modes of combination of schemata 
the position was stated, and the sharpness with which logic was and categories we have the foundation for the rational sciences of 
marked oh from cognate philosophic discipline^., prepared the way mathematics and physics Perception or real cognition is thus 
for the more thoughtful treatment of the whole question conceived as a complex fact, involving data of sense and pure 

Formal logic thus yields to Kant the list of the general notions, perceptive forms, determined by the category and realized through 
pure intellectual predicates, or categories, through which alone productive imagination in the schema The system of principles 
experience is possible for a conscious subject It has already been which may be deduced from the consideration of the mode in which 
noted how serious was the error involved in the description of understanding and sense are united by productive imagination is 
these as notions, without further attempt to clear up their precise the positive result of the critical theory of knowledge, and some of 
significance Kant, indeed, was mainly influenced by his strong its features are remarkable enough to deserve attention According 
opposition to the Leibnitzian rationalism, and therefore assigns the to his usual plan, Kant arranges these principles in conformity with 
categories to understanding, the logical faculty, without considera the table of the categories, dividing the four classes, however, into 
tion of the question, — which might have been suggested by the two main groups, the mathematical and the dynamical Ihe 
previous statements of the Dissertation y — what relation these cate- mathematical principles are the abstract expression of the necessarv 
gones held to the empirical notions formed by comparison, abstrac mode in which data of sense arc determined by the category in the 
tion and generahzation when directed upon representations of form of intuitions or representations of objects, the dynamical arc 
objects But when the categories are described as notions, i e the abstract expression of the modes m which the existence of 
formed products of thought, there rises of necessity the problem objects of intuition is determined The mathematical principles are 
which had presented itself to Kant at every stage of his pre-cntical constitutive, t e express determinations of the objects themselves, 
thinking, — with what right can we assume that these notions apply the dynamical are regulative, 1 e express the conditions under which 
to objects of expenence ? The answer which he proceeds to give objects can form parts of real experience Under the mathematical 
altogether explodes the definition of the categories as formed pro- principles come the general rules which furnish the ground for the 
ducts of thought, and enables us to see more cleaily the nature of application of quantitative reasoning to real facts of experience For 
the new conception of experience which lies in the background of as data of sense are only possible objects when received in the forms 
all the critical work of space and time, and as space and time are only cognized when 

The unity of the ego, which has been already noted as an clement determined m definite fashion by the understanding through the 
entering into the synthesis of cognition, is a unity of a quite distinct schema of number (quantity) or degiee (quality), all intuitions are 
and peculiar kind That the ego to which different parts of expen- extensive quantities and contain a real element, that of sense, which 
ence are presented must be the same ego, if there is to be cognition has degree Under the dynamical principles, the general modes in 
at all, IS analytically evident, but the peculiarity is that the ego which the existence of objects are determined, fall the analogies 
must be conscious of its own unity and identity, and this unity of of experience, or general rules according to which the existence of 
self consciousness is only possible in relation to difference not objects in relation to one another can be determined, and the 
contained m the ego but given to it The unity of apperception, postulates of expenence, the general rules according to which the 
then, as Kant calls it, is only possible in relation to synthetic umt> existence of objects for us or our own subjective existence can be 
of experience ifself, and the forms of this synthetic unity, the cate determined The analogies of experience rest upon the order of 
gones, are, therefore, on the one hand, necessary as forms in which perceptions m time, t e their permanence, succession or coexistence, 
self-consciousness is reahzed, and, on the other hand, restricted in and the pnnciples are respectively those of substance, causality and 
their application and validity to the data of given sense, or the reciprocity It is to be observed that Kant in the expression of 
particular element of expenence Thus expenence presents itself these analogies reaches the final solution of the difficulty which had 
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so long pressed upon him, the difficulty afe to the relation of the pure 
connective notions to experience These notions are not directly 
applicable to experience, nor do we find m experience anytlnng 
corresponding to the pure intellectual notions of substance, cause 
and reciprocity But experience is for us the combination of data 
of sense in the forms of productive imagination, forms determined 
by the pure intellectual notions, and accordingly experience is 
possible for us only as in modes corresponding to the notions The 
permanent In time is substance in any possible experience, and no 
experience is possible save through the determination of all changes 
as in relation to a permanent in time Determined sequence is the 
causal relation in any possible experience, and no experience is 
possible save through the determlnatiott of perceived changes as m 
relation to a determined order in tirtie So with coexistence and 
reciprocity 

1 ne postulates of experience are general expressions of the signifi 
cance of existence in the experience of a conscious subject The 
element of reality in such expenertce must always be given by 
intuition, and, so far as determination of existence is assumed, 
external intuition is a necessary condition of inner intuition The 
existence of external things is as certjiin as the existence of the con- 
crete subject, and the subject cannot cognise himself as existing 
save m relation to the world of facts of external pereeption Inner 
and outer reality are strictly correlative elements in the experience 
of the conscious subject 

Throughout the positive portion of his theory of cognition, Kant 
has been beset by tne doctnne that the categories, as finished, com- 
plete notions, have an import or significance transcending the Ixiunds 
of possible experience Morever, the manner in which space and 
time had been treated made it possible for him to regard these as 
contingent forms, necessary for intelligences hke ours, but not to be 
viewed as absolutely necessary Tlie real meaning of these pecu- 
lianties is hardly ever expressed by him, though it is clear that the 
solution of the matter is to be found in the inadequacy of the positive 
theoiy to meet the den^ands of reason for completed explanation 
But the conclusion to which he was led was one of the greatest 
importance for the after development of his system Cognition is 
necessarily limited The categories are restneted in their applica 
tion to elements of possible experience to that which is presented 
m intuition, and all intuition is for the ego contingent But to assert 
that cognition is hmited and its matter contingent is to form the idea 
of an mtelUgence for whom coraition would not be limited and for 
whom the data of intuition would not be given, contingeht fads, but 
necessarily produced along with the pure categories This idea of 
an intuitive understandmg is the definite expression for the complete 
explanation which reason demands, and it involves the conception 
of a realm of objects for such an understandmg, a realm of objects 
which, in opposition to the phenomena of our relative and limited 
experience, may be called noumena or things in themselves Ihe 
noumenon, therefore, is m one way the object of a non-sensuous 
intuition, but more correctly is the expression of the hmited and 
partial character of our knowledge The idea of a noumenon is thus 
a limiting notion 

Assuredly, the difficult section of the hntth, on the ground of the 
distinction between phenomena and noumena, would not have led 
to so much misconception as it has done, had Kant then brought 
forward what lies at the root of the distinction, his doctrine of reason 
and its functions Understanding, as has been seen, is the faculty 
of cognition strictly so called, ana within its realm, that of space, 
time and matter, positive knowledge is attainable But the ultimate 
conception of understandmg, that of the world of objects, quantita- 
tively determined, and standmg in relation of mutual reciprocity 
to one another, is not a final ground of explanation We are siill able 
and necessitated to reflect upon the whole world of phenomena as 
thus cogmzed, and dnven to inquire after its significance In our 
reflection we necessarily treat the objects, not as phenomena, as 
matters of positive, scientific knowledge, but as things in-themselves, 
as noumena The distinction between phenomena and noumena 
IS, therefore, nothing but the expression of the distinction between 
understanding and reason, a distinction which, accordmg to Kant, 
IS merely subjective 

The specific function of reason is the effort after completed ex- 
planation of the experience presented in cognition But m such 
effort there are no notions to be employed other than the categories, 
and these, as has already been Seen, have validity only in reference 
to Greets of possible experience We may expect, then, to find 
the transcendent employment of the categoncs leading into vanous 
difficulties and inconsistencies The criticism of reason in its specific 
aspect throws fresh light on the limits to human knowledge and the 
simiflcance of experience 

Expenence has presented itself as the complex result of relation 
between the ego or subject and the world of phenmneha Heason 
may therefore attempt a completed explanation either of the ego or 
of the world of phenomena or of the total relation between them 
Tlie three inquiries correspond to the subjects of the three ancient 
metaphysical sciences, rational psychology, rational cosmology, 
rational theology tt is reiidily seen, ih regard to the first of them, 
that all attempts to determine the nature of the egd as a simple, 
perdurable, immaterial substance rest upon a confusion betw^h 
the ego as pure logical unity and the ego as object of intuitiofi, and 


involve a transcendent use of the categories Of eicpefienee It 
profits not to apply such categories to the sbul, for no intuition 
corresponding to them is or cart be given The Idea of the sou! 
must be regarded as transcendent So too tv^hen xTe efideavoUt, 
with the help of the categories of quantity, quality, relation atod 
modahty, to determine the nature and relation Of parts of the tvOTld, 
we find that reason is landed in a peculiar difficulty Any sofutiori 
that can be given is too narrow for the demands of reason and toO 
wide for the restrictions of understanding The transcendent 
employment Of the categories leads to antinomy, or equally balanced 
Statements of apparently contradictory results Due attention to 
the relation bettveen understanding and reason enables ns to solve 
the antinomies and to discover their precuse origin and signfficatice 
Finally, the endeavour to find m the conception oi God, as the 
supreme reality, the explanation of experience, is seen to lead tp 
no valid conclusion There is not any intuition ^ven whereby we 
might show the reality cf our idea of a Supreme Being So m aS 
knowledge is concerned, God remains a transcendental ideal 

The cnticism of the transcendental ideas, which is also the 
examination of the claims of ttietaphysic to rank as a science, yields 
a definite and intelligible result These ideas, the expression of the 
various modes m which unity of rcasOn may be sought, have no 
objects corresponding to them in the Sphere Of cognition They 
have not, therefore, like the categories, any constitutive Value, and all 
attempts at metaphysical construction with the notions or Categories 
of science must be resigned as of necessity hopeless But the ideas 
are not, on that account, destitute of all value They are supremely 
significant, as indicating the very essence Of the function of reason 
The limits of scientific cogmtiofi become intelligible, 0r4ly when the 
sphere of understanding is subjected to critical reflexion and com- 
pared Viith the possible sphere of reason, that is, the sphere of 
rationally complete cognition The ideas, therefore, in relation to 
knowledge strictly so called, have regulative value, fot they furnish 
the general precepts for extension and completion of knowledge, 
and, at the same time, since they spring from reason itself, they 
have a real value In relation to reason as the very inmost nature 
of intelligence Self-consciousness cannot be regarded as merely 
a mechanically determined result FrCe reflection upon the whole 
system of knowledge is sufficient to indicate that the sphere of 
intuition, with its rational pnficiples, does not exhaust conscious 
expenertce There still remains, over afid above the realm of nature, 
the realrrt of free, self-conscious spirit, ahd, within this sphere, it 
may be anticipated that the ideas will acquire a significance richer 
and deeper than the merely regulative import which they jwsscss 
in reference to cognition 

Where, then, are we to look for this realm of free Self-con'^cious- 
nesvS ? Not iii the sphere of cognition, where objects are mechani- 
cally determined, but in that of will or of reason as practical That 
reason is practical or presenbes ends for itself is sufficiently manifest 
from the mere fact 6i the existence of the conception of morality or 
duty, a conception which can have no corresponding object within 
the sphere of intuition, and which is theoretically, Cr in accordance 
with the categories of undei standing, incognizable The presence 
of this conception is the datum upon which may be founded a special 
mvcstigatioh of the conditions of reason as practical, a Krihk of 
pure practical reason, and the analysis of it yields the statement of 
the formal prescripts of hiorality 

The realization of duty is impossible for any beihg which is not 
thought as free, i e capable of self-determination Freedom, it is 
true, 13 theoretically not an object of cognition, but its impossibility 
is not thereby demonstrated The theoretical proof rather serves 
as useful aid towards the more exact determination of the nature 
and province of self-determination, and of its relatiofi to the whole 
concrete nature of humanity For m man self determination and 
mechanical determination by empirical motives coexist, and only iti 
so far as he belongs and is conscious of belonging both to the sphere 
of sense and to the sphere Of reason does moral obligation become 
possible for him The supreme end prescribed by reason In its 
practical aspect, namely, tlie complete sulpotdihhtion of the empintal 
side of nature to the presenpts of morality', demands, as Conditions 
of its possible realization, the permanence of e^^^lcal progress in the 
moral agents the certamty of freedom in setf-determination, and the 
necessary harmonizing of the spheres of Sense and reason through 
the intelligent author or ground of both These cottditiofis, the 
postulates of practical reason, are the concrete expressions Of the 
three transcendental ideas, and in them we have the full significance 
of the ideas for reason immortality of the soUl, positive fteCdom 
of will, and the e*istehco of art intelligent ground pf things are 
speculative ideas practically warranted, though thebretically neither 
aemonstfable lior comprehensible 

Thus reason as sell determining supplies notions of freedom, 
reason as determined supplies Categories of understanding Uniott 
between the two spheres^ which Seem at htst sight disparate, is 
fpund m the necessary pospilate that reason shaH ^ realhsCd, fdr Its 
realization is only poseifije hi the Sphere of nense But strch a tmten, 
when regarded in abstfetetd, rests u^n, or IxivolVeS, a liotfCW of quite' 
a new order, that of the adaptation Of hafute to reason. Or, as ft 
may pe expressed, that of ehd In nature Undet^tknding aUd 
reason thus coalesce in the faculty of juttgr^thti, ^)\/hlch nt^iStes 
between, or btifigs together, the universal and particular etehtentss 
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m conscious experience Judgment is here merely reftecUve^ that 
IS to say, the particular element is given, so determined as to be 
possible material of knowledge, while the universal, not necessary 
for cognition, Is supplied by reason itself The empirical details of 
nature, which are not determined by the categories of understanding, 
are judged as being arranged or ordered by intelligence, for m no 
other fashion could nature, in its particular, contmgent aspect, be 
thought as formmg a complete, consistent, intelligible whole 

The investigation of the conditions under which adaptation of 
nature to intelligence is conceivable and possible makes up the 
subject of the third great KrtHk^ the Krttth of JudgmetUy a work 
presenting unusual diihcultiea to the interpreter oi the Kantian 
system The general principle of the adaptation of nature to our 
faculties of cognition has two specific applications, with the second 
of which it is more closely connected than with the first In the 
first place, the adaptation may be merely sub^icttve^ when the 
empirical condition for the exercise of judgment is furnished by the 
feeling of pleasure or pain, such adaptation is aesthetic In the 
second place, the adaptation may be objective or logical, when 
empirical facts are given of such a kind that their possibility can 
be conceived only through the notion of the end realized m them, 
such adaptation is teleological, and the empirical facts in question 
are organisms 

Aesthetics, or the scientific consideration of the judgments resting 
on the feelings of pleasure and pain arising from the harmony or 
want of harmony between the particular of experience and the laws 
of understanding, is the special subject of the Knttk of Judgment^ 
but the doctrine of teleology there unfolded is the more important 
for the complete view of the critical system For the analysis of 
the teleological judgment and of the consequences flowing from it 
leads to the final statement of the nature of experience as conceived 
by Kant The phenomena of organic production furnish data for a 
special kind of judgment, which, however, involves or rests upon 
a quite general principle, that of the contingency of the paiticular 
element in nature ana its subjectively necessary adaptation to our 
faculty of cognition The notion of contingency aiises, according 
to Kant, from the fact that understanding and sense are distinct, 
that understanding does not determine the particular of sense, and, 
consequently, that the principle of the adaptation of the particular 
to our under' tanding is merely supplied by reason on account of the 
peculiarity or limited character of understanding End m natuie, 
therefore, is a subjective or problematic concef^on, implying the 
limits of understanding, and consequently resting upon the idea of 
an understandmg constituted unlike ours — of an intuitive under- 
standing in which particular and universal should be given together 
The idea of such an understanding is, for cognition, transcendent, 
for no corresponding fact of intuition is furnished, but it is realized 
with practical certainty m relation to reason as practical For we 
are, Irom practical grounds, compelled with at least practical 
necessity to ascribe a certain aim or end to this supreme uneferstand- 
ing The moral law, or reason as practical, prescribes the realiza 
fion of the highest good, and such realization implies a higher order 
than that of nature Wo must, therefore, regard the supreme 
cause as a moral cause, and nature as so ordered that realization of 
the moral end is m it possible The final conception of the Kantian 
philosophy is, therefore, that of ethical teleology As Kant expresses 
it in a remarkable passage of the Knttk, “ The systematic unity of 
ends in this world of intelligences, which, although as mere nature 
It is to be called only the world of sense, can yet as a system of 
freedom be called an intelligible, i e moral world {regnum gratiae), 
leads inevitably to the teleological unity of all things which consti- 
tute this great whole according to universal natural laws, just as 
the unity of the former is according to universal and necessary moral 
laws, and unites the practical with the speculative reason The 
world must be represented as having originated from an idea, if it 
18 to harmonize with that use of reason without which we should 
hold ourselves unworthy of reason — viZ the moral use, which 
rests entirely on the idea of the supreme good Hence all natural 
research tends towards the form of a system of ends, and in its 
highest development would be a physico-theology But this, since 
it arises from the moral order as a unity grounded in the very 
essence of freedom and not accidentally institoted by external 
commands, establishes the teleology of nature on grounds wluch 
a pnon must be inseparably connected with the inner possibility of 
things The teleology of nature is thus made to rest on a transcen- 
dental theology, which takes the ideal of supreme ontological per- 
fection as a principle of systematic unity, a principle which connects 
all things according to universal and necessary natural laws, since 
they ail have their origin m the absolute necessity of a smgle primal 
being ** (p 53^) 
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(R Ad ; X ) 

KANURI» or Beriberi, an African tribe of mixed origin, the 
dominant race of Bomu They are large>boned and coarse- 
featured, but contain nevertheless a distinct strain of Fula 
blood Beriberi (or Berberi) is the name given them by the 
Hausa (see Bornu) 

KAOLIN, a pure white clay, known also as ( hina-clay, since it 
IS an essential ingredient in the manufacture of china, or porce- 
lain The word kaolin, formerly written by some authors 
rauJin, is said to be a corruption of the Chinese Kau-hng, meaning 
“ High Ridge,” the name of a hill east of King-te-chen, whence 
the earliest samples of the clay sent to Europe were obtained 
by the P^re d’Entrecolles, a French Jesuit missionary in China 
in the early part of the i8th century His specimens, examined 
in Pans by R A R^umur, showed that true porcelain, the 
composition of which had not previously been known in Europe, 
contained two essential ingredients, which came to be known 
— though It now appears incorrectly — as kaolin and petuntse, 
corresponding respectively to our china-clay and china-stone 
The kaolin confers plasticity on the paste and secures retention 
of form for the ware when exposed to the heat of the kiln, whilst 
the petuntse gives the translucency so charac tenstic of porcelain 
Some of the earliest discoveries of kaolin in Europe were at 
Aue, near Schneeberg in Saxony, and at St Yrieix, near Limoges 
in France In England it was discovered in Cornwall about 
the year 1750 by William Cookworthy, of Plymouth, and in 
1768 he took out his patent for making porcelain from moorstone 
or growan (china-stone) and growan clay (kaolin), the latter 
imparting “ whiteness and mfusibility ” to the china These 
raw materials were found first at Tregonning Hill, near Breage, 
and afterwards at St Stephen’s in Brannel, near St Austell, 
and their discovery led to the manufacture of hard paste, or true 
porcelain, at Plymouth and subsequently at Bristol 

Kaolin IS a hydrous aluminium silicate, having the formula 
H4Al^Si^Of„ or Al^SigOy 2H^O, but in common clay this silicate 
IS largely mixed with impurities Certain clays contain pearly 
white hexagonal scales, usually microscopic, referable to the 
monoclinic system, and having the chemical composition of 
kaolin This crystalline substance was termed kaolinitc by 
S W Johnson and J M Blake in 1867, and it is now regarded 
as the basis of pure clay The kaolinite of Amlwch in Anglesey 
has been studied by Allan Dick The origin of kaolin may be 
traced to the alteration of certain aluminous silicates like feldspar, 
scapolite, beryl and topaz, but all large deposits of china-clay 
are due to the decomposition of feldspar, generally in granite, but 
sometimes in gneiss, pitchstone, &c The turbidity of many 
feldspars is the result of partial ** kaolinization,” or alteration 
to kaolin The china-clay rocks of Cornwall and Devon are 
granites m which the orthoclase has become kaolinized These 
rocks are sometimes known as carclazite, a name proposed by 
J H Collins from a typical locality, the Carclaze mine, near 
St Austell It has often been suppxised that the alteration of 
the granite has been effected mainly by meteoric agencies, 
the carbonic acid having decomposed the alkaline silicate of the 
feldspar, whilst the aluminous silicate assumes a hydrated con- 
dition and forms kaolin In many cases, however, it seems 
likely that the change has been effected by subterranean agencies, 
probably by heated vapours carrying fluorine and boron, since 
minerals containmg these elements, like tourmaline, often occur 
in assoaation with the china-clay Accordmg to F H Butler 
the kaohnization of the west of England granite may have been 
effected by a solution of carbonic acid at a high temperature, 
acting from below 

The chma-stone, or petuntse, is a granitic rock which still 
retains much of the unaltered feldspar, on which its fusibility 
depends In order to prepare kaolin for the market, the china- 
clay rock IS broken up, and the clay washed out by means of 
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water The liquid containing the clay m mechanical suspension 
IS run into channels called “ drags ” where the coarser im- 
punties subside, and whence it passes to another set of channels 
known as “ micas,” where the finer materials settle down 
Thus purified, the clay-water is led into a series of pits or tanks, 
in which the finely divided clay is slowly deposited, and, after 
acquiring sufficient consistency, it is transferred to the drying- 
house, or “ dry,” heated by flues, where the moisture is expelled, 
and the kaolin obtained as a soft white earthy substance The 
clay has extensive application in the arts, being used not only 
in ceramic manufacture but in paper-making, bleaching and 
various chemical industries 

Under the species “ kaolinite ” may be included several 
minerals which have received distinctive names, such as the 
Saxon mineral called from its pearly lustre nacrite, a name 
originally given by A Brongniart to a nacreous mica, pholerite 
found chiefly in cracks of ironstone and named by J Guillemin 
from the Greek <^oAt9, a scale, and lithomarge, the old 
German Stetnmark, a compact clay-like body of white, yellow 
or red colour Dr C Hintzc has pointed out that the word 
pholerite should properly be written phohdite (<^oAt9, 4 >oXihos) 
Closely related to kaolinite is the mineral called halloysite, a 
name given to it by P Berthier after his uncle Omalius 
d’Halloy, the Belgian geologist (F W R ♦) 

KAPUNDA, a municipal town of Light county. South Aus- 
tralia, 48 m by rail N N E of Adelaide Pop (1901), 1805 
It IS the centre of a large wheat-growing district The celebrated 
copper mines discovered in 1843 were closed in 1879 There are 
quarries near the town, in which is found fine marble of every 
colour from dark blue to white This marble was largely used 
in the Houses of Parliament at Adelaide 

KAPURTHALA, a native state of India, within the Punjab 
Area, 652 sq m , pop (1901), 314,341, showing an increase of 
5 % in the decade, estimated gross revenue, £178,000, tribute, 
£8700 The Kapurthala family is descended from Jassa Singh, 
a contemporary of Nadir Shah and Ahmad Shah, who by his 
intelligence and bravery made himself the leading Sikh of his 
day At one time it held possessions on both sides of the Sutlej, 
and also in the Ban Doab The cis-Sutlej estates and scattered 
tracts in the Ban Doab were forfeited owing to the hostility 
of the chief in the first Sikh war, but the latter were afterwards 
restored in recognition of the loyalty of Raja Randhir Singh 
during the mutiny of 1857, when he led a contingent to Oudh 
which did good service He also received a grant of land m 
Oudh, 700 sq m in extent, yielding a gross rental of £89,000 
In Oudh, however, he exercises no sovereign powers, occupying 
only the status of a large landholder, with the title of Raja-i- 
Rdjagan Raja Sir Jagatjit Singh, K C S I , was born in 1872, 
succeeded his father m 1877, and attained his majority in 1890 
During the Tirah expedition of 1897-98 the Kapurthala imperial 
service infantry took a prominent part The territory is crossed 
by the railway from Jullundur to Amritsar The state has a 
large export trade in wheat, sugar, tobacco and cotton The 
hand-painted cloths and metal-work of Phagwara are well 
known The town of Kapurthala is ii miles from Jullundur, 
pop (1901), 18,519 

KARACHI, or Kurrachee, a seaport and district of British 
India, in the Sind province of Bombay The city is situated at 
the extreme western end of the Indus delta, 500 m by sea from 
Bombay and 820 m by rail from Lahore, being the maritime 
terminus of the North-Western railway, and the mam gatei^ay 
for the trade of the Punjab and part of central Asia It is also 
the capital of the province of Sind Pop (1881), 73,500 , 
(1891), 105,199, (1901), 115,407 Before 1725 no town appears 
to have existed here , but about that time some little trade began 
to centre upon the convenient harbour, and the silting up of 
Shahbandar, the ancient port of Sind, shortly afterwards drove 
much of its former^trade and population to the nsing village 
Under the Kalhora^princcs, the khan of Kalat obtained a grant 
of the town, but in 1795 it was captured by the Talpur Mirs, who 
built the fort at Manora, at the entrance to the harbour They 
also made considerable efforts to mcrease the trade of the port 
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and at the time of the British acquisition of the provmce the town 
and suburbs contamed a population of 14,000 This was m 
1843, which time the importance of the place practically 
dates 

The harbour of Karachi has an extreme length and breadth 
of about 5 m It is protected by the promontory of Manora 
Head , and the entrance is partially closed by rocks and by the 
peninsula (formerly an island) of Kiaman On Manora Head, 
which is fortified, are the buildings of the port establishment, a 
cantonment, &c Kiaman is the landing-place for passengers 
and goods, and has three piers and railway connexions The 
harbour improvements were begun in 1854 w'lth the building of 
the Napier Mole or causeway connecting Kiaman with the main- 
land The entrance has a minimum depth of 25 ft , and a large 
number of improvements and extensions have been carried out 
by the harbour board, which was created in 1880, and transformed 
in 1886 into the port trust 

The great extension of the canal colonies in the Punjab, 
entirely devoted to the cultivation of wheat, has immensely 
increased the export trade of Karachi It now ranks as the 
third port of India, being surpassed only by Calcutta and 
Bombay The principal articles of export, besides wheat, are 
oilseeds, cotton, wool, hides and bones The annual value of 
exports, including specie, amounts to about nine millions 
sterling There are iron works and manufactures of cotton 
cloth, silk scarves and carpets The fisheries and oyster beds 
are important 

Among the principal public buildings are government house, 
the Frere municipal hall, and the Napier barracks The military 
c intonments, stretching north-east of the city, form the head- 
quarters of a brigade in the 4th division of the southern army 
An excellent water supply is provided by an underground 
aqueduct 18 m m length The chief educational institutions 
are the Dayaram Jethmal Arts College, with a law class , five 
high schools, of which two are for Europeans and one for 
Mahommedans, a convent school for girls, and an engineer- 
ing class The average rainfall for the year is about 5 in 
The rainy months are July and August, but one or two heavy 
showers usually fall about Christmas The end of May, begin- 
ning of June, and first fortnight in October are hot November, 
December, January, February and March are delightfully cool 
ind dry , the remaining months are damp w ith a constant cool 
sea breeze 

1 he District of Karachi has an area of 11,970 -.q m Pop 
(1901), 607,439, showing an increase of 6 ‘^^0 in the decade It 
( onsists of an immense tract of land stretching from the mouth 
of the Indus to the Baluch boundary It differs in general 
appeal ance from the rest of Sind, having a lugged, mountainous 
legion along its western border The country gradually slopes 
away to the south-east, till in the extreme south the Indus delta 
presents a broad expanse of low, flat and unpicturesque alluvium 
Besides the Indus and its mouths, the only river in the district 
IS the Hab, formmg the boundary between Sind and Baluchistan 
The Manchhar lake in Sehwan subdivision forms the only ton- 
stderable sheet of water in Sind The hot springs at Pir Man^ho 
are 6 m N of Karachi town The principal crops are rice, 
millets, oil-seeds and wheat In addition to Karachi, there are 
seaports at Sirgonda and Keti Bandar, which conduct a con- 
siderable toasting trade Tatta was the old capital of Sind 
Kotri IS an important railway station on the Indus The main 
line of the North-Western railway runs through the district 
From Kotri downwards the line has been doubled to Karachi, 
and at Kotri a bridge has been constructed across the Indus 
opposite Hyderabad, to connect with the Rajputana railway 
system 

See A F Baillie, Kurrachee Past^ Present and Future (1890) 

KARAGEORGE (in Servian, Karadyordye) {c 1766-1817), the 
leader of the Servians during their first revolution against the 
Turks (1804-13), and founder of the Servian dynasty Kara- 
georgevich His Christian name was George (Dyordye), but 
being not only of dark complexion but of gloomy, taciturn and 
easily excitable temper, he was nicknamed bv the Servians 


^^Tsmi Dyordye ” and by the Turks “ Karageorge,” both mean- 
ing “ Black George,’^ the Turkish name becommg soon the 
generally adopted one He was bom m 1766 (according to some 
in 1768), the son of an extremely poor Servian peasant, Petroniye 
Petrovich When quite a young man, he entered the ser- 
vice of a renowned lurkish brigand, Fazli-Bey by name, and 
accompanied his master on lus adventurous expeditions When 
twenty he married and started a small farm But havmg killed 
a Turk, he left Servia for Syrmia, in Croatia-Slavonia, where 
the monks of the monastery Krushedol engaged him as one 
of their forest guards He remained in the service of the monks 
nearly two yeais, then enlisted into an Austrian regiment, and 
as sergeant took part in the Austrian war agamst Turkev 
(1788-91) He deserted his regiment, returned to Servia, and 
settled in the village of I opola, living sometimes as a j>eaceful 
farmer and sometimes again as the leader of a small band of 
“ hayduks — men who attacked, robbed and in most cases 
killed the travelling Turks in revenge for the oppression of their 
country 

Ihe circumstances in which the Servians rose against the 
janissaries of the pashalik of Belgrade are related in the 
article on Sfrvia The leaders of the insurgents’ bands and 
other men of influence met about the middle of Pebruary 1804 
at the village of Orashatz, and there elected Karageorge as the 
supreme leader (Vrhovni Vozd) of the nation Under his 
command the Servians speediiy cleared their country not only 
of the janissaries disloyal to the Sultan, but of all other Turks, 
who withdrew from the open country to the fortified places 
Karageorge and his armed Servians demanded from the Sultan 
the privileges of self-government The Porte, confronted by 
the chances of a war with Russia, decided m the autumn of 
1806 to grant to the Servians a fairly large measure of autonomy 
Unfortunately Karageorge was comparativel> poor in political 
gifts and diplomatic tact While the haittshertf granting the 
nghts demanded by the Servians was on the way to Servia, 
Karageorge attacked the Turks in Belgrade and Shabats, 
captured the towns first and then also I he citadels, and allowed 
the Turkish population of Belgrade to be massacred At the 
same time the Russian headquarters m Bucharest informed 
Karageorge that Russia was at war with Turkey and that the 
Tsar counted on the co-operation of the Servians Karageorge 
and his Seivians then definitely rejected all the concessions 
which the Porte had granted them, and joined Russia, hoping 
thereby to secure the complete independence of Servia Ihe 
co-operation of the Servians with the Russians was of no great 
importance, and probably disappointing to both parties But 
as the principal theatre of war was far away from Servia on the 
lower Danube, Karageorge was able to give more attention to 
the internal organization of Seivia The national assembh 
proclaimed Karageorge the hereditary chief and gospodar of 
the Sc’-vians (Dec 26, 1808), he on his part promising undei 
oath to govern the country “ through and by the national 
council ’’ (senate) 

Karageorge’s hasty and uncompromising temper and imperious 
habits, as well as his want of political tact, soon made him man\ 
enemies amongst the more prominent Servians (voyvodes and 
senators) His diflirulties were considerably increased by the 
intrigues of the Russian political agent to Servia, Rodophinikm 
A crisis came during the summer months of the year 1813 1 he 

treaty of peace, concluded by the Russians somewhat hurriedly 
in Bucharest in 1812, did not secure efficiently the safety of the 
Servians The Turks demanded from Karageorge, as a pre- 
liminary condition for peace, that the Servians should lay down 
their arms, and Karageorge refused to comply Thereupon the 
entire Turkish army which fought against the Russians on the 
Danube, being disengaged, invaded Servia After a few 
inefficient attempts to stem the invasion, Karageorge gave up 
the struggle, and with most of the voyvodes and chiefs of the 
nation left the country, and crossed to Hungary as a refugee 
(Sept 20, 1813) From Hungary he went to Russia and settled 
in Khotin (Bessarabia), enjoying a pension from the Tsar^s 
government But in the summer of 1817 he suddenly and 
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secretly left Russia and reappeared quite alone in Servia in 
the neighbourhood of Setnendria (Smederevo) on the Danube 
The motives and the object of his return are not clear Some 
bdteve that he was sent by the Hetaenots to radse up Servia to 
a new waar with Turkey and thereliy faoihtate the rising of the 
Greek people it is generally assumed, however, that, having 
heard tlmt Servta, u^er the guidance of Mrlosh ObreiMmch, 
had obtained a certain measure of self-gorvemnnent, he desired 
to put himself again at the head of the nation Thas impression 
seems to have been that of Miiosh himself, who at once reported 
to the Pasha of Belgrade the arrival of Karageorge The pasha 
demanded that JCarageorge, alive -or dead, should be delivered to 
him imnnodiately, and made Milosh personally responsible for 
the esoecutioii of that order Karageorge’ s removal could not 
luttfortunatdy be separated from the personal interest of Mi)k)sh", 
already adcnowlcdged as chief of the nation, Milosh did not like 
to be displaced by his nW *( hief, who in a critical moment bad 
left the country Karageorge was lulled (July 27, O S , 1817) 
while he was asleep, and his head was sent to the pasha for tmns* 
mission to Constantinople It is impossible to exonerate Milosh 
Obrenovioh from responsibility for the murder, which became 
the starting- point for a series of tragedies m the modem history 
of Scrvia 

IKaragoorge was one of the most remarkable Servians of the 
19th century No other man could have led the bands of 
uj^isuplmed and badly -armed Servian peasants to such decisive 
victories against the Turks Altfhou^h he never assumed the 
title of prince, he practically was the tfiist chief and master 
{§ospodtif) of the ipeople of bervia He succeeded, however, not 
because he was liked but because he was feared His gloomy 
Bilence, his easily aixnised anger, his habit of punishmg without 
hesitation the slightest transgressions by death, spread terror 
among the people He is believed to have killed his own father 
m a fit of anger when the old man refused to follow him m his 
flight to Hungary at the begmnmg of his career In another 
fit of rage at the report that his brother Mannico had assaulted 
a girl, he ordered his men to seize his brother and to hang him 
there and then m his presence, and he forbade his mother to go 
into mou»‘i«ng for him Even by his admirers he is admitted to 
have hailed by his own hand no fewer than 125 men who pro- 
voked hts anger Hut in battles he is acknowledged to hav^ 
been always admirable, displaying marvellous energy and valour, 
and giving proofs of a real military genwis The Servians < in- 
sider him one of their greatest men. In grateful remembrance 
of his servK es to the national cause they elected his younger son, 
Alexander, m 1842, to be the rcignmg prmce of Servia, and 
ogam in 1903 thi^ chose his grandson, Peter Karageorgevich 
(son of Alexander) to be the king of Servia 

See Servia, also Ranke, Die serbtsche Pevolulton, btoyan Nova- 
kovich, Vaskzks ^rpske drzhave (Belgrade, 1904) , M G Mihtycvich, 
Haradyvrdye (Belgrade, 1904) (C Mi ) 

KARA-HISSAR (‘‘Black Castle”) (i) Afium Kara- 
Hissar (y.v ) (2) ICHjE^ or IscuA Kara-Hissar (anc Lhct- 

mtum\ a small village about 14 ra N E of No i* Dodmium 
was a Macedonian colony established on an older site. It was 
a self-governing municipality, striking its own coins, and stood 
on the ^amea-Synnada-Pessinus road, by which the cele- 
brated marble called Synnadic, Docimian and Plirygian was 
conveyed to the coast The quarries are 2I m from the village, 
and tne marble was earned thence direct to Synnada (Chifut 
Kassaba), Some of the marble has the rich purple veins in 
which poets saw the blood of Atys 

See W M Ramsay, Htst Geog of At^ta Mtnor (London, 1890), 
Murray, Hbk toAsta Minor (1893) , ^ 

KARA^-HISSAR SHARKl (1 f “ eastern Kara-Hissat ”*), 
also called ^Shabin Kam'^Hissar from the ahim mines in its vrem- 
ity, the chief town of a sanjalf of the Same name m the Sivas 
vilayet o-f Asia Minor Pup about 12,000, two-thirds Mossul- 
maii tt IS the Roman € 9 lonuif whKh gradually superseded 
Pompey’s foundation, NtMp^lis, whose mins lie at Purkh, 
about ra m W (hence Kara-Hisear is called Nikopdi by the 


Armenians) In later Byzantine times it was an important 
frontier aeation, and dxl not pass into Ottoman ha^ till 
twelve yiears after the capituiie of (IndistfiiirUnopiie The ioim, 
altitude 4860 ft , IS built round the foot of a lofty rock, upon 
which atand Hie rums of the Byzantme castle, Mmracastmi, 
the Kara Hissar Daala of early Moslem chromelers It is 
oonnacted with its port, Kocosund, and witth Sivas, Emngan 
and Erzerum, by carnage roads 

XARAiSKAKlS, >G£QRG£» (1782-1827), leader m the War 
of Greek Independence, was bom at AgrajAa in 1782 During 
the earlier sto^s of the war he served m the Moirea, and had a 
somewhat discreditable Rhace m >thie intrigues which divided the 
Greek leaders But he ishowed a seanse of tne ttec-essity for 
proiv&ding the country witth a governmesut, and was a steady 
supporter of Capo d’fetna His roost honourable wyiccs were 
performed m the middle and later stages of the war He helped 
to raise the first siege of Missolonghi in 1825, and did hifi best to 
save the toiin m the second siege in 1826 In that year he 
comimasnded the patnot forces in jRunmeha, and fchough he failed 
to co-operate effectually with nthor chiefs, ®r with the foreign 
sympatfiiaers fighting for the Greeks, he gained some successes 
against Hie Twfcs which were vtry welcome amid the disasters 
of the time. Me took a share m the utisuncessful attempts to 
I raise the siege of Atlhens in 1827, and made an effort to prevent 
the disastrous massacre of the frarkash garrisan of fort St 
Spmehon He was shot wi action on iJhe 4th of May iBay 
h inlay speaks of him as a c apable partisan leader who great 
ii^uence over his men, and describes him as of “ middile size, 
thin, dark-complexioned, with a bright expiressive anunal eye 
winch mdirated gipsy blood ” 

See G Fifilay, History of the Orev^ RevdhitiOH (London, r8()i) 

KARAiroH, VUK STEPANOVICH (1787-1864), the father of 
modern Servian hlerature, was born on the 6th of November 
1787 m the ServiciTi village of Trshich, on the border between 
B^isnia and Servia Having learnt to reaxl and write m the old 
monastery Tronosha (near Ins native viWage), he was engaged 
as writer and reader of lette*^ to the commander of the irrsurgents 
of his district at the beginmng of the firit Servian rising against 
the Turks m 1804 Mostly m the position of a senbe to different 
voyvodes, sometimes as school-teacher, he served his country 
during the fe^t re volution {1804- 161 3), at the collapse Of which 
he left Servia, but instead of following Karageorge and other 
voyvodes to Russia he went to Vienna There he was mtroduced 
to the great Slavonic scholar Yerney Kopitar, who, having heard 
him recite some Servian national ballads, encouraged him to 
txdlect the poems and popular semgs, write a grammar of the 
Servian language, and, if possible, a dictionaty This programme 
of literary work v/us adhered to by Karajich, who all his hfe 
ackwowiedged gratefolty what he owed to his learned teacher 

In the second half of the 18th and m the begiitningof the 19th 
century all Servian hterary efforts were written m a language 
which was not the Servian vernacular, but an artificial lan^a^, 
eff whic’h the foundation was the OW Slavonic m use in the 
churches, but somewhat Russianized, and mixed with Servian 
wo»ds forced into Russian forms That language, called by its 
wntvrs “ the SlavonioServian,” was neither Slavonic nor 
ServiMi It was written m Old Cynlhc letters, many of whrch 
had no meaning m the Servian language, while there were several 
sounds in that language which had no corresponding signs or 
letters in the Old Slavonic alphabet The Seman philosopher 
Dositey Obradovich (who at the end of the 18th centuiy spent 
some trfne in London teaching Greek) was the first Servian 
author to pTOdaim the principle that the books for the Servian 
people ought to be written in the language of the people But 
the great majority of his contemporaries were of opinion that 
the lan^age of ^rvian literature ought to be evolved out of 
the de£W OM Slavonic of the church books The dhurdi natur- 
ally decidedly supported this vtew Karajidi was the great 
reforrtier who ohteiged aJl this Encoum^ by Kopitaa-, he 
publiHved in 1814 (jndod , f8t 5)111 Vienna Ws first bo^, Mukt 

Py^munlstt A small coltectlon 
of Slavomc-Servian songs of the cornmon people ”), containing a 
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hundred lyric songs, sung by the peasant women of Servia, and 
SIX poems about heroes, or as the Servians call them Yunachke 
peme, which are generally recited by the blind bards or by 
peasants hrom that tune Karajich’s hterary activity moved 
on two parallel hues to give scientific justification and founda^ 
tion to the adoption of the vernacular Servian as the hterary 
language, and, by collecting and publishing national songs, 
folk-lore, proverbs, &c , to show the richness of the Servian 
people's poetical and intellectual gifts, and the wealth and 
beauty of the Servian language By his reform of the Servian 
alphabet and orthography, his Servian grammar and his 
Servian dictionary, he established the fact that the Servian 
language contains thirty distinct sounds, for 5i\ of which the 
Old Slavonic alphabet had no special letters He introduced 
new letters for those special sounds, at the same time throwing 
out of the Old Slavonic alphabet eighteen letters for which 
the Servian language had no use Ibis reform was stren- 
uously opposed by tbe church and many conservative authors, 
who went so fai as to induce the Servian government to 
prohibit the prmting of books on new letters, a prohibition 
removed in 1859 Karajich’s alphabet facilitated his reform of 
orthography, fiis prmuple bemg wnte as you speak y and read as 
it is written i Hardly any other language in the civilized world 
has such a simple, logical, scientific spellmg system and ortho- 
graphy as the Servian has m Karajich’s system Ilis first gram- 
matical essay was pubhsbed in Vienna in 1814, Ptsnumtisa 
Serbskoga yexika po gosforu prosioga naroda (“ I he grammar of 
tJie Servian language as spoken by the common people ”) 
An improved edition apipearcd in Vienna in 1818, together with 
his great work Srpskt Ryechmk (Lexicon bcrbico-Germanico- 
Latinum) This du tionarv— contaming 26,270 words — was 
full of important contributions to folk-lore, as Karajich never 
missed an opportunity to add to the meaning of the word the 
description of the national customs or popular oehefs connected 
with It A new edition of his dictionary, containing 46,270 
words, was published at Vienna in 1852 Meanwhile he gave 
himself earnestly to the work of coder ting the “ creations of the 
mind of the Servian common people ’ He travelled through 
Servian countries (Servia, Bosnia, Herzegovina, Montenegro, 
Dalmatia, Syrmia, Croatia), and the result was shown in a 
largely augmented edition of his Srpske Narodtte Pyesme, of 
which tlie first three volumes appeared at Leipzig m 1823 and 
1824, the iourth volume appearing at Vienna m 1833 Popular 
Stvnes and Enigmas was puhhshed in 1821, and Servian Nattmial 
Proverbs in 18^6 hrom 1826 to 1834 he was the editor of an 
annual, called Damtsa (llie Morning Star), which he filled with 
important contributions t on< erning the ethnograph> and modern 
history of the Servian people In 1828 he published a historical 
monograph, Mtlosh Obrenovtchy Prince of Servia y m 1837, m 
German, Montenegro and Montenegrins , in 1867, The Servian 
Governing Council of State He supphed Leopold Ranke with 
the materials for his History of the Servian Revolution He also 
translated the New lestament into Servian, for the British and 
Foreign Bible Soaety (\ lenna, 1847) Karajich died in Vienna 
on the 6tli of February 1864, and bis remains were tranefeired 
to Belgrade m 1897 with great solemnity and at the expense of 
the government of Servia (C Mi ) 

KARA-KALPAKS (“ Black Caps ”), a Mongolo-latar people, 
originally dominant along the east i oast of the Aral Sea, where 
they still number some thousands They thus form geographi- 
cally the transition between the northern Kirghiz and the 
southern Turkomans Once a powerful nation, they are 
scattered for the most part in Astrakhan, Perm, Orenburg, in 
the Caucasian pmVmce of Kuban, and in lobolsk, Siberia, 
numbering m all about 50^000 Ihese emigrants have crossed 
much with the aben population*! among whom they have settled ; 
but the pure type on the Arstl Sea are a tall powerful people, 
with broad fiat faces, large eyes. Short noses and heavy chins 
Their women are the most b^utrful in Turkestan The name 
of Black Caps is given them m allusion to their high sheep- 
skin hats They are a peaceful agncultural iolk, who have 
sufiered much from their fierce nomad neighbours 


KARAKORUM (lurkisli, black stone d^bns the name of 
two cities in Mongolia One of tlieK, acoonling to G Potanin, 
was the capital of the Uighur kingdom in the 8th century, and ilie 
other was in the 13th century a capital of the steppe monarchy 
of Mongolia Ihe same name seems aLo to liave been applied to 
the Khangai range at the headwaters of the Orkhon (i) Ihe 
Uighur Karakorum, also named Mubahk (*^ bad town”), was 
situated on the left bank of the Oikhon, m Uie ralal-khain-da'a 
steppe, to the south-east of Ughei-nor It was deserted after 
tlie fall of the Uighur kmgdom, and in the loth century Abaki, 
the founder of the Khitan kingdom, planted on its rams a 
stone bearing a description of his victories (2) Ihe Mongolian 
Kar \korum was founded at the birth of the Mongolian monarchy 
established by Jenghiz Khan A palace for the khan was built 
m It by Chinese architects m 1234, and its walls w«-e erected in 
i* 1235 Flam) Carpim visited it m 1246, Rubruquis in 1253, and 
I Marco Polo in 1275. Later, the fourth Mongolian king, Kublai, 

I left Karakorum, in order to reside at Kai-pm-fu, near Peking 
I When the khan Ank-bog declared himself and Karakorum inde- 
pendent of Kublai-Khan, the latter besieged Karakorum, took 
It by famine, and probaI)J> laid it waste so thoroughly that the 
town was afterwards forgotti n 

The exact sites of the two Mongolian capitals were only estab- 
lished in 1889-1891 bir 11 Yule (The Book of Marco Polo, 1871) 
was the first to distinguish two cities of this name The Russian 
traveller Paderm in 1871 visited the Uighur capital (see Turks), 
named now by tht Mongols Kara Balghasun (^^ black pity ”) or 
Khara-kherem (‘ black wall ”), of which only the wall and a 
tower are in existence, while the streets and nuns outside the 
wall are seen at a distance of i] m Padenn’s belief that this 
was the old Mongol capital has been show n to l>e me orrect As to 
the Mongolian Karakorum, it is identified by several authontics 
with a site on wluch towanls the close of the 16th century the 
Buddhist monastery of Lrdeni Isu w^as built Ihis monastery 
lies about 25 m south by east of the Uighur capital Noith 
and north-east of the nionasterv are ruins of ancient buildings 
Professor D Pozdneev, wlio visited Erdeni Isu for a second time 
in 1892, stated that the earthen w all surrounding the monastery 
might well be part of the wall of tlie old city Ihe proper posi- 
tion of the two Karakorums was determined by the expedition 
of N Yadnntsev in 1889, and tlie two expeditions of the Helsing- 
fors Ugro-Finnish society (1890) and the Russian academy of 
science, under Dr W Radiov (1891), which were sent out to 
study yadnntsev’s discovery 

bee Wovks {Trudy) of the Qrhhon Expedition (St Petersburg, 1892) , 
Yuie's Mdiruo Polo, tditiou jeviscd by ilenri ( ordicr (of Pans), vpl 1 
ch xlvi (Loudon, 1903) Cordier confines the use of Karakorum 
to the Mongol capital, Po7dn6cv, Mongolia and the Mongols, vol 1 
(St Petersburg, 1896), C >V Campbell, ‘ }oufneys m Mongolia,” 
Geog Joum vol xx (1-903), with map Campbell's report was 
printed as a parliamentary paper {Uuna No /, /yoy) 

KARA-KUL» the name of two lakes (“ Great ” and Little ’ ) 
of Russian lurkestan, m the province of terghaixi, and on 
the Pamir plateau Great Kara-kul, 12 nj long and so m 
wide (formerly much larger), is under 39^ N , to the south of the 
Irans-Alai range, and lies at an altitude of 13,200 fU, it is sur- 
rounded by high mountains, and is reached from the north over 
the Kyzyl-art pass (14,015 ft) A peninsula projecting from 
the south shore and an island off the north shore divide it into 
two basins, a smaller eastern one which is shallow, 42 to 63 ft , 
and a larger western one, which has depths of 726 to 756 ft 
It has no drainage outlet Little Kara-kul fics in the north- 
east Pamir, or Sarikol, north-west of the Mustagh-ata peak 
(25,850 ft ), at an altitude of 12,700 ft ft varies in depth from 
79 it. m the South to 50 to 70 ft m the middle, and lopo ft or 
more in the north It is a moraine lake, and a stream of the 
same name flows tlnough it, but is named Ghe^ in. its farther 
( oursc towards Kashgar m East Turkestan. 

KARA-KUM (^^ Black Sands ”), a flat desert m Rui>jaan (Central 
Asia It extends to nearly 110,000 sq m , and is bounded on 
the N.W by .the Ust-urt plateau, between the hea of Aral. and 
the Caspian Sea, on the N>E by the Amu-ejarya, pn the b by 
the Turkoman oases, and on the. W. it nearly rcach^^.the Caspian 
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Sea Only part of this surface is covered with sand There 
are broad expanses {takyrs) of clay soil upon which water accu- 
mulates m the spring, in the summer these are muddy, but later 
quite dry, and merely a few Solanaceae and bushes grow on 
them There is also shor, similar to the above but encrusted with 
salt and gypsum, and relieved only by Solanaceae along their 
borders The remainder is occupied with sand, which, accord- 
ing to V Mainov, assumes five different forms (i) Bar khans, 
chiefly m the east, which are mounds of loose sand, 15 to 35 ft 
high, hoof-shaped, having their gently sloping convex sides 
turned towards the prevailing winds, and a concave side, 30'' to 
40 steep, on the opposite rlope They are disposed in groups 
or chains, and the winds duve them at an average rate of 20 ft 
annually towards the south and south-east borne grass (Sttpa 
pennata) and bushes of saKsaul {Haloxylon ammodendron) and 
other steppe bushes {e g ( alligomum, Hahnwdendron and Atra- 
phaxts) grow on them (2) Mounds of sand, of about the same 
size, but irregular in shape and of a slightly firmer consistence, 
mostly bearing the same bushes, and also Artemisia and Tamanx, 
they are chiefly met with in the east and south (3) A sandy 
desert, slightly undulating, and ( overed in spring with grass and 
flowers {e g tulips. Rheum, various Umbelliferae), which are soon 
burned by the sun, they cover very large spaces m the south- 
east (4) Sands disposed in waves from 50 to 70 ft , and occa- 
sionally up to 100 ft high, at a distance of from 200 to 400 ft 
from each other, they cover the central portion, and their vege- 
tation IS practically the same as in the preceding division (5) 
Dunes on the shores of the Caspian, composed of moving sands, 
35 to 80 ft high and devoid of vegetation 
A typical feature of the Kara-kum is the number of ‘‘ old 
river beds,” which may have been either channels of tributaries 
of the Amu and other rivers or depressions which contained 
elongated salt lakes Water is only found in wells, 10 to 20 m 
apart — sometimes as much as 100 m — which are dug m the 
takyrs and give saline water, occasionally unfit to drink, and m 
pools of rain-water retained m the lower parts of the takyrs 
The population of the Kara-kum, consisting of nomad Kirghiz 
and Turkomans, is very small The region in the north of the 
pi o Vince of Syr-darya, between Lake Aral and Lake Chalkar- 
temz, IS also called Kara-kum (P A K , J T Bf ) 

KARAMAN (anc Laranda, a name still used by the Christian 
inhabitants), a town in the Konia vilayet of Asia Minor, situated 
m the plain north of Mount Taurus Pop 8000 It has few 
industries and little trade, but the medieval walls, well preserved 
castle and mosques are interesting, and the old beljuk medresse, 
or college, is a beautiful building Karaman is connected with 
Konia by railway, having a station on the first section of the 
Bagdad railway Little is known of its ancient history except 
that it was destroyed by Perdiccas about 322 b c , and after- 
wards became a seat of Isaurian pirates It was occupied 
by Frederick Barbarossa in 1190, in 1466 it was captured by 
Mahommed II , and in i486 by Bayezid II 
KARAMANIA, formerly an independent inland province m 
the south of Asia Minor, named aftei Karaman, the son of an 
Armenian convert to Islam, who married a daughter of Ala 
cd-Din Kaikobad, the Seljuk sultan of Rum, and was granted 
Laranda in fief, and made gov emor of Selefke, 1223-1245 The 
name Karaman is, however, Turkoman and that of a powerful 
tribe, settled apparently near Laranda The Armeman convert 
must have been adopted into this On the collapse of the Seljuk 
empire, Karaman’s grandson, Mahmud, 1279-1319, founded a 
state, which included Pamphylia, Lycaonia and large parts of 
Cilicia, Cappadocia and Phrygia Its capital, Laranda, super- 
seded Konia This state was frequently at war with the kings 
of Lesser Armenia, the Lusignan princes of Cyprus and the 
knights of Rhodes It was also engaged in a long struggle for 
supremacy with the Osmanh Turks, which only ended in 1472, 
when it was definitely annexed by Mahommed II The Os- 
manlis divided Karamania into Kharij north, and Ichili south, of 
the Taurus, and restored Koma to its metropohtan position The 
name Karamania is how often given by geographers to Ichili 
only; but so far as it has had any exact significance in modem 


times, It has stood for the whole province of Konia Before the 
present provincial division was made (1864), Karamania was 
the eyalet of which Konia was the capital, and it did not extend 
to the sea, the w hole littoral from Adalia eastward being undci 
the pasha of Adana Nevertheless, in Levantine popular ustige 
at the present day, Karamania ’’ signifies the coast from 
Adalia to Messina (D G H ) 

KARAMNASA, a river of northern India, tributary to the 
Ganges on its right bank, forming the boundary between Bengal 
and the United Provinces The name means destroyer of 
religious merit,’ ^ which is explained by more than one legend 
lo this day all high-caste Hindus have to be earned over without 
being defiled by the touch of its waters 
KARA MUSTAFA (d 1683), Turkish vizier, surnamed Mer- 
zifunli,” was a son of Uruj Bey, a notable Sipahi of Merzifun 
(Marsovan), and brother-in-law to Ahmed Kuprili, whom he 
succeeded as grand vizier in 1676, after having for some years 
held the office of Kaimmakam or locum tenens His greed and 
ostentation were equalled by his incapacity, and he behaved 
with characteristic insolence to the foreign ambassadors, from 
whom he extorted large bribes After conducting a campaign 
in Poland which terminated unfortunately, he gave a re^idy 
response to the appeal for aid made by the Hungarians under 
Imre Thokoly {qv) when they rose against Austria, his hope 
being to form out of the Habsburg dominions a Mussulman em- 
pire of the West, of which he should be the sultan The plan 
was foiled in part by his own lack of military skill, but chicfl} 
through the heroic resistance of Vienna and its timely relief by 
John Sobieski, king of Poland Kara Mustafa paid for his 
defeat with his life, he was beheaded at Belgrade in 1683 and 
his head was brought to the sultan on a silver dish 
Another Kara Mustafa Pasha (d 1643), figures in 
Turkish history, was by birth a Hungarian, who was enrolled 
in the Janissaries, rose to be Kapudan Pasha under Murad IV , 
and after the capture of Bagdad was made grand \izier He 
was severe, but just and impartial, and strove to effect necessary 
reforms by reducing the numbers of the Janissaries, improving 
the coinage, and checking the state expenditure But the dis- 
content of the Janissaries led to his dismissal and death in 1645. 

KARAMZIN, NIKOLAI MIKHAILOVICH (1765-1826), Rus- 
sian historian, critic, novelist and poet, was born at the village of 
Mikhailovka, in the go\ernment of Orenburg, and not at Sim- 
birsk as many of his English and German biographers incorrectly 
state, on the ist of December (old style) 1765 His father was an 
officer in the Russian armv, of Tatar extraction He was sent 
to Moscow to study under Professor Schaden, whence he after- 
wards removed to St Petersburg, v here he made the acquaint- 
ance of Dmitriev, a Russian poet of some merit, and occupied 
himself with translating essays by foreign writers into his native 
language After residing some time at St Petersburg, he went 
to Simbirsk, where he lived in retirement till induced to revisit 
Moscow Ihere, finding himself in the midst of the society of 
learned men, he again betook himself to literary work In 1789 
he resolved to travel, and visited Germany, France, Switzerland 
and England On his return he published his Letters of a Russian 
Traveller, w hich met with great success 1 hese letters were first 
printed in the Moscow Journal, which he edited, but were after- 
wards collected and issued in six volumes (1797-1801) In the 
same penodical Karamzin also published translations of some of 
the tales of Marmontel, and some original stones, among which 
may be mentioned Poor Liza and Natalia the Boyar’s Daughter 
In 1794 and i7C)5 Karamsin abandoned his literary journal, and 
published a miscellany in two volumes, entitled Aglaia, in which 
appeared, among other things, “The Island of Bornholm” and 
“ Ilia Mourometz,” a story based upon the adventures of the well- 
known hero of many a Russian legend In 1 797-1 799 he issued 
another miscellany or poetical almanac, The Aontdes, in con- 
junction with Derzhdvin and Dmitriev In 1798 he compiled 
The Pantheon, a collection of pieces from the works of the most 
celebrated authors ancient and modem, translated into Russian. 
Many of his lighter productions were subsequently printed bv 
him in a volume entitled My Trifles In 1802 and 1803 Karamzin 
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edited the journal the European Messenger It was not 
until after the publication of this work that he realized where 
his strength lay, and commenced his History of the Russian 
Empire In order to accomplish the task, he secluded himself 
for two years, and, on the cause of his retirement becoming 
known to the emperor Alexander, Karamzin was invited to 
Tver, where he read to the emperor the first eight volumes 
of his history In 1 8 16 he removed to St Petersburg, where he 
spent the happiest days of his life, enjoying the favour of 
Alexander, and submitting to him the sheets of his great work, 
which the emperor read over with him in the gardens of the 
palace of Tzarskoe Selo He did not, however, live to carry 
his work further than the eleventh volume, terminating it at 
the accession of Michael Romanov in 1613 He died on the 
22nd of May (old style) 1826, in the Taurida palace A 
monument was erected to his memory at Simbirsk in 1845 

As an histonan Karamzin has deservedly a very high reputation 
Till the appearance of his work little had been done in this direction 
m Russia The preceding attempt of fatistchev was merely a rough 
sketch, inelegant m style, and without the true spirit of criticism 
Karamzin was most industrious m accumulating materials, and the 
notes to his volumes are mines of curious information Tlie style 
of his history is elegant and flowing, modelled rather upon the 
easy sentences of the French piose writers than the long periodical 
paragraphs of the old Slavonic school Perhaps Karamzin may 
justly be censured for the false gloss and romintic air thrown over 
the early Russian annals, concealing the coarseness and cruelty of 
the native manneis, in thio respect he reminds us of Sir Walter 
Seott, whose writings were at this time creating a great sensation 
throughout Europe, and probably had their influenee upon him 
Karamzin appears openly as the panegyrist of the autocracy , indeed, 
his work has been styled the “ Epic of Despotism " He <loes not 
hesitate to avow his admiration of Ivan the fernble, and considers 
him and his grandfather Ivan III as the builders up of Russian 
greatness, a glory winch in his earlier writings, perhaps at that time 
more under the influence of Western ideas, he h id assigned to Peter 
the Great In the battle pieces {e g the description of the held of 
Koulikovo, the taking of Kazan, &c ) we hnd considerable powers 
of description, ami the characteis of many of the chief personages 
m the Russian annals are drawn in hrm and bold lines As a critic 
Karamzin was of great ser/ice to his countiy, in fact he may be 
legarded as the founder of the review and essay (in the Western 
style) among the Russians 

KARA SEA, a pxirtion of the Arctic Ocean demarcated, and 
except on the north-west completely enclosed, by Novaya Zemlya, 
Vaygach Island and the Siberian coast It is approached 
from the west by three straits— Matochkin, between the two 
islands of Novaya Zemlya, and Kara and Yugor to the north 
and south of Vaygach Island respectively On the south- 
east Kara Bay penetrates deeply into the mainland, and to the 
west of this the short Kara river enters the sea The sea is all 
shallow, the deepest parts lying off Vaygach Island and the 
northern part of Novaya Zemlya It had long the reputation 
of being almost constantly ice-bound, but after the Norwegian 
captain Johannesen had demonstrated its accessibility in 1869, 
and Nordenskiold had crossed it to the mouth of the Yenisei in 
1875, It was considered by many to offer a possible trade route 
between European Russia and the north of Siberia But the 
open season is in any case very short, and the western straits 
are sometimes icebound during the entire year 

KARASU-BAZAR, a town of Russia, in the Crimea and govern- 
ment of Taurida, in 45* 3' N and 34“ 26' E , 25 m E N E of 
Simferopol Pop (1897), 12,961, consisting of Tatars, Arme- 
nians, Greeks, Qaraite Jews, and about 200 so-called Krym- 
chaki, i e Jews who have adopted the Tatar language and 
dress, and who live chiefly by making morocco leather goods, 
knives, embroidery and so forth The site is low, but the town 
IS surrounded by hills, which afford piotection from the north 
wind The dirty streets full of petty traders, the gloomy bazaar 
with its multitude of tiny shops, the market squares, the blind 
alleys, the little gates in the dead courtyard walls, all give the 
place the stamp of a Tatar or Turkish town Placed on the 
high road between Simferopol and Kerch, and in the midst of a 
country rich in corn land, vineyards and gardens, Karasu-Bazar 
used to be a thief seat of commercial activity in the Crimea, but 
it IS gradually declining m importance, though *?till a considerable 
centre for the export of fruit 


The caves of Akkaya close by give evidence of early occupation 
of the spot When in 1736 Khan Feta Ghirai was driven by 
the Russians from Bakhchi-sarai he settled at Karasu-Bazar, 
but next year the town was captured, plundered and burned by 
the Russians 

KARATEGHIN, a country of Central Asia, subject to Bokhara, 
and consisting of a highland district bounded on the N by 
Samarkand and herghana (Khokand), on the E by Ferghana, on 
the S by Darvaz, and on the W by Hissar and other Bokharian 
provinces The plateau is traversed by the Surkhab or Vakhsh, a 
right-hand tributary of the Amu-darya (Oxus) On the N border 
run the Hissar and 2 ^rafshan mountains, and on the S border 
the Peter I (Periokhtan) range (24,900 ft ) The area is 8000 
sq m and the population about 60,000 — five-sixths Tajiks, the 
rest Kara-kirghiz With the neighbouring lands Karateghin has 
no communication except during summer, that is, from May to 
September The winter climate is extremely severe , snow begins 
to fall in October and it is Ma> before it disappears During tht 
warmer months, however, the mountain sides are rithlv clothed 
with the foliage of maple, mountain ash, apple, pear and walnut 
trees, the orchards furnish, not only apples and pears, but 
peaches, cherries, mulberries and apricots , and the farmers grow 
sufficient corn to export Both cattle and horses are of a small 
and hardy breed Rough woollen cloth and mohair are woven by 
the natives, who also make excellent fire-arms and other weapons 
Gold IS found in various plat es and there are salt-pits in the moun- 
tains The chief town, Harm or Garm, is a place of some 2000 
inhabitants, situated on a hill on the right bank of the Surkhab 

The native princes, who claimed to be descended from Alex- 
ander the Great, were till i868 practically independent, though 
their allegiance was claimed in an ineffective way by Khokand, 
but eventually Bokhara took advantage of their intestine feuds 
to secure their real submission in 1877 

KARAULI, or Kerowiff, a native state of India, in the 
Rajpiitana agenev Area, i2|2 sq m , pop (1901), 156,786, 
estimated revenue about £330,000 Almost the entire terntorv 
IS composed of hills and broken ground, but there are no loftv 
peaks, the highest having an elevation of less than 1400 ft abo\ c 
sea-level T he Chamba 1 river flows along the sou th-east boundary 
of the state Iron on and building stone comprise the mineral 
resources The prevailing agricultural products are millets, 
which form the staple food of the people 1 he only manufactures 
consist of a little weaving, dveing, wood-turning and stone- 
cutting The principal imports are pieie goods, salt, sugar, 
cotton, buffaloes and bullocks, the exports rice and goats 1 he 
feudal aristoc rac y of the state < onsists of Jadu Rajputs connected 
with the ruling house They pay a tribute in lieu of constant 
military service, but in case of emergency or on occasion^ of state 
display they are bound to attend on the chief with their retainers 
The maharaja is the head 01 the clan, which claims descent from 
Krishna Maharaja Bhanwar Pal Deo, who was born in 1862 
and succeeded in t866, was appointed G ( IE in 1897, on the 
occasion of Queen Victoria’s diamond jubilee 

The town of Karauli had a population in 1901 of 23,482 It 
dates from 1348, and is well situated m a position naturalh 
defended by ravines on the north and cast, while it is furthei 
protected by a great wall The palace of the maharaja is a 
handsome block of buildings dating mainly from the middle 
of the 1 8th century 

KAREN, one of the chief hill races of Burma The Karens 
inhabit the central Pegu Yoma range, forming the watershed 
between the Sittang and Irrawaddy rivers, the Paunglaung 
range between the Sittang and the Salween, and the eastern 
slopes of the Arakan Yoma mountains to the west of the Irra- 
waddy delta They are supposed to be the descendants of 
Chinese tribes driven southwards by the pressure of the Shan 
races, befoie they were again made to retire into the hills by the 
expansion of the Mon power Their own traditions ascribe then 
original home to the west of the sandy desert of Gobi stretching 
between China and Tibet Acc ording to the census of 1901 they 
numbered in all 727,235 persons within British India, divided 
into the Sgaw, 86,431, Pwo, 174,070, and the Bghai, 4936, 
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white 457>5ff5 are returned as “ unspecrfiedJ*^ The Sgwr and 
Fwfi> are ed^tively known as the White Karens/' and chiefly 
inhabit Brrtigh territory Hiey take their namei from the ootenr 
of their clothes The B^ai, or Red Karen©/' who are sapposed 
by some to be an entirely distinct race, chiefly inhabit the 
indepcoident hdi* state of Karen-ni The Karen is of a 

squarer builddhhn the Buraian, his skin isfanrer^ and he has more 
the Mongohan obliquity of the eyes la character ahso the 
people differ ftom the Burmese They are singularly devoid of 
humour^ they aare stolid and cautious and lack altogether the 
light gaiety anddascinatton of the Burmese They ore noted for 
truth^lnesa and chastity, but are dirty and addicted to drmki : 
Fhe White Kai'ens furmsh perhaps the most notable instance 1 
of conversion to Christianity of any native race m the British 
empire. Prepared by pnopheaes current amon^ them, and by 
curious tfudittons of a bthheal flavour, in addition to then* an^ 
tagomsiw to the dominant Burmese, they embracai with fervour 
the new creed brought to them by the missionaries, so that out 
of the 147,525 Christians m Burma according to the census of 
iqoi upwards of a htmdrcd thousand were Karens The Red 
Karens differ consideraWy from the White Karens They are 
the wildest and most lawless of the so-called Karen tnbes Every 
male belonging to the clan used to have the rising sun tattooed 
m bright vermilion on his back The men are small and wizened, 
but athletic^ and have broad reddish-brown faces Their dress 
consists of a short pair of breeches, usually of a reddish colour, 
with black and white stripes interwoven perpendicularly or like 
a tartan, and a handkerchief is tied round the head. The Karen 
language is tonal, and belongs to the Siamese-Chmese branch of 
the Indo-Chinese family 

See 1 ) M Smeaton, Tht Loyal Karens of Burma (1887), J Nwbet, 
Burma under Bntmk Rule (tgoi) , M and B I errars, Burma (1900) , 
and O Connor Scott, The Silken Last (1004) (J G Sc) 

KAREN^NI, the country of the Red Karens, a collection of 
small states, formerly independent, but now feudatory to Burma 
It n situated approximately between 18“ and iq"* 55' N and 
between 97 10' and 97" 50' E Ihe tract is bounded on the N 
bv the iShan States of Mong Pai, Hsatung and Mawknui, on the 
E by Siam, on the S by the Papun district of Lower Burma, 
and on the W a stretch of mountainous country, inhabited by 
the Bre and various other small tribes, formerly in a state of 
independence, divides it from the districts of loungoo and i 
Yamethm It is divided in a general way into eastern and I 
western Karen-ni, the former consisting of one state, Gantara- ! 
wadi, with an approximate area of 2500 sq m , the latter of J 
the four small states of Kyebogyi, area about 350 sej m , Baw- 
lake, 200 sq, m*., Nammekon, 50 sq m , and Naungpale, about 
30 sq^ m The small states of western Karen-ni were formerly 
all subject to Bawlake, but the subordination has now ceased 
Karen-m consists of two widely differing tracts of country, which 
roughly mark now, and formerly at. tually did mark, the division 
into east and west Gantarawadi has, however, encroached 
westwards beyond the boundaries which nature would assign to 
it The first of these two divisions is the southern portion of the 
valley of the Hpdu, or Balu stream, an open, fairly level plain, 
well watered and in some parts swampy The second division 
IS a series of chains of hills, intersected by deep valleys, through 
which run the two mam nvers, the Salween and the Pawn, and 
their feeder streams Many of the latter are dried up in the hot 
season and only flow freely during the rams The whole country 
being hifl> , the most conspicuous ndge is that lying between the 
Pawn and the. Salween, which has an average altitude of 5000 ft 
It IS crossed by several tracks, passable for pack-animals, tiie 
most la use being the road between Sawlon, the capital of Gantara- 
wadt and Man Mau The pirmcipal peak east of the Salween is 
on the Loj rulge, 7109ft above mean sea-level Parts of 
this ridge form the boundary between eastern Karen-ni and 
Mawkmai on the west and Siam on the east It falls away 
rapidly to the south, and at Pang Salang is crossed at a height 
of 2200 ft by the road from Hsataw to Mehawnghsawn West of 
thjs.Balu valley, the continuation of .the eastern nm of the Myelat 
plateau rises m Lpt Nangpa to about 5000 ft The Nam Pawn , 


IS a kzge nver, with an average breadth of loe yds , but is 
uiinavigftble owing to its rocky bed» Even tiraW cannot he 
floateddown it without theiassistance of elephants TherSeiween 
throughout Karen-m is navigated by large native craft Its 
tnbutary, the Me Pad, on the eastern bank, is navigable as far as 
Mehawni^sawn m Siamese territory The Balu stream flows 
out of the Ink lake, and is navigable from that point to close on 
Lawpita, where it sinks into the ground m a marsh or succession 
of fumnel holes Its breadth averages 50 yds., and its. depth is 
15 ft. m some places 

The chief tribes are the Red Karens (24,043)^ Brea (3500), and 
Padaungs‘(i867) 1 otal revenue, Rs 37/>o(K An agent of the 
British government, with a guard of military police, is posted at 
the village of Loikow^ Little of the history of the Red Karens 
lb known, but it appears to be generally admitted that Bawlake 
was originally the chief state of the whole country, east and west, 
but eastern Karen-ni under Papaw^gyi early became the most 
powerful Slaving raids far into the Shan states brought on 
invasions from Burma, whii h, however, were not very successful 
Eastern Karen-ni was never reduced until Sawlapaw, having 
defled the British government, was overcome and deposed by 
General Collett in the beginning of 1889. Sawlawi was then 
appointed myoza, and received a sanad, or patent of appoint- 
ment, on the same terms as the chiefs of the Shan states The 
mdependence of tlie Western Karcn-ni states had been 
guaranteed by the British government m a treaty with King 
Mmdon in 1875 however, formally recognized as 

feudatories in 1892 and were presented vith sanads on the 23rd 
of January of that year Gantarawadi pays a regular tribute of 
Rs 5000 yearly, whereas these chieflets pay an annual kadaw, 
or nuzzter^ of about R-s 100 They are forbidden to carry out 
a sentence of death passed on a cnmmal without the sanction of 
the superintendent of the southern Shan states, but otherwise 
retain nearly all their customary law 

Tm, or vs hat is called tui, is worked in Bawlake It appears, 
however, to lie very impure It is worked mtermiLtentlv^ by White 
Karens on the upper waters of the Hkcmapyu stixiam Rubies, 
spinels ind other stones irc found in the upper 1 11 valley and m the 
west of Nammekon state, but they are of inferior qualiW The 
trade in teak is the chief or only source of wealth in Karen-ni 
The lain^est and most important forests are those on the left bank 
of the Saiwcoii Otliers lie on both banks of tho Nam Pawn, and 
la western Karen m on the Nam lu The yearly ouGturn is 
estimated at over ..0,000 logs, and forest ofQcers liave estimated 
that in annual out turn of gooo logs might be kept up without 
injury to the forests Some quantity of cutch is exported, as also 
slick-lac, which tho Red Karons graft so as to foster the pjocfuction 
Other valuabJe forest produce exists, but is not exported Rice, 
areca-nuts, and betel vine leaf are the chief agiieultural products 
The Red Karen women weavts their own and tlieir husbands 
clothing A characteristic manufacture is the pa-^t or Karen metal 
drum, which is made at Ngwedaung. Those drums are from 2^ to 
3 ft across the boss, with sides of about the same depth Tl>c sound 
IS out of proportion to the metal used, and is inferioi to that of the 
Shan ana Burmese gongs It is thought that the population of 
Karen m is steadily decreasing The hirth-rate of the people is 
considered to exceed tho death rate by very little, and the Red 
Karen habit of life is most unwholesome Numbers have enlisted 
in the Burma police, but there are ^ arious opinions as to their 
value (J G Sc ) 

KARIKAL) a French settlement in India, situated on the 
south-east coast, withm the limits of Taiygre district,, with an 
area of 53 sq m , and a population (1901) of 56,595 The site 
was promised to the French, by the lanjore raja m 1738, m 
return for services rendered, but was only obtain^ by them by 
force in 1739 It was captured by the British in 1760, restored 
in 1765, again taken m 1768, and finally restored in 1817 The 
town js neatly built on one of the mouths of the Cauvery, and 
carries op a brisk trade with Ceylon, exporting nee and importmg 
chiefly European articles and timber. A chef de V admimsiraiimt, 
subordinate to the government at Pondicherry, 13 m charge of 
the sefttement, and there is a trilDiu^al of first instance 

KARLl, a village of British India, in the Poona district of the 
Bombay presidency, famous fpr its rock caves ' Pop (1901), 
903 The great cave of Karli is said by Fergpssoa to be without 
exception the largest and finest chaitya cave in India > it was 
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excavated at a tim* whea the style was m its greatest purity, 
and i» eplenchdly preserved. The great ehattya belt is* 136 ft 
teftg, 45 ft 7 in. wide, and about 46 ft high. A row of ornamental 
columns rises on either side to the ribbed teak and at the 
far end of the xuure isa tdssuskv^ dagciba, Datmg fmm the begnv 
nmg of the Chriistiaxi era or earher, this cave has a wooden roof, 
which repeats the pattern of the wahs, ajid which ficrgusson 
considers to be part of the original design bince wood rapidly 
deteriorates m India owing to the chnnate and the ravages of 
white ants, the state of ixescrvation of this roof is remarkable 

KARLOWiTZ^ or Carlowitz (Hungarian, Karldexa , Croatian^ 
Kartwci), a city of Ctootm-Skv'onia, ui the county of Syrmia » 
on the right bank of the Danube, and on the railway from Peter- 
wardem, 6 m. N W to Belgrade. Pop. (rpoo), 5643 Kar- 
lowite IS the seat of an Orthodox metro^litan, and has serverai 
churches and schools, and a hospital Ubt frmt-farms and 
vineyards of the Fruska Gora, a range of hills to the south, yield 
excellent plbm brandy and red wine. An obelisk at Shmikamen;, 
13 m. E by S , commemorates the defeat of tho lurks by Louis 
of Baden, ini 1691. The treaty of Karkiwitz, between Austria, 
Turkey, Poland and Venice, was concluded in 1699, in 1.848!“ 
1849 the city was the headquarters of Servian opposition to 
Hungary It was included, until 1881, in the Military Frontier 

KARLSKRONA [Caki^chona], a seaport of Sweden, on the 
Baltic coast, chief town of the distnct (Ian) ot Blekinge, and head- 
quarters of the Swedish navy Pop. (1900), 23,955 It is 
pleasantly situated upon islands and the mainland, 290 m S S W 
of Stockholm by rail. Ihe harbour is capaaous and secure, 
with a sufficient depth of water for the largest vessels. It has 
three entrances, the prmcipal, and the only one practicable for 
large vessels, is to the south of the town, and is defended by two 
stiong forts, at Drottningskar on the island of Aspo, and on the 
islet of Kungsholm. I he dry docks, of great extent, are cut out 
of the solid granite There is slip-accoramodation for large 
•. essels. Karlskrona is the seat of the Royal Naval Society, and 
has a navy-arsenal and hospital, and naval and other schools 
( Iiarles XI , the founder of the town as naval headquarters 
(1680), u commemorated by a bronze statue (1897) There arc 
factories for naval equipments, galvanized meial goods, felt hats, 
canvas, leather and rice, and breweries and gianite quarncs 
Exports are granite and timber, imports, coal, flour, provisions, 
hides and machinery 

KARLSRUHE, or CAiti.SHUiiE, a aty of German> , capital of 
the grand-duchy of Baden, -33 m S W of Heidelberg, on the 
railway Frankfort-on-Main-Basel, and 39 m N W of btuttgart 
Pop {1895), 84,030, (1905), 111,200 It stands on an elevated 
plain, 5 m E of the Rhrae and on the fringe of tlie Hardtwald 
forest Karlsruhe takes its name from Karl Wilhelm, margrave 
of Baden, who, owmg to disputes with the citizens of Durlach, 
erected here in 1715 a hunting seat, around which the town has 
been built Ihe aty is suiroun^d by beautiful parks and 
gardens ihe palace (Schloss), Imilt ui I75i-'i776 on the site 
of the previous erection of 1715, is a plain buikling m the old 
French style, composed of a centre and two wmgb, presenting 
nothmg remarkalde except the octagon tower (BleUurm\ from 
the summit of which a splendid view of the aty and surrounding 
country is obtained, and the marble saloon, in which the meridian 
of Cassim was fixed or drawn In front of the palace is the 
Great Circle, a scmicnrcuiar line of buildings, contammg the 
government offices From the palace the nrincipal streets, 
fourteen m number, radiate in the form of an expanded fan, in a 
S , S and S W direction, and are agam interbccled by parallel 
streets This fan-hke plan of the older city has, however, been 
abandofloed m the more modern extensions Karlsruhe has 
several fine pubbe squares, the principal of which arc the 
Schlossplatz, with Schwanthaler’s statue of the grand duke 
Karl Fricsdnch m the centre, and the market square (Markt- 
platz), with a fountam and a statue of Louis, grand duke af 
Baden In the centre of the Rondelplatz is an obelisk in honour 
of the grand duke Karl Wilhelm The finest street is the Kaiser*- 
strasse, running from east to west and having a length of a mile 
and a half and a uniform breadth of 72 ft In it are several of 


the diief public brnklmgs, notably the technical high scliool, 
the acscnal and the post ofiice. Among other notable buildings 
are the town ball; the theatre, the hall oi representatives, the 
mint, the }onit museum of the grand-ducal national collec- 
tioQs (natural lustory, archaeology, ethnology, art and a library 
o«f over 150,000 volumes), the palace of the henr-apparent, a late 
Renaissance building of iSgi-iSgS, the imperial bank (1893), the 
national industrial Imll, witnan exhibition of machmecy; the new 
law courts, and the hall of fine arts, which shelters a good picture 
gallery '1 he aty has six £ vangebcal and four Roman Cathohe 
ChurLhes The most noteworthy of these arc the Evaageshcal 
town church, the banal-place of the margraves of Baden; the 
Chnstuskirche, and the Bernhard uslurche. Karlsruhe possesses 
further the Z^nngen museum of curiosities, whxh is m the left 
wing of the Schloss , an arcintectural school (1891), industrial art 
sch^ and museum, cadet school (1892), botaniLal and electro- 
technical mstitutes, and horticuitural and agricultural schoolsv 
Of ..ts recent public momunents may be mentioned one to Joseph 
Victor von Scheffcl (iSrh-iShd), a bronze equestrian statue of 
the emperor William L (1896), and a memorial of the i870“7i 
war. Karlsruhe is the headquarters of the XIY. Orman army 
corps Since 1870 the industry of the aty has grown rapidly, 
as well as the aty itself There are large railway worktops, 
and the principal branches of industry are the making of loco- 
motives, carriages, tools and machinery^ jewelry, furmture 
^ves, cement, carpets, perfumeary, tobacco and beer There 
IS an important anus factory Maxau, on the Rlune, serves as 
the nver port of Karlsruhe and is connec led with, it by a canal 
finished in 1901 

See Fecht, Gesektektf^ dev ffaupt nnd Resrdenzstudt harhruhe 
(Karlsruhe, 1887), h von Weech, KarlsruAe, Gescktcht» (Ur Stadi 
und tkrer VerwaUung (Karhruhe, 1893-1902) , Naeher, Dtfi Umgedung 
dev Re^idenz Karlsruhe (l\arJt»rulic, 1888), and the annual Chromk 
der Haupl- und Raidenzstadt Karhruhe 

KARLSTAD [Cari stad], a town of Sweden, the capital of the 
district of Vermland, on the island of Tingvalla under the 
northein shore of Lake Verier, 205 m W of Stockholm by the 
Christiania railway Pop (1900), 11,869, The fine KJar River 
here enters the lake, descending from the mountains of the fron- 
tier To the north-west lies the Fryksdal or valley of the Nors 
River, containing three beautiful lakes and faniifully named the 

Swedish Switzerland ” In this and other parts of the distru t 
are numerous iron- works Karlstad was founded in 1584 It 
is the seat of a bishop and lias a cathedral Trade is carried on 
by way of tlie lake and tlie Gota canal 1 heare are mcchanwal 
works, match fattorKS and stockinet factories, and a rameral 
spring rich in iron, the water of which is bottled for export 
Under the constitution of united Sweden ami Norway, in the 
event of the nec'essity of electing a Regent and the disagree- 
ment of the parliarnents of the two countries, Karlstad was 
indicated as the meeting-place of a delegacy for the purpose 
Here, on the 31st of August 1905, the conference met to decide 
upon the severani e of the union between Sweden and Norway, 
the delegates concluding tbeir work on the 23rd of September 

KARLSTADT, or CARLsrADT (Hunganan, Croa- 

tian, Kavlomc\ a royal free city, uiuniupality and garrison town 
m the county of Agmm, Croatia-Slavonia , standing on hilly 
ground beside the river Kulpa, which here rec-eives the Korana 
and the Dobra Pop (1900), 7396 Karlstadt is on the railway 
from Agram to Fiume It consists of the fortress, now obsolete, 
the inner town and Uie suburbs. Besides the Roman Cathohe 
and Orthodox churches, its tdiief buddings axe the Francisian 
monastery, Liw-courts and several large schools, including one 
lor mihtaiy cadets Karlstadt has a considerable transit trade 
m gram, wine, spirits and honey, and manufactures the liqueur 
called rosogha 

KARMA, sometimes written Karman, a Sanscrit noun (from 
the root Uft, to do), meaning deed or action In addition to this 
sunpk meaning it has also, botli in the philosophical and the 
colloquial speech of India a technical meaning, denoting ‘‘ a 
person 3 deeda as determining his future lot ” This is not 
merely in the vague sense tliat on the whole good will bo rewarded 
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and evil punished, but that every single act must work out to 
the uttermost its inevitable consequences, and receive its retribu- 
tion, however many ages the process may require Every part 
of the material universe — ^man, woman, insect, tree, stone, or 
whatever it be — is the dwelling of an eternal spirit that is working 
out Its destmy, and while receiving reward and pumshment for 
the past is laying up reward and punishment for the future 
This view of existence as an endless and concomitant sowing and 
reapmg is accepted by learned and unlearned alike as accounting 
for those inequalities m human life which might otherwise lead 
men to doubt the justice of God Every act of every person has 
not only a moral value producing merit or dement, but also an 
inherent power which works out its fitting reward or punishment. 
To the Hindu this does not make heaven and hell unnecessary 
These two exist m many forms more or less grotesque, and after 
death the soul passes to one of them and there receives its due, 
but that existence too is marked by desire and action, and is 
therefore productive of merit or demerit, and as the soul is thus 
still entangled m the meshes of karma it must again assume an 
earthly garb and continue the stnfe Salvation »s to the Hindu 
simply deliverance from the power of karma, and each of the 
philosophic systems has its own method of obtaining it The 
last book of the Laws of Manu deals with karma phalatn, “ the 
fruit of karma,” and gives many curious details of the wa> in 
which sin is punished and merit rewarded The origin of the 
doctrme cannot be traced with certainty, but there is little doubt 
that it IS post-vedic, and that it was readily accepted by Buddha 
m the 6th century b c As he did not believe in the existence of 
soul he had to modify the doctrine (see Buddhism) 

KARMAN, J6ZSEF (1769-1795), Hungarian author, was 
born at Losoncz on the 14th of March 17^, the son of a Cal- 
vinist pastor He was educated at Losoncz and Pest, whence he 
migrated to Vienna There he made the acquaintance of the 
beautiful and eccentric Countess Markovics, who was for a time 
his mistress, but she was not, as has often been supposed, the 
heroine of his famous novel Fannt Hagyamdnat (Fanny’s testa- 
ment) Subsequently he settled in Pest as a lawyer His sensi- 
bility, social charm, liberal ideas (he was one of the earliest of 
the Magyar freemasons) and personal beauty, opened the doors 
of the best houses to him He was generally known as the 
Pest Alcibiades, and was especially at home in the salons of the 
Protestant magnates In 1792, together with Count Raday, he 
founded the first theatrical society at Buda He maintained that 
Pest, not Pressburg, should be the literary centre of Hungary, 
and in 1794 founded the first Hungarian quarterly, Uranta, 
but it met with little support and ceased to exist in 1795, after 
three volumes had appeared Karmdn, who had long been 
suffering from an incurable disease, died m the same year 
The most important contribution to Uranta was his sentimental 
novel, Fannt Hagyomdnat, much in the style of La nouvelle 
Helotse and Werthety the most exquisite product of Hungarian 
prose m the 18th century and one of the finest psychological 
romances in the literature KArmAn also wrote two satires and 
fragments of an historical novel, while his literary programme is 
set forth in his dissertation Anetnzet cstnosoddsa 

KArmAn’s collected works were published m Abaft 's NemzeH 
Kdnyvtdr (Pest, 1878), &c , preceded by a hfe of KArmAn See 
r BarAth, Joseph Kdrmdn (Hung , Vas Ujs, 1874), Zsolt Beothy, 
article on KArmAn in Kipes Jrodalomtdr tenet (Budapest, 1894) 

(R N B) 

KARNAK, a village in Upper Egypt (pop 1907, 12,585), 
which has given its name to the northern half of the rums of 
Thebes on the east bank of the Nile, the southern being known 
as Luxor (gv) The Karnak rums comprise three great enclo- 
sures built of crude bnck The northernmost and smallest of 
these contained a temple of the god Mont, built by Amenophis 
HI , and restored by Rameses II and the Ptolemies Except 
a well-preserved gateway dating from the reign of Ptolemy Euer- 
getes I , little more than the plan of the foundations is traceable 
Its axis, the line of which is continued beyod the enclosure wall 
by an avenue of sphmxes, pointed down-stream (N E ) The 
southern enclosure contained a temple of the goddess Mut, also 
built by Amenophis III , and almost as ruinous as the last, but 
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on a much larger scale At the back is the sacred lake m the 
shape of a horse-shoe The axis of the temple runs approxi- 
mately northward, and is continued by a great avenue of rams 
to the southern pylons of the central enclosure. This last is of 
vast dimensions, forming approximately a square of 1500 ft , 
and it contains the greatest of all known temples, the Karnak 
temple of Ammon (see Architecture, sect “Egyptian,” with 
plan) 

Inside and outside each of these enclosures there were a number 
of subsidiary temples and shrines, mostly erected by individual 
kings to special deities Ihe triad of Thebes was formed by 
Ammon, his wife Mut and their son Khons The large temple 
of Khons is in the enclosure of the Ammon temple, and the temple 
of Mut, as already stated, is connected with the latter by the 
avenue of rams The Mont temple, on the other hand, is isolated 
from the others and turned away from them, it is smaller than 
that of Khons Mont, however, may perhaps be considered a 
special god of Thebes, he certainly was a great god from very 
ancient times in the immediate neighbourhood, his seats being 
about 4 m N E at Medamot, the anc lent Madu, and about 10 m 
S W on the west bank at Hermonthis 

It IS probable that a temple of Ammon existed at Karnak 
under the Old Kingdom, if not in the prehistoric age, but it 
was unimportant, and no trace of it has been discovered Slight 
remains of a considerable temple of the Middle Kingdom survive 
behind the shrine of the great temple, and numbers of fine 
statues of the twelfth and later dynasties have been found , two 
of these were placed against the later seventh pylon, while a 
large number were buried in a great pit, in the area behind that 
pylon, which has yielded an enormous number of valuable and 
interesting monuments reaching to the age of the Ptolemies 
The axis of the early temple lay from E to W , and was followed 
by the mam line of the later growth , but at the beginning of the 
eighteenth dynasty, Amenophis I built a temple south of the 
west front of the old one, and at right angles to it, and thus 
started a new axis which was later developed in the series of 
pylons VII -X , and the avenue to the temple of Mut The 
Vlllth pylon in particular was built by Hatshepsut, probably 
as an approach to this temple of Amenophis, but eventually 
Tethmosis III cleared the latter away entiiely Thebes was 
then the royal residence, and Ammon of Karnak was the great 
god of the state Tethmosis I built a court round the temple 
of the Middle Kingdom, entered through a pylon (No V.), and 
later added the pylon No IV with obelisks in front of it Hat- 
shepsut placed two splendid obelisks between the Pylons IV 
and V , and built a shrine in the court of Tethmosis I , in front 
of the old temple lethmosis III , greatest of the Pharaohs, 
remodelled the buildings about the obelisks of his unloved sister 
with the deliberate intention of hiding them from view, and 
largely reconstructed the surroundings of the court* At a later 
date, after his wars were over, he altered Hatshepsut’s sanctuary, 
engraving on the walls about it a record of his campaigns, to 
this time also is to be attributed the erection of a great festival 
hall at the back of the temple The small innermost pylon 
(No VI ) IS likewise the work of Tethmosis III Amenophis 
III , though so great a builder at Thebes, seems to have contented 
himself with erecting a great pylon (No III ) at the west end 
The closely crowded succession of broad pylons here suggests 
a want of space for westwaid expansion, and this is perhaps 
explained by a trace of a quay found by Legrain in 1905 near the 
southern line of pylons, a branch of the Nile or a large canal 
may have limited the growth As has been stated, Tethmosis 
III continued on the southern axis , he destroyed the temple of 
Amenophis I and erected a larger pylon (No VII ) to the north 
of Hatshepsut’s No VIII To these Haremheb added two 
great pylons and the long avenue of ram-figures, changing the 
axis slightly so as to lead direct to the temple of Mut built by 
Amenophis III All of these southern pylons are well spaced 
In the angle betwdSn these pylons and the mam temple was 
the great rectangular sacred lake By this time the temple of 
Karnak had attained to little more than half of its ultimate 
length from east to west 
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With the XIXth Dynasty there is a notable change, perhaps 
due to the filling of the hypothetical canal No more was added 
on the southern Ime of building, but westward Rameses I 
erected pylon No. II. at an ample distance from that of 
Amenophis III , and Seti I and Rameses II utilized the space 
between for their immense Hall of Columns, one of the most 
celebrated achievements of Egyptian architecture The mate- 
rials of which the pylon is composed bear witness to a temple 
havmg stood near by of the heretic and unacknowledged kings 
of the XVIIIth Dynasty. Haremheb’s pylon No IX was like- 
wise constructed out of the rums of a temple dedicated by 
Amenophis IV (Akhenaten) to the sun-god Harmakhis 
Rameses III built a fine temple, still well preserved, to Ammon 
at right angles to the axis westward of pylon No II , Sheshonk I 
(Dynasty XXII ) commenced a great colonnaded court in front 
of the pylon, enclosing part of this temple and a smaller triple 
shrine built by Sell II In the centre of the court Tirhaka 
(Tirhaka, Dynasty XXV ) set up huge columns 64 ft high, 
rivalling those of the central aisle in the Hall of Columns, for 
some building now destroyed A vast unfinished pylon at the 
west end (No I ), 370 ft wide and 142J ft high, is of later date 
than the court, and is usually attributed to the Ptolemaic age 
It will be observed that the successive pylons diminish in size 
from the outside inwards Portions of the solid t rude-brick 
scaffolding are still seen banked against this pylon About 100 
metres west of it is a stone quay, on the platform of which stood 
a pair of obelisks of Seti II , numerous graffiti recording the 
height of the Nile from the XXIst to the XXVIth Dynasties 
are engraved on the quay 

Besides the kings named above, numbers of others contributed 
in greater or less measure to the building or decoration of the 
colossal temple Alexander the Great restored a chamber in the 
festival hall of Tethmosis III , and Ptolemy Soter built the central 
shrine of granite in the name of Philip Arrhidaeus I he walls 
throughout, as usually in Egyptian temples, are covered with 
scenes and inscriptions, many of these, such as those which record 
the annals of Tethmosis III , the campaign of Seti I m Syria, the 
exploit of Rameses II at the battle of Kadesh and his treaty with 
the Hittites,and the dedication of Sheshonk’s victories to Ammon, 
are of great historical importance Several large stelae with 
interestmg inscriptions have been found in the ruins, and statues 
of many ages of workmanship In December 1903 M Legrain, 
w^ho has been engaged for several years in clearing the temple 
area systematically, first tapped an immense deposit of colossal 
statues, stelae and other votive objects large and small m the 
space between pylon No VII and the great hypostyle hall 
After three seasons^ work, much of it in deep water, 750 large 
monuments have been extracted, while the small figures, &c , 
in bronze and other materials amount to nearly 20,000 I he 
value of the find, both from the artistic and historical stand- 
points, is immense The purpose of the deposit is still m 
doubt, many of the objects are of the finest materials and 
finest workmanship, and in perfect preservation even precious 
metals are not absent Multitudes of objects 111 wood, ivory, 
&c , have decayed beyond recovery That all were waste pieces 
seems incredible They are found lying in the utmost confusion , 
in date they range from the Xllth Dynasty to the Ptolemaic 
period 

The inundation annually reaches the floor of the temple, and 
the saltpetre produced from the organic matter about the rums, 
annually melting and crystallizing, has disintegrated the soft 
sandstone in the lower courses of the walls and the lower drums 
and bases of the columns There is moreover no solid foundation 
in any part of the temple Slight falls of masonry have taken 
place from time to time, and the accumulation of rubbish was 
the only thing that prevented a great disaster Repairs, often 
on a large scale, have therefore gone on side by side with the 
clearance, especially since the fall of many columns in the great 
hall in 1899 All the columns which fell m that year were 
re-erected by 1908 

The temple of Khons, in the S W comer of the great enclosure, 
is approached by an avenue of rams, and entered through a fine 
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pylon erected by Euergetes I It was built by Rameses III 
and his successors of the XX th Dynasty, with Hrihor of 
Dynasty XXI Excavations in the opposite S E. comer hav« 
revealed flint weapons and other sepulchral remams of the 
earhest periods, proving that the history of Thebes goes back 
to a remote antiquity 

See Baedeker's Handbook for Egyl>t^ also Description de i’Egypte, 
AtlaSf AntiquiUs (tomeiii ) , A Marictte, Karnak^ Etude topographique 
et archSoh^que f L Borchardt, ^ur BaugeschtcMe des Amonstempeh 
von Karnaky G Legram in Recuetl des travauxrilattfsdl’arch ^gypi 
vol xxvii &c , and reports in Annates du service des anitquitS^ Cc 
VEgypte (F Ll G ) 

KARNAL, a town and district of British India, m the Delhi 
division of the Punjab The town is 7 m from the right bank 
of the Jumna, with a railway station 76 m N. of Delhi Pop 
(1901), 23,559 There are manufactures of cotton cloth and 
boots, besides considerable local trade and an annual horse 
fair 

The Disirict oi- Karnal stretches along the right bank 
of the Jumna, north of Delhi It is entirely an alluvial plam, 
but IS crossed by the low uplift of the watershed between the 
Indian Ocean and the Bay of Bengal Area, 3153 sq m , pop 
(1901), 88^,225, showmg an increase of nearly 3 % in the decade 
Ihe prmcipal crops are millets, wheat, pulse, rice, cotton and 
sugar-cane There are several factories for ginning and pressing 
cotton The district is traversed by the Delhi-Umballa-Krlka 
railway, and also by the Western Jumna canal It suffered from 
famine m 1896-1897, and again to some extent in 1899-1900 

No district of India can boast of a more anc lent history than 
Kama), as almost every town or stream is connected with the 
legends of the Mahabharata The town of Karnal itself is said 
to owe its foundation to Raja Kama, the mythical champion of 
the Kauravas in the great war which forms the theme of the 
national epic Panipat, in the south of the district, is said to 
have been one of the pledges demanded from Duryodhana bv 
Yudisthira as the price of peace in that famous conflict In 
historical times the plains of Panipat have three times proved 
the theatre of battles which det ided the fate of Upper India It 
was here that Ibrahim Lodi and his vast host were defeated in 
1526 by the veteran army of Baber, in 1556 Akbar reasserted the 
claims of his family on the same battlefield against the Hindu 
general of the house of Adil Shah, which had dnven the hens 
of Baber from the throne for a brief interval, and at Panipat 
too, on the 7th of January 1761, the Mahratta confederation 
was defeated by Ahmad Shah Durani During the troublous 
period which then ensued the Sikhs managed to introduce them- 
selves, and in 1767 one of their chieftains, Desu Singh, appro- 
priated the fort of Kaithal, which had bepn built during the 
reign of Akbar His descendants, the bhais of Kaithal, were 
reckoned amongst the most important Cis-Sutlej princes 
Different portions of this district have lapsed from time to time 
into the hands of the British 

KAROLYI, ALOYS, Count (1825-1889), Austro-Hungarian 
diplomatist, was born in Vienna on the 8th of August 1825 The 
greatness of the Hungarian family of Kdrolyi dates from the 
time of Alexander Karolyi (1668-1743), one of the generals of 
Francis Rdkbczy 11 , who in 17 ii negotiated the peace of 
Szatmdr between the insurgent Hungarians and the new king, 
the emperor Charles VI , was made a count of the Empire in 
1712, and subsequently became a field marshal in the imperial 
army Aloys Kdrolyi entered the Austrian diplomatic service, 
and was attached successively to embassies at various European 
capitals In 1858 he was sent to St Petersburg on a special 
mission to seek the support of Russia against Napoleon III 
He was ambassador at Berlin in 1866 at the time of the rupture 
between Prussia and Austria, and after the Seven Weeks’ War 
was charged with the negotiation of the preliminaries of peace 
at Nikolsburg He was again sent to Berlin in 1871, acted 
as second plenipotentiary at the Berbn congress of 1878, and 
was sent in the same year to London, where he represented 
Austria for ten years He died on the 2nd of December 1889 
at T6tmegyer 
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KARCSSt a cloak made of shcepskm or the hide of other 
animals, with the hair left on It is properly conhned to the 
coat of skin without sleeves worn by the Hottentots and Bush- 
men of South Africa These karosses arc now often replaced 
by a blanket Their chiefs wore karosses of the skm of the wild 
cat, leopard or caracal The word is also loosely applied to the 
cloaks of leopard-skm worn by the chiefs and principal men ol 
the Kaffir tribes Kaross is probably either a genuine Hottentot 
word, or eke an adaptation of the Dutch kwas (Portuguese 
courafa) a cuirass In a vocabulary dated 1673 
described as a “ corrupt Dutch word 

KARR, JEAN BAPTISTE ALPHONSE (1808-1890), French 
critic and novelist, was born in Pans, on the a4th of November 
180B, and after being educated at the College Bourbon, became a 
teacher there In 1832 he published a novel, Sous les ttUeuls, 
charactenzed by an attractive originality and a delightful 
freshness of personal sentiment A second novel, Une heure trop 
tard, followed next year, and was succeeded by many other 
popular works His Vendredt sotr (1835) and Le Chemin le plus 
court (1836) continued the vein of autobiographical romance 
with which he had made his first success G^nevteve (1838) is 
one of his best stones, and his Voyage autour de man jardtn 
1845^ was deservedly popular Others were Feu Bresster 
1848), and Fort en theme (1853), which had some influence m 
stimulating educational reform In 1839 Alphonse KaiT, who 
was essentially a brilliant journalist, became editor of Le Figaro, 
to which he had been a constant contributor, and he also started 
a monthly journal, Les Guepes, of a keenly satirical tone, a 
publication which brought him the reputation of a somewhat 
bitter wit His epigrams were frequently quoted, eg ‘^plus 
9a change, plus e’est la meme (hose,’’ and, on the proposal to 
abolish capital punishment, ** je veux bien que messieurs les 
assassins commencent ” In 1848 he founded Journal In 
1855 he went to live at Nice, where he indulged his predilections 
for floriculture, and gave his name to more than one new variety 
Indeed he practically founded the trade in cut flowers on the 
Riviera He was also devoted to fishing, and in Les Soirees de 
Satnte-Adresse and Au hard de la mer ( i860) he made use 
of his experiences His reminiscences, Ltwe de bord, were j 
published m 1879-1880 He died at St Raphael (Var) on the 
29th of September 1890 

KARAER, FELIX (1825-1903), Austrian geologist, was bom 
m Venice on the nth of March 1825 He was educated m 
Vienna, and served for a time m the war department, but he 
retired from the public service at the age of thirty-two, and 
devoted himself to science He made especial studies of the 
Tertiary formations and fossils of the Vienna Basin, and investi- 
gated the geological relations of the thermal and other spnngs 
in that region He became an authority on the foraminifera, 
on which subject he published numerous papers He wrote 
also a little book entitled Der Baden der HaupsMte Europas 
(1881) He died in Vienna on the 19th of April 1903 

KARROO* two extensive plateaus in the Cape province. 
South Africa, known respectively as the Great and Little Kaitoo 
Karroo is a corruption of Karusa, a Hottentot word meaning 
dry, barren, and its use as a place-name indicates the character 
of the plateaus so designated They form the two intermediate 
“ steps ’* between the coast-lands and the inner plateau which 
constitutes the largest part of South Africa The Little (also 
called Southern) Karroo is the table-land nearest the southern 
coast-line of the Cape, and is bounded north by the Zwaarteberg, 
which separates it from the Great Karroo From west to east 
the Little Karroo has a length of some 200 m , whilst its average 
width IS 30 m West of the Zwaarteberg the Little Karroo 
merges into the Great Karroo Eastward it is limited by the 
hills which almost reach the sea in the direction of St Franas 
and Algoa Bays The Great Karroo is of much larger extent 
Bounded south, as stated, by the Zwaarteberg, furthei' east by 
the Zuurberg (of the coast chain), its nortWn limit is the 
mountain range which, under various names, such as Nieuwveld 
and Sneeuwt^rg, forms the Wall of the inner plateau To 
the south-wes*^ and west it is bounded by the Hex River Moun- 


tains and the Cold Bokkeveld, eastward by the Great Fish 
River West to east it extends fuhy 350 m* m a straight Ime, 
varying in breadth from more than 80 to less than 40 m. Whilst 
the I ittle Karroo is divided by a cham of hills which run across 
It from east to west, and vanes in altitude from loco to 2000 ft, 
the Great Karroo has more the aspect of a vast plain and has 
a level of from 2000 to 3000 ft The total area of the Karroo 
plateaus is stated to be over 100,000 sq m The plains are 
dotted with low ranges of koptes The chief characteristics of 
the Karroo are the absence of running water during a great part 
of the year and the consequent parched aspect of the country 
There is little vegetation save stunted shrubs, such as the 
mimosa (which generally marks the nver beds), wild pome- 
granate, and wax heaths, known collectively as Karroo bush 
After the early rams the bush bursts into gorgeous purple and 
yellow blossoms and vmd greens, affording striking evidence of 
the fertility of the soil Such parts of the Karroo as aro 
under perennial irrigation are among the most productive Unds 
ui South Africa Even the parched bush provides sufficient 
nourishment for millions of sheep and goats There are also 
numerous ostrich farms, in particular m the districts of 
Oudtshoom and Ladismith in the Little Karroo, where lucerne 
grows with extraordmary luxuriance. The Karroo is admirably 
adapted to sufferers from pulmonary complaints. The dryness 
of the air tempers the heat of summer, which reaches m January 
a mean maximum of 87° F , whilst July, the coldest month, 
has a mean minimum of 36" F. A marked feature of the climate 
IS the great daily range (nearly 30“) m temperature, the Karroo 
towns are also ‘subject to violent dust storms Game, formerly 
plentiful, has been, with the exception of buck, almost exter- 
mmated In a looser sense the term Karroo is also used of the 
vast northern plains of the Cape which arc part of the inner 
table-land of the continent (See Cape Colony ) 

KARS, a province of Russian Transcaucasia, having the 
governments of Kutais and Tiflis on the N , those of Tiflis and 
Erivan on the E , and Asiatic Turkey on the S and W. Its 
area amounts to 7410 sq m It is a mountainous, or rather a 
highland, country, being in reality a plateau, with ranges of 
mountains running across it Ihe northern border is formed 
by the Arzyan range, a branch of the Ajari Mts , which attains 
altitudes of over 9000 ft In the south the Kara-dagh reach 
10,270 ft m Mount Ala-dagh, and the Agry-dagh 10,720 ft 
m Mount Ashakh, and in the middle Allah-akhbar nses to 
10,215 The passes which connect valley with valley often he 
at considerable altitudes, the average of those in the S E being 
9000 ft Chaldir-gol (altitude 6520 ft ) and one or two other 
smaller lakes he towards the N E , the Chaldir-gol is overhung 
on the S W by the Kysyr dagh (10,470 ft )* The east side of 
the piovince is throughout demarcated by the Arpa-choi, winch 
receives from the nght the Kars nver, and as it leaves the 
province at its S.E corner joins the Aras 1 he Kura nses within 
the province not far from the Kysyr-dagh and flows across it 
westwards, then eastwards and north-eastwards, quitting it in 
the north-east The winters are very severe The towns of 
Kaghyshman (4620 ft ) and Sarykamish (7800 ft ) have a 
winter temperature like that of Fuiland, and at the latter place, 
with an annual mean (35° h ) equal to that of Hammerfest m 
the extreme north of Norway, the thermometer goes down in 
v/inter to 40“ below zero and nses m summer to 99*. The annual 
mean temperature at Kars is 40 5" and at Ardahan, farther 
north, 37* The Alpine meadows (yatlas) reach up to looo ft 
and afford excellent pasturage in spring and summer The 
province is almost everywhere heavily forested Firs and 
birches flounsh as high as 7000 ft , and the vine up to above 
3000 ft Cereals ripen well, and barley and maize grow up to 
considerable altitudes Large numbers of cattle and sheep are 
bred Extensive deposits of salt occur at Kaghyshman and 
Olty. The population was 167,610 m 1883 and 292,86^ in 1897 
The estimated po^lation in 1906 was 349,100 It is mixed 
In remote antiquuy the province was inhabited by Armenians, 
the ruins of wh^ capital, Am, attest the anaent prosperity of 
the country. To the Armenians succeeded the Turks, while 
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Kurds invaded the Alpine pasturages above the valley of the 
Ara«; and after them Kabardians, Ciroa^ians, Ossetes and 
Kara-papaks successively found a refuge m this highland region 
After the Russo-Turkish War of 1877-78, ivhen this region was 
transferred to Russia by the treaty of Berlin, some 81,750 
Turks emigrated to Asia Minor, their places being taken by nearly 
22,000 Armenians, Greeks and Russians At the census of 
1897 the population consisted principally of Armenians (73,400), 
Kiirds (43,000), Greeks (32,600), Kara-p^ks (30,000), Russians, 
Tories and Persians llie capital is Kars The province is 
divided into four districts, the chief towns of which are Kars 
{qv), Ardahan (pop 800 in 1897), Kaghyshman (3435) and 
City {] T Bf ) 

KARS^ a fortified town of Russian Transcaucasia, m the 
province of Kars, formerly at the head of a sanjak in the Turkish 
vilayet of Erzerum It is situated In 40“ 37' N and 43'' 6' E , 
185 m by rail S W of Tiflis, on a dark basalt spur of the ^ghanh- 
dagh, a^ve the deep ravine of the Kars-chai, a sub-tributary 
of the Aras Pop (1878), 8672, (1897), There are 

three considerable suburbs — Orta-kapi to the S , Bairam Pasha 
to the E , and Timur Pasha on the western side of the river 
At the N W comer of the town, overhanging the river, is the 
ancient citstdel, m earlier tunes a strong military port, but 
completely commanded by the surrounding eniinences The 
place IS, however, still defended by a fort and batteries 1 here 
is a 10th-century cathedral, Kars being the see of a bishop of 
the Orthodox Greek Church Coarse woollens, carpets and felt 
are manufactured 

During the 9th and loth centuries the seat of an independent 
Armenian principality, Kars was ( aptured and destroyed by the 
Seljuk Turks m the iith century, by the Mongols m the 1 ^th, and 
by Timur (Tamerlane) m 1387 The citadel, it would appear, 
was built by Sultan Murad III during the war with Persia, at 
the dose of the 16th century It was strong onmigh to with- 
stand a siege by Nadrr "Shah of Persia, m 1731, and in 1807 it 
successfully redsted the Russians After a brave defence it sur- 
rendered on the 23rd of June 1828 to the Russian general Count 
I F Po^evidi, 11,000 men becoming pnsoners of war Duntig 
the Cnmean War the Turkish garrison, guided by General 
Williams (Sir W Fenwick Williams of Kars) and other foreign 
officers, kept the Russians at bay during a protracted siege, 
but, after the garrison had been devastated by cholera, and 
food had utterly failed, nothing was left but to capitulate 
(Nov 1S55) The fortress was again stormed by the Russians 
m the nar c/f 1877^78, and on its conclusion was transferred to 
Russia 

See Kmety, The Defence of Kars (1856), tr<inslated from the 
German, H A Lake, Kars and anr Capiivtiv in fiiessia (London, 
iSjO), and NarraHve of the IHfenu of Kars tLondon, 1357), 
Dr Sand»Uh, NatraUve of Uie Siege of Kdrs vLondon, 1850), 
C B Korman, Armenia md the Campaign fif 18/7 (London, 1878), 
Greene, Russian Army and ifs Campaigns in Turkev (1879) 

KABSfHt, a town of Bokhara, m Central Asia, situated 96 m 
S E of the city of Bokhara, in a plain at the junction of two 
mam confluents of the Kashka-darya It is a large and strag- 
gling place, with a citadel, and the population amounts to 
25,oocu There are three colleges, and the Bjki mosque is a fine 
bundling inlaid with blue and white tiles Along the nver 
stretches a tine promenade sheltered by poplars Poppies and 
tobacco are 'largely grown, the tobacco being deemed the best 
m Central A^ia There is a considerable trade in gram, but the 
commercial prosperity of Karshi is mainlv due to its being a 
meeting-point for Cne roads from Samarkand, Bokhara, Hissar, 
Balkh and Maimana, and serves as the matket where the 
Tuikomanb and Uzbegs dispose of their carpets, knives and fire- 
arms Its coppersmiths turn out exce^llent work Karshi was 
a favourite reaideace of Tinaux (Tameriaije). 

KARST, in physical geography, the region east of the tiorthern 
part of the Adriatic It is composed of high ai^d dry Itmertone 
ridges The country is excessively faulted by a long senes of 
paralM fractures that border the N E. Adriatic and continue 
inland that series df steps which descend beneath the sea and 
produce the senes of long parfdld islands off the coast of Tnert 
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and along the Dalmatian riiore It has been shown by £» Suess 
(AntUtz der Erde, vol. 1 pt 2, ch lu.) that the N Adriatic is a 
sunken dish that has descended along these fractures and folds, 
which are not uncommonly the scene of earthquakes, showing 
that these movements are still m progress The crust is very 
mu(h broken m consequence and the water sinks readily through 
the broken limestone rocks, which owing to theur nature are also 
very absorbent The result is that the scenery is barren and 
desolate, and as this structure always, wherever found, gives 
nse to similar features, a landscape of this character is called a 
Karst landscape The water running in underground channels 
dissolves and denudes away the underlying rock, producing 
great caves as at Adelsberg, and breaking the surface with 
sinks, potholes and unroofed chasms The barren nature of a 
purely limestone country is seen m the treeless r^ons of some 
parts of Derbyshire, while the underground streams and sinks 
of parts of Yorkshire, and the unroofed gorge formed by the 
Cheddar cliffs, gi\e some indication of the action that m the 
high fractured mountains of the Karst produces a depressing 
landscape which has some of the features of tlie bad lands ” of 
America, though due to a different cause 

KARSTBN, KARL JOHANN BERNHARP (1782^1853), 
German mineralogist, was bom at Butzow in Mecklenburg, on 
the 26th of November 1782 He was emthor of several compre- 
hensive works, including Handbuchder Essenhuitenkunde (2 vols , 
f8i6; 3rd ed , 1841), System derMeiallurgte gesckickthchfStattsUsch, 
tkeoretiscfi md teehmsch (5 vols with atlas, 1831^1832); Lehfbuch 
der Saltnenkunde (2 vols , 1846- 1847) He was well known as 
editor of thtArchiv fur Ber^bau tmd Huctenwesen i^2o vols , 1818- 
1831), and (with H von Dechen) ot the Arckiv fur Mineralogies 
Geognosies Bergbau und Hutienhmde (26 vols , 1825^1834) He 
died at Berlin on the 22nd of August 1853 His son, Dr H ei mann 
Karsten (1809^1877), was professor of mathematics and physics 
in the university of Rostock 

KARTIKEYA, m Hindu mythology, the god of war .Of his 
birth there are various legends One relates that he had no 
mother but was produced by Siva alone, and was sujtkled by six 
nymplis of the Ganges, being miraculously endowed with six 
faces that he might simultaneously obtam nount^ment from 
each Another story js that six babes, miraoulousiy conceived, 
were born of the six nymphs, and that Parvati, the wife of Siva, 
in her great affection for them, embraced the infants so closely 
that they became one, but preserved six faces, twelve arms, feet, 
eyes, &c Kartikeya became the \ ictor of giants and the tender 
of the armies of the gods He is represented as riding a peacock 
In southern India he Ss kno>\n as Subramatijra 

KARUN, an important river pf Persia Its head-waters are 
in tlie mountain cluster known since at least the 14th century 
as Zardeh Kuhi( 13^00 ft ) and situated m the BakfitSan country 
about 115 m W of Isfahan In its upper course until it readies 
Shushter it is called Ab 1 Kurang(aIso Kurand end Kuran), 
and in the Bundahtshy an old cosmographical work in Pahlavi, 
it IS named Khar&e ^ From the junction of the two principal 
sources in the Zardeh Kuh at an altitude of about 8oeo ft the 
Ab 4 Kurang is a powerful stream, fuM, deep and flowing with 
great velocity for most of its upper course between precipices 
vaoying m height from 1000 to 3000 ft Ihe steepness and 
height of Its banks make it m general useless for irrigation 
purposes h rom its prmi jpal sources to Shushter the disitance 
as crow flies I'j only about 75 m, but the course of the river 
IS so tortuous that rt travels 250 m before it reaches that 
city Besides being fed on its journey through the B^htian 
country by many mountain-s’de streams, fresh^watear afnd salt, 
it receives various tributaries, the most important being the 
Ab 1 Bazuft from the right and the Ab 1 Barz irom the left At 
Shufifbter it divides mto two branches, one the Gerger,’^ an 
artsficiaH channel cut m ddon times and flowing ea»t of the 

* The real principal source of the nver has been correctly located 
at ten mfles above the reputed principal aoune, but the luatte Kweang 
has been erroneously explained 09 standing lor Kuh 1 i^ng and has 
been given to the mountam witji the real principal source Kuh 
1 rang has been wrongly explained as meaning the “ vatiocratrd 
mountain ' 
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City, the other the “ Shutait flowing west These two branches, 
which are navigable to within a few miles below Shushter, unite 
after a run of about 50 m at Band 1 Kir, 24 m. S of Shushter, 
and there also take up the Ab 1 Dir (river of Dizful) From 
Band 1 Kir to a point two miles above Muhamrah the river is 
called Karun (Rio Carom of the Portuguese writers of the i6th 
and 17th centuries) and is navigable all the way with the 
exception of about two miles at Ahvaz, where a senes of cliffs 
and rocky shelves cross the river and cause rapids Between 
Ahvaz and Band 1 Kir (46 m by river, 24 m by road) the river 
has an average depth of about 20 ft , but below Ahvaz down to 
a few miles above Muhamrah it is in places very shallow, and 
vessels with a draught exceeding 3 ft are liable to ground 
About 12 m above Muhamrah and branching off to the left 
IS a choked-up river bed called the “ blind Karun,” by which 
the Karun found its way to the sea in former days Ten miles 
tarther a part of the river branches off to the left and due S by 
d channel called Bahmashir (from Bahman-Ardashir, the name 
of the district in the early middle ages) which is navigable to 
the sea for vessels of little draught The principal river, here 
about a quarter of a mile broad and 20 to 30 ft deep, now flows 
west, and after passing Muhamrah enters into the Shatt el Arab 
about 20 m below Basra This part of the river, from the 
Bahmashir to the Shatt, is a little over three miles in length and, 
as Its name Hafar (‘* dug ”) implies, an artificial channel It 
was dug r A D 980 by A/ud ed-Dowleh to facilitate communica- 
tion by water between Basra and Ahvaz, as related by the Arab 
geographer Mukaddasi a d 986 1 he total length of the river 

IS 460 to 470 m while the distance from the sources to its 
junction with the Shatt el Arab is only 160 m as the crow flies 
The Kanin up to Ahvaz was opened to international navigation 
on the 30th of October 1888, and Messrs Lynch of London 
established a fortnightly steamer service on it immediately 
after 

To increase the water supply of Isfahan Shah Tahmasp I 
(1524-1576) and some of his successors, notably Shah Abbas I 
(1587-1629), undertook some works for diverting the Kurang 
into a valley which drams into the Zayendeh-rud, the river of 
Isfahan, by tunnelling, or cutting through a narrow rocky ridge 
separating the two river systems The result of many years' 
work a cleft 300 yds long, 15 broad and 18 deep, cut into the 
rock, probably amounting to no more than one-twentieth of the 
necessary work, can be seen at the junction of the two principal 
sources of the Kurang 

On the upper Karun sec Mrs Bishop, Journeys tn Persia and 
Kurdistan (London, 1891), Lord Curzon, Persia and the Persian 
Question (London, 1892), Lieut -Colonel H A Sawyer, “The 
Bakhtian Mountains and Upper Elam,” Geog Journal (Dec 1894) 

(a H-S) 

KARWAR, or Carwar, a seaport of British India, adminis- 
trative headquarters of North ^nara district in the Bombay 
presidency , 295 m S of Bombay city Pop (1901), 16,847 ^ 

earlv as 1660 the East India Company had a factory here, with 
a trade m muslin and pepper, but it suffered frequently from 
Dutch, Portuguese and native attacks, and in 1752 the English 
agent was withdrawn Old Karwar fell into nuns, but ft new 
town grew up after the transfer of North Kanara to the Bombay 
presidency It is the only safe harbour all the year round 
between Bombay and Cochin In the bay is a cluster of islets 
called the Oyster Rocks, on the largest of which is a lighthouse 
Two smaller islands m the bay afford good shelter to native 
craft during the strong north-west winds that prevail from 
February to April The commercial importance of Karwar has 
de( lined since the opening of the railway to Marmagao m 
Portuguese territory 

KARWI, a town of Bntish India, in the Banda district of the 
United Provinces, on a branch of the Indian Midland railway; 
pop (1901)^ 7743 Before the Mutiny it was the residence of 
a Mahtatta noble, who lived in great state, and whose accumu- 
lations constituted the treasure afterwards famous as ** the 
Kirwee and Banda Prize Money ” 

KARYOGAMY (Gr Kapvov, nut or kernel, thus nucleus,” 
and 7a/i09, marriage), in biologv (i) the fusion of nuclei to 


form a single nucleus in syngamic processes (see Reproduction), 
(2) the process of pairing m Infusoria {q v ), in which two migra- 
tory nuclei are interchanged and fuse with two stationary 
nuclei, while the cytoplasmic bodies of the two mates are in 
intimate temporary union 

KASAI, or Cassai, a river of Africa, the chief southern 
affluent of the Congo It enters the main stream in 3" 10' S , 
16“ 16' E after a course of over 800 m from its source in the 
I higlilands which form the south-western edge of the Congo 
I basin — separating the Congo and Zambezi systems The Kasai 
I and Its many tributaries cover a very lar^e part of the Congo 
I basin The Kasai rises in about 12* S , 19^ E and flows first in 
I a north-easterly direction About lo** 35' S , 22“ 15' E itmftkes 
a rectangular bend northward and then takes a north-westerly 
direction Five rivers — the Luembo, Chiumbo, Luijimo or 
Luashimo, Chikapa and Lovua or Lowo — ^rise west of the 
Kasai and run in parallel courses for a considerable distance, 
falling successively into the parent stream (between 7* and 6* S ) 
as It bends westward m its northern course The Luembo and 
Chiumbo join and enter the Kasai as one river A number of 
rapids occur in these streams A few miles below the confluenc e 
of the Ixiwo, the last of the five rivers named to join the Kasai, 
the main stream is interrupted by the Wissmann Falls which, 
though not very high, bar further navigation from the north 
Below this point the river receives several right-hand (eastern) 
tributaries These also have their source m the Zambezi-Congo 
watershed, rising just north of 12° S , flowing north in parallel 
lines, and in their lower course bending west to join the Kasai 
The chief of these affluents are the Lulua and the Sankuru, the 
Lulua running between the Kasai and the Sankuru The 
Sankuru makes a bold curve westward on reaching 4° S , 
following that parallel of latitude a considerable distance Its 
waters are of a bright yellow colour After the junction of the 
two rivers (in 4” 17' S , 20^' 15' E ), the united stream of the Kasai 
flows N W to the Congo From the south it is joined by the 
Loange and the Kw^ango The Kwango is a large river rising 
a little north of 12“ S , and west of the source of the Kasai 
Without any marked bends it flows north — is joined from the 
east by the Juma, Wamba and other streams — and has a course 
of 600 m before joining the Kasai m 3° S , t 8' E The lower 
reaches of the Kwango are navigable , the upper course is 
interrupted by rapids On the north (in 3" 8' S , 17'’ E ) the 
lower Kasai is joined by the Lukenye or Ikatta This river, 
the most northerly affluent of the Kasai, rises between 24“ and 
25° E , and about 3° S in swampy land through which the 
Lomami (another Congo affluent) flows northward The 
Lukenye has an east to west direction flowing across a level 
country once occupied by a lake, of which Lake Leopold II 
(^ V ), connected with the lower course of the Lukenye, is the 
scanty remnant Below the lake the Lukenye is known as the 
Mfifti Near its mouth the Kasai, in its lower course generally 
a broad stream strewn with islands, is narrowed to about half a 
mile on passing through a gap in the inner line of the West African 
highlands, by the cutting of which the old lake of the Kasai basin 
must have been drained The Kasai enters the Congo with a 
minimum depth of 25 feet and a breadth of about 700 yards, 
at a height of 942 ft above the sea The confluence is known 
as the Kwa mouth, Kwa being an alternative name for the 
lower Kasai The volume of water entering the Congo averages 
321,000 cub ft per second far the largest amount discharged by 
any of the Congo affluents In flood time the current flows at the 
rate of 5 or 6 m an hour The Kasai and its tnbutaries are 
navigable for over 1500 m by steamer^ 

The Kwango affluent of the Kasai was the first of the large 
affluents of the Congo known to Europeans It was reached bv 
the Portuguese from their settlements on the west coast m the i6th 
century Of its lower course they were ignorant Portuguese 
travellers in the i8th century arc believed to have reached the upper 
Kasai, but the first accurate knowledge of the river basin was 
obtained by DavidT-lvingstone, who reached the upper Kasai from 
the east and explored in part the upper Kwango (1854-1855) 

V L Cameron and Paul Pogge crossed the upper Kasai in the early 
** seventies ” The Kwa mouth was seen bv H M Stanley m his 
journey down the Congo in 1877, and he nghtly regarded it as the 
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outlet of the Kwango, though not surmising it was also the outlet 
of the Kasai In 1082 Stanley ascended the river to the Kwango* 
Kasai confluence and thence proceeding up the Mfini discovered 
Lake Leopold II In i88a George Grenfell journeyed up the river 
beyond the Kwango confluence The systematic exploration of 
the mam stream and its chief tnbutanes was, however, mainly the 
work of Hermann von Wissmann, Ludwig Wolf, Paul Pogge and 
other Germans during 1880-1887 (See Wissmann's books, especi- 
ally Itn Innern Afnkas, Leipzig, 1888 ) On his third journey, 1886, 
Wissmann was accompanied by Grenfell Major von Mechow, an 
Austrian, explored the nuddle Kwango m 1880, and its lower course 
was subse<|uently surveyed by Grenfell and Holman Bentley, a 
Baptist missionary In 1899-1900 a Belgian expedition under 
Captain C Lemaire traced the Congo-Zambezi watershed, obtaining 
valuable information concerning the upper courses of the southern 
Kasai tnbutanes The upper Kasai basin and its peoples were 
further investigated by a Hungarian traveller, E Torday, m 1908- 
1909 (Sec Torday's paper in Geog Jour , 1910, also Congo and the 
authorities there cited ) 

KASBEK (Georgian, Mktn-vaUj Ossetian, Urs-khokh), one 
of the chief summits of the Caucasus, situated in 42'’ 42' N 
and 44° 30' E , 7 m as the crow flies from a station of the same 
name on the high road to Tiflis Its altitude is 16,545 ft It 
rises on the range which runs north of the mam range (main 
water-parting), and which is pierced by the gorges of the Ardon 
and the Terek It represents an extinct volcano, built up of 
trachyte and sheathed with lava, and has the shape of a double 
cone, whose base lies at an altitude of 5800 ft Owing to the 
steepness of its slopes, its eight glaciers cover an aggregate surface 
of not more than 8 sq m , though one of them, Maliev, is 36 m 
long The best-known glacier is the Dyevdorak, or Devdorak, 
whuh cieeps down the north-eastern slope into a gorge of the 
same name, reaching a level of 7530 ft At its eastern foot runs 
the Georgian military road through the pass of Darial (7805 ft ) 
The summit was first climbed in 1868 by D W Freshfield, 
\ W Moore, and C Tucker, with a Swiss guide Several 
successful ascents have been made since, the most valuable in 
scientific results being that of Pastukhov (1889) and that of 
G Merzbacher and L Purtscheller m 1890 Kasbek has a 
great literature, and has left a deep mark in Russian poetry 

See D W Freshfield m Proc Geog Soc (November 1888) and 
Exploration of the Caucasus (2nd ed , 2 vols , 1902), Hatisian’s 
“Kazbek Glaciers" in Izvestia Russ Geog Soc (xxiv , 1888), 
Pastukhov in Izvestia of the Caucasus Branch of Russ Geog Soc 
(x I, 1891, with large-scale map) 

KASHAN, a small province of Persia, situated between 
Isfahan and Kum It is divided into the two districts germstr, the 
** warm,’* and sardsir, the “ cold,’* the former with the city of 
Kashan m the plains, the latter in the hills It has a population 
of 75,000 to 80,000, and pays a yearly revenue of about £18,000 
Kashan (Cashan) is the provincial capital, in 34* o' N and 
51” 27' E , at an elevation of 3190 ft , 150 m from Teheran , 
pop 35,000, mcluding a few hundred Jews occupied as silk- 
winders, and a few Zoroastrians engaged in trade Great 
quantities of silk stuffs, from raw material imported from Gilan, 
and copper utensils are manufactured at Kashan and sent to all 
parts of Persia Kashan also exports rose-water made in villages 
in the hilly districts about 20 m from the city, and is the 
only place in Persia where cobalt can be obtained, from the 
mine at Kamsar, 19 m to the south At the foot of the hills 
4 m W of the city are the beautiful gardens of Fin, the 
scene of the oflicial murder, on the 9th of January 1852, of 
Mirza Taki Khan, Amir Nizam, the grand vizier, one of the 
ablest ministers that Persia has had in modern times 

KASHGAR, an important city of Chinese Turkestan, in 
39“ 24' 26" N lat , 76'" 6' 47" E long , 4043 ft above sea-level 
It ( onsists of two towns, Kuhna Shahr or “ old city,” and Yangi 
Shahr or “ new city,” about five miles apart, and separated from 
one another by the Kyzyl Su, a tributary of the Tarim river It 
IS called Su-leh by the Chinese, which perhaps represents an 
original Solek or Sorak This name seems to be older than 
Kashgar, which is said to mean vanegated houses ” Situated 
at the junction of routes from the valley of the Oxus, from 
Khokand and Samarkand, Almati, Aksu, and Khotan, the last 
two leading from China and India, Kashgar has been noted from 
very early times as a political and commercial centre Like all 
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Other cities of Central Asia, it has changed hands repeatedly, and 
was from 1864-1877 the seat of government of the Amir Yakub 
Beg, surnamed the Atalik Ghazi, who established and for a 
brief period ruled with remarkable success a Mahommedan state 
comprising the chief cities of the fanm basin from Turfan 
round along the skirt of the mountains to Khotan But the 
kingdom collapsed with his death and the Chinese retook the 
country in 1877 ^^ve held it since 

Kuhna Shahr is a small fortified city on high ground over- 
looking the river Fuman Its walls are lofty and supported 
by buttress bastions with loopholed turrets at intervals, the 
fortifications, however, are but of hard clay and are much out 
of repair The city contains about 2500 houses Beyond the 
bndge, a little way off, are the ruins of ancient Kashgar, 
whi( h once covered a large extent of country on both sides of the 
Fuman, and the walls of which even now are 12 feet wide at the 
top and twice that in height This city — Aski Shahr (Old Town) 
as It is now called — was destroyed in 1514 by Mirza Ababakar 
( Abubekr) on the approach of Sultan Said Khan’s army About 
two miles to the north beyond the river is the shrine of Hazrat 
Afak, the saint king of the country, who died and was buried here 
in 1693 It is a handsome mausoleum faced with blue and white 
glazed tiles, standing under the shade of some magmficent silver 
poplars About it Yakub Beg erected a commodious college, 
mosque and monastery, the whole being surrounded by rich 
orchards, fruit gardens and vineyards The Yangi Shahr of 
Kashgar is, as its name implies, modern, having been built in 
1838 It IS of oblong shape running north and south, and is 
entered by a single gateway The walls are lofty and massive 
and topped by turrets, while on each side is a projecting bastion 
The whole is surrounded by a deep and wide ditch, which can be 
filled from the nver, at the risk, however, of bringing down the 
whole stnicture, for the walls are of mud, and stand upon a 
porous sandy soil In the time of the Chinese, before Yakub 
Beg’s sway, Yangi Shahr held a garrison of six thousand men, 
and was the residence of the amban or governor Yakub erec tecl 
his orda or palace on the site of the amban’s residence, and two 
hundred ladies of his harem occupied a commodious enclosure 
hard by The population of Kashgar has been recently estimated 
at 60,000 in the Kuhna Shahr and only 2000 in the Yangi 
Shahr 

With the overthrow of the Chinese rule in 1865 manu- 
facturing industries of Kashgar declined Silk culture and 
carpet manufacture have flourished for ages at Khotan, and the 
products always find a ready sale at Kashgar Other nianu- 
fai tures consist of a strong coarse cotton cloth called kham (which 
forms the dress of the common people, and for winter wear is 
padded with cotton and quilted), boots and shoes, saddlery, felts, 
furs and sheepskins made up into cloaks, and various articles of 
domestic use A curious street sight in Kashgar is presented by 
the hawkers of meat pies, pastry and sweetmeats, which they 
trundle about on hand-barrows just as their counterparts do in 
Europe, while the knife-grinder’s cart, and the vegetable seller 
with nis tray or basket on his head, recall exactly similar itinerant 
traders further west 

The earliest authentic mention of Kashgar is during the second 
period of ascendancy of the Han dynasty, when the Chinese con- 
quered the Hiungnu, Yutien (Khotan), Sulei (Kashgar), and a group 
of states in the Tarim basin almost up to the foot of the Tian Shan 
mountains This happened m 76 b c Kashgar does not appear 
to have been known m the West at this time but Ptolemy speaks of 
Scythia beyond the Imaus, which is m a Kasta Regio^ possibly ex- 
hibiting the name whence Kashgar and Kashgana (often applied to 
the district) are formed Next ensues a long epoch of obscurity 
The country was converted to Buddhism and probably ruled hy 
Indo-Scythian or Kushan kings Hsuan Tswang passed throu^di 
Kashgar (which he calls Ka sha) on his return journey from Intlia 
to China The Buddhist religion, then beginning to decay m India, 
was working its way to a new growth in China, and contemporane- 
ously the Nestorian Christians were establishing bishopucs at Herat, 
Merv and Samarkand, whence they subsequently jiioceeded to 
Kashgar, and finally to China itself In the 8th century came the 
Arab invasion from the west, and we find Kashgar and Turkestin 
lending assistance to the reigning queen of Bokhara, to enable her 
to repel the enemy But although the Mahommedan religion from 
the very commencement sustain^ checks, it nevertheless made its 
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weiflit felt upoiik the independent states of Turkestan to the north 
and east, and thus acquired a steadily growing Influence It was 
not^ Koij^eVer, tfll the loth centuty that islanv Was established at 
Kashgaf, cHider the tlighur kingdom (see Tvaks) The Uightirs 
appear to have been the descendants of the people called Tdlas and 
to have been one of the many Turkish tribes who migrated westwards 
from China Boghra Khan, the most celebrated prmce of this line, 
uas converted to Mahommedanism late in the lom century and the 
Ulghiir kingdom lasted until 1120 but was distracted by complicated 
dynastic struggles The Uighurs employed an alphabet bas^ upon 
the Synac and borrowed fiom the Nestonan missionaries Ihey 
spoke a dialect of Turkish preserved in the Kudatku Bihk, a moral 
treatise composed in 1065 Their kingdom was destroyed by an 
invasion of the Kari^KitaiS, another Turkish tnbe pressing west- 
wards from the Chinese frontier, who in their turn were swept away 
in 1 219 by Jenghu Khan His uivasion gave a decided chedk to the 
progress of the Mahommedan creed, but on his dcath^ and dunng 
the rule of the Jagatki Khans, who became converts to that faith, 
it began to reassert its ascendancy Marco Polo visited the city, 
which he calls Cascar, about 1275 and left some notes on it 

In 1389^1390 limur ravaged Kashgar, Andijan and the intervening 
country Kashgar passed through a troublous time, and m 1514, on 
the invasion of the Khan Sultan Said, was destro>ed by Mirza Aba- 
bakUr, wlio with the aid of ten thousand men built the new fort with 
massive defences higher up on the banks of the Tnman The dynasty 
01 the jagatai Khan^ collapsed m 1372 by the dismemberment of 
the country between ru al representatives , and soon after two power- 
ful Khoja factions, the White and Black Mountaineers {Ak and 
A Off a Ta^Mvik)^ arose, whose dissensions and warfares, with the inter- 
vention of the Kalmucks of Dxungaria, fdl up the history tiU 1750, 
when a Qhip^se army from Ih (Kulja) invaded the country, and, 
after perpetrating wholesale massacres, finally consolidated their 
authority by sfettlii^ therein Chinese emigrants, together with a 
Manchu garrison The Chinese had thoughts of pushing their con- 
quests towards western Turkestan and Samarkand, the chiefs of 
which sent to ask assistance of the Afghan king Ahmed Shah This 
monarch despatched an embassy to f’eking to demand the restitution 
of the Mahommedan states of Central Asia, but the embassy was not 
well received, and Ahmed Shah was too much engaged with the Sikhs 
to attempt to enforce his demands by arms The Chinese continued 
to hold Kashgar, witli sundry interruptions from Mahommedan 
revolts — one of the most serious occurring in 1827, when the territory 
was invaded and the city taken by Jahanghir Khoja, Chang lung, 
however, the Chinese general of Ih, recovers possession of Kashgar 
and the other revolted cities in 1828 A revolt m 1S29 under 
Mahomm<^d AJh Khan and Yusuf, brotliei of Jahanghir, was moie 
successful, and resulted in the concession of several important trade 
pnvile^^es to the Mahommedans of the district of Alty Shahr (the 
'' SIX cities "), as it was tlien named Until 1846 the country enjoy'^ed 
peace under the lust and liberal rule of Zahiir ud-dm, the Chinese 
governor, but in that year a fresh Khoja revolt under Kath Tora led 
to his making himself master of the city, with circumstances of 
unbridled licence and oppression His reign was, however, brief, 
for at the end of seventy-five days, on the approach of the Chinese, 
he fled back to Khokand amid the jeers of the inhabitants The last 
of the Khoja revolts (1857) was of about equal duration with the 
previous one, and tbok place under Wall Khan, a de,^raded debauchee, 
and the murderer of the lamented traveller Adolf ^hlagintweit 

The great Tunganl fDungani) revolt, or insurrection of the Chinese 
Mahommedans, which broke out m 1862 m Kansuh, spread rapidly 
to Dsungana and through the line of towns in the Tarim basm. The 
Tungam troops m Yarkand rose, and (August 10, 1863) massacred 
some Seven thousand Chinese, while the inhabitants of Kashgar, 
nsulg in their turn against their masters, mvoked the aid of Sadik 
Beg, ct Kirghus chief, who was reinforced by liuzurg Khan, the heir 
of Jahangmri and Yakub Beg, his general, these being de^tched 
at Edik's reduest by the ruler of Khokand to raise what troops they 
could to aid nis Mahommedan friends in Kashgar Sadik Beg Soon 
repented of having asked for a Khoja, and eventually marched 
against Kashgar, which by this time bad succumbed to Buzurg Khan 
and Yakub but was defeated and driven back to Khokand 
Busurg Khan deUvered himself up to indolence and debauchery, but 
Yakub Beg» with singular energy and perseverance, made himself 
master of Yang! Shabr, Yangi-Hiasar, Yarkand and other towns, and 
eveaiaajyiy became sole master of the country, Buzurg Khan proving 
hunsetf tmUy unfitted for the post of ruler Kashgar and the other 
cities of the Tarim basin remained under Yakub Beg's rule until 
1877, when the Chinese regamed possession of their ancient dominion 

(C E D B , C El,) 

KASHt, or Kasi, fornierly the Persian word for all glazed 
and enamelled pottery irrespectively, now Uie accepted term 
for certain kmds of enatbelled tile-work, mcludmg bnck-work and 
tile-mosaic work^ manufactured m Persia and parts of Mahom- 
medan India, chiefly during the i6th and 17th centunes ' 
Undoubte^y onginatmg in the Semitic word for glass, has, 

^ Kfishl, the Hindu name for the sacred city of Benares, has no 
ceramic significance. 


It IS quite possible that the name kosht is unmediately derived 
from Kashan, a towti m Persia noted for its fmtnct This ancient 
pottery site, m turn, probably receives us name from the old- 
Ume industry , as a “ city of the plain it would obviously 
have no claim to the farther-eastern suffix shanty meanmg a 
mountain Sir George Bird wood wisely considers that the 
art of glazing earthenware has, in Persia, descended m an 
almost unbroken tradition from the period of the greatness of 
Chaldaea and Assyria the name kas, by which it is known in 
Arabic and Hebre»v, carries us back to the manufacture of glass 
and enamels for Which great Sidon was already famous 1500 
years before Christ the designs used m ilie decoration of Smd 
and Punjab glazed pottery ai^ go to prove how much these 
Indian wares have been influenced by Persian examples and the 
Persian tradition of the much earlier art of Nineveh and Baby- 
lon ” {The Industrial Arts of India , 1880) The two native names 
for glass, hanch and shtsha, common to Persia and India, are, 
seemingly, modifications of kashi The Indian tradition of 
Chinese potters settling m bygone days at Lahore and Hala 
respectively, still lingers m the Punjib and Sind provinces, 
and evidently tra\elled eastward from Persia with the Moguls 
Howbeit in I ahore the name Chini is sometimes wrongly applied 
to kashi work , and the so-called Chini-ka-Rauza mausoleum at 
Agra is an instance of this misuse It now seems an established 
fact that a colony of Chinese ceramic experts migrated to 
Isfahan dunng the i6th century (probably m the reign, and 
at the invitation, of Shah Abbas I ), and there helped to revive 
the jaded pottery industry of that district 

Kashi work consisted of two kmds (fi) Enamel faced tiles and 
bncks of strongly fired red earthenwaxe, or terra-cotta , (fc) Enamel- 
faced tiles and tesseiae of lightly fired ' lime-mortar," or sandstone 
Tilo-mosdic work is described by some authorities as the true kasht 
From examination of figured tUe mosaic patterns, it would appear 
that, in some instances, the shaped tesserae had been cut out of 
enamelled slabs 01 tiles after firing, in other examples to have been 
ctit into shape before receiving Iheir facing of coloure<l enamel 
Mosaic panels in the fort at Lahore are described by J L Kipling 
as “ showing a gul dasta^ or foliated pattern of a branching tree, each 
leaf of which is a separate piece of pottery " Conventional repic- 
sentations of fohage, flowers and fruit, intricate geometrical figures, 
interlacing arabesques, and decoiative calligraphy inscriptions m 
Arabic and Persian — constitute the ordinary kasht designs The 
colours chiefly Used were cobalt Idue, copper blue (turquoise coloiu), 
lead antimoniate yellow (mustard cjolour), manganese purple, iron 
brown and Im white A colour-scheme, ^pular wiUi Mo^l and 
contemporary Peisian Kashigars^ was the design, in cobalt blue and 
copper blue, reserved on a ground of deep mustard yellow Before 
applying the enamel colours, the rough face of the tUe, or the tesserae, 
received a thin coating of slip of variable composition It is prob- 
abl> owmg to some defect m this part of the process, Or to imperfect 
fibrini^, that tlic enamelled tile surfaces on many old buildings, 
particularly on the south side, have weathered ana flaked away 

In India the finest examples of hasht work are in the Punjab and 
Smd piovincos At Lahore, amongst many beautiful structures, 
the most notable are the mosque of Wazir Khan (a d 1634) and the 
gateways of thicc famous pleasure gardens Shalaraar Bagh 
(A D 1C37), the Gulabi Ba^h (a d 1640), and the Charburji (r a d. 
1 66 s) At Tat ta the J ami Masjid, built by Shah Jahan (^ a t> 1645), 
is a splendiG illustration , w hilst m that ‘ vast cemetery of six square 
miles " on the adjacent Malki plateau, are numerous Mahommedan 
tombs (ad 1570-^1640) witli extraordmary kasht ornamentation 
Delhi, Multan, Jullundur, ^hahdara, Lahore cantonment, Agra and 
Hyderabad (Sind), all jX)ssess excellent monuments of the best period 
VIZ those erected during the reigns of Akbar and Jahangir (a n 
1550-1628! 

In Persia, at Isfahan, Kashan, Meshed and Kerman are a few 
buildings and nuns showing the old kasht w^ork, the palace of Chohel 
Sitfin in Isfahan, built during the reign of Shah Abbas I (c a d 
1600), is a magnificent specimen of this art 

Occasional rCvii'nls of the mandfacture have taken place both in 
India and Persia Mahomtned Sharif, a potter of Jullundur in the 
Punjab, reproduced the Mogul enamelled tile-work m 1885, and there 
is a manuscript record of a certain Ustad Ah Mahommed, of Isfahan, 
who revived the Persian processes in 1887 (W B.* , C O ) 

KASHMIR^ or Cashmere^ a native state of India, including 
much of the Himalayan mountain system to the north of tl^ 
Punjab. It has t^n fabled in song for its beauty (#,g. m Moore’s 
Lalla Roakh), and is the chief health re9ort lor Europeans in 
India, while politically it is important as g^ardmg one of the 
approaches to India on the north-west frontier. The proper 
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naxn^ ol tlie state is Jarntnu and Kashmir, and it comprises m 
afl an estimated area of 80,900 sq m , with a population (tqot) 
of a,905,578, showing an increase of 14 2 1 % in the decade It 
iS bounds on the north by some petty hills chiefships and by 
the Karakoram mountains, on the east by Tibet, and oh the 
south and west by the Punjab and North-West ^’rontier 
provinces^ The state is in direct political subordination to the 
Government of lndm> which is represented by a resident Its 
territories compnse the provinces of Jammu (mcludmg the 
jagrr of Punch), Kashmir, Ladakh, Baltistan and Gilgitj the 
Shin states of Yaghistan, of which the most important are 
Chilas, t)arcl and Tangir, are nominally subordinate to it, and 
the two former pay a tribute of gold dust. The followmg are 
the statistics for the math divisions of the stare — 

Area m m Pop iu 1901 

i ammu 5223 1,521,307 

Kashmir 7922 1,1 57) 394 

Frontier Distnets -I43 226,877 

The remainder of the state consists of uninhabited mountains, 
and its only really important possusions are the districts of 
Jammu and Kashmir 

P^sual Conformation — ^The greater portion of the country 
IS mountainous, and with the exception of a strip of plain on the 
south-west, which is continuous with the great level of the 
Punjab, may be convemently divided into the following regions 
f i) The outer hills and the central mountains of Jammu distnct 
(2^ The valley of Kashmir 

(3) Tlie far side of the great central range, including Ladakh, 
Baltistan and Gilgit. 


The hills m the outer region of Jammu, adjoining the Punjab 
plains, begm with a height of 100 to 200 ft , followed b> a tract 
of rugged country, imludmg various ndges running nearly 
parallel, with long narrow valleys between Ihe average 
height of these nd^s is from 3000 to 4000 ft The lentral 
mountains are commonly 8000 to 10,000 it , covered with 
pasture or else with forest Then follow the more loftv mountain 
ranges, including the region of perpetual snow A great chain 
of snowy mountains branchmg off south-east and north-west 
divides the drainage of the Chenab and the Jhelum rivers from 
that of the higher branches of the Indus It is within spurs 
from this chain that the valley of Kashmir is em losed amid 
hiUs which rise from 14,000 to 15,000 ft , while the valley itself 
forms a cup-hke basin at an elevation of 5000 to 6000 ft All 
beyond that great range is a wide trat t of mountainous country, 
bordering the north-western part of Tibet and embracing 
Ladakh, Balt»tan and Gjlgit 

The length of the Kashnur valley, mclndmg the inner slopes of 
its surroui^mg hdls^ «s about 120 m from north-west to souta-cast 
with a maximum width of about 75 m The low and comparatively 
level floor of the basin is 84 m long and 20 to 2 t m broad 

The hills forming the northern half-circuit ot the Kashmir valley, 
and ninning beyond, include many lofty mountam masses and 
peaks, the most conspicuous of which, a little outwde the confines of 
Kashmir, is Nanga Parbat, the fourth highest mountain in the world, 
26,656 ft above the sea, w ith an extensive area of glacier on its eastern 
face The great ridge which is thrown off to the south west by 
Najiga Parbat rises, at a distanceof 12 in , to another summit 20,740ft. 
in hJwght, from wfoch run soutb**\ve«t and south-east the ndges 
which are the northern watershed boundary of Kashmir The 
former range, after running 70 m south-west, between the valleys 
of the Kwhenganga and the Kunhar or Nain-sukh, turns southward, 
closely pressing river Jhetiun, after it has received the Kishcn- 
^uga, with a brtak a ffw miles farther south which admits the 
Kunhar This range preheats several prominent summits, the highest 
two 16,487 and t5»544 ft, above the sea The range which runs 
<»uth“east from the junction peak aliove mentioned divides the valley 
of the Kishenganga ftom that of the Astor and other tributaries of 
the ladus Th« highest point on this range, where it skirts Kacih- 
mir. IS i7,2o« ft above the sea. For more than 50 in from Nanga 
Parpat there are no glaciers on this range, thence eastward they 
Increase j one, near the ^ji-!a pass, is only 10,850 ft above the sea 
The mountadas at the east end of the valley, running nearly north 
and epu^ dcfdn inwards fo ttie Jheliimi and on the other side to the 
Wordwon, a tributary of the Cher4ab The highest part of this 
eastei;n boundary is 14,700 ft There np are glaciers The lughcst 
point on the Panjal range, which forms the south and south west 
boundary, is 15,523 ft above the sea 

THo river Jhelum {qv) or Behat (bansknt Pri«4/a)-— the Hydaspes 


of Greek histori ms and geographers — flows north-westward through 
the middle of the valley After a slow and winding course it expands 
about 25 m. below Srinagar, over a sli|:ht depression la the plain, and 
forms the Wulor lake and marsh, which is about 12^ m by 5 m ui 
extent, and suiTOUndod by the lofty mountains which tower over 
the north and north east of the vaney Leaving tho lake on the 
south-west side, near the town of bopur, the river pursues its siuggish 
course south'-westward, about 18 m to the gorge at Baraxnulla 
From this noint tht strfcatn is more rapid through the narrow valley 
which conducts it y estwird 75 fn to Mueaffarabad. where it turns 
sharply ^uth, lomed by the Kishenganga At isiamabad, about 
40 m above stinagar, the fiver is 5400 ft above sea-lev el, and at 
Srinagar 5235 ft It has thus a fall of about 4 ft per mile in tfos part 
of its course i^of the next 24 m to the Wular lake, and thence to 
Baratmilla, its fail is 0 hfy about 2 Wt m the tnUe On the 80 m of the 
river in the flat valley between Istamabad and BaranwUla, there is 
much boat tnaffic, but none below Baramulla, till the nvec comes 
out into the plains 

On the north-east side of this low narrow plain of the Jhelum is 
a broad hilly tract between which and the lughtff boundary irange 
luns the Kishenganga River Neat the east end ot this interior feiitty 
tract, and connected with the higher range, is one summit *7,859 ft 
Around this peak and between the ndges whfch run from it are inany 
■small glaciers These heights look down on one side mto the beauti- 
ful valley of the Sind River, and on another Into the vall^of the 
Lidar, which jom the Jhetum Among the hills north of ^Uwiagar 
rises one consmeuous mountain mass, 16,903 ft in height, from vrhtdh 
on Its north side defsoend tributaiies of the Kishenganga, and on the 
south the Wangat River, which flows into the Smd By these rivers 
and their numerous affluents the whole valley of Kashmir is watered 
abundantly 

Around the foot of many spurs of the hills which run down on the 
Kashmir plain are pieces of low tabic land, called karSwa These 
terraces vary m hei^it at different parts of the valley from 100 to 
300 ft above the alluvial plain Those which are near each other 
axe mostly about the same level and separated by deep raviucs 
The level plain m the middle of the Kashmir valley consists of fine 
clay and sand, with water worn pebbles The karewas consist of 
horizontal be<Is of clay and sand, the lacustrine nature of which is 
shown by the shells w Inch they contain 

Two passes lead noi thwarcl from the Kashauir vaijey, the Burzdl 
(13,500 ft) and the Kamri (14,050) The Burzil is the mam pass 
between bnnagar and Cilgtt via \stor It is usually practicable 
only between the middle of July and the middle of September 1 he 
road from Srinagar to Leh in Ladakh follows the Smd valley to the 
/031-la- paas ( 1 1,300 ft ) Only a short piece of the road, where snow 
accumulates, t)rcvents this pass beuig used all the year At the 
south east end of tlie valley are three passes, the Margan (i 1,500 ft ), 
the Hoksar (1^,315) rod the Marbal (11,500), leading to the \ alleys 
of the Chenab and the Ravi South of IsJamalxid, on the direct 
route to Jammu and biaikot, is tlie Banihal i>ajs (9-236 ft ) further 
west on the Panjai range is the Pir Fanjal or Fanchal pass (1 1 ,400 ft ) , 
with a second pass, the Rattan Fir (8200 ft), across a second ridge 
about 15 m south-west of it Between the two passes is the beauti- 
fully situated fort of Baramgali lliis place is m the domain of the 
raja of Punch, cousin and tributary 01 the mahara}a of Kashmir 
At Rajaori, south of these passes, the rood chvKles one line leads 
to Bhimber and Gujrat, the other to Jammu and Sialkot by Aknur 
bouth west of Baramulla is the Haji Pir pass (8500 ft), which 
indicates the road to Punch Frorm Punch one road leads down to 
the plains at the to-wn of jhelum, anotlicr eastward throiigh the 
hills to the Rattan Pu: pass and Rajaou LasUy, there is the nvei 
pass of the Jhelum, which is the easy route from the vall^ west- 
ward, liaving two ways down to the plains, one by MuzatJarabad 
and the Hazara vall<^ to Hasan Abdol, the other by the British hill 
station of Murree to Kawaipmdi 

Geology —1 he general strikeof the beds, and of the fokU which have 
affected them, is from N W to S E , parallel to the mountam ranges 
Along the south-western border lies the zone of Tertiary beds which 
forms the Sub Himalaj^s Next to this is a great belt of Palaeozoic 
rocks, through which nse the granite, gneiss and schist of the 
Zanskar aod Dhaulodhar ranges and of the Pir Panjal In the midst 
of the Palaeozoic area he the alluvium and Pleistocene deposits of 
the Snnagar valley, and tlie Mesozoic ami Carboniferous basin of the 
upper part of the Sind valley Beyond the great Palaeozoic belt 
18 a zone of Mesozoic and Tertiary beds which commences at Kargil 
and extends south-eastward past the Kashmir boundary to Spiti and 
beyond Fmally, in Baltistan and the Ladakh range there is a broad 
zone composed chiefly of gneiss and schist of ancient date 

The oldest fossils found belong either to the Ordovician or Silunan 
systems But it is not until the Carboniferous is reached that fossils 
become at all abundant (so far as is yet known) The Mesozoic 
deposits belong chiefly to the Trias and Jura, but Cretaceous beds 
have been found near the head of the Tsarap valley The Tertiary 
system includes representatiyes of all the pnncipal divisions recog- 
nued in otherpaits of the Himalayas 

Chtfiafe.— The yalley of Kashmir, sheltered from the south west 
monsoon by the Panjal range, has not the periodical rams of India 
Its rainfall is preguiar, greatest in the spring months Occasional 
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storms in the monsoon pass over the crests of the Panjal and mve 
heavy rain on the elevated plateaus on the Kashmir side And 
again clouds pass over the vaUey and are arrested by the higher hills 
on the north-east side Snow falls on the surrounding hills at mter- 
vals from October to March In the valley the first snow generally 
falls about the end of December, but never to any great amount 
The hottest months are July, August and the greater part of Septem- 
ber, donn^ which the noon shade temperature vanes from 85® to 90® 
and occasionally 95® at Srmagar, probably the hottest place m the 
valley The coldest months are January and February, when for 
sevex^ weeks the average minimum temperature is about 15* below 
freezmg As a health resort the province, excluding Srinagar, which 
is msamtary and relaxmg, has no rival an3nvhere m the neighbour- 
hood of India Its climate is admirably adapted to the European 
constitution, and in consequence of the varied range of temperature 
and the facility of moving about the visitor is enabled with ease to 
select places at elevations most congenial to him Formerly only 
200 passes a year were issued by the government, but now no restnc- 
tion is placed on visitors, and their number increases annually 
European sportsmen and travellers, m addition to residents of India, 
resort there freely The railway to Rawalpindi, and a dnving road 
thence to Srinagar make the valley easy of access When the 
temperature in Srmagar rises at the beginning of June, there is a 
general exodus to Guimarg, which has become a fashionable hill- 
station This great influx ot visitors has resulted in a corresponding 
dinunution of game Special game preservation rules have been intro- 
duced, and nullahs are let out for stated penods with a restriction 
on the number of head to be shot The wild animals of the country 
include ibex, markhor, oonal, the Kashmir stag, and black and brown 
bears Many sportsmen now cross into Ladakh and the Pamirs 

People — The great majority of the inhabitants of Kashmir 
are professedly Mahommedans, but their conversion to the faith 
of Islam IS comparatively recent and they are still strongly in- 
fluenced by their ancient superstitions At the census of 1901 
out of a total population in the whole state of 2,905,578, 
there were 2,154,695 Mahommedans, 689,073 Hindus, 35,047 
Buddhists and 25,828 Sikhs The Hindus are mostly found in 
Jammu, and the Buddhists are confined to Ladakh In Kashmir 
proper the few Hmdus (60,682) are almost all Brahmans, known 
as Pundits Superstition has made the Kashmiri timid, tyranny 
has made him a liar, while physical disasters have made him 
selfish and pessimistic Up to recent times the cultivator lived 
under a system of begat y which entitled an official to take either 
labour or commodities free of payment from the villages 
Having no security of property, the people had no incentive 
to effort, and with no security for life they lost the independence 
of free men But the land settlement of 1889 swept all these 
abuses away Restrictive monopolies, under which bricks, 
lime, paper and certam other manufactures were closed to 
private enterpnse, were abolished The results of the settle- 
ment are thus enumerated by Sir Walter Lawrence Little by 
little, confidence has sprung up Land which had no value in 
1889 is now eagerly sought after by all classes Cultivation has 
extended and improved Houses have been rebuilt and repaired, 
fields fenced in, orchards planted, vegetable gardens well stocked 
and new mills constructed Women no longer are seen toiling 
m the fields, for their husbands are now at home to do the 
work, and the lon^ journeys to Gilgit are a thing of the past 
WTien the harvest is npe the peasant reaps it at his own good 
time, and not a soldier ever enters the villages ” In consequence 
of this improvement in their conditions of life and of the influx of 
wealth into the country brought by visitors, the Kashmiri grows 
every year in material prospenty and independence of character 
The Kashmir women have a reputation for beauty which is not 
altogether deserved, but the children are always pretty 

The language spoken in Kashmir is akin to that of the Punjab, 
though mark^ by many peculiarities It possesses an ancient 
literature, which is written in a special chaiiacter (see Kashmiri) 

Natural CalamiHes — The effect of physical cAlamities partly 
incidental to the climate of Kashmir, upon the character of its in- 
habitants has bwn referred to The list includes fi-es, floods, earth- 
quakes, fwnines and cholera The ravages of fire are chiefly felt m 
Srmagar, where the wood houses and their thatched roofs fall an 
easy prey to the flames The national habit of canning a hangar, 
or small brazier, underneath the clothes for the purpose of warming 
the body, is a miitful cause of fires Srmagar is said to have been 
burnt down eighteen times Many disastrous floods are recorded, 
the greatest being the terrible inundation which followed the shpping 
of the Khadanyar mountain below Baramula in a d 879 The 
channel of the Jhelum River was blocked and a large part of the 


valley submerged. In 1841 a senous flood caused great damage to 
life and property, there was another in 1893, when six out 01 the 
seven bridges in Sxmagar were washed away, 25,426 acres under 
crops were submerged and 2225 houses were wrecked , another flood 
occurred in July 1903, when the bnnd between the Dal Lake and the 
canal gave way, and the lake rose xo ft. m half an hour. Between 
two and three thousand houses m and around Srinagar collapsed, 
while over 40 miles of the tonga road were submerged Since the 1 5th 
century eleven great earthquakes have occurred, aJl of long duration 
and accompanied by great loss of life During the 19th century 
there were four severe earthquakes, the last two occurring m 1864 
and 188^, when some 3500 people were killed Native histonans 
record nineteen great fammes, the last two occurring m 1831 and 
1877 In 1878 it was reported that only two-fifths of the total 
population of the valley survived During the 19th century also 
there were ten epidemics of cholera, all more or less disastrous, while 
the worst (m 1892) was probably the last During that year 5781 
persons died m Srinagar and 5931 m the villages The centre of 
infection is generally supposed to be the squahd capital of Srmagar, 
and some efforts to improve its sanitation nave been made of recent 
years 

Crops — The staple crop of the valley is rice, which forms the chief 
food of the people Indian corn comes next, wheat, barley and 
oats are also grown Every kind of English vegetable thnvcs well, 
especially asparagus, artichoke, seakale, broad beans, scarlet- 
runners, beetroot, cauliflower and cabbage Fruit trees are met 
with all over the valley, wild but bearing fruit, and the cultivated 
orchards yield pears, apples, peaches, chemes, &c , equal to the best 
European produce The chief trees are deodar, firs and pmes, chenar 
or plane, maple, birch and walnut There are state departments of 
viticulture, hops, horticulture and senculture A complete list of the 
flora and fauna of the valley will be found m Sir Walter Lawrence's 
book on Kashmir 

Industries — The chief industry of Srinagar was formerly the 
weav ng of the celebrated Kashmir shawl, which dates back to the 
days of the emperor Baber These shawls first became fashionable 
m Europe in the reign of Napoleon, when they fetched from ;^io to 
/loo, but the industry received a blow at the time of the Franco- 
German War, and the famine of 1877 scattered the weavers The 
place of the Kashmir shawl has to some extent been taken by the 
Kashmir carpet, but the most thnving industry now is that of silk- 
weaving Srmagar is also celebrated for its silver-work, papier 
mAchh and wood-carving The minerals and metals of the Jammu 
distnct are promising, and a company has been formed to work them 
Coal of fair quaht / has been found, but the difficulties of transport 
mterfere with its working 

History — The metrical chronicle of the kings of Kashmir, 
called Rajatarangim, was pronounced by Professor H H 
Wilson to be the only Sanskrit composition yet discovered to 
which the title of history can with any propnety be applied 
It first became known to the Mahommedans when, on Akbar’s 
invasion of Kashmir m 1588, a copy was presented to the 
emperor A translation into Persian was made by his order, 
and a summary of its contents, from this Persian translation, 
IS given by Abu ’I Farl in the A*in-t-Akbari The Rajataran- 
gtm, the first of a series of four Sanskrit histones, was written 
about the middle of the 12th century by P Kalhana His 
work, in six books, makes use of earlier writings now lost 
Commencing with traditional history of very early times, it 
comes down to the reign of Sangrama Deva, 1006, the second 
work, by Jonaraja, takes up the history m continuation of 
Kalhana's, and, entering the Mahommedan period, gives an 
account of the reigns down to that of Zain-ul-ab-ad-din, 1412 
P Srivara earned on the record to the accession of Fah Shah, 
1J186 And the fourth work, called Rdjdvahpataka, by Prajnia 
Bhatta, completes the history to the time of the incorporation 
of Kashmir in the dominions of the Mogul emperor Akbar, 1 588 

In the Rdjdiarangtnt it is stated that the valley of Kashmir 
was formerly a lake, and that it was drained by the great rtsht 
or sage, Kasyapa, son of Manchi, son of Brahma, by cutting 
the gap in the hills at Baramulla ( Varaha-mula) When Kashmir 
had been drained, he brought in the Brahmans to occupy it 
This IS still the local tradition, and m the existing physical 
condition of the country we may see some ground for the story 
which has taken this form. The name of Kasyapa is by history 
and tradition connected with the draining of the lake, and the 
chief town or collection of dwellmgs in the valley was called 
Kasyapa-pur — a name which has been plausibly identified 
with the KoMTTmTrupo^ of Hecataeus (Steph Byz, sv) and 
Kourrrdrvpoi of Herodotus (m 102, iv 44) Kashmir is the 
country meant also by Ptolemy *s Ka(rfnjpia The ancient 
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name Kasyapa-pur was applied to the kingdom of Kashmir 
when it comprehended great part of the Punjab and extended 
beyond the Indus In the 7th century Kashmir is said by the 
Chinese traveller Hsuan Tsang to have included Kabul and 
the Punjab, and the hill region of Gandhara, the country of 
the Gandarae of classical geography 

At an early date the Sanskrit name of the country became 
Kdsntir The earliest inhabitants, according to the Rajataran- 
ginty were the people called Naga,a word which signifies “snake 
The history shows the prevalence in early times of tree and 
serpent worship, of which some sculptured stones found in 
Kashmir still retain the memorials The town of Islamabad 
IS called also by its ancient name Anant-nag (“ eternal snake 
The source of the Jhelum is at Vir-nag (the powerful snake), 
&c The other races mentioned as inhabiting this country and 
the neighbouring hills are Gandhari, Khasa and Daradae The 
Khasa people are supposed to have given the name Kasmir 
In the Mahabharata the Kasmira and Daradae are named together 
among the Kshattriya races of northern India The question 
whether, in the immigration of the Aryans into India, Kashmir 
was taken on the way, or entered afterwards by that people after 
they had reached the Punjab from the north-west, appears to 
require an answer in favour of the latter view (see vol 11 of 
Dr J Muir^s Sanskrit Texts) The Aryan races of Kashmir and 
surrounding hills, which have at the present time separate 
geographical distribution, are given by Mr Drew as Kashmiri 
(mostly Mahommedan), in the Kashmir basin and a few scattered 
places outside , Dard (mostly Mahommedan) in Gilgit and hills 
north of Kashmir, Dogra (Hindu) in Jamma, Dogra (Mahom- 
medan, called Chthalt) in Punch and hill country west of Kash 
mir, Pahdrt or mountaineers (Hindu) in Kishtwar, east of 
Kashmir, and hills about the valley of the Chenab 

In the time of Asoka, about 245 b c , one of the Indian 
Buddhist missions was sent to Kashmir and Gandhara After 
his death Brahmamsm revived Then in the time of the three 
Kushan princes, Huvishka, Jushka and Kanishka, who ruled 
over Kashmir about the beginning of the Christian era. Buddhism 
was to a great extent restored, though for several centuries the 
two religions existed together in Kashmir, Hinduism pre- 
dominating Yet Kashmir, when Buddhism was gradually 
losing its hold, continued to send Buddhist teachers to other 
lands In this Hindu-Buddhist period, and chiefly between 
the 5th and loth centuries of the Christian era, were erected 
the Hindu temples in Kashmir In the 6th and 7th centuries 
Kashmir was visited by some of the Chinese Buddhist pilgrims 
to India The country is callevl Shte-mt in the narrative of To 
Yeng and Sung Yun (578) One of the Chinese travellers of 
the next century was for a time an elephant-tamer to the king 
of Kashmir Hsuan Tsang spent two years (631-633) in Kash- 
mir (Kta-chi-mi-lo) He entered by Baramula and lelt by the 
Pir Panjal pass He describes the hdl-girt valley and the 
abundance of flowers and fruits, and he mentions the tradition 
about the lake He found in Kashmir many Buddhists as well 
as Hindus In the following century the kings of Kashmir appear 
to have paid homage and tribute to China, though this is not 
alluded to in the Kashmir chronicle Hindu kings continued to 
reign till about 1294, when Udiana Deva was put to death by his 
Mahommedan vizier, Amir Shah, who ascended the throne under 
the name of Shams-ud-din 

Of the Mahommedan rulers mentioned in the Sanskrit chroni- 
cles, one, who reigned about the close of the 14th century, has 
made his name prominent by his active opposition to the Hindu 
religion, and his destruction of temples This was Sikandar, 
known as BtU-shtkan, or the “ idol-breaker ” It was in his time 
that India was invaded by Timur, to whom Sikandar made sub- 
mission and paid tribute The country fell into the hands of 
the Moguls in 1 588 In the time of Alamgir it passed to Ahmad 
Shah Durani, on his third invasion of India (1756), and from 
that time it remained in the hands of Afghans till it was wrested 
from them by Ranjit Smgh, the Sikh monarch of the Punjab, 
in 1819 Eight Hindu and Sikh governors under Ranjit Singh 
and his successors were followed by two Mahommedans similarly 
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appointed, the second of whom, Shekh Imam-ud-din, was in 
charge when the battles of the first Sikh war 1846 brought about 
ntw relations between the British Government and the Sikhs 
Gulab Singh, a Dogra Rajput, had from a humble position 
been raised to high office by Ranjit Singh, who conferred on him 
the small principality of Jammu On the final defeat of the 
Sikhs at Sobraon (February 1846), Gulab Singh was called to 
take a leading part in arrangmg conditions of peace Tne treaty 
of I^hore (March 9, 1846) sets forth that, the British Govern- 
ment having demanded, in addition to a certain assignment of 
territory, a payment of a crore and a half of rupees (ij nylhons 
sterling), and the Sikh government being unable to pay the whole, 
the maharaja (Dhulip Singh) cedes, as equivalent for one crore, 
the hill country belonging to the Punjab between the Beas 
and the Indus, including Kashmir and Hazara The governor- 
general, Sir Henry Hardmge, considered it expedient to make over 
Kashmir to the Jammu chief, securing his friendship while the 
British government was administering the Punjab on behalf of 
the young maharaja Gulab Singh was well prepared to make 
up the payment in default of which Kashmir was ceded to 
the British , and so, in consideration of his services in restoring 
peace, his independent sovereignty of the country made over to 
him was recognized, and he was admitted to a separate treaty 
Gulab Singh had already, after several extensions of territory 
east and west of Jammu, conquered Ladakh (a Buddhist country, 
and till then subject to Lhasa), and had then annexed Skardo, 
which was under independent Mahommedan rulers He had 
thus by degrees half encircled Kashmir, and by this last addition 
his possessions attained nearly their present form and extent 
Gulab Singh died in 1857, and was succeeded by his son, Ranbir 
Singh, who died in 1885 The next ruler, Maharaja Partab Singh, 
G C S I (b 1850), immediately on his accession inaugurated 
the settlement reforms already described His rule was re- 
markable for the reassertion of the Kashmir sovereignty over 
Gilgit (qv) Kashmir imperial service troops participated in 
the Black Mountain exp>edition ot 1891, the Hunza Nagar 
operations of 1891, and the Tirah campaign of 1897-1898 Ihc 
total revenue of the state is about £666,000 
See Drew, Jammu and Kashmir (i 8 y^), M A Stem, Kalhana'b 
Raiatarangim (1900) , W R Lawrence, the Valley of Kashmir (1895) , 
Colonel A Durand, The Making of a Frontier (1899), R Lydekker, 

‘ The Geology of the Kashmir and Chamba Territories," Records of 
the Geological Survey of India, vol xxii (1883), J Duke, Kashmir 
Handbook (1903 ) (T H H ♦) 

KASHMIRI (properly Kdimirl), the name of the vernacular 
language spoken in the valley of Kashmir (properly Kasmir) and 
m the hills adjoining In the Indian census of 1901 the number 
of speakers was returned at 1,007,957 By origin it is the most 
southern member of the Dard group of the Pi^ca languages (see 
Indo-Aryan Languages) Ihe other members of the group are 
Shlna, spoken to its north in the country round Gilgit, and 
Kohistanl, spoken in the hill country on both sides of the river 
Indus before it debouches on to the plains of India The Pi^fica 
languages also include Khow&r, the vernacular of Chitral, and the 
Kafir group of speeches, of which the most important is the 
Bashgali of Kafiristan Of all these forms of sj>eech Kashmiri 
lb the only one which possesses a literature, or indeed an alphabet 
It IS also flic only one which has been dealt with m the census ot 
India, and it is therefore impossible to give even approximate 
figures for the numbers of speakers of the others The whole 
family occupies the three-sided tract of country between the 
Hmdu-Kush and the north-western frontier of British India 
As explained in Indo-Aryan Languages, the Pi^ca lan- 
guages are Aryan, but are neither Iranian nor Indo-Aryan They 
represent the speech of an independent Aryan migration over the 
Hindu-Kush directly into their present inhospitable seats, where 
they have developed a phonetic system of their own, while they 
have retained unchanged forms of extreme antiquity which 
have long passed out of current use both in Per'^ia and in India 
Their speakers appear to have left the mam Aryan body after the 
great fission which resulted in the Indo-Aryan migration, but 
before all the typical peculianties of Iranian speech had fully 
developed They are thus representatives of a stage of 
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linguistic progress later than that of Sanskrit, and e^U-lier than 
tnat which we find recorded in the Iranian Avesta 

Ihe immigrants mto Kashmir must have been Shins, speaking 
a language dosely alhed to the ancestor of the modern Shina 
I hey appear to have dispossessed and absorbed an older non- 
Aryan ptOfAe, whom local tradition now classes as Nfigas, or 
Snake-gods, and, at an early period, to have come themselves 
under the influence of Indo-Aryan immigrants from the south, 
who entered the valley along the course of the river Jhelam The 
langjjage has therefore lost most of its ongmal Pis^ca character, 
and IS now a mixed one Sansknt has been actively studied for 
many centunes, and the Kashmin vocabulary, and even its 
grammar, are now largely Indian So much is this the case that, 
tor convenience’ sake, it is now frequently classed (see Indo- 
Aryan Languages) as belonging to the north-western gioup of 
Indo-Aryan languages, instead of as belonging to the PiJica 
family as its origin demands It cannot be said that either 
classification is wrong 

Kashmiri has few dialects In the valley there are slight 
changes of idiom from place to place, but the only important 
variety is Kishtw&rl, spoken m the hills south-west of Kashmir 
Smaller dialects, such as Pogul and K^mbani of the hills south of 
the Banihal pass, may also be mentioned The language itself 
13 an old one l^re Kashmiri words are preserved in the Sanskrit 
Rdjatatangmi written by Kalhana in the 12th century ajd , and, 
judging from these specimens, the language does not appear to 
have changed matenally since his time 

General Ckaracter of the Language —Kashmiri is a language of 
great philological interest Fhe two prmcipal features which at 
once strike the student are the numerous epenthetic changes of 
vowels and consonants and the employment of pronommal 
suffixes In both cases the phcnomen'i are perfectly plam, cause 
and effect being alike presented to the eye in the somewhat com- 
plicated systems of declension and conjugation Ihe Indo- 
Aryan languages proper have long ago passed through this stage, 
and many of the ph^omena now presented by them are due to 
Its influence, although all record of it has disappeared In this 
wav a study of Kashmiri explains a number of difficulties found 
bv the student of Indo-Aryan vernaculars ' 

In the following account the reader is presumed to be in possession 
of the facts recoided m the articles Tndo Akyan Languages and 
Prakrit, and the fcUowmg contractions will be employed Ksli ^ 
Kashmiri , bkr — Sansknt , I’ — I'l^aca , Sh - Snina 

A Vocabulary Ihe vocabulary of Kaslimn is, as has been 
explained, mixed At its basis it has a laige number of words which 
are also found in the neighbouring Shinfi, and these are such as con- 
note the most familiar ideas and such as are m most frequent use 
Thus, the personal pronouns, tire earlier numerab, the words foi 
* lathe»-," mother,*' " fire, ' " the sun/" are all closely connecteil 
with corresponding bhlnS words There is also a laige Indian 
element, consisting partly of words derived from Sansknt vocables 
introduced in aiicient times, and partly of words borrowed m later 
days from the vernaculars of the Punjab Finally, there is a con- 
siderable Persian (including Arabic) element aue to the long Mus- 
sulman donunation of the Happy Valley Manyot tnese have been 
considerably altered m accordance with Kashmin phonetic rules, 
so that they sometimes appear m strange forms Thus the Persian 
lagdm^ a bridle, has become Mam, and the Arabic bdbai, concermng, 
appears as b4pat Ihe population speaking Kashmiri is mainly 
Mussulman, there being, roughly shaking, nine Mahommedan 
Kashmiris to less than one Hindu This difference of religion has 
strongly mfluenced the vocabulary The Mussulmans use Persian 
and ArabK worda with |peat freedom, wlule the Hmdus, or ' Pandits * 
as they are called,, connne their borrowings almost entirely to words 
denved from Sansknt As the literary class is mostly Hindu, it 
follows that Kashmiri literature, taken as a whole, while afiording 
most interesting and profitable study, hardly represents the actusu 
language spoken by the mass of the people There are^ howev er, a few 
good Kashmiri works written by Mussulmans in their own direct 

B Written Characters Mussulmans and Christian missionaries em- 
ploy an adaptatioti of the Persian character for their writings This 
alphabet is quite unsuited for representing the very complex Kash- 
miri vowel s^tem Hindus employ the SaradA alphabet, of Indian 
origm and axm to the w^-lmown NAgart Kashmin vowel sounds 
can bo recorded very successfully in this character, but there is, unfor- 
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tunately, no fixed system of spielling The Nagari alphabet is also com- 
mg into use m printed books, no &adA types being yet in existence 
C Phonetics Comparing the Kashmin with the Sanskrit Mpha- 
bet (see Sanskrit), wc must first note a considerable extension 
of the vowel system Not only does Ksh poasess the vowels a, S, 
», i, u, u, f, i, at, 0, au, and the anundstha or nasaJl symbol ", but it 
has also a flat a (like tlie a in hat *) a flat i (Uke the e m " met 
a short o (like the o m " hot *") and a broad a (Uke the a m " all **) 
It also has a senes of what natives call " mdfrd- vowels," which are 
represented in the Romar character by small letters above the line, 
VIZ ", , «, " Of these, " is sin^y a very short mdetermmate 
sound somethmg hi e that of the Xlebrew sh‘‘wd mobile, except that 
it may sometimes be the only vowel in a word, as in ts^h^ thou 
The • IS a hardly audible t, while * and “ are quite inaudible at the 
end of a syllable When or " is followed by a consonant m the same 
syllable * generally and ** always becomes a full 1 or m respectively and 
IS so pronounced On the other hand, in similar circumstances, 
" remains unchanged in wntiug, but is pronounced like a short 
German u It should be observed that this * always represents an 
older I, and is still considered to be a palatal, not, hke **, a labial 
vowel Although these m 3 trA- vowels axe so slightly heard, they 
exeruse a great influence on the sound of n precedmg syllable We 
may compare the sound of a in the English word ^ mar " If we 
add e to tne end of this word we get " mare," in which the sound of 
the a IS altogether changed, although the e is not itself pronounced 
m its proper place Ihe back-action oi these mAtra-vowels is 
technically known as umlaut or " epentliesis," and is the most 
staking feature ol the Kashmiri language, the structure of which is 
unintelligible without a thorough knowledge of the system In the 
following pages when a vow^l is epenthetically affected by a rafitrA- 
vowel the fact wiil be denoted b> a dot placed uudei it, thus kqr‘* 
This IS not the native system, according to which the change is 
indicated sometime^ by a diacritical mark c nd sometimes by writing 
a different letter 1 he changes of pronunciation effected by each 
mfitrS- vowel are sliown m the following table If natives employ 
a different letter to indicate the change the fact is mentioned In 
other cases they content themselves with diacritical marks When 
no entry is made, it should be undei stood that the sound of the 
vowel remains unaltered — 


ll 


Pronunciation when foUowed by 

F 





a mdtrd 

1 1 mdUd 

u mdtrd 

u mdtrd 

a 

a (a<l'r> {kor*, Tir 

1 u (as in Ger 

0 (hke firsts in 
“promote ,j 
kar>% pr Kor, 
made, masc 


j moist) (sonic 

Ku'r*, made, 
pluia’ niasc ) 

1 man 


thmg like 1 
short Gtr 

. pr A:ur,madc, 
fern vng ) 


1 man b) 

1 

i 

\o (m^r^, pr 

sing ) 

A 

V pr 

ity (German 0, 

i« pr | 

I mar, written, 


hoh’r, mak« 

1 mar , pr 

1 ntor, killed, 


0 n p - 1 y e tb 
(like a loOi*^ 

1 fHo'r', killed, 
masc plnr ) 

1 fem sing ) 

I mdr'\ killed, 
masc sing ) 


German 0) 


1 

f 

I 



‘ j'W (he-', pr 
' l\uv, plcis 

ten d fem 

sing ) 

yu (Ifv", pr 
j lyuv, written 

1 lyuv’*, plas 
' tered, masc , 
sing ) ; 

i 

1 


j 

yu (nip*, pr | 
nyiil, wntten 
nyul**y l)luc, 
masc sing ) ' 

u 

1 

, (g'W'*, pr 
horses) 


— 



w‘ {gur^, pr 
gM'r\ cow 
^ herds) 



1 

t iUd‘*r, pr 
lia^, be yel 
low) 


yu {tsih, 
pr tsyUl, 
squeezed, 
fern sing ) 

yu (fs^h*, pr j 
tsyul, wnt 
ten tsyul**, 
squeezed, 
masc sing ) 


i 

i ipherf, pr 
and wntten 
phtr*, turned, 
masc plur ) 

1 pr 1 

phtr, written, 
turned, 
fenu sing ) 

yd iphif’*, pr 
pkyw, wnt 
ten ^yur**, 
turnea,masc 

Sing) 

0 pr 

0 

u {hdkh^r, pr 

d* {w^th^, pr 

a {w^th*, pr 


huhh^r, make 

w&th^, 0 ixiaksi. 

wUih, ansen, 

noth, arisen, 


dry) 

maac plur ) 

fem auig ) 

1 masc sing ) 

0 


(hil’r*, pr 
f/tt'x*’, wntten 
hdP, heard, 

u {b^z^\ pr 
buz, wntten, 
bUz'^, heard, 

ft (boz**, pr 
buz, wntten 
bdse*, heard, 


1 

masc jdur) 

fem sing) 

masc sing.) 


The letters u and t, even when not H-mAtrA or i-mAtrA, often change 
a preceding long d to 4 , which is usually wntten d, and 4 respective^ 
Thus rdwukh, they have lost, is pronounced rdwukh, and, m the 
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BaUve character, is written rowukh Similarly ma»i 5 becomes 
{ttidhs) rhe diphthong at is pronounced o when it commences a 
word , thus, atfh, eight, is pronounced oth When % and u commence 
a word, they are pronounced yt and wu respectiveiy, With one 
important exception, common to all Pi^&ca languages, Kashmiri 
employs every consonant found in the Sanskrit alphabet. Ihe 
exception i» the series of aspirated consonants, gh^ ;A, dh and 6 A, 
winch are wanting in Ksh , the corresponding unaspirated consonants 
being substituted for them Thus, Skr^ gkotakas^ but Kah gur*^, a 
horse, Skr bhavah, Ksh b6m, he will be There is a tendency to 
use dental letters where Hindi employs cerebtiilb, as in Hindi ufh^ 
Ksh wdthy arise Cerebral letters are, however, owing to Sanskrit 
influence, on the whole better preserved in Ksh than in the other 
Pif&ca ia^uagcs The cerebral 9 has almost disappeared, s being 
employed instead The only common word m which it is found is 
the numeral fuA, six, which is merely a learned spelling for soA, due 
to the influence of the Skr ^at From the palatals c, ch^ u ^ 
series of consonants has been formed, viz /s, tsh (aynratc of ts — % e 
fs + A, not and z (as m EngUsh, not dz) Thus, Skr cdrast 

Ksh tsuff a thief, Skr chalayatt, Ksh tshah, he will deceive, Skr 
jalatHf Ksh zal, water The sibilant s, and occasionally 5, are 
frequently lepresented by A Thus, Skr dasa, Ksh doA, ten, Skr 
{tras, Ksh Afr, a head We may compare with this the Persian 
woid Hind, India (compare the Greek ‘lvh6$, an Indian), derived 
from the Skr Stndhus, tne river Indus When such an A is followed 
by a palatal letter the s returns^ thus, from the base hts-, like this, 
we have the nominative masculmc AiA'S but the femuune hts^, and 
the abstract noun hisycw because ^ and y are palatal letters 

Ihe palatal letters t, e, u-mdtra and y often change a preceding 
consonant The modifications will be seen from the following 
examples rd*-, night, nom plur rdts^% ivdth, an«e, she 

arose lad, build , she was built ran, cook , raw®, she was cooked , 
pat**, A tablet, Ag smg pact kdth-, a stalk, nom plur kdchS ba4-t 
great, nom plur fern batuk'\ a duck, fein baP^c'^ h^kh**, dry, 

fcm A ( 5 cA'", cheap, cheapness a ring, fern wdj^, 

a small rmg , 16s, be w^eary , 16$’* or lots**, she was weary These changes 
are each subject to certain rules Ceiebral letters (f, /A, d) change 
only before 1, & ot y, and not before u-mdird The others, on the 
contrary, do not change t, but do change before y or u^mdtrd 

No word can end in an unaspirated surd consonant If such a conso 
nant falls at the end of a word it is aspirated 1 hus, ah, one, becomes 
akh (but acc akts ) , kat, a ram, becomes hath ; and hat, a hundretl, hath 

D Declension If the above phonetic rules are borne in mind, 
declension in Kashmiri is a fairly simple process If attention is 
not paid to them, the whole system at once becomes a field of in- 
extiicable confusion In the following pages it will be assumed that 
the reader is familiar with them 

Nouns substantive and adjective have two genders, a mascuhne 
and a femmine Words refernng to males are masculine, and to 
females aie feminine Inanimate things are sometimes masculine 
and sometimes feminine Pronouns have three gendeis, arranged 
on a different principle One gender refers to male livmg beings, 
another to fem^e living beings, and a third (or neuter) to all inani- 
mate thines whether they are giammatically masculine or femmine 
Nouns endmg in '* are mascuhne, and most, but not all, of those 
ending m *, •*, d or il are feminine Of nouns ending in consonants, 
some are masculine, and some are femmme No rule can be foimu- 
lated regardmg these, except that all aostract nouns ending m at 
(d very numerous class) are masculine Ihcre are four declensions 
fhe first consists of masculine nouns ending In a consonant, in a, i 
oi ® (very few of these last two) The second consists cf the impor- 
tant class of masculine nouns in " , the third of feminine nouns in 
*, or a (being the feminines corresrxindmg to the masculine nouns 
of the second declension) , and the fourth of femmine nouns ending 
m ", ^ or a consonant 

The noun possesses two numbers, a singular and a plural, and in 
each number there are, besides the nominativ c» tliree organic cases, 
the accusative, the case of the agent (sec below, under “ verbs "), and 
the ablative The accusative, when not definite, may also be the 
same m form as the nominative The following are the forms winch 
a noun takes in each declension, the words chosen as examples being 
First declension, tsiir, a thief, second declension, mdl**, a father, 
third declension, maj**, a mother, fourth declension, (a) mdl, a 
garland, (A) rat-, night 



First 

Second 

Third 

Fourth Declension 1 


£>ecleuBiDn« 

Declension 

Declension 

a 

b i 

Smg 

Nom 

tsuy 

ma/** (pr m^) mdi*^ (w< 5 ;) 

mdl 

i 

rath 

Acc 

tsvlra^ 

malts Imdlts) 

mdfi 

mSlt 

rgts^ (rJ/r) , 

Ag 

isuran 

mdl* {md*l*) 

mdjt 

mdh 

r^is** (rdfs) 

Abl 

tsura 

malt 

mdjt 

mdh 

rdis** {rots) 

Plur 






Nom 

t&ar 

mal* [mo*!*) 

mSpd 

mdla 

rdfs^ {rdts) ! I 

Acc 

tsufan 

mdtdn 

mdjin 

madan 

rdts^n {fdtsfin) 


Ag 




\ ' 



and 

Abl^ 

$sufau 

mdlyau 

mdiyau j 

mqlau 

r^ts^v {rotsuv) 



The declension 46 is confined to certam nouns in i, th, d, n„ k and /, 
in which the final conso nant is liable to change owing to a ioilowing 
u-mdtrd 

Other caisea are formed (as m true I odo- Aryan languages) by the 
addition of postpositions, some of which are added to the accusative, 
while others are added to the ablative case 1 o the former are added 
manz, in , htt'*, to or for, s^ttn, with, and others To the ablative are 
added siiUn, when it signifies by means of’ , put^hy, for^ p6fh**, 
from, and others I orr the genitive, masculine nouns in the singular, 
signifying animate beings, take s^nd**, and if they signify things 
without life, take k** Ail mascuhne plural nouns and aU femimne 
nouns whether singular or plural take h^nd'* Sand** and h^nd'* aie 
added to the accusative, which drops a final s, while k** is add<-d to 
the ablative 1 hus, tsura sand", of the thief, mql* sqnd**, of the fa^^her , 
$^dnak'* (usually wiitten sonuk**), of gold {sdn, abl sing s6na ) , tsUran 
h^nd**, of thieves, karin hand", of bracelets (second declension), 
wa; if of the mother, ma;rx Aa«rf", of the motliers Mascuhne 

proper names, however, take n** m the singular, as m Rddhdkrsnan** 
of Kadhaknshna These genitive terminations, and also the d itive 
termination Apt**, are adjectives, and agree with the goveining 
noun in gender, number and case ihus, tsura sand** nHtv’*, 
the son of the thief, tsiira sand* nSetv*, by the son of the thief, tsuia 
sqnz** kur**, the daughter oi the thief, hull A** lang, a bough of the 
tree, kultc** lqn4^, a twig of the tree Sqnd** has fern smg sanz", 
masc plur <:qnd*, fern ^ur sanza binularly hand** h** has fern 
smg c*, masc plur A*, fern plur cS, n'*, fern $ing ii, masc plur 
n*, fern plui he Similarl) foi the dative we have the following 
forms md/is Alt'* pah'*, v\atcr (masc ) for the father, tnqlts Atts~* gdv, 
a cow for the father , malts Ait* rav, blankets (masc plur ) for the 
father, mqlts Aitsa pothi, books (fern pJur ) for the father. All these 
postpositions of the genitive and Ait'* of the dative are declined 
regularly as substantives, the masculine ones belonging to tlie 
second declension ind the feminine ones to the third Note thai 
the feminine plural of sqnd" is san^t, not sanzS, as we might expect, 
so also feminine nouns in ts'*, tsh**, z' and s'* 

Adjectives ending in " (second declension) form the feminine m 
with the usual changes of the preceding consonant Thus tat**, hot, 
fcm tats^ (pronounced tilts) Other adjectives do not change for 
gender All adjectivej agree with the qualified noun in gender, 
number and case, the postposition, if any, being adde<i to the latter 
word of the two lake, for example, cA<if white, and gur**, a horse 
From these we have ihaV* gur* a while horse, acc smg chatts guns , 
nom plur chat gur* , and chutxau gurvau sutin, bv means of white 
horses 

The first two personal pronouns are ooh, I. me, me, b\ me, qs , 
we, asS, us, by us, and ts A, thou, ts^, Ihte, by thee, tqh*, \c, tahi, 
you, by you Possessive pronouns are employed instead of the 
genitive Thus, mydn’*, my, sdn**, oui , tvdn**, thy, tuhqrd**, j^our 
For the third person, wt have sing masc suh, fern s6h, neut tih , 
acc sing (masc or fem ) iamis or fas, neut iath , agent smg masc 
neut tarn*, fem tami Ihe plural is of common gender throughout 
Nom Um , acc hman , ag timau 1 he possessiv e pronoun is tasqnd' , 
oi him, of her, tamyuA**, of it, Hhund'*, of them The neuter gender 
IS used for all tilings without life 

Other pronouns are —1 his v»A (com gen ) , act masc fem 
ytmts, or ndmis, neut, yith, noth, ag masc neut , yim*, ngli*, fem 
yimi, ndmi, nom plur yim, fem yima, and soon 

That (within sight) masc neut huh, fem AJA, acc masc fem 
humis or amts, neut kuth, and so on, nom plur masc hum 

Who, masc yus, fem yossa, neut ytk, acc masc fem yimts, 
yds, neut ydth, ag mast neut ,'im*, fun r^mi, nom plur masc 
ytm, and so on 

Who ^ masc Aus, fem neut kydh , acc niasc fem Aamts, 

Aas, neut Aath , ag masc neut Aam*, fcm kami , nom plur masc kam 
Self, pdna Any one, some one, kdh, kuh, or ASishdh, neut ketshdh 
Kashmiri makes very free use of pronominal suffixes, which are 
added to verbs to supply the place of personal terminations These 
represent almo'-t any case, and are as follow - 



hirst person 

becond Person 

Third Pei son 

Smg — 
Nom 

V 

kh,h 

- ■ ' ■ 

none 

Acc 

m 

th, V 

s 

Dat 

m 

y 

s 

Ag 

IM 

th, y 

n 1 

Hut — 



1 

1 Nom 

none i 

wa 

none 

1 Other 



kh,h 

cases 

none 

wa 

I 


Before these the verbal terminations are often shghtly changed 
for the sake of euphony, and^ when nccessaiy for the pronunciation, 
the vowel a is mserted as a junction voweL 

in this ccmnexion we may mention another set of suffixes also 
coRunonly added to veibs, with an adverbial force Of these na 
negatives the verb, as in chuk, he 19, chuna, he is not , a asks a 
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question^ as in chwd^ is he "> h adds emphasis, as in chutt^ he is indeed, 
and tyd asks a question with emphasis, as in chtUyd^ is he indeed ? 

Two or three suffixes may be employed together, as in kqr**^ was 
made, k^ru-m. was made by me, kar**-m-akhf thou wast made by 
me, kar*'-m-akh-&, wast thou made by me ? The two hh suffixes 
become h when they are followed by a pronominal suffix commencing 
with a vowel, as in k<^r**-h-‘as (for kqr**-kh~as)y I was made by them 
E Conjugation As in the case of the modern Indo-Aryan 
vernaculars, the conjugation of the verb is mainly participial 
Three only of the old tenses, the present, the future and the impera- 
tive have survivetl, the first having become a future, and the second 
a past conditional These three we may call radical tenses The 
rest, VIZ the Kashmin present, imperfect, past, aonst, perfect and 
othe^ past tenses are all participial 

The verb substantive, which is also used as an auxiliary verb, 
has two tenses, a present and a past The former is made by adding 
the pronominal suffixes of the nominative to a base chu{h)^ and the 
latter by adding the same to a base Thus — 



Singular ^ 

Plural 


Masculine 

Feminine 

Masculine 

Feminine 

I 

chU‘Sy I am 

ch^-^y I am 

chthy we are 

chihy we are 

2 

chu-khy thou 

art 

chd-khy thou 
art 

chi-wuy you 
are 

cA^-tt/a, you are 

3 

chuhy he is 

chihy she is 

chihy they are 

chih, they are 

1 1 

dsU‘Sy I was 

qs*l-Sy I was 1 

as', we were 

dsa, we were 

1 ^ 

4su-khy thou 

ds^’khy thou 

qs‘-wa, you 

dsa-wuy you 


wast 

wast 

viere 

were 

ll 

he was 

ds-y she was 

ds*y they 

were 

dsa, they were 


As for the finite verb, the modern future (old present! , and the past 
conditional (old future) do not change for gender, and ao not employ 
suffixes, but retain relics of the old personal terminations of the 
tenses from which they are derived They are thus conjugated, 
taking the verbal root har, as the typical verb 



Future, 1 shall make, See 

Past Conditional, (if) I had made, &c 


Singular 

Plural 

Singular 

Plural 

I 

kara 

karav 

karahd 

karahdv 

2 1 

karakh 

kartv 

karahdkh 

kqr*htv 


kart 

karan 

karthi 

karah&n 


For the imperative we have 2 nd person singular kar, plur kanVy 
third person singular and plural kartn 

Many of the above forms will be intelligible from a consideration 
of the closely allied Sansknt, although they are not derived from 
that language , but some (^ g those of the second person singular) 
can only be explained by the analogy of the Iranian and of the 
Pi^fica languages 

The present participle is formed by adding tin to the root, thus, 
kardn, makmg It docs not change for gender From this we get a 
present and an imperfect, formed by adding respectively the present 
and past tenses of the auxiliary verb Thus, kdran chus^ I (mascu- 
line) am making, 1 make, kardn chis^ 1 (feminme) am making, I 
make, kardn 4sus, I (masculine) was making^ and so on 

There are several past participles, all of which are liable to change 
for gender, and are utihzed in conjugation We have — 

] Singular Plural 

I Masculine Feminine Masculine Feminine 

Weak past participle kar** k^r^* kq.r* kari 

Strong past participle karyov karyeya karyey karyeya 

Pluperfect participle karydv karyeya kareyey karyeya 

Compound past pai ti- 

ciple kg^r**maV* k^r^mnt^^ kar*mdt* karfmatsa 

In the strong past participle ard the pluperfect participle, the 
final V and y (like the final h of chuh ouoted above) are not parts of 
the original words, but are only added for the sake of euphony 
The true words are karyo, karye^ karyd and karyeye There are 
three conjugations The first includes all transitive verbs These 
have both the weak and the strong past participles The second 
conjugation consists of sixty-six common intransitive verbs, which 
also have both of these participles The third conjugation consists 
of the remainmg intransitive verbs These have only the strong 
past participle The weak past participle in the first two conjuga- 
tions refers to something which has lately happened, and is used to 
form an immediate past tense The strong past participle is more 
indefinite, and is employed to form a tense corresponding to the 
Greek aonst The pluperfect participle refers to something which 


happened a long time ago, and is used to form the past tense of 
narration As the third conjugation has no weak past participle, 
the strong past participle is employed to make the immediate past, 
and the pluperfect participle is employed to make the aonst past, 
while the new pluperfect participle is formed to make the tense of 
narration Thus, from the root wuph^ fly (third conjugation) we 
have wuphydVf he flew just now, while karydv (first conjugation) 
means he was made at some indefinite time ", wuphydv. he flew 
at some indefinite time, but karydv^ he was made a long time ago , 
finally, the new participle of the third conjugation, wuphiydv^ he 
flew a long time ago 

The corresponding tenses are formed by adding pronominal 
suffixes to the weak, the strong, or the pluperfect participle In the 
last two the final v and y, being no longer required by euphony, are 
dropped In the case of transitive verbs the participles are passive 
by derivation and in signification, and hence the suffix indicating 
the subject must be in the agent case Thus kar'* means " made '* 
For " I made " we must say " made by me," kqru-m^ for ' thou 
madest," k^ru-th, made by thee, and so on If the thing made is 
feminine the particij^e must be feminine, and similarly if it is plural 
It must be plural Thus, karu-m, I made him, kar^-m^ I made her, 
kart-ntf I made them (masculine) , and karS-m^ I made them (femi- 
nine) Similarly from the other two participles we have karyo-m^ 
I made him, karyeya m, I made her, karyd-m, I made him (a long 
time ago) The past participles of intransitive verbs are not 
passive, and hence the suffix indicating the subject must be in the 
nominative form Thus escaped (second conjugation) , ts^lu s, 
escaped-I, I (masculine) escaped, ts<iij^~St I (feminine) escaped, and so 
on Similarly for the thud conjugation, wuphydv ^ flew, wuphyo-s^ 
I (masculine) flew, tvuphyeya-Sy I (feminme) flew, &c 

As explained above, these suffixes may be piled one on another 
As a further example we may give kqr'*, made, karu «, made by 
him, he made, karu n^as, made by him I, he made me, or (as -s also 
means " for him ") he made for him, karu-n-as-dy did he make me ^ 
or, did he make for him ? and so on 

lenses corresponding to the English perfect and pluperfect are 
formed by conjugating the auxiliary verb, adding the appropriate 
suffixes, with the compound past participle Thus kar>*mqi‘* chu- 
n aSy made am-by-him-I, he has made me, ts(^V*mat^* chu-kky 
escaped art thou, thou hast escaped, wuphyomat** chu-s, 4own am-I, 
1 have flown Similaily for the pluperfect, kar'^mqV dsn n-as, 
made was-by-him-I, he had made me, and so on 

Many verbs have irregular past participles Thus mar, die, has 
mud’* y diy give, has djP* y khty eat, has khyauv for its weak, and kh^ydv 
for its strong participle, while niy take, has nyuv and ntyovy respec- 
tively Others must be learnt from the regular grammars 

The infinitive is formed by adding ~un to the root , thus kar tm, to 
make It is declined like a somewhat irregular noun of the first 
declension, its accusative being karanas There are three forms of 
the noun of agency, of which typical examples are kar awun^y 
kar-an~wdl"y and kar-an grekh, a maker 

The passive is formed by conjugating the verb yt, come, with the 
ablative of the infinitive Thus, kar ana ytwdn chuhy it is coming by 
making, or into making, % e it is being made A root is made 
active or causal by adding -anawy -dWy or ’^rdw Thus, kar-andw, 
cause to make, kumal, be tender, kumal-dWy make tender, kaly be 
dumb, kql--rdWy make dumb Some verbs take one form and some 
another, and there are numerous irregularities, especially in the case 
of the last 

F Indechnahles Indechnables (adverbs, prepositions, conjunc 
tions and interjections) must be learnt from the dictionary The 
number of interjections is very large, and they are distinguished by 
minute rules depending on the gender of the person addressed and 
the exact amount of respect due to him 

Literature — Kashmiri possesses a somewhat extensive litera- 
ture, which has been very little studied The missionary William 
Carey published m 1821 a version of the New Testament the 
Saradfi character), which was the first book published m the 
language In 1885 the Rev J Hinton Knowles published at 
Bombay a collection of Kashmiri proverbs and sayings, and K F 
Burkhard in 1895 published an edition of Maljmud G&mf s poem 
on Yusuf and Zulaikha This, with the exception of later trans- 
lations of the Scriptures m the Persian character and a few minor 
works, is all the literature that has been printed or about whuh 
anything has been written Mahmud GSmi’s poem is valuable as 
an example of the Kashmiri used by Mussulmans For Hindu 
literature, we may quote a history of Krishna by Dlnanatha 
The very popular Lalld-vdkyaj a poem on Saiva philosophy by 
a woman named Ldlladevt, is said to be the oldest work m the 
language which has survived Another esteemed work is the 
Siva Pannaya of Kysna Rfijfinaka, a living author These and 
other books which have been studied by the present writer have 
little independent value, being imitations of Sansknt literature 
Nothing IS known about the dates of most of the authors 
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AuTHORiTiEh — The scientific study of Kashmui is of very recent 
date The only printed lexicographical work is a short vocabulary 
by W J Elmshe (London, 1872) K F Burkhard brought out a 
grammar of the Mussulman dialect m the Proceedings of the Royal 
Bavarian Academy of Science for 1887-1889, of which a translation 
byG A Gnerson appeared m the Indian Antiquary oi 1895 and the 
following years (reprinted as a separate publication, Bombay, 1897) 
r R Wade's Grammar (London, 1888) is the merest sketch, and the 
only attempt at a complete work of the kind in English is G A 
Grierson's Essays on Kdcmlrt Grammar (London and Calcutta, 1899) 

A valuable native grammar in Sanskrit, the Kasmlraiabd&mita of 
Isvara Kaula, has been edited by the same writer (Calcutta, 1888) 
For an examination of the origin of Kashmiri grammatical forms 
and the Pi^aca question generally, see G A Grierson's " On Certain 
Sufhxes in the Modern Indo-Aryan Vernaculars " in the Zeitschrift 
fur vergleichende Sprachfor<^chung auf dem Geb eie der tndo-german- 
ischen Sprachen for 1903 and J he Ptsdca Languages of North-Western 
India (London, 1906) 

The only important text which has been published is Burkhard's 
edition, with a partial translation, of Mahmud Gatmi’s Yusuf and 
ZulaikhS. " in the Zeitschrift der deutschen morgenlandischen GeselL 
schaft for 1895 and 1899 The text of the Swa Parinaya, edited by 
G A Grierson, is in course of publication by the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal (G A Gr ) 

KASHUBES (sing Kaszub plur Kaszebe), a Slavonic people 
numbering about 200,000, and living on the borders of West 
Prussia and Pomerania, along the Baltic coast between Danzig 
and Lake Garden, and inland as far as Konitz They have no 
literature and no history, as they consist of peasants and fisher- 
men, the educated classes being mostly Germans or Poles Their 
language has been held to be but a dialect of Polish, but it seems 
better to separate it, as in some points it is quite independent, 
in some it offers a resemblance to the language of the Polabs {qv) 
This is most seen in the western dialect of the so-called Slovinci 
(of whom there are about 250 left) and Kabatki, whereas the 
eastern Kashube is more like Polish, which is encroaching upon 
and assimilating it Lorentz calls the western dialect a language, 
and distinguishes 38 vowels Ihc chief points of Kashube as 
against Polish are that all its vowels can be nasal instead of a 
and e only, that it has preserved quantity and a free accent, has 
developed several special vowels, eg Oj and has preserved 
the original order, eg gard as against grod The consonants 
are very like Polish (See also Si a vs ) 

Authorities — F Lorentz, Slovtustscke Grammatik (St Petersburg, 
1903) and “ Die gegenzeitige Verhaitniss der sogen T^chischen 
Sprachen," in Arch f Slav Phil xxiv (1902), J Baudouin de 
Courtenay, “ Kurzes Re8um6 der Kaschubi >chen Frage," ibid 
XXVI (1904), G Bronisch, haschubische Dialektstudien (Leipzig, 
1896-1898; , S Ramutt, Siownik jezyka pomorskiego czyli kaszubsktego, 

1 e Dictionary of the Seacoast (Pomeranian) or Kashube Language " 
(Cracow, 1893) (E H M ) 

KASIMOV, a town of Russia, in the government of Ryazan, 
on the Oka River, in 54® 56' N and 41® 3' E , 75 m E N E of 
Ryazan Pop (1897), 13,545, of whom about 1000 were Tatars 
It IS famed for its tanneries and leather goods, sheepskins and 
post-horse bells Founded in 1152, it was formerly known as 
Meshcherski Gorodets In the 15th century it became the capital 
of a Tatar khanate, subject to Moscow, and so remained until 
1667 The town possesses a cathedral, and a mosque supposed 
to have been built by Kasim, founder of the Tatar principality 
Near the mosque stands a mausoleum built by Shah- Ah in 1555 
Lying on the direct road from Astrakhan to Moscow and Nizhniy- 
Novgorod, Kasimov is a place of some trade, and has a large 
annual fair in July The waiters in the best hotels of St Peters- 
burg are mostly Kasimov Tatars 

See Vehaminov-Zernov, The Kasimov Tsars (St Petersburg, 
1863-18O6) 

KASSA (Germ Kaschau, Lat Cassovta)^ the capital of the 
county of Abauj-Toma, in Hungary, 170 m N E of Budapest by 
rail Pop (1900), 35,856 Kassa is one of the oldest and hand- 
somest towns of Hungary, and is pleasantly situated on the right 
bank of the Herndd It is surrounded on three sides by hills 
covered with forests and vineyards, and opens to the S F to- 
wards a pretty valley watered by the Hernad and the Tareza 
Kassa consists of the inner town, which was the former old town 
surrounded with walls, and of three suburbs separated from it by | 


a broad glacis The most remarkable building, considered the 
grandest masterpiece of architecture in Hungary, is the Gothic 
cathedral of St Elizabeth Begun about 1270 by Stephen V , it 
was continued (1342--1382) by Queen Elizabeth, wife of Charles I , 
and her son lx)uis I , and finished about 1468, in the reign of 
Matthias I (Corvmus) The interior was transformed in the 
i8th century to the Renaissance style, and the whole church 
thoroughly restored in 1877-1896 The church of St Michael 
and the Franciscan or garrison church date from the 13th cen- 
tury The royal law academy, founded in 1659, and sanctioned 
by golden bull of King Leopold I in 1660, has an extensive 
library, there are also a museum, a Roman Catholic upper 
gymnasium and seminary for priests, and other schools and 
benevolent institution^ Kassa is the see of a Roman Catholic 
bishopric It IS the chief political and commercial town of Upper 
Hungarv, and the principal entrepot for the commerce between 
Hungary and Galicia Its most important manufactures are 
tobacco, machinery, iron, furniture, textiles and milling About 
3 m N W of the town are the baths of Bank6, with alkaline and 
ferruginous springs, and about 12 m N E lies Rank-Herlein, with 
an intermittent chalybeate spring About 20 m W of Kassa lies 
the famous Premonstratensian abbey of Jasz6, founded in the 
1 2th century The abbey contains a rich library and valuable 
archives In the neighbourhood is a fine stalactite grotto, 
which often served as a place of refuge to the inhabitants in war 
time 

Kassa was created a town and granted special privileges by 
B 61 a IV in 1235, raised to the rank of a royal free town 

by Stephen V in 1270 In 1290 it was surrounded with walls 
The subsecpient history pre sents a long rec ord of revolts, sieges 
and disastrous conflagrations In 1430 the plague earned off a 
great number of the inhabitants In 1458 the right of minting 
money a( cording to the pattern and value of the Buda coinage 
was granted to the municipality by King Matthias I The 
bishopric was established in 1804 In the revolutionary war of 
1848-49 the Hungarians were twice defeated before the walls of 
Kassa by the Austrians under General Schlick, and the town was 
held successivelv by the Austrians, Hungarians and Russians 

KASSALA, a town and mudma of the Anglc-Egyptian Sudan 
The town, a military station of some importance, lies on the river 
Gash (Mareb) in 15“ 28 N , 36'' 24 E , 260 m E S E of Khartum 
and 240 m W of Massawa, the nearest seaport Pop about 
20,000 It is built on a plain, 1700 ft above the sea, at the foot 
of the Abvssinian highlands 15 m W of the frontier of the Italian 
colony of Eritrea Two dome-shaped mountains about 2600 ft 
high, jebels Mokram and Kassala, rise abruptly from the plain 
some 3 m to the east and south-east These mountains and 
the numerous gardens Kassala contains give to the place a 
picturesque appearance The chief buildings are of brick, but 
most of the natives dwell in grass tukls A short distance from 
the town is Khatmia, containing a tomb mosque with a high 
tower, the headquarters of the Morgani family The sheikhs El 
Morgani are the chiefs of a religious brotherhood widely spread 
and of considerable influence in the eastern Sudan The Morgani 
family are of Afghan descent Long settled in Jidda, the head 
of the family removed to the Sudan about 1800 and founded the 
Morgani sect Kassala was founded by the Egyptians in 1840 
as a fortified post from whii h to control their newly conquered 
territory near the Abyssinian frontier In a few years it grew 
into a place of some importance In November 1883 it was be- 
sieged by the dervishes The garrison held out till the 30th of Julv 
1885 when owing to lack of food they capitulated Kassala was 
I captured from the dervishes by an Italian foice under Colonel 
Baratien on the 17th of July 1894 and by the Italians was handed 
j over on Christmas day 1897 to Eg>’'pt The bulk of the inhabit- 
ants are Hallenga “ Arabs ” 

Kassala mudtrta contains some of the most fertile land in the 
Anglo-Egyptian Sudan It corresponds roughly with the dis- 
trict formerly known as Taka It is a region of light rainfall, and 
cultivation depends chiefly on the Gash flood The river is how- 
ever absolutely dry from October to June White durra of 
excellent qualitv is raised 
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KAflSASAIN, a village of Lower Egypt ai m by rail W. of 
Ismaiha on the Suez Canal At this pkce, on the aSth of August 
and again on the 9th of September i88a the Bntish force opera*' 
UHg against Arabi Pasha was attacked by the £gyptians**-both 
attacl^ bemg repulsed ^see Egvtt Mthtafy Operations) 

KASSITES, an Elamite tribe who played an important part 
in the history of Babylonia. They still inhabited the north- 
western moimtaans of Elam, immediately south of Holwan, when 
Sennachcnb attacked them in 70a b c They are the Kossaeans 
of Ptolemy, who divides Susiana between them and the Ely- 
macans , according to Straho (xi 13, 3, 6) they were the neighbouri 
of the Medts. Fh Noldeke {GotL G G , 1874, pp 173 seq )has 
shown that they are the Kissians of the older Greek authors who 
are identified with the Susians by Aeschylus (Choeph 424, Pers, 
1 7, 120) and Herodotus (v 49, 52) We already hear of them as 
attacking Babyloma m the 9th year of Samsu^iluna the son of 
Khammurabi, and about 1780 b c they overran Babylonia and 
founded a dynasty there which lasted for 576 years and nine 
months In the coui'se of centuries, however, they were absorbed 
into the Babylonian population , the kings adopted Semitic names 
and married into the royal family of Assyna Like the other 
languages of the non-Semitic tribes of Elam that of the Kassites 
was agglutinative, a vocabular>^ of it has been handed down m a 
cuneiform tablet, as well as a list of Kassite names with their 
Semitic equn'aients It has no connexion with Indo-European, 
as has erroneously been supposed Some of the Kass’te deities 
Here mtroduced into the Babylonian pantheon, and the Kassite 
tribe of Khabihi seems to have settled m the Babylonian plain 

See Fr Dehtzsch, Die Sprache def Kossaer (1884) (\ H S) 

KA$TAMUN 1 | or KasiambOl (1) A vilayet of Asia Minor 
which uicludes Paphlagonia and parts of Pontus and Galatia 
It is divided into four sanjaks — Kastamuni, Boll, Changra and 
Sinope-^is rich m mineral wealth, and has many mineral springs 
and extensive forests, the timber being used for cliarcoal and 
building and the bark for tanning Ihe products are chiefly 
cereals, fruits, opium, cotton, tobacco, wool, ordinary goat-hatr 
and in which there is a large ti ade. There are coal-mines 

at and near Eregli (anc HeracUta) which yield steam coal nearly 
as good m quality as the English, but they are badly worked 
Its population comprises about 993,000 Moslems and 27,000 
Christians (2) The capital of the vilayet, the ancient Castamon, 
altitude 2500 ft , situated m the narrow valley of the Geuk Irmak 
(AfHntas), and connected by a carriage road, 54 m , with its poet 
Ineboh on the Black Sea The town is noted for its copper 
utensils, but the famous copper mines about 36 m N , worked 
from ancient times to the 19th century, are now ab^duoed 
There are over 30 mosques m the town, a dervish monastery* and 
numerous theological c(Me^e$(medrfsses), and the Moslem inhabi- 
tants have a reputation for bigotry The climate though subject 
to extremes of heat and cold is healthy, m winter the roads are 
often closed by snow The population of 16,000 includes about 
2500 Christiana. Castamon became an important city m later 
Byzantine times It lay on the northern trunk-road to the 
Euphrates and was built round a strong fortress whose rums 
crown the rocky hill west of the town It was taken by the 
Danishmand Amirs of Sivas early m the 12th century, and passed 
to the Turks in 1393. ( J G C A ) 

KASTORIA (Turkish KesHe), a city of Macedonia, Europ^n 
lurkey, m the vilayet of Monastir, 45 m, S by W. of Monastir 
(Bitolia) Pop (1905), about 10,000, one-third of whom are 
Greeks, onefthird Slavs* and the remainder Albanians or Turks 
Kastona occupies part of a peninsula on the western shore of 
I^e Kastona* which here receives from the north its affluent the 
Zhelova The lake is formed in a deep hollow surrounded by 
limestone mountains, and is drained on the south by the Bis- 
tritza, a large nver which flows S E nearly to the Greek frontier, 
then sharply turns N E , and finally enters the Gulf of Salomca 
The lake has an area of ao sq m , and is 2850 ft. above sea-level. 
Kastorla is the seat of an Orthodox archbialiop. It is usually 
identified with the ancient CeUetritim, captured by the Romans 
under Sulpicius, during the first Macedonian campaign, 200 B c , 
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and better known for the defence maintained by Bryenniiis 
agamst Alexis I in 1084 A Byzantine wall with round towers 
runs across the peninsula 

KAS0R, a town of British India, in the Inhere district of the 
Punjab, situated on the north bank of the old bed of the nver 
Beas, 34 m S E of Lahore Pop (1901), 23,022 A Rajput 
colony seems to have occupied the present site before the earhe'^t 
Mahommedan invasion, but Kasur does not appear in history 
until late m the Mussulman period, when it was settled by a 
Pathan colony from beyond the Indus It has an export trade 
in gram and cotton, and manufactures of cotton and leather 
goods 

KATAGUM, the sub-province of the double province of Kano 
in the Bntish protectorate of Northern Nigeria It lies approxi- 
mately between ii and 13" N and 8' 20 and 10" 40' E It is 
bounded N by the French Sudan, E oy Bomu, S by Bauchi, 
and W by Kano. Katagum consists of several small but anaent 
Mahommedan emirates— Katagum, Messau, Gummel, Hadeija, 
Machena, with a fringe of Bedde pagans on its eastern frontier 
towards Bornu, and other pagans on the south towards Bauchi 
The Waube flows from Kano through the provmce via Hadeija 
and by Dam jin m Bornu to Lake Chad, affording a route for the 
transport of goods brought by the Zungeru*Zana-Kano railway 
to the headquarters of Katagum and western Bornu Katagum 
IS a fertile province inhabited by an industrious people whose 
manufactures rival those of Kano 

In ancient times the provmce of Katagum formed the debate- 
able country between Bomu and the Hausa states Though 
Mahommedan it resisted the Fula invasion Its northern 
emirates were for a long time subject to Bornu, and its customs 
are nearly assirmlated to those of Bomu The province was taken 
under administrative control by the British m October 1903 In 
1904 the capitals of Gummcl, Hadeija, Messau and jemaan, 
were brought into touch with the administration and native and 
provincial courts established. At the beginning of 1905 Katagum 
was mcorporated as a sub-provmce with the provmce of Kano, 
and the admimstrative organization of a double provmce was 
extended over the whole Hadeija, which is a very wealthy 
town and holds an important position both as a source of supplies 
and a centre of trade, received a garrison of mounted infantry 
and became the capital of the sub-province 

Hadeija was an old Habe town and its name, an evident cor- 
ruption of Khadija, the name of the celebrated wife and first 
convert of Mahomet, is a strong presumption of the incorrectness 
of the Fula claim to have mtroduced Islam to its mhabitants 
The ruling dynasty of Hadeija was, however, overthrown by hula 
usurpation towards the end of the i8th century, and the Fula 
ruler received a flag and a blessing from Dan Fodio at the begin- 
ning of his sacred war in the opening years of the 19th century 
Nevertheless the habit of independence being strong in the town 
of Hadeija the little emirate held its own agamst Sokoto, Bornu 
and all comers Though included nominally within the province 
of Katagum it was the boast of Hadeija that it had never been 
conquered It had made nominal submission to the Bntish in 
1903 on the successful conclusion of the Kano-Sokoto campaign, 
and in 1905, as has been stated, was chosen as the capital of the 
sub-province The enures attitude became, however, in the 
spring of 1906 openly antagonistic to the British and a military 
expedition was sent against him The emir witli his disaffected 
chiefs made a plucky stand but after five hours* street fighting 
the town was reduced The emir and three of his sons were killed, 
and a new emir, the rightful heir to the throne, who had shown 
himself in favour of a peaceful policy, was appointed The 
offices of the war chiefs in Hadeija were abolish^ and 150 yards 
of the town wall were broken down 

Slave deahng is at an end m Katagum The military station 
at Hadeija forms a link m the chain of Bntish forts which extends 
along the northern frontier of the protectorate (See Ntgeru ) 

(F L.L) 

KATANGA, a distnct of Belgian Congo, forming the south- 
eastern part of the colony. Area, approximately, 180,000 sq^ m ; 
estimated population, 1,000,000 The natives are members of 
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the Luba-Lunda group of Bantui* It is a highly mineralized 
region, being specially rich m copper ore Gold, iron and tin 
are also mmed Katanga is bounded S and S E by Northern 
Rhodesia, and British capital is largely interested in the develop^ 
ment of its resources, the administration of the temtory being 
entiusted to a committee on which British members have seats 
Direct railway communication with Cape Town and Beira was 
established in 1909, There is also a rail and river service via 
the Congo to the west coast (Sec Congo Pree State ) 

KATER, HENRY (i777‘“i^35), English physicist of German 
descent, was born at Bristol on the i6th of Apnl 1777 At first 
he purposed to study law , but this he abandoned on his father’s 
death in 1794, and entered the army, obtaining a commission 
in the 12th regiment of foot, then stationed in India, where he 
rendered valuable assistance in the great trigonometrical survey 
Failing health obliged him to return to England, and in 1808, 
bemg then a lieutenant, he entered on a distinguished student 
career in the senior department of the Royal Military College at 
Sandhurst Shortly after he was promoted to the rank of 
captain In 1814 he retired on half-^y, and devoted the 
remainder of his life to scientific research He died at London 
on the 26th of April 1835 

His first important contnbution to scientific knowledge was 
the comparison of the merits of the Cajsegrainian and Gregorian 
telescopes, from which {Phtl Trans , 1813 and 1814) he deduced 
that the illuminating power of the former exceeded that of the 
latter m the proportion of 5 2 This mfenonty of the Gregorian 
he explained as bemg probably due to the mutual interference 
of the rays as they crossed at the principal focus before reflection 
at the second mirror His most valuable work was the determina- 
tion of the length of the second’s pendulum, first at London and 
subsequently at various stations throughout the country {Phtl 
Trans , i3i8, 1819) In these lescarches he skilfully took 
advantage of the well-known property of reciprocity between the 
centres of suspension and oscillation of an oscillating body, so 
as to determine experimentally the precise position of the centre 
of oscfllation, the distance between these centres was then the 
length of the ideal simple pendulum having the same time of 
oscillation As the inventor of the floating collimator, Kater 
rendered a great service to practical astromony {Phil Tram , 
1825. 1828) He also published memoirs {Phtl Trans ^ 1821, 
1831; on British standards of length and mass, and in 1832 he 
published an account of his labours in verifying the Russian 
standards of length For his services to Russia m this respect 
he received m 1814 the decoration of the order ot St Anne, and 
the same year he was elected a fellow of the Royal Society 

His attention \va3 also turned to the subject of compass needles, 
his Bakenan lecture “ On the Best Kind of bteel and Form for a 
Compass Needle ' {Phtl Trans , 1831) contdunng the resultb of many 
experiments The treatise on Mechanics" in I ardner’s Cyclopaedia 
was partly written by him, and his interest m more purely astro- 
nomical questions was evidenced by two communications to the 
Astronomical Society's Memoirs for 1831-1833—- the one on an obser- 
vation of Saturn’s outer ring, the other on a method of determining 
longitude by means of lunar eclipses 

KATHA, a distnct in the northern division of Upper Burma, 
with an area of 6994 sq m , 3730 of which consist of the former 
separate state of Wuntho It is bounded N by the Upper 
Chindwin, Bhamo and Myitkyina districts, E by the Kaukkwe 
River as far as the Irrawaddy, thence east of the Irrawaddy by 
the Shan State of Mdng Mit (Momeik), and by the Shweli River, 
S by the Ruby Mines distnct and Shwebo, and W by the Upper 
Chmdwin distnct Three ranges of hills run through the district, 
known as the Minwurt, Gangaw and Mangin ranges 'I hey 
separate the three main rivers— the Irrawaddy, the Meza and the 
Mu The Minwun range runs from north to south, and forms 
for a considerable part of its length the dividing line between the 
Katha district proper and what formerly was the Wuntho state 
Its average altitude is between 1 500 and 2000 ft The Gangaw 
range runs from the north of the distnct for a considerable 
portion of its length close to and down the nght bank of the 
Irrawaddy as far as Tigyaing, where the MyaSiemdan pagoda 
gives Its name to the last point. Its highest point is 4400 ft , 


but the average is between 1500 and 2000 ft The Katha branch 
of ttie railway crosses it at Fetsut, a village la imles west of 
Katha town The Mangin range runs through Wuntho (highest 
peak, Maingthfin, 5430 ft ) 

Gold, copper, iron and lead are found in considerable quantities 
in the district The Kyaukpazat gold-mines, worked by an 
F iiglish company, gave good returns, but the quartz reef proved 
to be a mere pocket and is now worked out The iron, copper 
and lead arc not now worked Jade and soapstone also exr>t, 
and salt is produced from brine wells 'fliere are three forest 
reserves in Katha, with a total area of ii 19 sq m. The pftpula- 
i tion in 1901 was 176,223, an increase of 32% m the de<^c 
The number of Shans is about half that of Burmese, and of Kadus 
half that of Shans Ihe Shans are mostly in the W’untho suu- 
division Rice is the chief crop m the plains, tea, cotton, 
sesamum and hill nee in the hills The valley of the M^za 
which IS very malarious, was used as a convict settlement under 
Burmese rule The disti ict was first occupied by British troops 
in 1886, but it was not finally quieted till 1890, when the Wuntho 
sawbwa was deposed and his state incorporated in Katha distru t 

Katha is the headquarters of the district The principal 
means of communication are the Irrawaddy Flotilla steamers, 
which run between Mandalay and Bhamo, and the railway which 
communicates with Sagaing to the south and Myitkyina to the 
north A ferry-steamer plies between Katha and Bhamo 

KATHIAWAR, or Kattywvr, a peninsula of India, vrithin 
the Gujarat division of Bomoay, giving its name to a political 
agency Total area, about 23,400 sq m ; pop (1901), 2,645,805. 
These figures include a portion of the British distnct of Ahme- 
dabad, a portion of the state of Baroda, and the small Portuguese 
settlement of Dm The peninsula is bounded N by the Runn 
of Cutch, R b> Ahmedahad district and the Gulf of Cambay, and 
S and W by the Arabian Sea i he extreme length is 220 m , 
the greatest breadth about 165 m Generally speaking, the 
surface is undulating, with low ranges running m various direc* 
tions With the exception of the langha and Mandav hills, 
in the west of Jhalawar, and some unimportant hills in Hallar, 
the northern portion of tnc country is flat, but in the south, from 
near Gogo, the Gir range runs nearly parallel with the coast, and 
at a distance of about 20 m from it, along the north of Babnawar 
and Sorath, to the neighbourhood of Gimar Opposite this latter 
mountain is the solitary Osam hill, and then still farther west 
is the Barada group, between Hallar and Barada, runnmgabout 
20 m north and south from Gumli to Ranawao The Girnar 
group of mountains is an important j^amtic mass, the highest 
peak of whuJi rises to 3500 ft The principal river is the Bhadar, 
which rises in the Mandav hilis, and flowing S W falls into the 
sea at Navi-Bandar, it is everywhere marked by highly culti- 
vated lands adjoining its course of about 1 15 m Other rivers are 
the Ajj, Machhu and Satrunji —'the last remarkable for romantic 
scenery Four of the old races, the Jaitwas, Churasamas, 
Solunkis and Walas still exist as propnetors of the soil who 
exercised sovereignty in the countiy prior to the immigration 
of the Jhalas, Jadejas, Purmars, Kathis, Gohels, Jats, Mahom- 
medans and Mahrattas, between whom the countiy is now chiefly 
portioned out Kathiawar has many notable antiquities, com- 
prising a rock inscription of Asoka, Buddhist caves, and fine Jain 
temples on the sacred hill of Girnar and at Palitana 

The political agency of Kathiawar has an area of 20,882 sq m 
In 1901 the population was 2,329,196, showing a decrease of 
15 % in the decade due to the results of famine The estimated 
gross revenue of the several states is £i,2^^S,ooo, total tribute 
(payable to the British, the gaekwar of Baroda and the nawab 
of Junagarh), £70,000 There arc altogether 193 states of varying 
size and importance, of which 14 exercise independent jurisdic- 
tion, while the rest are more or less under Bntish administration 
The eight states of the first class are Junagaw, Nawanagar, 
Bhaunagar, Porbandar, Dhrangadra, Morvi, G^dal and Jafara- 
bad llie headquarters of the political agent are at Rajkot, in 
the centre of the peninsula, where also is the Rajkumar college, 
for the education of the sons of the chiefs There la a similar 
school for girastaSf or chiefs of lower rank, at Gondal An 
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excellent system of metre-gauge railways has been provided at 
the cost of the leading states Maritime trade is also very active, 
the chief ports being Porbandar, Mangrol and Verawal In 
1903-1904 the total sea-borne exports were valued at 1,300, 000, 
and the imports at £1,120,000 The progressive prosperity of 
Kathiawar received a shock from the famine of 1899-1900, 
which was felt everywhere with extreme seventy 

KATKOV, MICHAEL NIKIFOROVICH (1818-1887), Russian 
journalist, was born in Moscow in 1818 On finishing his course 
at the university he devoted himself to literature and philosophy, 
and showed so little individuality that during the reign of 
Nicholas I he never once came into disagreeable contact with the 
authorities With the Liberal reaction and strong reform move- 
ment which characterized the earlier years of Alexander II ’s reign 
(1855-1881) he thoroughly sympathized, and for some time he 
warmly advocated the introduction of liberal institutions of the 
British type, but when he perceived that the agitation was assum- 
ing a Socialistic and Nihilist tinge, and that in some quarters of 
the Liberal camp indulgence was being shown to Polish national 
aspirations, he gradually modified his attitude until he came to 
be regarded by the Liberals as a renegade At the beginning of 
1863 he assumed the management and editorship of the Moscow 
Gazette ^ and he retained that position till his death in 1887 
During these twenty-four years he exercised considerable influ- 
en(e on public opinion and even on the government, by repre- 
senting with great ability the moderately Conservative spirit 
of Moscow in opposition to the occasionally ultra-Liberal and 
always cosmopolitan spirit of St Petersburg With the Slavo- 
phils he agreed in advocating the extension of Russian influence 
in south eastern Europe, but he carefully kept aloof from them 
and condemned their archaeological and ecclesiastical senti- 
mentality Though generally temperate in his views, he was 
extremely incisive and often violent in his modes of expressing 
them, so that he made many enemies and sometimes incurred 
the displeasure of the press-censure and the ministers, against 
which he was more than once protected by Alexander III in 
consideration of his able advocacy of national interests He is 
remembered chiefly as an energetic opponent of Polish national 
aspirations, of extreme Liberalism, of the system of public 
instruction based on natural science, and of German political 
influence In this last capacity he helped to prepare the way 
for the Franco-Russian alliance 

KATMANDU (less correctly Khatmandu), the capital of the 
state of Nepal, India, situated on the bank of the Vishnumati 
river at its confluence with the Baghmati, in 27 ** 36' N , 85 24 E 
The town, which is said to have been founded about 723, contains 
a population estimated at 70,000, occupying 5000 houses made 
of brick, and usually from two to four storeys high Many of 
the houses have large projecting wooden windows or balconies, 
richly carved The maharaja’s palace, a huge, rambling, un- 
gainly building, stands in the centre of the town, which also 
contains numerous temples One of these, a wooden building 
in the centre of the town, gives it its name {kat = wood) 
The streets are extremely narrow, and the whole town very 
dirtv A British resident is stationed about a mile north of the 
town 

KATO, TAKA- AKIRA (1859- ), Japanese statesman, was 

born at Nagoya, and commenced life as an employ^ in the great 
firm of Mitsu Bishi In 1887 he became private secretary to 
Count Okuma, minister of state for foreign affairs. Subse- 
quently he served as director of a bureau in the finance depart- 
ment, and from 1894 to 1899 he represented his country at the 
court of St James He received the portfolio of foreign affairs 
in the fourth Ito cabinet (1900-1901), which remained in office 
only a few months Appointed again to the same position in the 
Saionji cabinet (1906), he resigned after a brief interval, being 
opposed to the nationalization of the private railways> which 
measure the cabinet approved He then remained without 
offite until 1908, when he again accepted the post of ambassador 
in London He was decorated with the grand cross of St Michael 
and St George, and earned the reputation of being one of the 
strongest men among the junior statesmen j 


KATRINE, LOCH, a fresh-water lake of Scotland, lying almost 
entirely in Perthshire. The boundary between the counties of 
Perth and Stirling runs from Glengyle, at the head of the lake, 
down the centre to a point opposite Stronachlachar from which 
it strikes to the south-western shore towards Loch Arklet The 
loch, which has a south-easterly trend, is about 8 m long, and 
Its greatest breadth is i m It lies 364 ft above the sea- 
level It occupies an area of 4i sq m , and has a drainage 
basin of 37I sq m The average depth is 143 ft , the 
greatest depth being 495 ft The average annual rainfall is 
78 in The mean temperature at the surface is 56 4“ P , and 
at the bottom 41“ F The scenery has been immortalized in Sir 
Walter Scott’s Lady of the Lake The surrounding hills are of 
considerable altitude, the most remarkable being the head of 
Ben A’an (1750 ft ) and the grassy craigs and broken contour 
of Ben Venue (3393 ft ) It is fed by the Gyle and numerous 
burns, and drained by the Achray to Loch Achray and thence 
by the Black Avon to Loch Vennacher Since 1859 it has 
formed the chief source of the water-supply of Glasgow, the 
aqueduct leaving the lake about m S E of Stronachlachar 
By powers obtained in 1885 the level of the lake was increased 
by 5 ft by a system of sluices regulating the outflow of the 
Achray One result of this damming up has been to submerge 
the Silver Strand and to curtail the dimensions of Ellen’s Isle 
The principal points on the shores are Glengyle, formerly a fast- 
ness of the Maegregors, the Trossachs, the Goblins’ Cave on Ben 
Venue, and Stronachlachar (Gaelic, “ the mason’s nose ”), from 
which there is a ferry to Coilachra on the opposite side A road 
has been constructed from the Irossachs for nearly six miles 
along the northern shore During summer steamers ply be- 
tween the Trossachs and Stronachlachar and there is a daily 
service of coaches from the Trossachs to Callander (about 10 m) 
and to Aberfoyle (9 m ), and between Stronachlachar, to Inver- 
snaid on Loch Lomond (about 4J m ) Ihe road to Inversnaid 
runs through the Maegregors’ country referred to in Scott’s 
Rob Roy 

KATSENA, an ancient state of the western Sudan, now in- 
cluded in the province of Kano in the British protectorate of 
Northern N igeria Katsena was amongst the oldest of the Hausa 
states There exist manuscripts which carry back its historv 
for about 1000 years and tradition ascribes the origin of the 
Hausa population, which is known also by the name of Habe or 
Habeche, to the union of Bajibda of Bagdad with a prehistoric 
queen of Daura The conquest of the Habe of Katsena by the 
Fula about the beginning of the 19th century made little differ- 
ence to the country The more cultivated Habe were already 
Mahommedan and the new rulers adopted the existing customs 
and system of government These were in many respects highly 
developed and included elaborate systems of taxation and 
justice 

The capital of the administrative district is a town of the same 
name, in 13“ N 7'’ 41' E being 160 m E by S of the city of 
Sokoto, and 84 m N W of Kano The walls of Katsena have 
a circuit of between 13 and 14 miles, but onl> a small part of the 
enclosed space is mhabited In the 17th and i8th centuries it 
appears to have been the largest town in the Hausa countries, 
and its inhabitants at that time numbered some 100,000 The 
date of the foundation of the present town must be comparatively 
modem, for it is believed to have been moved from its ancient 
site and at the time of Leo Afneanus {c 1513) there was no place 
of any considerable size in the province of Katsena Before that 
period Katsena boasted of being the chief seat of learmng 
throughout the Hausa states and this reputation was main- 
tained to the time of the Fula conquest In the beginning of the 

19th century the town fell into the hands of the Fula, but only 
after a protracted and heroic defence In March 1903 Sir 
Lugard visited Katsena on his way from Sokoto and the emir and 
chiefs accepted British suzerainty without fighting. 1 he Katsena 
district has since formed an administrative district in the double 
province of Kano and Katagum The emir was unfaithful to 
his oath of allegiance to the British crown, and was deposed in 
1904 His successor was installed and took the oath of allegiance 
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in December of the same year Katsena is a rich and populous 
distnct 

See the Ttavels of Heinrich Barth (new ed , London, 1890, chs 
xxm and XXIV ) Consult also the Annual Reports on Northern 
Nigeria issued by the Colonial Olhce, London, particularly the Report 
for 1902 

Katsena is also the name of a town in the district of Katsena- 
Allah, in the province of Muri, Northern Nigeria This district 
is watered by a river of the same name which takes its rise in the 
mountains of the German colony of Cameroon, and flows into the 
Benue at a point above Abinsi 

KATSURA, TARO, Marqless (1847- \ Japanese soldier 

and statesman, was born in 1847 in Choshu He commenced 
his career by fightmg under the imperial banner in the civil war 
of the Restoration, and he displayed such talent that he was 
twice sent at public expense to Germany (m 1870 and 1884) to 
study strategy and tactics In 1886 he was appointed vice- 
minister of war, and in 1891 the command of division devolved 
on him He led the left wing of the Japanese army in the 
campaign of 1894-95 against China, and made a memorable march 
in the depth of winter from the north-east shore of the Yellow 
Sea to Haicheng, finally occupying Niuchwang, and effecting a 
junction with the second army corps which moved up the 
Liaotung peninsula Por these services he received the title 
of viscount He held the portfolio of war from 1898 to 1901, 
when he became premier and retained office for four and a half 
years, a record in Japan In 1902 his cabinet concluded the 
first entente with England, which event procured for Katsura the 
rank of count He also directed state affairs throughout the war 
with Russia, and concluded the offensive and defensive treaty 
of 1905 with Great Britain, receiving from King Edward the 
grand cross of the order of St Michael and St George, and being 
raised by the mikado to the rank of marquess He resigned the 
premiership in 1905 to Marquess Saionji, but was again invited 
to form a cabinet in 1908 Marquess Katsura might be con- 
sidered the chief exponent of conservative views in Japan 
Adhering strictly to the doctrine that ministries were respon- 
sible to the emperor alone and not at all to the diet, he stood 
wholly aloof from political parties, only his remarkable gift of 
tact and conciliation enabling him to govern on such principles 

KATTERFELTO (or Katerfelto), GUSTAVUS (d 1799), 
quack doctor and conjurer, was born in Prussia About 1782 
he came to London, where his advertisements in the newspapers, 
headed “ Wonders ’ Wonders I Wonders * ” enabled him to 
trade most profitably upon the credulity of the public during the 
widespread influen/a epidemic of that year His public enter- 
tainment, which, besides conjuring, included electrical and 
chemical expenments and demonstrations with the microscope, 
extracted a flattering testimonial from the royal family, who 
witnessed it in 1784 The poet William Cowper refers to 
Katterfelto in The Task, he became notorious for a long tour 
he undertook, exciting marvel by his conjuring performances 

KATTOWITZ, a town in the Prussian province of Silesia, on 
the Rawa, near the Russian frontier, 5 m S E from Beuthen by 
rail Pop (1875), (1905X 35>772 There are large iron- 

works, foundnes and machine shops in the town, and near it 
zme and anthracite mines The growth of Kattowitz, like that 
of other places in the same district, has been very rapid, owing 
to the development of the mineral resources of the neighbour- 
hood In 181 5 it was a mere village, and became a town in 1867 
It has monuments to the emperors William I and Frederick III 

See G Hoffmann, Geschichte der Stadt Kattowitz (Kattowitz, 1895) 

KATWA, or Cutwa, a town of British India, m Burdwan 
district, Bengal, situated at the confluence of the Bhagirathi and 
Ajai rivers Pop (1901), 7220 It was the residence of many 
wealthy merchants, but its commercial importance has declined 
as it IS without railway communication and the difficulties of 
the river navigation have increased It was formerly regarded 
as the key to Muishidabad The old fort, of which scarcely a 
vestige remains, is noted as the scene of the defeat of the 
Mahrattas by All Vardi Khan 
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KATYDID, the name given to certain North American insects, 
belonging to the family LocusUdae, and related to the green or 
tree grasshoppers of England As in other members of the 
family, the chirrup, alleged to resemble the words “ Katydid ” 
IS produced by the fnction of a file on the underside of the left 
forewing over a ridge on the upperside o^ the right Several 
species, belonging mostly to the genera Mtcrocentonus and 
Cyrtophallus, are known 

KAUFBEUREN, a town in the kingdom of Bavaria, on the 
Wertach, 55 m S W of Munich by rail Pop (1905), §955 
Kaufbeuren is still surrounded by its medieval walls and presents 
a picturesque appearance It has a handsome town hall with 
fine paintings, an old tower (the Hexenturm, or witches^ tower), 
a museum and various educational institutions The most 
interesting of the ecclesiastical buildings is the chapel of St 
Blasius, which was restored in 1896 The chief industries are 
cotton spinning, weaving, bleaching, dyeing, printing, machine 
building and lithography, and there is an active trade m wine, 
l)eer and cheese Kaufbeuren is said to have been founded in 
842, and lb first mentioned in chronicles of the year 1126 It 
appears to have become a free imperial city about 1288, retain 
ing the dignity until 1803, when it passed to Bavaria It was 
formerly a resort cf pilgrims, and Roman coins have been found 
in the vicinity 

See F Stieve, Die Reich'i<itadf Kaufbeuren und die hayrtsche Restaura 
iionspolittk (Munich, 1870), and Schiodev , Geschichte der btadt und 
kathohschen Pfarrei Kaufbeuren (Augsburg, 1903) 

KAUFFMANN, [MARIA ANNA] ANGELICA (1741-1807), the 
once popular artist and Royal Academician, was bom at Coire in 
the Grisons, on the 30th of October 1741 Her father, John 
Josef Kauffmann, was a poor man and mediocre painter, but 
apparently very successful in teaching his precocious daughter 
She rapidly acquired several languages, read incessantly, and 
showed marked talents as a musician Her greatest progress, 
however, was m painting, and m her twelfth year she had become 
a notability, with bishops and nobles for her sitters In 1754 
her father took her to Milan Later visits to Italy of long dura- 
tion appear to have succeeded this excursion, in 1763 she visited 
Rome, returning to it again m 1764 From Rome she passed to 
Bologna and Venice, being everywhere f6ted and caressed, as 
much for her talents as for her personal charms Writing from 
Rome in August 1764 to his friend Franke, Winrkelmann refers 
to her exceptional popularity She was then painting his picture, 
a lialf-length, of which she also made an etchmg She spoke 
Italian as well as German, he says, and she also expressed her- 
self with facility in French and English — one result of the last- 
named accomplishment being that she painted all the English 
visitors to the Eternal City “ She may be styled beautiful,” 
he adds, “ and in singing may vie with our best virtuosi ” While 
at Venice, she was induced by Lady Wentworth, the wife of the 
English ambassador to accompany her to London, where she 
appeared in 1766 One of her first works was a portrait of 
Garrick, exhibited in the year of her arrival at “ Mr Moreing’s 
great room m Maiden Lane ” The rank of Lady Wentworth 
opened society to her, and she was everywhere well received, the 
royal family especially showing her great favour 

Her firmest friend, however, was Sir Joshua Reynolds In his 
pocket-book her name as ” Miss Angelica ” or “ Miss Angel ” 
appears frequently, and in 1766 he painted her, a compliment 
which she returned by her Portrait of Sir Joshua Reynolds,” 
aetat 46 Another instance of her intimacy with Reynolds is 
to be found in the variation of Gueremo’s “ Et in Aicadia ego ” 
produced by her at this date, a subject which Reynolds repeated 
a few years later in his portrait of Mrs Bouverie and Mrs Creue 
When, about November 1767, she was entrapped into a ( landes- 
tine marriage with an adventurer who passed for a Swedish count 
(the Count de Horn) Reynolds befriended her, and it Avas doubt- 
less owing to his good offices that her name is found among the 
signatories to the famous petition to the king for the establish- 
ment of the Royal Academy In its first catalogue of 1769 she 
appears with “ R A ” after her name (an honour which she shared 
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wjtb another lady and compatriot, Mary Moser), and she oon- 
trihuted the “ Interview o£ Hector and Andromadie/’ and three 
other classical compobitions. From this time until 1782 she was 
an annual exhibitor, sending sometimea as many as seven 
pictures, gtenerally ckssic or ahegoncal sub3ects. One ei the 
most notable of her performances was the “ Leonardo expiring 
in the Arms of Franca the First,” which belongs to the year 
1778 In 1773 she was appointed by the Academy with others 
to decorate St Paol’a, and it was she who, with Biagio Rebecca, 
pamted the Academy’s old lecture room at Somerset House It 
1$ probable that her popularity dechned a kttle in consequence of 
her unfortunate marriage, but in 1781, after her first husband’s 
death (she had been long separated from him), she married 
Antonio Zuichi (i728--ii795X a Venetun artist then resident m 
England, Shortly afterwards she retired to Rome, where she 
lived for twenty-five years, with much of her old presti^« In 
1782 she lost Her father, and in 1795 — the year m which she 
painted thei picture of Lady Hamilton — her husband She 
continued at intervals to conlnbute to the Academy, her last 
exhibit being in 1797- After this she produced httle, and in 
November 1807 she diocL being honoured by a splendid funeral 
under the darectlon of Canova The entire Academy ol St Luke, 
with numerous ecclesiastics and virtuosi, followed her to h«er 
tomb in S Andrea delle Fratte, and, as at the burial of Raphael, 
two of her best pictures were earned in procession 

The works of Aitgehca Kauifmann: have not retamed their reputa 
tion She had a eertam gift of grace, and coiTsidcr«rblc skill in 
composition But her drawing is weak and faulty, her hgures lack 
var^ty and expression, and hior men are masciume women Her 
cohvunftg, however, is fairly enough defined by Waagen's term 
" cheerful " Rooms decorated by her brush are still to be seen in 
various quarters At Hampton Court is a portrait of the duchess 
of Brunswick, m the Nationa! Portrait Gallery, a portrait of herself 
There are other pictnres by her at Paris, at Dresden, in the Hermitage 
at St Peterstnirg, and m the Alte Pmakothefc at Munich The 
Munich example is another portrait of Ivctself, and there is a tluid 
in the Qfhzi at Florence A few of her works in private collections 
have been exhibited among the Old Masters ” at Bhrhngton House 
But she IS perhaps beat known by the numerous engravings from her 
deeigns by Schiavonetti, Bartalo0Z« and others fhoae by Bartoloza 
especially s^dl find uwxsideiable favour with collectois. Her hlc 
was written m rSio by Giovanni de Rossi It has also been used 
as the basis of a romance ^ I^n de WarlR’’, 1838 , and it prompted 
the charming novel contrfDutcd by Mrs Richmond Ritchie to the 
Comh 9 U Mamztttff in 1875 under tlie title of ' Miss Angel " 

(A D) 

KAUrHANM, GOUSTANTIRE PETROVICH (181^-1882), 
Russian general, was bom at Maidani on the 3rd! of March 1818 
He entered the engineer branch in 18318, served m the campaigns 
in the Caucasus, rose to bo colonel, and commanded the sappers 
and miners at the siege of Kars m 1855 On the capitulation of 
Kars he was deputed to settle the terms with General Sir W 
Fenwick Wrihams In rS6i he became director-general of 
engineers at the War Office, assisting General Milutin in the 
reorganization of the army Promoted Iicut -general m 1864, 
he was nominated aide-de-camp-general and governor of the 
military conscription of Vilna In 1867 he b^me governor 
of Turkestan, and held tlie post until his death, making himself 
a name m the expansion of the empire m rentrol Asia He 
accomplished a s^tccessful campaign m 1868 against Jdokhara, 
capturing Samarkand and graclmlly subjugating the whole 
country In 1873 ^ attacked Khiva, took the capital, and 
forced the khan to become a v'assal of Russia Then followed 
m 1875 campaign agamst Khokand, m which Kaufinann 
defeated the khan, Nasr-ed-din Khokand north of the Syt~ 
dam was annexed to Russia, and the independence of the rest 
of tlie country became merely nominal TTiw rapid absorption 
of tlie khanates brought Russia into close proximity to Afghani- 
stan, and the reception of Kanfmanrt’s cnnassaries by the Amir 
was a nmm cause of the British war with Afghanistan; in 1878.. 
Although Kanlroan» was unable to induce his^ government to 
support all his ambttioos schemes of further conquest, he sent 
SkobelefI m 1880 aovd 1S81 against the Akhal Te]^68, and was 
arranging taadd Merv to hts annexations when he died suddenlv 
at Tasiikend on the 15th of Mav i88a 


P,— KAULBACH 

SAUKAUNA^a city of Outagamie county, Wisconsin, USA, 
on the Fox River, 7 m N E of Appleton and about loo m,N of 
Milwaukee. Pop (1900), 5115, of whom S044 were foreign- 
bom (1905^ state census) 499*1 Kaukauna is served by the 
Giicago & North-Western railway (which has car-shops here), 
by inter-urban electric railway lines connecting with other cities 
m the Fox River vaHey, and by nver steamboats It has a 
Carnegie hbrary, a hospital and manufactories of pulp, paper, 
himber and wo^enware Dams on the Fox River furnish a 
good water-power The city owns its water-works A mmW 
settlement of Indian traders was made here as early as 1820; m 
1830 a Presbyterian mission was established, but the growth of 
the place was slow, and the city was not chartered until 1885 

KAULBACH, WILHELM VON (1805^1874), German pamter, 
was bom m Westphaha on- the 15th of October 1S05 father, 
who was poor, combined pamtmg with the goldsmith^s trade, 
but means were found to ^ace Wilhelm, a youth of seventeen, 
m tlx^art academy of Dusseldorf, then becoming renowned under 
the dWectorship of Peter von Cornelius Young Kaulbach con- 
tended against hardships, even hunger But hia courage never 
failed, and, uniting genius with industry, he was ere long fore- 
most among the young national party which sought to revive 
the arts of Germany The ambitmus work by which Louis I 
sought to transform Munich mto a German Athens afforded the 
young painter an appropnate sphere C ornelius had been com- 
missioned to execute the enormous frescoes m the Glyptothek, 
and his custom was m the wmters, with the aid of Kaulbach and 
others, to complete the cartoons at Dusseldorf, and m the sum- 
mers, accompanied by his best sc holars, to carry out the designs 
in colour on the museum walls m Munich But in 1824 Cornelius 
became drrec tor of the Bavarian academy Kaulbach, not yet 
twenty, followed, took up his permanent residence m Munich, 
laboured hard on the public works, executed independent com- 
missions, and in 1849, wh^^n ( ornelms left for Berlin, succeeded 
to the directorship of the academy, an office which he held till 
his death on the 7th of April 1874 His son Hermann (1846- 
1909) also became a distinguished pamter 

Kaulbach matured, after the example of the masters of the 
middle ages, the practice of mural or monumental decoration, 
he once more (on joined pamtmg with architecture, and chsplayed 
a creative fertility and re<id>iness of resource scarcely found smee 
the era of Raphael and Michelangelo Early m the series of his 
multitudinous works came the famous Narrenhaus, the appalhng 
memories of a certain madhouse near Dusseldorf, the composi- 
tion all the more deserves mention for points of contact with 
Hogarth Somewhat to the same category belong the dkistra- 
tions to Retnehe Flicks Tliese, together with ix rasional figures 
or passages m complex pictorial ^amas, show liow dominant 
and irrepressible were the artist’ls sense of satire and' enjoyment 
of fun, chanurter in its breadth and sharpness is depicted with 
keenest relish, and at times the sardonic smile bursts mto the 
loudest laugh Thus occasionally the grotesque degenerates 
into the vulgar, the grand into the ridiculous, as in the satire on 
the Pigtail Age ” in a fres( o outside the New Pinakothek Yet 
these exceptional extravagances came not of weakness but from 
excess of power Kaulbach tried hard to become Grecian and 
DaPian , but he never reached Phidias or Raphael , m short the 
btood (if Durer, Holbein and Martin Schongaoer ran strong in 
his veins The art products m Munich during the middle of the 
T9th century were of a quantity to preclude first-rate quality, 
and Kaulbach contracted a fatal f^riity in covering wall and 
canvas by the acre He pamted in the Hofggrten, the Odeon, 
the Palace and on the external walls of the New Pinakothek 
Hia perspicuous and showy manner also gamed him abundant 
occupation as a book illustrator in the pages of the poets hn 
fancy revelled, he was glad to take inspiration from Wieland, 
GoethCy even. Klopstock; among his en^ved designs arc the 
Shakespeare gallery, the Goethe gallery and a foHo edition of 
the Gospels WSb regard to these examples of ** the Munich 
school,” It was asserted that Kaulbach Imd been unfortunate 
alike m havmg found Comclius for a master and King I ouis for 
a patron, that he attempted “ subjects far beyond hun, believing 
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thait hi 9 admiration foF them was the same as ittspiratKin 
and suj^lied the lack of real imagmatlon bv a compound erf 
inteilefet and fancy ** 

Nevertheless in such compositions as the Destruction of 
Jerusalem and the Battle of the Huns Kaulbach shows creative 
imagination As a dramatic poet he teHs the story, depicts 
character> seizes on action and situation, aiKJ thus as it were 
takes the spectator by storm The manner may be occasionally 
noi^ and ranting, but the effect after its kind is tremendous 
The cartoon, which, asmsual in modem German art, is supenor 
to the ultimate picture, was executed in thfe artist’s prime at the 
age of thrrty At this period, as here seen, the knowledge was 
little short of absolute, subtle iS' the sense of beauty; playful, 
delicate, firm the touch, the whole treatment artistic 

Ten or more years were devoted to what the Germans term a 
“ cyclus ” — a senes of pictures depicting the Tower of Babel, 
the Age of Homer, the Destruction of Ja*usalem, the Battle of 
the Hons, the Crusades and the Reformation These major 
tableaux, severally 30 ft long, and each comprising over one 
liundred figures above life-size, are surrounded by minor com- 
positions making more than twenty m all The idea is to 
congregate around the world’s historic dramas the pnme agents 
of civilization; thus here are assembled allegoric figures of Archi- 
tecture and other arts, of Science and other kingdoms of know- 
ledge, together with lawgivers from the time of Moses, not for- 
getting EVedenck the Great The chosen situation for this 
imposing didactic and theatric display is the Treppenhaus or 
grand staircase in the new museum, Berlin; the surface is a 
granulated, absorbent wall, specially prcpare<l, the technical 
method is that known as “ water-glass,” or ‘ liquid flint, the 
infusion of silica securing permanence The same medium was 
adopted in the later wall-pictures in the Houses of Parliament, 
W estmmster 

The painter’s last period brings no new departure, his ultimate 
vuvrks stand conspicuous by exaggerations of early character- 
istics The senes of designs illustrative of Goethe, which had 
an immense success were melodramatic and pandered to popular 
taste The vast canvas, more than 30 ft long, the Sea bight 
at Salamis, painted for the Maximilianeum, Munich, evinces 
wonted imagination and facility m composition, the handhng 
also retains its largeness and vigour , but in this astounding scenic 
uproar moderation and the simplicity of nature are thrown to 
the winds, and the whole atmosphere is hot and feverish 

Kaulbach‘s was a beauty-loving art He is not supreme as a 
coloimst; he belongs in fact to a school that holds colour m sub 
ordination, but he Uud, m common with the groat masters, the sure 
i^^undation ot ta^art \n form and composition Indeed, the science 
of composition has seldom if ever beon so clearly understood 01 worked 
out with equal complexity and exactitude, the constituent lines, the 
relation of the parts to the whole, aro brought into absolute agree 
ment; m modern Germany painting and music have trodden parallel 
pathSi and Kaulbach is musical m the melody and harmony of his 
compositions His narrative too is lucid and moves as, a stately 
march or royal triumph, the sequence of the figures is unbroken, the 
arrangement of the groups accords with even literary form, the 
picture falls into inadent, episode, dialogue, action, plot,, aa a drama 
The style is eclectic ^ in the Age of Homer the types and the treat 
ment are derived from Greek marbles and vases , tlieii m the Tower 
of Babe! the severity of the antique giVqs place to the suavity of the 
Italian renaissance , while in the Crusades the composition is let loose 
into modem romanticism and so the manner descends into the midst 
of the 19th century And yet this sclioUstically compounded airt 
IS so mcely adjusted and smoothly blended that it casts ofi all incon 
gruity and becomes homogeneous as the issue of one rmnd But a 
fickle pnbHc craved for change , and so the great master in later years 
waned in fhvour, and had to witness, not without inquietude, the 
rise of an opposing party of naturalism and realism ( J B A ) 

KAUNITZ-RIBTBURG, WENZEL ANTON» Prince yon ( i 7 1 1-^ 

1794), Austrian ehanrcllor and diplomatist, was born at Vienna 
on the 2nd of February 17 ii His father. Max Ulrich, was the 
third count of Kaunitz, and mamed an heiress, ^faTla Ernestine 
Franziska von Rietburg The family was ancient, and was 
believed to have been of Slavonic origm m Moravia Wenzel 
Atttoh, being a second son, was designed for the church, but on 
the death Of his elder brotlWr he was trained lor the law and for 
diplomacy, at Vienna, Leipzig and Leiden, and by travel His 


family had served the Habsburgs with some distinction, and 
Kaunitz had no difficulty in obtaining empioymesit* Ixk 1735 
he was a Riuhshojraik, When the Emperor Charles VL died 
m 1740, he 16 said to have hesitated before deciding to stspport 
Mana Theresa If so, his hesitation did not last long, and left 
no trace on his loyalty from 1742 to 1744 he was minister at 
Turin, and in the latter year was sent as minister with the Arch- 
duke Charles of Lorraine, the governor of Belgium He was 
therefore an eyewitness of the campaigns m which Marshal >Saxe 
overran Belgium At this time he was extremely discouraged, 
and sought for his recall But he had earned the approval ot 
Maria Theresa, who sent him as representative of Austria to the 
peace congress of Aix-la-Chapelle in 1748 His tenacity and 
dexterity established his reputation as a diplomatist. He con- 
firmed his hold on the regard and confidence of the empress by 
the line be took after the conclusion of the peace. In 1 749 Maria 
Theresa appealed to all her counsellors for ad'’/i< e as to the policy 
Austria ought to pursue in view of the c hanged conditions pro- 
duced by the rise of Prussia ITie great majority of them, 
including her husband Trancis I , were of opinion that the old 
alliance with the sea powers, England and Holland, should be 
mamtamed Kaunitz, either because he was really persuaded 
that the old pobey must be given up, or because he saw that the 
dominating idea in the mind of Mana Iberesawas the recovery 
of Silesia, gave it as his opimon that Fredenck was now the 
“ most wicked and dangerous enemy of Austria,” that it was 
hopeless to expect the support of Protest^mt nations against 
him, and that the only way of recovering Silesia waS by an 
alliance with Russia and France The empress eagerly accepted 
views which were already her own, and entrusted the advisei 
with the execution of his owm prfans An ambassador t» France 
from 1750 to 1752, and after 1753 as “ house, court and state 
chancellor,” Kaunitz laboured successfully to bring about the 
alliance wluch led to the Seven Years’ War It was considered 
a great feat of diplomacy, and estabbshed Kaunitz as the recog- 
nized master of the art His triumph was won m spite of per- 
sonal defects and absurdities which would have ruined most 
men Kaunitz had manias rarely found in company witli 
absolute sanity He would not hear of death, nor approach a 
sick man He refused to visit his dying master Joseph II for 
two whole years. He would not breathe fresh air. On the 
warmest summer day he kept a handkerchief over hts mouth 
when out of doors, and his only excrase was nding under glass, 
which he did every mormng for exaetty the same number of 
minutes He relaxed from his work m the company of a small 
dependent society of sycophants and buffoons. He was con- 
sumed by a solemn, garrulous and pedantic vanity. When in 
1770 he met Fredenck the Great at Mahrisch-Neiistadt, he came 
with a summary of political pnnciples, which he called a cate- 
chism, in lus pocket, and assured the king that be must be allowed 
to speak without interruption V\ hen Fredenck, whose interest 
it was to humour him, promised to listen quietly, Kaunitz rolled 
his mind out for two hours, and went away with the firm con- 
viction that he had at last enlightened the infenor mtellect of 
the king of Prussia as to what pobtics really were.. Within a 
very short time Fredenck had completely deceived and out- 
manoeuvred him With all his pomposity and conceit, Kaunitz 
was astute, he was laborious and orderly , when his advice was 
not taken he would carry out the wishes of his masters, while no 
defeat ever damped his pertinacity 
To tell his history from 1750 till his retirement in 1792 would 
be to tell part of the mtemal history of Austria, and all the. inter- 
national politics of eastern aaod central Eunope His governing 
principle was to forward the interests of “ the august house of 
Austria,” a phrase sometimes repeated at every few bncs of his 
despatches In internal aflEairs he m 1758 rcaimsnr* ended, ami 
helped to promote, a snnphfication of the confused and sub- 
divided Austrian admimstraition. But his mam contern was 
always with diplomacy and foreign policy Here he strove with 
untiring energy, and no small measure of success, to extend the 
Austrian dominions. After the Seven Years’ War he endea- 
voured to avoid great risks, and sought to secure his ends by 
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alliances, exchanges and claims professing to have a legal basis, 
and justified at enormous length by arguments both pedantic 
and hypocritical The French Revolution had begun to alter 
all the relations of the powers before his retirement He never 
understood its full meaning Yet the circular despatch which 
he addressed to the ambassadors of the emperor on the 17 th of 
July 1794 contains the first outlines of Mettemich’s policy of 
“ legitunacy,*’ and the first proposal for the combined action of 
the powers, based on the full recognition of one another’s rights, 
to defend themselves against subversive principles Kaunitz 
died at his house, the Garten Palast, near Vienna, on the 27 th 
of June 1794 He married on the 6th of May 1736, Maria 
Ernestine von Starhemberg, who died on the 6th of September 
1754 hour sons were born of the marriage 

See Hormayr, Oesterretchtscher Plutarch (Vienna, 1823), for a 
biographical sketch based on personal knowledge Also see "Brunner, 
Joseph II Correspondance avec Cohenzl et Kaunitz (Mayence, 1871) , 
A lieer, Joseph II , Leopold II und Kaunitz (Vienna, 187 

KAUP, JOHANN JAKOB (1803-1873), German naturalist, 
was born at Darmstadt on the loth of April 1803 After study- 
ing at Gottingen and Heidelberg he spent two years at Leiden, 
where his attention was specially devoted to the amphibians 
and fishes He then returned to Darmstadt as an assistant in 
the grand ducal museum, of which in 1840 he became inspector 
In 1829 he published Sktzze zur Entwickelungsgeschuhte der 
europaischen Thierweli, in which he regarded the animal world 
as developed from lower to higher forms, from the amphibians 
through the birds to the beasts of prey, but subsequently he 
repudiated this work as a youthful indiscretion, and on the 
publication of Darwin’s Origin of Species he declared himself 
against its doctrines The extensive fossil deposits in the neigh- 
bourhood of Darmstadt gave him ample opportunities for 
palaeontological inquiries, and he gained considerable reputation 
by his Beitrage zur naheren Kenntmss der urwelihchen Saugeihtere 
(1855-1862) He also wrote Classification der Saugethiere und 
Vogel (1844), and, with H G Brown (1800-1862) of Heidelberg, 
Die Gavtal-aritgen Reste aus dem Lias {1S42-1S44) He died at 
Darmstadt on the 4th of July 1873 

KAURI PINE, in botany, Agatha australis, a conifer native 
of New Zealand where it is abundant in forests in the North 
Island between the North Cape and 38” south lat tudc The 
forests are rapidly disappearing owing to use as timber and to 
destruction by fires It is a tall resiniferous tree, usually ranging 
from 80 to 100 ft in height, with a trunk 4 to 10 ft in diameter, 
but reaching 150ft , with a diameter of 15 to 22 ft , it has a straight 
columnar trunk and a rounded bushy head The thick resini- 
ferous bark falls off in large flat flakes The leaves, which per- 
sist for several years, are very thick and leathery , on young trees 
they are lance-shaped 2 to 4 in long and J to i in broad, becom- 
ing on mature trees linear-oblong or obovate-oblong and i to i J 
in long The ripe cones aie almost spherical, erect, and 2 to 3 
in in diameter, the broad, flat, rather thin cone-scales fall from 
the axis when ripe Each scale bears a single compressed seed 
with a membranous wing The timber is remarkable for its 
strength, durability and the ease with whu h it is worked The 
resin, kauri-gum, is an amber-like deposit dug in large quantities 
from the sites of previous forests, in lumps generally vary- 
ing m size from that of a hen’s egg to that of a man’s head 
1 he colour is of a nch brown or amber yellow, or it may be 
almost colourless and translucent It is of value for vamish- 
making 

KAVA (Cava or Ava), an intoxicating, but non-alcoholic 
beverage, produced principally in the islands of the South 
Pacific, from the roots or leaves of a variety of the pepper plant 
(Ptper methysticum) The method of preparation is somewhat 
peculiar The roots or leaves are first chewed by young girls or 
boys, care being taken that only those possessing sound teeth 
and excellent general health shall take part in this operation 
The chewed material is then placed m a bowl, and water or 
coco-nut milk is poured over it, the whole is well stirred, and 
subsequently the woody matter is removed by an ingenious but 
simple mechanical manipulation The resulting liquid, which 


has a muddy or cafe-au-lait appearance, or is of a greenish hue if 
made from leaves, is now ready for consumption The taste of 
the liquid is at first sweet, and then pungent and acrid Thf 
usual dose corresponds to about two mouthfuls of the root 
Intoxication (but this apparently only applies to those not 
inured to the use of the liquor) follows in about twenty minutes 
The drunkenness produced by kava is of a melancholy, silent and 
drowsy character Excessive drinking is said to lead to skin 
and other diseases, but per contra many medicinal virtues are 
ascribed to the preparation There appears to be little doubt 
that the active principle in this beverage is a poison of an alka- 
loidal nature It seems likely that this substance is not present 
as such {le as a free alkaloid) in the plant, but that it exists in 
the form of a glucoside, and that by the process of chewing this 
glucoside IS split up by one of the ferments in the saliva into the 
free alkaloid and sugar 

See Pharm Journ 111 474, iv 85, ix 219, vii 149, Coniptes 
rendus,\ 436,598,111 206, Journ de Pharm (1860)20, (1862)218. 
beeman, I lor a Vitiensis, 260, Bcachy, Voyage of the " Blossom, 
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KAVADH (Kabades, Kauadfs), a Persian name which occur , 
first in the mythical history of the old Iranian kingdom as Kai 
Kobadh (Kaikobad) It was borne by two kings of the Sassanid 
dynasty 

I Kavadh I , son of Ptroz, crowned by the nobles in 488 
in place of his uncle Balash, who was deposed and blinded At 
this time the empire was utterly disorganized by the invasion of 
the Ephthahtes or White Huns fiom the east After one of 
their victories against Peroz, Kavadh had been a hostage among 
them during two years, pending the payment of a heavy ran- 
som In 484 Per6z had been defeated and slain with his whole 
army Balash was not able to restore the royal authority 
The hopes of the magnates and high priests that Kavadh would 
suit their purpose were soon disappointed Kavadh gave his 
support to the communistic sect founded by Mazdak, son of 
Bamdad, who demanded that the rich should divide their wives 
and their wealth with the poor His intention evidently was, 
by adopting the doctrine of the Mazdakites, to break the influ- 
ence of the magnates But in 496 he was deposed and incar- 
cerated in the “ Castle of Oblivion (Lethe) ” m Susiana, and his 
brother Jamasp (Zamaspes) was raised to the throne Kavadh, 
however, escaped and found refuge with the Ephthahtes, whose 
king gave him his daughter in marriage and aided him to return 
to Persia In 499 he became king again and punished his oppo- 
nents He had to pay a tribute to the Ephthahtes and applied 
for subsidies to Rome, which had before supported the Persians 
But now the emperor Anastasius refused subsidies, expecting 
that the two rival powers of the East would exhaust one another 
in war At the same time he intervened in the affairs of the 
Persian part of Armenia So Kavadh joined the Ephthahtes 
and began war against the Romans In 302 he took Theodosio- 
pohs in Armenia, in 503 Amida (Diarbekr) on the Tigris In 505 
an invasion of Armenia by the western Huns from the Caucasus 
led to an armistic e, during which the Romans paid subsidies to 
the Persians for the maintenance of the fortifications on tOe 
Caucasus When Justin I (518-527) came to the throne the 
conflict began anew The Persian vassal, Mondhir of Hira, 
laid waste Mesopotamia and slaughtered the monks ancl 
nuns In 531 Behsarius was beaten at Callinicum Shortly 
afterwards Kavadh died, at the age of eighty-two, in September 
531 During his last years his favourite son Chosroes had had 
great influence over him and had been proclaimed successor 
He also induced Kavadh to break with the Mazdakites, whose 
doctrine had spread widely and caused great social confusion 
throughout Persia In 529 they were refuted in a theological 
discussion held before the throne of the king by the orthodox 
Magians, and were slaughtered and persecuted everywhere, 
Mazdak himself was hanged Kavadh evidently was, as Pro- 
copius {Pers 1 6)'?alls him, an unusually clear-sighted and ener- 
getic ruler Although he could not free himself from the yoke 
of the Ephthahtes, he succeeded in restoring order m the interior 
and fought with success against the Romans He built some 
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towns which were named after him, and began to regulate the 
taxation 

2 Kavadh II. Sheroe (Siroes), son of Chosroes II., was raised 
to the throne m opposition to his father in February 628, after 
the great victories of the emperor Heracliu 5 He put his father 
and eighteen brothers to death, began negotiations with Hera- 
clius, but died after a reign of a few months (Ed M ) 

KAVALA, or Cavalla, a walled town and seaport of European 
lurkey in the vilayet of Salonica, on the Bay of Kavala, an inlet 
of the Aegean Sea Pop (1905), about 5000 Kavala is built 
on a promontory stretching south into the bay, and opposite the 
island of Thasos 1 here is a harbour on each side of the pro- 
montory The resident population is increased m summer by an 
influx of peasantry, of whom during the season 5000 to 6000 are 
tmployed in curing tobacco and preparing it for export The 
finest Turkish tobacco is grown in the district, and shipped to 
all parts of Europe and America, to the annual value of about 
£1,250,000 Mehemet Ah was born here in 1769, and founded a 
iurkish school which still exists His birthplace, an unpreten- 
tious little house in one of the tortuous older streets, can be dis- 
tinguished by the tablet which the municipal authorities ha\e 
affixed to its front wall Numerous Roman remains have been 
found in the neighbourhood, of which the chief is the large 
aqueduct on tw^o tiers of arches which still selves to supply the 
town and dilapidated citadel wath water from Mount Pangeus 

Kavala has been identified with iNeapohs, at which St Paul landed 
on his way from Samothracc to Philippi (Acts xvi ii) Neapolis 
was the port of Philippi, as Kavala now is of Seres, in the bay 
on which it stands the fleet of Brutus and Cassius was stationed 
during the battle of Philippi Some aulhonties identify Neapohs 
with Datum (a<£toj^), mentioned by Herodotus as famous for its 
gold mines 

KAVANAGH, ARTHUR MACMORROUGH (1831-1889), Irish 
politician, son of Thomas Kavanagh, MP, who traced his 
descent to the ancient kings of Leinster, was bom in Co Carlow, 
Ireland, on the 25th of March 1831 He had only the rudiments 
of arms and legs, but in spite of these physical defects had a 
remarkable ( areer He learnt to ride in the most fearless way, 
strapped to a special saddle, and managing the horse with the 
stumps of his arms, and also fished, shot, drew and wrote, 
Narious mechanical contrivances being devised to supplement 
his limited physical capacities He travelled extensively m 
Egvpt, Asia Minor, Persia and India between 1846 and 1853, 
and after succeeding to the familv estates in the latter year, he 
married in 1855 his cousin, Miss Frances Mary Leathley Assisted 
by his wife, he was a most philanthropic landlord, and was an 
di live county magistrate and ( hairman of the board of guardians 
A Conservative and a Protestant, he sat in Parliament for Co 
\\ exford from 1866 to 1868, and for Co Carlow from 1868 to 
1880 He was opposed to the disestablishment of the Irish 
Church, but supported the Land Act of 1870, and sat on the 
Bessborough Commission In 1886 he was made a member of 
the Privy Council in Ireland He died of pneumonia on the 
25th of December 1889, London It is supposed that his 
extraordinary career suggested the idea of “ Lucas Malet’s ” 
novel, The History of Sir Richard Calmady 

KAVANAGH, JULIA (1824-1877), British novelist, was bom 
at Thurles in Tipperary, Ireland, in 1824 She was the daughter 
of Morgan Peter Kavanagh (d 1874), author of various worthless 
philological works and some poems Julia spent several years 
of her early life with her parents in Normandy, laying there the 
foundation of a mastery of the French language and insight into 
French modes of thought, which was perfected by her later 
frequent and long residences in Prance Miss Kavanagh’s 
literary career began with her arrival in London about 1844, and 
her uneventful life affords few incidents to the biographer Her 
first book was Three Paths (1847), a story for the young, but her 
first work to attract notice was Madeleine, a Tale of Auvergne 
(1848) Other books followed A Summer and Winter in the 
Two Sicilies (1858), French Women of Letters (1862), English 
Women of Letters (1862), Woman in France during the iSth 
Century (iSso), and Women of Chrtsttamty {i%^2) The scenes 
of her stories are almost always laid in France, and she handles 
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her French themes with fidelity and skill Her style is simple 
and pleasing rather than striking, and her characters are 
interesting without being strongly individualized Her most 
popular novels were perhaps Adele (1857), Queen Mob (1863), 
and John Dorrien (1875) On the outbreak of the Franco- 
German War Julia Kav^anagh removed with her mother from 
Pans to Rouen She died at Nice on the 28th of October 

18771 

KAVASS, or Cavass (adapted from the Turkish qazvwas, a 
bow-maker, Arabic qaws, a bow), a Turkish name for an armed 
police officer, also for a courier suth as it is usual to engage When 
travelling in Turkey 

KAVIRONDO, a people of British East Africa, who dwell in 
the valley of the Nzoia River, on the western slopes of Mount 
Elgon, and along the north-east coast of Victoria Nyanza 
Kavirondo is the general name of two distinct groups of tribes, 
one Bantu and the other Nilotic Both groups are immigrants, 
the Bantu from the south, the Nilotic from the north Ihe 
Bantu appear to have been the first comers The Nilotic tribes, 
probably an offshoot of the Acholi {q v ), appear to have crossed 
the lake to reach their present home, the country around 
Kavirondo Gulf Of the two groups the Bantu now occupy a 
more northerly position than their neighbours, and “ are 
practically the most northerly representatives of that race ” 
(Hobley) Their further progress north was stopped by the 
southward movement of the Nilotic tribes, while the Nilotic 
Kavirondo in their turn had their wanderings arrested by an 
irruption of Elgumi people from the east The Elgumi are 
themselves probably of Nilot’c origin Both groups of Kavi- 
rondo are physically fine, the Nilotic stock appearing more 
virile than the Bantu The Bantu Kavirondo are divided into 
tnree principal types — the Awa-Rimi, the Awa-Ware and the 
Awa-Kisii By the Nilotic Kavirondo their Bantu neighbours 
are known as Ja-Mwa The generic name for the Nilotic tribes 
IS Ja-Luo The Bantu Kavirondo call them Awa-Nyoro The 
two groups have many ( haractenstu s in common A charac- 
teristic feature of the people is their nakedness Among the 
Nilotic Kavirondo married men who are fathers wear a small 
piece of goat-skin, which though practiially useless as a covering 
must be worn according to tribal etiquette Even among men 
who have adopted European ( lothing this goat-skin must still 
be worn underneath Contact with whites has led to the 
adoption of European clothing by numbeis of the men, but the 
women, more conservative, prefer nudity or the scanty covering 
which they wore before the advent of Europeans Among the 
Bantu Kavirondo married women wear a short fringe of Liack 
string in front and a tassel of banana fibre suspended from a 
girdle behind, this tassel having at a distance the appearance 
of a tail Hence the report of early travellers as to a tailed race 
in Africa Ihe Nilotic Kavirondo women wear the tail, but 
dispense with the fringe in front For “ dandy ” they wear a 
goat-skin slung over the shoulders Some of the Bantu tribes 
practise circumcision, the Nilotic tribes do not Patterns are 
tattooed on chest and stomach for ornament Men, even 
husbands, are forbidden to touch the women’s tails, which must 
be worn even should any other clothing be wrapped round the 
body The Kavirondo are noted for their independent and 
pugnacious nature, their honesty and their sexual morality, 
traits particularly maiked among the Bantu tribes There arc 
more women than men, and thus the Kavirondo are natuially 
inclined towards polygamy Among the Bantu tribes a man has 
the refusal of all the younger sisters of his wife as they attain 
puberty Practically no woman lives unmarried all her life, 
for if no suitor seeks her, she singles out a man and offers herself 
to him at a “ reduced price,” an offer usually accepted, as the 
women are excellent agricultural labourers The Nilotic 
Kavirondo incline to exogamy, endeavouring always to marry 
outside their clan Girls are betrothed at six or seven, and the 
husband-elect continually makes small presents to his father- 
in-law-elect till the bride reaches womanhood It is regarded 
as shameful if the girl be not found a virgin on her wedding day 
She IS sent back to her parents, who have to return the marriage 
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prkct, and pay a fine The wife’s adultery was formerly 
punished with death, and the capital penalty was also injfiicted 
an young men oxtd girls guilty of unchastity Among the Bantu 
Ivavirojido the usual minimum price for a wife is forty hoes, 
twenty goats and one cow, paid m mstalments The Nilotic 
Kavirondo pa} twenty sheep and two to six cows, the husband- 
elect can claim his bride when he has made half payment If 
a woman dies without bearing children, the amount of her pur- 
chase IS returnable by her father, unlcs.^ the widower consents 
to replace her by another sister The women arc prolific and 
the birth of twins is common This is considered a lucky event, 
and IS celebrated by feasting and dances Among the Bantu 
Kavirondo the mother of twins must remain in her hut for seven 
days Among the Nilotic Kavirondo the parents and the 
mfants must stay in the hut for a whole month If a Bantu 
mother has lost two children in succession the next child born 
is taken out at dawn and placed on the road, where it is left till 
a neighbour, usually a ivoman friend who has gone that way on 
purpose, pitJcs it up She takes it to its mother who gives a 
goat m return A somewhat similar custom prevails among the 
Nilotic tribes Names are not male and femde, and a daughter 
often bears her father’s name 

The Kavirondo bury their dead Among one of the Bantu tribes, 
the Awa Kioesa, a chief w buiied in tlic floor of his own hut in a 
sitting position, but at such a depth that the head proUudes Ovci 
the head an earthenware pot is ^flaced, and his principal wives have 
to remain In the hut till the flesh is eaten by ants or decomposes, 
when the skull is removed and buned close to the hut Later the 
skeleton is unearthed, and rebuned with much leremony m the 
sacred buual, place of the tribe Married women of the J^autu tribes 
aie buried in their hut l>ing on their right side with legs doubled 
up, tbo hut being then desertetl Among the Nilotic tribes the 
grave is dug Ixsneath the veranda of the hut Men of the Bantu 
tubes aie bunfed m an open space m the midst of their huts, m the 
Nilotic tribes, if the first wife of the deceased be alive he is buried 
in her hut, if not, beneath the vcrancH of the hut m which he died 
A child IS honed near the door of its mother’s hut A sign of mourn- 
ing is a cord of banana fibre worn round the neck and waist A chief 
chooses, sonietames years before hia death, one of his sons to succeed 
lum, often giving a brass bracelet as insigma A man’s property u 
divided equally among his children 

The Kavirondo are essentially an agricultural people both men 
and women work in the fields with large iron hoes In additkin to 
sorghum, hleustne and mai^e, tobacco and hemp aie lx>tli cultivated 
and smoked Both sexc-s smoke, but the use of hemp is restneted 
to men and unmarried women, as it is thought to injure child-beanng 
women Hemp is smoiccd in a hnbble-biibbk The Kavirondo 
cultivate sesamum and make an oil from its seeds which they burn 
m little clay lamps 7hese lamps are of liie ancient saucer type, 
the pattern being, m llobJey s opiuion, introduced into the country 
by the coast people While st^mc Inbes live in isolated huts, those 
in the north nave strongly walled villages live walls are of mud 
and formerly, among the Nilotic tribes, occasionally of stone 5 tnce 
th« advent of the British the security of the country has induced the 
Kavirondo to let the walls fall mto U srepair Their huts are circular 
w ith comcal thatched loof, and fair!} broad veranda all round A 
portion of the hut is prartitioned off as a slecpmg-place for goats, and 
the fowls sfteep mdoors m a large bosket Skms form the only bed- 
steads In «ach hut are two fireplaces, about which a ngid etiquette 
pevails Strangers or distajit relatives are not allowed to pass 
beyond tlie first, which is near the door, and is used for cooking 
At the second, which rs nearly m the middle of the hut, sit the hut 
owner, his wives, children, brothers and sisters Around this fire- 
place the famly steep Looking pots, water pots and earthenware 
gram jars aie the only other furniture The food is served in small 
baskets Bvery full grown man has a hut to himself, and one for 
each wife The huts of the Masaba Kavirondo of west Elgon have 
the apex of the roof surmounted by a carved pole which Sir H H 
fdhnston says iei>bvaonsly a phallus Aimjtng the Bantu Kavirondo 
a father does not eat with 4 us sons, nor do brothers eat together 
Among the Nilotic tribes father and sons eat together, usuduy m a 
separate hut with open sides Women eat apart and only after the 
men have finished The Kavwondo keep cattle, sheep, goats, ioWls 
aod a few dogs Women do not eat sheep, fowls or ^gs, and are 
not allowed to drmk milk except when mix^ with other things The 
flush of the Wild cat and leopard is esteemed by most of the tribes 
From Bleusine a beer is maae The Kavirondo are plucky hunters, 
captimng the hippopotamus with ropes and traps, and aittaoking 
with ^ars the largest elebhadits Fian, of whKh dacy ajfe very iond, 
are taaitght (by 4 iBe«aiid rod or Ia traps. Bee-ke^ing is common, and 
where trees are scarce the hives are placed on the root of fhe hiit 
Among ihe Bantu Kavirondo goats and aheep are suftecated, the 
sfiotiboeinghtldarnfff dies. Thou^ a peiKef ulpaipla the 

Kwvifcmdo fight seedL ThoAr weapons >«ire spears with> nather long 


flat blades without blood-courses, and broad-bladed swords. Some 
use slings, and most carr> shields Bows and arrows are also used, 
firearms are however displacing other weapons Kavirondo warfare 
was mainly defensive and intertribal, this last a form ot vendetta 
Wlien a man had killed his enemy m battle he shaved hia head on 
hia return and he was rubbed with ‘ mediane " (generally goat’s 
dung), to defend lum from the spirit of the dead man This custom 
the Avva-Wanga aoandoned wnen they obtained firearms The 
young warriors were made to jtab the bodies of their slam enemies 
ILavirondo industries are salt-:inakmg, effected by burning reeds and 
water-plants and passing water through the ashes, the apielling of 
iron ore (confined to the Bantu tubes) , pottery and basket work 

I he Kavirondo have many tribes, divided, Sir H H Johnston 
suspects, totemically Their religion appears to be a vague ancefetor- 
worship, but the northern lubes have two gods, Awafwa and Ishis- 
hemi, the spirits of good and evil fo the former cattle and ghats 
ore sacrificed Ihc Kavirondo have great faith m divmation from 
the entrails of a sheep Nearly everybody and everything is to the 
Kavirondo ominous of good or evil They have few myths or 
traditions, the ankbear is the chief figure m their beast-logcnds 
Ihey bcheve m witchciaft and practise trial by orileal As a race 
the Kavirondo aie on the mcrease This is due to their fecundity 
and morality Those who live in the low lying lands sufler from a 
mild malaria, while abroad they are subject to dysentery anti pneu 
moma Epidemics of small-pox have occurred Native medicine 
IS of the simplest Ihey dress wounds with butter and leaves, and 
for inflammation of the lungs or pleurisy pierce a hole m the chest 
There are no medicine men-— the women are the doctors Certain 
of the mcisor teeth are pulled out If a man retains these he will, 
it 18 thought, be killed in warfare Among certain tribes the women 
also have incisor teeth extracted, otherwise misfortune would befall 
their husbands J^'or the same reason the wife scars the skm of her 
forehead or stomach A Kavirondo husband, before starting on a 
>eiilous journey, cuts sc«irs on his wife's body to ensure him good 
uck Of dances the Kavirondo have four— the birth dance/ the 
death dance, that at initiation and one of a propitiatory kind in 
seasons of drought Dieir music is plamtive and sometimes pretty, 
produced by a large lyre shaped instrument They uSe also various 
diums 

The Ja-Luo women use for ear ornaments small beads attached 
lo pieces of brass Like the aggiy beads of West Africa these beads 
are not of local manufacture nor of recent introduction They arc 
ancient, m colour generally blue, occasionally yellow or green, and 
are picked up m certain thstricts after heavy nun By t!\e natives 
they are suppOBod to come down with the ram They are identical 
in shape and colour with ancient Egyptian beads and other beaiJs 
obtained from anciont cities in Baluchistan 

See C W Hobley, Eastern Uganda, an Ethnological Purvey 
(Anthrop Inst , Occasional Papers, No i, London, 1902), Sir H H 
Johnston, Uganda Protectortde (1902) » J F Cunmnghaon, Uganda 
and its Peoples (1905) , Paul Kollmann, The Victoria Nyanm (1899) 

(T Aj) 

KAW, or Kansa, a tribe of North Amencan Indians of 
Sionan stock Ihey were onginally an offshoot of the Osages 
rbeir early liome was in Missouri, whence they were driven to 
Kansas by the Dakotas. They were moved from one reservation 
to another, till m 1873 were settled m Indian Territory, 
they have smee steadily decreased, and now number some 200 

KAWARDHA, a feudatory state of India, within the Central 
Provincos, area, 798 sq m , pop (1901), 57,474, sbovfing a 
decrease of 37 % m the decade, due to famine, estamated revenue, 
£7000 Half the state consists of hill and forest The residence 
of the chief, who is a Raj Gond, is at Kawardha (pop 4772), 
which 1$ also the headquarters of the Kabtrpanthi sect (see 
Kabir) 

KAY, JOHR (1742-^1:826), Scottish cancatunst, was bom near 
Dalkeith, where his father was a mason At thirteen be was 
apprenticed to a barber, whom he served for six years. He 
then went to Edinburgh, where m 1771 he obtained the freedom 
of the dty by pining the corporation of barber-surgeons In 
1785, induced by the faWoiir which greeted certain attempts of 
his to letch in ' aquafortis, he took down his harbei^’B /pole and 
opened a small print shop in Parhament Squkre. There he 
contunsed to ^fionrish, painting miniatures, and publishing at 
short intervals ids iketches and cancatucies of local ceiebrittes 
and oddittesv who abounded a.t that period m Edifibuxgh society 
He died on the tiat tsrf JRebruary 1826. 

Kay’s portraits were collected by Hugh Baton published 
under the title A senes of ortpnal potirt^ls arid ctmeedvere etchings 
by ^fhe 4 ate Kay, mfh ieograpkteal ^ket 6 hes ami iUvtetieaHve 

i(Edm , 2 vote. 4^0, 8vo od,, 4 vete , new ^to 

ed„ With addsdonal , plates, 2 vote., X877), ioritung a ufiiqfic record 
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of tbe social Irfe and popnlor habits of Edinburgh at its most interest- 
ing opoch 

KAY, JOSEPH {1821-1878), English economist, was born at 
Salford, Lancashire, on the 27 th of February 1821 Educated 
privately and at Trinity College, Cambridge, he was called to 
the bar at the Inner Temple m 1848 He was appointed judge 
of the Salford Hundred court of record m 1862 and m 1869 was 
made a queen’s counsel He is best known for a series of works 
on the social conditton of the poor m France, Swit/crland, 
Holland, Germany and Austria, the materials for which he 
gathered on a four years' tour as travelling bachelor of his 
university They were Th^ Ednc^Hmt of iht Poor in En^and 
and Europe (London, 1846), The Social ( ondUion of the People 
m England and Europe {London, 1850, 2 vois). The iondthon 
and Education of Poor Children tn English and in Gorman Towns 
(Manchester, 1853) He was also the author of The Law relating 
to Shtpmasieis tend Seamen (London, 1875) and Free Trade tn 
Land (1879, with a memoir) He died at Dorking, Surrey, on 
the 9th of October 1878 

KAYAK, or Cayak, an Eskimo word for a fishing boat, in 
common use from Greenland to Alaska It has been erroneously 
den/ed from the Arabic cauiue, suoposed to have been applied 
to the native boats by early explorers The boat is made by 
covering a light wooden fmmewoik with sealskin A hole is 
pien ed m the centre of the top of the boat, and the kayaker (also 
dressed m sealskin) laces himself up securely when seated to 
prevent the entrance of water Ihe kayak is propelled like a 
( anoe by a double-bladed paddle fhe name kayak is properly 
only applied to the boat used by an Fskimo man— that used by 
a woman is (ailed an nmtak 

KAYASTH, the writer caste of Northern India, especially 
numerous and influential in Bengal In 1901 their total 
number in all India was more than two millions Their claim 
to be Kshattnyas who have taken to clerical work is not admitted 
by the Brahmans Under Mahommedan rule they learnt 
Persian, and filled many important ofhees They are now 
(agef students of English, and have supplied not only se^^eral 
judges to the high court but also the first Hindu to be a member 
of uie governor-general’s coundl In Bomba> their place is 
taken by the Prabhus, and m Assam by the Kalitas (Kolita«), 
m Southern India there is no distinct ( leru al caste 

KAYE, Sm JOHN WILUAM (1814-1876), English military 
historian, was the son of Ctiarles Kaye, a solicitor, and was 
educated at Eton and the Royal Miht€u-v College, Addiscombe 
From 1832 to 1841 he was an officer in the Bengal Artillery, 
afterwards spending some years in hterary pursuit both in 
India and in Fngland In 1856 he entered the civil service of 
the East India Company, and when the government of India 
was transferred to the British ciown succeeded John Stuart 
Mill as secretary of tlie political and secret department of the 
India office In 1871 he was made a KCSI He died m 
London on the 24th of July 1876 Kaye’s numerous writings 
include Htstory of the Sepoy War tn India (Ixindon, 1864-1876), 
which was revised and continued by Colonel G B Malleson and 
published in six volumes m 1888-1889, iiittory of the Wear in 
Afghantstem (London, 18 st), republished m 1858 and 1874, 
AdmtmsiraUon of the Ea^t India Company (London, 1853), The 
Life md Correspondence of Charles, Lord Metcalfe (London, 1854) , 
The Life and Correspondence of Henry Si George Tucker (London, 
1854), Ltfe and Correspondence of Sir John Malcolm (London, 
1856), ChrtsHanity tn India (Tendon, 1859), Lives of Indian 
Officers (London, 1867); and tA^o novels, Peregrine Puliney and 
Long Engeegements He also edited several works dealing with 
Indian affairs, wrote Essays of an Optimist (London, 1870), and 
was a frequent contributor to periodicals 

KAY&ER, FRIEDRICH H&INRIOU EMANUEL (1845- \ 

German geologist and palaeontologist, was bom at Komgsberg 
on the t}6th of March 1845 He was educated at Berlin, where he 
toOk his degree of Ph D in 1870 In 1882 he became professor 
of geology in the university at Marburg He investigated 
fossils of various ages and from all parts of the world, but more 
especially from the Palaeozoic formations, including those of 
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South Afnca, the Polar regKjns, and notably the Devonian 
fo'isils of (Germany, Bohemia and other f>arts of Europe 

Amonj< his separate works ire LeJtrbuch dev Geologie (2 vols , 11 ), 
Geologische For mr Hons hunde, 1891 (2nd ed , 1902), and i Allgemetne 
Geologte ^1693) » '^l “ (the volume first i^aed) wat* translated ana 
edited b> P Lake, 1893, under the title I extbook of Comparative 
(teologv Another work is Beitrage zur Kenntyuss der I <iunr der 
Stegen^chen Grauwarke (1892) 

KAY-SHUTTLEWORTH, SlA JAMES PHILLIPS, Bart 
(1804-1877), English politician and educationalist, was born at 
k(K hdale, Lancashire, on the 20th of July 1804, the sdn of 
Robert Kay At first engaged in a Rocbdide bank, in 1824 he 
became a medical student at Edinburgh University Settling 
m MaiKjhester about 1827, he worked for the Ancoats and 
Ardwick Dispensary, and the expenenre which he thus gamed 
of the conditions of the poor an the Lancashire factory distncts, 
together with his interest in economic saence, led to his appomt- 
ment m 1835 as poor law commissioner in Norfolk and Suffolk 
and later in the London districts In 1839 he was appointed 
first seiretai*v of the committee formcjd by the Pnvy Council 
to administer the government grant for the public education 
in Great Britain He is remembered as having founded at 
Battersea, London, in conjunction ’vith E Carleton Tufneil, the 
fiTot training college for schocl teachers (1839-1840), and the 
system of national school education of the present day , with its 
pubbe inspection, trained teachers and its support by state as 
well as local funds, is largely due to his initiative In 1842 he 
raamed Lady Janet Shuttleworth, assuming by royal licence his 
hruie’s name and arms A breakdown m his health led him to 
resign his post on the committee m 1849, but subsequent 
recovery enabled him to take an active part in the working of 
the central relief committee instituted under Lord Derby, 
during the Lancaslnre cotton famine of 1861-1865 He was 
created a baronet in 1849 Until the end of his life he interested 
himsdf in the movements of the Liberal party in Lancashire, 
and tJie progress of education He died m London on the 26th 
of May 1877 His Physiology, Pathology and Treatment of 
Asphyxia became a standard textbook, and he also wrote 
numerous papers on pubhc education 

His son, Sir Ugh tree! ]ames Kay -Shuttleworth (b 1844), 
became a well-known Liberal politician, sitting in parliament 
for Hastings from 1869 to 1880 and for the Chtheroe division of 
Lancashire from 1885 till 1902, when he was created Baron 
Shuttleworth He was chancellor of the duchy of Lancaster 
m 1886, and secretary to the Adaairaltv m 1892-1895 

KAZALA, or Ka/aiinsk, a fort and town m the Russian 
province of Syr-darya in West Turkestan, at the point where 
the Kazala River falls into the Syr-darya, about 50 m from its 
mouth in Lake Aral, in 45 45' N and 62" 7' E , “ at the junc- 
tion,” to quote Schuyler, “ of all the trade routes in Central 
Asia, as the road from Orenburg meets here with the Khiva, 
Bokhara and Tashkent roads ” Besides carrying on an active 
trade with the Kirghiz of the surrounding country, it is of 
growing importance in the general current of commerce. Pop 
(1897), 7600 The floods in the river make it an wland in 
spring, in summer it is parched by the sun and hot winds, and 
Imrdly a tree can be got to grow 1 he streets are wide, but the 
houses, as well as the fairly strong fort, are built of mud bricks 

KAZAN, a government of middle Russia, surrounded by the 
governments of Vyatka, Ufa, Samara, Simbirsk, Nizliniy- 
Novgorod and Kostroma Area, 24,601 sq m It belongs to 
the basins of the Volga and its tnbutary the Kama, and by these 
streams the government is divided into three regions, the furst, 
to the right of the main nver, is traversed by deep ravines 
sloping to the north-east, towards the Volga, and by two ranges 
of hihs, cine of which (300 to 500 ft ) skirts the river, the second 
region, between the left bank of the Volga and the loft bank of 
the Kama, 1$ an open steppe, and the third, between the left 
bank of the Volga and the right bank of the l^ma, resembles in 
Its eastern part Utc first region, and m its western part as covered 
with forest Marls, limestones and sandstones, of Pernuan or 
rtiaasic age, the principal rocks, the Jurassic formation 
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appears, in a small part of the Tetyushi district in the south, and 
Tertiary rocks stretch along the left bank of the Volga Mineral 
springs (iron, sulphur and petroleum) exist m several places 
1 he Volga is navigable throughout its course of 200 m through 
Kazan, as well as the Kama (120 m ), and the Vyatka, Kazanka, 
Rutka, TsivyJ, Greater Kohshaga, Ilet, Vetluga and Mesha, are 
not without value as waterways About four hundred small 
lakes are enumerated within the government, the upper and 
lower Kaban supply the city of Kazan with water 

Ihe climate is severe, the annual mean temperature being 
37 8° F The ramfall amounts to 16 in Agriculture is the 
( hief occupation, and 82 % of the population are peasants Out 
of 7,672,600 acres of arable land, 4,516,500 are under crops — 
chiefly rye and oats, with some wheat, barley, buckwheat, 
lentils, flax, hemp and potatoes But there generally results 
great scarcity, and even famme, in bad years Livestock are 
numerous Forests cover 35 % of the total area Bee-keepmg 
lb an important industry Factories employ about 10,000 
persons and mclude flour-mills, distilleries, factories for soap, 
candles and tallow, and tanneries A great variety of petty 
trades, especially those connected wath wood, are carried on m 
the villages, partly for export The fairs are well attended 
there is considerable shippirg on the Volga, Kama, Vyatka and 
their tributaries Kazan is divided into twelve districts The 
chief town is Kazan {qv) The district capitals, with their 
populations in 1897 arc Cheboksary (4568), Chistopol (20,161), 
Kozmodemyansk (5212), Laishev (5439), Mamadyzh (4213), 
Spask (2779), Sviyazhsk (2363), Tetyushi (4754), Tsarevokok- 
shaisk (1654), Tsivylsk ^2337) and Yadrm (2467) Population 
(1879) 1,872,437, (1897), 2,190,185, of whom 1,113,555 were 
v\omen, and 176,396 lived m towns Ihe estimated population 
m 1906 was 2,504,400 It consists principally of Russians 
and Tatars, with a variety of Finno- Turkish tribes, Chuvashes, 
Cheremisscs, Mordvinians, Votyaks, Mescher>aks, and some 
lews and Poles The Russians belong to the Orthodox Greek 
Church or are Nonconformists, the Tatars are Mussulmans, and 
ihe Finno-Turkish tribes are either pagans or belong officially to 
the Orthodox Greek Church, the respective proportions being 
(m 1897) Orthodox Greek, 694 % of the whole, Noncon- 
loi mists, I %, Mussulmans, 28 8 % (P A K , J f Be ) 
KAZAN (called by the Cheremisses Ozon), a town of eastern 
Russia, capital of the government of the same name, situated 
in 55® 48' N and 49® 26" E , on the river Kazanka, 3 m from 
the Volga, which however reaches the city when it overflows its 
banks every spring Kazan lies 650 m E from Mobcow by rail 
md 253 E of Nizhniy Novgorod by the Volga Pop (1883), 
140,726, (1900), 143,707, all Russians except for some 20,000 
1 altars The most striking feature of the city is the kreml or 
( itadel, founded in 1437, which crowns a low hill on the N W 
Within Its wall, capped with five towers, it contains several 
churches, amongst them the cathedral of the Annunciation, 
founded m 1562 by Gury, the first archbishop of Kazan, Kazan 
being an archiepiscopal see of the Orthodox Greek Church 
Other buildings in the kreml are a magnificent monastery, built 
^55^^ ail arsenal, the modern castle in which the governor 
resides, and the red-brick Suyumbeka tower, 246 ft high, which 
IS an object of great veneration to the Tatars as the reputed 
burial-place of one of their saints A little east of the kreml is 
the Bogoroditski convent, built in 1579, for the reception of the 
Black Virgin of Kazan, a miracle-working image transferred to 
Moscow in i 6 i 2 , and in St Petersburg since 1710 Kazan is the 
intellectual capital of eastern Russia, and an important seat of 
Oriental scholarship Its university, founded m 1804, is attended 
by nearly 1000 students Attached to it are an excellent 
library of 220,000 vols , an astronomical observatory, a botanical 
garden and various museums The ecclesiastical academy, 
founded in 1846, contains the old library of the Solovetsk 
(Solovki) monastery, which is of importance for the history of 
Russian religious sects The city is adorned with bronze 
statues of Tsar Alexander II , set up facing the kreml m 1895, 
and of the poet G R Derzhavin (1743-1816), also with a 
monument commemorating the capture of Kazan by Ivan the 


lerrible The central parts of the city consist prmcipally of 
small one-storeyed houses, surrounded by gaidens, and are 
inhabited chiefly by Russians, while some 20,000 Tatars dwell 
in the suburbs Kazan is, further, the mtellectual centre of 
the Russian Mahommedans, who have here their more important 
schools and their printing-presses Between the city and the 
Volga is the Admiralty suburb, where Peter the Great had his 
Caspian fleet built for his campaigns against Persia 1 he more 
important manufactures are leather goods, soap, wax candles,, 
sacred images, cloth, cottons, spirits and bells A considerable 
trade is carried on with eastern Russia, and with Turkestan and 
Persia Previous to the 13th century, the present government 
of Kazan formed part of the territory of the Bulgarians, the ruins 
of whose ancient capital, Bolgari or Bolgary, he 60 m S of Kazan 
The city of Kazan itself stood, down to the 13th century, 30 m 
to the N E , where traces of it can still be seen In 1438 Ulugh 
Mahommed (or Ulu Makhmet), khan of the Golden Horde of 
the Mongols, founded, on the ruins of the Bulgarian state, the 
kingdom of Kazan, which in its turn was destroyed by Ivan the 
lerrible of Russia in 1552 and its territory annexed to Russia 
In 1774 the city was laid waste by the rebel Pugachev It has 
suffered lepeatedly from fires, especially in 1815 and 1825 The 
Kazan Tatars, from having lived so long amongst Russians and 
Tmnish tribes, have lost a good many of the characteristic 
features of their Tatar (Mongol) ancestry, and bear now the 
stamp of a distinct ethnographic type They arc found also m 
the neighbouring governments of Vyatka, Ufa, Orenburg, 
Samara, Saratov, Simbirsk, Tambov and Nizhniy Novgorod 
They are intelligent and enterprising, and are engaged princi- 
pally in trade 

Set Pmeghm s KazcH Old and New (m Russian), Vclyammov- 
Z.Qrnov*b Kasimov I sars( ^ vols , bt Petersburg i86:>-i806) , Zarinsky's 
Sketches of Old ha'^ail (Kazail, 1877), Jrofimov's Steffe of KazaH in 
(Kazan 1890), Firsov’s books on the history of the native 
population (Kazan, 18O4 and 1869), and Shpilevski on the antiqui 
ties of the town and government in Jevtsiia i Zapiskt of the Kazafi 
University (1877) A bibliography of the Oriental books published 
in the city is printed in Bulletins of the St Petersburg Acadcinv 
(1867) Compare also L Leger s ‘ Kazan ot les tartnres ' in Bibl 
Untv de Gentve (1874) (P A K , J T He) 

kazerOn, a district and town of the province of Fars in 
Persia The district is situated between Shiraz and Bushire 
In Its centre is the Kazerun Valley with a direction NW to 
S E , a fertile plain 30 m long and 7 to 8 m broad, bounded S E 
by the Parishan Lake (8 m long, 3 m broad), N W by the 
]k)shavir River, wiih the rums of the old citv of Beh-Shahpur 
(Beshaver, Boshavir, also, short, Shapur) and Sassanian bas- 
reliefs on Its banks There also, m a cave, is a statue of Shapur 
The remainder of the distiict is mostly hilly country intersected 
by numerous streams, plains and hills being covered with 
zizyphus, wild almond and oak The district is divided mto 
two divisions town and villages, the latter being called Kuh 1 
Marreh and again subdivided mto (i) Pusht 1 Kuh, (2) Yarruk, 
(3) Shakan It has forty-six villages and a population of about 
15,000, It produces rice of excellent quality, cotton, tobacco and 
opium, but very little corn, and bread made of the flour of acorns 
is a staple food m many villages Wild almonds are expoited 

Kazerun, the chief place of the district, is an unwalled town 
situated in the midst of the central plain, m 29® 37' N , 51° 43' £ 
at an elevation of 2800 ft , 70 m from Shiraz, and ^ m from 
Bushire It has a population of about 8000, and is divided 
mto four quarters separated by open spaces Adjoining it on 
the W is the famous Nazar garden, with noble avenues of orange 
trees planted by a former governor, Hajji All Kuh Khan, m 
1767 A couple of miles N of the city behind a low range of 
hills are the imposing rums of a marble building said to stand 
over the grave of Sheik Amm ed dm Mahommed b Zia ed 
dm Mas*ud, who died a h 740 (a d 1339) S E of the city 
on a huge mound are rums of buildmgs with underground 
chambers, popularly known as Kareh 1 Gabr, ** castle of the 
fire-worshippers 

KAZINCZY, FERENCZ (i759-'i830> Hungarian author, the 
most indefatigable agent m the regeneration of the Magyar 
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language and literature at the end of the i8th and beginning of 
the igth century, was bom on the 27th of October 1759, at 
jfir-Semly^n, in the county of Bihar, Hungary He studied law 
at Kassa and Eperies, and in Pest, where he also obtained a 
thorough knowledge of French and German literature, and made 
the acquaintance of Gideon Rdday, who allowed him the use of 
his library In 1784 Kazmczy became subnotary for the county 
of Abaiij, and in 1786 he was nominated inspector of schools at 
Kassa There he began to devote himself to the restoration of 
the Magyar language and literature by translations fiom classical 
foreign works, and by the augmentation of the native vocabulary 
from ancient Magyar sources In 1788, with the assistance of 
Baroti Szab6 and John Bacsdnyi, he started at Kassa the first 
Magyar literary magazine, Magyar Muzeum, the Orpheus ^ winch 
succeeded it in 1790, was his own creation Although, upon 
the accession of Leopold II , Kazmczy, as a non-Catholic, was 
obliged to resign his post at Kassa, his literary activity in no 
way decreased He not only assisted Gideon Rdday in the 
establishment and direction of the first Magyar dramatic society, 
but enriched the repertoire with several translations from foreign 
authors His Hamlet, which first appeared at Kassa m 1790, is 
a rendering from the German version of Schroder Implicated 
in the democratic conspiracy of the abbot Martmovics, Kazmczy 
was arrested on the 14th of December 1794, and condemned to 
death, but the sentence was commuted to imprisonment He 
was released in 1801, and shortly afterwards married Sophia 
Torok, daughter of his former patron, and retired to his small 
estate at Sz^phalom or “ Fairhill,” near Sdtor-Ujhely, m the 
county of Zempl^n In 1828 he took an active part in the 
conferences held for the establishment of the Hungarian academy 
in the historical section of which he became the first correspond 
mg member He died of Asiatic cholera, at Sz^phalom, on the 
22nd of August 1831 

Kdzinczy, although possessing ^eat beauty of style, cannot be 
legardecl as a powerful and original thinker, his fame is chiefly due 
to the felicity of his translations from the masterpieces of Lessing, 
c»octhe, Wieland, Klopstock, Ossian, La Rochefoucauld, Marmontel, 
Molidre, Metastasio, Shakespeare, Sterne, Cicero, Sallust, Anacreon, 
and many others He also edited the works of Bardezy (l^est, 181 
8 vols ) and of the poet Zrinyi (1817, 2 vols), and the poems of 
Dayka {1813, 3 vols ) and of John Kis, (1815, 3 vols ) A collective 
edition of his works ( Liter atura) , consisting for the most part of 
translations, was published at Pest, i8i4“i8i(), in g vols His ongi 
nal productions {EredeH Mukdt), largely made up of letters, were 
edited by Joseph Bajza and Francis foldy at Pest, i83()-i845, in 
5 vols Editions of his poems appeared m 1858 and in 18O3 

KAZVIN, a province and town of Persia The province is 
situated N W of Teheran and S of Gilan On the W it is 
bounded by Khamseh It pays a yearly revenue of about 
£22,000, and contains many rich villages which produce much 
gram and fruit, great quantities of the latter being diied and 
c xported 

Kazvin, the capital of the provmc e, is situated at an elevation 
of 4165 ft , in 36“ N and ^^o" E , and 92 m by road from 
Teheran The (ity is said to have been founded m the 4th 
century by the Sassanian king Shapur II (309--379) It has been 
repeatedly damaged by earthquakes Many of its streets and 
most of the magnificent buildings seen there by Chardin in 1674 
and other travellers during the 17th century are in rums The 
most remarkable remains are the palace of the Safawid shahs and 
the mosque with its large blue dome In the 16th century Shah 
Tahmasp I (1524-1576) made Kazvin his capital, and it re- 
mained so till Shah Abbas I (1587-1629) transferred the seat 
of government to Isfahdn The town still bears the title Dar es 
Salteneh, “ the seat of government ” Kazvin has many baths 
and cisterns fed by underground canals The system of irriga- 
tion formerly carried on by these canals rendered the plain of 
Kazvin one of the most fertile regions m Persia, now most of the 
canals are choked up The city has a population of about 
50,000 and a thriving transit trade, particularly since 1899 when 
the carnage road between Resht and Teheran with Kazvin as a 
half-way stage was opened under the auspices of the Russian 

Enzelh-Teheran Road Company ” Great quantities of rice. 


fish and silk are brought to it from Gilan for distribution m 
Persia and export to Turkey 

KEAN, EDMUND (1787-1833), was born in London on the 
17th of March ^ 1787 His father was probably Edmund Kean, 
an architect’s clerk , and his mother was an actress, Ann Carey, 
grand-daughter of Henry Carey When in his fourth year 
Kean made his first appearance on the stage as Cupid in Noverre’s 
ballet of Cymon As a child his vivacitv and devemess, and 
his ready affection for those who treated him with kindness 
made him a universal favourite, but the harsh circumstances 
of his lot, and the want of proper restraint, while they d^eloped 
strong self-reliance, fostered wayward tendencies About 1794 
a few benevolent persons provided the means of sending him to 
school, where he mastered his tasks with remarkable ease and 
rapidity, but finding the restraint intolerable, he shipped as a 
cabin boy at Portsmouth Discovering that he had only escaped 
to a more rigorous bondage, he counterfeited both deafness and 
lameness with a histrionic mastery which deceived even the 
physicians at Madeira On his return to England he sought the 
protection of his uncle Moses Kean, mirnic, ventriloquist and 
general entertainer, who, besides continuing his pantomimic 
studies, introduced him to the study of Shakespeare At the 
same time Miss Tidswell, an actress who had been specially kind 
to him from infancy, taught him the principles of acting On 
the death of his uncle he was taken charge of by Miss Tidswell, 
and under her direction he oegan the systematic study of the 
principal Shakespearian characters, displaying the peculiar 
originality of his genius by interpretations entirely different 
from those of Kemble His talents and interesting countenance 
induced a Mrs Clarke to adopt him, but the slight of a visitor so 
wounded his pride that he suddenly left her house and went back 
to his old surroundings In his fourteenth year he obtained an 
’ engagement to play leading characters for twenty nights in 
York Theatre, appearing as Hamlet, Hastings and Cato shortly 
afterwards, while he was in the strolling troupe belonging to 
Richardson’s show, the rumour of his abilities reached George 
III, who commanded him to recite at Windsor He subse- 
quently joined Saunders’s circus, where m the performance of an 
equestrian feat he fell and broke his legs — the accident leaving 
traces of swelling in his insteps throughout his life About 
this time he picked up musu from Charles Inclcdon, dancing 
from D’Egvillc, and fencing from Angelo In 1807 he played 
leading parts m the Belfast theatre with Mrs Siddons, who began 
by calling him a horrid little man ” and on further experience 
of his ability said that he “ played veiy, very well,” but that 
“ there was too little of him to make a great actor ” An engage- 
ment in 1808 to play leading characters in Beveney s provincial 
troupe was brought to an abrupt close by his marriage 
(July 17) with Miss Mary Chambers of Waterford, the leading 
actress Tor several years his prospects were very gloomy, but 
in 1814 the committee of Drury I^ne theatre, the fortunes of 
which were then so low that bankruptcy seemed inevitable, 
lesolved to give him a chance among the “ experiments ” they 
were making to win a return of popularity When the expecta- 
tion of his first appearance in London was close upon him he was 
so feverish that he exclaimed “ If I succeed I shall go mad ” 
His opening at Drury Lane on the 26th of January 1814 as Shy- 
lock roused the audiem e to almost uncontrollable enthusiasm 
Successive appearances in Richard III , Hamlet, Othello, Mac- 
beth and Lear served to demonstrate his complete mastery of 
the whole range of tragic emotion His triumph was so great 
that he himself said on one occasion, “ I could not feel the stage 
under me ” On the 29th of No\ ember 1820 Kean appeared 
for the first time in New York as Richard III 1 he success of his 
visit to America was unequivocal, although he fell into a vexa- 
tious dispute with the press On the 4th of June 1821 he 
returned to England 

^ This date is apparently settled by a letter from Kean in 1829, 
to Dr Gibson (see Rothesay Express for the 28th of June 1893, 
where the letter is printed and vouched for), inviting him to dinner 
on the 17th of March to celebrate Kean's birtliday, vanous other 
dates have been given in books of reference, the 4th of November 
having been formerly accepted by this Encyclopaedia 
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Probably bis irregular habits were prejudicial to the refinement 
of hib taste, and latterly they tended to exaggerate hib special 
defects and mannerisms The adverse deasion m the divorce 
case of Cox v Kean on the 17th of January 1825 caused his wife 
to leave him, and aroused against hun such bitter feelmg, shown 
by the almost notous conduct of the audiences before which he 
appeared about this time, as nearly to compel him to retire per- 
manently into pnvate life A second visit to America m 1825 
was largely a repetition of the persecution which, m the name of 
raorahty, he bad suffered m England Some cities showed him 
a spirit of charity, many audiences submitted him to the grossest 
insults and endangered his life by the violence of their disapproval 
In Quebec he was much impressed with the kmdness of some 
Huron Indians who attended his performances, and he was made 
chief of the tribe, receiving the name Alanienouidet Kean s last 
appearance in New York was on the 5th of December 1826 m 
Richard III , the roie in which he was first seen m Amenca He 
returned to England and was ultimately received with all the old 
favour, but the contest had made him so dependent on the use of 
stimulants that the gradual deterioration ot his guts »vas inevit- 
able Still, even m their decay his great powei s triumphed dunng 
the moments of his inspiration over the absolute wreck of his 
physical faculties, and compelled admiration after his gait had 
degenerated into a weak hobble, and the lightning brilliancy of his 
( yes had become dull and bloodshot, and the tones of his match- 
less voice marred by rough and grating hoarseness His appear- 
ance m Pans was a failure owing to a fit of drunkenness His 
last appearance on the stage was at Co\ent Garden, on the 25th 
of March 1833 when he played Othello to the lago of his son 
Charles At the words “ Villain, be sure,^’ in scene 3 of act 111 , 
he suddenly broke down, and crying in a faltering voice 

0 God, I am dying Speak to them, Charles,” fell insensible 
into his son’s arms He died at Richmond on the 15th of 
May 183^ 

It was m the impersonation of the great creations of Shake- 
speare’s genius that the varied beauty and grandeur of the acting 
of Kean were displayed in their highest form, although probably 
liih most powerful character was Sir Giles Overreach m Massinger’s 
A New Way to Pay Old Debts, the effect of his first impersonation 
of which was such that the pit rose en masse, and even the actors 
and actresses themselves were overcome by the terrific dramatic 
illusion His only personal disadvantage as an actor was his 
small stature His countenance was strikingly interesting and 
unusually mobile, he had a matchless command of facial expres- 
sion, hi« fine eyes scintillated with the slightest shades of emo- 
tion and thought , his voice, though weak and harsh in the upper 
register, possessed in its lower range tones of penetrating and 
resistless power, and a thrilling sweetness like the witchery of the 
finest music, above all, in the grander moments of his passion, 
his intellect and soul seemed to rise beyond material barriers 
and to glorify physical defects with their own greatness Kean 
specially excelled as the exponent of passion In Othello, lago. 
Shy lock and Richard III , characters utterly different from each 
other, but in which the predominant element is some form of 
passion his identification with the personality, as he had con- 
ceived it, was as nearly as possible perfect, and each isolated 
phase and aspect of the plot was elaborated with the minutest 
attention to details, and yet with an absolute subordination of 
these to the distinct individualitv he was endeavouring to portray 
Coleridge said, Seeing him act was like reading Shakespeare 
by flashes of lightning ” If the range of character m which 
Kean attained supreme excellence was narrow, no one except 
Gamck has been so successful m so many great impersonations 
Unlike Gamck, he had no true talent for comedy, but in the ex- 
pression of biting and saturnine wit, of gnm and ghostly gaietv, 
he was unsurpassed His eccentricities at the height of his fame 
were numerous Sometimes he would ride recklessly on his horse 
Shy lock throughout the night He was presented with a tame 
lion with which he might be found playing in his drawing-room 
The prizefighters Mendoza and Richmond the Black were among 
his visitors Grattan was hrs devoted friend In his earlier days 
Talma said of him, ** He is a magnificent uncut gem, polish and 


round him of! and he will be a perfect tragedian.’* Macready, 
who was much impressed by Kean’s Richard III and met the 
actor at supper, speaks of ins “ unassuming manner par- 
taking in some degree of shyness ” and of the ” touching grate ” 
of his singing Kean’s dehvery of the three words “ I answer — 
NO ’ ” m the part of Sir Edward Mortimer in The Iron Chest, 
cast Macready into an abyss of despair at rivalling him m this 
role So full of dramatic interest is the life of Edmund Kean 
that it formed the subject for a play by the elder Dumas, entitled 
Kean ou desordre el gente, m which Frederick Leniaitre achieved 
one of his greatest triumphs 

See Francis Phippen, A%UhmHc Memoirs of Edmund Kean H814), 
B W Procter {Barry Comwa^, Ike Life of Edmund Kean (1835), 
F W Hawkms, The Life of Edmund Kean (1809). J FiUgerald 
Molloy, The Life and Adventures of Edmund Kean (1888), Edward 
Stirling, Old Drury Lane (1887) 

His son, Charles John Kean (181 1-1868), was born at Water- 
ford, Ireland, on the 18th of January 18 ii After preparatory 
education at Worplesdon and at Greeiiford, near Harrow, he was 
sent to Eton College, where he remained three years In 1827 
he w^as offered a cadetship in the East India Company’s service, 
which he was prepared to accept if his father would settle an 
income of £400 on ms mother The elder Kean refused to do 
this, and his son determined to become an actor He made his 
first appearance at Drury Lane on the ist of October 1827 as 
Norval in Home’s Douglas, but his continued failure to achieve 
popularity led him to lea\e London in the spring of 1828 for the 
provinces At Glasgow, on the ist of October in this year, 
father and son acted together m Arnold Payne’s Brutus, the 
elder Kean m the title-part and his son as Titus After a visit 
to Amenca m 1830, wheic he was received with much favour, ht 
appeared in 18^3 at Covent Garden as Sir Edmund Mortimer in 
Colman’s The Iron Chest, but his success was not pronounced 
enough to encourage him to remain m London, especially as he 
had already won a high position m the provinces In January 
1838, however, he returned to Druiy Lane, and played Hamlet 
with a success which gave him a place among the principal 
tragedians of his time He was married to the actress Ellen 
Tree (1805-1880) on the 29th of January 1842, and paid a 
second visit to America with her from 1845 to 1847 Returning 
to England, he entered on a successful engagement at the 
Hay market, and m 1850, with Robert Keeley, became lessee 
of the Princess Theatre Ihe most noteworthy feature of hi:> 
management was a series of gorgeous Shakespearian revivals 
Charles Kean was not a great tragic actor He did all that 
could be done by the perseveiing cultivation of li.s powers, 
and in many ways manifested the possession of high intelligence 
and refined taste, but his defects of person and voice made it 
impossible for him to give a representation at all adequate of 
the varying and subtle emotions of pure tragedy But in 
melodramatic parts such as the king in Boucicaiilt’s adaptation 
of Casimir Delavigne’s Louts XI , and I ouis and Fabian dci 
Franchi in Boucicault’s adaptation of Dumas’s The Corsican 
Brothers, his success was complete From his “ tour round the 
world” Kean returned in 1866 m broken health, and died m 
London on the 22nd of January 1868 

See The Life and Theatrical Times of Charles Kean, by John 
William Cole (1859) 

KEANE, JOHN JOSEPH (1839- ), American Roman 

Catholic airchbishop, was born m Ballyshannon, Co Donegal, 
Ireland, on the 12th of September 1839 His family settled ra 
Amenca when he was seven years old He was educated at 
Samt Charles's Colley, Ellicott City, Maryland, and at Saint 
Mary’s Seminary, Baltimore, and in 1866 was ordained a priest 
and made curate of St Patnek’s, Wa^u^ton, DC On the 
25th of August 1878 he was consecrated Bishop of Richmond, 
to succeed James Gibbons, and he had established the Con^ 
fraternity of the Hqjy Ghost in that diocese, and founded schools 
and churches for negroes before his appointment as rector of the 
Cathohe University, Washington, D C , in 1886, and his appoint- 
ment in 1S88 to the see of Ajasso He did much to upbuild 
the Catholic University, but his democratic and liberal policy 
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made him enemies at Rome, whence there came in 1896 a request 
for his resignation of the rectorate, and where he spent the y ears 
1897-1900 as canon of St John Lateran, assistant bishop at the 
pontifical throne, and counsellor to the Propaganda In 1900 he 
was consecrated archbishop of Dubuque, Iowa He took a 
prominent part in the Catholic Young Men’s National Union and 
in the Total Abstinence Union Of North America, and was m 
general charge of the Catholic delegation to the World’s Parlia- 
ment of Religions held at the Columbian Exposition in 1893 
He lectured widely on temperance, education and American 
institutions, and in 1890 was Dudleian lecturer at Harvard 
University 

A seUction from lus writings and addresi>e3 was edited by Mam ice 
Francis Egan under the title Onward and Upward A Year Book 
(Baltimore, 1902) 

KEARNEY, a city and the county-seat of Buffalo county, 
Nebraska, USA, about 130 m W of Lincoln Pop (1890), 
8074, (1900), 5634, of whom 6«;o were foreign-born It is on 
the mam overland line of the Union Pacific, and on a branch 01 
the Burlington & Missouri River railroad The city is situated 
m the broad, flat bottom-lands a short distance N of the Platte 
River Lake Kearney, in the city, has an area of 40 acres The 
surrounding region is rich farming land, devoted especially to 
the growing of alfalfa and Indian corn. At Kearney are a 
State Industrial School for boys, a State Normal School, the 
Kearney Military Academy, and a Carnegie library Good 
water-power is provided by a canal from the Platte River 
about 17 m above Kearney, and the t ity’s manufactures include 
foundry and machine-shop products, flour and bricks Kearney 
Junction, as Kearney was called from 1872 to 187 s, was settled 
a year before the two railways actually formed their junction 
here or the city was platted Kearney became a town in 1873, 
a ( ity of the second class and the county seat m 1874, and a city 
of the first class in 190 t It is to be distinguished from an older 
and on( e famous prairie city, popularly known as Dobey Town” 
(/ e Adobe), founded in the early ’fifties on the edge of the reser- 
vation of old Fort Kearney (removed in 1848 from Nebraska 
City), m Kearney county, on the S shore of the Platte about 
6 m S E of the present Kearney, here in i86r the post office of 
Kearney City was established In the days of the prairie freight- 
ing caravans Dobey Town was one ot the most important towns 
between Independence, Missouri, and the Pacifu coast, and it had 
a rough, wild, picturesque history, but it lost its immense 
freighting interests after the Union Pacific had been extended 
through It m 1866 The site of Dobey lown, together with the 
Fort, was aoandoned m 1871 Fort Kearney and the city too 
were named m honour of General Stephen W Kearny, and the 
name was at first correctly spelt without a second ” e ” 

KEARNY, PHILIP (1815-1862), American soldier, was born 
in New York on the 2nd of June 1815, and was originally 
intended for the legal profession He graduated at Columbia 
University (1833), but his bent was decidedly towards soldiering, 
and m 1837 he obtained a commission in the cavalry regiment of 
which his uncle, general) Stephen Watts Kearny (1794-1848), 
was colonel and Lieut Jeffers m Davis adjutant Two years 
later he was sent to France to study the methods of cavalry 
training m vogue there Before his return to the United States 
in 1840 he had taken part m many fights m Algeria He had 
inherited a large fortune, but he remained in the senne e, and his 
wide experience of cavalry work caused him to be employed on 
the headquarters staff of the suemy After six more years’ service 
Kearnv left the arm), but almost immediately afterwards he 
rejoined, bringing with him a company of cavalry, which he had 
raised and equipped chiefly at his own expense, to take part in 
the Mexican war In December 1846 he was promoted captain 
In leading a brilliant cavalry charge at Churubusco he lost his 
left arm, out he remained at the front, and won the brevet of 
major for hia gallantry at the storming of Mexico City In 1851 
he again resigned, to travel round the world He saw further 
active service with his old comrades of the French cavalry m 
the Italian war of 1859, and received the cross of the Legion of 
Honour for his conduct at Solferino Up to the outbreak of 


the American civil war he li\ed m Pans, but early m 1861 he 
hastened home to join the Federal army At first as a brigade 
commander and later as a divisional commander of mfantry m 
the Army of the Potomac, he infused into his men his own cavaliy 
spirit of dash and bravery At Williamsburg, Seven Pines, 
and Second Bull Run he displayed his usual romantic courage, 
but at Chantilly (Sept i, 1862), after repulsing an attack of 
the enemy, he rode out in the dark too far to the fVont, and mis 
taking the Confederates for his own men was shot dead His 
body was sent to the Federal lines with a message from General 
Lee, and was buried in Trinity Churchyard, New York His 
commission as major-general of volunteers was dated July 4, 
1862, but he never received it 

See J W dc Pey Penonal and Military History of Philip 
Kearny (New York, 1869) 

KEARNY, a town of Hudson county. New Jersey, USA, 
between the Passaic and Hackensack rivers, adjoining Harrison, 
and connected with Newark by bridges over the Passaic Pop 
(1900), 10,896, of whom 3597 were foreign-borr , (1906 estimate), 
14,142 The New York tk Greenwood Lake division of the Erie 
Railroad has a station at Arlington, the principal village (in the 
N W part), which contains attractive residences of Newark, 
Jersey City and New York City business men The town covers 
an area of about 7 sq m , ini luding a large tract of marsh-land 
In Kearny are radway repair shops of the Pennsylvania system, 
and a large abattoir, and there are numerous manufactures 
The value of the town’s factory products increased from 
ij>i,6o7,oo2 in 1900 to '5*4,427,904 in 1905, or 175 5 % Among 
Its institutions are the State Soldiers’ Home, removed here 
from Newark m 1880, a Carnegie library, two Italian homes for 
orphans, and a Catholic Industrial School for boys 

The neck of land between the Passaic and the Hackensack 
rivers, for 7 m N from where they unite, was purchased from 
the proprietors of East Jersey and from the Indians by Captain 
William Sandford m 1668 and through Nathaniel Kmgsland, 
sergeant-major of Barbadoes, received the name ” New Bar- 
badoes ” After the town under this name had been extended 
considerably to the northward, the town of Lodi was formed out 
of the S portion in 1825, the town of Harrison was founded out 
of the S portion of Lodi in 1840, and in 1867 a portion of Harrison 
was set apart as a township and named in honour of General 
Philip Kearny, a former resident Kearny was incorporated a& 
a town in 1895 

KEARY, ANNIE (1825-1879), English ncwelist, was born near 
Wetherby, Yorkshire, cm the 3rd of March 1825, the daughter 
of an Irish clergyman She was the author of several children’s 
books and novels, of which the best known is Castle Dalyy an 
Irish story She also wrote an Early Egyptian History (1861) 
and The Nation Around (1870) She dieci at Eastbourne on the 
3rd of March 1879 

KEATE, JOHN (1773-1852), English schoolmaster, was born 
at Wells, Somersetshire, m 1773, the son of Prebendary William 
Keate He was educated at Fton and King’s College, Cam- 
bridge, where he had a brilliant career as a scholar, taking holy 
orders, he became, about 1797, an assistant master at Eton 
College In 1809 he was elected head master The discipline 
of the school was then m a most unsatisfactory condition, and 
Dr Keate (who took the degree of D D m 1810) took stern 
measures to improve it His pa’-tiality for the hire h became a 
byword, but he succeeded m restoring order and strengthening 
the weakened authority of the masters Beneath an outwardly 
rough manner the little man concealed a really kind heart, and 
when he retired in 1834, the boys, who admired his courage, 
presented him with a handsome testimonial A couple of years 
before he had publicly flogged eighty boys on one day Keate 
was made a canon of Windsor in 1820 He died on the ^th 
of March 1852 at Hartley Westpall, Hampshire, of which parish 
he had been rector since 1824 

See Maxwell Lyte, History of Eton College (3rd ed ,1899) , Collins, 
Etonianay Harwood, Alumni EtomenseSj Annual Register ^ 

Gentleman’s Magazine (1852) 
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KEATS, JOHN (1795-1821), English poet, was born on the 
29th or 31st of October 1795 at the sign of the Swan and Hoop, 
24 The Pavement, Moorfields, London He published his first 
volume of verse in 1817, his second in the following year, his 
third m 1820, and died of consumption at Rome on the 23rd of 
February 1821 in the fourth month of his twenty-sixth year 
(For the biographical facts see the later section of this article ) 
In Keats’s first book there was little foretaste of anything 
greatly or even genuinely good, but between the marshy and 
sandy flats of sterile or futile verse there were undoubtedly 
some few purple patches of floral promise The style was fre- 
quently detestable — a mixture of sham Spenserian and mock 
Wordsworthian, alternately florid and and His second book, 
Endymton, rises in its best passages to the highest level of Barn- 
field and of Lodge, the two previous poets with whom, had he 
published nothing more, he might most properly have been 
( lassed , and this, among minor minstrels, is no unenviable place 
His third book raised him at once to a foremost rank m the high- 
est class of English poets Shelley, up to twenty, had written 
little or nothing that would have done credit to a boy of ten, and 
of Keats also it may be said that the merit of his work at twenty- 
five was hardly by comparison more wonderful than its demerit 
at twenty-two His first book fell as flat as it deserved to fall, 
the reception of his second, though less considerate than on the 
whole It deserved, was not more contemptuous than that of 
immeasurably better books published about the same time 
by Coleridge, I^ndor and Shelley A critic of exceptional 
carefulness and candour might have noted in the first book so 
singular an example of a stoik among the cranes as the famous 
and notable sonnet on Chapman’s Homer, a lust judge would 
have indicated, a partial advocate might have exaggerated, the 
\ alue of sill h golden gram amid a garish harvest of tares as the 
hymn to Pan and the translation into verse of Titian’s Baccha- 
nal which glorify the weedy wilderness of Endymton But the 
hardest thing said of that poem by the Quarterly reviewer was 
unconsciously echoed by the future author of Adonati — that 
it was all but absolutely impossible to read through, and the 
obscener insolence of the “ Blackguard’s Magazine,” as Landor 
afterwards very justly labelled it, is explicable though certainly 
not excusable if we glance back at such a passage as that where 
Endymion exchanges fulsome and liquorish endearments with 
the known unknown from zvhom his being sips such darling (/) 
essence ” Such nauseous and pitiful phrases as these, and cer- 
tain passages in his correspondence, make us understand the 
source of the most offensive imputations or insinuations levelled 
against the writer’s manhood, and, while admitting that neither 
his love-letters, nor the last piteous outcries of his wailing and 
shrieking agony, would ever have been made public by merciful 
or respeitful editors, we must also admit that, if they ought 
never to have been published, it is no less certain that thev 
ought never to have been written , that a manful kind of man 01 
even a manlv sort of boy, in his love-making or in his suffering, 
will not howl and snivel after such a lamentable fashion One 
thing hitherto inexplicable a very slight and rapid glance at his 
amatory correspondence will amply suffice to explain how it 
came to pass that the woman so passionately beloved by so great 
a poet should have thought it the hopeless attempt of a mistaken 
kindness to revive the memory of a man for whom the best that 
could be wished was complete and compassionate oblivion 
For the side of the man’s nature presented to her inspection, this 
probably was all that chanty or reason could have desired But 
that there was a finer side to the man, even if considered apart 
from the poet, his correspondence with his friends and their 
general evidence to his character give more sufficient proof than 
perhaps we imght have derived from the general impression left 
on us by his works, though indeed the preface to Endymton 
itself, however illogical m its obviously implied suggestion that 
the poem published was undeniably unworthy of publication, 
gave proof or hint at least that after all its author was something 
of a man And the eighteenth of his letters to Miss Brawne 
stands out in bright and brave contrast with such as seem in- 
compatible with the traditions of his character on its manlier 


side But if it must be said that he lived long enough only to 
give promise of being a man, it must also be said that he lived 
long enough to give assurance of being a poet who was not born 
to come short of the first rank Not even a hint of such a prob- 
ability could have been gathered from his first or even from his 
second appearance, after the publication of his third volume it 
was no longer a matter of possible debate among judges of 
tolerable competence that this improbability had become a 
certainty Two or three phrases cancelled, two or three lines 
erased, would have left us m Lamta one of the most faultless as 
surely as one of the most glorious jewels in the crown of English 
poetry Isabella, feeble and awkward m narrative to a degree 
almost incredible in a student of Dry den and a pupil of Leigh 
Hunt, IS overcharged with episodical effects of splendid and 
pathetic expression beyond the reach of either The Eve of 
St Agnes, aiming at no doubtful success, succeeds in evading 
all casual difficulty in the line of narrative, with no shadow of 
pretence to such interest as may be derived from stress of inci- 
dent or depth of sentiment, it stands out among all other famous 
poems as a perfect and unsurpassable study in pure colour anil 
clear melody — a study m which the figure of Madeline brings 
back upon the mind’s eye, if only as moonlight recalls a sense 01 
sunshine, the nuptial picture of Marlowe’s Hero and the sleeping 
presence of Shakespeare’s Imogen Beside this poem should 
always be placed the less famous but not less precious Eve of Si 
Mark, a fragment unexcelled for the simple perfection of its 
perfect simplicity, exquisite alike in suggestion and m accom- 
plishment The triumph of Hyperton is as nearly complete as 
the failure of Endymion, yet Keats never gave such proof of a 
manly devotion and rational sense of duty to his art as in his 
resolution to leave this great poem unfinished, not, as we mav 
gather from his correspondence on the subject, for the pitiful 
reason assigned by his publishers, that of discouragement at the 
reception given to his former work, but on the solid and reason- 
able ground that a Miltonic study had something in its vei\ 
scheme and nature too artificial, too studious of a foreign influ- 
ence, to be carried on and carried out at such length as was implied 
by his original design Fortified and purified as it had been on 
a first revision, when much introductory allegory and much 
tentative effusion of sonorous and superfluous verse had been 
rigorously i lipped down or pruned away, it i ould not long hav e 
retained spirit enough to support or inform the shadowy body of 
a subject so little charged with tangible significance The faculty 
of assimilation as distinguished from imitation, than which there 
can be no surer or stronger sign of strong and sure original 
genius, is not more evident in the most Miltonic passages of the 
revised Hyperion than in the more Shakespearian passages of the 
unrevised tragedy w hic h no radical correction could have left other 
than radically incorrigible It is no conventional exaggeration, no 
hyperbolical phrase of flattery with more sound than sense in it, 
to say that in this chaotic and puerile play of Otho the Great there 
are such verses as Shakespeare might not without pride have 
signed at the age when he wrote and even at the age when he 
rewrote the tragedy of Romeo and Juliet The dramatic frag- 
ment of King Stephen shows far more power of hand and gives 
far more promise of success than does that of Shelley’s Charles 
the First Yet we cannot say with any confidence that even this 
far from extravagant promise would certainly or probably have 
been kept, it is certain only that Keats in these attempts did at 
least succeed in showing a possibility of future excellence as a 
tragic or at least a romantic dramatist In every other line of 
high and serious poetry his triumph was actual and consummate, 
here only was it no more than potential or incomplete As a 
ballad of the more lyrical order, La Belle dame sans merci is not 
less absolutely excellent, less triumphantly perfect in force and 
clearness of impression, than as a narrative poem is Lamta In 
his lines on Robin Hood, and in one or two other less noticeable 
studies of the kind,Jie has shown thorough and easy mastery of 
the beautiful metre inherited by Fletcher from Bamfield and 
by Milton from Fletcher The simple force of spirit and style 
which distinguishes the genuine ballad manner from all spurious 
attempts at an artificial simplicity was once more at least 
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achieved in his verses on the crowning creation of Scott’s 
humaner and manlier genius —Meg Merrilies No little injustice 
has been done to Keats by such devotees as fix their mind’s eye 
only on the more salient and distinctive notes of a genius which 
in fact was very much more various and tentative, less limited 
and peculiar, than would be inferred from an exclusive study of 
his more specially characteristic work But within the limits 
of that work must we look of course for the genuine credentials 
of his fame, and highest among them we must rate his un- 
equalled and unrivalled odes Of these perhaps the two nearest 
to absolute perfection, to the triumphant achievement and 
accomplishment of the very utmost beauty possible to human 
words, may be that to Autumn and that on a Grecian Urn , the 
most radiant, fervent and musical is that to a Nightingale, the 
most pictorial and perhaps the tenderest in its ardour of passion- 
ate fancy is that to Psyche , the subtlest in sweetness of thought 
and feeling is that on Melancholy Greater lyrical poetry the 
world may have seen than any that is in these, lovelier it 
surely has never seen, nor ever can it possibly see From the 
divine fragment of an unfinished ode to Maia we can but guess 
that if completed it would have been worthy of a place beside 
the highest His remaining lyrics have many beauties about 
them, but none perhaps can be called thoroughly beautiful He 
has certainly left us one perfect sonnet of the first rank and as 
certainly he has left us but one 
Keats has been promoted by modem criticism to a place beside 
Shakespeare The faultless force and the profound subtlety of 
his deep and cunning instinct for the absolute expression of 
absolute natural beauty can hardly be questioned or overlooked, 
and this is doubtless the one mam distinctive gift or power 
which denotes him as a poet among all his equals, and gives him 
a right to rank for ever beside Coleridge and Shelley As a man, 
the two admirers who did best service to his memory were Lord 
Houghton and Matthew Arnold These alone, among all of 
their day who have written of him without the disadvantage or 
advantage of a personal acquaintance, have clearly seen and 
shown us the manhood of the man That ridiculous and degrad- 
ing legend which imposed so strangely on the generous tender- 
ness of Shelley, v/hile evoking the very natural and allowable 
laughter of Byron, fell to dust at once for ever on the appearance 
of Lord Houghton’s biography, which gave perfect proof to all 
time that ** men have died and worms have eaten them ” but 
not for fear of critics or through suffering inflicted by reviews 
Somewhat too sensually sensitive Keats may have been in either 
capacity, but the nature of the man was as far as was the quality 
of the poet above the pitiful level of a creature whose soul could 
“ let itself be snuffed out by an article ”, and, in fact, owing 
doubtless to the accident of a death which followed so fast on 
his early appearance and his dubious reception as a poet, the 
insolence and injustice of his reviewers in general have been com- 
paratively and even considerably exaggerated Except from 
the chief fountain-head of professional nbaldry then open in the 
world of literary journalism, no reek of personal insult aiose to 
offend his nostrils, and the tactics of such unwashed mahgnants 
were inevitably suicidal, the references to his bnef experiment 
of apprenticeship to a surgeon which are quoted from Blackwood, 
in the shorter as well as m the longer memoir by Lord Houghton, 
could leave no bad odour behind them save what might hang 
about men’s yet briefer recollection of his assailant’s unmemor- 
able existence The false Keats, therefore, whom Shelley pitied 
and Byron despised would have been, had he ever existed, a 
thing beneath compassion or contempt That such a man could 
have had such a genius is almost evidently impossible , and yet 
more evident is the proof which remains on everlasting record 
that none was ever further from the chance of decline to such 
degradation than the real and actual man who made that name 
immortal (ACS) 

Subjoined are the chief particulars of Keats’s life 
He was the eldest son of Thomas Keats and his wife Frances 
Jennings, and was baptized at St Botolph’s, Bishopsgate, on | 
the i8th of December 1795 The entry of his baptism is supple- j 
mented by a marginal note stating that he was born on the 31st | 
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of October Thomas Keats was employed m the Swan and 
Hoop livery stables, Finsbury Pavement, London He had 
married his master’s daughter, and managed the business on 
the retirement of his father-in-law In April 1804 Thomas 
Keats was killed by a fall from his horse, and within a year of 
this event Mrs Keats married William Rawlings, a stable- 
keeper The marriage proved an unhappy one, and in 1806 Mrs 
Rawlings, with her children John, George, Thomas and Frances 
Mary (afterwards Mrs Llanos, d 1889), to live at Edmonton 

with her mother, who had inherited a considerable competence 
from her husband There is evidence that Keats’s parents were 
by no means of the commonplace type that might be hastily 
inferred from these associations They had desired to send their 
sons to Harrow, but John Keats and his two brothers were even- 
tually sent to a school kept by John Clarke at Fnficld, where 
he became intimate with his master’s son, Charles Cow den 
Clarke His vivacity of temperament showed itself at school in 
a love of fighting, but in the last year of his school life he 
developed a great appetite for reading of all sorts In 1810 he 
left school to be apprenticed to Mr Thomas Hammond, a surgeon 
in Edmonton He was still within easy reach of his old s( hool, 
where he frequently borrowed books, especially the works of 
Spenser and the Elizabethans With Hammond he quarrelled 
before the termination of his apprenticeship, and in 1814 the 
connexion was broken by mutual consent His mother had died 
in 1810, and in 1814 Mrs Jennings The children were left in the 
care of two guardians, one of whom, Richard Abbey, seems to 
have made himself solely responsible John Keats went to 
London to study at Guy’s and St Thomas’s hospitals, living at 
first alone at 8 Dean Street, Borough, and later with two fellow 
students in St Thomas’s Street It does not appear that he 
neglected his medical studies, but his chief interest was turned to 
poetry In March 1816 he became a dresser at Guy’s, but about 
the same time his poetic gifts were stimulated by an acquaintance 
formed with Leigh Hunt His friendship with Benjamin 
Haydon, the painter, dates from later in the same year Hunt 
introduced him to Shelley, who showed the younger poet a 
constant kindness In 1816 Keats moved to the Poultry to be 
with his brothers George and Tom, the former of whom was then 
employed in his guardian’s counting-house, but much of the 
poet’s time was spent at Leigh Hunt’s cottage at Hampstead 
In the winter of 1816-1817 he definitely abandoned medicine, and 
in the spring appeared Poems hy John Keats dedicated to Leigh 
Hunt, and published by Charles and James Ollier On the 14th 
of April he left London to find quiet for work He spent some 
time at Shanklin, Isle of Wight, then at Margate and Canterbury, 
where he was joined by his brother Tom In the summer the 
three brothers took loclgings in Well Walk, Hampstead, wheu 
Keats formed a fast friendship with Charles Wentworth Dilke and 
C harles Armi tage Brown In September of the same year (1817) 

he paid a visit to his friend, Benjamin Bailey, at Oxford, and in 
November he finished at Burford Bridge, ne«ir Dorking 
His youngest brother had developed consumption, and in March 
John went to Teignmouth to nurse him in place of his brother 
George, who had decided to sail for America with his newly 
married wife, Georgiana Wylie In May (1818) Keats returned 
! to London, and soon aft(r appeared Endymton A Poetic 
Romance {iZi^)y bearing on the title-page as motto *‘The stretched 
metre of an antique song ” Late in June Keats and his friend 
Armitage Brown started on a walking tour in Scotland, vividly 
described in the poet’s letters The fatigue and hardship 
involved proved too great a strain for Keats, who was forbidden 
by an Inverness doctor to continue his tour lie returned to 
Ixindon by boat, arriving on the i8th of August The autumn 
was spent in constant attendance on his brother Tom, who died 
at the beginning of December Ihere is no doubt that he 
resented the attacks on him in Blackwood^ s Magazine (August 
1818) and the Quarterly Review (April 1818, published only in 
September), but his chief preoccupations were elsewhere After 
his brother’s death he went to live with his friend Brown He 
had already made the acquaintance of Fanny Brawne, a girl of 
seventeen, who lived with her mother close by For her Keats 
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quickly developed a consuming passion He was m indifferent 
health, and, owing partly to Mr Abbey’s mismanagement, m 
difficulties for money Nevertheless his best work belongs to this 
period In July 1819 he went to Shanklin, living with James Rice 
They were soon joined by Brown The next two months Keats 
spent with Brown at Winchester, enjoying an interval nf calm- 
ness due to his absence from Fanny Brawne At Winchester 
he completed Lamta and Olhit thf Great, which he had begun in 
conjunction with Brown, and began his historical tragedy of 
Ktu^ Stephen Before Christmas he bad returned to London 
and his bondage to Fanny In January i8ao his brother George 
paid a short visit to London, but received no confidence from 
him The fatal nature of Keats’s illness showed itself on the 3rd 
of February, but m March he recovered sufficiently to be present 
at the private view of Hay don’s pKture of “ Christ’s Entry into 
Jerusalem ” In Ma> he removed to a lodging m Wesleyan 
Place, Kentish Town, to be near Leigh Hunt, who eventually took 
him into his house In July appeared hjs third and last book, 
Lamia, Isabella, The Eve of St Agnes an 4 other Poems (1820) 
Keats left the Hunts abruptly m August in consequence of a 
delay in receiving one of Fanny Brawne’s letters which had been 
broken open by a servant He went to Wentworth Place, where 
he was taken m by the Brawnes The suggestion that he should 
hpend the winter in Italy was followed up by an invitation from 
Shelley to Pisa This, liowever, he refused. But on the i8th of 
September 1820 he set out for Naples in company with Joseph 
Severn, the artist, who had long been his friend The travellers 
settled in the Piazza de Spagna, Rome Keats was devotedly 
tended by Dr (afterwards Sir) James Clarke and Severn, 
and died on the 23rd of February 1821 He was buried on 
the 27 th in the old Protestant cemetery, near the pyramid of 
Cestius 

Bibliography — Keats’s frknds provided the material for the 
authoritative biography of the poet by Richard Moncklon Mdnos 
(afterwards Lord Houghton) entitled Life, Letters and Literary 
Remains of John Keats (1848, revised ed , 1867) 2 he Poetical 

Works of John Keats were issued with a memoir by R M Milnes in 
1854, 1863, 1865 1866, 1867, and in the Aldme edition, 1876 Ihe 
standard coition ot Keats is Ihe Poetical Works and other WrtHngs 
of John Keats now first ht ought toeether, including Poems and numerous 
Letters not before published, edtiea with notes and appendices by Han^ 
Buxton Forman (4 vols , 1883, re issue with corrections and addi 
tions, 1889) Of the many other editions of Keats's poems mav be 
mentioned that m the Muses' Library, The Poems of John Keats 
(1896), edited by G Thom Drurv with an introduction by Robert 
Bridges, and anotlier by E de Selincourt, 1905 The Letters of John 
heats to Fanny Brawne (1889) were edited with irtroduclion and 
notes by H Buxton Forman, and the letters of John heats to his 
Family and Friends (1891) by Sidney Colvin, who is also the author 
of the monograph, Keats (1887), the English Men of Letters Series 
See also The Papers of a Critic Selected from the Wntinss of the late 
Charles Wentworth Dtlke (1875), and for further bibliographical 
information and particulars of MS sources the " Editor's Preface," 
Sec to a reprint edited by H Buxton Foiman (Glasgow, 1900) 
A facsimile of Keats's autograph MS of " Hyi^enon," purchased by 
the British Museum in 1904, wu,s pubhshea by E de Selincourt 
(Oxford, 1905) (M Br ) 

KEBLE, JOHN (1792-1866), English poet and divine, the 
author of the Christian Year, was bom on bt Mark’s Day 
(April 25), 1792, at Fairford, Gloucestershire He was the second 
child of the Rev John Keblo and his wife SaraJa Maule De- 
scended from a family which had attained some legal eminence 
in the time of the Commonwealth, John Keble, the father of the 
poet, was vicar of Coin St Aldwyn, but hved at Fairford, about 
3 m dtstant from his cure He was a clergyman of the old 
High Church school, whose adherents, untouched by the influ- 
ence of the Wesleys, had moulded their piety on the doctrines 
on the non-jurors and the old Anglican divines Himself a good 
scholar, he did not send his son to any school, but educated him 
.ind his brother at home so well that both obtained scholjar^ips 
at Corpus Clu*isti College, Oxford John was elected scholar of 
Corpus in his fifteenth, and fellow of Oriei m his nineteenth year, 
April 1811 In Easter term i8io he had obtained double first 
class honours, a distinction wluch had been obtau\ed only once 
liefore, by Sir Robert Peel, After his election to the Onel 
fellowship Keble gained the University prizes, both for the 


English essay and also for the Latin essay But he was more 
remarkable for the rare beauty of his character than even for 
academic distmctions Sir John Taylor Coleridge, his fellow 
scholar at Corpus and hjs Ufe-long friend, says of h^, after their 
friendship of five and fifty years Iiad closed, “ It was the singular 
happiness of his nature, remarkable even m his undergraduate 
days, that Jove for him was always sanctified by reverence- 
reverence that did not make the love less tender, and love that 
did but add intensity to the reverence ” Oriel College was, at 
the time when Keble became a fellow, the centre of all the finest 
ability m Oxford. Copleston, Davison, Whately, were among 
the fellows who elected Keble, Arnold, Pusey, Newman, were 
soon after added to the society In 1815 Keble was ordained 
deacon, and priest in i8i6 Kis real bent and choice were 
towards a pastoral cure in a country parish, but he remained in 
Oxford, acting first as a public examiner m the schools, then as a 
tutor in One), till 1823 In summer he sometimes took clerical 
work, sometimes made tours on foot through various Fnghsh 
counties, during which he was composing poems, which after- 
wards took their place m the ChrtsHan Year He had a rare 
power of attracting to himself the finest spirits, a power which 
lay not so much in his ability or his genius as m has character, so 
simple, so humble, so pure, so unworldly, yet wanting not that 
seventy which can stand by principle and maintain what he holds 
to be the truth In 1823 he letumed to Fairford, there to assist his 
father, and with his brother to serve one or two small and poorly 
endowed curacies m the neighbourhood of Coin He had made 
a quiet but deep impression on all who came within h»s influence 
m Oxford, and during his five years of college tutorship had w^on 
the affection of his pupils But it was to pastoral vrork, and not 
to academic duty, that he thenceforth devoted himself, associ- 
ating with it, and scarcely placing on a lower level, the affection- 
ate discharge of lus duties as a son and brother Filial piety 
influenced m a quite unusual degree tus feelings and his action all 
life through It was m 1827, a few years after he settled at 
Fairford, that he published the Chnsiian Year Ihe poems 
which make up that book had been the silent gathering of yeais 
Keble iiad purposed in his own mmd to keep them beside him, 
conecting and improving them, as long as he lived, and to leave 
them to be published only when he was fairly out of the way ” 
This resolution was at length overt ome by the importunities of 
his friends, and above all by the strong desire of his father to see 
h»s son’s poems in punt before he died Accordingly they were 
printed m two small volumes in Oxford, and given to the woild 
in June 1827, but with no name un the title-page The book 
continued to l>e published anonymously, but the name of the 
author soon transpired 

Between 1827 and 1872 one hundred and fifty-eight editions 
had issued from the press, and it has been largely reprinted since 
The author, so far from taking pride in his widespread reputation, 
seemed all his life long to wish to disconnect his name with the 
book, and as if he would rather it had been the work of some 
one else than himself ” This feeling arose from no false modesty 
It was because he knew that in tliese poems he had painted his 
own heart, the best part of it, and he doubted whether it was 
’ ight thus to exhibit himself, and by the revelation of only his 
better seT, to win the good opinion of the world 

Towards the close of 1831 Keble was elected to fill the chair 
of the poetry professorship m Oxford, as successor to his fnend 
and admirer, Dean Milman This chair he occupied for ten 
eventful years He dehvered a series of lectures,^ clothed in 
excellent idiomatic Latin (as was the rule), in which he expounded 
a theory of poetry which was ongmal and suggestive He looked 
on poetry as a vent for overcharged feeling, or a full miagina 
tion, or some imaginative regret, which bad not found tlieii 
natural outlet in life and action This suggested to him a dis 
tmction between what he called primary and secondary poets — 
the first employing poetry to relieve their own hearts, the second, 
poetic artists, composing poetry from some other and less im- 
pulsive motive Of the former kmd were Homer, Lucretius, 
Burns, Scott, of the latter were Euripides, Dryden, Milton 
This view was set forth m an article contributed to the Briitsh 
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Cnttc in 1838 on the life of Scott, and was more fully developed 
m two volumes of Prade^tiones Academtcae 

His regular visits to Oxford kept him m intercourse with his 
old friends in Oncl common room, and made him famihar with 
the currents of feeling which swayed the university Catholic 
emancipation and the Reform Bill had deeply stirred, not only 
the political spirit of Ojcford, but also the church feeling which 
had long been stagnant Cardinal Newman writes, “ On Sunday 
July 14, 1833, Mr Keble preached the assize sermon m the 
University pulpit It was published under the title of National 
Apostasy I have ever considered and kept the day as the start 
of the religious movement of 1833 ” The occasion of this 
sermon was the suppression, by Earl Grey’s Reform ministry, of 
ten Irish bishoprics Against the spint which would treat 
the church as the mere creature of the state Keble had long 
chafed inwardly, and now he made his outward protest, asserting 
the claim of the church to a heavenly origin and a divine preroga- 
tive About the same time, and partly stimulated by Keble’s 
sermon, some leading spirits in Oxford and elsewhere began a 
concerted and systematic course of action to revive High Church 
principles and the anuent patristic theology, and by these means 
both to defend the church against the assaults of its enemies, 
and also to raise to a higher tone the standard of Christian life 
in England This design embodied itself m the Tractarian 
movement, a name it received from the famous Tracts for tht 
Times, which were the vehicle for promulgating the new doctrines 
If Keble is to be reckoned, as Newman would have it, as the 
primary author of the movement, it was from Pusey that it 
received one of its l^st known names, and in Newman that it 
soon found its genuine leader To the tracts Keble made only 
four contributions No 4, containing an argument, in the 
manner of Bishop Butler, to show that adherence to apostolical 
succession is the safest course, No 13, which explains the prin- 
ciple on which the Sunday lessons in the church service are 
selected , No 40, on marriage with one who is unbapti7ed , No 8g, 
on the mysticism attributed to the early fathers of the church 
Besides these contributions from his own pen, he did much for 
the senes by suggesting subjects, by reviewing tracts written by 
others, and by lending to their circulation the weight of his 
personal influence 

In 1835 Keble’s father died at the age of ninety, and soon after 
this his son married Miss Clarke, left urford, and settled at 
Hursley vicarage in Hampshire, a living to which he had been 
presented by his fneiid and attached pupil, Sir William Heath- 
cote, and which continued to be Keble’s home and cure for tne 
remainder of his life 

In 1841 the tracts weie brought to an abrupt termination by 
the publication of Newman’s tract No 90 All the Protestantism 
of England was in arms against the author of the obnoxious 
tract Keole came forward at the time, desirous to share the 
responsibility and the blame, if there v/as any, for he had seen 
the tract before it was published, and approved it The same 
year in which burst this ecclesiastical storm saw the close of 
Keble’s tenure of the professorship of pyoetry, and thenceforward 
he was seen but rarely in Oxford No other public event ever 
affected Keble so deeply as the sec ession of Newman to the Church 
of Rome m 1845 It was to him both a public and a private 
sorrow, which nothing could repair But he did not lose heart, 
at once he threw himself into the double duty, which now 
devolved on himself and Pusey, of counselling the many who 
had hitherto followed the movement, and who, now n their per- 
plexity, might be tempted to follow their leader’s example, and 
at the same time of maintaining the rights of the Church against 
what he held to be the encroachments of the State, as seen in 
such acts as the Gorham judgment, and the decision on Essays 
and Reviews In all the ecclesiastical contests of the twenty 
years which followed 1845, Keble took a part, not loud or obtru- 
sive, but firm and resolute, in maintaining those High Anglican 
pnnciples with which his life had been rdentified These absorb- 
ing duties, added to his parochial work, left little time for 
literature But m 1846 he published the L^fra Innocenhum, 
and in 1863 he completed a life of Bishop Wilson 


In the late autumn of the latter year, Keble left Hursley for 
the sake of hrs wife’s health, and sought the milder climate of 
Bournemouth There he had an attack of paralysis, from which 
he died on the 29th of March r866 He was buned in his own 
churchyard at Hursley, and m little more than a month his 
wife was laid by her husband’s side 

Keble also published A Metrual Version of the Psalter (1839), 
Lyra Innocenhum (184O), and a volume of poems was publishea post- 
humously But it IS by the Chrtsitan Year that he won tlie ear of 
the religious world It was a happy thought that dictated the plan 
of the book, to furnish a meditative rehgious lyric for each Sunday of 
the year, and for each saint's day and festival of the English Church 
The subject of each poem is generally suggested by some part of the 
lessons or the gospel or the epistle for the day One thing winch 
gives these poems their straaagely unique power is the sentiment to 
which they appeal, and the saintlv character of the poet who makes 
the appe u, illumimng more or less every poem 

The mtimacy with the Bible which is manifest in the pages of 
the Christian Year , and the unobtrusive felicity with which Biblical 
sentiments and language are introduced have done much to endear 
these poems to all Bible readers The exactness of the desenp- 
tions of Palestine, which Keble liad never visited, have been noted, 
and veiified on the spot," by Dean Stanley He points to features 
of the lake of Gennesareth, winch were hrst touened m the Chns 
Han Year, and he observes that throughout the book " the Biblical 
scenery is treated graphically as real scenery, and the Biblical histxDry 
and poctiy as real history and poetiy ' 

As to its stjle, the Christian Year is calm and grave m tone, and 
subdued m colour, as beseems its siibj^ts and sentiments The 
contemporary poets whom Keble most admired wero Scott, Words- 
worth and Southey, and of Uieir influence traces are visible in his 
diction Yet he has a style of language and a cadence of his own, 
which steal into the heart with strangely soothing power Some of 
the poems are faultless, after their kind, flowing from the first stage 
to the last, lucid m thought, vivid in diction, harmonious m their 
pensive melody In others there arc ijaperftctions m rhytlim, 
conventionalities of language, obscurities or over subtleties of 
thought, which mar the readci s enjoyment Yet even tin most 
defective poems commonly have, at least, a single verse, expressing 
some profound thought or tender shade of feel ng, for which the 
sympathetic reader w illmgly pardons aitistic imperfections in the 
rest 

Keble s life was written by his life long friend Mr Justice J V 
Coleridge I he foMowing is a complete list of his writings — 
I Works published m K^ble’s lifetime Christian Year (i82'»), 
Psalter (1839), Praelechones icademicae (1844), Lyra Innocenhum 
(1846), Sermons Academical (18 j8). Argument against Repeal of 
marriage Law, and 'Sequel (1857), hnchansticul Adoration (1857), 
Life of Bishop Wilson (i80^), Sermons Occasional and Parochial 
(1867) 2 Posthamons publications Village 'Sermons on the 

Baptismal Service (1868), Miscellaneous Poems (iSbg), Letters of 
Spiritual Counsel (1870), Setmons for the Christian Year, Cyc (ii 
vols , 1875- i88v)) , Occusumal Papotsand Reviews (1877) , '^ludta Sacra 
(1877) , Outlines of Inshuchon or Meditation (1880) 

KECSKEMET, a town of Hungary, in the county of Pest- 
Pilis-Solt-Kiskun, 65 m S S E of Budapest by rail Pop 
(1900), '56,786 Kecskemet is a poorly built and straggling town, 
situated in the extensive Kecskemet plain It contains monas- 
teries belonging to the Pianst and hraniiscan orders, afatholic 
(founded in 1714), a Calvmistic and a Lutheran sihool The 
manufacture of soap and leather are the principal industnes 
Besides the raising of cereals, fruit is extensively cultivated in 
the surrounding district, its apples and apricots are largelv 
exported, large quantit.es of wine are produced, and cattle- 
rearing constitutes another gieat soince of revenue Kecskemet 
was the birthplace of the Hungarian dramatist Jozsef Katona 
(1792-1830), authoi of the historical drama, Bdnh-Bdn 
(.8is) 

KEDDAH (from Hindu Khedna, to chase), the term used 
in India for the enclosure constructed to entrap elephants 
In Ceylon the word employed in the same meaning is corral 

KEDGEREE (Hindostani, khtchn), an Indian dish, composed 
of boiled rice anci various highly-flavoured ingredients Kedgei ee 
IS of two kinds, white and yellow Ihe white is made with 
gram, onions, ghee (clarified butter), cloves, pepper and salt 
Yellow kedgeree includes eggs, and is coloured by turmeric 
Kedgeree is a iavourile and universal dish in India, among the 
poorer classes it is frequently made of rice and pulse only, or 
nee and beans In European cookery kedgeree is a similar dish 
usually made with fish 
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KEEL, the bottom timber or combination of plates of a ship 
or boat, extending longitudinally from bow to stem, and sup- 
porting the framework (see Ship-buii ding) The origin of the 
woid has been obscured by confusion of two words, the Old 
Norwegian k'jole (cf. Swedish hot) and a Dutch and German htel 
Ihe first had the meaning of the Enghsh “ keel,” the other of 
ship, boat The modern usage in Dutch and German has 
approximated to the English The word ktel is represented in 
old English by ceol, a word applied to the long war galleys of 
the Vikings, in which sense '^keel ” or keele ” is still used by 
archaeologists On the Tyne “ keel ” is the name given to a 
flat-bottomed vessel used to carry coals to the colliers There 
IS another word “ keel,” meaning to cool, familiar in Shakespeare 
{Lovers Labour Lost, v 11. 930), “ while greasy Joan doth keel 
the pot,” t e prevents a pot from boiling over by pouring in 
cold water, &c , stirring or skimming This is from the Old 
English chlan, to cool, a common Teutonic word, cf German 
huhlen 

KEELE Y, MARY ANNE ( 1806-1399), English actress, was born 
at Ipswich on the 2?nd of November 1805 or 1806 Her maider 
name was Go ward, her father being a brazier and tinman After 
some experience in the provinces, she first appeared on the stage 
in London on the 2nd of July 1825, m the opera Rostna It was 
not long before she gave up ” singing parts ” in favour of the 
drama proper, where her powers of character-acting could have 
scope In June 1829 she married Robert Keeley (1793-1869), 
an admirable comedian, with whom she had often appeared 
Between 1832 and 1842 they acted at Co vent Garden, at the 
Adelphi with Buckstone, at the Olympic with Charles Mathews, 
and at Drury Lane with Macready In 1836 they visited America 
In 1838 she made her first great success as Nydia, the blind girl, 
in a dramatized version of Bulwer Lytton’s The Last Days of 
Pompeii, and followed this with an equally striking impersona- 
tion of Smike in Nicholas Nickleby In 1839 came her decisive 
triumph \/ith her picturesque and spirited acting as the hero of a 
play founded upon Harrison Ainsworth’s Jack Sheppard So 
dangerous was considered the popularity of the play, with its 
glorification of the prison-breaking felon, that the lord chamber- 
lain ultimately forbade the performance of any piece upon the 
subject It IS perhaps mainly as Jack Sheppard that Mrs Keeley 
lived in the memory of playgoers, despite her long subsequent 
career in plays more worthy of her remarkable gifts Under 
Macready ’s management she played Nerissa in The Merchant 
of Venice, and Audrey in As You Like It She managed the 
Lyceum with her husband from 1844 to 1847 ; acted with Webster 
and Kean at the Hay market, returned for five years to the 
Adelphi, and made her last regular public appearance at the 
Lyceum in 1859 A public reception was given her at this 
theatre on her 90th birthday She died on the 12th of March 
1899 

See Walter Goodman, The Keeley s on the Sta^e and oQ (London, 

1895) 

KEELING ISLANDS (often called Cocos and Cocos-Keeling 
Islands), a group of coral islands m the Indian Ocean, between 
12*’ 4' and 12" 13' S , and 96° 49-57' ^ i ^tit including a smaller 
island m ii” 50' N and 96° 50' E The group furnished Charles 
Darwin with the typical example of an atoll or lagoon island 
There are altogether twenty-three small islands, 9i m being the 
greatest width of the whole atoll The lagoon is very shallow 
and the passages between many of the islands are fordable on 
foot An opening on the northern side of the reef permits the 
entrance of vessels into the northern part of the lagoon, which 
forms a good harbour known as Port Refuge or Port Albion The 
coco-nut (as the name Cocos Islands indicates) is the character- 
istic product and is cultivated on all the islands The flora is 
scanty in species One of the commonest living creatures is a 
monstrous crab which lives on the coco-nuts, and in some places 
also there are great colonies of the pomegranate crab The group 
was visited by Dr H O Forbes in 1878, and later, at the expense 
of Sir John Murray, by Dr Guppy, Mr Ridley and Dr Andrews 
The object of their visits was the mvestigation of the fauna and 
flora of the atoll, more especially of the formation of the coral 


reefs Dr Guppy was fortunate in reaching North Keeling Island, 
where a landing is only possible during the calmest weather 
The island he found to be about a mile long, with a shalloi/ 
enclosed lagoon, less than 3 ft deep at ordinary low water, with 
a single opening on its east or weather side. A dense vegetation 
of iron-wood {Cordia) and other trees and shrubs, together with 
a forest of coco-nut palms, covers its surface. It is tenanted by 
myriads of sea-fowls, frigate-birds, boobies, and terns {Gygis 
Candida), which find here an excellent nesting-place, for the 
island IS uninhabited, and is visited only once or twice a year. 
The excrement from this large colony has changed the carbonate 
of lime m the soil and the coral nodules on the surface into 
phosphates, to the extent in some cases of 60-70 %, thus forming 
a valuable deposit, beneficial to the vegetation of the island 
Itself and promising commercial value The lagoon is slowly 
filbng up and becoming cultivable land, but the rate of recovery 
from the sea has been specially marked since the eruption of 
Krakatoa, the pumice from which was washed on to it in 
enormous quantity, so that the lagoon advanced its shores 
from 20 to 30 yards Forbes’s and Guppy’s investigations go 
to show that, contrary to Darwin’s belief, there is no evidence 
of upheaval or of subsidence in either of the Keeling groups 

The atoll has an exceedingly healthy climate, and might well 
be used as a sanatorium for phthisical patients, the temperature 
never reaching extremes The highest annual reading of the 
thermometer hardly ever exceeds 89” F or falls beneath 70" 
ihe mean temperature for the year is 78 5° F , and as the rainfall 
rarely exceeds 40 im the atmosphere never becomes unpleasantly 
moists The south-east trade blows almost ceaselessly for ten 
months of the year Terrific storms sometimes break over the 
island, and it has been more than once visited by earthquakes 
A profitable trade is done m coco-nuts, but there are few other 
exports The imports are almost entirely foodstuffs and other 
necessaries for the inhabitants, who form a patriarchal colony 
under a private proprietor 

The islands were discovered in 1609 b> Captain William Keeling 
on his voyage from Batavia to the Cape In 1823 Alexander 
Hare, an English adventurer, settled on the southernmost island 
with a number of slaves Some two or three years after, a 
Scotchman, J Ross, who had commanded a brig during the 
English occupation of Java, settled with his family (who continued 
m the ownership) on Direction Island, and his little colony 
was soon strengthened by Hare’s runaway slaves The Dutch 
government had in an informal way claimed the possession of the 
islands since 1829, but they refused to allow Ross to hoist the 
Dutch flag, and accordingly the group was taken under British 
protection in 1856 In 1878 it was attached to the government 
of Ceylon, and m 1882 placed under the authority of the governor 
of the Straits Settlements The ownership and superintendency 
continued in the Ross family, of whom George Clunies Ross 
died in 1910, and was succeeded by his son Sydney 

See C Darwm, Journal of ihe Voyage of the ''Beagle,** and Geolo- 
eical Observations on Coral Reefs , also Henry O Forbes, A Naturalist's 
Wanderings in the Eastern Archipelago (Ix)ndon, 1884) , H B Guppy, 
“ The Cocos-Keehng Islands," Scottish Geographical Magazine (vol v , 
1889) 

KEEL-MOULDING, in architecture, a round on which there is 
a small fillet, somewhat like the keel of a ship It is common in 
the Early English and Decorated styles 

KEENE, CHARLES SAMUEL (1823-1891), English black-and- 
white artist, the son of Samuel Browne Keene, a solicitor, was 
born at Hornsey on the loth of August 1823 Educated at the 
Ipswich Grammar School until his sixteenth year, he early showed 
artistic leanings Two years after the death of his father he was 
articled to a London solicitor, but, the occupation proving uncon- 
genial, he was removed to the office of an architect, Mr Pilking- 
ton His spare time was now spent in drawing historical and 
nautical subjects in water-colour For these trifles his mother, 
to whose energy and common sense he was greatly indebted, soon 
found a purchaser, through whom he was brought to the notice 
of the Vfliympers, the wood-engravers This led to his being 
bound to them as apprentice for five years His earliest known 
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design IS the frontispiece, signed “Chas Keene,” to Tiu Adven- 
tures of Dick Boldhero in Search of his Uncle j &c (Darton & Co , 
1842) His term of apprenticeship over, he hired as studio an 
attic m the block of buildings standing, up to 1900, between the 
Strand and Holywell Street, and was soon hard at work for the 
Illustrated London News At this time he was a member of the 

Artists’ Society ” in Clipstone Street, afterwards removed to the 
Langham studios In December 1851 he made his first appear- 
ance in Punch and, after nine years of steady work, was called 
to a seat at the famous table It was during this period of pro- 
bation that he first gave evidence of those transcendent qualities 
which make his work at once the joy and despair of his brother 
craftsmen On the starting of Once a Week, in 18^9, Keene’s 
services were requisitioned, his most notable series in this 
periodical being the illustrations to Charles Reade’s A Good 
Fight (afterwards rechristened The Cloister and the Hearth) and to 
George Meredith’s Evan Harrington There is a quality of conven- 
tionality in the earlier of these which completely disappears in 
the later In 1858 Keene, who was endowed with a fine voice 
and was an enthusiastic admirer of old-fashioned music, joined 
the “ Jermyn Band,” afterwards better known as the ** Moray 
Minstrels ” He was also for many years a member of Leslie’s 
Choir, the Sacred Harmonic Society, the Catch, Glee and Canon 
( lub, and the Bach Choir He was also an industrious performer 
on the bagpipes, of which instrument he brought together a con- 
siderable collection of specimens About 1863 the Arts Club in 
Hanover Square was started, with Keene as one of the original 
members In 1864 John Leech died, and Keene’s work in Punch 
thenceforward found wider opportunities It was about this time 
that thegreatestof allmodern artistsofhisclass,Menzel, discovered 
Keene’s existence, and became a subscriber to Punch solely for 
the sake of enjoying week by week the work of his brother crafts- 
man In 1872 Keene, who, though fully possessed of the humor- 
ous sense, was not within measurable distance of Leech as a jester, 
and whose drawings were consequently not sufficiently “ funny ” 
to appeal to the laughter-loving public, was fortunate enough 
to make the acquaintance of Mr Joseph Crawhall, who had been 
m the habit for many years of jotting down any humorous 
incidents he might hear of or observe, illustrating them at leisure 
for his own amusement These were placed unreservedly at 
Keene’s disposal, and to their inspiration we owe at least 250 of 
his most successful drawings in the last twenty years of his con- 
nexion with Punch A list of more than 200 of these subjects is 
given at the end of The Life and letters of Charles Keene of 
“ Punch ” In 1879 Keene removed to 239 King’s Road, Chelsea, 
which he occupied until his last illness, walking daily to and from 
his house, 112 Hammersmith Road In 1881 a volume of his 
Punch drawings was published by Messrs Bradbury & Agnew, 
w ith the title Our People In 1883 Keene, who had hitherto been 
a strong man, developed symptoms of dyspepsia and rheumatism 
B> 1889 these had increased to an alarming degree, and the last 
two years of his life were passed m acute suffering borne with the 
greatest courage He died unmarried, after a singularly un- 
eventful life, on the 4th of January 1891, and his body lies in 
Hammersmith cemetery 

Keene, who never had any regular art training, was essentiaJly 
an artists* artist He holds the foremost place amongst English 
craftsmen in black and white, though his work has never been appre- 
ciated at its real value by the general public No doubt the main 
reason for this lack of public recognition was his unconventionality 
He drew his models exactly as he saw them, not as he knew the world 
wanted to see them He found enough beauty and romance in all 
that was around him, and, in his Punch work, enough subtle humour 
in nature seized at her most humorous moments to satisfy him He 
never required his models to grin through a horse collar, as Gillray 
did, or to put on their company manners, as was du Maurfer's wont 
But Keene was not only a brilliant worker in pen and ink As an 
etcher he has also to be reckoned with, notwithstanding the fact that 
his plates numbered not mor6 than fifty at the outside Impres- 
sions of them are exceedingly rare, and hardly half a dozen of the 
plates are now known to be m existence He himself regarded them 
only as experiments in a difficult but fascinating medium But 
m the opinion of the expert they suffice to place him among the best 
etchers of the 19th century Apart from the etched frontispieces 
to some of the Punch pocket-b^ks, only three, and these by no 
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means the best, have been pubhshed Writing m V Artiste for May 
1891 of a few which he had seen, Bracquemond says “ By the 
freedom, the largeness of their drawing and execution, these plates 
must be classed amongst modem etchings of the first rank ' A few 
impressions are in the British Museum, but in the mam they were 
given away to fnends and he hidden in the albums of the collector 

Authorities — G S Layard, Life and Letters of Charles Keene of 
“ Punch ”, The Work of Charles Keene, with an introduction and 
notes by Joseph Pennell, and a bibliography by W H Chesson, 
M H Spielmann, The History of “ Punch , M Charpentier, La Vie 
moderne, No 14 (1880), M H Spielmann, Magazine of Art (March 
1891), M Bracquemond, U Artiste (May 1891), G S Layard, 
Scribner’ s {Aon\ 1892), Joseph VtnTidW, Century (Oct 1897) ^ George 
du Maurier, Harper’s (March 1898) (G S L ) 

KEENE, LAURA {c 1820-1873), Anglo-American actress 
and manager, whose real name was Mary Moss, was born in 
England In 1851, in London, she was playing Pauline in The 
Lady of Lyons She made her first appearance in New York 
on the 20th of September 1852, on her way to Australia She 
returned in 1855 ^^^3 nianaged I^ura Keene’s theatre, 

in which was produced, in 1858, Our American Cousin It was 
her company that was playing at Ford’s theatre, Washington, 
on the night of Lincoln’s assassination Miss Keene was a 
successful melodramatK actress, and an admirable manager 
She died at Montclair, New Jersey, on the 4th of November 

1873 

Sco John Creahan's Life of Laura Keene (1897) 

KEENE, a city and the county-scat of Cheshire county, New 
Hampshire, U S A , on the Ashuelot River, about 45 m S W of 
Concord, N H , and about 92 m W N W of Boston Pop 
(1900), 916s, of whom 1255 were foreign-bom, (1910, census), 
10,068 Area, 36 5 sq m It is served by the Boston & 
Maine railroad and by the Fitchburg railroad (leased by the 
Boston & Maine) The site is level, but is surrounded by 
ranges of lofty hills — Monadnock Mountain is about 10 m S E 
Most of the streets are pleasantly shaded There are three 
parks, with a total area of about 219 acres, and in Central 
Square stands a soldiers’ and sailors’ monument designed by 
Martin Milmore and erected in 1871 The principal buildings 
are the city hall, the county buildings and the city hospital 
The Public Library had in 1908 about 16,300 volumes There 
are repair shops of the Boston & Maine railroad here, and 
manufactures of boots and shoes, woollen goods, furniture 
(especially chairs), pottery, &c Ihe value of the factory 
product in 1905 was $2,690,967 Ihe site of Keene was one of 
the Massachusetts grants made in 1733, but Canadian Indians 
made it untenable and it was abandoned from 1746 until 1750 
In 1753 it was incorporated and was named Keene, in honour 
of Sir Benjamin Keene (1697-1757), the English diplomatist, 
who as agent for the South Sea Company and Minister in 
Madrid, and as responsible for the commercial treaty between 
England and Spain in 1750, was in high reputation at the time. 
It was charterecl as a city in 1874 

KEEP, ROBERT PORTER (1844-1904), American scholar, 
was born in Farmington, Connecticut, on the 26th of April 1844 
He graduated at Yale in 1865, was instructor there for two 
years, was United States consul at the Piraeus in Greece in 
1869-1871, taught Greek in Williston vSeminary, Easthampton, 
Massachusetts in 1876-1885, and was principal of Norwich Free 
Academy, Norwich, Conn , from 1885 to 1903, the school 
owing its prosperity to him hardly less than to its founders In 

1903 he took charge of Miss Poitcr’s school for girls at Farming- 
ton, Conn , founded m 1844 and long controlled by his aunt, 
Sarah Porter He died in larmmgton on the 3rd of June 

1904 

KEEP (corresponding to the French donjon), m architecture 
the inmost and strongest part of a medieval castle, answering 
to the citadel of modern times The arrangement is said to 
have originated with Gundulf, bishop of Rochester (d 1108), 
architect of the White Tower The Norman keep is generally 
a very massive square tower There is generally a well m a 
medieval keep, ingeniously concealed in the thickness of a wall 
or in a pillar The most celebrated keeps of Norman times in 
England are the White Tower in London, those at Rochester 
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Arancfel and Newcastle^ Castle Hedingham^ Sic^ Whooi the 
hfeep was circular, as at Conj^borough and Windsor, it was 
called a “ shell-keep (see Castle) The verb “ to keep/ 
from which the noun with its particular meanir^ here treat^ 
was lopined, appears m as ^epan, ai whii^ the detim- 
tion IS unknown, no words related to it are found m cognate 
languages The earliest meaning, (c looo) appears to have 
been to lay hold of, to seize, from which its common uses of 
to guards observe, retain possession of, have developed 
KEEWATIN, a distnct of Canada, bounded E by Committee 
Bay, Fox Channel, and Hudson and James bays, S and S W by 
the Albany and English rivers, Manitoba, Lake Winnipeg, and 
Nehon river, W by the looth mendian, and N by Simpson and 
Rae straits and gulf and pemnsula of BOothia, thus including 
am area of 443,000 sq m Its surface is m general barren and 
rocky, studded wrth innumerable lakes with intervening eleva- 
tions, forest-clad below 60“ N , but usually bare or covered 
with moss or lichens, forming the so-called' “ barren lands ” of 
the north With the exception of^ a stnp ofi Silunan and 
Devonian rocks, 40 to 80 m wide, extending front the vicinity of 
the Severn nver to the Churchill, and several isolated' areas of 
Cambnan and Huronian, the distnct is occupied by Laurentian 
rocks The principal river is tlie Nelson, which, with its great 
tributary, the Saskatchewan, is 1450 m long, other tributaries 
are the Berens, English, Winnipeg, Red and Assmrboine The 
Mayes, Severn andi Wmisk also flow from the south-west mto 
Hudson Bay, and the Ekwan, Attawapiskat and Albany, 500 m 
long, into James Bay. The Churchill, 925 m , 1 hlewliaaai, 
Maguse, and» Ferguson nvers discharge into Hudson Bay on the 
west side, the Kazan, 500 m., and Dubawnt, 660 m, mto 
Chesterfield Inlet, and Back’s river, rremg near Aylmer Lake, 
flows north-eastwards 560 m to the Arctic Ocean The pnncipal 
lakes are St Joseph and Seul' on tlie southern boundxiry , north- 
ern' part of Lake Winnipeg, 710 ft above the sea, Island, 
South Indian , Etawney, Nueltin , Yathkyed; at an altitude 
of 300 ft , Maguse; Kammuriak, Baker, 30 ft , Aberdeen, 
130 ft , and Garry The principal islands are Southampton, 
areUf 17,800 sq m , Marfetle Island, the usual wintering place 
for whahng vessels , and Bell and Coats Islands, in Hudson 
Bay , and Akirmski, m< James Bay 
A few simdl communities at the posts df the Hudson Bay 
Company constitute practically the whole of the white popular- 
tiom In 1^7 there were 852 Indians m theGhurchill and Nelson 
rivers district, but no figures^ are available for the di&tnct as a 
whole The principal posts^ in Keeivatim are Norway House, 
n»*ar the outlet of Lake Winnipeg, Oxford House, on the lake 
of^the same name, York Kacteny, at the mouth of Hayes nver, 
and Forts Severn and Churchill, at the mouths of the Severn 
and Churchill rivers respectively In 1905* the distnct of 
Keewatin was included in the North-West femtones and the 
whole placed under an administrator or actmg' govemor The 
denvalion of the name is from* the Cree— ‘the north wind ” 

more correctly El^-Kef (the Rock), a town of Tunisia, 
W5 m. by rail SS W of the capital, and 75 m S E. of Bona 
in Algeria It occupies the site of the Roman colony of Sicca 
Venena, and‘ is built on the steep slope of a rock in a moun- 
tainous region through which flows the Mellegue, an affluent oi 
the- Mejerda Situated at the intersection of mam routes from 
the west and south, Kef occupies a position of strategic iinpoD- 
tance Though distant some 22 from the' Algerian frontier 
it was practieafly a* border post, and its walls < and citadel were 
kept m^a state of defence by the Tunisians The town -with its 
half-dozen mosques and tortuous, dirty streets, is still pardy 
walled i The southern part of the wall has however been 
destroyed by the French, and the remainder is being left to 
decay Beyond the part of the wall destroyed is the French 
quarter The kasbah, or citadel, occupies a rocky eminence 
on the west side of the town. It was fenlt, or rebuilt, by the 
Turks, the material being Roman; It has been restored by 
‘the French, who maintain a garnson here 

The Roman remains include fragments of a terge temple 
dedicated to Hercules, and‘ of the b^hs* The ancient cisterns 


nemarn, hut are empty, being used as part of the barmdis* The 
town w however sup^ied by water from the same spring which 
filled the dstterns* The Christian cemetery is onj die site of a 
basilica. There are rums of another Christian haisdka, excavated 
by the French>,tlhe apse being intact and theaartlh^ serving as a 
church. Many stones with Roman inscriptions are hmkt mto 
the walls of Arab houses The modem town is much smaller 
than the Roman colony Pop. about 6000, includmg about 
100 Europeans (chiefly Maltese). 

The Roman colony of Sicca Venena appears from the character 
of worship oiVenus<(Val Max 114 6, § 13) to have been a Phoenician 
settlement’ it was afterwards a Numidian stronghold, and. under 
the Caesars became a fashionable residential city and one of the 
chief centres of Christianity in North Africa The Christian apolo- 
gist Amobms the Elder lived here 

See H Barth, Dte KUsUnlUnder dss MUlelmeertis (1849) , Corpus 
Inscvtpt /a/,voI vm , Sombrun in delusoe dsMitrdoaux 

(1878) Also Cardinal Newman’s Calltsta a Sketch of the Third 
Century (1856), for a “ reconstruction ” of the manner of life of the 
early Christians and their oppressors 

K£HL» a town m the gmnd^duchy of Baden, on the right bank 
of the Rhine, oppiobite Strassburg, with which it is cemneoted 
by a railway bridge and a bridge oiP boats Pop 4000 It has 
a considerable river trade m timber, tobacco and coal, which has 
been developed by the formation of a harbour with two basins 
The chief importance of Kehl is its connexion with the military 
defence of Strassburg, to the strategic area of which it belongs. It 
isrcaacircled by the strong forts Bose, Blumenthal and Kirchbach 
of that system. In 1678 KehJ was t^en from the imperialists by 
the French, and in 1683 a new fortress, built by Vouban, was 
begun In' 1697 it was restored to the Empire and was given to 
Baden^ but in 1703 and again m 17 33 it was taken by the French, 
who did not however retain it for very long In 1 793 the French 
again took the town, which was retaken by the Austrians and 
was restored toi Baden m 1803 In i8o8 the French, again m 
possession, restored the fortifications, but these were dismantled 
in 1815, when Kebl was again restored to Baden In August 
1870, during the Franco-German Woe, the French shelled the 
defenceless town 

KEIGHLEY (locally Ksithlby^^ a municipal borough in 
the Keighley parliamentary division of the West Ridmg of 
Yorkshire, England, 17 m WH W of Leeds, on branches of 
the^Great Northern and Midland railways Pop (i^oi), 41,564 
it is beautifully situated in a deep valley near the junction of 
the Worth with the Aire A canal between Liverpool and Hull 
affords /it water communication with both west and east coasts 
The pnncipal buildings arc the pansh church of St Andrew 
(datmg freon the time of Henry I , modernized in i7io> rebuilt 
with &e exception oi the tower in 1805, and again rebuilt m 
1878), and the handsome Gothic metihantes’ lostitute and 
technical school (1870) A grammar school was founded in 
1713, the operations of which have been extended^ so as to 
emlmce a trade school (16711) for boys, and a grammar school 
for giiiSi The prmnpal' m^stnes aic manufactures of woollen 
goo^, spinning, jiewing and washing machines, and tools. The 
town was incorporated in 1882, and the corporation consists 
of a mayor, 6 aldermen and 18 councillors 

KEI KLANDS [Key Key, Kn, &c , native, Ewab], a group 
m the Dbtch East Indies, m the residency of Amboyna, between 
5* anii/6* 5' S and 50' and 133’^ 15' E , and consisting of 
Sour pants Nuhu-lut or Great Kei^ Roa err Little Kei, the 
Tayanda, and the Kur group Great Kei differs physically m 
every respect from the other groups It is of Tertiary forma- 
tion (Miocene), and has a chain of volcamc elevations along the 
axis, reaching a height of 2600 ft Its area is 290 sq, m., the 
total land area of the group being 572 sq; m All the other 
islands are of post-Tertiary formation and of l^el surface. The 
group has submarine connexion, under relatively shallow sea, 
with the Timorloql group tp the south-west and the ohain of 
islands extending north-west towards Ceram , deep water 
separates it on the east from the Aru Islands and on the west 
from the inner islands of the Banda Sea. Among the products 
are ooeornuts, sago, fish, trepang, timber, copra, maize, yams 
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dod tobacco The population* is* about 23^000^ of rt^f^gac 
are pagans, and 8300 Mabommedatts 

The inhabitants are of’ three types There is tbe true Kei 
Islander, a Polynesian' by his height and black or brown wavy 
hair, with a complexion between the Papuan black and thie 
Malay yellow There is the pure Papuan, who has been largely 
merged m the Ker type Thirdly, there are the immigrant 
Malays These (distm^ished by the use of a special language 
and by the profusion of Mohammedanism) are descendants of 
natives of the Banda islands who fled eastward before the 
encroachments of the Dutcfh The pagans have rude statues of 
deities and places of sacrifice indicated by flat-topped caims The 
Kei Islanders are skillui in carving and celebrated boat-builders 

See C M Kan, Onze geographische kennis der Kel]-Eilanden,*' 
in TijdUhnf^ Aardnjkskunaig GeneotscHap (1887), Martin, “Die 
Kei-mselu u ihr VerhMtniss zur Austrahsch-Asiatischen Grenzlinie^^ 
ibid part vii ^189^, W R van Hoevell,, “ De Kei-Eilanden," in 
Tt^dschr Batavian Gen (1889), “ Verslagen van dewetenschappehjke 
ipnemmgen en onderzoekingen op de Kei]-Eilanden “ (1889-1890), 
by Plan ten and Wertheim (1893), with map and ethnographical atlas 
or the south western and south eastern islands by Pleytfe , Langen, 
JOte Key- oder Kii-Inseln (Vienna, 1902) 

KEIM, KARL THEODOR (1825-1878), German Protestant 
theologian, was born at Stuttgart on the 17th of December 1825 
His father, Johann Christian Keim, was head master of a gym- 
nasium Here Karl Theodor received his early education, and 
then proceeded to the Stuttgart Obergyranasium In 1843 he 
went to the university of Tubingen, where he studied philosophy 
under J F Reiff, a follower of Hegel, and Onental languages 
under Heinrich Ewald and Heinrich Meier F C Baur, the 
leader of the new Tubingen school, was lecturing on the New 
Testament and on the history of the church and of dogma, and 
by him in particular Keim was greatly impressed The special 
b^t of Keim’s mind is seen in his prize essay, Verhaltntss der 
Ckrtsten m den ersten dret Jahrkunderien bts Konsiantm zum 
romtschm Retche (1847) first published work was Du 
Reformatim der Retchstadt Uhn (1851)* In 1850 he visited the 
university of Bonn, where he attended some of the lectures of 
Friednch Bleek, Richard Rothe, C M Arndt and Isaak Dorner 
He taught at Tdbmgen from June 1851 until 1856, when, having 
become a pastor, he was made deacon at Esslingen, Wurttemberg 
In 1859 he was appointed archdeacon, but a few months later 
he was called to the university of Zurich as professor of theology 
(1859-1873), where he produced his important works Before 
this he had written on church history (e g Schwabtsche Ref or- 
maiionsgeschtchte hts zum Augsburger Reichstag, 1855) His 
inaugural address at Zurich on the human development of Jesus, 
Dte menschheke Entwicklung Jesu Chnstt (1861), and his Die 
geschtchUiehe Wurde Jesu (18^) were preparatory to his chief 
work, Dte Geschtchte Jesu von Nazar a tn threr Veilrttung mtt dent j 
Gesarntleben seines Velkes{^vQ\s , 1867-1872, Eng trans , Jesus \ 
of Nazareth, and the National Life of Israel, 6 vols ), 1873^1882 
In 1873 Keim was appointed professor of theology at Giessen 
This post he resigns, through ill health, shortly before his 
death on the 17th of November 1878 He belonged to the 
** mediation '' school of theology 

Chief works, besides the above Refo^mationeblatter der Rndhs- 
•itadi Esilingen (i860) , Ambrostus Blarer, der Sckwdtiscke Reformator 
(i860), Der Vl^trtU Konstantins d Gr evm Chrtstenthum (1862), 
his sermons, Freundesworte eurGemetnde (2 vols , 1861-1862),. and 
Celsus* mahres Wort (1873) D Ziegler published one of 

Keim's eaiiiost works, Rom und das Chrtstenthum, with a biographical 
sketch, bee also Ziegler's aiiacle m Heraog-Hauok, ReaUneykiopddu, 

KEITH, the name of an old Scottish family which derived 
Its name from the baroiw of Keith in East Lothian, said to have 
been granted by Malcolm II , king of Scotland, to a member 
of the house for services against the Danes The office of 
great manshal of Scotland', afterwards hereditary in the Keith 
family, may have been conferred at the same time, for it 
confirmed, together wnth possession of the lands of Keith, to 
Sir Robert Keith by a Charter of King Robert Bruce, and 
appears to have been held as annexed to the land by the tenure 
of ^grand serjeanty Sir Robert Keith commanded the Scottish 

horse at Bannockburn, and was killed at the battle of Neville’s 


Gross in 1346 At the dose of the 14th century Sir Wriham 
Keith^ by exchange of lands with Lord Lindsay, obtained the 
crag' Of Dunnottar in Kincardineshire, where he built the castle 
of Dunnottar, which became the stronghold of his descendants 
He dted about 1407 In 1430 a later Sir WUliam Keith was 
created Lord Keith, and a few years afterwards earl manshal, 
and these tides remained in the family till 1716. Widiam, 
fourth earl manshal (d^ '1581), was one of the guardians of Mary 
Queen of Scots during her minonty, and was a member of her 
privy council on her leturn to Scotland While refraining 
from extreme partisanship, he was an adherent of theltefor- 
mation, he retired into private life at Dunnottar Castle about 
1567, thereby gaming the sobriquet “ William of the Tower” 
He was reputed to be the wealthiest man in Scotland His 
eldest daughter Anne married the regent Murray His grand- 
son George, 5th earl manshal (r. 1 553^-1623), was one of the most 
cultured men of his time He was educated at King’s College, 
Aberdeen, where he became a proficient classical scholar, aftei^ 
wards studying divinity under Tlieodore Beza at Geneva He 
was a firm Protestant, and took an active part in the affairs of 
the kirk His high character and abilities procured him the 
appointment of special ambassador to Denmark to arrange the 
mamage of James VI with the Princess Anne He was sub- 
sequently employed on a number of important commissions, 
but he preferred literature to public affairs, and about 1620 he 
retired to Dunnottar, where he died m 1623 He is chiefly 
remembered as the founder in 1593 of the Marischal College m 
the university of Aberdeen, which be richly endowed From an 
uncle he inherited the tale of I ord Altrie about 1590 William, 
7th earl manshal {c 1617-1661), took a prominent part in the 
Crvil War, being at first a leader of the covenanting party in 
north-east Scotland, and the most powerful opponent of the 
marquess of Huntly He co-operated with Montrose in Aber- 
deenshire and neighbourmg counties against the Gordons With 
Montrose he signed the Bond of Cumbernauld m August 1640, 
but took no active steps against the popular party till 1648, 
when he joined the duke of Hamilton m his invasion of England, 
escaping from the rout at Preston In 1650 Chatrlcs II was 
entertained by the manshal at Dunnottar , and in 1651 the 
Scottish regalia were left for safe keeping in his castle Taken 
prisoner m the same year, he was committed to the Tower JOnd 
was excluded from CromwelTs Act of Grace He was made a 
privy councillor at the Restoiation and died in 1661 Sir John 
Keith (d 1714), brother of the 7th earl manshal, was, at the 
Restoration, given the hereditary office of knight manshal of 
Scotland, and in 1677 was created earl of Kmtore, and Lord 
Keith of Inverurie and Keith-Hall, a reward for his share in 
preserving the regalia of Scotland, which were secretly conveyed 
from Dunnottar to another hiding-place, when the castle was 
besieged by Cromwell’s troops, and which Sir John, perilously 
to himself, swore he hod earned abroad and delivered to 
( harfes II , thus preventing further search From him are 
descended the earls 01 Kmtore 

GsokgE) loth earl manshal {c 1693-1778), served under Marl- 
borough, and like his brother Francis, Marshal Keith (q v ), was a 
zealous Jacobite, taking part m the nstng of 1715, after which 
he escaped to the Continent In the following year he was 
attainted, his estates and titles being forfeited to the Crown He 
Irved for many years in Spam, where he concerned himself with 
Jacobite intrigues, but he took no part in the rebellion of 1745, 
proceeding about that year to Prussia, where he became, like 
his brother, intimate with Frederick the Great hredenck 
employed him in several diplomatic posts, and he is said to have 
conveyed valuable information to the earl of Chatham, as a 
reward fbr which he received a pardon from George 11 , and 
returned to Scotland in 1759 His heir male, on whom, but for 
the attainder of 1716, his titles would have devolved, was 
apparently his cousin Alexander Keith of Ravelston, to whom 
the attainted earl had sold the castle and lands of Dunnottar 
m 1766 From Alexander Keith was descended, through the 
female line, Sir Patrick Keith Murray of Ochtertyre, who sold 
the estates of Dunnottar and Ravelston After the attainder 
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of 1716 the right of the Keiths of Ravelston to be recognized as 
the representatives of the earls manshal was disputed by Robert 
Keith (1681-1757), bishop of Fife, a member of another collateral 
branch of the family The bishop was a writer of some repute, 
his chief work, The History of the Affairs of the Church and State 
of Scotland (Edinburgh, 1734), being of considerable value for 
the reigns of James V , James VI , and Mary Queen of Scots He 
also published a Catalogue of the Bishops of Scotland (Edmburgh, 
1755), and other less important historical and theological 

orks 

Robert Keith (d 1774), descended from a younger son of the 
2nd earl manshal, was British minister in Vienna in 1748, and 
subsequently held other important diplomatic appointments, 
being known to his numerous friends, among whom were the 
leading men of letters of his time, as “ Ambassador Keith ” 
His son. Sir Robert Murray Keith (1730-1795), was on Lord 
George Sackville’s staff at the battle of Minden He became 
colonel of a regiment (the 87th foot) known as Keith^s High- 
landers, who won distinction m the continental wars, but were 
disbanded in 1763 , he was then employed in the diplomatic 
service, m which he achieved considerable success by his 
honesty, courage, and knowledge of languages In 1781 he 
became lieutenant-general , in 1789 he was made a privy 
councillor 

From the Keith family through the female line was de- 
scended George Keith Elphinstone, Baron Keith of Stonehaven, 
Manshal and afterwards Viscount Keith {q v ), whose titles 
became extinct at the death of his daughter Margaret, Baroness 
Keith, in 1867 

See Calendar of Documents relating to Scotland, edited by J 
Bam (4 vols , Edinburgh, i88i-i888)^eter Buchan, An Account of the 
Ancient and Noble family of Keith (Edinburgh, 1828) , Memoirs and 
Correspondence of Sir Robert Murray Keith, edited by Mrs Gillespie 
Smyth (London, 1849), John ^^pMing, Memortalls of the I rubles in 
Scotlana, 1624^/64^ (2 vols , Spalding Club Publ 21, 23, Aberdeen, 
1850-185 H , Sir Robert Douglas, The Peerage of Scotland (Edmburgh, 
1813) , G E C , Complete Peerage, vol iv (London, 1892) (R J M ) 

KEITH, FRANCIS EDWARD JAMES (1696-1758), Scottish 
soldier and Prussian field marshal, was the second son of W ilham, 
9th earl manshal of Scotland, and was bom on the nth of June 
1696 at the castle of Inverugie near Peterhead Through his 
careful education under Robert Keith, bishop of Fife, and sub- 
sequently at Edinburgh University in preparation for the legal 
profession, he acquired that taste for literature which afterwards 
secured him the esteem of the most distmguished savants of 
Europe , but at an early period his preference for a soldier’s career 
was decided The rebellion of 1715, in which he displayed 
qualities that gave some augury of his future eminence, com- 
pelled him to seek safety on the Continent After spending two 
years m Pans, chief! v at the university, he in 1719 took part in 
the ill-starred expedition of the Pietender to the Highlands of 
Scotland He then passed some time at Pans and Madrid in 
obscurity and poverty but eventually obtained a colonelcy in 
the Spanish army, and, it is said, took part m the siege of Gibraltar 
(1726-27) Finding his Protestantism a barrier to promotion, 
he obtained from the king of Spam a recommendation to Peter 
II of Russia, from whom he received (1728) the command of a 
regiment of the guards He displayed in numerous campaigns 
the calm, intelligent and watchful valour which was his chief 
characteristic, obtaining the rank of general of infantry and the 
reputation of being one of the ablest officers in the Russian 
service as well as a capable and liberal civil administrator 
Judging, however, that his rewards w^ere not commensurate 
with his merits, he in 1747 offered his services to Frederick II 
of Piussia, who at once gave him the rank of field marshal, in 1749 
made him governor of Berlin, and soon came to cherish towards 
him, as towards his brother, the loth earl manshal, a strong 
personal regard In 1756 the Seven Years’ War broke out 
Keith was employed in high command from the first, and added 
to his Russian reputation on every occasion by resolution and 
promptitude of action, not less than by care and skill In 1756 
he commanded the troops covering the investment of Pirna, 
and distinguished himself at Lobositz In 1757 he commanded 


at the siege of Prague, later in this same campaign he defended 
Leipzig against a greatly superior force, was present at Rossbach, 
and, while the king was fightmg the campaign of Leuthen, con- 
ducted a foray mto Bohemia In 1758 he took a prominent 
part in the unsuccessful Moravian campaign, after which he 
withdrew from the army to recruit his broken health He 
returned m time for the autumn campaign in the Lausitz, and 
was killed on the 14th of October 1758 at the battle of Hoch- 
kirch His body was honourably buried on the field by Marshal 
Daun and General Lacy, the son of his old commander m Russia, 
and was shortly afterwards transferred bv Frederick to the 
garrison church of Berlin Many memorials were erected to 
him by the king, Prince Henry, and others Keith died un- 
married, but had several children by his mistress, Eva Mertens, 
a Swedish prisoner captured by Lm in the war of 1741-43 
In 1889 the ist Silesian infantry regiment No 22 of the 
German army received his name 

See K A Varnhagen von Ense, Biographische Denkmale, part 7 
(1844) , Fragment of a Memoir of Field Marshal James Keith, written 
by himself (1714- 1734, edited by Thomas Constable foi the Spalding 
Club, 1843), T Carlyle, Frederick the Great, passim, V Paczynaski- 
Tc^nezyn, Leben des G F M Jakob Keith (Berlin, 1889) , Peter Buchan, 
Account of the family of Keith (Edinburgh, 187&), Anon , Memoir 
of Marshal Keith (Peterhead, 1869), Pauli, Leben grosser Helden, 
part iv 

KEITH, GEORGE {c 1639-1716), British divine, was born at 
Aberdeen about 1639 and was educated for the Presbyterian 
ministry at Marischal College in his native city In 1662 he 
became a Quaker and worked with Robert Barclav {qv) After 
being imprisoned for preaching in 1676 he went to Holland and 
Germany on an evangelistic tour with George Fox and William 
I Penn Two further terms of imprisonment m England induced 
I him (1684) to emigrate to America, where he was surveyor-general 
in East New Jersey and then a schoolmaster at Philadelphia He 
travelled in New England defending Quakerism against the 
attacks of Increase anci Cotton Mather, but after a time fell out 
with his own folk on the subject of the atonement, accused them 
of deistic views, and started a community of his own called 

Christian Quakers ” or “ Keithians ” He endeavoured to 
advance his views in London, but the Yearly Meeting of 1694 
disowned him, and he established a society at Turner’s Hall m 
Philpot Lane, where he so far departed from Quaker usage as to 
administer the two sacraments In 1700 he conformed to the 
Anglican Church, and from 1702 to 1704 was an agent of the 
Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in America He died 
on the 27th of March 1716 at I dburton in Sussex, of which parish 
he was rector Among his writings were The Deism of William 
Penn and his Brethren (1699), ^he Standard of the Quakers 
examined, or, an Answer to the Apology of Robert Barclay (1702), 
A Journal of Travels (1706) Gilbert Burnet, bishop of Salisbury, 
a fellow-Aberdonian, speaks of him as “ the most learned man 
that ever was in that sect, and well versed in the Oriental tongues, 
philosophy and mathematics ” 

KEITH, GEORGE KEITH ELPHINSTONE, Viscount (1746- 
1823), British admiral, fifth son of the loth Lord Elphinstone, 
was bom in Elphinstone Tower, near Stirling, on the 7th of 
January 1746 Two of his brothers went to sea, and he followed 
their example by entering the navy in 1761, in the “ Gosport,” 
then commanded by Captain Jervis, afterwards Earl St Vincent 
In 1767 he made a voyage to the East Indies in the Company’s 
service, and put £2000 lent him by an uncle to such good purpose 
m a private trading venture that he laid the foundation of a 
handsome fortune He became lieutenant in 1770, commander 
in 1772, and post captain in 1775 During the war in America 
he was employed against the privateers, and with a naval brigade 
at the occupation of Charleston, SC In January 1781, when 
m command of the Warwick ” (50), he captured a Dutch 50- 
gun ship which had beaten off an English vessel of equal strength 
a few days before After peace was signed he remained on shore 
for ten years, servmg in Parliament as member first for Dum- 
bartonshire, and then for Stirlingshire When war broke out 
again in 1793 he was appointed to the “ Robust ” (74), m which 
he took part in the occupation of Toulon by Lord Hood He 
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particularly distinguished himself by beating a body of the 
French ashore at the head of a naval brigade of English and 
Spamards He was entrusted with the duty of embarking the 
fugitives when the town was evacuated In 1794 he was pro- 
moted rear-admiral, and in 1795 he was sent to occupy the Dutch 
colonies at the Cape of Good Hope and in India He had a 
large share in the capture of the Cape in 1795, and in August 1796 
captured a whole Dutch squadron in Saldanha Bay In the 
interval he had gone on to India, where his health suffered, and 
the capture at Saldcmha was effected on his way home When 
the Mutmy at the Nore broke out in 1797 he was appointed to 
the command, and was soon able to restore order He was 
equally successful at Plymouth, where the squadron was also 
in a state of effervescence At the close of 1798 he was sent as 
second in command to St Vincent It was for a long time a 
thankless post, for St Vincent was at once half incapacitated 
by ill health and very arbitrary, while Nelson, who considered 
that Keith’s appointment was a personal slight to himself, was 
peevish and insubordinate The escape of a French squadron 
which entered the Mediterranean from Brest in May 1799 was 
mainly due to jarrings among the British naval commanders 
Keith followed the enemy to Brest on their retreat, but was 
unable to bring them to action He returned to the Mediter- 
ranean m November as commander-in-chief He co-operated 
with the Austrians in the siege of Genoa, which surrendered on 
the 4th of June 1800 It was however immediately afterwards 
lost in consequence of the battle of Marengo, and the French 
made their re-entry so rapidly that the admiral had considerable 
difficulty in getting his ships out of the harbour The clo‘^c of 
1801 and the beginning of the following year were spent in 
transporting the army sent to recovei Egypt from the French 
As the naval force of the enemy was completely driven into port, 
the British admiral had no opportunity of an action at sea, but 
his management of the convoy carrying the troops, and of the 
landing at Aboukir, was greatly admiied He was made a baron 
of the United Kingdom — an Irish barony having been conferred 
on him in 1797 On the renewal of the war m 1803 he was 
appointed commander-in-chief m the North Sea, which post he 
held till 1807 In February 1812 he was appointed commander- 
in-rhief in the Channel, and in 1814 he was raised to a viscounty 
During his last two commands he was engaged first m over- 
looking the measures taken to meet a threatened invasion, and 
then in directing the movements of the numerous small squadrons 
and private ships employed on the coasts of Spam and Portugal, 
and in protecting trade He was at Plymouth when Napoleon 
surrendered and was brought to England in the Bellerophon ” 
by Captain Maitland (1777-1839) The decisions of the British 
government were expressed through him to the fallen limperor 
1 ord Keith refused to be led into disputes, and ( onfined himself 
to declaring steadily that he had his orders to obey He was 
not much impressed by the appearance of his illustrious charge, 
and thought that the airs of Napoleon and his suite were ridicu- 
lous Lord Keith died on the loth of March 1823 at Tullyallan, 
his property in Scotland, and was buried in the parish church 
\ portrait of him by Owen is in the Painted Hall in Greenwich 
He was twice married in 1787 to Jane Mercer, daughter of 
Colonel William Mercer of Aldie, and in 1808 to Hester Maria 
Thrale, jvho is spoken of as “ Queenie ” in Boswell’s Life of 
Johnson and Mme D’Arblay’s Dtarv He had a daughter by 
each marriage, but no son Thus the viscounty became extinct 
on his death, but the English and Irish baronies descended to 
his elder daughter Margaret (1788-1867), who married the Comte 
de Flahault de la Billardei le, only to become extinct on her death 

There is a panegyrical Life of Lord Keith by Alex Allardyce 
(Edinburgh, 1882), and biographical notices will be found in John 
Marshall’s Royal Naval Biography^ 1 43 (1823-1835), and the Naval 
< hromcle, x 1 (D H ) 

KEITH, a police burgh of Banffshire, Scotland, on the Isla, 
«>3J m N W of Aberdeen by the Great North of Scotland rail- 
way Pop (1901), 4753 ^ branch of the Highland railway also 
gives access to Elgin, and there is a line to Buckie and Portessie on 
the Moray Firth The burgh includes Old Keith and New Keith 
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on the east bank of the Isla, and Fife-Keith on the west bank 
Though Old Keith has a charter dating from Wilham the Lion 
It fell into gradual decay , New Keith, founded in the i8th century 
by the second earl of Seafield, being better situated for the gro\vth 
of a town Fife-Keith has sprung up since 1816 The principal 
public buildings mclude the I urner memorial hospital, the I ong- 
more hall, and tne Institute In the Roman Catholic church 
there is a painting of the Incredulity of St Thomas,” presented 
by Charles X of France The industries include manufactures of 
j tweeds, blankets, agricultural implements, and boots and shoes , 
there are also distilleries, breweries, flour mills, and lime and 
manure works But the main importance of Keith lies in the 
fact that it is the centre of the agricultural trade of the shire 
The “ Summer Eve Itur ” held in September is the largest cattle 
and horse fair in the north of Scotland , the town is also the head- 
quarters of the dressed-meat trade in the north 
KEJ, or Kech, the chief place in a district of the province of 
Makran m Baluchistan, which has given its name to Kej-Makran, 
as distmguished from Persian Makran There is no town, but 
a number of small villages dominated by a fort built upon a rock, 
on the eastern bank of the Kej River This fort, hke many others 
similarly placed throughout the country, is supposed to be im- 
pregnable, but IS of no strength except against the matchlocks 
of the surrounding tribes Kej (or Kiz) was an important trade 
centre in the days of Arab supremacy in Sind, and the rulers of 
Kalat at various times marched armies into the province with a 
view to maintaining their authority At the beginning of the 
19th centur> it had the reputation of a commercial centre, trading 
through Panjgur with Kandahar, with Karachi via Bela, and 
with Muscat and the Persian Gulf by the seaport of Gwadar, 
distant about 80 m The present Khan of Kalat exercises but 
a feeble sway over this portion of his dominion, although he 
appoints a governor to the province The principal tribe residing 
around Kej is that of the Gic hki, who claim to be of Rajput origin, 
and to have settled m Makran during the 17 th century, having 
been driven out of Rajputana The climate during summer is 
too hot for F uropeans During winter, however, it is temperate 

The principal exports consist of dates, which are considered of the 
finest quality A local revolt against Kalat rendered an expedi- 
tion against Kej necessary in 1898 Colonel Mayne reduced the 
fortress and restored order in the surrounding districts 
KEKULE, FRIEDRICH AUGUST (1829-1896), German 
chemist, was bom at Darmstadt on the 7th of September 1829 
While studying architecture at Giessen he tame under the in- 
fluence of Liebig and was induced to take up chemistry From 
Giessen he went to Pans, and then, after a short sojourn in 
Switzerland, he visited England Both m Paris and in England 
he enjoyed personal intercourse with the leading chemists of the 
period On his return to Germany he started a small chemical 
laboratory at Heidelberg, where, with a verv slendei equipment, 
he carried out several important researches In 1858 he was 
appointed professor of t hemistry at Ghent, and in 1865 was called 
to Bonn to fill a similar position, which he held till his death in 
that town on the 13th of June 1896 Kekule’s mam importance 
lies in the far-reaching contributions which he made to chemical 
theory, espec ally in regard to the constitution of the ( arbon com- 
pounds The doctrine of atomicity had already been enum lated 
by E Frankland, when in i8s8 Kekul6 published a paper m which, 
after giving reasons for regarding carbon as a tetravalent element, 
he set forth the essential features of his famous doctrine of the 
linking of atoms He explained that in substances containing 
several carbon atoms it must be assumed that some of the affinities 
of each carbon atom are bound by the affinities of the atoms of 
other elements contained in the substance, and some by an equal 
number of the affinitiC'* of the other carbon atoms The simplest 
case IS when two carbon atoms are combined so that one affinity 
of the one is tied to one affinity of the other , two, therefore, of the 
affinities of the two atoms are occupied in keeping the two atoms 
together, and only the remaining six are available for atoms of 
other elements The next simplest case i onsists in the mutual 
interchange of two affinity units, and so on This conception led 
Kekul6 to his ”closed-chain” or “ring” theory of the constitution 
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of benzene which has been called the most brilhant piece M 
prediction t03bie <found in the whole range of organic cheraastry^^ 
and this in turn led m particular to the elucidation of the^constH 
tution of the aromatic compounds/’ and m general to new 
methods of tchemical synthesis and decomposition^ and to a 
deepet insight mto the composition of mimbeidess organic 
bodies and their mutual relations Professor F R Japp, in 
the Kekul^ memonal lecture he delivered before the London 
Chemical Society on the 15th of December 1897, declared that 
three^fourths of modern organic chemistry is directly or indirectly 
the product of Kekul^’s benzene theory, and that without its 
guidance and inspiration the mdustries of the coaLtar colours 
and artificial th^apeutic agents in their present femn and 
extension would have been inconceivable 

Many of Keknld's papers appeared in the Anndten der ChetHtet 
of which he was editor, and he also published an important work, 
Lehrhmh der 9 ¥gan%schen Ckemie^ of which the first three volumes are 
dated 1861, 18O6 and liSSa, while of the fourth only one sm^l^aection 
Mas issued in 1887 

KBUiEB» AliBERT (1845- )> German painter, was born at 

Gais^ in Switzerland, he studied at the Munich Aoadomy under 
Lenbach and Ramberg, and must be counted among the leading 
colouansts of the modem German school Taav^ iti Italy, 
France, England and Holland, and a prolonged sojourn in Pans, 
helped to develop his style, which is marked by a sense of elegance 
and refinement all too rare m Geitman art His scenes of society 
life, such as the famous “ Dinner ” (1890), are painted with 
thoroughly Parisian espKtt^ and his portraits are marked by the 
same elegant distinaiom He is p^icularly successful m the 
rendenng of rustling sdk and satin dresses and drapenes. His 
historical and imaginative works are as modern misptrit and as 
unacademical as lus portraits At the Mumch Pinakothek is 
hi8 painting “ Jain Tqchterlem ” {1886), whilst the Komgsbefg 
Museum contains his “ Roman Bath,” and the Liebieg collision 
m Reichenberg the “ Audience with Louis XV«,” the first picture 
that drew attention to his talent Among other important works 
he painted Faustina m the Temple of Juno at Pracneste,” 
“ The Witches’ Sleep ” (1888), “ The Judgment of Pans,” “ The 
Happy Sister,” Temptation ” (1892), ” Autumn ”^1893), ** An 
Adventure ” (1896), and The Crucifixion ” 

KELLER, CfOrareiER (1819-1890), German poet and nove- 
list^ was bom at Zurich on the 19th of July>i&i9. His father, a 
master joiner, dying while Gottfried was young, hi$ early educar 
tion was neglected, he, however, was in 1835 apgnenticed to a 
landscape painter, and subsequently spent two years (1840-1842) 
in Munich learning to paints Interest in politics drew him into 
literature, and his talents were first disclosed in a volume of short 
poems, Grdtchie (i846)« This obtained him recognition from the 
government of his native canton, and he was m 1848 enabled to 
take a short course of philosophical study at the university of 
Heidelberg From 1850 to 1855 he lived m Berlin, where he wrote 
lus most important novel, Der grune Heittrtch(iS$t’-iB$^ , revised 
edition 1879-1880), remarkable for its delicate autographic por- 
traiture and the beautiful episodes mterwoven with the action 
This was followed by Die Leute von Seldwyla (1856), studies of 
Swiss provincial life, including m Romeo und J^lta auf dem Dorfe 
one of the most powerful short stones m the German language, 
and m almost as greatra master- 

piece of humorous writing Returning to his native cUy with a 
considerable reputation, ht received in iS6z the appointment of 
secretary to the canton^ For a time bis creative faculty seemed 
paralys^ by his pubhc duties, but in 1872 aippeared Stehen 
LegendifVy and m 1874 a second series of Die Leuk^vm Seldwyla, 
m both of which books he displayed no abatement of power^and* 
ongmaiity He retired from the public service m 1876 and* 
employed his leisure in the production of Zuncher NaveUen 
(1878), Das Stnngedtcht, a collection of short stones (1 88*1), and 
a novel, Martin Salander (Berlm, 1886), He died on the 15th of 
July 1890 at Hottmgen Keller’s place among German novdists 
if very high Few have umted such fancy and imagination tic 
such uncompromismg realism, or such tragic earnestness to suOh 
abounding humour As a ly nc poet, his gemus is no less original ; 
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he takes rank with the best German ’poets of this class in the 
second half of the 19th century 

Krfler^s OesammeUe Werke were published in 10 vols (1889-1890), 
tb which was added another volume, Nachgelassene Schrtflen und 
Dichtungen, containing the fragment of a tragedy (1893) In English 
appeared, G Keller A Selection of h%s Tedes translated Ufith a Memoir 
hy Kate rreiltgratk-Kroeker (1891) For a further estimate of 
Keller’s hfe and works cf 0 Brahm (1883), E Brennmg, G Keller 
nach setnem Leben und Didhten {tBgit ) , P Baldensperger G Keller 
sa we rt ses oeuvres (1893) , A Frey, Emnnermngen an Gottfned Keller 
Boechtold, tillers Lwn Seine Britfe und Tagebiicher 
(BerUn, 1894-1897), A Koster, G, Kelley (1900, 2nd ed , 1907), and 
for his work as a painter, H E von Bedepscfi, GdUirted Keller als 
Mcder (1895) 

KELLER, HELEN ADAMS (18B0- ), American blind deaf- 

mute, was bom at Tuscumbia^ Alabama, m 1880 When barely 
two years old she was deprived of eight, smejl and hearing, by an 
attack of scarlet fever At the request of her parents, who were 
acquainted with the success {attained m the case of Laura Bndg- 
man {q,v ), one of the graduates of the Perkins Institution at 
Boston, Miss Anne M Sullivan, who was familiar with the teach- 
mgs of Dr S G Howe {q v ), was sent to instruct her at home 
Unfortunately an exact record of the steps m her education was 
not kept, but from 1888 onwards, at the Perkins Institution, 
Boston, and under Miss Sarah Fuller at the Horace Mann school 
m New York, and at the Wngbt Humason school) she not only 
learnt to read, write, and talk, but became proficient, to an 
exceptional degree, m the ordinary educational curriculum. In 
1900 she entered Radchfie College, and successfully passed the 
examinations m mathematics, 8tc for her degree of A B in 1904* 
Miss Sullivan) whose ability as a teacher must be considered 
almost as marvellous as the talent of her pupil, was throughout 
her devoted companion The case of Helen Keller, is the most 
extraordinary ever known m the education df blind deaf^utes 
(sec Deaf anDvDumb ad fin.), her acquirements mcluding several 
languages and her generail culture being exceptionally wide* She 
wrote The Story of My Life (190a), and volumes on Optmtm 
{igo^ and The World I Lave tn (11908), which both in literary 
style and in outlodk on life are a strilang revelation of the results 
of modem (methods of educating those who have been so handi- 
capped by natural disabilities 

KELLERMANN, FRANl^ CHRISTOPHE DE (1735-1820), 
duke of Valmy and marshal of France, came of a Saxon family, 
long settled m Strassburg and ennobled) and was bom there on 
the 28th of May 1735. He entered the French ajrmy as a. volun- 
teer, and serv^ m the Seven Years’ War andi in, Louis XV, ’s 
Pobsh expedition of 1771, on returning from which he was madb 
a heutenant-colonel He became brigadier in 1784, and m the 
following year marichal-de^camp* In i789KcUermann enthusi- 
astically embraced the cause of* the Revolution, and in 1791 
became general of the army in Alsace In April 1792 he was 
made a heutenant-general, and m August of the ssune year there 
came to him the opportunity <rf his lifetime. He rose to the 
occasion) and his victory of VaJmy (see French Revolutionary 
Wars) over the Prussians, in Goethe’s words, opened a new 
era in the hfistory of the world/* 2 ransferned to the army on the 
Moselle, Kellermann was accused by General Custme of neglect- 
ing to support his operations on theRhme, but he was acquitted 
at the bar of the Convention m Pans, and placed at the l»ad of 
the army of the Alps and of Italy, in which position he showed 
himself a careful commander and excellent administrator 
Shortly afterwards he received instructions to reduce Lyons, 
then m revolt against the Convention, but shortly after the sur- 
render he was impristmed m Pans for thirteen months Once 
more honouri^bly acquitted, he was reinstated in his command, 
and did good serace m maintaiiung the southfeastern border 
against the Austrians until his army was merged mto that of 
General Bonaparte in Italy He was then sixty-two years of 
age, still physically^ual to ibis work, but the young generals 
v^o had come to the front in these two yeara represented the 
new spirit and the new art <ai war, and Kellermann’s active 
career came to an end Burk the hero Uf VahiQr was never for- 
gotten When N apoleon came to > power Keller roaim was named 
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succesdively senator (1800), honorary marshal of France 
and duke of Valmy (uSqS) He was frequently employed m the 
administration of the arnty, the control of the line of communi- 
cations^ and the command of reserve troops, and his long and 
Wide ei^penence made him one of Napoleon’s most valuable 
assistants^ In 18*4 he voted for the deposition of the emperor 
and beciune a peer under the royal government After the 
“ Hundred Da^y-s^’ he sat in the Chamber of Peers and voted 
with the Liberals He died at Pans on the 23rd of September 
1820^ 

See J G P de Salvo, Eragmenis ihuiortques sur M U marickoL de 
KsUsfmann (Pans, 1807), and De Botidoux, hsqtusse d(? la ewnirrt 
rmlitaire de F C Kelkrmanny dm de Valmy (Pans, 1817) 

His son, FnAKqois Etienne de Kbixskmann, duke of Valmy 
(1770-1835), ;Fxenchcavalry general^ was born atMetz and served 
for a short tune in his lather’s regiment of Hussars previous to 
entering the diplomatic service in 17911 In 1793 he again joined 
the army, servmg chiefly under his father’s command in the Alps, 
and rising m 1796 to the rank of chef de brigade In the latter 
part of Bonaparte’s celebrated Italian campaign of 1796-97 the 
younger Kellermann attracted the iutu re emperor s notice by his 
brilliant conduct at the forcing of the Taglxamento He was 
made general of brigade at once, and continued in Italy after the 
peace of Campo J^ormio, bemg employed successively m the 
armies of Rome and Naples under Macdonald and Championnet. 
In the campaign of 1800 he commanded a caviaiiy brigade under 
the First Consul) and at Marengo u ) he mitiatnd and earned 
out one of' the mostfomous cavalry charges of history, which, with 
Desaix’s infantry attack, regained the lost battle and decided the 
issue of the war He was promoted general of division at once, 
but as early as the evening of the Imttle he resented what he 
thought to he an attempt to belittle his exploit A heated con- 
troversy followed as to the influence of Kellermann ’s charge on 
the course of the battle, and in this controversy he displayed 
neither tact nor forbearance Howervjer, his merits were too 
great for his career to be ruined either by hisiconduct in the dispute 
or by the frequent scandals, and even by the frauds, of his private 
life Unlike his father’s, his title to fame did not rest on one 
fortunate opportunity Though not the most famous, he was 
perhaps the ablest of all Napoleon’s cavalry leaders, and dis- 
tinguished himsetf at Austerlitz {q v ), in Portugal under Juiiot 
(on this occasion as a skilful diplomatist), at the brilliant cavalry 
combat of Tbrmes (Nov 28, 1809), and on many other 
occasions m the Peninsular War His rapacity was more than 
ever notonous in Spam, yet Napoleon met his unconvincing 
excuses with the words, “ General, whenever your name 1$ 
brought before me, I think of nothing but Marengo ” He was 
on sick leave during the Russian expedition of 1812, but m 1^13 
and 1814 his skill and leading were as conspicuous as ever He 
retained his^rank under the first Restoration, but joined Napoleon 
during the Hundred Days, and commanded a cavalry corpe in 
the '\\%terlOo campaign. At Quatre Bras he personally led bis 
squadrons in the famous caiv«dry charge, and almost lost his life 
m the m^i6e, and at Waterloo he was again wounded He was 
disgraced 'at the second Restoration, and, on succeeding to his 
father’s title and scat m the Chamber of Peers in i8ao, at once 
took up and maintained tdl the fall of Charles X m 1830 an 
attitude of determined opposition to the Bourbons He dswl on 
the '2nd of June 1835 

His son Francis Christophe Edmond de Kellermann, 
dfuke of Valmy (1802-1868), was a distinguished statesman, 
political historian, and diplomatist under the July Monarchy 

KBLLGRER, JOHAN HENRIK (1751-1795), Swedish poet and 
critic, was born at Floby in West Gothland, on the ist of Decem- 
ber 1751 He studied at the university of Abo, and had already 
some reputation as a poet when in 1774 he there became a 

dozent ” in aeethetics Three years later he removed to Stock- 
holm, where m conjunction with Assessor Carl Lenngren be 
began m i778tbe publication of the journal StockholmspaskHy of 
which he was sdle editor from 1768 onwards* Kellgren was 
hbranando Gustavus IlL from 1780, and from 1785 ^18 private 
secretary 'On the institution of the Swedish Academy in 1786 


he was appointed one of dts .fixat members He died at Stock- 
holm on the 20th of Apnl 1795^ strong satiric tendency led 
him into numerous controversies, the chief that with the critic 
Thomas Thorild, against whom he directed Ins satire Nyt forsak 
$ill ortnmadvers, where he sneers at the “ raving of Shakespeare ” 
and the convulsions of Goethe His lackiof humour detraicts 
from the interest of his polemical writings • His poetiioal works 
are partly lyrical, partly dramatic , of the plays the versification 
belongs to Inm, the plots being due to Gustavus Hi The songs 
interspersed in the four operas which they produced (in common, 
viz , Gusiaf Vasa, Guslaf Adpif och Ebba Bntke, Aeneas % Kartdgo, 
and DroUmng KnsHna, are wholly the woric of Kellgren From 
about the year 1788 a higher and graver feeling pervades Kcll- 
gren’s verses, partly owmg to the influence of the works of Lessing 
and Goethe, but probably more directly due to his controversy 
with Thorild Of his minor poems written before that date the 
most important are the charming spring-song V interns valde 
lyhtar, a^ the satrical Mttta lofen and Mm eger ej smile fm del 
man or gaien Ihe best productions of what is called his later 
period are the satire Ljusets fiender, the comic poem Dumbems 
Itfveme, the wannly patriotic d. 1 jan 1789, the ode Till 
Knstma, the fragment b>tgwart och Htlvia, and the beautiful song 
Nya skafelsen, both in thought and form the finest of his works 
Among hns lyrics are the choicest fruits of the Gustavian age of 
Swedi:»h letters His earlier eflorts, indeed, express the superficial 
doubt and pert frivolousness characteristic of Jus time, but m 
the works of his riper years he is no mere “ poet of pleasure,” as 
Thorild contemptuously styled him, but a worthy exponent of 
earnest moral feeling and wise human sympathies m fehcitous 
and melodious verse 

His Samlade sknfter vols , 1796, a later edition, iB84<i885) w^ere 
revised by himself* His correspondence with Rosenstein ancl with 
Clewberg was edited by H bchuck (1886-1887 and 1894) bee Wiesel 
gren, Svertge^ skdna htteratur (183^-1849) , A ttexbom, Svenska stare 
ochskalder (1841-1855) , C W Bfittigerin iransacHons of ihe Swedtsh 
Academy, niv loy seq (1870), and Gustatf Ljunggren’s Hellion, 
Leopold, och TAoriW, and his Svenska intierheiens hdfder (1873-1877) 

KELLOGG, CLARA LOUISE (1642- ), American singer, 

was born at Sumterville, South Carolma, in July 1842, and was 
educated in New York for the musical profession, singing first 
in opera there m 1861 Her fine soprano voice and artistic 
gifts soon made her famous She appeared as pnma donna m 
Italian opera m London, and at concerts, m 1867 and 1868, and 
from that time till 1887 was one of the leading public singers 
She appeared at intervals m London, but was principally engaged 
m America In 1874 she organized an opera company which was 
widely known in the United States, and her enterprise and energy 
in directing it were remarkable In 1887 she married Carl 
Strakosch, and retired from the profession 

KELLS, a market town of county Meath, Ireland, on the Blacks 
water, 9I m N.W of Navan on a branch of the Great Northern 
railway Pop of urban district (1901), 2428 The prosperity 
of the town depends chiefly upon its antiquarian remains The 
most notable is St Columbkille’s house, originally an oratory, 
but afterwards converted into a church, the chancel of which 
was in existence in 1752 The present church is modern, with 
the exception of the bell-tower, rebuilt m 1578 Near the church 
there is a fine though imperfect specimen of the ancient round 
tower, 99 ft in height, and there lare several ^ancient crosses, the 
finest being that now erected in the market'-place Kells was 
originally a royal residence, whence its ancient name Ceanannus, 
meaning the dun' or circular nor them fort, in which the kmg 
resided, and the intermediate name Kenlts, meaning head fort 
Here Conn of the Hundred Fights residied in the znd century , 
and here was apalac-e of Dermot, king of Ireland, in 544- 565 * The 
other places in Ireland named Kells are probably derived from 
CtaUa, Signifying church In the 6th century Kells, it is said, 
was granted to St Columbkille Of the monastery whicli he is 
reported to have founded there are no remains, aiid the town 
owes its chief ecclesiastical importance to the bishopric founded 
about 607, and united to Meath m the 13th century^ The 
ecclesiastical establishment was noted as aiseat of leamnig, and a 
monument of this remains 'in * the Book of Kells, an illuminated 
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copy of the Gospels m Latm, containing also local records, dating 
from the 8th century, and preserved m the library of Trinity 
College, Dublin. The illumination is executed with extraordinary 
delicacy, and the work is asserted to be the finest extant example 
of early Christian art of this kind Neighbouring antiquities 
are the chuich of Dulane, with a fine doorway, and the dun or 
fortification of Dimor, the principal erection of a series of defences 
on the hills about 6 m W of Kells Among several seats in the 
vicinity IS that of the Marquess of Headfort Kells returned two 
members to the Irish parliament before the Union 

KELLY, EDWARD (1854-1880), Australian bushranger, was 
born at Wallan Wallan, Victoria His father was a transported 
Belfast convict, and his mother’s family included several thieves 
As boys he and his brothers were constantly in trouble for horse- 
stealing, and ** Ned ” served three years’ imprisonment for this 
offence In April 1878, an attempt was made to arrest his brother 
Daniel on a similar charge The whole Kelly family resisted this 
and Ned wounded one of the constables Mrs Kelly and some of 
the others were captured, but Ned and Daniel escaped to the hills, 
where they were joined by two other desperadoes, Byrne and 
Hart For two years, despite a reward of £^000 offered jointly 
by the governments of Victoria and New South Wales for their 
arrest, the gang under the leadership of Kell> terrorized the 
country on the borderland of Victoria and New South Wales, 
“ holding up ” towns and plundering banks Their intimate 
knowledge of the district, full of convenient hiding-places, and 
their elaborate system of well-paid spies, ensured the direct 
pecuniary interest of many persons and contributed to their 
long immunity from capture They never ill-treated a woman, 
nor preyed upon the poor, thus surrounding themselves with an 
attractive atmosphere of romance In June 1880, however, 
they were at last tracked to a wooden shanty at Glcnrowan, 
near Benalla, which the police surrounded, riddled with bullets, 
and finally set on fire Kelly himself, who was outside, could, he 
claimed, easily have escaped had he not refused to desert his 
companions, all of whom were killed He was severely wounded, 
captured and taken to Bcechworth, where he was tried, con- 
victed and hanged in October 1880 The total cost of the 
capture of the Kelly gang was reckoned at 3^115,000 

See F A Hare, The Last of the Bushrangers (London, 1892) 

KELLY, SIR FITZROY (1796-1880), English judge, was born 
in London in October 1796, the son of a captain in the Royal 
Navy In 1824 he was called to the bar, where he gained a 
reputation as a skilled pleader In 1834 he was made a king’s 
counsel A strong Tory, he was returned as member of parlia- 
ment for Ipswich in 1835, but was unseated on petition In 1837 
however he again became member for that town In 1843 he sat 
for Cambridge, and in 1852 was elected member for Harwich, 
but, a vacancy suddenly occurring in East Suffolk, he preferred 
to contest that seat and was elected He was solicitor-general in 
1845 (when he was knighted), and again in 1852 In 1858-1859 
he was attorney-general m Lord Derby’s second administration 
In 1866 he was raised to the bench as chief baron of the exchequer 
and made a member of the Privy Council He died at Brighton 
on the 1 8th of September 1880 

See E Foss, Lives of the Judges (1870) 

KELLY, HUGH (1739 1777), Insh dramatist and poet, son of 
a Dublm publican, was bom in 1739 at Killarney He was 
apprenticed to a stay maker, and in 17^ went to London Here 
he worked at his trade for some time, and then became an 
attorney’s clerk He contributed to various newspapers, and 
wrote pamphlets for the booksellers In 1767 he published 
Memoirs of a Magdalen, or the History of Louisa Mildmay (2 vols ), 
a novel which obtained considerable success In 1 766 he published 
anonymously Thespis , or, A Critical Examination into the Merits 
of All the Principal Performers belonging to Drury Lane Theatre, 
a poem in the heroic couplet containing violent attacks on the 
principal contemporary actors and actresses The poem opens 
with a panegyric on David Garrick, however, and bestows 
foolish praise on friends of the writer This satire was partly 
inspired by Churchill’s Rosaad, but its criticism is obviously 
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dictated chiefly by personal prejudice In 1767 he produced a 
second part, less scurrilous in tone, dealing with the Covent 
Garden actors. His first comedy. False Delicacy, written in 
prose, was produced by Garrick at Drury Lane on the 23rd of 
January 1768, with the intention of rivalling Oliver Goldsmith’s 
Good-Natured Man It is a moral and sentimental comedy, 
described by Garrick in the prologue as a sermon preached in acts 
Although Samuel Johnson described it as “ totally void of char- 
acter,” It was very popular and had a great sale In French and 
Portuguese versions it drew crowded houses in Pans and Lisbon 
Kelly was a journalist in the pay of Lord North, and therefore 
hated by the partv of John Wilkes, especially as being the editor 
of the Public Ledger His Thespis had also made him many 
enemies, and Mrs Clive refused to act in his pieces The pro- 
duction of his second comedy, A Word to the Wise (Drury Lane, 
3rd of March 1770), occasioned a not in the theatre, repeated at 
the second performance, and the piece had to be abandoned His 
other plays are Clementina (Covent Garden, 23rd of February 
177 1), a blank verse tragedy, given out to be the work of a ** young 
American Clergyman ” m order to escape the opposition of the 
Wilkites, The School for Wives (Drury Lane, nth of December 
i 773 )> ^ prose comedy given out as the work of Major (afterwards 
Sir William) Addington , a two-act piece. The Romance of an Hour 
(Covent Garden, 2nd of December 1774), borrowed from Mar- 
montel’s tale VAmitie d Vepreuve, and an unsuccessful comedy. 
The Man of Reason (Covent Garden, 9th of February 1776) 
He was called to the bar at the Middle Temple in 1774, and 
determined to give up literature He failed in his new profession 
and died in poverty on the 3rd of February 1777 

See The Works of Hugh Kelly, to which is prefixed the Life of the 
Author (1778) , Genest, History of the Stage (v 163, 2O3-269, 308, 399, 
457» 5x7) Pamphlets m reply to Thespis are “ Anti-Thespis 
(1767) , “The Kellyad (1767), by Louis Stamina, and ‘The 
Rescue or Thespian Scourge “ {1767), by John Brown Smith 

KELLY, MICHAEL (1762-1826), British actor, singer and 
composer, was the son of a Dublin wine-merchant and dancing- 
master He had a musical education at home and in Italy, and 
for four years from 1783 was engaged to sing at the Court Theatre 
at Vienna, where he became a friend of Mozart In 1786 he sang 
in the first performance of the Nozze di Figaro Appearing m 
London, at Drury Lane in 1787, he had a great success, and 
thenceforth was the principal English tenor at that theatre In 
1793 he became acting- manager of the King’s Theatre, and he 
was in great request at concerts He wrote a number of songs 
(including “ The Woodpecker ”), and the music for many dramatic 
pieces, now fallen into oblivion In 1826 he published his enter- 
taining Reminiscences, in writing which he was helped by Theodore 
Hook He combined his professional work with conducting 
a music-shop and a wine-shop, but with disastrous financial 
results He died at Margate on the 9th of October 1826. 

KELP (m M E culp or culpe, of unknown origin, the Fr 
equivalent is vareeh), the ash produced by the incineration of 
various kinds of sea-weed (Algae) obtainable in great abundance 
on the west coasts of Ireland And Scotland, and the coast of 
Brittany It is prepared from the deep-sea tangle (Laminaria 
digitata), sugar wrack (L sacchanna), knobbed wrack (Fucus 
nodosus), black wrack (F serratus), and bladder wrack (F vestcu- 
losus) Ihe Lammarias yield what is termed “ drift- weed kelp,” 
obtainable only when cast up on the coasts by storms or other 
causes The species of Fucus growing within the tidal range 
are cut from the rocks at low water, and are therefore known as 
“ cut-weeds ” The weeds are first dried in the sun and are then 
collected into shallow pits and burned till they form a fused 
mass, which while still hot is sprinkled with water to break it up 
mto convenient pieces A ton of kelp is obtained from 20 to 22 
tons of wet sea-weed The average composition may vary as 
follows potassium sulphate, 10 to 12 %, potassium chloride, 
20 to 25 %, sodium carbonate, 5 %, other sodium and mag- 
nesium salts, 15 k) 20 %, and insoluble ash from 40 to 50 % 
The relative richness m iodine of different samples vanes 
largely, good drift kelp yielding as much as 10 to 15 lb per ton 
of 22 J cwts , whilst cut-weed kelp will not give more than 3 to 
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4 lb The use of kelp in soap and glass manufacture has been 
rendered obsolete by the modern process of obtaining carbonate 
of soda cheaply from common salt (see Iodine) 

KELSO, a police burgh and market town of Roxburghshire, 
Scotland, on the left bank of the Tweed, 52 m (43 m by road) 

5 E of Edinburgh and 10 J m N E of Jedburgh by the North 
British railway Pop (1901), 4008 The name has been derived 
from the Old Welsh calch, or Anglo-Saxon cealcy “ chalk,^* and 
the Scots h(yiv, ** hollow,*' a derivation more evident in the 
earlier forms Calkon and Calchon, and illustrated m Chalkheugh, 
the name of a locality in the town The ruined abbey, dedicated 
to the Virgin and St John the Evangelist, was founded in 1128 
by David I for monks from Tiron m Picardy, whom he trans- 
ferred hither from Selkirk, where they had been installed fifteen 
years before The abbey, the building of which was completed 
towards the middle of the 13th century, became one of the 
richest and most powerful establishments in Scotland, claiming 
precedence over the other monasteries and disputing for a time 
the supremacy with St Andrews It suffered damage in numerous 
English forays, was pillaged by the 4th earl of Shrewsbury in 
1522, and was reduced to rums in 1545 by the earl of Hertford 
(afterwards the Protector Somerset) In 1602 the abbey lands 
passed into the hands of Sir Robert Ker of Cessford, ist earl of 
Roxburghe The rums were disfigured by an attempt to render 
part of them available for public worship, and one vault was long 
utilized as the town gaol All excrescences, however, were 
cleared away at the beginning of the 19th century, by the efforts 
of the Duke of Roxburghe 1 he late Norman and Early Pointed 
ciuciform church has an unusual ground-plan, the west end of the 
cross forming the nave and being shorter than the chancel The 
nave and transepts extend only 23 ft from the central tower 
The remains include most of the tower, nearly the whole of the 
walls of the south transept, less than half of the west front with a 
fragment of the richly moulded and deeply-set doorway, the 
north and west sides of the north transept, and a remnant of the 
chancel The chancel alone had aisles, while its mam circular 
arches were surmounted by two tiers of triforium galleries The 
predominant feature is the great central tower, which, as seen 
from a distance, suggests the keep of a Norman castle It rested 
on four Early Pointed arches, each 45 ft high (of which the south 
and west yet exist) supported by piers of clustered columns 
Over the Norman porch m the north transept is a small chamber 
with an interlaced arcade surmounted by a network gable 

The Tweed is crossed at Kelso by a bridge of five arches con- 
structed m 1803 by John Rennie The public buildings include 
a court house, the town hall, corn exchange, high school and 
grammar school (occupying the site of the school which Sir 
Walter Scott attended m 1783) The public park lies in the east 
of the town, and the race-course to the north of it The leading 
industries are the making of fishing tackle, agricultural machinery 
and implements, and chemical manures, besides coach-building, 
cabinet-making and upholstery, corn and saw mills, iron found- 
ing, &c James and John Ballantyne, fnends of Scott, set up a 
press about the end of the i8th century, from which there issued, 
m 1802, the first two volumes of the Minstrelsy of the Scottish 
Border , but when the brothers transferred their business to 
Edinburgh printing languished The Kelso Mail, founded by 
James Ballantyne m 1797, is now the oldest of the Border news- 
papers The town is an important agricultural centre, there 
being weekly corn and fortnightly cattle markets, and, every 
September, a great sale of Border rams 

Kelso became a burgh of barony m 1634 and hve years later 
received the Covenanters, under Sir Alexander Leslie, on their way 
to the encampment on Duns Law On the 24th of October 1715 the 
Old Pretender was proclaimed James VIII in the market sejuare, 
but in 1745 Ptiiice Charles Edward found no active adherents m the 
town 

About I m W of Kelso is Floors or Fleurs Castle, the pnncipal 
seat of the duke of Roxburghe The mansion as originally designed 
by Sir John Vanbrugh in 1718 was severely plain, but in 1849 
William Henry Playfair converted it into a magnificent structure in 
the Tudor style 

On the peninsula formed by the junction of the Teviot and the 
Tweed stood the formidable castle and flourishing town of Roxburgh, 


from which the shire took its name No trace exists of the town, 
and of the castle all that is left are a few rums shaded by ancient ash 
trees The castle was built by the Northumbrians, who called it 
Marchidum, or Marchmound, its present name ipparently meaning 
Rawic's burgh, after some forgotten chief After the consolidation 
of the kingdom of Scotland it became a favoured royal residence, 
and a town gradually sprang up beneath its protection, which 
reached its palmiest days under David I , and formed a member of 
the Court of Four Burghs with Edinburgh, Stirling and Berwick 
It possessed a church, court of justice, mint, mills, and, what was 
remarkable for the 12th century, grammar school Alexander II 
was married and Alexander III was born in the castle During the 
long period of Border warfare, the town was repeatedly burned and 
the castle captured After the defeat of Wallace at Falkirk the 
castle fell into the hands of the English, from whom it was delivered 
in 1314 by Sir James Douglas Ceded to Edward III in 1333, it 
was regained in 1342 by Sir Alexander Ramsay of Dalhousie, only 
to be lost again four years later The castle was finally retaken and 
razed to the ground m 1460 It was at the siege that the king, 
James II , was killed by the explosion of a huge gun called ** the 
Lion *’ On the fall of the castle the town languished and was finally 
abandoned in favour of the rising burgh of Kelso The town, whose 
patron saint was St James, is still commemorated by St James's 
Fair, which is held on the 5th of every August on the vacant site, and 
IS the most popular of Border festivals 

Sandyknowe or Smailholm Tower, 0 m W of Kelso, dating from 
the 15th century, is considered the best example of a Border l*cel 
and the most perfect relic of a feudal structure in the South of 
Scotland Two m N by E of Kelso is the pretty village of Ednam 
(Edenham, “ The village on the Eden '), the birthplace of the poet 
James Thomson, to whose memory an obelisk, 52 ft high, was 
erected on Ferney Hill in 1820 

KELVIN, WILLIAM THOMSON, Baron (1824-1907), 
British phvsicist, the second son of James Thomson, LL D , 
professor of mathematu s m the university of Glasgow, was bom 
at Belfast, Ireland, on the 26th of June 1824, his father being then 
teacher of mathematu s in the Royal Academic al Institution 
In 1832 James Thomson accepted the chair of mathematics at 
Glasgow, and migrated thither with his two sons, James and 
William, who m 1834 matriculated m that university, William 
being then little more than ten years of age, and having acquired 
all his early education through his father’s instruction In 1841 
William Thomson entered Peterhouse, Cambridge, and m 1845 
took his degree as second wrangler, to which honour he add^ 
that of the first Smith’s Prize The senior wrangler in his year 
was Stephen Parkinson, a man of a very different type of mind, 
yet one who was a prominent figure m Cambridge for many years 
In the same year Thomson was elected fellow of Peterhouse At 
that time there were few facilities for the study of experimental 
science m Great Bntam At the Royal Institution Faraday 
held a unique position, and was feeling his way almost alone In 
Cambridge science had progressed httle since the days of Newton 
Thomson therefore had recourse to Pans, and for a year worked 
m the laboratory of Regnault, who was then engaged m his 
classical researches on the thermal properties of steam In 
1846, when only twenty- two years of age, he accepted the chair 
of natural philosophy in the university of Glasgow, which he 
filled for fifty-three years, attaming universal recognition as on^ 
of the greatest physicists of his time The Glasgow chair was 
a source of inspiration to scientific men for more than half a 
century, and many of the most advanced researches of other 
physicists grew out of the suggestions which Thomson scattered 
as sparks from his anvil One of his earliest papers dealt with 
the age of the earth, and brought him into collision with the 
geologists of the Uniformitarian school, who were claiming 
thousands of millions of years for the formation of the stratified 
portions of the earth's crust Thomson’s calculations on the 
conduction of heat showed that at some time between twenty 
millions and four hundred millions, probably about one hundred 
millions, of years ago, the physical conditions of the earth must 
have been entirely different from those which now obtain This 
led to a long controversy, m which the physical principles 
held their ground In 1847 Thomson first met James Prescott 
Joule at the Oxford meeting of the British Association A 
fortnight later they again met in Switzerland, and together 
measured the rise of the temperature of the water m a mountain 
torrent due to its fall Joule’s views of the nature of heat 
strongly influenced Thomson's mind, with the result that in 1848 
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Thomson proposed Ins absolute scale of temperature, which is 
mdependent of the propertie*? of any particular theimometric 
substance, and m 1851 be presented to the Royafl Society of 
Edinburgh a paper on tlie dynamical theory of heat, which 
reconciled! the work of IM. L Sadi Carnot wi^ the conclusions 
of Count Rum ford, Sir H Davy, J R Mayer and Joule, and 
placed the dynamical theory of heat and the fundamental 
principle of the conservation of energy in a position to command 
universal ajoceptance It was this paper that the principle of 
the dissipation of energy, briefly summarised m the second law 
of thermodynamics, was first stated 

Although his contributions to thermodynamics may properly 
be regarded 1 as his most important scientiftc work, it is m the field 
of electricity, especially in its application to submarine telegraphy, 
that Lord Kelvm is best known to the world at laige From 
1854 he IS most prominent among tel^raphisls. The stranded 
form of conductor was due to his suggestion , but it was m the 
letters which he addressed m November and December of that 
year to Sir G G Stokes, and which were published in the Pro- 
ceedtngs of the Royal Society for 1855, that he discussed the mathe- 
roabcal theory of signalling through submarine cables, and 
enunciated the conclusion that in long cables the retardation due 
to capacity must render the speed of si^allmg inversely propor- 
tional to the square of the cablets length Some held that if this 
were true ocean telegraphy would be impossible, and sought in 
consequence to disprove Thomson’s conclusion Thomson, on 
the other hand, set to work to overcome the difficulty l^y improve- 
ment in the manufacture of cables, and first of all m the pro- 
duction of copper of high conductivity and the construction of 
apparatus which would readily respond to the slightest variatson 
of the current m the cable The mirror galvanometer and the 
siphon reconder, which was patented in 1867, were the outcome 
of these resear/ches, but the scientific vaiue of the mirror gaJvano- 
meter is independent of ^its use in telegraphy, and the siphon 
recorder is the dusect precursor of one form of galvanometer 
(dWrsonval’s) now commonly used in electrical laboratories. A 
mmd like that of Thomson, could not be content to deal with any 
physical qpantity, however successfully from a practical point 
of view, without subjecting it to measurement. Thomson's 
work la connexion with telegraphy led to the production m rapid 
succession of instruments adapted to the requirements of the 
time for the ineasurement of every electrical quantity, and when 
electric hghting came to the front a new set of jostruments was 
produced to meet the needs of the electrical engineer Some 
account of Thaok^on’s electrometer is given m the article on thgt 
subject, while every modern work of importance on electric 
hghtmg describes the instruments which he has specially do- 
signed for central station work, and it may be said that there 1$ 
no quantity which the electrical engineer is ordinarily called upon 
to measune for which Lord RelviU/did not construct the suitable 
instrument Currents from the ten-thousandth of an ampere to 
ten thousand amperes, electrical pressures fiomaminuteiraction 
of a volt to 100,000 volts, come withm the range of his mstru-' 
ments, while the pnvate consumer of e^ctric energy is provided 
wftth a meter recording Board of Trade units 

When W Weber m 1851 proposed the extension of C F Gauss’s 
system of absolute units to electromagnetism, Thomson took up 
the question, and^ applying the prmciples of energy, calculated 
the absolute alectromoftive force of a DanieU cell, and determmed 
the absolute measure of the resistance el a wire from the heat 
produced^ it by a known cucrent In r 86i it was Thomson who 
induct f the British Association to appoint itshrjst famouscom-; 
mittee for the determination of electrical standards, and it was 
he who suggest much of the work carried out by J* Clerk 
MftjcweU, Balfour Stewart and Fleemmg Jenkin as members 
of that committee. The oscillatory character of the discharge 
of the Ley^n jar, the foundation of the work of H K. Hertz 
and of wireless telegraphy were mvestigatod by him m 
1853 

It was m 1873 that he under^k to wnte a series of articles for 
Word^ on the mariner’s compass He wrotei the first, but 
so many quesuons arose m h»s mind that it waa five years before 


the second appeared- In the meanwhile the comijaas went 
through a process of, complete reconstruction in his hands, 
a process which enabled both the permanent and the temporary 
magnetism of the ship to be readily compensated, while the 
weight of the ro-m card was reduced to one-seventeenth of that 
of the standard card previously m usej although the time of s 
was increased. Second only to the compass in its value to the 
saibr IS Thomson’s sounding apparatus, whereby soundings can 
be (taken m 100 fathoms by a ship steaming at 16 knots, and by 
the employment of piano- wgire of a breaking strength of 140 tons 
per square mch and an iron sinker weighing only 34 lb, with a self- 
registering pressure gauge, soundings can be rapidly taken m 
ocean. Thomson’s tide gauge, tidal harmonic analyser and 
tide predictor are famous, and among his work m the mierest of 
navigation must be mentioned his tables for the simplification 
of* Sumner’s method for determming the position of a ship 
at sea. 

It 18 impossible within brief lumts to convey more than a 
general idea of the v/ork of a philosophei who published more than 
three hundred origmal papers bearing upon nearly every branch 
of physical science, who one day was working out the mathe- 
raatics-of a vortex theor\ of matter on hydrodyjoamical prmciples 
or discovering the limitations of the capabilities of tire vortex 
atom, on another was applying the theory of elasticity to tides 
m the solid earth, oar was calculatmg the size of water molecules, 
and later was designing an electricity meter, a dynamo or a 
domestic water-tap. It is only by reference to his published 
papers that any approximate conception can be formed of hi;> 
life’s work, but the student who had read all these knew com- 
paratively little of Lord Kelvin if he had not talked with him face 
to face Extreme modesty, almost amounting to diffidence, was 
combined with the utmost kindliness in Lord Kelvin’s bearing 
to the most elementary student^ and nothing seemed to give him 
so much pleasure as an opportunity to acknowledge the efforts 
of the humblest scientific worker. The progress of physical dis- 
covery during the last half of the X9th century was perhaps as 
much due to the kindly encouragement which he gave to hio 
students and to others who came in contact with him as to his 
own researches and inventions, and it >^ould be difficult to speak 
of his influence as a teacher in stronger terms than this 

One of his former pupils, Professor J D Cormack, wrote of him 
“ It IS perhaps at ^he lecture table that Lord Kelvin displays 
most of his characteristics His master mmd, soarmg high/ 
sees one vast connected whole/ and, alrve with enthusiasm, with 
smihng face and sparkling eye, he shows the panorama to his 
pupils, pcuntingi out the similarities arid differences of its parts, 
the boundaries of our knowledge, and the regions of doubt 
and speculation To follow him m his flights is real mental 
exhilaration ” 

In 1852 Thomson married Margaret, daughter of Walter Crum 
of Thomiiebank, who died m 1870, and m lS^4he married Frances 
Anna, daughter of Charles Blandy of Madeira. In i8fi6, 
perhaps chiefly in acknowledgment of his services to trans- 
Atlantic telegraphy , Thomson received the honour of knighthood, 
and in 189Z he was raised to the peerage with the title ot Baron 
Kelvin -of largs The Grand Cross of Ihe Royal Victorian Order 
was conferred on him in 189^, the year of the jubilee of his jpro- 
fessoriate In 1890 he became president of the Royal Society, 
and he received the Order of Merit on its institution m 1902, 
A list of the degrees and other honours which he received during 
the fifty-three years he held his Glasgow chair woufd occupy as 
much space as this article, but any biographical sketdi would be 
conspicuously incomplete if it failed to notice the celebration m 
1S96 of the jubilee of his professorship Never before had such 
a gathering of rank and science assembled as that which filled 
the halls of the umversity of Glasgow on the 15th, 16th and 17th 
of June in that year The city authorities joined with the 
university m faonounng their most distmguished citizen About 
2500 guests were received m the umversity buildings, the hbrary 
of winch was devoted toaniexhibitioa of the mstrtunents invented 
by Lord Kelvin, together with his certificates, dif^omas and 
medals The Eastern, the Anglo-American and the Commercial 
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KXfMpSLTim united to celebrate the event, and from the 
university library a message was sent through Newfoundland, 
New Vofk, Chicago, San Francisco, Los Angeles, New Orleans, 
Florida and Washington, and was received by Lord Kelvin seven 
and a half minutes after it had been despatched, having travelled 
about jo,ooo miles and twice crossed the Atlantic during the 
mtervah It was at the banquet m connexion with the jubilee 
celebration that the Lord Provost of iGlasgow thus summaneed 
Lord Kelvin’s character “His mdustry is unwearied, and he 
seems to take rest by turning from one difficulty to another — 
difificultiea that would appal most men and be taken as enjoy* 
ment by no one el$e This life of unweaned mdustry, of 
univ^sal honour, has left Lord Kelvin with a lovable nature that 
charms all with whom he comes m contact “ 

Three years after this celebration Lord Kelvin resigned his 
chau* at Glasgow, though by formally matnculatmg as a student 
he maintained his connexion with the university, of which in 1904 
he was elected chancellor But his retirement did not mean 
cessation of active work or any slackening of interest in the 
scientific thought of the day Much of his time was given to 
writing and revising the lectures on the wave theory of light which 
he had delivered at Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, in 
1884, but which were not finally published till 1904 He con* 
tinued to take part m the proceedings of various learned societies, 
and only a few months before his death, at the Leicester meeting 
of the British Association, he attested the keenness with which 
he followed the current developments of scientific speculation 
by delivering a long and searching address on the electronic 
theory of matter He died on the 17 th of December 1907 at his 
residence, Netlierhall, near Largs, Scotland, there was no heir ‘ 
to his title, which became extinct 

In addition to the Baltimore lectures, he published with Professor 
P G Tait a standard but unfinished Treatts$ on Natural Philosophy 
(1867) A number of his scientific papers were collected m his 
Ptpnnt of Papers on Ehcfrtcthy and Magmitsm (1872), and m his 
Mathemattcal and Physical Papers (1882, 1883 and 1890), and throe 
volumes of his Popular Lectures and A ddr esses appeared in 1 889-1894 
He was also the author of the articles on “ Heai ** and “ Elasticity * 
in the 9th edition of the Encyclopaedia Brttanntca 

See Andrew Gray, Loird Kelvtn (1908), S P Thompson, Ltfe 
of Lo*d tUlvxn (X9Xt^. which contains a full bibliography of lus 
writings (W G , H M R ) 

KfiMBUB, the name of a family of English actors, of whom 
the most famous were Mrs Siddons {qv) and her brother John 
Philip Kemble, the eldest of the twdve children of Roger 
Kemble (i7;2ir-ido2), a strolhng player and manager, who m 
1753 married an actress, Sarah Wood 

John Philip Kemble (1757-1823), the second child, was 
bom Bb Prescot, Lancashire, on the ist of February 1757 His 
mother was a Roman Catholic, and he was educated at Sedgeley 
Park Catholic seminary, near Wolverhampton, and the English 
college at Douai, with the view of becoming a priest But at 
the conclusion of the four years’ course he discovered that he 
had no vocation for the priesthood, and returning to England ihe 
joined the theatrical company of Ciump & Chamberlam, his 
first appearance being as Theodosius in Lee’s tragedy of that 
name at Wolverhampton on the 8th of January 1776 In 1778 
he joined the York company of Tate Wilkinson, appeonng at | 
Wakefield as Captain Plume m Farquhar’s The Recruitmg 
Officer, m Hull for the first time as Macbeth on the 30th of 
October, and in Ydrk as Orestes in Ambrose Philips’s Dtsfressed 
Mether In 1781 he obtained a “ star ” engagement at Dublin, 
makmg lus first appearance there on the 2nd of November as 
Hamlet. He abo achieved great success as Raymond m The 
Count of Narbonne, a play tAen from Horace Walpde’s Castle 
of Otranto Gradually he won for himself a high reputation as 
a careful and finished actor, and this, combined with the greater 
fame of his sister, led to an engagement at Drury Lane, where he 
madb his first appearance on of September 1783 as 

Mamlet. In this r 61 e He awakened interest and discussion 
among the cntics rather than the enthusiastic approval oi the 
public. But as Macbeth on the 31st of March 1785 he shared 
in the enthusiasm aroused by Mrs Siddons, and established a 


reputation among living actors second only to hers. Brother and 
sister had first appeared together at Drury Lane out the 22nd of 
Hovomber 1783, as Beverley and Mrs Beverley m Moore’s 
The Gamester, and as King John and Constance m Shakespeare’s 
tragedy. In the following year they played Montgomerie and 
Matilck in Cumberland’s T^he Carmelite, and m 1785 Adomi 
and Camiola in Kemble’s adaptation of Massinger’s A Maid 
of Honour, and Othello and Elesdemona Between 1785 and 
1787 Kemble appeared m a variety of roles, his Mentevole in 
Jephson’s julta producing an overwhelmmg impression On the 
8th of December 1787 he married Priscilla Hopkins Broreton 
( 1 756-1845), the widow of an actoi and herbtU an actress 
Kemble’s appointment as manager of Drury Lane m 1788 gave 
him full opportunity to dress the characters less according to 
tradition than m harmony with his own conception of what was 
suitable He was also able to experiment with whatever parts 
I might strike his fancy, and of this pnv ilege he took advantage 
with greater courage than discretion His activity was prodi- 
gious, the list of his parts including a large number of Shake- 
spearian characters and also a great many in plays now forgotten 
In his own version of Condanus, which was revived during his 
first season, the character of the “ noble Roman ’’ was so exactly 
suited to his powers that he not only played it with a perfection 
that has never been approached, but, it is said, unconsciously 
allowed its influence to colour his private manner and modta of 
speech His tall and imposing person, noble countenance, and 
solemn and grave demeanour were uniquely adapted for the 
Roman characters m Shakespeare’s plays, and, when in addition 
he had to depict the gradual growth and development of one 
absorbing passion, his representation gathered a momentum 
and majestic forte that were irresistible His defect wias m 
flexibility, variety, rapidity, the characteristic of his style was 
method, regularity, precision, elaboration even of the minutest 
details, founded on a thorough psychological study of the special 
personality he had to represent His elocutionary art, kis fine 
sense of rhythm and emphasis, enabled him to excel in declama- 
tion, but physically he was incapable of givmg expression to 
impetuous vehemence and searching pathos In Conolanus and 
Caio he was beyond praise, and possibly he may have been 
superior to both Garrick and Kean in Macbeth, although it must 
be remembered that m it part of his inspiration must have been 
caught from Mrs Siddons In all the other great Shakespearian 
characters he was, according to the best cntics, inferior to them, 
least so in Lear, Hamlet and Wolsey, and most so m Shylock and 
Richard III On account of the eccentricities of Sheridan, the 
proprietor of Drury Lane, Kemble withdrew from the manage- 
ment, and> although he resumed his duties at the beginning of the 
season 1800-1801, he at the close of 1802 finally resigned con- 
nexion with It In 1803 he became manager of Covent Garden, 
in which he had acquired a sixth share for £23,000 The theatre 
was burned down on the 20th of September i8q8, and the 
raising of the prices after the opening of the new theatre, in 1:809, 
led to riots, which practically suspended the performances for 
three months Kemble had been nearly ruined by the fire, and 
was only saved by a generous loan, afterwards converted into a 
gift, of £10,000 from the duke of Northumberland Kemble 
took his final leave of the stage m the part of Coriolanus on the 
23rd of June 1817 His retirement was probably hastened by 
the risang popularity of Edmund Kean The remaining years 
of his life were spent chiefly abroad, and he died at Lausanne on 
the 26th of February 1823, 

See Boaden, Life of John Philip Kemble (1825) , I’jtrgcrald, The 
Kembles (1871) 

Stephen Kemble (1758-1822), the second son of Roger, was 
rather an indifferent actor, ever eclipsed by his wife and fellow 
player, Elizabeth Satchel! Kemble (c 1763-1841), and a man 
of such portly proportions that he played Falstafl Without 
padding He managed theatres m Edinburgh and elsewhere 

Charles Kemble (1775-1854), a younger brother of John 
Philip and Stephen, was born at Brecon, South Wal^, on the 
25th of November 1775. He, too, was educated at Douai 
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After returning to England m 1792, he obtained a situation in 
the post-offite, but this he soon resigned for the stage, making 
his first recorded appeal ance at Sheffield as Orlando m ^ 4 ^ You 
Like It in that year Dunng the early period of his career as 
an actor he made his way slowly to public favour For a con- 
siderable time he played with his brother and sister, chiefly m 
secondary parts, and this with a grace and finish which received 
scant justice from the critics His first London appearance was 
on the 2ist of April 1794, as Malcolm to his brother’s Macbeth 
Ultimately he won independent fame, especially in such char- 
acters as Archer in George Farquhar’s Beaux' Stratagem^ Donn- 
court in Mrs Cowley’s Belle's Stratagem , Charles Surface and 
Ranger in Dr Benjamin Hoadley’s Suspicious Husband His 
Laertes and Macduff were hardly less interesting than his brother’s 
Hamlet and Macbeth In comedy he was ably supported by his 
wife, Marie Ther^se De Camp (1774-1838), whom he married on 
the 2nd of July 1806 His visit, with his daughter Fanny, to 
America during 1832 and 1834, aroused much enthusiasm The 
later period of his career was clouded by money embarrassments 
m connexion with his joint proprietorship in Covent Garden 
theatre He formally retired from the stage m December 1836, 
but his final appearance was on the loth of April 1840 For 
some time he held the office of examiner of plays In 1844- 
1845 he gave readings from Shakespeare at Willis’s Rooms 
He died on the 12th of November 1854 Macready regarded 
his Cassio as incomparable, and summed him up as a first-rate 
actor of second-rate parts ” 

See Gentleman * s Magazine , January 1855 Records of a Ctrl hood , 
by Frances Anne Kemble 

Elizabeth Whitlock (1761-1836), who was a daughter of 
Roger Kemble, made her first appearance on the stage m 1783 
at Drury Lane as Portia In 1785 she married Charles E 
Whitlock, went with him to America and played with much 
success there She had the honour of appearing before President 
Washington She seems to have retired about 1807, and she 
died on the 27th of February 1836 Her reputation as a tragic 
actress might have been greater had she not been Mrs Siddons’s 
sister 

Frances Anne Kemble (Fanny Kemble) (1809-1893), the 
actress and author, was Charles Kemble’s elder daughter, she 
was born in London on the 27 th of November 1809, and educated 
chiefly in France She first appeared on the stage on the 25th 
of October 1829 as Juliet at Co vent Garden Her attractive 
personality at once made her a great favourite, her popularity 
enabling her father to recoup his losses as a manager She played 
all the prmcipal women’s parts, notably Portia, Beatrice and 
I^ady Teazle, but Julia in Sheridan Knowles’s The Hunchback^ 
especially written for her, was perhaps her greatest success In 
1832 she went with her father to America, and in 1834 she 
mamed there a Southern planter, Pierce Butler They were 
divorced in 1849 1847 she returned to the stage, from which 

she had retired on her marriage, and later, following her father’s 
example, appeared with much success as a Shakespeanan reader 
In 1877 she returned to England, where she lived — using her 
maiden name — till her death m London on the 15th of January 
1893 During this period Fanny Kemble was a prominent and 
popular figure in the social life of London Besides her plays, 
Francis the First, unsuccessfully produced in 1832, The Star of 
Seville (1837), a volume of Poems (1844), and a book of Italian 
travel, A Year of Consolation (1847), she published a volume of 
her Journal in 183 s, and in 1863 another (dealing with life on 
the Georgia plantation), and also a volume of Plays, including 
translations from Dumas and Schiller These were followed by 
Records of a Girlhood (1878), Records of Later Life Notes 

on some of Shakespeare's Plays (1882), Far Away and Long Ago 
(1889), and Further Records (1891) Her various volumes of 
remimscences contain much valuable material for the social and 
dramatic history of the period 

Adelaide Kemble (1814-1879), Charles Kemble’s second 
daughter, was an opera singer of great promise, whose first 
I/mdon appearance was made in Norma on the 2nd of November 
1841 In 1843 she mamed Edward John Sartoris, a rich Italian, 


and retired after a brief but brilliant career. She wrote A Week 
in a French Country House (1867), a bright and humorous story, 
and of a literary quality not shared by other tales that followed 
Her son, Algernon Charles Sartoris, married General U S. Grant’s 
daughter 

Among more recent members of the Kemble family, mention 
may also be made of Charles Kemble’s grandson, Henry Kemble 
(1848-1907), a sterling and popular London actor 

KEMBLE, JOHN MITCHELL (1807-18S7), English scholar 
and historian, eldest son of Charles Kemble the actor, was bom 
in 1807 He received his education partly from Dr Richardson, 
author of the Dictionary of the English Language, and partly at 
the grammar school of Bury St Edmunds, where he obtained 
in 1826 an exhibition to Trinity College, Cambridge At the 
university his historical essays gained him high reputation The 
bent of his studies was turned more especially towards the Anglo- 
Saxon period through the influence of the brothers Grimm, under 
whom he studied at Gottingen (1831) His thorough knowledge 
of the Teutonic languages and his critical faculty were shown 
in his Beowulf (1833-1837), Vber die Stammtafel der Westsachsen 
(1836), Codex diplomaticus aevi saxonici (1839-1848), and m 
many contributions to reviews, while his History of the Saxons 
in England (1849, new ed , 1876), though it must now be read 
with caution, was the first attempt at a thorough examination 
I of the original sources of the early period of English history He 
was editor of the British and Foreign Remew from 1835 to 1844, 
and from 1840 to his death was examiner of plays In 1857 he 
published State Papers and Correspondence illustrative of the 
Social and Political State of Europe from the Revolution to the 
Accession of the House of Hanover He died at Dublin on the 
26th of March 1857 His Horae ferales, or Studies in the Archae- 
ology of Northern Nations, was completed by Dr R G Latham, 
and published in 1864 He married the daughter of Professor 
Amadeus Wendt of Gottingen in 1836, and had two daughters 
and a son , the elder daughter was the wife of Sir Charles Santley, 
the singer 

KEM£Ny,ZSIGMOND, Baron (1816-1875), Hungarian author^ 
came of a noble but reduced family In 1837 he studied juris- 
prudence at Marosvasdrhely, but soon devoted himself entirely 
to journalism and literature His first unfinished work. On the 
Causes of the Disaster of M oh acs attracted much attention 

In the same year he studied natural history and anatomy at 
Vienna University In 1841, along with Lajos Kovdes, he edited 
the Transylvanian newspaper Erdelyt Hiradd He also took an 
active part m provincial politics and warmly supported the 
principles of Count Stephen Szechenyi In 1846 he moved to 
Pest, where his pamphlet, Korteskedes es ellenszeret (Partisanship 
and its Antidote), had already made him famous Here he 
consorted with the most eminent of the moderate reformers, and 
for a time was on the staff of the Pesti Htrlap The same year 
he brought out his first great novel, Pdl Gyulay He was elected 
a member of the revolutionary diet of 1848 and accompanied 
it through all its vicissitudes After a brief exile he accepted 
the amnesty and returned to Hungary Careless of his unpopu- 
larity, he took up his pen to defend the cause of justice and 
moderation, and in his two pamphlets, Forradalom utdn (After 
the Revolution) and Meg egysz 0 a forradalom utdn (One word 
more after the Revolution), he defended the point of view which 
was realized by DeAk in 1867 He subsequently edited the Pesti 
Napld, which became virtually Dedk’s political organ Kemeny 
also published several political essays (e g The Two Wesselenyis, 
and Stephen Szechenyi) which are among the best of their kind 
in any literature His novels published during tJiese years, such 
as Fh^ es no (Husband and Wife), Sztvorvenyei (The Heart’s 
Secrets), &c , also won for him a foremost rank among con- 
temporary novelists During the ’sixties Kem6ny took an active 
part in the political labours of Dedk, whose right hand he con- 
tinued to be, and popularized the Composition of 1867 which 
he had done so much to bring about He was elected to the diet 
of 1867 for one of the divisions of Pest, but took no part in the 
debates The last years of his life were passed m complete 
seclusion in Transylvania To the works of Kemeny already 
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mentioned should be added the fine historical novel Rajongok 
nhe Fanatics) (Pest^ 1858-1859), and Collected Speeches 
(Hung ) (Pest, 1889) 

See L Nogrady, Baron Stgtsmund KenUny's Life and Wr%t%ngs 
(Hung ) (Budapest, 1902). G Beksics, Stgtsmund Keminy^the Revolu- 
tton and the Composthon (Hung ) (Budapest, 1888) (R N B ) 

KEMP, WILLIAM {ft 1600), English actor and dancer He 
probably began his career as a member of the earl of Leicester’s 
company, but his name first appears after the death of Leicester 
in a list of players authorized by an order of the privy council 
m 1593 to play 7 m out of London Ferdinand Stanley, 
Lord Strange, was the patron of the company of which Kemp 
was the leading member until 1598, and in 1594 was summoned 
with Burbage and Shakespeare to act before the queen at Green- 
wich He was the successor, both in parts and reputation, of 
Richard Tarlton But it was as a dancer of jigs that he won his 
greatest popularity, one or two actors dancing and singing with 
him, and the words doubtless often being improvised Examples 
of the music may be seen in the MS collection of John Dowland 
now m the Cambridge University library At the same time 
Kemp was given parts like Dogberry, and Peter in Romeo and 
Juliet , indeed his name appears by accident in place of those of 
the characters in early copies Kemp seems to have exhibited 
his dancing on the Continent, but in 1602 he was a member of the 
earl of Worcester’s players, and Philip Henslowe’s diary shows 
seveial payments made to him in that year 

KEMPE, JOHN {c 1380-1454), English cardinal, archbishop 
of Canterbury, and chancellor, was son of Thomas Kempe, a 
gentleman of Ollantigh, in the parish of Wye near Ashford, Kent 
He was born about 1380 and educated at Merton College, Oxford 
He practised as an ecclesiastical lawyer, was an assessor at the 
trial of Oldcastle, and in 1415 was made dean of the Court of 
Arches Then he passed into the royal service, and being em- 
ploy ed in the administration of Normandy was eventually made 
chancellor of the duchy Early in 1419 he was elected bishop 
of Rochester, and was consecrated at Rouen on the 3rd of 
December In February 1421 he was translated to Chichester, 
and in November following to London During the minority 
of Henry VI Kempe had a prominent position in the English 
council as a supporter of Henry Beaufort, whom he succeeded 
as chancellor in March 1426 In this same year he was promoted 
to the archbishopric of York Kempe held office as chancellor 
for six years, his main task in government was to keep Humphrey 
of Gloucester in check His resignation on the 28th of February 
1432 was a concession to Gloucester He still enjoyed Beau- 
fort’s favour, and retaimng his place in the council was employed 
on important missions, especially at the congress of Arras in 
1435, and the conference at Calais in 1438 In December 1439 
he was created cardinal, and duiing the next few years took less 
sliare in politics He supported Suffolk over the king’s marriage 
with Margaret of Anjou, but afterwards there arose some differ- 
ence between them, due in part to a dispute about the nomination 
of the cardinal’s nephew, Thomas Kempe, to the bishopric of 
London At the time of Suffolk’s fall in January 1450 Kempe 
once more became chancellor His appointment may have been 
due to the fact that he was not committed entirely to either party 
In spite of his age and infirmity he showed some vigour in dealing 
with Cade’s rebellion, and by his official experience and skill did 
what he could for four years to sustain the king’s authority He 
was rewarded by his translation to Canterbury in July 1452, 
when Pope Nicholas added as a special honour the title of 
cardinal-bishop of Santa Rufina As Ruhard of York gained 
influence, Kempe became unpopular, men called him “ the 
cursed cardinal,” and his fall seemed imminent when he died 
suddenly on the 22nd of March 1454 He was buried at Canter- 
bury, in the choir Kempe was a politician first, and hardly at 
all a bishop, and he was accused with some justice of neglecting 
his dioceses, especially at York Still he was a capable official, 
and a faithful servant to Henry VI , who called him ** one of the 
wisest lords of the land ” {Paston Letters, i 315) He founded 
a college at his native place at Wye, which was suppressed at the 
Reformation 


For contemporary authorities see under Henry VI See also 
liame s Htstonans of the Church of York, vol u , W Duedale s 
onasttcon. Ill 254, vi 1430-1432, andW F Hookas Lives of Arch- 
bishops of Canterbury, v 188-267 * (C L K ) 

HEMPEN, a town in the Prussian Rhine Province, 40 m 
N of Cologne by the railway to Zevenaar Pop (1900), 6319, 
It has a monument to Thomas k Kempis, who was bom there 
The industries are considerable, and include silk-weaving, glass - 
making and the manufacture of electrical plant Kempen 
belonged in the middle ages to the archbishopric of Cologne and 
received civic rights m 1294 It is memorable as the scene of a 
victory gained, on the 17th of January 1642, by the Frefich and 
Hessians over the Imperialists 

See lerwelp, Die Stadt Kempen (Kempen, 1894), and Isicsscn, 
Hetmatkunde der Kretses Kempen (Crefeld^ 1895) 

KEMPENFELT, RICHARD (1718-1782), British rear-admiral, 
was born at Westminster in 1718 His father, a Swede, is said 
to have been in the service of James II , and subsequently to 
have entered the British army Richard Kempenfelt went into 
the navy, and saw his first service m the West Indies, taking part 
in the capture of Portobello In 1746 he returned to England, 
and from that date to 1780, when he was made rear-admiral, saw 
active service in the East Indies with Sir George Pocock and m 
various quarters of the world In 1781 he gained, with a vastly 
inferior force, a brilliant victory, fifty leagues south-west of 
Ushant, over the French fleet under De Guichen, lapturing 
twenty prizes In 1782 he hoisted his flag on the “Royal 
George,” which formed part of the fleet under Lord Howe In 
August this fleet was ordered to refit at top speed at Portsmouth, 
and proceed to the relief of Gibraltar A leak having been located 
below the waterline of the “Ro>al George,” the vessel was 
careened to allow of the defect being repaired According to the 
version of the disaster favoured by the Admiralty, she was over- 
turned by a breeze But the general opinion of the navy was 
that the shifting of her weights was more than the old and rotten 
timbers of the “ Royal George ” could stand A large piece of 
her bottom fell out, and she went down at once It is estimated 
that not fewer than 800 persons went down with her, for besides 
the crew there were a large number of tradesmen, women and 
children on board Kempenfelt, who was m his cabin, perished 
with the rest Cowper’s poem, the “ Loss of the Royal George,” 
commemorates this disaster Kempenfelt effected radical altera- 
tions and improvements in the signalling system then existing 
in the British navy A painting of the loss of the “ Royal 
George ” is in the Royal United Service Institution, London 

See Charnock's Btog Nav vi 246, and Ralfe's Naval Biographies, 
1 215 

KEMPT, SIR JAMES ( 1 764-1854), British soldier, was gazetted 
to the loist Foot in India in 1783, but on its disbandment two 
years later was placed on half-pay It is said that he took a 
clerkship in Greenwood’s, the army agents (afterwards Cox & Co ) 
He attracted the notice of the Duke of York, through whom 
he obtained a captaincy (very soon followed by a majority) in 
the newly raised 113th Foot But it was not long before his 
regiment experienced the fate of the old loist, this time how- 
ever Kempt was retained on full pay in the recruiting service 
In 1799 he accompanied Sir Ralph Abercromby to Holland, and 
later to Egypt as an aide-de-camp After Abercromby ’s death 
Kempt remained on his successor’s staff until the end of tne 
campaign in Egypt In April 1803 he joined the staff of Sir 
David Dundas, but next month returned to regimental duty, and 
a little later received a heutenant-colonelcy m the 8ist Foot 
With his new regiment he went, under Craig, to the Mediter- 
ranean theatre of operations, and at Maida the light brigade 
led by him bore the heaviest share of the battle Employed 
from 1807 to 1811 on the staff m North America, Bre\et-( olonel 
Kempt at the end of 1811 joined Wellington’s army in Spam 
with the local rank of major-general, which was, on the ist of 
January 1812, made substantive As one of Picton’s brigadiers. 
Kempt took part in the great assault on Badajoz and was severely 
wounded On rejoining for duty, he was posted to the command 
of a brigade of the Light Division (43rd, 52nd and 95th Rifles), 
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which he led at Vera, the NivcHe (where he was agam wounded), 
Bayonne, Orthez and Toulouse Early in ^815 he was madb 
K CB,,i and m July for his services at Waterloo, G»C,B At 
that battle he commanded the 28th, 32nd and 79th as a 
brigadier under his old chief^ Eicton, and on Picton’s death 
succeeded to tlie command of his division Prom 1828 to 1830 
he was Governor-Generd of Canada, and at a critical time dia* 
played firmness and moderation He was afterwards Master- 
General of the Ordnance At the time of his death in 1854 he 
had been for some years a full General 

KEMPTEK, a town m the kingdom of Bavaria on the Iller, 
8i m S W of Munich by rail Pop. (1905), 20,663 Th^ town 
IS well built, has many spacious squares and attractive public 
grounds, and contains a castle, a handsome town hall, a gym- 
nasium, &c 1 he old palace of the abbots of Kempten, d^ng 
from the end of the 17th century, is now partly used as barracks, 
and near to it is the fine abbey church The industries include 
wool-spinning and wea\ mg and the manufacture of paper, beer, 
machines, hosiery and matches As the commercial centre of 
the Algau, Kempten carries on active trade in timber and dairy 
produce Numerous remains have been discovered on the 
Lmdenberg, a hill in the vicinity 

Kempten, identified with the Roman Cambodunum, consisted 
m early tunes of two towns, the old and the new The continual 
hostility that existed between these was intensified by the wel- 
come given by the old town, a free imperial aty since 1289, 
the Reformed doctrines, the new town keeping to the older 
faith The Benedictine abbey of Kempten, said to have been 
founded m 773 by Hildegarde, the wife of Charlemagne, was an 
important house In 1 360 its abbot was promoted to the dignity 
of a prince of the Empire by the emperor Cliarles IV , the town 
and abbey passed to Bavaria m 1803, Here the Austrians 
defeated the French on the 17th of September 1796 

See Forderreather, Dte Stadt Kempten und thwe Umgebung 
(Koiaptea, 1901), l^ggenmuller, OescheahU der Stadt der 

ee/Ursleten Grafschaft Kempten^ vol 1 (Kempten, 1840), and 
MciThofer, Geszhtchthche Darstellung der denkwUrdtgsten schuksalt 
derSfadt Kempten (Kempten, 1856) 

KEN, THOMAS>(i637-i7ii), the most eminent of the Enghsh 
nonr}unng bishops, and one of the fathers of modern English 
hymnology, was bom at Little Berkhampstead, Herts, m 1637 
He was the sen of Thomas Ken of Furnival’s Inn, who belonged 
to an ancient stock — that of the Kens of Ken Place, in Somerset- 
shire, his mother was^a daughter of the now forgotten poet, John 
Chall^iH, who IS called by Walton an “ acquaintant and fnend 
of Edmund Spenser ” Ken’s step-sister, Anne, was married to 
Izaak Walton in 1646, a connexion which brought Ken from his 
boyhood under the refining influence of this gentle and devout 
man In 1652 Ken entered Winchester College, and in 1656 
became a student of Hart Hall, Oxford He gained a fellov'ship 
at New College in 1657, and proceeded BA in 1661 and M A in 
1664 He was for some time tutor of his college, but the most 
characteristic reminiscence of his university life is the mention 
made by Anthony Wood that in the musical gatherings of the 
tune “ Thomas Ken of New College, a junior, would be sometimes 
among them, and sing his part ” Ordained in 1662, he succes- 
sively held the livings of Little Easton in Essex, Bnghstone 
(sometimes called Brixton) m the Isle of Wight, and East Wood- 
hay in Hampshire, in 1672 he resigned the last of these, and 
returned to mnehester, being by this tune a prebendary of the 
cathedral,, and chaplaui to the bishop, as well as a fellow of 
Winchester College He remained there for several years, acting 
ais curate m one of the lowest districts, preparmg his Manual 
of Prayers for the use of the Scholars of Winchester College (first 
published in 1674), and composing hymns It was at this time 
that he wrote, primarily for the same body as his pray ers,’ his 
morning, evemng and midnight hymns, the first two of which, 
beguuung ** Awake, my soul, and with the sun ** and “ Glory to 
my God, this night,” are now household words wherever 
the Enghsh tongue ls spoken The latter is often made to begin 
witk the line “ All praise to Thee, my God, this night,’’ but m 
the earlier editions over which Ken had control, the line is as 


fivst given ^ In 1^74 Ken paid a visit to Rome in company with 
young Izaak Walton, and this journey sems nuun^ to have 
resulted in confirming his regard for the Anglican comnmnioni 
In X679 he was appouited by Charka IL chaplain tO' the Rrmeess 
Mary, wife of Wilham of Orange While with the ccfurt at the 
Hague, he incurred the displeasure bf Wilham by msisting that 
a promise of marriage, made to an English lady of high birth by 
a relative of the prince, should be kept, and he therefore gladly 
returned to England in r68o, when he was immediately appointed 
one of the king’s chaplains He was once more residing at 
Winchester in 1683 when Charles came to the city with his doubt- 
fully composed court, ahd his residence was chosen as the home 
of Nell Gwynne, but Ken stoutly objected to this arrangement, 
and succeeded in making the favourite find quarters elsewhere 
In August of this same year he accompanied Lord Dttrlmouth 
to Tangier as chaplain to the ffect, and Pepys, who was one of 
the company, has left on record some quaint and kindly remini- 
scences of him and of his services on board The fleet returned 
in April 1684, anti a few months after, upon a- vacancy occurring 
m the see of Bath and Welh, Ken, now Dr Ken, was appointed 
bishop It IS said that, upon the occurrence of the vacancy, 
Charles, mmdful of the spirit he had shown at Wmehester, 
exclaimed, “ Where is thegood little man that refused his lodging 
to poor Ndl ? ” and determined that no other should be bishop 
The consecration took place at Lambeth on the 25th of January 
1685 , and one of Ken’s first duties was to attend the death-'bed 
of Charles, where his wise and faithful ministrations Won the 
admiration of everybody except Bishop Burnet In this year 
he published his Exposition on ike Chterch Cateckism, perhaps 
better known by its sub-title, The PraChce of Dtmne Love In 
1688, when James reissued his “ Declaration of Indulgence,” 
Ken was one of the ” seven bishops ” who refused to puWish it 
He was probably influenced by two considerations first, by 
his profound aversion from Roman Catholicism, to which he felt 
he would be giving some episcopal 'recognition by compliance, 
but, second and more especially, by the feeling that James was 
, compromising the spintual freedom of the church Along with 
I his SIX brethren, Ken was committed to the Tower on the 8th of 
June r688, on a charge of high misdemeanour, the trial, which 
took place on the 29th and 30th of the month, and which resulted 
m a verdict of acquittal, is matter of history With the revolu- 
tion which speedily followed this impolitic tnal, new troubles 
encountered Ken, for, having sworn allegiance to James, he 
thought himself thereby precluded from taking the oath to 
William Of Orange Accordingly, he tocjk his place among the 
non-jurors, and, as he stood firm to his refusal, he was, in August 
ifigr, superseded m his bishopric by Dr K»dder, dean of Rfeter- 
borough From this time he lived’ mostly m retirement, finding 
a congenieil home with Lord Weymouth, his friend from college 
days, at Longleat in Wiltshire, and though pressed to resume 
his diocese in 1703, upon the death of Bishop Kidder, he declined, 
partly on the ground of growmg weakness, but partly no doubt 
from his love for the quiet life of devotion which he was able to 
lead at Longleat His death took plkce there on the 19th of 
March 1711 

Although Ken wrote much poetry, besides his hymns, he cannot 
be called a great poet, but he nad that fine^ combination of spulitual 
uxsight and feeling with poetic taste which marks all grsaut hymn- 
wnters As a hymn-wnter he has had few equals m England, it 
can scarcely be said that even K*eble, though possessed of much 
rarer poetic gifts, surpassed him in hts own sphere (see Hymtjs) 
In his own day he took high rank as>a pulpit omtor, and even royalty 
had to beg for aseatamongst his audiences, 'but his sermonsiare now 
forgo tteiiH He lives m history, apart from his three hymns, mamly 
as a man oi unstamed purity ana m vincible fidehty to conscience, 
weak only in a certain narrowness of view which is a fiequent attri- 
bute of the intense character which he possessed As an ecclesiastic 
he wa-s aiHigh Churchman of the old senoott 

Ken's poetical works were published m collected form in four 
volumes by W Hawkins, his relative and executor, in x 721 , hiStprose 

' The fact, hawevet, that in T712— only a year after Hen^s death — 
'his puHi^er. Brome, published the hymn with the openmg words 
'* Au praise,” has bew> deemed by such a high authority as the xst 
earl of Selborne sufficient evidence that the alteration had Ken's 
authority 
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works* wexTe issued in 1&38 m one volume^ under tihe edttofslup oi 
V T Round. A-bnifif memoir was prefixed by Hawkins to a selection 
from Ken's works which he published in 1713, and a life, in two 
vbiumes, by the Rev W L Bowles, appear^ in 1830 Btit the 
standard biographies of Ken are those 01 J Lavicount Anderdon 
(The of Thomas Ken, Btshop of Bath and Wells, by a Layman, 
1851, and ed , 1.854) and of Dean Plumptre vols, 1888, revised^ 
1890) See also the Rev W Hunt’s article in the Dtct Nat JBiog 

KEN, a nver of Northern India, tributary to the Jurrma on 
its right bank, flowing through Bundelkhand An important 
reservoir in its upper basin, which impounds about 180 million 
cubic feet of water, irrigates about 374,00a acres in a region 
specially liable to drought 

KEN A, or Ken eh (sometimes written Qtna), a town of Upper 
Egypt on a canal about a mile E of the Nile and 380 m S S E 
of Cairo by rail Pop (1907), 30^069 Kena, the capital of a 
province of the same name, was called by the Greeks Cacne or 
Caenepohs (probably the Niv} wAt? of H^dotus, see ARmna) 
in distinction from Coptos (7 a ), '15 m S , to whose trade it 
eventually succeeded It is a remarkable fact that its modem 
name should' be den ved from a purely Greek word, like iskendena 
from Alexandria, and Nekrash from Naucratis, m the absence 
of an> known Egyptian name it seems to point to Kena having 
originated m a foreign settlement in* connexion with the Red .Sea 
trade It is a flourishing town, specially noted for the manufac- 
ture of the porous water jars and bottles used thioughout Egypt 
The day for making them is obtained from a valley north of 
Kena The pottery is sent down the Nile m specially constructed 
boats Kena is also known for the excellence Of the dates sold 
in its bazaars and for the large colony of dancing girls who live 
tliere It carries on a trade m grain and dates with Arabia, via 
Kosseir on the Red Sea, roo m E m a dnect line This mcon- 
siderable traffic is all that is left of the extensive commerce 
formerly maintained — chiefly via Berenice and Coptos — between 
Upper Egypt and India and Arabia The road to Kosseir is 
one of great antiquity It leads through the valley of Hamm&- 
nifit, celebrated for its ancient breccia quarries and deserted 
gold mines During the British operations in Egypt in 1801 
Sir David Baird and his force marched along this road to Kena, 
taking sixteen days on the journey from Kossen 

KENDAL, DUKEDOM OF. The English title of duke of 
Kendal was first bestowed m May 1667 upon Charles (d 1667), 
the infant son of the duke of York, afterwards James 11 
Several persons have been created earl of Kendal, among them 
being John, duke of Bedford, son of Henry DV , John Beaufort, 
duke of Somerset (d 14:44), and Queen Anne^s husband, George, 
prince of Denmark 

In 1719 Ehrengarde Melusina (1667-1743), mistress of the 
English krag George I , was created duchess of Kendal This 
lady was the daughter of Gustavus Adolphus, count of Schulen- 
burg (d 1691), and was bom at Emden on the 25th of December 
1667 Her father held important positions under the elector 
of Brandenburg, her brother Matthias John (1661-1747) won 
great fame as a soldier m Germany and was afterguards com- j 
mander-in-chief of the army of the republic of Venice Having j 
entered the household of Sophia, electress of Hanover, Melusma 
attracted the notice of her son, the future king, whose mistress ! 
she became about 1690 When George crossed over to England 
in 1714, the “ Schulenburgin,” as Sophia called her, followed him 
and soon supplanted her principal rival, Charlotte Sophia, 
Baroness von Kilmannsegge 1673-1725), afterwards countess 
of Darlington, as his first favourite In 1716 she was created 
duchess of Munster, then duchess of Kendal, and in 1723 the 
eanperor Charles VL made her a princess of the Empire llie : 
duress was very avaricious and obtained large sums of money ! 
by selling public offices and titles, she also sold patent nghts, 
one of these being the pnvilege of supplying Ireland with a new 
copper coinage This she sold to a Wolverhampton iron mer- 
chantnamed William Wood (1671-1730), who flooded the country 
with coins known as Wood’s halfpence,” thus giving occasion 
for the publication of Swift’s famous Dfafttr^s Letters In poh^ 
tical matters she had much influence with the king, and she 
received £10^000 for procurmg the recall of Bolingbroke from 
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I exile After George’s death m 1727 she lived at Kendal House, 
i Middlesex, until her death on the loth of l743 

I The duchess was by no means a beautiful > oman, and her thin 
figure caused the populace to refer to her as the ” maypole ” 
By the king she had two daughters Petronilla Melusma 
(c 1693-1778), who was created countess of Walsingham m 1722, 
and who married the great earl of Chesterfield, and Margaret 
Gertrude, countess of Lippe (1703-1773) 

KENDAL, WILLIAM HUNTER (1843- ), English actor, 

whose family name was Grimston, was born m London on the 
i6th of December 1843, the son of a pamter He made his first 
stage appearance at Glasgow m 1862 as I^uis XIV , in A Life's 
Revenge, billed as “ Mr Kendall ” After some experience at 
Birmingham and elsewhere, he joined the Haymarket c ompany 
in London m 1866, acting everything from burlesque to Romeo 
In 1869 he married Margaret (Madge) Shafto Robertson (b 1849), 
sister of the dramatist, T W Robertson As “ Mr and Mrs 
Kendal ” their professional careers then became mseparable 
Mrs Kendal’s first stage appearance was as Mane, '‘a child,” 
in The Orphan of the Frozen Sea m 1854 m LondDH.. She soon 
showed such talent both as actress and singer that she secured 
mimerous engagements, and by 1865 was playing Ophelia and 
Desdemona She was Mary Meredith in Omr American Comm 
with Sothern, and Pauline to his Claud Melnotte But her real 
triumphs were at the Haymarket m Shakespearian revivals 
and the old English comedies. While Mr Kendal played 
Orlando, Charles Surface, Jack Absolute and Young Marlowe, 
his wife made the combination perfect with her Rosalind, Lady 
Teazle, Lydia Languish and Kate Hardcastle, and slie created 
Galatea m Gilbert’s Pygmalion and Galatea (1871)1 Short 
seasons followed at the Court theatre and at the Prince of 
Wales’s, at the latter of which they joined the Bancrofts m 
Dtplomaty and othex plays Then in 1879 begaat a long associa- 
tion with Mr (afterwtiids Sir John) Hare as joint-managers of 
the St James’s theatre, some of their notable successes being in 
The Squire, Impulse, The Ironmaster and A Scrap of Paper. In 
i>888, however, the Hare and Kendal regime came to an end 
From that time Mr and Mrs Kendal chiefly toured in the pro- 
vinces and m America, with an occasional seasoniatrare intervals 
m I onden 

KENDAL, a market town and municipal borough m the 
Kendal parliamentary division of Westmorland, England, 251 m; 
N N W from London on the Wmdermere branch of the London 
& North-Western railway Pop* (1901), 14,183 The town, the 
full name of which is Kirkby-Kendal oir Kirkby-m-Kendal, is 
the largest in the county It is picturesquely placed on the river 
Kent, and is uregularly built I he white-walled houses with 
their blue-slated roofs, and the numerous trees, give it an attrac- 
tive appearance To the S W rises an abrupt limestone emi- 
nence, Scout Scar, which commands an extensive view towards 
Windermere and the southern mountams of the Lake District 
1 lie churcli of the Holy Trmity, the oldest part of which dates 
from about 1200, is a Gothic building with five aisles and a square 
tower In it is the helmet of Major Robert Philipson, who rode 
into the church during sei-vice in search of one of Cromwell’s 
officers, Colonel Briggs, to do vengeance on him This major 
was notorious as ” Robin the Devil,” and his story is told in 
Scott’s Rokeby Among the public buildings are the town hail, 
classic m style, the market house, and literary and scientific 
institution, with a museum containing a fossil collection from the 
limestone of the locality Educational establishments include a 
free grammar school, in modern buildings, founded in 1525 and 
well endowed, a blue-coat school, science and art school, and 
green-coat Sunday school (1813) On an eminence east of the town 
are the rums of Kendal castle, attnbuted to the first barons of 
Kendal It was the birthplace of Catherine Parr, Henry VIII *s 
last queen On the Castlebrow Hill, an artificial mound prob- 
ably of pre-Norman origin, an obelisk was raised in 1788 in 
memory of the revolution of j688 The woollen manufactures 
of Kendal have been noted since 1331, when Edward III is said 
to have granted letters of protection to John Kemp, a Flemish 
weaver who settled in the town ; and, although the coarse cloth 
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known to Shakespeare as Kendal ^een is no longer made, its 
place IS more than supplied by active manufactures of tweeds, 
railway rugs, horse clothing, knitted woollen caps and jackets, 
worsted and woollen yarns, and similar goods Other manu- 
factures of Kendal are machine-made boots and shoes, cards for 
wool and cotton, agricultural and other machinery, paper, and, 
m the neighbourhood, gunpowder There is a large weekly 
market for gram, and annual horse and cattle fairs The 
town IS governed by a mayor, 6 aldermen and i8 councillors 
Area, 2622 acres 

The outline of a Roman fort is traceable at Watercrook near 
Kendal The barony and castle of Kendal or Kirkby-in-Kendal, 
held by Turold before the Conquest, were granted by William I 
to Ivo de Taillebois, but the barony was divided into three parts 
in the reign of Richard II , one part with the castle passing to 
Sir William Parr, knight, ancestor of Catherine Parr After 
the death of her brother William Parr, marquess of Northampton, 
his share of the barony called Marquis Fee reverted to Queen 
Elizabeth The castle, being evidently deserted, was m ruins m 
1586 Kendal was plundered by the Scots in 1210, and was 
visited by the rebels in 1715 and again in 1745 when the Pre- 
tender was proclaimed king there, Burgesses in Kendal are men- 
tioned in 1345, and the borough with “court housez ” and the 
fee-farm of free tenants is included in a confirmation charter to 
Sir William Parr in 1472 Ricnard III in 1484 granted the 
mhabitants of the barony freedom from toll, passage and pont- 
age, and the town was incorporated in 1576 by Queen Elizabeth 
under the title of an alderman and 12 burgesses, but Charles I in 
1635 appointed a mayor, 12 aldermen and 20 capital burgesses 
Under the Municipal Reform Act of 1835 the corporation was 
again altered From 1832 to 1885 Kendal sent one member to 
parliament, but since the last date its representation has been 
merged in that of the southern division of the county A weekly 
market on Saturday granted by Richard I to Roger Fitz Rein- 
fred was purchased by the corporation from the earl of Lonsdale 
and Captain Bagot, lords of the manor, in 1885 and 1886 Of 
the five fairs which are now held three are ancient, that now held 
on the 29th of April being granted to Marmaduke de Tweng and 
William de Ros in 1307, and those on the 8th and 9th of November 
to Christiana, widow of Ingelram de Gynes, in 1333 

See Vtctorta County History^ Westmorland , Cornelius Nicholson, 
The Annals of Kendal (i86i) 

KENDALL, HENRY CLARENCE (1841-1882), Australian 
poet, son of a missionary, was bom in New South Wales on the 
i8th of April 1841 He received only a slight education, and 
m i860 he entered a lawyer’s office in Sydney He had always 
had htcrary tastes, and sent some of his verses in 1862 to London 
to be published in the Athenaeum Next year he obtained a 
clerkship in the Lands Department at Sydney, being afterwards 
transferred to the Colonial Secretary’s office, and he combined 
this work with the writmg of poetry and with journalism His 
pnncipal volumes of verse were Leaves from an Australian 
Forest (1869) and Songs from the Mountains (1880), his feeling 
for nature, as embodied m Australian landscape and bush-life, 
being very true and full of charm In 1869 he resigned his post 
m the public service, and for some little while was in business 
with his brothers Sir Henry Parkes took an interest in him, 
and eventually appomted him to an mspectorship of forests 
He died on the ist of August 1882 In 1886 a memorial edition 
of his poems was published at Melbourne 

KENEALY, EDWARD VAUGHAN HYDE (1819-1880), 
Irish barrister and author, was bom at Cork on the 2nd of July 
1819, the son of a local merchant He was educated at Trinity 
College, Dublin, was called to the Irish bar m 1840 and to the 
English bar in 1847, and obtained a fair practice in criminal 
cases In 1868 he became a Q C and a bencher of Gray’s Inn 
It was not, however, till 1873, when he became leadmg counsel 
for the Tichbome claimant, that he came into any great promi- 
nence His violent conduct of the case became a public scandal, 
and after the verdict against his client he started a paper to 
plead his cause and to attack the judges His behaviour was so 
extreme that in 1874 he was disbenched and disbarred by his Inn 


He then started an agitation throughout the country to ventilate 
his grievances, and in 1875 was elected to parliament for Stoke, 
but no member would introduce him when he took his seat 
Dr Kenealy, as he was always tailed, gradually ceased to 
attract attention, and on the i6th of April 1880 he died in 
London He published a great quantity of verse, and also of 
somewhat mystical theology His second daughter, Dr Arabella 
Kenealy, besides practising as a physician, wrote some clever 
novels 

KfiNG TONG, the most extensive of the Shan States in the 
province of Burma It is in the southern Shan States’ charge 
and lies almost entirely east of the Salween river The area of 
the state is rather over 12,000 sq m It is bounded N. by the 
states of Mang Lon, Mong Lem and Keng Hung (Hsip Hsawng 
Panna), the two latter under Chinese control, E by the Mekong 
river, on the farther side of which is French Lao territory , S by 
the Siamese Shan States, and W in a general way by the Salween 
river, though it overlaps it in some places The state is known 
to the Chinese as M6ng K6ng, and was frequently called by the 
Burmese “ the 32 cities of the Gon ” (Hkon) Keng Tung has 
expanded very considerably since the establishment of British 
contiol, by the inclusion of the districts of Hsen Yawt, Hsen 
Mawng, Mong Hsat, Mong Pu, and the cis-Mekong portions of 
Keng Cheng, which m Burmese times were separate charges 
The “ classical ” name of the state is Khemarata or Khemarata 
Tungkapuri About 63 % of the area lies in the basin of the 
Mekong river and 37 % m the Salween drainage area The 
watershed is a high and generally continuous range Some of 
Its peaks rise to over 7000 ft , and the elevation is nowhere much 
below 5000 ft Parallel to this successive hill ranges run north 
and south Mountainous country so greatly predominates 
that the scattered valleys are but as islands in a sea of rugged 
hills The chief rivers, tributaries of the vSalween, are the Nam 
Hka, the Hwe Long, Nam Pu, and the Nam Hsim The first 
and last are very considerable rivers The Nam Hka rises in 
the Wa or Vu states, the Nam Hsim on the watershed range in 
the centre of the state Rocks and rapids make both unnavi- 
gable, but much timber goes down the Nam Hsim The lower 
part of both rivers forms the boundary of Keng Tung state 
The chief tributaries of the Mekong are the Nam Nga, the Nam 
Lwe, the Nam Yawng, Nam Lin, Nam Hok and Nam Kok Of 
these the chief is the Nam Lwe, which is navigable in the interior 
of the state, but enters the Mekong by a gorge broken up by 
rocks The Nam Lin and the Nam Kok are also considerable 
streams The lower course of the latter passes by Chicng Rai 
in Siamese territory The lower Nam Hok or Me Huak forms 
the boundary with Siam 

The existence of minerals was reported by the sawbwa, or chief, 
to Francis Gamier in 1867, but none is worked or located Gold 
13 washed in most of the streams Teak forests exist in Mong Pu 
and Mong Hsat, and the sawbwa works them as government con- 
tracts One third of the pnee realized from the sale of the logs at 
Moulmein is retained as the government royalty There are teak 
forests also m the Mekong drainage area in the south of the state, but 
there is only a local market for the timber Rice, as elsewhere in 
the Shan States, is the chief crop Next to it is sugar cane, grown 
both as a field crop and m gardens Earth-nuts and tobacco are the 
only other field crops in the valleys On the hills, besides nee, cotton, 
poppy and tea are the chief crops The tea is carelessly grown, badly 
prepared, and only consumed locally A great deal of garden pro- 
duce is raised in the valleys, especially near the capital The state 
IS rich in cattle, and exports them to the country west of the Salween 
Cotton and opium are exported in large quantities, the former en- 
tirely to China, a good deai of the latter to northern Siam, which also 
takes shoes and sandals Tea is earned through westwards from 
K(^ng HQng, and silk from the Siamese Shan States Cotton and 
silk weaving are dying out as industnes Large quantities of shoes 
and sandals are made of buffalo and bullock hide, with Chmese felt 
uppers and soft iron hobnails There is a good deal of pottery worn 
The chief work in iron is the manufacture of guns, which has been 
earned on for many years in certain villages of the Sam Tao distnct 
The gun barrels and spnngs are rude but effective, though not very 
durable The revenue of the state is collected as the Burmese 
thathameda, a rude system of income tax From 1890, when the state 
made its submission, the annual tnbutary offerings made m Burmese 
times were continued to the British government, but in 1894 these 
offerings were converted into tnbute For the quinquennial penod 
1903-1908 the state paid Rs 30,000 (;^2ooo) annuallv 
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The population of the state was enumerated for the first time in 
1901, giving a total of 190,698 According to an estimate made by 
Mr G C Stirling, the political officer in charge of the state, in 1897- 
1898, of the various tribes of Shans, the Hkim and Lu contribute 
about 36,000 each, the western bhans 32,000, the Lem and Lao Shans 
about 7000, and the Chinese Shans about 5000 Of the hill tribes, the 
Kaw or Aka are the most liomogeneous with 22,000, but probably 
the Wa (or Vu), disguised under various tribal names, arc at least 
equally numerous Nominal Buddhists make up a total of 133,400, 
and the remainder are classed as animists Spint-worship is, how- 
ever, very conspicuously prevalent amongst all classes even of the 
Shans The present sawbwa or chief received his patent from the 
Bntisli government on the 9th of February 1897 The early history 
of Keng Tfing is very obscure, but Burmese influence seems to have 
been maintained since the latter half, at any rate, of the i6th century 
The Chinese made several attempts to subdue the state, and appear 
to have taken the capital in 1 765-66, but were driven out by the 
united Shan and Burmese troops The same fate seems to have 
attended the first Siamese invasion of 1804 The second and third 
Siamese invasions, in 1S52 and 1854, resulted in great disaster to the 
invaders, though the capital was invested for a time 

K6ng TClng, the capital, is situated towards the southern end of a 
valley about 12 m long and with an average breadth of 7 m The 
town IS sunounded by a brick wall and moat about 5 m round 
Only the central and northern portions are much built over Pop 
{^1901), 5695 It IS the most considerable town in the British Shan 
States In the dry season crowds attend the market held according 
to Shan custom every five days, and numerous car«ivans come from 
China The military post formerly was 7 m west of the town, at 
the foot of the watershed range At first the headquarters of a 
regiment was stationed there, this was reduced to a wing, and 
recently to military police The site was badlv chosen and proved 
very unhealthy, and the headquarters both military and civil have 
been transferred to Loi Ngwe^ng, a ridge 6500 ft aViove sea level 
12 m south of the capital Ihe rainfall probably averages between 
50 and 60 in for the year The temperature seems to rise to nearly 
100“ F during the hot weather, falling 30° or more during the night 
In the cold weather a temperature of 40® or a few degrees more or 
less appears to be the lowest experienced The plain in which the 
capital stands has an altitude of 3000 ft (J G Sc ) 

KENILWORTH, a market town in the Rugby parliamentary 
division of Warwickshire, England, pleasantly situated on a 
tributary of the Avon, on a branch of the London & North- 
Western railway, 99 m N W from London Pop of urban 
district (1901), 4544 The town is only of importance from its 
antiquarian interest and the magnificent rums of its old castle 
The walls originally enclosed an area of 7 acres The principal 
portions of the building remaining are the gatehouse, now used 
as a dwelling-house, Caesar’s tower, the only portion built by 
Geoffrey de Clinton now extant, with massive walls 16 ft thick, 
the Merwyn’s tower of Scott’s Kemlworih , the great hall built 
by John of Gaunt with windows of very beautiful design, and 
the Leicester buildings, which are in a very ruinous condition 
Not far from the castle are the remains of an Augiistinian 
monastery founded in 1122, and afterwards made an abbey 
Adjoining the abbey is the parish church of St Nicholas, restored 
in 1865, a structure of mixed architecture, containing a fine 
Norman doorway, which is supposed to have been the entrance 
of the former abbey church 

Kenilworth (Chtnewrde, Kemllewurda, KtneUngworthe, Keni- 
lordj Killingworth) is said to have been a member of Stone- 
leigh before the Norman Conquest and a possession of the Saxon 
kings, whose royal lesidence there was destroyed in the wars 
between Edward and Canute The town was granted by 
Henry I to Geoffrey de Clinton, a Norman who built the castle 
round which the whole history of Kenilworth centres He also 
founded a monastery here about 1122 Geoffrey’s grandson 
released his right to King John, and the castle remained with 
the Crown until Henry III granted it to Simon de Montfort, 
earl of Leicester The famous Dictum de Kenilworth ” was 
proclaimed here in 1266 After the battle of Evesham the rebel 
forces rallied at the castle, which, after a siege of six months, was 
surrendered by Henry de Hastings, the governor, on account of 
the scarceness of food and of the pestilent disease ” which 
raged there The king then granted it to his son Edmund 
Through John of Gaunt it came to Henry IV and was granted 
by Elizabeth in 1562 to Robert Dudley, afterwards earl of 
Leicester, but on his death in 1588 again merged in the posses- 
sions of the Crown The earl spent large sums on restoring the 


castle and grounds, and here in July 1575 he entertained Queen 
Elizabeth at “ excessive cost,” as described m Scott’s Kenil- 
worth On the queen’s first entry “ a small floating island 
illuminated by a great variety of torches made its appear- 
ance upon the lake,” upon which, clad in silks, were the I^ady of 
the Lake and two nymphs waiting on her, and for the several 
days of her stay “ lare shews and sports were there exercised ” 
During the civil wars the castle was dismantled by the soldiers of 
Cromwell and was from that time abandoned to decay The only 
mention of Kenilworth as a borough occurs in a charter of 
Henry I to Geoffrey de Clinton and m the charters of Henry I 
and Henry II to the church of St Mary of Kenilworth confirming 
the grant of lands made by Geoffrey to this church, and mention- 
ing that he kept the land in which his castle was situated and 
also land for making his borough, park and fishpond Ihe 
town possesses large tanneries 

KENITES, in the Bible a tribe or clan of the south of 
Palestine, closely assoc ated with the Amalekites, whose hostility 
towards Israel, however, it did not share On this account Saul 
spared them when bidden by Yahweh to destroy Amalek, 
David, too, whilst living in Judah, appears to have been on 
friendly terms with them (i Sam xv 6, xxx 29) Moses himself 
married into a Kemte family (Judges i 16), and the variant 
tradition would seem to show that the Kenites were only a 
branch of the Midianites (see Jethro, Midian) Jael, the 
slayer of Sisera (see Deborah), was the wife ot Heber the 
Kemte, who lived near Kadesh m Naphtali, and the appear- 
ance of the clan in this locality may be explained from the 
nomadic habits of the tribe, or else as a result of the northward 
movement in which at least one other clan or tribe took part (see 
Dan) there is an obscure allusion to their destruction in an 
appendage to the oracles of Balaam (Num xxiv 21 seq, see 
G B Gray, Intern Cnt Comm p 376), and with this, the only 
unfavourable reference to them, may perhaps be associated the 
curse of Cain Although some connexion with the name of 
Cain is probable, it is difficult, however, to explain the curse 
(for one view, see Levites) More important is the prominent 
part played by the Kemte (or Midiamte) father-in-law of Moses, 
whose help and counsel are related m Exod xviii , and if, as 
seems probable, the Rechabites {qv) were likewise of Kemte 
origin (i Chi on 11 55), this obscure tribe had evidently an 
important part m shaping the religion of Israel 

See on this question, Hebrew Religion, and Budde, Religion of 
Israel to the Exile, vol i , G A Barton, Semitic Origins, pp 272 
sqq , L B Baton, Biblical World {1906, July and August) On 
the migration of the Kenites into Palestine (cf Num x 29 with 
Judges 1 16), see Caleb, Genesis, Jerahmeel, Judah (SAC) 

KENMORE, a village and parish of Perthshire, Scotland, 6 m 
W of Aberfeldy Pop of parish (1901), 1271 It is situated 
at the foot of Loch Tay, near the point where the river Tay 
leaves the lake Taymouth Castle, the seat of the Marquess 
of Breadalbane, stands near the base of Drummond Hill in a 
princely park through which flows the Tay It is a stately four- 
storeyed edifice with corner towers and a central pavilion, and 
was built in 1801 (the west wing being added m 1842) on the site 
of the mansion erected in 1580 for Sir Colin Campbell of Glen- 
orchy The old house was called Balloch (Gaelic, bealach, “ the 
outlet of a lake ”) Two miles S W of Kenmore are the Falls of 
the Acharn, 80 ft high When Wordsworth and his sister 
visited them in 1803 the grotto at the cascade was fitted up to 
represent a ** hermit’s mossy cell ” At the village of Fortingall, 
on the north side of Loch Tay, arc the shell of a yew conjectured 
to be 3000 years old and the remains of a Roman camp Glen- 
lyon House was the home of Campbell of Glenlyon, chief agent 
in the massacre of Glencoe At Garth, 2i m NE, are the 
ruins of an ancient castle, said to have been a stronghold of 
Alexander Stewart, the Wolf of Badenoch (1343-1405), in close 
proximity to the modern mansion built for Sir Donald Currie 

KENMURE, WILLIAM GORDON, 6th viscount (d 1716), 
Jacobite leader, son of Alexander, 5th viscount (d 1698), was 
descended from the same family as Sir John Gordon of Loch- 
invai: (d 1604), whose grandson, Sir John Gordon (d 1634), was 
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created Viscount Kenmure m 1633 The family had generally 
adhered to the Presbyterian cause, but Robert, the 4th viscoui^t, 
had been excepted from the amnesty granted to the Scottish 
royalists in 1654, and the 5th viscount, who had succeeded his 
kinsman Robert m 1663, after some vacillation, had jomed the 
court of the exiled Stuarts The 6th viscount*s adherence to the 
Pretender in 1715 is said to have been due to his wife Mary 
Dalzell (d 1776), sister of Robert, 6th earl of Carnwath He 
raised the royal stamtard of Scotland at Lochmaben on the 12th 
of October 1715, and was joined bv about two hundred gentle- 
men, with Carnwath, William Maxwell, 5th earl of Nithsdale, 
and George Seton, 5th earl of Wintoun This small force 
received some additions before Kenmure reached Hawick, 
where he learnt the news of the English rising He effected 
a junction with Thomas Forster and James Radclyfte, 3rd earl 
of Deiwentwater, at Rothbury Their united forces of some 
fourteen hundred men, after a senes of rather aimless marches, 
halted at Kelso, where they were reinforced by a brigade under 
William Mackintosh Threatened by an Englisli army under 
General George Carpenter, tliey eventually crossed the English 
border to join the Lancashire Jacobites, and the command was 
taken over by Forster Kenmure was taken prisoner at Preston 
on the 13th of November, and was sent to the Tower In the 
following January he was tried with other Jacobite noblemen 
before the House of Lords, when he pleaded guilt> , and appealed 
to the king’s mercy Immediately before his execution on 
Tower Hill on the 24th of Feb’-uary he reiterated his belief m the 
claims of the Pretender His estates and titles were forfeited, 
but in 1824 an act of parliament repealed the fcrfeituic, and his 
direct descendant, John Gordon (1750-1840), became Viscount 
Kenmure On the death of the succeeding peer, Adam, 8th 
viscount, witlxiut issue m 1847, the title became dormant 

KENNEDY, the name of a famous and powerful Scottish 
family long settled in Ayrshire, derived probably from the name 
Kenneth Its chief seat is at Culzean, or Colzeun, near Maybole 
in Ayrshire 

A ceitain Duncan w^ho became carl of Carnck earlv m the 
13th century is possibly an ancestor of the Kennedys, but a 
more certain aiKestor is John Kenned) of Dunare, who obtained 
Cassdhs and other lands m Ayrshire about 1350 John’s 
descendant, Sir James Kennedy, ma»*ried Mary, a daughter of 
King Robert III and their son, Sir Gilbert Kennedy, was 
created Lord Kennedy before 1458 Another son was James 
Kennedy {c 1406 1465), bishop of St Andrews from 144: until 
his death m July 1465 The bishop founded and endowed St 
Salvator’s college at St Andrews and buiU a large and famous 
ship called the “ St Salvator ” Andrew Lang (History of 
Scotland j vol 1 ) says of him, “ 'ITie chapel which he built for 
his college is still thronged by the scarlet gowns of his students, 
his arms endure on the oaken doors, the beautiful sdver mace 
of his gift, wrought in Paris, and representing all orders of 
spirits ui the universe, is one of the few remaining lelics of 
ancient Scottish plate ” Before the bishop had begun to assist 
in ruling Scotland, a kinsman. Sir Hugh Kennedy, had helped 
Joan of Arc to drive the English from France 

One of Gilbert Kennedy’s sons was the poet, Walter Kennedy 
(q V ), and las grandson David, third Lord Kennedy (killed at 
Sodden, 1513), was created earl of Cassillis before 1510, David’s 
sister Janet Kennedy was one of the mistresses of James IV 
Ihe eail was succeeded by his son Gilbert, a prominent figure m 
the history of Scotland from 1513 until he was killed at Prestwick 
on the 22nd of December 1J27 Hss son Gilbert, the 3rd earl 
(c 1517-1558), was educated by George Buchanan, and was a 
prisoner in England after the rout of Solway Moss in 1542 
He was soon released and was lord high treasurer of Scotland 
from 1554 to 1558, although he had been intriguing with the 
English and had offered to kill Cardinal Beaton in the interests 
of Henry VIII He died somewhat mysteriously at Dieppe 
late m 1558 when returning from Pans, where he had attended 
the marriage of Mary Queen of Scots and the dauphin of France 
He was the father of the “ king of Carnck ” and the brother of 
Quintm Kennedy (1520-1564), abbot of Crossraguel The 


abbot wrote several works defending the doctrines of the Roman 
Catholic Church, and in 1562 had a public discussion on these 
questions with John Knox, which took place at Maybole and 
lasted for three days. He died on the 22nd of August 1564 

Gilbert Kennedy, 4th earl of Cassilhs (c 1541-1576), called 
the ** king of Carnck,” became a Protestant, but fought for 
Queen Mary at Langside m 1 568 He is better known through 
his cruel treatment of Allan Stewart, the commendator abbot 
of Crossraguel, Stewart being badly burned by the earl’s orders 
at Dunure m 1570 in order to compel him to renounce his title 
to the abbey lands which had been seized by Cassdlis This 
** ane werry greedy man ” died at Edinburgh in Decernber 
1576 His^on John (c 1567-1615), who became the 5th earl, 
was lord high treasurer of Scotland in 1599 and his lifetime wit- 
nessed the culmination of a great feud between the senior and a 
younger branch of the Kennedy family He was succeeded as 
6th earl by his nephew John (c 1595-1668), called “ the grave 
and solemn earl ” A strong presbyterian, John was one of the 
leaders of the Scots in their resistance to Charles I. In 1643 he 
went to the Westminster Assembly of Divines and several times 
he was sent on missions to Charles I and to Charles 11 , for a time 
he was lord justice general and he was a member of Cromwell’s 
House of Lords His son, John, became the 7 th earl, and one of 
his daughters, Margaret, married Gilbert Burnet, afterwards 
bishop of Salisbury His first wife, Jean (1607-1642), daughter 
of Thomas Hamilton, ist earl of Haddington, has been regarded 
as the herome of the ballad “ The Gypsie Laddie,” but this 
identity is now completely disproved John, the 7th earl, “ the 
heir,” says Burnet, “ to his father’s stiffness, but not to his other 
virtues,” supported the revolution ot 1688 and died on the 23rd 
of July 1701 , his grandson John, the 8th earl, died without sons 
in August 1759 

Ihe titles and estates of the Kennedys were now claimed by 
William Douglas, aftei wards duke of Queensberry, a great-grand- 
son in the female line of the 7th earl and also by Sir Thomas 
Kennedy, Bart , of Culzean, a descendant of the 3rd earl, i e by 
the heir general and the heir male In January 1762 the House 
of Lords decided in favour of the heir male, and Sir Thomas 
became the 9th earl of t ass Ihs He died anmarried on the 30th 
of November 1775, and his brother David, the 10th earl, also died 
unmarried on the i8th of December 1792, when the baronctev 
became extinct The earldom of Cassillis now passed to a cousin, 
Auhibald Kennedy, a captain in the royal navy, whose father, 
Archibald Kennedy (d 1763), had migrated to America in 1722 
and had become collector of customs in New York His son, 
the nth earl, had estates in New Jersey and married an American 
heiress, in 1765 he was said to ov\n moie houses 111 New York 
than any one else He died m London on the 30th of December 
1794, and was succeeded by his son Archibald (1770-1846), who 
was created Baron Ailsa in 1806 and marquess of Ailsa in 1831 
His great-grandson Archibald (b 1847) became 3rd marquess 

See the article in vol 11 of Sir R Douglas s Peerage of beotland 
edited by Sir J B Paul (1905) This is written by Lord Ailsa j 
son and heir, Archibald Kennedy, carl of Cassillis (b 1872) 

KENNEDY, BENJAMIN HALL (1804-1889), English scholar, 
was born at Summer Hill, near Birmingham, on the 6th of 
November 1804, the eldest son of Rann Kennedy (1772-1851), 
who came of a branch of the Ayrshire family which had settleci 
m Staffordshire Rann Kennedy was a scholar and man of 
letters, several of whose sons rose to distinction B H 
Kennedy was educated at Birmmgham and Shrewsbury 
schools, and St John’s College, Cambridge After a brilliant 
university career he was elected fellow and classical lecturer of 
St John’s College in 1828 Two years later he became an assis- 
tant mastei at Harrow, whence he went to Shrewsbury as head- 
master in 1836 He retained this post until 1866, the thirt)’- 
years of his rule being marked by a long series of successes won 
by his pupils, chiefty in classics When he retired from Shrews- 
bury a large sum was collected as a testimonial to him, and was 
devoted partly to the new school buildmgs and partly to the 
founding of a Latin professorship at Cambridge The first two 
occupants of the chair were both Kennedy’s old pupils, H A J 
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Munro an<l J E B Mayor In 1S67 he was elected regius pro- 
fessor of Greek at Cambridge and canon of Ely From 1870 to 
1 880 he was a member of the committee for the revision of the 
New Testament He was an enthusiastic advocate for the 
admission of women to a university education, and took a promi- 
nent part in the establishment of Newnham and Girton colleges 
He was also a keen pohtiaan of liberal sympathies He died 
near Torquay on the 6th of April 1889 Among a number of 
classical school-books published by him are two, a Ptibhc School 
Latin Primer and PMio School Latin Grammar ^ which were for 
long in use m nearly all English schools 

His other chief works are Sophocles, Oedipus Tvrannus (2nd 
ed , 1885), Anstophanes, Birds (1874), Aeschylus, Agamemnon 
(2nd ed , 1882), with introduction, metrical translation and 
notes, a commentary on Virgil (3rd ed , 1881), and a translation 
of Plato, T keaeieius (iSSi), He contributed largely to the collec- 
tion known as Sahrinae Corolla, and publish^ a collection of 
verse in Greek, I^tm and English under the title of Between 
Whiles (2nd ed , 1882 X with many autobiographical details 

His brother, Charles Rann Kennedy (1808-1867), was 
educated at Slirewsbury school and Trinity College, Cambridge, 
where he graduated as senior classic (1831) He then became 
a barrister hrom 1849-1856 he was professoi of law at 
Queen’s College, Birmingham As adviser to Mrs Swmfen, 
the plaintiff in the celebrated will case Swmfen v Swmfen 
(1856), he brought an action for remuneration for professional 
services, but the verdict given in his favour at Warwick 
assizes was set aside by the Court of Common Pleas, on the 
ground that a barrister could not sue for the recovery of his fees 
The excellence of Kennedy’s scholarship is abundantly proved 
by his translation of the orations of Demosthenes (1852-1863, in 
Bohn’s Classical Library), and his blank verse translation of the 
works of Virgil (1861) He was also the author of Neiv Rule^t 
for Pleading { 2 ndi ed , i8'jT)and A Treatise on Annuities (1846) 
He died m Birmingham on the 17th of December 1867 

Another brother. Rev William James Kennedy (1814-1891), 
was a prominent educationalist, and thf father of I o»-d Justiie 
Sir William Rann Kennedy (d 1846), himself a distinguished 
Cambridge scholar 

KENNEDY, THOMAS FRANCIS (1788-1879), Scottish politi- 
cian, was born near Ayr in 1788 Ht studied for the bar and 
became advocate in i8ri Having been elected M P for the 
Ayr burghs in 1818, he devoted the greater part of his life 
to the promotion of Liberal reforms In 1820 he married the 
only daughter of Sir Samuel Romilly He \\ds greatly assisted 
by Lord Cockburn, then Mr Henry Cockburn, and a volume of 
correspondence published by Kennedy in 1874 forrn-> a curious 
and interesting record of the consultations of the two friends on 
measures which they regarded as requisite fo** the polit«cal 
regeneration of their native country One of the first measures 
to which he directed his attention was the withdrawal of the 
power of nominating juries from the judges, and the imparting 
of a right of peremptory challenge to prisoners Among other 
subjects were the improvement of the parish schools, of pauper 
admimstralion, and of several of the corrupt forms of legal pro- 
cedure which then prevailed In the construction of the Scottish 
Reform Act Kennedy took a prominent part, indeed he and 
Ixird Cockburn may almost be regarded as its authors After 
the accession of the Whigs to office in 1832 he held various impor- 
tant offices in the ministry, and most of the measures of reform 
for Scotland, such as burgh refoi-m, the improvements in the 
law of entail, and the reform of the sheriff courts, owed much to 
his sagacity and energy In 1837 he went to Ireland as pay- 
master of civil services, and set himself to the promotion of 
various measures of reform Kennedy retired from office 
in 1854, but continued to take keen interest m political affairs, 
and up to his death m 1879 took a great part m both county 
and parish business He had a stem love of justice, and 
a determined hatred of everything savouring of jobbery or 
dishonesty 

KENNEDY, WALTER {c 1460-^ 1508), Scottish poet, was 
the third son of Gilbert, ist Lord Kennedy He matriculated 


at Glasgow University m 1475 M A degree in 1478 

In 1481 he was one of four examiners in his university, and in 
1492 he acted as depute for his nephew, the hereditary bailie of 
Carnck He is best known for his share in the Llyting with 
Dunbar {qv) In this coarse combat of wits Dunbar taunts his 
rival with his Highland speech (the poem is an expression of 
Gaelic and “ Inglis,” i e English, antagonism), and implies that 
he had been involved m treason, and had disguised himself 
as a beggar in Galloway With the exception of this share in 
the Fly ting Kennedy’s poems arc chiefly religious m character 
They include The Praise of Atge, Ane Agit Mams Invective 
against Mouth Thankless, Ane Ballat in Praise of Our Lady, 1 he 
Passion of Christ and Pious Counsale 1 hey are printed m the 
rare supplement to David Lamg’s edition of Wtlltam Dunbar 
(1834), and they have been re-edited by Dr J Sclupper in the 
proceedings of the Kais Akad der Wissenschaften (Vienna) 

See also the prolegomena in the Scottish Text Society's edition 
of Dunbar, and (for tlie life) Pitcairn's edition of the Htsiorte of the 
Kennedies (1830) 

KENNEL, a small hut or sheltei for a dog, also extended to a 
group of buildings for a pack of hounds (see Dog) The word is 
apparently from a Norman-French kenil (this form does not 
occur, but IS seen m the Norman kuiet, a little dog), modern 
hrench chenil, from popular Latin camle, place for a dog, cants, 
cf ovtle, sheep-cote The word “ kennel,” a gutter, a dram m 
a street or road, is a corruption of the Middle English cartel, 
cannel, in modern English “ channel,” from Latin canalts, 
canal 

KENNETH, the name of two kmgs of the Scots 

Kenneth I , MacAlpm (d c 860), often described as the first 
king of Scotland (kingdom of Scone), was the son of the Alpin, 
(ailed king of the Scots, who had been sHm by the Piets in 832 
or 834, whilst endeavouring to assert his claim to the Pictish 
throne On the de^^^h cf his fathf^r, Kenneth is said to have 
succeeded him m the kingdom of the Scots The region of his 
rule IS matter of conjecture, though Galloway seems the most 
probable ^uggestlon, in which aise he piobably led a piratic host 
against the Pk ts On the father’s side he was aescended from the 
CoiiaH Gabhr.iin of the old Dalnadic Scottish kingdom, and the 
claims of father and son to the Pictish throne were probably 
thiough female descent ThCir chief support seems to have 
been found in Fife In the seventh yeai of his reign 
(839 or 841) he took advantage of the effects of a Danish 
nvasion of the Pictish kingdom to attack the remaining 
Piets, whom he finally subdued in 844 or 846 In 846 or 848 
he transported the relics of St Columba co a church which he 
had constructed at Srone He is said also to have earned out 
nx invasions of Northumbria, in the course of which he burnt 
Dunbar and took Melrose According to the Scalacronica of 
Sir Thomas Gray he drove the Angles and Britons over the 1 weed, 
reduced the land as far as that river, and first called his kingdom 
Scotland In his reign there appears to have been a serious 
invasion bv Danish pirates, in which Clunv and Dunkeld were 
burnt He died in 860 or 862, after a reign of twenty-eight 
years, at Forteviot and vas buried at Iona The double dates 
are due to a contest of authorities Twenty -eight years is the 
accepted length of his reign, and acc ording to the chronic le of 
Henry of Huntingdon it began in 832 The Pirtish Chronicle, 
however, gives Tuesday, the 13th of February as the day, and 
this suits 862 only, in which case his reign would begin 
in 834 

Kenneth II (d 995), son of Malcolm I , king of Alban, 
succeeded Ciiilean, son of Indulph, who had been slam by the 
Britons of Strathclyde in 971 in Lothian Kenneth began his 
reign by ravaging the British kingdom, but he lost a large part 
of his force on the nver Comag Soon afterwards he attacked 
Eadulf, earl of the northern half of Northumbria, and ravaged 
the whole of his temtorv He fortified the fords of the Forth as 
a defence against the Britons and again invaded Northumbria, 
carrying off the earl’s son About this time he gave the city of 
Brechin to the church In 977 he is said to have slam Amlaiph 
or Olaf, son of Indulph, king of Alban, perhaps a rival claimant 
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to the throne According to the English chroniclers, Kenneth 
paid homage to King Edgar for the cession of Lothian, but these 
Statements are probably due to the controversy as to the posi- 
tion of Scotland The mormaers, or chiefs, of Kenneth were 
engaged throughout his reign in a contest with Sigurd the Nor- 
wegian, earl of Orkney, for the possession of Caithness and the 
northern district of Scotland as far south as the Spey In this 
struggle the Scots attained no permanent success In 995 
Kenneth, whose strength like that of the other kings of his 
branch of the house of Kenneth MacAlpin lay chiefly north of 
the lay, was slam treacherously by his own subjects, according 
to the later chroniclers at Fettercairn in the Mearns through an 
intrigue of Finvela, daughter of the earl of Angus He was 
buried at Iona 

See Chrontcles of the Piets and Scots, ed W F Skene (Edinburgh, 
1867), and W F Skene, Celtic Scotland (Edinburgh, 1876) 

KENNETT, WHITE (1660-1728), English bishop and anti- 
quary, was born at Dover m August 1660 He was educated 
at Westminster school and at St Edmund’s Hall, Oxford, where, 
while an undergraduate, he published several translations of 
Latin works, including Erasmus In Pratse of Folly In 1685 
he became vicar of Ambrosden, Oxfordshire A few years after- 
wards he returned to Oxford as tutor and vice-prmcipal of St 
Fdmund’s Hall where he gave considerable impetus to the study 
of antiquities George Hickes gave him lessons in Old English 
In 1695 he published Parochial Antiquities In 1700 he became 
rector of St Botolph’s, Aldgate, London, and in 1701 archdeacon 
of Huntingdon For a eulogistic sermon on the first duke of 
Devonshire he was in 1707 recommended to the deanery of 
Peterborough He afterwards joined the Low Church party, 
strenuously opposed the Sacheverel movement, and in the 
Bangorian controversy supported with great zeal and consider- 
able bitterness the side of Bishop Hoadly His intimacy with 
Charles Trimnell, bishop of Norwich, who was high m favour 
with the king, secured for him in 1718 the bishopric of Peter- 
borough He died at Westminster in December 1728 

Kennett published in 1698 an edition of Sir Henry Spelman’s 
History of Sacrilege, and he was the author of fifty-seven printed 
works, chiefly tracts and sermons He wrote the third volume 
(Charles I -Anne) of the composite Compleat History of England 
(170^, and a more detailed and valuable Register and Chronicle of 
the Restoration He was much interested in the Society for the 
Propagation of the Gospel 

The Life of Bishop white Kennett, by the Rev William Newton 
(anonymous), appeared m 1730 See also Nichols's Literary 
Anecdotes, and I D'Israeli's Calamities of Authors 

KENNEY, JAMES (1780-1849), English dramatist, was the 
son of James Kenney, one of the founders of Boodles’ Club in 
London His first play, a farce called Raising the Wind (1803), 
was a success owing to the popularity of the character of 
‘‘ Jeremy Diddler ” Kenney produced more than forty dramas 
and operas between 1803 and 1845, many of his pieces, in 
which Mrs Siddons, Madame Vestris, Foote, Lewis, Liston and 
other leading players appeared from time to time, enjoyed a 
considerable vogue His most popular play was Sweethearts and 
Wives, produced at the Haymarket theatre in 1823, and several 
times afterwards revived , and among the most successful of his 
other works were False Alarms ( 1 807), a comic opera with music 
by Braham, Love, Law and Physic (1812), Spring and Autumn 
(1827), The Illustrious Stranger, or Mamed and Buried (1827), 
Masaniello (1829), The Sicilian Vespers, a tragedy (1840) 
Kenney, who numbered Charles Lamb and Samuel Rogers among 
his friends, died in London on the 25th of July 1849 He married 
the widow of the dramatist Thomas Holcroft, by whom he had 
two sons and two daughters 

His second son, Charles Lamb Kfnney (1823-1881), made 
a name as a journalist, dramatist and miscellaneous writer 
Commencing life as a clerk in the General Post Office in London, 
he joined the staff of The Times, to which paper he contributed 
dramatic criticism In 1856, having been called to the bar, he 
became secretary to Ferdinand de Lesseps, and in 1857 he pub- 
lished The Gates of the East in support of the projected construc- 
tion of the Suez Canal Kenney wrote the words for a number 


of light operas, and was the author of several popular songs, 
the best known of which were “ Soft and Low ’ (1865) and 
“ The Vagabond ” (1871) He also published a Memoir of 
M W (1875), and translated the Correspondence of Balzac 
He included Thackeray and Dickens among his friends in a 
bterary coterie in which he enjoyed the reputation of a wit and 
an accomplished writer of vers de socikte He died in London on 
the 25th of August 188 1 

See John Genest, ^ome Account of the English Stage, 1660-rS^o, 
vols vn and viii (10 vols , London, 1832), F W Clay den, Rogers 
and his Contemporaries (2 vols , London, 1889) , Diet National Btog 

KENNGOTT, GUSTAV ADOLPH (1818-1897), German 
mineralogist, was born at Breslau on the 6th of January 1818 
After being employed in the Hofmineralien Cabinet at Vienna, 
he became professor of mineralogy in the university of Zurich 
He was distinguished for his researches on mineralogy, crystallo- 
graphy and petrology He died at Lugano on the 7 th of 
March 1897 

PuBLiCMiONS — Lehrbuch der reinen Krystallographie (1846), 
Lehrbuch der Mineralogie (1852 and 1857, 3th ed , 1880), Vbersicht 
der Resultate mineralogtscher Forschungen in den Jahren 1844-186^ 
(7 vols , 1852-1868), Die Minerals der Schweiz (1866), Elements der 
Petrographie (1868) 

KENNICOTT, BENJAMIN (1718-1783), English divine and 
Hebrew scholar, was born at Totnes, Devonshire, on the 4th of 
April 1718 He succeeded his father as master of a charity 
school, but by the liberality of friends he was enabled to go to 
Wadham College, Oxford, in 1744, where he distinguished him- 
self in Hebrew and divinity While an undergraduate he 
published two dissertations, On the Tree of Life in Paradise, with 
some Observations on the Fall of Man, and On the Oblations of Cam 
and Abel (2nd ed , 1747), which procured him the honour of a 
bachelor’s degree before the statutory time In 1747 he was 
elected fellow of Exeter College, and m 1750 he took his degree 
of M A In 1764 he was made a fellow of the Royal Society, 
and m 1767 keeper of the Radcliffe Library He was also 
canon of Christ Church (1770) and rector of Culham (1753), m 
Oxfordshire, and was subsequently presented to the living of 
Menhcniot, Cornwall, which he was unable to visit and resigned 
two years before his death He died at Oxford on the 18th of 
September 1783 

His chief work is the Vetus Testamentum hebraicum cum varus 
lectiombus (2 vols fol , Oxford, 1776-1780) Before this appeared 
he had written two dissertations entitled The State of the Printed 
Hebrew Text of the Old Testament considered, published respectively 
in 1753 and 1759, which were designed to combat the then current 
ideas as to the ' absolute integrity " of the received Hebrew text 
The first contains "a comparison of i Chron xi with 2 Sam v and 
xxiii and observations on seventy MSS , with an extract of mistakes 
and various readings”, th2 second defends the claims of the Samaii- 
tan Pentateuch, assails the correctness of the printed copies of the 
Chaldee paraphrase, gives an account of Hebrew MSS of the Bible 
known to be extant, and catalogues one hundred MSS preserved in 
the British Museum and in the libraries of Oxford and Cambridge 
In 1760 he issued his proposals for collating all Hebrew MSS of date 
prior to the invention of printing Subscriptions to the amount 
of nearly ;{io,ooo were obtained, and many learned men addressed 
themselves to the work of collation, Bruns of Helmstadt making 
himself specially useful as regarded MSS in Germany, Switzerland 
and Italy Between 1760 and 1769 ten ” annual accounts ” of the 
progress of the work were given, in its course 615 Hebrew MSS and 
52 printed editions of the Bible were either wholly or partially 
collated, and use was also made (but often very perfunctorily) of 
the quotations in the Talmud The materials thus collected, when 
properly arranged and made ready for the press, extended to 30 vols 
fol The text finally followed m printing was that of Van der 
Hooght — ^unpomted however, the points having been disregarded 
in collation — and the various readings were pnnted at the foot of 
the page The Samaritan Pentateuch stands alongside the Hebrew 
in parallel columns The Dissertatio generalts, appended to the 
second volume, contains an account of the MSS and other authon- 
ties collated, and also a review of the Hebrew text, divided into 
penods, and beginning with the formation of the Hebrew canon after 
the return of the J[ew8 from the exile Kennicott's great work was 
in one sense a failure It yielded no materials of value for the 
emendation of the received text, and by disregarding the vowel 
points overlooked the one thing in which some result (grammatical 
if not critical) might have been derived from collation of Massoretic 
MSS But the negative result of the publication and of the Van a 
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Uctiones oi De Rossi, published some years later, was important 
It showed that the Hebrew text can be emended only by the use of 
the versions aided by conjecture 

Kennicott's work was perpetuated by his widow, who founded 
two university scholarships at Oxford for the study of Hebrew 
The fund yields an income of £200 per annum 

K£NNllfGTON, a district in the south of London, England, 
within the municipal borough of Lambeth There was a royal 
palace here until the reign of Henry VII Kennmgton Common, 
now represented by Kennmgton Park, was the site of a gallows 
until the end of the i8th century, and was the meeting-place 
appointed for the great Chartist demonstration of the loth of 
April 1848 Kennmgton Oval is the ground of the Surrey 
County Cricket Club (See Lambeth ) 

KENORA (formerly Rat Portage), a town and port of entry 
m Ontario, Canada, and the chief town of Rainy River district, 
situated at an altitude of 1087 ft above the sea Pop (1891), 
1806, (1901), 5222 It is 133 m by rail east of Winnipeg, on 
the Canadian Pacific railway, and at the outlet of the Lake of 
the Woods The Winnipeg River has at this point a fall of 16 ft , 
which, with the lake as a reservoir, furnishes an abundant anci 
unfailing water-power The industrial establishments comprise 
reduction works, saw-mills and flour-mills, one of the latter 
being the largest m Canada It is the distributing point for the 
gold mmes of the district, and during the summer months 
steamboat communication is maintained on the lake There is 
important sturgeon fishing 

KENOSHA, a city and the county-seat of Kenosha county, 
Wisconsin, U S A , on the S W shore of Lake Michigan, 35 m S 
of Milwaukee and 50 m N of Chicago Pop (1900), 11,606, 
of whom 3333 were foreign-born, (est 1906), 17,061 It is 
served by the Chicago & North-Western railway, bv inter- 
urban electric lines connecting with Chicago and Milwaukee, 
and by freight and passenger steamship lines on Lake Michigan 
It has a good harbour and a considerable lake commerce The 
city IS finelv situated on high bluffs above the lake, and is widcl> 
known for its healthiness At Kenosha is the Gilbert M 
Simmons library, with 19,300 volumes in 1908 Just south 
of the city IS Kemper Hall, a Protestant Episcopal school for 
girls, under the charge of the Sisters of St Mary, opened in 
1870 as a memorial to Jackson Kemper (1789-1870), the first 
missionary bishop (1835-1859), and the first bishop ot Wis- 
consin (1854-1870) of the Protestant Episc opal Church Among 
Kenosha’s manufactures aie brass and iron beds (the Simmons 
Manufacturing Co ), mattresses, typewriters, leather and brass 
goods, wagons, and automobiles — the “ Rambler ” automobile 
being made at Kenosha by Thomas 13 Jeffery and (o Ihere 
IS an extensive sole-leather tannery Ihe total value of the 
factory product in 1905 was $12,362,600, the city ranking third 
in product value among the cities of the state Kenosha, 
originally known as Southport, was settled about 1832, organizecl 
as the village of Southport in 1842, and chartered in 1850 as a 
c ity under its present name 

KENSETT, JOHN FREDERICK (1818-1872), American 
artist, was born in Cheshire, Connecticut, on the 22nd of March 
1818 After studying engraving he went abroad, took up 
painting, and exhibited at the Royal Academy, London, m 
1845 In 1849 he was elected to the National Academy of 
Design, New York, and in 1859 he was appointed a member of 
the committee to superintend the decoration of the United 
States Capitol at Washington, D C After his death the con- 
tents of his studio realized at public auction over $i5o,cx>o 
He painted landscapes more or less in the manner of the Hudson 
River School 

KENSINGTON, a western metropolitan borough of London, 
England, bounded N E by Paddington, and the city of West- 
minster, S E by C helsea, S W by Fulham, N W by Hammer- 
smith, and extending N to the boundary of the county of 
London Pop (1901), 176,628 It includes the districts of 
Kensal Green (partly) in the north, Netting Hill in the north- 
central portion, EarTs Court in the south-west, and Brompton 
in the south-east. A considerable but indefinite area adjoining 
Brompton is commonly called South Kensington, but the 


area known as West Kensington is wuhin the borough of 
Fulham 

The name appears in early forms as Chenesttun and Kenesitme 
Its origin is obscure, and has been variously connected with a 
Saxon royal residence (King’s town), a family of the name of 
Chenesi, and the word caen, meaning wood, from the forest 
which originally covered the district and was still traceable 
in Tudor times The most probable derivation, however, finds 
in the name a connexion with the Saxon tribe or family of 
Kensings The history of the manor is traceable from the time 
of Edward the Confessor, and after the Conquest it was held 
of the Bishop of Coutances by Aubrey de Vere Soon after this 
it became the absolute property of the de Veres, who were 
subsequently created earls of Oxford The place of the manorial 
courts IS preserved in the name of the modern district of EarTs 
Court With a few short intervals the manor continued in the 
direct line until Iiidor times There were also three sub- 
manors, one given by the fiist Aubrey de Vere early in the 
1 2th century to the Abbot of Abingdon, whence the present 
parish church is called St Mary Abbots , while m another, 
Knotting Barnes, the origin of the name Notting Hill is found 

Ihe brilliant period of history for which Kensington is famous 
may be dated from the settlement of the court here by William 
III The village, as it was then, had a reputation for healthiness 
through Its gravel soil and pure atmosphere A mansion stand- 
ing on the western flank of the present Kensington Gardens had 
been the seat of Heneage Finch, I ord Chancellor and afterwards 
Earl of Nottingham It was known as Nottingham House, but 
when bought from the second earl by William, who was desirous 
of avoiding residence in London as he suffered from asthma, it 
became known as Kensington Palace The extensive additions 
and alterations made by Wren according to the taste of the 
King resulted in a severely plain edifice of brick, the orangery, 
added m Queen Anne’s time, is a better example of the same 
architect’s work In the palace died Mary, William’s consort, 
William himself, Anne and George II , whose wife Caroline did 
mu( h to beautify Kensington Gardens, and formed the beautiful 
lake called the Serpentine (1733) But a higher interest attaches 
to the palace as the birthplace of Queen Victoria in 1819, and 
here her accession was announced to her By her order, 
towaids the close of her life, the palace became open to the 
public 

Modern influences, one of the most marked of which is the 
widespread erection of vast blocks of residential flats, have swept 
away much that was reminiscent of the historical connexions 
of the “ old court suburb ” Kensington Square, however, lying 
south of High Street in the vicinity of St Mary Abbots church, 
still preserves some of its picturesque house >, nearly all of which 
were formerly inhabited by those attached to the court it 
numbered among its residents Addison, Talleyrand, John Stuart 
Mill, and Green the historian In Young Street, opening from 
the Square, Thackeray lived for many years His house here, 
still standing, most commonly associated with his work, though 
he subsequently moved to Onslow Square and to Palace Green 
Another link with the past is found m Holland House, hidden 
in its beautiful park north of Kensington Road It was built 
by Sir Walter Cope, lord of the manor, in 1607, and obtained its 
present name on c oming into the possession of Henry Rich, earl 
of Holland, through his marriage with Cope’s daughter He 
extended and beautified the mansion General Fairfax and 
General Lambert are mentioned as occ upants after his death, and 
later the property was let, William Penn of Pennsvlvania being 
among those who leased it Addison, marnung the widow of 
the 6th earl, lived here until his death in 1719 During the 
tenancy of Henry Fox, third Lord Holland (1773-1840), the 
house gained a European reputation as a meeting-place of states- 
men and men of letters The formal gardens of Holland House 
are finely laid out, and the rooms of the house are both beautiful 
in themselves and enriched with collections of pictures, china 
and tapestries Famous houses no longer standing were Camp- 
den House in the district north-west of the parish church, 
formerly known as the Gravel Pits, and Gore House, on the site 
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of the present Albert Hall, the re^iidence of William Wilberforce, 
and later of the countess of Blessington 

The parish church of St Mary Abbots, High Street, occupies 
an ancient site, but was built from the designs of Sir Gilbert 
Scott m 1869 It IS m I>corated style, and has one of the loftiest 
spires in England In the north the borough includes the 
cemetery of Kcnsal Green (wth the exception of the Roman 
Catholic portion, which is in the borough of Hammersmith), it 
was opened in 1838, and great numbers of eminent persons are 
buried here Ihe Roman Catholic church of Our Lady of 
Victories lies close to Kensmgton Road, and m Brompton Road 
IS the Oratory of St Philip Neri, a fine building with richly 
decorated interior, noted for the beauty of its musical services, 
as is the Carmelite Church in Church Street St Charles’s Roman 
Catholic College (for boys), near the north end of Ladbrofce 
Grove, was founded by Cardinal Manning m 1863, the buildings 
are now used as a training centre for Catholic school mistresses 
Of secular institutions the pnmipal are the museums in South 
Kensington The Victona and Albert, commonly called the 
South Kensington, Museum contains various exhibits divided 
into sections, and includes the buildings of the Roval College of 
Science Close by is the Natural History Museum, m a great 
building by Alfred Waterhouse, opened as a branch of the 
British Museum in 1880 Near this stood Cromwell House, 
erroneously considered to have been the residence of Oliver 
Cromwell, the name of which survives in the adjacent Cromwell 
Road In Kensington Gardens, near the upper end of Exhibi- 
tion Road, which separates the two museums, was held the Great 
Exhibition of 1851, the hall of which is preserved as the Crystal 
Palace at S) denham The greater part of the gardens, however, 
with the Albert Memorial, erected by Queen Victoria in memory 
of Albert, prince consort, the Albert Hall, opposite to it, one of 
the principal concert-halls in London, and the Imperial Institute 
to the south, are actuallj within the city of Westminster, though 
commonly connected with Kensington Ihe gardens (275 acres) 
were laid out in the time of Queen Anne, and have always been 
a popular and fashionable place of recreation Extensive 
grounds at Farl’s Court arc open from time to time for various 
exhibitions Further notable buildings in Kensington are the 
towm-hall and free library in High Street, which is also much 
frequented for »ts excellent shops, and the Brompton Consump- 
tion Hospital, hulham Road In Holland Park Road is the 
house of Lord I eighton (d i8g6), given to the nation, and open, 
with its art ( ollection, to the public 

Kensington is a suffragan bishopric in the diocese of London 
Ihe parliamentary borough of Kensington has north and south 
divisions, each returning one member The borough council 
(onsists of a mayor, 10 aldermen and 60 councillors Area, 
2291 I acres 

KENT, EARLS AND DUKES OP. The first holder of the 
English earldom of Kent was probably Odo, bishop of Bayeux, 
and the second a certain William dc Ypres (d 1162), both of 
whom were deprived of the dignity The regent Hubert de 
Bui^h obtained this honour in 1227, and in 1321 it was granted 
to Edmund Plantagenet, the youngest brother of Edward II 
Edmund (1301-1330), who was bom at Woodstock on the 5th 
of August 1301, received many marks of favour from his brother 
the king, whom he steadily supported until the last act in 
Edward’s life opened m 1326 He fought in Scotland and then 
m France, and was a member of the council when Edward III 
became king in 1327 Soon at variance with Queen Isabella and 
her lover, Roger Moi timer, Edmund was involved in a conspiracy 
to restore Edward II , who he was led to believe was still alive, 
he was arrested, and beheaded on the 19th of March 1330 
Although he had been condemned as a traitor his elder son 
Edmund (r 1327-1333) was recognized as earl of Kent, the title 
passing on his death to his brother John {e 1330-1352) 

After John’s childless death the earldom appears to have been 
held by his sister Joan, the fair maid of Kent,” and in 1360 
Joan’s husband, Sir Thomas de Holand, or Holland, was sum- 
moned to parliament as earl of Kent Holand, who was a soldier 
of some repute, died m Normandy cm the 28th of December 


1360, and his widow married Edward the Black Pnnee, by whom 
she was the mother of Richard II The next earl was Holand’s 
eldest son Thomas (1350-1397), who was marshal of England 
from 1380 to 1385, and was in high favoilr with his half-brother, 
Richard II The 3rd earl of Kent of the Holaftd famJy was his 
son Thomas (1374-1400) In September 1397, a few months 
after becoming earl of Kent, lliomas w'as made duke of Surrey 
as a reward for assistmg Ricliard II against the lords appellant, 
but he was degraded from his dukedom m 1399, and was 
beheaded in January of the following year for conspiring against 
Henry IV However, his brother Edmund (1384-1408) was 
allowed to succeed to the earldom, which became extinct on his 
death in Brittany in September 1408 

In the same century the title was revived m favour of William, 
a younger son of Ralph Neville, ist earl of Westmorland, and 
through his mother Joan Beaufort a grandson of John of Gaunt, 
duke of Lancaster William (c 1405-1463), who held the barony 
of Fauconberg in right of his wife, Joan, gained fame during the 
wars in France and fought for the Yorkists during the Wars of 
the Roses His prowess is said to have been chiefly responsible 
for the victory of Edward IV at iowton m March 1461, and soon 
after this event he was created earl of Kent and admiral of 
England He died in January 1463, and, as his only legitimate 
issue were three daughters, the title of earl of Kent again became 
extinct Neville’s natural son 1 homas, “ the bastard of Faucon- 
berg ” (d 1471), was a follower of Warwick, the ” Kingmaker ” 

Ihe long connexion of the family of Grey with this title began 
m 1465, when Edmund, Lord Grey of Ruthin, was created earl 
of Kent Edmund {c 1420-1489) was the eldest son of Sir John 
Grey, while his mother, Constance, was a daughter of John 
Holand, duke of Exeter During the earlier part of the Wars 
of the Roses Grev fought for Henry VI , but by deserting the 
Lancastrians during the battle of Northampton in 1460 he gave 
the victory to the Yorkists He was treasurer of England and 
held other high offices under Edward IV and Richard III IIis 
son and siucessor, George, 2nd earl of Kent (c 14^5-1503), also 
a soldier, married Anne Woodville, a sister of Edward IV ’s 
queen, Elizabeth » and was succeeded by his son Richaid (1481- 
T 524) After Richard’s death without issue, his half-brother and 
heir, Henry (c 1495-1562), did not assume the title of earl of 
Kent on account of his poverty but in 1572 Henry’s grandson 
Reginald (d 1573), who had been member of parliament for 
We> month, was recognized as earl, he was followed by his 
brother Henry (1541-161 5), and then by another brother, Charles 
(c 1545-1623) Charles’s son, Henry, the 8th earl (c 1583- 
1639), married Elizabeth (158 1-1651), daughter of Gilbert Talbot, 
7th earl of Shrewsbury This lady, who was an authoress, 
took for her second husband the jurist John Selden Henry 
died without children in November 1639, when the earldom of 
Kent, separated from the barony of Ruthin, passed to his cousin 
Anthony (1557-1645), a clergyman, v/ho was succeeded by his 
son Henry (1594-1651) Lord Grey of Ruthin Henry had been 
a member of parliament from 1640 to 1643, and as a supporter 
of the jxipular party was speaker of the House of Lords until its 
abolition The nth earl was his son Anthony (1645-1702), 
whose son Henry became 12^11 earl in August 1702, lord chamber- 
lam of the royal household from 1704 to 1710, and in 1706 was 
created earl of Harold and marquess of Kent, becoming duke of 
Kent four years later All his sons predeceased their father, and 
when the duke died in June 1740, his titles of earl, marquess and 
duke of Kent became extinct 

In 1799 Edward Augustus, fourth son of George III , was 
created duke of Kent and Strathearn by his father Born on 
the 2nd of November 1767, Edward served in the British army 
m North America and elsewhere, becoming a field marshal in 
1805 To quote Sir Spencer Walpole, Kent, a stern disciplin- 
arian, ** was unpopular among his troops, and the storm which 
was created bv hi» well-intentioned effort at Gibraltar to check 
the licentiousness and drunkenness of the garrison compelled 
him finally to retire from the governorship of this cobny*' 
Owing to pecuniary difficulties his later years were mainlv passed 
on the continent of Europe He died at Sidmouth on the 25rd 
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of January 1820 In 1818 the duke married Maria Louisa 
Victoria (1786*- 1 861) widow of Emich Charles, pnnce of Lein- 
ingen (d 1814), and sister of Leopold I , king of the Belgians, 
and his only child was Queen Victoria i^qv) 

KENT, JAMES (176^^-1847), American jurist, was born at 
Philippi m New York State on the 31st of July 1763 He 
graduated at Yale College in 1781, and began to practise law at 
Poughkeepsie, in 1785 as an attorney, and in 1787 at the bar. 
In 1790 and 1792 Kent was chosen to represent Dutchess county 
in the state legislature In 1 793 he removed to New York, where 
Governor Jay, to whom the young lawyer’s federalist sympathies 
were a strong recommendation, appointed him a master m 
chancery for the city The year 1796 saw Kent again a member 
of the legislature and professor of law in Columbia College In 
1797 he became recorder of New York, m 1798 judge of the 
supreme court of the state, in 1804 chief justice, and in 1814 
chancellor of New York In 1822 he became a member of the 
(Xinvention to revise the state constitution Next year Chan- 
cellor Kent resigned his office and was re-elected to his former 
chair Out of the le<tures he now delivered grew the Com- 
mentanes on American Law (4 vols , 1826-1830), which by their 
learning, i*ange and lucidity of style won for him a high and 
permanent place in the estimation of both English and American 
jurists Kent rendered most essential service to American 
jurisprudence while serving as chancellor Chancery law had 
been very unpopular during the colonial period, and had received 
little development, and no decisions had been published His 
judgments of this class (see Johnson’s Chancery Reports 7 vols , 
1816-1824) cover a wide range of topics, and arc so thoroughly 
considered and developed as unquestionably to form the basis 
of American equity jurisprudence Kent was a man of great 
purity of character and of singular simplicity and guilelessness 
He died in New York on the 12th of Decembei 1847 

To Kent we owe several other works (including a Commentary on 
Intemational Law) of less imporuince than the Commentaries See 
I Duer s Discourse on the Life^ Charaiter and Public Services of fames 
Kent (1848) , The National Portrait Gallery of Distinguished Americans^ 
vol 11 (1852), W Kent, Memoirs and Letters of Chancellor Kent 
(Boston, 1898) 

KENT, WILLIAM (1685-1748), English painter, architect, 
and the father of modern gardening,” as Hoiacc Walpole in 
his Anecdotes of Painting describes him, was born in Yorkshire 
in 1685 Apprenticed to a coach-painter, his ambition soon led 
him to London, where he began life as a portrait and historical 
painter lie found patrons, who sent him in 1710 to study m 
Italy, and at Rome he made other friends, among them Lord 
Burlington, with wliom he returned to England in 1719 Under 
that nobleman’s roof Kent chiefly resided till his death on the 
T2th of April 1748 — obtaining abundant commissions in all 
departments of his ait, as well as various court appointments 
which brought him an income of {fioo a year Walpole says 
that Kent was below medini rity in painting He had some little 
taste and skill in architecture, of which Holkham palace is 
perhaps the most favourable example The mediocre statue 
of Shakespeare in Westminster Abbey sufficiently stamps his 
powers as a sculptor His merit in landscape gardening is greater 
In Walpole’s language, Kent ” was painter enough to taste the 
charms of landscape, bold and opinionative enough to dare and 
to dictate, and born with a genius to strike out a great system 
from the twilight of imperfect essays ” In short, he was the first 
in English gardening to vindicate the natural against the artificial 
Banishing all the clipped monstrosities of the topiary art m yew, 
box or holly, releasing the streams from the conventional canal 
and marble basin, and rejecting the mathematical symmetry 
of ground plan then in vogue for gardens, Kent endeavoured to 
imitate the variety of nature, with due regard to the principles 
of light and shade and perspective Sometimes he carried his 
imitation too far, as when he planted dead trees m Kensington 
gardens to give a greater air of truth to the scene, though he 
hmiself was one of the first to detect the folly of such an extreme 
Kent’s plans were designed rather with a view to immediate 
effect over a comparatively small area than with regard to any 
broader or subsequent results 
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KENT, one of the kingdoms of iknglo-Saxon Britain, the 
dimensions of which seem to have corresponded with those of 
the present county (see below) According to tradition it was 
the first part of the country occupied by the invaders, its founders, 
Hengest and Horsa, having been employed by the British king 
Vortigern against the Piets and Scots fheu* landing, according 
to English tradition, took place between 450-455, though in 
the Welsh act ounts the baxons are said to have arrived in 428 
(cf Hist Britt 66) The Anglo-SaxonChrontcletychxOx 

probably used some lost list of Kentish kings, Hengest reigned 
455-488, and was succeeded by his son ^Esc (Oisc), who feigned 
till 512, but little value can be attached to these dates Docu- 
mentary history begins with iEthcJberht, the great-grandson 
of >Esc, who reigned probably 560-616 He married Berhta, 
daughter ot the Frankish king Haribcrt, or Chanberv, an event 
which no doubt was partly responsible for the success of the 
mission of Augustine, who landed in 597 Avthelberht was at 
this time supreme over ?\\ the English kings south of the Humber 
On his death in 6i6 he was suiceeded by his son Eadbald, who 
renounced Christianity and married his stepmother, but was 
shortly afterwards cxinverted by Laurcntius, the successor of 
Augustine Eadl>ald was succeeded in 640 by his son Ercon- 
berht, who enforced the acceptance of Christianity thioughout 
his kmgdom, and was succeeded in 664 by his son Ecgbert, the 
latter again by his brother Hlothhere in 67^ The early part of 
Hlothhere’s reign was disturbed by an invasion of iEthelred of 
Mcrcia He issued a code of laws, which is still extant, together 
with his nephew Eadric, the son of Ecgbert, but m 685 a quarrel 
broke out between them in which Eadnc railed in the Soutn 
Saxons Hlothhere died of hts wounds, and was succeeded by 
Ertdric, who, however, reigned undei two vears 
The death of Eadru was followed by a disturbed period, m 
wLith Kent was under kings wffiom Bede calls ” dubtt vel externt ” 
An unsuccessful attempt at conquest seems to have been made 
by the West Saxons, one of whose princes, Mul, brother of Cead- 
valla, s said to have been killed in 687 There is some evidence 
for a successful mvaSiOn by the East Saxon king bigehere during 
the same year A king named Oswine, who apparently belongecl 
to the native dynasty, seems to have obtained part of the king- 
dom in 688 Ihe other part came m 689 into the hands of 
Swef heard, probably a son of the East Saxon king Sebbe 
Wihtred, a son of Ecgbert, succeeded Oswine about 690, and 
obtained possession of the whole kingdom before 694 Tiom 
him also we have a code of laws At Wihtrcd’s death in 725 the 
kingdom was divided between his sons iEthelberht, Eadbcrht 
and Alnc, the last of whom appears to have died soon afterwards 
iEthelberht reigned till 762, Eadberht, according to the Chronicle, 
died m 748, but some doubtful charters speak of him as alive in 
761-762 Fadberht was succeeded by his son Eardwulf, and he 
again by Eanmund, while ^Ethelberht was succeeded by a king 
named Sigered Trom 764-779 we find a king named Ecgbert, 
who in the early part of his reign had a colleague named Ilea- 
berht At this period Kentish history is very obs( ure Another 
king named ^Fthelberht appears in 781, and a king Ealhmund 
in 784, but there is some reason for suspec ting that Offa annexed 
Kent about this time On his death ( 796) Eadberht Praen made 
himself king, but in 798 he was defeated and captured bv Coen- 
wulf, who made his own brother Cuthred king in his place On 
Cuthred’s death in 807 Coenwulf seems to have kept Kent in his 
own possession His successors Ceolwulf and Beornwulf like- 
wise appear to have held Kent, but in 825 we hear of a king 
Baldr^ who was expelled by Ecgbert king of Wessex Under 
the West Saxon dynasty Kent, together with Essex, Sussex and 
Surrey, was sometimes given as a dependent kingdom to one 
of the royal family During Eegbert’s reign it was entrusted to 
his son -/Ethelwulf, on whose accession to the throne of Wessex, 
in 839, it was given to iEthelstan, probably his son, who hveci 
at least till 851 From 855 to 860 it was governed by iEthel- 
berht son of iEthelwulf During the last years of Alfred’s reign 
It seems to have been entrusted by him to his son Edward 
Throughout the 9th century we hear also of two earls, whose 
spheres of authority may have corresponded to those of the two 
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kings whom we find in the 8th century The last earls of 
whom we have any record were bhe two brothers Sigehelm and 
Sigewulf, who fell at the Holm in 905 when the Kentish 
army was cut off by the Danes, on Edwerd the Elder’s return 
from his expedition into East Anglia At a later period Kent 
appears to have been held, together with Sussex, by a single 
earl 

The internal organization of the kingdom of Kent seems to liave 
been somewhat pecuhar Besides the division into West Kent and 
East Kent, which probably corresponds with the kingdoms of the 
8th century, we find a number of lathes, apparently administrative 
districts under reeves, attached to royal villages In East Kent 
there were four of these, namely, Canterbury, Eastry, Wye and 
Lymne, which can be traced back to the 9th century or earlier 
In the nth century we hear of two lathes in West Kent, those of 
Sutton and Aylesford 

The social organization of the Kentish nation was wholly different 
from that of Mercia and Wessex Instead of two " noble " classes 
we find only one, called at first eorlcund, later as in Wessex, gesith- 
cund Again below the ordinary freeman we find three varieties 
of persons called laetas, piobably freedmen, to whom we have nothing 
analogous in the other kingdoms Moreover the wergeld of the 
ceorl, or ordinary freeman, was two or three times as great as that 
of the same class in Wessex and Mercia, and the same difference of 
treatment is found in all the compensations and fines relating to 
them It 18 not unlikely that the peculiarities of Kentish custom 
oKservable in later times, especially with reference to the tenure 
of land, are connected with these characteristics An explanation 
IS probably to be obtained from a statement of Bede — that the 
settlers m Kent belonged to a different nationality from those who 
founded the other kingdoms, namely the Jutes {q v ) 

See Bede, Histonae ecclesta<:ttcae, edited by C Plummer (Oxford, 
1896) y Two of the ^axon Chronicles , edited by J Earle and C Plummer 
(Oxford, 1892-1899), W de G Birch, Cartulanum Saxontcum 
(London, 1885 1889) , B Seebohm, Tribal Custom in Anglo Saxon 
Law (London 1902), H M Chadwick, Studies on Anglo-Saxon 
Institutions (Cambnclge, 1905) , and 1 W Shore, Origin of the Anglo- 
Saxon Race (London, igo 6 ) (F G M B) 

KENT, a south-eastern county of England, bounded N b> the 
Thames estuary, E and S L by the English Channel, S W by 
Sussex, and W by Surrey In the north-west the administrative 
county of London encroaches upon the ancient county of Kent, 
the area of which is 1554 7 sq m The county is roughly tri- 
angular in form, London lying at the apex of the western angle, 
the North horeland at that of the eastern and Dungeness at that 
of the southern The county is divided centrally, from west to 
cast, by the well-marked range of hills known as the North 
Downs, entering Kent from Surrey In the west above Wester- 
ham these hills exceed 800 ft , to the east the height is much 
less, but even in Kent (for in Surrey they are higher) the North 
Downs form a more striking physical feature than their height 
would indicate They are intersected, especially on the north, 
by many deep valleys, well wooded At three points such valleys 
cut completely through the main line of the hills In the west 
the Darent, flowing north to the Thames below Dartford, pierces 
the hills north of Sevenoaks, but its waters are collectecl chiefly 
from a subsidiary ridge of the Downs running parallel to the main 
line and south of it, and known as the Ragstone Ridge, from 
600 to 800 ft m height The Medway, however, cuts through 
the entire hill system, rising in the Forest Ridges of Sussex, 
flowing N E and E past Tonbridge, collecting feeders from south 
and east (the Teise, Beult and others) near Yalding, and then 
flow ing N E and N through the hills, past Maidstone, joining 
the Thames at its mouth through a broad estuary The rich 
lowlands, between the Downs and the Forest Ridges to the south 
(which themselves extend into Kent), watered by the upper 
Medway and its feeders, are called the Vale of Kent, and fall 
within the district well known under the name of the Weald 
The easternmost penetration of the Downs is that effected by the 
Stour (Great Stour) which rises on their southern face, flows S E 
to Ashford, where it receives the East Stour, then turns N E 
past Wye and Canterbury, to meander through the lowlands 
representing the former channel which isolated the Isle of Thanet 
from the mainland The channel was called the Wantsume, and 
Its extent may be gathered from the position of the village of 
Fordwich near Canterbury, which had formerlv a tidal harbour, 
and IS a member of the C\nque Port of Sandwich The Little 


I Stour joins the Great Stour in these lowlands from a deep vale 
among the Downs 

About two-thirds of the boundary line of Kent is formed by 
tidal water The eatuary of the Thames may be said to stretch 
from London Bridge to Sh^erness in the Isle of Sheppey, which 
is divided from the mainland ,by the narrow channel (bridged at 
Queensbndge) of the Swale Sh^erness lies at the mouth of the 
Medway, a narrow branch of which cuts off a tongue of land 
termed the Isle of Grain lying opposite Sheerness Along the 
banks of tlie Thames the coast is generally low and marshy, 
embankments being in several places necessary to prevent 
inundation At a few points, however, as at Gravesend, spurs 
of the North Downs descend directly upon the shore In the 
estuary of the Medway there are a number of low marshy islands, 
but Sheppey presents to the sea a range of slight cliffs from 80 
to 90 ft in height The marshes extend along the Swale to 
Whitstable, whence stretches a low line of clay and sandotone 
cliffs towards the Isle of Thanet, when they become lofty and 
grand, extending round the Foreland southward to Pegwell Ba> 
The coast from Sheppey round to the South Foreland is skirted 
by numerous flats and sands, the most extensive of which are 
the Goodwrn Sands off Deal From Pegwell Bay south to a 
point near Deal the coast is flat, and the drained marshes or levels 
of the lower Stour extend to the west, but thence the coast rises 
again into chalk cliffs, the eastward termination of the North 
Downs, the famous white cliffs which form the nearest point of 
England to continental Europe, overlooking the Strait of Dover 
These cliffs continue round the South F^oreland to Folkestont, 
where they fall away, and are succ eeded west of Sandgatc by a 
flat shingly shore To the south of Hythe this shore borders 
the wide expanse of Romney Marsh, which, immediately west 
of Hythe, is overlooked by a line of abrupt hills, but for the rest 
IS divided on the north from the drainage system of the Stour 
only by a slight uplift The marsh, diained by manv channels, 
seldom rises over a dozen feet above sea-level At its south- 
eastern extremity, and at the extreme south of the county, is 
the shingly promontory of Dungeness Within histone times 
much of this marsh was ( overed by the sea, and the valley of the 
river Rother, whivh forms part of the boundary of Kent with 
Sussex, entering the sea at Rye harbour, was icpresented by a 
tidal estuary for a considerable distance inland 

Geology ~ The northern part of the county lies on the southern 
rim of the London basin, here the beds are dipping northwards 
The southern part of the county is occupied by a portion of the 
Wealden anticline The London Clay occupies the tongue of land 
between the estuaries of the Thames and MecTway, as well as Sheppey 
and a district about 8 m wide stretching southwards from Whit- 
stable to Canterbury, and extending eastwards to the Isle of 1 hanet 
It reappears at Pegwell Bay, and m the neighbourhood of London 
it rises above the plastic clay into the elevation of Shooter’s Hill, 
with a height of about 450 it and a number of smallei eminences 
The thickness of the formation near London is about 400 ft , and at 
Sheppey it reaches 480 ft At Sheppey it is rich in various kinds 
of fossil fish and shells I he plastic clay, which rests chiefly on 
chalk, occupies the remainder of the estuary of the Thames, but at 
several places it is broken through by outcrops of chalk, which in 
some instances run northwards to the banks of the river The 
Lower fertiaiies are represented by three different formations known 
as the Ihanct beds, the Woolwich and Reading beds, and the Old- 
haven and Blackheath beds Ihe Thanet beds resting on chalk 
form a narrow outcrop rising into cliffs at Pegwell Bay and Reculver, 
and consist (i) of a constant base bed of clayey greenish sand, seldom 
more than 5 ft in thickness , (2) of a thin and local bed composed of 
alternations of brown clay and loam, (3) of a bed of fine light buff 
sand, which in west Kent attains a thickness of more than 60 ft , 
(4) of bluish grey sandy marl containing fossils, and almost entireh 
confined to east Kent, the thickness of the formation being more than 
60 ft , and (5) of fine fight grey sand of an equal thickness, also fossil- 
ifeious 1 he middle series of the Lower Tertiaries, known as the Wool 
wich and Reading beds, rests either on the Thanet beds or on chalk, 
and consists chiefly of irregular alternations of clay and sand of 
very various colours, the former often containing estuarine and oyster 
shells and the latter flint pebbles The thickness of the formation 
varies from 15 to 80 ft , but most commonly it is from 25 to 40 It 
The highest and most local series of the Lower Tertiaries is the 
Oldhaven and Blackheath beds lying between the London Clay and 
the Woolwich beds They consist chiefly of flint pebbles or of light- 
coloured quartzose sand, the thickness being from 20 to 30 ft, and 
are best seen at Oldhaven and Blackheatli To the south the London 
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basin IS succeeded by the North Downs, an elevated ridge of country 
consisting of an outcrop of chalk which extends from Westerham to 
Folkestone with an irregular breadth generally of 3 to 6 m , but 
expanding to nearly 12 m at Dartford and Gravesend and also to 
the north of Folkestone After dipping below the London C lay at 
Canterbury, it sends out an outcro]) wnich forms the greater part 
of lhanet Below the chalk is a thin crop of Cpptr Greensand 
between Otford and Westerham To the south of the Downs there 
1 a narrow valley formed by the (rault, a fossihferous blue clay 
This IS succeeded by an outcrop of the Lower Greensand —including 
tin Folkestone, Sandgate and Hythe beds with the thin \therfitld 
Clay at the base — which extends across the country from west to 
east with a breadth of from 2 to 7 m , and rises into the picturesque 
t Icvations of the Ragstone hills The remains of Iguanodon oecui 
111 the Hythe beds The valley which extends Irom the borders o» 
Sussex to Hythe, is occupied cnietty by the Weald clays, which con- 
tain a considerable number of marine and fresh water fossils Along 
tue borders of Sussex there is a nairow strip of country consisting 
of picturesque sandy hills, formed by the Hastings beds, whose 
highest elevation is nearly 400 ft and the south-west corner of the 
county IS occupied by Romney Marsh, which within a comparatively 
let cut period has been recovered from the sea Valley gravels 
border the Thames, and Pleistocene mammalia have been found 
I’l fissures m the Hythe beds at Ightham, where ancient stone imple- 
ments are common Remains of crag deposits he in pipes m the 
chalk near Lenham Coal measures, as will be seen, have been found 
mar Dover 

I he london Clay is much used for bucks, coarse pottery and 
Roman cement Lime is obtained from the Chalk and Greensand 
foimations Ironstone is found m the Wadhurst Clay, a subdivision 
of the Hastings beds, clays and calcareous ironstone in the Ashdown 
sand, but the industry has long been discontinue<l The last Weal- 
den furnace was put out m 1828 

Climate and Agriculture — I he unhealthmess of certain portions 
of the county caused by the marshes is practically removed by dram 
ing In the north eastern districts the climate is somewhat uncer- 
tain, and damage is often done to early fruit-blossoms and vegetation 
by cold easterly winds and late frosts In the large portion of the 
(ountv sheltered by the Downs the climate is milder and more 
e<piable, and vegetation is somewhat earlier The average tempera 
tine for January is 37 9^ F at Canterbury, and 39 S'" at Dover, 
for July 63 3“" and bi 0 respectively, and the mean annual 50 and 
50 2 respectively Rainfall is light, the mean annual being 27 72 in 
at Dover, and 23 31 at Margate, compared with 23 16 at (»retn 
wich The soil is varied in character, but on the whole rich and 
under high cultivation The methods of culture and the kinds 
ol crop produced are perhaps more widely diversified than those of 
an\ other county in England Upon the London Clay the land is 
generally heavy and stifl, but very fiuitful when propeily manured 
and cultivated Ihe marsh lands along the banks of the Thames, 
Medway, Stour and Swale consist chiefly of rich chalk alluvium 
In the Isle of Thanet a light mould predominates, which has been 
much enriched by fish manure The valley of the Medway, espe- 
cially the district round Maidstone, is the most fertile part of the 
county, the soil being a deep loam with a subsoil of brick caitli 
On the ragstone the soil is occasionally thin and much mixed with 
small portions of sand and stone, but in some situations the ragstone 
his a thick covering of clay loam, which is most suitable for the 
pioduction of hops and fiuits In the district of the Weald mail 
prevails, with a substratum of clay The soil of Romney Marsh 
IS a clay alluvium 

No part of England surpasses the more feitile portions of this 
county in the peculiar richness of its rural scenery About three 
qiiarteis of tjhe total irea is under cultivation Oats and wheat are 
grown m almost equal quantities, barley being of rather less impor- 
tance A considerable acreage is under beans, and in Thanet mustard, 
spinach, canary seed and a variety of other seeds are raised But 
the county is specially noted for the cultivation of fruit and hops 
Market gardens are very numerous in the neighbourhood of London 
The principal orchard districts are the valleys of the Darent and 
Medway, and the tertiary soils overlying the chalk, between Rochester 
and Canterbury The county is specially famed for cheiries and fil 
berts, but apples, pears, plums, gooseberries, strawberries, raspberries 
and cun ants are also largely cultivated In some cases apples, cherries, 
filberts and hops are grown in alternate rows The principal hop 
districts are the country between Canterbury and Faversham, the 
valley of the Medway in mid Kent, and the district of the Weald 
Much of the Weald, which originally was occupied by a forest, is 
still densely wooded, and woods are specially extensive m the valley 
of the Medway Fine oaks and beeches are numerous, and yew 
trees of great size and age are seen in some Kentish churchyards, 
as at Stansted, while the fine oak at Headcorn is also famous 
A large extent of woodland consists of ash and chestnut plantations, 
maintained for the growth of hop poles Cattle are grazed m con- 
siderable numbers on the marsh lands, and dairy farms are numerous 
in the neighliourhood of London For the rearing of sheep Kent is 
one of the chief counties in England A breed peculiar to the dis- 
trict, known as Kents, is grazed on Romney Marsh, but South- 
downs are the principal breed raised on the uplands Bee keeping 
13 extensively practised Dairy schools are maintained by the 
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technical education committee of the county council 1 he South 
eastern Agricultural College at Wye is under tin control of the 
county counedtj of Kent and Surrey 
I Other Indu<ityie^ -Iheic were formerly exUnsnt ironworks in 
the Wtald Another industry now practically cxtiiul was the 
manufacture of woollen cloth Ihc neighbourh(x>d of Lambci hurst 
and Cran brook was the special st it of these trades Among the 
principal modern industries aie paptr making, earned on on the 
banks of the Darent, Medway, Cray and neighbouring streams, 
engineering, chemical and othei works along the Thimes, manu 
faetiires of bricks, tiles, pottei y and cement, especially by the' lower 
Medway and the Swale A v.incty of industries is connected with 
1 the government establishments at Chatham and She ti ness Ship 
Imilcling IS proseeuted here and at (xravest nd, Do\ er diul other ports 
Gunpowder is manufactured near Lrith and Faversham, and else- 
where 

Deep sea fishing is laigely prosecuted all round the coast Shrimps, 
soles and flounders are taken in great numbers in the estuaries of 
the Thames and Medwa>, along the north coast and off Ramsgate 
The history of the Kentish oyster fisheries goes back to the time of 
the Roman occupation, when the fame of the oyster beds off Rutupiae 
(Richboiough) extended even to Rome Ihe principal beds aie 
ncai Whitstable, 1 aversham, Milton, Qiiecnborough and Rochester, 
some being worked by ancient companies or gilds of fishermen 

After the cessation in 1882 of wortes m connexion with the Channel 
tunnel, to connect England and trance, coil boring was attempted 
m the disused shaft, west of the Shakespeare C lilf railway tunnel near 
Dover In 1890 coal was struck at a depth of 1190 ft , and furthei 
seams were discovered later Ihc company which took up the 
mining was unsuccessful, and boring ceased in 1901, but the work 
was resumed by the Consolidated Kent Colhtnes Corporation, and 
an extension of borings revealed in 1905 the probability of a success 
fill development of the mining industry in Kent 

Communications — Railway communications aie practically mono 
polized by the South Eastern & Chatham Company, a monopolv 
which has not infre([utntly been the caust of complaint on the pul 
of farmers, traders and others T his system includes some of tlu 
principal channels of communication with the Continent, througli 
the ports of Dover, 1 olkcstone and Queenborough The county 
contains four of the Cinque Ports, namely, Dover, Hythe, New Rom- 
ney and Sandwich Seaside resorts are numerous and populous 
on the noilh coast arc Minster (Sheppey), Wliitstible and Henn 
Bay, there is a iing of watering places round the Isle of Thanet— 
Birchinglon, Wtstgate, Margate, Broadslairs, Ramsgate, whilt 
to the south are Sandwich, Deal, Walmcr, St Margaret s at Clitfe, 
Dover, Folkestone, Sandgate and Hythe Fimbridgc Wells is a 
favourite mlind watering place The influence of London m con 
verting villages into outer residential suburbs is to be observed at 
many points, whether seaside, along the Thames or inland Ihc 
county IS practic illy w ilhout inland water communications, excluil 
mg the Thames The Royal military canal which inns along the 
inland bordei of Romney Maish, and connects the Rother with 
Hythe, was constructed in 1807 as part of a scheme of defence in 
connexion with the maitello towers 01 small forts along the coast 

Pop'dation and idmnustiation Ihe aiea of the aneunt 
county IS 995,014 acres, with a population in 1901 of i,348,8ji 
I n 1801 the population was 308,667 Excluding the portion 
which falls within the administrative county of London the are i 
IS 974,950 K res, with a population in 1891 of 807 269 and in 
1901 of 935,855 Ihe area of the administrative county is 
976,881 acres Ihe county contains 5 lathes, a partition pccu 
liar to the county Ihc municipal boroughs are Bromley (pop 
27,354), Canterbury, a city and county borough (24,889) 
Chatham (37,057), Deal (10,381), Dover (41,794), h aversham 
(11,290), Folkestone (30,630), Gillingham (42,530), Gravesend 
(27,196), Hythe (3537), Lvdd (2673), Maidstone (33;Si6), 

[ Margate (23,118), New Romney (1328), Queenborough (1544), 
Ramsgate (27,733), Rochester, i city (30,590), Sandwich (3170) 
Tenterden (3243), Tunbridge Wells (33,373) The urban clis 
tricts are Ashford (12,808), Beckenham (26,331), Bexley (12,918), 
Broadstairs and St Peter’s (6466), Cheriton (7091), (hislchurst 
(7129), Dartford (18,644), Erith (23,2c;6), Foots Ciay (3817) 
Heme Bay (6726), Mdton (7086) Northfleet (12,906), Peng^ 
(22,465), Sandgate (2294), Sevenoaks (8106), Sheerness (18,17c)) 
Sittingbourne (8943), Southborough (6977), Tonbridge (12 736), 
Walmer (5614), Whitstable (7086), Wrotham (3571) Other 
small towns are Rainham (3693) near Chatham, Aylesford (2678), 
East Mailing (2391) and West Mailing (2312) in the Maidstone 
district, Edenbndge (2516) and Westerham (2905) on the 
western bordfer of the countv, Cranbrook (i949)> GoudEurst 
(2725) and Hawkhurst (3136) in the south-west Among 
villages which have grown into residential towns through their 
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proximity to London, beyond those mcluded among the boroughs 
and urban districts, there should be mentioned Orpington (4259) 
Ihe county is in the south-eastern circuit, and assizes are held 
at Maidstone It has two courts of quarter sessions, and is 
divided into 17 petty sessional divisions The boroughs having 
separate commissions of the peace and courts of quarter sessions 
are ( anterbury, Deal, Dover, Faversham, Folkestone, Gravesend, 
H> the, Maidstone, Margate, Rochester, Sandwich and fenterden, 
while those of Lydd, New Romney, Ramsgate and Tunbridge 
Wells have separate commissions of the peace The liberty of 
Romney Marsh has petty and general sessions The justices 
of the Cinque Ports exercise certain jurisdiction, the non-corpor- 
ate members of the Cinque Ports of Dover and Sandwich having 
separate commissions of the peace and courts of quarter sessions 
1 he central cnminal court has junsdiction over certain parishes 
adjacent to London All those civil parishes within the county 
of Kent of which any part is within twelve miles of, or of which 
no part is more than fifteen miles from, Charing Cross are within 
the metropolitan police district The total number of civil 
parishes is 427 Kent is mainly in the diocese of Canterbury, 
but has parts in those of Rochester, Southwark and Chichester 
it contains 476 ecclesiastical parishes or districts, wholly or in 
part The county (extra-metropolitan) is divided into 8 parlia- 
mentary divisions, namely, North-western or Dartford, Western 
or Sevenoaks, South-western or Tunbridge, Mid or Medway, 
North-eastern or Faversham, Southern or Ashford, Eastern or St 
Augustine’s and the Isle of Thanet, each returning one member, 
while the boroughs of Canterbury, Chatham, Dover, Gravesend, 
Hythe, Maidstone and Rochester each return one member 

History — For the ant lent kmgdom of Kent see the preceding 
article The shire organization of Kent dates from the time 01 
if)thelstan, the name as well as the boundary being that of the 
ancient kingdom, though at first probably with the addition of 
the sufHx shire,” the form “ Kentshire ” occurring m a record 
of the folkmoot at this date The inland shire-boundary has 
varied with the altered course of the Rother In 1888 the 
county was diminished by the formation of the county of 
London 

At the tune of the Domesday Survey Kent ( ompnsed sixtv 
hundreds, and there was a further division into six lests, probably 
representing the shires of the ancient kingdom, of which two, 
Sutton and Aylesford, correspond with the present-day lathes 
The remaining four, Borowast Lest, Estre Lest, Limowast Lest 
and Wiwart Lest, existed at least as early as the 9th century, and 
were apparently named from their administrative centres, 
Burgwara (the burg being Canterbury), Lastre, Lymnc and Wye, 
all of which were meeting-places of the Kentish Council The 
five modern lathes (Aylesford, St Augustine , Scray, Sheppey and 
Sutton-at-Hone) all existed in the time of Edward I , with the 
additional lathe of Hedeling, which w'as absorbed before the next 
reign in that of St Augustine The Nomina I tllarum of the 
reign of Edward II mentions all the sixty -six modern hundreds, 
more than two-thirds of which were at that date in the hands of 
the church 

Sherids of Kent are mentioned in the time of Atthclred II , 
and m Saxon times the shiremoot met three times a year on 
Penenden Heath near Maidstone After the Conquest the great 
ecclesiastical landholders claimed exemption from the jurisdic- 
tion of the shire, and in 1279 the abbot of Battle claimed to have 
his own coroner in the hundred of Wye In the 13th century 
twelve liberties in Kent claimed to have separate bailiffs The 
assizes for the county wcie held in the reign of Henry III, at 
Canterbury and Rochester, and also at the Lowey of Tonbridge 
under a mandate from the Crown as a distinct liberty, after- 
wards at different intervals at East Greenwich, Dartford, Maid* 
stone, Milton-next-Gravesend and Sevenoaks, from the Restora- 
tion to the present day they have been held at Maidstone The 
liberty of Romney Marsh has petty and quarter sessions under 
its charters 

Kent is remarkable as the only English county which com- 
prises two entire bishoprics, Canterbury, the see for East Kent, 
liavmg been founded in 597, and Rochester, the sec for West 


Kent, in 600 In 1291 the archdeaconry of Cantearbury was co- 
extensive with that diocese and included the deaneries of West- 
bere. Bridge, Sandwich, Dover, Elham, Lympne, Chajing, 
Sutton, Sittingbourne, Ospnnge and Canterbury, the arch- 
deaconry of Rochester, also co-extensive with its diocese, in- 
cluded the deaneries of Rochester, Dartford, Mailing and Shore- 
ham In 1845 tlie deaneries of Charing, Sittmgbourne and 
Sutton were comprised in the new archdeaconry of Maidstone, 
which m 1846 received m addition the deaneries of I>artfoid, 
Mailing and Shoreham from the archdeaconry of Rochester In 
1853 the deaneries of Mailing and Charing were subdivided into 
Nortli and South Mailing and East and West Charing Lympne 
was subdivided into North and South Lympne m 1857 and Dart- 
ford into East and West Dartford in 1864 Gravesend and 
Cobham deaneries were created m 1862 and Greenwich and 
Woolwich in 1868, all in the archdeaconry of Rochester In 
1873 East and West Bridge deaneries were created m the arch 
deaconry of Canterbury, and Croydon in the archdeaconry of 
Maidstone In 1889 Tunbridge deanery was created in the 
archdeaconry of Maidstone In 1906 the deaneries of East and 
West Dartford, North and South Mailing, Gicenwich and Wool- 
wich were abolished, and Shoreham and Tunbridge were trans- 
ferred from Maidstone to Rochester archdeaconry 

Between the Conquest and the 14th century the earldom of 
Kent was held successively by Odo, bishop of Bayeux, William 
of Ypres and Hubert de Burgh (sheriff of the county m the reign 
of Henry HI ), none of whom, however, transmitted the honour, 
which was bestowed by Edward I on his youngest son Edmund 
of Woodstock, and subsequently passed to the families of Holland 
and Neville (see Kent, Earls and Dukes of) In the Domes- 
day Survey only five lay tcnants-m-chief are mentioned, all the 
chief estates being held by the church, and tlie fact that the 
Kentish gentry are less ancient than in some remoter shires is 
further explained by the constant implantation of new stocks 
from London Greenwich is illustnous as the birthplace of 
Henry VIII , Mary and Elizabeth Sir Philip Sidney was born 
at Penshurst, being descended from William de Sidney, chamber- 
lain to Henry II Bocton Malherbe was the seat of the Wottons, 
from whom descended Nicholas Wotton, privy councillor to 
Henry VIII , Edward VI , Mary and Elizabeth The family 
of Leiborne of Lciborne Castle, of whom Sn Roger Leiborne took 
an active part in the barons’ wars, became extinct m the 14th 
century Sir Francis Walsmgham was bom at Chislehurst, 
where his family had long flourished, Hever Castle was the seat 
of the Boleyns and the scene of the courtship of Anne Boleyn 
by Henry VI H Allington C^istle was the birthplace of Sir 
Thomas Wyat 

Kent, from its proximit> to I ondon, has been intimately 
concerned in every great histoi ical movement which has agitated 
the country, while its busv industrial population has steadily 
resisted any infringement of its rights and liberties 1 he chief 
events connected with the countv under the Norman kings were 
the capture of Rochester by William Rufus during the rebellion 
of Odo of Bayeux, the capture of Dover and Leeds castles by 
Stephen the murder of Thomas k Becket at Canterbury m 
1170, the submission of John to the pope’s legate at Dover m 
1213, and the capture of Rochester Castle by the k’ng m ihe same 
year Rochester Castle was m 1216 captured by the dauphin of 
France, to whom nearly all Kent submitted, and during the wars 
of Henry III with his barons was captured by Gilbert dc Clare 
In the peasants’ rising of 1381 the rebels plundered the arch- 
bishop’s palace at Canterbury, and 100,000 Kentishmen gathered 
round Wat Tyler of Essex In 1450 Kent took a leading part 
m Jack Cade’s rebellion, and m 1554 the insurrection of Sir 
Thomas Wyat began at Maidstone On the outbreak of the 
Great Rebellion feeUng was much divided, but after capturing 
Dover Castle the parliament soon subdued the whole county 
In 1648, howet^r, a widespread insurrection was organized on 
behalf of Charles, and was suppressed by Fairfax The county 
was among the first to welcome back Charles II In 1667 the 
Dutch fleet under De Ruyter advanced up the Med wav, levelling 
the fort at Sheemess and burning the ships at Chatham In 
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the Kentish petition of 1701 drawn up at Maidstone the county 
protested against the peace policy of the Tory party 

Among the earliest tpdustueb of Kent were tlie iron-mming 
in the Weald, traceable at least to Roman times, and the salt 
industry, whuh flourished along the coast in the loth century 
Iht Domesday Survey, besides testifying to the agricultural 
uitivity of the country, mentions over one hundred sajt-works 
and numerous valuable fisheries, vines at (^hart Sutton and 
Deeds, and cheese at Milton The Hundred Rolls of the reign of 
Rdward I frequently refer to wool, and Flemish w^eavers settled 
in the Weald in the time of fdward III Tilts were manu- 
factured at Wye in the 14th century Valuable timbe-r was 
afforde<l by the vast forest of the Weald, but the restrictions 
imposed on the felling of wood for fuel did serious detrunent to 
the iron-trade, and after the statute of 1558 forbidding the felling 
of timber for iron-smcIting within fourteen miles of the coast the 
mdustry steadily dc( lined The discovery of coal in the northern 
counties dealt the final blow to its prosperity rhcrrics are said 
to have been imported from Flanders and first planted m Kent 
by Henry VIII , and from this period the culture of fruits 
(especially apples and cherries) and of hops spread rapidly over 
the county 1 bread-making at Maidstone and silk-neaving at 
Canterbury existed in the i6th century, and before 1590 one of 
the first paper-mills in England was set up at Dartford The 
statute of t6^o forbidding the exportation of wool, followed by 
the Plague of 1^65, led to a serious trade depression, while the 
former enactment resulted m the vast smuggling trade which 
spread along the aiast, 40,000 packs of wool being smuggled to 
Calais from Kent and Sussex in twn years 

In 1290 Kent returned two members to parliament for the 
eounty, and in 1295 Canterbury, Rochester and Tunbridge were 
also represented, lunbridge however mide no returns after this 
date In 1552 Maidstone acquired representation, and in 1572 
Queenborough Under the act of 1832 the county returned four 
members m two divisions, Chatham was reprcscnte<l by one 
member and (iroenwich by t\No, while Queenborjugh was dis- 
franchised Under the act of 1868 the county returned six 
members m three chvisions and Gravesend leturncd one member 
By the act of 188^ the county returned eight members in eight 
division and the representation of Canterbury, Maidstone and 
Rochester was reduced to one mcmlicr each By the London 
Govqrmnent Aet of 1892 the boiough of Greenwich was taken 
out of Kent and made one of the twent\ -eight metropolitan 
boroughs of the countv of I ondon 

Antiquities — Ab was to be expected from its connexion with 
the tarB history of England, and from its beauty and fertility, 
K(.nt possessed a larger than average number of monastic founda 
tions f he earliest were the priory of Christ s Church and the ablsey 
of St Peter and St Paul, now called St Augustine s, both at Canter 
bury, founded by Augustine and the monks who accompanied him 
to England Other Saxon foundations were the nunneries at 
holkestone (630), Lymmge ( 0 ^ 3 , nunnery and monastery), Keciilver 
(669), Mmster-in-Thanet (O70), Minster in Sheppey (O75), and the 
pnory of St Martin at Dover (096), all belonging to the Benedictine 
order Some of these were refounded, and the principal monastic 
remains now existing are those of the Benedictine pnones at Roches- 
ter (1089), Folkestone (1095L Dover (1140), the Benedictine ijun 
neries at Mailing (time of William Rufus), Minster-imSheppey (1130), 
Higham (founded by King Stephen), and Davmgton (1153), the 
Cistercian Abbey at Boxley (ii4<>) , the ( luniac abbey at Faversham 
(1147) and pnory at Monks Hoi ton (time of Henr> (I ) the piocep 
toiy of Knights femplais at Swingfield (time of Heiirv ll), the 
Premonstratonsian abbey of St Radigund's, near Dover (1191), 
the first house of Dominicans m England at Canterbury (1221), 
the first Carmelite house in England, at Aylesford (1240), and the 
pnory of Augustinian nuns at Dartford (1355) Other houses of 
which there are slight remains are Lesne*, abbey, near Enth, and 
Bilsington pnory near Ashfoid, established in 1178 and 1253 respec- 
tively, and both belonging to the Augustinian canons, and the house 
of hranciscans at Canterbury (1225) But no remains exist pf the 
pnones of Augustinian canons at Canterbury (St Gregory s, 1084), 
Leeds, near Maidstone (11x9), lunbridge (middle of 12th cenluty), 
Combwcll, near Cranbrook (time of Henry II ), the nunnery of St 
Sepulchre at Canterbury (about 1100) and Langdon abbey, near 
Walmer (1192), both belonging to the Benedictines, the Trinitarian 
priory of Mottenden pear Headcorn, the first house of Crulched 
Friars m England (1224), where miracle plays were presented m the 
church by the fnars on Trinity Sunday, thp Carmelite pnones at 
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Sandwich (1272) and Loseuliam i>car Tcntcrden (1^41), and tlie 
prcceptoiy of Knights of St John of Jerusalem at West Peckhain, 
near Tunbridge (1408) 

Even apart fiom the t itheflral churches of Canterbury and 
I Rochester, the countv is unsurpassed in the number of churches it 
possesses oi the hight.t»t interest lor remains of a dale befoie the 
Conquest the church of Lymmge is of first importance Here, 
apart from the monastic remains, theu ma5’^ be seen portions of the 
church founded by iEthelburga, wife of Edwin, king of JMorthumbtr 
land, and rebuilt, with consideiable iisi of Roman material, in 
905 by St Dunstan There is similar early work m the church of 
1 Paddlesworth, not far distant Among numeious Norman examples 
the first m interest is the small chuich at Barfieslon, one of the most 
perfect specimens of its kind m England, with a piofusion of orna- 
ment, especially round the south doqrway and east window The 
churches of St Margaret at Chile, Patuxbourne and Darenth are 
hardly less noteworthy, while the tower of New Romney church 
should also be mentioned Among sevoial remarkable Larly 
English examples none is finer than Hythe church, but the churches 
of bb Mary and Eanswith, I olkestonc, Mmster-m Thanet, Chalk, 
with its cunous porch, Faversham and Westwcll, with line contem 
porary glass, arc also worthy of notice Stone church, near Dart 
lord, a late example of this style, transitional to Decorated is very 
fine, an<l among Decorated buildings Chartham church exhibits in 
some of its windows thepecuhar tracery known as Kentish Decorated 
Perpendiculai churches, though numerous, are less remarkable, but 
the fine glass of this period in Nettles toad church may be noticed 
The church of Cobham cofitams one of the richest collections of 
ancient brasses in England 

Kent IS also nch in ex.imples of ancient architecture other thin 
ecclesiastical The castles of Rochester and Dover arc famous, 
those of Canterbury and C hilham are notable among otlicrs Ancient 
mansions are vciy numerous, among these ire the castellated 
Leeds Castle in the Maidstone district, Penshurst 1 lace, Hever Castle 
near Eden bridge, Saltwood and Westenhanger near Ilythe, the 
Mote House at Ightham near Wrothjm KnoJe House near beven 
oaks, and Cobham Hall Minor eximpks of eaily domestic archi 
tecluie abound throughout the county 

Authoritils — A full bibliography of the many earlier works on 
the county and its towns is given in J K Smith’s Bibliotheca Lan- 
tiana (T ondon, 18^7) There may be mentioned here W Lambarde, 
Perambulation of Kent (London, X57O, 182O), K Rilburm, lufn^ 
graphic or Survey of the County of Kent (London, 1659), J and T 
Philipot, Vtllare Lantianuni (London, 1659, 177b), J Hams, 
History of Kent (London, 1719), E llast^, Historv and Topo 
graphical Survey of Kent (4 vols folio, Canterbury, 1778-1799, ^nd 
ed , 12 vols 8vo, Canterbury, 1797-1801), W 11 Ireland, 
of the County of Rent (London, 1S28-1830) , C Sancljs, ( onsuetiidiuts 
Kanttae (London, ifi^i), A Hussey, Notts on the Churches of htnt 
(Tvondon, 1852), L B Larking, The Donu^day Book of Kent (18^9), 
R Furicy, History of the B eald of Kent (Ashford, 1871 -1874) , W \ 
Scott Robertson, ivtnfis/i (I ondon, 1870 1884), Sir b R 

Glyiine, Notes on Chun lies of hint, cd W H Gladstone (I ondon, 
1877), J Hutchinson, Mm of Kent and Kentish Men (1 omlon, 
1892), Victoria County History Kent See also trchaeologta Canti- 
ana (translations of the Ivent Arch icologital Society, London, 
from 1858) 

KENTIGERN, ST or M LJS( o (“ dear frund,” a name given to 
him, according to Jocelvn, by St Servanus), a Briton oi htrath- 
clvde, called by the Goidels In Glaschu, “ the Giey Hound,” was, 
according to the legends preserved in the lives which remain, of 
royal descent His mother when with child was thrown down 
from a hill called Dunpelder (Traprain I aw^, Haddingtonshire), 
but survived the fall and escaped by sea to f ulross on the farther 
side of the Firth of Forth, where Kentigern was born It is 
possible that she may have bten a nun, as a convent had been 
founded in earlier times on Irapruin Law The life then 
describes the training of the boy by Servanus, but the date of 
the latter renders this impossible Returning to Strathclyde 
Kentigern lived for some time at Glasgow, near a (cmetery 
ascribed to St Ninian, and was eventually made bishop of that 
region by the king and clergv This story is partially attested 
by Welsh documents, in which K( ntigern appears as the bishop 
of Garthmwl, apparently the ruler of the region about Glasgow 
Subsequently he was opposed by a pagan king called Moiken 
whose relatives after his death succeeded in forcing the saint to 
retire from Strathclyde He thereupon took refuge with St 
David at Menevia (St David’s), and eventually founded a monas- 
tery at Llanelwy (St Asaph’s), for \yhi<h purpose he received 
grants from Maelgwn, prince of Gwynedd After the battle of 
Ardderyd in 573 in whu h King Rh> dderch, leader of the Chris- 
tian party wi’Starathcl> de, was victorious, Kentigern was recalled 
He fixed his see first at Hoddam m Dumfriesshire, ’but afterwards 
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returned to Glasgow He is ( redited with missionary work in j 
Galloway and north of the Firth of Forth, but most of the j 
clcdu ations to him which survive are north of the Mounth in the ! 
upper V alley of the Dee The meeting of Kentigern and Columba 
probablv took place soon after 584, when the latter began to ! 
preach in the neighbourhood of the Tay 

Authorities — Ltves of St Kentigern 1 ragment used by John 
of f oidun, and complete " Life by Jocelyn of Eurness in Eorbes s 
Historians of (Edinburgh, 1^74), vol v , Jh our Ancient Books 

of Wales (Edinburgh, ed W F Skene, 1868), 11 457, Myvynan 
Archaeology (London, 1801), 11 34, D R 1 homas, //is/ery of Diocese 
of St isaph (London, 1874), p 5 , Index of 1 lyfr Coch Asaph, Archae 
ologia Camhrensis, 3rd senes, 1808, vol xiv p 151, W 1 Skene, 
Celtic Scotland (Edinburgh, 1877), 11 179 sqq , John Rhys, Celtic 
(Britain (London, 1904), PP I 4 ‘>, 14^; I 74 > i 99 » ^50 

KENTON, a city and the county seat of Hardin county, 
Ohio, USA, on the Scioto river, 60 m N W of (. olumbus 
Pop (1900), 6852 (493 being foreign-born and 271 negroes), 
(1910), 7185 It is served by the Erie, the Cleveland, Cincin- 
nati Chicago and St Louis, and the Ohio Central railvvajs It 
IS built on the water-parting between I ake Erie and the Gulf of 
Mexico, here about 1000 ft above sea-level There are shops 
of the Ohio Central railway here, and manufactories of hard- 
Wciie Ihe municipality owns and operates its waterworks 
Kenton was named m honour of Simon Kenton (1755-1836), a 
famous stout and Indian fighter, who took part in the border 
warfare, particularly in Kentucky and Ohio, during the War of 
\merican Independence and afterwards It was platted and be- 
( ame the county seat in 1833, and was chartered as a city in 1885 

KENT’S CAVERN, or Kent’s Hole, the largest of English 
bone caves, famous as affording evidence of the existence of 
Man in Devon (England) contemporaneously with animals now 
extinct or no longer indigenous It is about a mile east of 
Torquay harbour and is of a sinuous nature, running deeply 
into a hill of Devonian limestone Although long known locally , 

It was not until 1825 that it was scientifically examined by Rev 
[ Mt Enery^, who found worked flints in intimate assoc lation with 
the bones of extinct mammals He recognized the fact that 
they proved the existence of man in Devonshire while those 
inimals were alive, but the idea was too novel to be accepted 
hv his contemporaries IIis discoveries were afterwards 
verified by Godwin Austen, and ultimately by the Committee 
of the British Association, whose explorations were cirried on 
under the guidance of Wm Pengelly from 1865 to 1880 There 
are four distinct strata in the cave (i) The surface is com- 
posed of dark earth and contains mcclieval remains, Roman 
potterv and articles which prove that it was in use during 
the Iron, Bronze and Neolithu Ages (2) Below this is a 
stalagmite floor, varying in thickness from t to 3 ft , and cover- 
ing (3) the red earth which contained bones of the hyaena, 
lion, mammoth, rhinoceros and other animals, m association with 
flint implements and an engraved antler, which proved man to 
have been an inhabitant of the cavern during its deposition 
Above this and below the stalagmite there is in one part of the 
( av e a black band from 2 to 6 in thick, formed of soil like No 2, 
c ontainmg charcoal, numerous flint implements, and the bones 
and teeth of animals, the latter occasionally perforated as if 
used for ornament (4) Filling the bottom of the cave was 
a hard breccia, with the remains of bears and flint implements, 
the latter in the mam ruder than those found above, in some 
places it was no less than 12 ft thick The most remarkable 
animal remains found in Kent’s Cavern are those of the Sabre- 
toothed tiger, Machatrodus lattdens of Sir Richard Owen While 
the value of McEnery’s discoveries was in dispute the exploration 
of the cave of Bnxham near Torquay in 1858 proved that man 
w IS c ocv al with the extinct mammalia, and in the following year 
additional proof was offered by the implements that were found 
in Wookey Hole, Somerset Similar remains have been met 
w ith in the caves of Wales, and in England as far north as 
Derbyshire (Cress well), proving that over the whole of southern 
and middle England men, m precisely the same stage of rude 
civilization, hunted the rhinoceros, the mammoth and other 
extinct animals 


bee bir John Evans, Ancient Stone Implements of Great Britain 
(London, 1897), Lord Avebury's Prehistoric Times (1900). W 
Pengelly, Address to the British Association (1883), and Life of him 
by his daughter (1897), Godwin Austen, Proc Geo Soc Lowrfon, in 
286, Pengelly, “ Literature of Kent s Cavern ” in Trans Devonshire 
Association (1868), William Boyd Dawkins, Cave hunting and 
Early Man in Britain 

KENTUCKY, a South Central State of the United States of 
America, situated between 36 30' and 39*’ 6' N , and 82“ and 
89” 38' W It is bounded N , N VV , and N E by Illinois, Indiana 
and Ohio, E by the Big Sandy river and its E fork, the Tug, 
which separates it from West Virginia, and by Virginia, SE 
and S by Virginia and Tennessee, and W by the Mississippi 
river, which separates it from Missouri It has an area of 
40 598 sq m , of this, 417 sq m , including the entire breadth of 
the Ohio river, over which it has jurisdiction, are water surface 

Physiography — I rom mountain heighljj along its eastern boidei 
the surface of Kentucky is a north-western slope across two much 
dissected plateaus to a gracefully undulating lowland m the north 
central part and a longer vvestein slope across the same plateaus to 
a lo*ver and more level lowland at ihe western extremity Ihe 
narrow mountain belt is oart of the western edge of the Appalacluan 
Mountain Province m which parallel ridges of folded mountains, 
the Cumberland and the Pine, have crests 2000-3000 ft high, and 
the Big Black Mountain rises to 4000 ft Ihe highest point in the 
state IS The Double on the Virginia state line, m the eastern part 01 
Harlan county with an altitude of over 4100 ft The entire eastern 
quarter of the state, coterminous with the Eastern Kentucky coal 
field, is commonly known as the region of the ' mountains," but 
with the exception of the nariovv area just described it propeilv 
belongs to the Alleghany Plateau Province This plateau belt is 
exceedingly rugged with sharp ridges alternating with narrovx 
valleys which have steep sides but arc seldom more than 1500 ft 
above the sea Ihe remainder of the state which lies east of the 
Tennessee river is divided into the Highland Rim Plateau and a 
lowland basin, eroded m the Highland Rim Plateau and known as 
the Blue Grass Region , this region is separated from the Highland Rim 
Plateau by a semicircular escarpment extending from Portsmouth, 
Ohio, at the moiilh of the Scioto river, to the mouth of the Salt 
river below Louisville, it is bounded north by the Ohio rivci 
The Highland Rim Plateau, lying to the south, east and west of 
the escarpment, embraces fully one-half of the state, slopes from 
elev itions of 1000-1200 ft or more in the cast to about 500 ft in 
the north-west, and is generally much less rugged than the Alle 
ghany Plateau, a peculiar feature of the southern portion of it is the 
numerous ciiculai depressions (sink holes) in the surface md the 
cav eriious region beneath Kentucky is noted for its cav es, the best 
known of which arc Mammoth Cave and Colossal Cavein {qq v ) 

I he caves are cut in the beds of limestone (lying immediately below 
the coal bearing series) by sti earns that pass beneath the surface m 
the sink holes, and accoiding to Professor N S bhaler there arc 
altogether ' doubtles'^ a hundred thousand miles of ways large 
enough to permit the easy passage of man " Down the steep slopes 
of the escirpment the Highland Rim Plateau drops 200 ft or moic 
to the famous Blue Grass Region, in which erosion has developed 
on limestone a gracefully undulating surface This Blue Gniss 
Region IS like a beautiful park, wathout ragged cliffs, precipitous 
slopes, or flat marshy bottoms, but marked by rounded hills aiul 
dales Especially within a radius of 20 m aiound Lexington, the 
country is clothed with an unusually luxuriant vegetation During 
spring, autumn, and winter in particular, the blue grass {Poa com- 
pressa and Poa pratensis) spieads a mat, green, thick, fine and soft, 
over much of the country, and it is a good winter pastuie, about the 
middle of June it blooms and, owing to the hue of its seed vessels, 
gives the landscape a bluish hue Another lowland area embraces 
that small part of the state in the extreme south cast which lies west 
of the Tennessee river, this belongs to that part of the Coastal Plain 
Region which extends north along the Mississippi river, it has in 
Kentucky an average elevation of less than 500 ft Most of the larger 
rivers of the state have their sources among the mountains or on the 
Alleghany Plateau and flow more 01 less circuitously m a general 
north western direction into the Ohio Although deep river channels 
are common, falls or impassable rapids are rare west of the Alleghany 
Plateau, and the state has an extensive mileage of navigable waters 
The Licking, Kentucky, Green and Iradewaler are the principal 
rivers wholly within the state The Cumberland, after flowing for a 
considerable distance m the south east and south central part of the 
state, passes into Tennessee at a point nearly south of Louisville, and 
m the extreme south west the Cumberland and the Tennessee, with 
only a short distance between them, cross Kentucky and enter the 
j Mississippi at bmithland and Paducah respectively The drainage 
! of the region under ^hich the caverns he is mostly underground 

Fauna and Flora — The first white settlers found great numbers 
of buffaloes, deer, elks, geese, ducks, turkeys and partridges, also 
! many bears, panthers, lynx, wolves, foxes, beavers, otters, minks, 

I musk-rats, raobits, squirrels, racoons, woodchucks, opossums and 
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skunks, and the streams were inhabited by trout, perch, buhalo^lish, 
sun hsh, mullet, eels and suckers Of the largci game there remain 
only a lew deer, bears and lynx in the mountain districts, and the 
numbers of small game and hsh have been greatly reduced In its 
primeval state K^tucky was generally well timbered, but most of 
the middle section has been cleared and here the blue grass is now 
the dominant feature of the flora Exiensiv e forest areas still remain 
both in the east and the west in the east oak, mapU, beech, 
chestnut, elm, tulip- tree (locally “ yellow poplar ), walnut, pine 
and cedar trees are the most numerous , in the west the forests are 
composed largely of cypress, ash, oak, hickory, chestnut, walnut, 
beech, tulip- tiee, gum and sycamore trees Locust, pawpaw, 
cucumber, buck eye, black mulberry and wild cherry trees also 
1 bound, and the grape, raspberry and strawberry arc native fruits 
Climate — The climate is somewhat more mild and even than that of 
the neighbouring states The mean annual temperature, about 50'’ F 
on the mountains in the S E , and 00“ W of the Tennessee, is about 
55“ for the entue state, the thermometer seldom registers as high 
as loo** or as low as — 10" The mean annual precipitation ranges 
from about 38 in m the north east to 50 in in the south, and is about 
40 in for the entire state, it is usually distributed evenly throughout 
the year and very little is in the form of snow I he prevailing winds 
blow from the west or south west, rain bearing winds blow mostly 
liom the south , and the cold waves come from the north or north west 
Soil — The best soils are the alluvium in the Ixittom lands along 
some of the larger rivers and that of the Blue Grass Region, which 
IS derived from a limestone rich in organic matter (containing phos 
phorus) and rapidly decomposing The soil within a radius of 
some 20 m around Lexington is especially rich, outside of this area 
the lilue Grass soil is less rich in phosphorus and contains a larger 
mixture of sand Ihe soils of the Highland Rim Plateau as well 
as of the lowland west of the Tennessee iiver vary greatly, but the 
most common arc a cl^, containing moic or less carbonate of lime, 
ind a sandy loam On the escarpment around the Blue Grass 
Kegion the soils are lor the most part either cherty 01 stilf with 
c lay and of inferior quality On the mountains and on the Alleghany 
Plateau, also, much of the soil is very light and thin 

4 gnc%ilture — Kentucky is chiefly an agricultural state Of the 
752,531 of its inhabitants who, in 1900, were engaged in some gainful 
occupation, 408,185, or 54 2 %, were agriculturists, and of its total 
land surface 21,979,422 acres, or 859 ^q, were included in faims 
Ihe percentage of improved farm land increased from 35 2 in 1850 
to 49 9 in 1880 and to 02 5 in 1900 Ihe number of farms incre-<ised 
from 74,777 m 1850 to 160,453 in 1880 and to 234,067 in 1900, and 
their average size decreased from 226 7 acres in 1850 to 129 i acres 
in 1880 and to 93 7 acres in 1900, these changes being 1 irgely due 
to the breaking up of slave estates, the introduction of a considerable 
number of negro farmers, and the increased cultivation of tobacco 
and market-garden produce In the best stock laising country, 
eg in Fayette county, the opjiositc tendency pievailcd during the 
latttr part of this period anrl old f<irms of a few hundred acres were 
combined to form some vast C')tat(s rf from 000 to 4000 acres 
Of the 234,667 farms in 1900, 155,189 contained less than 100 acres, 
76,450 contained between 100 and 500 acres, and 558 containerl more 
than 1000 acres, 152,210, 01 64 86 were operated by owners or 
part owners, of whom 5320 were negroes, 16,776 by cash tenants, 
of whom 789 were negroes, and 60,289 by share tenants, of whom 
1984 were negroes In 1900 the value of farm land and improve 
mentswas $291,117,430, of buildings on farms, $90,887,400, of livt 
stock, $73,739,106 In the year 1899 the value of all farm products 
vas $123,200,785 (of which $21,128,530 was the value of products 
fed to livestock), including the following items crops, $74,783,365, 
mimal products, $44,303,910, and forest products, $4,179,840 
Ihe total acreage of all ciops in 1899 was 6,582,696 Indian corn 
IS the largest and most valuable ciop As late as 1849, when it 
produced 58,672,591 bu , Kentucky was the second largest Indian 
corn producing state in the Union In 1899 the crop hatl increased 
to 73,974,220 bu and the acreage was 3,319,257 (more than half the 
acreage of all crop*, in the state), but the rank had fallen to ninth in 
product and eleventh in acreage, in 1909 (according to the Yearbook 
of the United States Department of Agriculture) the crop was 
103,472,000 bu (ninth among the states of the United States), and 
the acreage was 3,568,000 (twelfth among the states) Among the 
cereals wheat is the next largest crop, it increased from 2,142,822 bu 
m 1849 to 11,356,113 bu in 1879, and to 14,264,500 bu in 1899, in 
1909 it was only 7,906,000 bu The crop of each of the other cereals 
IS small and in each case was less in 1899 than in 1849 I he cultuie 
of tobacco, which is the second most valuable crop in the state, was 
begun m the north part about 1780 and in the west and south eaily 
in the 19th century, but it was late in that century before it was intro 
duced to any considerable extent in the Blue Grass Region, where 
it was then in a measure substituted for the culture of hemp By 
1849 Kentucky ranked second only to Virginia in the production of 
tobacco, and in 1899 it was far ahead of anv other state in both 
acreage and yield, there being in that year 384,805 acres, which was 
34 9 % of the total acreage in the continental United States, yielding 
314,288,050 ft) As compared with the state's Indian com crop of 
that year, the acreage was only a little more than one ninth, but the 
value ($18,541,982) was about 63 % In 1909 the tobacco acreage 
in Kentucky was 420,000, the ciop was 350,700,000 lt>, valued at 
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^37>^74»2oo, the average puce per pound had increased fiom 5 9 cents 
in 1899 to 106 cents in 1909 Ihe two most important tobacco 
growmg districts arc the Black Patch, in the extieme south west 
corner of the state, which with the adjacent counties in lenncsscc 
grows a black heavy leaf liought almost entirely by the agents of 
foreign governments (especially Austiia, Spain and Italv) and called 

regie " tobacco, and the Blue Grass Region, as far cast as Mays 
ville, and the hill couiuiy south and cast, whose product, the icd 
and white Burley, is a line hbrtd light leaf, peculiarly absoibcnt of 
licorice and other adulterants used in the manufacture of sweet 
chewing tobacco, and hence a peculiarly valuable crop, w Inch foimei ly 
averaged 22 cents a pound for all grades ^ I h#* high price icceiv cd by 
the lull groweis of the Bui ley induced farmers in the ifluc C^rass 
to plant Burley tobacco thcic, where the crop piov cd i great success, 
more than Iwace as much (sometimes 2000 ri>) being grown to the 
acre in the Blue Grass as in the hills and twice as large patches being 
easily managed In the hill countiy the share tenant could usually 
plant and cultivate only ioui aeic-. of tobacco, had to spend 120 da^ s 
working the crop, and could use the simc land for tobacco only once 
in SIX yeais although a puce of 05 cents a pound covered 

expenses of the planter of Burley in the Blue Grass, who could use 
tlu same lanil foi tobacco once in four years, this price did not repay 
the hill planter Ihe additional pioduction of the Blue Grass 
Region sent the price of Burley tobacco down to this figure and below 
it The planteis in the Black I’atch had met a combination of the 
buyers by lorming a pool, the Planters Protective Association, into 
which 40,000 growers were forced by ‘ night riding " and other 
foims of coercion and persuasion, and had tlius secured an atlvance 
to It cents a pound from the regie buyers and had shown the 
ctficacy of ixioling methods in sccuiing better prices foi the tobacco 
crop 1 ollowing their example, the planters of the Builcy foimed 
the Burley tobacco Society, a Burley pool, with headqusi Itis at 
Winchester and associatcfl with the American Society of Lquity, 
which promoted in general the pooling of different crops throughout 
the country Ihc tobacco planteis secured legislation favourable to 
the formation of croppooU The Burley Tobacco Society attempted 
to pool the entire crop and thus force the buycis of the American 
lobacco Company of^New Jersey (which usually bought more than 
three fourths of the crop of Hurley) to pay a much higher price for 
it In 1906 and in 1907 the crop was very large, the jxiol sold its 
lower grades of the 1906 crop at 16 cents a pound to the Vineiican 
Tobacco Company and forccil the independent buyers ou t of business , 
and the Bui ley Society decided m 1907 to grow no more tobacco 
until tht i90(> and 1907 ciops were sold, making the price high enough 
to pay for this peiiod of idleness Membeis of the pool had used 
force to bring planteis into the pool, and now some tobacco giowers, 
especially in the hills, planted new crops in the hope of immediate 
return, and a new night riding" war was begun on them Bands 
of masked men rode about the country both in the Black Patch and 
m the Burley, burning tobacco houses of the independent planters, 
scraping their newly-planted tobacco patches, demanding that 
planters join then organization 01 leave the country, and whijqnng 
or shooting the recalcitnnts Governor Willson, mime InUlj if ter 
his inauguration, took measurts to suppress disorder In general 
the Planters Protective Association in the Black Patch was more 
successful in its }X)ol than the Burley Tobacco Society in its, and 
there was more violence in the icgie ' than in the " Burley " 
district In November 1908 the lawlessness subsided in the Burley 
after the agiecmcnl of the American Tobacco Company to purchase 
the reinamelcr of the 1906 crtip at a round ' puce of 20^ cenM 
and a part of the 1907 crop at an average price of 17 cents, thus 
making it profitable to 1 use a full crop in 1909 

Kentucky is the principal hemp giowing state of the Union, the 
crop of 1899, which was grown on 14,107 acres and amountctl to 
io,303,5(>o It), valued at $468,454, was 87 7 % of the hemp crop 
of the whole countiy But the competition of cheaper labour in 
othci countries reduced the profits on this plant and the product of 
1 899 w'as a decrease from 78,818,000 li in 1859 Hay and forage, 
the fourth in value of the state's crojis in 1899, were grown on 
(>83,139 acres and amounted to 770,554 tons, valued at 1^0,100,047, 
in 1909 the acreage of hay was 480,000 and the crop of (>53,000 tons 
was valued at $7,771,000 In 1899 the total value ot fruits giown 
in Kentucky was $2,401 ,457 (making the state rank thirteenth among 
the states of the Umon in the value of this piodiict), of winch 
$1,943,045 was the value ot orchard fruits and $435,462 that of small 
fruits Among fruits, apples are produced in greatest abundance, 
6,053,717 bu m 1899, an rinount exceeded in only nine st ites, m 
1 889 the crop had been 10,(179,389 bu and was cxccctled only by tlu 
crop of Ohio and by that of Michigan Kentucky also glows con- 
sult rable quantities of cherries, pc xrs, plums and peaches, and, foi its 
size, ranks high in its crops of straw bemes, blackbenies and rasp 
berries Indian corn is grown in all parts of the state but most largely 
in the western portion Wheat is grown both in the Blue Grass 
Region and farther west, and the best country lor fruit is along the 
Ohio 1 IV er betw een Cincinnati and Louisville and in the hilly lan<l sur 
rounding the Blue Grass Region In the cistern pail 01 the slate 

^ North of the Black Thatch is a district in which is grow n a heavy leaf 
tobacco, a large part of which is shipped to Great Bntain , and farther 
north and east a dark tobacco is grown foi the American market 
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where crops are generally light, Indian corn, odts and potatoes are 
the pnnci^ products, but tobacco, llax and cotton are grown The 
thoroughbred Kentucky horse has long had auorld-wide reputation 
for speed, ami the Blue Grass Region, especially Fayette^ itourbon 
md Woodford counties, is probably the finest horse breeding region 
in America ahd has Urge breeding farms In Fayette county, m 
1900, the average value of colts between the ages of one and two 
\cars was $^77 78 In the Blue Grass Region many thorough 
bred shorthorn cattle and fine mules are raised Ihe numbers of 
horses, mules, cattle and sheep increased quite steadily from 1850 
to igoo, but the number of swine in 1880 and in 1900 was nearly 
one thud less than m 1850 In 1900 the state had 497,245 horses, 
198, 1 to mules, 304,025 dairy cows, 755,7 1 4 other neat cattle, 1,300,832 
sheep and 2,008,989 swine, 111 1910 there were in Kentucky 407,000 
iiorsos, 207,000 mules, 394,000 milch cows, 663,000 other neat cattle, 
r, 060 ,000 sheep ami 989,000 swine The principal sheep raising 
counties m 1905 were Bourbon, Scott and Harrison, and the prin- 
cipal hog-raising couhties were Graves, Hardin, Ohio, Union and 
Hickman 

Forests and Ttmber — More than one half of the state (about 
22,200 sq m ) was in 1900 still wooded In 1900 of the total cut of 
777,218 M ft , B M , 392,804 were white oak and 279,740 M ft were 
tulip tree Logging is the principal industry of several localities, 
especially in the east, and the lumber product of the state increased 
in value from $1,502,434 in 1850 to '?4,o(:)4, in 1880, afid to 

si3,774,9ii in 1900 fhe factory pioduct m 1900 was valued at 

and in 1905 at *5114,539,000 In 1905 of a total of 

586,371 M ft , B M , of sawed lumber, 295,776 M ft were oak and 

t5H.«57 M ft were poplar ' 

The planing mill industry is incieasing rapidly, as it is found 
cheaper to erect mills near the forests, between 1900 and 1905 the 
capital of planing mills m the state increased 1172 % and the value 
of products increased 142 8 % 

Manufactures — Kentucky's manufactures are principally those 
for which the products of her farms and forests furnish the raw 
material The most distinctive of these is probably distilled liquors, 
the state's whisky being famous A colony of Roman Catholic 
immigrants from Maryland settled in 1 787 along the bait river about 
50 m SSL of Louisville and with the surplus of their Indian corn 
Cl op fiiado whisky, a part of which they sold at settlements on the 
Ohio and the Mississippi The industry was lapidly developed by 
distillers, who immediately after the suppression of the Whiskv 
Insurrection, m 1794, removed from Pennsylvania and settled in 
what is now Mason county and was then a part of Ikjurbon countv- 
the product is still known as ‘ Bourbon ” whisky During the first 
half of the 19th century the industry became of considerable local 
importance in all parts of tlie state, but since the Civil War the heavy 
tax irtiposed has caused its concentration m large establishments 
In 1900 nearly 40 % and in 1905 more than one third of the state's 
promict was distill^ In Louisville Good w hisky is made m Mary 
land and in parts of Pennsylvania from rye, but all efforts in other 
states to produce from Indian corn a whisky equal to the Bourbon 
have fail^, and it is probable that the qinility of the Jiourbon is 
largely due to the character of the Kentucky lifiie water and the 
Kentucky yeast g^rms The average annual product of the state 
from 1880 to 1900 was about 20,000,000 gallons; m 1900 the product 
was valued at $9,786,527, in 1905 at $11,204,649 In 1900 and ifi 
1905 Kentucky ranked fourth among the states in the value of 
distilled hqnors 

The total value of all manufactured products of the state increased 
from $126,719,857 in 1890 to $i34,it»t),365 in 1900, or 21 7 %, and 
from 1900 to 1905 the value of factory-made products alone increased 
from $126,508,660 to $159,753,968, ot 26 3 % * Measured by the 
value <A the product, flour and grist mill products rose from third in 
rank m 1906 to first m rank in 1905, from $13,01 7,043 to $18,007,786, 

^ % , sifid Cheiving and smoking tobacco and snuff fell during 
the same period from first to third in rank, from $14,948,192 to 
$<3,117,000, or 12 3 %, in 1900 Kentucky was second, in 1905 third, 
among the states in the value of this product Lumber arid timber 
products held secofid rank botli in igoo ($13,338,533) and m 1905 
($>^ 4 , 530 , 0 ^) Distilled liquors were fourth in rank in <900 and 
in t^5 Men's clothing rose from tenth in rank in 1900 to fifth in 
rank in 1905, from $3,420,365 to $6,279,078, or 83 6 % Other im- 
portant manufactures, with their product values iri 1900 and m 1905, 
are iron and steel ($5,004,572 in 1900, $6,167,342 m 1905), railway 
oars ($4,248,029 m 1900, $5,739,071 in 1905), packed meats 
($5,177,167 in 1900, $5,693,731 m 1905), foundry ana machine shop ! 
provlucts ($4,434,610 In 1900, $4,699,559 m 1905), planing mill 
products, including sash, doors and blinds ($1,891,517 in 1900, 
'‘*4.593,251 in 1905 — an increase already remarked), carnages and 
w'kgOns ($2,849,713 in 1900, $4,059,438 in 1905) J tanned and curried 
leathfer ($3.^^57,016 m i960, $3,952,277 in 1905), and malt liquors 
($3,186,6^7 in 1900; $3,673,678 in 1905) Other important raanu 
faftures (each with a product value m 1905 of more than one million 
dollars) were cotton seed oil and cake (in 1900 Kentucky was fifth 
dnd m 1905 sixth among the stale s m the v alue of cottbn seed oil and 
cake), cooperage, agricultural implements, hoots and shoes, cigars 

* Tn ^he cCnsu^ 6f 1905 skti 5 tics for other thdh factory made 
products, ^uch as those of the hand trades, were not ihcluded i 


and cigarettes, saddlery and hdriiicss, patent medicines and Com 
pounds, cotton goods, furniture^ confectionery, carnage and wagon 
materials, wooden packmg boxes, woollen goods, pottery and terra 
cotta ware, structural uon-Work, arid turned and carved wood 
Louisville IS the great manufacturmg centre, the value of its products 
amountmg in 1963 to $83,204,125, 52 i % of tlie product of the entire 
state, and showing an increase of 25 9 % over tlie value of the city's 
factory products in 1900 Ashland is the principal centre of the 
iron industry 

Minerals —The mineral resources of Kentucky are important and 
valuable, though very little developed Ihe value of all manu- 
factures in 1900 was $154,166,363, and the value of nianufactuies 
based upon products of mines 01 quarries in the Same year was 
$25,204,788, the total value of mineral products was $19,294,341 in 
1907 Bitummous coal is the principal mineral, and in 1907 Kentucky 
ranked eighth among the coal-producing states of the Union, the 
output in 1907 amounted to 10,753,124 short tons, and m I9<^ to 
6,7^,984 short tons as compart with 2,399,755 tons produced in 
1889 In 1902 the amount was about equally divided between the 
eastern coalfield, which is for the most part in Greenup, Boyd, 
Carter, Lawrence, Johnson, Lee, Breathitt, Rockcastle, I'ulaski, 
Laurel, Knox, Hell and Whitley counties, and has an area of about 
ri,i8o sq m , and the western coalfield, which is in Henderson, 
Umon,^ Webster, Daviess, Hancock, McLean, Ohio, Hopkins, Butler, 
Muhlenberg and Christian counties, and has an area of 5800 sq m 
In 1907 the output of the western district was 6,295,397 tons, that 
of the eastern, 4,437,727 Ihe largest coal producing counties in 
1907 were Hopkins (2,064,154 short tons)amd Muhlenbeig (1,882,913 
short tons) in the western coalfield, and Bell ( 1,43 7, 886 short tons) and 
Whitley (762,923 short tons) m the south western part of the eastern 
coalfield All Kentucky coal is either bituminous or senu-bitunnnoub, 
but of several varieties Of cannel coal Kentucky is the largest 
prodilcer in the Union, its output for 190a being 65,317 shoit tons, 
and, according to state reports, for 1903, 72,850 tons (of which 
46,314 tons were fiom Morgan count>), ami for 1904, 68,400 tons 
(of which 52,492 tons were from Morgan county) , according to the 
Mineral Resource'} of the United States for 1907 (published by the 
United States Geological Survey) tlie production of iCentucky in 
1907 of cannel coal (including 4650 tons of semi cannel cod) was 
77,73 ^ tons, ami exclusive of semi cannel coal the output of Kentucky 
was much larger than that of an\ other state Some of the coal 
mined in eastern Kentucky is an excellent steam-producer, especiallj 
the Jelhoo coal of Whitley county, Kentucky, and of Campbell 
county, rennessee But with the exception of that mined in Hop 
kins and Bell counties, very little is fit foi making coke, in 1880 
the product was 4250 tons of coke (value $12,250), in 1890, 12,343 
totaa ($22,191), in 1900, 95,532 tons ($2 35,505) , in 1902, 126,879 tons 
($317,875), the maximum product up to 1906, and in 1907, 67,068 
tons ($157,288) Coal was first mined in Kentucky in I>aurel or 
Pulaski countv in 1827, between 1829 and 1835 the annual output 
wasfiom 2000 to 6000 tons, in 1840 it was 23,527 tons ami in i860 
It was 285,760 tons 

Petroleum was discovered on I ittle Reanick's Creek, near Burkes^ 
ville, in Cumberland county, in 1829, when a flowmg oil well (the 
' American well, ' wliose product was sold as American oil to 
heal rheumatism, burns, Ac ) was struck by men boring for a salt 
well," and aftei a second discoveiv m the 'sixties at the mouth of 
Crocus Creek a small but steady amount of oil was got ca,oh year 
Great pipe lines from Parkersburg, West Virginia, to bomersei, 
Pulaski countv, and with branches to the Ragland, Barbourville 
and Prcstonbuig fields, had in lejoz a mileage of 275 m The 
pnficijial fields are m the ' southern tier," from Wayne to Allen 
county, including Barren county, farther east, Knox county, and 
Floyd and Knott counties, to the north east the Ragland field m Bath 
,uid Rowan counties on the Licking river In 1902 the petroleum pro- 
<inced ifi the state amounted to 248,950 barrels, valued at "‘^172, 837, 
a gam in quantity of 81 4 % over 1901 Kentucky is the S W 
extreme of the natural gas region of the west fiank of the Appalachian 
system , the greatest amount is found in Martin county in thoeast, and 
Breckinridge county in the north west The value of the state's 
natural gas output increai^ed from $38,993 iii 1891 to $99,000 m 
1896, $2^,2 1 3 in 1900, $3<)5,6 ii in 1902, and $380,176 in 1907 

Iron ore has been found in several counties, and an iron furnace 
was built in Bath ebunty, in the N E part of the state, as early as 
1791, but since i860 this mineral has received little attention In 
1902 it was mined only m Bath, Lyon and Trigg counties, of which 
the total product was 71^006 long tons, valued at only $86,169, m 
1904 only 35,000 tons were mined, valued at the mines at $35,000 

In 18^ there began an ifici eased activity in the mining of fiuor 
spar^ and Crittenden, Fayette and Livingston counties produced 
in 1^2 29,039 tons (valued at $143,410) of this mineral, in 1903 
30,835 tons (valued at $153,960) and m 1904 19,096 tons (valued 
at $111,499), amounts (and values) exceeding those produced m 
any Other state for these years, but in 1907 ihe quantity (21^058 
tons) Wa$ less than the output of Illinois, Lead and zinc are min^ 
in siiiall quantities near Marion in Crittenden county and elsewhere 
ifa connexion with mining for fluorspar, m 1907 the output wAs 
75 tons of lead valued at $7930 ana 358 tons of zinc valued at 
$42,244 jeilersoriy Jessamine^ Warren, Grayson and Caldwell 
ooufitiet have valuable quarries of an excellent light coloured 
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oolitic limestone, resembling the Bedford hmestone of Indiana, and 
best known under the name of the finest variety, the ‘ Bowling 
Green stone " of Warren county, and sandstones good for structural 
purposes are found in both coal regions, and especially in Rowan 
county In 1907 the total value of limestone quarried in the state 
uas $891,500, and of all stone, $1,002,450 Fire and pottery clay 
and cement rock also abound within the state Ihe value of clay 
pioducts was $2,406,350 in 1905 (when Kentucky was tenth among 
the states) and was 1$2, 61 1,304 m 1907 (when Kentucky was eleventh 
among the states) The manufacture of cement was begun in 1829 
at Shippingport, a suburb of Louisville, whence the natural cement 
of Kentucky and Indiana, produced within a radius of 15 m from 
Louisville, IS called Louisville cement " In 1905 the value of 
natural cement manufactured in the state (according to the United 
States Geological Survey) was only $83,000 The manufacture of 
Portland cement is of greater importance 

1 here are mineral springs, esj>ecially salt spnngs, in various parts 
of the state, particularly m the Blue Grass Region , these are now of 
comparatively little economic importance, no salt was reported among 
the state s manufactures for 1905, and in 1907 only 73(),92o gallons 
of mineral waters were bottled for sale Historically and geologi- 
cally, however, these springs are of considerable interest According 
to Professor N b Shaler, state geologist in 1873-1880, ‘ When the 
rocks whence they flow were formed on the Silurian sca-floors, a good 
deal of the sea- water was imprisoned in the strata, between the grains 
of sand or muil and in the cavities of the shells that make up a large 
part of these rocks This confined sea water is gradually being 
displaced by the downward sinking of the rain water through the 
rifts of the strata, and thus finds its way to the surface so that 
these springs offer to us a share of the ancient seas, in which perhaps 
a hundred million of years ago the rocks of Kentucky were laid 
down * To these springs in prehistoric and histone times came 
annually great numbers of animals for salt, and in the marshes and 
swamps around some of them, especially Big Bone Lick (in Boone 
count/, about 20 m S W of Cincinnati) have been found many 
bones of extinct mammals, such as the mastodon and the long- 
legged bison ^ The early settlers and the Indians came to the 
springs to shoot large game for food, and by boiling the waters the 
settlers obtained valuable supplies of salt Several of the Kentucky 
springs have been somewhat frequented as summer resorts, among 
these are the Blue Lick in Nicholas county (about 48 m N E of 
Lexington), Harrodsburg, Crab Orchard in Lincoln county (about 
115 m S E of Louisville), Rock Castle springs in Pulaski county 
(about 23 m E of Somerset) and Paroquet Springs (near Shepherds 
ville, Bullitt county), which was a well-known resort before the 
Civil War, and near which, at Bullitt Lick, the first salt works in 
Kentucky are said to have licen erected 

Pearls are found in the state, es|)eciall\ in the Cumberland River, 
and it IS supposed that there are diamonds m the kimberlite deposits 
in Elliott county 

I ransportatwn — Kentucky in 1909 had ^,50398 rn of railway 
Railway building was begun in the state in 1830, and in 1835 the 
first train drawn by a steam locomotive ran from Lexington to 
Franklin, a distance of 27 m Not until 1851 was the line completetl 
to Louisville Kentucky s trade during the greater part of the 
19th century was very largely with the South, and with the facilities 
which river navigation afforded for this the development of a 
railway system was retarded Up to 1880 the railway mileage had 
increased to only 1530, but during the next ten years it increased 
to 2942, and railways were in considerable measure substituted for 
water craft The principal lines are the Louisville A Nashville, 
the Chesapeake Sc Ohio, the Illinois Central, ami the Cincinnati 
Southern (Queen A Crescent route) Most of the lines run south or 
south west from Cincinnati and Louisville, and the east border of the 
state still has a small railway mileage and practically no wagon roads, 
most of the travel being on horseback The wagon roads of the 
Blue Grass Region are excellent, because of the plentiful and cheap 
supply of stone for road building The assessment of railway 
property, and m some measure the reflation of lailway rates, are 
entrusted to a state railway commission 

Population — The population of Kentucky in 1880- was 
1,648,690 , in 1890, 1,858,635, an increase within the decade of 
12 7 %, in 1900 it was 2,147,174, and in 1910 it had reached 
2,289,905 Of the total population of 1900, 284,865 were 
coloured and 50,249 were foreign-born , of the coloured, 284,706 
were negroes, 102 were Indians, and 57 were Chinese, of the 
foreign-hom, 27,555 natives of Germany, 9874 were natives 
of Ireland, and 3256 were natives of England Of the foreign- 
born, 21,427, or 42 6 %, were inhabitants of the city of Louis- 
ville, lea\ ing a population outside of this city of which 98 4 % 

' For a full account of the " licks," see vol i pt 11 of the Memoirs 
of the Kentucky Geological Survey (1876) 

^ The population of the state at the previous censuses was 73,677 
in 1790, 220,955 in 1800, 406,511 in 1810, 564,317 in 1820, 687,917 
in 1830, 779,828 in 1840, 982,405 in 1850, 1,155,684 m i860, and 
1,321,011 in 1870 


were native born The rugged east section of the state, a 
part of Appalachian America, is inhabited by a people of marked 
characteristics, portrayed m the fiction of Miss Murfree (“ Charles 
Egbert Craddock ”) and John Eox, Jr They are nearly all ot 
British — English and Scotch-Irish — descent, with a trace of 
Huguenot They have good native ability, but through lack 
of communication with the outside world their progress has been 
retarded Before the Civil War they were owners of land, but 
for the most part not owners of slaves, so that a social and 
political barrier, as well as the barriers of nature, separated them 
from the other inhabitants of the state In their speech several 
hundred words persist which elsewhere have been obsolete for 
three centuries or occur only in dialects in England Their 
life IS still in many respects very primitive, their houses are 
generally built of logs, their clothes are often of homespun, Indian 
corn and ham form a large part of their diet, and their means 
of transportation are the saddle-horse and sleds and wheeled 
carts drawn by oxen or mules In instincts and m character, 
also, the typical “ mountaineers ” are to a marked degree 
primitive, they arc, for the most part, very ignorant, they 
are primitively hospitable and are warm-hearted to friends and 
strangers, but are implacable in their enmities and are prone 
to vendettas and family feuds, which often result in the killing 
in open fight or from ambush of members of one faction by 
members of another, and their relative seclusion and isolation 
has brought them, especially in some districts, to a disregard 
for law, or to a belief that (hey must execute justice with their 
own hands This appears particularly in their attitude toward 
revenue officers sent to discover and close illicit stills for the 
distilling from Indian corn of so-called " moon-shine ” whiskv 
(consisting largely of pure alcohol) The taking of life and 
“ moon-shinmg, ’ however, have become less and less fiequcnt 
among them, and Berea College, at Berea, the Lincoln Memorial 
University and other schools m Kentucky and adjoining states 
have done much to educate them and bring them more in 
harmony with the outside community 

The population of Kentucky is largely rural However, in the 
decade between 1890 and 1900 the peiccntage of urban population 
(f e population of places of 4000 inhabit ints or more) to the total 
population increased from 175 to 19 7 and the percentage of semi 
urban {t c population of incorporateci places with a population of 
less than 4000) to the total increased from 8 80 to 9 06 % , but 
48 3 % the urban population of 1900 was in the city of Louisville 
The cities of Kentucky which in 1900 had a population of more than 
5000 were Leunsvillc (pop m 1900, 204,731) , Covington (42,938) , 
Newport (28,301) , Lexington (2C \^(^) , Paducah (19,446) , Owensboro 
(13,189), Henderson (10,272), Irankfort, the capital (9487), 
Bowling Green (8226), Hopkinsville (7280), Ashland (0800) , 
Maysville (6423) , Bellevue (63^2) , Dayton (6104), and Winchester 
(50^4) Of historical interest arc Haitodsburg {q v )j the first 
permanent settlement in the state, and Bardstown (pop in 1900, 
1711), the county-seat of Nelson county Bardstown was settled 
about 1775, largely bv Roman Catholics from Maryland It was the 
see of a Roman C atliolic bishop from 1810 to 1841, and the seat 
of St Josephs College (Roman Catholic) from 1824 to 1890, and 
was for some time the home of John Filch (1743-1798). fh® inventor, 
who built his first lioat here The Nazareth I itor iry and lienevolent 
Institution, at Nazareth (2 m N of Bardstown), was founded in 
1829 and IS a well known Roman Catholic school lor girls Boones 
borough, founded bv Daniel Boone m 1775, in what is now Madison 
county, long ago ceased to exist, though a railway station named 
Boone, on the Louisville Nashville railroad, is near tlie site oa the 
old settlement 

In igo6 there were 858,324 communicants of different reUgious 
denominations m the state, including 3iC583 Baptists, i6s,9o8 
Roman Catholics, 156,007 Methodists, 136,110 Disciples of Christ, 
47,822 Presbytenans, and 8091 Protestant Episcopalians 

Administration — Kentuckv is governed under a constitution 
adopted m 1891 ^ A convention to revise the constitution or to 
draft a new one meets on the call of two successive legislatures, 
ratified by a majority of the popular vote, provided that majority 
be at least one-fourth of the total number of votes cast at the 
preceding general election Ordinary amendments are proposed 
by a three-fifths majority m each house, and are also subject 
to popular approval With the usual exceptions of criminals, 

^ There were thiee previous constitutions— those of 1792, 1799 
and 1850 
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idiots and in^^ane persons, all male citi/ens of the United States, 
who are at least 21 years of age, and have lived in the 
state one year, in the county six months, and in the voting 
precinct s^cty days next preceding the election, are entitled to 
vote The legislature provides by law for registration in cities 
of the first, second, third and fourth classes — the minimum 
population for a ( ity of the fourth class being 3000 Corpora- 
tions are forbidden to contribute money for campaign purposes 
on penalty of forfeiting their charters, or, if not chartered in the 
state, their right to cany on business in the state The executive 
IS composed of a governor, a lieutenant-governor, a treasurer, an 
auditor of public accounts, a legister of the land office, a com- 
missioner of agriculture, labour, and statistics, a secretary of 
state, an attoi ncy -general and a superintendent of public 
instniction All are chosen by popular vote foi four years and 
are ineligible for immediate re-election, and each must be at 
least 30 > ears of age and must have been a resident citizen of the 
state for two years next preceding his election If a vacancy 
occurs in the office of governor during the first two years a new 
election is held , if it occurs during the last two years the 
lieutenant-governor serves out the term Lieutenant-governor 
Beckham, elected m 1900 to fill out the unexpired term of 
Governor Goebel (assassinated m 1900), was rc-elected in 1903, 
the leading lawyers of the state holding that the constitutional 
inhibition on successive terms did not apply in such a case 

The governor is commander-in-cluef of the militia when it is not 
called into the service of the United States, he may remit fines and 
forfeituies, commute sentences, and giant reprieves and pardons, 
except in cases of impeachment , and he calls extraordinary sessions 
of the legislature Ilis control of patronage, ho\\ever, is not exten- 
sive, and his veto power is \ery weak 1 te may veto any measure, 
including items m appropriation bills, but the legislature can repass 
such a measure by a simple majority of the totU membership in 
each house Among the various state administrative boards are 
the board of equalization of five membeis, the boaid of health of 
nine members, a board of control of state institutions with four 
members (bipartisan), and the riilroad commission, the prison 
commission,, the state election commission and the sinking fund 
commission of three members each Legislative power is vested 
in a General Assembly, which consists of a Senate and a House of 
Representatives Senatois arc elected for four yeais, one-half 
letiring every two years, representatives are elected for two years 
I he minimum age for a lepresentative is 24 years, lor a senator 
30 years there are thirty-eight senators and one hundred repre- 
sentatives The Senate sits as a court for the trial of imjicachment 
cases A majority of either house constitutes a quorum but as 
regards ordinary bills, on the third reading, not only must they 
receive a majonty of the quorum, but that majority must be at 
least two-lifths of the total membership of the house For the enact- 
ment of appropriation bills and bills creating a debt a majority of 
the total membership in each house is required All revenue 
measures must originate in the House of Representatives, but the 
Senate may introduce amendments Ihere are many detailed 
restrictions on local and special legislation The constitution 
prov ides for local option elections on the liquor question in counties, 
cities, towns and precincts, in 1907, out of 1 19 counties 87 had voted 
for prohibition 

Tne judiciary consists of a court of appeals, circuit courts, quarterly 
courts, county courts, justice of the peace courts, police courts 
and fiscal courts The court of appeals is composed of from five to 
seven judges (seven in 1909), weeted, one from each appellate 
district, for a term of eight years The senior judge presides as 
chief justice and in case two or more have served the same length 
of time one of them is chosen by lot The governor may for any 
reasonable cause remove judges on the address of two- thirds of each 
house of the legislature 1 he counties are grouped into judicial 
circuits, those containing a population of more than 1 50,000 consti- 
tuting separate districts , each district has a judge and a common- 
wealth's attorney The county officials are the judge, clerk, 
attorney, sheriff, jailor, coroner, surveyor and assessor, elected for 
four years Each county contains from three to eight justice of the 
peace districts The financial board of the county is composed of 
the county judge and the justices of the peace, or of the county 
ju^e and tlrree commissioners elected on a general ticket 

Tiie municipalities are divided into six classes according to 
population, a classification which permits considerable special 
local legislation in spite of the constitutional inhibition Marriages 
l)etween whites and persons of nep^ro descent are prohibited by law, 
and a marriage of insane persons is legally void Among causes for 
absolute divorce are adultery, desertion for one year, habitual 
drunkenness for one year, cruelty, ungovernable temper, physical 
incapacity at time of marriage, and the pining by either party of 
any religious sect which regards marriage as unlawful A home- 


stead law declares exempt from execution an unmortgaged dwelling- 
house (with appui tenances) not to exceed $iooo in value, and cer- 
tain property, such as tools of one's trade, libraries (to the value of 
$500) of ministers and lawyers, and provisions for one year for each 
member of a family Child labour is regulated by an act passed by 
the General Assembly in 1908, this act prohibits the employment 
of children less than 14 years of age in any gainful occupation during 
the session of school or in stores, factories, mines, offices, hotels or 
messenger service during vacations, and prohibits the employment 
of children between 14 and 16 unless they have employment certifi- 
cates issued by a superintendent of schools or some other properly 
authorized person, showing the child's ability to read and write 
English, giving information as to the child s age (based upon a birth 
certificate if possible), and identifying tlie child by giving height 
and weight and colour of eyes and hair These certificatis must 
be kept on file and lists of children employed must be posted by 
employers, labour inspectors receive monthly lists from loc.il school 
boards of children receiving certificates, and children under lO are 
not to work more than 10 hours a day or Go hours a week, or between 
7pm and 7am 

Charitable and Penal Institutions — fhe charitable and penal 
institutions are managed by separate boards of trustees appointed 
by the governor There are a deaf and dumb institution at Danville 
(1S23), an institution for the blind at Louisville (1842), and an 
institution for the education of feeble-minded children at Trankfort 
(i860) Ihe Eastern Lunatic Asylum at Lexington, established 
m 1815 as a private institution, came under the contiol of the state 
in 1824 The Central Lunatic Asylum at Anchorage, founded in 
1869 as a house of refuge foi young criminals, became an 
asylum in 1873 Ihc Western Lunatic Asylum at Hopkinsvilk 
was founded in 1848 The mam penitentiary at Frankfoit was 
completed in 1799 and a branch was established at Eddyville in 
1891 I ntler an act of 1898 two houses of reform for juvenile 
oilendeis, one foi boys, the othei for girls, were established near 
Lexington 

kdiication — The caily history of the schools of Kentucky shows 
that the rural school conditions have been very unsatisfactory A 
system of five trustees, with a sixty day term of school, was replaced 
by a three trustee s} stem, first with a one hundred d ly term of 
school, and subsequently with a one-hundred and twenty day term 
of school annually The state fund has not been supplemented 
locally for the payment of teachers, who have consequently been 
underpaid The rural teachers, however, have been paid from the 
state fund, so that the poorer districts receive aid from the richei 
districts of the commonwealth The rural schools are supervised 
by a superintendent in each county Throughout the state white 
and negro children are taught in separate schools 1 he state makes 

provision for revenue for school purposes as follows (1) the interest 
on the Bond of the Commonwealth for $1,327,000 00, (2) dividends 
on 798 shares uf the capital stock of the Bank of Kentucky — repre 
senting a par value of $79,80000, (3) the interest at 6 % on the 
Bond of the Commonwealth for $381,98608, which is a perpetual 
obligation in favour of the several counties, (4) the interest at 6 
on $606,641 oj, which was received from the united States, (5) the 
annual tax of 26 J cents on each !$ioo of value of all real and 
personal estate and corporate franchises directed to be assessed 
tor taxation, (6) a certain portion of fines, forfeitures and licences 
realized by the state, and (7) a portion of the dog taxes of each 
county The present school system of Kentucky may be summarized 
under three heads the rural schools, the graded schools, and the 
high schools (which are further classified as city and county high 
schools) Ihe 1908 session of the General Assembly passed an act 
providing that each county of the state be the unit for taxation , 
that the county tax be mandatory, that there be a local subdistrict 
tax, and that each county be divided into four, six or eight educa 
tional divisions, that one trustee be elected for each subdistrict, 
that the trustees of the subdistncts form division Boards of Educa- 
tion, and that the chairmen of these various division boards form a 
County Board of Education together with the county superintendent, 
who IS ex officio chairman This system of taxation and supervision 
IS a great advance in the administration of public schools Any 
subdistrict, town or city of ihe fifth or sixth class may provide for a 
graded school by voting for an ad valorem and poll tax which is 
limited as to amount There were in 1909 135 districts which had 
complied with this act, and were known as Graded Common School 
districts By special charters the General Assembly has also 
estabhshed 25 special graded schools Statutes provide that all 
children between the ages of 7 and 14 years living in such districts 
must attend school annually for at least eight consecutive weeks 
In each city of the first, second and third class there must be, and of 
the fourth class there may be, maintained under control of a city 
Board of Education a system of public schools, m which all children 
between the ages of 6 and 20 residing in the city may be taught at 
public expense There were in 1909 62 city public high schools 
whose graduates are^ admitted to the State University without 
examination A truancy act (1908) provides that every child 
between the ages of 7 and 14 years living in a city of the first, second, 
third or fourth class must attend school regularly for the full term 
of said school It was provided by statute that before June 1910, 



there should have been established m each county of the state at 
least one County High School to which all common school graduates 
of the county should be admitted without charge Separate insti- 
tutes for white and coloured teachers are conducted annually in each 
county Ihese institutes are held for a five or ten day session and 
attendance is required of every teacher 1 he state provides for the 
issuance of three kinds of certificates A state diploma issued by the 
State Board of Examiners is good for life A state certificate issued by 
the State Board of Examiners is good for eight years with one renewal 
County certificates issued by the County ^ard of Examiners are of 
three classes, valid for one, two and four years respectively 

According to a school census there was in 1908-1909 a school 
population of 739,352, of which 587,051 were reported from the 
rural districts In the school year 1907-1908 the school population 
was 734,017, the actual enrolment in public schools was 441,377, the 
average attendance was 260,843, there were approximately 3392 
male and 5257 female white teachers and 1274 negro teachers, and 
the total revenue for school purposes was $3,805,997, of which sum 
$2,437,942 50 came from the state treasury 

What was formerly the State Agricultural and Mechanical College 
at Lexington became the State Univeraity by legislative enactment 
( 1 908) , there is no tuition fee except in the School of Law The 
State University has a Department of Etlucation The state main- 
tains for the whites two State Normal Schools, which were established 
in 1906 — one, for the eastern district, at Richmond, and the other, 
for the western district, at Bowling Green Under the law estab- 
lishing State Normal Schools, each county is entitled to one or more 
appointments of scholarships, one annually for every 500 white 
school children listed in the last school census A Kentucky 
Normal and Industrial School (1886) for negroes is maintained at 
1 rankfort Among the private and denominational colleges in 
Kentucky are Central University (Presbyterian), at Danville, Tran- 
sylvania University, it Lexington, Georgetown College (Baptist) at 
Georgetown, Kentucky Wesleyan College (M E South), at Win 
Chester, and Berea College (non sectarian) at Beiea 

Finance — Kentucky, in common with other states in this part 
of the country, suffered from over speculation in land and railways 
during 1 8^0 1850 The funded debt of the state amounted to 
four and one half milhoiifS of dollars in 1850, when the new constitu 
tion limited the power of the legislature to contract further obliga- 
tions or to decrease or misapply the sinking funds Prom 1850 
to 1 880 there was a gradual reduction except during the years of 
the war Ihe system of classifying the revenue into separate funds 
has frequently produced annual deficits, which aie, as a rule onlv 
nominal, since the total receipts exceed the total expenditures In 
1902 the net bonded debt, exclusive of about two millions of dollars 
held for educational pur^ses, was $1,171,394, but this debt was 
paid in full in the years immediately following The sinking fund 
commission is composed of the governor, attorney general, secretary 
of state, auditor and treasurer The first banking curiency in 
Kentucky was issued in 1802 by a co operative insurance company 
established by Mississippi Valley tiaders Ihe Bank of Kentucky, 
established at Frankfort in i8o(), had a monopoly for several vears 
In 1818-1819 the legislature chartered 46 banks, nearly all of which 
went into liquidation during the panic of 1819 The Bank of the 
C omnfbnwealth was chartered in 1820 as a state institution and the 
chartei of the Bank of Kentucky was revoked in 1822 A couit 
decision denying the legal tender quality of the notes issued by the 
t3ank of the Commonwealth gave rise to a bitter controversy which 
had considerable influence upon the political history of the state 
this bank failed in 1829 In 1834 the legislature chartered the 
Bank of Kentucky, the Bank of Louisville and the Northern Bank 
of Kentucky These institutions survived the panic of 1837 and 
soon came to be recognized as among the most piospcrous and the 
most conservative banks west of the Alleghanies The st ite banking 
laws are stringent and most of the business is still controlled by 
banks operating under state charters 

History — The settlement and the development of that pait of 
the United States west of the Alleghany Mountains has probably 
been the most notable feature of American history since the close 
of the beven Years’ War (1763) Kentucky was the first settle- 
ment in this movement, the first state west of the Alleghany 
Mountains admitted into the Union In 1763 the Kentucky 
country was claimed by the Cherokees as a part of their hunting 
grounds, by the Six Nations (Iroquois) as a pait of their western 
conquests, and by Virginia as a part of the territory granted to 
her by her charter of 1609, although it was ai tually inhabited 
only by a few Chickasaw s near the Mississippi river and by a 
small tribe of Shawnees in the north, opposite what is now Ports- 
mouth, Ohio The early settlers were often attacked by Indian 
raiders from what is now Tennessee or from the country north of 
the Ohio, but the work of colonization would have been far more 
difficult if those Indians had lived in the Kentucky region itself 
Dr Thomas Walker (1715-1794), as an agent and surveyor of 
the Loyal I and Company, made an exploration in 1750 into the 
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present state from the Cumberland Gap, m search of a suitable 
place for settlement but did not get beyond the mountain region 
In the next year Christopher Gist, while on a similar mission foi 
the Ohio Company, explored the country westward from the 
mouth of the Scioto river In 1752 John Finley, an Indian 
trader, descended the Ohio river m a canoe to the site of Louis- 
ville It was Finley’s descriptions that attracted Daniel Boone, 
and soon after Boone’s first visit, m 1767, travellers through 
the Kentucky region became numerous The first permanent 
F'nglish settlement was established at Harrodsburg m 17*74 b^ 
James Harrod, and in Oc tober of the same year the Ohio Indians 
having been defeated by Virginia troops in the battle of Point 
Pleasant (m what is now West Virginia), signed a treaty by which 
they surrendered their claims south of the Ohio river In Man h 
1775 Richard Henderson and some North Carolina land specula- 
tors met about 1200 Cheiokee Indians in council on the Watauga 
nver and com hided a treaty with them for the purchase of all 
the territory south of the Ohio river and between the Kentucky 
and Cumberland rivers Ihe purchase was named Transyl- 
vania, and within less than a month after the treaty was signed, 
Boone, under its auspices, founded a settlement at Boones- 
borough which became the headquarters of the colony Ihe 
title was declared void by the Virginia government in 1778, but 
Henderson and his associates received 200,000 acres in com- 
pensation, and all silcs made to actual settlers were confirmed 
Duiing the War of Independence the colonists were almost 
entirely neglected by Virginia and were compelled to defend them- 
selves against the Indians who were often under British leader- 
ship Boonesborough was attacked in Apiil and in July 1777 
and in August 1778 Biy ant’s (or Bryan s) Station, near I cx- 
ington, was besieged in August 1782 by about 600 Indians undci 
the notorious Simon Girty, who after raising the siege drew the 
defenders, numbering fewer than 200, into an ambush and m the 
battle of Blue Licks which ensued the Kcntucknns lost about 
67 killed and 7 prisoners Kentucky county, practically coter- 
minous with the present state of Kentucky and embracing 
all the territory claimed by Virginia south of the Ohio river and 
west of Big Sandy Creek and the ridge of the Cumberland 
Mountains, was one of three counties whieh was formed out of 
Fmcastle county in 1776 Four years later, this in turn was 
divided into three counties, Jefferson, I incoln and Fayette, but 
the name Kentucky was revned in 1782 and w is given to the 
judic lal district which was then organized for these thi ce counties 
The War of Independence was followed by an extensive immigra- 
tion from Virginia, Maryland and North Carolina^ of a popu- 
lation of which fullv 95 %, excluding negro slaves, weie of 
pure English, Scotch or Seotch-lrish descent The manners, 
customs and institutions of Virginia were transplanted beyond 
the mountains Theie was the same pulitieal rivalry between 
the slave-holding farmers of the Blue Grass Region and the 
“ poor whites ” of the mountain districts that there was in 
Viigmia between the tide-water planters and the mountameci s 
Between these extremes were the small farmers of the “ Barrens 
in Kentucky and of the Piedmont Region m Virginia Ihe 
aristocratic influences in both states have always been on the 
Southern and Democratic side, but while they were strong enough 
in Virginia to lead the state into secession they were unable to clo 
so in Kentucky 

* Most of the early settlers of Kentucky made their way tliither 
either by the Ohio river (from Fort Pitl) or — the far larger number — 
by way of the Cumberland f^ap and the ‘ Wilderness Ro id " This 
latter route began at Inglis s Feiry, on the New iivcr, in what is now 
West Viigmia, and proceeded west by south to the Cumbeiland Gap 
The ' Wilderness Road,' as marked by Daniel Boone in 17^5, was i 
mere trail, running from the Watauga settlement m east lennessee 
to the CumberlancY G ip, and thence by way of w hat are now C rab 
Orchard, Danville an<l Hardstown, to the Falls of the Ohio, and 
was passable only for men and horses until 1795, when the state 
made it a wagon road Consult Ihomas Speed, Ihe Wilder) ess 
Road (Txiuisville, Ky , 1886), and Archer B Hiilbcit, Boone's 
Wilderness Road (Cleveland, O , tqo^) 

^ Ihe " Barrens " were m the north part of the state west of the 
Blue Grass Region, and were so calletl merely because the Indians had 
burned most of the forests here m order to provide better pasturage 
for buffaloes and other game 
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At the close of the War of Independence the Kentuckians alien and sedition laws unconstitutional and therefore “ void and 
complained because the mother stale did not protect them of no force/' prmcipall> on the ground that they provided for 
against their enemies and did not give them an adequate system an exercise of powers which were reserved to the state The 
of kxal government Nine conventions were held at Danville resolutions further declare that “ this Commonwealth is deter- 
from 17S4 to 1790 to demand separation from Virginia The mined as it doubts not its co-states aie, tamely to submit to 

Virginia authorities expressed a willingness to grant the demand undelegated and therefore unlimited powers m no man or body 

provided Congress would admit the new district into the Union of men on earth/’ and that “ these and successive acts of the 
as a state The delay, together with the proposal of John Jay, same character, unless arrested on the threshold, may tend to 
the Secretary for Foreign Affairs and commissioner to negotiate drive these states into revolution and blood ” Copies of the 
.1 commercial treaty with the Spanish envoy, to surrender lesolulions were sent to the goveinors of the various states, to 
navigation rights on the lower Mississippi for twenty-five years be laid before the different state legislatures, and replies were 
in order to remove the one obstacle to the negotiations, aroused received from Connecticut, Delaware, Massachusetts, Kew 
so much feeling that General James Wilkinson and a few other Hampshire, New York, Rhode Island, Vermont and Virginia, 
leaders began to intrigue not only for a sepaiation from Virginia, but all exc ept that from Virginia weie unfavourable Neverthc- 
but also from the United States, and for the formation of a close ' less the Kentucky legislature on the 22nd of Novcn.bci 1799 
alliance with the Spanish at New Orleans Although most of j reaffirmed m a new resolution the principles it had laid denvn m 
the settlers were tex) loyal to be led mto any such plot they gen- | the first series, asserting m this new resolution that the state 
erally agreed that it might have a good effee t bv bringing pressure I “docs now unequivocally declare its attachment to the Union, 
to bear upon the Federal government ( ongress passed a pre- and to that compact [the Constitution], agreeably to its ob\ious 
liminary act m February 1791, and the state was formally and real intention, and will bo among the last to seek its dissolu- 
admitted into the Union on the ist of June 1792 In the Act of tion," but that “ the principle and constniction contended for 
1776 for dividing Fincastle countv, Virginia, the ridge of the ' by' sundry of the state legislatures, that the General Government 
Cumberland Mountains was named as a part of the east boundary j is the exclusive judge of the extent of the powers delegated to 

of Kentucky , and now that this ridge had become a part of the it, stop nothing [short] of despotism — since the discretion of 

boundary between the states of Virginia and Kentucky they, m those who administer the government, and not the C onshUiUon^ 
1799, appointed a joint commission to run the boundary hne on | w'ould be the measure of their powers,'* “ that the several states 
this ridge A dispute with Tennessee over the southern boundary | who formed that instrument, being sovereign and independent, 
was settled m a similar manner in 1820 ' The constitution of have the unquestionable right to judge of the infractmn, ’ and 
1792 provided for manhood suffrage and for the election of the | “that a, nuHification bv those sovereignties of all unauthorized acts 
governor and of senators by an electoral college General Isaac | done under color of that instrument is the rightful remedy ” These 
Shelby was the first governor The people still continued to j measures show that the state was Democratic-Republican in its 
have troubles with the Indians and with the Spanish at New politics and pro-French m its sympathies, and that it was in- 
Orleans The Federal government was slow to act, but its action ^ clined to follow the leadership of that state from which most of 
when taken was effective The power of the Indians was over- 1 its people had come 

thrown by General Anthony Wayne’s victory m the battle of I The constitution of 1799 adopted the system of choosing the 
Fallen Timbers, fought the 20th of August 1794 near the rapids ' governor and senators by popular vote and deprived the supreme 
of the Maumee river a few miles above the site of Toledo, Ohio, ^ court of its original jurisdiction in land cases Ihe Burr con- 
and the Mississippi question was settled temporarily by the j spira(y(i8o4 1806) aroused some excitement in the state Many 
treaty of 179^ and permanently by the purchase of I^iiisiana w^ould have followed Burr m a filibustering attack upon the 
in 1803 In 1798-1799 the legislature passed the famous I Spanish in the South-West, but scarcely any would have 
Kentucky Resolutions in protest against the alien and sedition * approved of a separation of Kentucky from the P ederal Union 
acts No battles were fought in Kentucky during the War of 7812, 

For several years the Anti-Federalists or Republicans had but her troops constituted the greater part of the forces under 
contended that the administration at Washington had beui General William Henry Harrison They took part m the opera- 
exercising powers not warranted by the constitution, and when tions at Fort Wayne, Fort Meigs, the river Raisin and the 
Congress had passed the alien and sedition laws the leaders of , Thames 

that party seized upon the event as a proper occasion for a ihe Democratic-Republicans controlled the politics of the state 
spirited public protest which took shape pnntipally in resolu- without any serious opposition until the conflict in 1820-1826, 
tions passed by the legislatures of Kentucky and Virginia The arising from the demands for a more adequate system of currency 
original draft of the Kentuiky Resolutions of 1798 was prepared and other measures for the relief of delinquent debtors divided 
by Vice-President Thomas Jefferson, although the fact that he the state into what were known as the relief and anti-relicf 
was the author of them was kept from the public until he ac know- parties After nearly all the forty-six banks chartered by the 
ledged it m 1821 They were introduced in the House of Repre- legislature m 1818 had been wrecked in the finandal panic of 
sentatives by John Breckinridge on the 8th of November, were 1819, the legislature m 1820 passed a series of laws designed for 
passed bv that body with some amendments but with only one the benefit of the debtor class, among them one making state 
dissenting vote on the loth, were unanimously concurred m bv bank notes a legal tender for all debts A decision of the ( lark 
the Senate on the 13th, and were approved by Governor James county district court declaring this measure unconstitutional 
Garrard on the i6th The first resolution was a statement of was affirmed by the court of appeals The legislature in 1824 
the ultra states’-nghts view of the relation of the stales to the repealed all of the laws creating the existing court of appeals and 
Federal government-* and subsequent resolutions declare the then established a new one This precipitated a bitter campaign 

^ The southern houndaiy to the Tennessee nver was surveyed States and of amendments thereto, they constituted a general 
in 1779-1780 by commissioners representing Virginia and North government for special pui poses, delegated to that government 
Carolma, and was supposed to be run along the parallel of latitude certain definite powers, reserving each state to itself the residuary 
36“ 30', but by mistake w^as actually run north of that parallel By a mass of right to their own self government, and that whensoever 
treaty of 1819 the Indian title to the territory west of the Tennessee the general government assumes undelegated powers its acts aro 
was extinguished, and commissioners then ran a line along the unautlioritative, void, and of no force I hat to this compact each 
parallel of 36® 30' from the Mississippi to the Tennessee In 1820 state acceded as a state, and is an integral party, its co-states 
commissioners representing Kentucky and Tennessee formally forming, as to itself, the other party That the government created 
adopted the line of 1779-1780 and the hne of 1819 as the boundary by this compact v^s not made the exclusive or final judge of tht 
between the two states extent of the powers delegated to itself, since that would have made 

* This resoluticm read as follows Resolved, that the several states its discretion, and not the Constitution, the measure o< its powers, 
composing the United States of America are not united on the but that, as in all other cases of compact among parties having no 
principle of unlimited submission to their general government, but common judge, each party has an equal right to judge for itself as 
that by compact under the style of a Constitution for the United well of infractions as of the mode and measure of redress 
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between the anti-relief or “ old court ” party and the relief or 
“ new (ourt ” party, in which the former was successful The 
old court party followed the lead of Henry Clay and John Quincy 
Adams in national politics, and became National Republicans 
and later Whigs The new court party followed Andrew Jackson 
and Martin Van Buren and became Democrats The electoral 
Vote of the stale was cast for Jackson in 1828 and for Clay m 
1832 During the next thirty years Clay’s conservative influ- 
ence dominated the politics of the state ^ Kentucky voted the 
Whig ticket in every presidential election from 1832 until the 
party made its last campaign in 1852 When the Whigs were 
destroyed by the slavery issue some of them immediately be 
came Democ lats, but the majority became Americans, or Know- 
Nothings They elected the governor in 1855 and almost 
succeeded in carrying the state for their presidential ticket in 
1856 In i860 the people of Kentucky were drawn toward the 
South by their interest in slavery and bv their social relations, and 
toward the North by business ties and by a national sentiment 
which was fostered by the Clay traditions They naturally 
assumed the leadership in the Constitutional Union movement 
of i860, casting the vote of the state for Bell and Everett 
After the election of President I incoln they also led m the move- 
ment to secure the adoption of the Crittenden Compromise or 
some other peat eful solution of the difficulties between the North 
and the South 

A large majority of the state legislature, however, were Demo- 
crats, and m his message to this bod\ , in January 1861, Governor 
Magoffin, also a Democrat proposed that a convention be called 
to determine ‘'the future of Federal and inter-state relations 
of Kentucky, ” later, too, in reply to the president’s call for 
volunteers, he declared, “ Kentucky will furnish no troops for 
the wicked purpose of subduing her sister Southern States ” 
Under these conditions the Unionists asked only for the main- 
tenance of neutrality, and a resolution to this effect was carried 
by a bare majority— 48 to 47 Some of the secessionists took 
this as a defeat and left the state immediately to join the C on- 
federate lanks In the next month there was an election of 
congressmen, and an anti-secession candidate was chosen in nine 
out of ten disti icts An election in August of one-half the Senate 
and all of the House of Representatives resulted in a Unionist 
majoritv in the new legislature of 103 to 35, and in September, 
after Confederate troops had begun to invade the state, Ken- 
tuckv formally declared its allegiance to the Union hroin 
Septembei 1861 to the fall of Fort Donelson in February 1862 
that part of Kentucky which is south and west of the Green River 
was occupied bv the Confederate army under General A S John- 
ston, and at Russellville in that district a so-called “ sovereignty 
convention ’ assembled on the i8th of November This b^y, 
composed mostly of Kentucky men who had joined the Con- 
federate army, passed an ordinance of secession, elected state 
officers, and sent commissioners to the Confederate Congress, 
which body voted on the qth of December to admit Kentucky 
into the C onfederacy Throughout the war Kentucky was repre- 
sented in the C onfederate Congress— representatives and senators 
being elected by Confederate soldiers from the state I he 
officers of this “provisional government,” headed by G W 
Johnson, who had been elected “ governor,” left the state when 
General A S Johnston withdrew, Johnson himself was killed 
at Shiloh, but an attempt was subsequently made by General 
Bragg to install this government at hrankfort General Felix 
K ZoIIk offer (1812-1862) had entered the south-east part of 
the state through Cumljerland Gap in September, and later with 
a Confederate force of about 7000 men attempted the invasion 
of central Kentucky, but in October 1861 he met with a slight 
repulse at Wild Cat Mountain, near London, Laurel county, 
and on the 19th of January 1862, in an engagement near Mill 
Springs, Wayne county, with about an equal force under 
General George H Thomas, he was killed and his force was 
utterly routed In 1862 General Braxton Bragg in command of 
the Confederates in eastern Tennessee, eluded General Don 

' He died m 1852 but the traditions which he represented 
survived 


Carlos Buell, m command of the Federal Army of the Ohio 
stationed there, and entering Kentucky in August 1862 pro- 
ceeded slowly toward Louisville, hoping to win the state to the 
Confederate cause and gam recruits for the Confederacy in the 
state His mam army was preceded by a division of about 1 5,000 
men under General Edmund Kirby Smith, who on the 30tli of 
August defeated a Federal forte under General W m Nelson near 
Richmond and threatened C mi innati Bragg met with little 
opposition on his march, but Buell, also marching from eastern 
Tennessee, reached Louisville first (Sept 24), turned ofi Bragg, 
and forced him to withdraw On his retreat, Bragg attempted 
to set up a Confederate government at Frankfort, and Richard 
J Hawes, who had been chosen as G W Johnson’s successor, was 
actually “ inaugurated,” but naturally this state “ government ’ 
immediately i ollapsed On the 8th of October Buell and Bragg 
fought an engagement at Pcrryville which, though tactically 
indecisive, was a strategu victory for Buell, and thereafter 
Bragg withdrew entirely from the state into Tennessee Ihis 
was the last serious attempt on a large scale by the Confederates 
to win Kentucky, but m February 1863 one of General John H 
Morgan’s brigades made a raid on Mount Sterling and captured 
it, m March General Pegram made a raid into Pulaski county , 
in March 1864 General N B Forrest assaulted Fort Anderson 
at Paducah but failed to capture it, and m June General Morgan 
made an unsuccessful attempt to take Lexington 

Although the majority of the people sympathized with tin 
Union, the emancipation of the slaves without compensation 
even to loyal owners, the arming of negro troops, the arbitrary 
impnsonmcnt of citizens and the interference of Federal military 
officials in purely t ivil affairs aroused so much feeling that the 
state became strongly Democratic, and has remained so almost 
uniformly since the war Owing to the panic of 1893, distrust 
of the free siKcr movement and the expenditure of large lam- 
paign funds, the Republicans were successful m the gubti 
natonal election of 1895 and the presidential election of 1896 
Ihe ckction of 1899 was disputed William S Taylor, Republi 
can, was inaugurated governor on the 12th of December, but 
the legislative committee on contests decided in favour of the 
Democrats Governor-elect Goebel was shot by an assassin on 
the 30th of j iniiary 1900, was sworn into office on his death- 
bed, and died on the 3rd ot February Taylor fled the state to 
escape trial on the charge of murder I leutenant-Governor 
Beckham filled out the unexpired term and was re-elected in 
1903 Jn 1907 the Republiians again elected their candidate 
for governor 
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Charles Scott 
Isaac Shelby 
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Governors of Kentucky — continued 


Wiiliam O Bradley Republican 1895-1899 

Williams Taylor^ „ 1899-1900 

W lUiam Goebel ♦ Democrat 1900- 

J C W Beckham ,, 1900-1907 

Augustus E W'lilson Republican 1907- 

* Died in office 


t Governor Crittenden resigned on the 31st of July to become 
Attorney-General of the United States and John L Helm served 
Out the unexpircd term 

t Governor Stevenson resigned on the 13th of February 1871 to 
become U S Senator from Kentucky P H Leslie filled out the 
remainder of the term and was elected in 1871 for a full term 

Taylors election was contested by Goebel, who received the 
certificate of election 

Bibliocraphy — For descriptions of physical features and accounts 
of natural resources see Reports of the Kentucky Geological Purvey, 
the Biennial Reports of the Bureau of Agriculture, Labor and Statisticb, 
tae Reports of the United States Census and various publications of 
the U ^ Geological Survey, and other publications listed m Bulletin 
{Bibliography and Index of North 4 merican Geology ior 1901-1905) 
and other bibliographies of the Survey For an early description, 
see Gilbert Imlay, A L opographical Dcsaiption of the westeiu 
ferntory of North America (London, 3rd ed , 1797), m which John 

I ilson's Discovery, Settlement and Present State of Kenlucke " 
(1784) IS repnnted Tor a brief desciiption of the Blue Grass Region, 
see James Lane Allen s fhe Blue Grass Region of Kentucky and other 
Kentucky Articles (New York, 1900) An account of the social and 

II dustrial life of the people in the ' mountain ' districts is given m 
William H Haneys The Mountain People of Kentucky (Cincinnati, 
\<)ob) For administration, sec the Official Manual for the Use of 
the Courts, State and County Officials and General Assembly of the 
S*ate of Kentucky (Lexington), whicli contains the Constitution of 
1891 , 1 he Report of the Debate s and Proceedings of the Convention 

of jS 4 g (I rankfort, 1849), The Official Rqport of the Proceedings and 
Debates of the Constitutional Convention of iSgo (t vols , Frankforl, 

1890) , B H Young, History and Texts of ikree Constitutions of 

Kentucky (Louisville, 1890) , J T Bullitt ami John 1 eland, 7 he Gcmtal 
Statutes of AcnfncAy (Frankfort and Loms\ illc, 1877, revised edition , 
1881, 1887), and the Annual of state officers and boards h(*i 

history sc K M McElroy's Kentucky in tin Kation s History (New 
^ork T909, with bibhogia^hx ) or (moie briefly) N S Shalei 
Kentucky (Boston, 1885), in the “ Amciican (.ominonwcaltlis Series 
John M Brown's The Political Beginnings of Kentucky (I^uisville, 
1889) IS a good monogrj^h dealing with the period before 1792, it 
should be compared with Thomas M Green's 7 he Spanish Conspiracy 
A RiView of Larly Spanish Movements in the Southwest (Cincinnati, 

1891) , written in reply to it Among older histones are Humphrey 
Mai shall, The History of Kentucky and the Present State of the 
Country (2 vols , Frankfort, 1812, 1824), extiemely hederalistic in 
tone, Mann Butler, History of Kentucky from iG Exploration and 
Settlement by the Whites to the close of the Southwestern Campaign oj 
iSrf (Louisville, 1834, and ed , Cincinnati, 1836), and Lewis Collins, 
The Hf^tory of Kentucky (2 vols, revised edition, (ovington, Ky , 
1874), a valuable store house of facts, the basis of Shalers work 
E D Warfield's I he Kentucky Resolutions of jfi/S (New \ ork, 2nd ed , 
1887) is an excellent monograph lor the Civil War history set 

C ampaigns m Kentucky and Tennessee," in the 7th volume of | 
Papers of *he Military Historical Society of Massachusetts (Boston, | 
IQ08), Ihomas Speed, The Union Cau^e in Kentucky (New York, 1 
1907) , Basil W Duke, History of Morgan s Cavalry (Cincinnati, 18O7), 
and general works on the history of the w ar See also Alv m T Lewis ! 

History of Higher Education in Kentucky, in Ciiculars of Informa j 
tion of the US Bureau of Education (Washington, 1899), and ^ 
R G Thwaites, Daniel Boone (New \ork, 1902) There is much 
valuable material in the Register (Frankfort, 1903 seq ) of the Ken- 
tucky Stale Historical Society, and especially in ihe publications of 
the I ilson Club of Louisville Among the latter are R I Durrett s 
John I ilso i, the first Historian of Kentucky (1884) , 1 homas Speed, Ttu 
Wilderness Road (1886) , W H Perrin, The Pioneer Press of Kentucky 
(1888), Ct W M^nck, Boonesborough Its I ounding, Pioneer Struggles, 
Indian Experiences, Transylvania Da\s and Revolutionai y Annals 
(1901), ami The Centenary of Kentucky (1892), containing an address, 

' The State of Kentucky Its Discovery, Settlement, Autonomy and 
Progress m a Hundred Years, ' by Reuben I Durrett 

KENYA, a great volcanic mountain in British East Africa 
situated just south of the equator in 37“ 20' E It is one of the 
highest mountains of Africa, its liighcst peak reaching an altitude 
of 17,007 ft (with a possible error of 30 ft cither way) The 
central core, which consists of several steep pyramids, is that of 
a very denuded old volcano, which when its crater was complete 
may have reached 2000 ft above the present summit Lavas 
dip m all directions from the central crystalline core, pointing 
to the conclusion that the main portion of the mountain repre- 
sents a single vole mic mass From the central peaks, of which 


the axis runs from W N W to S S E , ridges radiate outw ards, 
separated by broad valleys, ending upwards in vast cirques 
The most important ridges centre in the peak Lenana (16,300 ft ) 
at the eastern end of the central group, and through it runs the 
chief water-parting of the mountam, in a generally north to south 
direction. Three main valleys, known respectively as Hindc, 
Gorges and Hobley valleys, run down from this to the east, and 
four — Mackinder, Hausberg, Teleki and Hohnel — to the west 
From the central peaks fifteen glaciers, all lying west of the mam 
divide, descend to the north and south, the two largest being the 
Lewis and Gregory glaciers, each about i m long, which, with 
the smaller Kolb glacier, he immediately west of the main divide 
Most of the glaciers terminate at an altitude of 14,800-14,900 ft , 
but the small Cesar glacier, dramed to the Hausberg valley, 
reaches to 14,450 Glac lation was formerly much more extensive, 
old moraines being obseivcd down to 12,000 ft In the upper 
parts of the valleys a number of lakes occur, occupying hollows 
and rock basins in the agglomerates and ashes, fed bv springs, 
and feeding many of the sticams that drain the mountain slopes 
The largest of these are lake Ilohnel, lying at an altitude of 
14,000 ft , at the head of the valley of the same name, and 
measuring 600 bv 400 yds , and Lake Michaelson (12,700 ft ?) m 
the Gorges Valiev At a distance fiom the central core the radiat- 
ing ridges become less abrupt and descend with a gentle gradient, 
finall> passing somewhat abruptly, at a height of some 7000 ft , 
into the level plateau These outer slopes are c lothcd u ith dense 
forest and jungle, composed chicfl> of jumpers and Podocarpiis, 
and between 8000 and 9800 ft of huge bamboos J he forest 
zone extends to about 10,500 ft , above which is the steeper alpine 
zone, m which pastui ages alternate with rock and (rags This 
extends to a general height of about 15,000 ft, but in damp, 
sheltered v^allejs the pasturages extend some distance higher 
1 he only trees or shi ubs in this zone are the giant Senecto (ground- 
sel) and L obelia, and tree-heaths, the Senccto forming groves in 
the upper v ilk vs Of the fauna of the lower slopes, tracks of 
elephant, leopaul and buffalo have been seen, between it 500 
and 14,500 ft That of the alpine zone im hides two spec ics of 
dass) (Procavja), a coney (Hyrax), and a rat (Otoinys) The bird 
fauna is of considei able interest, the finest species of the upper 
zone being an eagle owl, met with at 14,000 ft At 11,000 ft 
was founci a brown chat, with a good deal of white in the tail 
Both the fauna and flora of the higher levels present close affini- 
ties with those of Mount Elgon, of other mountains of Last Africa 
and of Cameroon Mountain 1 he true native names of the moun- 
tain are said to be Kilmyaga, Doenyo Fbor (white mountain) 
and Doenyo Egeri (spotted mountain) It was first seen, from a 
distance, by the missionary Ludwig Krapf in 1849, approached 
from the west by Joseph Thomson in 1883, partially ascended by 
Count S Teleki (1889), J W Gregory (1893) and Georg Kolb 
(1896), and its summit 1 cached by H J Mackinder in 1899 

See J W Gregory, The Great Rift Valley (London, iHqC)), H J 
Mackinder, ' Journev to the Summit of Mount Kenya," Gcog Jour , 
May 1900 (F He ) 

KENYON, LLOYD KENYON, isr Baron (1732 1802), lord 
chief justice of Fngland, was descended by his father s side from 
an old Lancashire family , his mother was the daughter of a small 
proprietor m Wales He was boin at Gredmgton, Flintshire, 
on the 5th of October 1732 Educated at Ruthin grammar 
school, he was in his fifteenth year articled to im attorney at 
Nantwich, Cheshire In 1750 he entered at Lincoln’s Inn, 
London, and in 1756 was called to the bar As for several years 
he was almost unemployed, he utilized his leisure in taking notes 
of the cases argued in the court of King’s Bench, vvhu h he after- 
wards published Through answering the cases of hiS friend 
John Dunning, afterwards Lord Ashburton, he gradually became 
known to the attorneys, after which his suc( ess was so rapid that 
in 1780 he was made king’s counsel He showed conspituous 
ability m the cross-examin«ition of the witnesses at the trial of 
Lord George Gordon, but his speech was so tactless that the 
verdict of acquittal was really due to the brilliant effort of 
Erskine, the junior counsel This want of tact, indeed, often 
betrayed Kenyon mto striking blunders, as an adv^ocate he was. 



KEOKUK 

moreover, def cient in ability of statement, and his position was 
achieved chiefly by hard work, a good knowledge of law, and 
several lucky friendships through the influence of Lord 
Ihurlow, Kenyon in 1780 entered the House of Commons as 
member for Hmdon, and in 1782 he was, through the same friend- 
ship, appointed attorney-general in Lord Buckingham’s adminis- 
tration, an office which he continued to hold under Pitt In 
1784 he received the mastership of the rolls, and was created a 
baronet In 1788 he was appointed lord chief justice as successor 
to Lord Mansfield, and the same year was raised to the peerage 
as Baron Kenyon of Gredington As he had made many enemies, 
his elevation was by no means popular with the bar, but on the 
bench, in spite of his capricious and choleric temper, he proved 
lumself not only an able lawyer, but a judge of rare and 
inflexible impartiality He died at liath, on the 4th of April 
1802 Kenyon wa^ succeeded as 2nd baron b> his son George 
(1776-1855), whose great-grandson, Llovd (b 1864), became the 
4th baron in 1869 

See Life by Hon G f Kenyon, 1873 

KEOKUK, a i ity of Lee county, Iowa, U S A , on the Missis- 
sippi river, at the mouth of the Des Moines, in the S L comer of 
the state, about 200 m above St Louis Pop (1900), 14,641, 
(1905, state census), 14,604, of whom 1534 were foreign-born 
It is served by the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, the Chicago, 
Kock Island & Pacific, the Wabash, and the Toledo, Peoria 
& Western railways There is a bridge (about 2200 ft long) 
across the Mississippi, and another (about 1200 ft long) across 
the Des Moines The city has a public hbrary and St Joseph 
and Graham hospitals, and is the seat of the Keokuk Medical 
College (1849) There is a national cemetery liere Much of the 
( ity IS built on bluffs along the Mississippi Keokuk is at the 
foot of the Des Moines Rapids, round whuh the Tederal Govern- 
ment has constructed a navigable canal (opened 1877) about 9 m 
long, with a draft at extreme low water of 5 ft , at the foot a 
great dam, m long and 38 ft high, has been constructed 
Keokuk has various manufactures, its factory product in 1905 
was valued at lj»4,225,9i5, 38 6 % more than in 1900 The city 
was named after Keokuk, a chief of the Sacs and boxes (1780- 
1848), whose name meant “ the watchful ” or “ he who moves 
alertly ” In spite of Black Hawk’s war poluy in 1832 Keokuk 
was passive and neutral, and with a portion of his nation re- 
mained peateful while Black Hawk and his warriors fought His 
grave, surmounted by a monument, is in Rand Park The first 
house on the site of the city was built about 1820, but further 
settlement did not begin until 1836 Keokuk was laid out as a 
town in 1837, chartered as a city in 1848, and in 1907 was one 
of five cities of the state governed by a spc( lal charter 

KEONJHAR, a tributary state of India, within the Orissa 
division of Bengal, area, 3096 sq m , pop (1901), 285,758, 
estimated revenue, £20,000 The state is an offshoot from 
Mayurbhanj Part of it consists of rugged hills, rising to more 
than 3000 ft above sea-level The residence of the raja is at 
Keonjhar (pop 4532) 

KEONTHAL, a petty hill state in the Punjab, India, with an 
area of 116 sq m , pop (1901), 22,499, estimated revenue, 
£4400 The chief, a Rajput, received the title of raja in 1857 
After the Gurkha War in 1815, a portion of Keonthal, which had 
been occupied by the Gurkhas, was sold to the maharaja of 
Patiala, the remainder being restored to its hereditary chief 
In 1823 the district of Punar was added to the Keonthal state 
The raja exercises rights of lordship over the petty states of 
Kothi, Iheog, Madhan and Ratesh 

KEPLER, JOHANN (1571-1630), German astronomer, was 
bom on the 27th of December 1571, at Weil, in the duchy of 
Wurttemberg, of which town his grandfather was burgomaster 
He was the eldest child of an ill-assorted union His father, 
Henry Kepler, was a reckless soldier of fortune, his mother, 
Catherine Guldenmann, the daughter of the burgomaster of 
Eltingen, was undisciplined and ill-educated Her husband 
found campaigning m Flanders under Alva a welcome relief from 
domestic life, and, after having lost all he possessed by a forfeited 
security and tried without success the trade of tavern-keeping in 
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the village of Elmendingen, he finally, in 1589, deserted his family 
The misfortune and misconduct of his parents were not the only 
troubles of Kepler’s childhood He recovered from small-pox 
in his fourth year with c 1 ippled hands and eyesight permanently 
impaired, and a constitution enfeebled by premature birth had 
to withstand successive shocks of severe illness His sc hooling 
began at I^onberg in 1377 — the year, as he himself tells us, ot 
a great comet, but domestic bankruptcy occasioned his trans- 
ference to field-work, in which he was exclusively employed for 
several years Bodily infirmity, c ombined with mental aptitude^ 
were eventually considered to indicate a theological vocation, 
he was, in 1584, placed at the seminary of Adelberg, and thence 
lemoved, two years later, to that of Maulbronn A brilliant 
examination for the degree of bachelor procured him, in 1388, 
admittance on the foundation to the university of Tubingen, 
where he laid up a copious store of classical erudition, and imbibed 
Topernican principles from the private instructions of his teacher 
and hfe-long friend, Michael Maestlin As yet, however, he 
had little knowledge of, and less inclination for, astionomy, 
and it was with extreme reluc tanc e that he turned aside from the 
more promising career of the ministry to accept, early in 1594, 
the vacant chair of that science at Gratz, placed at the disposal 
of the lubingen professors by the Lutheran states of St\ ria 

The best recognized function of German astronomers in that 
day was the construction of prophesying almanacs, greedily 
bought by a credulous public Kepler thus found that the hist 
duties required of him were of an astrological nature, and set 
himself with characteristic akicrity to master the rules of the art 
as laid down by Ptolemy and Cardan He, moreover, sought in 
the events of his own life a verification of the theory of planetary 
influences, and it is to this practice that we owe the summary 
record of each > ear’s occurrences which, continued almost to his 
death, affords for his biography a slight but sure foundation 
But his thoughts were already working in a higher sphere He 
carl^ attaineci to the settled ccmviction that for the actual dis- 
position of the solar s>stcm some abstract intelligible reason 
must exist, and this, after much meditation, he believed himself 
to have found in an imaginary relation between the “ five regular 
solids ” and the number and distances of the planets He notes 
with exultation the 9th of July 1593, as the date of the pseudo- 
discovery, the publication of which in Prodromus disseriaiionum 
losmographicarum mysterium cosmographtcum (Tubingen, 
1396) procured him much fame, and a friendly correspondence 
with the two most eminent astronomers of the time, Tycho Brahe 
and Galileo 

Soon after his arrival at Gratz, Kepler contracted an engage- 
ment with Barbara von Muhlcck, a wealthy Styrian heiress, who, 
\t the age of twenty-three, had already survived one husband 
and been divorced from another Before her relatives could be 
brought to countenance his pretensions, Kepler was obliged to 
undertake a journey to Wurttemberg to obtain documentary 
evidence of the somewhat obscure nobility of his family, and it 
was thus not until the 27th of April 1597 that the marriage was 
celebrated In the following year the archduke Ferdinand, on 
assuming the government of his hereditary dominions, issued an 
edict#)f banishment against Protestant preachers and professors 
Kepler immediately fled to the Hungarian frontier, but, by the 
favour of the Jesuits, was recalled and reinstated in his post 
The gymnasium, however, was deserted, the nobles of St^ria 
began to murmur at subsidizing a teacher without pupils, and he 
found It prudent to look elsewhere for employment His refusal 
to subscribe unconditionally to the rigid formula of belief adopted 
by the theologians of Tubingen permanently closed against him 
the gates of his Alma Mater His embarrassment was relieved 
however by an offer from Tycho Brahe of the position of assistant 
in his observatory near Prague, which, after a preliminan visit 
of four months, he accepted The arrangement was made just 
in time, for in August he received definitive notu e to leave 
Gratz, and, having leased his wife’s property, he departed with 
his family for Prague 

By Tycho’s unexpected death (Oct 24, 1601) a brilliant career 
seemed to be thrown open to Kepler The emperor Rudolph II 
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immediate 1> appointed him to succeed his patron as imperial 
mathematician, although at a reduced salaiy of 500 florins, the 
invaluable treasure of lycho^ observations was placed at his 
disposal, and the laborious but congenial task was entrusted to 
him of completing the tables to which the grateful Dane had 
already affixed the title of Rudolphtne The first works executed 
by him at Prague were, nevertheless, a homage to the astrological 
proclivities of the emperor In De fundamentis astrologtae 
certtoribus (Prague, 1602) he declared his purpose of preserving 
and purif) mg the gram of truth which he believed the science to 
(ontain Indeed, the doctrine of “ aspects ” and “ influence* ” 
fitted excellently with his mystical conception of the universe, 
and enabled him to discharge with a semblance of sincerity the 
most lucrative part of his professional duties Although he 
strictly limited his prophetic pretensions to the estimate of 
tendencies and probabilities, his forecasts were none the less m 
demand Shrewd sense and ( onsiderable knowledge of the \\ orld 
came to the aid of stellar lore in the preparation of “ prognostic s ” 
which, not unfrequently hitting off the event, carped him as much 
credit with the vulgar as hrs cosmical speculations with the 
learned He drew the horoscopes of the emperor and Wallenstein, 
as well as of a host of lesser magnates, but, though keenly aliv^t 
to the unworthy character of such a trade, he made necessity 
his excuse for a compromise with superstition “ Nature,’^ he 
wrote, “which has conferred upon every animal the means of 
subsistence, has given astrology as an acljunct and ally to astro- j 
nomy ” He dedicated to the emperor m 1603 a treatise on the ' 
“ great conjunction ’’ of that year {Judicium de tngono 
and he published his observations on a brilliant star which 
appeared suddenly (Sept 30, 1604), and remained visible for 
seventeen months, m De della nova in pede Seipentarn (Prague, 
1606) While sharing the opinion of iycho as to the origin ot 
such bodies by condensation of nebulous matter from the MlJk^ 
Way, he attached a mystical signification to the coincidence in 
time and place of the sidereal apparition with a tuple conjunc tion 
of Mars, Jupiter and Saturn 

The main task of his life was not meanwhile neglec ted I his 
was nothing less than the foundation of a new astronomy, in 
which physical cause should replace arbitrary hypothesis A 
preliminary study of optics led to the publication, ui 1604, of his 
Astronomiae pars opitccty containing important discoveries in the 
theory of vision, and a notable approximation towards the true 
law of refraction But it was not until 1609 that, the “great 
Martian labour ’ being at length completed, he was able, m his 
own figurative language, to lead the captive planet to the foot 
of the imperial throne Fiom the time of his first introduction 
to Tycho he had devoted himself to the investigation of the 01 bit 
of Mars, which, on account of its relatively large eccentricity, 
had always been especially recalcitrant to theory, and the results 
appeared in Astronomxa nova ainoXoyrjTds:, sea Physica coelestis 
tradita commentams de mottbus slellae Martin (Prague, 1609) 

In this, the most memorable of Keplers inultifaiious writings, 
two of the cardinal principles of modern astronomy — the laws of 
elliptical orbits and of equal areas —were estabhsh^^d (see Astro- 
nomy History) y important truths relating to gravity were 
enunciated, ancl the tides ascribed to the influence of lunar 
attraction; while an attempt to explain the planetary revoluticms 
in the then backward condition of mechanical knowledge pro- 
duced a theory of vortices closely resembling that afterwards 
adopted bv Descartes Having Ijeeii provided, in August i6io, 
by Ernest, archbishop of Cologne, with one of the new Galilean 
instruments, Kepler ^gan, with unspeakable delight, to observe 
the w'onders revealed by it He liad welcomed with a little essay 
called Dtsseriaho cum Nuncio Stdereo Galileo^ first announce- 
ment of celestial novelties, he now, in his Dtopince (Augsburg, 
i6i i), expounded the theory^ of refraction by lenses, and suggest^ 
the principle of the “ astronomical or inverting telescope 
Indeed the work may be said to have founded the branc h of science 
to which It gave its name 

The year i6r i was marked bv Kepler as the most disastrous of 
ms life The death by small-pox of hxs favounte child was followed 
by that of his wife, who, long a prey to melancholy, was on the 


3rd of July carried off by typhus Public calamity was added 
to private bereavement On the 23rd of May 1611 J\Iatthias, 
brother of the emperor, assumed the Ilohemian crown in Prague, 
compelling Rudolph to take refuge m the citadel, where he died 
on the 20th of Januaiy following Kepler’s fidelity in remaining 
with him to the last did not deprive him of the favour of his 
successor Payments of arrears, now amounting to upwards of 
4000 florins, was not, however, in the desperate condition of the 
imperial finances, to be hoped for, and he was glad, while 
retammg his position as court astronomer, to accept (in 1612) 
the office of mathematician to the states of Upper Austria His 
residence at Linz was troubled by the harsh conduct of the pastoi 
' Hitzler, m excluding him from the rites of his church on the 
ground of supposed Calvinistic leanings — a decision confirmed 
with the addition of an insulting reprimand, on his appeal to 
Wurttemberg In 1613 he appeared with the emperor Matthias 
before the diet of Ratesbon as the advocate of the introduction 
into Germany of the Gregorian calendar, but the attempt was 
for the time frustrated by anti-papal prejudice 1 he attention 
devoted by him to (hronological subjects is evidenced by thi 
publication about this period of several essays in which he 
sought to prove that the birth of Christ took place five years 
earlier than the commonly'^ ac( epted date 

Kepler’s second courtship forms the subject of a highly char- 
acteristic letter addressed by him to Baron Straicndorf, m which 
he reviews the qualifications of eleven candidates for his hand, 
and explains the reasons which decided his choice in favour of 
a portionless orphan girl named Susanna Rcutlinger The 
marriage was celebrated at I inz, on the 30th of October 1613, and 
seems to have proved a happv and suitable one The abundant 
vintage of that year drew his attention to the defective methods 
m use for estimating the cuoital contents of vessels, and his 
essay on the subject {Nova dereonieina dollar urn, Linz, 1615) 

( ntitles him to rank among those who prepared the discoverv 
of the infinitesimal calculus IIis oKser\ ations on the i hree ( omets 
of i6iB were published in De conuiis, contemporaneously with 
De hannon mundt (Augsburg, 1619), of which the first linea- 
ments liad been traced twenty >ears previously at Gratz This 
( extraordinary production is memorable as having announced 
the discovery of the “ third law ’ — that of the sesquiplicate ratio 
I between the planetarv periods and distances But the mam 
purport of the treatise was the exposition of an elaborate system 
1 of celestial harmonies depending on the various and varying 
j velocities of the several planets, of whuh the sentient soul 
animating the sun was the solitary auditor I he work exhibiting 
j this fantastic emulation ol extravagance with genius was dedi- 
eated to James I of England, and the < ompliment was aeknow- 
! lodged with an invitation to that island, conveyed through Sir 
I Henry Wotton Notwithstanding the distracted state of his 
own country, he refused to abandon it, as he had pieviously, m 
! 1617, declined the post of successor to G A Magmi in the mathe- 
matical chair of Bologna 

The insurmountable difficiiltic s presented by the lunar theory 
forced Kepler, after an enormous amount of fruitless labour, to 
abandon his design of comprehending the whole scheme of the 
heavens in one great work to be callecJ Hipparchus, and he then 
threw a portion of his materials into the form of a dialogue 
intended for the instruction of general readers The Jt pi tome 
astronomiae Copermcanae (Linz and Frankfort, 1618-1621), a 
lucid and attractive textbook of Copernican science, was remark- 
able for the prominence given to “ physical astronomy, ’ as well 
as for the extension to the Jovian system of the laws recently 
discovered to regulate the motions of the planets The first 
of a senes of ephemendes, calculated on these principles, was 
published by him at Linz in 1617 , and in that for 1620, dedicated 
to Baron Napier, he for the first time employed logarithms 1 his 
important invention was eagerly welcomed by him, ancl its theory 
formed the subject of a treatise entitled Chthas logarAhmarum, 
printed in 1624, but circulated m manuscript tliree years earlier, 
which largely contributed to bring the new method into general 
use m Germany 

His studies were mterrupted by family trouble The restless 
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djbposition and unbridled tongue of Catherine Kepler, his mother, 
created for her numerous enemies in the little town of Leonberg, 
while her unguarded conduct exposed her to a species of calumny 
at that time readily circulated and believed As early as 1615 
suspicions of sorcery began to be spread against her, which she, 
with more spirit than prudence, met with an action for libel 
The suit was purposely protracted, and at length, in 1620, the un- 
happy woman, then in her seventy-fourth year, was arrested on 
a formal charge of witchcraft Kepler immediately hastened 
to Wurttemberg, and owing to his indefatigable exertions she was 
acquitted after having suffered thirteen months* imprisonment, 
and endured with undaunted courage the formidable ordeal of 
“territion,” or examination under the imminent threat of torture 
She survived her release only a few months, dying on the 13th of 
Apiil 1622 

Kepler’s whole attention was now devoted to the production 
of the new tables “ Germany,” he wrote, “ does not long for 
peace more anxiously than I do for their publication ” But 
financial difficulties, combined with civil and rehgious convul- 
sions, long delayed the accomplishment of his desires Fiom 
the 24th of June to the 29th of August 1626, Lmz was besieged, 
and its inhabitants reduced to the utmost straits by bands of in- 
surgent peasants The pursuit of science needed a more tranquil 
shelter and on the raising of the blockade, Kepler obtained per- 
mission to transfer his types to Ulm, where, in September 1627, the 
Rtidolphtne Tables were at length given to the world Although 
by no means free from errors, their value appears from the fact 
that they ranked for a century as the best aid to astronomy 
Ap[>ended were tables of logarithms and of refraction, together 
with Tycho’s catalogue of 777 stars, enlarged by Kepler to 100 s 

Kepler’s claims upon the insolvent imperial exchequer 
amounted by this time to 12,000 florins The emperor Ferdi- 
nand 11 , too happy to transfer the burden, countenanced an 
arrangement bv which Kepler entered the service of the duke of 
Friedland (Wallenstein), who assumed the full responsibility of 
the debt In July 1628 Kepler accordingly arrived with his family 
at Sagan in Silesia, wliere he applied himself to the printing of his 
ephemendes up to the year 1636, and whence he issued, in 1629, 
a Notice to the Curious in Things Celestial, warning astronomers of 
approaching transits That of Mercury was actually seen by 
Gassendi in Pans on the 7th of No\embei 1631 (being the first 
passage of a planet across the sun ever observed), that of Venus, 
predicted for the 6th of December following, was invisible in 
western Europe Wallenstein’s promises to Kepler were but 
imperfectly fulfilled In lieu of the sums due, he offered him a 
professorship at Rostock, which Kepler declined An expedition 
to Ratisbon, undertaken for the purpose of representing las case 
to the diet, terminated his life Shaken by the journey, which 
he had performed entirely on horseback, he was attacked with 
fever, and died at Ratisbon, on the 15th of November (N S ), 
1630, m the fifty -ninth >ear of his age An inventory of his 
effects showed him to have been possessed of no inconsiderable 
property at the time of his death By his first wife he had five, 
and by his second seven children, of whom only two, a son and a 
daughter, reached maturity 

The character of Kepler's genius is especially dilficult to estimate 
His tendency towards mystical speculation formed a not less funda- 
mental ciuality of his mmd than its strong grasp of positive scientific 
truth Without assigning to each clement its due value, no sound 
compi ehension of his modes of thought can be attained His idea 
of the universe was essentially Pythagorean and Platonic He 
started with the conviction that the arrangement of its parts must 
correspond with certain abstract conceptions ol the beautiful ind 
harmonious His imagmation, thus kindled, animated him to those 
severe labours of which his great discoveries were the fruit His 
demonstration that the planes of all the planetary orbits pass through 
the centre of the sun, coupled with his clear recognition of the sun as 
the moving power of the system, entitles him to rank as the founder 
of physical astronomy But the fantastic relations imagined by him 
of planetary movements and distances to musical intervals and 
geometrical constructions seemed to himself discoveries no less 
admirable than the achievements which have secured his lasting 
fame Outside the boundaries of the solar system, the metaphysicad 
side of his genius, no longer held in chock by experience, fully 
asserted itself The Keplenan like the Pythagorean cosmos was j 
threefold, consisting of the centre, or sun, the surface, represented by 


the sphere of the fixed stars, and the intermediate space, filled with 
ethereal matter It is a mistake to suppose that he regarded the 
stars as so many suns He quotes indeed the opinion of Giordano 
Bruno to that ettect, but with dissent Among his happy conjectures 
may be mentioned that of the sun s axial rotation, postulated by 
him as the physical cause of the revolutions of the planets, and soon 
after confirmed by the discovery of sun spots, the suggestion of a 
periodical variation in the obliquity of the ecliptic, and the explana- 
tion as a solar atmospheric ehect of the ladiance observed to sui louiid 
the totally eclipsed sun 

It is impossiDle to consider without suiprise the colossal amount 
of work accomplished by Kepler under numerous disadvantages 
Rut his iron inaustry counted no obstacles, and secured for him lh» 
highest triumph of genius, that of having given to mankind uic 
iMJst that was m him In private character he was amiible and 
affectionate, his generosity m recognizing the merits of others 
secured him against the worst shafts of envy, and a life marked by 
numerous disquietudes was cheered and ennobled by sentiments of 
sincere piety 

Keplers extensive liteiary remains, purchased by the empress 
Catherine II in 1724 from some Frankfurt merchants, and long 
maccessibly deposited m the observatory of Pulkowa, were fully 
brought to light, under the able editorship of Or C h hnscli, in 
the first complete edition of his works Ihis important publication 
{Joannts heplert opera omnia, Frankfoit, 1838-1871, 8 vols 8vo) 
contains, besides the works already enumerated and several minor 
treatises, a posthumous scientific satire entitled Joh Kepplen 
^omnium (iust printed in 1654) and a vast mass of his eorre 
spondcnce A careful biography is appended, founded mainly on his 
private notes and other authentic documents 1 lis correspondence 
with Herwart von Hohenburg, unearthed by C Anschutz at Mumch, 
was printed at Prague m i88fi 

Auriioiuiius — C G Reuschle, Kepler und die istronomie {Vnnk 
fort, 1871), Karl Goebel, ifber hcplers astronomische Anschauungen 
(Ilalle, 1871), E h Apelt, Johann Keplers astronomische Weltansicht 
(Leipzig, 1849), J L C Breitschwert, Johann Keplers Leben und 
Wtrken (Stuttgart, 1831), W Foistei, Johann hepLcr und die Htu- 
monie dtr Sphdren (Bcilin 1802) , R Wolt, Ge^chichte der Astronc tmt 
(Munich, 1877), J \oTi Tycho Hr ahe und J Kepler in Prag 

(1872), H Rrocard, Essai sur la mit^ornlogie ds Kepler (Grenoble, 
1879, 1881), Siegmund Gunther, Johannes Kepler und der tdlurisch 
kostnische Magnelismus (Wicn, 1888), N Herz, Keplers Astrologi 
(1895), Lndwig Gunther, Keplers Lraum vom Mond (1898, .in anno- 
tated translation of the ^omnium), A Muller, /oArtWK Kippler, dti 
Oesetzgeher der neueren Astronomic (1903) lllgemcine deidscht 
Riographie, Rd XV (1882) (A M C ) 

KEPPEL, AUGUSTUS KEPPEL, Viscount (1735-1786) 
British admiral, second son of the second carl of Albemarle 
was born on the 25th of April 1725 He went to sea at the age 
of ten, and had already five years of service to his credit when h( 
was appointed to the ‘ Ctnturion,” and was sent with Anson 
round the woild m 1740 He had a narrow escape of being 
killed in the capture of Paitd (Nov 1 1741), and was named 

ictmg lieutenant m 1742 In 1744 he was promoted to be com- 
mander and post captain Until the peace of 1748 he was 
actively employed In 1747 he ran his ship the “ Maidstone 
(50) ashore near Belleisle while chasing a French vessel, but 
was honourably acquitted by a court martial, and reappointed 
to another command After peace had been signed he was sent 
into the Mediterranean to persuade the dey of Algiers to restrain 
the piratical operations of his subjects The dey is said to have 
complained that the king of England should have sent a beard- 
less boy to treat with him, and to have been told that if the be ird 
was the necessary qualification for an ambassador it would 
have been easy 10 send a “ Billy goat ” After trying the effect 
of bullying without success, the dey made a treaty, and Ktppel 
returned in 1751 During the Seven Years’ Wai he saw constant 
service He was in North Amerua m 1753, on the coast ol 
Trance in 1756, was detached on a cruise to reduce the Trench 
settlements on the west coast of Africa in 1758, and his ship the 
“ Torbay ” (74) was the first to get into ai tion in the battle of 
Qiuberon in 1759 In 1757 he had formed parr of the court 
martial whu h had c ondemned Admiral Byng, cand had been active 
among those who had endeavoured to secure a pardon for him, 
but neither he nor those who had acted w ith him could produce 
anv serious reason why the sentence should not be carried out 
When Spam joined France m 1762 he was sent as second in 
command with Sir George Pocock in the expedition which took 
Havannah His health suffered from the fever which earned 
off an immense proportion of the soldiers and sailors, but the 
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£25,000 of prize money which he received freed him from the 
unpleasant position of younger son of a family ruined by the 
extra\ agance of his father He became rear-admiral in October 
1762, was one of the Admiralty Board from July 1765 to Novem- 
ber 1766, and was promoted vice-admiral on the 24th of October 
1770 When the Falkland Island dispute occurred in 1770 he was 
to have commanded the fleet to be sent against Spain, but a 
settlement was reached, and he had no occasion to hoist his flag 
Ihe most important and the most debated period of his life 
belongs to the opening years of the war of American Indepen- 
dence Keppel was by family connexion and personal preference 
a strong supporter of the Whig connexion, led by the Marquess of 
Rockingham and the Duke of Richmond He shared in all the 
passions of his party, then excluded from power by the resolute 
will of George III As a member of Parliament, in which he had 
a seat for Windsor from 1761 till 1780, and then for Surrey, he 
was a steady partisan, and was in constant hostility with the 

King's Friends " In common with them he was prepared to 
believe that the king's ministers, and in particular Lord Sand- 
wich, then First Lord of the Admiralty, were capable of aii> 
villany When therefore he was appointed to command the 
Western Squadron, the main fleet prepared against France 
in 1778, he went to sea predisposed to think that the First Lord 
would be glad to cause him to be defeated It was a further 
misfortune that when Keppel hoisted his flag one of his subordi- 
nate admirals should have been Sir Hugh Palliser (1723-1796), 
who was a member of the Admiralty Board, a member of parlia- 
ment, and in Keppel's opinion, which was generally shared, 
jointly responsible with his colleagues for the bad state of the 
navy When, therefore the battle which Keppel fought with 
the Piench on the 27th of July 1778 ended in a highly unsatis- 
factory manner, owing mainly to his own unintelligent manage- 
ment, but partly through the failure of Sir Hugh Palliser to obey 
orders, he became convinced that he had been deliberately 
betrayed Though he praised Sir Hugh in his public despatch 
he attacked him in private, and the Whig press, with the 
unquestionable aid of Keppel’s friends, began a campaign of 
calumny to which the ministerial papers answered in the same 
style, each side accusing the other of deliberate treason The re- 
sult was a scandalous series of scenes in parliament and of courts 
martial Keppel was first tried and acquitted in 1779, and then 
Palliser was also tried and acquitted Ktppel was ordered to 
strike his flag in March 1779 Until the fall of Lord North's 
ministry he acted as an opposition member of parliament When 
it fell in 1782 he became P'lrst Lord, and was created Viscount 
Keppel and Baron Elden His career in office was not dis- 
tinguished, and he broke with his old political associates by 
resigning as a protest against the Peace of Pans He finally 
discredited himself by joining the Coalition ministry formed by 
North and Fox, and with its fall disappeared from public life 
He died unmarried on the 2nd of October 1786 Burke, who 
regarded him with great affection, said that he had “ something 
high ” in his nature, and that it was “ a wild stock of pride on 
which the tenderest of all hearts had grafted the milder virtues ” 
His popularity disappeared entirely in his later years His 
portrait was six times painted by Sir Joshua Reynolds The 
copy which belonged originally to Burke is now in the National 
Gallery 

There is a full Ltfe of Keppel (1842), by his grand-nephew, the 
Rev Thomas Keppel (D H ) 

KEPPEL, SIR HENRY (1809-1904), British admiral, son of 
the 4th earl of Albemarle and of his wife Elizabeth, daughter 
of Ixird de Clifford, was bom on the 14th of June 1809, and 
entered the navy from the old naval academy of Portsmouth m 
1822 His family connexions secured him rapid promotion, 
at a time when the rise of less fortunate officers was very slow 
He became lieutenant in 1829 and commander in 1833 His 
first command in the Childers " brig (16) was largely passed on 
the coast of Spam, which was then in the midst of the convulsions 
of the Carlist war Captain Keppel had already made himself 
known as a good seaman He was engaged with the squadron 
stationed on the west coast of Africa to suppress the slave trade 


In 1837 he was promoted post captain, and appointed in 1841 
to the “ Dido " for service in China and against the Malay 
pirates, a service which he repeated in 1847, when in command of 
H M S “ Maeander ” The story of his two commands was told 
by himself in two publications. The ExpedUton to Borneo of 
HMS Dido for the Suppression of Piracy (1846), and in 
A Visit to the Indian Archipelago in H M S Maeander” (1853) 
The substance of these books was afterwards incorporated into 
his autobiography, which was published in 1899 under the title 
A Sailor* s Life under four Sovereigns In 1853 he was appointed 
to the command of the “ St Jean d’Acre ” of loi guns for service 
in the Crimean War But he had no opportunity to distinguish 
himself at sea in that struggle As commander of the naval 
brigade landed to co-operate in the siege of Sevastopol, he was 
more fortunate, and he had an honourable share in the latter 
days of the siege and reduction of the fortress After the ( rimean 
War he was again sent out to China, this time in command of the 
Raleigh," as commodore to serve under Sir M Seymour The 
" Raleigh " was lost on an uncharted rock near Hong-Kong, 
but three small vessels were named to act as her tenders, and 
Commodore Keppel commanded in them, and with the crew 
of the “ Raleigh," m the action with the Chinese at Fatshan 
Creek (June i, 1857) He was honourably acquitted for the loss 
of the “ Raleigh," and was named to the command of the 
“ Alligator," which he held till his promotion to rear-admiral 
For his share in the action at Fatshan Creek he was made K C B 
The prevalence of peace gave Sir Henry Keppel no further 
chance of active service, but he held successive commands till 
his retirement from the active list in 1879, two years after he 
attained the rank of Admiral of the Fleet He died at the age 
of 95 on the 17th of January 1904 
KER, JOHN (1673 1726), Scottish spv, was born m Ayrshire 
on the 8th of August 1673 His true name was Crawfurd, his 
father being Alexander ( rawfurd of Crawfurdland, but having 
married Anna, younger daughter of Robert Ker, of Kersland 
Ayrshire, whose only son Daniel Ker was killed at the battle 
of Steinkirk in 1692, he assumed the name and arms of Ker in 
1697, buying the family estates from his wife's elder sister 
Having become a leader among the extreme Covenanters, he 
made use of bis influence to relieve his pecuniary embarrass- 
ments, selling his support at one time to the Jacobites, at another 
to the government, and whenever possible to both parties at the 
same time He held a licence from the government in 1707 
permitting him to associate with those whose disloyalty was 
known or suspected proving that he was at that date the 
government’s paid spy, and in his Memoirs Ker asserts that 
he had a number of other spies and agents working under his 
orders in different part, of the country He enterecl into corre- 
spondence with Catholic priests and Jacobite conspirators, 
whose schemes, so far as he could make himself cognisant of 
them, he betrayed to the government But he was known to 
be a man of the worst character, and it is improbable that he 
succeeded in gaming the confidence of people of anv importance 
The duchess of Gordon was for a time, it is true, one of his 
correspondents, but in 1707 she had discovered him to be 
“a knave” He vent to London in 1709 where he seems to 
have extracted considerable sums of money from politicians 
of both parties bv promising or threatening, as the case might 
be, to expose Godolphm’s relations with the Jacobites In 
1713, if his own story is to be believed, business of a semi- 
diplomatic nature took Ker to Vienna, where, .dthough he 
failed in the principal object of his errand, the emperor made 
him a present of his portrait set in jewels Ker also oc cupied 
his time in Vienna, he says, by gathering information which he 
forwarded to the electress Sophia, ancl in the following year 
on his way home he stopped at Hanover to give some advice 
to the future king of England as to the best way to govern the 
English Although in his own opinion Ker materially assisted 
in placing George I on the English throne, his services were 
unrewarded, owing, he would have us believe, to the incor- 
ruptibility of his character. Similar ingratitude was the 
recompense for his revelations of the Jacobite intentions m 1715, 
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and as he was no more successful in making money out of the 
East India Company, nor m certain commercial schemes which 
engaged his ingenuity durmg the next few years, he died in a 
debtors’ prison, on the 8th of July 1726 While in the King’s 
Bench he sold to Edmund Curll the bookseller, a fellow-prisoner, 
who was serving a sentence of five months for publishing obscene 
books, the manuscript of (or possibly only the materials on 
which were based) the Memoirs of John Ker of Kersland, which 
Curll published m 1726 in three parts, the last of which appeared 
after Ker’s death For issuing the first part of the Memoirs, 
which purported to make disclosures damaging to the govern- 
ment, but which Curll in self-justification described as “ vindi- 
cating the memory of Queen Anne,” the publisher was sentenced 
to the pillory at Charing Cross, and he added to the third part 
of the Memoirs the indictment on which he had been convicted 

See the above-mentioned Memoirs (London, 1726-1727), and in 
particular the " preface" to part 1 , George Lockhart, the Lockhart 
Papers (2 vols , London, 1817), Nathaniel Hooke, Correspondence^ 
edited by W D Macray (Roxburghe Club, 2 vols , London, 1870), 
in which Kcr is referred to under several pseudonyms, such as 
‘Wicks," " Trustie," " Ihe Cameronian Mealmonger," &c 

KERAK, a town in eastern Palestine, 10 m E of the southern 
angle of the Lisan promontory of the Dead Sea, on the top of a 
rocky hill about 3000 ft above sea-level It stands on a platform 
forming an irregular triangle with sides about 3000 ft in length, 
and separated by deep ravines from the ranges around on all 
sides but one The population is estimated at 6000 Moslems 
and 1800 Orthodox Greek Christians Kerak is identified with 
the Moabite town of Kir-Hareseth (destroyed by the Hebrew- 
Edomite coalition, 2 Kings 111 25), and denounced bv Isaiah 
under the name Kir of Moab (xv i), Kir-Hareseth (xvi 7) 
or Kir-Heres (xvi ii) Jeremiah also refers to it by the 
last name (xxxix 31, 36) Ihe modern name, in the form 
Xdpa(, appears in 2 Macc xii 17 Later, Kerak was the 
seat of the archbishop of Petra The Latin kings of Jerusalem, 
recognizing its importance as the key of the E Jordan 
region, fortified it in 1142 from 1183 'vas attacked 
desperately by Saladin, to whom at last it yielded in 1188 
The Arabian Ayyubite princes fortified the town, as did the 
Egyptian Mameluke sultans The fortifications were repaired 
by Bibars in the 13th century For a long time after the 
Turkish occupation of Palestine and Egypt it enjoyed a semi- 
independence, but in 1893 a Turkish governor with a strong 
garrison was established there, which has greatly contributed 
to secure the safety of travellers and the general quiet of the 
district The town is an irregular congeries of flat mud-roofed 
houses In the Christian quarter is the church of St George, 
the mosque also is a building of Christian origin The town is 
surrounded by a wall with five towers entrance now is obtained 
through breaches in the wall, but formerly it was accessible 
only by means of tunnels cut in the rocky substratum The 
castle, now used as the headquarters of the garrison and closed 
to visitors, IS a remarkably fine example of a crusaders’ fortress 

(R A S M ) 

KERALA, or Chera, the name of one of the three ancient 
Dravidian kingdoms of the Tamil country of southern India, 
the other two being the Chola and the Pandya Its original 
territory comprised the countrv now contained in the Malabar 
district, with Travancore and Cochin, and later the country 
included in the Coimbatore district and a part of Salem The 
boundaries, however, naturally varied much from time to 
time The earliest references to this kingdom appear in the 
edicts of Asoka, where it is called Keralaputra {i e son of Kerala), 
a name which in a slightly corrupt form is known to Pliny and 
the author of the Periplus There is e\ idence of a li\ ely trade 
carried on by sea with the Roman empire in the early centuries 
of the Christian era, but of the political history of the Kerala 
kingdom nothing is known beyond a list of rajas compiled from 
inscriptions, until in the loth centurv the struggle began with 
the Cholas, by whom it was conquered and held till their over- 
throw by the Mahommedans in 1310 These in their turn were 
driven out by a Hindu confederation headed by the chiefs of 
Vijayanagar, and Kerala was absorbed in the Vijayanagar empire 
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until Its destruction by the Mahommedans in 1565 For about 
80 years it seems to have preserved a precarious independence 
under the naiks of Madura, but in 1640 was conquered by the 
Adil Shah dynastv of Bijapur and in 1652 seized by the king of 
Mysore 

See V A Smith, Early Htst of India, chap xvi (2nd ed , Oxford, 
1908) 

KERASUND (anc Choerades, Pharnacia, Cerasus), a town 
on the N coast of Asia Minor, in the Trebizond vilayet, and the 
port — an exposed roadstead — of Kara-Hissar Sharki, with which 
it IS connected bv a carriage road Pop just under 10,000, 
Moslems being in a slight minority T he town is situated on a 
rocky promontory, crowned by a Byzantine fortress, and has a 
growing trade It exports filberts (for whuh product it is the 
centre), walnuts, hides ind timber Cerasus was the place from 
which the wild cherrv was introduced into Italy by Lucullus and 
so to Europe (hence Fr cense, cherry) 

KERATRY, AUGUSTE HILARION, Comte de (1769-1859), 
French writer and politician, was born at Rennes on the 28th of 
December 1769 Coming to Pans in 1790, he associated himself 
with Bernardin de St Pierre After being twice imprisoned 
during the Terror he retired to Brittanv, where he dev oted him- 
self to literature till 1814 In 1818 he returned to Pans as 
deputy for Finistdre, and sat in the Chamber till 1824, becoming 
one of the recognized liberal leaders He was re-elected in 
1827, took an active part m the establishment of the Jul> 
monarchv, was appointed a councillor of state (1830), and in 
1837 was made a peer of France After the coup d'etat of 1851 
he retired from public life Among his publications were 
Contes et idylles (1791) , Lysm et Cydtppe, a poem (1801) , 
Inductions morales et physiologtques (1817), Documents pour 
sennr d Vhxstoire de France (1820), Du Beau dans les arh 
d' imitation (1822) , Le Dernier des Beaumanoir (1824) His 
last work, Clarisse (1854), a novel, was written when he was 
eighty-five He died at Port-Marly on the 7th of November 1859 

His son, comte Fmile de K6ratry (1832- ), became deputy 

for Finist^re in 1869, ‘'^nd strongly supported the war with 
Germany in 1870 He was in Pans during part of the siege, 
but escaped in a balloon, and joined Gambetta In 1871 Thiers 
appointed him to the prefecture, first of the Haute-Garonne 
and subsequently of the Bouches-du-Rh6ne, but he resigned 
m the following year He is the author of La Contre- guerilla 
francaise au Mexique (1868), VElhation et la chute de Vempereur 
Maximilien (1867), Le Quatre-septembre et le gouvernement de la 
defense nation ale (1872), Mourad V (1878), and some volumes 
of memories 

KERBELA, or Meshed-Hosain, a town of Asiatic Turkev, 
the capital of a sanjak of the Bagdad vilayet, situated on the 
extreme western edge of the alluvial rivei plain, about 60 m 
S S W of Bagdad and 20 m W of the Euphrates, from which 
a canal extends almost to the town The surrounding territory 
is fertile and well ciiltiv^ated, especially in fruit gardens and palm- 
gioves The newer parts of the city are built with broad streets 
and sidewalks presenting an almost European appearance 
The inner town, surrounded by a dilapidated brick wall, at the 
gates of which octroi duties are still levied, is a dirty Oriental 
city, with the usual narrow streets Kerbela owes its existence 
to the fact that Hosain, a son of *Ali, the fourth caliph, was slain 
here by the soldiers of Yazid, the rival aspirant to the caliphate, 
on the 10th of October a d 680 (see Caliphate, sec B, § 2) The 
most important feature of the town is the great shnne of Hosain, 
containing the tomb of the martyr, with its golden dome ancl 
triple minarets, two of which arc gilded Kerbela is a place 
of pilgrimage of the ShTite Moslems, and is only less saired to 
them than Meshed *Ali and Mecca Some 200,000 pilgrims from 
the ShTite portions of Islam are said to journey annually to 
Kerbela, many of them carrying the bones of their relatives to 
be buried in its sacred soil, or bringing their sick and aged to 
die there in the odour of sanctity The mullahs, who fix the 
burial fees, derive an enormous revenue from the faithful 
Formerly Kerbela was a self-governing hierarchy and constituted 
an inviolable sanctuary for cnminals, but in 1843 Turkish 
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government undertook to deprive the city of some of these 
liberties and to enforce conscription The Kerbelese resisted, 
cand Krrbela waiS bombarded (hence the ruined condition of the 
old walls) and reduced with great slaughter Since then it has 
formed an integral part of the Turkish administration of Irak 
The enormous influx of pilgrims naturally creates a brisk trade 
in Kerbeld ^md the towns along the route from Persia to that 
place and beyond to Nejef Ihe population of Kerbela, neces- 
sarily fluctuating, IS estimated at something over 60,000, of 
whom the principal part are Shi'ites, chiefly Persians, with a 
goodly mixture of British Indians No Jews or Christians are 
allowed to reside there 

See Chodzko, Thiatre persan (Pans, 1878), J P Peters, 

(189/) (J P PE) 

KERCH, or Kektch, a seaport of S Russia, m the govern- 
ment of Taurida, on the Strait of Kcuh or Ycnikale, 60 m 
E N E of Theodosia, in 45 21' N and 36° 30' E Pop (1897), 
31,702 It stands on the site of the ancient Panttrapaeum, 
and, like most towns built by the ancient Greek colonists in 
this part of the world, occupies a beiiutiful situation, clustermg 
round the foot ami climbing up the sides of the hill (called after 
Mithradatcs) on which stood the ancient citadel or acropolis 
The church of St John the Baptist, founded in 717, is a good 
example of the early Byzantine style That of Alexander 
Nevsky was formerly the Kerch museum of antiquities, founded 
in 1825 The more valuable objects were subsequently removed 
to the Hermitage at St Petersburg, while those that remained 
at Kerch were scattered during the English occupation in the 
Crimean War I he existing museum is a small collection in a 
private htmse Among the produ(ts of loial industry are 
leather, tobacco, cement, beer, aerated waters, lime, candles 
and soap Fishing is earned on, and there are steam saw-mills 
and floui -mills \ rich deposit of iron ore was discovered close 
to Kerch in 1895, and since then mining and blasting have been 
actively prosecuted The mineral mud-baths, one of which is 
in the town itself and the other beside lake Chokrak (9 m 
distant), arc much frequented Notwithstanding the deepen- 
ing of the strait, so that ships are now able to enter the Sea of 
Azov, Kerch retains its importance for the export trade in 
wheat, brought thither by coasting vessels Gram, fish, linseed, 
rapeseed, wool and hides arc also exported About 6 m N E 
are the town and oM Turkish fortress of Yenikale, adminis- 
tratively united with Kerch Iwo and a half miles to the 
south are strong fortified works defending the entrance to the 
Sea of Azov 

The Greek colony of Pantuapaeum was founded about the 
middle of the 6th century b c , by the town of Miletus. From 
about 438 B L till the conquest of this region by Mithradates 
the Great, king of Pontus, about loo b c , the town and territory 
formed the kingdom of the Bosporus, ruled over by an inde- 
pendent dynasty Phanaccs, the son of Mithradates, became 
the founder of a new line under the protei tion of the Romans, 
which continued to exist till the midclle of the 4th century a d , 
and extended its power over the maritime parts of fauns 
After that the town — ^which had alread> begun to be knowm 
as Bospora — passed successively into the hands of the Eastern 
empire, of the Khazars, and of various barbarian tribes In 
1318, the Tatars, who had come into possession m the previous 
(cntury, ceded the town to the Genoese, who soon raised it 
into new importance as a commercial centre They usually 
called the place Cerchio, a corruption of the Russian name 
K’rtchev (whence Kerch), which appears m the nth century 
mscTiption of Tmutarakan Russian principality at the north 
foot of the Caucasus) Under the Turks, whose rule dates from 
the end of the 15th century, Kerch was a military port, and as 
such it plays a part in the Russo-Turkish wars Captured by 
the Russians under Dolgorukov in 1771, it was ceded to them 
along with Yenikale by the peace of Kuchuk-Kainarji, and it 
became a centre of Russian na\^l activity Its importance was 
greatly impaired by the rise of Odessa and Taganrog, and m 
1820 the fortress was dismantled Kerch suffered severely 
during the Crimean War 


Archaeologically Kerch is of particular interest, the kurgans or 
sepulchral mouncis of the town and vicinity having yielded a rich 
variety of the most beautiful works of art Since 1825 a large 
numlier of tombs have been oj^ened In the Altun or Zolotai-oba 
(Golden Mound) was found a great stone vault similar in style to 
an Egyptian pyranud, and within, among many objects of minor 
note, were goiclen dishes adorned with griffins and beautiful arab- 
esques In the Kul-oba, or Mound of Cinders (opened in 1830- 1831), 
was a similar tomb, m which were found what would appear to 
the remams of one of the kings of Bosporus, of his queen, his horse 
and his groom The ornaments and furniture were of the most 
costly kind, the king’s bow and bucklei were of gold, his very whip 
intertwined with gold , the queen had golden diadems, necklace and 
breast- jewels, and at her feet lay a golden vase In the Pavlov skoi 
kurgan (opened In 1858) was the tomb of a Greek lady, containing 
among other articles of dress and decoration a. pair ol fine leather 
boots (a unique dtscovery) and a beautiful vase on which is painted 
the return of l^ersephone from Hades and the setting out of Iri- 
ptolemus for Attica In a neighbouring tomb was what is believed 
to be " the oldest Greek mural painting which has come down to 
us, * dating probably from the 4th century b c Among the nunor 
objects discovered in the kuxgans perhaps the most noteworthy are 
the fragments of engraved l^xwood, the only examples known of 
the art taught by the Sicyonian pamter Pamphilus 

Veiy important finds of old Greek art continue to be made in the 
neighbourhood, as well as at Tamaft, on the east side of the Strait 
of Kerch The catacombs on the northern slope of Mithradates 
Hill, 01 which nearly 200 have been explored since 1859, possess 
considerable interest, not only for the relics of old Greek art which 
some of them contain (although most were plundered in earhei 
times), but especially as material for the history ana ethnography 
of the Cimmerian i^sporus In 1890 the first Christian catacomb 
hearing a distinct date (491) was discovered Its walls weie co\ ered 
with Greek inscriptions and crosses 

bee H D Seymour s on the Black Sea and Sea of Azoff 
(Iwondon, 1855) , J U Telfcr, The Crimea (london, 1876). P Bruhn, 
Tchernomoret / (Odessa, 1878) , Gilles,/fwfi^ui/^s du Dosphore 

Ctmminen (1854), D Maepherson, 4 nhguitir^ of hertch (London, 
1857) , Compte rendu de la C ommis!>ton Imp Archiolog-ique (St Peters 
burg), L Stephani, Die AUerthurner vom heitsch (St Petersburg, 
1880) , C 1 Newton, Dssays on Art and Archaeology (London, 1880) , 
Reports oi the f Russian] Imp Archaeological Commission, Izvestia 
(Bulletin) of the Archives Commission for Taurida, 4 niiqiiiU$ du 
Bospho'e Ctmminen, constrvHs au Musde Jmpirial de I Lrmttage 
(St Petersburg, 1854), Inscnpttvncs aniiquae orae septentrionahs 
Ponti Cuxini graecae k latinae^ with a piefacc by V v Latyshev 
(St Petersburg, 1890), Materials for the Archaeology of Russia, 
published b> the Imp Aich Commission (No 6, St Petersburg, 
1891) (P A K , J 1 Be ) 

KERCKHOVEN, JAN POLYANDER VAN DEN (1568-1646), 
Dutch Protestant divine, was born at Metz in 1568 He became 
French prcai her at Dort in 1591, and afterwards succeeded 
Franz Gornarus as professor of theology at Leiden He was 
invited by the Slates General of Holland to revise the Dutch 
translation of the Bible, and it was he who edited the canons 
of the synod of Dort (1618-1619) 

His many published works include Responsto ad sophismata A 
Cocheletii aoctoris surhonnistae (1610), Di'ipute contre Vadorationdes 
vchques des Saincts trespasses (1611), hxplicaito ^oniae prophelai 

KERGUELEN ISLAND, Kercuelfn’s Land, or Dfsoiation 
IsiAND, an island in the Southern Ocean, to the S E of the 
Cape of Good Hope and S W of Australia, and nearly half-wa> 
between them Kerguelen lies between 48° 39' and 49“ 44' & 
and 68 42' and 70 35' E Its extreme length is about 85 m, 
but the area is only about 1400 sq m The island is throughout 
mountainous, presenting from the sea in some directions the 
appearance of a senes of jagged peaks The various ridges and 
mountain masses are separated by steep-sided valleys, which 
run down to the sea, forming deep fjords, so that no part of the 
interior is more than 12 m from the sea The chief summits 
are Mounts Ross (6120 ft), Richards (4000), Crozier (3251), 
Wyville Thomson (3160), Hooker (2600), Moseley (2400) The 
coast-lme is extremely irregular, and the fjords, at least on the 
north, east and south, form a senes of well-sheltered harbours 
As the prevailmg winds are westerly, the safest anchorage is 
on the north-east Christmas Harbour on the north and Royal 
Sound on the south arelioble harbours, the latter with a 
lahyrmth of islets interspersed over upwards of 20 m of land- 
locked waters The scenery is generally magnificent A dis- 
trict of considerable extent m the centre of the island is occupied 
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by snowfields, whence glaciers descend east and west to the sea 
The whole island, exclusive of the snowfields, abounds in fresh- 
water lakes and pools in the hills and lower ground Hidden 
deep mudholes aie frequent 

Kerguelen Island is of undoubted volcanic origin, the prevailing 
rock being basaltic lavas, intersected occasionally by dikes, and an 
active volcano and hot springs are said to exist in the south-west of 
the island Judging from the abundant fossil remains of trees, the 
island must have been thickly clothed with woods and other vegeta 
lion of which it has no doubt been denuded by volcanic action and 
submergence, and possibly by changes of climate It piesents 
evidences of having been subjected to powerful glaciation, and to 
subsequent immersion and immense denudation Ihc soundings 
made by the " Challenger " and “ Gazelle " and the affinities which 
in certain respects exist between the islands, seem to point to the 
existence at one time of an exteiisive land area in this quarter, of 
which Kerguelen, Prince Edward's Islands, the Crozets, bt Paul and 
Amsterdam are the remains Ihe Kerguelen plateau rises in many 
parts to within 1 500 fathoms of the surface of the sea Beds of coal 
and of red earth are fouml in some places The summits of the flat 
topped hills about Betsy Cove, in the south east of the island, are 
formed of caps of basalt 

According to Sir J D Hooker the vegetation of Kerguelen Island 
IS of gieat antiquity, and may h.ivc ouginally leached it from the 
American continent, it has no affinities with Africa Ihe present 
climate is not favourable to permanent vegetation, the island lies 
within the belt of rain at all seasons of the year, and is reached by 
no diymg winds, its temperature is kept down by the surrounding 
V ist cepansc of sea, and it lies within the line of the cold Antarctic 
drift Ihe temperature, however, is equ iblc The mean annual 
temperature is about 39^ L , while the summer temperature has been 
observed to approach yo"" lempcsts and squalls are frequent, and 
Hie weather is rarely calm On the lower slopes of the mountains 
a rank vegetation exists, which, from the conditions menlionod, is con- 
stall tly satin ated with moisture A rank grass, festuca CookUy 
grows thickly m places up to 300 ft , with Azofellay Cotula plutnosay 
Ac Su I D Hookei enumciated twenty-one species of flowering 
plants, and seven of ferns, lycopods and ( haraceae , at least seventy- 
four species of mosses, twont) five of Hepaheae, ind sixty one of 
lichens are known, and there aie probably many more Several of 
the marine ind m my species of fresh water algie arc peculiar to the 
island The charactcnstic featuie of the vegetation, the Kciguelen 
I and cabbage, was formerly abundant, but ha been greatly reduced 
l)\ rabbits inlioduced on to the islanci Fur seals art still found in 
Kerguelen, thoueli then numbers have been reduced bv reckless 
slaughter The s^a-elephant an<l sea leopard arc characteristic 
Penguins of v iiious kinds ate abundant, a teal (Querqtudula Caiofti) 
peculiar to Kerguelen and the Crozets is also found in consider 
able numbers, and petrels, tspcciilly the c,iant petrel {O'istfiaga 
gigantea), skuas, gulls, sheath bills {( hionis nnnor), albatross, terns, 
cormorants and Cape pigeons frequent the island Theie is a con 
siderable variety of insects, many of them vMth remarkable pecu 
liaritics of structure, and with a predominance of forms incapable 
of flying 

The island was discovered 1)> the French navigator, Yves 
Joseph de Ixerguelen-Ir^marec, a Bieton noble (1745-1797), on 
the 13th of February 1772, and partly surveyed by him in the 
following year He was one of those explorers who had been 
attracted by the belief in a rii h southern land, and this island, 
the South France of his first discovery, was afterwards called 
by him Desolation Land in his disappointment Captain Cook 
visited the island in 1776, and, among other expeclitions, the 
“Challenger” spent some time here, and its staff visited and 
surveyed various parts of it in January 1874 It was occupied 
from October 1874 to February 1875 by the expeditions sent 
from England, Germany and the United States to observe the 
transit of Venus The German South Polar expedition in 1901- 
1902 established a meteorological and magnetic station atRoval 
Sound, under Dr Enzensperger, who died there In Januarv 
1893 Kerguelen was annexed by France, and its commercial 
exploitation was assigned to a private company 

See Y J de Kerguelen Tr6marec, Relation de deux voyages dans 
les mers austvales (Pans, 1782) , Narratives of the Voy’-ages of Captain 
Cook and the " Challenger “ Expedition, Phil I runs , vol 168, 
containing account of the collections made in Kerguelen by the 
British tiansit of Venus expedition in 1874-1875, Lieutard, “Mission 
aux lies Kerguelen,’ Ac , Annales hydvographiques (Pans, 1893) 

KERGUELEN’S LAND CABBAGE, m botany^ Panglea anh- 
scorbutica (natural order Cruciferae), a plant resembling in habit, 
and belonging to the same family as, the common cabba^ 
(Brasstca oleracea) The cabbage-like heads of leaves abound in 


a pale yellow highly pungent essential oil, which gives the plant 
a peculiar flavour but renders it extremely wholesome It wab 
discovered by Captain Cook during his first voyage, but the first 
account of it was published by (Sir) Joseph Hooker in The 
Botany of the Antarctic Voyage of the “ Erebus ’ and “ lerroi ’ 
in 1839-1843 During the stay of the latter expedition on the 
island, daily use was made of this vegetable either (ocked b3 
itself or boiled with the ship’s beef, pork or pea-soup Hooker 
observes of it, “ Ihis is perhaps the most interesting plant pro- 
cured during the whole of the voyage performed m the Antarctic 
Sea, growing as it does upon an island the remotest of any frofti 
a continent, and yielding, besides this esculent, only seventeen 
other flowering plants ” 

KERKUK, or QerqOq, the chief town of a sanjak in the Mosul 
vilayet of Asiatic Turkey, situated among the foot hills of the 
Kurdistan Mountains at an elcv^ation of about iioo ft on both 
banks of the Khassa Chai, a tributary of the Tigris, known in its 
lower course as Adhern Pop estimated at 12,000 to 15,000, 
chiefly Mahommedan Kurds Owing to its position at the jum - 
tion of sev^eral routes, Kerkuk has a brisk tiansit trade in hides, 
Persian silks and cottons, colouring materials, fruit and timbei , 
but It owes Its principal importance to its petroleum and naphtha 
springs Ihere are also natural warm springs at Kerkuk, used 
to supply baths and reputed to hav e valuable medical properties 
In the neighbourhood of the city is a burning mountain, kxalh 
famous for many centuries Kerkuk is evidently an antunt 
site, the citadel standing upon an artificial mound 130 ft high 
It was a metropolitan see of the C haldcan Christians There is a 
Jewish quarter beneath the citadel, and the reputed sarcophagi 
of Daniel and the Hebrew children arc shown in one of the 
mosques (j p Pe ) 

KERMADEC, a small group of hilly islands in the Pacific, 
about 30 S , 178 \\ , named from D Entrecasteaux s captain, 
Huon Kermadcc, in 1791 They are British possessions Ihe 
largest of the group is Raoul or Sunday Island, 20 m in circum- 
ference, 1600 ft high, and thu kly wooded The flora and fauna 
belong for the most part to those of New Zealand, on which 
colonv the islands are also politically dependent having been 
annexed m 1887 

KERMAN (the ancient harmama), a province of Persia 
bounded E by ^eistan and Baluchistan, S 1)\ Baluchistan and 
Fars, W by Fars, and N bv Yezd and Khorasan It is of verv 
irregular shape, expanding in the north to Khorasan and gradu- 
ally contracting in the south to a narrow wedge between Fars 
and Baluchistan, the extreme length between Seistan and Fars 
(E and W ) is about 400 m , the greatest breadth (N and b ) 
from south of Yeza to the neighbourhood of Bander Abbasi 
about 300 m , and tlie area is estimated at about 60,000 sq m 
Kerman is geneially described as consisting of two parts, an unin- 
habitable desert region in the north and a habitable mountainous 
region m the south, but recent explorations require this view to 
be consalerably modified Ihere are mountains and desert 
tracts in all parts, while much of what appears on maps as 
forming the western portion of the great Kerman desert eonsists 
of the fertile uplands of Kuhbanan, Raver and others stretching 
along the eastern base of the lofty langc which runs from Yezd 
south-east to Khabis West of and parallel to this lange are 
two others, one culminating north-west of Bam m the Kuh 
Hazar (14700 ft), the other continued at about the same 
elevation under the name of the Jamal Banz (also Jebel Bariz) 
south-eastward to Makran Ihese chains travel se fertile dis- 
tricts dividing them into several longitudinal valley s of consider- 
able length, but not averaging more than 12 mm width Snow 
lies on them for a considerable part of the year, feeding the 
springs and canals by means of which large trac is m this almost 
rainless region m summer are kept under cultivation Still 
farther west the Kuh Dina range is continued from Pars, also in 
a south-easterly direction to Bkshakird beyond Bander Abbasi 
Between the south-western highlands and the Jamal Banz there 
IS sorme and and unproductive land, but the true desert of 
Kerman lies mainly in the north and north-east, where it merges 
northwards in the great desert “ Lut,” which stretches mto 
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Khorasan ^ These southern deserts differ from the kavir of 
central Persia mainly in three respects they are far less saline, 
are more sandy and drier, and present in some places tracts ot 
to loo miles almost absolutely destitute of vegetation Yet 
they are crossed by well-known tracks running from Kerman 
eastwards and north-eastwards to Seistan and Khorasan and 
frequently traversed by caravans It appears that these sandy 
wastes are continuallv encroai lung on the fertile districts, and 
this is the case even in Narmashir, which is being invaded by the 
sands of the desolate plains extending thence north-westwards 
to Bam There are also some kefeh or salt swamps answering 
to the kavir m the north, but occurring only in isolated 
depressions and nowhere of any great extent The desert of 
Kerman lies about looo ft , or less, above the sea apparently 
on nearly the same level as the Lut, from which it tannot 
be geographically separated The climate, which varies 
much with the relief of the land, has the reputation of being 
unhealthy, because the cool air from the hills is usually attended 
by chills and agues Still manv of the upland valleys enjov a 
genial and healthy climate The chief products are cotton, 
gums, dates of unrivalled flavour from the southern parts, and 
wool, noted for its extreme softness, and the soft undcrhair of 
goats {kurk)j which latter are used in the manufacture of the 
Kerman shawls, which in delicacy of texture vield only to those 
of Kashmir, while often surpassing them in design, colour and 
Unish Besides woollen goods (shawls, carpets, &c ) Kerman 
exports mainly cotton, gram and dates, receiving in return from 
India cotton goods, tea, indigo, china, glass, sugar, &c Wheat 
md barley are scarce Bander Abbasi is the natural outport, 
but, since shipping has shown a preference for Bushire farther 
west, the trade of Kerman has greatly fallen off 
for administrative purposes the province is divided into nine- 
teen districts, one being the capital of the same name with its 
immediate neighbourhood (Jiumeh), the others are Akta and 
Urzu, Anar, Bam and Narmashir, Bardsir, Jiruft, Khabis, 
Khinaman, Kubenan (Kuhbanan), Kuhpayeh, Pariz, Kafsin- 
jan, Rahbur, Raver, Ray in, Rudbar and Bashakird, Sardu, 
Sirjan , Zerend The inhabitants number about 700,000, nearly 
one-third being nomads (A H -S ) 

KERMAN, capital of the above provinc e, situated in ^o'' 17' N , 
56“ 59' E , at an elevation of 6ioo ft Its population is 
estimated at 60,000, including about 2000 Zoioastrians, 100 
Jews, and a few Shikarpuri Indians Kerman has post and 
telegraph offices (Indo-European Telegraph Department), 
British and Russian consulates, and an agency of the Imperial 
Bank of Persia 1 he neighbouring districts produce little grain 
and have to get their supplies for four or five months of the year 
from districts far away A traveller has stated that it was 
easier to get a mann (6i tb) of saffron at Kerman than a mann 
of barley for his horse, and in 1879 Sir A Houtum-Schmdler was 
ordered by the authorities to curtail his cxcuisions in the province 
“ because his horses and mules ate up all the stock Kerman 
manufactures great quantities of carpets and felts, and its carpets 
arc almost unsurpassed for richness of texture and durability 
The old name of the city was Guvashir Adjoining the city on 
hills rising 400 to 500 ft above the plain in the east are the rums 
of two ancient forts with walls built of sun-dried bricks on stone 
foundations Some of the walls are m perfect condition Among 
the mosques m the city two deserve special notice, one the Masjicl 
1 Jama, a foundation of the Muzaffarid ruler Mubariz ed dm 
Mahommed dating from a h 1349, the other the Masjid 1 Mabk 
built by Malik Kaverd Seljuk (1041-1072) 

KERMANSHAH, or Kermanshahan, an important province 
of Persia, situated W of Hamadan, N of Lunstan, and S of 
Kurdistan, and extending m the west to the Turkish frontier 
Its population is about 400,000, and it pays a yearly revenue of 
over £20,000 Many of its inhabitants are nomadic Kurds and 
Lurs who pay little taxes The plains are well watered and very 
fertile, while the hills are covered with rich pastures which sup- 

* The word lut means bare, void of vegetation, and, waterless, 
and has nothing in common with the Lot of Holy Writ, as many have 
supposed 
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port large flocks of sheep and goats The sheep provide a great 
part of the meat supply of Teheran The province also produces 
much wheat and barley, and could supply great quantities for 
export if the means of transport w ere better 

Kerman SHAH (Kermistn of Arab geographers), the capital of 
the province, is situated at an elevation of 5100 ft , in 34 19' N , 
and 46" 59' E , about 220 m from Bagdad, and 250 m from 
Teheran Although surrounded by fortifications with five gates 
and three miles m circuit, it is now practically an open town, for 
the walls are m rums and the moat is choked with rubbish It 
has a population of about 40,000 1 he town is situated on the 

high road between Teheran and Bagdad, and carries on a transit 
trade estimated m value at £750,000 per annum 

KERMES (Arab qtrmtz, see Crimson), a crimson d> e-stuff, 
now superseded by cochineal, obtained from Kermes tltci^ 
{^Coccus tltctSj Lat vermthOf G Planchon) The genus 
Kermes belongs to the Cocadae or Scale-insects, and its species 
are common on oaks wherever they grow The species from 
which kermes is obtained is common in Spam, Italy and the 
South of France and the Mediterianean basm generally, where 
it feeds on Quercus coca f era, a small shrub As m the case of 
other scale-insects, the males are relatively small and are capable 
of flight, while the females are wingless The females of the 
genus Kermes are remarkable for their gall-like form, and it was 
not until 1714 that their animal nature was discovered 

In the month of May, when full grown, the females arc globose, 
6 to 7 millim in diameter, of a rcdclish-brown colour, and covered 
with an ash-coloured powder They are found attached to the twigs 
or buds by a circular lower surface 2 milhm m diameter, and sur- 
rounded by a narrow zone of white cottony down At this time the^c 
are concealed under a cavitv, formed by the approach of the 
abdominal wall of the insect to the dorsal one, thousands of eggs of a 
red colour, and smaller than poppy seed, which are protruded and 
ranged regularly beneath the insect At the end of May or the 
begmni ig of June the young esceme by a small orifice, near the point 
of attachment of the parent Hiey are then of a fine red coloui, 
elliptic and convex in shape, but rounded at the two extremities, 
ana bear two threads half as long as their body at their posterioi 
extremity At this peiiod they are extremely active, and swarm 
with extiaordinary rapidity ah over the food plant, and in two 01 
three days attach themselves to fissures in the bark or buds, but 
rarely to the leaves In warm and dry summers the insects breed 
again in the months of August and September, according to Em6nc, 
and then they are more frequently found attached to the leav'^es 
Usually they remain immovable and apparently unaltered until the 
end of the succeeding March, when their bodies become gradually 
distended and lose all trace of abdominal rings They then appear 
full of a reddish juice resembling discoloured blood In this state, 
or when the eggs are ready to be extruded, the insects arc collected 
In some cases the insects from which the young are ready to escape 
are dried in the sun on linen cloths — care being taken to prevent the 
escape of the young from the cloths until they are dead Ihe young 
insects are then sifted from the shells, made into a paste with v megar, 
and dried on skins exposed to the sun, and the paste packed m skins 
IS then ready for exportation to the East under the name of " p&te 
d'6carlale " 

In the pharmacopoeia of the ancients kermes triturated with 
vinegar was used as an outward application, especially in wounds of 
the nerves From the 9th to the loth century this insect formed an 
ingredient in the " confectio alkermes," a well-known medicine, at 
one time official in the London pharmacopoeia as an astnngent in 
doses of 20 to 60 grains or more Syrup of kermes w as also prepared 
Both these preparations have fallen into disuse 

Mineral kermes is trisulphide of antimony, containing a 
variable portion of trioxide of antimony both free and combined 
with alkali It was known as poudre des Charireux because in 
1714 it is said to have saved the life of a Carthusian monk who 
had been given up by the Pans faculty , but the monk Simon who 
administered it on that occasion called it Alkermes mineral Its 
reputation became so great that in 1720 the French government 
bought the recipe for its preparation It still appears in the 
pharmacopoeias of many European countries and in that of the 
United States The product vanes somewhat according to the 
mode of preparation adopted According to the French direc- 
tions the official substance is obtained by adding 60 grammes 
of powdered antimony tnsTilphide to a boiling solution of 1280 
grammes of crystallized sodium carbonate in 12,800 grammes of 
distilled water and boiling for one hour The liquid is then 
filtered hot, and on being allowed to cool slowly deposits the 
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kermes, which is washed and dried at loo C , prepared in thi . 
way it IS a brovn-red velvety powder, insoluble in water 

See G Planchon, Le Kerme:> du chine (Montpellier, 1864), Le^MS, 
Materia Medtca (1784), pp 71, 3O5, Memonas sobre la ^rana Kevmes 
de Espa/la (Madrid, 1788), Adams, Panlus Aegineta^ in 180, Beck- 
mann, History of Inventions 

KERMESSE (also Kermis and Kirmess), originally the Mass 
said on the anniversary of the foundation of a church and in 
honour of the patron, the word being equivalent to “ Kirkmass ’ 
Such celebrations were regularly held in the Low Countiies and 
also m northern France, and were accompanied by feasting, 
dancing and sports of all kinds 1 hey still survive, but are now 
practically nothing more than countiy fairs and the old alle- 
gorical representations are uncommon The Brussels Kermesse 
IS, however, still marked by a procession in which the effigies of 
the Mannikin and medieval heroes are carried At Mons the 
Kermesse occurs annuallv on Irinity Sunday and is called the 
piocession of Lume^on (Walloon for lima(:on, a snail) the hero 
IS Gilles de Chin, who slays a terrible monster, captor of a 
princess, in the Grand Place This is the story of George and 
the Dragon At Hassclt the Kermesse (now only septennial) 
not only commemorates the Christian story of the foundation 
of the town, but even preserves traces of a pagan festival The 
word Kermesse (generally in the form “ Kirmess ”) is applied 
in the United States to any entertainment, especially one organ 
ized m the interest of charity 

See Demetrius Boulgcr, Belgian Life in Town and Countr\ 
(1904) 

KERN, JAN HENDRIK (1833- )» Dutch orientalist, was 

born in Java of Dutch parents on the 6th of April 1833 IL 
studied at Utrecht, Leiden and Berlin, where he was a pupil of 
the Sanskrit scholar, Albrecht Weber After some yeais spent 
as professor of Greek at Maestricht, he became professor of 
Sanskrit at Benares m 1863, and in 1865 at Leiden His studies 
included the Malay languages as w^ell as Sanskrit His chief 
work IS Geschiedems van het Buddhisme in (Haarlem, 2 vols , 
1881-1883), English he wioto a translation (Oxford, 1884) of 
the Saddharma Pundartka and a Manual of Indian Buddhism 
(Strassburg, 1896) for Buhler Kielhoins Gnindns^ der indo- 
anschen Philologie 

KERNEL (0 E cyrnel, a diminutive of “ corn,” seed, grain) 
the soft and frequently edible part contained within the hard 
outer husk of a nut or the stone of a fniit, also used in botany 
of the nucleus of a seed, the bod> within its several integuments 
or coats, and generally of the mu leus or core of any structure 
hence, figurativ ely , the pith or gist of any matter 

KEENER, JUSTINUS ANDREAS CHRISTIAN (1786-1862), 
German poet and medical writer, was born on the i8th of Sep- 
tember 1786 at Ludwigsburg m Wurttemberg After attending 
the classical schools of Ludwigsburg and Maulbronn, he was 
.ipprenticed in a cloth factory, but, in 1804, owing to the good 
services of Professor Karl Philipp Conz (1762-1827) of Tubingen, 
was enabled to enter the university there, he studied medicine 
but had also time for literary pursuits in the company of Uhland, 
Gustav Schwab and others He took his doctor’s degree m 
1808, spent some time in travel, and then settled as a practising 
physician in Wildbad Here he completed his Reiseschatten von 
dem Schattenspieler Lucks (1811), in which his own experiences 
are described with caustic humour He next co-operated with 
Uhland and Schwab m producing the PoeHscher Almanack fur 
f8T2y which was followed by the Deutscher Dichterwald (1813), 
and in these some of Kerner’s best poems were published In 
1815 he obtained the official appointment of district medical 
officer (Oberamtsarzt) in Gaildorf, and in 1818 was transferred in 
i like capacity to Weinsberg, where he spent the rest of his life 
His house, the site of which at the foot of the historical Schloss 
Weibertreu was presented by the municipality to their revered 
phvsician, became the Mecca of literary pilgrims Hospitable 
welcome was extended to ">11, from the journeyman artisan to 
crowned heads Gustav us IV of Sweden came thither with a 
knapsack on his back The poets Count Christian Friedrich 
Alexander von Wurttemberg (1801-1844) and Lenau (qv) were 


constant guests, and thither came also m 1826 Friederike Hauffe 
(1801-1829), the daughter of a forestei in Prevorst, a somnambu- 
list and cldirvo> ante, who forms the subject of Kerner’s famous 
work Dte Sehertn von Prevorst, hroffnungen uber das tnnere 
Leben des Menschen und uber das Htneinragen etner Geisterwelt 
in dte unsere (1829, 6th ed , 1892) In 1826 he published a 
collection of Gedichte, whii h were ktc r supplemented by Der 
letzte Blutenstrauss (18^2) and Winterbluten (1859) Among 
others of his well-known poems are the (harming ballad Der 
reiche Furst, a drinking song, Wohlauf, nock getrunken, and the 
pensive Wanderer in der Sagemuhle 

In addition to his literary productions, Kerner wrote some 
popular medical books of great merit, dealing with animal 
magnetism, a treatise on the influence of sebacic acid on animal 
organisms. Das Fettgift oder dte Fettsaure und ihre Wirkungen 
auf den tienschen Organismus (1822), a description of Wildbad 
and Its healing waters, Das Wildbad im Komgreich Wurttemberg 
(1813), while he gave a pretty and vivid account of his youthful 
years in Bilderbuch aus meiner Knabenzeit (1859), and in Die 
Besturmung der ivurttembergiscken Stadt Weinsberg tm Jahre 
^5^5 (1820) showed considerable skill in historical narrative 
In 1851 he was compelled, owing to increasing blindness, to retne 
from his medical practice, but he lived, carefully tended by his 
daughters, at Weinsberg until his death on the 21st of hebiuaiy 
1862 He was buried beside his wife, who had predeceased him 
in 1854, m the ( hurchyard of Weinsberg, and the grave is marked 
by a stone slab with an inscription he himself had chosen 
Friederike Kerner und ihr fustinus Kerner was one of the most 
inspired poets of the Swabian school His poems, which largely 
deal with natural phenomena, are characterized by a deep 
melancholy and a leaning towards the supernatural, whnh, 
however, is balanced b> a quaint humour, reminisicnt of the 
VoIkslie(i 

Kerner's 1 u^gcxvahlte hoetische W erke appeared m z vols (187S) 
Samtltche poit schc Werhe^ ed by J Gaismaier, 4 vols (1905), a 
selection of his poems uill ilso be found in Heckim s Universal- 
bibliothek (1898) His eoirespondcncc was edited by his son in 1897 
See also D T Stiauss, Kleinc Schriften (1860), A Keinhard, / 
kerner und das Kernerhaus zu Weinsberg (1802, 2nd ed , 1886), 
G Rumclin, Reden und lufsdtze, vol in (1894), M Niethamrncr 
(Kerner’s daughter), J herners Ju^endliehe und mein Vaterhau’i 
(1877), A Watts, Life and Works of htrner (London, 1884), 1 
Kerner, Das herntrhuus und seine Oaste (1894) 

KERRY, a counts of Ireland in the province ot Munstci 
bounded W b> the Athntic Ocean, N by the estuary of the 
Shannon, whi( h separates it from ( larc, E b> Limciick and Cork, 
and S E b> Cork The area is 1,159, acres, or 1811 sq m , 
the county being the fifth of the Irish counties in t xtent Kerry, 
with its combination of mountain, sea and plain, possesses 
some of the finest scenery of the British Islands 1 he portion 
of the county south of Dingle Bay consists of mountain masses 
intersected by narrow valleys Formerly the mountains were 
covered by a great forest of fii, birch and yew, which was nearly 
all cut down to be used in smelting iron, and the constant pas- 
turage of (attle prevents the growth of >oung trees In the 
north-east towards Killarney the hills rise abruptly into the 
ragged range of Macgillicuddv’s Recks, the highest summit of 
which, Carntual (Carrantuohill), has a height of 3414 ft The 
next highest summit is Caper (3200 ft ), and several others are 
over 2500 ft Lv ing betw een the precipitous bides of the Tomies, 
the Purple Mountains and the Reeks is the famous Gap of Dunloe 
In the Dingle piomontory Brandon Mountain attains a height 
of 3127 ft The sea-coast, for the most part wuld and mountain- 
ous, IS much indented by inlets, the largest of which, Iralee Ba> , 
Dingle Bay and Kcnmare River, lie in syni final troughs, the 
anticlinal folds of the rocks forming extensive promontories 
Between Kenm ire River and Dingle Bay the land is separated 
by mountain ridges into three valleys Ihe extremity of the 
peninsula between Dingle Bay and Iralee Bay is veiy precipi- 
tous, and Mount Brandon, rising abruptly from the ocean, is 
skirted at its base (m part) bv a road from which magnificent 
views are obtained Prom near the village of Ballybunion to 
Kilconey Point near the Shannon there is a remarkable succession 
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of ca\cs, excavated bv the se<a One of these caves inspired 
Tennyson with some lines in “Merlin and Vivien,’’ which he 
wrote on the spot The principal islands are the picturesque 
Skelhgs, Valencia Island and the Blasquet Islands 

Ihe principal rivers are the Blackwater, which, rising m the 
Dunkerran Mountains, f('>rms for a few miles the boundary line 
between Kerry and Cork, and then passes into the latter county, 
the R naughty, which with a course resembling the arc of a c ircle 
falls into the head of the Kenmare River, the Inny and Ferta, 
winch flow westward, the ore into Ballinskellig Bay and the 
other into Valencia harbour, the Flesk, which flows northward 
through the lower Lake of Killarncy, after w hich it takes the name 
of Laune, and flows north-westward to Dingle Bav, the Caragh, 
which rises in the mountains of Dunkerran, after forming several 
lakes falls into Castlemaine harbour, the Maine, which flows 
from Castle Island and soiith-w^estward to the sea at Castlemaine 
harbour, receiving the northern Flesk, which rises in the moun- 
tains that divide ( ork from Kerry , and the heale, Gale and Brick, 
the junction of which forms the Cashm, a short tidal river which 
flows into the estuary of the Shannon Ihe lakes of Kerry are 
not numerous, and none is of great size, but those of Killarney 
{qv) form one of the most important features in the striking and 
picturesque mountain scenery amidst which they are situated 
The other principal lakes arc Lough Currane (Waterville Lake) 
near Ballinskellig, and Lough Caragh near Castlemaine harbour 
Salmon and trout fishing with the rod is extensively prosecuted 
in all these waters Near the summit of Mangerton Mountain 
an accumulation of water m a deep hollow forms what is known 
as the Devil’s Punchbowl, the surplus water, after making a 
succession of cataracts, flowing into Muckross Lake it the foot 
of the mountain I here aie chalybeate mineral springs near 
Killarney, near Valencia Island, and near the mouth of the 
Inny, sulphurous chalybeate springs near Dingle, Castlemaine 
«ind Iralee, and a salmc spring at Maghervbeg in Corkaguinev, 
which bursts out of clear white sand a little below high-water 
mark Killarney is an inland centre widely celebrated and much 
visited on account of its scenic attractions, there are also several 
well-known coast resorts, among them Derry nane, at the mouth 
of Kenmare Bay, the residence of Daniel 0 Connell the “ libera- 
tor”, Glenbeigh on Dingle Bay, Parknasilla on Kenmare Bay, 
Waterville (an Atlantic telegraph station) between Ballinskellig 
Bay and Lough Currane, and Tarbert, a small coast town on the 
Shannon estuary Others of the smaller villages have grown 
into watering-places, such as Ballybunion, Castlcgrcgoiy and 
Portmagec 

Geology — Kerry includes on the north and cast a considerable 
nrea of Carl>oniferous shales and sandstones, i caching the coal 
measures, with unproductive coals, east of Listovvel and on the 
Olanruddery Mountains The Carboniferous Limestone forms a 
fringe to these beds, and is cut oil by the sea at Knockancen Bay, 
Tralee and Castlemaine In all the great promontories. Old Red 
Sandstone, including Jukes's 'Cdenganff Grits, ' forms the mountains, 
while synclinal hollows of Carboniferous Limestone have become 
biibmerged to form marine inlets between them the Upper lake 
of Killarney hes m a hollow of the Old Red Sandstone, which here 
ribes to its greatest height in Macgillicuddy’s Reeks, l^iugh Leane 
however with its low shores, rests on Carlioniferous Limestone 
In the Dingle prom mtory the Old Red Sandstone is strikingly 
unconforraable on the Dingle beds and the Upper Silurian senes, the 
latter include volcanic rocks of Wenlock age Ihe evidences of 
local glaciation m this county^ especially on the wild slopes of the 
mountains, are as striking as in North Wales A copper mine was 
formerly worked at Muckross, near Killarney, in which cobalt ores 
also occurred blate is quarried in Valencia Island 

Fauna — toxes are numerous, and otters and badgers are not un- 
common The alpine hare is very abundant The red deer inhabits 
the mountains round Killame> The golden eagle, once frequently 
seen m the higher mountain regions, is now rarely met Ihe sea 
eagle haunts the lofty marme cliffs, the mountains and the rocky 
islets The osprey is occasionally seen, and also the peregnne falcon 
The merlin is common The common owl is indigenous, the long- 
eared owl resident, and the short eared owl a regular winter visitor 
Rock pigeons breed on the sea-cliffs, and the turtle dove is an 
occasional visitant The great grey seal la found in Brandon and 
bays 

Cltmait and Agriculture — Owing to the vicinity of the sea and the 
height of the mountains, the climate is very moist and unsuitable 
for the growth of cereals, but it is so mild even in winter th«it arbutus 


and other trees indigenous to warm climates grow in the open .air, 
and several flowering plants are found which are unknown in England 
In the northern parts the land is generally coarse and pool, except 
in the vall^s, where a rich soil has been formed by rocky deposits 
In the Old Red Sandstone valleys there are many ver^ fertile regions, 
and several extensive districts now covered by bog admit of easy 
reclamation so as to form very fruitful soil, but other tracts of boggy 
land seaicely promise a profitable return for labour expended on 
their reclamation Over one-third of the total area is quite barren 
Ihe numbers of live stock of every kind are generally increased or 
sustained Dairy-farming is very largely followed The Kerry 
breed of cattle — small finely-shaped animals, black or red in colour, 
with small upturned horns — ^are famed for the quality both of their 
flesh and milk, and are in considerable demand for the parks sur- 
rounding mansion houses Ihe 'Dexter,' a cross between the 
Kerry and an unknown breed, is larger but without its fine qualities 
Little regard is paid to the breed of sheep, but those in most common 
use have been crossed with a merino breed from Spam Goats share 
with sheep the sweet pastuiage of the higher mountain ridges, while 
cattle occupy the lower slopes 

Other Industries —In foimer times there was a considerable hntn 
trade in Kerry, but this is now nearly extinct, the chief manufacture 
being that of coarse woollens and linens for home use At Killarney 
a variety of articles are made from the wood of the arbutus A 
considerable trade in agiicultural pioduce is carried on at Tralee, 
Dingle and Kenmare, and m slate and stone at Valencia The deep 
sea and coast fisheries are prosperous, and there are many small 
fishing settlements along the coast, but the centres of the two 
fishery districts are Valencia and Dingle Salmon fishing is also an 
industry, for which the district centres are Kenmare and Killainey 

Communications '—FYift Great Southern & Wcstein iiilway 
almost monopolizes the lines m the county the piincipe’ line 
traverses the centre of the county, touching Killarney, Tialee and 
Listovvel, and passing ultimately to Limcnck Blanches are from 
Headford to Kenmaie, Earranfore to Killorghn, Cahersiveon and 
Valencia harbour, Tralee to Feint and to Castlegregoiy , and the 
Listovvel and Ballybunion railway All these are lines to the coist 
The Tralee and Dmgle railway connects these two towns Ihe only 
inland branch is from Tralee to Castleisland 

Population and Administration — Ihe population (179,1V’ m 
1891, 165,720 in 1901) docieases to an extent about equal to the 
average of the Irish counties, but the emigration returns art 
among the heaviest ihe chief towns are Iralee (the county town, 
pop 9867), Killarney (‘>650), Listowel (3605) and Cahersiveen 01 
Camrciveen (201^), while Dingle, Kenmare, Killorghn and Castle 
island are smaller towns The county compiises 9 baronies, and 
contains 85 civil parishes Assizes are held at Tialee, and quarter 
sessions at Cahersiveen, Dingle, Kenmare, Killarney, Listowtl and 
Tralee The headquarters of the constabulaiy force is at Iralee 
Picvious to the Union tlie county returned eight members to the 
Irish parliament, two for the county, and two for each of the boroughs 
of Tralee, Dingle and Ardfert At the Union the number was reiluecd 
to three, two for the county and one for the borough of Tralee, but 
the divisions now number four north, south, east and west, each 
returning one member Die county is m the Protestant diocese 
of I imerick ami the Roman Catholic flioccses of Keiry and Limerick 

Histofy 'The county is said to have derived its name 
from Ciar, who with his tribe, the Ctarratdhe, is stated to have 
inhabited about the beginning of the Christian era the territory 
lying between Tralee and the Shannon That portion lying south 
of the Maine was at a later period included in the kingdom of 
Desmond (qv) Kerry suffered frequently from invasions of 
the Danes m the qth and loth centuries, until they were finally 
overthrown at the battle of Clontarf in 1014 In 1172 Dermot 
MacCarthy, king of Cork and Desmond, made submission to 
Henry II on certain (onditions, but was nevertheless gradually 
compelled to retire within the limits of Kerry, which is one of the 
areas generally considered to have been made shire ground by 
King John An English adventurer, Raymond le Gros, received 
from this MacCarthy a large portion of the county round Lix- 
naw In 1579-1580 attempts were made by the Spaniards to 
invade Ireland, landing at Limerick harbour, near Dingle, and 
a fortress was erected here, but was destroyed by the English in 
1580 ihe Irish took advantage of the disturbed state of Eng- 
land at the time of the Puritan revolution to attempt the over- 
throw of the English rule in Kerry, and ultimately obtained 
possession of Tralee, but in 1652 the rebellion was com- 
pletely subdued, and a lai;ge number of estates /ere afterwards 
confiscated 

There are remains of a round tower at Aghadoe, near Killarney, 
and another, one of the finest and most perfect specimens m 
Ireland, 92 ft high, at Rattoe, not far from Ballybunion On 
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the summit of a hill to the north of Kenmare River is the remark- 
able stone fortress known as btaigue Port There are several 
stone cells in the principal Skellig island, where penance, involv- 
ing the scaling of dangerous rocks, was done by pilgrims, and 
where there were formerly monastic remains which have been 
swept away by the sea The principal groups of sepulchral 
stones are those on the summits of the lomie Mountains, a 
remarkable stone fort at Cahersiveen, a circle of stones with 
cromlech m the parish of Tuosist, and others with inscriptions 
near Dingle The remote peninsula west of a line from Dingle to 
Smerwick harbour is full of remains of various dates The most 
notable monastic rums ire those of Innisfallen, founded by 
St Finian, a disciple of St Columba, and the line remains of 
Muckross Abbey, founded by the Franciscans, but there are also 
monastic remains at Ardfert,(A!>tlemaine, Derry nane,Kilcoleman 
and O’Dorney Among ruined churches of interest are those of 
Aghadoe, Kilcrohane, Lough Currane, Derry nane and Muckross 
The cathedral of Ardfcrt, founded probably m 1253, was partly 
destroyed during the Cromwellian wars, but was restored in 1831 
Some interesting portions remain (see Traiel) There is a 
large number of feudal castles 

KERSAINT, ARMAND GUY SIMON DE COETNEMPREN, 

CoMTF DE (1742-1793), French sailor and politician, was born 
at Pans on the 29th of July 1742 He came of an old family, 
his father, Guy Francois de Coetnempren, comte de Kersaint, 
being a distinguished nival officer He entered the navy in 
i755j ^'^nd in 1757, while serving on his fathers ship, was pro- 
moted to the rank of ensign for his bra\ery in action By 1782 
he was a captain, and in this year took part in an expedition to 
Guiana At that time the officers of the French navy were 
di /ided into two parties — the reds or nobles, and the blues or 
rotuners At the outbreak of the Revolution, Kersaint, in spite 
of his high birth, took the side of the latter He adopted the new 
ideas, and m a pamplilet entitled Le Bon Sens attacked feudal 
privileges, he also submitted to the Constituent Assembly a 
scheme for the reorganization of the navy, but it was not 
accepted On the 4th of January 1791 Kersaint was appointed 
administrator of the department of the Seme by the electoral 
assembly of Pans He was also elected as a depute suppleant 
to the Legislative Assembly, and was called upon to sit in it in 
place of a deputy who had resigned From this time onward his 
chief aim was the realization of the navy scheme winch he had 
vainly submitted to the Constitiunt Assembly He soon saw 
that this would be impossible unless there were a general reform 
of all institutions, and therefore gave his support to the policv 
of the advanced party in the Assembly, denouncing the conduct of 
Louis XVI , and on the loth of August 1792 \oting in favour 
of his deposition Shortly after, he was sent on a mission to 
the armee du CentrCy visiting in this way Soissons, Reims, Sedan 
and the Ardennes While thus occupied he was arrested by the 
municipality of Sedan , he was set free after a few daj s’ detention 
He took an active part in one of die last debates of the Legisla- 
tive Assembly, in which it was decided to publish a Bulletin 
offictely a report continued by the next Assembly, and known by 
the name of the Bulleim de la Convention Nationale Kersaint 
was sent as a deputy to the Convention by the department of 
Seine-et-Oise in September 1792, and on the ist of January 179^ 
was app*)inted vice-admiral He continued to devote himself 
to questions concerning the navy and national defence, prepared 
a report on the English political system and the navy, and caused 
a decree to be passed for the formation of a committee of general 
defence, which after many modifications was to become the 
famous Committee of Public Safety He had also had a decree 
passed (oncerning the navy on tne nth of January 1793 He 
had, however, entered the ranks of the Girondms, and had voted 
in the trial of the king against the death pienalty and m favour 
of the appeal to the people He resigned his seat m the Conven- 
tion on the 20th of January After the death of the king his 
opposition became more marked, he denounced the September 
massacres, but when called upon to justify his attitude confined 
himself to attacking Marat, who was at the time all-powerful 
His friends tried in vain to obtain his appointment as minister 


of the marine , and he failed to obtain even a post as officer He 
was arrested on the 23rd of September at Ville d’Avray, near 
Pans, and taken before the Revolutionary Tribunal, where he 
was accused of having conspired for the restoration of the 
monarchy, and of having insulted national representation by 
resigning his position m the legislature He was executed on 
the 4th of December 1793 

His brother, Guy Pierre (1747-1822), also served in the navy , 
and took part in the Amencan war of independence He did 
not accept the primiples of the Revolution, but emigratad 
He was restored to his rank in the navy in 1803, and died in 
1822, after having been prefet maritime of Antwerp, and prefect 
of the department of Meurthe 

See Kersamt's own work*?, I e Hon Sms (1789) , the Rubicon (1789) , 
ConstMrations sur la force publtque et I institution des gardes naitonaUs 
(1789), Lettre d Mtraheau (1791), Moyens prisentes d I AssenthUe 
nationale pour retahlir la paiv et I ordre dans les colonies ^ also L 
C hevalier, Histmre de la Marine francaisc sons la premitre Rtpuhhque , 
K Charavay, L issembU^e dhitorale de Parts en jjgo et lyijt (Pans, 
1890) and Ag6nor Bardoux, La Duche^se de Durai (Pans, 1898), th( 
beginning of which deals vvilh Kersaint, whose daughter married 
AmMcc do Duns (H A ♦) 

KERVYN DE LETTENHOVE, CONSTANTINE BRUNO, 

Baron (1817-1891), Belgian lustonan, was born at Saint- 
Michcl-lcs-Bruges in 1817 He was a member of the Catholic 
Constitutional partv and sat in the Chamber as member for 
Eecloo In 1870 he was appointed a member of the cabinet 
of Ancthan as minister of the interior But his official career 
was short The labinet appointed as governor of Lille one 
Decker, who had been entangled in the financial speculations 
of Langand-Dumonceau by which the whole Clerical party had 
been discredited, and whuh piovoked riots Ihc cabinet was 
forced to resign, and kcr\yn de Lettenhove devoted rumself 
entirely to litciatuic and Jiistoiy He liad already become known 
as the author of a book on Froissart (Brussels 1855), which was 
crowned by the Trcnth Aiadenn He edited a senes of chron- 
icles — Chroniques relativts a Vhistoire de la Belgique sous la 
domination da dues de (Brussels, 1870- 1873), and 

Relalions pohtiques des Pays Bas et de I Angleterre sous le regne 
de Philippe 11 (Brussels, 1882-1892) He wrote a history of 
Les Huge nots et Gi/fMvV (Bruges 1883-1885) in the spirit of a 
violent Roman Catholu j)artisan, but with much industry and 
learning He died at baint Michel les Bruges in 1891 

bee Noiitts bwgraphiqites et bibltogyaphiques di I academic de 
Belgique for 1887 

KESHUB CHUNDER SEN (Kfshava Chandra Sena) (1838 
1884), Indian religious reformer, was born of a high-caste family 
at Calcutta m 1838 lie w-as educated at one of the Calcutta 
colleges, where he became proficient in English literature and 
history Tor a short time he was a clerk in the B ink of Bengal, 
but resigned his post to devote himself exclusively to literature 
and philosophy At that time Sir William Hamilton, Hugh 
Blair, Victor Cousin, J H Newman and R W Emerson were 
among his favourite authors Their works made the deepest 
impression on him, for, as he expressed it, “ Philosophy first 
taught me nsight and reflection, and turned my eyes inwaid 
from the things of the external world, so that I began to reflect 
on my position, character and destiny ” Like many other 
educated Hindus, Keshub Cliunder Sen had gradually dissociated 
himself from the popular forms of the native religion, without 
abandoning what he believed to be its spirit As early as 1857 
he joined the Brahma Samaj, a religious association aiming at 
the reformation of Hinduism Keshub Chunder Sen threw him- 
self with enthusiasm into the work of this society and m 1862 
himself undertook the ministry of one of its blanches In the 
same year he helped to found the Albert College and started the 
Indian Mirror, a weekly journal m which social and moral sub- 
jects were discusvsed In 1863 he wrote The Brahma Samaj 
Vindicated He also travelled about the countrv’ lecturing c>nd 
preaching The steady development of his reforming zeal led 
to a split m the society, which broke into two sections, Chunder 
Sen putting himself at the head of the reform movement, which 
took the name Brahma Samaj of India,” and tried to propagate 
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its doctrines by missionary enterpiise Its tenets at this time 
uere the following (i) The wide universe is the temple of 
God (2) Wisdom is the pure land of pilgrimage (3) Truth 
IS the everlasting scripture (4) Faith is the root of all religions 
(s) Love IS the true spiritual culture (6) The destruction of 
selfishness is the true asceticism In 1866 he delivered an 
address on “ Jesus Christ, Europe and Asia,” which led to the 
false impression that he was about to embrace Christianity 
This helped to call attention to him in Europe, and in 1870 he 
paid a visit to England The Hindu preacher was warmly 
welcomed by almost all denominations, particularly by the 
Unitarians, with whose creed the new Brahma Samaj had most in 
common, and it was the committee of the British and Poreign 
Unitarian Association that organized the welcome soiree at 
Hanover Square Rooms on the i2th of April Ministers of ten 
different denominations were on the platform, and among those 
who officially bade him weU ome w'ere Lord Lawrence and Dean 
Stanley He remained for six months in England, visiting most 
of the chief towns His eloquence, delivery anti command of 
the language won universal admiration His own impression 
of England was somewhat disappointing Chiistianity in Eng- 
land appeared to him too sectarian and narrow, too “ muscular 
and hard,” and Christian life in England more materialistic 
and outward than spiritual and invcard “ I came here an 
Indian, I go back a confirmed Indi in , I came here a Theist, 
I go back a confirmed Theist I have learnt to love my own 
country more and more ” Ihese words spoken at the fare- 
well soir 4 e may furnish the key to the change in him which so 
greatly puzzled many of his English friends He developed a 
tendency towards mysticism and a greater leaning to the spiritual 
tcKhing of the Indian philosophies, as well as a somewhat 
despotic attitude towards the Samaj He gave his child 
daughter in marriage to the raja of Kuch Behar, he revived 
the performance of mystual plays, and himself took part in 
on^. These changes alienated many followers, who deserted his 
standard and founded the Sadhcirana (General) Brahma Samaj 
(1878) (hiinder Sen did what he could to rcinvigorate his 
ow n section by a new infusion of C hristian ideas and phrases, 
e ‘ the New Dispensation,” “ the Holy Spirit ’ He also in- 
stituted a sacramental meal of rice and water Iw'o lectures 
delivered between 1881 and 1883 throw \ good deal of light 
on his latest doctrines 1 hev were The Marvellous Mystery, 
the irinity,” and “ Asia’s Message to Europe ” This latter is 
an eloquent plea against the Europeani/ing of Asia, as well as 
a protest against Western sectaiianism During the intervals 
of his last illness he wrote The Neta Samhita, or the Sacred Lawi> 
of the Aryans of the New Dispensation He died in January 1884, 
leav ing many bitter enemies and many warm friends 

See the article Brahma Samaj , also P Mozoomdar, Life and 
Teachings of Keshub Chunder Sen (1888) 

KlISMARK (Ger Kasmark), a town of Hungary, in the county 
of bzepes, 240 m N P. of Budapest by lail Pop (1900), i5«;6o 
It is situated on the Poprad, at an altitude of iqtjo ft , and is 
surrounded on all sides by mountains Among its buildings are 
the Roman Catholic parish church, a Gothic edifice of the 15th 
century with fine carved altars, a wooden Protestant church of 
the 17th centurv, and an old town-hc.ll About 12 m W of 
KismArk lies the famous watering-place Tatrafured (Ger 
Sl hmecks), at the foot of the Schlagc ndorfer peak in the Tatra 
Mountains Kesmdrk is one of the oldest and most important 
Saxon settlements in the north of Plungary, and became a royal 
free town at the end of the 13th century In 1440 it became the 
seat of the counts of Szepes (Ger , /tps)^ and in i ^64 it was 
granted new privileges by King Matthias Corvinus During the 
1 6th century, together with the other Saxon towns in the 
Szepes county, it began to lose both its political and commercial 
importance It remained a royal free town until 1876 

KESTREL (Fr. Cresserelle or Creferelle, O Fr Quercerelle and 
Quercelle, in Burgundy Cristel), the Fnglish name^ for one of 
the smaller falcons This bird, though in the form of its bill and 

^ Other English names are windhover and standgale (the last often 
corrupted into stonegale and stannell) 
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length of Its wings one of the true falcons, and by many ornitho- 
logists placed among them under its Linnaean name of Faho 
tinnuncidusy is by others referred to a distinct genus Ttnnunculus 
as T alaudartus — the last being an epithet wholly inappropriate 
We have here a case in which the propriety of the custom which 
requires the establishment of a genus on structural characters 
may seem open to question The differem es of structure which 
separate Ttnnunculus from Falco are of the slightest, and, if 
insisted upon, must lead to including in the former birds whu h 
obviously differ from kestrels in all but a few characters arbi- 
trarily chosen, and yet, if structural characters be set aside, the 
kestrels form an assemblage readily distinguishable by several 
peculiarities from all other Lalconidae, and an assemblage 
separable from the true falcons of the genus Falco, with its 
subsidiary groups Aesalon, Hy patriot chis, and the rest (see Eal- 
con) Scarcely any one outside the walls of an ornithological 
museum or library would doubt for a moment whether any bird 
shown to him was a kestrel or not, and Gurney has stated his 
belief {Ihts, 1881, p 277) that the aggregation of species placed 
by Bowdlcr Sharpe (Cat Birds Brit Mus 1 423-448) under 
the genera designation of Cerchnets (which should properly 
be Ttnnunculus) includes “ three natural groups sufficientlv 
distinct to be treated as at least separate subgenera, bearing the 
name of Dissodectes, Tinnunculus and Erythropus ” Of these 
the first and last arc not kestrels, but are perhaps rather related 
to the hobbies (Hypotnorchis) 

Ihe ordinary kestrel of Europe, Falco ttnnunculus or linnun- 
culus alaudartus, is by far the commonest bird of prey in the 
British Islands It is almost entirely a summer migrant, 
coming from the south in early spring and departing in autumn, 
though examples (which arc nearly always found to be birds of 
the year) occasionally occur in winter, some arriving on the 
eastern coast in autumn It is most often observed while hang- 
ing in the air for a minute or two in the same spot, by means oi 
short and rapid beats of its wings, as, with head pointing to 
windward and expanded tail, it is looking out for pre> — which 
consists chiefly of mice, but it will at times take a small bird, 
and the remains of frogs, insects and even earthworms have been 
found m its crop It generally breeds in the deserted nest of a 
crow or pie, but frequently m rocks, ruins, or even m hollow 
trees — laving four or five eggs, mottled all over with dark 
brownish-red, sometimes tmgeci with orange and at other times 
with purple Though it may occasionally snatch up a young par- 
tndge or pheasant, the kestrel is the most harmless bird of prey, 
if it be not, from its destruction of mice and cockchafers, a bene- 
fic lal species Its range extends over nearly the whole of Europe 
from 68 N lat , and the greater part of Asia — though the form 
which inhabits Japan and is abundant in north-eastern China 
has been by some writers deemed distinct and called T japonicus 
— it IS also found over a great part of Afru a, being, however, 
unknown beyond Guinea on the west and Mombasa on the east 
coast (IbiSj 1881, p 457) The southern countries of Europe 
have also another and smaller species of kestrel, T tinnunculoides 
(the T cenchris and T naumanni of some writers), which is 
widely spread in Africa and Asia, though specimens from India 
and China arc distinguished as T pektnensts 

Ihree other species are found in Africa—/ rupicola, T rupi- 
colotdes and T alopex — the first a common bird m the Cape, 
while the others occur in the interior Some of the islands of 
the Ethiopian region have peculiar species of kestrel, as the 
T neivtom of Madagascar, T punctatus of Mauritius and 
T gracilis of the Seychelles , while, on the opposite side, the 
kestrel of the Cape Verde Islands has been separated as 
T neglectus 

The T sparverius, commonly known in Canada and the 
United States as the “ sparrow-hawk,” is a beautiful little bird 
Various attempts have been made to recognize several species, 
more or less in accordance with locality, but the majoritv of 
ornithologists seem unable to accept the distinctions which have 
been elaborated chiefly by Bowdler Sharpe m his Catalogue and 
R Ridgway (North American Birds, 111 159-175), the former of 
whom recognizes six species, while the latter admits but three — 
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T sparvreiusj T leucophrys and 7’ sparvenotdei — with five geo- 
graphical raceb of the first, viz the typical T sparvertus from 
the continent of North America exc ept the coast of the Gulf of 
Mexico, T australis from the continent of South America 
except the North Atlantic and Caribbean coasts, T tsaheU 
ltnui>, inhabiting continental America from Florida to Fr Guiana, 
T domtntcensis from the 1 csser Antilles as far northwards as 
St Thomas, and lastly T cinnamommus from Chile and western 
Brazil T leucophrys is said to be from Haiti and Cuba, 
and T sparvenotdes peculiar to Cuba only Ihis last has been 
generally allowed to be a good species, though Dr Gundlach, 
the best authority on the birds of that island, in his Coniribucion 
d la Ornttologta Cuhana (1876), will not allow its validity More 
recently it was found {IbtSy 1881 pp 547-564) that T australis 
and T cinnamommus cannot be separated, that Ridgway’s 
T leucophrys should proptily be called T domtmcensiSySind his 
/ domtntcensis T aiiHllaium, while Ridgw'ay has recorded the 
supposed occurrence of T sparvenotdes in Floiida Of other 
kestrels T moluccensis is widely spread throughout the islands 
of the Malay Archipelago, while T ctnchotdes seems to inhabit 
the whole of Australia, and h<is occurred m Tasmania {Proc 
Roy Soc Tasmania, 1875, jip 7, 8) No kestrel is found m New 
Zealand, but an approach to the form is made by the very 
peculiar Hieractdea (or Harpe) novae-zelandtae (of which a second 
race or species has been described, // brunnea or // ferox), the 
“ sparrow-hawk,” quail-hawk ” and “ bush-hawk ” of the colo- 
nists— a bird of much higher courage than any kestrel, and per- 
haps exhibiting the mou generalized and ancestral type from 
which both kestrels and falcons may have descended (A N ) 

KESWICK, a market town in the Penrith parh imentary 
division of Cumberland, England, served b\ the loint line of the 
Cockermouth, Kesw'ick Penrith, and 1 ondon & North-Western 
railways Pop of urban clistiict (1901), 1451 It lies in the 
noithern part of the lake District, in an open valley on the 
banks of the river Greta with the mountain of Skiddaw to the 
noilh and the lovely lake of Derwentwater to the south It is 
much frequented by visitors as a ccntie for this famous district 
— for boating on Derwentw'atcr and for the easy ascent of 
Skiddaw Many residences aic seen in the neighbourhood, and 
the town as a whole is modern Fitz Park, opened in 1887, is 
a pleasant recreation ground The towm-h ill contains a museum 
of local geology, natural history, dc In the parish church of 
( rosthwaite, 4 m distant, there is a monument to the poet 
Southey His residence, Greta Hall, stands at the end of the 
mam street, close by the river Keswick is noted for its 
manufacture of lead pencils, and the plumbago (locally wad) 
used to be supplied from mines in Borrow^dale Char, caught m 
the neighbouring lakes, are potted at Keswick 111 large quantities 
and exported 

KESWICK CONVENTION, an annual summer reunion held 
at the above town for the main puipose of “ promoting practical 
holiness ” by meetings for pray er, discussion and personal 
intercourse It has no denominational limits, and is largely 
supported by the “Evangelical” section of the Church of 
England The convention, started in a private manner by 
C^anon Harford-Battersby, then vicar of Keswick, and Mr 
Robert Wilson in 1874, met first in 1875, rapidly grew after 
the first few years, both in numbers and influence, in spite of 
attacks on the alleged “ perfectionism ” of some of its leaders 
and on the novelty of its methods Its members take a deep 
interest in foreign missions 

In the History of the CMS, vol m (by Eugene Stock), the 
missionary influence of the “ Keswick men in Cambridge and else 
where may be readily traced See also 7 he Keswick Convention its 
Message, its Method and its Men, e<hted by C F Harford (1906) 

KET (or Kftt), ROBERT (d 1549) English rebel, is usually 
called a tanner, but he certainly held the manor of Wymondham 
in Norfolk With his brother William he led the men of 
Wymondham m their quarrel with a certain Flowerden, and 
having thus come into prominence, he headed the men of Norfolk 
when they rose in rebellion in 1 549 owing to the hardships inflicted 
by the extensive enclosures of common lands and by the general 
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policy of the protector Somerset A feast held at Wymondham 
in July 1549 developed into a not and gave the signal for the 
outbreak Leading his followers to Norwich, Ket formed a 
camp on Mousehold Heath, where he is said to have commanded 
16,000 men, introduced a regular system of discipline, adminis- 
tered justice and blockaded the city He refused the royal 
offer of an amnestv on the ground that mmxcnt and just men 
had no need of pardon, and on the 1st of August 1^549 attacked 
and took possession of Norw ic h John Dudley, carl of Wai w ick, 
marched agimst the rebels, and alter his offer of pardon hiid 
been reiectcd he forced his wav into the city, driving its defenders 
before him Then, strengthened by the arrival of some foieign 
mercenaries, he attacked the mam body of the rebels at Diissin- 
dale on the 27th of August Kel’s men were easily routed bv 
the trained soldiciy, and Robert and William Ket were seized 
and taken to I ondon, where they were condemned to death tor 
treason On the 7th of December 11549 I^obert was executed at 
Norwich, and his body was hanged on the top of the castle, 
while that of William w is hanced cm the church tower at 
W vmondham 

See F W Kusstll, Kelt Rebellion (1859), and J A Froude, 
History of Lngland, vol iv (London, 1898) 

KETCH, JOHN (d t686), English executioner, who as “ [ack 
ketch” gave the nickname for nearly two centimes to his 
successors, is believed to have been appointed public hangman 
in the year 1663 The first recorded mention of him is in The 
Plotters Ballad, being jack Ketch* s incomparable Receipt for the 
Cure of Traytorous Recusants and ]\holesomc Physick for a 
Popish Contagion, a broadside published in December 1672 
The execution of William, Lord Russell, on the 21st of july 
1683 was carried out by him in i clumsy wav, and a pamphlet 
IS extant which contains his “ Apologie,” in which he alke^cs 
that the prisoner did not “ dispose himself as was most sutablc ” 
and that he w^as interrupted while taking aim On the scaffold, 
cm the 15th of July 1685, the duke of Monmouth, addressing 
ketch, refcircd to his treatment of lord Russell, the result 
being that Ketch w^as quite unmanned and had to deal at least 
five strokes with his a\c, and finally use i knife, to sever Mon- 
mouth’s head from his shoulders In 1686 Ketch was deposed 
and imprisoned at Bridewell, but when his successor, Piscba 
Rose, a butc her, was after four months in the office hanged at 
Tyburn, Ketch was reappointed He died towards the close ol 
t686 

KETCHUP, also written catsup and katchup (said to be from 
the Chinese koe-ihiap or ke-tsiap, brine of pickled fish), a sauce 
or relish prepared principally from the juice of mushrooms and 
of many other species of edible fungi, salted for preservation and 
\ inoiisly spiced Ihe juices of various fruits, such as cucum- 
bers, tomatoes, and especially green walnuts, are used as a basis 
of ketchup, and shell-fish ketchup, from oysters mussels and 
cockles, IS also made , but in general the term is restricted to 
sauces having the juice of edible fungi as their basis 

KETENES, in chemistrv , a group of organic compounds which 
mav be considered as internal anhydrides of acetic acid and its 
substitution dci natives Two classes may be distinguished 
the aldo-kctencs, including ketene itself, together with its mono- 
alkyl dei natives and carbon suboxide, and the keto-kctencs 
which comprise the dialkyl ketenes The aldo-ketencs aie 
colourless compounds which are not capable of autoxidation, 
are polymerized by pyndine or quinoline, and are inert towards 
compounds containing the groupings C N and CO Ihe keto- 
kctencs are coloured compounds, which undergo autoxidition 
readily, form ketene bases on the addition of pyndinc and f|uino- 
hne, and yield addition comoounds with substances conttuning 
the C N and C 0 groupings The ketenes are usually obtained 
by the action of zinc on ethereal or ethyl acetate solutions of 
halogen substituted acid chlorides or l)romides They are 
characterized by their additive reactions combining with water 
to form acids with alcohols to form esters, and with pnmarv 
imines to form amides 

Ketene, CH^ CO, was discovered by N T M Wilsmore {Jour 
Chem Soc , 1907, vol 91, p 1938) among the gaseous products formed 
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when ft platinum wite is electrically heated under the surface of 
acetic anhydride It is also obtained by the action of zmc on 
bromacetyl bromide (H Staudingcr, Ber 1908, 41, p 594) At 
ordinary tcmperatuies it is a gas, hut it may be condensed to a 
liquid and finally solidified, the solid melting at -151® C It is 
characterued by its penetrating smell On standing for some 
time a brown coloured liquid is obtained, from which a colourless 
liquid boiling at I2b“i2 7 C , has been isolated (Wilsinore, ibid , 
1908, 93, p 946) Although 01 igiriall^ dcsciibcd as acctylkctcn it 
has proved to be a cyclic compound (Ber , 1909 42, p 4908) It 
IS soluble m water, the solution showing an acid reaction, owing 
to the formation of aceto acetic acid, and with alkalis it yields 
acetates It ditters from the simple ketenes in that it is apparently 
unacted upon by phtnols ^nd alcohols Dimethyl ketene^ (til CO, 
obtained oy the action 01 zme on a brom isohutyrvl bromide, is a 
yellowish coloured liquid At ordinary temperatures it rapidly 
polymerizes (probably to a tetramethylcylobutanedione) It boils 
at C (750 mm) (Stauelmger, Ber 1905, 38, p lytl, 1908, 
p 2208) Oxygen lapully converts it into a white explosive solid 
Diethyl ketene, C O, is formed on heating diethylmalonic an* 

hvdnde (Staudinger, ibid ) Diphenyl hetene^ (CgHOjCCO, obtained 
by the action of zinc on diphenyl chloracctyl chloriife, is an orange 
red liquid which boils at 1 40 C (12 mm ) It does not polymerize 
Magnesium phenyl bromide gives triphenyl vinyl alcohol 

KETI, a sea-port of British India, in Karai hi district Sind 
situated on the Hajamro branch of the Indus Pop (1901), 
3127 It IS an important seat of trade, where sea-borne goods 
are transferred to and from river boats 

KETONES, in chemistry, organu compounds of the type 
RCOR', where R,R'^ alkyl or arvl groups If the groups 
R ,ind R' are identical, the ketone is called a nmple ketone, 
if unlike, a mixed ketone Ihev may he prepared by the 
oxidation of secondary alcohols , by the addition of the 
elements of water to hydrocarbons of the acetylene type 
RC CPI , by oxidation of primary alcohols of the type 
RR' CH CH.OH RR' CH CH,OH R ( 0 R' -f* H ,0 + H,CO,, 
by distillation of the calcium salts of the fdttv acids, 
by heating the sodium salts of these acids with the 

corresponding acid anhydride to 190 C (W H Perkin, Jour 
Chem Soc , 1886, 49, p 323), by the action of anhydrous 
ferric chloride on acid chlorides (J Hamonet, Bull de la ^oc 
ihim , 1888, 30, p 337), 

2( , 11 , COG C.H, CO CH(rH,) COG 

->"C,H, CO CH(CH3)CO.n CO CH, CH,, 

and by the action of zinc alkyls on acid chiondes(M Freund, , 
1861, ii8, p i), 2CH,C0CI + ZnC H,), - ZnCl_, + 2CII, CO CH, 
In the last reaction complex addition products are formed, 
and must be quickly decomposed by water, otherwise tertiarv 
alcohols are produced (A M Butlerow, Jahret^b , 1864, p 496 
Ann 1867, 144, p i) They may also be prepared by the decom 
position of ketone chlorides with water, by the oxidation of 
the tertiary hy droxy ac ids , by the hydrolysis ot the ketonic 
acids or their esters with dilute alkalis or baryta water (see 
Aceto- ACETIC Estfr) , by the hydrolysis of alkyl derivatives 
of acetone dicarboxylic acid, HO/ ( CO CIIR CO,H, and 
by the action of the Gngnard reagent on nitriles (E Blaise, 
Comptes tendus, 1901, 132, p 38), 

R CN + R'MJ -> RR'C N M,i R CO R' 4- NH^ + MJ OH 

The ketones are of neutral reaction, the lower members of the 
series being colourless, volatile, pleasant-smelling liquids They 
do not reduce silver solutions, and are not so readily oxidized 
as the aldehydes On oxidation, the molecule is split at the 
carbonyl group and a mixture of acids is obtained Sodium 
amalgam reduces them to secondary alcohols , phosphorus 
pentAchloride replaces the carbonyl oxygen by chlorine, forming 
the ketone chlorides Only those ketones which contain a 
methyl group are capable of forming crystalline addition com- 
pounds with the alkaline bisulphites (F Gnmm, Ann , 1871, 
157, p 262) They combine with hydrocyanic acid to form 
nitriles, which on hydrolysis furnish hydroxyacids, 

(CH 3 ).C 0 (CHO^C OH CN (CH,), C OH CO,H, 
with phenylhydrazme they yield hydrazones, with hydrazme 
they yield m addition ketazmes RR' C N N C RR' (T Curtius), 
and with hvdroxylamme ketoximes The latter readily under- 
go the “ Beckmann ” transformation on treatment with acid 
chlorides, yielding substituted acid amides, 


RR' C NOH KC(NR') OH ->R CO NHR' 

(see OxiMFs, also A Hantzbch, Ber , 1891, 24, p 13) The ketone > 
react with mercaptan to form mercaptols (E Baumann, Ber , 
1883, 18, p 8S3), and with concentrated mine acid they yield 
dinitroparaffins (G Chancel, Bull de la soc chtni , 1879, 31, 
P 503) nitrous acid (obtained from amyl nitrite and 

gaseous hydrochloric acid the ketone being dissolyed in acetu 
acid) they form isonitroso-ketones, R CO CH NOH (L Claisen, 
Ber y 1887, 20, pp 656, 2194) With ammonia they yield 
complex condensation products, acetone forming di- and tn- 
acetonamines (W Heintz, Ann 1875, P 
p 214 They aKo condense with aldehydes, under the influence 
of alkalis or sodium ethylate (L Claisen, Ann , 1883, 218, pp 121, 

129, 145, 1884, 223, p 137, b Kostanecki and G Rossbach, 
Ber , 1896, 29, pp 1488, 14915, 1893, &i ) On treatment with 
the Gngnard reagent in absolute ether solution, they yield 
addition products which are decomposed by water with pro- 
duction of tertiary alcohols (V Gngnard, Comptes remlu^, 1900, 

130, p T322 et seq ), 

RR'rO->RR' C(OM,jI) R^-^-RR'K" C(OH) 4 Mgl OH 
Ketones do not polymerize in the same way as aldehydes, but 
under the influence of acids and bases yield condensation 
products , thus acetone gives mesityl oxide, phorone and 
mesitylene (see below) 

I or dimethyl Ketone or acetone, see Acetonf Diethyl ketone, 
(CjH,)^ c" 0 , IS a pleasant smelling li<|m(l boiling at 102 7'’ C With 
concentrated nitric acid it forms dmitruethane, and it is oxidized 
by chromic acid to acetic ind propionic acids Methylnonylkdone, 
CH^CO C,,lbo, IS the chief constituent of oil of lue, which also con 
tuns methylheptyl ketone, CH CO ( ^ hqnid of boiling poinl 

85-90* r (7 mm ), Nvhich y'lelds normal capivhc acid on oxidation 
with hypobromites 

MesHxl oxide, (CH^)2^ CH CO CH,, is an aiomatic smelling liquid 
ol boiling point 129 5-130 C It is insoluble m water, but readily 
dissolves m ilcohol On heating with dilute suliihunc acid it yields 
icetone, but with the concentrated acid it gives mesitylene, 
l^otassium permanganate oxidizes it to icctic acid and hydroxyiso 
butyl ic acid (A Burner, Ber , 1882, 15, p 591) H forms hydroxy 
hydrocolhdmc when heated with acetamide and anhydrous zinc 
chloride (T Can/onen and G Spica, Gazz cftini Ital , 1884, 14, 
p 349) Phorone, (C H ,)jC CH CO CH C (CH^) , forms yellow crystals 
which melt at 28'' t and boil at 197 2 C When heated with 
phosphorus pentoxide it yields acetone, vvatci and some pseudo 
cumene Dihite nitric acid oxidizes it to acetic and oxalic acids, while 
potasMum permanganate oxidizes it to acetone, carbon dioxide and 
oxalic acid 

Diketones —The diketones contain two carbonyl groups, 
and are distinguishd as a or i 2 diketones, j 3 or i 3 dikctones, 
y or i 4 dikctones, &c , arc ording as they contain the groupings 
CO CO , -CO CH, CO , CO CH, CO , 

The a diketones may be prepared by boiling the product of the 
action of alkaline bisulphites on isonilrosokctonts with 15 % sul 
phuncacid (II v Pechmanu,/?cr , 1887, 2o,p 5112, 1889, 22, p 2115), 
CH,rOC(N OH) CHa->riI,COC (NHSO,) CH,-s^CH,CO COCH„ 
or by the action of isoamyl nitrite on the isonitrosoketones (6 
Manasse , 1888, 21, p 2177), (.>II« CO C (NOH) CH^ + nCaHOKO 
=s C2H5 CO CO C H, i- CftHjiOII h NrjO They condense with ortlio 
diamines to form qumoxahnes (O Hinsberg, Ann , 1887, 237, p 327), 
and with ammonia and aldehydes to form imidazoles Diacetyl, 
CH, CO CO CH^, IS a yellowish green liquid, which boils at 87-88'’ C , 
and possesses a pungent smell It combines with sodium bisulphite 
and with hydrocyanic acid Dilute alkalis convert it into para- 
xyloquinone 

The 3 -diketones form characteristic copper salts, and in alcoholic 
solution they combine with semicatbazide to form products which on 
boiling with ammoniaoal silver nitrate solution give pyrazoles 
(1 Posner, Ber , 1901, 34, p 5975), with hydroxylamme they form 
tsoxazoles, and with phenylhydrazme pyrazoles Acetyl acetone, 
CH, CO CH^ CO CH^, may be prepared by the action of aluminium 
chloride on acetyrl chloride, or by condensing ethyl acetate with 
acetone in the presence of sodium (L Claisen) It is a liquid of 
boiling point 136*0 It condenses readily with aniline to give 
ay dimethyl quinoline 

The y diketones arc characterized by the readiness with which 
Ihey yield furfurane, pyrrol and thiophene derivatives, the fur- 
furane derivatives being Jormed by heating the ketones with a 
dehydrating agent, the thiophenes hy heating With phosphorus penta- 
sulphide, and the pyrrols by the action of alcoholic ammonia or 
amines Acetonyl acetone, CH^ CO CH, CH ^CO CH , a liquid boiling 
at 194* C , may be obtained by condensing sodium aceto-acetaie 
with mono-chloracetono (C Paal, Ber , 1885, 18, p 59) 
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OHjCOCHP + Na CH COCH ,(COOR) 

->CH,CO CUi CH COCHstCOOR) 

-»CH,CO CHj CHa COCH3 


or by tbe hydrolysis of diacoto succinic cstcr, prepared by the 
action of iodine on sodium aceto-acetate (L Knorr, , 1889, 
Ii 2 f pp 169, 2100) 

I 5 diketones have been prepared by L Claiseh by condensing 
ethoxy methylene aceto-acetic esters and similar compounds with 
$ ketomc esters and with i 3 diketones 1 he cthoxymethylene 
ticeto acetic esters are prepared by condensing aceto aCetic ester 
\N ith ortho-formic ester in the presence of acetic anhydride (German 
patents 77354, 79087, 79863) The 1*5 diketones of this type, when 
iieated with aqueous ammonia, form pyridine derivatives Those 
in which the keto groups are m combination vith phenyl residues 
give pyridine derivatives on treatment with hydroxylamine, thus 
benzamarone, CeH6CII[CII(CoHp) CO gives pentaphenylpyn- 

dine, NC^(C(,H(,)ft On the general reactions of the i 5 diketones, 
see E Knoevenagel ( 4 nn, 1894, 281, p 25 seq ) and H Stobbe 
(Ber , 1902, 35 > P 1445) 

Many cyclic ketones arc known, and in most respects they resemble 
the ordinary aliphatic ketones (see PoLYMLTtiYLENES , Terpenes) 


KETTELER, WILHELM EMMANUEL, Baron von (1811- 
1877), German theologian and politician was born at Harkotten, 
m Bavaria, on the 25th of December t8li He studied theology 
at Gottingen, Berhn, Heidelberg and Munich, and was ordained 
priest in 1844 He resolved to consecrate his life to maintaining 
the cause of the freedom of the Church from the control of the 
State This brought him into collision with the civil power, an 
attitude whu h he maintained throughout a stormv ai]d eventful 
life Ketteler was rather a man of action than a scholar, and he 
fust distinguished himself as one of the deputies oi the Frankfort 
National Assembly, a position to which he was elected in 1848, 
and in which he soon became noted for his decision, foresight, 
energy and eloquence In 18*50 he was made bishop of Mainz, 
by order of the Vatican, m preference to the celebrated Professor 
Leopold Schmidt, of Giessen, whose liberal sentiments were not 
igrceablc to the Papal party When elected, Ketteler refused 
to allow the students of theology in his dioccsc to attend lec tures 
at Giessen, and ultimately founded an opposition seminary in the 
diocese of Mam/ itself He also founded orders of School 
Brorthers and School Sisters, to work in the various educational 
agencies he had called mto existence, and he laboured to institute 
orphanages and rescue homes In 18 <>8 he threw dowm the 
gauntlet against the State in hi> pamphlet on the rights of the 
Catholic Church in Germany In 1863 he adopted Lassalle’s 
Socialistic views, and publi'^hcd his Dte Arbettfrage und das 
Chnstenthum When the question of papal infallibility arose, 
he opposed the promulgation of the dogma on the ground that 
such promulgation was inopportune But he was not resolute 
in his opposition The opponents of the dogma complained 
It the very outset that he was wavering, half converted by his 
hosts, the members of the German College at Rome, and further 
influenced by his own misgivings He soon deseited his anti- 
Infallibilist colleagues, and submitted to the decrees in August 
1870* He was the warmest opponent of the State in the Kultur- 
kantpf provoked by Prince Bismarck after the publication of the 
Vatican decrees, and was largely instrumental in compelling 
that statesman to retract the pledge he had rashly given, never 
to go to Canossa ” To such an extent did Bishop von Ketteler 
carry his opposition, that in 1874 he forbade his clergy to take 
part m celebrating the anniversary of the battle of Sedan, and 
declared the Rhine to be a “ Catholic river ” He died at Biirg- 
Iiausen, Upper Bavaria, on the 13th of July 1877 

(J J L *) 

KETTERING, a market town in the eastern parliamentary 
division of Northamptonshire, England, 72 m N N W from 
T^ondon by the Mialand railway Pop of urban distru t 
(1891), iq,454 , 28,653 The church of SS Peter and 

Paul, mainly' Perpendicular, has a lofty and ornate tower and 
spire* The chief manufactures are boots, shoes, bnishes, stays, 
clothing and agricultural implements There are iron-works m 
the immediate neighbourhood The privilege of market was 
granted m 1227 by a charter of Henrv III 

KETTLE, SIR RUPERT ALFRED (1817-1894), English 
county court judge, was bom at Birmingham on the 9th of 
January 1817 His family had for some time been conneeted 


with the glass-staimng business In 1845 he was called to the 
bar, and in 1859 he was made judge of the Worcestershire county 
courts, becoming also a bencher of the Middle Temple (1882) 
He acted as arbitrator in several important strikes, and besides 
being the first president of the Midland iron trade wages board, 
he was largely responsible for the formation of similar boards m 
other staple trades His name thus became identified w ith the 
organization of a system of arbitratfon between employers and 
employed, and in 1880 he was knighted for his services in this 
capacity'^ In 1851 he married , one of his sons subsequently 
became a London police magistrate Kettle died on the 6tli 
of October 1894 at Wolverhampton 

KETTLEDRUM 1 (Fr ianbales , Ger Pauken , Ital Unipani 
Sp timbal), the only kind of drum {qv) having a definite 
musical pitch I he kettledrum con^lsts of a hemispherical 
pan of copper, brass or silver. Over which a piece of vellum is 
stretched tightly by means of screws working on an iron ring, 
which fits closely round the head of the drum In the bottom 
of the pan is a small vent-hole, which prevents the head being 
rent by the concussion of air The vellum head may thus be 
sla( kened or tightened at will to produce anv one of the notes 
within its (ompass of half m octave Each kettledrum gives 
but ore note at a time, and as it takes some little time to alter 
all the screws, two or three kettledrums, sometimes more, each 
tuned to a different note, arc used in an orchestra or band 
For centuries kettledrums have been made and used m Europe 
in pairs, cine large and one small, the relative proportions of tlic 
two instruments being well defined and invariable Fven when 
eight pairs of drums all tuned to different notes, are used, as 
bv Berlioz m his ‘‘ Grand Requiem,” there are still but the two 
sizes of drums to produce all the notes Vaiious mechanisms 
have been tried with the object of facilitating the change of 
pitch, but the simple old-fashioned model is still the most 
frequently used in England Two sticks, of which there arc 
several kinds, are employed to play the kettledrum, the best 
of thc'se arc made of whalebone for elasticity, and have a small 
wooden knob at one end, covered with a thin piece of fine sponge 
Others have the button covered with feH or india-rubber 
The kettledrum is struck at about a quarter of the diametei 
from the ring 

The compass of kelllediuins collectively is not much more than 

an octave, between ^ aoi j- ^ ^ larger instruments, 

which it IS inadvisable to tune below F, take anv one of the following 
notes — • 




and the smaller are tuned to one of the notes completing the 
chromatic and enharmonic scale from These 


limits comprise all the notes of artistic value that can be obtained 
from kettledrums When there are but two drums — the term 
“drum" used by musicians always denotes the kettledrum — they 
are generally tuned to the tome and dominant or to the tonic and 
subdominant, these notes entering into the composition of most of 
the harmonies of the key Formerly the kettledrums used to be 
treated as transposing instruments, the notation, as for the horn, 
Ijeing in C, the key to which the kettledrums were to be tuned being 
indicated m the score Now composers write the real notes 
The tone of a good kettledrum is sonorous, rich, and of great pow ei 
When noise rather than music is required uncoveied sticks are usctl 
The drums maybe muffled ot covered by placing a piece of cloth ui 
silk o\ cr the vellum to damp the sound, a device which produces a 
lugubnous, mj'^terious effect and is indicated in the score bv the 
words Hmpam coperh, Hmpant con sordini, timbales couvertes, 
gedampfte Pauken Besides the beautiful effects obtained by means 
of delicate gradations of tone, numerous rhythmical figures may be 
executed on one, two or more notes German drummers who were 


* From “ drum ” and kettle,** a covered metal vessel for boiling 
watei* or other liquid , the O E word is cel'll, cf Du ketel, Ger 
Kessel, borrowed from Lat catillus, dim of caitnus, bowl 
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renowned during the i7lh and ibih centuneb, borrowing the terms 
from the trumpets with which the kettledrums were long associated, 
recognized the following beats — 

Single tongumg 
{IZinfache Zun^^en) 





Double tongumg 
{Doppel Oder geyi'istnc Z ungen) 


tic 

Legato tongumg 
(7 r agenda Z ungen) 




Whole double tongumg 
{Ganze Doppel-Zungen) 



FF=H 



i 1 

1 

! 

ay 

# 

1^ 1 1 

rH 

# • 


— • — 


Double cross beat ^ 
{Doppel Kreuzschklge) 



The roll 
{Wirbel) 





Ihe double roll 
{Doppel Wirbel) 



It ih generally slated that Bteihoven w the hrst to treat the 
kettledrum as a solo instruineiit, but m Dido^ an opeia by C Graupner 
performed at the Hamburg Opera House in 1707, there is a short 
solo for the kettledrum - 

The tuning of the kettledrum is an operation icqunmg tune, even 
when the screw-heads, as is now usual, aie F shaped, to expedite 
the change, therefore, elfoits have been made in all countries to 
invent some mechanism vvhicli vvoiild enable the pciloimer to tune 
the drum to a fixed note by a single mov emeut The first mechanical 
kettledrums date from the beginning of the igth century In 
Holland a system was invented by J C N btumpff in France by 
Labbayc in 1827, m (^ermany 1 mbiglci patented a system m 


* This rhythmical use of kettledrums was charictciistic of the 
military instrument of percussion, rather than the musical member 
i>f the orchestra During the middle ages and until the end of the 
18th century, the two different notes obtainable from the pair of 
kettledrums were piobably used more as a means of marking and 
\ arying the rhythm than as musical notes entering into the com- 
Ix)Sition of the harmonies The kettledrums, in fact, approximated 
to the side drums m technique The contrast between the purely 
rhythmical use of kettledrums, given above, and the more modern 
musical use is well exemplified by the well known solo for four 
kettledrums m Meyerbeer s Robert le D table ^ beginning thus — 


or 




^ See Wilhelm Kleefeld, Das Orchester der Hambutger Oper (1678- 
17'^8), Internationale Mustkgesellschaft, Sammelband 1 2, p 278 
(Leipzig, 1899) 

* j Georges Kastner, Mithode compute et ratsonnie de timbales 
(PansL p 19, where several of the early mechanical kettledrums are 
describe and illustrated 


Fiankfort on-Main in 1830^, in England Cornelius Ward in 1837, 
in Italy C A Boraccln of Monza in 1839 ® 

The drawback in most of these systems is the complicated natuie 
of the mechanism, which soon gets out of order, and, being very 
cumbersome and heavy, it renders the instrument more or less of a 
lixture Potters kettledrum with instantaneous system of tuning, 
the best known at the present ilay in England, and used m some 
! military bands with entire success, is a complete contrast to the 
i above There is practically no mechanism, the system is simple, 
ingenious, and neither adds to the weight nor to the bulk of the 
instrument There are no screws round the head of Potter's kettle- 
ilrum, an invisible system of cords in the interior, regulated by screws 
and lods m the form of a Maltese cross, is worked from the outsidv 
by a small handle connected to a dial, on the face of which are 
twenty eight numbered notches By means of these the performei 
IS able to tune the drum instantly to any note within the compass 
by remembering the numbers which correspond to each note and 
pointing the indicator to it on the face of the dial Should the cords 
become slightly stretched, flattening the pitch, causing the represen 
tative numbers to change, the performer need only give his indicator 
an extra turn to bung his instrument back to pitch, each note having 
I several notches at its service The internal mechanism, being of an 
I elastic nature, has no detrimental effect on the tone but tends to 

* increase its volume and improve its quality 

• The origin of the kettledrum is remote and must be sought 
in the East Its distinctive characteristic is a hemispheric \1 01 

I ( on vex vessel, closed by means of a single parchment or skin 
' drawn tightly over the apciture, whereas other drums consist 
of a cylinder, having one end or both covered bv the parcliment, 

I as in the side-drum and tambourine respectively The Romans 
, were acquainted with the kettledrum, including it among the 
tympana , the tympanum leve, like a sieve, was the tambounne 
used in the rites of Bact hus and Cybcle ^ The comparatively 
heavy tympanum of bronze mentioned by Catullus was probabh 
the small kettledrum which appears in pairs on monuments of 
the middle ages ' Pliny ^ states that half pearls having 
one side round and the other flat were called tympania If 
. the name tympania (Gr Tvfxiraioi, from tvtttclv, to strike) w is 
given to pearls of a certain shape because thev lesembled the 
kettledrum, this aigues that the instniment was well known 
imong the Romans It is doubtful, how'ever if it was 
adopted bv them as a military instrument, since it is not 
mentioned by Vegetins,'’ who defines very clearly the duties of 
' the service instruments buccina, tuba, cornu and hium 
’ The Greeks also knew the kettledrum, but as a warlike 
I instrument of barbarians Plutarch’® mentions that the 
Parthians, m order to frighten their enemies, in offering battle 
used not the horn or tuba, but hollow vessels covered with a 
skin, on which thev beat, making a terrifying noise willi these 
t>mpana Whether the kettledrum penetrated into western 
hiirope before the fall of the Roman Empire and continued 
to be included during the middle ages among the t\mpana has 
not been definitely ascertained Isidore of Seville gives a some- 
wnat vague description of tympanum, conveying the impression 
that his information has been obtained second-hand Tym- 
panum est pelhs vel corium ligno ex una parte extentum 
Est enim pars media symphoniae in similitudmtm cribri 
Tympanum autem dictum quod medium cst Unde, et mar- 
garitiim medium tympanum dicitur, et ipsum ut symphonia ad 
virgulam percutitur ” ” It is clear that m this passage Isidori 
is referring to Phnv 

The names given during the middle ages to the kettledrum are 
derived from the Fast We have attambal or attabal in bpam, 

^ See Gustav Schilling's hncyklopddie der gesammten mustkal 
W issenschaften (Stuttgart, 1840), vol v , ait " l^auke " 

® See Manuale pel Ttmpamsta (Milan, 1842), where Boracchi 
describes and illustrates his invention 
® Catullus Ixm 8-10, Claud De cons Stihch 111 365, lucre! 11 
018, Virg Aen ix O19, <!lc 

’ John Carter, Specimens of Ancient Sculpture, bas-relief from seats 
of choir of Worcester Cathedral and of collegiate church of St Kath 
crinc near the Tower of London (plates, vol 1 following p 53 and 
vol n following p 22) 

® ^at Hist IX 35, 23 ^ 

® De re mihtari, ii 22 ,111 5, Ac 

Crassus, xxiii 10 See also Justin xli 2, and Polydorus, lib i, 
cap XV 

" See Isidore of Seville, Etymologiarum, lib 111 cap 21, 141 , Migne, 
Pair curs completus, Ixxxii 167 
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from the Persian tanthal, whence is derived the modem French | 
timbales, nacane^ naquaive or nakeres (English spelling), from 
the Arabic nakkarah or noqqdnch f Bengali, ndo^ard) and the 
German Pauke, M H G Buke or Puke, which is probahlv derived 
from byh^ the Assyrian name of the instrument 
A line m the chronicles of Joinville definitely establishes th< 
identity of the nakeres as a kind of drum “ Lor il fist sonner 



(Geo Potter & Co of Aldcishot ) 


Tig I — MechamCcil Kettledrum, showing the system 
of cords insulc the he id 

This regiment is noiv the 21st (Empress of India) Lancers 

les labours que Ton appelle uacaiie^ ’ The nacaire is among 
the instruments mentioned bv Froissart as having been used 
on the occasion of Fdward III ’s triumphal entry into Calais 
in T347 “ trompes, tambours, nacaires, chalemics, muses ” ' 

( huucer mentions them in the description of the It urnament 
m the Kntghfs Tale (line 2514) — 

Pipes, trompes, naketes and clanonnes 
That in the bataillc blowen blody sonnes " 

Ihe earliest European illustration showing kettledrums is the 
scene depicting Pharaoh’s bancpiet in the fine illuminated MS 
lx)ok of Genesis of the 5th or 6th century, preserved in Vienna 
There are two pairs of shallow metal bowls on a table, on which 
a woman is peifoiming with two sticks, as an accompaniment 
to the double pipes 2 As a companion illumination may be 
cited the picture of an Eastern banquet given in a 14th-century 
MS at the British Museum (Add MS 27,695), illuminated by a 
skilled Genoese The potentate is enjoying the music of various 
instruments, among which are two kettledrums strapped to the 
back of a Nubian slave. This was the earlier manner of using 

* Panthion htUraiye (Pans, 1837), J A Buchon, vol 1 cap 322, 
P 273 

“ Reproduced by Franz Wickhoff, “ Die Wiener Genesis," supple- 
ment to tlie 15th and j6th volumes of the Jahrh d kunsthtstonschen 
Sammlungen d alter hdchsten Kaiserhauses (Vienna, 1895) , see frontis 
piece in colours and plate illustration XXX IV 


the instrument before »t became inseparably associated with the 
trumpet, sharing its position as the servuc instrument of the 
cavalry Jost Amman give s a picture of a pair of kettledrums 
with banners being played b\ an armed knight on horseback 



(From Ilartcl u W ickhofTs “Die V\ icntr Gentsi'., Jathbinh dtr kunsthtsfo) tstlun 
SatiimliiHgtn dts alit? / dchiten Aaist rhauscs ) 

1 iG 2 — Kettledrnins in an early Christian MS 

As m the cast of the trumpet, the use of the kettledrum was 
placed under gieat icstridions in Germiny and France and 
to some CKtent in England, but it was used in churches with 
the trumpet ^ No French or German regiment was allowed 



Fig 3 — Medieval Ktltledriiins, I ^th century (Brit Museum) 

kettledrums unless they had been captured from the enemy, 
ind the timbaUer or the Hetrpauher on parade in reviews 
and marches generally, rode at the head of the squadron, in 
battle his position was in the wings In England, before the 
Restoration, only the Guards were allowed kettledrums, but 
after the acicssion of James II every regiment of horse was 
provided with them Before the Royal Regiment of Artillery 
was established, the master-general of ordnance was responsible 
for the raising of trams of artillery Among his retinue in time 
of war were a trumpeter and kettledrummer The kettledrums 
were mounted on a chariot drawn by six white horses The^ 
appeared in the field for the first time m a train of aitiller\ 
during the Iri^h rebellion of 1689, and the charges for ordnance 

irtUche u kmt'itvetche Figuren zu der Reutterey (1 rankfoi t 011- 
Main, 1584) 

■* See Michael Praetonii*;, Syntagma Mu^innn and Monatshefte f 
Mustkgeschichte, Jahrgang x 51 

® See Georges Kastner, op cit pp 10 and ii , Johann Ernst Alien 
burg, Versuch etner Anlettung z herotsch musiltahschen Trompeier u 
Paukerkunst ^Halle, 1795), p 128, and H G Farmer, Memoirs of 
the Roval Artillery Band, p 23, note i (London, 1904) 
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include the item, “large kettledrums mounted on a carriage 
with deaths marketl IR and cost ^{158, 9s” ^ A model 
of the kettledrums with their carnage which accompanied the 
duke of Marlborough to Holland m 1702 is preserved m the 
Rotunda Museum at Woolwich The kettledrums accompanied 
the Roval Artillery tram in the Vigo expedition and during the 
campaign in Plunders in 1748 Macbean states that thev 
were mounted on a triumphal car ornamented and gilt, bearing 
the ordnance flag and drawn bv six white hor'>es The position 
of the car on march was in front of the flag gun, and in camp in 
tront of the quarters of the duke of Cumberland with the artillery 
guns packed round them Ihe kettledrummer had by order 
“ to mount the kettledrum carnage every night half an hour 
before the sun sett and beat till gun fireing In 1750 the 
kettledrums ceased to form part of the establishment ol the 
Royal Artillery, and they were deposited, together with their 
carnage, in the Tower, at the same time as a pair captured 
at Malplaquet m 1709 These Tower drums were frequently 
borrowed by Handel for performances of his oratorios 
The kettledrums still form part of the bands of the Life Guards 
and other cavalry rigiments (K S) 

KEUPER, in geology the third or uppermost subdivision of 
the Tnassic system 1 he name is a local miners' term of German 
origin, it corresponds to the French marnes in sees The forma- 
tion IS well exposed in Swabia, Francoiua, Alsace and Lorraine 
and I uxemburg, it extends from Basel on the east side of the 
Rhine into Hanover, and northwards it spreads into Sweden and 
through England into Scothnd and north-cast Ireland, it 
appears flanking the central plateau of France and in the Pyrenees 
and Sardinia In the German region it is usual to dnide the 
Ktuper into three groups, the Rhaeiic or upper Keuper, the 
middle, Hauptkeuper or gypskeuper, and the lower, Kohlenkeuper 
or Lettenkohle In Germany the lower division consists mainly 
of grey clays and schiejerleiten with white, grey and brightly 
(oloured sandstone and dolomitic limestone The Ujpper part 
of this division is often a grey dolomite known as the Grenz 
dolomite, the impure coal beds — Lettenkohle — are aggregated 
towards the base The middle division is thicker than either 
of the others (at Gottingen, 450 metres), it consists of a marly 
series below, grey, red and green marls with gypsum and dolo- 
mite— this IS the gypbkeuper iii its restricted sense The higher 
part of the senes is sandy, hence called the Stewmergel , it is 
comparatively free from gypsum To this division belong the 
Mvophona beds (M Rmbltana) with galena in places, the 
Esthcria beds {E laxitesM), the Schelfsandstem, used as a 
building-stone, the Lchrberg and Berg-g\ps beds, Semionotus 
beds (S Bergen) with huildmg-stone of Coburg, and the Burg- 
and Stubensandstem The salt, w hich is associated with g\ psum, 
IS exploited in south Germany at Dreiizc, Pettoncourt, Vic in 
T orraine and Wimpfen on the Neckar A J -metre coal is found 
on this horizon m the Erzgebirge, and another, 2 metres thick, 
has been mined in Upper Silesia The upper Keuper, Rhaetic 
or Avtcula coniorta zone in Germany is mainly sandy with dark 
grey shales and marls, it is seldom more than 25 metres thick 
The sandstones are used for building purposes at Bayreuth, 
Culmbach and Bamberg In Swabia and the Wesergebirge are 
several “ bone-beds,” tkeker than those in the middle Keuper, 
which contain a rich assemblage of fossil remains of fish, reptiles 
and the mammalian teeth of Microlesies anttquus and Triglyptus 
Fmast The name Rhaetic is derived from the Rhaetic Alps 
where the beds are well developed, they occur also in central 
France, the Pyrenees and England In S lirol and the Judic- 
anan Mountains the Rhaetic is represented by the Kossener 
beds In the Alpine region the presence of coral beds gives rise 
to the so-called “ Lithodendron Kalk ” 

In Great Bntain the Keuper contains the following sub- 
divisions Rhaetic or Penarih beds, grey, red and green marls, 
black shales and so-called “white has” (io-'i5o ft) Upper 
Keuper marl, red and grey marls and shales with gypsum and 

* MiUeFs AvUllery Regimental History, see also H G Farmer, 
opyCii p 22, lUustration 1702, p 26 
^ Memoirs of the Royal Artillery 


rock salt (800-3000 ft). Lower Keuper sandstone, marls and 
thm sandstones at the top, red and white sandstones (including 
the so-called “ waterstones ”) below, with hreccaas and con- 
glomerates at the base (150-250 ft,). The basal or “ dolomitic 
conglomerate ” is a shore or s( ree breccia derived from local 
materials, it is well developed m the Mendip district The rock- 
salt beds vary from i in to 100 ft in thickness, they are exten- 
sively worked (mined and pumped) in Cheshire, Middlesbrough 
and Antrim The Keuper covers a large area in the midlands 
and around the flanks of the Pennine range , it reaches southward 
to the Devonshire coast, eastward into Yorkshire and north- 
westward into north Ireland and south Scotland As in Germany, 
there are one or more “ hone beds ” in the English Rhaetic with 
a similar assemblage of fossils In the “ white has ” the upper 
hard limestone is known as the “ sun bed ” or “ Jew stone ", 
at the base is the Gotham or landscape marble 

Representatives of the Rhaetic are found m south Sweden, 
where the lower portion contains workable coals, m the Hima- 
layas, Japan, Tibet, Burma, eastern Siberia and m Spitzbergcn 
The upper portion of the Karroo beds of South Afiua and 
part of the Otapin senes of New Zealand are probably of 
Rhaetic age 

The Keuper is not rich in fossils the principal plants are cypress- 
like conifers {Walchta, Voltzia) and a few calamitcs with such foims 
as Eqmsetum arenaceuni and Pterophyllum Jaegeri, Avtcula 
contorta, Protocardium rhaetivufUy Terebraiula gregana, MyopJioria 
co’itata, M Goldfasn and lingula tcnue<isima, Anoplophoria lettica 
may be mentioned among the invertebrates Fishes include 
LeratoduSf Hybodus and Lepidotus I abyiinthodonts repiesented 
by the footprints of Chetrotherium and the bones of Labynnthodon, 
Mastodon sauvus and Capitosanru^ Among the reptiles aic Hy- 
perodapedon, Palaeosaunt^, Zanclodon, Nothosaurus and Belodon 
Microlesies, the earliest known mammalian genus, has already been 
mentioned 

Scealso the article Triassic System (J A H ) 

KEW, a township in the Kingston parliamentary division of 
Surrey, England, situated on the south bank of the Thames, 
6 m W S W of Hyde Park Corner, London Pop (1901), 2O99 
A stone bridge of seven aiches, erected in 1789, connecting Kew 
with Brentford on the other side of the river, was repku cd hv 
a bridge of three arches opened by Edward VII in 190^ and 
named after him Kew has increased greatly as a residential 
suburb of London, the old village consisted chiefly of a row of 
houses with gardens attached, situated on the north side of a 
green, to the south of which is the church and churchyard and 
at the west the principal entrance to Kew Gardens Fiom 
remains found in the bed of the river near Kew bridge it has been 
conjectured that the village marks the site of an old British 
settlement Ihe name first occurs m a document of the reign 
of Henry VII , where it is spelt Kayhough The church of 
St Anpe (1714) has a mausoleum containing the tomb of the duke 
of Cambridge (d 1850), son of George III ,and is also the burial- 
place of Thomas Gainsborough the artist, Jeremiah Meyer the 
painter of miniatures (d 1789), John Zoffany the artist (d i8io), 
Joshua Kirby the architect (d 1774), and William Alton the 
botanist and director of Kew Gardens (d 1793) 

The free school originally endowed by lady Capel in 1721 
received special benefactions from George IV , and the title of 
“ the king’s free school ” 

The estate of Kew House about the end of the 17th century 
came into the possession of Lord Capel of Tewkesbury, and m 
1721 of Samuel Molyneux, secretary to the prince of Wales, 
afterwards George TI After his death it was leased by Frederick 
prince of Wales, son of George II , and was purchased about 1789 
by George III , who devoted his leisure to its improvement The 
old house was pulled down m 1802, and a new mansion was begun 
from the designs of James Wyatt, but the king’s death prevented 
Its completion, and in 1827 the portion built was removed 
Dutch House, close to Kew House, was sold by Robert Dudley, 
earl of Leicester, to Sir Hugh Portman, a Dutch merchant, late 
in the i6th century, and m 1781 was purchased by George III 
as a nursery for the roy^ children. It is a plain bnek structure, 
now known as Kew Palace. 
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The Royal Botanic Gardens of Kew onginated m the exotic 
garden formed by Lord Capel and greatly extended by the 
princess dowager, widow of Frederick, prince of Wales, and by 
George III , aided by the skill of William Alton and of Sir 
Joseph Banks In 1840 the gardens were adopted as a national 
establishment, and transferred to the department of woods 
and forests. The gardens proper, which originally contained 
only about ii acres, were subsequently increased to 75 acres, 
and the pleasure grounds or arboretum adjoimng extend to 
270 acres There are extensive conservatories, botanical 
museums, including the magmficent herbarium and a library 
A lofty Chmese pagoda was erected in 1761 A flagstaff 159 ft 
high is made out of the fine single trunk of a Douglas pine 
In the neighbouring Richmond Old Park is the important Kew 
Observatory 

KEWANEE, a city of Henry county, Illinois, USA, in the 
N W, part of the state, about 55 m N by W of Peoria 
Pop fi9oo), 8382, of whom 2006 were foreign-born, (1910, 
census), 9307 It is served by the Chicago Burlington & 
Quincy railroad and by the Galesburg & Kewanee Electric 
railway Among its manufactures are foundry and machine- 
shop products, boilers, carriages and wagons, agncultural 
implements, pipe and fittings, working-men’s gloves, &c In 
1905 the total factory product was valued at $6,729,381, 
or 61 5 % more than in 1900 Kewanee was settled in 18^6 
by people from Wethersfield, Connecticut, and was first chartered 
as a city in 1897 

KEY, SIR ASTLEY COOPER (1821-1888), English admiral, 
was born in London in 1821, and entered the navy in 1833 
His father was Charles Aston Key (1793-1849), a well-known 
surgeon, the pupil of Sir Astlcy Cooper, and his mother was 
the latter s niece After distinguishing himself in active 
service abroad, on the South American station (1844-1846), in 
the Baltic during the Crimean War(C B 1855), and China (1857), 
Key was appointed m 1858 a member of the royal commission 
on national defence, m i860 captain of the steam reserve at 
Devonport, and m 1863 captain of H M S “ Excellent ” and 
superintendent of the Royal Naval College He had a con- 
siderable share in advising as to the reorganization of adminis- 
tration, and m 1866, having become rcai -admiral, was made 
director of naval ordnance Betw^een 1869 and 1872 he held 
the offices of superintendent of Portsmouth dockyard, super- 
intendent of Malta dockyard, and second in command in the 
Mediterranean In 1872 he was made president of the projected 
Royal Naval College at Greenwich, which was organized by him, 
and after its opening in 1873 he was made a K C B and a vice- 
admiral In 1876 he was appointed commander-in-chief on the 
North American and West Indian station Havmg become full 
adrmral m 1878, he was appointed in 1879 pnncipal ADC, and 
soon afterwards first naval lord of the admiralty, retaining 
this post till 1 88 <5 In 1882 he was made G C B He died at 
Maidenhead on the 3rd of March 1888 

Soe Memoirs of Sir AstUy Cooper Key. by Vice- Admiral Colomb 
(1898) 

KEY, THOMAS HEWITT (1799-1875), English classical 
scholar, was born m London on the 20th of March 1799 He 
was educated at St John’s and Trinity Colleges, Cambridge, 
and graduated 19th wrangler in 1821 From 1825 to 1827 he 
was professor of mathematic*^ in the university of Virginia, and 
after his return to England was appointed (1828) professor of 
Latin in the newly founded university of London In 1832 
he became joint headmaster of the school founded in connexion 
with that institution, in 1842 he resigned the professorship 
of I^tin, and took up that of comparative grammar together 
with the undivided headmastership of the school These two 
posts he held till his death on the 29th of November 1875 
Key IS best known for his introduction of the crude-form (the 
uninflectcd form or stem of words) system, in general use among 
Sanskrit grammarians, into the teachingof the classical languages i 
This system was embodied m his L^ttn Grammar (1846) In 
Laiigtiage, Us Origin and Development (1874), he upholds the 
onomatopoeic theory Key was prejudiced against the German 


“ Sanskntists,” and the etymological portion of his Latin 
Dictionary, published in 1888, was severely cntiazed on this 
account He was a member of the Royal Society and president 
of the Philological Society, to the Transactions of which he 
contributed largely 

See Proceedings of the Royal Society, vol xxiv (187C), Hllis 
m the Academy (Dec 4, 1875), J p Hicks, T Hewitt Key (1893), 
where a full list of his works and contributions is given 

KEY (in O Lng caeg , the ultimate origin of the word is 
unknown, it appears only in Old Frisian ket of other Teutontc 
languages, until the end of the 17th century the pronunciation 
was kay, as in other words in O Eng ending in aig, cf 
daSg, day, claeg, day, the New English Dictionary takes the 
change to kee to be due to northern influence), an instrument of 
metal used for the opening and closing of a lock (see Lock) 
Until the 14th century bronze and not iron was most commonly 
used The terminals of the stem of the keys were frequently 
decorated, the “ bow ” or loop taking the form sometimes of a 
trefoil, with figures inscribed within it, this decoration increased 
in the i6th century, the terminals being made in the shape of 
animals and other figures Still more elaborate ceremonial 
keys weie used by court officials, a senes of chamberlains’ keys 
us(d during the i8th and 19th centuries m several courts m 
Europe is m the British Museum I he terminals are decorated 
with crowns, royal monograms and ciphers The word “ key ’ 
IS by analogy applied to things regarded as means for the opening 
or closing of anything, for the makmg clear that w'hich is hidden 
Ihus It IS used of an interpretation as to the arrangement of the 
letters or words of a cipher, of a solution of mathematical or other 
problems, or of a translation of exercises or books, &c , from a 
foreign language The term is also used figuratively of a place 
of commanding strategic position Thus Gibraltar, the “ Key 
of the Mediterranean,” was granted in 1462 by Henry IV of 
Castile, the arms, gules, a castle proper, with key pendant to 
the gate, or , these arms form the badge of the 50th regiment 
of foot (now 2nd Batt Essex Regiment) in the British army, in 
memory of the part which it took in the siege of 1782 The 
word IS also frequently applied to many mechanical contrivances 
for unfastening or loosening a valve, nut, bolt, &c , such as a 
spanner or wrench, and to the instruments used in tuning a piano- 
forte or harp or in winding clocks or watches A f.irther 
extension of the word is to appliances or devices which serve to 
lock or fasten together distinct parts of a structure, as the 
“ key-stone ” of an arch, the w^'dge or piece of wood, metal, &( , 
which fixes a joint, or a small metal instrument, shaped like 
a U, used to secure the bands in the process of sewing in book- 
binding 

In musical instrul^ents the term ** key ” is applied in certain 
wind instruments, particularly of the wood-wind type, to the 
levers which open and close valves in order to produce various 
notes, and in keyboard instruments, such as the organ or the 
pianoforte, to the exterior white or black parts of the levers 
which either open or shut the valves to admit the wind from 
the bellows to the pipes or to release the hammers against the 
strings (see Keyboard) It is from this application of the word 
to these levers in musical instruments that the term is also 
used of the paits pressed bv the finger in typewritcis and in 
telegraphic mstniments 

A key is the insignia of the office of chamberlain m a ro) al 
household (see Chamberlain and Lord Chambfriatn) The 
** power of the keys ” {clavium poiestas) in ecclesiastical usage 
represents the authority given by Christ to Peter by the words, 
** I will give unto thee the keys of the kingdom of heaven ” 
(Matt XVI 19). This is cla’med by the Roman Church to have 
been transmitted to the popes as the successors of St Peter 

“ Key ” was formerly the common spelling of “ quay,” a 
wharf, and is still found in America for “ cay,” an island reef 
or sandbank off the coast of Florida (see Quay) 

The origin of the name Keys or House of Keys, the lower branch 
of the legislature, the court of Tynwald, of the tsle of Man, has been 
much discussed, but it is generally accepted that it is a particular 
application of the word “key” by English and not Manx speaking 
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people According to A W Moore, History of the Isle of Man, 
1 lOoaqq (1900), m theMan\ statutes ami records the name of the 
house was in 1417 Claves Manniae et Claves leps, Keys of Man and 
Kc\ s of the I^w , but the popular and also the documentarv name till 
1385 seems to have been ‘ the 24, ’ in Manx htare as feed from 
to 1734 the mine was in the statutes, d.c , the 24 Keys,*’ or 
simply “the Keys ' Moore suggests that the name was possibly 
oiiynally due to an English “ clerk of the rolls,' the members of the 
house being called in to ‘ unlock or solve the difficulties of the law *' 
Iheic IS no evidence for the suggestion that Key'^s is an English cor- 
ruption of Kiare as, the hrst part of Ktare as feed Anothei sugges- 
tion IS that It Is from a bcandmavian word kt^ise, chosen 

KEYBOARD, or Manual (Fr clavier j Ger Klavtatur , Ital 
tasiaturd)y a succession of keys for unlot king sound in stiinged, 
wind or percussion musical mstruments, togethei with the case 
or board on which they are arranged I he two print ipal types 
of keyboard instruments are the organ and the piano, then 
keyboards, although similarly tonstructed, differ widely in 
stupe and capabilities The keyboard of the organ, a purclv 
mechanical contrivance, is the external means of communicating 
with the valves or pallets that open and close the entrances to 
the pipes As its action is incapable of variation at the will 
of the performer, the keyboard of the organ remains without 
influence on the quality and intensity of the sound The key- 
board of the piano, on the contrary, besides its purely mechanical 
function, also forms a sympathetic vehicle of transmission foi 
the performer’s rhythmical and emotional feeling, in consequence 
of the faithfulness with which it passes on the impulses communi- 
cated by the fingers The keyboard proper does not, in instru- 
intnls of the organ and piano tvpes, contain the complete 
mechanical apparatus for directly unlocking the sound, but 
only that external part of it which is accessible to the performer 

Ihc first instrument provided with a keyboard was the oigan, 
wt must therefore seek for the prototype of the modern keylioarcl 
in connexion with the primitive instiumcnt which marks the transi 
tion between the mere syiinx provided with bellows, in which all the 
j>i| ( > sounded at once unless stopped by the fingers, and the first 
01 ^un m which sound was elicited from a pipe only wluin unlocked 
b\ means of some mechanical contiivanee Ihc earliest contri 
\ \nce was the simple slider, unprovided with a key or touchpiece and 
wo! king in a groove like the lid of a box which was merely pushed 
in or drawn out to open or close the hole that formed the communtca- 
tion between the wind chest and the hole in the foot of the pipe 
these sliders fulfilled in a simple manner the funclion of the modern 
Kys, and preceded the gioove and pallet systtrn of thi modern 
organ We have no clear or trustworthy information concerning 
the primitive organ with sliders Athanasius Kircher^ gives a 
diawing of a small mouth blown instrument under the name of 
Mcigraketha {Mashroqttha’, Dan 111 5) and Ugohni,“descubes a similar 
one, but with a pair of bellows, as the inagrcphah of the treatise 
UJhhln'* Bv analogy with the evolution of the organ in central 
iiul western Europe from the 8th to the 15th century, of which we 
lie able to study the various stages, we may’’ conclude that in 
piiiiciple both drawings were probably fairly representative, even 
li nolbing better than efforts of the imagination to ilUistntc a text 

Ihc invention of the keyboard with balanced key^s has been placed 
bv some writers as late as the i^th or 14th century, in spite of its 
haMiig been described by both Hcio of Alcxandiia and Vitruvius 
and mentioned by poets and writers I he misconception probably 
uuse from the easy assumption that the organ w’as the product of 
Western skill and that the primitive instruments w’lth sliders found 
in I ith century documents ^represent the sum of the progress made 
in the evolution, in reality they were the result of a labouous effort 
to icconquer a lost art Ihe earliest trace of a balanced keyboard 
we possess IS contained in Hero’s description of the hy<lraulic organ 
said to have l>een invented by Ctesibnis of Alexindna in the 2nd 
century b c After describing the othei parts (see Organ) , Hero 
passes on to the sliders with perforations corresponding with the open 
feet of the speakmg pipes which, when drawn forward, traverse «uid 
block the pipes He describes the following contnvances attached 
to the slider is a three limbed, pivoted elbow kev, vihicli, when 
depressed, pushes the slider inwanls, in order to piovide for its 
automatic return when the finger is lifte<l from the key, a slip of 
hoin IS attached by a gut string to each elbow-key When the key 
is dcpiessed and the slider pushed home, the gut string pulls the slip 
of horn and straightens it As soon as the key is released, the piece 

' See Musurgta, Bk II iv § ^ 

- Thes Anttq Sacra (Venice, 1744 ^ 7 ^ 9 )f xxxii 477 

** TI 3 and fol ro, 2 *Ardkhin (^‘Valuations'’) is a treatise 
m the Babydonian Talmud The word Magrephah occurs m the 
Mishna, the description of the instrument in the geindrd 

* See the Cividale Pray or Book of St Elizabeth in Arthur Hase 
loff’s Etne Sdchs thiintig Maler^chnle, pi 20, No 37, also Bible of 
St Ftienne Harding at Dijon (see Organ History) 


of horn, regaining its natural bent by its own elasticity, pulls the 
slider out so that the perforation of the slider overlaps and the pipe 
is silenced ® The description of the keyboard by Vitruvius Pollio, 
a variant of that of Hero, is less accurate and less complete « hrom 
evidence discussed in the article Organ, it is clear that the principle 
of a balanced keyboard was well understood both m the 2nd and m 
the 5th century a d After this all trace of this important develop 
inent disappears, sliders of all kinds with and without handles doing 
duty for keys until the 12th or 1 3th century, when we hnd the small 
portative organs furnished with nairow keys which appear to be 
balanced , the single bellows were manipulated by one hand while 
the other fingered the keys As this little instrument was mainly 
used to accompany the voice in simple chaunts, it needed few keys, 
at most nine or twelve The pipes were flue pipes A similar 
111 tie instrument, having tiny invisible pipes furnished with beating 
reeds and a pair of bellows (therefore requiring two perhiriners) 
was known as the regal There are representations of these meilieval 
balanced keyboards with keys of various shapes, the most common 
being the rectangular with or without rounded corners and the 
T-shaped Until the 14th century all the keys were in one row and 
of the same level, and although the H flat was used for modulation, 
it was merely placed between A and B natural in the sequence ot 
notes During the 14th century small square additional keys made 
their appearance, one or two to the octave, inseited between the 
others in the position of our black keys but not raised An example 
of this keyboard is reproduced by J b Riano^ from a fiesco in the 
Cistercian monasteiy of Neustia Senora de Piedra in Aiagon, dated 
1390 

So far the history of the keyboaid is that of the organ Ihe only 
stringed instruments with keys before this dale were the orgamstrum 
and llie hurdy guidy, in which little tongues of wood manipulated bv 
handles or keys perfuimed the function of the fingeis in stopping 
the strings on ihe neck of the instruments, but they did not influence 
the development of the keyboard Ihe advent of the immediate 
precursors of the pianoforte w is at hand In the Wunderhuch 
(1440), picserved in the Grand Due il Library at Weimar, arc repre 
sen ted a number of musical instruments, all named Among them 
arc a clavichordium and a clavic) mbahim with narrow additional kev s 
let in between the wider ones, one to eveiy group of two large keys 
The same arrangement prevailed m a clavuy mbahim figured in an 
anonymous MS attributed to the 14th century, picserved in the 
public library’’ it Ghent® from the lettering over the jacks and strings, 
of which there arc but eight, it would set m as though the draughts 
m m had left the accidentals out of the scheme of notation These at • 
the earliest known icpresentations of mstruments with keyboard'* 
The exact date at which our chromatic keyboard came into use has 
not been diseoveicd, but it existed in the 13th century and may be 
studied m the picture of St Cecilia playing the organ on the (then I 
altar piece painted by the brothers Hubert and Jan van Eyck 
Praetorius distinctly states that the large Halberstadt oigan had the 
keyboard which he figures (plates xxiv and xxv ) fiom the outset, 
and repioduccs the inscription asserting that the organ was built 
in I joi by the priest Nicolas babii and was renovated in 1493 by 
Gregorius Kleng The keylxiaid of this oigan has the arrangement 
of the present dav with raised black notes, it is not improbalile 
that Practonus's statement was eon eel, for Germany and the N t (her 
lands led the van m organ-buikhng during the middle ages 

At the beginning of the i()th centuiy, to facilitate the playing of 
eonliapuntal music having a drone bass or point d* or gue, the anaiige 
ment of the pipes of organs and of the strings of spinets and harp- 
sichords was altered, with the result that the lowest octave of the 
keyboard was made m what is known as short measure, or mi, i(, uf, 
i e 0. diatonic with B flat included, but grouped in the space of i 
sixth instead of appearing as a full octave In order to carry out 
this device, tlie note below F was C, instead of E*, the missing T) and 
E and the B flat being substituted for the three sharps of E, G and 
A, and appearing as black notes, thus — 

D L Bb 
C !• G A B C, 

or if the lowest note appealed to be B, it sounded as G and the 
arrangement was as follows - 

A B 

G C D E F G 

This was the most common scheme for the short cctave dunng tin. 
i6th and i7lh centuries, although othcis are occasionally found 
EYae tonus also gives examples in which the black notes of the short 
octave were divided into two halv cs, or separate keys, the forward 

® See the original Greek with translation by Charles Maclean in 
“The Principle of the Hydraulic Organ,’’ Intern Mustkges vi 2 
219-220 (Leipzig 1905) 

® See C 16 ment Loret's account in Revue archdologique, pp 76-102 
(Pans, 1890J 

’ Early Hist of Spanish Mv^ic (London, 1807) 

* Reproduced by Dr Alwm Schulz in Deutsches Leben im XIV u 
XV Jhdt , figs 322 seq (Vienna, 1892) 

* “De diversis monocordis, pentacordis, etc, ex quibus di versa 
formantur mstrumenta musica," reproduced by Edm van der 
Straeten m Hist de la mimque aux Pays Bas, 1 278 
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half for the drone note, the back half for the chromatic semitone, 

I) £ Bb 
C F G A B C 


This arrangement, which accomplishes its object without sacrifice, 
was to be found eaily in the 17th century in the organs of the 
monasteries of Riddagcshausen and of Bayreuth in Vogtland 
See A J Hipkins, History of the Pianoforte (London, 1896), and 
the older works of Girolamo Diruta (1597), Praetonus (i6i8), and 
Mersenne (1030) (K b ) 


keystone, the central voussoir of an arch {qv) The 
Etruscans and the Romans emphasized its importance by 
decorating it with figures and busts, and, in their triumphal 
arches, projected it forward and utilized it as an additional 
support to the architrave above Throughout the Italian 
period It forms an important element in the design, and serves 
to connect the aich with the horizontal mouldings running 
above it In Gothic architecture there is no keystone, but 
the junction of pointed ribs at their summit is sometimes 
decorated with a boss to mask the intersection 

KEY WEST (from the Spanish Cayo HuesOy “ Bone Reef ”), a 
(ity, poit of entry, and the county-seat of Monroe county, 
Florida, USA, situated on a small coral island (4 4 m long 
and about i in wide) of the same name, 60 m S W of C ape Sable, 
the most southerly point of the mainland It is connected by 
lines of steamers with Miami and Port Tampa, with Galveston, 
Texas, with Mobile, Alabama, with Philadelphia and New York 
City, and with West Indian ports, and by regular schooner lines 
with New York City, the Bahamas, British Honduras, &c There 
IS now an extension of the Florida East Coast railway from 
Miami to Key West (155 m ) Pop (1880), 9890, (1890), x8,o8o , 
(1900), 17,114, of whom 7266 were foreign-born and 5S62 were 
negroes, (1910, census), 19,945 I he island is notable for its 
tropical vegetation and climate The jasmine, almond, banana, 
(orK and coco-nut palm are among the trees The oleander 
grows here to be a tree, and there is a banyan tree, said to be the 
only one growing out of doors in the United States There are 
many species of plants in Key West not found elsewhere in North 
America The mean annual temperature is 76“ F , and the mean 
of the hottest months is 82 2” F , that of the coldest months is 
69° F , thus the mean range of temperature is only 13^^ Ihe 
precipitation is 35 in , most of the rain falls In the “ rainy season ” 
from May to November, and is preserved in ( is terns by the in- 
habitants as the only supply of drinking water The number of 
cloudy days per annum averages 60 The city occupies the 
highest portion of the island The harbour accommodates 
vessels drawing 27 ft , vessels of 27-30 ft draft can enter by 
either the “ Mam Ship ” channel or the south-west channel, the 
south-east channel admits vessels of 25 ft draft or less, and 
four other channels may be used by vessels of 15-19 ft draft 
The harbour is defended by Fort Taylor, built on the island of 
Key West in 1846, and greatly improvecl and modernized after 
the Spanish- American War of 1898 Among the buildings are 
the United States custom house, the city hall, a convent, and a 
public library 

In 1869 the insignificant population of Key West was greatly 
increased by Cubans who left their native island after an attempt 
at revolution , they engaged in the manufacture of tobacco, and 
Key West cigars were soon widely known Towards the close of 
the 19th century this industry suffered from labour troubles, 
from the competition of Tampa, Florda, and from the commercial 
improvement of Havana, Cuba, but soon after 1900 the tobacco 
business of Key West began to recover Immigrants from the 
Bahama Islands form another important element in the popu- 
lation They are known as Conchs,” and engage in sponge 
fishing In 1905 the value of factory products was $4,254 024 
(an increase of 37 7 % over the value in 1900), the exports 
in 1907 were valued at $852,457, the imports were valued at 
$994,472, the excess over the exports being due to the fact that 
the food supply of the city is derived from other Florida ports 
and from the West Indies 

According to tradition the native Indian tribes of Key West, 


after being almost annihilated by the Caloosas, fled to Cuba 
There are relics of early European occupation of the island which 
suggest that it was once the resort of pirates 1 he ( ity was settled 
about 1822 The Semuiole War and the war of the United 
States with Mexico gave it some military importance In 1861 
Confederate forces attempted to seize Tort Taylor, but they were 
successfully resisted by General William H French 

KHABAROVSK (known as Khabarovka until 1895), ^ l^own 
of Asiatic Russia, capital of the Amur region and of the Maritime 
Province Pop (1897), 14,932 It was founded in 1858 and 
is situated on a high cliff on the right bank of the Amur, at its 
confluence with the Usuri, in 48‘’ 28' N and 135^ 6' E It is 
connected by rail with Vladiv ostok (480 m ), and is an important 
entrepot for goods coming down the Usuri and its tributary the 
Sungacha, as well as a centre of trade, especially in sables The 
town is built of wood, and has a laige cathedral, a monument 
(1891) to Count Muraviev- Amurskiy, a cadet corps (new building 
1904), a branch of the Russian Geographical Society, with 
museum, and a technical lailway school 

KHAIRA6ARH, a feudatory state in the Central Provinces, 
India Area, 931 sq m , pop (1901), 137,554, showing a decrease 
of 24 % in the decade due to the effects of famine, estimated 
revenue, £20,000, tribute £4600 The chief, who is descended 
from the old Gond royal family, received the title of laja as an 
hereditaiy distini tion in 1898 I he state includes a fertile plain, 
yielding rice and cotton Its prosperity has been promoted by 
the Bengal-Nagpur railway, whu h has a station at Dongargarh, 
the largest town (pop 5856) connected by road with Khairagarh 
town, the residence of the raja 

KHAIREDDIN {Khair-ed-Din = “ Joy of Religion ”) (d 
1890), Turkish statesman, was of Circassian race, but nothing is 
known about his birth and parentage In early boyhood he c\as 
m the hands of a 1 unisian slave-dealer, by whom he was sold to 
Hamuda Pasha, then bey of Tunis, who gave him his freedom and 
a French education When Khaireddm left school the bey made 
him steward of his estates, and from this position he rose to be 
minister of finance When the prime minister, Mahmud ben 
Ayad, absconded to France with the treasure-i best of the beylic, 
Hamuda despatc hed Khaireddm to obtain the extradition of the 
fugitive The mission failed , but the six y ears it occupied enabled 
Khaireddm to make himself widely known m Tran< e, to become 
acquainted with Trench political ideas and administrative 
methods, and, on his leturii to Tunisia, to render himself more 
than e\ er useful to his government Hamuda died while Khair- 
cddin was in Trance, but he was highly appreciated by the three 
beys— Ahmet (1837), Mohammed (1855), Sadok (1859)— 
who m turn followeci Hamuda, and to his influence was due the 
sequence of liberal measures which distinguished their successive 
reigns Khaireddm also secured for the reigning family the con- 
firmation from the sultan of lurkey of their right of succession 
to the bevlic But although Khaireddin’s protracted residence 
m France had imbued him with liberal ideas, it had not made him 
a Trench partisan, and he strenuously opposed the French scheme 
of establl^hlng a protectorate over Tunisia upon which France 
embarked in the early 'seventies This rendered him obnoxious 
to Sadok’s prime minister — an apostate Jew named Mustapha 
ben Ismael — who succeeded m completely undermining the bey’s 
confidence in him His position thus became untenable in 
Tunisia, and shortly after the accession of Abdul Hamid he 
acquainted the sultan with his desire to enter the Turkish service 
In 1877 sultan bade him come to Constantinople, and on his 
arrival gave him a seat on the Reform Commission then sitting 
at Tophane Early in 1879 the sultan appointed him grand vizier, 
and shortly afterwards he prepared a scheme of constitutional 
government, but Abdul Hamid refused to have anything to do 
with It Thereupon Khaireddm resigned office, on the 28th of 
July 1879 More than once the sultan offereci him anew the 
grand vizierate, but Khaireddm persistently refused it, and thus 
incurred disfavour He died on the 30th of January 1890, 
practically a prisoner m his own house 

KHAIRPUR, or Khyrpoor, a native state of India, m the 
Sind province of Bombay Area, 6050 sq, m , pop (1901), 
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199,313, showing an apparent increase of 55 % m the decade, 
estimated revenue, £90,000 Like other parts of Sind, Khairpur 
consists of a great alluvial plain, very nch and fertile in the 
neighbourhood of the Indus and the irrigation canals, the remain- 
ing area being a continuous senes of sand-hill ridges covered 
with a stunted brushwood, where cultivation is altogether 
impossible A small ndge of limestone hills passes through the 
northern part of the state, being a continuation of a ridge known 
as the Ghar, running southwards from Rohn The state is 
watered by five canals drawn off from the Indus, besides the 
Eastern Kara, a canal which follows an old bed ot the Indus 
In the desert tracts are pits of nntron 

Khairpur town is situated on a canal 15 m E of the Indus, 
with a railway station, 20 m S of Sukkur, on the Kotn-Rohri 
branch of the North-Western railway, which here crosses a 
corner of the state Pop (1901), 14,014 There are manu- 
factures of cloth, carpets, goldsmiths* work and arms, and an 
export tra<le in indigo, gram and oilseeds 

Tho chief, or mir, of Khairpur belongs to a Baluch family, known 
as the Taipur, which rose on the fall of the Kalhora dynasty of Smd 
About 1813, during the troubles in Kabul mctdental to the establish- 
ment of the Barakzai dynasty, the mnn were able to withhold the 
tribule which up to that date had been somewhat irregolarlypaid 
to the rulers of Afghanistan In 1832 the individuality of the Knair 
put state was recognized bv the British government in a treaty 
under which the use of the nver Indus and the roidsof Sind were 
secured When the first Kabul expedition was decided on, the mir 
of Khairpur, Ah Murad, cordially supported the British policy, 
and the result was that, ^ter the 0 it ties of Meeanco and Dana had 
put the whole of Sind at the disposal of the British, Khairpur was 
the only state allowed to retain its piolitical existence under the pro- 
tcciicm of the paramount power The chief n\\r, Faiz Mahommed 
Khajo, G C I E , who was an enlightened ruler, died m I9<^, shortly 
after returning from a oUgnmage to the Shiite shnne of Kerbela 

KHAJRAHO, a village of Central India, in the state of 
Chhatarpur, famous for its old temples, pop (1901), i24<i It 
IS believed to have been the catntal of the ancient kingdom of 
Jijhoti, corresponding with modern Bundelkhand The temples 
consist of three groups Saiva, Vaishnav and Jam, almost all 
built in the loth and iith centuries They are covered outside 
and inside with elaborate sculptures, and also bear valuable 
inscriptions 

KHAKI (from Urdu kkak, dust), originally a diist-coloured 
fabric, of the character of canvas, drill or holland, used by the 
British and native armies m India It seems to have been first 
worn by the Guides, a mixed regiment of frontier troops, m 1848, 
and to have spread to other regiments during the following years 
Some at any rate of the British troops had uniforms of khaki 
during the Indian Mutiny (1857-58), and thereafter drill Or 
holland (generally called “ khaki ” whatever its colour) became 
the almost universal dress of British and native troops in Asia 
and Africa During the South African War of 1899-1902, dnll 
of a sandy shade of brown was worn by all troops sent out 
from Great Britain and the Colonies Khaki drill, howeVer, 
proved unsuitable material for the cold weather m the uplands 
of South Africa, and after a time the troops Were Supplied with 
dU5t-€oloured serge uniforms Since 1900 all drab and green- 
grey umfoims have been, unofficially at any rate, designated 
khaki 

KHALIFA, THE Abduilah et Taatsha (Seyyid Abdullah 
ibn Seyyid Mahommed) (1846-1899), successor of the mahdi 
Mahommed Ahmed, bom m 1846 m the south-western portion 
of Darftir, was a member of the Taaisha section of the Baggara 
Of cattle-ownmg Arabs His father, Mahommed et Taki, had 
determined to emigrate to Mecca Whh hrs family, but the 
unsettled state of the country lonjrijiwented him, and he died 
m Africa after advising hw eldest s^'kbdullah, to take refuge 
With some relimous sheikh on f lie NIM,’ and to proceed to Mec^ 
on a favourable opportunity Abdullah, who had already hadf 
much eonnexion with slave-hunters, and had fought against the 
Egyptian eofttfuest of Darfur, departed for the Nile valley with 
this purpose, hearing on the way of the disputes of Mahommed 
Ahmed, who hied not yet claimed a sacred character, with the 
Egyptian officiate, he went to him in spite of great difficulties. 


and, according to his own statement, at once recognized in him 
the mahdi (“ guide*’) divinely appointed to regenerate Islam m 
the latter days His advice to Mahommed to stir up revolt m 
Dai fur and Kordofan being justified by the result, he became 
his most trusted counsellor, and was soon declared prin'^ipal 
khafifa or vicegerent of the mahdi, all of whose acts were to 
be regarded a.s the mahdi’s own The mahdi on his death-bed 
(1885) solemnly named him his successor, and for thirteen years 
Abdullah ruled over what had been the Egyptian Sudan 
Khartum was deserted by his orders, and Omdurman, at first 
intended as a temporary camp, was made his capital At length 
the progiesa of Sir Herbert (afterwards Lord) Kitchener’s 
expedition compelled him to give battle to the Anglo-Egyptian 
forces near Omdurman, where on the and of September 1898 his 
army, fighting with desperate courage, was almost annihilated 
The k^ialifa, who had not left Omdurman since the death of 
the mahdi, fled to Kordofan with the remnant of his host* On 
the 25th of November 1899 he gave battle to a force under 
Colonel (afterwards General Su) F R Wingate, and was 
slam at Om Debrcikat He met death with great fortitude, 
refusing to fly, and his principal amirs voluntaruy perished with 
him 

Th#' khalifa was a man of iron will and great energy, and 
possessed some military skill By nature tyrannical, he was 
impatient of all opposition and appealed to delight in cruelty 
It must be remembered, however, that he had to meet the secret 
or open hostility of all the tubes of the Nile valley and that his 
authority was dependent on his ability to overawe his opponents 
He maintained in public the divine character of the power he 
inherited from the mahdi and inspired his followers to perform 
prodigies of valour Although he treated many of his European 
captives with ieiriblc severity he never had any of them executed 
It IS said that their presence in Omdurman ministered to his 
vamty-^one of the most marked features of his character In 
private life he showed much affection for his family 

Peisonal sketches of the khalifa arc given in Slatm Pasha's 1 tre 
and Sword in the Sudan (London, 1896), and in Father Ohrwalcle«'s 
/ 6 n Years in ths Mahdi'sCamp (London, 1892) See also Sir F R 
Wingate's Mahdusm and thfi Sudan (London, 1891) 

KHALiL IBK AHMAD [Abi^ *ABmjRRAHMAN ul-Khalil ibn 
Ahmad ibn *Amr ibn Tamim] (718-791), Arabian philologist, was 
a native of Onian. He was distinguished for having written the 
first Arabic dictionary and for having first classified the Arabic 
metres and laid down their nikl He was also a poet, and lived 
the ascetic life of a poor student His grammatical work was 
earned on by his pupil Sihawaihi The dictionary known as the 
Kttdb-ul-* Atn is ascribed, at least in its incepiimi, to Khalil It 
was probAbly finished by cnc of hiS pupils and wab not known in 
Bagdad until 862 The words Were not arranged in alphabetical 
order but according to pliysiological principles, beginning 
*Atn and ending with Ytf, Tho work seefris to have been m 
existence as late as the 14th century, but is hoW Only known 
from extracts in manuscript 

Various grammatical works ate ascribed to Khalil, but their 
authenticity seems doubtful, cf C Brockelmanri, Gesch dev 
arabischen Limatur, i too (Weiniar, 1 898)1 (O W T ) 

KHAMDAON, a town of India, in the Buldana district of 
Berar, 340 rti N E of Bothbay Pop (£^<^> 1 )^ t8 341 It iS an 
important centre of the cotton trade The cotton market, the 
second irt the provmce, was established about 1820 Khathgaon 
Was connected m t87o with the Great Ihdian Peninsula railway 
by a short branch Ime 

kHAMSEil, a small but important province Of Persia, between 
Kazvin and Tabriz It consisted formerly of five districts, 
whence its name Kbamsch, ** the five,” but is now subdivided 
into seventeen districts The language of the inhabitants is 
Turkish Tlie province nays a ^-eveilue of aboUf £20,006 per 
annum, and Its capital is ZertjAtt 

HHAMSIH (Arabic fbr fifty ”), a hot oppressive wind ansihg 
m the Sahara tt Wows in Egypt at mterv^ah for about fifty 
days during March, April and May, and fills the air With Sand 
In Guinea the wind from tfiie ^Sahara is kriOwti as hartnattUn (q v ) 
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KHAHTIS^ a tribe of the north-east frontier of India, 
dwelhng m the hiMs bordering the Lakhimour district of Assani‘ 
They are of Shan origin, and appear to have settled m their 
present abode in* the middle of the i8th century In 1839 they 
raided the British outpost of Sadiya, but they have since given 
no trouble Their headquarters are m a valley 200 m from 
Sadiya, which can be reached only over high passes and through 
dense jungle In 1901 the number of speakers of Khamti was 
returned' as only 1490, mostly m Burma 

KHAN (from the Turk!, hence Persian and Arabic KMn\ a 
title of respect in Mahommedan countries It is a contracted 
form of hhdqS)n (khakan), a word equivalent to sovereign or 
emperor, used among the Mongol and Turki-nomad hordes 
The title khan was assiimlcd by Jenghis when he became supreme 
ruler of the Mongols, his successors became known m Europe 
as the Great Khans ^sometimes- as the €hams, Ike ) of Tatary or 
Cathay Khan t9 still applied to semi-independent rulers, such 
as the khans of Russian Turkestan, or the khan of Kalat in 
Baluchistan, and is also used immediately after the name of 
rulers such as the sultan of Turkey , the meaning of the term has 
also extended downwards, until m Persia and Afghanistan it has 
become ah affix to the name of any Mahommedan gentleman, 
like Esquire, and in India it has become a part of many Mahom- 
medan naihe?, especially when Pathan descent is clmmed. 
The title of Khan Bahadur is conferred by the Brttish govern- 
ment on Mabornmedans and also on Parsis 

KHANDKSHi EAST and WEST, two districts of British 
India, lit the central division of Bombay They v/ere formed 
in 1906 by the division of the old single district of Khandesh 
rheir areas are respectively 4544 sq m and $497 sq m , and 
the population on these areas m 190T was 957,728 and 469,654 
The headquarters of Bast Khandesh are at Jalgaon, and those 
of West Khandesh at Dhulia 

The principal natu»*al feature is the Tapti river, which flows 
through both districts from east to west and divides each into two 
unequal parts Of these the larger he towards the south, and 
are drained by the nvers Girna, Bon and Panjhra Northwards 
beyond the alluvial plain, which contains some of the richest 
tracts in Khandesh, the land rises towards the Satpura hills 
In the centre and east the country is level, save for some low 
ranges of barren hills, and has in general an and, unfertile 
appearance Towards the north and west, the plain rises into a 
difficult and rugged country, thickly wooded, and inhabited by 
wild tribes of Bhils, who chiefly support themselves on the fruits 
of the forests and by wood-cutting The drainage of the district 
centres irt the lapti, which receives thirteen principal tributaries 
in Its course through Khandesh None of the rivers is navigable, 
and the Tapti flows in too deep a bed to be useful for imgation 
The district on the whole, however, is fairly well supplied with 
surface water Khandesh is not rich m minerals. A large area 
is under forest, but the jungles have been denuded of most of 
their valuable timber Wild beasts arc numerous In 1901 the 
population of the old single district was 1,427,382, showing an 
increase of less than 1 % m the decade Of the aboriginal 
tribes the Bhils are the most important They number 167,000, 
and formerly were a wild and Iawlcs>b robber tribe Since the 
introduction of British rule, the efforts made by kindly treatment, 
and by the offer of suitable employment, to wm the Bhils from 
their disorderly life have been most successful Many of them 
are now employed m police duties and as village watchmen 1 he 
principal crops are millets, cbtton, pulse, wheat and oilseeds 
There are many factories for gihnmg and pressing cotton, and a 
cotton^mill at Jalgaon The eastern district is traversed by 
the Great Indian Peninsula railway, which branches at Bhusawal 
(an Impibrtant centre of trade) towards Jubbulpore and Nagpur 
Both di4tricte ate crossed by the Tapti Valley line from Surat 
Khandesh suffered somewhat from famine in 1896-1897, and 
more severely in 

KHAlfbWA^ a town Of British' India, in the Nimat district of 
the Central ProVnieds, of which it is the headquarters, 353 m 
N E of Bombay by tail Pop (iqor), 19,4'dir Khahdwa is an 
ancient town, with Jahi and' other temples As a centre of 
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trade, it has superseded the old capital of Burhanpur It is an 
important railway junction, where the Malwa line from Indore 
meets the mam line of the Great Indian Peninsula There are 
factories for ginning and pressing cotton, and raw cotton is 
exported 

KHANSA (Tumadir bmt *Amr, known as ahKhansa) (d 
c 645) Arabian poetess of the tribe Snlaim, a branch of Qais, 
was born in the later years of the 6th century and brought up in 
such wealth and luxury as the desert could give Refusing the 
offer of Duraid ibn us-Simma, a poet and prince, she married 
Mirdas and had by him three sons Afterwards She married again 
Before the time of Islam she lost her brothers §akhr and Moav iva 
in bai^tle Her elegies written on these brothers and on her 
father made her the most famous poetess of her time At the 
fair of TIkaz Nftbigha Dhubyam is said to have placed A'sha first 
among the poets then present and Khansa second above Fassan 
ibn Thabit Khansa with her tribe accepted Islam somewhat 
late, but persisted m wearing the heathen sign of mourning, 
agamfift the precepts of Islam Her four sons fought in the armies 
of Islam and were slam in the battle of KadisTya Omar wrote 
her a letter congratulating her on their heroic end and assigned 
her a pension She died in her tent c 645 Her daughter 
*Amra also wrote poetry Opinion was divided among later 
critics as to whether Khansa or Laila (see Arabic Literatt re 
§ Poetry) was the greater 

Her diwan has been edited by L Cheiktio (Beirut, 1895) and trans- 
lated into French by De Coppier (Beirut, 1889) T NOldeke s 
Bcifnige zur Kenntmss der JPoeste der alien Araber (Hanover, 
1864) Stones ot her life arc contained in the Kttdb ul-Aghdniy 
> 111 136-147 (G W 1 ) 

KHAR, a small but very fertile province of Persia, known 
by the ancients as Choara and Choarene, pop about xo.ooe 
The governor of the province resides at Kishlak Khar, a large 
village situated 62 m S E of Teheran, or at AradSn, a village 
lO m farther E The piovince has an abundant water-supply 
from the Hableh-rud, and produces great quantities of wheat, 
barley and rice Of the £6000 which it pays to the state, more 
than I4C00 is paid m kind — v/heat, barley, straw and nee 

KHARAGHODA, a village of British India, in the Ahmedabad 
distiict of Bombay, situated on the Little Runn of Tutch, and 
the terminus of a branch railway, pop (1901), 210S Here is 
the government factory of salt, known as Baragra salt, producing 
neaily 3,000,000 cwt a >ear, most of which is exported to 
other provinces in Central and Northern India 

KHARGA (Wah el-Kharga the outer oasis), the largest 
of the Egyptian oases, and hence frequently called the Great 
Oisis It lies in the 1 ibyan desert between 24'' and 26 N and 
30*' and 31" E the chiel town, also called Kharga, being 435 m 
by rail S by W of Cairo It is reached by a narrow-ga ige line 
(opened m 1908) from Kharga junction, a station on the Nile 
valley line near Farshut Ihe oasis consists of a depression in 
the desert some 1200 sq m in extent, and is about 100 m long 
N to S and from t 2 to 50 broad E to W Formerly, and into 
lustofic times, a lake occupied a considerable part of the depres- 
sion, and the thick deposits of clay and sand then laid down now 
form the bulk of the cultivated lands of the oasis It includes, 
however, a good deal of desett land The inhabitants numbered 
(1907 census) 8348 They are of Berber stock Administra- 
tively the oasis forms part of the mudiria of Assiut It is 
practically rainless, and there is not now a single natural flowing 
‘spring There are, however, numerous wells, water being ob- 
tained freely from the porous sandstone which underlies a great 
part of the Libyan desert Some very ancient wells are 400 ft, 
deep In water-beanng sandstones near the surface there are 
underground aqueducts dating from Roman times The oasis 
contains many groves of date palms, there being over 60,000 
adult trees in 1907 The dom palm, tamarisk, acacia and wild 
senna are also found Rice, barley and wheat are the chief 
cei^dalfe cultivated, and lucerne for fodder BesidCb agriculture 
the only industry is basket and mat making — from palm leaves 
and fibre Since 1906 extensive boring and land redamation 
woiic'^ have been undertaker! in th^ oasis 
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The name of the oasis appears in hieroglyphics as Keneniy and 
that of Its capital as Hebt (the plough) In Pharaonic times it 
supported a large population, but the numerous rums are mostly 
of later date The principal rum, a tempie of Ammon, built 
under Darius, is of sandstone, 142 ft long by 63 ft broad and 
30 ft m height South-east is another temple, a square stone 
building with the name of Antoninus Pius ovei one of the en- 
trances On the eastern escarpment of the oasis on the way to 
Girga are the remams of a large Roman fort with twelve bastions 
On the road to Assiut is a fine Roman columbarium or dove-cote 
Next to the great temple the most interesting ruin in the oasis is, 
however, the necropolis, a burial-place of the early Christians, 
placed on a hill 3 m N of the town of Kharga 1 here are some 
two hundred rectangular tomb buildings m unburnt brick with 
ornamented fronts In most of the tombs is a chamber in which 
the mummy was placed, the Egyptian Christians at first con- 
tinuing this method of preserving the bodies of their dead In 
several of the tombs and m the chapel of the cemetery is painted 
the Eg> ptian sign of life, which was confounded with the Chris- 
tian cross The chapel is basilican , in it and in another building 
in the necropolis are crude frescoes of biblical subjects 

Kharga town (pop 1907 census, 5362) is picturesquely situated 
amid palm groves The houses are of sun-dried bricks, the streets 
narrow and winding and for the most part roofed over, the roofs 
cairying upper storeys Some of the streets are cut through the 
solid rock South of the town are the villages of Genna, Guehda 
(with a temple dedicated to Ammon, Mut and Khonsu), Bulak 
(pop 1012), Dakakin, Bens (pop 1564), Dush (with remains of 
a fine temple bearing the names of Dornitian and Hadrian), 
<Vc 

Kharga is usually identified with the city of Oasis mentioned 
by Herodotus as being seven days’ journey from Thebes and 
called in Greek the Island of the Blessed Ihe oasis was tra- 
versed by the army of Cambyses v hen on its way to the oasis of 
Ammon (Sma), the army perishing in the desert before reaching 
Its destination During the Roman period, as it had also been 
in Pharaonic times, Kharga was used as a place of banishment, 
the most notable exile being Nestonus, sent thither after his 
condemnation by the council of Ephesus Later it became a 
halting-place for the caravans of slaves brought from Darfur to 
Egypt 

About 100 m \V of Kharga is the oasis of Dakhla, the inner 
or receding oasis, so named in contrast to Kharga as being farther 
from the Nile Dakhla has a population (1907) of 18,368 Its 
chief town, El Kasr, has 3602 inhabitants The principal rum, of 
Roman origin and now called Deir el Hagar (the stone convent), 
is of considerable size 1 he Theban triad were the chief deities 
worshipped here Some 120 m N W of Dakhla is the oasis of 
Farafra, population about 1000, said to be the first of the oases 
conquered by the Moslems from the Christians It is noted for 
the fine quality of its olives Ihe Baliaria, or Little Oasis 
(pop about 6000), lies 80 m N N E of Farafra Many of its 
inhabitants, who are of Berber race, are Senussites Baharia is 
about 250 m E.S E of the oasis of Siwa (see Eg\ pt The Oase ^ , 
and Siwa) 

See H Brugsch, Reise nach dem grossen Case el-Khargeh tn d^r 
Ltbyschen Wuste (Leipzig, 1878), H J L Beadnell, An Egyptian 
Oasts (London, 1909), Murray’s Handbook for Egypt, nth ed 
(Ixindon, 1907) , Geological and Topographical Report on Kharga 
Oasts (1899), on Farafra Oasts (1899), on Dakhla Oasts (1900), on 
liaharta Oasts (1903), all issued by tne Public Works DM)artment, 
C airo (F R C ) 

KHARKOV, a government of Little Russia, surrounded by 
those of Kursk, Poltava, Ekatannoslav, temtory of the Don 
Cossacks, and Voronezh, and Ipelonging partly to the basm of 
the Don and partly to that of the Dneiper The area is 21,035 
sq m In general the government is a table-land, with an eleva- 
tion of 300 to 450 ft , traversed by deep-cut river valleys The 
soil is for the most part of high fertility, about 57 % of the surface 
being arable land and 24 % natural pasture, and though the 
winter is rather severe, the summer heat is sufficient for the 
ripening of grapes and melons m the open air The bulk of 
the population is engaged in agricultural pursuits and the 


breedmg of sheep, cattle and horses, though various manufactur- 
ing industries have developed rapicily, more especially since the 
middle of the 19th century Horses are bred for the army, and 
the yield of wool is of special importance The ordinary cereals, 
maize, buckwheat, millet, hemp, flax, tobacco, poppies, potatoes 
and beetroot are all grown, and bee-keeping and silkworm-rearing 
are of considerable importance Sixty-three per cent of the land 
IS owned by the peasants, 25 % by the nobility, 6 % by owners 
of other classes, and 6 % by the crown and public institutions 
Beetroot sugar factories, cotton-mills, distilleries, flour-mills, 
tobacco factories, brickworks, breweries, woollen factories, iron- 
works, pottery-kilns and tanneries are the leading industrial 
establishments Gardenmg is actively prosecuted Salt is 
extracted at Slavyansk The mass of the people are Little 
I Russians, but there are also Great Russians, Kalmucks, Germans, 
Jews and Gypsies In 1867 the total population was 1,681,486, 
and m 1897 2,507,277, of whom 1,242,892 were women and 
367,602 lived m towns The estimated population in 1906 was 
2,983,900 The government is divided into eleven districts 
The chief town is Kharkov {qv) The other district towns, 
with their populations in 1897, are Akhtyrka (25,965 in 1900), 
Bogodukhov (11,928), Izyum (12,959), Kupyansk (7256), 
Lebedin (16,684), Starobyelsk (13,128), Sumy (28,519 in 1900), 
Valki (8842), Volchansk (11,322), and Zmiyev (4652) 

KHARKOV, a town of southern Russia, capital of the above 
government, in 56" 37' N and 25“ 5' E , in the valley of the 
Donets, 152 m by rail S S E of Kursk Oak forests bound it 
on two sides Pop (1867), 59,968, (1900), 197,405 Kharkov is 
an archiepiscopal see of the Orthodox Greek Church, and the 
headquarters of the X army corps The four annual fairs are 
among the busiest in Russia, more especially the Kreshchen- 
skaya or Epiphany fair, which is opened on the 6th (19th) of 
January, and the Pokrovsky fair m the autumn The turnover 
at the former is estimated at £3,000,000 to £4,000,000 Thou- 
sands of horses are bought and sold At the Trinity (Troitsa) 
fair in June an extensive business (£800,000) is done in wool A 
great variety of manufactured goods are produced in the town — 
linen, felt, beetroot sugar, tobacco, brandy, soap, candles, cast- 
iron Kharkov is an educational centre for the higher and 
middle classes Besides a flourishing university, instituted in 
1805, attended by from 1600 to 1700 students, it possesses 
a technological institute (400 students), a railway engineering 
school, an observatory, a veterinary college, a botanical gaiden, 
a theological seminary, and a commercial school The univer- 
sity building was formerly a royal palace The library contains 
170,000 volumes, and the zoological collections are especially 
rich in the birds and fishes of southern Russia Public gardens 
occupy the site of the ancient military works, and the govern- 
ment has a model farm in the neighbourhood Of the Orthodox 
churches one has the rank of cathedral (1781) Among the 
public mstitutions are a people’s palace (a 903) and an industrial 
museum 

The foundation of Kharkov is assigned to 1650, but there is 
archaeological evidence of a much earlier occupation of the district, 
if not of the site The Cossacks of Kharkov remained faithful to the 
tsar during the rebellions of the latter part of the 17th century, 
in return mey received numerous privileges, and continued to be a 
strong advance-guard of the Russian power, till the final sulyugation 
of all the southern region With other military settlements Kharkov 
was placed on a new footing in 1765 , and at the same time it became 
the administrative centre of the Ukraine 

KHARPUT, the most important town in the Kharput (or 
Mamuret el- Aziz) vilayet of Asia Minor, situated at an altitude of 
4350 ft , a few miles south of the Murad Su or Eastern Euphrates, 
and almost as near the source of the Tigris, on the Samsun- 
Sivas-Diarbekr road Pop about 20,000 The town is built on 
a hill terrace about 1000 ft above a well-watered plain of excep- 
tional fertility which lies to the south and supports a large popu- 
lation Kharput probably stands on oft ear the site of Carcathio- 
certa in Sophene, reached by Corbulo in a d 65 The early 
Moslem geographers knew it as Hisn Ziyad, but the Armenian 
name was Khartabirt or Kharbirt, whence Kharput Cedrenus 
(nth century) writes Xdfrrrort There is a stoty that in 1122 
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Joscelm (Jocelyn) of Courtenay, and Baldwin II , king of Jeru- 
salem, both prisoners of the Amir Balak in its castle, were mur- 
dered by being cast from its cliffs after an attempted rescue 
The story is told by William of Tyre, who calls the place Quart 
Piert or Pierre, but it is a mere romance Kharput is an impor- 
tant station of the American missionaries, who have built a 
college, a theological seminary, and boys’ and girls’ schools 
In November 1895 Kurds looted and burned the Armenian 
villages on the plain, and in the same month Kharput was 
attacked and the American schools were burned down A large 
number of the Gregorian and Protestant Armenian clergy and 
people were massacred, and churches, monasteries and houses 
were looted The vilavet Kharput was founded in 1888, being 
the result of a provincial rearrangement, designed to ensure 
better control over the disturbed districts of Kurdistan It has 
much mineral wealth, a healthy climate and a fertile soil I he 
seat of government is Mezere, on the plain 3 m S of Kharput 

(D G H ) 

KHARSAWAN, a feudatory state of India, within the Chota 
Nagpur division of Bengal, area, 153 sq m , pop (1901), 36,540, 
estimated revenue, £2^0 Since the opening of the main line 
of the Bengal-Nagpur railway through the state trade has been 
stimulated, and it is belie\ed that both iron and copper can be 
worked profitably 

KHARTUM, the capital of the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan, on the 
left bank of the Blue Nile immediately above its junction with 
the White Nile in 15“ 36' N , 32° 32' E , and 1252 ft above the 
sea It is 432 m by rail S W of Port Sudan, on the Red Sea, 
and 1345 m S of Cairo by rail and steamer Pop (1907) with 
suburbs, but excluding Omdurman, 69,349 

The city, laid out on a plan drawn up by Lord Kitchener in 
1898, has a picturesque aspect with its numerous handsome 
stone and brick buildings surrounded by gardens and its groves 
of palms and other trees The river esplanade, 2 m long, con- 
tains the chief buildings Parallel with it is Khedive Avenue, 
of eq^ual length The rest of the city is in squaies, the streets 
forming the design of the union jack In the centre of the 
esplanade is the governor-general’s palace, occupying the site 
of the palace destroyed by the Mahdists m 1885 It is a three 
storeyed building with arcaded verandas and a fine staircase 
leading to a loggia on the first floor Here a tablet indicates 
the spot in the old palace where General Gordon fell In the 
gardens, which cover six acres, is a colossal stone lamb ” 
brought from the ruins of Soba, an ancient Christian city on the 
Blue Nile The ^Mamb” is in reality a ram of Ammon, and 
has an inscription m Ethiopian hieroglyphs In front of the 
southern fai^ade, which looks on to Khedive Avenue, is a bronze 
statue of General Gordon seated on a camel, a copy of the 
statue by Onslow Ford at Chatham, England Government 
offices and private villas are on either side of the palace, and 
beyond, on the east, are the Sudan Club, the military hospital, 
and the Gordon Memorial College The college, the chief 
educational centre in the Sudan, is a large, many-windowed 
building with accommodation for several hundred schohrs 
and research laboratories and an economic museum At the 
western end of the esplanade are the zoological gardens, the 
chief hotel, the Coptic church and the Mudiria House 
(residence of the governor of Khartum) Running south from 
Khedive Avenue at the spot where the Gordon statue stands, is 
Victoria Avenue, leading to Abbas Square, in the centre of 
which IS the great mosque with two minarets On the north- 
east side of the square are the public markets The Anglican 
church, dedicated to All Saints, the principal banks and business 
houses, are in Khedive Avenue There are Maromte and Greek 
churches, an Austrian Roman •Catholic, mission, a large and 
well-equipped civil hospital and a museum for Sudan archaeo- 
logy Outside the city are a number of model villages (each 
of the principal tribes of the Sudan having its own settlement) 
in which the dwellings are built after the tribal fashion Adja- 
cent are the parade ground and racecourse and the golf-links 
A line of fortifications extends south of the city from the Blue to 
the White Nile The buildings are used as barracks Barracks 


for British troops occupy the end of the line facing the Blue 
Nile 

On the right (northern) bank of the Blue Nik is the suburb of 
Khartum North, formerly called Halfaya,^ where is the principal 
railway station It is joined to the ciiy by a bridge (completed 
1910) containing a roadway and the railway, Khartum itself 
being served by steam trams and rickshaws The steamers for 
the White and the Blue Nile start from the quay along the 
esplanade West of the zoological gardens is the point of 
junction of the Blue and White Niles and here is a ferry across 
to Omdurman (qv) on the west bank of the White Nile a mile 
or two below Khartum In the river immediately below 
Khartum is Tuli Island, on which is an old fort and an Arab 
village 

From Its geographical position Khartum is admirably adapted 
as a commercial and political centre It is the great entrepot 
for the trade of the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan By the Nile water- 
ways there is easy transport from the southern and western 
equatorial provinces and from Sennar and other eastern dis- 
tricts through Omdurman come the exports of Kordofan 
and Darfur, while by the Red Sea railway there is ready access 
to the markets of the world The only important manufacture 
IS the making of bricks 

The population is heterogeneous The official class is com- 
posed chiefly of British and Egyptians, the traders are mostly 
Greeks, Syrians and Copts, while nearly all the tribes of the Sudan 
are represented in the negro and Arab inhabitants 

At the time of the occupation of the Sudan by the Egyptians a 
small fishing village existed on the site of the present city In 1822 
the Egyptians established a permanent camp here and out of this 
grew the city, which m 1830 wis chosen as the capital of the Sudanese 
possessions of Egypt It got its name from the resemblance of the 
promontoiy at the confluence of the two Niles to an elephant's 
trunk, the meaning of khaitum m the dialect of Arabic spoken in 
the loeahty Ihe city rapidly acquired impoitance as the Sudan 
va.s opened up bv travellers and traders, becoming, besides the seat 
of much legitimate commerce, a great slave mart It was chosen 
as the headquarters of Protestant and Roman Catholic missions, 
and had a population of 50,000 or moie Despite its size it contained 
few buildings of any architectural merit, the most important were 
the palaee of the governor general and the church of the Austrian 
mission The history of the city is intimately bound up with that 
of the Sudan generally, but it may be recalled here that in 1884, 
it the time of the Mahdist rising, General Gordon was sent to Khar- 
tum to arringe for the evacuation by the Egyptians of the Sudan 
At Khartum he was besieged by the Mahdists, whose headquarters 
were at Omdurman Khartum was captured and Gordon killed 
on the 26th of January 1885, two daj s before the arrival off the town 
of a small Biitish relief force, which withdrew on seeing the city 
in the hands of the enemy Nc irly every building m Khartum was 
destroyed by the Mahdists and the city abandoned in favour of 
Omdurman, which place remained the headquarters of the mahdi's 
successor, the khalifa Abdullah, till September 1898, when it was 
taken by the Anglo-Egyptian forces under General (afterwards Lord) 
Kitchener, and the seat of government again transferred to Khartum 
It ‘jpeedily arose from its ruins, being rebuilt on a much finer scale 
than the original city In 1899 the railway from Wadi Haifa was 
completed to Khartum, and in 1906 through communication by rail 
was established with the Red Sea 

KHASI AND JAINTIA HILLS, a district of Bnti^^h India, in 
the Hills division of Eastern Bengal and Assam It occupies 
the central plateau between the valleys of the Brahmaputra 
and the Surma Area, 6027 sq m , pop (1901), 202,250, showing 
an increase of 2 % in the decade 

The district consists of a succession of steep ridges running 
east and west, with elevated table-lands between On the 
southern side, towards Sylhet, the mountains rise prei ipitously 
from the valley of the Barak or Surma The first plateau is 
about 4000 ft above sea-level Farther north is another 
plateau, on which is situated the station of Shillong, 4900 ft 
above the sea, behind lies the Shillong range, of whuh the 
highest peak rises to 6450 ft On the north side, towards 
Kamrup, are two similar plateaus of lower elevation The 

^ The village of Halfaya, a place of some importance before the 
foundation of Khartum, is 4 m to the N , on the eastern bank of the 
Nile From the 15th century up to 1821 it was the capital of a small 
state, tributary to Sennar, regarded as a continuation of the Christian 
kingdom of Aloa (see Dongota) 
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general appearance of all tliese table^lancis is that of undulating 
downs, covered with grass, but destitute of large timber At 
3000 ft elevation the indigenous pine predommates over all 
other vegetation, and forms almost pure pine forests The highest 
nd^es are clothed witn magnificent clumps of timber trees, 
which superstition has preserved from the axe of the wood-cutter 
The characteristic trees m these sacred groves c hiefly consist of 
oaks, chestnuts, magnolias, &c Beneath the shade grow rare 
orchids, rhododendrons and wild cinnamon I he streams are 
merely mountain torrents, many of them pass through narrow 
gorges ol wild beauty From time immemorial, Lower Bengal 
has drawn its supply of lime from the Khasi Hills, and the 
quarries along their soutliern slope are inexhaustible Coal of 
fair quality crops out at several places, and there are a few 
sniall coal-mines 

The Khasi Hills were conquered by the British m 1833 they 
are inhabited by a tribe of the same name, who still live in 
primitive communities under elective chiefs in political subordi- 
nation to the British government There are 2 ^ of these chiefs 
called SiemSy who exercise independent jurisdiction and pay no 
tribute According to the census of 1901 the Khas^s numbered 
107,500 Ihey are a peculiar race, speaking a language that 
belongs to the Mon-Anarn family, following the rule of matri- 
archal succession, and erecting monolithic monuments over 
their dead The Jaintia Hills used to form a petty Hindu 
principality which was annexed in 1835 The inhabitants, 
called Synteug*), a cognate tribe to the Khasis, were subjected 
to a moderate income tax, an mnovation against which they 
rebelled in i860 and 1862 The revolt vas stamped out by the 
Khasi and Jaintia Expedition of 1862-63 The headquarters 
of the district were transferred in 1864 from Cherrapunji to 
Shillong, which was afterwards made the capital of fhc province 
of Assam A good cart-road runs north from Cherrapunji 
through Shillong to Oauhati on the Brahmaputra, total length, 
97 m The di‘?tnct was the focus of the great earthquake of 
the 1 2th of June 1897, which not only destroyed every permanent 
building, but broke up the roads and caused many landslips 
The loss of life was put at only 916, but hundreds died subse- 
quently of a malignant fever In 1901 the district had 17,321 
Christians, chiefly converts of the Welsh Calvinistic Mission 

See Gcusetteer (1900), Major P R T Gurdon, The hkasts 

(1907) 

KHASKOY faUo Ckaskoi^ Haskot, Khaskioiy CkaskQVQ, Has 
kovoy and in Bulgarian Khaskovo\ the capital of the department 
of Khaskoy in the eastern Rumelia Bulgaria, 45 m E SE of 
Philippopolis Pop. (1900), 14,928 The towm has a station 
7 m N on the Phiuppopohs-Adnanople section of the Bclgrade- 
Constantinople railway Carpets and woollen goods are manu- 
factured, and m the surrounding countrj^ tobacco and silk are 
produced 

KHATTAK. an important Pa than tribe in the North-West 
Frontier Provmce of India, inhabiting the south-easteni portion 
of the Peshawar district and the south-eastern and eastern 
portions of Kohat They number 24,000, and have always been 
quiet and loyal subjects of the British go\ ernment They furmsh 
many recruits to the Indian army, and make most excellent 
soldiers 

KHAZARS (known also as Chozars, as ’AKarfipoi or Xafopot m 
Byzantine writers, as Khazirs in Armenian and Khwalisses in 
Russian chronicles, and Ugri Bielu in Nestor), an ancient people 
who occupied a prominent place amongst the secondary powers 
of the Byzantine state-system In the epic of Firdousi Khazar 
IS the representative name for all tlie northern foes of Persia, 
and legendary invasions long bifere the Chnstian era are vaguely 
attributed to them But the Khazars are an historic figure 
upon the borderland of Europe and Asia for at least 900 years 
(a d 190-1100) The epoch of their greatness is from a.d. 600 
to 950 The*r home was m the spurs of the Caucasus and ^long 
the shores ol the Caspian— called by medieval Moslem geographers 
Bahr-al“Khazar (^^sea of the Khaiars '*) , their cities, all popubus 
and civilized commercial centres, were Jt^, the capital, upon the 
delta of the Volga, the “ nver of the khazars,’’ Semender 


(Tarkhu), the older capital, Khaodidje or Khalendsolv Belend- 
scher, the outpost towards Armenia, and Sarkel on the Don 
They were the Venetians of the Caspian and the Euxme, the 
organizers of the transit between the two basins, the universal 
earners between East and West, and Itil was the meeting-place 
of the commerce of Persia, Byzantium, Armenia, Russia and the 
Bulgarians of the middle Voi^ The tii^ of their dominion ebbed 
and flowed repeatedly, but the normal Khazan may be taken aa 
the temtoiy between the Caucasus, the Volga and the Don, 
with the outlying province of the Crimea, or Little Khazaria. 
The southern boundary never greatly altered, it did at times 
reach the Kur and the Aras, but on that side the Khazars were 
confronted by Byzantium and Persia, and were for the most part 
restrained within the passes of the t aucasus by the fortifications 
of Dariel Amongst the nomadic Ugnans and agricultural Slavs 
of the north their frontier fluctuated widely, and m its zenith 
Kbazaiia extended from the Dnieper to Bolgari upon the middle 
Volga, and along the eastern shore of the Caspian to Astarabad 

EthnQlogy — The origin of the Khazars has beeu much 'disputed, 
and they have been variously r-egarded as akm to the Georgians, 
bmno Ugnans and lurks This last view is perhaps the most 
probable Their king Joseph, in answer to the inquiry of Hasdai 
Ibn Shaprfit of Cordova {c 958), stated that his people sprang 
from Thogarmah, grandson of Japhet, and the supposed ancestor 
of the other peoples of the Caucasus The Arab geographers who 
knew the Khazars best conned them either with the Georgians 
(Ibn Athir) qi with I he Armenians (Dimishqi, ed Mehrcn, p 263), 
whdst Ahmad ibn Fa<JI&n, who passed through Khazar^ on a 
mission from the caliph Moqtadir (a d 921), positively asserts that 
the Khazar tongue differed not only from the Turkish, but from 
that of the bordering nations, >\luch were Ugnan 

Nevertheless there are many points connected with the Khazars 
which indicate a close connexion with Ugrian or Turkish peoples 
The official titles recorded by Ibn Fadl&n Are those m use amongst 
the Tatar nations of that age, whether Huns, Bulganans, Turks or 
Mongols The names of their cities can be explained only by refer- 
ence to Turkish or Ugnan dialects (Klaprpth, Wm $ur les Khazars y 
Howorth, Khazats) Some too amongst the medieval authonties 
(Ibn Hanqal and Istakhn) note a resemblance between the speech 
in use amongst the Khazars and the Bulganans, and the modern 
Magyar^ — a Ugrian language — can be traced back to a tnb^ which 
in the 9th century formed part of the Khazar kingdom These 
characteristics, however, are accounted for by the fact that the 
Khazars -were at one time subject to the Huns (a d 448 et seq ), 
at another to the Turks (c 580), which would sufficiently explain 
the signs of 1 atar influence m their polity, and also by the testimony 
of all observers, Greeks, Arabs and Russians, that there was a double 
strain within the Khazar nation There were Khazars and Kara 
(black) Khazars Ihc Khazars were fair-skmned, b’ack-hatred and 
of a remarkable beauty and stature, their women indeed were 
sought as wives equally at Byzantium and Bagdad wlule the Kara 
Khazars were ugl>, short, and were reported by the Arabs almost 
98 dark as Indians The latter were inclubitably the Ugrian nomads 
of the steppe, akin to the Tatar invaders of Europe, who Piled the 
armies and convoyed the caravans of the ruling caste But the 
Khazars proper were a civic commercial people, the founders of 
cities, remarkable for somewhat elaborate political institutions, for 
persistence and foi good faith— all qualities foreign to the Hunnic 
character 

They have Iieen identified witli the 'AjcdrCipoi (perhaps Ak- 
Khazaii, or White Khazars) who appear upon the lower Volga ip 
the Byzantine annals, and thence they have been deduced, though 
with less convincing proof, either from the 'AydOupaot (Agathyrsi) 
or the Karlapoi of Herodotus, iv 104, There was throughout 
histone times a close connexion which eventually amounted to 
political identity between the Kliazars and the Baxsileens fthe 
Passiis of Moses of Chorene) who occupied the delta or the Volga, 
and the Barsileens can he traced through the pages of Ptolemy 
(Geo^ V 9), of Pliny (iv 26), of Strabo (vii 306), and of Pomponius 
Mela (11 c I, p 119) to the so-called Royal Sc^hs, /BaatAntt, 

who were known to the Greek colonies upon the Euxine, and whose 
political superiority and commercial f|i;tterpnse led to this rendering 
of their name Such points, however, need not here be further 
ursued f^an to establish the presence of this white race around the 
aimian and the Euxine throughout histone times They appear 
m European history as White Huas (Ephthalites), White Ugnans 
(Sar-ogours), White Bulganans Ow^g to climatic causes, the 
tract they occupied was slowly drying up They were the ou^Sts 
of civilization towards* the encmaching desert, and the Tatar 
nomadism that advanced with it They held In precanoue subjec- 
tion the hordes whom the conditions of the climate and the soil 
made it impossible to supplant. Thny bore the brunt od e&cb of 
the great waves pf Tatar conquests nnd wore pventually over- 
whelmed 
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Htsiory, — Amidst this white race ot the steppe the Khaaars can 
be first lustorically distinguished at the end of the 2iid century a d 
riiey burst into Armenia with the Barsileens, ad 198 They were 
repulsed and attscked in turn The pressure of the nomads of the 
steppe, the quest of })lunder or revenge, these seem the only motives 
of these early expeditions, but in the long struggle between the 
Roman and Persian empires, of which Aimenia was often tlie 
battlefield, and eventually the prize, the attitude of the Kliazars 
assumed political importance Armenia inclined to the civilization 
and ere long to the Christianity of Rome, whilst her Arsacid princes 
maintained an inveterate feud with +he Sassanids of Persia It 
became therefore the policy of the Persian kings to call m the 
Khazats in every collision with the empire (200-350) During the 
4th century, however, the growing power of Persia culminated in 
the annexation of eastern Armenia The Khazars, endangered by 
so powerful a neighbour, passed from under Persian influerce into 
that remote alliance with Byzantium which thenceforth charac 
tenzed their policy, and they aided Julian in his invasion of Persia 
(363) Simultaneously with the approach of Persia to the Caucasus 
the ternble empire of the Huns sprang up among the Ugnans of the 
northern steppes The Khazars, straitened on every side, lomamed 
passive till the danger culminated in tlvo accession of Attila (434) 
The emperor Theodosius sent envoys to bribe the Khazars {*AKdriipoi) 
to divert the Huns from the empire by an attack upon their fiank 
But there was a Hunnic party amongst the Khazar chiefs The 
design was betrayed to Attila, and he extinguished the independence 
of the nation m a moment Khazaria became the apanage of his 
eldest son, and the centre of government amongst the eastern 
subjects of the Hun (448) Even the iron rule of Attila was prefer 
able to the time of anarchy that succeeded it Upon his death (414) 
the wild immigration which he had arrested revived The Khazars 
and the Sarogoars (1 e Wlute Ogors, possibly the Barsileens of the 
Volga delta) were swept along in a flood ot mixea Talar peoples 
which the conquests of the Avars had set in motion The Khazars 
and their companions broke through the Persian defences ot the 
Caucasus They appropriated the tenitory up to the Kur and the 
Aras, and roamed at large through Ibena, C^rgia and Armenia 
The Persian king implored the emperor Leo 1 to help him defend 
Asia Minor at the Caucasus (457), but Rome was herself too hard 
pressed, nor wa** it for titty years that the Khazars were driven bad 
and the pass of Derbent fortified against them (<5 507) 

Throughout the 0th century Khazana was the mere highw ay foi 
the wild hordes to whom the Huns had opened the passage into 
Europe, and the Khazars took lefuge (like the Venetians finm 
Attila) amongst the seventy mouths of the Volga The pressure of 
the Turks m Asia precipitated the Avars upon the West The 
conquering Turks followed in thear footsteps (5O0-480) Ihey beat 
clown ah opposition, wrested even Bosporus in the Crimea from the 
cmpiie, and by the annihilation of the Ephtbahtes completed the 
rum of the White Race of the plains from the Oxus to the Don 
The empires of 1 urks and Avars, however, mn swiftly their barbaric 
course, and the Khazars arose out of the ch los to more tliaii their 
ancient renown They issued Ironi the laud of liarsilia, and extended 
their rule ovei the Bulgarian hoides left mas tei less b> the Turks, 
compelling the more stubborn to migrate to the Danube (G41) 
The agricultuial Slavs of the Dnieper and the Oka were reduced to 
tribute, and before tfie end of the 7th centur> the Khazars liad 
annexed the Crimea had won complete command of the Sea of 
Azov, and, scizmg upon the narrow neck which separates the Volga 
trom the Don, had organized the portage which has conbnued since 
an important link in the traffic between Asia and Europe The 
alliance with Byzantium was revived Simultaneously, and no 
doubt m concert, with the Byzantine campaign against Persia (589), 
the Khazars had reappeared m Armenia, though it was not till 625 
that they appeal as Khazars in the Byzantine annals They are 
then described as " Turks from the East," a powerful nation whicn 
held the coasts of the Caspian and the Euxine, and took tribute of 
the Viatitsh, the Sevenana and the Polyane The khakan, enticed 
by the promise of an imperial princess, furnished Herachus with 
40,000 men for his Persian wax, who shared in the victory over 
Chosroes at Nineveh 

Meanwhile tlie Moslem empire had arisen The Persian empire 
was struck down (637), and the Moslems poured into Armenia The 
khakan, who had defied the summon^ sent Iwn by the invaders, 
now aided the Byzantine patrician in the defence of Armenia The 
allies were defeated, and the Moslems undertook the subjugation 
of Khazaria (651) Eighty years of warfare followed, but m the 
end tiie Moslems prevailed fhe khakan and his chieftains were 
ca,ptured and compelled to embrace Islam (737), and till the decay 
of the Mahommedan empire Khazaria with all the othe^ countries 
of the Caucasus paid an annual tribute of children and of corn (737- 
8fii) Neverthdfess, though overpowered in the end, the Khazars 
hadf protected the plains Europe from the Mahommedans, and 
made the Caucaans the limft of their conquests 

In the interval between the decline of the Mahommedan empire 
and the rise of Russia the Khazars reached the zenith of their power 
The merchants of Byzantium, Armenia and Bagdad met 111 the 
markets of ItH (whither eince the raids ol the Mahommedans the 
capital had been transfertod from Semender), and tended for the 
wax, furs, leather and honey that came down the Volga So 
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important was this traffic held at Constantinople tliat, when the 
iiortage to the Don was endangered by the irruption of a fiesh 
horde of Turks (the Petchenega), the emperor Iheophilus himaeU 
despatched the materials and the workmen to build for the Khazars 
a fortress impregnable to their forays (834) hamous as the one 
atone stnic^re is in that stonelcss region, the post became known 
far and wnde amongst the hordes of the steppe aa bar kel or the 
While Abode Merchants from every nation found protection and 
good faith m the Khazar eitie? The Jews, expelled from Coustanti 
nople, sought a home amongst them, developed the Khazar trade, 
and contended with Mahommedans and Christians for the theological 
allegianee of the I’agan people Ihe dynasty accepted Judaism 
(c 740), but there was emial tolerance for all, and each man was 
held amenable to the aiitnon/ed code and to the official judges of 
his own faith At the Byzantine conrt the khakan was held m high 
honour The emperor Justinian Rhmotmetus took refuge with 
him during his exile and married his daughter (702) Justiman's 
ri\al Vardanes in turn sougut an asylum m Khazaria, and in Leo IV 
(775) the giandson of a Khazar sovereign ascended the Byzantine 
throne Khazar troops were amongst the bodyguard of the imperial 
court, they fought for Loo VI agamst Simeon of Bulgaria, and the 
kliakain was honoured in diplomatic intercourse with the seal of 
three solidi, which marked him as a poleii'ate of the first rank, 
above even the pope and the Carohngian monarchs Indeed his 
dominion became an object of uneasiness to the jealous statecraft of 
Byzantium, and Constanbne l-Virphyrogenitus, writmg for his son s 
mstruction in the government, carehiUj enumerates the Alana, tlie 
PeLcheuegs, the Uzes and the Bulgarians as the forces he must rely 
on to restrain it 

It was, however, from a power that Constantine did not consider 
that the oveilhrow of the Khazars came The arrival of the 
Varangians amidst the scattered Slavs (802) had united them into 
a nation The advance of the Pctchencgs from the East gave the 
Russians their opporlunit) Befoie the onset of thpse fierce mvadei s 
the precarious suzerainty of the khakan broke up By calling in 
the Uzes, tlie Khazars did indeed dislodge the Pelchcncgs from the 
position they had seized in tlie heart of the kingdom between the 
Volga and the Don, but only to dm e them inwards to the Dnieper 
ITie Hungarians, severed from their kindred and their rulers, migrated 
to the Carpathians, whilst Oleg, the Russ pi nice of Kiev, passed 
through the Slav tribes of the Dnieper basin with the ciy " Pay 
nothing to the Khazars " (8H4) Ihe kingdom dwintlled rapidly 
its ancient limits between the Giueaous, the Volga and the Don, 
whiLt the Russian traders of Novgorod and Kiev supplanted the 
Khaza^'s as the canieis betw^een Constantirople ana the Nc^rth 
When Ibn TadUn visited Khazaria forty years later, Itil was even 
yet a great city, mth batlis and market places and thirty mosques 
Jiul there was no domestic product nor nianufatture, the kingdom 
depended solely upon the now precaiious tiinsit dues, and admims 
tration was in the hands of a majoi domus also called khakan At 
the assault of Swiatoslav of Kiev the rotten fabric crumbled into 
dust His troops weie equally at home on land and w iter Sarkcl, 
I til and Semender surrendered to him (9O5-9O9) He pushed his 
cocmicsts to the Caucasus and established Russian colonies upon 
the Sea of Azov The principiUty of Tmuiarakan, founded by his 
grandson Mstislav (988), replaced the kingdom of Khazana the last 
trace of which was extinguished by a joint expedition of Russians 
and Byzantines (101 b) The last of the khakane, George Iznla, 
vas taken piisonsr A remnant of the nation took refuge in an 
island of the Caspian (Sialicouy^) , others retired to the Caucasus, 
part emigrated to the distnct of Kasakhi in Georgia, and appe ir for 
the last time joinmg wath Georgia in her successful effort to throw 
Offf the yoke of the Seljuk lurks (1089) But the name is thought 
to survive m Kadzaria, the Georgian litle for Mmgrelia, and m 
Kadzaro, the Turkish word for the Lazis Till the 13th century the 
Crimea was known to European travellers as Gazaria, the lam 
parts of the Khazars" are still distinguished in the Ukraine, and 
the record of their dominion survives in the names of Kazarek, 
Kazaritshi, Kazarmovod, Kozax owka, Kozan, and perhaps in 
Kazan 

Authoritifs — Kha^at The letter of King Joseph to R Hasdai 
Tbn bbapTfit, first published J Akrish, Kol Mebassev (Constanti- 
nople, 1577), and often reprinted m editions of Jehuda hal-Levys 
JUifart German translatjons by Zedner (Beihn, 1840) and Cas&el, 
Magyar ilterth (Berlin, 1848) , French by Carmoly, Rer Or (1841) 
Cf Harkavy, Rmsische Revue ^ iv 69^ Graetz, Geschchte, v 364, 
and Carmoly, liinSratres de la terre Satnie (Brussels, 1847) Arme- 
nian Moses of Chorene, cf Saont-Martin, Mdmotres kistoriq^ues 
et g^ograpktques sur I’Armhne (Pans, l8j8) Arabic The account 
of Ibn Facjlfin (921) is preserved by Y 5 kut, u 436 seq ^ce also 
Tstakhrv (ed do Geoje, pp 220 seq J, Mnstidv, ch xvii pp 406 seq 
of bpreiiger's translation, Ibn Haukal (ed de Geoje, pp 279 seq ) 
and the histones of Ibn d Athir and labary Much of the Arabic 
material has been collected and translated by Fraebn, ‘ Vetieree 
memoriae Chasarorum " m M^m de St PH (1822), Dorn (from the 
Persian Tabary), M 6 m de St PH (1844) , Dufr6mery, Journ As 
(1840) Sec also D'Ohsson's imaginary Voyage d* Abut Casstm, based 
on tl^e sources By tontine Histtxnans The relative passages aie 
coUected m Stntter « Memoriae popyUorum (St Peterstmrg, 1778) 
Rus<;ian The Chronicle ascribed to Nestor 
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Modetn Klaproth, “Mem. sui les Khazars, * in Journ As, 
ist senes, vol iii , id, Tableaux hist de VA’ue (Pans, 1823), id, 
Tabl hist de Caucuses (1827) , memoirs on the Khazars by Harkavy 
and by Howorth {Congfds intern des orientalistes, vol 11 ) , Latham, 
Russian and Turk, pp 209-217, Vivien St Martin, Etudes de gioe 
ancienne (Pans, 1850), id, Recherches sur les populations du 
Caucase (1847), id, “Sur les Khazars," m Nouvelles ann des 
voyages (1857), D'Ohsson, Peuples du Caucase (Pans, 1828), 
S Krauss, Zur Geschichte der Chazaren," in Revue orientate pour 
les Hades Ourals altaiques (1900) (P L G , C El ) 

KHEDIVE, a Persian word meaning prince or sovereign, 
granted as a title by the sultan of liirkey in 1867 to his viceroy 
in Egypt, Ismail, in place of that of “ vali ’’ 

KHERI, a district of British India, in the Lucknow division 
of the United Provinces, which takes its name from a small town 
With a railway station 81 m N W of Lucknow The area of the 
district IS 2963 sq m , and its population m 1901 was 905,138 
It consists of a series of fairly elevated plateaus, separated by 
rivers flowing from the north-west, each bordered by alluvial 
land North of the river Ul, the country is considered very un- 
healthy Through this tract, probably the bed of a lake, flow 
two rivers, the Kauriala and Chauka, changing their courses 
constantly, so that the surface is seamed with deserted river beds 
much below the level of the surrounding country The vegeta- 
tion IS very dense, and the stagnant waters are the cause of 
endemic fevers The people reside m the neighbourhood of the 
low ground, a’s the soil is more fertile and less expensive to culti- 
vate than the forest-covered uplands South of the Ul, the 
scene changes Between every tvv^o rivers or tributaries stretches 
a plain, considerably less elevated than the tract to the north 
There is very little slope in any of these plains for many miles, 
and marches are formed, from which emeige the headwaters | 
of many secondary streams, which in the rams become dangerous 
torrents, and frequently cause devastating floods The general 
drainage of the country is from ni^rth-west to south-east 
Several large lakes exist some foimed by the ancient channels 
of the northern rivers, being fine sheets of water, from 10 to 20 ft | 
deep and from 3 to 4 m long , in places they are fringed with j 
magnificent groves The whole north of the district is covered 
with vast forests, of which a considerable portion are govern- i 
ment reserves Sal occupies about two-thirds of the forest 
area The district is traversed by a branch of the Oudh & 
Rohilkhand railway from Lucknow to Bareilly 

KHERSON, a government of south Russia, on the N coast of 
the Black Sea, bounded W by the governments of Bessarabia 
€*nd Podolia, N by Kiev and Poltava, S by Ekaterinoslav and 
Taurida The area is 27,497 m The aspect of the country, 
especially m the south, is that of an open steppe, and almost 
the whole government is destitute of forest The Dniester marks 
the western and the Dnieper the south-eastern boundary, the 
Bug, the Ingul and several minor streams drain the intermediate 
territory Along the shore stietch extensive lagoons Iron, 
kaolin and salt are the principal minerals Nearly 45 % of 
the land is owned by the peasants, 31^0 by the nobility, 12% by 
other classes, and 12 % by the crown, municipalities and public 
institutions The peasants rent 1,730,000 acres more from the 
landlords Agriculture is well developed and 9,000,000 acres 
(51 I %) are under crops Agricultural machinery is extensively 
used The vine is widely grown, and yields 1,220,000 gallons 
of wine annuallv Some tobacco is grown and manufactured 
Besides the ordinary cereals, maize, hemp, flax, tobacco and 
mustard are commonly grown, the fruit trees in general culti- 
vation include the cherry, plum, peach, apricot and mulberry, 
and gardening receives considerable attention Agriculture 
has been greatly improved by some seventv German colonies 
Cattle-breeding, horse-breeding and sheep-farming are pursued 
on a large scale Some sheep farmers own 30,000 or 40,000 
merinos each Fishmg is an important occupation There are 
manufactures of wool, hemp and leather, also iron-works, machi- 
nery and especially agricultural machinery works sugar factories, 
steam flour-mills and chemical works The ports of Kherson, 
Ochakov, Nikolay ev, and especially Odessa, are among the 
principal outlets of Russian commerce, Berislav, Alexandnya, 


Elisavetgrad, Voznesenask, Olviopol and Tiraspol plav an impor- 
tant part in the inland traffic In 1871 the total population was 
1,661,892, and in 1897 2,744,040, of whom 1,332,175 were women 
and 785,094 lived in towns The estimated pop in 1906 was 
3,257,600 Besides Great and Little Russians, it comprises 
Rumanians, Greeks, Germans (123,453), Bulgarians, Bohemians, 
Swedes, and Jews (30 % of the total), and some Gypsies About 
84 % belong to the Orthodox Greek Church, there are also 
numerous Stundists The government is divided into six dis- 
tricts, the chief towns of which are Kherson (q v ), Alexandnya 
(14,002 in 1897), Ananiev (16,713), Elisavetgrad (66,182 in 1900), 
Odessa (449,673 in 1900), and Tiraspol (29,323 in 1900) This 
region was long subject to the sway of the Tatar khans of the 
Crimea, and owes its rapid growth to the colonizing activity of 
Catherine II , who between 1778 and 1792 founded the cities of 
Kherson, Odessa and Nikolay ev Down to 1803 this government 
was called Nikolay ev 

KHERSON, a town of south Russia, capital of the above 
government, on a hill above the right bank of the Dnieper, about 
19 m from its mouth Founded by the courtier Potemkin in 
1778 as a naval station and seaport, it had become by 1786 a 
place of 10,000 inhabitants, and, although its progress was 
checked by the rise of Odessa and the removal (in 1794) of the 
naval establishments to Nikolay ev, it had in 1900 a population 
of 73,185 The Dnieper at this point breaks into several arms, 
forming islands overgrown with reeds and bushes, and ves>»els 
of burden must anchor at Stanislavskoe-selo, a good way down 
the stream Of the traffic on the river the largest share is due 
to the timber, wool, cereals, cattle and hides trade, wool-dressing, 
soap-boilmg, tallow-melting, brewing, flour-milling and the 
manufacture of tobacco are the chief industries Kherson is a 
substantiallv built and regular town The cathedral is the 
burial-place of Potemkin, and near Kherson he the remains of 
John Howard, the English philanthropist, who died here m 
1790 The fortifications have fallen into decay The name 
Kheison was given to the town from the supposition that the 
site was formerly that of Chersonesus Heracleotica, the Greek 
c ity founded by the Dorians of Heraclea 

KHEVENHOLLER, LUDWIG ANDREAS (1683-1/44), Aus- 
trian field-marshal. Count of Aschelberg-Frankenburg, came of a 
noble family, which, originally Franconian, settled in Carinthia 
in the iith century He first saw active service under Prince 
Eugene in the War of the Spanish Succession, and by 1716 had 
risen to the command of Prince Eugene’s own regiment of 
dragoons lie distinguished himself greatly at the battles of 
Peterwardem and Belgiade, and became in 1723 major-general 
of cavalry {GeneraUW achtmetster), in 1726 proprietary colonel 
of a regiment and in 1733 lieutenant field marshal In 1734 
the War of the Polish Succession brought him into the field again 
He was present at the battle of Parma (June 29), where Count 
Mercy, the Austrian commander, was killed, and after Mercy’s 
death he held the chief command of the army in Italy till Field 
Marshal Konigsegg’s arrival Under Konigsegg he again dis- 
tinguished himself at the battle of Guastalla (September 19) 
He was once more m command during the operations which 
followed the battle, and his skilful generalship won for him the 
grade of general of cavalry He continued in military and 
diplomatic employment in Italy to the dose of the war In 
1737 he was made held marshal. Prince Eugene recommending 
him to his sovereign as the best general in the service His chief 
exploit in the Turkish War, which soon followed his promotion, 
was at Radojevatz (September 28, 1737), where he cut his way 
through a greatly superior Turkish army It was in the Austrian 
Succession War that his most brilliant work was done As com- 
mander-in-chief of the army on the Danube he not only drove out 
the French and Bavarian invaders of Austria m a few days of 
rapid marching and sharp engagements (January 1742), but 
overran southern Bavarifi, captured Munich, and forced a large 
French corps m Linz to surrender Later in the summer of 
1742, owing to the inadequate forces at his disposal, he had to 
evacuate his conquests, but in the following campaign, though 
now subordinated to Pnnee Charles of Lorraine, Khcvcnhhllcr 
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reconquered southern Bavaria, and forced the emperor in June 
to conclude the unfavourable convention of Nieder-Schonfeld 
He disapproved the advance beyond the Rhine which followed 
these successes, and the event justified his fears, for the Austrians 
had to fall back from the Rhine through Franconia and the 
Breisgau, Khevenhuller himself conducting the retreat with 
admirable skill On his return to Vienna, Maria Theresa 
decorated the field marshal with the order of the Golden 
Fleece He died suddenly at Vienna on the 26th of January 

1744 

He was the author of various instructional works for officers and 
soldiers {Des G F M Grafen v hhevenhviller Observationspunkte fur 
sein Dragoner-regiment, 1734 and 1748) and a rSgtement for the 
infantry (1737), and of an important work on war in general, Kurzer 
Fegnff alley mihtafischen Operaiionen (Vienna, 1756, French version, 
Maxtmes de guerre^ Pans, 1771) 

KHEVSURS, a people of the Caucasus, kinsfolk of the Georgians 
They live m scattered groups in East Georgia to the north and 
north-west of Mount Borbalo Their name is Georgian and 
means “ People of the Valleys ” Por the most part nomadic, 
they are still in a semi-barbarous state They have not the 
beauty of the Georgian race They are gaunt and thin to almost 
a ghastly extent, their generally repulsive aspect being accentu- 
ated by their large hands and feet and their ferocious expression 
In complexion and colour of hair and ^es they vary greatly 
They are very muscular and capable of bearing extraordinary 
fatigue They arc fond of fighting, and still wear armour of 
the true medieval type This panoply is worn when the law of 
vendetta, which is sac red among them as among most Caucasian 
peoples, compels them to seek or avoid their enemy They carry 
a spiked gauntlet, the terrible marks of which are borne hy a 
large proportion of the Khevsur faces 

Many cuiious customs still prevail among the Khevsurs, as for 
instance the imprisonment of the uoman during childbirth in a 
lonely hut, round which the husband parades, firing oft his musket 
at intervals After delivery, food is surrcptitiouslv brought the 
mother, who is kept in her prison a month, after which the hul is 
burnt The boys are usually named after some wild animal, eg 
bear or wolf, while the girls' names are romantic, such as Daughter 
of the Sun, Sun of m> Heart M images are arranged by parents 
when the bride and bridegroom are still m long clothes The chief 
ceremony is a forcible abduction of the girl Divoice is veiy com 
mon, and some Khevsurs are polygamous formerly no Khevsur 
might die in a house, but was always carried out under the sun or 
stars The Khevsuis like to call themselves Christians, but their 
religion is a mixture of Christianity, Mahommedanism and heathen 
rites They keep the Sabbath of the Christian Church, the I riday 
of the Moslems, and the Saturday of the Jews They worship ‘•acred 
trees and offer sacrifices to the spirits of the earth and air Their 
piiests are a combination of medicine men ind divines 

See G F R Raddc, Dte Chevs uren und ihr Land (Cassel, 1878), 
Ernest Chantre, Recherches anthropologiques dans le Caucase (Lyons, 
1885-1887) 

KHILCHIPUR, a mediatized chiefship in Central India, under 
the Bhopal agency, area, 273 sq m , pop (iqoi), 31,143, esti- 
mated revenue, £7000, tribute payable to Sindhia, £700 The 
residence of the chief, who is a Khnhi Rajput of the Chauhan 
clan, is at Khilchipur (pop 5121) 

KHINOAN, two ranges of mountains in eastern Asia 

I Grfat Khtngan is the eastern border ridge of the immense 
plateau which may be traced from the Himalaya to Bering 
Strait and from the Tian-shan Mountains to the Khingan 
Mountains It is well known from 50“ N to Kalgan (41° N , 
115" E ), where it is crossed by the highway from Urga to Peking 
As a border ridge of the Mongolian plateau, it possesses very 
great orographical importance, in that it is an important climatic 
boundary, and constitutes the western limits of the Manchurian 
flora The base of its western slope, which is very gentle, lies at 
altitudes of 3000 to 3500 ft Its crest rises to 4800 to 6500 ft , 
but Its eastern slope sinks very precipitately to the plains 
of Manchuria, which have only 1500 to 2000 ft of altitude 
On this stretch one or two subordinate ridges, parallel to the 
mam range and separated from it bv longitudinal valleys, fringe 
Its eastern slope, thus marking two different terraces and giving 
to the whole system a width of from 80 to 100 m Basalts, 
trachytes and other volcanic formations are found in the main 


range and on its south-eastern slopes Ihe range was in 
volcanic activity in 1 720-1 721 

South-west of Peking the Great Khingan is continued by the 
In shan mountams, which exhibit similar features to those of the 
Great Khingan, and represent the same terraced escarpment of th( 
Mongolian plateau Moreover, it appears from the map of the 
Russian General Staff (surveys of Skassi, V A Obruchev, G N 
Potanin, &c ) that similar terrace shaped escarpments — but consider- 
ably wider apart than in Manchuria — occur in the Shan si province 
of China, along the southern bordei of the South Mongolian plateau 
These escarpments are pierced by the Yellow River or Hwang^o 
south of the Great Wall, between ^8 and 39" Is , and in all prob- 
ability a border range homologous to the Great Khingan separates 
the upper tributaries of the Hwang ho (namely the Tan ho) from 
those of the Yang tsze kiang But according to Obruchev the 
escarpments of the Wei tsi shan and Lii huang lin, by which southern 
Ordos drops towards the Wei ho (tributary of tlie Hwang-ho). can 
hardly be taken as corresponding to the Kalgan escarpment Ihey 
fall with gentle slopes only towards the high plains on the south of 
them, while a steep descent towards the low plain seems to exist 
further south only, between 32" and 34° Thus the southern con- 
tinuations of the Great Khingan, south of 38 N , possibly consist 
of two separate escarpments At its northern end the place where 
the Great Khingan is pierced by the Amur has not been ascer- 
tained by direct observation ITince P Kropotkin consideis that 
the upper Amur emerges from the high plateau and its border ridge, 
the Khingin, below Albazin and above Kumara ' If this view 
prevail — Petermann has adopted it for his map of Asia, and it has 
been upheld m all the (»otha publications — it would appear that the 
Great khingan joins the Stanovoi ridge or Jukjur, in that portion 
of It which faces the west coast of the Sea of Okhotsk At any rate 
the Khingan, separating the Mongolian pi iteau from the much 
lower plains of the Sungari and the Nonm, is one of the most impor- 
tant orographical dividing lines 111 Asia 

See Semenov s Geographical Dictionary (in Russian) , 1 ) V 
Putiata, Expedition to the Khingan in jSiy/ (St Petersburg, 1893), 
Potanin, ‘ Journey to the Khingan," m Izvestui Russ Geog Soc 
(1901) 

2 The name Little Khingan is applied indiscriminately to 
two distinct mountain ranges The proper application of the 
term would be to reserve it for the typical range which the Amur 
pierces 40 m below Ekatermo-Nikolsk (on the Amur), and which 
IS also known as the Bureya mountains, and as Dusse-alin This 
range, which may be traced from the Amur to the Sea of Okhotsk, 
seems to be cleft twice by the Sungari and to be continued under 
different loc al names in the same south-westerly direction to the 
peninsula of Liao-tung in Mam buna The other range to which 
the name of Little Khingan is applied is that of the llkhun-alin 
mountain'* (51" N , 122 E ), which run in a north-westerly 

direction between the upper Nonni and the Amur, west of 
Blagovyeshc hensk (p A K , J T Be ) 

KHIVA, formerlv an important kingdom of Asia, but now a 
much reduced khanate, dependent upon Russia, and confined to 
the delta of the Amu-darya (Oxus) Its frontier runs down the 
left bank of the Amu, from 40 15' N , and down its left branch to 
Lake Aral, then, for about 40 m along the south coast of Lake 
Aral, and finallv southwards, following the escarpment of the 
Ikt-Urt plateau Lrom the Iranscispian territory of Russia 
Khiva is separated b\ a line running almost W N W -E S E 
under 40’ 30' N , from the Uzboi depression to the Amu-darya 
The length of the khanate from north to south is 200 m , and its 
greatest width 300 m The area of the Khiva oasis is 5210 sq m 
while the area of the steppes is estimated at 17,000 sq m The 
population of the former is estimated at 400,000, and that of the 
latter also at 400,000 (nomadic) The water of the Amu is 
brought by a number of irrigation canals to the oasis, the general 
declivity of the surface westwards facilitating the irrigation 
Several old beds of the Amu intersect the territory The water 
of the Amu and the very thin layer of ooze which it deposits 
render the oasis very fertile Millet, rice, wheat, barley, oats, 
peas, flax, hemp, madder, and all sorts of vegetables and fruit 
(especially melons) are grown, as also the vine and cotton The 
white-washed houses scattered amidst the elms and poplars, and 
surrounded by flourishing fields, produce the most agreeable 
contrast with the and steppes Livestock, especially sheep, 
camels, horses and cattle, is extensively bred by the nomads 

^ See his sketch of the orography of East Siberia (French trans , 
with addenda, published by the Inshtut GSographtque of Brussels in 
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The pc^iation is composed of four divisions Uzbeks { 1 50,000 
to 200,000), the dominating race among the settled inhabitants 
of the oasis, from wlioni the officials are recruited, Sarts and 
Tajiks, agriculturists and tradespeople of mixed race; Turkomans 
(c 170,000), who live in the steppes, south and west of the oasis, 
and formerly plundered the settled inhabitants by their raids, 
and the Kara-kalpaks, or Black Bonnets, a Tuiii tribe some 
50,000 in number They live south of Lake Aral, and in the 
towns of Kungrad, Khodsheili and Kipchak form the prevailmg 
element They cultivate the soil, breed cattle, and their women 
make carpets There are also about 10,000 Kirghiz, and when 
the Russians took Khiva in 1873 there were 29,300 Persian slaves, 
stolen by Turkoman raiders, and over 6500 liberated slaves, 
mostly Kazil-bashes The former were set free and the slave 
trade abolished Of domestic industnes, the embroidering of 
cloth, silks and leather is worthy of notice The trade of Khiva 
is considerable cotton, wool, rough woollen cloth and silk 
cocoons are exported to Russia, and various animal products to 
Bokhara, Cottons, velveteen, hardware and pepper are imported 
from Russia, and silks, cotton, china and tea from Bokhara 
Khivan merchants habitually attend the Orenburg and Nizhniy- 
Novgorod fairs 

History — The present khanate is only a meagre relic of the 
great kingdom which under the name of (horasmia, Kharezm 
(Khw&rizm) and Urgenj (Jurjanlya, Gurganj) held the keys of 
the mightiest river in Central Asia Its possession has con- 
sequently been much disputed from early times, but the country 
has undergone great changes, geographical as well as political, 
which have lessened its importance The Oxus (Amu-darya) has 
changed its outlet, and no longer forms a water-way to the 
Caspian and thence to Europe, while Khiva is entirely surrounded 
by temtory either directly administered or protected by Russia 

Cborasmia is mentioned by Herodotus, it being then one of the 
Persian provinces, over which Darius placed satraps, but nothing 
material of it is known till it was seiz^ by the Arabs in A d 680 
When the power of the caliphs declined the governor of the pro- 
vince probably became independent, but the first king known 
to history is Mamun-ibn-Mahommed in 995 Khwanzm fell 
under the power of Mahmud of Ghazni in 1017, and subsequently 
under that of the Seljuk Turks In 1097 the governor Kutb-ud- 
din assumed the title of king, and one of his descendants, Ala- 
udniin-Mahommed, conquered Persia, and was the greatest prince 
in Central Asia when Jenghiz Khan appeared in 1219 Khiva 
was conquered again by Timur in 1379, and finally fell under 
the rule of the Uzbegs m 1512, who are still the dominant race 
under the protection of the Russians 

Russia established relations with Khiva m the 17th <entury 
The Cossacks of the Yaik during their raids across the Caspian 
learnt of the existence of this rich territory and made more 
than one plundering expedition to the chief town Urgenj In 
1717 Peter the Great, having heard of the presence of auriferous 
sand in the bed of the Oxus, desiring also to “ open mercantile 
relations with India through Turan ” and to release from slavery 
some Russian subjects, sent a military force to Khiva When 
within 100 miles of the capital they encountered iht troops of the 
khan The battle lasted three days, and ended in victory for 
the Russian arms The Khivans, hoiiever, induced the victors 
to break up their army mto small detachments and treacher- 
ously annihilated them m detail It was not until the third 
decade of the i9ith century that the attention of the Muscovite 
government was agam directed to the khanate In 1839 a force 
under General Perovsky moved from Orenburg across the Ust-Urt 
plateau to the Khivan frontiers, to occupy the khanate, liberate 
the captives and open the way for trade This expedition like- 
wise terminated m disaster In 1847 the Russians founded a fort 
at the BiDuth of the Jaxartes or Syr^arya This advance de- 
pnved the Khivans not ooly of territory, but of a Jarge number 
of tax-paying Kirghiz, and also gave the Russians a base for 
further opewtions For the next few yeans, however, the 
attention of the Russians was taken up with Khokand, their 
operations on that side culminating m the capture of Tashkent 
in 1865 Free in this quarter, they directed their thoughts onoe 
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more to Khiva In 1869 Krasnovodsk on the east shore of the 
Caspian was founded, and in 1871-1872 the country leading to 
Khiva from different parts of Russian Turkestan was thoroughly 
explored and surveyed In 1873 an expedition to Khiva was 
carefully orgamzed on a large scale The army of 10,000 men 
placed at the disposal of General Kaufmann started from three 
different bases of operation — Krasnovodsk, Orenburg and 
Tashkent Khiva was occupied almost without opposition 
All the territory (35,700 sq m and 110,000 souls) on the nght 
bank of the Oxus was annexed to Russia, while a heavy war 
indemnity was imposed upon the khanate The Russians 
thereby so crippled the finances of the stale that the khan is in 
complete subjection to his more powerful neighbour 

{ J T Be , C El ) 

KHIVA, capital of the khanate of Khiva, in Western Asia, 
25 m W of the Amu-darya and 240 m W N W of Bokhara 
Pop about 10,000 It lb surrounded by a low earthen wall, and 
has a citadel, the residence of the khan and the higher officials 
There are a score of mosques, of which the one containing the 
tomb of Polvan, the patron saint of Khiva, is the best, and four 
large madrasas (Mahommedan colleges) Large gardens exist 
m the western part of the town A small Russian quarter has 
grown up The mhabitants make carpets, silks and cottons 

KHHOPFF, FERNAND EDMOND JEAN MARIE (185^- ), 

Belgian pamter and etcher, was born at the chateau de Grem- 
bergen (Termonde) on the 12th of September 1858, and studied 
under X Mellery He developed a very original talent, his 
work being characterized by great delicacy of colour, tone and 
harmony, as subtle m spiritual and intellectual as m its material 
qualities “A Crisis (x88i) was followed by “listening to 
Sc humann,” “ St Anthony ” and “ The Queen of Sheba ” (1883), 
and then came one of his best-known w orks, “ The Small Sphinx 
(1884k His “ Memones ” (1889) and “ White, Black and Gold ” 
^1901) are in the Brussels Museum, “ Portrait of Mile R 
(1889) in the Venice Museum, “ A Stream at Fosset ” (1897) at 
Budapest Museum, “ The Empress (1899) m the collection of 
the emperor of Austria, and “A Musician” in that of the king 
of the Belgians “ I Lock my Door upon Myself ” (1891), whu h 
was exhibited at the New Gallery, London, in 1902 and there 
attracted much attention, was acquired by the Pinakothek at 
Munich Other works are “ Silence ” (1890), “ The Idea of 
Justice” (1905) and “Isolde” (1906), together with a poly- 
chrome bust “Sibyl” (1894) and an ivory mask (1897) 
quiet intensity of feeling Khnopff was influenced by Rossetti, 
and in simplicity of line by Burne-Jones, but the poetry and the 
delicately mystic and enigmatic note of his work are entirely 
individual He did good work also as an etcher and dry- 
pomtist 

Sec L Dumont-Wilden, remand Khnopff (Brussels, 1907) 

KHOI, a district and town m the piovmce of Azerbaijan, 
Persia, towards the extreme north-west frontier, l>etwe^ the 
Urmia Lake and the river Aras The district contaias many 
flourishing villages, and consists of an elevated plateau 60 m 
by 10 to 15, highly cultivated by a skilful systemof drainage and 
irrigation, producing fertile meadows, gardens and fields yielding 
rich crops of wheat and barley, cotton, rice and many kinds of 
fruit In the northern part and bounding on Maku lies tlie plain 
of Qialdaran (Kalderan), where in August 1514 the Turks under 
Sultan Selim I fought the Persians under Shah Ismail and gained 
a great victory 

The town oif Khoi lies m 38° 37' N , 45 15' E , 77 m* (90 by 
road) N W of Tabriz, at an elevation of 3300 ft., on the great 
trade route between Trebizond and Tabriz, and about 2 m. 
from the left bank of the Kotur Chai (river from Kotur) which is 
crossed there by a seven-arched bridge and is known lower 
down as the Kial Chaf, which flows into the Aras The walled 
part of the town is a quadrilateral with faces of about 1200 yds. 
m length and foruficatigns iconsisting of two lines of basibans, 
ditches, , much out of repair* The population numbers about 

35,000, a third living inside the walls The Armenian quarter, 
about 500 iamihes and an old church, is outside the walls 
The city wacthm the walls forms one of the best laid out towns 
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Persia, cool streams and lines of willows running along the broad 
«ind regular streets There are some good buddings, including 
the governor’s residence, several mosques, a large brick bazaar 
and a fine c:aravansera3 There is a large transit trade, and con- 
siderable local traffic across the Turkish border The city sur- 
rendered to the Russians in 1827 without fighting and after the 
treaty of peace (Turkman Chai, heb 1828) was held for some 
tune by a garrison of 3000 Russian troops as a guarantee for 
the payment of the war indemnity In ^ptember 1881 Khoi 
suffered much from a violent earthquake It has post and 
telegraph offices 

KHOJENT, or Khojend, a town of the province of Syr-darya, 
m Russian Turkestan, on the left bank of the Syr-darya or 
Jaxartes, 144 m by rail S S E from Tashkent, in 40 17' N and 
69° 30' E , and on the direct road from Bokhara to Khokand 
Pop (1900), 31,881 ihe Russian quarter lies between the river 
and the native town Near the nver is the old < itadel, on the to[) 
of an artificial square mound, about 100 ft high The hanks 
of the river are so high as to make its water useless to the town 
in the absence of pumping gear P" ormerly the entire commerce 
between the khanates of Bokhara and Khokand passed through 
this town, but since the Russian occupation (1866) much of it 
has been diverted Silkworms are reared, and silk and cotton 
goods are manufactured A coarse ware is made in imitation 
of Chinese porcelain The district immediately around the town 
IS taken up with totton plantations, fruit gardens and vincvards 
Ihe majority of the inhabitants are lajiks 

Khojent has alwa> s been a bone of contention between Kho- 
kand and Bokhara When the amir of Bokhara assisted 
Khudayar Khan to regain his throne m 1864, he kept posses- 
sion of Khojent In i866 the town was stormed by the 
Russians, and during their war with Khokand in 1875 pla>ed 
an important part 

KHOKAND, or Koran, a town of Asiatic Russia, in the pro- 
vince of Ferghana, on the i ail way from Samarkand to Andijan, 
83 m by rail b W of the latter, and 20 in S of the byr-darya 
Pop (1900), 86,704 Situated at an altitude of 1375 ft , it has 
a severe climace, the average temperatures being — year, 36% 
)anuary, 22", July, 65° Yearly rainfall, 3 6 in It is the centre 
of a fertile irrigated oasis, and consists of a citadel, enclosed 
by a wall nearly 12 ni in (inuit, and of suburbs containing 
luxuriant gardens Ihc town is modernized, has broad streets 
and large squares, and a particularly handsome bazaar Ihe 
former palace of the khans, which recalls by its architecture the 
mosques of Samarkand, is the best building in the town Kho- 
kand IS one of the most important centres of trade in Turkestan 
Raw cotton and silk are the prmcipal exports, while manufac- 
tured goods are imported from Russia ( 01ns bearmg the 
inscription “ Khokand the Charming,” and known as kJiokands, 
have or had a wide currency 

Ihe khanate of Khokand was a powerful state which grew up 
in the 1 8th century Its early history is not well known, but the 
town was founded in 1732 by Abd-ur-Rahim under the name of 
Iski-kurgan, or Kali-i-Rahimbai This must relate, however, 
to the fort only, because Arab travellers of the loth century 
mention Hovakend or Ilokand, the position of which has been 
identified with that of Khokand Many other populous and 
wealthy towns existed in this region at the time of the Arab con- 
quest of Ferghana In 1758-1 7 59 the Chinese conquered Dzun- 
garia and East Tuikestan, and the begs or rulers of Ferghana 
recognized Chinese suzerainty In 1807 or i8o8 Alim, son of 
Narbuta, brought all the begs of Ferghana under his authority, 
and conquered Tashkent and Chimkent His attacks on the 
Bokharan fortress of Ura-tyube were however unsuccessful, 
and the country rose against him He was killed in 1817 by the 
adherents of his brother Omar Omar was a poet and patron 
of learning, but continued to enlarge his kingdom, taking the 
sacred town of Azret (Turkestan), anid to protect Ferghana from 
the raids of the nomad Kirghiz built fortresses on the Syr-darya, 
which became a basis for raids of the Khokand people into 
Kirghiz land This was the ongm of a conflict wuth Russia 
Several petty wars were undertaken by the Russians after 1847 
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to destroy the Khokand forts, and to secure possession, first, of 
the III (and so of Dzungaria), and next of the Syr-darya region, 
the result being that in 1866, after the occupation of Ura-tyube 
and J izakh, the khanate of Khokand was separated from Bokhara 
During the forty-five years after the death of Omar (he died in 
1822) the khanate of Khokand was the seat of continuous wars 
between the settled Sarts and the nomad Kipchaks, the two 
parties securing the upper hand in turns, Khokand falling under 
the dominion or the suzeramty of Bokhara, which supported 
Khudayar-khan, the representative of the Kipehak paity, ui 
1858-1866, while Alim-kul, the representative of the Sarts, put 
himsel? at the head of the gazawat (Holy War) proclaimed in 
i86o, and fought bravely against the Russians until killed at 
lashkcnt m 1865 In 1868 Khudayar-khan, having secured 
independence from Bokhara, concluded a commercial treaty with 
the Russians, but was compelled to flee m 1875, when a new 
Holy War against Russia was proclaimed It ended in the cap- 
ture of the strong fort of Makhram, the occupation of Khokand 
and Marghelan (1875), and the recognition of Russian superiority 
by the amir of Bokhara, who conctcled to Russia all the territory 
north of the Naryn river War, however, was renewed in the 
followmg year It ended, in February 1876, by the capture of 
Andijan and Khokand and the annexation of the Khokand 
khanate to Russia Out of it was made the Russian province of 
Ferghana 

AijTHORiTirs —The following publications are all in Russian 
Kuhn, Sketch of the Khanate of Khokand (1876), V Nahvkin, Short 
History of Khokand (1 lench trans , Paris, 1889) , Niazi Mohammed, 
ran hi Shanroht, or JItstorv of the Rulers of Ferghana, edited by 
Pantusov (Kazan, 1885), Maksh^ev, Historical Sketch of Turkestan 
and the Advance of the Russians (St Petersburg, 1890) , N Petrovskiy, 
Old Arabian Journals of travel (lashkent, 1894), Russian Fnc}’ 
clopaedic Dictionary, vol xv (189*)) (PA K , J T Be) 

KHOLM (Polish Chelm), a town of Russian Poland, in the 
government of Lublin, 45 m by rail E S L of the towm of 
Lublin Pop (1897), 19,236 It IS .1 very old cit> and the 
sec of a bishop, and has an archaeological museum for church 
antiquities 

KHONDS, or Kandhs, an aboriginal tribe of India, inhabiting 
the tributary states of Orissa and the Ganjam district of Madras 
the census of 1901 they numbered 701,198 Ihcir main 
divisions arc into Kutia or hill Khonds and plain-dwelling 
Khonds, the landowners are known as Raj Khonds Jheir 
religion is animistic, and their pantheon mtludes eighty-four 
gods They have given their name to the Khondmals, a sub- 
division of Angul district m Orissa area, 800 sq m , pop (1901), 
64,214 The Khond language, Kui, spoken in 1901 by more than 
half a million persons, is much more closely related to Iclugu 
than IS Gondi The Khonds are a finer type than the (?onds 
1 hey are as tall as the average Hindu and not much darker, while 
in features they are very Arvan I hey are undoubted!) a mixed 
Dravidian race, with much Aryan blood 

The Khonds became notorious, on the British occupation of 
their district about 1833, from the prevalence and cruelty of ihe 
human sacrifices they practised These “ Merjah ' sacrifices, 
as they were called, were intended to further the fertilization of 
the earth It was incumbent on the Khonds to purchase their 
victims Unless bought with a price they were not deemed 
acceptable They seldom sacrificed Khonds, though in hard 
times Khonds w^ere obliged to sell their children and they could 
then be pure based as Menahs Persons of any race, age or sex, 
were acceptable if purchased Numbers were bought and kept 
and well treated , and Meriah women were encouraged to l^ecome 
mothers len or twelve days before the sacrifice the victim’s 
liair was cut off, and the villagers having bathed, went with the 
priest to the sacred grove to forewarn the goddess The festival 
lasted three days, and the wildest orgies were indulged in 

Sec Major Maepherson, Religious Doctrines of the Khonds, hii 
account of their reJigion m four R Astatic Soc xjii 220^221, and 
his Report upon the Khonds of GanTam and Cuttack (Calcutta, *842), 
also Distiut Gazetteer of Angul (Calcutta, 1908) 

KHORASAN» or Khorassan (t e “ land of the sun ’), a 
geographical term originally applied to the eastern of the four 
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quarters (named from the cardinal points) into which the ancient 
monarchy of the Sassanians was divided After the Arab con- 
quest the name was retained both as the designation of a definite 
provmce and in a looser sense Under the new Persian empire 
the expression has gradually become restricted to the north- 
eastern portion of Persia which forms one of the five great 
provinces of that country The province is conterminous E 
with Afghanistan, N with Russian Transcaspian territory, W 
with Astarabad and Shahrud-Bostam, and S with Kerman and 
Yezd It lies mainly within 29 45'--38'’ 15' N and 56 -61° E , 
extendmg about 320 m east and west and 570 m north and 
south, with a total area of about 150,000 sq m The surface is 
mountainous The ranges generally run in parallel ridges, 
inclosing extensive valleys, with a normal direction from N W 
to S E Ihe whole of the north is occupied by an extensive 
highland system composed of a part of the Elburz and its con- 
tinuation extending to the Paropamisus This system, sometimes 
spoken of collectively as the Kuren Dagh, or Kopet Dagh, from 
its chief sections, forms in the east three ranges, the Hazar 
Masjed, Binalud Kuh and Jagatai, enclosing the Meshed- 
Kuchan valley and the Jo vain plain The former is watered by 
the Kashaf-rud (Tortoise River), or river of Meshed, flowing east 
to the Hari-rud, their junction forming the Tejen, which sweeps 
round the Daman-i-Kuh, or northern skirt of the outer range, 
towards the Caspian but loses itself in the desert long before 
reaching it The Jovain plain is watered by the Kali-i-mura, 
an unimportant river which flows south to the Great Kavir or 
central depression In the west the northern highlands develop 
two branches (i) the Kuren Dagh, stretching through the Great 
and Little Balkans to the Caspian at Krasnovodsk Bay, (2) the 
Ala Dagh, forming a continuation of the Binalud Kuh and joining 
the mountains between Bujnurd and Astarabad, which form 
part of the Elburz system The Kuren Dagh and Ala Dagh 
enc lose the valley of the Atrek River, whu h flows west and south- 
west into the Caspian at Hassan Kuh Bay The western off- 
shoots of the Ala Dagh in the north and the mountains of Astara- 
bad in the south enclose the valley of the Gurgan River, which 
also flows westwards and parallel to the Atrek to the south- 
eastern corner of the Caspian The outer range has probably 
a mean altitude of 8000 ft , the highest known summits being 
the Hazar Masjed (10,500) and the Kara Dagh (9800) The 
central range seems to be higher, culminating with the Shah- 
Jehan Kuh (11,000) and the Ala Dagh (11,500) The southern 
ridges, although generally much lower, have the highest point 
of the whole system in the Shah Kuh (13,000) between Shahriid 
and Astarabad South of this northern highland several 
parallel ridges run diagonally across the province m a N W -S E 
direction as far as Scistan 

Beyond the Atrek and other rivers w^atering the northern 
valleys a few brackish and intermittent rivers lose themselves 
in the Great Kavir, which occupies the central and western parts 
of the province The true character of the kavir, which forms the 
distinctive feature of east Persia, has scarcely been determined, 
some regarding it as the bed of a dried-up sea, others as developed 
by the saline streams draining to it from the surrounding high- 
lands Collecting in the central depressions, which have a mean 
elevation of scarcely more than 500 ft above the Caspian, the 
water of these streams is supposed to form saline deposits with a 
thin hard crust, beneath which the moisture is retained for a con- 
siderable time, thus produc ing those dangerous and slimy quag- 
mires which in winter are covered with brine, in summer with a 
treacherous incrustation of salt Dr Sven Hedin explored the 
central depressions in 1906 

The surface of Khorasan thus consists mainly of highlands, 
saline, swampy deserts and upland valleys, some fertile and well- 
watered Of the last, occurring mainly in the north, the chief 
are the longitudinal valley stretching from near the Herat 
frontier through Meshed, Kuchan and Shirvan to Bujnurd, the 
Derrehgez district, which lies on the northern skirt of the outer 
ran^e projecting into the Akhal Tekkeh domain, now Russian 
temtory, and the districts of Nishapur and Sabzevar which he 
south of the Binalud and Jagatai ranges. These fertile tracts 


produce nee and other cereals, cotton, tobacco, opium and 
fruits m profusion Other products are manna, saffron, asafoe- 
tida and other gums The chief manufactures are swords, stone- 
ware, carpets and rugs, woollens, cottons, silks and sheepskin 
pelisses (pusiin, Afghan poshttn) 

The administrative divisions of the province are i, Nishapur, 
2, Sabzevar, 3, Jovain, 4, Asfarain, 5, Bujnurd, 6, Kuchan, 7, 
Derrehgez, 8, Kelat, 9, Chinaran, 10, Meshed, n, Jam, 12, Bakharz, 
13, Radkan, 14, berrakhs, 15, bar-i-jam, 10, Bam and bahabad, 
17, Turbet i Haidan, 18, Turshiz, 19, Khaf, 20, lun and fabbas, 
21, Kain, 22, Scistan 

The population consists of Iranians (Tajiks, Kurds, Baluchis), 
Mongols, Tatars and Arabs, and is estimated at about a million 
The Persians proper have always represented the settled, industrial 
and trading elements, and to them the Kurds and the Arabs have 
become largely assimilated Even many of the original latar, 
Mongol and other nomad tribes (*/«/), instead of leading their former 
roving and unsettled hfe of the sahara-mshtn (dwellers m the desert), 
are settled and peaceful shahr ntshin (dwellers m towns) In religion 
all except some Tatars and Mongols and the Baluchis have con 
formed to the national Shiah faith The revenues (cash and kind) 
of the province amount to about ^180,000 a year, but very little of 
this amount reaches the Teheran treasury The value of the 
exports and imports from and into ihe whole piovmce is a little 
under a million sterling a year The province produces about 
10,000 tons of wool and a third of this quantity, or rather more, 
valued at £yo,ooo to ;^8o,ooo, is exported via Russia to the markets 
of western Europe, notably to Marseilles, Russia keeping only a 
small part Other important articles of export, all to Russia, are 
cotton, carpets, shawls and turquoises, the last from the mines near 
Nishapur (A II -b ) 

KHORREMABAD, a town of Persia, capital of the provmce of 
Luristan, m 33® 32' N , 48" 15' E , and at an elevation of 4250 ft 
Pop about ^00 It IS situated 138 m W N W of Isfahan and 
117 m S E of Kermanshah, on the right bank of the broad but 
shallow Khorremabad river, also called Ab-i-istaneh, and, lower 
down, Kashgan Rud On an isolated rock between the town 
and the river stands a ruined castle, the Diz-i-siyah (black castle), 
the residence of the governor of the district (then called Samha) 
in the middle ages, and, with some modern additions, one of them 
consisting of rooms on the summit, called Eelek ul aflak (heaven 
of heavens), the residence of the governors of Luristan in the 
beginning of the 19th century At the foot of the castle stands 
the modern residence of the go\ernor, built c 1830, with several 
spacious courts and gardens On the left bank of the river 
opposite the town are the ruins of the old ( ity of Samha There 
are a minaret 60 ft high, parts of a mosque, an aqueduct, a 
number of walls of other buildings and a four-sided monolith, 
measuring 9} ft in height, by 3 ft long and 2J bioad, with an 
inscription partly illegible, commemorating Mahmud, a giand- 
son of the Scljuk king Malik Shah, and dated ah 317, or 319 
(ad IT48-1150) I here also remain ten anhes of a bridge 
which led over the river from Samha on to the road to Shapur- 
khast, a city situated some distance west 

KHORSABAD, a Turkish village in the vilayet of Mosul, 
12 J m N E of that town, and almost 20 m N of ancient Nine- 
veh, on the left bank of the little river Kosar Here, in 1843, 
P E Botta, then Erench consul at Mosul, discovered the re- 
mains of an Assyrian palace and town, at which excavations were 
conducted by him and E landin m 1843-1844, and again by Victor 
Place in 1851 --185 5 The rums proved to be those of the town 
of Dur-Sharrukin, Sargon’s Castle,” built by Sargon, king of 
Assyria, as a royal residence 'Die town, in the shape of a rect- 
angular parallelogram, with the corners pointing approximately 
toward the cardinal points of the compass, covered 741 acres of 
ground On the north-west side, half within and half without 
the circuit of the walls, protruding into the plain like a great 
bastion, stood the royal palace, on a terrace, 45 ft in height, 
covering about 25 acres The palace proper was divided into 
three sections, built around three sides of a large court on the 
south-east or city side, into which opened the great outer gates, 
guarded by winged stoqjp bulls, each section contammg suites of 
rooms built around several smaller inner courts In the centre 
was the serat, occupied by the king and his retinue, with an 
extension towards the north, opening on a large inner court, con- 
taining the public reception rooms, elaborately decorated with 
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sculptures and historical inscriptions, representing scenes of 
hunting, worship, feasts, battles, and the like The harem, with 
separate provisions for four wives, occupied the south corner, the 
domestic quarters, including stables, kitchen, bakery, wine cellar, 
&c , being at the east corner, to the north-east of the great 
entrance court In the west corner stood a temple, with a stage- 
tower (ztggurat) adjoining The walls of the rooms, which stood 
only to the height of one storey, were from 9 to 25 ft in thickness, 
of clay, faced with brick, m the reception rooms wainscoted with 
stone slabs or tiles, elsewhere plastered, or, in the harem, adorned 
with fresco paintings and arabesques Here and there the floors 
were formed of tiles or alabaster blocks, but in general they were 
of stamped ( lay, on which were spread at the time of occupancy 
mats and rugs The exterior of the palace wall exhibited a 
system of groups of half columns and stepped recesses, an orna- 
ment familiar in Babylonian architecture The palace and city 
were completed in 707 b c , and in 706 Sargon took up his resi- 
dence there He died the following year, and palace and city 
seem to have been abandoned shortly thereafter Up to 1909 
this was the only Assyrian palace which had ever been explored 
systematically, in its entirety, and fortunately it was found on 
the whole in an admirable state of preservation An immense 
number of statues and bas-reliefs, excavated by Botta, were 
transported to Pans, and formed the first Assyrian museum 
opened to the world The objects excavated by Place, together 
with the objects found by Fresnel’s expedition in Babylonia and 
a part of the results of Rawlinson’s excavations at Nineveh, were 
unfortunately lost in the Tigris, on transport from Bagdad to 
Basra Flandin had, however, made careful drawings ancl copies 
of all objects of importance from Khorsabad The whole 
material was published by the French government m two 
monumental publications 

See P E Botta and E I^landin, Monument de Ntmve (Pans, 1849- 
1850, 5 vols ,400 plates), Victor Place, Ntmve et I Assyne^ avec des 
essais de restauration par F Thomas (Pans, 1866-1869, 3 vols) 

(J H PE) 

KHOTAN (locally Ilchi), a town and oasis of East Turkestan, 
on the Khotan-darya, between the N foot of the Kuenlun and 
the edge of the lakla-makan desert, nearly 200 m by caravan 
road S E from Yarkand Pop , about 5000 The town con- 
sists of a labyrinth of narrow, winding, dirty streets, with poor, 
square, flat-roofed houses, half a dozen madrasas (Mahommedan 
colleges), a score of mosques, and some masars (tombs of Mahom- 
medan saints) Dotted about the town are open squares, with 
tanks or ponds overhung by trees hor centuries Khotan was 
famous for jade or nephrite, a semi-precious stone greatly 
esteemed by the Chinese for making small fancy boxes, bottles 
and cups, mouthpieces for pipes, bracelets, <S.c The stone is 
still exported to C hina Other local products are carpets (silk 
and felt), silk goods, hides, grapes, rice and other cereals, fruits, 
tobacco, opium and cotton There is an active trade in these 
goods and m wool with India, West Turkestan and China 1 he 
oasis contains two small towns, Kara-kash and Yurun-kash, and 
over 300 villages, its total population being about 150,000 

Khotan, known m Sanskrit as Kustana and in Chinese as 
Yu-than, Yu-tien, Kiu-sa-tan-na, and Khio-tan, is mentioned in 
Chinese chronicles in the 2nd century b c In a d 7 3 it was 
conquered by the Chinese, and ever since has been generally 
dependent upon the Chinese Empire During the early centuries 
of the Christian era, and long before that, it was an important 
and flourishing place, the capital of a kingdom to which the 
Chinese sent embassies, and famous for its glass-wares, copper 
tankards and textiles About the year a d 400 it was a city of 
some magnificence, and the seat of a flourishing cult of Buddha, 
with temples rich m paintings and ornaments of the precious 
metals, but from the 5th century it seems to have declined 
In the 8th century it was conquered, after a struggle of 25 years, 
by the Arab chieftain Kotaiba ibn Moslim, from West Turkestan, 
who imposed Islam upon the people In 1220 Khotan was 
destroyed by the Mongols under Jenghiz Khan Marco Polo, 
who passed through the town in 1274, says that “ Everything 
IS to be had there fat Cotan, t e Khotan] in plenty, including 


abundance of cotton, with flax, hemp, wheat, wine, and the like 
The people have vineyards and gardens and estates They live 
by commerce and manufactures, and are no soldiers ” ^ The 
place suffered severely during the Dungan revolt against China 
in 1864-1875, and again a few years later when Yakub Beg of 
Kashgar made himself master of East 1 urkestan 

The Khotan-darya rises m the Kuen-lun Mountains in two 
headstreams, the Kara-kash and the Yurun-kash, which unite 
towards the middle of the desert, some 90 m N of the town of 
Khotan The conjoint stream then flows 180 m north wajrds 
across the desert of lakla-makan, though it carries water only 
in the early summer, and empties itself into the Tarim a few miles 
below the confluence of the Ak-su with the Yarkand-darya 
(Tarim) In crossing the desert it falls 1250 ft in a distance of 
270 m Its total length is about 300 m and the area it drains 
probably nearly 40,000 sq m 

See J P A R6musat, Histotre de la ville de Khotan (Pans, 1820) , 
and Sven Hedin, Through Asia (Eng trans , London, 1898), chs lx 
and Ixii , and Scientific Results of a Journey in Central Asia, 
tgo2, vol 11 (Stockholm, 1906) (J T Be ) 

KHOTIN, or Khotefn (variously written Khochim, Choczim, 
and Chocim), a fortified town of South Russia, in the government 
of Bessarabia, in 48" 30' N and 26 30' E , on the right bank of 
the Dniester, near the Austrian (Galician) frontier, and opposite 
Podolian Kamenets Pop (1897), 18,126 It possesses a few 
manufactures (leather, candles, beer, shoes, bricks), and c irries on 
a considerable trade, but has alwa>s been of importance mainly 
as a military post, defending one of the most frequented passages 
of the Dniester In the middle ages it was the seat of a Genoese 
colony , and it has been in Polish, lurkish and Austrian possession 
The chief events m its annals are the defeat of the lurks in 1621 
by Ladislaus IV , of Poland, in 1673 by John Sobicski, of Poland, 
and in 1739 by the Russians under Munnich, the defeat of the 
Russians by the Turks in 1768, the capture by the Russians in 
1769, and bv the Austrians in 178S, and the occupation by the 
Russians in 1806 It finally passed to Russia with Bessarabia in 
1812 by the peace of Bucharest 

KHULNA, a town and district of British India, in the Piesi- 
dency division of Bengal The town stands on the river Bhairab, 
and IS the terminus of the Bengal Central railway, 109 m F of 
( alcutta Pop (1901), 10,426 It IS the most important centre 
of river-borne trade m the delta 

The DisiRici OF Khulna lies in the middle of the delta of 
the Ganges, including a portion of the Siindarbans or seaward 
fringe of swamps It was formed out of Jesscire in 1882 Area 
(excluding the Sundarbans), 2077 sq m Besides the Sundar- 
bans, the north-east part of the district is swampy, the north- 
west IS more elevated ancl drier, while the central part, though 
low-lying, IS cultivated The whole is alluvial In 1901 the 
population was 1,253,043, showing an increase of 6 % in 
the decade Rice is the principal crop, mustard, jute and 
tobacco are also grown, and the fisheries are important Sugar 
IS manufactured from the date palm The district is entered 
by the Bengal Central railway, but by far tne greater part of 
the traffic is carried by water 

Sec District Gazetteer (Calcutta, 1908) 

KHUNSAR, a town of Persia, sometimes belonging to the 
province of Isfahan, at others to Irak, 96 m N W of Isfahan 
in 33° 9' N ‘50'' 23' E , at an elevation of 7600 ft Pop , about 
10,000 It IS picturesquely situated on both sides of a narrow 
valley through which the Khunsar River, a stream about 12 ft 
wide, flows in a north-east direction to Kuom The town and its 
fine gardens and orchards straggle some 6 m along the valley 
with a mean breadth of scarcely half a mile There is a great 
profusion of fruit, the apples yielding a kind of cider which, 
however, does not keep longer than a month The climate is 
cool in summer and colci in winter There are five caravanserais, 
three mosques and a post office. 

KHURJA, a town of Bntish India, m the Bulandshahr district 
of the United Provinces, 27 m» N W of Aligarh, near the main 

> Sir H Yule, The Book of Set Marco Polo, bk 1 ch xxxvf (3rd 
ed , London, 1903) 
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line of the East Indian railway Pop (1901), 29,377 It is an 
important centre of trade in gram, mdigo, sugar and ght, and has 
cotton gfns and presses and a manufacture of pottery Jam 
traders form a lajyc and wealthy class, and the principal 
building in the town is a modem Jain temple, a fine domed 
structure richly canned and ornamented in gold and colour? 

KHYfiEB PASS, the most important of the passe** which lead 
from Afghanistan into India It is a narrerw defile wmdmg 
between cliffs of shale and limestone 600 to 1000 ft high 
stretching up to more lofty mountains behind No other pass in 
the world has possessed such strategic importance or retains so 
many historic associations as this gateway to the plains of 
India It has probably seen Persian and Greek, Seljuk, Tatar, 
Mongol and Durani conquerors, with the hosts of Alexander the 
G»eat, Mahmud of Ghazni, Jenghiz Khan, Timur, Baber, 
Nadir Shah, Ahmed Shah, and numerous other warrior chiefs 
pass and repass through its rocky defiles during a period of 
2000 years The mountain barrier whic h separates the Peshawar 
plains from the Afghan highlands differs m many respects 
from the moimtain barrier which intervenes between the Indus 
plains and the plateau farther south 1 0 the south this harrier 
consists of a series of flexures folded parallel to the river, through 
which the plateau drainage breaks down in transverse lines form- 
ing gorges and clefts as it cuts through successive ridges West 
of Peshawar the strike of the mountain systems is roughly from 
west to east, and this formation is maintained with more or 
less regularity as far south as the Tochi River and Waziristan 
Almost immediately west of Peshawar, and stretching along 
the same parallel of latitude from the meridian of Kabul to 
within ten miles of the Peshawar cantonment, is the great 
central range of the Safed Koh, which forms throughout its 
long, straight line of rugged peaks the southern wall, or water- 
divide, of the Kabul River basin About the meridian of 71 E 
It fork^?, sending off to the north-east what is locally known as a 
spur to the Kabul River, but which is geographically only part 
of that stupendous water-divide which hedges in the Kunar 
and ( hitral valleys, and, under the name of the Shandur Range, 
unites with the Hindu Kush near the head of the Taghdumhash 
Pamir The Kabul River breaks through this northern spur 
of the Safed Koh, and in breakmg through it is forced to the 
northward in a cursed channel or trough, deeply sunk in the 
mountains between terrific cliffs and precipices, where its narrow 
waterway afforejs no foothold to man or beast for many miles 
lo reach the Kabul River within Afghan territory it is neces- 
sary to pass over this water-divide, and the Khybcr stream, 
flowing down from the pass at Landi Kotal to a point in the 
plams opposite Jamrud, 9 m W of Peshawar, affords the 
opportunit) 

Pursuing the main road from Peshawar to Kabul, the fort of 
Jamrud, which commands the British end of the Khyber Pass, 
lies some ii m W of Peshawar The road leads through a 
barren stony plain, cut up by water-courses and infested by aU 
the worst cut-throats m the Peshawar district Some three 
miles be>ond Jamrud the road enters the mountains at an 
opening called Shadi Bagiar, and here the Khyber proper 
begins The highwa> runs for a short distance through the bed 
of a ravine, and then joins the road made by Colonel Mackeson 
m 1839-1842, until It ascends on the left-hand side to a 
plateau called Shagai From here can be seen the fort of Ah 
Masjid, which commands the centre of the pass, and which has 
been the scene of more than one famous siege Stili going 
westward the road turns to the right, and by an easy 
descends to the river of All Masjid, and runs along its bank 
The new road along this cM was made by the British during 
the Second Afghan War (1879-80), and here is the narrowest 
part of the Khyber, not more than 15 ft broad, with the Rhotas 
hill on the right fblly 2000 ft overhead Some three miles 
farther on the valley widens, and on either sidb he the hamlets 
and* some sixty towers of the 7 akka Khet Afhdis Then comes 
the I oargi Shmwari plateau, some seven miles m length and 
three in its widest part, ending at I^ndi Kotal, where is another 
British fort, which closes this end of the Khyber and overlooks 


the plams pf Afghanistan After leaving Landi Kotal the great 
Kabul highway passes between low hills, until it debouches 
on the Kabul River and leads to Qakka Ihe whole of the 
Khyber Pass from end to end lies withm the country of the 
Afndis, and is now recognized as under British control. From 
Shadi Bagiar on the east to I.andi Kotal on the west is about 
20 m m a straight bne 

The Khyber has been adopted by the British as the main road 
to Kabul, but its difficulties (before they were overcome by 
British engineers) were such that it was never so regarded bv 
former rulers of India The old road to India left 5 ie Kabul 
River near its junction with the Kunar, and cTossed the great 
divide between the Kunar valley and Bajour, then it turned 
southwards to the plains During the fii?t Afghan War the 
Khyber was the scene of many skirmishes with the Afridis and 
some disasters to the British troops In July 1839 Colonel Wade 
captured the fortress of All Masjid In 1842, when Jalalabad 
was blockaded. Colonel Moseley was sent to occupy the same fort, 
but was compelled to evacuate it after a few days owing to 
scarcity of provisions In April of the same year it was reoccu- 
pied by General Pollock m his advance to Kabul It was at 
All Masjid that Sir Neville Chamberlain’s friendly mission to the 
amir Shere Ah was stopped m 1878, thus causing the second 
Afghan War, and on the outbreak of that war All Masjid was 
captured by Sir Samuel Browne The treaty which closed the war 
in May 1879 left the Khyber tribes under British control From 
that time the pass was protected by jezailchis drawn from the 
Afndi tribe, who were paid a subsidy by the British government 
For 18 years, from 1879 on^^ard, Colonel R Warburton controlled 
the Khyber, and for the greatei part of that time secured its 
safety, but his term of office came to an end svnchronously 
with the wave of fanaticism which swept along the north-west 
border of India during 1897 The Afndis were persuaded by 
their mullalis to attack the pass, which they themselves had 
guaranteed The British government were warned of the 
intended movement, but onlv withdrew the British officers 
belonging to the Khyber Rifles, and left the pass to its fate 
The Khyber Rifles, deserted by their officers, made a half- 
hearted resistance to their fellow-tnbesmen, and the pass fell 
into the hands of the Afndis, and remained in their possession 
for some months This was the chief cause of the Tirah Ex- 
pedition of 1897 The Khyber Rifles weie afterwards strength^ 
ened, and divided into two battalions commanded by four 
British officers 

See Ejehteen Years in the hhyhcr, by Sir Robert Warburton (1900) , 
Indian Uarderlandy by Sir T Holdich (1901) (T H H *) 

KIAKHTA, a town of Siberia, one of the chief centres of 
trade between Russia and Chma, on the Kiakhta, an affluent 
of the Selenga, and on an elevated plain surrounded by moun- 
tains, in the Russian government of Transbaikalia, 320 m S W 
of Chita, the capital, and close to the Chinese frontier, m 50’ 20' 
N , 106“ 40' E Besides the lower town or Kiakhta proper, the 
municipal jurisdiction comprises the fortified upper town of 
Troitskosavsk, about 2 m N , and' the settlement of Ust- 
Kiakhta, 10 m farther distant The lower town stands directly 
opposite to the Chinese emporium of Maimachin, is surrounded 
by walls, and consists principally of one broad street and a 
large exchange courtyard From 1689 to 1727 the trade of 
Kiakhta was a government monopoly, l>ut in the ktter year it 
was thrown open to private merchants, and continued to 
improve until i86o, when the right of commercial intercourse 
was extended along the whole Russian-Chmese frontier The 
annual December fairs for which Kiakhta was formerly famous, 
and also the regular traffic passing through the town, have con- 
siderably fallen off since that date The Russians exchange 
here leather, sheepskins, furs, horns, woollen cloths, coarse 
linens and cattle for teas (in value 95 % of the entire* imports), 
pdrcelain, rhubarb, manufactured siIIm, nankeens and other 
Chinese produce The population, mchidmg Ust-Kiakhta 
(^000) and Troitskosavsk (9215 m 1897), is nearly 20*, 000 

KIAM^^SI, an eastern province of China, bounded N by 
Hu-peh and Ngan-hui, S by Kwang-tung, E by Pu-kien, and 
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W by Hu-oan It has an area of 72,176 sq. m , and a papula- 
tion returned at 22,oooyooo It is divided into fourteen pre- 
fectures, The provincial capital is Nan-ch’ang Fu, on the Kan 
Kiang, about 31; m from the Po-yang Lakes. The whole province 
IS traversed in a south-westerly and north-easterly direction 
by the Nan-shan ranges 1 he largest river is the Kan Kiang, 
which rises in the mountains in the south of the province and 
flows north-east to the Po-yang Lake It was over the Meilmg 
Pasb and down this river that, in old days, embassies landing at 
Canton proceeded to Peking Durmg the summer time it has 
water of sufficient depth for steamers of light draft as far as 
Nan-ch’ang, and it is navigable by native craft for a considerable 
distance beyond that citv Another river of note is the Chang 
Kiang, which has its source in the province of Ngan-hui and 
flows into the Po-yang Lake, connecting in its course the Wu- 
yuen district, whence come the celebrated “ Moyune ” green 
teas, and the city of Kmg-te-ch^n, celebrated for its pottery, 
with Jao-chow Fu on the lake The black “ Kaisow ” teas are 
brought from the Ho-kow district, where they are grown, down 
the river Km to Juy-hung on the lake, and the Siu-ho connects 
by a navigable stream I-nmg Chow, in the neighbourhood of 
which city the best black teas of this part of China are produced, 
with Wu-ching, the principal mart of trade on the lake The 
principal products of the province are tea, China ware, grass- 
c loth, hemp, paper, tobacco and tallow Kiu-kiang, the treaty 
port of the province, opened to foreign trade in 1861, is on the 
Yangtsze-kiang, a short distance above the junction of the 
Po-yang I ake with that river 

KIANG-SU, a maritime province of Chma, bounded N by 
Shan-tung, S by Cheh-kiang, W by Ngan-hui, and E by the 
sea It has an area of 45,000 sq m , and a peculation estimated 
at 2 1 ,000,000 Kiang-su forms part of the great plain of northern 
Chma There are no mountains within its limits, and few hills 
It IS watered as no other province m China is watered The 
Grand Canal runs through it from south to north, the Yangtsze- 
kiang crosses its southern jxirtion from west to east, it possesses 
several lakes, of which tlie T’ai-hu is the most noteworthy, and 
numberless streams connect the canal with the sea Its coast 
IS studded with low islands and sandbanks, the results of the 
deposits brought down b> tlie Ilwang-ho Kiang-su is rich in 
places of interest Nanking, “ the Southern Capital^” was the 
scat of the Chinese court until the beginning of the 15th century, 
and It was the headquarters of tlie T’ai-p’mg rebels from 1853, 
when they took the city by assault, to 1864, when its garrison 
yielded to Colonel Gordon’s army Hang-chow Fu and Su-chow 
Fu, situated on the I’ai-hu, are reckoned the most beautiful 
cities in Chma “ Above there is Paradise, below are Su and 
Hang,” says a Chinese proverb Shang-hai is the chief port m 
the province In 1909 it was connected by railway (270 m 
long; via Su-( how and Chm kiang with Nanking Tea and silk 
are the prmcipal articles of commerce produced in Kiang-su, 
and next in importance are cotton, sugar and mcdicmes The 
silk manufactured in tlie looms of Su-chow is famous all over the 
empire In the mountains near Nanking, coal, plumbago, iron, 
ore and marble are found Shang-hai, Chin-kiang, Nanking 
and Su-chow are the treaty ports of the province 

KIAOCHOW BAY, a large inlet on the south side of the 
promontory of Shantung, in China It was seized m November 
1897 by the German fleet, nominally to secure reparation for tlie 
murder of two Geiman missionaries in the province of Shantung 
In the negotiations which followed, it was arranged that the bay 
and the land on both sides of the entrance witlun certain defined 
lines should be leased to Germany for 99 vears During the 
(ontmuance of the lease Germany exercises all the rights of 
terntonal sovereignty, including the right to erect fortifications 
The area leased is about 117 sq m , and over a further area, 
comprising a zone of some 32 m , measured from any point on 
the shore of the bay, the Chinese government may not issue any 
ordinances without the consent of Germany The native popu- 
lation in the ceded area is about 60,000 The German govern- 
ment in 1899 declared Kiaochow a free port By arrangement 
with the Chmese government a branch of the Imperial maritime 
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customs has been established there for the collection ol duties 
upon goods coming from or going to the interior, in accordance 
with the general treaty tariff Trade centres at Ts’ingtao, a 
town within the bay The country in the neighbourhood is 
mountamous and bare, but the lowlands are well cultivated 
Ts’mgtao is connected by railway with Chinan Fu, the capital 
of the provmce, a continuation of the same line provides for 
a junction with the mam Lu-Han (Peking Hankow) railway 
The value of the trade of the port durmg 1904 was £2,712,145 
(£r, 808,113 imports and £904,033 exports) 

KICKAPOO (‘^ he moves about ”), the name of a tribe of 
North American Indians of Algonqnian stock When first met 
by the French they were in central Wisconsm They sub- 
sequently removed to the Ohio valley They fought on the 
English side in the War of Independence and that of 1812 
In 1852 a large band went to Texas and Mexico and gave much 
trouble to the settlers, but in 1S73 bulk of the tribe was 
settled on its present reservation in Oklahoma They number 
some 800, of whom about a third are still in Mexico 

KIDD, JDHN (1775^1851)5 English physKian, chemist and 
geologist, bom at Westminster on the roth of September 1775, 
was the son of a naval officer, Captain John Kidd He was 
educated at Bury St Edmunds and Westminster, and after 
wards at Christ Church, Oxford, where he graduated B A in 
1797 (M D in 1804) He also studied at Guy’s Hospital, London 
(1797-1801), where he was a pupil of Sir Astley Cooper He 
became reader m chemistry at Oxford in 1801, and in 1803 was 
elected the first Aldnchian professor of chemistry He then 
voluntarily gave courses of lectures on mineralogy and geology 
these were delivered m the dark chambers under the Ashmolean 
Museum, and there J J and W D Conybeare, W Buckland, 
C G B Daubeny and others gained their first lessons in geology 
Kidd was a popular and instructive lecturer, and through his 
efforts the geological chair, first held by Buckland, was established 
In i8i8 he became aFRCP,mi822 regius professor of medi- 
cine in succession to Sir Chnstopher Pegge, and in 1834 ht was 
appointed keeper of the Radcliffe Library He delivered the 
Harveian oration before the Royal College of Physicians in 
1834 He died at Oxford on the 7th of September 1851 

Fubtications — Outlines of Mineralogy (2 vols , 1809), A Geologi- 
cal Essay on the Imperfect Evidence in Support of a Theory of the 
Earth (1815), On the Adaptation of External Nature to the Physical 
Condition of Man, 1833 (Bridgewater Treatise) 

KIDD, THOMAS (1770-1850), English classical scholar and 
schoolmaster, was born in Yorkshire He was educated at 
Giggleswick School and Trimty College, Cambridge He held 
numerous scholastic and clerical appointments, the last being 
the rectory of Croxton, near Cambridge, where he died on the 
27th of August 1850 Kidd was an mtimate friend of Person 
and Charles Burney the younger He contributed largely to 
pcuodicals, chiefly on classical subjects, but his reputation 
mainly rests upon his editions of the works of other scholars 
Opuscula RuJutJzentana (1807), the minor works of the great 
Dutch scholar David Ruhnken, Mtscdlanea cnltca of Richard 
Dawes (2nd ed , 1827), Iracts and Miseellaneotcs CnUcisms of 
Richaid Porson (1815) He also published an edition of the 
works of Horace (1817) based upon Bentley’s recension 

KIDD, WILLIAM [Captain Kidd] {c 1645 -1701), pn\ateer 
and pirate, was born, perhaps, m Greenock, Scotland, but 
lua origin is quite obscure He told Paul Lorraine, the ordinary 
of Newgate, that he was “ about 56 ” at the lime of his con- 
demnation for piracy in 1701 In 1691 an award from the 
counul of New York of £150 was given him for his services 
during the disturbances in the colony after the revolution of 
1688 He was conamissioned later to chase a hostile privateer 
off the coast, is desenbed as an owner of ships, and is known 
to have served with credit against the French in the West Indies^ 
In 1695 he came to London with a sloop of his own to trade 
Colonel R lavmgston (1654-1724), a well-known New York land- 
owner, recommended him to the newly appointed colomal 
governor Lord Bellomont, as a fit man to command a vessel to 
cruise against the pirates in the Eastern seas (see Pirate) 
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Accordingly the “ Adventure Galley/’ a vessel of 30 guns and 
275 tons, was privately fitted out, and the command given to 
Captain Kidd, who received the king’s commission to arrest 
and bring to tnal all pirates, and a commission of reprisals 
against the French Kidd sailed from Plymouth in May 1696 
for New York, where he filled up his crew, and m 1697 reached 
Madagascar, the pirates’ principal rendezvous He made no 
effort whatever to hunt them doun On the contrary he 
associated himself with a notorious pirate named Culliford 
Ihe fact would seem to be that Kidd meant only to capture 
French ships When he found none he captured native trading 
vessels, under pretence that they were provided with French 
passes and were fair prize, and he plundered on the coast of 
Malabar During 1698-1699 complaints reached the British 
government as to the character of his proceedings Lord 
Bellomont was instructed to apprehend him if he should return 
to America Kidd deserted the “ Adventure ” in Madagascar, 
and sailed for America in one of his prizes, the “ Quedah Mer- 
chant,” which he also left in the West Indies He reached New 
England in a small sloop with several of his crew and wrote 
to Bellomont, professing his ability to justify himself and sending 
the governor booty He was arrested m July 1699, was sent 
to England and tried, first for the murder of one of his crew, and 
then with others for piracy He was found guilty on both 
charges, and hanged at Execution Dock, London, on the 23rd of 
May 1701 The evidence against him was that of two members 
of his crew, the surgeon and a sailor who turned king’s evidence, 
but no other witnesses could be got m such circumstances, as 
the judge told him when he protested ” Captain Kidd’s 
Treasure ” has been sought by various expeditions, and about 
^14,000 was recovered from Kidd’s ship and irom Gardiner’s 
Island (off the E end of Long Island), but its magnitude was 
palpably exaggerated He left a wife and child at New York 
The so-called ballad about him is a poor imitation of the 
authentic chant of Admiral Benbow 

Much has been written about Kidd, less because of the intrinsic 
interest of his career than because the agreement made with him by 
Bellomont was the subiect of violent political controversy The 
best popular account is in 4 ft Htstoncal Sketch of Robin Hood and 
Captain Kidd by W W Campbell (New York, 1853), in which the 
essential documents are quoted But see Pirate 

KIDDERMINSTER, a market town and municipal and parlia- 
mentary borough of Worcestershire, England, i35i m N W by 
W from Loncion and 15 m N of Worcester by the Great 
Western railway, on the river Stour and the Staffordshire and 
Worcestershire ( anal Pop (1901), 24,692 The parish church 
of All Saints, well placed above the river, is a fine Early English 
and Decorated building, with Perpendicular additions Of other 
buildings the principal are the town hall (1876), the corporation 
buildings, and the school of science and art and free library 
There is a free grammar school founded in 1637 A public 
recreation ground, Bnnton Park, was opened in 1887 Richard 
Baxter, who was elected by the townsfolk as their minister in 
1641, was instrumental in saving the town from a reputation 
of Ignorance and depravity caused by the laxity of their clergy 
He is commemorated by a statue, as is Sir Rowland Hill, the 
introducer of penny postage, who was bom here in 1795 
Kidderminster is chiefly celebrated for its carpets The per- 
manem y of colour by which they are distinguished is attributed 
to the properties of the water of the Stour, which is impregnated 
with iron and fuller’s earth Worsted spinning and dyeing are 
also carried on, and there are iron foundries, tinplate works, 
breweries, malthouses, &c The parliamentary borough returns 
one member The town is governed by a mayor, 6 aldermen 
and 18 councillors Area, 1214 acres 

In 736 lands upon the river Stour, called Stour in Usmere, 
which have been identified with the site of Kidderminster 
(Chtdemtnstre), were given to Earl Cyneberght by King iEthel- 
bald to found a monastery If this monastery was ever built. 
It was afterwards annexed to the church of Worcester, and 
the lands on the Stour formed part of the gift of Coenwulf, 
king of the Mercians, to Dencberht, bishop of Worcester, but 
were exchanged with the same kihg m 816 for other property 
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At the Domesday Survey, Kidderminster was stiU in the hands 
of the king and remained a royal manor until Henry II granted 
it to Manser Biset The poet Edmund Waller was one of the 
17th century lords of the manor The town was possibly a 
borough in 1187 when the men paid £4 to an aid As a royal 
possession it appears to have enjoyed various privileges in the 
1 2th century, among them the right of choosing a bailiff to 
collect the toll and render it to the king, and to elect six burgesses 
and send them to the view of frankpledge twice a year The 
first charter of incorporation, granted in 1636, appointed a 
bailiff and 12 capital burgesses forming a common council 
The town was governed under this charter until the Municipal 
Reform Act of 1835 Kidderminster sent two members to the 
parliament of 1295, was not again represented until the 
privilege of sending one member was conferred by the Reform 
Act of 1832 The first mention of the cloth trade for which 
Kidderminster was formerly noted occurs in 1334, when it was 
enacted that no one should make woollen cloth in the borough 
without the bailiff’s seal At the end of the 18th century the 
trade was still important, but it began to decline after the in- 
vention of machinery, probably owing to the poverty of the 
manufacturers The manufacture of woollen goods wa^ however 
replaced by that of carpets, introduced in 1735 At first only 
the ” Kidderminster ” carpets were made, but m 1749 a Brussels 
loom was set up in the town and Brussels carpets were soon 
produced in large quantities 

See Victoria County History Worcestershire, J R Burton, A 
History of Kidderminster, with Short Accounts of some Neighbouring 
Parishes (1890) 

KIDNAPjPING (from fad^ a slang term for a child, and nap 
or nab, to steal), originally the stealing and carrying away 
of children and others to serve as servants or labourers in the 
Amencan plantations, it was defined by Blackstone as the 
forcible abduction or stealing away of a man, woman or child 
from their own country and sending them into another The 
difference between kidnapping, abduction {(fv) and false im- 
prisonment IS not very great, indeed, kidnapping may be said 
to be a form of assault and false imprisonment, aggravated by 
the carrying of the person to some other place The term is, 
however, more commonly applied in England to the offence of 
taking away children from the possession of their parents By 
the Offences against the Person Act 1861, ” whosoever shall 
unlawfully, by force or fraud, lead or take away or decoy or 
entice away or detain any child under the age of fourteen years 
with intent to deprive any parent, guardian or other person 
having the lawful care or charge of such child of the possession 
of such child, or with intent to steal any article upon or about 
the person of such child, to whomsoever such article may belong, 
and whosoever shall with any such intent receive or harbour 
any such child, &c shall be guilty of felony, and is liable to 
penal servitude for not more than seven years, or to imprison- 
ment for any term not more than two years with or without 
hard labour The abduction or unlawfully taking away an 
unmarried girl under sixteen out of the possesion and against 
the will of her father or mother, or any other person having the 
lawful care or charge of her, is a misdemeanour under the same 
act The term is used in much the same sense in the United 
States 

The kidnapping or forcible taking away of persons to serve at sea 
IS treated under Impressment 

KIDNEY DISEASES ^ (For the anatomy of the kidneys, 
see Urinary System ) The results of morbid processes m the 
kidney may be grouped under three heads the actual lesions 
produced, the effects of these on the composition of the urine, 

* The word *' kidney*' first appears in the early part of the 14th 
century m the form kidenet, with plural kiaeneiren, kideneris, 
kidneers, &c It has been assumed that the second part of the word 
IS “ neer " or *' near " (cf Ger Ntere), the common dialect word for 
“kidney *’ in northern, north midland and eastern counties of England 
(see I Wright, English DTatect Dictionary, 1903, sv Near), and that 
the first part represents the O E Cwii^, belly, womb, this the New 
English Dictionary considers improbable , there is only one doubtful 
instance of singular kidnere and the ordinary form ended in -ei or ey 
Possibly this represents M E ey, plur eyren, egg, the name being 
given from the resemblance m shape The first part is uncertain 
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and the effects of the kidney-lesion on the body at large Affec- 
tions of the kidney are congenital or acquired When acquired 
they may be the result of a pathological process limited to the 
kidney, in which case they are spoken of as primary, or an 
accompaniment of disease m other parts of the body, when they 
may be spoken of as secondary 

Congenital Affections — Ihe principal congenital affections are 
anomalies in the number or position of the kidneys or of their ducts, 
atrophy, cystic disease and growths The most common abnoi 
mahty is the existence of a single kidney ^ rarely a supernumerary 
kidney may be present The presence of a single kulney may be 
due to failure of development, or to atrophy in foetal life, it may also 
be dependent on the fusion of originally separate kidneys in such a 
way as to lead to the formation of a horse shoe kidney ^ the two 
organs being connected at their lower ends In some cases of horse 
shoe kidney the organs are united merely by fibrous tissue Occa 
sionally the two kidneys are fused end to end, with two ureters 
A third variety is that where the fusion is more complete, producing 
a disk-like mass with two ureters 1 he kidneys may be situated in 
abnormal positions, thus they may be in front of the sacro-iliac 
articulation, in the pelvis, or in the iliac fossa Ihe imjx)rtance of 
such displacements lies in the fact that the organs may be mistaken 
for tumours In some cases atrophy is associated with mal develop- 
ment, so that only the medullary portion of the kidney is developea , 
in others it is associated with arterial obstruction, and sometimes it 
may be dependent upon obstruction of the ureter In congenital 
cystic disease the organ is transformed into a mass of cysts, and the 
enlargement of the kidneys may be so great as to produce difficulties 
in birth The cystic degeneration is caused by obstruction of the 
urmiferous tubules or by anomalies in development, with persistence 
of portions of the Wolffian body In some cases cystic degeneration 
IS accompanied by anomalies in the ureters and in the arterial 
supply Growths of the kidney are sometimes found in infants, the\ 
aie usually malignant, and may consist of a peculiar form of sarcoma, 
which has been spoken of as rhabdo sarcoma, owing to the presence 
in the mass of involuntary muscular fibres The existence of these 
tumours is dependent on anomalies of development, the tissue which 
forms the primitive kidney belongs to the same la> er as that which 
gives rise to the muscular system (mesoblast) Anomalies of the 
txcietory ducts in some cases the ureter is double, in othcis it is 
greatly dilated, in others the pelvis of the kidney may be greatly 
dilated, with or without dilatation of the ureter 

Acquired A^echons Movable Kidney — One or both of the 
kidneys in the adult may be preternaturally mobile This condition 
is more common in women, and is usually the result of a severe 
shaking or other form of injury, or of the abdominal walls 
becoming lax as a sequel to abdominal distension, to emaciation 
or pregnancy, or to the effects of tight-lacing The more extreme 
forms of movable kidney are dependent, generally, on anomalies 
in the arrangement of the peritoneum, so that the organ has a 
artial mesentery, and to this condition, where the kidney can 
e moved freely from one part of the abdomen to another, the term 
floating kidney is applied But more usually the organ is loose 
under the peritoneum, and not efficiently supported in its fatty bed 
Movable kidney produces a vanety of symptoms, such as pain in 
the loin ancl back, faintness, nausea and vomiting — and the function 
of the organ may be seriously interfered with, owing to the ureter 
becoming kinked In this way hydronephrosis, or distension of 
the kidney with urine, may be produced The return of blood 
through the renal vein may also be hindered, and temporary vascular 
engorgement of the kidney, with haematuria, may be produced 

In some cases the movable kidney may be satisfactorily kept in 
its place by a pad and belt, but m other cases an operation has to be 
unciertaken This consists in exposing the kidney (generally the 
right) through an incision below the last rib, and fixing it in its 
proper position by several permanent sutures of silk or silkworm gut 
The operation is neither difficult nor dangerous, and its results are 
excellent 

Embolism --The arrangement of the blood-vessels of the kidney 
IS peculiarly favourable to the production of wedge shaped areas of 
necrosis, the result of a blocking by clots Sometimes the clot is 
detached from the interior of the heart, the effect being an arrest 
of the circulation m the part of the kidney supplied by the blocked 
artery In other cases, the plug is infective owing to the presence of 
septic micro organisms, and this is likely to lead to the formation 
of small pyaemic abcesses It is exceptional for the large branches 
of the renal artery to be blocked, so that the symptoms produced in 
the ordinary cases are only the temporary appearance of blood or 
albumen in the unne Blocking of the main renal vessels as a result 
of disease of the walls of the vessels may lead to disorganization of 
the kidneys Blocking of the veins, leading to extreme congestion 
of the kidney, also occurs It is seen in cases of extreme weakness 
and wasting, sometimes in septic conditions, as in puerperal pyaemia, 
where a clot, formed first in one of the pelvic veins, may spread up 
the vena cava and secondarily block the renal veins Thrombosis 
of the renal vein also occurs in malignant disease of the kidney and 
in certain forms of chronic Bnght's disease 


Passive congestion of the kidneys occurs in heart-diseases and 
lung diseases, where the return of venous blood is mterfered with 
It may also be produced by tumours pressing on the vena cava 
Ihe engorged kidneys become brownish red, enlarged and fibroid, 
and they secrete a scanty, high coloured unne 

Active congestion is produced by the excretion in the unne of such 
matenals as turpentine and canthandes and the toxins of various 
diseases These irritants produce engorgement and inflammation 
of the kidney, much as they would that of any other structures with 
which they come in contact Renal disturbance is often the result 
of the excretion of microbic poisons Extreme congestion of the 
kidneys may be produced by exposure to cold, owing to sorge 
intimate relationship existing between the cutaneous and the renal 
vessels, the constriction of the one being accompanied by the 
dilatation of the other Infective diseases, such as typhoid fever 
pneumonia, scarlet fever, in fact, most acute specinc diseases, 
produce during their height a temporary nephritis, not usuallv 
followed by permanent alteration m the kidney, but some acute 
diseases cause a nephritis w hich may lay the founiiation of permanent 
renal disease This is most common as a result of scarlet fever 

Bright's disease is the term applied to certain varieties of acute 
and chronic inflammation of the kidney Three forms are usually 
recognized — acute, chronic and the granular or cirrhotic kidney 
In the more common form of granular kidney the renal lesion is 
only pait of a widespread affection involving the whole arterial 
system, and is not actually related to Bright s disease Chronic 
Bright's disease is sometimes the sequel to acute Bright’s disease, 
but 111 a great number of cases the malady is chronic from the 
beginning The lesions of the kidney are probably produced by 
irritation of the kidney structures owing to the excretion of toxic 
substances either ingested or formed in the body, it is thought by 
some that the malady may arise as a result of exposure to cold 
The principal causes of Bright s disease are alcoholism, gout, preg- 
nancy and the action of such poisons as lead , it may also occur as a 
sequel to acute diseases, such as scarlet fever Persons following 
certain occupations are peculiarly liable to Bright s disease, e g 
engineers who work in hot shops and pass out into the cold air 
scantily clothed, and painters, in whom the malady is dependent on 
the action of lead on the kidney In the case of alcohol and lead 
the poison is ingested , in the case of scarlet fever, pneumonia, and 
perhaps pregnancy, the toxic agent causing the renal affection is 
formed in the body In Bright s disease all the elements of the 
kidney, the glomeruli, the tubular epithelium, and the interstitial 
tissue, are affected When the disease follows scarlet fever, the 
glomerular structures are mostly affected, the capsules being 
thickened by fibrous tissue, and the glomerular tuft compressed and 
atrophied The epithelium of the convoluted tubules undergoes 
degeneration, considerable quantities of it arc shed, and form the 
well-known casts in the urine Ihe tubules become blocked b\ the 
epithelium, and distended with the pent up unne, this is one cause 
of the increase m size that the kidneys undergo in certain forms of 
Bright's disease The lesions in the tubules and in the glomeruli 
are not generally uniform The interstitial tissue is always affected, 
and exudation, proliferation ind formation of fibrous tissue occur 
In the granular and contracted kidney the lesion in the interstitial 
tissue reaches a high tlegree of development, little renal secreting 
tissue being left Such tubules as remain are dilated, and the 
epithelium lining them is altered, the cells becoming hyaline and 
losing their structure I he vessels aie narrowed owing to thickening 
of the subendothelial layer, and the muscular coat undergoes hyper- 
trophic and fibroid changes, so that the vessels are abnormally rigid 
When the overgrowth of fibrous tissue is considerable the surkce 
of the organ becomes uneven, and it is for this reason that the teim 
granular kidney has been applied to the condition In acute Bright s 
disease the kidney is increased in size and engorged with blood, the 
changes describea aliove being in active progress In the chronic 
form the kidney may be large 01 small, and is usually white or 
mottled If large, the cortex is thickened, pale and waxy, and the 
pyramids are congested, if smtll, the fibrous change has advanced 
and the cortex is diminished Bright's disease, both acute and 
chronic, is essentially a disease of the cortical secreting portion of 
the kidney The true granular kidney, classified by some as a third 
variety, is usually part of a general arterial degeneration, the over 
growth of fibrous tissue in the kidney and the lesions in the arteries 
being well marked 

The principal degenerations affecting the kidney are the fatty and 
the albuminoid Fatty degeneration often reaches a high degree in 
alcoholics, where fatty degeneration of the heart and liver are also 
present Albuminoid disease is frequently associated with some 
vaneties of Bright s disease, and is also seen as a result of chronic 
bone disease, or of long continued suppuration involving other parts 
of the body, or of syphilis It is due to irritation of the kidneys 
by toxic products 

Growths of the Kidney — The principal growths are tubercle, 
adenoma, sarcoma and carcinoma In addition, fatty and fibrous 
growths, the nodules of glanders and the gummata of syphilis, may 
be mentioned Tuberculous disease is sometimes primary, more 
frequently it is secondary to tubercle in other portions of the genito- 
urinary apparatus The genito-unnary tract may be infected by 
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taberclo in two ways, asctntitngy in which the primary lesion is m 
the testicle, epidid 3 mii 8 > or urinary bladder, the lesion travelling up 
by the ureter or the lymphatics tOfthe kidney, descending^ where the 
tubercle reaches the kidney through the bleod-vessels In 

the latter case, miliary tubercles, as scattered granules, are seen, 
espeaally^ in the cortex of the kidney, the lesion is likely ta be 
bilateraL In pnmary tuberculosis, and in ascending tuberculosis, 
the lesion is at hrst unilateral Malignant disease of the kidney 
takes the form oi sarcoma or carcinoma Sometimes it is dependent 
on the malignant growths starting m what are spoken of as “ adrenal 
rests " m the cortex of the kidney Sarcoma is most often seen in 
the young, carcinoma m the middle-aged and elderly Carcinoma 
may" be primary or secondary, but the kidney is not so prone to 
malignant disease as other organs, such as the stomach, bowel or hver 

Cystic Kidneys -^ysts may be single — sometimes of large sine 
Scattered small cysts are met with m chronic Bnght^s disease and 
m granular contracted kidney, where the dilatation of tubules reaches 
a high degree Certain growths, such as adenomata, are hable to 
^stic degeneration, asMl cysts are also found m mahgnant disease 
Iinaliy, there is a rare condition of general cystic disease somewhat 
similar to the congenital affection In this form the kidneys, greatly 
enlarged, consist of a congenes of cysts separated by the remains of 
renal> tissue 

PaeasiUc Affections — -The more common parasites alfectmg the 
kidney, or some other portion of the urinary tract, and causing 
disease, are filana, bilharaia and the cysticercus form of the iaema 
echinococcus (hydatids) The presence of filana m the thoracic 
duct and other lyirmh- channels may determine the presence of chyle 
m the unne, together with the ova and young forms of the filana, 
owing to the distension and rupture of a lymphatic vessel mto some 
portion of the urinary tract This is the common cause of chyluna 
m hot climates, but chyluna is occasionally seen m the United 
Kingdom without filana Bilharzta, especially m Egypt and South 
Afnca, causes haematuna The cysticercus form of the taema 
echinococcus leads to the production of hydatid cysts m the kidney , 
this organ, however, is not so often affected as the liver 

Stone in the Kidney — Calculi are frequently found in the kidney, 
consisting usually of unc acid, sometimes of oxalates, more rarely 
of phosphates Calculous disease of the bladder t ) is generally 
the sequel to the formation of a stone m the kidney, which, passing 
down, becomes coated by the salts m the urme Calculi are usually 
form^ m the pelvis of the kidney, and their formation iR dependent 
either on the excessive amounts of unc acid, oxahe acid, &c , in the 
unne, or on an alteration m the composition of the unne, such as 
increased acidity, or on unc acid or oxalate of lime being present in an 
abnormal amount* The formation of abnormal crystals is often due to 
the presence of some colloid, such as blood, mucus or albumen, m the 
secretion, modifymg the crystalline form Once a minute calculus 
has been formed, its subsequent growth is highly probable, owing 
to the deposition on it of the unitary constituent forming it Calcuh 
formed m the pelvis of the kidney may be single and may reacli a 
very large size, fonning, indeed, an actual cast of Hie interior of 
the exps^ed kidney At other times they are multiple and of 
varying size They may give nse to no symptoms^ or on the other 
hand may cause distressing renal cohe, especially when they are 
small and loose and are passed or are trying to be passed. Serious 
comphcations may' result from the presence of a stone in the kidney, 
such as hydronephrosis from the urmary secretion being pent up 
behind the obstruotion, or complete suppression, which is apparently 
produced reflexly through the nervous system In such cases the 
surgical removal of the stone is often followed by the restoration of 
the renal secretion 

The symptoms of reatal calculus may be very slight, or they may 
be entirely absent if the stone is moulding itself mto the interior of 
the kidney, but if the stone is movable, heavy and rough, it may 
cause great distress, especially during exercise 1 here will probably 
be blood m the urme,^ and tnere will be pain m the loin and thigh 
and down into the testicle The testicle also may be drawn up by 
its suspensory muscle, and Hierc may be imtabibty of the bladder 
With stone m one kidney the pains may be actually referred to the 
kidney of the other side Generally, but not always, there is tender- 
ness m the loin If the stone la composed of lime it may throw a 
shadow on the Rontgen plate, but other stones may give no shadow 

Renal colic is Hie acute pain fedlt when a small stone is travelling 
down the ureter to the bladder The pain is at tumea so acute that 
fomentations, morphia and hot baths fail to ease it, and' nothing 
short of chloroform gives rehef 

For the operative treatment of renal calculus ani incision is made a 
httle below the last nb, and, the muscles havmg been traversed^ 
the kidney is reached on the surfaico which is not covered by pen/- 
toneum Most likely the stone is then fHt, so it is cut down upon 
and removed If it is not disco vetrable on gently pinching* the 
kidney between the finger and thumb, the kidney had better be 
opened m its convex border and explored by the finger Oft^ it 
happened tiiat when a man has presented most oi tiie symptoms 
of renal calculus and has been operated on with a negative* result 
as regards findmg a Sftoae, all the symptoma have nevertheless 
disappeared as the direct result of the blank operation^ 

Filths — infiammation of the pelvis of the Indnev is generally 


produced by the extension oi gonorrhoeal or other septic lofiammar 
hou upwards from the bladder and low.er urinary tract,, or by the 
presence of stone or of tubercle m the pelvis of tne kidney Pyo- 
nephrosis, or distension of the kidney with pus, may result as a sequel 
to pyelitis or an a compilcation of hydronephmsis, in many oases 
the infiammatioii spreads to the capsule of the* kidney, and leads 
to the formation of an abscess outside the kidney — a perinephntic 
abscess In some cases a perinephntic abscess results from a septic 
plug m a bloodrvessel of the kidney, or it may occur as the result 
of an miury to the loose ceQular tissue surrounding the kidney, 
without lesion of the kidney 

Hydronephrosis^ or distension of the kidney with pent-up urine, 
results from obstruction of the ureter, although all onstructions of 
the ureter are not followed by it, calculous obstruction, as already 
noted, often, causing complete suppression of urme Obstruction of 
the ureter, causing hydronephrosis, is likely to be due to the impac- 
tion of a stone, or to pressure on the ureter from a tumour in the 
pelvis — as, for instance, a cancer of the uterus — or to some abnor- 
mality of the ureter Sometimes a kink of the ureter of a movable 
kidney causes hydronephrosis The hydronephrosis produced by 
obstruction of the ureter may be intermittent, and when a certain 
degree of distension is produced, either as a result of the shifting of 
the calculus or of some other cause, the obstruction is temporarily 
relieved in a great outflow of urine, and the urinary discharge is re- 
established When the hydronephrosis has long existed the kidney 
13 converted into a sac, the remains of the renal tissues being spread 
out as a thin layer 

Effects on the Urine - Diseases of the kidney produce alterations 
in the composition of the urme , either the proportion of the normal 
constituents being altered, or substances not normally present being 
excreted* In most diseases the cmantity of urinary water is dimin 
ished, especially m those m whicn the activity of the circulation is 
impaired There are diseases, however, more especially the ^anular 
kidney and certain forms of chronic Bnght’s (iisease, m wpich the 
quantity of urinary water is considerably increased, notwithstanding 
the profound anatomical changes that have occurred m the kidney 
There are two forms of suppression of the urine one is obstructive 
suppresstOKy seen where the ureter is blocked by stone or otlier 
moibid process, the other is non obstructive suppression, which is 
apt to occur m advanced diseases of the kidney In other cases 
complete suppression may occur as the result of injuries to distant 
parts of the Ixidy, as after severe surgical operations In some 
diseases in which the quantity of urinary water excreted la normal, 
or even greater than normal, the efficiency of the renal activity is 
really diminished, masmuch as the urme contains few solids In 
estimating the efficiency of the kidneys, it is necessary to take mto 
consideration^ the so called ” solid urme," that is to say, the quantity 
of solid matter daily excreted, as shown by the specific gravity of 
the unne The nitrogenous constituents — urea, unc acid, creatmm, 
&c — vary greatly m amount in different diseases In most renal 
diseases the quantities of these substances are dimmished because 
of the physiological impairment of the kidney The cluef abnormal 
constituents of the unne are serum albumen, serum globulin^ albu- 
moses (albuminuria), blood (haematuna), blood pigment (haemo 
globinuria),. pus (pyuria), chyle (ichyluna) and pigpients such as 
melanuria and urobilmuna 

Effects on the Body at large — These may be divided mto the persis- 
tent and the mlermittent or transitory The most important 
persistent effects produced by disease of the kidney are, first, 
nutritional changes leading to general ill health, wastmg and 
cachexia, and, secondly, certam cardio-vascular phenomena, such 
as enlargement (hypertrophy) of the heart, and thickening of the 
inner, and degeneration of tlie middle, coat of the smaller arteries 
Amongst the mtermiltent or transitory effects are dropsy, secondary 
mffammations oi certam organs and serous cavities, and uraemia. 
Some of these effects are seen m every form of severe kidney disease, 
and uraemia may occur m any advanced kidney disease Renal 
dropsy is chiefly seen m certain forms of Bright s disease, and the 
cardiac and arterial changes ate commonest in cases of granular or 
contneted kidney, but may be absent in other diseases which destroy 
the kidney tissue, such as hydronephrosis Uraemia la a toxic 
condition, and three varieties oi it arc recognized — the acute, the 
chronic and the latent Many of these effects are dependent upon 
the action of poisons retained in the body owing to the deficient 
action of the kidneys It is also probable that abnormal substances 
havmg a toxic action are produced as a result of a perverted meta 
bohsm Uraemia is of toxic on^, and it is probable that the 
dropsy of renal disease is due to effects producea m the capillaries 
by the presence oi abnormal substances m the blood* High arterial 
tension> cardiac hypertrophy and arterial degeneration may also 
be oi toxic origin^ or they may be produced by an attempt of the 
body to mamtmn an active circulation through greatly dimin- 
ished amount of kidney tissue available 

Rupture of the kidney may result from a kick or other direct injury 
Vomiting and collapse affe likely to ensue, and most likely blood will 
appear m the urine, or a tumour composed of blood ana urme may 
form m the renal regiom An incision made into the swelling from 
the loin may enable the surgeon to see the tom kidney An attempt 
should be made to save the kidney by suturing and draining, unless 
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the damage is obvioubfy past tepair, the kidney should not be 
removed without giving nature a chance (J K B , E O *) 

KIDWELLY (Cydweh), a decayed market-towa and municipal 
borough of Carmarthenshire, Wales, situated (as its name 
implies) near the junction of two streams, the Gwendraeth Fawr 
and the Gwendraeth hach, a short distance from the shores of 
Carmarthen Bay Pop (1901), 2285 It has a station on the 
Great Western railway The chief attraction of Kidwelly is its 
magnificent and wclTpreserved castle, one of the finest m South 
Wales, dating chiefly from the 13th century and admirably 
situated on a knoll above the Gwendraeth Fach The parish 
church of St Mary, of the 14th century, possesses a lofty tower 
with a spire The quiet little town has had a stirring history It 
was a place of some importance when William de Londres, a 
companion of Fitz Hamon and his conquering kmghts, first 
erected a castle here In 1135 Kidwelly was furiously attacked 
by Gwenllran, wife of Griffith ap Rhys, prince of South Wales, 
and a battle, fought close to the town at a place still known as 
Maes Gwenllian, ended m the total defeat and subsequent exe- 
cution of the Welsh princess Later, the extensive lordship of 
Kidwelly became the property through marriage of Henry, earl of 
Lancaster, and to this circumstance is due the exclusive juris- 
diction of the town Kidwelly received its first charter of 
incorporation from Henry VI , its present charter dating 
from 1618 The decline of Kidwelly is due to the accumula- 
tion of sand at the mouth of the river, and to the consequent 
prosperity of the neighbouring Llanelly 

KIEF, Kef or Krip (a colloquial form of the Arabic katj, 
pleasure or enjoyment), the state of drowsy contentment pro- 
duced by the use of narcotics To “ do kef,” or to “ make kef,” 
IS to pass the time in such a state The word is used m northern 
Africa, espec lally in Morocco, for the drug used for the purpose 

KIEL, the chief naval port of Germany on the Baku, a town 
of the Prussian province of Schleswig-Holstein Pop (1900), 
107,938, (1903), 163,710, including the incorporated suburbs 
It IS beautifully situated at the southern end on the Kieler 
Busen (bay or harbour of Kiel), 70 m by rail N from Hamburg 
It consists of a somewhat cramped old town, lying between the 
harbour and a sheet of water called Kleiner Kiel, and a better 
built and more spacious new town, which has been increased 
by the incorporation of the garden suburbs of Brunswick and 
Dusternbrook In the old town stands the palace, built in the 
13th century, enlarged in the iSth and restored after a fire m 
1838 It was once the seat of the dukes of Holstein-Gottorp, 
who resided here from 1721 to 1773, and became the residence 
of Ptince Henry of Pru'ssia Other buildings are the church of 
St Nicholas (restored in 1877^1884), dating from 1240, with a 
lofty steeple, the old town-hall on the market square, the church 
of the Holy Ghost, three fine modern churches, those of St James, 
of St Jurgen and of St Ansgar, and the theatre Farther to the 
north and facing the bay is the university, founded in 1665 by 
Christian Albert, duke of Schleswig, and named after him 
” Christian Albertina ” The new buildings were erected in 
1876, and connected with them are a library of 240,000 volumes, 
i zoological museum, a hospital, a botanical garden and a school 
of forestry The university, which is celebrated as a medical 
school, IS attended by nearly 1000 students, and has a teaching , 
staff of over 100 professors and dozents Am<mg other scientific 
and educational institutions are the Schleswig-Holstein museum 
of national antiquities in tlie old university buildings, the 
Thaulow museum (rich m Schleswig-Holstein wood-carving of 
the 1 6th and 17th centuries), the naval academy, the naval 
school and the school for engineers 

The pnde of Kiel is its magnificent harbour, which has a 
comparatively umform depth of water, averaging 40 ft , and clbse 
to thesliores 20 ft Its length is 1 1 m and its breadth vanes from 
f m at the southern end to 4^ m at the mouth Its defences, 
which include two forts on the west and four on the east side, 
all situated about 5 m from the head of the harbour at the 
place (Friedrichsort) where its shores approach one another, 
make it a place of great strategic strength The impenal docks 
(five in all) and ship-buildwig yards are oa the east side facing 


the town, between Gaarden and Ellerbeck, and compnse basms’ 
capable of containing the largest war-ships afloat The impenal 
yard employs 7000 hands, and another 7000 are employed m 
two large private ship-building works, the Germania (Krupp's) 
and Howalds’ The Kaiser Wilhelm Carnal,, commo^y called 
the Kiel Canal, connecting the Baltic with the North Sea at 
Brunsbuttcl, has its eastern entrance at Wik, m N of Kiel 
(see Germany W atemays)» The town and adjacent villages, 
e Wik, Heikendorf and Laboe, are resorted to for sea-bathing, 
and in June of each year a regatta, attended by yachts from all 
countries, is held This Kteler Woche is one of the principal 
social events in Germany, and corresponds to the ” Cowes 
week ” m England Kiel is connected by day and mght services 
with Korsor in Denmark by express passenger boats. The 
harbour yields sprats which are in great repute Ihe principal 
industries are those connected with the imperial navy and ship*- 
buildmg, but embrace also flour-mills, oil-works, iron-foundries, 
printing-works, saw-mills, breweries, brick-works, soap-making 
and fish-curing I here is an important trade in coal, timber, 
cereals, fish, butter and cheese 

1 he name of Kiel appears as early as the 10th century^ m the 
form Kyi (probably from the Anglo-Saxon Ktlle =» a sale place 
for ships) Kiel is mentioned as a city m the next century, in 
1242 It received the Lubeck rghts, in the r4th tentury it 
acquired various trading privileges, having in 1284 entered the 
Hanseatic League In recent times Kiel has been associated 
with the peace concluded m January 1814 between Great 
Britain, Denmark and Sweden, by which Norway was ceded to 
Sweden In 1773 Kiel became part of Denmark, and in 1866 
It passed with the rest of Schleswig-Holstein to Prussia Since 
being made a great naval arsenal, Kiel has rapidly developed 
in prosperity and population 

See Prahl, Chromka der Stadt Kiel (Kiel, 1856), Enchsen, Topo 
graphic des Landkretses Kiel (Kiel, i8q 8), H Eckardt, Alt hid in 
Wort und Btld (Kiel, 1899), P Hasse, Das hteler Stadthuchy 1264*- 
i3S<4 (Kiel, 1875), Das alteste Kteler Rentebuch t^oOy J4S7, edited 
by C Reuter (Kiel, 1893) , Das zwetie Kteler Rentebuch 148^ y 
edited by M Stern (Kiel, 1904) , and Uie MtHeilungen der Gesellschaft 
fiir Kteler Stadtgeschtchte (Kiel, 1877, 1904) 

KIELCE, a government in the south-west of Russian Poland, 
surrounded by the governments of Piotrkow and Radom and by 
Austrian Galicia Area, 3896 sq m Its surface is an elevated 
plateau 800 to 1000 ft in altitude, intersected in the north-east 
by a range of hills reaching 1330 ft and deeply trenched in the 
south It IS drained by the Vistula on its south-east border, 
and by its tributaries, the Nida and the Pilica, which have a very 
rapid fall and give rise to inundations Silurmn and Devonian 
quartzites, dolomite, limestones and sandstones prevaal in the 
north, and contain rich iron ores, lead and copper ores Carbon- 
iferous deposits containing rich coal seams otcur chiefly in the 
south, and extend into the government of Piotrkow Permian 
limestones and sandstones exist in the south The Inassic 
deposits contain very rich zinc ores of considerable thickness 
and lead The Jurassic deposits consist of iron-clays and lirac^- 
stones, containing large caves The Cretaceous deposits yield 
gypsum, chalk and sulphur White and black marble are also 
extracted The soil is of great variety and fertile in parts, but 
owing to the proximity of the Carpathians, the climate is more 
severe than might be expected Rye, wheat, oats, barley and 
buckwheat are grown, modern intensive culture is spreading, 
and land fetches high prices, the more so as the peasants’ allot- 
ments were small at the outset and are steadily decreasmg 
Out of a total of 2^193,300 acres suitable for cultivation 53 4 
are actually cultivated Grain is exported Gardening is a 
thriving industry m the south, beet is grown for sugar in the 
south-east Industries are considerably developed zinc ores 
are extracted, as well as some iron and a little sulphur Tiles, 
metallic goods, leather, timber goods and flour are the chief 
products of the manufactures Pop (1897), 765,212, for the 
most part Poles, with ii % Jews, (190^^ estimated), 9510,900 
By religion 88 % of the people' are Roman Catholics. Kielce is 
divided into seven districts, the chief towns of which, with 
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populations in 1897, are Kieke {q v ), Jedrzejow (Russ Andreyev, 
5010), Miechow (4156), 01kubz(349i), Pimzow (8095), Stopnica 
(4659) and Wloszczowa (23,065) 

KIELCE, a town of Russian Poland, capital of the above 
government, 152 m by rail S of Warsaw, situated in a picturesque 
hilly country Pop (1890), 12,775 > (1897), 23,189 It has a castle, 
built m 1638 and for some time inhabited b> Charles XII , 
it was renowned for its portrait gallery and the library of 
Zaluski, which was taken to St Petersburg The squares and 
boulevards are lined with handsome modem buildings The 
principal factones are hemp-spinning, cotton-printing and cement 
works The tow n was founded in 1 1 73 by a bishop of Cracow 
In the T6th century it was famous for its copper mines, but they 
arc no longer w'orked 

KIEPERT, HEINRICH (1818-1899), German geographer, was 
born at Berlin on the 31st of July 1818 He was educated at 
the university there, studying especially history, philology and 
geography In 1840-1846, m collaboration with Karl Ritter, 
he issued his first work, 4 tlas von Hellas and den hellemschen 
Kolonien, which brought him at once into eminence in the 
sphere of ancient historical i artography In 1848 his Histonsch- 
geographtscher 4 tlas der alten Welt appeared, and in 1854 the 
first edition of the Atlas antiquus, which has obtained very 
wide recognition, being issued in Fnglish, French Russian, 
Dutch and Italian In 1894 Kiepert produced the first part 
of a larger atlas of the ancient world under the title Formae 
orbts antiqm, his valuable maps in Corpus insert pttonum 
latmarum must also bt mentioned In 1877 ^^7^ bis Lehrbuch 
der alten Geographte was published, and in 1879 Lettfaden der 
alten Geographte, which was translated into h nghsh {A Manual 
of Ancient Geography , 1881) and into FreiK h Among kiepert’s 
general works one of the most important was the excellent 
Keuer Handallas uber alle Teile der Erde{i^^^ et seq ), and he 
also compiled a large number of special and educational maps I 
Asia Minor was an area m which he took particular interest 
He visited it four tunes m 1841-1888, and his first map (1843- 
1846), together with his Karte des osmanischea Reiches in Asten 
(1844 and 1869), formed the highest authority for the geography 
of the region Kiepert was professor of geography in the 
university of Berlin from 1854 He died at Berlin on the 21st 
of April 1899 He left unpublished considerable material m 
various departments of his work, and with the assistance of 
this his son Richard (b 1846), who followed his father’s career, 
was enabled to issue a map of Asia Minor in 24 sheets, on a scale 
of I 400,000 (1902 et seq ), and to carry on the issue of Formae 
orbts antiqut 

KIERKEGAARD, SOREN AABY (1815-1855), Danish philo- 
sopher, the seventh child of a Jutland hosier, was born in Copen- 
hagen on the 5th of May 1813 As a boy he was delicate, 
precocious and morbid in temperament He studied theology 
at the university of Copenhagen, where he graduated in 1840 
with a treatise On Ironv For two years he travelled m 
Germany, and m 1842 settled finally in Copenhagen, where he 
died on the nth of November 1855 bad lived in studious 
retirement, subject to physical suffering and mental depression 
His first volume. Papers of a Still Living Man (1838), a charac- 
terization of Hans Andersen, was a failure, and he was for some 
time unnoticed In 1843 be published Euten — Eller {Either— or) 
(4th ed , 1878), the work on which his reputation mainly rests, 
it is a discussion of the ethical and aesthetic ideas of life In 
his last years he carried on a feverish agitation against the 
theology and practice of the state church, on the ground that 
religion is for the individual soul, and is to be separated abso- 
lutely from the state and the world In general his philosophy 
was a reaction against the speculative thinkers— Steffens (q v ), 
Niels Treschow (1751-1833) and Fredenk Christian Sibbern 
(1785 -1872), It was based on the absolute dualism of Faith and 
Knowledge His chief follower was Rasmus Nielsen (1809-1884) 
and he was opposed by Georg Brandes, who wrote a brilliant 
account of his life and works As a dialectician he has been 
described as little inferior to Plato, and his influence on the 
literature of Denmark is considerable both m style and in matter 


To him Ibsen owed his character Brand in the drama of that 
name 

See his posthumous autobiographical sketch, Synspunktei for nun 
ForfaUervirksomhed { btandpoint of my Literary Work"), Geoig 
Brandes, Soren Kierkegaard (Copenhagen, 1877), A Barthold, 
Noten zu K's Leben<igeschtchte (Halle, 1876), Die Bedeutung der 
asthetischen Schriften S hterkegaarde (Halle, 1879) and S K '5 
I Persdnhchkeit in ihrer VerwtrkUchung der Ideate (Gutersloh, 1880), 
F Petersen, S K s Chnstendomsforkyndelae (Christiania, 1877) 
For Kierkegaard's relation to recent Danish thought, see Hoffding s 
Irchiv fur Geschichte der Philosophie (1888), vol 11 

KIEV, Kieff, or Kiyeff, a government of south-western 
Russia, conterminous with those of Minsk, Poltava, Chernigov, 
Podolia, Kherson and Volhynia, area, 19,686 sq m It 
represents a deeply trenched plateau, 600 to 800 ft in altitude, 
reaching 950 to 1050 ft in the west, assuming a steep character 
m the middle, and sloping gently northwards to the marsh> 
regions of the Pnpet, while on the east it falls abruptly to the 
valley of the Dnieper, which lies only 250 to 500 ft above the 
sea General A Tillo has shown that neither geologicallv nor 
tectomcally can “spurs of the Carpathians penetrate into 
Kiev Many useful minerals are extracted, such as granites, 
gabbro, labradorites of a rare beauty, syenites and gneiss, 
marble, grinding stones, pottery clay phosphorites, iron ore 
and mineral colours towards the southern and central parts 
the surface is covered by deep rich “ black earth ’ Nearly the 
whole of the government belongs to the basin of the Dnieper, 
that river forming part of its eastern boundary In the south- 
west are a few small tributaries of the Bug Besides the Dniepei 
the only navigable stream is its confluent the Pnpet I he 
climate is more moderate than in middle Russia, the average 
temperatures at the city of Kiev being — year, 44 5 , January, 
2F, July, 68 , yearly rainfall, 22 inches Ihe lowlands of 
the north are covered with woods, they have the flora of 
the Polyesie, or marshv woodlands of Minsk, and are peopled 
with animals belonging to higher latitudes ^ The population, 
which was 2,017,262 in 1863, reached 5,575,457 m 1897, of whom 
Ij 79 C 503 were women, and i47;878 lived in towns , and in 
1904 It reached 4,042 526, of whom 2,030,744 were women 
The estimated population m 1906 was 4,206,100 In 1897 there 
were 2,738,977 Orthodox Gieeks, 14,888 Nonconformists, 91,821 
Roman C^ithobcs, 423,875 Jews, and 6820 Protestants 
No less than 41 % of the land is in large holdings, and 45 % 
belongs to the peasants Out of an area of 12,600,000 acres, 
11,100,000 acres are available for cultivation 4,758,000 acres 
are under crops, 650,000 acres under meadows, and 1,880,000 
acres under woods About 290,000 acres are under beetroot, 
for sugar The crops principally grown arc \\heat, r)e, oats, 
millet, barley and buckwheat, with, in smaller quantities, 
hemp, flax, vegetables, fruit and tobacco Camels have been 
used fur agricultural work Bee-keeping and gardening arc 
general The chief factories are sugar works and distilleries 
Ihe former produce 850,000 to 1,150,000 tons of sugar and 
over 50,000 tons of molasses annually The factories include 
machinery works and iron foundries, tanneries, steam flour- 
mills, petroleum refineries and tobacco factones Two mam 
railways, starting from Kiev and Cherkasy respectively, cross 
the government from N E to S W , and two lines traverse its 
southern part from N W to S E , parallel to the Dnieper 
Steamers ply on the Dnieper and some of its tributaries Wheal, 
rye, oats, barley and flour are exported There are two great 
fairs, at Kiev and Berdichev respectively, and many of minor 
importance Trade is very brisk, the river traffic alone being 
valued at over one million sterling annually The government is 
divided into twelve districts 1 he chief town is Kiev (q v ), and the 
district towns, with their populations in 1897, Berdichev (53,728), 
Cherkasy (29,619), Chigirin (9870), Kanev (8892), Lipovets 
(6o68j, Radomysl (11,154), Skvira (16,265), Tarashcha (11,452), 
Uman (28,628), Vasilkov (17,824) and Zvenigorodka (16,972) 

The plains on the Dnieper have been inhabited since probably 
the Palaeolithic period, and the burial-grounds used smee the 

1 Schmahlhausen's Flora of South-West Russia (Kiev, 1886) 
contains a good description of the flora of the province 
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Stone Age The burial mounds (kurgans) of both the Scythians 
and the Slavs, traces of old forts (gorodishche), stone statues, and 
more recent caves offer abundant material for anthropological 
and ethnographical study 

KIEV, a city of Russia, capital of the above government, on 
the right or west bank of the Dnieper, in 50" 27' 12" N and 
3o‘ 30' 18" E , 628 m by rail S W of Moscow and 406 m by rail 
N N E of Odessa The site of the greater part of the town 
consists of hills or bluffs separated by ravines and hollows, the 
elevation of the central portions being about 300 ft above the 
oidmary level of the Dnieper On the opposite side of the river 
the country spreads out low and level like a sea Having 
received all its important tributaries, the Dnieper is here a broad 
(400 to 580 yds ) and navigable stream, but as it approaches the 
town it divides into two arms and forms a low grassy island 
of considerable extent called Tukhanov During the spring 
floods there is a rise of 16 or even 20 ft , and not only the island 
but the country along the left bank and the lower grounds on the 
right bank are laid under water The bed of the river is sandy 
and shifting, and it is only by costly engineering works that the 
mam stream has been kept from returning to the more eastern 
channel, along which it formerly flowed Opposite the southern 
part of the town, where the currents have again united, the 
river is crossed by a suspension bridge, which at the time of its 
erection (1848^1853) was the largest enterprise of the kind in 
Europe It is about half a mile in length and 52 J ft in breadth, 
and the four principal spans are each 440 ft The bridge was 
designed by Vignoles, and cost about ^^400, 000 Steamers ply 
in summer to Kremenchug, Ekatermoslav, Mogilev, Pinsk and 
Chernigov Altogether Kiev is one of the most beautiful cities 
in Russia, and the vicinity too is picturesque 

Until 1837 the town proper consisted of the Old Town, 
Pechersk and Podol, but in that year three districts were 
added, and in 1879 the limits were extended to include Kure- 
nevka, Lukyanov ka, Shulyavka and Solomenka Ihe admini* 
strati ve area of the town is 13,500 acres 

1 he Old Town, or Old Kiev quarter (Starokievskaya Chast), 
occupies the highest of the range of hills Here the houses are 
most (losely built, and stone structures most abundant In 
some of the principal streets are buildings of three to five 
storeys, a comparatively rare thing in Russia, indeed in the 
mam street (Kreshchatik) fine structures have been erected 
since 1896 In the nth century the area was enclosed by 
earthen ramparts, with bastions and gatewa>s, but of these 
the only surviving lemnant is the Golden Gate In the centre 
of the Old Town stands the cathedral of St Sophia, the oldest 
cathedral in the Russian empire Its external walls are of a 
pale green and white colour, and it has ten cupolas, four spangled 
with stars and six surmounted each with a cross The golden 
cupola of the four-storeyed campanile is visible for many miles 
across the steppes Ihe statement frequently made that the 
church was a copy of St Sophia’s in Constantinople has been 
shown to be a mistake The building measures in length 177 ft , 
while Its breadth is 118 ft But though the plan shows no 
imitation of the great Byzantine church, the decorations of the 
interior (mosaics, frescoes, &c ) do indicate direct Byzantine 
influence During the occupation of the church by the Uniats 
or United Greek Church in the 17th century these were covered 
with whitewash, and weie only discovered in 1842, after which 
the cathedral was internally restored, but the chapel of the 
Three Pontiffs has been left untouched to show how carefully 
the old style has been preserved or copied Among the mosaics 
is a colossal representation of the Virgin, 15 ft in height, which, 
like the so-called “indestructible wall” in which it is inlaid, 
dates from the time (1019-1054) of Prince Yaroslav This pnne e 
founded the church in 1037 in gratitude for his victory over the 
Petchenegs, a Turkish race then settled in the Dnieper valley 
His sarcophagus, curiously sculptured with palms, fishes, &c , 
IS preserved The church of St Andrew the Apostle occupies 
the spot where, according to Russian tradition, that apostle 
stood when as yet Kiev was not, and declared that the hill 
would become the site of a great city The present building, 


in florid rococo style, dates from 1744-1767 The church of the 
Tithes, rebuilt in 1828-1842, was founded m the close of the loth 
century by Prince Vladimir m honour of two martyrs whom 
he had put to death, and the monastery of St Michael (or of 
the Golden Heads — so called from the fifteen gilded cupolas 
of the original church) claims to have been built in 1108 by 
Svyatopolk II , and was restored in 1655 bv the Cossack chieftain 
Bogdan Chmielnicki On a plateau above the river, the favour- 
ite promenade of the citizens, stands the Vladimir monument 
(i 8'53) bronze In this quarter, some distance back from the 
river, is the new and richly decorated Vladimir cathedral (1862- 
1896), in the Byzantine style, distinguished for the beauty and 
richness of its paintings 

Until 1820 the south-eastern district of Pechersk was the 
industrial and tommercial quarter, but it has been greatly 
altered in carrying out fortifications commenced in that }ear 
by Tsar Nicholas I Most of the houses are small and old- 
fashioned The monastery —the Kievo-Pecherskaya — is the 
chief establishment of its kind in Russia, it is visited every 
year by about 250,000 pilgrims Of its ten or twelve conventual 
churches the chief is that of the Assumption There are four 
distinct quarters in the monastery, each under a superior, 
subject to the archimandrite the Laura proper or New Monas- 
tery, that of the Infirmary, and those of the Nearer and the 
P'ui ther Caves 1 hese caves or catacombs are the most striking 
characteristic of the place , the name Pechersk, indeed, is con- 
nected with the Russian pe^hchera, “ a cave ” The first series 
of (aves, dedicated to St Anthony, contains eighty saints’ 
tombs, the second, dedicated to St Theodosius, a saint greatU 
venerated in Russia, about forty -five The bodies were formerly 
exposed to view, but the pilgrims who now pass through the 
galleries see nothing but the draperies and the inscriptions 
Among the more notable names are those of Nestor the chroni- 
cler, and Iliya of Murom, the Old Cossack of the Russian epics 
The foundation of the monastery is ascribed to two saints of 
the nth century — Anthony and Hilarion, the latter metropolitan 
of Kiev B> the middle of the 12th century it had become 
wealthy ancl beautiful Completely ruined bv the Mongol 
prince Batu in 1240, it remained deserted for more than two 
centuries Prince Simeon Oblkovich was the first to begin the 
restoration A conflagration laid the buildings waste in 1716, 
and their piesent aspect is largely due to Peter the Great The 
cathedral of the Assumption, with seven gilded cupolas, was 
dedicated m 1089, destroyed by the Mongols in 1240, and 
restored in 1729, the wall-paintings of the interior arc b> 
V Vereshchagin The monastery contains a school of picture- 
makers of ancient origin, whose productions are widely 
diffused throughout the empire, and a printing press, from 
which have issued liturgical and religious works, the oldest 
known examples bearing the date 1616 It possesses a w^onder- 
working ikon or image of the “ Death of the Virgin,” said to 
have been brought from Constantinople in 1073, and the second 
highest bell-tower in Russia 

The Podol quarter lies on the low ground at the foot of the 
bluffs It is the industrial and trading quarter of the city, 
and the seat of the great fair of the “ Contracts,” the transference 
of which from Dubno in 1797 largely stimulated the commercial 
prosperity of Kiev The present regular arrangement of its 
streets arose after the great fire of 18 ii Iipki district (from 
the Itpkt or lime trees, destroyed in 1853) **5 recent origin 
and IS mainly inhabited by the well-to-do classes It is some- 
times called the palace quarter, from the royal palace erected 
between 1868 and 1870, on the site of the older structure datinc 
from the time of Tsantsa Elizabeth Gardens and parks 
abound, the palac e garden is exceptionally fine, and in the same 
neighbourhood are the public gardens with the place of amuse- 
ment known as the C hateau des Fleurs 

In the New Buildings, or the Lybed quarter, are the university 
and the botanical gardens The Ploskaya Chast (Flat quarter) 
or Obolon contains the lunatic asylum, the Lukyanovka Chast, 
the penitentiary and the camp and barracks , and the Bulvar- 
naya Chast, the military gymnasium of St Vladimir and the 
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railway station The educational and scientific institutions of 
Kiev raiik next to those of the two capitals Its university, 
reraov'ed from Vilna to Kiev in 1834, has about 2500 students, 
and IS well provided with observatories, laboratories, libraries 
and museums , five scientific societies and two societies for 
aid to poor students are attached to it There are, besides, a 
theological academy, founded m 1615, a souety of church 
archaeology, which possesses a museum built m 1900, very rich 
in old ikons, crosses, cVc , both Russian and Oriental, an 
imperial academy of music, university courses for ladies, a 
polytechnic, with 1300 students — the building was completed 
in 1900 and stands on the other side of Old Kiev, away from 
the river Of the learned societies the more important are the 
medical (1840), the naturalists’ (1869), the juridical (1876), the 
historical of Nestor the Chronicler (1872), the horticultural 
(1875), and the dramatic O879), the archaeological commission 
(1843), and the soaety of church archaeology 

Kiev IS the pirmcipal centre for the sugar industry of Russia, 
as well as for the general trade of the region Its Stryetenskaya 
fair IS important More than twenty caves were discovered on 
the slope of a hill (Kmlov Street), and one of them, excavated 
m 1876, proved to have belonged to neolithic troglodytes 
Numerous graves, both from the pagan and the Christian 
periods, the latter contaimng more than 2000 skeletons, with 
a great number of small articles, were discovered in the same 
year in the same neighbourhood Many colonial Roman coins 
of the 3rd and 4th centuries, and silver dtthemsy stamped at 
Samarkand Balkh, Merv, &c , were also found m 1869 

In 1862 the population of Kiev was returned as 70,341, 
m 1874 the total was given as 127,251, and in 1902 as 319,000 
This mcludes 20,000 Poles and 12,000 Jews Kiev is the head* 
quarters of the IX Army Corps, and of a metropolitan of the 
Orthodox Greek Church 

llic history of Kiev cannot be satisfactonly separated from that 
of Russia According to Nestor s legend it was louuded in 8O4 by 
three brothers, Kiy, Shchek and Khoriv, and after their deatlis the 
principality was seized by two Varangians (Scandinavians), Askold 
and Dir, followers of Runk, also m 864 Riink's successor Oleg 
conquered Kiev in 882 and made it the chief town of his principality 
It 'was in the waters of the Dm^er opposite the town that Prince 
Vladmur, the first sunt of the Russian church, caused his people 
to be baptized (988), and Kiev became the se it of the first Christian 
church, of the first Christian school, and of the fust library in 
Russia For three hundred and seventy-six years it was an indepen- 
dent Russian city, for eighty years (1240-1320) it was subject to the 
Mongols, for two hundred and forty-nine years (i 320-1 5O9) it be 
longed to the Lithuanian principality, and for eighty five yeais to 
Poland (1509 1654) It was finally united to the Russian empire 
in 1686 The city was devastated by the khan of the Cnmc'i in 
1483 The Magdeburg rights, which the city enjoyed from 1516, 
were abolished m 1835, and the ordinary form of town government 
introduced, and ui 1840 it was made subject to the common civil 
law of the empire 

The Russian literature concerning Kiev'' is voluminous Its 
bibliography will be found m the Russian Geographical Dictionary 
of P Semenov, and in the Russian hncyclopaedtc Dictionary^ pub 
lishcd by Brockhaus and Efron (vol xv , 1895) Among lecent 
publications are Kambaud s La Russie dptque (Pans, 187O), 
Avenanus, hmga 0 Ktevskikh Bogatmryakh (St Petersburg, 1876), 
dealing with the early Kiev heroes , Zakrevski, Optsame Kteva (i8b8) , 
the materials issued by the commission for the mvestigation of the 
ancient records of the city, Taranovskiy, Gorod Kiev (Kiev, 1881), 
De Baye, Kiev^ la mire aes vtlles russes (Pans, 1896), Goetz, Das 
Kiewer Hdhlenkioster als Kulturzentrum des Vormongohschen Russ- 
lands (Passau, 1904) See also Count Bobrinsky, Kurgans of Smtela 
(1897), and N Bydyashevsky, The Mints of Kiev 

(P A K , J T Be ) 

KILBARCHAK, a burgh of barony of Renfrewshire, Scotland, 
I m from MiUiken Park station on the Glasgow & Souths 
Western railway, 13 m W by S of Glasgow Pop (1901), 
2886 The public buildings include a hall, library and masonic 
lodge (dating from 1784) There is also a park In a niche in 
the town steeple (erected m 1755) is the statue of the famous 
piper, who died about the beginning of the 17th century and is 
commemorated m the elegy on “ The Life and Death of Habbie 
Simson, Piper erf KilbarchSan ” by Robert Sempill of Beltrees 
(1595-1665) The chief mdnstries are manufactures of linen 
(introduced m 1739 and dating the nse of the prosperity of the 


town), cotton, silks and Paisley ” shawls, and cahco-pnnting, 
besides quarries, coal and iron mines in the neighbourhood 
I wo miles south-west is a great rock of greenstone c^ed Clocho- 
dcrnck, 12 ft in height, 22 ft in length, and 17 ft in breadth 
About 2 m north-west on Gryfe Water, lies Bndge of Weir (pop 
2242), the industries of which compnse tanning, currying, 
call co-prm ting, thread-making and wood-turning It has a 
station on the Glasgow & South-Western railway Immediately 
to the south-west of Bridge of Weir are the ruins of Ranfurly 
Castle, the ancient seat of the Knoxes Sir John de Knocks 
{fi 1422) is supposed to have been the great-grandfather of 
John Knox, and Andrew Knox (1559-1633), one of the most 
distinguished members of the family, was successively bishop 
of the Isles, abbot of Icolmkill (Iona), and bishop of Raphoc, 
About 4 m N W of Bndge of Wcir lies the holiday resort of 
Kilmalcolm (pronounced Kilmacome , pop 2220), with a 
station on the Glasgow 6: South-Wastern railway It has 
a golf-course, public park and hydropathic establishment. 
Several charitable institutions have been built m and near the 
town, amongst them the well-known Quarrier’s Orphan Homes 
of Scotland 

KlLBIRKlEt a town m north Ayrshire, Scotland, on the 
Garnock, 20I m, S W of Glasgow, with stations on the Glasgow 
South-Western and the Caledoman railways Pop (1901), 
4571 The mdustnes include fiax-spinnmg, rope works, 
engineering works, and manufactures of linen thiead, wincey, 
flannels and fishing-nets, and there are iron and steel works and 
coal mines m the vicinity The parish church is of historical 
interest, most of the building dating from the Reformation 
In the churchyard are the recumbent effigies of Captain Thomas 
Crawford of Jordanhill (d 1603), who m 1575 effected the surprise 
of Dumbarton Castle, and his lady Near Kilbimie Place, a 
modem mansion, arc the rums of Kilbimie Castle, an ancient 
seat of the earls of Crawford, destroyed by fire in 1757 About 
I m E IS Kilbirnie Loch, ij m long 

KILBRIDE, WEST, a town on the coast of Ayrshire, Scotland, 
near the mouth of Kilbride Burn, 4 m N N W of Ardrossan 
and 35 i m S W of Glasgow by the Glasgow &: South-Western 
railway Pop (1901), 2315 It has been growing m repute 
as a health resort, the onlv considerable industry is weaving 
In the neighbourhood are the rums of Law Castle, Crosbie 
Castle and Portmeross Castle, the last, dating from the 13th 
century, said to be a seat of the Stuart kings Farland Head, 
with cliffs 300 ft high, lies 2 m W by N , and the inland country 
IS hilly, one point, Kaim Hill, being 1270 ft above sea-level 

KILDARE, a county of Ireland in the province of Leinster, 
bounded W by Queen’s County and King’s County, N by Meath, 
E by Dubhn and Wiiklow, and S by Carlow Ihe area is 
418,496 acres or about 654 sq m The greater part of Kildare 
belongs to the great central plain of Ireland In the east of the 
county this plain is bounded by the foot-hills of the mountains 
of Dublm and Wicklow, in the centre it is interrupted by an 
elevated plateau terminated on the south by the hills of Dun- 
raurry, and on the north by the Hill of Allen (300 ft ), which rises 
abruptly from the Bog of Allen The pnncipal rivers are the 
Boyne, which with its tnbutary the Blackwater rises m the north 
part of the county, but soon passes into Meath, the Barrow, 
which forms the boundary of Kildare with Queen’s County, and 
receives the Greese and the Lane shortly after entering Kildare, 
the Lesser Barrow, which flows southward from the Bog of Allen 
to near Rathangan, and the Liffey, which enters the county near 
Ballymore Eustace, and flowing north-west and then north-east 
quits it at Leixhp, having received the Morrel between Celbrid^e 
and Clone, and the Ryewater at Leixhp Trout are taken in 
the upper waters, and there are salmon reaches near Leixhp 

Geology — The greater part of the county is formed of typical 
grey Carboniferous limestone, well seen in the flat land about 
Claie The natural stej^ at the Salmon Falls at Letxlip are formed 
from similar strata Along the south-east the broken ground of 
Silurian shales forms the higher country, rising towards the Leinster 
chain The granite core of the latter, with its margin of mica-schist 
produced by the metamorphiem of the Silurian beds, appears in 
the south roimd Castledermot A parallel ndge of Silunan xocka, 
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including an interesting series oi basic lavas, uses from the plam 
north of Kildare town (lIiU of Allen and Chair of Kildare), with some 
Old Red Sandstone on its flanks The limestone in this ridge is 
rich in fossils of Bala age, and has been compared with that at Port- 
rane in county Dubhn Ihe low ground is diversified by eskers 
and masses of glacial gravel, notably at the dry sandy plateau 
of the Curragh, but in part it retains sufficient moisture to give rise 
to extensive bogs Ihe Liffey, which comes down as a mountain- 
stream in the Silurian area, forming a picturesque fall m the gorge 
of Poilaphuca, wanders through the limestone region between low 
hanks as a true river of the 

Climate and Industries -Owing to a considerable degree to tlie 
large extent of bog, the climate of the northern districts is very 
moist, and fogs are frequent, but the eastern portion is drier, and the 
climate of the Lifiey valley is very mild and healthy The soil, 
whether resting on the limestone or on the clay slate, is principally 
a rich deep loam mchnmg occasionally to clay, easily cultivated 
and very lertile if properly drained About 40,000 acres in the 
northern part of the county are included in the Bog of Allen, which 
is, however, intersected in many places by elevated tracts of firm 
ground lo the east of the town of Kildare is the Curragh, an un- 
dulating down upwards of 4800 acres m extent The most fertile 
and highly cultivated districts of Kildare are the valleys of the Liffey 
and a tract m the south watered by the Greese The demesne lands 
along the valley of the Liffey are hnely wooded More attention is paid 
to drainage and the use of manures on the larger farms than is done 
m many other parts of Ireland The pastures which are not subjected 
to the plough are generally very rich and fattening The propor- 
tion of tillage to pasture is roughly as i to 2 J Wheat is a scanty 
crop, but oats, barley, turnips and potatoes are all considerably 
cultivated Cattle and sheep are grajied extensively, and the num- 
bers arc well sustained Of the former, crosses with the shorthorn 
or the Durham are the commonest bre<^ Leicesters are the prin- 
cipal breed of sheep Poultry farming is a growing industry 

Though possessing a good supply of water-power the county is 
almost destitute of manufactures, there are a few small cotton, 
woollen and paper mills, as well as breweries and distilleries, and 
several corn mills Large quantities of turf arc exported to Dublin 
by canal The mam line of the Midland Great Western follow s the 
northern boundary of the county, with a branch to Carbury and 
Edcnderry, and that of the Great Southern Western aosses 
the county by way of Newbrulge and Kildare, with southward 
branches to Naas (and Tullow, county Carlow) and to Athy and 
the south The northern border is traversed by the Ro>al Canal, 
which connects Dubhn with the Shannon at Cloondara Farther 
south the Grand Canal, which connects Dublin with the Shannon 
at Shannon Harbour, occupies the valley of the Liifey until at 
Salims it enters the Bog of Allen, passing into King s County near 
the source of the Boyne Several branch canals afford communica 
tion with the southern districts 

Population and Administration —''Wit decreasing population 
(70,206 in 1891, 63,566 in 1901) shows an unusual excess of 
males over females, in spite of an excess of male emigrants 
About 86 % of the population are Roman Catholics The 
county comprises 14 baronies and contains no civil parishes 
Assizes are held at Naas, and quarter sessions at Athy, Kildare, 
Maynooth and Naas The military stations at Newbridge and 
the Curragh constitute the Curragh mihtary district, and the 
barracks at Athy and Naas are included m the Dublin mihtar>^ 
distnct The principal towns are Athy (pop 3599), Naas (3836) 
and Newbridge (2903), with Maynooth (which is the seat of a 
Roman Catholic college), Celbridge, Kildare (the county town), 
Monasterevan, Kilcullen and I^ixhp Ballitore, one of the larger 
villages^ IS a Quaker settlement, and at a school here Edmund 
Burke was educated Kildare returned ten members to the Irish 
parbament, of whom eight represented boroughs, it sends only 
two (for the north and south divisions of the county) to the 
parliament of the United Kingdom The county is in the 
Protestant diocese of Dublin and the Roman Catholic dioceses 
of Dubhn and of Kildare and Leighlin 

History and Antiquities — According to a tale in the Book of 
Leinster the original name of Kildare was Drutm Crtatdh (Drum- 
cree), which it retained until the time of St Brigit, after which 
it was changed to CiUdara, the church of the oak, from an old 
oak under whose shadow the saant had constructed her cell For 
some centuries it was under the government of the Maemur 
roughs, kings of Leinster, but with the remainder of Leinster it 
was granted by Henry II to Strongbow On the division of the 
palatinate of leinster among the five grand-daughters of Strong- 
bow, Kildare fell to Sibilla, the fourth daughter, who married 
William de Ferrars, earl of Derby Through the marriage of 
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the only daughter of William de Ferrars it passed to William de 
Vescy — who, when challenged to single combat by John Fitz 
Ihomas, baron of Offaly, for accusing him of treason, fled to 
France His lands were thereupon m 1297 bestowed on Fitz 
Thomas, who in 1316 was created earl of Kildare, and m 1317 
was appointed sheriff of Kildare, the office remaining in the 
family until the attainder of Gerald, the ninth earl, in the reign 
of Henry VIll Kildare was a liberty of Dublin until 1296, 
when an act was passed constituting it a separate county 
In the county are several old gigantic pillar-stones, the 
principal being those at Punchestown, Hams town, Jigguistown 
and Mullamast Among remarkable earthworks are the raths 
at Mullamast, Knockcaellagh near Kilcullen, Ardscull near 
Naas, and the numerous sepulchral mounds m the Curragh 
Of the round tow'ers the finest is that of Kildare, there are 
remains of others at faghadoe, Old Kilcullen, Oughteiard and 
Castledermot Formerly there were an immense number of 
rehgious houses in the county There are remains of a Francis- 
can abbey at Castledermot At Graney are ruins of an Augus- 
tmian nunnery and portions of a bmldmg said to have belonged 
to the Knights Templars The town of Kildare has rums of 
four monastic buildings, including the nunnery founded by St 
Brigit The site of a monastery at Old KiU ullen, said to date 
from the time of St Patrick, is marked by two stone crosses, one 
of wluch is curiously sculptured The fine abbey of Monas- 
terevan IS now the seat of the marquess of Drogheda On the 
Liffey are the remams of Great Gunnel Abbey near Celbiidge, of 
St Wolstan s near Celbridge, »and of New Abbey At Moune, 
where there was a Tranciscan monastery, are the remaans of an 
ancjent cross with curious sculptunngs Among castles may 
be mentioned those of Athy and Castledermot, built about the 
time of the Anglo-Norman invasion , Maynooth Castle, built by 
the Fitzgeralds, Kilkea, originally built by the seventh earl of 
Kildare, and restored within the 19th century, and Timulm, 
erected m the reign of King John 
KILDARE, a market town and the count v town of county 
Kildare, Ireland, in the south parliamentary division, a juni lion 
on the mam line of the Great Southern & Western railway, 
30 m S W from Dubhn, the brani h line to Athv , Carlow and 
Kilkenny diverging southward Pup (1901), 1576 The town 
IS of high antiquarian mtciest There is a Protestant cathedral 
church, the diocese of which was united with Dublin m 1846 
St Biigit or Bridget founded the leligious communit) m the 5th 
centur>, and a fire sacred to the memory of the saint is said to 
have been kept inccssantl> burning for several centuru^ (until 
the Reformation) in a small ancient chapel called the Fire House, 
part of which remains The (athedral suffered with the town 
from frequent burnings and destructions at the hands of the Danes 
and the Irish, and during the Elizabethan wars The existing 
church was partiallv in ruins when an extensive lestoration was 
begun in 1875 under the direc tion of G E Street, while the choir, 
which dated from the latter part of the 17th century, was rebuilt 
in 1896 Close to the church arc an am lent ( ross and a very fine 
round tower (its summit unhappily restored with a modern 
battlement) 10 5I ft high, with a doorway with unusual ornament 
of Romanesque charac ter 1 here are remains of a castle of the 
13th century, and of a Carmelite monastery From the elevated 
situation of the town, a stiikmg view of the great central plain 
of Ireland is afforded Kildare was incorporated by James II , 
and returned two members to the Irish parliament 
KILHAM, ALEXANDER (i762'-i798), English Methodist, 
was bom at Epworth, Lincolnshire, on the loth of July 1762 
He was admitted by John Weslev in 1785 mto the regular itin- 
erant ministry He became the leader and spokesman of iht 
democratic party m the Connexion which claimed for the laity 
the free election of class-leaders and stewards, and equal repre- 
sentation with ministers at Conference They also contended 
that the ministry should possess no oflficial authority or pastoral 
prerogative, but should merely carry into effect the decxsioas 
of majonties m the different meetings Kilham further advo- 
cated the complete separation of the Methodists from the 
Anglican Church In the violent controversy that ensued he 
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wrote many pamphlets, often anonymous, and frequently not 
in the best of taste l^or this he was arraigned before the 
Conference of 1796 and expelled, and he then founded the 
Methodist New Connexion (1798, merged since 1906 in the United 
Methodist Church) He died in 1798, and the success of the 
church he founded is a tribute to his personality and to the 
principles for which he strove Kilham’s wife (Hannah Spurr, 
1774-1832), whom he married only a few months before his 
death, became a Quaker, and worked as a missionary in the 
Gambia and at Sierra I eone , she reduced to writing several West 
African vernaculars 

KILIA, a town of S Russia, in the government of Bessarabia, 
100 m S W of Odessa, on the Kilia branch of the Danube, 20 m 
from Its mouth Pop (1897), 11,703 It has steam flour-mills 
and a rapidly increasing trade The town, anciently known as 
Cliilia, Chele, and Lycostomium, was a place of banishment for 
j)olitical dignitaries of Byzantium in the izth-i^th centuries 
After belonging to the Genoese from 1381-1403 it was occupied 
successively by Walachia and Moldavia, until in 1484 it fell into 
the hands of the Ottoman Turks It was taken from them by 
the Russians in 1790 After being bombarded by the Anglo- 
French fleet in July 1854, it was given to Rumania on the con- 
clusion of the war, but in 1878 was transferred to Russia with 
Bessarabia 

KILIAN (Chilian, Kiliian), ST, British missionary bishop 
and the apostle of eastern hran(onia where he began his 
labours towards the end of the 7th century Ihere are several 
biographies of him, the first of which dales back to the 9th 
c^x\\.\ixy {Btbltolheca hagtoe^raphtca laltna Nos 4660-4663) The 
oldest texts which refer to him arc an 8th century necrology at 
Wurzburg and the notice by Hrahanus Maunis in his martyr- 
ology According to Maurus Kilian was a native of Ireland, 
whence with his companions he went to eastern hranconia After 
having preached the gospel in Wurzburg, the whole party were 
put to death by the orders of an unjust judge named Gozbert 
It is difii(ult to fix the period with precision, as the judge 
(or duke) Gozbert is not known through other sources Kilian’s 
comrades, Coloman and Totman, were, according to the Wurz 
burg nec rology respectively priest and deacon The elevation of 
the relics of the three martyrs was performed by Burchard, the 
first bishop of Wurzburg, and they are venerated in the cathedral 
of that town His festival is celebrated on the 8th of July 

See Acta Sanctorum, Julii, 11 599-619, F Fmmench, Dev heih^e 
Kthan (Wurzburg, 1890) , J O'Hanlon, Lives of the Irish Saints, vu 
122-143 (Dublin, 1875-1904), A Hauck, Ktrchengeschichte Deut^ch 
lands, 3rd ed , 1 382 seq (H Df ) 

KILIMANJARO, a great mountain in East Africa, its centre 
lying in 3" 5' S and 37 23' F It is the highest known summit of 
the continent, rising as a volcanic cone from a plateau of about 
3000 ft to 19,321 ft though completely isolated it is but one 
of several summits which crown the eastern edge of the great 
plateau of equatorial Africa About 200 m almost due north, 
across the wide expanse of the Kapte and Kikuvu uplands, lies 
Mount Kenya, somewhat inferior in height and mass to Kiliman- 
jaro, and some 23 m due w^est rises the noble mass of Mount 
Mem 

The major axis of Kilimanjaro runs almost east and west, and 
on It rise the two principal summits, Kibo in the west Mawenzi 
(Ki-mawenzi) m the east Kibo, the higher, is a truncated cone 
with a nearl> perfect extinct crater, and marks a comparatively 
recent period of volcanic activity, while Maw^enzi (16,892 ft ) is 
the very ancient core of a former summit, of which the (rater 
walls have been removed by denudation The two peaks, about 
7 m apart, are connee ted by a saddle or plateau, about 14,000 ft 
m altitude, below which the vast mass slopes with great regulanty 
m a typical volcanic curve, especially in the south, to the plains 
below The sides are furrowed on the south and east by a large 
number of narrow ravines, down which flow streams which feed 
the Pangani and Lake Jipe m the south and the Tsavo tributary 
of the Sabaki in the east South-west of Kibo, the Shira ridge 
seems to be of independent origin, while in the north-west a 
rugged group of cones, of comparatively recent origin, has poured 


forth vast lava-flows In the south-east the regulanty of the 
outline is likewise broken by a ridge running down from 
Mawenzi 

The lava slopes of the Kibo peak are covered to a depth of 
some 200 ft with an ice-cap, which, where ravines occur, takes 
the form of genuine glaciers The crater walls are highest on 
the south, three small peaks, uncovered by k e, rising from the 
rim on this side lo the central and highest of these, the culmi- 
nating point of the mountain, the name Kaiser Wilhelm Spitze 
has been given The rim here sinks precipitously some 600 ft 
to the interior of the crater, which measuies rather over 2000 
yds in diameter, and is in part coveied by ice, in part by a bare 
cone of ashes On the west the rim is breached, allowihg the 
passage of an important glacier formed from the snow which 
falls within the crater Lower down this cleft, which owed its 
origin to dislocation, is occupied by two glaciers, one of which 
reaches a lower level ( 13,800 ft ) than any other on Kilimanjaro 
On the north-west three large gla( lers reach down to 16,000 ft 

Mawenzi peak has no permanent ice-cap, though at times snow 
lies in patches The rock of which it is composed has become 
very jagged by denudation, forming stupendous walls and preci- 
pices On the east the peak falls with great abruptness some 
6500 ft to a vast ravine, due apparently to dislocation and 
sinking of the ground Below this the slope is more gradual and 
j more symmetrical Like the other high mountains of eastern 
I Africa, Kilimanjaro presents well-defined zones of vegetation 
The lowest slopes are and and scantilv covered with scrub, but 
between 4000 and 6000 ft on the south side the slopes are well 
watered and cultivated The forest zone begins, on the south, 
at about 6500 ft , and extends to 9500, but in the north it is 
narrower, and in the north-west, the driest quarter of the moun- 
tain, almost disappears In the alpine zone, marked especially 
by tree lobelias and Senecio, flowering plants extend up to 
15,700 ft on the shekel ed south-WTst flank of Mawenzi, but 
elsewhere vegetation grow's only in dwarfed patches be}ond 
13,000 ft The special fauna and flora of the upper zone are 
akin to those of other high African mountains, including Came- 
roon The southern slopes, betw een 4000 and 6000 ft , form the 
well-peopled country of Chaga, divided into small distncts 

As the natives believe that the summit of Kilimanjaro is composed 
of silver, it IS conjectured that Aristotle's reference to the so called 
Silver Mountain from which the Nile flows was based on reports 
about this mountain It is possible, however, that the Silver 
Mountain" was Kuwenzori i^v), from whose snow clad heights 
several headstreams of the Nile do descend It is also possible, 
though improbable, that Ruwenzon and not Kilimanjaro nor Kenya 
may be the range known to Ptolemy and to the Arab geographers 
of the middle ages as the Mountains of the Moon Reports of the 
existence of mountains covered with snow were brought to Zanzibar 
about 1845 by Arab traders Attracted by these reports Johannes 
Rebmann of the Chuich Missionary Society journeyed inland from 
Mombasa in 1848 and discovered Kilimanjaro, which is some 200 m 
inland Rebmann's account, though fully borne out by his colleague 
Dr Ludwig Krapf, was at first received with great incredulity by 
professional geographers The matter was finally set at rest by the 
visits paid to the mountain by Baron Karl von der Decken (1861 
and 1862) and Charles New (1867), the latter of whom reached the 
lower edge of the snow Kilimanjaro has since been explored by 
Joseph Thomson (1883), Sir H H Johnston (1884), and others 
It has been the special study of Dr Hans Meyer, who made four ex- 
peditions to it, accomplishing the first ascent to the summit in 1889 
In the partition of Afnca between the powers of western Europe, 
Kilimanjaro was secured by Germany (i886) though the first treaties 
concluded with native chiefs m that region had been made in 1 884 
by &r H H Johnston on behalf of a British company On the 
southern side of the mountain at Moshi is a German government 
station 

See R Thornton (the geologist of von der Dccken's party) in 
Proc of Roy Geog Soc (1861-1862) , Ludwig Krapf, Tzarm ?n Eas/ 
Africa (i860), Charles New, Life in East Africa (1873) , Sir J D 
Hooker in Journal of Ltnnean Society (1875), Sir H H Johnston, 
The Kilimanjaro Expedition (1886) , Hans Meyer, Across East African 
Glaciers (1891), Der Kilimanjaro (Berlin, 1900) Except the last 
named all these works were published in London (E He ) 

KILIN, or Ch’-i-UN, one of the four symbolical creatures 
which in Chinese mythology are believed to keep watch and 
ward over the Celestial Empire It is a unicorn, portrayed m 
Chinese art as having the body and legs of a deer and an ox’s 
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tail Its advent on earth heralds an age of enlightened govern- 
ment and CIVIC prosperity It is regarded as the noblest of the 
animal creation and as the incarnation of fire, water, wood, 
metal and earth It lives for a thousand years, and is believed 
to step so softly as to leave no footprints and to crush no living 
thing 

KILKEE, a seaside resort of county Clare, Ireland, the ter- 
minus of a branch of the West Clare railway Pop (1901), 
1661 It lies on a small and picturesque inlet of the Atlantic 
named Moore Bay, with a beautiful sweep of sandy beach The 
coast, fully exposed to the open ocean, abounds in fine cliff 
scenery, including numerous caves and natural arches, but is 
notoriously dangerous to shipping Moore Bay is safe and 
attractive for bathers Bishop’s Island, a bold isolated rock 
in the vicinity, has remains of an oratory and house ascribed 
to the recluse St Senan 

KILKENNY, a county of Ireland, in the province of Leinster, 
bounded N by Queen’s County, E by Carlow and Wexford, S 
by Waterford, and W by Waterford and Tipperary The area 
IS 511,775 acres, or about 800 sq m The greater part of Kil- 
kenny forms the south-eastern extremity of the great central 
plain of Ireland, but in the south-east occurs an extension of the 
mountains of Wicklow and Carlow, and the plain is interrupted 
in the north by a hilly region forming part of the Castlecomer 
coal-field, which extends also into Queen’s County and Tipperary 
The principal rivers, the Suir, the Barrowand the Nore, have their 
origin in the Slieve Bloom Mountains (county Tipperary and 
Queen’s County), and after widely divergent courses southward 
discharge their waters into Waterford Harbour The Suir forms 
the boundary of the county with Waterford, and is navigable 
for small vessels to Carrick The Nore, which is navigable to 
Inistioge, enters the county \t its north-western boundary, 
and flows by Kilkenny to the Barrow, g m above Ross, having 
received the King’s River at Jerpoint and the Argula near Inis- 
tioge The Barrow, which is navigable beyond the limits of 
Kilkenny into Kildare, forms the eastern boundary of the county 
from near New Bridge There are no lakes of any extent, but 
turloughs or temporary lakes are occasionally formed by the 
bursting up of underground streams 

The coal of the Castlecomer basin is anthracite, and the most 
productive portions of the bed are in the centre of the basin at 
Castlecomer Hematitic iron of a rich quality is found in the 
Cambro-Silurian rocks at several places, and tradition asserts 
that silver shields were made about 850 b c at Argetros or 
Silverwood on the Nore Manganese is obtained in some of the 
limestone quarries, and also near the Barrow Marl is abundant 
in various districts Pipeclay and potter’s clay are found, and 
also yellow ochre Copper occurs near Knocktopher 

The high synclinal coal field forms the most important feature of 
the north of the coun^ A prolongation of the field runs out south- 
west by Tullaroan The lower ground is occupied by Carboniferous 
limestone The Old Red Sandstone, with a bilunan core, forms the 
high ridge of Slievenaman in the south , and its upper laminated beds 
contain Avchanodon, the earliest known freshwater mollusc, and 
plant-remains, at Kiltorcan near Ballyhale The Leinster granite 
appears mamly as inliers in the Silurian of the south east The 
Carboniferous sandstones furnish the hard pavement-slabs sold as 
" Carlow flags " The black limestone with white shells in it at 
Kilkenny is quarried as an ornament U marble Good slates are 
quarried at Kilmoganny, in the Silunan inlier on the Slievenaman 
range 

On account of the slope ot the country, and the nature of the 
soil, the surface occupied by bog or wet land is very small, and 
the air is dry and healthy So temperate is it in winter that the 
myrtle and arbutus grow in the open air There is less rain 
than at Dublin, and vegetation is earlier than in the adjacent 
counties Along the banks of the Suir, Nore and Barrow a very 
rich soil has been formed by alluvial deposits Above the Coal- 
measures in the northern part of the county there is a moorland 
tract devoted chiefly to pasturage The soil above the limestone 
IS for the most part a deep and rich loam admirably adapted for 
the growth of wheat The heath-covered hills afford honey 
with a flavour of peculiar excellence Proportionately to its 
area, Kilkenny has an exceptionally large cultivable area The 
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proportion of tillage to pasturage is roughly as i to Oats, 
barley, turnips and potatoes are all grown, the cultivation of 
wheat has very largely lapsed Cattle, sheep, pigs and poultry 
are extensively reared, the Kerry cattle bemg in considerable 
request 

The linen manufacture introduced into the county in the 17th 
century by the duke of Ormonde to supersede the woollen manu- 
facture gradually became extinct, and the woollen manu- 
facture now carried on is also very small There are, however, 
breweries, distilleries, tanneries and flour-mills, as well as maible 
polishing works The county is traversed from N to S by the 
Maryborough, Kilkenny and Waterford branch of the Great 
Southern Western railway, with a connexion from Kilkenny 
to Bagenalstown on the Kildare and Carlow line , and the Water- 
ford and Limerick line of the same company runs for a short 
distance through the southern part of the county 

The population (87,496 in 1891, 79,159 in 1901) includes 
about 94 % of Roman Catholics The decrease of population 
IS a little ab6ve the average, though emigration is distinctly 
below it 1 he chief towns and villages are Kilkenny {q v ), 
Callan (1840), Castlecomer, ihomastown and Graigue Ihe 
county comprises 10 baromes and contains 134 civil parishes 
Ihe count) includes the parliamentary borough of Kilkenny, 
and IS divided into north and south parliamentary divisions, 
each returning one member Kilkenny returned 16 members 
to the Irish parliament, two representing the county Assizes 
are held at Kilkenny, and quarter sessions at Kilkenny, Pilltown, 
Urlingford, Castlecomer, Callan, Grace’s Old Castle and Thomas- 
town The county is m the Protestant diocese of Ossory and 
the Roman Catholic dioceses of Ossory and Kildare and 
Leighlin 

Kilkenny is one of the c ounties generallv considered to have 
been created by King John It had previously formed part 
of the kingdom of Ossory, and was one of the liberties granted 
to the heiresses of Strongbow with palatinate rights Circular 
groups of stones of very ancient origin are on the summits of 
blicve Grian and the hill of Cloghmanta Ihere are a large 
number of cromlei hs as well as raths (or encampments) in various 
parts of the county Besides numerous forts and mounds there 
are five round towers, one adjoining the Protestant cathedral of 
Kilkenny, and others at Tulloherin, Kilree, Fertagh and Agha- 
villei All, except that at Aghaviller, are nearly perfect 
There are remains of a Cistercian monastery at Jerpoint, said 
CO have been founded by Dunnough, King of Ossory, and of 
another belonging to the same order at Graigue, founded b) the 
earl of Pembroke in 1212 Ihe Dominicans had an abbey at 
Rosbercon founded in 1267, and another at Thomastown, of 
which there are some remains The Carmelites had a monastery 
at Knocktopher There were an Augustinian monastery at 
Inistioge, and priories at Callan and Kells, of all of which there 
are remains There are also ruins of several old castles, such 
as those of Callan, Legan, Grenan and Clonamery, besides the 
ancient portions of Kilkenny Castle 

KILKENNY, a city and municipal and parliamentary borough 
(returning one member), the capital of county Kilkenny, 
Ireland, finely situated on the Nore, and on the Great Southern 
and Western railway, 8i m S W of Dublin Pop (1901), 
10,609 It consists of Englishtown (or Kilkenny proper) and 
Irishtown, which are separated by a small rivulet, but although 
Inshtown retains its name, it is now included m the borough 
of Kilkenny The city is irregularly built, possesses several 
spacious streets with many good houses, while its beautiful 
environs and imposing ancient buildings gi\e it an unusual 
interest and picturesque appearance The Nore is crossed by 
two handsome bridges The cathedral of St Canice, from whom 
the town takes its name, dates in its present form from about 
1255 The see of Ossory, which originated in the monastery of 
Aghaboe founded by St Canice in the 6th century, and took its 
name from the early kingdom of Ossory, was moved to Kilkenny 
(according to conjecture) about the year 1200 In 1835 the 
diocese of Ferns and Leighlin was united to it With the excep- 
tion of St Patnek’s, Dublin, the cathedral is the largest 
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ecclesiasticQtl building m Ireland) having a length from east to 
west of 226 ft , and a breadth along the transepts from north to 
south of 123 ft It (K cupies an emmence at the western extre 
mity of Irishtown It is a cruciform structure mainly in Early 
English style, with a low massive tower supported on clustered 
columns of the black marble peculiar to the district The 
buildmg was extensively restored in 1865 It con tarns many 
old sepulchral monuments and other anaent mcmonals The 
north transept incorporates the parish church The adjacent 
library of St Canice contains numerous ancient books of great 
value A short distance from the south transept is a round 
tower 100 ft high, the onginal cap is wanting The episcopal 
palace near the cast end of the cathedral was erected in the time 
of Edward III and enlarged m 1735 Besides the cathedral 
the pnncipal churches are the Protestant church of St Mary, a 
plain cruciform structure of earlier foundation than the present 
cathedral, that of St John^ mduding a portion of the hospatal 
of St John founded about 1220, and the Roman Catholic 
cathedral, of the diocese of Ossory, dedicated to St Mary (1843- 
1857), a cruciform structure in the Early Pointed style, with a 
massive central tower There are important remains of two 
monasteries — the Dominican abbey founded m 1225, and now 
used as a Roman Catholic church, and the Franciscan abbey 
on the banks of the Nore, founded about 1230 But next in 
importance to the catiiedral is the castle, the seat of the marquess 
of Ormonde, on the summit of a precipice above the Nore It 
was originally built by Strongbow, but rebuilt by William 
Marshall after the destruction of the first castle in 1175, and 
many additions and restorations by members of the Ormonde 
family have maintained it as a princely residence The Protes- 
tant college of St John, originally founded bv Pierce Butler, 
8th earl of Ormonde, in the i6th century, and re*endowcd in 1684 
by James, 1st duke of Ormonde, stands on the banks of the 
river opposite the castle In it Swift, harquhar, Congreve and 
Bishop Berkeley received part of their education On the out- 
skirts of the city is the Roman Catholic college of St Kyran 
(Kieran), a Gothic building completed about 1840 The other 
pnncipal buildings are the modem court-house, the tholsci or 
city court (1764), the city and county prison, the barracks and 
the county infirmary In the ne»^bourhood are collieries as well 
as long-estaWislicd quarries for marble, the manufactures con- 
nected with which are an important industry of the town The 
city also possesses com-mills, breweries and tanneries Not far 
from the city arc the remarkable limestone caverns of Dunmore, 
which have yielded numerous human remains llie corporation of 
Kilkenny consists of a mayor, 6 aldermen ^nd 18 councillors 

Kilkenny proper owes its origin to an English settlement in 
the time of Strongbow, and it received a charter from William 
Marshall, who married Strongbow’s daughter This charter was 
confirmed by Edward III , and from Edward IV Irishtown 
received the pnvilege of choosing a portreeve independent of 
Kilkenny By Elizabeth the boroughs, wlule retaining their 
distinct rights, were constituted one corporation, which in 1609 
was made a free borough by James I , and m the following year a 
free city From James II the citizens received a new charter, 
constituting the city and liberties a distinct county, to be styled 
the county of the city of Kilkenny, the burgesses of Irishtown 
contmuing, however, to elect a portreeve until the passing of the 
Municipal Reform Act Frequent parliaments were held at 
Kilkenny from the 14th to the i6th century, and so late as the 
reign of Henry VIH it was the occasional residence of the lord- 
lieutenant In 1642 It was the meeting-place of the assembly 
of confederate Catholics In 1648 Cromwell, in the hope of 
obtatnmg possession of the town by means of a plot, advanced 
towards it, but before his arrival the plot was discovered In 
1650 it was, however, compelled to surrender aftei a long and 
resolute defence At a very early penod Kilkenny and Irishtown 
retunied each two members to the Irish parliament, but since 
the Union one member only has been returned to Westminster 
for the city of Kilkenny 

The ongjn of the expression ” to fight like Kilkenny cats," which, 
according to the legend, fought till only their tails were left, has 


been the subject of many conjectures It is said to be an allerory 
on the disastrous mumcipal quarrels of Kilkenny and Irishtown whicn 
lasted from the end of the 14th to the end of the 17th centuries 
(Notes and Queries, rst series, vol up 71) It is referred also to 
the brutal sport of some Hessian soldiers, quartered in lOlkenny 
during the rebellions of 1798 or 1803, who tied two cats together 
by their tails, hung tnem over a line and left them to fight A soldier 
IS said to have freed them by cuttmg off their tails to escape censure 
from the officers (ibid 3rd series, vol v p 433) Lastly, it is attri 
bated to the invention of } P Curran As a sarcastic protest 
against cook fighting in England, he declared tliat he witnessed 
m Sligo (?) fights betv^ecn trained cats, and that once they had 
fought so fiercely that only their tails w ere left (ibid 7th scries, vol 11 
P 394) 

KILKENNY, STATUTE OF, the name given to a body of laws 
promulgated m 1366 with the object of strengthening the 
Enghsh author! t> m Ireland In 1361, when Edward III was 
on the English throne, he sent one of his younger suns, Lionel, 
duke of Clarence, who was already married to an Irish heiress, 
to represent lum m Ireland From the Enghsh point of view 
the country was in a most unsatisfactory condition Lawless 
and predatory, the Enghsh settlers were hardly distinguishable 
from the native Irish, and the authority of the English king over 
both had been reduced to vanislung point In their efforts to 
cope with the prevailing disordei Lionel and his advisers sum- 
moned a parhament to meet at Kilkenny early m 1366 and here 
the statute of Kilkenny was passed into Jaw fhis statute was 
written in Norman-French, and nineteen of its clauses are merely 
repetitions of some ordmances which had been drawn up at 
Kilkenny fifteen years earlier It began by relating how the 
existing state of lawlessness was due to the malign influence 
exercised by the Irish over the English, and, like Magna Carta, 
Its first positive provision declared that the church should be 
free As a piime remedy for the prevailing evils all marriages 
between the two races were forbidden Englishmen must not 
speak the Irish tongue, nor receive Irish mmstiels uito their 
CiwelUngs nor even ride in the Irish fashion, while to give or sell 
horses or armour to the Irish was made a treasonable offence 
Moreover English and not Breton law was to be employed, and 
no Irishman could legally be received into a religious house, noi 
presented to a benefice 1 he statute also contained clauses foi 
tompellmg the English settlers to keep the laws For each 
county four wardens of the peace were to be appointed, while the 
sheriffs were to hold their tourns twice a year and were not to 
oppress the people by their exactions An attempt was made 
to prevent the emigration of labourers, and finally the spiritual 
arm was invoked to secure obcdiencv. to these laws by threats of 
cxcommumcation The statute, although marking an inter- 
estmg stage m the history of Ireland, had verv little practical 
effect 

I he full text is published in the Statutes and Ordinances of Ireland 
John to Henry F , by H F Berry (1907) 

KILLALA (pron Kttldlla), a small town on the north coast of 
county Mayo, Ireland, m the northern parliamentary division, 
on the western shore of a fine bay to which it gives name Pop 
(1901), 510 It is a terminus of a branch of the Midland Great 
Western railway Its trade is almost wholly diverted to Ballina 
on the river Moy, which enters the bay, but Killala is of hijjh 
antiquarian and historical interest It was for many centunes 
a bishop’s see, the foundation being attributed to St Patrick in 
the 5th century, but the diocese was joined with Achonry early 
in the 17'di century and with Tuam m 1833 The cathedral 
church of St Patrick is a plain structure of the 17th century. 
There is a fine soutearam, evidently connected with a rath, or 
encampment, m the graveyard A round tower, 84 ft in height, 
stands bold^ on an isolated eminence Close to Killala the 
French under Humbert landed m 1798, being diverted by con- 
trary winds from the Donegal coast Near the Moy river, south 
of are the abbeys of Moyne and Roserk, or Roseerick, 

both Decorated m style, and both possessing fine cloisters 
At Rathfran, 2 m N , is a Dominican abbev {1274), and m the 
neighbourhood are cair^, cromlechs, and an inscribed ogham 
stone, la ft m height KiUala gives name to a Roman CatboUc 
diocese, the seat of which, how^cver, is at Balhna 
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KILLALOE, a town of county Clare, Ireland, in the east 
parliamentary division, at the lower extremity of lough Derg 
on the river Shannon, at the foot of the Sheve Bernagh moun- 
tains Pop (1901), 885 It IS connected, so as to form one 
town, with BaHma (county Tipperary) by a bridge of i ^ arches 
Balhna is the tex minus of a branch of the Great Southern and 
Western railway, 15 m. NE of Limerick Slate is quarried 
in the vicinity, and there were formerly woollen manufactures 
The cathedral of St Flannan occupies the site of a church 
founded by St Dalua in the 6th century 1 he present building 
is mainly of the T2th century, a good cruciform example of the 
period, preserving, however, a magnificent Romanesc^ue dooniv'ay 
It was probably completed by Donall O’Brien, king of Munster, 
but part of tlie fabric dates from a century before his time 
In the churchyard is an ancient oratory said to date fiom the 
period of St Dalua Near Killaloe stood Brian Boru’s palace of 
Kincora, celebrated in veise by Moore, for this was the capital 
of the kings of Munster Killaloe is frequented by anglers for 
the Shannon salmon-fishing and for trout-fishing in Lough 
Derg Killaloe gives name to Protestant and Roman Catholic 
dioceses 

KILLARNEY, a market town of county Kerry, Ireland, in 
the east parliamentary division, on a branch line of the Great 
Southern & Western railway, 185I m S W from Dublin Pop 
of urban district (1901), 5656 On account of the beautiful 
scenery in the neighbourhood the town is much frequented by 
tourists The principal buildings are the Roman Catholic 
cathedral and bishop’s palace of the diocese of Kerry, designed 
by A W Pugin, a large Protestant chuich and several hotels 
Adjoining the town is the mansion of the earl of Kenmare 
There is a school of arts and crafts, where carving and inlaying 
are prosecuted The only manufacture of importance now 
carried on at Killarney is that of fancy articles from arbutus 
wood, but It owed its origin to iron-smelting works, for which 
abundant fuel was obtained from the neighbouring forest 

llie lakes of Killarney, about m from the town, he m a 
basin between several loftv mountain groups, some of which rise 
abruptly from the water s edge, and ail clothed with trees and 
shrubbery almost to their summits The lower lake, or Lough 
Leane (area sooi acres), is studded with finely wooded islands, 
on the largest of which, Ross Island, are the rums of Ross Castle, 
an old fortress of the O’Donoghues, and on another island, the 
“ sweet Innisfallen ” of Moore, are the picturesque rums of an 
abbey founded by St Finian the leper at the close of the 6th 
century Between the lower lake and the middle or lore lake 
(680 acres in extent) stands Muckross Abbey, built by Francis- 
cans about 1440 With the upper lake (430 acres), thickly 
studded with islands, and close shut m by mountains, the lowei 
and middle lakes are connected by the Long Range, a winding 
and finely wooded channel, 2^ m in length, and commanding 
magnificent views of the mountams Midway m its couise is a 
famous echo caused by the Eagle’s Nest, a lofty pyramidal 
rock 

Besides the lakes of Killarney themselves, the immediate 
neighbourhood includes many features of natural beauty and of 
historic interest Among the first are Macgillicuddy’s Reeks 
and the Tore and Purple Mountains, the famous pass known as 
the Gap of Dunk>e, Mount Mangerton, with a curious depression 
(the Devil’s Punchbowl) near its summit, the waterfalls of Tore 
and Derrycunihy, and Lough Guitane, above Lough Leane 
Notable nuns and remains, besides Muckross and Innisfallen, 
include Aghadoe, with its ruined church of the 12th century 
(formerly a cathedral) and remains of a round tower, and the 
Ogham Cave of Dunloe, a sou terrain containing inscribed stones 
The waters of the neighbourhood provide trout and salmon, and 
the flora is of high interest to the botanist Innuraerabk 
legends centre round the traditional hero O’Donoghue 

KILWEEH^ a common American plover, so cjdled in imitation 
of Its whisthng cry the Charadnus voctferus of Linnaeus, and 
the Aegudttis vocif^a of modem ornithologists About the 
size of a smpe, it is mostly sooty -brown above, but showing a 
bright buff on the tail coverts, and in flight a white bar on the 


wings, beneath it is pure white except two pectoral bands 
of deep black it is one of the finest as well as the largest of 
the group commonly known as ringed plovers or ring dotterels,^ 
forming the genus Aegt^dtits of Boic Mostly win‘ ering m the 
south or only on the sea-shore of the more northern states, in 
spring it spreads widely over the interior, breeding on the 
newly ploughed lands or on open grass-fields The nest 1^ 
made in a slight hollow, and is often surrounded with small 
pebbles and fragments of shells Here the hen lays her pear- 
shaped, stone-coloured eggs, four in number, and always 
arranged with their pointed ends touching each other, as is 
the custom of most Lmiicol.ne birds Ihe parents exhibit the 
greatest anxiety for their offspnng on the approach of an in- 
truder It IS the best-known bird of its family in the United 
States, where it is less abundant in the noith-east than farther 
south or west In Canada it does not range tart her northward 
than N , it is not known m Greenland, and hardly in 
Labrador, though it is a passenger in Newfoundland e\ery 
spring and autumn ^ In winter it finds its way to Bermuda 
and to some of the Antilles, but it is not recorded from any 
of the islands to the windward of Porto Rico In the other 
direction, however, it travels down the Isthmus of Panama 
and the west coast of South America to Peru Ihe killdeer 
has several other congeners m America, among which may be 
noticed Ae semtpalmaia, curiously resembling the ordinary 
ringed p’over of the Old World, Ae htaticula^ except that it 
has its toes connected by a web at the base, and Ae mvosa^ 
a bird inhabiting the western parts of both the American 
continents, which m the opinion of some authors is only a 
Ickal fjrm of the widely spread Ae alexandnna or canUanay 
best known as Kentish plover, from its discovery near Sandwich 
towards the end of the i8th century, though it is far more 
abundant in many other parts of the Old World 1 he common 
ringed plover, Ae htaltculet, has many of the habits of the 
killdeer, but is much less often found away from the sea- 
shore, though a few colonies mav l>e found in dry warrens in 
certain j:>arts of Tngland many miles from the coast, and in 
Lapland at a still greater distance In such localities it 
paves its nest with small stones (whence it is locally known as 
“Stone-hatch ’), a habit almost unaccountable unless regarded 
as an inhented instinct from shmgle-haunting ancestors 

(A N) 

KILLIECBANKJE, a pass of Perthshire, Scotland, 3} m 
N N,W. of Pitlochry by the Ibghland railway, Beginning 
close to Kilhecrankie station it extends southwards to the 
bndge of Garry for nearl> ij m through the narrow, extremely 
beautiful, densely wooded glen m the channel of whicJi flows 
the Garry A road constructed by General Wade in 1732 
runs up the pass, and between this and the river is the 
railway, built in 1863 The battle of Uie 27th of July 1689, 
between some 3000 Jacobites under Viscount Dundee and 
the royal force, about 4000 strong, led by (jeneral Hugh 
Mackay, though named from the ravine, was not actuallv 
fought in the pass When Mackay emerged from the gorge he 
found the Highlanders already m battle array on the high 
ground on the right bank of the Girnaig, a tributary of the 
Gariyq withm haU a mile of where the railway station now is 
Before he had time to form on the more open table-land, the 
clansmen charged impetuously with their claymores and swept 
his troops back into the pass and the Garry Mackay lost 
nearly half his force, the Jacobites about 900, including their 
leader Urrard House adjoins the spot where Viscount Dundee 
received his death-wound 

KILLIGREW, SIR HENRY (d 1603), English diplomaUst, 
belonged to an old Cornish family and became member of 
parliament for Launceston in 1553 Having lived abroad 

1 The word dotterel seems properly applicable to a single species 
only, the Charadnus monneiius of Linnaeus, which, from some of its 
Qstqoljogical characters, may lie litly regarded Ovi the type ot a dis- 
tmet genus, Eudrotmas Whether any other s>pccies agree with il in 
the peculiarity alluded to is at present uncertain 

• A single example w said to have been shot near Chnstchurch, in 
Hampshire, England, in April 1S57 {Jbts, 1S62, p 27O) 
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dunng the whole or part of Mary's reign, he returned to England 
when Elizabeth came to the throne and at once began to serve 
the new queen as a diplomatist He was employed on a mission 
to Germany, and in conductmg negotiations in Scotland, where 
he had several interviews with Mary Queen of Scots He 
was knighted m 1591, and after other diplomatic missions in 
vanous parts of Europe he died early in 1603 Many of Sir 
Henry’s letters on public matters are in the Record Office, 
London, and in the British Museum His first wife, Catherine 
(c 1530-1583), daughter of Sir Anthony Cooke (1504-1576), 
tutor to Edward VI , was a lady of talent 
Another celebrated member of this family was Sir Robert 
Killigrew (c 1579-1633), who was knighted by James I in 
the same year (1603) as his father, Sir William Killigrew Sir 
William was an officer in Queen Elizabeth’s household and 
A member of parliament , he died in November 1622 Sir 
Robert was a member of all the parliaments between 1603 and 
his death, but he came more into prominence owing to his 
Alleged connexion with the death of Sir Thomas Overbury 
A man of some scientific knowledge, he had been in the habit 
of supplying powders to Robert Carr, earl of Somerset, but it 
is not certain that the fatal powder came from the hands of 
Killigrew He died early in 1633, leaving five sons, three of 
whom attained some reputation (see below) 

KILLIGREW, THOMAS (1612-1683), Engli:>h dramatist and 
wit, son of Sir Robert Killigrew, was bom m Lothbury, London, 
on the 7 th of February 1612 Pepys says that as a boy he 
satisfied his love of the stage by volunteering at the Red Bull 
Lo take the part of a devil, thus seeing the play for nothing 
In 1633 he became page to Charles I , and was faithfully attached 
to the ro>al house throughout his life In 1635 he was in 
trance, and has left an account (printed in the European Maga- 
unty 1803) of the exorcizing of an evil spirit from some nuns at 
Loudun In 1641 he published two tragi-comedies, 7 he Prisoners 
md Claraallay both of which had probably been pioduccd 
liefore 1636 In 1647 he followed Prince Charles into exile 
His wit, easy morals and accommodating temper recommended 
Inm to Charles, who sent him to Venice m 1651 as his repre- 
sentative Early in the following year he was recalled at the 
request of the Venetian ambassador in Pans At the Restora- 
tion he became groom of the bedchamber to Charles II , and 
later chamberlain to the queen He received in 1660, with 
Mr William Davenant, a patent to erect a new playhouse, the 
[)erformances in which were to be independent of the censorship 
jf the master of the revels 1 his infringement of his prerogative 
caused a dispute with Sir Henry Herbert, then holder of the 
office, but Killigrew settled the mattei by generous concessions 
He acted independently of Davenant, his company being known 
IS the King’s Servants They played at the Red Bull, until m 
1663 he built for them the original Theatre Royal in Drury 
L^ne Pepys writes in 1664 that Killigrew intended to have 
[our opera seasons of six weeks each dunng the year, and with 
this end in view paid several visits to Rome to secure singers 
md scene decorators In 1664 his plays were published as 
Comedies and Tragedies Written by Thomas Ktlhgrew They 
ire ClaraaUa, The Princess, or Love at First Sight, The 
Parson's Wedding, The Pilgrim, Ctcilia and Clorinda, or Love 
n Arms, Thoma^o, or the Wanderer, and Bellamira, her 
Dream, or Love of Shadows The Parson’s Wedding (acted 
: 1640, reprinted m the vanous editions of Dodsley’s Old 
Plays and in the Ancient British Drama) is an unsavoury play, 
which displays nevertheless considerable wit, and some of its 
|okes were appropriated by Congreve It was revived after 
the Restoration in 1664 and 1672 or 1673, all the parts being 
n both cases taken by women Killigrew succeeded Sir Henry 
Herbert as master of the revels in 1673 He died at Whitehall 
m the 19th of March 1683 He was twice married, first to 
Cecilia Crofts, maid of honour to Queen Henrietta Mana, and 
secondly to Charlotte de Hesse, by whom he had a son Thomas 
J1657-1719), who was the author of a successful little piece, 
Chtt^hat, played at Drury Lane on the 14th of February 1719, 
with Mrs Oldfield in the part of Flonnda 


KiUigrew enjoyed a greater reputation as a wit than as a dramati9t 
Sir John Denham said of him — 

Had Cowley ne'er spoke, Killigrew ne'er writ, 

Combined in one, they 'd made a matchless wit 

Many stories are related of his bold speeches to Charles I Pepys 
(Feb 12, 1068) records that he was said to hold the title of King’s 
Fool or Jester, with a cap and bells at the expense of the king's 
wardrobe, and that he might therefore revile or jeer anybody, even 
the greatest, without offence 

His elder brother. Sir William Killigrew (1606-1695), was 
a court official under Charles I and Charles II He attempted 
to dram the Lincolnshire fens, and was the author of four 
plays (printed 1665 and 1666) of some merit 

A younger brother. Dr Henry Killigrew (1613-1700), 
was chaplain and almoner to the duke of York, and master 
of the Savoy after the Restoration A juvenile play of his, 
The Conspiracy, was printed surreptitiously in 1638, and m an 
authenticated version in 1653 as Pallantus and Eudora He 
had two sons, Henry Killigrew (d 1712), an admiral, and 
James Killigrew, also a naval officer, who was killed in an 
encounter With the French m January 1695, and a daughter, 
Anne (1660-1685), poet and painter, who was maid of honour 
to the duchess of York, and was the subject of an ode by 
Dry den, which Samuel Johnson thought the noblest in the 
language 

A sister, Elizabeih Killigrew, married Francis Boyle, 
I St Viscount Shannon, and became a mistress of Charles II 

KILLIN, a village and parish of Perthshire, Scotland, at the 
south-western extremity of Loch Tay, 4 m N E of Killin 
Junction on a bianch line of the Callander & Oban railway 
Pop of parish (1901), 1423 It is situated near the confluence 
of the rivers and glens of the Dochart and Lochay, and is a 
popular tourist centre, having communication by steamer with 
Kenmore at the other end ot the lake, and thence by coach to 
Aberfeldy, the terminus of a branch of the Highland railway 
It has manufactures of tweeds In a field near the village 
a stone marks the site of what is known as Fingal’s Grove 
An island in the Dochart (which is crossed at Killin by a bridge 
of five arches) is the ancient burial-place of the clan Macnab 
Finlarig Castle, a picturesque mass of ivy-clad rums, was a 
stronghold of the Campbells of Glenorchy, and several earls 
of Breadalbane were buried in ground adjommg it, where the 
modern mausoleum of the family stands Three miles up the 
Lochay, which rises m the hills beyond the forest of Mamlorn 
and has a course of 15 m , the river forms a graceful cascade 
The Dochart, issuing from Loch Dochart, flows for 13 m m a 
north-easterly direction and falls into Loch Tay The ruined 
castle on an islet m the loch once belonged to the Campbells 
of Lochawe 

KILLIS, a town of N Syria, in the vilayet of Aleppo, 60 m N 
of Aleppo city It is situated in an extremely fertile plain, and 
is completely surrounded with olive groves, the produce of 
which IS reckoned the finest oil of all Syria, and its position 
on the carnage-road from Aleppo to Amtab and Biiejik gives 
it importance The population (20,000) consists largely of 
Circassians, Turkomans and Arabs, the town lym^ just on the 
northern rim of the Arab territory As Killis lies also very 
near the proposed junction of the Bagdad and the Beirut-Aleppo 
railways (at Tell Habesh), it is likely to mcrease in importance 

KILLYBEGS, a seaport and market town of county Donegal, 
Ireland, m the south parliamentary division, on the north coast 
of Donegal Bay, the terminus of the Donegal railway Pop 
(1901), 607 It derives some importance from its fine land- 
locked harbour, which, affording accommodation to large vessels, 
IS used as a naval station, and is the centre of an important 
fishery There is a large pier for the fishing vessels The 
manufacture of carpets occupies a part of the population, 
employing both male and female labour — ^the productions being 
known as Donegal carpets There are slight remains of a castle 
and ancient church, and a mineral spring is still used. The 
town received a charter from James I , and was a parliamentary 
borough, returning two members, until the Union 
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KILLYLEAGH, a small seaport and market town of county 
Down, Ireland, in the east parliamentary division, on the western 
shore of Strangford Lough Pop (1901), 1410 Linen manu- 
facture IS the principal industry, and agricultural produce is 
exported Killyleagh was an important stronghold m early 
times, and the modern castle preserves the towers of the old 
building Sir John de Courcy erected this among many other 
fortresses in the neighbourhood, it was besieged by Shane 
O^Neill (1567), destroyed by Monk (1648), and subsequently 
rebuilt The town was incorporated by James I , and returned 
two members to the Irish parliament 

KILMAINE, CHARLES EDWARD (1751-1799), French 
general, was bom at Dublin on the 19th of October 1751 
At the age of eleven he went with his father, whose surname 
was Jennings, to fiance, where he changed his name to Kil- 
maine, after a village in Mayo He entered the French army 
as an officer in a dragoon regiment in 1774, and afterwards 
served as a volunteer in the navy (1778), during which period 
he was engaged in the fighting in Senegal From 1780 to 1783 
he took part in the War of American Independence under 
Rochambeau, rejoining the army on his return to France^ In 
1791, as a retired captain, he took the civic oath and was recalled 
to active service, becoming lieutenant-coloncl in 1792, and 
colonel, brigadier-general, and lieutenant-general in 1793 In 
this last capacity he distinguished himself in the wars on the 
northern and eastern frontiers But he became an object of 
suspicion on account of his foreign birth and his relations with 
England He was suspended on the 4th of August 1793, and 
was not recalled to active service till 1795 
in the Italian campaigns of 1796 and 1797, and was made 
commandant of Lombardy He afterwards received the 
command of the cavalry in Bonaparte’s “ army of England,’ 
of which, during the absence of Desaix, he was temporarily 
commander-in-chief (1798) He died on the ii^th of Det ember 

1799 

See J G Alger, Englishmen in the Etench Revolution (1889), 
Eugene Histoire des troupes Hrang^res au service de I ranee 

(1854), Etienne Charavay, Corves pondance de Carnot^ tome 111 

KILMALLOCK, a market town of county I imcrick, Ireland, 
in the east parliamentaiy division 124J m S W of Dublin by 
the Great Southern tV Western main line Pop (1901), 1206 
It commands a natural route (now followed by the railway) 
through the hills to the south and south-west, and is a site of 
great historical interest It received a charter in the reign of 
Edward III , at which time it was walled and fortified, and 
entered by four gates, two of which remain It was a military 
post of importance in Elizabeth’s reign, but its fortifications 
were for the most part demolished by order of Cromwell 
Two castellated mansions are still to be seen The church of 
St Peter and St Paul belonged to a former abbey, and has a 
tower at the north-west corner whu h is a converted round tower 
The Dominican abbey, of the 13th century, has Early English 
remains of great beauty and a tomb to Edmund, the last of the 
White Knights, a branch of the family of Desmond intimately 
connected with Kilmallock, who received their title from 
Edward III at the battle of Halidon Hill Ihe foundation of 
Kilmallock, however, is attributed to the Geraldines, who had 
several towns in this vicinity Eight miles from the town is 
Lough Gur, near which are numerous stone circles and other 
remains Kilmallock returned two members to the Irish 
parliament 

KILMARNOCK, a municipal and police burgh of Ayrshire, 
Scotland, on Kilmarnock Water, a tributary of the Irvine, 24 m 
S W of Glasgow by the Glasgow & South-Western railway 
Pop (1901), 35,091 Among the chief buildings aie the town 
hall, court-house, corn-exchange (with the Albert Tower, no ft 
high), observatory, academy, corporation art gallery, institute 
(containing a free library and a museum^, Kay schools, School 
of Science and Art, Athenaeum, theatre, infirmary. Agricultural 
Hall, and Philosophical Institution The grounds of Kilmarnock 
House, presented to the town in 1893, were laid out as a public 
park In Kay Park (48J acres), purchased from the duke of 


Portland for £9000, stands the Burns Memorial, consisting of two 
storeys and a tower, and containing a museum in which have been 
placed many important MSS of the poet and the McKie library 
of Bums’s books The marble statue of the poet, by W G 
Stevenson, stands on a terrace on the southern face A Reformers’ 
monument was unveiled in Kay Park in 1885 Kilmarnock rose 
into importance m the 17th century by its production of striped 
woollen “ Kilmarnock cowls” and broad blue bonnets, and 
afterwards acquired a great name for its Brussels, Turkey and 
Scottish carpets Tweeds, blankets, shawls, tartans, lace 
curtains, cottons and winceys are also produced The boot and 
shoe trade is prosperous, and there are extensive engineering and 
hydraulic machinery works But the iron industry is prominent, 
the town being situated in the midst of a rich mineral region 
Here, too, are the workshops of the Glasgow & South-Western 
railway company Kilmarnock is famous for its dairy produce, 
and eveiy October holds the largest cheese-show in Scotland 
Ihe neighbourhood abounds in freestone and coal The burgh, 
which IS governed by a provost and council, unites with Dum- 
barton, Port Glasgow, Renfrew and Rutherglen in returning one 
member to parliament Alexander Smith, the poet (1830-1867), 
whose father was a lae e-pattern designer, and Sir James Shaw 
(1764-1843), lord mayor of London in i8o6, to whom a ctatue 
was erected in the town in 1848, were natives of Kilmarnock It 
dates from the 15th century, and in 1591 was made a burgh of 
barony under the Boyds, the ruling house of the district The 
last Boyd who bore the title of Lord Kilmarnock was beheaded 
on Tower Hill, London, in 1746, for his share in the Jacobite 
rising The first edition of Robert Burns’s poems was published 
here in 1786^ 

KILMAURS, a town m the Cunningham division of Ayrshire, 
Scotland, on the Carmel, 21 i m S by W of Glasgow by the 
Glasgow South-Western railway Pop (1901), 1803 Once 
noted for its cutlery, the chief industries now are shoe and 
bonnet factories, and there are iron and coal mines m the neigh- 
bourhood The parish church dates from 1170, and was dedi- 
cated either to the Virgin or to a Scottish saint of the 9th century 
called Maurc It was enlarged m 1403 and in great part rebuilt 
in 1888 Adjoining it is the burial-place of the earls of Glencairn, 
the leading personages in the district during several centuries, 
some of whom bore the style of Lord Kilmaurs Their family 
name was Cunningham, adopted probably from the manor which 
they acquired in the 12th centiiiv The town was made a burgh 
of barony in i S27 by the earl of that date Bums’s patron, the 
thirteenth earl, on whose death the poet wrote his touching 
“ Lament, ’ sold the Kilmaurs estate in 1786 to the marchioness 
of Titchfield 

KILN (O E cylene, from the I at cuhva, a kitchen, cooking- 
stove), a place for burning, baking or drving Kilns may be 
divided into two classes — those in which the materials come into 
actual contact with the flames, and those in which the furnace is 
beneath or surrounding the oven I ime-kilns are of the first 
class, and brick-kilns, pottery-kilns, , of the second, which 
also includes places for merelv drving materials, such as 
hop-kilns, usually called ** oasts ” or “ oast-houses ” 

KILPATRICK* NEW, or EAST, also called BEARSDEN,a town of 
Dumbartonshire, Scotland, 5J m N W of Glasgow bv road, with 
a station on the North British Railway Company’s branch line 
from Glasgow to Milngavie Pop (1901), 2705 The town is 
largely inhabited by business men from Glasgow The public 
buildings include the Shaw convalescent home, Buchanan 
Retreat, house of refuge for girls, library, and St Peter’s College, 
a fine structure, presented to the Roman Catholic Church in 1892 
by the archbishop of Glasgow There is some coal-mming, and 
lime IS manufactured Remains of the Wall of Antoninus are 
close to the town At Garscube and Gancadden, both within 
ij m of New Kilpatrick, are extensive iron-works, and at the 
former place coal is mined and stone quarried 

KILPATRICK, OLD, a town of Dumbartonshire, Scotland, on 
the right bank of the Clyde, loj m N W of Glasgow by rail, with 
stations on the North British and Caledonian railways Pop 
(1901), 1533 It IS traditionallv the birthplace of St Patnek, 
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whose father is said to have acted there as a Roman magistrate 
Roman remains occur in the district, and the Wall of Antoninus 
ran through the parish lo the north, occupying an area of 
about 6 m from east to west and 5 m from north to south 
run the Kilpatrick Hills, of which the highest points are 
Duncomb and Fynloch Hill (each 1313 ft ) 

KlLRUSH, a seaport and watering-place of county Qare, 
Ireland, in the west parliamentary division, on the north shore 
of the Shannon estuary 45 m below Limerick Pop of urban 
district (1901), 4179 It IS the tenminus of a branch of the West 
Gare railway The only seaport of importance in the county, 
it has a considerable export tiade in peat fucl> extensive fishenes, 
and flagstone quarries, while general fairs, horse fairs and annual 
agricultural shows are held The inner harbour admits only 
small vessels, but there is a good pier a mile south of the town 
Off the harbour lies Scattery Island (Ints Cathatgh)^ where 
St Senan {d 544) founded a monastery There are the remains 
of his oratory and house and of seven rude churches Or chapels, 
together with a round tower and a holy well s^till in repute^ The 
island also received the epithet of Holy, and was a favourite 
burial-ground until modem times 

KILSYTH, a police burgh of Stirlingshire, Scotland, on the 
Kelvm, 13 m N N E of Glasgow by the North British railway, 
and close to the Forth and Clyde canal Pop (1901), 7292 
The principal buildings are the town and public halls, and the 
academy The chief industries are coal-mining and iron- works, 
there are also manufactures of paper and cotton, besides quarry- 
ing of whinStone and sandstone 1 here are considerable remains 
of the Wall of Antoninus south of the town, and to the north 
the ruins of the old castle Kilsyth dates from the middle of the 
17th century and became a burgh of barony in 1826 It was 
the sc^ne of Montrose’s defeat of the Covenanters on the 
15th of August 1645 The town was the cehtre of remarkable 
rehgious revivals in 1742-3 and 18^9, the latter conducted by 
William Chalmers Bums (i8ts-i868), the missionary to China 

KtLT, properly the short bose skirt or petticoat, reaching 
to the knees and usually made of tartan, formmg part of the 
dress of a Scottish Highlander (see Costume) The word 
means that which is ** girded or tucked up,” and is apparently 
of Scandinavian origin, cf Danish kdie, to tuck up The early 
kilt was not a separate garment but was merely the lower part 
of the plaid, in which the Highlander wrapped himself, hanging 
down in folds below the belt 

KILWA (Quiloa), a seaport of German East Afnca, about 
200 m S of Zanzibar There are two Kilwas, one on the main- 
land — Kilwa KiVinje , the other, the ancient city, on an island— 
Kilwa Kisiw-ini Kilwa Kivinje, on the northern side of Kilwa 
Bay, IS regularly laid out, the houses in the European quarter 
being large and substantial The government house and barracks 
are fortified and are surrounded by fine publu gardens The 
adjacent country is fertile and thickly populated, and the trade 
of the port is considerable Much of it is in the hands of Banyans. 
Kilwa 13 a starting-point for caravans to Lake NyaSa Pop 
about 5000 Most of the inhabitants are Swaliili 

Kilwa Kisiwani, 18 m to the south df th^ modem town, 
possesses a deep harboiir sheltered from All winds by projecting 
doral reefsi The island on which it is built is Separated from the 
mainland by a shallow and narrow chknnel. The ruins of the 
city mclude massive walls and bastions, remains of a palace 
and of two large indsques, Of which the domed roofs are ifl fair 
preservation, besides several Arab forts. The new quarter 
contains a customs house and a ffew Arab buildings P6p aboiit 
600 Oh the island of Songa Manara, at the southern end of 
Kihva Bay, hidden m dense vegetation, are the niin^ of another 
city, mflenOwn to history Fragments of palaces and mosqueS 
in carved limestone exist, and ori the beach are the rehlaiirts of a 
hghthoilse Chinese coins and pieces of poTcelam haVe been 
found on the sea-shore, washed up from the* reefs 

The aultanate of Kilwa is reputed to hs^ve b«en founded about 
A h 975 by All ibn Hasan, d Persian pdnee frqtn Shiraz, lihbft the site 
of the ahcient Greek colony of Rhapta The tteW state, at first 
ednflaed to the town of Kilwa, extended its mflaenlce along the coast 


from Zanzibar to Sofala, and the city oome to be regarded as the 
capital pf the Zenj " empire " (see Zanzibar '* Sultanate ”) An Arab 
chronicle gives a list of over forty sovereigns who reigned at Kilwa 
in a period of five hundred years (cf A M H' J Stokvis, Manuel 
d htstopre, Leiden, 1888, L 558) Pi^rb Alvares Cabiol, the Portu- 
guese navigator, was the first Euiopean to visit it His fleet, on its 
way to India, anchored m Kilwa Bay m 1^00. Kilwa was then a 
large and wealthy city, possessing, it is stated, three hundted mosques 
In 1502 Kilwa submitted to Vasco da Gama, but the sultan neglect*- 
ing to pay tine tribute imposed upon him, the city m 1 505 was occu- 
lod by the Portuguese They ouilt a iprt there, the first erected 
y them on the east coast of Africa Fighting ensued between the 
Arabs and the Portuguese, the city was destroyed; and in 15 12 the 
Portuguese, whose ranks had been decimated by fevCr, temporarily 
abandoned the place Subsequently Kflwa beeattfe opt of the chief 
centres of the slave trade rewards the end of the 17th centuiy 
it fell under the dominion of the imams of Muscat, and on the 
separatioh in 1856 of their Arabian add African possessions became 
subject to the sultan of Zanzibar With the rest of the southern 
pari of the sultan's contmcntal dominions Kilwh was acquired by 
Germany m 1890 (see Africa, § 5, and Gbrman East Africa) 

KILWARDBYt ROBERT (d 1279), archbishop of Canlelrbury 
and cardinal, studied at the umversity of Pans, where he soon 
became famous as a teacher of grammar end logic Afterwards 
joining the order of St Dominic and turning his attention to 
theology, he was chosen provincial poor of his drder m England 
in 1261, and m October 1272 Pope Gregory X terminated 
a dispute ovCr the vacant archbishopric of Canterbury by 
appointing Kilwardby Although the new archbishop crowned 
Edward I and his queen Eleanor in August 1274, he took little 
part in business of state, but was enetgetic in disdiargmg the 
spiritual duties of his office He was charitable to the poor, 
and showed liberality to the Dominicans In 1278 Pope 
Nicholas III made him cardinal-bishop of Porto and Sfinta 
Rufina , he resigned his archbishopric and left England, carrying 
with him the registers and other vraluable property belonging 
to the see of Canterbury He died m Italy on the nth of 
September 1279 Kilwardby was the first member of a men- 
dicant order to attam a high position in the English Church 
Among his numerous writings, which became very popular 
among students, are De ortu setenttarmH, De tempore, De Unt- 
versah, and some commentancs on Aristotle 

See N Trevet, Annates se^ re gum Anghae, edited by T Flog 
(I^ndon, 184s) , W F Hook, Lives of the Archbishops of Canterbury^ 
vol 111 (London, 1860-1876), ] Qu^tif and J F chard, i^enpiores 
ordints predicaiorum (Pans, 1719-T721) 

KILWINNING, a municipal and police burgh of Ayrshire, 
Scotland, on the right bank of the Garnock, 24 m S W of 
Glasgow by the Caledonian railway, and 26 J m by the Glasgow 
& .^uth-Westem railway Pop (1901), 4440 The chief 
buildings include the public library, the Masonic hall and the 
distnct hospital 1 he centre of interest, however, is the ruined 
abbey, originally one of the richest in Scotland Founded 
about 1140 by Hugh de MorVille^ lord of Cunnmghame for 
Tyronensian monks of the Benedictine order, it was dedicated 
to St Winnin, who lived on the spot in the 8th century and has 
giVen hw name to the town This beautiful specimen of Early 
English architecture was partly destroyed in 1561, and its 
lands Were granted to the earl of Eglinton and others Kil- 
winning IS the traditional birthplace of Scottish fref5inasonTy, 
the lo(%c, believed to have been founded by the foreign archi* 
tccts and masons who came to build the abbey, being regarded 
as the mother lodge in Scotland. The royal company of archers 
of Kilwhining — dating, it is said, as far back as 1488 — meet 
every July to shoot at the popinjay The industry in weaving 
shawls and lighter fabrics has died out , and the large iron, 
coal and fire-clay works at EgUnton, and worsted spinning/ 
employ most of the mhabitants About a mile from Kilwinning 
IS Eglmton Castle, the seat of the earls of Eglinton, bunt m 
1798 m the English castellated style. 

KIMBERLEY, JOHN WODEHOtJSE, istEarl of (1826-1902)^ 
English statesman, was lx>m on the 7th of January 1826, being 
the eldest son of the Hon. Henry Wodehouse and grandson of 
the and l^ron Wodehouse (the barony dating from 1797)) 
whom he succeeded m 1846 He was ^ucated at Eton and 
Chn^ Church, Oxford, where he took a first-class degree in 
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classics in 1847, the same year married Lady Florence 
Fitajgibbon (d 1895), daughter of the last earl of Clare He 
was by inhentance a Liberal in politics, and in 1852-1 8 <56 and 
1859-1861 he was under secretary of state for foreign affairs m 
Lord Aberdeen's and Lord PalmerstonN ministries In the 
interval (1856-1858) he had been envoy^-extraordinary to Russia, 
and m 1863 he was sent on a special mission to Copenhagen on 
the forlorn hope of finding a peaceful solution of the Schleswig- 
Holsttin question The mission was a failure, but probably 
nothing else was possible In 1864 he became under secretary 
for India, but towards the end of the year was made Lord- 
Lieutenant of Ireland In that capacity he had to grapple 
with the first manifestations of Fenianism, and m recognition 
of his vigour and success he was created 1 1866) earl of Kimberley 
In July 1866 he vacated his office with the fall of Lord Russell’s 
ministry, but m t868 he became Lord Pnvy Seal in Mr Glad- 
stone's cabinet, and in July 1870 was transferred from that 
post to be secretary of state for the colonies. It was the 
moment of the great diamond discoveries in South Africa, and 
the new town of Kimberley was named after the colonial secre- 
tary of the day After an interval of opposition from 1874 to 
1880, Lord Kimberley returned to the Colonial Office in Mr 
Gladstone^ next ministry, but at the end of 18B2 he exchanged 
this office first for that of chancellor of the duchy of Lancaster and 
then for the secretaryship of state for India, a post he retained 
during the remainder of Mr Gladstone’s tenure of power 
(1882-1886, 1892-1894), though In 1892-1894 he combined with 
it that of the lord presidency of the council In I^rd Rosebety’s 
cabinet (1894-1895) he was foreign secretary Lord Kimberley 
was an admirable departmental chief, but it is difficult to asso- 
ciate his own personality with any ministerial act during his 
occupation of all these posts He was at the colonial office 
when responsible government was granted to Cape Colony, 
when British Columbia was added to the Dominion of Canada, 
and during the Boer War of 1880-81, with its conclusion at 
Majuba, and he was foreign secietary when the misunderstand- 
ing arose with Germany over the pnoposed lease of territory from 
the Congo Free State for the Cape to Cairo route He was 
essentially a loyal Gladstonian party man His moderation, 
common sense, and patriotism had their influence, nevertheless, 
on his colleagues As leader of the Liberal party in the House 
of Lords he acted with undeviatmg dignity, and in opposition 
he was a courteous antagonist and a cntic of weight and 
experience He took considerable interest m education, and 
after being for many years a member of ♦'he senate of London 
University, he became its^ chancellor in 1899 He died ift 
London on the 8th of April 1902, being succeeded in the earldom 
by his eldest and only surviving son, Lord Wodehouse (b 1848) 
KIMBERLEY, a town of the Cape province. South Africa, 
the centre of the Griqualand West diamond industry, 647 m 
N E of Cape Town and 310 m S W of Johannesburg by rail 
Pop (1904), 34,331, of whom 13,556 were whites The town is 
built on the bare veld midway between the Modder and Voal 
rivers and is 4012 ft above the sea Having grown out of 
cartips formed round the diamond mines, its plan is very irregular 
arid All striking contrast with the rectangular outline common 
to South African towns Grouped round market square are 
the law courts, with a fine clock tower, the post and telegraph 
offices and the town-hall The public library and the hospital 
are in Eha Toits Pan Road In the district of Newton, laid out 
during the siege of 1899-1900, a monument to those who fell 
during the operaUons has been erected where four roads meet 
Siege Avenue, ui the suburb of Kenilworth, 250 ft wide, a mile 
and a quarter long, and planted with 16 rows of trees, was also 
laid out during the si^e In the public gardens are statues 
of Queen Victoria and Cecil Rhodes The diamond mines form, 
however, the chief attraction of the town (see DtAMOism) Of 
these the Kimberley is within a few minutes' walk of market 
sqpare The De Beers mine is one mile east of the Kimberley 
mine The other principal mines, Bultfontein, Du Toits Pan 
and Wesselton, are still farther distant from the tbwn Barbed 
wire fencing surrounds the mines, which cover about 180 acres 


The Kaffirs who work m the mines are housed in large com 
pounds Wire netting is spread over these endosures, and 
every precaution taken to prevent the iJliat disposal of diamonds 
Ample provision is maae for the comfort of the inmates, who in 
addition to food and lodging earn from 17$ to 24s a week 
Most of the white workmen employed live at Kenilworth, laid 
out by the De Beers company as a “ model village ” Beacons- 
field, near Du Toits Pan Mine, is also dependent on the 
diamond industry 

Kimberley was founded m 1870 by diggers who discovertxl 
diamonds on the farms of Du Toits Pan and Bultfontein In 
1871 richer diamonds were found on the neighbouring farm of 
Vooruit2ight at places named De Beers and Colesberg Kopje 
There were at first thiee distinct mining camps, one at Du 
Toits Pan, another at De Beers (called De Beeis Rush or Old 
De Beers) and the third at the Colesberg Kopje (called De 
Beers New Rush, or New Rush simply) The Colesberg Kopje 
mine was in July 1873 renamed Kimberley in honour of the 
then secretary of state for the colonies the ist earl of Kimberley, 
by whose direction the mines were — n 1871 — taken under the 
protection of Great Britain Kimberley was also chosen as 
the name of the town into which the mining camps developed 
Doubt having arisen as to the rights of the ( rown to the minerals 
on Vooruit/ight farm, litigation ensued, ending in the purchase 
of the farm by the state foi* £ 100,000 in 1875 the town 

was incorporated m Cape Colony (see Griquaiand) In 1874 a 
great part of the population left for the newly disc^overed gold 
diggings m the Lydenburg district of the Transvaal, but others 
took their place Among those early attracted to Kimberley 
wete Cecil Rhodes and “ Bainey ” Barnfito, who in time came 
to represent two groups of financiers controlling the mines 
The amalgamation of their interests in 1889 — when the De 
Beers group pin chased the Kimberley mine for £5 338,650— 
put the whole diamond production of the Kimberley fields in the 
hands of one company, the De Beers Consolidated Mines, Ltd , 
so named after the former owners of the farms on which are 
situated the chief mm'^s Kimberley in consequence became 
largely dependent on the good-will of the De Beers corporation, 
the town having practically no industries other than diamond 
mining Horse breeding is earned on to a limited extent 
The value of the annual output of diamonds averages about 
£4,500,000 The importance of the industry led to the building 
of a railway from Cape Town, opened in 1885 On the outbreak 
of war between the British and the Boers in 1899 Kimberley was 
invested by a Bo^r force The siege began on the 12th of 
October and lasted until the 15th of February 1900, when the 
town was relieved by General Sir John French Among the 
besieged was Cecil Rhodes, who placed the resources of the 
De Beers company at the disposal of the defenders In 1906 
the town was put in direct railway communication with Johan- 
rtesb'iig, and in 1908 the completion of the line from Bloem- 
fontein gave Natal direct access to Kimberley, which thus 
became an important railway centre 

KlMERlDGtAM, m geology, the basal division of the Upper 
Oolites m the Jurassic system Tlie name is derived from the 
hamlet of Kimeridge or Kimmendge near the coast of Dorset- 
shire, England It appears to have been first suggested by 
T Webster m 1812, in 1818, in the form Kimeridge Clay, it was 
used by Buckland From the Dorsetshire coast, where it is 
splendidly exposed in the fine cliffs from St Alban’s Head to 
Gad Cliff, it follows the line of Jurassic outcrop through Wilt- 
shire, where there is a broad expanse between Westbury and 
Devizes, as far as Yorkshire, there it appears in the vale of 
Pickering and on tne coast in Filey Bay It generally occupied 
broad valle /s, of which the vale of Aylesbury may be taken as 
typical Good exposures occur at Seend, Caine, Swindon, 
Wootton Bassett, Fanngdon, Abingdon, Culham, Sliotover Hill, 
Brill, Ely and Market Rasen Traces of the formation are found 
as far north as the east coast of Cromarty and Sutherbild at 
Eathie and Helmsdale 

In England the Kimend^an is usually divisible into an Upper 
Senes, 6^-^50 ft in the eouth, dark bituminous j shales, paper 
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shales and clays with layers and nodules of cement-stones and sep- 
taria These beds merge gradually into the overlying Portlandian 
formation The Lower Senes, with a maximum thickness of 400 ft . 
consists of clays and dark shales with septana, cement-stones and 
calcareous ' doggers ” These lithological characters are very 
persistent The Upper Kimciidgian is distinguished as the zone 
of Pensphtncies btpUxy with the sub-zone of Dtscina lattssima in the 
higher portions Cardtoceras alternans is the zonal ammonite charac- 
teristic of the lower division, with the sub-zone of Ostrea deltotdea in 
the lower portion Exogyra vtrgula is common in the uoper part of 
the lower division, and the lower part of the Upper Kimendgian 
A large number of ammonites are pecuhar to this formation, in- 
cluding Retneckta eudoxuSy R Thurmannty Asptdoceras longtsptnusy 
&c Large dinosaunan reptiles are abundant, Cehosaurusy Giganio 
saurus, MegalosauruSy also plesiosaurs and ichthyosaurs, croco- 
dilian and chelonian remains are also found Pvotocardta stncUulay 
Thracta depressay Belemmtes abreviatuSy B Blatnvilleiy Lingula ovahSy 
Rhynchonella inconstant and hxogyra nana are characteristic fossils 
Alum has been obtained from the Kimendge Clay, and the cement 
stones have been employed in Purbeck , coprolites are found in small 
quantities Bricks, tiles, flowerets, &c , are made from the clay 
at Swindon, Gilhngham, Bnll, Ely, Horncastle, and other places 
The so called ** Kimendge coal ” is a highly bitummous shale cap- 1 
able of being used as fuel, which has been worked on the cliff at j 
Little Kimendge 

The " Kimendgien " of continental geologists is usually made to 
contain the three subdivisions of A Oppel and W Waagen, viz — 
[Upper (Virgulian) 'wiih.Lxogyfavirgula 
Kimendgien s Middle (Pteroceran) with Pteroceras oceani 

( Lower ( Astartian) with 4 starte suptacoralltna 
but the upper portion of this continental Kimeridgian is equivalent 
to some of the Bntish Portlandian , while most of the Astartian cor- 
responds to the Corallian A de Lapparent now recognizes only 
the Virgulian and Pteroceran in the Kimendgien Clays and marls 
with occasional limestones and sandstones represent the Kime- 
ndgien of most of northern Europe, including Russia In bwabia 
and some other parts of Germany the curious ruiniform marble 
relscnkalk occurs on this honzon, and most of the Kimendgien of 
southern Europe, including the Alps, is calcareous Representatives 
of the formation occur in Caucasia, Algeria, Abyssinia, Madagascar, 
in South America with volcanic rocks, and possibly in California 
(Manpan beds), Alaska and King Charles's Land 

See Jurassic Rocks of Britain," vols v and 1 , Memoirs of the 
Geological Survey {\o\ v contains references to literature up to 1895) 

(/AH) 

KlMHl, or Qimhi the family name of three Jewish gram- 
marians and biblical scholars who worked at Narbonne in the 
12th century and the beginning of the 13th, and exercised great 
influence on the study of the Hebrew language The name, as is 
shown by manusenpt testimony, was also pronounced Kamf^t 
and further mention is made of the French surname Petit 

Joseph Kimhi was a native of southern Spain, and settled 
in Provence, where he was one of the first to set forth in the 
Hebrew language the results of Hebraic philology as expounded 
by the Spanish Jews m their Arabic treatises He was acquamted 
moreover with Latin grammar, under the influence of which he 
resorted to the innovation of dividing the Hebrew vowels into 
five long vowels and five short, previous grammarians having 
simply spoken of seven \owels without distinction of quantity 
His grammatical textbook, Sefer Ha-Zikkaron , “ Book of 
Remembrance” (ed W Bacher, Berlin, 1888), was marked by 
methodical comprehensiveness, and introduced into the theory 
of the verbs a new classification of the stems which has been 
retained by later scholars In the far more ample Sefer Ha- 
Galuyy ** Book of Demonstration ” (ed Matthews, Berlin, 1887), 
Joseph Kimhi attacks the philological work of the greatest French 
Talmud scholar of that day, R Jacob Tam, who espoused the 
antiquated system of Menahem b Saruq,and this he supplements 
by an independent critique of Menahem This work is a mine 
of varied exegetical and philological details He also wrote 
commentaries — the majority of which are lost — on a great 
number of the scriptural hooks Those on Proverbs and Job have 
been published He composed an apologetic work under the 
title Sefer Ha-Bertth (“ Book of the Bond ”), a fragment of which 
IS extant, and translated into Hebrew the ethico-philosophical 
work of Bahya ibn Paquda (“ Duties of the Heart ”) In his 
commentaries he also made contributions to the comparative 
philology of Hebrew and Arabic 

Moses was the author of a Hebrew grammar, known — 

after the first three words — as Mahalak Shebtle Ha-daai, or briefly 


as Mahalak It is an elementary introduction to the study of 
Hebrew the first of its kind, in which only the most mdispensable 
definitions and rules have a place, the remainder being almost 
wholly occupied by paradigms Moses !l§limbi was the first who 
made the verb paqadh a model for conjugation, and the first 
also who introduced the now usual sequence in the enumeration 
of stem-forms His handbook was of great historical importance 
as m the first half of the i6th centuiy it became the favourite 
manual for the study of Hebrew among non- Judaic scholars 
(ist ed , Pesaro, 1 508) Elias Levita {qv) wrote Hebrew explana- 
tions, and Sebastian Munster translated it into Latin Moses 
Kimbi also composed commentaries to the biblical books, those 
on Proverbs, Ezra and Nehemiah are in the great rabbinical 
bibles falsely ascribed to Abraham ibn Ezra 

David ^imhi {c i 160-1235), also known as Redaq ( ~ R David 
KimbO» eclipsed the fame both of his father and his brother 
From the writings of the former he quotes a great number of 
explanations, some of which are known only from this source 
His magnum opus is the Sefer Mtklol, “ Book of Completeness ” 
This falls into two divisions the grammar, to which the title 
of the whole, Mtklol, is usually applied (first printed in Constanti- 
nople, 1532-1534, then, with the notes of Elias Levita, at Venice, 
1545), and the lexicon, Sefer Hashorashim, “ Book of Roots,” 
which was first printed in Italy before 1480, then at Naples in 
1490, and at Venice in 1546 with the annotations of Elias The 
model and the principal source for this work of David Kimhi’s 
was the book of R Jonah (Abulwalid), which was cast m a 
similar bipartite form, and it was chiefly due to Kimhi’s grammar 
and lexicon that, while the contents of Abulwalid’s works were 
common knowledge, they themselves remained in oblivion for 
centuries In spite of this dependence on his predecessors his 
work shows originality, especially in the arrangement of his 
material Jn the grammar he combined the paradigmatic 
method of his brother Moses with the procedure of the older 
scholars who devoted a close attention to details In his 
dictionary, again, he recast the Jexuological materials inde- 
pendently, and enriched lexicography itself, especially by his 
numerous etymological explanations Under the title Et Sofer^ 
“Pen of the Wiiter” (Lyk, 1864), David Kimhi composed a sort 
of grammatical compendium as a guide to the correct punctua- 
tion of the biblical manuscripts, it consists, for the most part, 
of extracts from the Mtklol After the completion of his great 
work he began to write commentaries on portions of the Scrip- 
tures The first was on Chronicles, then followed one on the 
Psalms, and finally his exegetical masterpiece — the commentary 
on the prophets His annotations on the Psalms are especially 
interesting for the polemical excursuses directed against the 
Christian interpretation He was also responsible for a commen- 
tary on Genesis (ed A Ciunsbuig, Pressburg 1842), in which he 
followed Moses Maimonicles in explaining biblical narratives as 
visions He was an enthusiastic adherent of Maimonides, and, 
though far advanced in years, took an ac live part in the battle 
which raged in southern France and Spam round his philosophico- 
religious writings The popularity of his biblical exegesis is 
demonstrated by the fact that the first printed texts of the 
Hebrew Bible were accompanied by his commentary the Psalms 
1477, perhaps at Bologna, the early Prophets, 1485, Soncino, 
the later Prophets, ibid i486 

His commentanes have been frequently repnnted, many of them 
m Latin translat ons A new edition of that on the Psalms was 
begun by Schiller-Szinessy {First Book of Psalms, Cambridge, 1883) 
Abr Geiger wrote of the three Kimhis in the Hebrew periodical 
Ozar Nehmad (vol ii , 1857 -A Geiger, Gesammelte Schriften, 
V 1-^7) bee further the Jewish Fncyclopkdia (W Ba) 

KIN (0 E cyn, a word represented in nearly all Teutonic 
languages, cf Du kunne, Dan and Swed kon, Goth kum, tribe , 
the Teutonic base is kunya , the equivalent Aryan root gan-, to 
beget, produce, is seen nn Gr ylvo^, Lat genus, cf “ kind ”), 
a collective word for persons related by blood, as descended from 
a connmon ancestor In law, the term “ next of kin ” is applied 
to the person or persons who, as being in the nearest degree of 
blood relationship to a person dying intestate, share according to 
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degree in his personal estate (see Intestacy, and Inheritance) 
“ Kin ” is frequently associated with “ kith ” in the phrase 
** kith and kin/* now used as an emphasized form of “ kin ’* for 
family relatives It properly means one’s “ coantr> and km/’ 
or one’s “ friends and km ” Kith (O E cy^'Se and cy'b, native 
land, acquaintances) comes from the stem of cunnan, to know, 
and thus means the land or people one knows familiarly 

The suffix ktn, chiefly surviving in English surnames, set ms to have 
been early used as a diminutive ending to certain Christian names in 
Flanders and Holland The termination is repiesented by the dimi- 
nutive -chen m German, as in Kindchen, llduschen, Lc Many 
English words, such as "pumpkin," "firkin," seem to have no 
diminutive significance, ancl may have been assimilated from earlier 
forms, eg " pumpkm " from " pumpion " 

KINCARDINESHIRE, or The Mearns, an eastern county 
of Scotland, bounded E by the North Sea, S and S W by 
Forfarshire, and N W and N by Aberdeenshire Area, 243,974 
acres, or 381 sq m In the west and north-west the Grampians 
are the predominant feature The highest of their peaks is 
Mount Battock (2555 ft ), where the counties of Aberdeen, 
Forfar and Kincardine meet, but there are a score of hills 
exceeding 1500 ft in height In the extreme north, on the 
confines of Aberdeenshire, the Hill of Fare, famous for its sheep 
walks, attains an altitude of 1545 ft In the north the county 
slopes from the Grampians to the picturesque and finely-wooded 
valley of the Dee, and in the south it falls to the Howe (Hollow) 
of the Meams, which is a continuation north-eastwards of 
Strathmore The principal rivers arc Bervie Water (20 m long), 
flowing south-eastwards to the North Sea, the Water of Feugh 
(20 m ), taking a north-easterly direction and falling into the 
Dee at Banchory, and forming near its mouth a beautiful 
cascade, the Dye (15 m ), rising in Mount Battock and ending 
Its course in the Feugh, Luther Water (14 m ), springing not 
far from the castle of Drumtochty and meandering pleasantly 
to Its junction with the North Esk, the Cowie (13 m ) and the 
Carron (8J m ), entering the sea at Stonehaven The Dee and 
North Esk serve as boundary streams during part of thur 
course, the one of Aberdeenshire, the other of Forfai shire 
Loch Loirston, in the parish of Nigg, and Loch Lumgair, in 
Dunnottar parish, both small, are the only lakes in the shire 
Of the glens Glen Dye m the noith centie of the county is 
remarkable for its beauty, and the small Den Fenella, to the 
south-east of Laurencekirk, contains a picturesque waterfall 
Its name perpetuates the memory of Fenella, daughter of a 
thane of Angus, who was slain here after betraying Kenneth II 
to his enemies, who ^according to local tradition) made away 
with him in Kincardine Castle Excepting in the vicinity of 
St Cyrus, the coast from below ]ohnshaven to Girdle Ness 
presents a bold front of rugged cliffs, with an average height of 
from 100 to 250 ft , interrupted only by occasional creeks and 
bays, as at Johnshaven, Gourdon, Bervie, Stonehaven, Port- 
lethen, Findon, Cove and Nigg 

Geology — The great fault which tiavcrscs Scotland from shore to 
shore passes through this county from Craigeven Bay, about a mile 
north of Stonehaven, by henelfa Hill to Edzell On the northern 
Side of this line are the old crystalline schists of the Dalradian group, 
on the southern side Old Red Sandstone occupies all the remaining 
space Good exposures of the schists are seen, repeatedly folded, 
in the cliffs between Aberdeen and Stonehaven They consist of a 
lower series of greenish slates and a higher, more micaceous and 
schistose senes with grits, bands of hmestone occur in these rocks 
near Bunchory Besides the numerous minor flexures the schists 
are bent into a broad synclinal fold which crosses the county, 
Its axis lying in a south- westerly-north easterly direction Rising 
through the schists are several granite masses, the largest being that 
forming the high ground around Mt Battock, south of the Dee are 
several smaller masses, some of which have been extensively quarried 
The lower part of the Old Red Sandstone consists of flags, red sand- 
stones and purple clays in great thickness, these are followed by 
coarse conglomerates, well seen in the cliff at Dunnottar Castle, 
with ashy gnts and some thin sheets of diabase The diabase forms 
the Bruxie and Leys Hills and some minor elevations Above the 
volcanic series more red sandstones, conglomerates and marls appear 
The Old Red Sandstone is folded synclinally in a direction con- 
tinuing the vale of Strathmore , south of this is an anticline, as may 
be seen on the coast between St Cyrus and Kinneff Glacial striae 
on the higher ground and debris on the lower ground show that the 
direction taken by the ice flow was south-eastward on the hills but 


as the shore was approached it giadually took on an easterly and 
finally a northerly direction 

CHmeUe and AgncuUure — The climate is healtliy, but often cold, 
owing to the exposure to east winds The average tcmpciaturc for 
the year is 45 F , for July 58”, and for January 37° Ihc average 
annual rainfall is 34 in Much of the Grampian territory is occupied 
by grouse moors, but the land by the Dee, in the Howe and along the 
coast is scientifically farmed and yields well Ihe soil of the How^e 
is richer and stronger than that in the Dee valley, but the most fer 
tile region is along the coast, wheie the soil is generally deep loam 
resting on clay, although in some places it is poor and thin, or stiff 
and cold Oats are the principal crop, wheat is not largeiy giown,^ 
but the demands of the distillers maintain a very considerable acre ** 
age under barley Rather more than one-tenth of the total area 
is under wood fumips form the mam green crop, but potatoes 
are extensively raised A little more than half the holdings consist 
of 50 acres and under Great attention is paid to livestock Short 
horns are the most common breed, but the piincipal home brtcl 
stock IS <i cross between shorthorned and polled, though there are 
many valuable herds of pure polled Cattle feeding is earned on 
accorJmg to the most advanced methods Blackfaced sheep are 
chiefly kept on the hill runs. Cheviots or a cross with Leicesters 
being usually found on the lowland farms Most of the horses are 
employed in connexion with the cultivation of the soil, but se\cral 
good strains, including Clydesdales, are retained for slock purposes 
Pigs are also reared in considerable numbers 

Other Industries — Apart from agriculture, the principal industry 
IS the fishing, of which Stonehaven is the centre The coast being 
dangerous and the harbours difficult in rough weather, the fishermen 
often run great risks The village of Findon (pron Finnan) has given 
its name to the well-known smoked haddocks, which were first cured 
in this way at that hamlet The salmon fisheries of the sea and the 
rivers yield a substantial annual return Manufactures are of little 
more than local importance Woollens are made at Stonehaven, 
and at Bervie, Laurencckiik and a few other places flax-spinning 
and weaving arc carried on There are also some distilleries, buvv 
enes and tanneries Stonehaven, Gourdon and Johnshaven are the 
chief ports for seaborne tr xdc 

Ihe Deeside railway runs through the portion of the countv 
on the northern bank of the Dee The Caledonian and North 
British railways run to 7 berdeen na Laurencekirk to Stonehaven 
using the same metals, and there is a branch line of the N B R from 
Montrose to Bervie There ^j*o also coaches between Blairs and 
Aberdeen, Bervie and Slonchavcn, reltercairn and Ldzell, Banehoiv 
and Birse, and other points 

Population and Government — The population was 35,492 in 
1891, and 40,92^ in 1901, when 103 persons spoke Gaelic and 
English The chuf town is Stonehaven (pop in 1901, 4577) 
with Laurencekirk (1512) and Banchory (1475), but part of 
the city of Aberdeen, with a population of 938b, js within the 
county The county returns one member to pirluiment, and 
Bervie, the only royal burgh, belongs to the Monti ose group of 
parliamentary burghs Kincardine is united in one sheiiffdom 
with the shires of Aberdeen and Banff, and one of the Aberdeen 
shenffs-substitute sits at Stonehaven The county is under 
school-board jurisdiction The academy at Stonehaven and a 
few of the public schools earn grants for higher education 
The county council hands over the “ icsidue ” grant to the 
county secondary education committee, which expends it 
in tcchnual education giants At Blairs, m the north-east of 
the shire near the Dee, is a Roman Catholu college foi the train- 
ing of young men for the priesthood 

History — The annals of Kincardineshire as a whole an 
almost blank Ihe county belonged of old to the district of 
Pictavia and apparentlv was overrun for a brief period by the 
Romans In the parish of hetteresso are the remains of the 
ramp of Raedykes, m which, according to tradition, the Cale 
donians under Galgacus were lodged before their battle with 
Agncola It is also alleged that in the same distru t Malcolm 1 
was killed (954) whilst endeavouring to reduce the unruly tribes 
of this region Mearns, the alternative name for the county, is 
believed to have been derived from Mernia, a Scottish king, to 
whom the land was granted, and whose brother, Angus, had 
obtained the adjoining shire of Forfar The antiquities consist 
mostly of stone circles, caims, tumuli, standing stones and a 
structure in the parish of Dunnottar vaguely know ^ as a “ Pirts’ 
kiln ” By an extraordinary reversion of fortune the town which 
gave the shire its name has practically vanished It stood about 
2 m N E of Fettercaim, and b> the end of the i6th century 
had declined to a mere hamlet, being rep’esented now only by 
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the rums of the royal castle and an ancient bunal-ground The 
Brutes, earls of Elgin, also bear the title of eail of Kincardine 

See A Jervise, History and Jradtt ons of the Lands of the Ltndsays 
(1853), History and Ant^amties of the Mearns (1858), Memorials of 
Angus and the Mearns (1861), J Anderson, The Black Book of Kin- 
cardineshire (Stonehaven, 1879) , C A Mollysou, The Parish of For- 
doun (Abeidecn, 1893), A C Cameron, The History of Pettercatm 
(Paisley, 1899) 

KINCHINJUNGA, or K/vnchanjanga, the third (or second, 
see K^) highest mountain in the world It is a peak of the 
eastern Himalayas, situated on the boundary between Sikkim 
and Nepal, with an elevation of 28,146 ft Kmchmjunga is best 
seen from the Indian hill-station of Darjeeling, where the view 
of this stupendous mountain, dominating all intervening ranges 
and nsmg from regions of tropical undergrowth to the altitude 
of eternal snows, is one of the grandest in the world 

RIND (O E ge-cynde, from the same root as is seen m “ km,’' 
supra\ a word m origin meaning birth, nature, or as an adjective, 
natural From the application of the term to the natural 
disposition or characteristic which marks the class to which an 
object belongs, the general and most common meaning of “ class,” 
genus or species easily develops, that of race, natural order or 
group, IS particularly seen in such expressions as “ mankind ” 
The phrase payment in kind,” t e in goods or produce as 
distinguished from money, is used as equivalent to the Latin 
tn specie, in ecclesiastical usage “ communion m both kinds ” 
or in one kind ” refers to the elements of bread and wine 
(Lat species) in the Eucharist The present mam sense of the 
adject* ve “ kind,” t e gentle, friendly, benevolent, has developed 
from the meaning “ born,’ “ natural,” through “ of good birth, 
disposition or nature,” “ naturally well-disposed ” 

KINDERGARTEN, a German word meaning “ garden of 
(hildren,” the name given by Friedrich Lroebcl to a kind of 

play-school ” invented by hmi for furthering llie physical, 
moral and intellectual growth of children between the ages 
of three and seven For the thcoric« on which this type of 
school was based sec hROEBKL Towards the end of the 18th 
century Pestalozzi planned, and Oberlm formed, day-as}lums 
for young ( hildren Schools of this kind took in the Netherlands 
the name of “ play school,” and m England, where they have 
especially thriven, of ^Mnfant schools” {qv) But Froebel’s 
idea of the “ Kindergarten ” differed essentially from that of the 
infant schools The child recjuired to be prepared for soc lety by 
beingearly associated with its equals, and young children thus 
brought together might liavc their employments, especially 
their chief employment, play, so organized as to draw out then 
capacities of feeling and thinking, and even of inventing and 
creating 

Froebel therefore invented a course of occupations^ most of 
which are social games Many of the games are connected 
with the “ gifts,” as he tailed the simple playthings provided 
for the children These “ gifts ” arc, m order, six coloured 
balls, a wooden ball, a c ylmder and a cube, a c ube cut to form 
eight smaller cubes, another rube cut to form eight parallelo- 
grams, square and triangular tablets of coloured wood, and strips 
of lath, rings and circles for pattern-making In modern 
iandergartens much stress has been laid on suth occupations 
as sand-drawmg, modelling in clay and paper, pattern-making, 
plaiting, The artistic faculty was much thought of by 
Froebel, and, as in the education of the ancients, the sense of 
rhythm in sound and motion was cultivated by music and poetry 
introduced in the games Much care was to be given to the 
training of the senses, especialh those of sight, sound and touch 
Intuition or first-hand experience {An^chauung) was to be 
recognized as the true basis of knowledge, and though stones 
were to be told, instruction of the imparting and “ learning-up ” 
kind was to be excluded Froebel sought to teach the children 
not what to think but how to think, in this following m the 
steps of Pestalozzi, who had done for the child what Bacon 
Jieatly two hundred years before had done for the philosopher 
Where possible the children were to be much in the open air, 
and were each to cultivate a little garden 


The Arst kindergarten was opened at Blankenburg, near Rudolstad t, 
in 1837, but after a needy existence of eight years was dosed for want 
of funds In 1851 the Prussian government declared that ‘ schools 
founded on Froebel’s principles or pnnciples like them could not be 
allowed As early as 1854 it was introduced into England, and 
Henry Barnard reported on it that it was ‘ by far the most original, 
attractive and philosophical form of infant development the world 
has yet seen " {R^rt to Governor of Connecticut, 1854) The great 
propagandist of Froebehsm, the Baioncss Berta von Marenholtz- 
Hiilow (1811-1893), drew the attention of the French to the kinder- 
garten from the year 1835, and Michelet declared that FYoebel had 
“ solved the problem of human education " In Italy the kinder- 
garten was introduced by Madame Salis-Schwabe In Austria it is 
recognized and regulated by the government, though the Volks- 
Kmdergarten are not numerous But by far the greatest develop- 
ments of the kindergarten system are m the UhitM Slates and in 
Belgium The movement was begun in the United States by Miss 
Elizabeth Peabody m 1887, aided by Mrs Horace Maun and Dr 
Henry Barnard The Erst permanent kindergarten was established 
in St Louis in 1873 by Miss Susan Blow and Dr W T Harris In 
Belgium the mistresses of the “ Ecoles gardiennes " are instructed 
in the " idea of the kindergarten " and “ Frocbel's method,” and in 
i8§o the mmiater of public instruction issued a programme for tlie 
” Ecoles Gardienncs Conimunales,” which is both in fact and m 
profession a kindergarten manual 

bor the position of the kindergarten system in the principal 
countries of the world see Report of a Consultative Committee upon the 
School Attendance of Children below the 4 ge of hive, English Boanl 
of Education Reports (Cd 4259, 1908) , and The Kindergarten,” 
by Laura Fisher, Report of the United States Commissioner for Educa 
tion for jqoj, vol 1 ch xvi (Washington, 1905) 

KINDI [Abu Vusltf Ya'qub ibn IshSq ul- Kind!,, sometimes 
called pre-eminently “ Ihe Philosopher of the Arabs ”] flourished 
in the 9th century, the exact dates of his birth and death being 
unknown He was bom m Kufa, where his father was governoi 
under the Caliphs Mahdi and Harun al-RashId His studies 
were made in Basra and Bagdad, and m the latter place he 
remained, occupying according to some a government position 
In the orthodox reaction under Motawakkil, when all philosophy 
was suspect, his hbrary was confiscated, but ht himself seems 
to have escaped His writings — like those of other Arabian 
philosophers — are encyclopaedic and are concerned with most 
of the sciences, they are said to have numbered over two 
hundred, but fewer than twenty are extant Some of these 
were known m the middle ages, for Kmdl is plat ed by Roger 
JUcon in the first rank after Ptolemy as a writer on optus 
Ills work De somniorum vtstone was translated by Gerard of 
Cicmona {q v ), and another was published as De medtetnarum 
composttarum gradtbus tnvesHgandts hhellus (btrassburg, 1531) 
He was one of the earliest translators and commentators of 
Aristotle, but like Faribl {qv) appears to have been superseded 
by Avicenna 

Sec G Flugel, Al Kindt ^enannt dev Pktlosoph der Araher (Leipzig, 
1857), and T J de Boer, Geichichte der Philosophic tn Islam (Stutt- 
gart, 1901), pp 90 sqq , also Arabian Philosophy (G W T ) 

KINEMATICS (from Gr Knrjfxa, a motion), the branch of 
mechanics which discusses the phenomena of motion without 
reference to force or mass (see Mechanics) 

KINETICS (from Gr ku €iv, to move), the branch of mechanics 
which discusses the phenomena of motion as affected by force, 
It IS the modern equivalent of dynamics in the restricted sense 
(see Mechanics) 

KING, CHARLES WILLIAM (1818-1888), Englcsh writer 
on ancient gems, was born at Newport (Mon ) on the <5th of 
September 1818 He entered Trinty College, Cambridge, m 
1S36, graduated in 1840, and obtained a fellowship m 1842, 
he was senior fellow at the time of his death m London on the 
25th of March 1888 He took holy orders, but never held any 
cure He spent much time in Italy, where he laid the founda- 
tion of his collection of gerps, which, increased by subsequent 
purchases m London, was sold by him in consequence of his 
fading eyesight and was presented in t88i to the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art, New York King was recognized universally 
as one of the greatest authorities in this department of art 
His chief works on the subject are Antique Gems^ iketr Ortgm, 
Uses and Value (i860), a complete and exhaustive treatise, The 
Gnostics and fhetr Remains (2nd ed by J Jacobs, 1887, which 
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led to an animated correspondence m the Athmaeim), The 
Natural History of Precious Stones and Gems and of the Precious 
Metal 5 {i% 6 >^), The Handbook of Engraved Gems C2nd ed , 1885), 
Early Christian Numismatics (1873) King was thoroughly 
familiar with the works of Greek and Latin authors, especially 
Pausanlas and the elder Pliny, Vv'hich bore upon the subject in 
which he was most interested, but he had little taste for the 
minutiae of verbal criticism In 1869 he brought out an edition 
of Horace, illustrated from antique gems, he aNo translated 
Plutarch’?^ M or aha (1882) and the theo^ophiral works of the 
Emperor Julian (1888) for Bohn’s Classical Library ’* 

KINO, CLARENCE (1842-1901), American geologist, was 
born at Newport, Rhode Island, U S A , on the 6th of January 
1842 He graduated at Yale in 1862 His most important 
work was the geological exploration of the fortieth parallel, of 
which the mam reports (1876 and 1877) comprised the geological 
and topographical atlas of the Rocky Mountains, the Green River 
and Utah basins, and the Nevada plateau and basin When 
the United States Geological Survey was consolidated in 1879 
King was chosen director, and he vigorously conducted mvesti*- 
gations in Colorado, in the Eureka district, and on the Comstock 
lode in Nevada He held office for a year only, m later years 
his only noteworthy contribution to geology was an essay on the 
age of the earth, which appeared in the annual report of the 
Smithsonian Institution for 1893 He died at Phoenix, Arizona, 
on the 24th of December 1901 

KING, EDWARD (1612-1637), the subjefi. of Milton’s Lycidas^ 
was born in Ireland m 1612, the son of Sir John King, a member 
of a Yorkshire family which had migrated to Ireland Edward 
King was admitted a pensioner of Christ’s College, Cambridge, 
on the 9th of June 1626, and four > ears later was elected a fellow 
Milton, though two years his senior and himself anxious to 
secure a fellowship, remained throughout on terms of the closest 
friendship with his rival, whose amiable character seems to have 
endeared him to the whole college King served from 1633 to 
1634 as praelector and tutor of his college, and was to have 
entered the Chinch His career, however, was ( ut short by the 
tragedy which inspired Milton’s veise In 1637 he set out for 
Ireland to visit liis family, but on the loth of August the slap in 
which he was sailing struck on a rock near the VVelsh coast, and 
King was drowned Of his own writings many Latin poems 
contributed to different collections of Cambridge verse survive, 
but they are not of sufficient merit to explain the esteem m 
which he was held 

A collection of Latin, Greek and English verse written m his 
memory by his Cambridge fiiends waA printed at Cambridge m 1O58, 
with the title Justa Edouardo King naufrago ab umicis moeyentibus 
arnori^ et fiv^las second part of this collection has a 

separate title-p?tge, Obsequies to the Memone of Mr Edward King, 
Anno Dom idjS, and contains thirteen English poems, of vdiich 
Lyetdas ^ (signed J M ) is the last 

KING, EDWARD (1829-1910), English bishop, was the second 
son of the Rev Walter King, archdeacon of Rochester and 
rector of Stone, Kent Graduating from Oncl College, Oxford, 
he was ordained m 1854, and four years later became chaplain 
and lecturer at Cuddesdon 1 heological College He was principal 
of Cuddesdon from 1863 to 1873, when he became regius professor 
of pastoral theology at Oxford and canon of Chi 1st Church To 
the world outside he was only known at this time as one of 
Dr Pusey’s most intimate friends and as a leading member of the 
English Church Union But m Oxford, and especially among the 
younger men, he exercised an exceptional mfluence, due, not to 
special profundity of intellect, but to his remarkable charm in 
personal intercourse, and his abounding sincerity and goodness 
In 1885 Dr King was made bishop of Lincoln The most 
eventful episode of his episcopate was his prosecution (1888-1890) 

* J W Hales, m the dthenaeum for the 1st of August 1891, sug- 
gests that m writing King's elegy Milton had m his mind, besides the 
idylls of Theoentus, a Latin eclogue of Giovanni Baptista Amalteo 
entitled Lyetdas, m which Lycidas bids farewell to the land he Igves 
and prays for gentle breezes on his voyage He was familiar with the 
Italian Latin poets of the Renaissance, and he may also have been 
influenced m his choice of the name by the shepherd Lycidas m 
Sannazaro's eclogue Ph tilts 


for ritualistic practices before the archbishop of Canterbury, 
Dr Benson, and, on appeal, before the judicial 1 ommittee of the 
Privy Count il (see I incoin Judgment) Dr King, who loyally 
conformed his practices to the arthbislmp’s judgment, devoted 
himself unsparingly to the work of his diocese, and, irrespective 
of his High Church views, he won the affection and reverence 
of all classes by his real saintliness of character The bishop, 
who never married, died at Lincoln on the 8th ct March 1910 

See the obituary notice in The Times, March 9, 1910 

KING, HENRY (1591-1669), English bishop and poet, eldest 
son of Jolm Kmg, afterwards bishop of London, was baptized 
on the i6th of January 1591 With his younger brother John 
he p»-oc ceded from Westminster School to Christ Church, Oxford, 
where both matriculated on the 20th of January 1609 Henry 
Kmg entered the Church, and after receiving various ecclesiastical 
preferments he was made bishop of Chichester m 1642, receiving 
at the same time the rich living of Petwortli, Sussex On the 
29th of December of that year Chichester surrendered to the 
Parliamentary army, and King w cs among the prisoners After 
his releise he found an asylum with his brother-in-law. Sir 
Richard Hobart of Langley, Buckingharnsniie, and afterwards 
at Richkings near by, with I ady Salter, said to have been a 
sister of Dr Brian Duppa (i588*'i662) Kmg was a close friend 
of Duppa and personally acquainted with Charles I In one of 
his poems dated 1649 he speaks of the hikon Basihke as the 
king’s own work Restored to his benefite at the Restoration, 
King died at Chichester on the 30th of September 1669 His 
works include Poems, Elegies, Paradoxes and Sonets (1657), The 
Psalmes of David from the New Translation of the Bible, turned 
into Meter (1651), and several sermons lie was one of the 
executors of John Donne, and prefixed an elegy to the 1663 
edition of his friend’s poems 

King's Poems and Psalms were edited, with a biographical sketch, 
by tlic Kev j Hannah (184^) 

KING, RUFUS (1755^1827), Ameruan political leader, was 
born on the 24th ol March 1755 at Scarborough, Maine, then 
a part of Massachusetts lie graduated at Harvard m 1777, 
read law at Newburyport, Mass , with fheophilus Papsons, and 
was admitted to the bar in 1780 He served m the Massachu- 
setts General Court m 1783-1784 and m the Confederation Con- 
gre^Js m 1784-1787 During these (ntical years he adopted the 
“ states’ nghts ” attitude It was largely through his efforts 
that the General Court m 1784 rejected the amendment to the 
Articles of ( onfederation authorizing Congress to levy a 5 % 
impost lie was one of the three Massachusetts delegates m 
( ongress in 1785 who rt fused to present the resolution of the 
General Court proposing a convention to amend the articles 
He was also out of sympathy with the meeting at Annapolis m 
1786 He did good service, however, m opposing the extension 
of slavery Eaily m 1787 King was moved by the Shays 
Rebellion and by the influence of Alexander Hamilton to take a 
bioader view of the general situatiun, and it was he who intro- 
duced the resolution m Congress, on the 21st of February 1787, 
sine turning the eall for the Philadelphia i onstitutional con- 
vention In the convention he supported the large-state party, 
favoured a strong executive, advocated the ^ippression of the 
slive trade, and opposed the counting of slaves m determining 
the apportionment of representatives In 1788 he was one of 
the most influential members of the Massachusetts convention 
which latihed the federal Constitution He married Mary 
Alsop (1769-1819) of New York m 1786 and removed to that 
city m 1788 He was elected a member of the New York 
\^sembly in the spring of 1789, and at a special session of the 
legislature held in July of that year was chosen one of the first 
representatives of New York m the United States Senate In 
this body he served m 1789-1796, supported Hamilton’s financial 
measures, Washington’s neutrality proclamation and the Jay 
Treaty, and became one of the recognized leaders of the Federal- 
ist party He was minister to Great Britain m 1796-1803 and 
again m 1825-1826, and was the Federalist candidate for vice- 
president m 1804 and 1808, and for president m i8i6, when he 
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received 34 electoral votes to 183 cast for Monroe He was 
again returned to the Senate in 1813, and was re-elected in 1819 
as the result of a struggle between the Van Buren and Clinton 
factions of the Democratic-Republican party In the Missouri 
Compromise debates he supported the anti-slavery programme m 
the rnain but for constitutional reasons voted against the second 
clause of the Tallmadge Amendment providing that all slaves 
born in the state after its admission into the Union should be 
free at the age of twenty -five years He died at Jamaica, 
Ix^ng Island, on the 29th of April 1827 

The Life and Correspondence of Rufus lung^ begun alwut 1850 
by Ins son, Charles King, was completed by his grandson, Charles 
R King, and published in six volumes (New York, 1894-1900) 

Rufus King’s son, John Alsop Kino (1788-1867), was edu- 
cated at Harrow and in Pans, served in the war of 1812 as a 
lieutenant of a cavalry company, and was a member of the New 
York Assembly in 1819-1821 and of the New York Senate in 
1823 When his father was sent as minister to Great Britain in 
1825 he accompanied him as secretary of the American legation, 
and when his father returned home on account of ill health he 
remained as charge d’affaires until August 1826 He was a 
member of the New York Assembly again in 1832 and in 1840, 
was a Whig representative in Congress in 1849-1851, and in 
1857-1859 was governor of New York State lie was a prominent 
member of the Republican party, and m 1861 was a delegate to 
the Peace Conference in Washington 

Another son, Charles Kino (1789-1867), was also educated 
abroad, was c aptam of a volunteer regiment in the early part of 
the war of 1812, and served in 1814 m the New York Assembly, 
end after working for some y ears as a journalist was president of 
( olumbia College m 1849-1864 

A third son, James Gore King (1791-1853), was an assistant 
i^djutant general in the war of 1812, was a banker m Liverpool 
and aftervvaids in New York, and was president of the New 
York cl Eric lailioad until 1837, when by his vis«t to London he 
secured the loan to American bankers of £1,000,000 from the 
governors of the Bank of England In 1849-1851 he was a 
representative in Congress from New Jersey 

Charles King b son, Rufcs King (1814-1876), graduated at 
the U S Military Academy in 1833, served for thiee years in 
the engineer corps, and, after resigning from the army, became 
assistant engineer of the New York & Erie railroad He was 
adjutant-general of New York state in 1839-1843, and became 
a brigadier-geneial of volunteers m the Union army in 1861, 
commanded a division in Virginia in 1862-1863, and, being com- 
pelled by ill health to resign from the army, was U S minister 
to the Papil States in 1863-1867 

His son, ( iiARLEs Kino (b 1844), served in the artillery until 
1870 and in the cavalry until 1879, appointed brigadiei- 

general IJ S ^'olunteers m the Spanish War in 1898, and served 
in the Philippines He wrote Famous and Decisive Battles 
(1884), Campaigning with Crook (1890), and many popular 
romances of rmlitaiy life 

KING, THOMAS (1730-1805), English actor and dramatist, 
Was born m London on the 20th of August 1730 Garrick saw 
him when appearing as a sti oiling player in a booth at Windsor, 
and engaged him for Drury Lane lie made his first appearance 
there in 1 748 as the Herald in King Lear He played the part of 
Allworth in the first presentation of Massinger’s New Way to 
Pay Old Debts (1748), and during the summer he played Romeo 
and other leading parts in Bristol For eignt years he was the 
leading comedy actor at the Smock Alley theatre in Dublin, 
but m 1759 he returned to Drury Lane and took leading parts 
until 1802 One of his earliest successes was as Lord Ogleby 
in The Clandestine Marriage (1766), which was compared to 
Garrick s Hamlet and Kemble’s Coriolanus, but he reached the 
climax of his reputation when he created the part of Sir Peter 
Teazle at the first representation of The School for Scandal 
(1777) He was the author of a number of farces, and part- 
owner and manager of several theatres, but his fondness for 
gmbhng brought him to poverty He died on the nth of 
December 1805 | 


-KING, WILLIAM 

KING, WILLIAM (1650-1729), Anglican divine, the son of 
James King, an Aberdeen man who migrated to Antrim, was 
born in May 1650 He was educated at Trinity College, Dublm, 
and after being presented to the parish of St Werburgh, Dublin, 
m 1679, became dean of St Patrick’s in 1689, bishop of Derry in 
1691, and archbishop of Dublin m 1702 In 1718 he founded 
the divinity lectureship in Trinity College, Dublm, which bears 
his name He died m May 1729 King was the author of The 
State of the Protestants in Ireland under King Jameses Government 
(1691), but IS best known by his De Ongtne Mali (1702, Eng 
trans , 1731), an essay deemed worthy of a reply by Bayle and 
Leibnitz King was a strong supporter of the Revolution, and 
his voluminous correspondence is a valuable help to our know- 
ledge of the Ireland of his day 

See A Great Archbishop of Dublin^ Wtlltatn Ktngy D D , edited by 
Sir C S King, Bart (1908) 

KING, WILLIAM (1663-1712), English poet and miscellaneous 
writer, son of Ezekiel King, was born in 1663 Prom his father 
he inherited a small estate and he was connected with the Hyde 
family He was educated at Westminster School under Dr 
Busby, and at Chnst Church, Oxford (B A 1685, D C L 1692) 
His first literary enterprise was a defence of Wycliffe, written 
in conjunction with Sir Edward Hannes (d 1710) and entitled 
Reflections upon Mons Vartllas^s History of Heresy 1688) 
He became known as a humorous writer on the Tory and High 
Church side He look part m the controversy aroused by the 
conversion of the once stubborn non-juror William Sherlock, one 
of his contributions being an entertaining ballad, “ The Battle 
Royal,” in which the disputants are Sherlock and South In 
1694 he gained the favour of Pnneess Anne by a defence of her 
husband’s country entitled Animadversions on the Pretended 
Account of Denmark, in answer to a depreciatory pamphlet by 
Robert (afterwards Viscount) Molesworth For this service he 
was made secretary to the princess He supported Charles 
Bovle in his controversy with Richard Bentley over the genuine- 
ness of the Epistles of Phalaris, by a letter (printed in Dr Bent- 
leys Dissertations (1698), more commonly known as 

Boyle against Bentley), m which he gave an account of the cir- 
cumstances of Bentley’s interview with the bookseller Bennet 
Bentley attacked Dr King in his Dissertation in answer (1699) to 
this book, and King replied with a second letter to his friend 
Bovle He further satirized Bentley m ten Dialogues of the Dead 
relating to the Epistles of Phcdaris (1699) In 1700 he pub- 

lished Ihe Transactioneer, with some of his Philosophical Fancies^ 
in two Dialogues, ridiculing the credulity of Hans Sloane, who was 
then the secretary of the Royal Society This was followed up 
later with some burlesque Useful Transactions in Philosophy 
(1709) By an able defence of his friend, James Annesley, 
5th earl of Anglesey, in a suit brought against him by his wife 
before the House of Lords in 1701, he gained a legal reputation 
which he did nothing further to advance He was sent to Ireland 
m 1701 to be judge of the high court of admiialty, and later 
became sole commissioner of the prizes, keeper of the records in 
the Bermingham Tower of Dublin Castle, and vicar-general to the 
primate About 1708 he returned to London He served the 
Tory cause by writing for The Examiner before it was taken up 
by Swift He wrote four pamphlets in support of Sacheverell, 
in the most considerable of which, “ A Vindication of the Rev 
Dr Henry Sacheverell in a Dialogue between a Tory and a 
Whig ” (1711), he had the assistance of Charles Lambe of Chnst 
Church and of Sacheverell himself In December 17 ii Swift 
obtained for King the office of gazetteer, worth from £200 to 
£250 King was now very poor, but he had no taste for work, 
and he resigned his office on the ist of July 1712 He died on 
the 25th of December in the same year 

' The other works of William King include A Journey to London y 

I tn the year i6g8 A fter the Ineentous Method of that made by Dr Martin 

I Lister to Parts, in the same Year (1699), which was considered by 
the author to be his best work, Adversaria, or Occasional Remarks 

I on Men and Manners, a selection from his cntical note book, which 
shows wide and varied reading, Rufinus, or An Historical Essay on 
the Favourite Ministry (1712), a satire on the duke of Marlborough 
His chief poems are The Art of Cookery in imitation of Horace* s 
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Art of Poetry Wtih some Letters to Dr Lister and Others (1708), one 
of his most amusing works, 1 he Art of Love^ in imitation of Ovid 
{ijog ) , ‘ Mully of Mountoun," and a burlesque “ Orpheus and Eury- 
dice ‘ A volume of Miscellanies in Prose and Verse appeared m 
1705, his Remains weie edited by J Brown in 1732, and m 
1776 John Nichols produced an excellent edition of ms Original 
Works with Historical Notes and Memoirs of the Author 
Di Johnson included him in his Lives of the Poets ^ and Ins works 
appear m subsequent collections 

King is not to be confused with another Wiuiam King (1685- 
1763), author of a mock-heroic poem called The Toast (1736) satirizing 
the countess of Newburgh, ana principal of St Marv Hall, Oxford 

KING [OF OCKHAM], PETER KING, iST Baron (1669-1734), 
lord chancellor of England, was born at Exeter m 1669 In his 
youth he was interested m early church history, and published 
anonymously in 1691 An Enquiry into the Constitution ^ Discipline y 
Unity and Worship of the Primitive Church that flourished ivithin 
the first Three Hundred Years after Chrut, This treatise engaged 
the interest of his cousin, John Locke, the philosopher, by whose 
advice his father sent him to the university of I eiden, where he 
stayed for nearly three years He entered the Middle Temple 
in 1694 and was called to the bar in 1698 In 1700 he was 
returned to parliament for Beer Alston m Devonshire, he was 
appcunted recorder of Glastonbury in 1705 and recorder of 
London in 1708 He was chief justice of the common pleas 
from 1714 to 1725, when he was appointed speaker of the 
House of Lords and was raised to the peerage In June of the 
same year he was made lord chancellor, holding office until 
compelled by a paralytic stroke to resign in 1733 He died at 
Ockham, Surrey, on the 22nd of July 1734 Lord King as 
chancelloi failed to sustain the reputation which he had acquired 
at the common law bar Nevertheless he left his mark on Eng- 
lish law by establishing the principles that a will of immovable 
property is governed by the /ex loci ret sitae, and that where a 
husband had a legal right to the personal estate of his wife, which 
must be asserted by a suit in equity, the court would not help 
him unless he made a provision out of the property for the wife, 
if she required it He was also the author of the act (4 Geo II 
c 26) by virtue of which English superseded Latin as the lan- 
guage of the courts Lord King published in 1702 a History of 
the Apostles^ Creed (Leipzig, 1706, Basel, 1750), which went 
through several editions and w^as also translated into Latin 

His great great-grandson, William (1805-1893), married in 
1835 the only daughter of Lord Byion the poet, and was created 
earl of Lovelace in 1838 Another descendant, Peter John 
Locke King (1811-1885), who was member of parliament for 
East Surrey from 1847 to 1874, won some fame as an advocate 
of reform, being responsible for the passing of the Real Estate 
Charges Act of 1854, and for the repeal of a large number of 
obsolete laws 

KING (O Eng cyntng, abbreviated into cyng, cing, cf 0 H G 
chun- kuningy chun- kunig, M H G kumc, kunec, kune. Mod 
Ger Konigy 0 Norse konungr, kongr, Swed homing, hung), a 
tiHe, m its actual use generally implying sovereignty of the most 
exalted rank Any inclusive definition of the word ‘^king” is, 
however, impossible It always implies sovereignty, but in no 
special degree or sense, e g the sovereigns of the British Empire 
and of Servia are both kings, and so too, at least in popular 
parlance, are the chiefs of many barbarous peoples, e g the Zulus 
The use of the title is, in fact, involved m considerable confusion, 
largely the result of historic causes Freeman, indeed, in his 
Comparative Politics (p 138) says There is a common idea of 
kingship which is at once recognized however hard it may be to 
define it This is shown among other things by the fact that no 
difficulty IS ever felt as to translating the word king and the words 
which answer to it m other languages ” This, however, is subject 
to considerable modification ** King,” for instance, is used to 
tianslate the Homeric ava^ equally with the Athenian ^acnXevs 
or the Roman rex Yet the Homeric “ kings ” were but tribal 
chiefs, while the Athenian and Roman kings were kings m 
something more than the modem sense, as supreme priests as 
well as supreme rulers and lawgivers (see Archon , and Rome 
History) In the English Bible, too, the title of king is given 
indiscriminately to the great king of Persia and to potentates 


who were little more than Oriental sheiks A more practical 
difficulty, moreover, presented itself in international intercourse, 
befo»-e diplomatic conventions became, in the 19th century, more 
or less stereotyped Originally the title of king was superior to 
that of emperor, and it was to avoid the assumption of the 
superior title of rex that the chief magistrates of Rome adopted 
the names of Caesar, imperator and prtneeps to signalize iheir 
authority But with the development of the Roman imperial 
idea the title emperor came to mean more than had been in- 
volved in that of rex, very early in the history of the Empire 
there were subject kings, while with the hellenizing of the East 
Roman Empire its rulers assumed the style of no 

longer to be translated king ” but “emperor” Lrom this 
Roman conception of the supremacy of the emperor the medieval 
Empire of the West inherited its traditions With the bar- 
barian invasions the Teutonic idea of kingship had come into 
touch with the Roman idea of empire and with the theocratic 
conceptions which this had absorbed from the old Roman and 
Oriental views of kingship With these the leutonic kingship 
had in its origin but little m common 

Etymologically the Romance and Teutonic words for king 
have quite distinct origms The I^tin rex corresponds to the 
Sansknt rajah, and meant originally steersman The Teutonic 
king on the contrary corresponds to the Sanskrit ganaha, and 
“ simply meant father, the father of a family, the king of his 
own km, the father of a clan, the father of a people The leu- 
tonic kingship, in short, was national , the king was the supreme 
representative of the people, “ hedged with divinity ” in so far 
as he was the reputed descendant of the national gods, but with 
none of that absolute theocratic authority associated with the 
titles of rex or /Jao-tAev? This, however, was modified by contact 
with Rome and Christianity Ihe early Teutonic conquerors 
had never lost their reverence for the Roman emperor, and weie 
from time to time proud to acknowledge their inferiority by 
accepting titles, such as “ patrician,” by whu h this was implied 
But by the coronation of Charles, king of the Fianks, as emperor 
of the West, the German kingship was absorbed into the Roman 
imperial idea, a process which exercised a prolound effect on the 
evolution of the Teutonic kingship generally In the symmetri- 
cal political theory of medieval Europe pope and emperor were 
sun and moon, kings but lesser satellites, though the theory 
only partially and occasionally (orresponded with the facts 
But the elevation of Charlemagne had had a profound effect in 
modifying the status of kingship in nations that never came undt r 
his sceptre nor under that of his successors The shadowy 
claim of the emperors to universal dominion was in theory 
everywhere acknowledged, but independent kings hastened to 
assert their own dignity by surrounding themselves with the 
ceremonial forms of the Empire and occasionally, as in the case 
of the Saxon bretwaldas in Fnghina, by assuming the imperial 
style The mere fact of this usurpation showed that the title 
of king was regarded as inferior to that of emperor, and so it 
continued, as a matter of sentiment at least, down to the end of 
the Holy Roman Empire in 1806 and the cheapening of the 
imperial title by its multiplication in the 19th centurv lo the 

^ Max Muller, Lect Set Lang , 2nd senes, p 255, " All people, sa\ e 
those who lancy that the name king has something to do with a 
Tartar khan or with a ‘ canning * man irc agreed that the Eng- 
lish cyning and the Sansknt ganaka both come from the same root, 
from that widely spread root whence comes oui own cyn or km 
and the Greek -^hos Ihe only question is whether there is any 
connexion between cyntng and ganaka closer than that which is 
implied m their both coming from the same original root That is 
to say, are we to suppose that < yning ancl ganaka are strictly the same 
word common to Sansknt and Teutonic, or is it enough to think 
that cymng is an independent foimation made after the Teutons 
had separated themselves fiom the common stock ? The differ- 
ence between the two derivations is not very remote, as the cyn is 
the ruling idea m any case, but if we make the word immediately 
cognate with ganaka we bring m a notion abviut ' the father of his 
people ' which has no place if we simply derive cymng from cyn " 
See also O Schrader, Reallexikon der indo-germanischen Alterfums 
kunde (Stras^burg, 1901J sv “ Konig the chuning (King) is but 
the chunni (Kin) personified , cf A S Uod masc - “ pnnee ” , Hod 
fern = “race," i e Lat gens 
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last, moreover, the emperor retained the prerogative of creating 
Icings^ as in the case of the king of Prussia in 1701, a right bor- 
rowed and freely used by the emperor Napoleon Since 1814 the 
title of king has been assumed or bestowed by a consensus of the 
powers , e g the elector of Hanover was made king by the con- 
gress of Vienna (1814), and per contra the title of king was refused 
to the elector of Hesse by the congress of Aix-la-Chapelle (18 t8) 
In general the title of king is now taken to imply a sovereign 
and independent international position This was implied in the 
recognition of the title of king m the rulers of Greece, Rumania, 
Servia and Bulgaria when these countries were declared abso- 
lutely independent of Turkey The fktion of this mdependent 
sovereignty is preserved even m the case of the kings of Bavaria, 
Saxony and \Vurttembcrg, who are technically members of a 
free confederation of sovereign states, but are not independent, 
since their relations with foreign powers ore practically con- 
trolled by the king of Prussia as German emperor 
The theory of the “ divine nght of kings, as at present 
understood, is of comparatively modern growth 1 be principle 
DMae that the kingship is “ descendible in one sacred 
Right at family,” as George Canning put it, is not only still 

tcingw ^j^at of the British constitution, as that of all mon- 

archical states, but is practically that of kii^ship from the be- 
gmning This is, however, quite a different thing from asserting 
with the modem upholders of the doctrine of “ divine right ” not 
only that legitimate ” monarchs derive their authority from, 
and are responsible to, God alone, but that this authority is by 
divine ordinance hereditary in a certain order of succession 
The power of popular election remained even though popular 
choice was by custom or by religious sentiment confined w ithin 
the limits of a single family The custom of primogeniture 
grew up owing to the obvious convenience of a simple rule that 
should avoid ruinous contests, the so-called “ Salic Law ” went 
further, and by excluding females, removed another possible 
source of wealmess Neither did the Teutonic kingship imply 
absolute power The idea of kingship as a theocratic function 
which pla> ed so great a p vii; in the political controversies of the 
17th century, is due ultimately to Oriental influences brought to 
bear through Christianity The crowning and anointing of the 
emperors, borrowed from Byzantium and traceable to the 
influence of the Old Testament, was imitated by lesser poten- 
tates, and this “ sacring ” by ecclesiastical authority gave to the 
king a character of special sanctity 'Hie Christian king thus 
became, in a sense, like the Roman rev, both king and priest 
Shakespeare makes Richard II say, ^'Not all the water in the 
rough rude sea can wash the balm off from an anointed king ” 
(act ill sc 2), and this conception of the kingship tended to 
gather strength with the weakening of the prestige of the papacy 
and of the clergy generally Before the Reformation the anointed 
king was, within his realm, the accredited vicar of God for secu 
lar purposes , after the Reformation he became this m Protestant 
states for religious purposes also In England it is not without 
significance that the sacerdotal vestments, generallv discarded 
by the clergy— dalmatic, alb and stole — continued to be among 
the insignia of the sovereign (see Coronation) Moreover, 
this sacrosanct character he acquired not by virtue of his 
saermg,” but by hereditary ri^t , tlie coronation, anomting 
and vesting were but the outward and visible symbol of a divine 
grace adherent m the sovereign by virtue of his title Even 
Roman Catholic monarchs, like I>outs XIV , would never have 
admitted that tbeir coronation by the archbishop constituted 
any part of their title to reagn, it was no more than the conse- 
cration of their title In England the doctrine of the divine 
right of kings was developed to its exlremest logical conclusions 
during the political controversies of the 17th century Of its 
exponents the most distmguished was Hobbes, the most exaggei- 
ated Sir Robert Filmer It was the mam issue to be decided 
by the Civil War, the royalists holding that all Christian 
kings, princes and governors ** derive their authority direct from 
God,* the parliamentarians that this authority is the outcome of a 
^ntract, actual or implied, between sovereign and people In 
one case the king’s power would be unlirrtited, according to 


I-ouis XIV ’s famous saying VStat) c^est mot / ” or hmitable 
only by his own free act, in the other his actions would be 
governed by the advice and consent of the people, to whom 
he would be ultimately responsiblCi The victory of this latter 
principle was proclaimed to all the world by the execution of 
Charles I l*he doctnne of divine nght, indeed, for a while 
drew nourishment from the blood of the royal martyr’*, it 
was the gmdmg principle of the Anglican Church of the Restora- 
tion, but it suffered a rude blow when James II made it impas- 
sible for the clergy to obey both their conscience and their king, 
and the revolution of t688 made an end of it as a great political 
force. These events had effects fat l)eyond England. They 
served as precedents for the crusade of republican Pranc^e against 
kings, and later for the substitution of the democmtic kingship 
of Louis Philippe, king of the French by the grace of God 
and the will of the people,” for the “ legitimate ” kingship of 
Charles X , “ king of France by the grace of God ” 

The theory of the crown in Bntain, as held by descent modified 
and modifiable bv parliamentary action, and yet also “ by the 
grace of G<xl,” is m strict accordance with the earliest traditions 
of the English kingship, but the rival theory of inalienable 
divme ight is not dead It is strong in Germany and especially 
m Prussia, it survives as a militant force among the Cai lists in 
Spam and the Royalists in France (see Legitimists), and even 
m England a remnant of enthusiasts still maintain the claims of 
a remote descendant of Charles I to the throne (see Jacobites) 

See J Neville I iggis, Theory of the Divine Right of Kings (Cambiidge, 
1896) (W A P) 

KING-BIRD, the Lantus tyr annus of I innaeus, and the 
Tyramms carohnensis or T pi pm of most later writers a com- 
mon and characteristic inhabitant of Noith America, ranging 
as high as 57*" N lal or farther, and westward to the Rocky 
Mountains, beyond which it is found m Oregon, in Washington 
(State), and in Butish Columbia, though apparently not occuinng 
in Califoinia In Canada and the northci n states of the Union it is 
a summer visitor, wintering in the south, but also 1 caching Cuba , 
and, passing thiough Central Amenca, it has been found in 
Bolivia and eastern Peru Both the scientific and common 
names of this species are taken fiom the way in which the cock 
will at times assume despotic authority over other birds, attack- 
ing them furiously as they fly, and forcing them to divert 01 
altogether desist from their course Yet it is love of his mate 
or his young that piompts this bclhc^ise behaviour, for it is only 
in the breeding season that he indulges m it, but then almost 
every large bud that approaches his nest, from an eagle down- 
wards, IS assaulted, and those alone that possess greater command 
of flight can escape from his repeated charges, which arc accom- 
panied by loud and shrill cries On these occasions it may be 
that the king-bird displays the emblem of his dignity, which 
IS commonly concealed, for, being otherwise rather plamly 
coloured — dark-ashy grey above and white beneath — the tree tile 
feathers of the crown of the head, on being parted, form as it 
w^re a deep furrow, and reveal their base, which is of a bright 
golden-orange in front, deepening into scarfet, and then passing 
into silvery w hite 1 his species se^ms to live entirely on insects, 
which it captures on the wing , it is in bad repute with bee-keepers,^ 
though, according to pr E Coues, it “destroys a thousand 
noxious insects for every bee it eats ” It builds, often in an 
exposed situation, a rather large nest, coarsely constructed out- 
side, but neatly lined v»^ith fine roots or grasses, and lays five or 
six eggs of a pale salmon colour, beautifully marked with blotches 
and spots of purple, brown and orange, generally disposed m a 
zone near the larger end 

Nearly akin to the king-bird is the petchary or chioheree, so 
called from its loud and petulant cry, T domtmeensts, or T, 
gnseus^ one of the most characteristic and conspicuous birds of 
the West Indies, and the eai^licst to give notice of the break of 
day In habits, except 4 Jjiat it eats a good many berries, it is 
the very counterpart of its congener, and is possibly even more 
jealous of any intruder At all events its pugnacity extends to 

^ It 19 called 111 some parts the bee-tnartift 
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pnimals from which it could not possibly receive any harm, and 
IS hardly limited to any season of the year 

In several respe( ts both of these birds, with several of then 
allies, resemble some of the shrikes but it must be clearly under- 
stood that the likeness is but of there is no 

near afhnrtv between the two families Lamtdae and ryramndat, 
which belong to wholly distinct sections of the great Passerine 
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order, and, while the former is a comparatively homogeneous 
group, much diversity of form and habits is found among the 
latter Similarly many of the smaller Jyramidae bear some 
analogy to certain Musacaptdae, with which they were at one 
time confounded (see hivcAfCHBR), but the difference between 
ih(m IS deep seated ^ Nor is this all, lor out of the seventy 
genera, or thereabouts, into which the I'yrannidae have been 
divided, comprehending perhaps three hundicd and fifty 
:species, all of which aie peculiar to the New World, a sencb of 
forms can be selected which find a kind of parallel to a senes of 
forms to be found m the other group of and the gtnus 

Tyranrms, though that from ^vh)( h ilic family is named, is by no 
means a fair iciircsentative of it, but it would Ihj hard to s4y 
which genus should be so accounted I he birds of the genus 
Musctsaxtcola have the habits and almost the appearance of 
wheat-ears, the gemus Al€dorurus calls to mind a water- wagtail, 
Luscarllmius may suggest a titmouse, hlamt'a {perhaps a willow- 
wren, but the greatest number of forms have no analogous bird 
of the Old World with which they c an be compared , and, wlulc 
the rornbinUion of delicate beauty and peculiar cxtern.U form 
possibly attains its utmost m the long-tailed Milvulm, the gloi*}^ 
of the family may be said to culminate m the king of king-birds, 
M me Ivor a tigia (AN) 

KING-CRAB, the name gi\cn to an Aiachnid, belonging to 
the order Xiphosurae, of the grade Delobianchia or Hydiopncu- 
stcd King-irabs, of which four, pos^^ bly five, existing species 
are known, were formerly rcfciTed to the genus Limulus, a name 
still applied lo them in all zoologic al textbooks It has re^^ently 
been shown, however, that the structural differences between 

^ Two easy modes o^ disci imin iting them externally may be 
mentioned All the Lamtdae and Muscicapndae have bat niut 
primary quills in Ihcir wm^^s, and their tarsi are coveied with scales 
in front only, while m the ^^>raKnlia^ there are ten primaries, and 
the tarsal scales extend the whole wa\ round The more lecondite 
distinction in the structure of the trachea seems to have been fust 
detected by MacKilh\ray, who wrote the anatomical descriptions 
publishtxl in i8^t) by Audubon {Orn Biography^ \ 421, 122), but 

its value was not appreciated till the. publication of johannes MiillerS 
classical treatise on the vocal organs of Passerine birds {Abhandl k 
Akad Wtssensch Btrlifiy 1845, pp 321, 405) 


some of the species are sufficiently numerous and important to 
warrant the recognition of three genera -Xiphos^ira, of which 
Limulus lb a synonym, Tachypleus and Caretnoscorpiu^ In 
Xiphosura the genital operculum stmcturailv resembles the 
gill- bearing appendages m that the inner branches consist of 
thiee distinct segmuits, the distal of which is lobale and projects 
freely beyond the margin of the adjacent distal segment of the 
outer branch, the entosternite (sec Arachnida) has two pairs 
of antero-lateral processes, and in the male only the ambulatory 
appendages of the second pair are modified as elasper. In 
Tnchyplem and Carctmscorpimy on the other hand, the genital 
operf Ilium differs from the gill-bcaring appendages in that the 
inner branches consist of two segments, the distal of which 
are apieally pointed, partially or completely fused m the 
middle line, and do not project beyond the distal segments 
of the outer branches, the entosternite has onl) one pair of 
antero-lateral processes, and m the male the second ind thud 
pairs of ambulatory limbs arc modified as clasptrs 7'achypleus 
differs from Carctnoscorptu<^ m possessmg a long movable spur 
upon the fourth segment of the sixth ambulatory hmb, in having 
the postanal spine trungiihr m section instead of round, and the 
eldspers m the male hemic helate, owing lo the suppression of the 
immovable finger, v^hich is well developed m i arcinoscorpius 
At the present tunc king-crabs have a wide but discontinuous 
distribution Xtpho^iira, of which there is but one species 
X polyphenus, langes along the eastern side of North Ameiica 
from the coast of Maine to Yucatan C urn noscof plus, whicli is 
also represented by a single species, C toUindtcauda extends 
from the Bay of Bengal lo the coast of the Moluccas and the 
Philippines, while of the two bcttei -known spec hs of 7 achyplcus, 
T gtga<; ( — moluccanm)\d\vi^i s Irom Singapore to Toircs Stiaits, 
and 1 trtd( hiatus from Borneo to southern Japan A thiicl 
species, T hocveniy his been recorded from the Moluccas But 
although Xtphosuta is now so widely sundered geographic ally 
from faehypleus and Can irioscorptm, the occurrenc e of the 
icmains of extinct species of king-crabs m Furope^, both in 
fcrtiaiy deposits and m Triassie, )urassK and ( retaeeous strata, 
suggests that ther« was formerly a continuous coast-line, with 
tropical or temperate conditions, extending fiom Euiope west- 
ward to Ameriei, and eastward to southern Asia There are, 
however, no gioiinds for the assumption that the supposed 
coast-line between America and Fan ope s\nchroni/ed with 
that between Fuiope and south Asia Xmg-riabs do not appear 
to d’ffcr from tveh other in habits Fxrept in the breeding 
season they live in water ranging in depth from about two lo six 
fathoms, md ruepabout the bottom or bur) themselves in the 
sand Their food consists foi the must part of soft marine 
wmrms, which arc picked up in ihc nippers, thrust into the 
mouth, and m isticAted by the basal segments of the appendage^ 
between which the mouth lie s At the apprcxvc h of the breeding 
season wluch m the < ase of Xiphosura pnlyphemm is in May, June 
and July, kmg-(ral>s advoncjc in purs into very shallow water 
at the time of the high tides, the male holding securely to the 
back of the female by means of his clasping nippers No actual 
union between the sexes lakes place, the spawn of the female 
being fertilized by the male at the lime of being laid in the u nu 
or socm afterwards I his act accomplished, the Iw^o retreat 
again into deeper water Deposited m the mud or sand neai 
high- water mark, the eggs are eventually hatched by the 1 ext of 
the sun, to which they are exposed everv day for a coi siderable 
time The newly liatchex] >oung is minute and subciicular in 
shape, but bears a close resembl xnc c to its parents exc epe m the 
absence of the <audal spiUc and m the presence of a fringe of 
stiff bustles round the margin of the body During growth it 
undergoes a succession of moults, making its exit fiom the old 
integument through a wide spht running round the edge of the 
carapace Moulting is effected in exactly the same w'ay in 
scorpions, Pedippdpi, cxnd normally in spiders Ihe caudal spine 
appears at the second moult and gro^Jualiv increases in length 
with successive changes of the skin Ihis oigan is of considefable 
importance, since it enables the king-crab to right itself when 
overturned by rough v ater or other causes Without u the 
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animal would remain helpless like an upturned turtle, because 
it IS unable to reach the ^^round with its legs when lying on its 
back Before the tail is sufficiently developed to be used for 
that purpose, the young king-crab succeeds in regainmg the 
normal position by flapping its flattened abdominal appendages 
and rising in the water by that means The king-crab fishery 
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1, Ltniulus Polyphemus^ adult (dorsal aspect) 

2, Limiilus Polyphemus^ young (dorsal aspect) 

3, Prestwichta rotundata, Coal M , Shropshire 

4, Prestwichta Birtwelliy Coal M , Lancashire 

5, Neoltmuhis falcatuSy U Silurian, Lanark 

6 , Hemtaspis hmuiuides, L I udiow, Lemtw irdine, Shropshire 

7, Pseudoniscus aculeatus, U Silurian, Russia 

IS an industry of some importance m the United States, and in 
the East Indies the natives eat the animal and tip their lances 
and arrows with the caudal spine I hey also use the hollow 
empty shell as a water-ladle or pan hence the name “pan-fish” 
or “ saucepan-crab ” by which the animal is sometimes known 
hossil king-crabs have been recorded from strata of the lertiary 
and Secondary epochs, and related but less specialized types of 
the same order are found m rocks of Palaeozoic age Of these 
the most important are Belinurus of the (_arboniferous, Proto- 
hmulus of the Devonian, and Hemtaspis of the Silurian period'? 
Ihese ancient forms differ principally from true king-^rabs m 
having the segments of the opisthosoma or hinder half of the 
body distinctly defined instead of welded into a hexagonal 
shield (RIP) 

KINGFISHER (Ger ^ Kotitgsfischer , Walloon Roi-peheux — 
pe(heur), the 4 lcedo isptda of ornithologists, one of the most 
beautiful and well-known of European birds, being found, though 
nowhere very abundantly, in every European countiy, as well as 
in North Africa and South-Western Asia as far as Sindh Its 
blue-green hack and rich chestnut breast render it c onspicuous 
as It frequents the streams and ponds whenc e it procures its food, 
by plunging almost perpendicularly into the water, and emerging 
a moment after with the prey — whether a small fish, crustacean, 
< r an aquatic insect — it has raptured In hard frosts it resorts 

' But more commonly called Eisvogel^ which hnds its counterpart 
in tlie Anglo Saxon Isern or Isen 


to the sea-shore, but a severe winter is sure to occasion a great 
mortality in the species, for many of its individuals seem unable 
to reach the tidal waters where only in such a season they could 
obtain sustenance, and to this cause rather than any other is 
perhaps to be ascribed its general scaicity Very early in the 
year it prepares its nest, which is at the end of a tunnel bored 
by itself in a bank, and therein the six or eight white, glossy, 
translucent eggs are laid, sometimes on the bare soil, but often on 
the fishbones which, being indigestible, are thrown up in pellets 
by the birds, and, m any case, before incubation is completed 
these rejectamenta accumulate so as to form a pretty cup-shaped 
structure that increases in bulk after the young are hatched, 
but, mixed with their fluid excretions and with decaying fishes 
brought for their support, soon becomes a dripping fetid mass 

The kingfisher is the subject of a variety of legends and super- 
stitions, both classical and medierval Of the latter one of the 
most curious is that having been originally a plain grey bird it 
acquired its present bright colours by flying towards the sun cm 
its liberation from Noah’s ark, when its upper surface assumed 
the hue of the sky above it and its lower plumage was scorched 
by the heat of the setting orb to the tint it now bears ^ Moie 
than this, the kingfisher was supposed to possess many virtues 
Its dried body would avert thunderbolts, and if kept m a ward- 
robe would preserve from moths the woollen '•tuffs therein laid, 
or hung by a thread to the ceiling of a chamber would point with 
Its bill to the quarter whence the wind blew All readers of 
Ovid {Metam , bk xi ) know how the faithful but unfortunate 
Ceyx and Alcyone were changed into kingfishers — birds which 
bred at the winter solstice, when through the influence of Aeolus, 
the wind-god and father of the fond wife, all gales were hushecl 
md the sea calmed so that their floating nest might ride un- 
injured over the waves dunng the seven proverbial “ Halcyon 
days ”, while a variant or further development of the fable 
assigned to the halcyon itself the power of quelling storms 

The common kingfisher of Europe is the representative of a 
well-marl ed family of oirds, the Alcedimdae or Halcyomdae ol 
ornithologists, which is considered by most authorities ^ to be 
closely rclatecl to the Buceroftdae (see Hoknbii i ), but the affinity 
can scaicely be said as yet to be proved Be that as it may, the 
present family forms the subject of an important work by 
Bowdler Sharpe ^ Herein are described one hundred and tw ent> - 
five species, nearly all of them being beautifully figured by 
Keulemans, and that number may be taken even now as 
approximately correi t, for, while the validity of a few has been 
denied by some eminent nun, nearly as many have since 
been made known, and it seems likely that two or three more 
described by older writers mav yet be rediscovered Ihese 
one hundred and twenty -five species Sharpe groups in nineteen 
gerera, and divides into two sub-families, Alcedtninae and 
Dacelomnae,^' the one containing five and the other fourteen 
genera With existing anatomical materials perhaps no 
better arrangement could have been made, but the method 
afterwards published by Sundevall {Tentamen, pp 95, 96) 
differs from it not inconsiderably Here, however, it will be 
convenient to follow Sharpe Pxternally, which is almost all 
we can at present say, kingfishers present a great uniformity of 
structure One of their most remarkable features is the feeble- 
ness of their feet, and the union (syndactylism) of the third and 
fourth digits for the gn ater part of their length, while, as if still 

^ Rolland, I aunt populaire de la I rance^ 11 74 

^ In many of the islands of the Pacific Ocean the prevalent king 
fisher IS the object of much veneration 

‘ Cf Fyton, Contnb Ornithology (1850), p 80, Wallace, Ann 
Nat History, senes 2, vol xmh pp 201, 205, and Huxley, Proc 
Zool Society (1807), p 467 

® A Monograph of the Alcedimdae or hamily of the Kingfishers, by 
R B Sharpe, 410 (London, 1808-1871) Some important anatomical 
points were bricflv noticed by Professor Cunningham {Proc /ool 
Soc , 1870, p 280) 

** The name of this latter suh-fimily as constituted by Sharpe 
would seem to be more correctly Ceycinae — the genus Ceyx, founded 
in i8oi by Lac6pMe, being the oldest included m it The word 
Dacelo, invented by Leach in i8is, simply an anagram of Hcedo 
and, though of course without any etymological meaning, has been 
very generally adopted 
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further to show the comparatively functionless character of 
these members, in two of the genera, Alcyone and Ceyxy the set ond 
digit IS aborted, and the birds have but three toes In most 
forms the bill does not differ much from that of the common 
Alcedo tsptda, but in Syma its edges are serrated, while in 
CarcineuteSy Dacelo and Meltdora the maxilla is prolonged, 
becoming in the last a very pronounced hook Generally the 
wings are short and rounded, and the tail is in many forms incon- 
spicuous, but in Tanysiptera, one of the most beautiful gioups, 
the middle pair of feathers is greatly elongated and spatulate, 
while this genus possesses only ten rectrices, all the rest having 
twelve Sundevall relies on a character not noticed by Sharpe, 
and makes his principal divisions depend on the size of the 
scapulars, which in one form a mantle, and m the other are so 
small as not to cover the back The Alcedtmdae are a cosmo- 
politan family, but only one genus, Ceryle, is found in America, 
and that extends as well over a great pait of the Old World, 
though not into the Australian region, which affoids by far the 
greater number both of genera and species, having no fewer than 
ten of the former and fifty-nine of the latter peculiar to it ^ 

In habits kingfishers display considerable diversity, though 
all. It would seem, have it in common to sit at times motionless 
on the watch for their prey, and on its appearance to dart upon 
it, seize it as they fly or dive, and return to a perch where it may 
be conveniently swallowed But some species, and especially 
that which is the type of the family, are not always content to 
await at rest their victim’s showing itself They will hover like 
a hawk over the waters that conceal it, and, m the manner 
already described, precipitate themselves upon it This is 
particularly the way with those that are fishers m fact as well as 
in name, but no inconsiderable number live almost entirely m 
forests, feeding on insects, while reptiles furnish the chief susten- 
ance of others The last is characteristic of at least one Aus- 
tralian form, which manages to thrive m the driest districts of 
that country, where not a drop of water is to be found for miles, 
and the air is at times heated to a degree that is insupportable 
by most animals The belted kingfisher of North America, 
Ceryle alcyon, is a characteristic bird of that country, though its 
habits greatly resemble those of the European species, and the 
so-called ‘‘ laughing jackass ” of New South Wales and South 
Australia, Dacelo gigas — with its kindred forms, D leacht, 
D cervtna and D ocetdentahs, from other parts of the country — 
deserve special mention Attention must also be called to the 
speculations of Dr Bowdler Sharpe {op ett pp xliv -xlvii ) on 
the genetic affinity of the various forms of Alcedimdae, and it is 
to be regretted that hitherto no light has been shed by palaeon- 
tologists on this interesting suVjject, for the only fossil referred to 
the neighbourhood of the family is the Halcyorms ioltaptcus 
of Sir R Owen {Br Foss Marnm and Birds, p 554) from the 
Eocene of Sheppey— the very specimen said to have been pre- 
viously placed by Komg{Icon joss secttles, fig 153) in the genus 
Larus (A N ) 

KINGHORN, a royal and police burgh of Fifeshire, Scotland 
Pop (1901), 1550 It IS situated on the Firth of Forth, zj m 
E by N of Burntisland, on the North British railway The 
public buildings include a library and town hall It enjoys 
some repute as a summer resort The leading industries are 
ship-building, bleaching and the making of flax and glue At 
the time of ffis visit Daniel Defoe found thread-making in vogue, 
which employed the women while the men were at sea Alex- 
ander III created Kinghorn a burgh, but his connexion with the 
town proved fatal to him As he was riding from Inverkeithing 
on the 12th of March 1286 he was thrown by his horse and fell 
over the cliffs, since called King’s Wud End, a little to the west 
of the burgh, and killed A monument was erected in 1887 to 
mark the supposed scene of the accident The Witch Hill 
used to be the place of execution of those poor wretches King- 
horn belongs to the Kirkcaldy district group of parliamentary 
burghs At Pettycur, i m to the south, is a good harbour for ' 
Its size, and at Kinghorn Ness a battery has been estabhshed 
in connexion with the fortifications on Inchkeith The hill 
1 Cf Wallace, Geog Distr Antmah, 11 315 
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above the battery was purchased by government in 1903 and 
IS used as a point of observation About i m to the north 
of Kinghorn is the estate of Grange, which belonged to Sir 
William Kirkcaldy Inchkeith, an island in the fairway of 
the Firth of Forth, zj m S by E of Kinghorn and 3} m N by 
E of I eith, belongs to the parish of Kinghorn It has a north- 
westerly and south-easterly trend, and is nearly i m long and 
J m wide It is a barren rock, on the summit of which stands a 
lighthouse visible at night for 21 m In 1881 forts connected by 
a militaiy road were erected on the northern, western and 
j southern headlands 

KINGLAKE, ALEXANDER WILLIAM (1809-1891), English 
historian and traveller, was born at Taunton on the 5th of 
August 1809 His father, a successful solicitor, intended his 
son for a legal caieer Kinglake went to Eton and Trinity 
College, Cambridge, where he matriculated in 1828, being a con- 
temporary and friend of 1 ennyson and Thackeray After leaving 
Cambridge he joined Lincoln’s Inn, and was called to the bar m 
1837 While still a student he travelled, in 1835, throughout 
the East, and the impression made upon him by his experiences 
was so powerful that he was seized with a desire to record them 
m literature Eothen, a sensitive and witty record of impres- 
sions keenly felt and remembered, was published in 1844, and 
enjoyed considerable reputation In 1854 he went to the Crimea 
and was present at the battle of the Alma During the campaign 
he made the acquaintance of Lord Raglan, who was so much 
attracted by his talents that he suggested to Kinglake the plan 
for an elaborate History of the Crimean War, and placed his 
private papers at the writer’s disposal Por the rest of his life 
Kinglake was engaged upon the task of completing this monu- 
mental history Thirty-two years elapsed between its commence- 
ment and the publication of the last volume, and eight volumes 
in all appeared at intervals between 1863 and 1887 Kinglake 
lived principally in London, and sat m parliament for Bridg- 
water from 1857 until the (disfranchisement of the borough in 
1868 He dieci on the 2nd of January 1891 Kmglake’s life- 
work, The History of the Crimean War, is in scheme and execution 
too minute and conscientious to be altogether in proportion, but 
It IS a wonderful example of painstaking and talented industry 
It IS not without errors of partisanship, but it shows remarkable 
skill in the moulding of vast masses of despatches and technical 
details into an absorbingly interesting narrative, it is illumined 
by natural descriptions and character-sketches of great fidelity 
and acumen, and, despite its length, it remains one of the most 
picturesque, most vivid and most actual pieces of historical 
narrative in the English language 

KINGLET, a name applied in many books to the bird called 
by Linnaeus Moiacilla regulus, and by most modern ornitho- 
logists Regtdus enstatus, the golden-crested or golden-crowned 
wren of ordinary persons This species is the type of a small 
group which has been generally placed among the Sylvttdae 
or true warblers, but by certain systematists it is referred to 
the titmouse family, Pandae That the kinglets possess many 
of the habits and actions of the latter is undeniable, but on 
the other hand the> are not known to differ in any important 
points of organization or appearance from the former — the chief 
distinction being that the nostril is covered by a single bristly 
feather directed forwards The golden-crested wren is the 
smallest of British birds, its whole length being about in , 
and Its wing measuring onl> 2 in from the carpal joint 
Generally of an olive-green colour, the top of its head is bright 
yellow, (deepening into orange, an(d bounded on either side by a 
black line, while the wing coverts are dull black, and some of 
them tipped with white, forming a somewhat conspicuous bar 
The cock has a pleasant but weak song The nest is a beautiful 
object, thickly felted of the softest moss, wool, and spiders’ 
webs, lined with feathers, and usually built under and near the 
end of the branch of a yew, hr or cedar, supported by the inter- 
weaving of two or three laterally diverging and pendent twigs, 
and sheltered by the rest The eggs are from six to ten in nufnbei , 
of a dull white sometimes finely freckled with reddish-brown 
The species is particularly social, living for the most part of the 
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year m family parties, and often joining bands of any species of 
titmouse in a common sean h for food Though to be met with 
in Britain at all seasons, the bird in autumn visits the east coast 
m enormous flocks, apparently emigrants from Scandinavia, 
while hundreds perish m crossing the North Sea, where they are 
well known to the fishermen as woodcock’s pilots ” A second 
and more local European species is the fire-crested wren, R tgnt- 
capttlm, easily recognizable by the black streak on each side 
of the head, before and behind the eye, as well as by the deeper 
colour of Its crown A third spCnes, R madtrensts, inhabits 
the Madeiras, to which it is peculiar, and examples from the 
Himalayas and Japan have been differentiated as R htfmAay- 
ensis and R japomeus North America has two well-known 
species, R satrapa, very like the European R ^ntcaptllus, and 
the ruby-crowned wren, R calendula ^ which is remarkable for 
a loud song that has been compared to that of a canary-bird or 
a skylark, and for having the charactenstic nasal feather m a 
rudimentary or aborted condition (A N ) 

KINGS, FIRST AND SECOND BOOKS OF, two books of the 
Bible, the last of the senes of Old Testament histones known as 
the Earlier or Former Prophets ITiey were onginaily reckoned 
as a single book (Josephus, Ongen ap Els, HF vi 25, 
Peslutta, Tahnud^, though modem Bibles follow the biparti- 
tion which IS derived from the Septuagmt In that version 
they are called the tnitd and fourth books of “ kingdoms 
^aartXeuoi'), the first and second being our books of Samuel 
The division into two books is not felicitous, and even the old 
Hebrew separation between Kings and Samuel must not be 
taken to mean that the history from the birth of Samuel to the 
exile was treated by two distinct authors in independent volumes 
Wc cannot speak of the author of Kings or Samuel, but only of 
an editor or of successive editors whose mam work was to arrange 
m a continuous form extracts or abstracts from earlier sources 
The mtroduction of a chronological scheme and of a series of 
editorial comments and additions, chiefly designed to enforce 
the religious meaning of the history, gives a kind of unity to 
the boolc oi Kings as we non read it, but beneath this we can 
still distinguish a variety of documents, which, though some- 
times mutilated m the process of piecing together, retain 
sufficient individuality of style and colour to prove their original 
independence 

Oi these doemnents one df the best defined is the vivid picture 
of l>avid’s court at Jerusalem (2 Sam ix.-xx ) from which the 
first two chapters of 1 Kings manifestly Cannot be separated 
As it would be unreasonable to suppose that the editor of the 
history of David closed his work abruptly before the death of 
the king, breaking off in the middle of a valuable memoir which 
lay before him, this observation leads us to conclude that the 
books of Samuel and Kings are not independent histones They 
have at least one source m common, and a single editorial hand 
was at work on both From an historical point of view, however, 
the division which makes the beginning of Solomon’s reign the 
beginning of a new book is very convenient The conquest of 
Palestine by the Israelite tribes, recounted m the book of Joshua, 
leads up to the era of the “ Judges ” (Judg 11 6-23, 111 sqq ), 
and the books of Samuel follow with tlvs institution of the 
monarchy and the first kings The books of Kings bring to a 
close the life of Bavid (c 975 b which forms the introduction 
to the reign Of Solomon (i Kings ii 12-xi ) the troubles in whose 
time prepared the way for the separation into the two distmct 
kingdoms, viz Judah and the northern tnbes of Israel (xn sqq ) 
After the fall of Samaria, the hi^ory of these Israelites is rounded 
off with a review (2 Kings xvh -xviii i:?) The history of the 
surviving kingdom of Judah is then earned down to the destruc- 
tion of Urusalem and the exile (5 and 6), and, after an account 
of the Chaldean governorship, concludes with the release of the 
captive king JehOiachin (56*1 n c,) and with an allusion to his 
kind treatment during the rest of his lifetime 
Tlje mo^t notrceabie feature m the book is the recurring interest 
in the centralization df worship in the Temple at Jerusalem as 
prescribed in Deuteronomy and *enforced by Josiah Amidst 
the great variety in *^yle and manner which marks the several 


parts of the history, features which are imbued with the teaching 
of Deuteronomy recur regularly m similar stereotyped forms* 
They point in fact to a specific redaction, and thus it would seem 
that the editor who treated the foundation of the Temple, ihe 
central event of Solomon’s life, as a religious epoch of the first 
importance, regarded this as beginmng of a new era — ^the 
history of Isiael under the one sanctuary 

When we assume that the book of Kmgs was thrown into its 
present form by a Deuteronomistic redactor we do not affirm 
that he was the first who digested the sources of the 
history into a continuous work, nor must we asenbe 
absolute finality to his work He gave the book a 
definite shape and character, but the recognized metiiods of 
Hebrew literature left it open to additions and modifications 
by later hands Even the redaction in the spirit of Deutero- 
nomy seems itself to have had more than one stage, as Ewald 
long ago recognized 

The evidence to be detailed presently shows that there was a cer- 
tain want ot defmitenebs about the redaction Ihe mass of dis- 
jointed materials, not always free from inconsistencies, Winch lay 
ibefone the editor in separate documents or in excerpts already par- 
tially arranged by an earlier hand, could not have been redaoea to 
real unity without critical siftmg, and au entire recasting of the 
narrative lu a way foreign to the ideas and literary habits of the 
Hebrews The unity winch the editor aimed at was limited to {a) 
chronological c(^ntmui<y in the events recorded and Lb) a certain 
uniformity m the treatment of the religious meaning ol tne narrative 
Even this could not be perlectly attamed m the ciicurastances, 
and the links ot the history were not firmly enough riveted to pre 
vent disarrangement or rearrangement ot details by later scribes 

(a) The continued efforts ot successive redactors can be traced 

in the chronology of the book The chronological method of the 
narrative appears most clearly m the history alter Solomcn, where 
the events of each king’s reign are tlirown into a kind of stereotyped 
framework on this type ' In the twentieth year of Jeroboam, king 
of Israel, Asa began to reign over Judah, and reigned in Jerusalem 
forty one years ' In the third vear of Asa, king ol Judah, 

Baasha began to reign over Israel in Tirzah twenty-four years ' 
The history moves between Judah and Israel according to the date 
ot each accession, as soon as a new king has been introduced, every- 
thing that happened in his reign is discussed, and wound up by 
anothei stereotyped formula as to the death and burial of the sove- 
reign, and to this mecliamcol arrangement the natural connexion 
ot events is otten sacrificed In this scheme the elaborate synchron- 
isms bet\^een contemporary monarchs of the north and south give 
an aspect ot great precision to the chronology But m reality the 
data tor Judah and Israel do not agree and remarkable doviations 
are sometimes tound Ihe key to the chronulogy is i Kmgs vi 1, 
which, as Wellhauscn has shown, was not fountl in the original 
Septuagmt, and contains internal evidence ot post Chaldean date 
In fact the system as a whole is necessarily later than 535 b c , the 
fixed point from which it counts back, and altliough the numbers 
for the duration of the reigns may be based upon early sources, the 
synchronisms appear to have been inserted at a muen later stage 
m the lustory of tlie text 

(b) Another aspect m the redaction may be railed theological 
Its characteristic is the retrospective auphcation to the history of a 
standard belonging to the later developments of Old lestament 
religion Thus the redactor regards the sins of Jeroboam as the real 
cause of the downfall of Israel (2 Kings xvii 21 seq )- and passes an 
unfavourable judgment upon all its rulers, not merely to *016 cfiect 
that they did evil in the sight of Yahweh hut that they fiillowed in 
the way of Jeroboam But his opinion was manifestly not eharetl 
by Ehjali or Elisha, nor by the original narrator ol the lives of these 
prophets Moreover, the reaactor m i Kings 111 2 seo regaids wor- 
ship at the high places as smfnl alter the bufldmg of Temple, 
although even the be^ kings befbre Hezelctah made no atbemjvt to 
suppress these shnnos This feature m the redaction di^lays 
itseW not only m occasional coxaments or honuletical excursuses, 
but in that part of the narrative in which all ancient historians 
allowed themselves free scope for the development of their rt!fiec 
hons--^he speeches placed in the mouths of actors un the hu^tory 
Here also there Is' often textual evidence that the theological element 
IS somewhat toosfely attached to the earUcr 'narrative and underwent 
successive additions 

Consequently it is necessary to distinguish between 'the older 
sources and the pectdiar setting m which the history has been 
pflaced; between eeerher records and that specific omism/ 
colouring which, from its afiftnity to Deuteronomy stmcime§ 
anii to other portions of the Old Testament which appear 
to havfc been similarly treated under the influence of its teach- 
ing, may be conveniently termed “ Deuteronomistic ” For 
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bis source? the compiler refers chiefly to two distinct works, 
the words or direwucles of the kings of Israel and 
those of the kings of Jisdah Precisely how much is copied 
from these works and how much has been expressed in the 
compiler’s own language is of course uncertain It is found 
on inspection that the present history consists usually of an 
^itome of each reign It states the king’s age at succession (so 
Judah only); length of reign, death and 'burial; with allusions 
to his buildings, wars, and other political events ^ Tn the case 
of Judah, also, the name of the royal or queen-mother is speci- 
fically mentioned The references to the respective chronicles,” 
made as though they were still accessible, are wanting in the case 
of Jehoram and Hoshea of Israel, and of Solomon, Ahaziah, 
Athahah, Jehoahaz, Jehoiachin and Zedekiah of Judah But 
for Solomon the authority cited, book of the acts of Solomon ” 
(t Kings XI 41), presumably presupposes Judaean chronicles, 
and the remaining cases preserve details of an annalistic 
character Moreover, distinctive annalistic material is found 
for the Israelite kings Saul and Ishbosheth in i bam 
xhi r, XIV 47--51, 2 Sam ii S-ioa (mc'luding even their age 
at accession), and for David in 2 Sam h ii and parts of v 
and viii 

The use which the compiler makes of his sources shows that 
his aim was not the fitshry of the past but its religious significance 
It is rare that even qualified praise is bestowed upon the kings 
of Israel (Jehoram, 2 Kings ui 2, Jehu % 30, Iloshea xvii 2) 
Kings of groat historical importance arc treated with extreme 
brevity (Ornn, Jeroboam (2), Uzziah), and similar meagreness of 
historical information is apparent when the editorial details and 
the religious judgments are eliminated from the accounts of 
Nadab, Baasha, and the successors of Jeroboam (2) in Israel or of 
Abijam and Manasseh in Judah 

To gam a more exact idea of the chaiacter of the book we may 
divide the history into three sections (t) the hfc of Solomon, 
(2) the kingdoms of Ephraim (01 Samaria)^ and 
oomoa and (3) the separate history of Judah after 

the fall of Samana I Solomon events which lead up 

to the death of David and the accession of Solomon (i Kings 
1 , 11 ) are closely connected with 2 Sam ix xx I he unity is 
broken by the appendix 2 Sam xxi -xxiv which is closely 
connected, as regards general subject-matter, with ibid v -vin , 
the Uteraiy questions depend largely U|X)U the structure of 
the books of Samuel {qv ) It is evident, at least, that ejther 
the compiler diew upon other sources for the occasion and 
has been remarkably brief elsewhere, or that his epitomes 
have been supplemented by the later mscrtion of material 
not necessarily itself of late oiigin At present i Kings 1 , u 
are both the close of David’s life (no source is cited) and the 
necessary introduction to Solomon But Lucian’s recension of 
the Septuagint (ed Lagarde), as also Josephus, begin the book at 
11 12, thus separating the annalistic acuiunts of the two Since 
the contents of i Kmgs 111 -xi do not form a continuous narrative, 
the oompiler’s autl^ionty (“ Acts of S ” xi 41) can hardly have 
been an ordinary chionicle The chapters comprise (a) ?und»y 
notices of the king’s prosperous and peaceful career, severed by 
(b) a description of the lemple and other buildings , and they con- 
clude with (r) some account of the external troubles which prove 
to have unsettled the whole of h\s reign After an introduction 
), a contains generahznig statements pf Solomcni’^ might, 
wealth and wisdom (iv 20 seq , 25, 29-34, x 23-25, 27) and 
stories of a distinctly late and popular pharacter (111 16-2^, 
X i-io, 13) The present lack pf unity can in some cases ,be 
remedied by the Septuagint, wJuch offers many deviations from 
the Hebrew text, this feature together with the present form of 

^ Cf the brief annalistic form of the Babylonian chronicles (for a 
specimen, see C F Kent, Israel's Hist and Biag Narratwes, p 502 
seq ) For a synchronistic history of Assyria and Babylonia, 
prepared for diplomatic purposes, see Schrader's Ketltnsahr 1 

194 » ^l®u D W King, studies %n Eastern Hist \ (Tukulti-Nimb), 

PP 73 seq (with interesting variant traditions) 

* The term “ Israel ” as ap^ied to the northern kingdom ^pt 
to be ambiguous since as a general national name, w^th a religious 
significance, it can include or suggest the inclusion of Judah 


the parallel texts in Chronicles will exemplify the persistence of 
fluctuation to a late period (4th-2nd cent b c ) 

Thus 111 a seq cannot be by the same hand as v 4, and v 2 is 
probably a later Deut gJosS upon v ^ (earlier Dent ), which repre- 
sents the compiler s view apd (on the analogy pf the framework) comes 
closely after 11 12 CIi 111 ; can ‘scarcely be severed from ix i6, 
and m the Septuagint the^ appear in iv in the order iv 1-19 (the 
ofUcers), 27 seq (their duties), 22-24 (ihe daily provision), 29-34 
(bedomon s reputation), ui i, ;x pj-ija (alhauce with Kgypt). 
IV 20 seq 25 arc of a generalizing chaiacter ana recur m Bxe Seplua- 
gmt with much supidementary matter in 11 Ch iv 26 is naturallv 
related to x 26 (cf 2 Chron 1 14) ind takes its place in Lucian^ 
recension (cf 2Chion ix 25) 1 here is considerable v anation again 
in IX lo-x 29, and the orjder ix 10-14, 20-28, \ i 22 (so partjly 
beptuagmt) has the adva,ntagc of rogor^mg continuously Solomon's 
dealings with Hiram The intervening verses belong to a class 
of floating notices (in a very unnatural order) which seem to have got 
stranded almost by chance at ditferent points in the two recensions, 
contrast also 2 Cliron via Splomoa's prehmmary arrangements 
with Ifiiam m ch v have been elaborate J to emphasize the impor- 
tance of the 1 emple {vv 3 5, cf 2 Sam vii ) , further difficulty is caused 
by the relation between 13 seq and 15 seq (sec 2 Chron 11 17 seq ) 
and between both of these and ix 20 seq xi 28 Ihe account of the 
royal buiklings now sandwochod in between the rclatcrl tiagments 
ol rt is descriptive rather than narrative, and the accurate details 
might have been obtained by actual obseivation of the Temple at 4 
date long subsequent to Solomon It is not all due to a single hand 
Ch VI 11-14 (with several late phrases) break the connexion and are 
onufcted by the beptuagint, vv 15-22, now untranslatable, appear m 
a simple and mtelligible fprm ih the beptuagmt Ihe account of the 
dedication contains many igps oi a late date, viii 14-53, 54 6i are 
due to a Deuteronomic writer, and that they are an expansion of the 
older narrative {vv 1-13) is suggested by the fact that the ancient 
fragment, vv 12, 1 3 (imperfect m the Hebrew) appears m the Septua 
guit after v 53 m completer foim and with a reference to tlic book of 
Jaslw as source (BiflAiov ttjs 4»5fjs “liyn H 'IBC) Ihe rcdcc 
tional insertion displaced it in one recension and led to its mutilition 
m the other With viii 27-30, <f generally Isa xl Ivi , vv 44-31 
presuppose the exile, vv 54-61 are wanting m Chron , and even the 
older parts of thi& chapter have also bqen retouched 141 conformity 
with later (even post cxjlic) ritual and law The Levites who appear 
at t; 4 in contrast to the priests, m a way unknown to the pre exilic 
histoiy, are not named in the Si^ptuigmt, which also omits the post 
exilic term "congregation" {edah) m v 5 there is a general 
similarity of subject with Deut xxvm 

The account of the end of Solomon’s reign deals with {a) his 
religious laxity (xi 1-13, now in a Deuteronomu form), as the 
Diinishment for which the separation of the two kingdoms is 
announced , and {h) the rise of the adversaries who, according to 
\i 25, had troubled the whole of his reign, and therefore cannot 
have been related ongmally as the penalty for ^he sms of hi§ old 
age Both, however, form an introduction to subsequent events, 
ind the life of Solomon concludes with a brief annahstje notic:e 
of his death, length of reign, successor, and place of burial 
(See further Soi omon ) 

II Ephraim and Judah — In the history of the two kingdoips 
the redactor follows a fixed scheme determined, as has been 
seen, pv the order of succession Ihe 
of tradition concerning the c ircumsiances of the 
schism IS evident from a comparison with the 
Sepeuagmt, and all that is related of Ahijah falls und^r 
suspicion of being foreign to the oldest history * The story 
of the man of God from Judah (''in ) is shown to be late by 
Its general tone (conceptions of prophetism and revelation),^ 
and by the term “cities of bamana ” (v 32, for Samana 
as a province, ci 2 Kings xvii 24, 26, for the buiidwig of 
the city by Omrl sec i Kings xvi 24) It is a late Jud^egn 
narrative inserted after tfie Dciiteronomic redaction, apd 

Here and elsewhere a careful study (e g of the margmal refer- 
ences m the Rqyvscd Version) will prove fhe close 1 elation between 
the ' Deuteronomic " passages and the book of Deuteronomy 
itself The bearing of this upon the tiaditional date of that book 
should not be overlooked 

* bee art Jekohoaj^, al«a \V B Smith, Old lest tn Jew Church, 
pjp JI7 sqq , H, Wincklqr, fittest Untersuchun^en, pp i sqq , and 
the subsequent priticisms by C F Burney {Kings, pp i 0 | sqq ) , 
J Skinner {KtUgs, pp 443 sqq), and Ed Meyer {IsroHtten u 
Nachbarstdmme, pp 357 ^<19 ) • 

^ Notice ehouUl everywhere be taken of those prophetical -aeries 
which have the hnguistg features pf the Deuteronomic wtiter?, 9r 
which differ m style ancl expressipn from the prophecies of Amoe, 
Hosea and others, previous to Jeremiah 
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breaks the connexion between xii 31 and xiii 33 seq The 
latter describe the idolatrous worship instituted by the first 
king of the schismatic north, and the religious attitude occurs 
regularly throughout the compiler’s epitome, however brief 
the reigns of the kings In the account of Nadab, xv 25 seq , 
29^, 30 seq are certainly the compiler’s, and the synchronism in 

V 28 must also be editorial, xv 32 (Septuagint omit) and 16 
are duplicates leading up to the Israelite and Judaean accounts 
of Baasha respectively But xv 33~xvi 7 contains little 
annalistic information, and the prophecy in xvi 1-4 is very 
similar to xiv 7-1 1, which in turn breaks the connexion between 
w 6 and 12 Ch xvi 7 is a duplicate to w 1-4 and out of place, 
the Septuagmt inserts it in the middle of v 8 The brief reign 
of Elah preserves an important entract in xvi 9, but the date 
in V ioa(LXX omits) presupposes the late finished chronological 
scheme Zimri’s seven days receive the inevitable condemnation, 
but the older material embedded in the framework (xvi 15^-18) 
IS closely connected with v 9 and is continued in the non- 
editorial portions of Omn’s reign (xvi 21 seq , length of reign in 

V 23, and V 24) The achievements of Omri to which the 
editor refers can fortunately be gathered from external sources 
(sec Omri) Under Omri’s son Ahab the separate kingdoms 
converge 

Next, as to Judah the vivid account of the accession of 
Rehoboain in xii 1-16 is reminiscent of the full narratives in 
2 Sam IX -XX , i Kings 1 , 11 (cf especially v 16 with 2 Sam 
XX i), xii 15^ refers to the prophecy of Alujah (see above), 
and “ unto this day,” v 19, cannot be by a contemporary 
author , w 17 (LXX omits) finds a parallel in 2 Chron xi 16 seq , 
and could represent an Ephraimite standpoint The Judaean 
standpoint is prominent in w 21-24, where (a) the inclusion 
of Benjamin and (b) the cessation of war (at the command of 
Shemaiah) confiict with (a) xi 32, 36, xii 20 and (b) xiv 30 
respectively Rehoboam’s history, resumed by the redactor 
in XI c 21-24, continues with a brief account of the spoiling 
of the Temple and palace by Sheshonk (Shishak) (The 
incident appears in 2 Chron xii in a rather different context, 
before the details which now precede 21 seq ) Ihe reign of 
Abijam is entirely due to the editor, whose brief statement of 
the war in xv 7^ is supplemented by a lengthy story m 2 Chron 
xiii, (where the name is Abijah) Ch xv $b (last clause) and 

V 6 are omitted by the Septuagint, the former is a unique gloss 
(see 2 Sam xi seq ), the latter is a mere repetition of xiv 30, 
with XV 2 d V 10 The account of Asa’s long reign contains 
a valuable summary of his war with Baasha, xv 16-22, the 
isolated v 15 is quite obscure and is possibly related to 

V 18 (but cf Vii 51) His successor Jehoshaphat is now dealt 
with completely in xxii 41-50 after the death of Ahab, but 
the Septuagint, which follows a different chronological scheme 
(placing his accession in the reign of Omri), gives the summary 
(with some variations) after xvi 28 Another light is thrown 
upon the incomplete annalistic fragments (xxii 44, 47-49) 
by 2 Chron xx 35-37 the friendship between Judah and 
Israel appears to have been displeasing to the redactor of 
Kings 

The history of the few years between the close of Ahab’s 
hfe and the accession of Jehu covers about one-third of the 
Bphrmtm entire book of Kings This is due to the inclu- 
tromAhuh sion of a number of narratives which are partly of 
to Jehu a political character, and partly are interested in 
the work of contemporary prophets The climax is reached 
m the overthrow of Omri’s dynasty by the usurper Jehu, 
when, after a period of close intercourse between Israel and 
Judah, its two kings perished The annals of each kingdom 
would naturally deal independently with these events, but 
the present literary structure of i Kings xvii -2 Kings xi is 
extremely complicated by the presence of the narratives referred 
to First as regards the framework, the epitome of Ahab is 
preserved in XVI 29-34 and xxii 39; it contains some unknown 
references (his ivory house and cities), and a stern religious 
judgment upon his Phoenician alliance, on which the intervening 
chapteis throw more light The colourless summary of his son 


Ahaziah (xxii 51-53)^ finds its conclusion in 2 Kmgs i 17 seq 
where v 18 should precede the accession of his brother Jehoram 
(v lyb) Jehoram is again introduced in 111 1-3 (note the 
variant synchronism), but the usual conclusion is wanting In 
Judah, Jehoshaphat was succeeded by his son Jehoram, who had 
married Athaliah the daughter of Ahab and Jezebel (viii 16-24), 
to the annalistic details (vi^ 20-22)2 Chron xxi ii sqq adds 
a novel narrative His son Ahaziah (viii 25 sqq ) is similarly 
denounced for his relations with Israel He is again introduced 
in the isolated ix 29, while Lucian’s recension adds after x 36 
a variant summary of his reign but without the regular intro- 
duction Further confusion appears in the Septuagint, which 
inserts after 1 18 (Jehoram of Israel) a notice corresponding 
to 111 1-3, and concludes “ and the anger of the Lord was 
kindled against the house of Ahab ” This would be appropriate 
in a position nearer ix seq where the deaths of Jehoram and 
Ahaziah are described These and other examples of seiious 
disorder m the framework may be associated with the literary 
features of the narratives of Elijah and Elisha 
Of the more detailed narratives those that deal with the northern 
kingoom are scarcely Judaean (see i Kings xix 3), and they do not 
cnticize Ehjah'swork, as the Judaean compiler denounces the whole 
history of the north But they are plainly not of one origin lo 
supplement the articles Elijah and Elisha, it is to be noticed that 
the account of Naboth's death in the history of Elijah (i Kings 
XXI ) differs m details from that in the history of Elisha and Jehu 
(2 Kings ix ), and the latter more precise nanative presupposes 
events recorded in the extant accounts of Elijah but not these 
events themselves In i Kings xx , xxii 1-28 (xxi follows xix 
m the LXX) Ahab is viewed rather more favourably than in the 
Ehjah narratives (xix , xxi ) 01 in the compiler s summary Ch xxii 0, 
moreover, proves that there is some exaggeration in xviii 4, 13 
the great contest between Elijah and the king, between Yahweh and 
Baal, has been idealized Ihe denunciation of Ahab in xx 35-43 
has some notable points of contact with xiii and seems to be a supple 
ment to the preceding incidents Ch xxii is important for its ideas 
of prophetism (especially vv 19-23 cf Ezek xiv 9, 2 Sam xxiv i 
[in contrast to i Chron xxi i]) , a gloss at the end of v 28, omitted 
by the Septuagint, wrongly identifies Micaiah with the well known 
Micah (1 2) Although the punishment passed upon Ahab in x\i 
20 sqq (206-26 betray the compiler's hand , cf xiv 10 seq ) is modified 
in V 29, this IS Ignored in the account of his death, xxii 38, which 
takes place at Samaria (see below) 

The episode of Elijah and Ahaziah (2 Kings 1 ) is marked by the 
revelation through an angel The prophet's name appears in an 
unusual form (viz ehyyahy not -yahu), especially in vv 2-8 The 
prediction of Ahaziah's fate finds a parallel in 2 Chron xxi 12-15, 
the more supernatural additions have been compared with the laU 
story in i Sam xix 18-24 The ascension of Elijah (2 Kings 11 ) 
IS related as the mtroduction to the work of Elisha, which apparently 
begins before the death of Jehoshaphat (sec 111 i, ii sqq , contrast 
2 Chron loc at ) Among the stories of Elisha are some which find 
him at the head oi the prophetic gilds (iv i, 38-44, vi 1-7), whilst 
in others he has friendly relations with the " king of Israel " and the 
court As d personage of almost superhuman dignity ho moves 
in certain narratives where political records appear to have been 
utilized to describe the activity of the prophets The Moabite 
campaign (111 ) concerns a revolt already referred to m the isolated 

1 I , there are parallels with the story of Jehoshaphat and Ahab 
(in 7, 1 1 seq , cf i Kings xxii 4 seq , 7 sqq ) , contrast, nowever, xxu 7 
(where Elijah is not even named) ard 111 1 1 seq But Jehoshaphat's 
death has been already recorded (i Kings xxii 50) , and, while Lucian's 
recension in 2 Kings 111 reads Ahaziah, 1 17 presupposes the acces- 
sion of the Judaean Jehoram Other political narratives may under- 
lie the stories of the Aramaean wars, with vi 24-vii 20 (after the 
complete cessation of hostilities in vi 23) compare the general style 
of I kings xx , xxu , with the famine in Samaria, vi 25, cf ibid xvii , 
with the victory, cf ibid xx The account of Elisha and Hazael 
(vm 7-15) implies fnendly relations with Damascus (in t; 12 the 
terrors of war are in the future), but the descnption of Jehu's acces- 
sion(ix ) IS in the midst of hostilities Ch ix 7-1 oa are a Deu teronomic 
msertion amplifying the message in vv 3-6 (cf i Kmgs xxi 20 seq ) 
The origm of the repetition in ix I4-I5a (cf viii 28 seq ) is not clear 
The oracle in IX 25 seq is not that in i Kings xxi 19 seq , and mentions 
the additional detail that Naboth's sons were slam Here his field 
or jportion is located near Jezreel, but in i Kings xxi 18 his vineyard 
is oy the royal palace in Samaria (cf xxii 38 and contrast xxi i, 
where the LXX omits reference to Jezreel) This fluctuation re- 
appears in 2 Kings X i, ii seq , and 17, in ix 27 compaied with 

2 Chron xxu 9 , and in 4 he singular duplication of an historical inci 
dent, viz the war against the Aramaeans at Ramoth-Gilead (a) by 
Jehoshaphat and Ahab, and (6) by Ahaziah and Jehoram, in each 

> The division of the two books at this pomt is an innovation first 
made in the LXX and Vulgate 
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case with the death of the Israelite king, at Samana and Jezreel respec 
tively (see above and observe the contradiction in i Kings xxi 29 
and xxii 38) These and other critical questions in this section are 
involved with (a) the probability that Elisha's work belongs rather 
to the accession of Jehu, with whose dynasty he was on most intimate 
terms until his death some forty-five years later (2 Kings xiii 14-21), 
and (b) the problem of the wars between Israel and Syria which 
^pear to have begun only in the time of Jehu (x 32) See Jew 
Quart Rev (1908), pp 597-630, and Jews History, § ii seq 

In the annals of Jehu’s dynasty the editorial introduction 
to Jehu himself is wanting (x 32 sqq ), although Lucian’s 
recension in x 36 concludes in annalistic manner 
ofjehu^ the lives of Jehoram of Israel and Ahaziah of 
Judah The summary mentions the beginning of 
the Aramaean wars, the continuation of which is found in 
the redactor’s account of his successor Jehoahaz (xiii 1-9) 
But xiii 4-6 modify the disasters, and by pointing to the 
‘ saviour ” or deliverer (cf Judg 111 9, 15) anticipate xiv 27 
The self-contained account of his son Jehoash (xiii 10-13) is 
supplemented (a) by the story of the death of Elisha (w 14-21) 
and (b) by some account of the Aramaean wars (w 22-25), 
where v 23, like w 4-6 (Lucian’s recension actually reads it 
after v 7), is noteworthy for the sympathy towards the northern 
kmgdom Further (c) the defeat of Amaziah of Judah ap- 
pears in xiv 8-14 after the annals of Judah, although from 
an Isiaelite source (v iib Bethshemesh defined as belonging 
to Judah, see also 15, and with the repetition of the concluding 
statements in t; 15 seq , see xiii 12 seq ) These features and 
the transference of xiii 12 seq after xiii 25 in Lucian’s recension 
point to late adjustment In Judaean history, Jehu’s reform 
and the overthrow of Jezebel in the north (ix , x 15-28) find 
their counterpart in the murder of Athaliah and the destruction 
of the temple of Baal in Judah (xi 18) But the framework 
is incomplete The editorial conclusion of the reign of Ahaziah, 
the introduction to that of Athaliah, and the sources for both are 
wanting A lengthy Judaean document is incorporated detail- 
ing the accession of Joash and the prominence of the abruptly 
introduced priest Jehoiada The interest in the Temple and 
temple-procedure is obvious, and both xi and xii have points 
of resemblance with xxn seq (see below and cf also xi 4, 7, ii, 
19, with I Kings XIV 27 seq ) The usual epitome is found in 
XI 21-X11 3 (the age at accession should follow the synchronism, 
ao Lucian), with fragments of annalistic matter in xn 17-21 
(another version in 2 Chron xxiv 23 sqq ) For Joash’s son 
Amaziah see above, xiv 6 refers to Deut xxiv 16, and 2 Chron 
XXV 5-16 replaces 7 by a lengthy narrative with some interest- 
ing details Azariah or Uzziah is briefly summarized in xv 1-7, 
hence the notice in xiv 22 seems out of place, perhaps the 
usual statements of Amaziah’s death and burial (c f \iv 20b , 
22b), which were to be expected after v 18, have been supple- 
mented by the account of the rebellion (w 19, 20a, 21) ^ The 
chronological notes for the accession of Azariah implv different 
views of the history of J udah after the defeat of Amaziah , with 
XIV 17, cf xiii 10, XIV 2, 23, but contrast xv i, and again v 8 ^ 

The important reign of Jeroboam (2) is dismissed as briefly 
as that of Azariah (xiv 23-29) The end of the Aramaean war 
presupposed by v 25 is supplemented by the sympathetic ad- 
dition in z; 26 seq (cf xiii 4 seq 23) Of his successors Zechanah, 
Shallum and Menahem only the briefest records remain, now 
imbedded in the editorial framework (xv 8-25) The summary 
of Pekah (perhaps the same as Pekahiah, the confusion being due 
to the compiler) contains excerpts which form the continuation 
of the older material in v 25 (cf also w 10, 14, 16, 19, 20) For 
an apparently similar adiustment of an earlier record to the 
framework see above on i Kings xv 25-31, xvi 8-25 The 
account of Hoshea’s conspiracy (xv 29 seq ) gives the Israelite 
version with which Tiglath-Pileser’s own statement can now be 
compared Two accounts of the fall of Samana are given, 
one of which is under the reign of the contemporary Judaean 

^ Both XIV 22 and xv 5 presuppose fuller records of which 2 Chron 
XX vi 6-7, 16-20 may represent merely later and less trustworthy 
versions 

^ See F Riihl, Deutsche Zeit f Geschtchtwtssens xii 54 sqq , also 
Jews I History, § 12 


Hezekiah (xvii 1-6, xviii 9-12) , the chronology is again 
intricate Reflections on the disappearance of the northern 
kingdom appear in xvii 7-23 and xviii 12 , the latter belongs 
to the Judaean history The former is composite, xvii 21-23 
(cf V 18) look back to the introduction of calf- worship by 
Jeroboam (i), and agree with the compiler’s usual standpoint, 
but vv 19-20 include Judah and presuppose the exile The 
remaining verses survey types of idolatry partly of a general 
kind {vv 9-12, i6a), and partly characteristic of Judah in the 
last years of the monarchy {w i6^, 1 7) The brief account of the 
subsequent history of Israel in xvii. 24-41 is not from one source, 
since the piety of the new settlers {v 32-340, 41) conflicts with the 
later point of view in 34^-40 The last-mentioned supplements the 
epilogue in xvii 7-23, forms a solemn conclusion to the history of 
the northern kingdom, and is apparently aimed at the Samaritans 
III Later History of Jtidah — The summary of Jotham 
(xv 32-38) shows interest in the Temple {v 35) and alludes 
to the hostility of Pekah (v 37) upon which the 
Israelite annals are silent 2 Chron xxvii expands “ * 
the former but replaces the latter by other not unrelated 
details (see Uzziah) But xv 37 is resumed afresh in the 
account of the reign of Ahaz (xvi 5 sqq , the text in v 6 
is confused) — another version in 2 Chron xxviii 5 sqq 
— and IS supplemented by a description, evidently from the 
lemple records, in which the ritual innovations by “king 
Ahaz ’’ (in contrast to “ Ahaz ’’ alone in vv 5-9) are described 
{w 10-18) There is further variation of detail in 2 Chron 
xxviii 20-27 The summary of Hezekiah (xviii 1-8) em- 
phasizes his important religious reforms (greatly expanded in 
2 Chron xxix seq from a later standpoint), and includes two 
references to his military achievements Of these t; 8 is ignored 
in Chron , and v 7 is supplemented by (a) the annalistic extract 
in w 13-16, and (b) narratives in which the great contemporary 
prophet Isaiah is the central figure The latter are later than 
Isaiah himself (xix 37 refers to 681 bc) and reappear, with 
some abbreviation and rearrangement, in Isa xxxvi -xxxix (^see 
Isaiah) Ihey are partly duplicate (cf xix 7 with w 28, 33 , 
w 10-13 ^viii 28-35), consist of two portions, xviii 
17-XIX 8 (Isa xxxvi 2-xxxvii 8) and xix 9^-35 (Isa xxxvii 
gb-^6), to which of these xix 9a and v 36 seq belong is dis- 
puted 2 Chron xxxii (where these accounts are condensed) 
IS in general agreement with 2 Kings xviii 7, as against 
w 14-16 The poetical fragment, xix 21-28, is connected with 
the Sign in w 29-31 , both seem to break the connexion between 
xix 20 and 32 sqq Chap xx 1-19 appears to belong to an eailicr 
period in Hezekiah’s reign (see v 6 and cf 2 Chron xxxii 25 seq ), 
with w i-ii note carefully the forms in Isa xxxviii 1-8, 21 seq , 
and 2 Chron xxxu 24-26, with xx 12-19 (Isa xxxix) contrast 
the brief allusion in 2 Chron xxxii 31 In y 17 seq the exile 
is foreshadowed Use has probably been made of a late cycle 
of Isaiah-stories, such a work is actually mentioned in 2 Chron 
xxxii 32 1 he accounts of the reactionary kings Manasseh and 

Amon, although now by the compiler, give some reference to 
political events (see xxi 17, 23 seq ), xxi 7-15 refer to the exile 
and find a parallel in xxiii 26 seq , and xxi 10 scjq are replaced 
in 2 Chron xxxiii 10-20 by a novel record of Manasseh’s 
penitence (see also ibid v 23 and note omission of 2 Kings 
xxiii 26 from Chron ) 

Josiah’s reign forms the climax of the history I he usual 
framework (xxn i , 2, xxiii 28, sob) is supplemented b> narra- 
tives dealing with the Temple repairs and the reforms of Josiah 
Ihese are closely related to xi seq (cf xxn 3-7 withxii 4 sqq ), 
but show many signs of revision, xxn 16 seq , xxni 26 seq , 
point distinctly to the exile, and xxni 16-20 is an insertion 
(the altar in v 16 is already destroyed mi; 15) after i Kings 
xni But it IS ditficult elsewhere to distinguish safely between 
the original records and the later additions In their present 
shape the reforms of Josiah are described in terms that point 
to an acquaintance with the teaching of Deuteronomy which 
promulgates the reforms themselves ® 

•* See further the special study by E Day, /o«rn Bib Lit (1902), 
PP 197 sqq 
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The annalistic notKC m xxni 29 sec^ (contrast 20) should 
precede v 28, a Chron xxxv 20-27 gives another veifsion in the 
f)ostti6n ana Ignores 2 Kings xxiii 24-27 (sec ho^veve^ the 
For the fast four kings of Jiitrah, the tefercncea try 
the worslnp at the high places (presumably abolished by Josiah) 
are wahUng^ the literary spufee is only cited fof ]ehoiakim, 
XXIV 3 aeq (.ind probably v 2), which treat the fall of |udah as 
the ]()Uf1ishm( nt for Manassch*s sins are a Deuteronomistic insertion 
(2 Ghron xxxvi 0 sqq differs Widely , sec, however, tlie Septuagint) , 
a seq and v 15 seq are duplicates With xxiv i8~Xxv 21 tf 
Jer 111 1*27 (the text 01 the latter, especially vv ig sqq is superior), 
and the fragments ibid xxxix i-io Ch xxv 22-26 appears in much 
fultef form m Jef xl seq (sde xl 7-9, xh 17 seqj It is note 
wbtthy that J fereitiiah does not enter irt to the history m Kings (contrast 
Iflilah above) The book of Chroiudes in general has a briefer 
account of the last years, and ignores both the narratives which 
also appear in Jeremiah and the concluding ho^ful note struck by 
ibe rc<jtoralion of Jehoiachin (xxv 27-30) This last, with the 
addition 6f statistical data, forms tlie present coiicfilstori also rtf 
the book of J eremiah 

Conclusions — A survey of these narratives aS a whole 
strengthens our impression of the merely mechanical character 
of the redaction by Which tliey are united Though editor^ 
have Written something of theit own ip almost every chapter, 
geileially from the standpoint of religious pragmatism, there is 
not the least attempt to work the materials into a history in our 
sense of the word, attd m particular the northern and southern 
histonosare practically independent, being merely pieced together 
in a sort of mosaic in consonance With clwonoiogical system, 
which we have seen to be really later than the mam redaction 
It iS very prol>abIe that the order of the pieces was considerably 
readjusted by the author of the chronology, of this indeed the 
Septuagint still shows traces But with all its imperfections as 
judged from a modern standpoint, the redaction has the great 
merit of preserving material nearer to the actua) history than 
would have been the case had narratives been rewritten from 
much later Standpoints — as often in the book of Chronicles- 

Questions of date and of the growth of the literary process are 
still unsettled, hut it is clear that there was an independent 
history of (north) Israel With its own chronological scheme 
It was based upon annals and fuller political records, and at 
some period apparently passed through circles where the 
purely domestic stories of the prophets (Ehsha) were current * 
This Was ultimately taken over by a JudaCan editor who was 
Under the influence of the far-reaching reforms ascribed to the 
i8th year of Josiah (6ai U c ) Certain passages seem to imply 
that m hiS time the Temple was still standing and the Davidic 
dynasty uninterrupted Also the phrase “ unto this day 
sometimes apparently presupposes a pre-exilic date On the 
other hand, the history is carried down to the end of Jehoiachin ’s 
life (xjtv 27 refers to his fifty-fifth year, vv 29 soq look back 
on hiS death), and a numlier of allusions point decisively to the 
post-exllic period Consequently, most scholars are agreed 
that an original prc^xilic l)euteronomic compilatson made 
shortly after Josiah’s reforms received subsequent additions 
from a later Deutetonomic writer 

These questions depend Upon several intricate literary and 
historical problems At the outset (a) the compiler deals with 
hiatiWy from the Deuteronomic standpoint, selecting Certain 
notices and referring further to separAte chronicles of Israel 
and Judah The canonical book of ChtonicleSf refers to such 
a combined work, but is confined to Judah, it fbllows the re- 
ligious judgment passed Upon the kings, but it introduces new 
details apparently derived from extant annals, replaces the 
annalistic excerpts found m Kings by other passages, or uses 
new narratives Which at times are clearly based upon older 
sources Next (b) the Septuagint proves that Ktflgs did not 
reach Its present form until a Very late datej eOch represents 
a stage and not always the same stage in the long protracted 
labours of the redactors (Kuenen) In agreement with this 
are the unambiguous indications ol the post-exihc age (especially 

* Ci similarly the prophetic narratives m the hooks of SanfifUei ) 

• LXX of Kings as not h corrupt reprodaction of the Hebrew 
receptuSf but represents another recension of the teat JNeather 
recension can claim absolute superiority The defects of the LXX 
he Oft the surface^ and are greatly aggravated by the condition of 
the Greek text, A^hich has suffered much in transmission, and 


m the Judaean bistoiy) consisting of complete passages, obvious 
interpolations arid also sporadic phrases in narratives whose 
ore-exiIic origin is sometimes clear and sometimes only to be 
presumed J urther (c), the Septuagint supports the independent 
conclusion that the elaborate synchronisms belong to a late 
stage m the redaction Consequently it is necessary to allow 
that the previous arrangement of the material may have been 
different, the actual wording of the intioductory notices was 
necessarily also affected In general, it becomes ever more 
difficult to distinguish between passages incorporated by an 
early redactor and those which may have been inserted Uter, 
though possibly from old sources \^here the regular framework 
IS disturbed such considerations become more cogent The 
relation of annalistic materials in i Sam (xiii i , xiv 47-'>t, \ c ) 
to the longer detailed narratives will bear upon the question, as 
also the relation of 2 Sam ix -xx to i Kings 1 seq (see Samuel, 
Books of) Again (d) the lengths of the reigns of the Judaean 
kings form an irttegi'al part of the Pafnework, and their total, 
With fifty years of exile, allows four hundred and eighty years 
from the beginning of the Temple t6 the return from Bab> Ion ^ 
This round number (cf again t Kings vj 1) points to a date 
subsequent to 537, and Robertson Smith has observed that 
almost all events dated by the years Of the kings of Jerusalem 
have reference to the affairs of the Temple This suggests a 
connexion between the chronology and the incorporation of 
those narratives m which the Temple is clearly the centre of 
interest (e) But, apart from the question of the origin of the 
more detailed Judaean records, the arguments for a pre-exilic 
Judaean Deuteronomic compilation are not quite decisive 
The phrase unto this day is not necessarily valid (cf 
2Chion v 9, viii 8, XXI to with i Kings viii 8, ix 21, i Kings 
vui 22), and depends largely upon the compiler’s sagacity 
Also, the existence of the 1 emple and of the Davidic dynasty 
(i Kings viii 14-55, h xv 4, 2 Kings vm 19, 

cf 2 Chron xilJ 5) IS equally applicable to- the time of the second 
temple when J^eiubbabel, the Davidic representative, kindled 
new hopes and aspirations Indeed, if the object of the Dcu- 
feronomic compiler is to show from past history that the 
sovereign is responsible for the purity of the national religion ” 
(Moore, Ency Bib col 2079), a date somewhere after the 
death of Jehoiachin (leleased in 561) in the age of Zetubbabel 
and the new Temple equally satisfies the conditions With this 
IS concerned (/) the question whether, on historical grounds, 
the account of the introduction of Deuteronomic reforms by 
Josiah is trustworthy ^ Moreover, although a twofold Deu- 
teronomic redaction of Kings is generally recognised, the criteria 
for the presumably pre-exilic form are not so decisive as those 
which certainly distinguish the post-exilic portions, and it is 
frequently Very difficult to assign Deuteronomic passages to 
the earlier, father than to the later Again, apart from the 
contrast between the Israelite detailed narratives (relativel^^ 
early) and those of Judaean on^n (often secondary), it 
IS noteworthy that the sympathetic treatment of northern 
history ill 2 Kings xiU 4 seq 25, Xiv 26 has literary parallels 
in the Deuteronomic redaction of Judges (where Israelite 
tradition is again predbhunant), but is quite distinct from the 
hostile feeling to the north which is also Deuteronomic Even 
the northern prophet ffosea (qt)) approximates the Deutero- 
riomic standpoint, and the possibility that the first Deutero- 
nomic compilation of Kings could origmate outside Judah is 

particularly has in ihaoy plaeea been corrected after the later Gteek 
versions that express the Hebrew of the 2ad century of our 

era Yet the LXX not only preserves many good readings m 
detail, but throws much lignt on the loftg-dotttintied process of 
redaction at thC hand of strccesSiVe edltora or trtpy^ifirts of which the 
extant Hebrew of Kings Is the onttOlnfl EVea the false readings 
of the Greek are inetrWJtiVe, for both recensions wcfe exposed to 
corrupting influences of precisely the same kind " (w K Smith) 

^ See W R Sfliith, lomn of Philology, x 209 sqq ; Prophets of 
Israel, p 147 seq , and K Marti, Bney Bib art* *' Chronology^*’ 

♦ Against earlier doubts toy Havet (1878), Vemes (1887) and Horst 
(1888), see W E Addis, Documents of Hexateuch, 11 2 sqq , but tlie 
whole question has been by E> Day (he oit above) and 

R H Kennett {Journ Theol Stud , July 1906, 481 sqq ) 
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Strengthened by the fact that an laaehte source oould be drawn 
upon for an impartial account of Judaean history (2 Kings 
XIV 8-15) Finally, (g) literary and historical problems here 
converge Although Judaean writers ultimately rejected as 
heathen a people who could claim to be followers of Yehweh 
(Ezra IV 2, zKingsxvii 28,33, contrast ibid ^^-^OfO.&ecandoi'y 
insertion), the anti-bamaritan feeling had previously been at 
most only in an inapient stage, and there is reason to infer that 
relations between the peoples of north and south had been 
closer ^ The book of Kings reveals changmg historical condi- 
tions m Its literary features, and it is signihcant that the very 
age where the background is to be sought is that which has 
been (mtentionally ?) left most obscure the chronicler’s 
history of the Judaean monarchy (Chron — ^Ezra— Nehemiah), 
as any comparison wdl show, has its own representation of the 
course of events, and has virtually superseded both Kings and 

eremiah, which have now an abrupt conclusion (See further 

A QooVfJew Quart Rev (1907), pp sqc^ , and the articles 
Jews History ^ 20, 22, Palestine History) 

Literature — ^A Koenen, EinUtiung^ J Wellhausen, Compos 
d Hexaisuchy pp 260-302, H Winckler, AliteU Untersuckungen 
(1892) , and B ^tade, Akademische Reden (1899, on i limgs v -vii , 
2 Kings x-xiv , XV -XXI ) , S K Driver Lit of O I (1909), see 
also C Holzhey, Das Buck d Kdntge (1899), the commentaries of 
Benzinger (1899) and Kitte^ (1900), and espe^'iitUy F C Kent, Israel's 
Hist and Btog Narr (1905) The article by W R SmiUi, Enry 
Bnt , 9th ed (partly retained here), is revised and supplemented 
by E Kautzsch in the Ency Bib Eor the Hebrew text sec Klostcr 
mann's Sam u Kdntge (1887) , C F Burney, Notes on the Hebrew 
fexi (1901) , and Stado and Schwally’a edition in Haupt’s Sacred 
Books of the Old Testament (1904) For English readers, J Skmner 8 
commentary in the Century Bioldy and W E Barnes in the Cam 
are Useful introductions (SAC) 

KING’S BENCH, COURT OF m Engjand, one of the superior 
courts of common law This court, the most ancient of English 
courts — m its correct legal title, the court of the king before 
the king himself,” coram ipso r.ge — la far older than paniament 
itself, for it can be traced back clearly, both in cbara.cter and the 
essence of its 3 unsdiction, to the reign of King Alfred The king’s 
bench, and the two offshoots of the aula regia, the common pleas 
and the exchequer, for many years possessed co-ordinate juris- 
diction, although there were a few cases m which each had 
exclusive authority, and in point of dignity precedence was given 
to the court of king’s bench, the lord chief justice of which was 
also styled lord chief justice of England, being the highest per- 
manent judge of the Crown 1 he court of exchequer attended 
to the business of the revenue, the common pleas tp private 
actions between citizeas, and the king’s bench retamed criminal 
cases and such other jmisdiction as had not been divided between 
the other two courts By an act of 1830 the court of exchequer 
chamber was constituted as a court of appeal for errors in law m 
all three courts Like the couit of exchequer, the king’s bench 
assumed by means of an ingenious fiction the jurisdiction m civil 
matters which properly belonged to the common pleas 

Under the Judicature Act 1873 the court of king’s bench be- 
came the kmg’s bench division of the High Court of Justice It 
consists of the lord chief justice and fourteen puisne judges It 
exercises original jurisdiction and also appellate jurisdiction from 
the county courts and other inferior courts By the act of 1873 
(sec 45) this appellate jurisdiction is conferred upon the High 
Court generally, but in practice it is exercised by a divisional 
court of the king’s bench division only The determination of 
such appeals by the High Court is final, unless leave to appeal is 
given b> the court which heard the appeal or by the court of 
appeal There was an exception to this rule as regards certain 
orders of quarter sessions, the history of which involves some 
complication. But by sec i (5) of the Court of Session Act 1894 
the rule applies to all cases where tb<*re is a right of appeal to the 
High Court from any court or person It may be here mentioned 
that if leave is given to appeal to the court of appeal there is a 
further appeal tp the House of Lords, except in bankruptcy 

1 See Kennett, Joum Theot Stud 1905, pp 169 sqq ; *906, pp 
488 sqq , and d J A Montgomery, The Samaritans (1907), pp 47, 
53 «eq » 57 , 59 , sqq 
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(Bankruptcy Appeiilh (County Courtb) Act 1884), when the 
decision of the court of appeal on appeal from a divisional court 
sitting in appeal is made final and conclusive 

There are masters in the king’s bench division Unlixe the 
masters m the chancery division, the> have ongmaJ jurisdiction, 
and are not attached to any paiticular judge Ihey hear appli- 
cations m chambers, act as taxing masters and ocrasionally as 
icferees to conduct inquiries, take accounts, and assess damages 
There is an appeal from the master to the judge in chambers 
h()rn*erly there wa*’ an appeal from the judge m cluimbers to^a 
divisional court m every case and thence lo the tviurt of appeal, 
until the multipluiition of appeals in small interlocutory matters 
became a scandal Under the Supreme Couit ot Judicature 
(Procedure) Act 1894 there is no right of appeal to the court of 
appeal m any interlocutory matters (except those mentioned 
in subs (b)) without the leave of the judge or of the court of 
appeal, and in matters of ” practice and procedure ” the appeal 
lies (with leave) directly to the court of appeal from the judge 
in chambers 

KINGSBRIDGE, a market town in the Totnes imrlmmentary 
division of Devonshiie, England, 48 m W of Exeter, on a 
branch of the Great Western railway Pop of urbxn district 
(1901), 3025 It lies 6 rn from the English Channel, at the Iread 
I of an inlet or estuary which leceives only small streams, on a 
j sharply sloping site The church of St Edmund is mainly 
Perpendicular, but there are Transitional Norman and Early 
EngLsh portions The town-lull contains a natural history 
museum A house called Pindar Lodge stands on the site of the 
birthplace of Tol\n Wolcot(‘ Peter Pindar,” 1738-1819) William 
Cookworthy (1705-1780), a jKirceUm manufacturer, the first to 
exploit the deposits of kaolin in the south-west of England, was 
also born at Kmgshndge The township of Dodbrooke, in- 
cluded within the civil parish, adjoins Kingsbndge on the north- 
cast Some iron-founding and ship-buildmg, with a coasting 
trade, are earned on 

Kingsbndge (Kyngysbrygge) was formerly included m the 
manor of Clfiurrhstow, the first trace of its separate existence 
being found m the Hundred Roll of 1276, winch records that in 
the manor of Churclistow there is a new borough, which has a 
Friday market and a separate assize of bread and ale The name 
Kingsbndge, however, does not appear till half a century later 
When Kingsbndge became a separate parish is not certainly 
known, but it was before 1414 when the church was rebuilt and 
consecrated to St Edmund In 1461 the abbot of Buckfastleigh 
obtained a Saturday market at Kingsbndge and a three-days’ fair 
at the feast of bt Margaret, both of which arc still held The 
manor remained in possession of the abbot until the Dissolution, 
when it was granted to Sir William Petre Kingsbndge was never 
represented in parhament or mcorporated by charter, the govern- 
ment being by a portreeve, and down to the present day the 
steward of the manor holds a court leet and court baron and 
appoints a portreeve and constables In *798 the town nulls 
were converted into a woollen manufactory, which up to recent 
times produced large quantities of cloth, and the se ge manu- 
facture was mtroduced early in the 19th century The town 
has been famous from remote times for a beverage c*allcd 
“ white ale ” Included in Kmgsbndge is the little town of 
Dodbrooke, which at the time of the Domesday Survey had 
a population of 42, and a flock of io8 sheep and 27 goats, and 
in 1257 was granted a Wednesday market and a fair at the 
Feast of St Mary Magdalene 

See Victorta County History Devonshire y Kingsbndge '^nd Sul- 
combe, with ike intermediate Bstuax)^ historically and topographically 
depicted (Kingsbndge, i8ig) , S F Fox, Kingsbndge Estuary (Kinga^ 
hndge, 1864) 

KING’S COUNTY, a county of Ireland in the province of 
Leinster, bounded N by Meath and Westmeath, W by Roscommon, 
Galway and Tipperary (the boundary with the first two counties 
being the nver Shannon), S by Tipperary and Queen’s County, 
and E by Kildare The area is 493,999 acres or about 772 sq m- 
The greater part of the county is included in the central plain of 
Ireland In the south-east the Slieve Bloom Mountains form the 
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boundary between King’s County and Queen’s County, and run 
into the former county from south-west to north-east for a dis- 
tance of about 20 m consisting of a mass of lofty and precipitous 
crags through which there are two narrow passes, the Black Gap 
and the Gap of Glandine In the north-east Croghan Hill, a 
beautiful green eminence, rises to a height over 700 ft The 
remainder of the county is flat, but a range of low hills crosses 
Its north-eastern division to the north of the Barrow In the 
centre of the county from east to west a large portion is occupied 
by the Bog of Allen The county shares in the advantage of the 
navigation of the Shannon, which skirts its western side The 
Brosna, which issues from Ixich Ennell in Westmeath, enters the 
county near the town of Clara, and flowing south-westwards 
across its north-west corner, discharges itself into the Shannon 
after receiving the Clodagh and the Broughill A small portion 
of the north-eastern extremity is skirted by the upper Boyne 
The Barrow forms the south-eastern boundary with Queen’s 
County The Little Brosna, which rises m the Slieve Bloom 
Mountams, forms the boundary of King’s County with Tipperary, 
and falls mto the Shannon 

This county lies m the great Carboniferous Limestone plain, 
with clay-soils and bogs upon its surface, and many drier deposits 
of esker-gravels rismg as green hills above the general level The 
Slieve Bloom Mountains, consisting of Old Red Sandstone with 
Silurian inkers, form a bold feature m the south North of 
Philipstown, the prominent mass of Croghan Hill is formed of 
basic volcanic rocks contemporaneous with the Carboniferous 
Limestone, and comparable with those in Co Limerick 

Notwithstanding the large area occupied by bogs, the climate 
is generally healthy, and less moist than that of several neigh- 
bouring districts The whole of the county would appear to 
have been covered formerly by a vast forest, and the district 
l 30 itiering on Tipperary is still richly wooded The soil naturally 
is not of great fertility except in special cases, but is capable of 
being rendered so by the judicious application of bog and lime 
manures according to its special defects It is generally either 
a deep bog or a shallow gravelly loam On the borders of the 
Slieve Bloom Mountains there are some very rich and fertile 
pastures, and there are also extensive grazing districts on the 
borders of Westmeath, which are chiefly occupied by sheep 
Along the banks of the Shannon there are some fine tracts of 
meadow land With the exception of the tract occupied by the 
Bog of Allen, the remainder of the county is nearly all under 
tillage, the most productive portion being that to the noi th-west 
of the Hill of Croghan The percentage of tillage to pasture is 
roughly as i to zj Oats, barley and rye, potatoes and turnips, 
are all considerably grown, wheat is almost neglected, and the 
acreage of all crops has a decreasing tendenev Cattle, sheep, 
pigs and poultry are bred increasingly, dairies are numerous in 
the north of the county, and the sheep are pastured chiefly in the 
hilly districts 

The county is traversed from S L to N W by the Portarhng- 
ton, Tullamore, Clara and Athlone line of the Great Southern and 
Western railway, with a branch from Clara to Banagher, from 
Roscrea (Co Tipperary) a branch of this company runs to 
Parsonstown (Birr), while the Midland Great Western has 
branches from its main line from Fnfield (Co Kildare) to 
Edenderry, and from Streamstown (Co Westmeath) to Clara 
The Grand Canal runs through the length of the county from 
east to west, entering the Shannon at Shannon harbour 

The population (65,563 m 1891, 60,187 decreasing 

through emigration, includes about 89 % of Roman Catholics 
The decrease is rather below the average The chief towns are 
Tullamore (the county town, pop 4639) and Birr or Parsons- 
town (4438), with Edenderry and Clara Philipstown near Tulla- 
more was formerly the capital of the county and was the centre 
of the kingdom of Offaly The county comprises 12 baronies 
\nd 46 civil parishes It returns two members to parliament, 
for the Birr and Tullamore divisions respectively Previous to 
the Union, King’s County returned six members to parliament, 
two for the county, and two for each of the boroughh of Philips- 
town and Banagher Assizes are held at Tullamore and quarter 


sessions at Parsonstowm, Philipstown and Tullamore The 
county IS divided mto the Protestant dioceses of Killaloe, Meath 
and Ossory , and the Roman Catholic dioceses of Ardagh, Kildare 
and Iveighhn, Ossory and Clonfert 

King’s County, with portions of Tipperary, Queen’s County 
and Kildare, at an early period formed one kingdom under the 
name of Offaly, a title which it retained after the landing of the 
English Subsequently it was known as Glenmallery, Western 
Glenmallery pretty nearly corresponding to the present King s 
County, and Eastern Glenmallery to Queen’s County By a 
statute of 1556 the western district was constituted a shire under 
the name of King’s County in honour of Philip, consort of Queen 
Mary — the principal town, formerly the seat of the O’Connors, 
being called Philipstown, and the eastern district at the same 
time received the name of Queen’s County in honour of Mary 
Perhaps the oldest antiquarian relic is the large pyramid of white 
stones in the Slieve Bloom Mountams called the Temple of the 
Sun or the White Obelisk There are a considerable number of 
Danish raths, and a chain of moats commanding the passes of the 
bogs extended throughout the county On the borders of Tippe- 
rary IS an ancient causeway leading presumably to a crannog or 
lake-d\\ elhng The most important ecclesiastical rums are those 
of the seven churches of Clonmacnoise (qv) on the Shannon in 
the north-west of the county, where an abbey was founded by St 
Kieran m 648, and where the remains include those of churches, 
two round towers, crosses, inscribed stones and a castle Among 
the more famous religious houses in addition to Clonmacnoise 
were Durrow Abbey, founded by St Columba in 550, Monasteroris 
founded m the 14th century by John Bermingham, eail of 
Louth, and Seirkyran Abbey, founded in the beginning of the 
5th century The principal old castles are Rathmore, probably 
the most ancient m the county, Banagher, commanding an im- 
portant pass on the Shannon, Leap Castle, m the Slieve Bloom 
Mountams , and Birr or Parsonstown, now the seat of the earl of 
Rosse 

KINGSDOWN, THOMAS PEMBERTON LEIGH, Baron (1793- 
1867), the eldest son of Thomas Pemberton, a chancery barrister, 
was born m London on the nth of February 1793 He was called 
to the bar at Lincoln’s Inn in 1816, and at once acquired a 
lucrative equity practice He sat in parliament for Rye (1831- 
1832) and for Ripon (1835-1843) He was made a king’s ( ounsel 
m 1829 Of a retiring disposition, he seldom took part m parlia- 
mentary debates, although m 1858 m the case of Slockdale v 
Hansard he took a considerable part m upholding the privileges 
of parliament In 1841 he accepted the post of attorney-general 
for the duchy of Cornwall In 1842 a relative, Sir Robert H 
Leigh, left him a life interest in his Wigan estates, amounting to 
some £15,000 a year, he then assumed the additional surname 
of I eigh Having accepted the chancellorship of the duchy of 
Cornwall and a privy councillorship, he became a member of the 
judicial committee of the privy council, and for nearly twenty 
years devoted his energies and talents to the work of that body , 
his judgments, more particularly m prize cases, of whic h he look 
especial charge, are remarkable not only for legal precision and 
accuracy, but for their form and expression In 1858, on the 
formation of Lord Derby’s administration, he was offered the 
Great Seal, but declined, in the same year, however, he was raised 
to the peerage as Baron Kmgsdown He died at his seat, Lorry 
Hill, near Sittingboume, Kent, on the 7th of October 1867 
Lord Kmgsdown never married, and his title became extinct 

See Recollectioris of Ltfe at the Bar and tn Parliament^ by Lord 
Kmgsdown (privately printed for friends, 1868), The limes (8lh 
of October 1867) 

KING*S EVIL, an old, but not yet obsolete, name given to the 
scrofula, which m the popular estimation was deemed capable of 
cure by the royal touch The practice of touching ” for the 
scrofula, or ** King’s Evil,” was confined amongst the nations of 
Europe to the two Royrfl Houses of England and France As 
the monarchs of both these countries owned the exclusive right 
of being anointed with the pure chrism, and not with the ordinary 
sacred oil, it has been surmised that the common belief in the 
sanctity of the chrism was m some manner inseparably connected 
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>Mth faith m the healing powers of the royal touch The kings 
both of France and England claimed a sole and special right to 
this supernatural gift the house of France deducing its origin 
from Clovis (5th century) and that of England declaring Edward 
the Confessor the first owner of this virtue That the Saxon origin 
of the royal power of healing was the popular theory in England 
IS evident from the striking and accurate description of the cere- 
mony in Macbeth (act vi scene 111 ) Nevertheless the practice of 
this rite cannot be traced back to an earlier date than the reign 
of Edward III in England, and of St Louis (Louis IX ) in France, 
consequently, it is believed that the performance of healing by the 
touch emanated m the first instance from the French Crusader- 
King, whose miraculous powers were subsequently transmitted 
to his descendant and representative, Isabella of Valois, wife of 
Edward II of England In any case, Queen Isabella's son and 
heir, Edward III , claimant to the French throne through his 
mother, was the first English king to order a public display of an 
attribute that had hitherto been associated with the Valois kings 
alone From his reign dates the use of the “ touch-piece,*’ a gold 
medal given to the sufferer as a kind of talisman, which was origi- 
nally the angel com, stamped with designs of St Michael and of 
a three-masted ship 

The actual ceremony seems first to have consisted of the 
sovereign’s personal act of washing the diseased flesh with water 
but under Henry VII the use of an ablution was omitted, and a 
regular office was drawn up for insertion in the Service Book 
At the “ Ceremonies for the Healing ” the king now merely 
touched his afflicted subject in the presence of the court chaplain 
who offered up certain prayers and afterwards presented the 
touch-piece, pierced so that it might be suspended by a ribbon 
round the patient’s neck Henry VII ’s office was henceforth 
issued with variations from time to time under successive kings, 
nor did it disappear from certain editions of the Book of Common 
Prayer until the middle of the i8th century The prac tu e of the 
Royal Healing seems to have reached the height of its popularity 
during the reign of Charles II , who is stated on good authority 
to have touched over 100,000 strumous persons So great a 
number of applicants becoming a nuisance to the Court, it was 
afterwards enacted that special certificates should in future be 
granted to individuals demanding the touch, and such certihcates 
are o(».asionallv to be found amongst old parish registers of the 
close of the 17th centur) After the Revolution, William of 
Drange refused to touch, and leferred all applicants to the exiled 
James II at St Germains, but Queen Anne touched frequently, 
one of her patients being Dr Samuel Johnson in his infancy 
The Hanoverian kings declined to touch and there exists no 
further record of any ceremony of healing henceforward at the 
English court The practice, however, was continued bv the 
exiled Stuarts, and was constantly performed in Italy by James 
Stuart, “ the Old Pretender,” and by his two sons, Charles and 
Henryk (Cardinal Yoik) (H M V ) 

KINGSFORD, WILLIAM (1819-1898), British engineer and 
Canadian historian, was born in T ondon on the 23rd of December 
1819 He first studied architecture but disliking the confine- 
ment of an offic e enlisted in the ist Dragoon Guards, obtaining his 
discharge in Canada in 1841 \ftcr serving for a time in the 
office of the city surveyor of Montreal he made a survey for the 
Lachine canal (1846-1848), and was employed m the United 
States in the building of the Hudson River railroad in 1849, and 
in Panama on the lailroad being constructed there in 18^1 
In 1853 he was surveyor and afterwards district superintendent 
for the Grand 1 runk railroad, remaining in the employment of 
that company until 1 864 The following year he went to England 
but returned to Canada in 1867 in the hope of taking part m the 
construction of the Intercolonial Raihvay In this he was un- 
successful, but from 1872 to 1879 he held a government post in 
charge of the harbours of the Great Lakes and the St Lawrence 
He had previously written books on engineering and topo- 
graphical subjects, and in 1880 he began to study the records of 
Canadian history at Ottawa Among other books he published 
Canadian Archaeology (1886) and Early Bibliography of Ontario 
(1892) But the great work of his life was a History of Canada 
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m 10 volumes (1887-1897), ending with the union of Upper 
and Lower Canada in 1841 Kingsford died on the 28th of 
September 1898 

KINGSLEY, CHARLES (1819-1875), English clergyman, poet 
and novelist, was bom on the 12th of June 1819, at Holne 
vicarage, Dartmoor, Devon His early years were spent at 
Barnack in the Fen country and at Clovelly in North Devon 
The scenery of both made a great impression on his mind, 
and was afterwards described with singular vividness in his 
writings He was educated at private schools and at King’s 
College, London, after his father’s promotion to the rectory 
of St Luke’s, Chelsea In 1838 he entered Magdalene College, 
Cambridge, and in 1842 he was ordained to the curacy of Evers- 
ley m Hampshire, to the rectory of which he was not long after- 
wards presented, and this, with short intervals, was his home 
for the remaining thirty-three years of his life In 1844 he 
married Fanny, daughter of Pascoe Gienfell, and m 1848 
he published his first volume, The Saint's Tragedy In 1859 he 
became chaplain to Queen Victoria, in i860 he was appointed 
to the professorship of modern history at Cambridge, which he 
resigned in 1869, and soon after he was appointed to a canonry 
at Chester In 1873 this was exchanged for a canonry at West- 
minster He died at Eversley on the 23rd of January 1875 

With the exception of occasional changes of residence in 
England, generally for the sake of his wife’s health, one or two 
short holiday trips abroad, a tour m the West Indies, and anothei 
in America to visit his eldest son settled there as an engineer, 
his life was spent in the peaceful, if active, occupations of a 
clergyman who did his duty earnestly, and of a vigorous and 
prolific writer But in spite of this apparently uneventful life, 
he was for many years one of the most prominent men of his 
time, and by his personality and his books he exercised con- 
siderable influence on the thought of his generation Though not 
piofoundly learned, he was a man of wide and various informa- 
tion, whose interests and sympathies embraced many branches 
of human knowledge He was an enthusiastic student in par- 
ticular of natural history and geology Spuing on the father’s 
side from an old English race of country squires, and on his 
mothei’s side from a good West Indian family who had been 
slaveholders for generations, he had a keen love of sport and 
a genuine sympathy with country-folk, but he had at the same 
time something of the scorn for lower races to be found m the 
members of a dominant race 

With the sympathetic organization which made him keenly 
sensible of the wants of the poor, he threw himself heartily into 
the movement known as Christian Socialism, of which Frederick 
Denison Maurice was the recognized leader, and for many /ears 
he was considered as an extreme radical in a profession the 
traditions of which were conservative \Vhilt in this phase 
he wrote his novels Yeast and Alton Locke, in whu h, though he 
pointed out unsparingly the folly of extremes, he certainly 
sympathized not only with the poor, but with much that was 
done and said by the leaders in the Chartist movement Yet 
even then he considered that the true leaders of the people were 
a peer and a dean, and there was no real inconsistency in the 
fact that at a later period he was among the most strenuous 
defenders of Governor Eyre in the measures adopted by him to 
put down the Jamau an disturbam es He looked rather to the 
extension of the co-operative principle and to sanitary reform 
for the amelioration of the i ondition of the people than to an> 
radical political change His politics might therefore have been 
described as Toryism tempered by sympathy, or as Radicalism 
tempered by hereditary scorn of subject races He was bitterlv 
opposed to what he considered to be the medievalism and 
narrowness of the Oxford Tractarian Movement Tn Mac- 
mllan^s Magazine for January 1864 he asserted that truth for 
Its own sake was not obligatory with the Roman Catholic 
clergy, quoting as his authority John Henry Newman {qv) 
Tn the ensuing controversy Kingsley was completely discomfited 
He was a broad churchman, w^ho held what would be called a 
liberal theolog)^, but the Church, its organization, its creed, its 
dogma, had ever an increasing hold upon him Although at one 
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period he certainly shrank from recitmg the Athanasian Creed 
in church, he was towards the close of his life found ready to 
join an assodation for the defence of this formulary The 
more orthodox and conservative elements in his character gained 
the upper hand as time went on, but careful students of him and 
his wntmgs will find a deep conservatism underlying the most 
radical utterances of his earlier years, while a passionate sym- 
pathy for tne poor, the afflicted and the weak held possession 
of him till the last hour of his life 

Both as a writer and in his personal intercourse with men, 
Kingsley was a thoroughly stimulating teacher As with his 
own teacher, Maunte, his influence on other men rather consisted 
in inducing them to think for themselves than in leading them 
to adopt his own views, never, perliaps, very definite* But 
his healthy and stimulating influence was largely due to the 
fact that he mterpreted the thoughts which were stirnng in 
the minds of many of his contemporanes. 

As a preacher he was vivid, eager and earnest, equally plain- 
spoken and nncompromis’ng when preaching to a fashionable 
congregation or to his own vfflage pioor One of the very best 
of ^ wntmgs IS a sermon called 1 he Mes&age of ike Ckurck to 
Working Mefiy and the best of his published discourses are the 
Twenty-five Village Sermons which he preached in tlie early 
years of his Eversley life. 

As a novehst his chief power lay m his descriptive faculties. 
The descriptions of South Amenian scenery in Westward Hoi 
of the Egyptian desert in Hypatia, of the North Devon sceneiy 
in Two Years Ago, are amt)ng the most brilliant pieces of woid- 
painting m English prose-wnting , and the American scenery 
is even more vividly and more truthfully described when he 
had seen it only by the e>^e of his imagination than in his wrork 
At Last, which was wntten after he had visited the tropics 
His sympathy for children taught him how to secure their 
interests His version of the old Greek stones entitled The 
Heroes, and Water-babies and Madam How and Lady Why, in 
which he deals with popular natural history, take high rank 
among books for children 

As a poet he wrote but little, but there are passages m The 
Satnfs Tragedy and many isolated lyrics, which are worthy of a 
place in all standard collections of English literature Andromeda 
is a very successful attempt at naturalizing the hexameter as 
a form of English verse, and reproduces with great skill the 
sonorous roll of the Greek original 

In person Charles Kingslev was tall and spare, sinewy rather 
than powerful, and of a restless excitable temperament His 
complexion was swarthy, his hair dark, and his eye ongbt and 
piercmg* His temper was hot, kept under rigid control ; his 
disposition tender^ gentle and lovmg, with flashmg scorn and 
indignation against all that was ignoble and impure , he was a 
good husband, father and fnend One of his daughters, Mary 
St Leger Kingslev (Mrs Harnson), has become weil known as a 
novelist under the pseudonym of Lucas Malet ” 

Kingsley’s life was wntten by his widow in 1877, entitled Charles 
Kingsley, his Letters and Memories of hts Life, and presents a very 
touching and beautiful picture of her husband, bat perhaps hardly 
does justice to his humour, his wit, his oveiflowing vitahty and 
Ixmsh fun 

The following is a list of Kingsley’s wntings Saint's Tragedy, 
a drama (r8a8) Alton Locke, a novel , Yeast, a novel J1849) 
Twenty- five Village Sermons Phaeton, or Loose Thoughts for 

Loose Thinkers (1852) , Sermons on National Subjects (xst senes, 1853) , 
Hypatia, a novel (185 , Glaucus, or *he Wonders of Shore (1855) , 

Sermons on National Subjects (2nd senes, 1854), Alexandria and her 
Schools (1854) , Westward Ho / o. novel ^8 S’}}, Sermons for the Times 
C*® 55 ) » The Heroeo, Greek fairy tales (1856) , Two Years Ago, a novel 
U^57) , Andromeda and other Poems (1858), The Good News of God, 
sermons (1859) , Miscellanies (i839>, Limits of Exact Science applied 
to History (Inaugural I*ectures, 1860), Town and Country Sermons 
(1861), Sermons on the Pentateuch (1863), Water-babies (1863!, The 
Roman and the Teuton (1863!, David and other Sermons (1866), 
Hsreward the Wake, a novel (t866V, The Ancient Rigime (Lectures 
at the^oyal Instrtution, 18^); water of Life and other Sermons 
(1867), The Hermits (1869), Madam How and Lady Why (1869), 
At Last (1871) Town Geology (1872) , Disciptine and other Sermons 
1873); Prose Idvlls (1873); Pldys and Puritans (1873); Health and 
Education (1874) , Westminster Sermons (1874) , Lectures delivered in 
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Amertea (a875)[. Hei wasalarge contributor to penodieal hteraturej 
many of his essays arc mcluded in Prase Idylls and other works m 
the above list But no collection has been made of some of his more 
characteristic wntings m the Christian Socialist and' Politics for the 
People, many of them signed by the pseudonym he then assumed, 
' Parson Lot " 

KUfGSLEY^ HENRY (1830-1376), English novelisKt, younger 
brother of Charles Kingsley, was born at Bomack, Northampton- 
shire, on the 3n(i of January 1830 In 1853 he left Oxford, 
where he was an undergraduate at Worcester College, for the 
Australian goidfieids This venture, however,, was not a success, 
and after five years he returned to England. He achieved con- 
siderable popularity with his Recollections of Geoffrt^ Hamlyn 
(1859), a novel of Austradian We This was the first of a senes 
of novels of which Ravenshae (1861) and The Htllyars and The 
Burtons (1865) are the best known These storiesi are charac- 
terized by much vigour,, abundance of incident, and healthy 
sentiment He edited fcff eighteen months' the Edmbnrgh 
Daily Remew, for which he had acted as war correspondent 
dunng the Franco-German War He died at Cuckfield, Sussex, 
on the 24th of May 1876 

KINGSLEY, MARY HENRIETTA (1S62-1900), English 
traveller, ethnologist and author, daughter of George Henry 
Kingsley (1827-1892), was born m Islmgton, London, on the 
13th of October 1862 Her father, though less widely known 
than his brothers, Charles aiid Henry (see above), was a man of 
versatile abilities, with a passion for travelling which he managed 
to indulge in combination with his practice as a doctor He 
wrote one pc^iular book of travel. South Sea Bubbles, by the 
Earl and the Doctor (1872), m coflaiDoration with the 13th earl 
of Pembroke Mary Kmgsley’s reading m history poetry and 
philosophy was wide if desultory, but she was most attracted 
to natural history Her family moved to Cambridge in 1886, 
where she studied the saence of sociology I he loss of both 
parents m 1892 left her free to pursue her own course, and she 
resolved to study native rehgion and law m West Africa with a 
view to completing a book wluch her father had left unfinished 
With her study of “ raw fetish ” she combined that of a scientific 
collector of fresh-water fishes She started for the West Coast 
in August 1893 , and at Kabinda, at Old Calabar, Fernando 
Po and on the Lower Congo she pursued her investigations, 
returning to England in June 1894 She gained sufficient 
knowledge of the native customs to contnbute an introduction 
to Mr R E Dennett’s Notes on the Folk Lore of the Fjort (1898) 
Mtss Kingsley made careful preparations for a second vi«it to 
the same coast , and m December 1894, provided by the 
British Museum authorities with a collector’s equipment, she 
proceeded via Old Calabar to h>ench Congo, and ascended the 
Ogow^ River From this point her journey, in part across 
country hitherto untrodden by Europeans, was a long senes of 
adventures and hairbreadth escapes, at one time from the 
dangers of land and water, at another from the cannibal Fang 
Returning to the coast Miss Kmgsley went to Consco and to the 
German colony of Cameroon, where she made the ascent of 
the Great Cameroon (13,760 ft ) from a direction until then 
unattempted She returned to England in October 1895, The 
story of her adventures and her investigations in fetish is 
vividly told in her Travels m West Africa (1897)* The book 
aroused wide interest, and she lectured to scientific gathenngs 
on the fauna, flora and folk-lore of West Africa, and to com- 
mercial audiences on the trade of that region and its possible 
developments, always with a protest against the lack of detailed 
knowledge characteristic of modern dealings with new fields of 
trade In both cases she spoke with authority, for she had brought 
back a considerable number of new specimens of fishes and plants, 
and had herself traded m rubber and oil m the districts through 
which she passed* But her chief concern was for the develop- 
ment of the negro on African, not European, lines and for the 
government of the Bntish possessions on the West Coast by 
methods which left the native a free unsmashed man — not a 
whitewashed slave or an enemy With undaunted energy 
Miss Kingsley made preparations for a third journey to the West 
Coast, but the Anglo-Boe» War changed her plans, and she 
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decided to go first to Scftith Africa t6 nurse fever cases She 
died of enteric fever at Simon’s Town, where she was engaged 
tn tending Boer prisoners, on the 3rd of June 1900 Miss 
Kingsley’s works, besides her Travehj include West African 
Studies, The Story of West Africa, a memoir of her father prefixed 
to his Notes on Sport and Travel (1899), and many contributions 
to the study of West African law and folk-lore To continue 
the investigation of the subjects Mi<?s Kingsley had made her 
own “ The African Society ’’was founded m 1901 

Valuable biogiaphioal mformation from the pen of Mr George 
A Macnwllan is prefixed to a second edition (igoi) of the Studies 

KING’S LYNN (Lykk or Lyi^n Regis), a market town, sea- 
port and municipal and parliamentary borough of Norfolk, 
England, on the estuary of th<i Great Ouse near its outflow 
mto the Wash Pop (1901), 20,288 It is 97 m N by E from 
London by the Great Eastern railway, and is also served by the 
Midland and Great Northern joint line On the land side the 
town was formerly defended by a fosse, and there are still con- 
siderable remains of the old wall, including the handt^ome South 
Gate of the I'^th century Several by- hannels of the nver, 
passing through the town, are known as fleets, recalling the 
similar fiethe pf Hamburg 1 he Public Walks forms a pleasant 
promenade parallel to the wall, and in the centre of it stands a 
picturesque octagonal Chapel of the Red Mount, exhibiting 
ornate Perpendicular work, and once frequented by pilgrims 
fhe church of St Margaret, formerly the |>riory church, is a fine 
buildmg with two towers at the west end, one of which was 
formerly surmounted by a spire, blown down m 1741 Norman 
or Transitional work appears in the base of both towers, of 
which the southern also shows Early English and Decorated 
work, while the northern is chiefly Perpendicular Ihere is a 
fine Perpendicular east window of circular form The church 
possesses two of the finest monumental brasses irt existence, 
dated respectively 1349 and 1364 St Nicholas chapel, at the 
north end of the town, is also of rich Perpendicular workmanship, 
with a tower of earlier date. All Saints’ church in South Lynn 
IS a beautiful Decorated cruciform structure Of a Franciscan 
friary there remains the Perpendicular Grey Friars’ Steeple, 
and the doorway remains of a pnests’ college founded in 1502 
At the grammar school, found^ irt the reign of Henry VIII , 
but occupying modem buildings, Eugene Aram was usher 
Among the other public buildings are the guildhall, with Re- 
naissance front, the corn exchange, the picturesque custom-house 
of the 17th centu»*y, the athenaeum (including a museum, hall 
and other departments), the Stanley Libraiy, and the mumcipal 
buildings The fisheries of the town are important, including 
extensive mussel-fisheries under the jurisdiction of the corpora- 
tion, and there are also breweries, com-mills, iron and brass 
foundries, agricultural implement manufactories, ship-building 
yards, rope and sail works Ly nn Harbour has an area of 30 acres 
and an average depth at low tide of 10 ft There is also good 
anchorage in the roads leading from the Wash to the docks 
There are two docks of 6i and to acres area respectively A 
considerable traffic is carried on by barges on the Ouse The 
municipal and parliamentary boroughs of Lynn are co-extensive, 
the parliamentary borough returns one member The town is 
governed by a mayor, 6 aldermen and i8 councillors Area, 
3061 acres 

As Lynn (Lun, Leirtne,, Bishop’s Lynn) owes its origin to the 
trade which its carlyt settlors earned by the Ouse and its tribu- 
taries Its history dates> frorii the period of settled occupation by 
the Saxons It belonged to the bishops of Thetford before the 
Conquest and remained with the see when it was translated to 
Norwich Herbert de Losmga {c io54-‘iii9) granted its juris- 
diction to the cathedral of Norwich^ but this right was resumed 
by a later bishop, John de Gray, who ul 1204 had obtained 
from John a charter establishing Lynn as a free borough A 
fuller grant m 1206 gave the burgesses a gild merchant, the 
hustm^ court to be once a week only, and general liberties 
according to the Customs of Oxford, saving the rights of the 
bishop fund the earl of Arlmdd, whose ancestor William D’AIbini 
had received frorri Wdliam II the moiety of the tolbooth 
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Among numerous later charters one of 1268 confirmed the 
privilege granted to the buigessess by the bishop of ihoosing a 
mayor, another of 1416 re-established his election by the 
aldermen alone Henry VllI granted Lynn two charters, 
the first {1524) incorporating it under mBjyca a/nd aldermen, 
the second (1537) changing its name to Kings Lynn and 
transferring to the corporation all the rights hitherto enjoyed 
by the bishop Edwa»*d VI added the possessions of the gild 
of the Trinity, or gild merchant, and St George’s gild, while 
Queen Mary annexed South Lynn Admiialty rights wer# 
granted by James I Lynn, which had declared for the Crown 
in 1643, surrendered its privileges to Charles II m 1684, but 
recovered its charter on the eve of the Revolution A fair 
held on the festival of St Margaret (July 20) was- included in 
the grant to the monks of Norwich about 1100 Three charters 
of John granting the bishop fairs on the feasts of St Nicholas^ 
St Ursula and St Margaret are extant, and another of Edward I , 
changing the last to the feast of St Peter ad Vincula (Aug 1). 
A local act was passed m 1558-1559 for keeping a mart or 
fair once a year In the eiglitecnth century besides the pleasiiie 
fair, still held m February, there was another in October, now 
abolished A royal charter of 11524 established the cattle, com 
and general provisions market, still held every Tuesday and 
Saturday I ynn has ranked high among English seaports from 
early times 

See F M Beloe, Our Bofough (1899), H Ha>ffod, Report on 
Detds^ , of King's Lynn (1874) , I'utona County History Norfolk 

KING’S MOUNTAIN, a mountainous ridge m Gaston county. 
North Carolina and York county, South Carolina, USA It 
IS an outlier of the Blue Ridge running parallel with il, f e N E 
and S W , but in contrast with the other mountains of the Blue 
Ridge, King’s Mountain a crest marked with sharp and 
n regular notcheg Its highest point and great escarpment are 
m North Carolina About m S of the line between the two 
States, where tlie ridge is about 60 ft above the surrounding 
country and very narrow at the top, the batth of King’s Moun- 
tain was fought on the 7th of Octol>er 1780 between a forex* of 
about TOO Provincial Rangers and about 1000 I oyalist militia 
under Major Patiirk Ferguson (1744- 17 80), and an American force 
of about 900 backwoodsmen under Colonels William Campbell 
(1745-1781), Benjamin Cleveland (1738- 1806), Isaac Shelby, John 
Sevier and James Williams (1740-1780), in which the Americans 
were victorious The British ^oss is stated as 119 killed (includ- 
ing the commander), 123 wounded, and 664 pnsoners, the 
American loss was 28 killed (mcluding Colonel Williams) and 62 
wounded. The victory largely contributed to the success of 
General Nathanael Greene’s campaign against Lord Cornwallis 
There has been some dispute to the exact site of the eng^e- 
inent, but the weight of evidence is in favour of the position 
mentioned above, on the South Carolina side of the line A 
monument erected in 181 5 was replaced in 1880 by a much larger 
one, and a monument for which Congress appropriated $30,000 
m 1906, was completed m 1909 

See L C Draper, Kind's Mountmn and itk Heroes (Crticmnati, 
iSSiJ, and Edward McCrady, South Carolina in the Revolution 
(New York, igoi) 

KINGSTON, ELIZABETH, Duchess of (1720-^1 788), sometimes 
Called countess of Bristol, was the daughter of Colonel Thomas 
Chudleigh (d 1726), and was appointed maid Of honour to 
Augusta, princess of Wales, in 1743, probably through the good 
offices of her friend, William PuUency, earl of Bath Being a 
very beautiful woman Miss Chudleigh did not lack admirers> 
among whom were James, 6th duke of Hamiltcn, and Augustus 
John Hervey, afterwards 3rd earl of Brictol Hatfnlton, how- 
ever, left England, and on the 4th of August 1744 she was 
privately married to Hetvey at Lamston, near VV’mchcster 
Both husband and wife being pooty their union was kept secret 
to enable Elizabeth to retain her post at court, while Hervey, 
who* was a naval officer, rejoined his ship, returning to England 
towards the close of 1746 The marriage was a very unfiappy 
one, and the pair soon ceased to live together, but when it 
appeared probable that Hervey Would succeed his brother as earl 
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of Bristol, his wife took steps to obtain proof of her marriage 
This did not, however, prevent her from becoming the mistress 
of Evelyn Pierrepont, 2nd duke of Kingston, and she was not 
only a very promment figure in London society, but in 1765 in 
Berlm she was honoured by the attentions of Frederick the 
Great By this time Hervey wished for a divorce from his wife, 
but Elizabeth, although equally anxious to be free, was un- 
willing to face the publicity attendant upon this step However, 
she began a suit of jactitation against Hervey This case was doubt- 
less collusive, and after Elizabeth had sworn she was unmarried, 
the court m February 1769 pronounced her a spinster Within 
a month she married Kingston, who died four years later, leaving 
her all his property on condition that she remained a widow 
Visiting Rome the duchess was received with honour by Clement 
XIV , after which she hurried back to England to defend herself 
from a charge of bigamy, which had been preferred against her 
by Kingston’s nephew, Evelyn Meadows (d 1826) The House 
of Lords in 1776 found her guilty, and retaining her fortune she 
hurriedly left England to avoid further proceedings on the part 
of the Meadows family, who had a reversionary interest in the 
Kingston estates She lived for a time in Calais, and then 
repaired to St Petersburg, near which city she bought an estate 
which she named “ Chudleigh ” Afterwards she resided in 
Pans, Rome, and elsewhere, and died in Pans on the 26th of 
August 1788 The duchess w'as a coarse and licentious woman, 
and was ridiculed as Kitty Crocodile by the comedian Samuel 
Foote in a play A Tnp to Calais^ which, however, he was not 
allowed to produce She is said to have been the original of 
Thackeray’s characters, Beatrice and Baroness Bernstein 

There is an account of the duchess in J H Jesse's Memoirs of the 
Court of England j 688^1 vol iv (1901) 

KINGSTON, WILLIAM HENRY GILES (1814-1880), English 
novelist, son of Lucy Henry Kingston, was boin in London on 
the 28th of February 1814 Much of his youth was spent at 
Oporto, where his father was a merchant, but when he entered 
the business, he made his headquarters in London He early 
wrote newspaper articles on Portuguese subjects These were 
translated into Portuguese, and the author received a Portuguese 
order of knighthood and a pension for his services in the con- 
clusion of tlie commercial treaty of 1842 In 1844 his first book. 
The Circassian Chief, appeared, and in 1845 Prime Minister, 
a Story of the Days of the Great Marquis of Pombal The Lusi- 
tanian Sketches describe Kingston’s travels in Portugal In 
1851 Peter the Whaler, his first book for boys, came out These 
books proved so popular that Kingston retired from business, 
and devoted himself to the production of tales of adventure for 
boys Within thirty years he wrote upwards of one hundred 
and thirty such books He had a practical knowledge of sea- 
manship, and his stories of the sea, full of thrilling adventures 
and hairbreadth escapes, exactlv hit the taste of his boy readers 
Characteristic specimens of his work are The Three Midshipmen , 
The Three Lieutenants, The Three Commanders, and The 
Three Admirals He also wrote popular accounts of famous 
travellers by land and sea, and translated some of the stones of 
Jules Verne 

In all philanthropic schemes Kingston took deep interest, he 
was the promoter of the mission to seamen, and he a(ted as 
secretary of a society for promoting an improved system of 
emigration He was editor of the Colonist for a short time in 
1844 and of the Colonial Magazine and East Indian Revmv from 
1849 to 1851 He was a supporter of the volunteer movement 
in England from the first He died at Willesden on the 5th of 
August 1880 

KINGSTON, the chief city of Frontcnac countv, Ontario, 
Canada, at the north-eastern extremity of Lake Ontario, and 
the mouth of the Cataraqui River Pop (1901), 17,961 It is 
an important station on the Grand Trunk railway, the terminus 
of the Kingston & Pembroke railway, and has steamboat 
communication with other ports on Lake Ontario and the Bay 
of Quinte, on the St Lawrence and the Rideau canal It contains 
a fine stone graving dock, 280 ft long, 100 ft wide, and with a 
depth of 16 ft at low water on the sill The fortifications, which 


at one time made it one of the strongest fortresses in Canada, are 
now out of date, The sterility of the surrounding countrv, and 
the growth of railways have lessened its commercial importance, 
but it still contains a number of small factories, and important 
locomotive works and ship-building yards As an educational 
and residential centre it retains high rank, and is a popular 
summer resort It is the seat of an Anglican and of a Roman 
Catholic bishopric, of the Royal Military College (founded by 
the Dominion government m 1875), of an artillery school, and 
of Queen’s University, an institution founded in 1839 under the 
nominal control of the Presbyterian church, now including about 
1200 students In the suburbs are a Dominion penitentiary, 
and a provincial lunatic asylum Founded by the French in 
1673, under the name of Kateracoui, soon changed to Fort 
Prontenac, it played an important part m the wars between 
English and Prench laken and destroyed by the English m 
1758, it was refounded in 1782 under its present name, and was 
from 1841 to 1844 the capital of Canada 
KINGSTON, a city and the county-seat of Ulster county New 
York, U S A , on the Hudson River, at the mouth of Rondout 
Creek, about 90 m N of New York and about 53 m S of Albany 
Pop (1900), 24,5 — ^551 being foreign-born, (1910, U S census), 
25,908 It IS served by the West Shore (which here crosses 
Rondout Creek on a high bridge), the New York Ontario & 
Western, the Ulster & Delaware, and the Wallkill Valley rail- 
ways, by a ferry across the river to Rhinecliff, where connexion 
is made with the New York Central & Hudson River railroad, 
and by steamboat lines to New York, Albany and other river 
points The principal part of the city is built on a level plateau 
about 150 ft above the river, other parts of the site vary from 
flatlands to rough highlands To the N W is the mountain 
scenery of the Catskills, to the S W the Shawangunk Mountains 
and Lake Mohonk, and in the distance across the river are the 
Berkshire Hills The most prominent public buildings are the 
post office and the city hall , in front of the latter is a Soldiers’ 
and Sailors’ Monument The city has a Carnegie library Ihe 
“ Senate House ” —now the property of the state, with a colonial 
museum — was erected about 1676, it was the meeting-place of 
the first State Senate in 1777, and was burned (except the walls) 
in October of that year The court house (1818) stands on the 
site of the old court house, in which Governor George Clinton 
was inaugurated in July 1777, and in which Chief Justice John 
Jay held the first term of the New York Supreme Court in 
September 1777 The Elmendorf Tavern (1723) was the 
meeting-place of the New York Council of Safety in October 
1777 Kingston Academy was organized in 1773, and m 1864 
was transferred to the Kingston Board of Education and became 
part of the city’s public school system, its present building dates 
from 1806 Kingston’s principal manufactures are tobacco, 
cigars and cigarettes, street railway cars and boats, other 
manufactures are Rosendale cement, bricks, shirts, lace curtains 
brushes, motor wheels, sash and blinds The city ships large 
quantities of building and flag stones quarried in the vicinity 
Ihe total value of the factory product in 1905 was $5,000,922, 
an increase of 26 5 % since 1900 
In 1614 a small fort was built by the Dutch at the mouth of 
Rondout Cieek, and m 1652 a settlement was established in the 
vicinity and named Esopus after the Esopus Indians, who werp 
a subdivision of the Munsee branch of the Delawares, and whose 
name meant “ small river,” referring possibly to Rondout 
Creek The settlement was deserted in 1655-56 on account of 
threatened Indian attacks In 1658 a stockade was built by 
the order of Governor Peter Stuyvesant, and from this event 
the actual founding of the city is generally dated In 1659 the 
massacre of several drunken Indians by the soldiers caused a 
general rising of the Indians, who unsuccessfully attacked the 
stockade, killing some of the soldiers and inhabitants, and 
capturing and torturing others Hostilities continued into 
the following year In 1661 the governor named the place 
Wiltwyck and gave it a municipal charter In 1663 it suffered 
from another Indian attack, a number of the inhabitants 
bemg slam or taken prisoners The English took possession 
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in 1664, and m 1669 Wiltwyck was named Kingston, after 
Kingston Lisle, near Wantage, England, the family seat 
of Governor Francis Lovelace In the same year the English 
garrison was removed In 1673-1674 Kingston was again tempo- 
ranly under the control of the Dutch, who called it Swanen- 
burg In 1777 the convention which drafted the new state 
constitution met in Kingston, and during part of the year 
Kingston was the seat of the new state government On the 
1 6th of October 1777 the British under General Sir John Vaughan 
(1748-95) sacked it and burned nearly all its buildings In 
1908 the body of George Clinton was removed from Washington, 
D C , and reinterred in Kingston on the 250th anniversary of 
the building of the stockade In 1787 Kingston was one of the 
places contemplated as a site for the national capital In 1805 
It was incorporated as a village, and in 1872 it absorbed the 
villages of Rondout and Wilbur and was made a city 

See M Schoonmaker, Htstory of Kingston (New York, 1888) 

KINGSTON, a borough of Luzerne county, Pennsylvania, 
U S A , on the North Branch of the Susquehanna river, opposite 
Wilkes-Barr6 Pop (1900), 3846, of whom 1039 were foreign- 
born Kingston is served by the Delaware, Lackawanna and 
Western and the Lehigh Valley railways It is the seat of 
Wyoming Seminary (1844, co-educational), a well-known 
secondary school Anthracite coal is mined here, there are j 
railway repair and machine-shops, and among the borough’s 
manufactures are hosiery, silk goods, underwear and adding 
machines Kingston (at first called “ Kingstown,” from Kings 
Towne, Rhode Island) was commonly known in its early days 
as the “ Forty Township,’ because the first permanent settle- 
ment was made by forty pioneers from Connecticut, who were 
sent out by the Susquehanna Company and took possession 
of the district in its name m 1769 In 1772 the famous ” Forty 
Fort,” a stockade fortification, was built here, and m 1777 it was 
rebuilt, strengthened and enlarged Here on the 3rd of July 
1778 about 400 men and boys met, and under the command of 
Colonel Zebulon Butler (i73i“95) went out to meet a force of 
about 1100 British troops and Indians, commanded by Major 
John Butler and Old King (Sayenqueraghte) The Americans 
were defeated in the engagement that followed, and many of 
the prisoners taken were massacred or tortured by the Indians 
A monument near the site of the fort commemorates the battle 
and massacre Kingston was incorporated as a borough m 1857 
(See Wyoming Valley ) 

KINGSTON, the capital and chief port of Jamaica, West Indies 
Pop (1901), 46,542, mostly negroes It is situated in the county 
of Surrey, m the south-east of the island, standing on the north 
shore of a land-locked harbour — for its size one of the finest in 
the world — and with its suburbs occupying an area of 1080 
acres The town contains the principal government office^ 

It has a good water supply, a telephone service and a supply of 
both gas and electric light, while electric trams ply between 
the town and its suburbs The Institute of Jamaica maintains 
a public library, museum and art gallery especially devoted to 
local interests The old parish church in King Street, dating 
probably from 1692 was the burial-place of William Hall (1699) 
and Admiral Benbow (1702) The suburbs are remarkable for 
their beauty The climate is dry and healthy, and the tempera- 
ture ranges from 93'' to 66” F Kingston was founded in 1693, 
after the neighbouring town of Port Royal had been ruined by 
an earthquake in 1692 In 1703, Port Royal having been again 
laid waste by fire, Kingston became the commercial, and m 1872 
the political, capital of the island On several occasions King- 
ston was almost entirely consumed by fire, the conflagrations of 
1780, 1843, 1862 and 1882 being particularly severe On the 
14th of January 1907 it was devastated by a terrible earthquake 
A long immunity had led to the erection of many buildings not 
specially designed to withstand such shocks, and these and the 
fire which followed were so destructive that practically the whole 
town had to be rebuilt (See Jamaica ) 

KINGSTON-ON-THAMES, a market town and municipal 
borough m the Kingston parliamentary division of Surrey, 
England, 1 1 m S W of Charing Cross, London , on the London 
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and South-Western railway Pop (1901), 34,375 It has a 
frontage with public walks and gardens upon the right bank of 
the Thames, and is in close proximity to Richmond and Bushey 
Parks, Its pleasant situation rendering it a favourite residential 
district The ancient wooden bridge over the river, which was 
in existence as early as 1223, was superseded by a structure of 
stone in 1827 The parish church of All Saints, chiefly Per- 
pendicular in style, contains several brasses of the 15th century, 
and monuments by Chantrey and others, the grammar school, 
rebuilt in 1878, was originally founded as a chantry by Edward 
Lovekvn in 1305, and converted into a school bv Queen Eliza- 
beth Near the parish church stood the chapel of St Mary, 
where it is alleged the Saxon kings were crowned The ancient 
stone said to have been used as a throne at these coronations 
was removed to the market-place in 1850 At Norbiton, within 
the borough, is the Royal Cambridge Asylum for soldiers’ 
widows (1854) At Kingston Hill is an industrial and training 
school for girls, opened in 1892 There are large market gardens 
in the neighbourhood, and the town possesses oil-mills, flour- 
mills, breweiies and brick and tile works Ihe borough is under 
a mayor, 8 aldermen and 24 councillors Area, 1133 acres 

The position of Kingston {Cyningestun, Chingestune) on the 
Thames where there was probably a ford accounts for its origin , 
Its later prosperity was due to the bridge which existed in 1223 
and possibly long before In 836 or 838 it was the meeting-place 
of the council under Ecgbert, and in the loth century some if not 
all of the West Saxon kings were crowned at Kingston In the 
time of Edward the Confessor it was a royal manor, and in 1086 
included a church, five mills and three fisheries Domesday 
also mentions bedels m Kingston The original charters were 
granted by John m 1200 and 1209, by which the free men of 
Kingston were empowered to hold the town in fee-fai m for ever, 
with all the liberties that it had while in the king’s hands Henry 
III sanctioned the gild-merchant which had existed previously, 
and granted other privileges Ihese charters were confirmed 
and extended by many succeeding monarchs down to Charles I 
Henry VI incorporated the town under two bailiffs Except 
for temporary surrenders of their corporate privileges undei 
Charles II and James II the government of the borough 
continued m its original form until 1835, when it was rein- 
corporated under the title of mav or, aldermen and burgesses 
Kingston returned two members to parliament in 1311, 1313, 
^353 t>ut never afterwards The market, still held on 

Saturdays, was granted by James I , and the Wednesday market 
by Charles II To these a cattle-market on Thursdays has been 
added by the corporation The only remaining fair, now held 
on the 13th of November, was granted by Henry III , and was 
then held on the morrow of All Souls and seven days following 

KINGSTON-UPON-HULL, EARLS AND DUKES OF Ihese 
titles were borne by the family of Pierrepont, or Pierrepoint, 
from 1628 to 1773 

Robert Pierrepont (1584-1643), second son of Sir Henry 
Pierrepont of Holme Pierrepont, Nottinghamshire, was member 
of parliament for Nottingham in 1601, and was created Baron 
Pierrepont and Viscount Newark in 1627, being made earl of 
Kmgston-upon-Hull in the following year He remained neutral 
on the outbreak of the Civil War, but afterv/ards he joined 
the king, and was appointed lieutenant-general of the counties 
of Lincoln, Rutland, Huntingdon, Cambridge and Norfolk 
Whilst defending Gainsborough he was taken prisoner, and was 
accidentally killed on the 25th of July 1643 while being conveyed 
to Hull The earl had five sons, one of whom was Francis 
Pierrepont (d 1659), a colonel in the parliamentary army and 
afterwards a member of the Long Parliament, and another was 
William Pierrepont (qv),a. leading member of the parliamentary 
party 

His son Henry Pierrepont (1606-1680), 2nd earl of Kingston 
and I St marquess of Dorchester, was member of parliament for 
Nottinghamshire, and was called to the House of Lords as Baron 
Pierrepont in 1641 During the earlier part of the Civil War he 
was at Oxford in attendance upon the king, whom he represented 
at the negotiations at Uxbridge In 1645 was made a pnvy 
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couacillor and created murquess of Dorchester , but m 1647 be 
compounded for hw (cstatefi by paying a large ifene to the parhar 
mentarians Afterwards the marquess, who was always fond 
of books, spent ius tune rnamly m London en^ed m the study 
of medicine and law, his devotion to the former science bringing 
upon him a certain amount of ridicule and abuse After the 
Restoratoon he was restored to the privy council, and was made 
recorder .of Nottwaghaaaa iind a fellow of the Royal Society 
Dorchester had two daughters, but no sons, and when he died 
in London on the 8th of December idSo ,tlie title of marquess of 
Dorchester became extmet He was succeeded as 3rd earl of 
Kingston *by Robert (d 1682), a son of Robert Pierrepont of 
Thoresby, Nottmghamshire, and as 4th earl by Robert’s brother 
William (d 1690) 

Evelyn PjiaREPONT(^ 1655--2726), 5th eajnl and ist duke of 
Kingston, another orother, had been member of parliament for 
East Retford before his acofissian to the peerage While serving 
as one of the commissiosners for the union with Scotland he wa{> 
created marquess of Dorchester m 1706, and took a leading part 
m the busmess of the House of Lords He was made a privy 
councillor, and m 171 5 was created duke of Kmgston, afterwards 
serving as lord privy seal and lord president of tlie council The 
duke, who died on the 5th of March 1726, was a prominent figure 
m the fashionable society of his day He was twice married, 
and had five daughters, among whom was Lady Mary Wortley 
Montagu(i^ v ), and one son, WiJliam, earl of Kingston (d 1713) 

The latter’s son, Evelyn Pierrepont (1711-1773), succeeded 
his grandfather as second duke of Kingston When the rebellion 
of 1745 broke out he laised a regiment called “ Kingston’s Light 
Horse,” which distinguished itself at Culloden Ihe duke, who 
attained the rank of general in the army, is descriLied by Horace 
Walpole as “ a very weak man, of the greatest beauty and finest 
person m England ” He is chiefly famous for his connexiicm 
with Elizabeth Chudleigh, who claimed to be duchess of Kingston 
(qv) The Kingston titles became extmet on the duke’s death 
without children on the 23rd of September 1773, but on the death 
of the duchess m 1788 the estates came to his nephew Charles 
Meadows (1737-1816), who took the iwne of Pierrepont and was 
created Baron Pierrepont and Viscount Newark in 1796, and Earl 
Man vers m 1806 His descendant, the present Earl Man vers, is 
thus the representative of the dukes of Kingston 

KINGSTOWN, a seaport of Co Dublm, Ireland, m the south 
parliamentary division, at the south-eastern extremity of 
Dubhn Bay, 6 m S E from Dublin by the Dublm & South- 
Eastern railway Pop of urban district (1901), 17,377 It is a 
large seaport and favounte watering-place, and possesses several 
fine streets, with electric trains, and terraces commanding 
picturesque sea views The original name of Kingstown was 
Dunleary, which was exchanged for the present designation after 
the embarkation of George IV at the port on hu> return from 
Ireland in 1821, an event which is also commemorated by a 
granite obelisk > erected near the harbour The town was a mere 
fishing village until the construction of an extensive harbour, 
begun m 1817 <and finally completed m 1859 I he eastern pier 
has a length of 3500 ft and the western of 4950 ft , the total 
area enclosed bemg about 250 acres, with a varying depth of 
from 15 to 27 it Kingstown is the station of theOty of Dublin 
Steam Packet Company’s mail steamers to Holyhead m con 
nexron with the London & North-Western railway It has large 
export and unport trade both with Great Britain and foreign 
conntnes The pnndpal export is cattle, and the principal 
imports com and provisions Kingstown is the centre of an 
extenaive sca-fisheiy , and there are three yacht clubs the Royal 
Irish, RoyaTSt George and Royal Alfred 

Klli 0 > 3 ^ 0 Hl», a town near Eu-liang Hien, m the province of 
Kiang-si, China, and the principal seat of the porcelain manu- 
iacture m that empire* Being situated on the south bank of the 
river Chang, it was m ancient times known as Chmg-nan Ch&Hy 
or town on the south of the river Cliang ” It is unwalled, and 
straggles /along the bonk of the nver The streets are narrow, 
and crowded with a pc^laticm which is reckoned at a million, 
the vast majority lOf whom find . employment at the porcelain 


factories. Since the Ch’m dynasty ( 557 ^ 9 ) th^s has been the 
great trade of the place^ which was then called by its eanhier 
name. In the reign of Kmg-hS (Chi^-tswng) of tbe Sung dynasty, 
early m the ixth century a t> , a manmfiictory was founded there 
lor making vases and objects of art for the fUse »c(f the emperor 
Hence its adoption of its present tiUe Since the time of the 
Ming dynasty a magistrate has been specially appointed to 
superintend the factories and to des^iatch at reflated intervals 
the imperial porcelain to Peking. The town is^tuated on a vast 
plain surrounded by mountains, and boasts three thousand 
porcelain furnaces Thesoiconetantly burning fires are the causes 
of frequent tconflagrations, and at night give Die .city the appear- 
ance of a place on fire The people are as a rule orderly, though 
they have on several occasions shown a hostile bearing towards 
foreign visitors This is probably to be accounted for by a desire 
to keep their art as far as possible a mystery, which appears less 
unreasonable when at as remembered that the tw:o kinds of earth 
of which the porcelain is made are not found at King' 4 cChen^ but 
are brought Jhom K’l-mun in the neighbouru^g province of Ngan- 
huiv, and that there is therefore no reason why the trade should be 
necessarily maintained at that place The two kinds ot eartli 
are known as pairtun-tsze, which is a fine fusible quartz powdei, 
and kao-lin, which is not fusible, and is said to give strength to 
the ware. Both materials are prepared in the shape of bwcks at 
K’l-mun, and are brought down the Chang to tlie seat of the 
manufacture 

KINGUSSIE, a town of Invexness-shire, Scotland Pop (1901), 
987 It lies at a lieiglU pf 750 ft above sealevel, on the left bank 
of the Spey, here crossed by a bridge, 46i m S by S.E of Inver- 
ness by the HAghland railway It wat> founded towards the end 
of the i8th century by the duke of Gordon, m the hope of its 
becoming a centre of woollen manufactures This expectation, 
however, was not realized, but in time the place grew popular as a 
health resort, the scenery in eveay direction being remarkably 
pioturesque On the right bank of the river is Ruthven, where 
James Mac plierson was born m 1736, and on the left bank, some 
2i m from Kmguswe, is the house of Belleville (previously 
known as Raitts) which he acquired from Mackmtosn of Borlum 
and where he d*ed m 1796 The mansion, jienamed Balavil by 
Maopherson’s great-grandson, was burned down in 1903, when 
the fine library (including some MSS of S^r David Brewster, 
wlio had married the poet’s second daughter was destroyed Of 
Ruthven Castle, one of the residences ot theComyns of Badenoch, 
only the rums of the walls remain Here the Jacobites made an 
ineffectual rally under Lord George Murray ^ter the battle of 
Culloden 

KING WILLIAM’S TOWN, a town of South Africa, in the Cape 
province and on the Buffalo River, 42 m .by rail W N W of the 
poit of East London Pop (1904), 9506, of whom 5987 were 
wlutes It IS the fieadquarters of the ^pe Mounted Police 
“ King,” as the town is locally called, stands 1275 ft above the 
sea at .the foot of the Amatola Mountains, and in the midst of a 
thickly populated agricultural district The town is well laid 
out and most of the public buildings and merchants’ stores are 
built of stone There axe jnanu factories of sweets and jams, 
candles, soap, matchjes and leather, and a large trade m wool, 
hides and igmms is done iwith East London. “ King ” is also 
an important entrepot for trade with tlie natives throughout 
Kafirana, with winch there is direct railway corrununication 
Pounded by Sir Benjamin D’Urban m May 2833 during the Kaffir 
Wax of that year, the town is named after William IV It was 
abandoned in December ri836, but was i:eoccupied in 1846 and was 
the capital of British Kafiraxia from its creation m 1847 to rts 
incorporation m 1865 with Cape Colony Many of the colonists 
in the neighbouring distncts axe descendants of members of the 
German legion disbanded after the Crimean War and provided 
with homes m Cape Colony , hence such names as Berlm, Potsdam, 
Braunschweig, Fxankfuct, given to settlements m this part of the 
country 

KINKAJOU {Cercfileptes ^audivohtdus or Peios <the 

single species of an aberrant genus of the racoon family (pro- 
cyomdae). It has been split qp into a number of local mces. A 
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native of the forests of the warmer parts of South and Central 
America, the kmkajou is about the wze of a cat, of a uniform 
pale, yellowish-brown coloin*, nocturnal and arboreal in its 
habits, feeding on fruit, honey, eggs and small birds and 
mammals, and is of a tolerably gentle disposition and easily 
tamed {See Carnivora ) 

KINKEL, JOHANN GOTTFRIED <1815-1882), German poet, 
was born on the tith of August 1815 at Obercassel near Bonn 
Having studied theology at Bonn and afterwards in Berlin, he 
established himsetf at Bonn m 1836 as pnvatdozent of theology, 
later became master at the gymnasium tiiere, and was for a short 
time assistant preacher m Cologne Changing his religious 
opinions, he abandoned theology and delivered ketures on the 
history of art, in which he had become inteiested on a journey to 
Italy in 1837 In 1846 he was appointed extraordmary professor 
of the history of art at Bonn University for his share m the 
revolution m the Palatinate in 1849 Kinkel was arrested and, 
sentenced to penal servitude for life, was interned in the fortress 
of Spandau His friend Carl Sohurz contrived in November 1850 
to effect his escape to England, whence he went to the United 
States Returning to London in 1853, he for several years taught 
German and lectured on German literature, and in 1858 founded 
the German paper Hermann In 1866 he accepted the professor- 
ship of archaeology and the history of art at the Polytechnikum 
in Zurich, m which citv he died on ihe 13th of Novembci 1882 

The popularity which Kinkel enjoyed in his day was hardiy 
justified by his talent, his poetry is of the sweetly sentimental 
type which was much in vogue in Germany about the middle of 
the 19th century His Gedtchte first appeared in 1843, 
gone through several editions He is to be seen to most advan- 
tage m the verse romances, Otto der Schutz, ewe rkemtsche 
Geschtekie tn zwdf Abenieuern {1^46), which in 1896 had attained 
its 75th edition, and Der Grohschmted vo^i Antwerpen (1868) 
Among Kinkel’s other works may be mentioned the tragedy 
Ntmrod and his history of art, Geschichte der btldendeft 

Kumte bci den chnstheken Volkern (1845) Kinkel’s first wife, 
Johanna, nee Moc^el (1810-1858), assisted her husband in his 
literary work, and was herself an author of considerable merit 
Her admirable autobiographical novel Hans Ibeles tn London 
was not published until i860, after her death She also wrote 
on musical subjects 

See A Strocltmann, Gottfried Ktnkel (2 vols , Hamburg, 1851), 
ami O Henoe am Rh>n, G Kinhe^, etn Lebensbtld (Zurich, 1883) 

KINNING PARK, a southern subiKb of Glasgow, Scotland 
Pop (1901), 13,852 It IS situated on the left bank of the Clyde 
between Glasgow, v/ith which it is connected by tiamwav and 
subway, and Govan Since 1850 it has grown from a rural 
village to a busy centre mainly inhabited b) artisans and 
labourers Its principal industries are engineering, bread and 
biscuit baking, soap-making and paint-making 

KINNOR (Gr Kmpa), the Hebrew name tor an ancient 
stringed mstniment, the first mentioned in the Bible (Gen iv 21), 
where it is now always translated harp ” The identific ation of 
the instrument has been much discussed, but, from the stand- 
point of the history of musical instruments, the weight of evidence 
is in favour of the view that the Semitic ktnnor is the Greek 
cithara {qv) This instrument was already m use before 2000 b c 
among the Semitic races and in a higher state of development 
than rt ever attained in Greece during the best classic period 
It IS unlikely that an instrument (w'hich also appears on Hebrew 
corns) so widely known and used m various parts of Asia Minor 
in remote times, and occurring among the Hittite sculptures, 
should pass urmnentioned in the Bible, with the exception of 
the verses in Dan 111 

KINO, the West African name of an astringent drug intro- 
duced into European medicine m 1757 by John’Fothergill When 
described by him it was believed to have been brought from the 
river Gambia m West Africa, and when first imported it was sold 
tn England as Chimm rubrmt nsirtn^rts gamhtense It was 
obtained from Pterocarpus ertnaceus The drug now recognized 
as tihe legitimate kind is East Indian, Malabar or Aniboyna kino, 
whidh is the evaporated juice obtained from incisions in the trunk 
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of Pterocarpus Marsuptutn (Legummosae), though Botany Bay 
or eucalyptus kino is used tn Australia When exuding rrom the 
tree it resembles red-currant jelly, but hardens in a few hours after 
exposure to the air and sun When sufficiently dried it is pa( ked 
into wooden boxes for exportation When these are opened it 
breaks up into angular brittle fragments of a blackish-red colour 
and shming surface In cold water it is only partially dissolved, 
leaving a pale flocedent residue which i^ soluble in boiling water 
but deposited again on cooling It is soluble in akohol and 
caustic alkalis, but not in ether 

Ihe chief constituent of the drug is kino-tannic acid, which 
IS present to the extent of about 75 %, it is only very slightly 
soluble in cold water It is not absorbed at all from the stomach 
and only very slovly from the intestine Other constituents 
are gum, jyvTOcatechm, and kinoin, a crystalline neutral principle 
Kino-red is also present in small quantity, being an oxidation 
product of kino-tanmc acid 1 he useful preparations of this drug 
are the tincture (dose J-i drachm), and the pulvis ktno composttus 
(dose 5-20 gr ) which contains one part of opium in twenty 
The drug is frequently used in diarrhoea, its value being due to 
the relative insolubility of kino-tannic acid, which enables it to 
affect the lower part of the intestine In this respect it is parallel 
with catechu It is not now used as a gargle, antiseptics being 
recognized as the rational treatment for sore-throat 

KINORHYNCHA, an isolated group of minute animals con- 
taining the single genus Echtnoderes F Dujardin, with some 
eighteen species 1 hey occur in mud and on sea weeds at the 
bottom of shallow seas below low-water mark and devour organic 
debris 

The body is enclosed in a stout cuticle, prolonged in places into 
spines and bristles These are especially conspicuous m tw 0 rings 



(After Martog, fioui Ca-mbudgi Natural vol ii , ' Worms, 8ic by permission 

of Messrs Macmillan & Co , Ltd ) 

6 , bristle, cs, caudal spine, ph pharynx, s 6^ s', the spines on the 
tivo segments of the pro^scis, salivary glands, st stomach 

lound the probost i‘^ and in the two posterior caudal spines The 
body IS divided mto eQeven segments and the protrusible pro- 
boscis apparently into two, and the cuticle of the central segment 
IS thickened to form three plates, one dorsal and two ventro- 
lateral The cuticle is secreted by an epidermis in which no cell 
boundaries are to be seen , it sends out processes into the bristles 
The mouth opens at the tip of the retractile proboscis, it leads 
into a short thin-walled tube which opens into an oval muscular 
gizzard lined with a thick cuticle , at the postenor end of this are 
some mmiite glands and then follows a large stomach slightly 
sacculated m each segment, this tapers through the rectum to the 
terminal anus A pair of pear-shaped, ciliated glands inside be 
in the eighth segment and open on the ninth They arc regarded 
as kidneys The nervous system consists of a ganglion or bram, 
which lies dorsally about the level of the junction of the pharynx 
and the stomach, a nerve ring and a segmented neutral cord 
The only sense organs described are eyes, which occur in some 
Hpecics, and may number one to four pairs. 
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The Kmorhvncha are dioecious The testes reach forward to 
the fifth and even to the second segment, and open one each side 
of the anus Ihe ovaries open in a similar position but never 
reach farther forward than the fourth segment The external 
openings in the male are armed with a pair of hollowed spines 
The animals are probably ovipaious 

Literaiurl — F Dujardm, Set , 3rd senes, Zool xv , 

1851, p 158, W Reinhard, Zettschr wtss Zool xlv , 1887, pp 
401-467, t xx-xxii , C Zehnka, Vefh d Deutsch Zoo^ Ges , 1894 

(AES) 

KINROSS-SHIRE, a county of Scotland, bounded N and W by 
Perthshire, on the extreme S W by Clackmannanshire, and S and 
E by Fifeshire Its area is 52,410 acres, or 81 9 sq m Except- 
ing Clackmannan it is the smallest county in Scotland both in 
point of area and of population On its confines the shire is hilly 
To the N and W are several peaks of the Ochils, the highest 
being Innerdouny (1621 ft) and Mellock (1573), to the E are 
the heights of the Lomond group, such as White Craigs (1492 ft ) 
and Bishop Hill, to the S are Benarty (1131 ft ) on the Fife 
border and farther west the Cleish Hills, reaching in Dumglow 
an altitude of 1241 ft With the exception of the Leven, which 
drains Loch Leven and of which only the first mile of its course 
belongs to the county, all the streams are short Green’s Burn, 
the North and South Queich, and the Gairney are the principal 
Loch Leven, the only lake, is remarkable rather for its associa- 
tions than Its natural features The scenerv on the Devon, west 
of the Crook, the river here forming the bcundaiy with Perth- 
shire, IS of a lovelv and romantic character At one place the 
stream rushes through the rocky gorge with a loud clacking 
sound which has given to the spot the name of the Devil’s Mill, 
and later it flows under the Rumbling Bridge In reality there 
are two bridges, one built over the other, in the same vertical 
line The lower one dates from 1713 and is unused, but the 
loftier and larger one, erected in 1816, commands a beautiful 
view A little farther west is the graceful cascade of the Caldron 
Linn, the fall of which was lessened, however, by a c ollapse of 
the rocks in 1886 

Geology — The northern higher portion of the county is occupied 
by the llower Old Red Sandstone volcanic lavas and agglomerates 
of the Ochils The coarse character of some of the lower agglomer- 
ate beds IS well seen in the gorge at Rumbling Bridge The beds 
dip gently towards the b S L , in a north easterly direction they con- 
tain more sandy sediments, and the agglomerates and breccias 
frequently become conglomerates The plain of Kinross is occupied 
by the soft sandstones, marls and conglomerates of the upper Old 
Red Sandstone, which rest unconformably upon the lower division 
with a strong dip Southward and eastward these rocks dip con- 
formably beneath the Lower Carboniferous cement stone series of the 
Calciferous Sandstone group The overlying Carboniferous lime 
stone occupies only a small area in the south and east of the county 
Intrusive basalt sheets have been intercalated between some of the 
Carboniferous strata, and the supenor resisting power of this rock 
has been the cause of the existence of West Lomond, Benarty, 
Cleish Hills and Bishop Hill, which are formed of soft marls and 
sandstones capped by basal t The Hurlet limestone is worked on 
the Lomond and Bishop Hills East- and west-running dikes of 
basalt are found m the north-east of the county, traversing the Old 
Red volcanic rocks Karnes of gravel and sand and similar glacial 
detntus are widely spread over the older rocks 

Climate and Industries — The lower part of the county is 
generally well sheltered and adapted to all kinds of crops, and 
the climate, though wet and cold, offers no hindrance to high 
farming The average annual rainfall is 35 5 inches, and the 
temperature for the year is 48“ F , for January 38” F and for July 
59 5* F More than half of the holdings exceed 50 acres each 
Much of the land has been reclaimed, the mossy tracts when 
drained and cultivated being very fertile Barley la the principal 
crop, and oats also is grown largely, but the acreage under wheat 
IS small Turnips and potatoes are the chief green crops, the 
former the more important The raising of livestock is pursued 
with great enterprise, the hilly land being well suited for this 
industry, although many cattle are pastured on the lowland 
farms The cattle are mainly a native breed, which has been 
much ‘improved by crossing The number of sheep is high for 
the area Although most of the horses are used for agricultural 
work, a considerable proportion are kept solely for breeding 


Tartans, plaids and other woollens, and linen are manufactured 
at Kinross and Mibathort, which is besides an important centre 
for livestock sales Brewing and milling are also earned on in 
the county town, but stock-raising and agriculture are the staple 
interests The North British Railway Company’s lines, from 
the south and west run through the county via Kinross, and the 
Mid-Fife line branches off at Mawcarse Junction 

Population and Government — The population was 6673 m 
1891 and 6981 in 1901, when 55 persons spoke Gaelic and 
English The only towns are Kinross (pop m 1901, 2136) and 
Milnathort (1052) Kinross is the county town, and of consider- 
able antiquity The county unites with Clackmannanshire to 
return one member to parliament It forms a sheriffdom with 
Fifeshire and a sheriff-substitute sits at Kinross The shire is 
under school-board jurisdiction 

History — For several centuries the shire formed part of Fife, 
and during that period shared its history Towards the middle 
of the 13th century, however, the parishes of Kinross and Orwell 
seem to have been constituted into a shire, which, at the date 
(1305) of Edward I ’s ordinance for the government of Scotland, 
had become an hereditary sheriffdom, John of Kinross then being 
named for the office James I dispensed with the attendance 
of small barons in 1427 and introduced the principle of represen- 
tation, when the shire returned one member to the Scots parlia- 
ment The inclusion of the Fife parishes of Portmoak, Cleish 
and Tullibole in 1685, due to the influence of Sir William Bruce, 
the royal architect and heritable sheriff, converted the older shire 
into the modern county Excepting, however, the dramatic 
and romantic episodes connected with the castle of Loch Leven, 
the annals of the shire, so far as the national story is concerned, 
are vacant As to its antiquities, there are traces of an anuent 
fort or camp on the top of Dumglow, and on a hill on the northern 
boundary of the parish of Orwell a remarkable cairn, called Cairn- 
a-vain, in the centre of which a stone cist was discovered in 1810 
containing an urn full of bones and charcoal Close to the town 
of Kinross, on the margin of Loch Leven, stands Kinross House, 
which was built m 1685 by Sir William Bruce as a residence for 
the Duke of York (James II ) m case the Exclusion Bill should 
debar him from the throne of England The mansion, however, 
was never occupied by royalty 

See JE ] G Mackay, History of Fife and Kinross (Edinburgh, 1896) , 
W J N Liddall, The Place Names of Fife and Kinross (Edinburgh, 
1895), C Ross, Antiquities of Kinross-shirc (Perth, 1886), R B 
Begg, History of Lochleven Castle (Kinross, 1887) 

KINSALE, a market town and seaport of Co Cork, Ireland, 
*n the south-east parliamentary division, on the cast shore 
of Kinsale Harbour (the estuarv of the Bandon river) 24 m 
south of Cork by the Cork Bandon & South Coast railway, 
the terminus of a branch line Pop of urban district (1901), 
4250 The town occupies chiefly the acclivity of Compass 
Hill, and while of picturesque appearance is built in a very 
irregular manner, the streets being narrow and precipitous 
The Charles Fort was completed by the duke of Ormonde in 
1677 and captured by the earl of Marlborough in 1690 The 
parish church of St Multose is an ancient but inelegant struc 
ture, said to have been founded as a conventual church in the 
1 2th century by the saint to whom it is dedicated Kinsale, 
with the neighbouring villages of Scilly and Cove, is much fre- 
quented by summer visitors, and is the headquarters of the 
South of Ireland Fishing Company, with a fishery pier and a 
commodious harbour with 6 to 8 fathoms of water, but the 
general trade is of little importance owing to the proximity of 
Queenstown and Cork The Old Head of Kinsale, at the west 
of the harbour entrance, affords fine views of the coast, and is 
commonly the first British land sighted by ships bound from 
New York, &c , to Queenstown 

Kinsale is said to derive its name from cean taile, the headland 
in the sea At an earlj^ period the town belonged to the De 
Courcys, a representative of whom was created baron of Kinsale 
or Kingsale in n8i It received a charter of incorporation 
from Edward III , having previously been a borough by pre- 
scription, and Its privileges were confirmed and extended by 
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various subsequent sovereigns For several centuries previous 
to the Union it returned two members to the Irish parliament 
It was the scene of an engagement between the French and 
Enghsh fleets in 1380, was forcibly entered by the English in 
1488, captured by the Spaniards and retaken by the English 
in 1601, and entered by the English in 1641, who expelled the 
Irish inhabitants Finally, q was the scene of the landing of 
James II and of the French army sent to his assistance in 1689, 
and was taken by the English in the following year 
KINTORE, a royal and police burgh of Aberdeenshire, Scot- 
land Pop (1901), 789 It is situated on the Don, 13 J m 
N W of Aberdeen by the Great North of Scotland railway It 
is a place of some antiquity, having been made a royal burgh in 
the reign of William the Lion (d 1214) Km tore torms one of 
the Elgin group of parliamentary burghs, the others being Banff, 
Cullen, Elgin, Inverurie and Peterhead One mile to the south- 
west are the rums of Hallforest Castle, of which two storeys still 
exist, once a hunting-seat of Robert Bruce and afterwards a 
residence of the Keiths, earls marischal There are several 
examples of sculptured stones and circles m the parish, and 2 m 
to the north-west is the site of Bruce’s camp, which is also 
ascribed to the period of the Romans Near it is Thamston 
House, the residence of Sir Andrew Mitchell (1708-1771), the 
British envoy to Frederick the Great Kmtore gives the title 
of earl in the Scottish, and of baron in the British peerage to 
the head of the Keith-Falconer family 
KIOTO (Kyoto), the former capital of Japan, in the provim e 
of Yamashiro, m 35 01’ N , 135“ 46' E Pop (1903), 379,404 
The Kamo-gavva, upon which it stands, is a mere nvulet in ordi- 
nary times, trickling through a wide bed of pebbles, but the < ity 
IS traversed by several aqueducts, and was connected with Lake 
Biwa in 1890 by a canal 6J ni long, which carries an abundance of 
water foi manufacturing purposes, brings the great lake and the 
city into navigable communication, and forms with the Kamo- 
gawa canal and the Kamo-gawa itself a through route to Osaka, 
from which Kioto is 25 m distant by lail Founded in the year 
793, Kioto remained the capital of the empire during nearly 
eleven centuries 1 he emperor Kwammu, when he selec te<i this 
remarkably picturesque spot for the residence of his court, 
caused the (ity to be laid out with mathematual accuracy, after 
the model of the Tang dynasty’s capital in China Its area, 3 m 
by 3J, was intersected by t8 principal thoroughfares, 9 running 
due north and south, and 9 due east and west, the two systems 
being connected at intervals by minor streets At the middle 
of the northern face stood the palace, its enclosure covering three- 
quarters of a square mile, and from it to the centre of the south 
face ran an avenue 283 ft wide and 3 J m long Conflagrations 
and subsequent reconstructions modified the regulanty of this 
plan, but much of it still remains, and its story is perpetuated in 
the nomenclature of the streets In its days of greatest prosperity 
Kioto contained only half a million inhabitants, thus never even 
approximating to the size of the Tokugawa metropolis, Yedo, or 
the Hojo capital, Kamakura The emperor Kwammu called 
it Heian-jo, or the “ city of peace,’^ when he made it the seat of 
government, but the people knew it as Miyako, or Kyoto, terms 
both of which signify capital,” and m modern times it is often 
spoken of as Saikyo, or western capital, in opposition to Tokyo, 
or eastern capital Having been so long the imperial, intellectual, 
political and artistic metropolis of the realm, the city abounds 
with evidences of its unique career Magnificent temples and 
shrines, grand monuments of architectural and artistic skill, 
beautiful gardens, gorgeous festivals, and numerous ateliers 
where the traditions of Japanese art are obeyed with attractive 
results, offer to the foreign visitor a fund of interest Clear water 
ripples everywhere through the city, and to this water Kioto 
owes something of its importance, for nowhere else in Japan can 
fabrics be bleached so white or dyed in such brilliant colours 
The people, like their neighbours of Osaka, are full of manu- 
facturing energy Not only do they preserve, amid all the 
progress of the age, their old-time eminence as producers of the 
finest porcelain, faience, embroidery, brocades, bronze, clotsonni 
enamel, fans, toys and metal work of all kinds, but they have 


also adapted themselves to the foreign market, and weave and dye 
quantities of silk fabrics, for which a large and constantly growmg 
demand is found in Europe and America Nowhere else can be 
traced with equal clearness the part played in Japanese civiliza- 
tion by Buddhism, with its magnificent paraphernalia and impos- 
ing ceremonial spectacles, nowhere else, side by side with this 
luxurious factor, can be witnessed in more striking juxtaposition 
the austere purity and severe simplicity of the Shmto cult, and 
nowhere else can be more intelligently observed the fine faculty 
of the Japanese for utilizing, emphasizing and enhancing the 
beauties of nature The citizens’ dwellings and the shops, on 
the other hand, are insignificant and even sombre in appearance, 
their exterior conveying no idea of the pretty chambers within 
or of the tastefully laid-out grounds upon which they open 
behind Kioto is celebrated equally for its cherry and azalea 
blossoms in the spring, and for the colours of its autumn 
foliage 

KIOWAS, a tribe and stock of North American Indians 
Their former range was around the Arkansas and Canadian 
riv'ers, in Indian Territory (Oklahoma), Colorado and New 
Mexico A fierce people, they made raids upon the settlers 
in western Texas until 1868, when they were placed on a 
reservation in Indian Territory In 1874 they broke out again, 
but in the following year were finally subdued In number 
about 1200, and settled in Oklahoma, they aie the sole 
representatives of the Kiowan linguistic stock 

See J Mooney, " Calendar History of the Kiowa Indians,” jyih 
lit port of Bureau of American kthnology (Washington, 1898) 

KIPLING, RUDYARD (1865- ), British author, was born 

in Bombay on the 30th of December 1865 His father, John 
Lockwood Kipling (b 1837), an artist of (onsiderable ability, 
was from 1875 ^^93 curator of the loihore museum in Indu 

His mother was Miss Alice Macdonald of Birmingham, tvo of 
whose sisters were married respectively to Sir E Burne-Jones 
and Sir Edward Poynter He was educated at the United 
Services College, Westward Ho, North Devon, of which a som< 
what lurid account is given in his story Stalky and Co On his 
return to India he became at the age of seventeen the sub-editor 
of the Lahore Ctvtl and Military Gazette In 1886, in his twenty - 
first year, he published Departmental Ditties^ a volume of light 
verse chiefly satirical, only in two or three poems giving promise 
of his authentic poetical note In 1887 he published Plain 
Vales from the Hills, a collection mainly of the stones contributed 
to his own journal During the next two years he brought out, 
in six slim paper-covered volumes of Wheeler’s Railv,ay I ibrarv 
(Allahabad), Soldiers Three, The Story of the Gadsbys, In Black 
and White, Under the Deodars, The Phantom 'Rickshtuo and 
Wee Wilhe Winkee, at a rupee apiece These were in form and 
substance a continuation of the Plain Tales This series of tales, 
all written before the author was twenty-four, revealed a new 
master of fiction A few, but those the best, he afterwards said 
that his father gave him The rest were the harvest of his own 
powers of observation vitalized by imagination In method they 
owed something to Bret Harte, in matter and spint they were 
absolutely original Ihey were unequal, as his books continued 
to be throughout, the sketches of Anglo-Indian sodal life being 
generally inferior to the rest The style was to some extent 
disfigured by jerkiness and mannered tricks But Mr Kipling 
possessed the supreme spell of the story-teller to entrance and 
transport The freshness of the invention, the vanety of charac- 
ter, the vigour of narrative, the raciness of dialogue, the magic of 
atmosphere, were alike remarkable The soldier-stones, especially 
the exuberant vitality of the cycle which contains the immortal 
Mulvaney, established the author’s fame throughout the world 
The child-stones and tales of the British official were not less 
masterly, while the tales of native life and of adventure ** beyond 
the pale ” disclosed an even finer and deeper vein of romance 
India, which had been an old story for generations of E^pglish- 
men, was revealed in these brilliant pictures as if seen for the first 
time in its variety, colour and passion, vivid as mirage, enchant- 
ing as the Arabian Nights The new author’s talent was quickly 
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recognjeed in India, but it was not till the books reached 
England tliat his true rank was appreciated and proclaimed 
Between 1887 and 1889 he travelled through India, China, Japan 
and America, finally ainving m England to find himself already 
famous His travel sketches, contributed to The Civil attd 
Military Gazette and The Pwneer, were afterwards collected (the 
author’s hand having been forced by unauthorized publication) 
m the two volumes Fram Sea to Sea (1899) A further set of 
Indian tales, equal to the best, appeared m Macmillan's Maga- 
zine and were republislied with others m Life's Handicap (1891) 
In The Light that Failed (1891, after appearing with a different 
ending m LtpptncoU's Magazine) Mr Kipling essayed his first long 
story (dramatized 1905), but with comparative unsucxess In 
his subsequent work his delight in the display of descriptive and 
verbal technicalities grew on him His polemic against “ the 
sheltered life and “little Englandism ” became more didactic 
His terseness sometimes degenerated into abruptness and 
obscurity But m the meanwhile his genius becarue prominent 
m verse Readers of the Plain Tales had been impressed by the 
snatches of poetry prefixed to them for motto, certain of them 
being subscribed “ Bariack Room Ballad ” Mr Kipling now 
contnbuted to the National Observer, then edited by W K 
Henley, a senes of Barrack Room Ballads These vigorous 
verses m soldier slang, when published in a book m 1802, together 
with the fine ballad of “ East and West ” and other jioems, won 
for their author a second fame, wider than he had attained as a 
story-teller In this volume the Ballads of the “ Bolivai ” and 
of the “ Clampherdown ” introducing Mr Kipling’s poetry of the 
ocean and the engine-room, and “ 1 he Flag of England,” finding 
a voice for the imperial sentiment, which— largely under the 
influence of Mr Kipling’s own wntmgs — had been rapidly gaining 
force m England, gave the key-note of much of his later verse 
In 1898 Mr Kipling paid the first of several visits to South Afuca 
and became imbued with a type of imperialism that reacted on 
his literature, not altogether to its advantage Before finally 
settling in England Mr Kipling lived some years m America 
and married m 1S92 Miss Caroline Starr Balestier, sister of thi 
Wolcott Balestier to whe^m he dedicated Barrack Room Ballads, 
and with whom in collaboration he wrote the Naidahka (1891), 
one of his less successful hooks The next collection of stories, 
Many Inventions (189'?), contained the spl(ndid Mulvane> 
extravaganza, “My Lord the Elephant”, a vividly realized tale 
of metempsychosis, “ Ihe Finest Story in the World ”, and in 
that fasi mating tale “ In the Rukh,” the prelude to the next new 
exhibition of the author’s genius This came in 1894 '''Rb 'I he 
Jungle Book, followed in 1895 by The Second Jungle Book With 
these mspired beast-stones Kipling conquered a new wotld and a 
new audience, and produced what many critics regard as his 
most flawless work His chief subsequent pubhtations were 
The Seven Seas (poems), 1896, Captains Courageous (a yam of 
deep-sea fishery), 1897, The Day's Wmk (collected stonesV 
1898, A Fleet in Being (an account of a cruise m a man-of-war), 
1898, Stalky and Co (mentioned above), 1899, Prom Sea to Sea 
(mentioned above), 1899; Kim,igoj, J usl So Stories (Jor chMxen), 
1902, The Five Nations (poems, concluding with what proved 
Mr Kiphng’s most universally known and popular poem, “ E.e- 
cessional,” originally published m The Times on the 17th of July 
1897 on the occasion of Queen Victoria’s second jubilee), 1903, 
Traffics atid Discoveries (collected stones), 1904, Puck of Pack's 
Hill (stones), 1906, Actions and Reactions (stories), 1909 Of 
these Kim was notable as far the most successful of Mr Kipling’s 
longer narratives, though it is itself rather an the nature of a 
string of episodes But everything he wrote, even to a farcical 
extravaganza inspired by his enthusiasm for the motor-car, 
breathed the meteoric energy that was the nature of the man A 
vigorous and unconventional poet, a pioneer jn the modern phase 
of hterary impenalism, and one oi the rare masters in English 
prose of the axt of the short story, Mr Kiphng had already by 
the opening of the aoth century won the most conspicuous place 
among the creative hterary forces of his day His position m 
Engbsh literature was recognized in 1907 by the award to him of 
the Nobel pnze 


See Rudyard Kiphug's chapter in M\ First Book (Chatto, 1894) , 
*' A Bibliography of Rudyard Kipling, by John Lane, in Rudyard 
Ktpltne a CrtUctsm, by Richard Ic Galbenne, ' Mr Kipling's 
Short Stones " ift Questions at Issue, by Edmund Gosse (1893) , 
‘ Mr Kipling’s Stories" in Essays tn Little, by Andrew Lang, ‘ Mr 
Kiplmg s Stones," ny J M Barrie in the Conternporary Review (March 
1891), articles in the Quarterly Review (July 1692) and Edinburgh 
Review (Jan 1898), and section on Kipling iti Poets of *he Younger 
Generation, by William Archer {1902) also for bibliograptiy 

to 1903 English Illustrated Magazine, new senes, vol xxx pp 298 
and 4x9-432 (W P J ) 

KIPPER, properly the name by which the male salmon is 
known at some period of the breeding season, At the approach 
of this season the male fish develops a sharp cartilaginous beak, 
known as the “ kip,” from which the name “ kipper ” is said to be 
derived The earliest uses of the word (in Old English cypera 
and Middle English kypre) seem to include salmon of both sexes, 
and there is no certainty as to the etymology Skeat derives it 
from the Old English kipptan, “ to spawn ” Ihe term has been 
applied by various writers to salmon both durmg and after 
imltmg, early quotations leave the precise meaning of the word 
obscure, but geneially refer to the un-wbolesomeness of the fish 
as food during the whole breeding season It has been usually 
accepted, without much diiecl evidence, that from the practice 
of rendering the breeding (« e “ kipper ”) salmon fit for food by 
splitting, salting and smoke-dry mg them, the term “ kipper ” 
is also used of other fish, particularly herrings cured m the same 
way 1 he “ bloater ” as distinct from the “ kipper ” is a herring 
cured whole without bemg split open 

KIPPIS, ANDREW (1725-1795), English Nonconformist divine 
and biographer, son of Robert Kippis, a silk- hosier, was born at 
Nottmgliam on the 28th of March 1725 From school at 
Sleaford in 1 mcoln^hire he passed at the age of sixteen to the 
Nonconformist academy at Northampton, of which Dr Dod- 
dridge was then president In 1746 Kippis became minister 
of a church at Boston, m 1750 he removed to Dorking in 
Surrey, and in 1753 he became paslor of a Presbyterian con- 
gregation at Westminster, where he remained till his death on 
the 8th of October 1795 Kippis took a piominent part m the 
affairs of his chuich Irom 1763 till 1784 he was classical and 
philological tutor in Cowaid’s trainmg college at Hoxton, and 
subsequently for some years at another institution of the same 
kind at Hackney In 1778 he was elected a fehow of the 
Antiquarian Society, and a fellow of the Royal Society in 1779 

Kippis was a very vohimmoiis writer He contributed largely 
to The Gentleman's Magazine, The Monthly Reviciu and I he Library , 
and he had a good deal to do with the establishment and conduct 
of The New Annual Repder He puohshed also a number of sermons 
and occasional p-unphlets , and he prefixed a life of the author 
to a collected edition of Dr Nathaniel Lardner s Works (1788) 
He wrote a life of Dr Doddridge, which is prefixed to Doddndge^s 
Exposition of the New Testament (1792J His chief wcirk is his 
edition of the Biographia Britanmca, 01 which, however, he only 
lived to publish 5 vols (folio, 1778-1793) In this work he had the 
assistance of Dr dowers See notice by A Rees, D D , m The New 
Annual Register for 1795 

KIRBY, WILLIAM (1759^1850), English entomologist, w'as 
born at Witnesham in Suffolk on the 19th of September 1759 
From the village school of Witnesham lie passed to Ipswich 
grammar school, and thence to Caius College, Cambridge, 
where he graduated m 1781 Taking holy orders in 1782, he 
spent hjs entire life in the peaceful seclusion of an English 
country parsonage at Barham in Suffolk His favourite study 
was natural history, and eventually entomology engrossed all 
his leisure His first work of importance was his Monagraphna 
Apmn Anglian (2 vols 8vo, 1802), which as the first scientific 
treatise on its subject brought him into notice with the leading 
entomologists of his own and foreign countries The practical 
result of a friendship formed in 1^5 with William SpencjC, ot 
HuU, was the jointly written Introduction to Entomology (4 vols , 
1815-18715, 7th ed , 1856), one of the most popular books of 
science that have ever appeared In 1830 he was chosen to 
write one of the Bndgeivater TrecUnses, his sub}ect being The 
Histofy, Habits, and InsHnrts of Animals (2 vols , 1835) This 
undeniably fell short of his earher works m point of scientific 
value He died on the 4th of July 1850 



KIRCHER- 

Besides the books already mentioned Le wa^ the ''uthor of many 
papers in the Transactions of the Ltnnean Soaciy, the Zoological 
Journal and other periodicals , Strictures c . Sir Jrmes Smith's 
Hypothesis respecting the Lilies of the I i,c'd o J Saviour arid the 
Acanthus of Virgil (1819), Sermons (/ oa/ 7 ords 2 emptations 

(1829), and he wrote the sections on insocti iii the Account of the 
Animals seen by the late Northern LxpeditiO^i uh Ic Athin the Arctic 
Circle (1821), and in Fauna Uoreali-Amencana (1837) His Life 
by tlie Kev John Freeman, published in 1852, contains a list of his 
works 

KIRCHER, ATHANASIUS (1601^1680), German scholar and 
mathematician, was born on the ind of May 1601 at Geisa 
1 ear FuJda He was educated at the Jesuit college of Fulda, 
and entered upon his noviciate in that order at Mainz m i6iS 
He became professor of philosophy, mathematics, and Oriental 
languages at Wurzburg, whence he was driven (1631) by the 
troubles cyf the Thirty Years’ War to Avignon. Throu^ the 
influence of Cardinal Barberini he next (1635) settled in Rome, 
where for eight years he taught mathematics in the Collegio 
Romano, but ultimately resigned this appointment to study 
hieroglyphics and other archaeological subjects He died on 
the 28th of November 1680 

Kircher was a man of wide and varied learning, but singularly 
devoid of judgment and critical discernment His voluminous 
writings in philology, natural history, physics and mathematics 
often accordingly have a good deal of the histoiical interest which 
attaches to pioneering work, however imperfectly performed, othci- 
wi^:: they now take rank as curiosities of literature merely Ihey 
include Ars Magnesia (ib^i), Magnes, sive de arte magnetica opus 
i/tpLrtitum (1O41), and Magneticum naturae regnum. (1667), Prodro- 
mes Coptus (1630), Lingua Aegypitaca restituta (164 Obeliscus 
Pamphlius (1650), and Oedtpm Aegyptiiuus, hoc e^t universalis doc 
•ri I'le k eroglyphicae instauratio •1055)“' works which ma> claim 
the ment of having fust called attention to Egyptian hiei ogly phiCB , 
A'^s trtagna lucts et umbrae in mundo (1645-1646) , Musurgia untvev 
sahs^ ''t.ve ars magna consom et dissoni (1650) , Polygraphia, seuartifi- 
ft MW hnguarum quo cum omnibus mundi popults potent quis responders 
^1663), Mundus sulderraneu^, quo subterre^tns mundi opipcium, 
univsrsae denique naturae divitiae, abditorum efjeotuum causae demon 
strantvr (i6()5 1678), China illu^trata (1667), Ars magna sctendi 
(1609) , and 7 ahum (1669), a work which may still be consulted with 
advantage Ihe Specula Mehtensis kncvchra (1638) gives an ac- 
count of a kind of calculating machine of his inv enlion The valuable 
collection of antiquities which he bequeathed to the Collegio Romano 
hai been described by buonanni {Mu<iaeum Kirchrnanum, 1709, 
republished by Batlara in 177^) 

KIRCHHEIM-UNTER-TECK, a town of Germany, in the 
kingdom of Wurttemberg, is prettily situated on the Lauter, 
at the north-west foot of the Raiihe Alb, 15 m .S E of Stuttgart 
by lail Pop (1905), 88^0 The town has a royal castle 
built in i«; 38, two schools and sc\(ral benevolent institutions 
Ihe manufactures include cotton goods, damaslv, pianofortes, 
machinery, furniture, chcmKals md cement The town also 
has wool-spmning establishments and breweries and a corn 
exchange It is the most important wool market m South 
Germany and has also a trade m fruit, timber and pigs In 
the vicinity are the rums of the castle of Teck, the hereditary 
stronghold of the dukes of that name Kirclihcim has belonged 
to Wurttemberg sinc^ 1381 

KIRCHHOFF, GUSTAV ROBERT (1824^1887), German 
physicist, was bom at Konigsberg (Prussia) on the 12th of 
March 1824, was educated at the university of h s native 
town, where he graduated Ph D in 1847 After acting as 
pnvatdozent at Berlin for some time, he became extraordinary 
professor of phvaics ai Breslau m 1850 Four years later he 
was appointed professor of physics at Heidelberg, and m 1875 
he was transferred to Berlin, where he died on the 17th of October 
1887 Kirchhoff’s contributions to mathematical physics were 
numerous and important, his strength lying m his. powers of 
stating a new pnysical problem m terms 01 mathematics, not 
merely m working out the solution after it had been so formu 
lated A number of his papers were concerned with electrical 
questions One of the oarliect was devoted to electrical con- 
duction in a thin plate, and especially in a circular one, and it 
also contained a theorem which enables the distribution of 
curtents in a network of conductors to be ascertained Another 
discuoccd conduction m curved sheets, a third the distribution 
of electncity m two influencing sphered, a fourth the deter- 1 
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mination of the constant on which depends the intensity of 
induced currents , while others were devoted to Ohm’s law, 
the motion of eJectncity m submarine cables, mduced mag- 
netism, &c. In other papers, again, various miscellaneous 
topus were treated— the thermal conductivity of iron, crystal- 
line reflection and refraction, certain propositions in the thermo- 
dynamics of splutioa and vaporization, An important 
part of his work was contained in his Vorlest^ngi/i uber imlke- 
mattsche Physik (1876), in which the principles of dynamics, 
as w^ell as various special problems, were treated in a somewhat 
novel and original manner But his name is best known f6r 
the researches, experimental and mathematical, m radiation 
which led him, m company with R W von Bunsen, to the 
development of spectrum analysis as a complete system in 
1859-1860 He can scarcely Ixi called its inventor, for not only 
had many investigators already used the pnsm as instrument 
of chemical inquiry, but considerable progress had been made 
towards the explanation of the pnnciples upon which spectrum 
analysis rests But to him belongs the merit of having, most 
probably without knowing what had already been done, enun- 
ciated a complete a< count of its theory, and of thus having firmly 
established it as a means liy which the chemual constituents 
of celestial bodies can be discovered through the comparison 
of their spectra with those of the vaiious elements that exist 
on this earth 

KIRCHHOFF, JOHANN WILHELM ADOLF (i 82 (>-t 9 o 8 ). 
German classical scholar and epigraphist, was born in Beilm 
on the 6th of January 1826 In 2865 he was appointed pro- 
fessor of classKal philology in the university of his native cit} 
He died on the 26th of February 1908 He is the authoi of 
Dte Homertsche Odyssee (1859), putting forward an entirely 
new theory as to the composition of the Odyssey ^ editions of 
Plotinus (1856), Euripides (1855 and 1877 Aeschylus 

(1880), Hesiod {Works and Days, 1889), Xenophon, On the 
Athenian Constitution Ubet die Enhtehungszetl 

des Herodolischen Geschichtswerkes (2nd ed , 1878), Thukydtdes 
und setn UikundentnaUrial 

The following works are the result of his epigraphical and paJaeo 
graphical studies J^ie Umbnschtn ^prachdenkmuler (1851), Das 
Stadtrecht von Bantia (1853), on tac tablet tliscovcreti m 1790 at 
Oppido near Banzi, coutan ing a plebiscite relating to the municipal 
aliairs of the ancient Bantia, Das (foti-che Puncnalphabet (1852), 
Die Lranktschen Runen (1855) , Studien zur Cre^chichte des Gnechtschen 
Alphabets {^th ed , 1887) J he second pait of vol iv of the Corpus 
Inscnptionum Graecafum (1859, containing the Christian inscrip- 
tions) and vol 1 of the C I Alticarum (187^, containing the in- 
scriptions before 405) with suppluiients thcieto (vol w pts 1-3, 
1877-1891) are edited by hiia 

KIRGHIZ, a large and widespread division of the lurkish 
family, of which there are two mam branches, the Kara-Kirghiz 
of the uplands and the Kirghiz-Kazaks of the steppe They 
jointly number about 3,000,000, and occupy an area of perhaps 
the same number of square miles, stretching fiom Kulja west- 
wards to the lower Volga, and from the headstieims of the Ob 
soiith'ivards to the Pamir and the Turkoman country They 
seem (loscly allied ethnically to the Mongolians and m speech 
to the Tatars But both Mongols and Tatars belonged them- 
selves originally to one racial stock and formed part of the same 
hordes or nomadic armies also the Western Turks have to a 
large extent lost their original physique and become largely 
assimilated to the regular “ Caucasian ” type But the Kiighiz 
have either remained nearly altogether unmixed, as in the 
uplands, or else have mtcrmmglcd m the steppe mainly with 
the Volga Kalmucks m the west, and with the Dzungarian 
nomads m the east, all alike of Mongol stock Hence they ha\ c 
everywhere to a large extent preserved the common Mongolian 
features, while retaining their primitive Tatar speech Physi- 
cally they ore a middle-sized, square-built race, inclined to stout- 
ness, especially in the steppe, mostly with long black hair, scant 
beard or none, small, black and oblique eyes, though blue or 
grey also occur in the south, broad Mongoloid features, high cheek- 
bones, broad, flat nose, small mouth, brachycephalous head, 
very small hands and feet, dirty brown or swarthy complexion. 
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often yellowish, but also occasionally fair These character- 
istics, while affiliating them directly to the Mongol stock, also 
betray an admixture of foreign elements, probably due to 
l^innish influences in the north, and Tajik or Iranian blood m 
the south Their speech also, while purely Turkic in structure, 
possesses, not only many Mongolian and a few Persian and even 
Arabic words, but also some terms unknown to the other 
branches of the Mongolo-Tatar linguistic family, and which 
should perhaps be traced to the Kiang-Kiian, Wu-sun, Ting- 
ling, and other peoples of South Siberia partly absorbed by 
them 

The Kara-Ktrghtz — The Kara or Black Kirghiz, so called 
from the colour of their tents, are known to the Russians either 
as Cherny le (Black) or Dikokammenyie (Wild Stone or Rocky) 
Kirghiz, and are the Block Kirghiz of some Fnglish writers 
lliey are on the whole the purest and best representatives of the 
race, and properly speaking to them alone belongs the distinctive 
national name Kirghiz or Krghiz This term is commonly 
traced to a legendary chief, Kirghiz, sprung of Oghuz-Khan, 
ninth in descent from Japheth It occurs in its present form 
for the first time in the account of the embassy sent in 569 by 
the East Roman emperor Justin II to the Uighur Khan, Dugla- 
Ditubulu, where it is stated that this prince presented a slave 
of the Kerghiz tribe to Zemark, head of the mission In the 
Chinese chronicles the word assumes the form Ki-li-ki-tz’, tind 
the writers of the Yuan dynasty (1280-1367) place the territory 
of these people 10,000 li north-west of Pekin, about the head- 
streams of the Yenisei In the records of the T^ang dynasty 
(618-907) they are spoken of under the name of Kha-kia-tz* 
(pronounced Khaka, and sometimes transliterated Haka), and 
It is mentioned that these Khakas were of the same speech as 
the Khoei-khu From this it follows that they were of Mongolo- 
Tatar stock, and arc wrongly identified by some ethnologists 
with the Kiang-Kuan, Wu-sun, or Ting-ling, all of whom are 
described as tall, with red hair, green ” or grey eyes, and fair 
complexion, and must therefore have been of Finnish stock, akin 
to the present Soyotes of the upper Yenisei 

The Kara- Kirghiz are by the Chinese and Mongolians called 
Bufuty where ut is the Mongolian plural ending, as in Tangut, Yakut, 
modified to yai in Buryat, the collective name of the Siberian Mon- 
golians of the Baikal district 1 hus the term Bur is the common 
Mongolian designation both of the Baikal Mongols and of the Kara- 
Kiighiz, who occupied this very region and the upper Yenisei valley 
generally till comparatively receiu times For the original home of 
their ancestors, the Khakas, lay m the south of the present govern- 
ments of Yeniseisk and Tomsk, stretching thence southwards beyond 
the Sayan range to the Tannuola hills in Chinese territory Here 
the Russians first met them m the 17th century, and by the aid 
of the Kazaks exterminated all those east of the Iitish, driving the 
rest farther west and south-westwards Most of tnem took refuge 
with then kinsmen, the Kara-Kirghiz nomad highlanders, whose 
homes, at least since the 13 th century, have been the Ala-tau range, 
the Issyk kul basin, the Tekes, Chu and Talass river valleys, the 
Tian-shan range, the uplands draining both to the Tanm ancf to the 
Jaxartes and Oxus, including Khokand, Karateghin and Shignan 
southwards to the Pamir table-land, visited by them in summer 
They thus occupy most of the uplands along the Russo Chinese 
frontier, between 35® and 50'’ N lat and between 70"* and 85° E 
long 

The Kara-Kirghiz are all grouped in two mam sections — the On 
or ^ Right " in the east, with seven branches (Bogu, Sary-Bagishch, 
Son-Bagishch, Sultu or Solye, Chenk, Sayak, Ba‘«sm2), and the Sol 
or ‘Left" m the west, with four branches (Kokche or KOchy, 
Soni, Mundus, Kitai or Kintai) The Sol section occimies the 
region between the Talass and Oxus headstreams in Ferghana 
(Khokand) and Bokhara, where they come in contact with the 
Galchas or Highland lajiks Ihe On section lies on both sides of 
the Tian shan, about Lake Issyk kul, and in the Chu, Tekes and 
Narin (upper Jaxirtes) valleys 

The total number of Kara- Kirghiz exceeds 800,000 

All are essentially nomads, occupied mainly with stock breeding, 
chiefly horses of a small but hardy breed, sheep of the fat- tailed 
species, oxen used both for riding and as pack animals, some goats, 
and camels of both species Agnculture is limited chiefly to the 
cultivation of wheat, barley and mallet, from the last of which a 
coarse vodka or brandy is distilled Trade is carried on chiefly by 
barter, cattle being taken by the dealers from China, Turkestan and 
Russia in exchange for manufactured goods 

The Kara- Kirghiz are govered by the " manaps," or tnbal rulers, 
who enjoy almost unlimited authority, and may even sell or kill 


their subjects In religious matters they differ little from th' 
Kazaks, whose practices are desenbed below Although general!] 
recognizing Russian sovereignty since 1864, they pay no taxes 

The Kazaks — Though not unknown to them, the tern 
Kirghiz is never used by the steppe nomads, who always cal 
themselves simply Kazaks, commonly interpreted as riders 
The first authentic reference to this name is by the Persian poei 
and historian Firdousi (1020), who speaks of the Kazak tnbei 
as much dreaded steppe marauders, all mounted and armec 
with lances From this circumstance the term Kazak came 
to be gradually applied to all freebooters similarly equipped, and 
it thus spread from the Aralo-Caspian basin to South Russia 
where it still survives under the form of Cossack, spelt Kazak 
or Kozak in Russian Hence though Kazak and Cossack are 
originally the same word, the former now designates a Mongolo- 
Tatar nomad race, the latter various members of the Slav 
family Since the i8th century the Russians have used the 
compound expression Kirgtiiz-Kazak, chiefly in order to dis- 
tinguish them from their own Cossacks, at that time overrunning 
Siberia Siegmund Herberstein ( 1486-1 566) is the first European 
who mentions them by name, and it is noteworthy that he 
speaks of them as “ Tartars,” that is, a people rather of Turki 
than Mongolian stock 

In their present homeSj the so-called " Kirghiz steppes," they are 
far more numerous and widespread than their Kara- Kirghiz kinsmen, 
stretching almost umnterruptedly from Lake Balkash round the 
Aral and Caspian Seas westwards to the lower Volga, and from the 
river Irtish southwards to the lower Oxus and Ust-Urt plateau 
Their domam, which is nearly 2,000,000 sq m in extent, thus 
lies mainly between 45® and 55® N lat and from 45® to 80® E long 
Here they came under the sway of Jengluz Khan, aiter whose death 
they fell to the sha^e of his son Juji, head of the Golden Horde, but 
continued to retain their own khans When the Uzbegs acquired 
the ascendancy, many of the former subiects of the Juji and Jagatai 
hoides fell off and joined the Kazaks 1 hus about the year 1 500 were 
formed two powerful states in the Kipchak and Kheta steppes, the 
Mogul-Ulus and the Kazak, the latter of whom, under their khan 
Arslane, are said by Sultan Babei to have had as many as 400,000 
fighting men Iheir numbers continued to be swollen by voluntary 
or enforced accessions from the fragments of the Golden Horde, such 
as the Kipchaks, Naimans, Konrats, Jalairs, Kankah, whose rames 
are still preserved m the tribal divisions of the Kazaks And as 
some of these peoples were undoubtedly of true Mongolian stock, 
their names have gi\ en a colour to the statement that all the Kazaks 
were rather of Mongol than of Turki origin But the universal 
prevalence of a neaily pure variety of the Turki speech througliout 
the Kazak steppes is almost alone sufficient to show that the Tatar 
element must at all times have been m the ascendant Very various 
accounts nave been given of the relationship of the Kipchak to the 
Kirghiz, but at present they seem to form a subdivision of the Kir- 
ghiz-Kazaks Iho Kara-Kalpaks are an allied but apparently 
separate tribe 

Ihe Kirghiz-Kazaks have long been grouped m three large 
" hordes " or encampments, further subdivided mto a number of 
so called " races," which are again grouped in tnbes, and these m 
sections, branches and auls, or communities of from five to fifteen 
tents 1 he division into hordes has been traditionally referred to a 
powerful khan, who divided his states amongst his three sons, the 
eldest of whom became the founder of the Ulu-Yuz, or Great Horde, 
the second of the Urta-Yuz, or Middle Horde, and the third of the 
Kaclu-Yuz, or Little Horde The last two under their common 
khan Abulkhair voluntarily submitted in 1730 to the Empress Anne 
Most of the Great Horde were subdued by Yunus, khan of Ferghana, 
m 1798, and all the still independent tribes finally accepted Russian 
sovereignty in 1819 

Since 1801 a fourth division, known as the Inner 01 Bukeyev- 
skaya Horde, from the name of their first khan, Bukei, has been 
settled m the Orenburg steppe 

But these divisions affect the common people alone, all the higher 
orders and ruling families being broadly classed as White and Black 
Kost or Bones The White Bones comprise only the khans and their 
I descendants, besides the issue of the Khojas or Moslem " saints 
I The Black ^nes include all the rest, except the Tehngut or servants 
of the khans, and the K^l or slaves 

The Kazaks are an honest and trustworthy people, but heavy, 
sluggish, sullen and unfriendly Even the hospitality enjoined 
by the Koran is displayed only towards the orthodox Sunnite 
sect So essentially flbmadic are all the tribes that they cannot 
adopt a settled life without losing the very sentiment of their 
nationality, and becoming rapidly absorbed m the Slav popular 
tion They dwell exclusively m semicircular tents consisting 
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of a light wooden framework, and red cloth or felt covering, 
with an opening above for light and ventilation 
The camp life of the Kazaks seems almost unendurable to 
Europeans in winter, when they are confined altogether to the 
tent, and exposed to endless discomforts In summer the day 
IS spent mostly in sleep or drinking koumiss, followed at night 
by feasting and the recital of tales, varied with songs accompanied 
by the music of the flute and balalaika But horsemanship 
IS the great amusement of all true Kazaks, who may almost be 
said to be born m the saddle Hence, though excellent riders, 
they are bad walkers Though hardy and long-lived, they are 
uncleanly in their habits and often decimated by small-pox and 
Siberian plague They have no fixed meals, and live mainly on 
mutton and goat and horse flesh, and instead of bread use the 
so-called balamyk, a mess of flour fried in drippmg and diluted 
in water The universal drink is koumiss, which is wholesome, 
nourishing and a specific against all chest diseases 
Ihe dress consists of the chapan, a flowing robe of which 
one or two are worn in summer and several in winter, fastened 
with a silk or leather girdle, in which are stuc k a knife, tobacco 
pouch, seal and a few other trinkets Broad silk or cloth 
pantaloons are often worn over the chapan, which is of velvet, 
silk, cotton or felt, according to the rank of the wearer Large 
black or red leather boots, with round white felt pointed caps, 
complete the costume, which is much the same for both sexes 
Like the Kara-Kirghiz, the Kazaks are nominally Sunnites, 
but Shamanists at heart, worshipping, besides the Kudai or good 
divinity, the Shaitan or bad spirit Their faith is strong in the 
talcht or soothsayer and other charlatans, who know everything, 
can do everythmg, and heal all disorders at pleasure But they 
are not fanatics, though holding the abstract doctrine that the 
“ Kafir may be lawfully oppressed, including in this category 
not only Buddhists and Christians, but even Mahommedans of 
the Shiah sect There are no fasts or ablutions, mosques or 
mollahs, or regular prayers Although Mussulmans since the 
beginiimg of the i6th century, they have scarcely yet found 
their way to Mecca, their pilgnms visiting instead the more con- 
venient shrines of the “ saints ” scattered over eastern Turkestan 
IFnlike the Mongolians, the Kazaks treat their dead with great 
lespect, and the low steppe hills are often entirely covered with 
monuments raised above their graves 
Letters are neglected to such an extent that whoever can 
merely write is regarded as a savant, while he becomes a prodigy 
of learning if able to read the Koran in the original Yet the 
Kazaks are naturally both musical and poetical, and possess a 
considerable number of national songs, which are usually 
repeated with variations from mouth to mouth 
The Kazaks still choose their own khans, who, though con- 
firmed by the Russian government, possess little authority 
beyond their respective tribes The real rulers aie the elders 
or umpires and sultans, all appointed by public election Brig- 
andage and raids arising out of tribal feuds, 'which were former 1) 
recognized institutions, are now severely punished, sometimes 
even ^\lth death Capital punishment, usually bv hanging or 
strangling, is inflicted for murder and adultery, while three, 
nine or twenty seven times the value of the stolen property 
is exacted for theft 

The domestic animals, daily pursuits and industries of the 
Kazaks differ but slightly from those of the Kara-Kirghiz 
Some of the wealthy steppe nomads own as many as 20,000 
of the large fat-tailed sheep Goats are kept chiefly as guides 
for these flocks, and the horses, though small, are hardy, swift, 
light-footed and capable of covering from 50 to 60 miles at a 
stretch Amongst the Kazaks there are a few w orkers in silver, 
copper and iron, the chief arts besides being skin dressing, 
wool spinning and dyeing, carpet and felt weaving Trade is 
confined mainly to an exchange of live stock for woven and 
other goods from Russia, China and Turkestan 

Since their subjection to Russia the Kazaks have become less 
lawless, but scarcely less nomadic A change of habit m this 
respect is opposed alike to their tastes and to the climatic and 
other outward conditions See also Turks 


Literature — ^Alexu, Levshin, Description des hordes et des steppes 
des Kir ^iz- Kazaks ^ translated from the Russian by Ferry de Cigny 
(1840) , W Radloff, Proben der Volkshteratur der Turkischcn Stdmme 
Siidstbertens , Ch de Ujfalvy, Le KohistaHf le I^erghanah, et Kouldja, 
also Bull de la Soc de Gio (1878'-! 8 79), Semenoff, paper m Peter^ 
mann s Mittheiluneen (1859), No 3 Valxkhanov s 1 ravels tn jSsS- 
iSs 9 i Madame de Ujfalvy, papers in Tour du Monde (1874) , Vambiry, 
Dte primitive Cultur des Turko-T atari schen Volkes^ P S Pallas, 
Observations sur les Kirghiz (1769, 1 rench trans , i8os), Andiiev, 
“La Horde Moyenne," in Bull de la Soc de Giogr de St Petersburg 
11875), Radomtsev, Excursion dans le steppe Kirghiz^ Lansdell, 
husstan Centralasia (1885), Jadnnzer, La Sxbdrie fi880) Skrine 
and Ross, of Asia (1899), E H Parker, d Thousand Years^of 

the Tartars (1895) Various Russian works by Nalivkin, published 
in Turkestan, contain much valuable information, and N N Pantu- 
sov, Specimens of Kirghiz Popular Poetry^ with Russian translations 
(Kazan, 1903-1904) 

KIRIN, a province of central Manchuria, with a capital bear- 
ing the same name The province has an area of 90,000 sq m , 
and a population of 6,500,000 The chief towns besides the 
capital are Kwang-cheng-tsze, 80 m N W of the capital, 
and Harbin on the Sungari river The city of Kirin is situated 
at the foot of the Lau-Ye-Ling mountains, on the left bank of 
the Sungari or Girin-ula, there 300 yds wide, and is sers cd by 
a branch of the Manchurian railway The situation is one of 
exceptional beauty, but the streets are narrow, irregular and 
indescribably filthy The western part of the town is built upon 
a swamp and is under water a great part of the year The 
dockyards are supplied with machinery from Europe and are 
efficient Tobacco is the principal article of trade, the kind 
grown in the province being greatly prized throughout the 
Chinese empire under the nime of “ Manchu leaf ” formerly 
ginseng was also an important staple, but the supply from this 
quarter of the country has been exhausted Outside the town 
lies a plain “ thickly covered with open coffins containmg the 
dead bodies of Chinese emigrants exposed for identification and 
removal by their friends , if no claim is made during ten years 
the remains are buried on the spot ” Kirin was chosen by the 
emperor Kanghi as a military post during the wars with the 
Lleuths , and it owes its Chinese name of Ch uen-ch*ang, 7 e 
Naval Yard, to his building there the vessels for the transport 
of his troops The population was estimated at 300,000 in 181 2 , 
in 1909 It was about 120,000 

KIRK, SIR JOHN (1832- ), British naturalist and ad- 

ministrator, son of the Rev John Kirk, was born at Barry 
near Arbroath, on the 19th of December 1832 He was edu- 
cated at Edinburgh for the medical profession, and aftei 
serving on the civil medical staff throughout the Crimean War, 
was appointed m February 1858 physician and naturalist to 
David Livingstone’s second expedition to Central Africa He 
was by Livingstone’s side in most of his journeyings during 
the next five >c"»rs, and was one of the first four white men 
to behold Lake Nyasa (Sept 16, 1839) He w'as finally in- 
\alided home on the 9th of May 1863 The reputation he 
gained during this expedition led to his appointment in January 
1866 as acting surgeon to the political agency at Zanzibar In 
1868 he became assistant political agent, being raised to the 
rank of consul-general in 1873 and agent in 1880 He retired 
from that post m 1887 The twenty-one yeais spent by Kirk 
m Zanzibar covered the most critical period of tlie history of 
Euiopean intervention in East Africa, and during the greater 
part of that lime he was the viitual ruler of the c ountry With 
Seyyid Bargash, who became sultan in 1870, he had a con- 
trolling influence, and after the failure of Sir Bartle Frere’s 
efforts he succeeded in obtaining (June 5, 1873) sultan’s 
signature to a treaty abolishing the slave trade in his dominions 
In 1877 Bargash offered to a British merchant — Sir W Mac- 
kinnon — a lease of his mainland territories, and he gave Kirk a 
declaration in which he bound himself not to cede territory to 
any other power than Great Britain, a declaration ignored bv 
the British government When Germany m 1885 Jaimed 
districts considered by the sultan to belong to Zanzibar, Kirk 
intervened to prevent Bargash going in person to Berlin to 
protest and induced him to submit to the dismemberment of 
his dominions In the delicate negotiations which followed 
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Kirk used his powers to checkmate the German designs to 
supplant the British m Zanzibar itself, this he did without 
destroying the Arab form of government He also directed the 
efforts, this time successful, to obtain for Britain a portion of 
the mainland— Bargash m May 1887 granting to Mackinnon a 
lease of territory which led to the foundation of British East 
Africa. Having thus served both Great Britain and Zanzibar, 
Kirk resigned his post (July 1887), retiring from the consular 
service In 1889-1890 he was a plenipotentiary at the slave 
trade conference m Brussels, and was one of the delegates who 
fixed the tariff duties to be imposed in the Congo basm In 
1895 he was sent by the British government on a mission to 
the Niger, and on his letum he was appointed a member of the 
foreign Office committee for constructing the Uganda railway 
As a naturalist Kirk took high rank, and many species of the 
flora and fauna of Central Africa were made known by him, and 
several bear his name, eg the Otogale ktrkti (a lemuroid), the 
Madoqua hrktt (a diminutive antelope), the Landolphta ktrkti 
and the Clematis ktrkti For his services to geography he 
received m 1882 the patrons’ medal of the Royal Geographical 
Society, of which society he became foreign secretary Kirk 
was created K C B in 1900 He married, in 1867, Miss Helen 
Cooke 

KIRKBY, JOHN (d 1290), English errlesia<itK and states- 
man, entered the public service as a clerk of the chancery 
during the reign of Henry III Under Edwaid I he acted as 
keeper of the great seal dunng the frequent absences of the 
chancellor, Robert Burnell, being referred to as vice-chancellor 
In 1282 he was employed by the king to make a tour through 
the counties and boroughs for the purpose of collecting money, 
this and his other services to Edward ivere well rewarded, and 
although not yet ordained priest he held several valuable 
benefices in the Church In 1283 he was chosen bishop of 
Rochester, but owing to the opposition of the archbishop of 
Canterbury, John Peckham, he did not press his claim to this 
see In 1286, however, two years after he had become treasurer, 
he was ejected bishop of Ely, and he was o^'dained priest ancl 
then consecrated by Peckham He died at Ely on the 26th of 
March 1290 Kirk by was a benefactor to his see, to which he 
left some property in London, including the locality now known 
as Ely Place, where for many years stood the London residence 
of the bishop of Ely 

Kirkhy's Quest is the name given to a survey of various English 
counties which nas made under the bishop’s direction probably 
in 1284 and 1285 For this see Inquisitions and Assessments relating 
io Feudal Uds, 138^-1431^ vol 1 (London, 1899) 

KIRKCALDY (locally pronounced Kerkaivdi), a royal, munici- 
pal and police burgh and seaport of Fifeshire, Scotland Pop 
(1901), 34,079 It lies on the Firth of Forth, 26m N of Edmbuigh 
by the North British railway, via the torth Bridge Although 
Columba is said to have planted a church here, the authori- 
tative history of the town does not begin for several centuries 
after the era of the saint In 1240 the church was bestowed by 
David, bishop of St Andrews, on Dunfermline Abbey, and in 
1334 the town with its harbour was granted by David II to the 
same abbey, by which it was conveyed to the bailies and council 
in 1450, when Kirkcaldy was created a royal burgh In the course 
of another century it had become an important commercial 
centre, the salt trade of the distnct being then the largest in 
Scotland In 1644, when Charles I raised it to a free port, it 
owned a hundred vessels, and six years later it was assessed as 
the sixth town in the kingdom After the Union its shipping 
fell off, Jacobite troubles and the Amencan War of Independence 
accelerating the decline But its linen manufactures, begun 
early in the 18th century, gradually restored prosperity, and 
when other industries had taken root its fortunes advanced 
by leaps and bounds, and there is now no more flourishing com- 
munity in Scotland The chief topographical feature of the 
burgh .’s its length, from which it is called the ** lang toun ” 
Formerly it consisted of little besides High Street, with closes 
and W3mds branching off from it, but now that it has absorbed 
Invertiel, Lmktown and Abbotshall on the west, and Pathhead, 


Binclairtown and Gallatown on the east, it has reached a 
length of nearly 4 m Its public buildings include the parish 
I hurch, in the Gothic style, St Brycedale United Free church, 
with a spire 200 ft high, a town hall, com exchange, public 
libmries, assembly rooms, fever hospital, sheriff court buildings, 
people’s club and institute, high school (1894)— on the site of 
the ancient burgh school (1582) — the Beveridge hall and free 
library, and the Adam Smith memorial hall lo the west lies 
Beveridge Park of no acres, including a large sheet of water, 
which was presented to the town in 1892 The harbour has an 
inner and outer division, with wet dock and wharves Plans 
for its extension were approved m 1903 They include the 
extension of the east pier, the construction of a south pier 800 ft 
m length, and of a tidal harbour 5 acres in area and a dock of 
4 acres Besides the manufacture ot sheeting, towelling, ticks, 
dowlas and sail-cloth, the piincipal industries include flax-spin- 
ning, nct-making, bleaching, dyeing, tanning, brewing, brass and 
iron founding, and there are potteries, flour-mills, engineering 
works, fisheries, and factones for the making of oil-cloth and 
linoleum. In 1847 Michael Nairn conceived the notion of 
utilizing the fibre of cork and oil-paint in such a way as to 
produce a floor-covering more lasting than larpet and yet 
capable of taking a pattern The result of his experiments was 
oil-cloth, m the manufacture of which Kirkcaldy has kept the 
predominance to which Naim’s enterprise entitled it Indeed, 
this and the kindred linoleum business (also due lo Nairn, who 
m 1877 built the first linoleum factory in Scotland) were for 
many years the monopoly of Kirkcalav There is a large 
direct export trade with the United States Among well- 
known natives of the town were Adam Smith, Henry Balnavea 
of Halhill, the Scottish reformer and lord of session in the time 
of Queen Mary , George Gillespie, the theologian and a leading 
member of the Westminster Assembly, and his younger brother 
Patnek (1617-1675), a friend of Cromwell and pnncipal of 
(ilasgow University, John Ritchie (1778-1870), one of the 
founders of the Scotsman , General Sir John Oswald (1771-1840), 
who had a command at San Sebastian and Vittoria Sir Michael 
Scott of Balwearie castle, about ij m W of the town, \/as sent 
with Sir David Wemyss to bring the Maid of Norway to Scotland 
in 1290, Sir Walter Scott was therefore m error in adopting the 
tradition that identified him wirh the wizard of the same name, 
who died m 1234 Carlyle and Edward Irving were teachers 
in the town, where Irving spent seven years, and where he made 
the acquaintance of the lady he afterwards married Kirkcaldy 
combines with Dysart, Kinghom and Burntisland to return one 
member to parliament 

KIRKCALDY OF GRANGE, SIR WILLIAM {c 1520-1573), 
Scottish politician, was the eldest son of Sir James Kirkcaldy 
of Grange (d 1556), a member of an old Fifeshire family Sir 
James was lord high treasurer of Scotland from 1537 to 1543 
and was a determined opponent of Cardinal Beaton, foi whose 
murder in 1546 he was partly responsible William Kirk- 
caldy assisted to c ompass this murder, and when the castle of 
St Andrews surrendered to the French in July 1547 he was sent 
as a prisoner to Normandy, whence lie escaped m 1 550 He was 
then employed in France as a secret agent by the advisers of 
Edward VI, being known in the cyphers as Corax ^ and later 
he served m the French army, where he gained a lasting reputa- 
tion for skill and bravery The sentence passed on Kirkcaldy 
for his share m Beaton’s murder was removed in 1556, and 
returning to Scotland in 1557 he came quickly to the front, as 
a Protestant he was one of the leaders of the lords of the con- 
gregation in their struggle with the regent, Mary of Lorraine, 
and he assisted wO harass the French troops in Fife He opposecl 
Queen Mary’s marriage with Damley, being associated at this 
time with Murray, and was forced for a short time to seek refuge 
in England Returning to Scotland, he was accessory to the 
murder of Rizzio, but lie had no share m that of Damley, and 
he was one of the lords who banded themselves together to rescue 
Mary after her marriage with Bothwell After the fight at 
Carberry Hill the queen surrendered herself to Kirkcaldy, and 
his generalship was mainly responsible for her defeat at Langside 
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He seems, however, to have believed that an arranp^ement with 
Mary was pi>ssibk, and cominj? under the influence of Maitland 
of Lethington, whom in September i £569 he released by a strata- 
gem from his confinement in Edml^urgh, he was soon “ vehe- 
mently suspected of his fellows ” After the murder of Murray 
Kirkcaldy ranged himself definitely among the friends of the 
impnsoned queen About this time he forcibly released one of 
his supporters from imprisonment, a step which led to an alter- 
cation with his former friend John Knox, who called him a 
“ murderer and throat-cutter ” Defying the regent Lennox, 
Kirkcaldy began to strer^hen the fortifications ot Edinburgh 
castle, of which he was governor, and which he held for Mary, 
and early in 1573 he refused to come to an agreement with the 
regent Morton because the terms of peace did not include a 
section of his friends After this some English troops arrived 
to help the Scots and in Mav ts 73 castle surrendered 
btremious effortswere made to save Kirkcaldyfrom thevengeance 
of hib foes, but they were unavailing, Knox had prophesied that 
he would be hanged, and he was hanged on the 3rd of August 

1573 

See Sir James Melville s Memmrfy editerl by T Thomson (Edin- 
burgh, 1827), J Grant, Memoirs and Adventare^ of Sir W htrkaldy 
(Ldmburgh, 1849) , L A Barb6, Kirkcaldy of Grange (1897) , and A 
Lang, History of Scotland, vol n (1902) 

KIRKCUDBRIGHT (pron Ker-ku-hri),^ royal and police burgh, 
and county town of Kirkcudbrightshire, Scotland Pop (1901), 
2386 It IS situated at the moutn of the Dee, 6 m from the sea 
and 30 m S W of Dumlnes by the Glasgow & South-Western 
railway, being the terminus of a branch line The old form of 
the name of the town was Kilcudbnt, fiom the Gaelu ( il Cudbtri, 
“ the chapel of Cuthbert,” the saint’s body having lam here hn 
a short time during the seven years that lapscci between its 
exhumation at Lmdisfarnc and the re-mtermenl at (hestcr-le- 
Stnet Ihe fstuar> of the Dee is divided at its head by the 
peninsula of St Maiy’s Isle, but though the harbour is the best 
in south- Acstern Scotland, the great distance to whuh the tide 
ictrcats impairs its usefulness Among the public buildings arc 
the academy, Johnstone public school, the county builxhngs, 
town-hall, museum, Mackenzie liall and market cross, the last- 
named standing m front of the old court-house, whuh is now 
Used as a drill hall and fire-station No traces remain of the 
Greyfriars’ or Franciscan convent founded by Alexander II , 
nor of the nunnciy that was erected in the parish of Kirkcud- 
bright The ivy-(Ud luins of Bomby castle, founded in 15S2 
by Sir Thomas Mailtllan, ancestor ot the barons of Kirkcud- 
bright, stand at the end of the chief sGect The town which 
witnessed much of the international strife and Border lawless- 
ness, was taken by Edward 1 in 130a It received its royal 
i barter in 1455 After the battle of Towtrn, Henry VI crossed 
the Solway (August 1461) and landed at Kirkcudbright to join 
Queen Margaret at Linhthgow It successfully withstood the 
English siege in 1547 undei Sir Thomas Caileton, but after the 
country had been overrun was compelled to surrender at dis- 
cretion Lord Maxwell, carl of Morton, as ? Roman Catholic, 
mustered hi& tenants here to act in roncert with the Armadi, 
but on the approach of King James VI to Dumfries he took ship 
at Kirkcudbright and was speedily captured The burgh is one 
of the Dumtries district group of parliamentary burghs On 
St Mary’s Isle was situated the seat of the carl of Selkirk, at 
whose house Robe»*t Burns gave the famous Selkirk grace — 

‘ Some ha’c meat, and canna eat, 

And some wad eat that want it 
But we ha e meat, and we cin eat, 

And sae the Lord bo thankit 

Fergus, lord of Galloway, a celebrated < hurch-buildcr of the 
r2th century, had his princ ipal seat on Palace Isle in a lake called 
after him Loch Fergus, near St Mary’s Isle, where he erected 
the pf'ory de Trayle, in token of his penitence for rebellion against 
David I The priory was afterwards united as a dependent 
cell to the abbey of Holyrood Dundpennan Abbey, 4^ m S E , 
was, however, his greatest achievement It was a Cistercian 
house) coloniied from Rievaulv, and was binlt in 1140 There 
now remain only the transept and choir,^ a unique example of 


the Early Pointed style Tongueland (or Tungland), m 
N by E , has interesting histoncal associations It was the site 
of a Premonstratens’an abbey built by Fergus, and it was here 
tliat Queen Mary rested in her flight from the field of I^mgside 
(May 13, 1568) The well near longueland bridge from which 
she drank still bears the name of the Queen’s Well 
KIRKCUDBRIGHTSHIRE (also known as the Siewartry 
OP Kirkcudbright and East Galioway), a south-western 
county ot Scotland, bounded N and N W by Ayrshire, W and 
S W by Wigtownshire, S and S E by the Irish ‘sea and Solway 
Iirth, andE and N £ by Dumfriesshire It includes the small 
islands of Hestan and Littk Ross, which are utilized as light- 
house stations It has an area of 575,56^ acres or 899 sq m 
The north-western part of the shire is rugged, wild and desolate 
In this quarter the principal mountains are Merrick (2764 ft ), 
the highest m the south of Scotland, and the group of the Rinns 
of Kells, the chief peaks of which are Corsirme (2668), Carlins 
Cairn (2650), Meikle Millyea (2446) and Millfire (2350) To- 
wards the south- we^t the chief eminenceb are Lamachan (3349), 
Larg (2216), and the bold mass of Caimsmorc of Fleet (2331) 
In the south-east the only imposing height is Cnflel (1866) In 
the north nscs the majestic hill of Cairnsmuir of Corsphairn 
(261 2L and close to the Ayrshire border is the Windy Standard 
(2287) ihe southern section of the shire is mostly level or 
undulating, but iharattenzed by much picturesque scenery 
Ihe shore is generally bold and rocky, indented by numerous 
estuaries forming natural harbours, whuh however are of little 
use for commerce omng to the shallowness of the sea Dirge 
stretches of sand aie exposed m the Solw'ay at low vnater and tlie 
lapid flow of the tide has often occasioned loss 01 life The 
number of ^‘burns’’ and “ wateis ” is renitirkable, but their 
length seldom exceeds 7 or 8 m Among the longer rivers are 
the Cice, which rises m Loch Moan and rt at lies the sei near 
C rcetown after i course of about 30 m , during which it forms 
the boundary at first of Ayi shire and then of Wigtownshire, the 
Dee or Black Water of Dee (so named from the peat by which 
It is coloured), which rises in Loch Dee and after a course mainly 
S E and finally S , enters the sea at St Mary’s Isle below Kirk- 
cudbright, its length bemg nearly 36 m , the Un, rising m Loch 
Urr on the Dumfriesshire border, fails into the sea a few milts 
south of Dalbeattie 27 m from its source, the Ktn, rising on the 
confines of Ayrshire, flows mainly m a ''Outherly direction and 
joins the Dee at the «^outhem end of Loch Ken after a course of 
24 ra through lovely scenery , and the Deugh which, rising on 
the northern flank of the Windy Standard, pursues an extra 
ordinarily winding course of 20 m before reaching the Ken 
T he Nith, during the last few miles of its flow, forms the boundary 
vnth Dumfriesshire, to which county it almost wholly belongs 
Ihe lochs and mountain tarns are many and well distributed, 
but except Loch Ken, which is about 6 m long by J in wide, few 
of them attain noteworthy dimensions There are several passes 
in the hill regions, but the only well-known glen is Glen Trcxil, 
not lar from the district of Carrick in Ayrshire, the fame of which 
rests partly on the romantic character of its scenery, w'hich is 
veiy wild around Ixich Trool, and more especially on its associa- 
tions with Robert Bruce It was here tlxat when most closely 
beset by his enemies, who had tracked him to his fastness by 
sleuth hounds, Bruce with the aid of a few faithful followers won 
a surprise victory over the English in 1307 which proved the 
turning-point of his fortunes 

Geology —Silurian and Ordovician rocks aro the most important 
in this county, they are thrown into oft repeated folds with then 
axes lyinfjf in a N E -S W direction The Ordovician rocks arc 
f»raptolitic black shales and gnts of Llandtilo and Cuadoc age 
Ihty occupy all tho northern pait of the county north west of a 
line which runs ‘’ome 3 m N of New Galloway and just S of the 
Rmns of Kells South cast of this hue graptohtic Silurian shales 
of I landovery age prevail, they are found around Daily, Crettown, 
New Galloway, Castle Douglaa and Kirkcudbright Overlying the 
Llanctovery beds on tne south coast are strips of Wcnlock rocks, they 
extend from Bndgehouse Bay to Auchinlcck and aic well exposed in 
Kirkcudbright Bay, and they can be triced farther round the coast 
between the granite and the younger rocks Carboniferous rocks 
appear in smail faulted tracts, unconformablc on the Silurian, on 
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the shores of the Solway Firth They are best developed about 
Kirkbean, where they include a basal red breccia followed by con- 
glomerates, grits and cement stones of Calciferous Sandstone age 
Bnck-red sandstones of Permian a^e just come within the county on 
the W side of the Nith at Dumfnes Volcanic necks occur m the 
Permian and basalt dikes penetrate the Silurian at Borgue, Kirk- 
andrews, &c Most of the highest ^ound is formed by the masses 
of granite which have been intruded into the Ordovician and Silurian 
locks, the Criffel mass lies about Dalbeattie and Bengairn, another 
mass extends east and west between the Caimsmore of Fleet and Loch 
Ken, another lies N W and S E between Loch Doon and Loch Dee 
and a small mass forms the Cairnsmore of Carsphaim Glacial 
deposits occupy much of the low ground, the ice, having travelled 
in a southerly or south-easterly direction, has left abundant stnae on 
the higher ground to indicate its course Radiation of the ice streams 
took place from the heights of Merrick, Kells, &c , local moraines are 
founa near Carsphairn and in the Deugh and Mmnoch valleys Glacial 
drumlms of boulder clay he m the val^ of the Dee, Cree and Urr 

Climate and Agriculture — ^The climate and soil are better fitted 
for grass and green crops than for grain The annual rainfall 
averages 45 7 m The mean temperature for the year is 48° F , 
for January 38 5% for July 59“ The major part of the land is 
either waste or poor pasture More than half the holdings con- 
sist of 50 acres and over Oats is the predominant gram crop, 
the acreage under barley being small and that under wheat 
insignificant Turnips are successfully cultivated, and potatoes 
are the only other green crop raised on a moderately large scale 
Sheep-rearing has been pursued with great enterprise The 
average is considerably m excess of that for Scotland Black- 
faced and Cheviots are the most common on the high ground, 
and a cross of Leicester with either is also in favour Cattle- 
breeding IS followed with steady success, the black polled 
Galloway IS the general breed, but Ayrshires have been introduced 
for dairying, cheese-making occupying much of the farmers^ 
attention Horses are extensively raised, a breed of small-sized 
hardy and spirited animals being specifically known as Gallo- 
ways Most of the horses are used m agricultural work, but a 
large number are also kept for stock, Clydesdales are bred to 
some extent Pig-rearing is an important pursuit, pork bemg 
supplied to the English markets in considerable quantities 
During the last quarter of the 19th cenf^ury the number of pigs 
increased 50 % Bee-keeping has been followed with special 
care and the honey of the shire is consequently in good repute 
The proportion of woodland m the county is small 

Industries — ^The shire ranks next to Aberdeen as a granite- 
yielding county and the quarries occupy a large number of hands 
In some towns and villages there are manufactures of linen, 
woollen and cotton goods , at various places distilling, brewing, 
tanning and paper-making are earned on, and at Dalbeattie 
there are brick and tile works There is a little ship-building 
at Kirkcudbright The Solway fishery is of small account, but 
salmon fishing is prosecuted at the mouth of certain rivers, the 
Dee fish being notable for their excellence 

1 he only railway communication is by the Glasgow & South- 
Western railway running from Dumfries to Castle Douglas, from 
which there is a branch to Kirkcudbright, and the Portpatnek 
and Wigtownshire railway, beginning at Castle Douglas and 
leaving the county at Newton Stewart These are supplemented 
bv coaches between various points, as from New Gallowa) to 
Carsphairn, from Dumfnes to New Abbey and Dalbeattie, and 
from Aiuhencaim to Dalbeattie 

Population and Gtwernmeni — The population was 39,985 in 
1891 and in 1901, when 98 persons spoke Gaelic and 

English The cnief towns are Castle Douglas (pop in 1901, 
3018), Dalbeattie (3469), Kirkcudbnght (2386), Maxwelltown 
(5796) with Creetown (991), and Gatehouse of Fleet (1013) 
The shire returns one member to parliament, and the county 
town (Kirkcudbnght) belongs to the Dumfries distnct group 
of parliamentary burghs, and Maxwelltown is combined with 
Dumfries The county forms part of the sheriffdom of Dumfnes 
and Galloway, and there is a resident sheriff-substitute at 
Kirkcudbnght The county is under school-board jurisdic- 
tion There is an academy at Kirkcudbnght, high schools at 
Dumfnes and Newton Stewart, and technical classes at Kirkcud- 
bnght, Dalbeattie, Castle Douglas and Dumfries 


History — ^The country west of the Nith was originally peopled 
by a tribe of Celtic Gaels called Novantae, or Atecott Piets, who, 
owing to their geographical position, which prevented any ready 
interminglmg with the other Pictish tribes farther north, long 
retained their independence After Agricola’s mvasion in a d 79 
the country nominally formed part of the Roman province, 
but the evidence is against there ever having been a prolonged 
effective Roman occupation After the retreat of the Romans 
the Novantae remained for a time under their own chiefs, but 
in the 7th century accepted the overlordship of Northumbria 
The Saxons, soon engaged in struggles with the Norsemen, had 
no leisure to look after their tributaries, and early in the 9th 
century the Atecotts made common cause with the Vikings 
Henceforward they were styled, probably m contempt. Gall- 
gaidhel, or stranger Gaels (t e Gaels who fraternized with the 
foreigners), the Welsh equivalent for which, Gallwyddel, gave 
rise to the name of Galloway (of which Galway is a variant), 
which was applied to their territory and still denotes the 
Stewartry of Kirkcudbright and the shire of Wigtown When 
Scotland was consolidated under Kenneth MacAlpine (crowned 
at Scone in 844), Galloway was the only district m the south that 
did not form part of the kingdom, but in return for the services 
rendered to him at this crisis Kenneth gave his daughter in 
marriage to the Galloway chief, Olaf the White, and also con- 
ferred upon the men of Galloway the privilege of marching in 
the van of the Scottish armies, a right exercised and recognized 
for several centuries During the next tw^o hundred years the 
country had no rest from Danish and Saxon incursions and 
the continual lawlessness of the Scandinavian rovers When 
Malcolm Canmore defeated and slew Macbeth in 1057 he married 
the dead king’s widow Ingibiorg, a Pictish princess, an event 
which marked the beginning of the decay of Norse influence 
The Galloway chiefs hesitated for a time whether to throw in 
their lot with the Northumbrians 01 with Malcolm, but language, 
race and the situation of their country at length induced them 
to become lieges of the Scottish king By the close of the nth 
century the boundary between England and Scotland was 
roughly delimited on existing lines The feudal system ulti- 
mately destroyed the power of the Galloway chiefs, who resisted 
the mnovation to the last Several of the lords or “ kings ” of 
Galloway, a line said to have been founded by Fergus, the 
greatest of them all, asserted in vain their independence of the 
Scottish crown, and in 1234 the line became extinct in the male 
branch on the death of Fergus’s great-grandson Alan One of 
Alan’s daughters, Dervorguila, had married John de Baliol 
(father of the John de Baliol who was king of Scotland from 1292 
until his abdication in 1296), and the people, out of affection for 
Alan’s daughter, were lukewarm in support of Robert Bruce In 
1308 the district was cleared of the English and brought undei 
allegiance to the king, when the lordship of Galloway was given 
to Edward Bruce I^ter m the 14th century Galloway espoused 
the cause of Edward Baliol, who surrendered several counties, 
including Kirkcudbright, to Edward III In 1372 Archibald 
the Grim, a natural son of Sir James Douglas “ the Good,” 
became Ixird of Galloway and received in perpetual fee the 
Crown lands between the Nith and Cree He appomted a steward 
to collect his revenues and administer justice, and there thus 
arose the designation of the Stavartry of Kirkcudbright The 
high-handed rule of the Douglases created general discontent, and 
when their treason became apparent their territory was overrun 
by the king’s men in Douglas was attainted, and his 

honours and estates were forfeited In that yeai the great 
stronghold of the Thrieve, the most important fortress m Gallo- 
way, which Archibald the Grim had built on the Dee immediately 
to the west of the modern town of Castle Douglas, was reduced 
and converted into a royal keep (It was dismantled in 1640 
by order of the Estates in consequence of the hostilitv of its 
keeper, Lord Nithsdale, to the Covenant ) The famous cannon 
Mons Meg, now in Edinburgh Castle, is said, apparently on 
insufficient evidence, to have been constructed in order to aid 
James III m this siege As the Douglases went down the 
Maxwells rose, and the debateable land on the south-east of 
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Dumfriesshire was for generations the scene of strife and raid, 
not only between the two nations but also among the leading 
families, of whom the Maxwells, Johns tones and Armstrongs 
were always conspicuous After the battle of Solway Moss 
(1542) the shires of Kirkcudbright and Dumfries fell under 
English rule for a short period The treaty of Norham 
(March 24, 1550) established a truce between the nations for ten 
years, and in 1552, the Wardens of the Marches consenting, the 
debateable land ceased to be matter for debate, the parish of 
Canonbie being annexed to Dumfriesshire, that of Kirkandrews 
to Cumberland Though at the Reformation the Stewartry 
became fervent m its Protestantism, it was to Galloway through 
the influence of the great landowners and the attachment of 
the people to them, that Mary owed her warmest adherents, and 
It was from the coast of Kirkcudbright that she made her luckless 
voyage to England Even when the crowns were united in 1603 
turbulence continued, for trouble arose over the attempt to 
establish episcopacy, and nowhere were the Covenanters more 
cruelly persecuted than m Galloway After the union things 
mended slowly but surely, curious evidence of growing com- 
mercial prosperity being the enormous extent to which smuggling 
was carried on. No coast could serve the “ free traders ” better 
than the shores of Kirkcudbright, and the contraband trade 
flourished till the 19th century The Jacobjte risings of 1715 
and 1745 elicited small sympathy from the inhabitants of the 
shire 

See Sir Herbert Maxwell, History of Dumfries and Galloway 
(Edinburgh, 1896), Rev Andrew Symson, A Large Description of 
Galloway (1684 new ed , 182^) , Thomas Murray, The Literary History 
of Galloway (1822), Rev William Mackenrie, History of Galloway 
(1841), P H McKerhe, History of the Lands and their Owners in 
Galloway (Edinburgh, 1870-1879), Galloway Ancient and Modern 
(Edinburgh, 1891), J A H Murray, Dialect of the Southern Counties 
of Scotland (London, 1873) 

KIRKE, PERCY {c 1646-1691), English soldier, was the son of 
George Kirke, a court official to Charles I and Charles II In 
1666 he obtained his first commission in the Ixird Admiral’s 
regiment, and subsequently served in the Blues He was with 
Monmouth at Maestncht (1673), present during two 

campaigns with Turenne on the Rhine In 1680 he became 
lieutenant-colonel, and soon afterwards colonel of one of the 
Tangier regiments (afterwards the King’s Own Royal Lane aster 
Rcgt ) In 1682 Kirke became governor of Tangier, and colonel 
of the old Tangier regiment (afterwards the Queen’s Royal West 
Surrey) He distinguished himself very greatly as governor, 
though he gave offence by the roughness of his manners and the 
wildness of his life On the evacuation of Tangier Kirke’s 
I^ambs ” (so called from their badge) returned to England, and 
a year later their colonel served as a brigadier in Faversham’s 
army After Sedgemoor the rebels were treated with great 
severity, but the charges so often brought against the Lambs ” 
are now known to be exaggerated, though the regiment shared 
to the full m the ruthless hunting down of the fugitives It is 
often stated that it formed Jeffreys’ s escort in the “ Bloody 
Assize,” but this is erroneous Brigadier Kirke took a notable 
part in the Revolution three years later, and William III 
promoted him He commanded at the relief of Derry, and 
made his last campaign in Flanders in 1691 He died, a lieu- 
tenant-general, at Brussels in October of that year His eldest 
son, Lieut -General Percy Kirke (1684-1741), was also colonel 
of the “ Lambs ” 

KIRKEE, or Kirki, a town and military cantonment of 
British India m Poona district, Bombay, 4 m N W of Poona 
city Pop (1901), 10,797 the principal artillery station in 

the Bombay presidency, and has a large ammunition factory 
It was the scene of a victory over Baji Rao, the last peshwa, 
in 1817 

KIRKINTILLOCH, a municipal and police burgh of Dumbar- 
tonshire, Scotland Pop (1901), 10,680 It IS situated 8 m N E of 
Glasgow, by the North British railway, a portion of the parish 
extending into Lanarkshire It lies on the Forth & Clyde canal, 
and the Kelvin — from which Lord Kelvin, the distinguished 
scientist, took the title of his barony — flows past the town. 
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where it receives from the north the Glazert and from the south 
the Luggie, commemorated by David Gray The Wall of 
Antoninus ran through the site of the town, the Gaelu name of 
which (Caer, a fort, not Ktrk, a church) means “ the fort at the 
end of the ridge ” The town became a burgh of barony under 
the Comyns in 1170 The cruciform parish church with crow- 
stepped gables dates from 1644 The public buildings include 
the town hall, with a clock tower, the temperance hall, a con- 
valescent home, the Broomhill home for incurables (largely due 
to Miss Beatrice Clugston, to whom a memorial was erected ift 
1891), and the Westermams asylum In 1898 the burgh acquired 
as a private park the Peel, containing traces of the Roman Wall, 
a fort, and the foundation of Corny n’s Castle The leading 
industries are chemical manufactures, iron-founding, muslm- 
weaving, coal mining and timber sawing Lenzie, a suburb, a 
mile to the south of the old town, contains the imposing towered 
edifice m the Elizabethan style which houses the Barony asylum 
David Gray, the poet, was born at Merkland, near by, and is 
buried in Kirkintilloch churchyard, where a monument was 
erected to his memory in 1865 

KIRK-KILISSEH (Kirk-Kilisse or Kirk-Kii issia), a town 
of European Turkey, in the vilayet of Adrianople, 35 m E of 
Adrianople Pop (1905), about 16,000, of whom about half are 
Greeks, and the remainder Bulgarians, Turks and Jews Kirk- 
Kilisseh is built near the headwaters of several small tributaries 
of the river Lrgene, and on the western slope of the Istranja 
Dagh It owes its chief importance to its position at the southern 
outlet of the hakhi defile over these mountains, through which 
passes the shortest road from Shumla to Constantinople The 
name Kirk-Kilisseh signifies “ four churches,” and the town 
possesses many mosques and Greek churches It has an im- 
portant trade with Constantinople in butter and cheese, and also 
exports wine, brandy, cereals and tobacco 

KIRKSVILLE, a city and the county-seat of Adair county, 
Missouri, USA, about 129 ni N by W of Jefferson Citv 
Pop (1900), 5966, of whom 1 12 were foreign-born and 291 were 
negroes It is served by the Wabash and the Quincy, Omaha & 
Kansas City railways It lies on a rolling prairie at an eleva- 
tion of 975 ft above the sea It is the seat of the First District 
Missouri State Normal School (1870), of the American School of 
Osteopathy (opened 1892) , and of the related A T Still 
Infirmary (incorporated i89«;), named in honour of its founder, 
Andrew Taylor Still (b 1820), the originator of osteopathic 
treatment, who settled here in 1875 In 1908 the School of 
Osteopathy had i8 instructors and 398 students Gram and 
fruit are grown in large quantities, and much coal is mined in 
the vicinity of Kirksville Its manufactures are shoes, bricks, 
lumber, ice, agricultural implements, wagons and handles 
Kirksville was laid out in 1842, and was named in honour of 
Jesse Kirk It was incorporated as a town in 1857 and 
chartered as a city of the third class in 1892 In April 1899 a 
cyclone caused serious damage to the city 

KIRKWALL (Norse, Ktrkjuvagr, “ church bay ”), a royal, 
municipal and police burgh, seaport and capital of the Orkney 
Islands, county of Orkney, Scotland Pop (1901), 3711 It is 
situated at the head of a bay of the same name on the east of 
the island of Pomona, or Mainland, 247 m N of Leith and 54 m 
N of Wick by steamer Much of the city is quaint-looking and 
old-fashioned, its mam street (nearly i m long) being in parts 
so narrow that two vehicles cannot pass each other The more 
modern quarters are built with great regularity and the suburbs 
contain several substantial villas surrounded by gardens Kirk- 
wall has very few manufactures The linen trade introduced 
in the middle of the i8th century is extinct, and a like fate has 
overtaken the kelp and straw-plaiting industries Distilling 
however prospers, and the town is important not only as regards 
its shipping and the deep-sea fishery, but also as a distributing 
centre for the islands and the seat of the superior law courts 
The port has two piers Kirkwall received its first charter from 
James III in i486, but the provisions of this instrument being 
disregarded by such men as Robert (d 1592) and Patnek Stewart 
(d 1614), ist and 2nd earls of Orkney, and others, the Scottish 
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parliament passed an act m 1670 confirming the charter granted 
by Charles II in 1661 The prime object of interest is the 
cathedral of St Magnus, a stately cruciform red sandstone struc- 
ture in the severest Norman, with touches of Gothic It was 
founded by Jarl Rognvald (Earl Ronald) in 1137 in memory of 
his uncle Jarl Magnus who was assassinated m the island of 
Egilshay in 1115, and afterwards canonized and adopted as the 
patron saint of the Orkneys The remains of St Magnus were 
ultmiately interred in the cathedral The church is 234 ft long 
from east to west and 56 ft broad, 71 ft high from floor to roof, 
and 133 ft to the top of the present spire — the transepts bemg 
the oldest portion The choir was len^hened and the beautiful 
eastern rose window added by Bishop Stewart in 1511, and the 
porch and the western end of the nave were finished m 1 540 by 
Bishop Robert Reid. Saving that the upper half of the onginal 
spire was struck by lightning m 1671, and not rebuilt, the cathe- 
dral IS complete at all points, but it underwent extensive repairs 
in the 19th century The disproportionate height and narrow- 
ness of the building lend it a certain distinction which otherwise 
It would have lacked The sandstone has not resisted the effects 
of weather, and much of the external decorative work has 
perished 1 he choir is used as the parish church The skellat, 
or fire-bell, is not rung now The church of St Olaf, from which 
the town took its name, was burned down by the English m 
1 502 , and of the ( hurch cret ted on its site by Bishop Reid — the 
greatest building the Orkneys ever had — little more than the 
merest fragment survives Nothing remains of the old castle, 
a fortress of remarkable strength founded by Sir Henry Sinclair 
(d 1400), earl and prince of Orkney and ist earl of Caithness, 
its last vestiges having been demolished in 1865 to provide better 
access to the harbour, and the earthwork to the east of the town 
thrown up by the Cromwellians has been converted into a battery 
of the Orkney Artillery Volunteers Adjoining the cathedral 
are the ruins of the bishop’s palace, m which King Haoo died 
after his defeat at largs m 1263 The round tower, which still 
stands, was added in 1550 by Bishop Reid It is known as the 
Mass Tower and contains a niche in which is a small effigy 
believed to represent the founder, who also endowed the grammar 
school which 1"^ still in existence To the east of the remains of 
the bishop’s palace are the nuns of the earl’s palace, a structure 
in the Scottish Baronial style, built about i6oo for Patrick 
Stewart, 2nd earl of Orkney, and on his forfeiture given to the 
bishops for a residence lankerness House is a characteristic 
example of the mansion of an Orkney laird of the olden time 
Other public buildings include the municipal buildings, the 
sheriff court and county buildings, Balfour hospital, and the 
fever hospital There is daily communication with Scrabster 
pier (Thurso), via Scapa pier, on the southern side of the waist 
of Pomona, about i{ m, to the S of Kirkwall, and steamers sail 
at regular intervals from the harbour to Wick, Aberdeen and 
Leith Good roads place the capital in touch with most places 
in the island and a coach runs twice a day to Stromness Kirk- 
wall belongs to the Wick district group of parliamentary burghs, 
the others being Cromarty, Dingwall, Dornoch and 1 am 
KlRniEMUrr^, a police burgh of Forfarshire, Scotland Pop 
(1901), 4096 It IS situated on a height above the gle^i through 
which the Gairie flows, m N W of Forfar by a branch line of 
the Caledonian railway of which it is the terminus There are 
libranes, a public hall and a park The staple industry is linen- 
weaving The hand loom lingered longer here than in anv other 
place in Scotland and is not yet wholly extinct The Rev Dr 
Alexander Whyte (b 1837) and J M Barrie (b i860) are natives, 
the latter having made the town famous under the name of 
“ Thrums The original Secession church — the kirk of the Auld 

Lichts — was founded in 1806 and rebuilt in 1893 Kinnordy, 
ij m N W , was the birthplace of Sir Charles Lyell the geologist, 
and Cortachy castle, a fine mansion in the Scottish Baronial 
style, about 4 m N , is the seat of the earl of Airlie 
KIRS€H» or Kirschisnwasser, a potable spirit distilled from 
cherries Kirsch is manufactured chiefly in the Black Forest 
m Germany, and m the Vosges and Jura districts in France 
Generally the raw matenal consists of the wild cherry known as 


Cerasus avtutn The rhemes are subjected to natural fermenta- 
tion and subsequent distillation Occasionally a certain quantity 
of sugar and water are added to the cherries after crushing, and 
the mass so obtained is filtered or pressed prior to fermentation 
The spint is usually run ” at a strength of about 50 % of 
absolute alcohol Compared with brandy or whisky the charac- 
teristic features of kirsch are (a) that it contams relatively 
large quantities of higher alcohols and compound ethers, and 
(b) the presence in this spirit of small quantities of hydrocyanic 
acid, partly as such and partly in combination as benzaldehyde- 
cyanhvdrme, to which the distinctive flavour of kirsch is largely 
due 

KIR-SHBHER» the chief town of a sanjak of the same name 
m the Angora vilayet of Asia Minor, situated on a tributary of 
the Kizil Irmak (Halys), on the Angora- Kaisarieh road It is on 
the line of the projected railway from Angora to Kaisarieh The 
town gives its name to the excdlent carpets made m the vicinity 
On the outskirts there is a hot chalybeate spring Population 
about 9000 (700 Christians, mostly Armenians) Kir-sheher 
represents the ancient Moassus, a small town which became im- 
portant m the Byzantine period it was enlarged by the emperor 
Justinian, who re-named it JusttmanopoltSf and made it the 
capital of a large division of Cappadocia, a position it still 
retains 

KIRWAN, RICHARD (1733-1812), Irish scientist, was born at 
Cloughballymore, Co Galway, in 1733 Part of his early life 
was spent abroad, and in 1754 he entered the Jesuit novitiate 
either at St Omer or at Hcsdin, but returned to Ireland m the 
following year, when he succeeded to the family estates through 
the death of his brother in a duel In 1766, having conformed 
to the established religion two years previously, he was called 
to the Irish bar, but m 1768 abandoned practice in favour of 
scientific pursuits During the next nineteen years he resided 
chiefly in London, enjoying the society of the saentific men 
living there, and corresponding with many savants on the conti- 
nent of Europe, as his wide knowledge of languages enabled him 
to do with ease His experiments on the specific gravities and 
attractive powers of various saline substances formed a sub- 
stantial contribution to the methods of analytical chemistry, 
and in 1782 gained him the Copley medal from the Royal 
Society, of which he was elected a fellow m 1780, and in 1784 he 
was engaged in a controversy with Cavendish in regard to the 
lalter’b experiments on air In 1787 he removed to Dublin, 
where four years later he became president of the Royal Irish 
Academy To its proceedings he contributed some thirty-eight 
memoirs, dealing with meteorology, pure and applied chemistry, 
geology, magnetism, phflology, &o One of these, on the primi- 
tive state of the globe and its subsequent catastrophe, involved 
him in a lively dispute with the upholders of the Huttonian 
theory His geological work was marred by an implicit belief 
in the universal deluge, and through finding fossils associated 
with the trap rocks near Portrush he maintained basalt was of 
aqueous origin He was one of the last supporters in England 
of the phlogistic hypothesis, for which he contended in his 
Bssay on Phlogiston and the Constitution of Acids (1787), identi- 
fying phlogiston with hydrogen This work, translated by 
Madame Lavoisier, was publ’shed m French with critical notes 
by Lavoisier and some of his associates, Kirwan attempted to 
refute their arguments, but they proved too strong for him, and 
he acknowledged himself a convert in 1791 His other books 
included Elements of Mineralogy (1784), which was the first 
systematic work on that subject m the English language, and 
which long remained standard , An Estimate of the Temperature 
of Differerrt Latitudes (ijSj) , Essay of the Analysts of Mineral 
Waters (1799), and Geological Essays (1799) In his later 
years he turned to philosophical questions, producing a paper 
on human liberty in 1798, a treatise on logic m 1807, and a 
volume of metaphysical essays in 1811, none of any worth 
Various stories are told of his eccentricities as well as of his 
conversational powers He died in Dublin in June 1812 

KISFALUDY, KAROLT [Charles] (178&-1830), Hungarian 
author, was bom at T6te, near Raab, on the 6th of Febmary 
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1788 His birth cost his mother her life and himself his father’s 
undymg hatred He entered the army as a cadet in 1804, saw 
active service in Italy, Servia and Bavaria (i8o^-i8o9X espe- 
cially distinguishing himself at the battle of Leoben (May 25, 
1809), and returned to his quarters at Pest with the ranlc of first 
lieutenant It was during the war that he composed his first 
poems, e g the tragedy Gytlkos (“ The Murder,” 1808), and 
numerous martial songs for the encouragement of his comrades 
It was now, too, that he fell hopelessly in love with the beautiful 
Katahn Heppler, the daughter of a wealthy tobaCco merchant 
Tinng of the monotony of a soldier’s life, yet unwilling to sacri- 
fiee hiS liberty to follow commerce or enter the civil service, 
Klsfaludy, contrary to his father’s wishes, now threw up his 
commission and made his home at the house of a married sister 
at VOrrdck, where he could follow his inclinations In 1812 he 
studied painting at the Vienna academy and supported himself 
precariously by his brush and pencil, till the theatre at Vienna 
proved a still stronger attraction In 1812 he wrote the tragedy 
Kldfa Zdch, and in 1815 went to Italy to study art more 
thoroughly But he was back again within six months, 
and for the next three years flitted from place to place, living 
on the chanty of his friends, lodging in hovels and dashing off 
scores Of daubs which rarely found a market The united 
and repeated petitions of the whole Kisfaludy family failed to 
bring about a reconciliation between the elder Kisfaludy 
and his prodigal son It was the success of his drama llkay 
written for the Feh^rvAr dramatic society, that fiist made him 
famous and prosperous The play was greeted with enthusiasm 
both at Pehervdr and Buda (1819) Subsequent plays, The 
Voivode Stiher and The PeUttoners (the first original Magyar 
dramas), were equally successful Kisfaludy ’s fame began to 
spread He had found his true vocation as the creator of 
the Hungarian drama In May 1820 he wrote three new plays 
for the dramatic society (he could always turn out a five-act 
drama in four days) which still further increased his reputa- 
tion From 1820 onwards, under the influence of the great 
critic Kazini zy, he learnt to polish and refine his style, while his 
friend tind adviser Gyorgy Gaal (who translated some of his 
dramas for the Vienna stage) introduced him to the works of 
Shakespeare and Goethe By this tithe Kisfaludy had evolved 
a literary theory of his own which ini lined towards romanticism, 
and in collaboration with his elder brother Alexander (see below) 
he founded the periodical^Mr(?za( 18^2), which he edited to the day 
of his death The Aurora was a notaole phenomenon in Magyar 
literature It attracted towards it many of the rising young 
authors of the day (including Vorosmarty, Bajza and Czuczor) 
and speedily became the oracle of the romanticists Kisfaludy’s 
material position had now greatly improved, but he could not 
shake off his old recklessness ancl generosity, and he was never 
able to pay a tithe of his debts Ihe publication of Aurora so 
engtossed hts time that practically he abandoned the stage But 
he contributed to Aurora ballads, epigrams, short epic pieces, 
and, best of all, his comic stories Kisfaludy was in fact the 
founder of the school of Magyar humorists and his comic types 
amuse and delight to this day When the folk-tale became 
popular m Europe, Kisfaludy set to work upon folk-tales also 
and produced (1828) some of the masterpieces of that genre He 
died on the 21st of November 1830 Six years later the great 
literary society of Hungary, the Kisfaludy Tdrsasdg, was founded 
to commemorate his genius Apart from his own works it is 
the supreme merit of Kisfaludy to have revived and nationalized 
the Magyar hterature, giving it a range and scope undreamed of 
before his time 

The first edition of Kisfaludy's works, in 10 volumes, appeared 
at Buda in 1831, shortly after his death, but the 7th edition (Budapest 
1893) 18 the best and fullest See Ferenc Toldy, Ltve$ of the Magyar 
Poets (Hung ) (Budapest, 1870) , Zsolt Bedthy, The Father of Pun- 
gartan Comedy (Budapest. iSSjzV TamAs Szana, The Two Ktsfaludys 
(Hung) (Budapest, 1876) Kisfaludy's struggles and adventures 
are also most viVidly described in Jokai's novel, Eppur st muove 
(Hung ) 

SXndor [Alexander] Kisfaludy (1772-1844^, Hungarian 
poet, elder brother of the preceding, was born at Zala on the 27th 
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of September 1772, educated at Raab, and graduated in philo- 
sophy and jurisprudence at Pressburg. He early fell under the 
influence of Schiller and Kleist, and devoted himself to the resus- 
citation of the almost extinct Hunganan hterature Disgusted 
with his profession, the law, he entered the Life Guards (1793) 
and plunged into the gay hfe Of Vienna, cultivating literature, 
learning French, German and Italian, painting, sketching, 
assiduously frequenting the theatre, and (onsortmg on equal 
terms with all the literary celebrities of the Austrian capital 
In 1796 he was transferred to the army m Italy for being con- 
cerned with some of his brother officers of the Vienna garrison 
m certain irregulanttes When Milan was raptured by Napoleon 
Kisfaludy was sent a pnsoner of W'ar to Vaucluse, where he 
studied Petrarch with enthusiasm and fell violently in love with 
Caroline D’Esclapon, a kindred spirit to whom he addressed 
his melancholy Htmfy Lays, the first part of the subsequently 
famous sonnets On returning to Austria he served with some 
distinction in the campaigns of 1798 and 1799 on the Rhine and 
m Switzerland , but tiring of a military life and disgusted at the 
slowness of his promotion, he quitted the army m September 
1799, and married his old love R6zd Szegedy at the beginning 
of 1800 The first five happy years of their life were passed at 
Kam in VAs county, but in 1805 they removed to Sumeg where 
Kisfaludy gave himself up entirely to literature 

At the beginning of the 19th century he had published a 
volume of erotics which made him famous, and his reputation 
was still further increased by his Pegek (^r Talcs During the 
troublous times of 1809, when the gentry of Zala county founded 
a confederation, the palatine appointed Kisfaludy one of his 
adjutants Subsequently, by command, he wrote in account of 
the movement for presentation to King Francis, which was com- 
mitted to the secret archives, and Kisfaludy wis foi bidden to 
communicate its contents In 1820 the Marezebanya Institute 
crowned his Tales and the palatine presented him with a prize 
of 400 florins in the hall of the Pest county council In 1822 
he started the Aurora with his younger brother KAroly (see 
above) When the ac.ademy was founded in 1830 Kisfaludy 
was the first county member elec ted to it In 1835 he resigned 
because he was obliged to share the honour of wunmng the 
academy’s grand prize with Vorosmattv After the death of 
his first wife (1832) he married a second time, but by neither of 
his wives haci he any child The remainder of his days were 
spent in his Tusculum among the vinevards of Sumeg and 
Somla He died on the 28th of October 1844 Alexander 
Kisfaludy stands alone among the rising literary schools of 
his dav He was not even influenced by his friend the great 
critic Kazinczy, who gave the tone to the young classical 
writers of his day Kisfaludy’s art was self-taught, solitary 
and absolutely independent If he imitated any one it was 
Petrarch, indeed his famous liimfy szerelmet (“The Loves 
of Himfy ”), as his collected sonnets are called, have won 
for him the title of “ The Hunganan Petrarch ” But 
the passion of Kisfaludy is far more sincere and real than 
ever Petrarch’s was, ahd he completely Magyarized everything 
he borrowed After finishing the sonnets Kisfaludy devoted 
himself to more objective writing, as in the incomparable Regek, 
which reproduce the scenery and the history of the delightful 
counties which surround Lake Balaton He also contrffiutcd 
numerous tales and other pieces to Aurora Far less successful 
were his plays, of which Hunyddt J dn os by far the longest 

drama in the Hungarian language, need alone be mentioned 

The best critical edition of bAndor Kisfaludy's works is the fourth 
complete edition, by David Angyal, in eight volumes (Budapest, 
1893) See TamAs Szana, The Two Ktsfaludys (Hudig) (Budapest, 
1876), Imre SAndor, The Influence of the Italian on ihe Hungarian 
Literature (Hung) (Budapest, 1878), KalmAn Sumegi, Kisfaludy 
and his Tales (Hung) (Budapest, 1877) (R N B) 

KISH, or Kais (the first form is Persian and the sepond 
Arabic), an island in the Persian Gulf It is mentioned in the 
1 2th century as being the residence of an Arab pirate from Oman, 
who exacted a tnbute from the pearl fisheries of the gulf and had 
the title of King of the Sea,” and li rose to importance m th^ 
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13th century with the fall of Siraf as a transit station of the 
trade between India and the West In the 14th century it was 
supplanted by Hormuz and lapsed into its former insigmficance 
The island is nearly 10 m long and 5 m broad, and contains 
a number of small villages, the largest, Mashi, with about 100 
houses, being situated on its north-eastern corner in 26" 34' N 
and 54'' 2 E The highest part of the island has an elevation of 
120 ft The inhabitants are Arabs, and nearly all pearl fishers, 
possessing many boats, which they take to the pearl banks on 
the Arabian coast The water supply is scanty and there is 
little vegetation, but sufficient for sustaining some flocks of 
sheep and goats and some cattle Near the centre of the north 
coast are the ruins of the old city, now known as Hanra, with 
remains of a mosque, with octagonal columns, masonry, water- 
cisterns (two 150 ft long, 40 ft broad, 24 ft deep) and a fine 
underground canal, or aqueduct, half a mile long and cut in the 
sohd rock 20 ft below the surface Fragments of glazed tiles 
and brown and blue pottery, of thin white and blue Chinese 
porcelain, of green celadon (some with white scroll-work or 
figures in relief), glass beads, bangles, &c , are abundant Kish 
is the Kataia of Arrian, Chisi and Quis of Marco Polo, Quixi, 
Queis, Caez, Cais, &c , of Portuguese writers, and Khenn, or 
Kenn, of English 

KISHANGARH, a native state of India, in the Rajputana 
agency Area, 858 sq m , pop (1901), 90,970, showing a decrease 
of 27 % m the decade, due to the famine of 1899-1900, 
estimated revenue, £34,000, there is no tribute The state was 
founded in the reign of the emperor Akbar, by a younger son 
of the raja of Jodhpur In 1818 Kishangarh first came into 
direct relations with the British government, by entering into a 
treaty, together with the other Rajput states, for the suppression 
of the Pindan marauders by whom the country was at that time 
overrun The chief, whose title is maharaja, is a Rajput of the 
Rathor clan Maharaja Madan Singh ascended the throne m 1900 
at the age of sixteen, and attended the Delhi Durbar of 1903 as a 
cadet in the Imperial Cadet Corps The administration, under 
the dtwan, is highly spoken of Irrigation from tanks and wells 
has been extended , fac tones for ginning and pressing cotton have 
been started , and the social reform movement, for discouraging 
excessive expenditure on marriages, has been very successful 
The state is traversed by the Rajputana railway Ihe town of 
Kishangarh is 18 m NW of Ajmere by rail Pop (1901), 
12,663 It IS the residence of many Jain merchants 

KISHINEV {Ktshlanow of the Moldavians), a town of south-west 
Russia, capital of the government of Bessarabia, situated on the 
right bank of the Byk, a tributary of the Dniester, and on the 
railway between Odessa and Jassy in Rumania, 120 m W N W 
from the former At the beginning of the 19th century it was 
but a poor village, and m 1812 when it was acquired by Russia 
from Moldavia it had only 7000 inhabitants, twenty years later | 
Its population numbered 35,000, while in 1862 it had with its I 
suburbs 92,000 inhabitants, and in 1900 125,787, composed of 
the most varied nationalities — ^Moldavians, Walachians, Rus- 
sians, Jews (43 %), Bulgarians, Tatars, Germans and Gypsies 
A massacre {pogrom) of the Jews was perpetrated here in 1903 
The town consists of two parts — the old or lower town, on the 
banks of the Byk, and the new or upper town, situated on high 
crags, 450 to 500 ft above the river The wide suburbs are 
remarkable for their gardens, which produce great quantities of 
fruits (especially plums, which are dried and exported), tobacco, 
mulberry leaves for silkworms, and wine The buildings of the 
town are sombre, shabby and low, but built of stone, and the 
streets, though wide and shaded by acacias, are mostly unpaved 
Kishinev is the seat of the archbishop of Bessarabia, and has a 
cathedral, an ecclesiastical seminary with 800 students, a college, 
and a gardening school, a museum, a public library, a botanic 
garden, and a sanatorium with sulphur springs The town is 
adorned with statues of Tsar Alexander II (1886) and the poet 
Puslvkm (1885) There are tallow-melting houses, steam flour- 
mills, candle and soap works, distilleries and tobacco factories 
The trade is very active and increasing, Kishinev being a centre 
for the Bessarabian trade in gram, wine, tobacco, tallow, wool 


and skins, exported to Austria and to Odessa The town played 
an important part in the war between Russia and Turkey in 
1877-78, as the chief centre of the Russian mvasion 
KISHM (also Arab Jazirat uMawUah, Pers Jazarih t dardz, 
t e Long Island), an island at the mouth of the Persian Gulf, 
separated from the Persian mamland by the Khor-i-Jafari, a 
strait which at its narrowest point is less than 2 m broad 
On British Admiralty charts it figures as “ Clarence Strait,” 
the name given to it by British surveyors in 1828 in honour of 
the duke of Clarence (William IV ) The island is 70 m long. 
Its mam axis running E N E by W S.W Its greatest breadth 
|is 22 m and the mean breadth about 7 m A range of hills 
from 300 to 600 ft high, with strongly marked escarpments, 
runs nearly parallel to the southern coast, they are largely 
composed, like those of Hormuz and the neighbouring mainland, 
of rock salt, which is regularly quamea m several places, 
principally at Nimakdan {t e salt-cellar) and Salakh on the 
south coast, and forms one of the chief products of the island, 
finding Its way to Muscat, India and Zanzibar In the centre of 
the island some hills, consisting of sandstone and marl, rise to an 
elevation of 1300 ft In its general aspect the island is parched 
and barren-looking, like the south of Persia, but it contains 
fertile portions, which produce g^’am, dates, grapes, melons, &c 
Traces of naphtha were observed near Salakh, but extensive 
bormg operations m 1892 did not lead to any result The 
town of Kishm (pop 5000) is on the eastern extremity of the 
island The famous navigator, William Baffin, was killed here 
in January 1622 by a shot from the Portuguese castle close by, 
which a British force was then besieging Lafit (Laft, Leit), 
the next place m importance (reduced by a British fleet in 1809), 
is situated about midway on the northern coast in the most 
fertile part of the island There are also many flourishing 
villages At Basidu or Bassadore (correct name Baba Sa*idu), 
on the western extremity of the island, the British government 
maintained until 1879 ^ sanatorium for the crews of their 
gunboats m the gulf, with barracks for a company of sepoys 
belonging to the marine battalion at Bombay, workshops, 
hospital, &c The village is still British property, but its 
occupants are reduced to a couple of men in charge of a coal 
d6p6t, a provision store and about 90 villagers In December 
1896 a terrible earthquake destroyed about four-fifths of the 
houses on the island and over 1000 persons lost their lives 
The total population is generally estimated at about 15,000 
to 20,000, but the German Admiralty’s Segelhandhtich fur den 
Perstschen Golf for 1907 has 40,000 

Kishm IS the ancient Oar acta, or Uorochta, a name said to 
have survived until recently in a village called Brokt, or Brokht 
It was also called the island of the Beni Kavan, from an Arab 
tribe of that name which came from Oman (A H S ) 

KISKUNF£LEGYHAZA, a town of Hungary, in the county 
of Pest-Pilis-Solt-Kiskun, 80 m S S E of Budapest by rail 
Pop (1900), 33,242 Among the principal buildings are a fine 
town-hall, a Roman Catholic gymnasium and a modern large 
parish church The surrounding country is covered with 
vmeyards, fruit gardens, and tobacco and corn fields The 
town itself, which is an important railway junction, is chiefly 
noted for its great cattle-market Numerous Roman urns and 
other ancient relics have been dug up in the vicinity In the 
17th century the town was completely destroyed by the Turks, 
and It was not recolonized and rebuilt till 1743 

KISLOVODSK^ a town and health-resort of Russian 
Caucasia, m the provmce of Terek, situated at an altitude of 
2690 ft , in a deep caldron-shaped valley on the N side of the 
Caucasus, 40 m by rail SW of Pyatigorsk Pop (1897), 
4078 The hmestone hills which surround the town rise by 
successive steps or terraces, and contam numerous caves The 
mineral waters are strongly impregnated with carbonic acid 
gas and have a temperature of 51* F The principal spring 
is known as Narsan, and its water is called by the Circassians 
the “ dnnk of heroes ” 

KISMET, fate, destiny, a term used by Mahommedans to 
express all the incidents and details of man’s lot in life The 
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word IS the Turkish form of the Arabic gismat, from gasama, 
to divide 

KISS, the act of pressing or touching with the lips, cheek, 
hand or lips of another, as a sign or expression of love, affection, 
reverence or greeting Skeat {Etym Diet , 1898) connects the 
Teut base kussa with Lat gustus, taste, and with Goth kustus, 
test, from ktnsan, to choose, and takes “ kiss ” as ultimately a 
doublet of “ choice ” 

For the liturgical osculum pacis or “ kiss of peace," set I*ax See 
further C Nyrop, The Ktss and %ts History ^ trans by W F Harvey 
{1902), J T Claudius, Dtssertatio de salutatiombus veterum (Utrecht, 
1702), and " Baisers d’ctiquette (1O89) in Archives curieuses de 
I histoire de France (1834-1890, series 11 tom 12) 

KISSAR, or Gytarah Barbaryeh, the ancient Nubian lyre, 
still in use in Egypt and Abyssinia It consists of a body 
having instead of the traditional tortoiseshell back a shallow, 
round bowl of wood, covered with a sound-board of sheepskin, 
in which are three small round sound-holes The arms, set 
through the sound-board at points distant about the third of the 
diameter from the circumference, have the familiar fan shape 
Five gut strings, knotted round the bar and raised from the 
sound-board by means of a bridge tailpiece similar to that in use 
on the modern guitar, are plucked by means of a plectrum by 
the right hand for the melody, while the left hand sometimes 
twangs some of the strings as a soft drone accompaniment 

KISSINGEN, a town and watering-place of Germany, m the 
kingdom of Bavaria, delightfully situated in a broad valley 
surrounded by high and well- wooded hills, on the Franconian 
Saale, 656 ft above sea-level, 62 m E of Frankfort-on-Main, 
and43NE of Wurzburg by rail Pop (1900), 4757 Its streets 
are regular and its houses attractive It has an Evangelical, an 
English, a Russian and three Roman Catholic churches, a theatre, 
and various benevolent institutions, besides all the usual buildings 
for the lodging, cure and amusement of the numerous visitors 
who are attracted to this, the most popular watering-place in 
Bavaria In the Kurgarten, a tree-shaded expanse between the 
Kurhaus and the handsome colonnaded Konversations-Saal, are 
the three principal springs, the Rdkoczy, the Pandur and the 
Maxbrunnen, of which the first two, strongly impregnated 
with iron and salt, have a temperature of 51 26“ F , the last 
(50 72”) IS like Selters or Seltzer water At short distances 
from the town are the intermittent artesian spring Solensprudel, 
the Schonbornsprudel and the Theresienqucllc , and in the 
same valley as Kissingen are the minor spas of Booklet and 
Bruckenau The waters of Kissingen are prescribed for both 
internal and external use in a great variety of diseases They 
are all highly charged with salt, and productive government 
salt-works were at one time stationed near Kissingen The 
number of persons who visit the place amounts to about 20,000 
a year The manufactures of the town, chiefly carriages and 
furniture, are unimportant, there is also a trade in fruit and 
wine 

The salt springs were known in the 9th century, and their 
medicinal properties were recognized in the i6th, but it was 
only during the 19th century that Kissingen became a popular 
resort The town belonged to the counts of Henneberg until 
1394, when It was sold to the bishop of Wurzburg With this 
bishopric it passed later to Bavaria On the loth of July 1866 
the Prussians defeated the Bavarians with great slaughter near 
Kissingen On the 13th of July 1874 the town was the scene 
of the attempt of the fanatic Kullmann to assassinate Prince 
Bismarck, to whom a statue has been erected There are also 
monuments to Kings Louis I and Maximilian I of Bavaria 

See Balling, Die Heilquellen und Bdder zu Kissingen (Kissingen, 
1886), A So tier, Bad Kissingen (Leipzig, 1883), Werner, Bad 
Kissingen als Kurort (Berlin, 1904) ^ Lcusser, Kissingen fur Herz- 
kranke (Wurzburg, 1902), Diruf, Kissingen und seme Heilquellen \ 
(Wurzburg, 1892), and Roth, Bad Kissingen (Wurzburg, 1901) 

KISTNA, or Krishna, a large river of southern India It 
rises near the Bombay sanatorium of Mahabaleshwar in the 
Western Ghats, only about 40 m from the Arabian Sea, and, as 
it discharges into the Bay of Bengal, it thus flows across almost j 
the entire penmsula from west to east. It has an estimated | 
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basin area of 97,000 sq m , and its length is 800 m Its source 
is held sacred, and is frequented by pilgrims in large numbers 
From Mahabaleshwar the Kistna runs southward in a rapid 
course into the nizam’s dominions, then turns to the east, and 
ultimately falls into the sea by two principal mouths, carrying 
with It the waters of the Bhima from the north and the Tunga- 
badhra from the south-west Along this part of the coast runs 
an extensive strip of land which has been entirely formed by the 
detritus washed down by the Kistna and Godavari The river 
channel is throughout too rocky and the stream too rapid to 
allow navigation even by small native craft In utility for irri- 
gation the Kistna is also inferior to its two sister streams, the 
Godavari and Cauvery By far the greatest of its irrigation works 

15 the Bezwada anicut, begun by Sir Arthur Cotton in 1852 
Bezwada is a small town at the entrance of the gorge by vIik h 
the Kistna bursts through the Eastern Ghats and immediately 
spreads over the alluvial plain The channel there is 1300 yds 
wide During the dry season the depth of water is barely 6 ft , 
but sometimes it rises to as much as 36 ft , the maximum flood 
discharge being calculated at 1,188,000 cub ft per second Of 
the two mam canals connected with the dam, that on the left 
bank breaks into two branches, the one running 39 m to Ellore, 
the other 49 m to Masulipatam The canal on the right bank 
proceeds nearly parallel to the river, and also sends off two 
principal branches, to Nizampatam and Comamur The total 
length of the main channels is 372 m and the total area irrigated 
in 1903-1904 was about 700,000 acres 

KISTNA, or Krishna, a district of British India, m the N E 
of the Madras Presidency Masulipatam is the district head- 
quarters Area, 8490 sq m The district is generally a flat 
country, but the interior is broken by a few low hills, the highest 
being 1857 ft above sea-level The pnncipal rivers are the Kistna, 
which cuts the district into two portions, and the Munyeru, 
Paleru and Naguleru (tributaries of the Gundlakamma and 
the Kistna), the last only is navigable The Kolar lake, whuh 
covers an area of 21 by 14 m , and the Romparu swamp are 
natural receptacles for the drainage on the north and south sides 
of the Kistna respectively 

In 1901 the population was 2,154,803, showing an increase of 

16 % in the decade Subsequently the area of the district was 
reduced by the formation of the new district of Guntur {q v ), 
though Kistna received an accretion of territory from Godavari 
district The population in 1901 on the area as reconstituted 
(5899 sq m ) was 1,744,138 The Kistna delta system of irriga- 
tion ( anals, which are available also for navigation, connect with 
the Godavari system The principal crops are rice, millets, 
pulse, oil-seeds, cotton, indigo, tobacco and a little sugar-cane 
There are several factories for ginning and pressing cotton The 
cigars known in England as Lunkas are partly made from to- 
bacco grown on lankas or islands in the Kistna The manufacture 
of chintzes at Masulipatam is a decaying industry, but cotton is 
woven everywhere for domestic use Salt is evaporated, under 
government supervision, along the coast Bezwada, at the head 
of the delta, is a place of growing importance, as the central 
junction of the East Coast railway system, which crosses the 
inland portion of the district in three directions Some sea- 
borne trade, chiefly coasting, is carried on at the open roadsteads 
of Masulipatam and Nizampatam, both in the delta The 
Church Missionary Society supports a college at Masulipatam 

The early history of Kistna is inseparable from that of the 
northern Circars Dharanikota and the adjacent town of Amra- 
vati were the seats of early Hindu and Buddhist govern- 
ments, and the more modern Rajahmundry owed its importance 
to later dynasties The Chalukyas here gave place to the Cholas, 
who in turn were ousted by the Reddi kings, who flourished 
during the 14th century, and built the forts of Bellamkonda, 
Kondavi and Kondapalli in the north of the district, while the 
Gajapati dynasty of Orissa ruled in the north Afterward? the 
entire district passed to the Kutb Shahis of Golconda, until 
annexed to the Mogul Empire by Aurangzeb in 1687 Meantime 
the English had in i6u established a small factory at Masulipa- 
tam, where they traded with varying fortune from 1759, when. 
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Masulipatam being captured from the French by Colonel Forde, 
with a force sent by I^rd CHve from Calcutta, the power of the 
Enghsh iix the greater part of the district was complete 
JOT (i) (probably an adaptation of the Middle Dutch 
a wooden tub, usually with a lid and handles, m modem, Dutch 
ktt means a tankard), a tub, basket or pail used for bolding milk, 
butter, eggs, fish and other goods, also applied to similar recep- 
tacles for various domestic purpioses, or for holding a workman’s 
tools, &c By transference kit came to mean the tools them- 
selves, but more commonly personal effects such as clothing, 
especially that of a soldier or sailor, the word including the knap- 
sack or other receptacle m which the effects are packed 
(2) The name (perhaps a corruption of “ cittern,” Gr^ Ki^dpa) 
of a small violin, about 16 in long, and played with a bow 
of nearly the same length, much used at one time by dancing- 
masters The French name is pocheUe^ the instrument being 
small enough to go into the pocket 
KITAZATO, SHIBASABUBO (1856^ ), Japanese doctor 

of medicine, was bom at Kumamoto in 1856 and studied in 
Germany under Koch from 1885 to. 1891 He became one of the 
foremost bacteriologists of the world, and enjoyed the credit of 
having discovered the bacilli of tetanus, diphtheria and plague, 
the last in conjunction with Dr Aoyama, who accompanied him 
to Hong- Kong 111 1894 during an epidemu at that place 
KIT-CAT CLUB, a club of Whig wits, painters, politicians 
and men of letters, founded m London about 1703 The name 
was denved from that of Christopher Cat, the keeper of the pie- 
house in which the club met m Shire Lane, near Temple Bar 
The meetings were afterwards held at the Fountain tavern m 
the Strand, and latterly m a room speciaUy built for the purpose 
at Bam Elms, the residence of the secretary, Jacob Fonson, 
the publisher In summer the club met at the Upper Flask, 
Hampstead Heath The club originally consisted of thirty -nine, 
afterwards of forty-eight members, and included among others 
the duke of Marlborough, Lords Halifax and Somers, Sir Robeit 
Walpole, Vanbrugh, Congreve, Steele and Addison Ihe por- 
traits of many of the members wore painted by Sir Godfrey 
Kneller, himself a member, of a uniform size suited to the height 
of the Barn Elms room in which the club dined The canvas, 
36 X 28 in , admitted of less than a half-length portrait but 
was sufficiently long to include a hand, and this is known as the 
kit-cat size The club was dissolved about 1720 
KITCHEN (0 E cyeene , this and other cognate forms, such as 
Dutch keuken, Ger Kuche, Dan kokken, Fr ^utstne^ are formed 
Prom the Low Lat cuctnay Lat coqutnay coquet Cy to cook), the 
room or place m a house set apart for cooking, m which the culi- 
nary and other domestic utensils are kept 1 he range or cooking- 
stove fitted with boiler for hot water, oven and other appliances, 
IS often known as a “ kitchener ” (see Cookery and Heating) 
Archaeologists have used the term “ kitchen-midden,’ t e 
kitchen rubbish-heap (Danish hokken-moddin^)y for the rubbish 
heaps of prehistoric man, containing bones, remains of edible shell- 
fish, implements, &c (see Shei l- heaps) ‘^Midden,” m Middle 

English myditn%y is a Scandinavian word, from myg, muck, 
filth, and dyniy heap, the latter word gives the English “ dung ” 
KITCHENER, HOB ATIO HEBBERt KITCHENER, Viscount 
J1850- ), British field marshal, was the son of Lieut -Colonel 

H H Kitchener and was bom at Bally Longford, Co Kerry, 
on the 24th of June 1850 He entered the Royal Military 
Academy, Woolwich, in 1868, and was commissioned second 
lieutenant^ Royal Engineers, iri 1871 As a subaltern he 
was employed in survey work in Cyprus and Palestine, and 
on promotion to captain m 1883 was attached to the Egyptian 
army, theii in course of re-orgamzattbn uhder British officers* 
in the folloWtog year iie served oh the staff of the British expedi- 
tionary force on the Nile, and promoted sticcessivdy major 
and heutenah't-cOlonel by brevet for his services From 1886 to 
i888"he was commaridant at Suakin, commandmg an<i receiving 
a severe wound ih the action Of Handtib in 1888 In 1888 he 
commanded a brigade iri the aOtions of Gamaizieh and Toski 
From t889 to 1892 he served as adjutant-general of the army 
He tiad become brevet-colonel m the British army in 1888, aftd 
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he received the C B in 1889 after the action o| Toski In 189^ 
Colonel Kitchener succeeded Sir Francis (Lord) Grenfell as ^livdar 
of the Egyptian army, and three years late?, when ho had com- 
pleted has predecessor’s work of re'^organ^uj^ forces of the 
khedive, he began the forination of an expeditionary force on 
the vexed military frontier of Wady HaWa. The advance into 
the Sudan (see Egypt MtLiiary OpeniUons) was prefiared by 
thorough administrative work on his part which gamed universal 
admiration In 1896 Kitchener won the action of Ferket 
(June 7) and advanced the frontier and the railway to Dongola 
In 1897 Sir Archibald Hunter’s victory of Abu Hamed (Aug 7) 
carried the Egyptian flag one stage farther, and in 1898 the 
resolve to destroy the Mahdi’s power was^ openly indicated by 
the despatch of a British force to co-operate with the Egyptians 
The sirdar, who in 1896 became a British major-general and 
received the K C B , commanded the united force, which stormed 
the Mahdist zapeba on the river Atbara on the 8th of April, and, 
the outposts being soon afterwards advanced to Metemmeh and 
Shendy, the British force was aumented to the strength of a 
division for the fipal advance on Khartum Kitchener’s work 
was crowned and the power of the Mahdists utterly destroyed 
by the victory of Omdurman, (Sept 2), for which he was raised 
to the peerage as Baron Kitchener of Khartoum, received the 
G C B , the thanks of parliament and a grant of £^0,000 Little 
more than a year afterwards, while still sirdar of the Egyptian 
army, he was promoted lieutenant-general and appointed chicf- 
of-staff to Lord Roberts m the South African War (see Trans- 
vaal History) In this capacity he served in the campaign of 
Paardeberg, the advance on Bloemfontein and the subsequent 
northward advance to Pretoria, and on Lord Roberts’ return to 
England in November 1900 succeeded him as commander-in- 
chief, receiving at the same time the local rank of general In 
June 1902 the long and harassing war came to its close, and 
Kitchener was rewarded by advancement to the dignity of 
viscount, promotion to the substantive rank of general ” for 
distinguished service,” the thanks of parliament and a grant of 
£50,000 He was also included in the Order of Merit 
Immediately after the peace he went to India as commander- 
in-chief in the East Indies, and in this position, which he held 
for seven years, he earned out not only many far-reaching 
admmistrative reforms but a complete 1 e-organization and strate- 
gical redistribution of the British and native forces On leaving 
India in 1909 he was promoted field marshal, and succeeded the 
duke of Connaught as commander-in-chief and high commis- 
sioner in the Mediterranean 1 his post, not of great importance 
in itself, was regarded as a virtual command of the colonial as 
distinct from the home and tlie Indian forces, and on his appoint- 
ment Lord Kitchener (after a visit to Japan) undertook a tour of 
inspection of the forces of the empire, and went to Australia 
and New Zealand in order to assist in drawing up local schemes of 
defence In this mission he was highly successful, and earned 
golden opimons But soon after his return to England in 
April 1910 he declined to take up h.s Mediterranean appoint- 
ment, owing to Ins dislike of its inadequate scope, and he was 
succeeded in June by Sir Ian Hamilton 
KITE,^ the Falco tmlvus of Linnaeus and Milvus tcHnus of 
modern ornithologists, opce probably the most familiar bird of 
prey in Great Britain, ancl now one of the rarest Three or four 
hundred years ago foreigners were struck with its abundance in 
the streets of London. It was doubtless the scavenger in ordinary 
of that and other large towns (as kindred species now are m 
Eastern lands), except where its place was taken by the raven , 
for Sir Thomas Browne {c 1662) wrote of the latter at Norwich — 
in good plentie about the citty which makes so few kites to be 
seen hereabout John Wolley has well remarked of the modern 
Londoners that few “ who see the paper toys hovering over the 
parks m fine days of siunmer, have any idea that the bird from 
which they derive their name used to float all day m hot weather 
high over the heads of their ancestors ” Even at the begin- 
ning of the 19th century the kite formed a feature of many 

' In O E Is cyta, no rclatckl word appears m coghate language^* 
Gtede, cognate with “ glide/’ is also another English name 
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a rural landscam in England, as they had done in the days 
when the poet Cowper wrote of them But an evil time soon 
came upon the species It must have been always hated by the 
henwife, but the resources of civihzation in the shape of the gun 
and the gin were denied to her 1 hey were, however, employed 
with fatal zeal by the gamekeeper, for the kite, which ,had long 
afforded the supremest sport to the falconer; was now left friend- 
less,” ^ and in a very few years it seems to have been exterminated 
throughout the greater part of England, certam woods in the 
Western Midlands, as well as Wales, excepted In these latter 
a small remnant still wnsts, but the well-wishers of this beautiful 
species are naturally chary of givmg mformation that might lead 
to Its further persecution In Scotland there is no reason to 
suppose that its numbers suffered much diminution until about 
1835, o** ®ven later, when the systematic destruction of “ vermin ” 
on so many moors was begun In Scotland, however, it is now 
as much restneted to certam distncts as m England or Wales, 
and those distncts it would be most inexpedient to indicate 

The kite is, accordmg to its sex, from 25 to 27 m in length, 
about one half of which is made up by its deeply forked tail, 
capable of great expansion, and therefore a powerful rudder, 
enablmg the bird while soanng on its wide wings, more than 
5 ft in extent, to direct its arclmg course with scarcely a move- 
ment that IS apparent to the spectator below Its general colour 
IS pale reddish-brown or cinnamon, the head being greyish-white, 
but almost each feather has the shaft dark The tail feathers are 
broad, of a light red, barred with deep brown, and furnish the 
salmon fisher with one of the choicest materials of his “ flies ” 
The nest, nearly always built in the crotch of a large tree, is 
formed of sticks mtermixed with many strange substances 
collected as chance may offer, but among them rags ^ seem always 
to have a place The eggs, three or four in number, are of a dull 
white, spotted and blotched with several shades of brown, and 
often lilac It is especially mentioned by old authors that m 
Great Bntain the kite was resident throughout the year , whereas 
on the Continent it is one of the most regular and marked 
migrants, stretching its wings towards the south m autumn, 
wintenng in Afnca, and returning m spring to the land of its 
birth 

There is a second European spec les, not distantly related, the 
Mtlvus mtgrans or M ater of most authors,*^ smaller in size, with a 
general dull blackish-brown plumage and a less forked tail In 
some districts this is much commoner than the red kite, and cm 
one occasion it has appeared in England Its habits are very like 
those of the species already described, but it seems to be more 
addicted to fishing Nearly allied to this black kite arc the 
M aegypHus of Africa, the M govtnda (the common panah kite 

* George, third earl of Orford, died in 1791, and Colonel Thornton, 
who with him had been the latest follower of this highest branch of 
the art of falconry, broke up his hawking establishment not many 
years after There is no evidence that the pursuit of the kite was 
in England or any other country reserved to kings or privileged 
persons, but the taking of it was quite beyond the powers of the 
ordinary trained falcons, and in older days practically became 
limited to those of the sovereign Hence the kite had attached to 
It, especially in France, the epithet of * royal,” which has still 
survived m the ^ecific appellation of regalts applied to it by many 
ornithologists The scandalous work of Sir Antony Weldon {Court 
and Character of King James^ p 104) bears witness to the excellence 
of the kite as a qaarry in an amusing story of the ' British Solomon,” 
whose master-falconer, Sir Thomas Monson, being determmed to 
outdo the performance of the French king's falconer, who, when sent 
to England to show sporL ** could not kill one kite, ours being more 
magnanimous then the French kite,” at last succeeded, ifter an 
outlay of /looo, in getting a cast of hawks that took nine kites 
running — " never missed one ” On the strength of this, James was 
induced to witness a flight at Royston, ” but the kite went to such 
a mountee as all the field lost sight of kite and hawke and all, and 
neither kite nor hawke were either seen or heard of to this present ” 

® Thus justifying the advice of Shakespeare's Autolycus {Winter's 
Tate^ iv 3) — ”^When the kite builds, look to lesser linen ” — very 
necessary in the case of the laundresses in olden time, when the 
bird commonly frequented their diying-grounds 

• Dr R Bowdler Sharpe {Cat Birds Bnt Mus 1 322) calls it 
Af korschun, but the fi^re of S G Gmelm's Accipiter Korschupf 
whence the name is taken, unquestionably represents the moor- 
buzsard {CttciM aefuginosus) 


of India)/ the M mdanoHs of Eastern Asia, and the M.afims and 
M isurusy the last is by some authors removed to another genus 
or sub-genus as Lophotettma, and is peculiar to Australia, while 
M affinis also occurs in Ceylon, Burma, and some of the Malay 
countries as well All these may be considered true kites, while 
those next to be mentioned are more aberrant forms h irst there 
IS Elanus, the type of which is E a beautiful httle bird, 

the black-wmg^ kite of English authors, that comes to the south 
of Europe from Afnca, and has several congeners— axtllarts 
and E sertptus of Austraha being most worthy of notice An 
extreme development of this form is found m the African 
Nauclerus nocourn, as well as in Elanotdes furcatus, the swallow- 
tailed kite, a widely-ranging bird m America, and remarkable 
for Its length of wing and tail, which gives it a marvellous power 
of flight, and serves to explain the unquestionable fact of its 
having twice appeared m Great Bntain To hlanus also lettnta, 
another Amenran form, is allied, though perhaps more remotely, 
and It is represented by I mtsstsstpptensts, the Mississippi kite, 
which is by some considered to be but the northern race of the 
Neotropical I plumbea Gampsonyx, Rostrhamus and Cymindts, 
all belongmg to the Neotropical region, complete the series of 
forms that seem to compose the sub-family Mtlvtnae, though 
there may be doubt about the last, and some systematists 
would thereto add the perns or honey-buzzards, Perntnae 

(A N) 

KITE-FLYING, the art of sending up into tlie air, by means of 
the wmd, light frames of varying shapes covered with paper or 
cloth (called kites, after the bird — in Gciman Dr ache y dragon), 
which are attached to long cords or wires held in the hand or 
wound on a drum When made m the common diamond form, 
or triangular with a semicircular head, kites usually have a 
pendulous tail appended for balancing purposes The tradition 
Is that kites were invented by Archytas of Tarentuin four 
centuries before the Christian era, but they have been in use 
among Asiatic peoples and savage tribes like the Maoris of New 
Zealand from time immemorial Kite-flying has always been 
a national pastime of the Koreans, Chinese, Japanese, Tonkinese, 
Annamese, Malays and East Indians It is less popular among 
the peoples of Europe The origin of the sport, although obscure, 
is usually ascribed to religion With the Maoris it still retains 
a distinctly religious character, and the ascent of the kite is 
accompanied by a chant called the kite-song The Koreans 
attribute its origin to a general, who, hundreds of years ago, 
inspirited his troops by sending up a kite with a lantern attached, 
which was mistaken by his army for a new star and a token of 
divine succour Another Korean general is said to have been 
the first to put the kite to mechanical uses by employing one 
to span a stream witli a cord,*w'hich was then fastened to a cable 
and formed the nucleus of a bridge In Korea, Japan and China, 
and ind^'cd throughout F astern Asia, even the tradespeople may 
be seen indulging in kite-flymg while waitmg for customers 
Cninesc and Japanese kites are of many shapes, such as birds, 
dragons, beasts and fishes They vary m size, but are often as 
much as 7 ft m height or breadth, and are constructed of bam- 
boo strips covered with nee paper or very thin silk In China the 
ninth day of the ninth month is “ Kites’ Day,” when men and 
boys of all classes betake themselves to neighbouring eminences 
and fly their kites Kitc-fightmg is a feature of the pastime in 
Eastern Asia The cord near the kite is usually stiffened with a 
mixture of glue and crushed glass or porcelain The kite-flyer 
manoeuvres to get his kite to windward of that of his adversary, 
then allows his cord to drift against his enemy’s, and by a sudden 
jerk to cut it through and bring its kite to grief The Malays 
possess a large variety of kites, mostly without tails The Sultan 
of Johor sent to the Columbian Exposition at Chicago in 1893 a 
collection of fifteen different kinds Asiatic musical kites bear 
one or more perforated reeds or bamboos which emit a plaintive 
sound that can be heard for great distances The ignorant, 
believing that these kites frighten away evil spirits, often keep 
them flying all night over their houses 

* The Brahminy kite of India, Haliastur Indus, seems to be rather 
a fishing eagle 
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There are various metaphorical uses of the term kite-flying/' 
such as m commercial slang, when “ flying a kite ” means raising 
money on credit (cf ** raising the wind or in pohtical slang for 
seemg how the wind blows ’’ And “ flying-kites,” m nautical 
language, are the topmost sails 

Kite-flying for scientific purposes began in the middle of the 
i8th century In 1752 Benjamin Franklin made his memorable 
kite experiment, by which he attracted electricity from the air 
and demonstrated the electrical nature of lightning A more 
systematic use of kites for scientific purposes may, however, be 
said to date from the experiments made in the last quarter of the 
19th century (E B) 

Meteorological Use — Many European and American meteoro- 
logical services employ kites regularly, and obtain information 
not only of the temperature, but also of the humidity and velocity 
of the air above The kites used are mostly modifications of the 
so-called box-kites, invented by L Hargrave Roughly these 
kites mav be said to resemble an ordinary box with the two ends 
removed, and also the middle part of each of the four sides The 
original Hargrave kite, the form generally used, has a rectangular 
section, in Russia a semicircular secticm with the curved part 
facing the wind is most in favour, m England the diamond- 
shaped section is preferred for meteorological purposes owing to 
its simplicity of construction Stability depends on a multitude 
of small details of construction, and long practice and experience 
are required to make a really good kite The sizes most in use 
have from 30 to 80 sq ft of sail area There is no difficulty 
about raising a kite to a vertical height of one or even two miles 
on suitable days, but heights exceeding three miles are seldom 
reached On the 29th of November 1905 at Lindenberg, the 
Prussian Aeronautical Observatory, the upper one of a tram of 
six kites attained an altitude of just four miles The total lifting 
surface of these six kites was nearly 300 sq ft , and the length of 
wire a little over nine miles The kites are invariably flown on 
a steel wire line, for the hindrance to obtaining great heights is 
not due so much to the weight of the line as to the wind pressure 
upon it, and thus it becomes of great importance to use a material 
that possesses the greatest possible strength, combined with the 
smallest possible size Steel piano wire meets this requirement, 
for a wire of in diameter will weigh about 16 lb to the 
mile, and stand a strain of some 250-280 lb before it breaks 
Some stations prefer to use one long piece of wire of the same 
gauge throughout without a join, others prefer to start with 
a thin wire and join on thicker and thicker wire as more kites 
are added The process of kite-fly ing is as follows The first 
kite is started either with the self-recording instruments secured 
in It, or hanging from the wire a short distance below it Wire 
IS then paid out, whether quickly or slowly depends on the 
strength of the wind, but the usual rate is from two to three miles 
per hour The quantity that one kite will take depends on the 
kite and on the wind, but roughly speaking it may be said that 
each 10 sej ft of lifting surface on the kite should carry 1000 
ft of in wire without difficulty When as much wire as 
can be earned comfortably has run out another kite is attached 
to the line, and the paying out is continued, after a time a third 
IS added, and so on Each kite increases the strain upon the wire, 
and moreover adds to the height and makes it more uncertain 
what kind of wind the upper kites will encounter, it also adds 
to the time that is necessary to haul in the kites In each way 
the risk of their breaking away is increased, for the wind is very 
uncertain and is liable to alter m strength Since to attain an 
exceptional height the wire must be strained nearly to its break- 
ing point, and under such conditions a small increase m the 
strength of the wind will break the wire, it follows that great 
heights can only be attained by those who are willing to risk the 
trouble and expense of frequently having their wire and train 
of kites break away The weather is the essential factor in kite- 
flying In the S E of England in winter it is possible on about 
two days out of three, and in summer on about one day out of 
three The usual cause of failure is want of wind, but there are 
a few days when the wind is too strong (For meteorological 
results, &c , see Meteorology ) (W H Di ) 


Mthiary Use —A kite forms so extremely sunple a method of 
iiftmg anythmg to a height m the air that it has naturally been 
suggested as being suitable for various military purposes, such 
as signalling to a long distance, carrying up flags, or lamps, or 
semaphores Kites have been used both in the army and in 
the navy for floating torpedoes on hostile positions As much 
as two miles of line have been paid out For purposes of photo- 
graphy a small kite carrying a camera to a considerable height 
may be caused to float over a fort or other place of which a 
bird’s-eye view is required, the shutter being operated by electric 
wire, or slow match, or clockwork Many successful photographs 
have been thus obtained in England and America 

The problem of lifting a man by means of kites mstead of by 
a captive balloon is a still more important one The chief military 
advantages to be gained are . (i) less transport is required, (2) 
they can be used in a strong wind, (3) they are not so liable to 
damage, either from the enemy’s fire or from trees, &c , and are 
easier to mend ; (4) they can be brought into use more quickly , 
(5) they are verv much cheaper, both in construction and in 
maintenance, not requiring any costly gas 

Captain B F» S Baden-Powell, of the Scots Guards, in June 
1894 constructed, at Pirbright Camp, a huge kite 36 ft high, with 
which he successfully lifted a man on different occasions He 
afterwards improved the contrivance, using five or six smaller 
kites attached together m preference to one large one With 
this arrangement he frequently ascended as high as 100 ft The 
kites were hexagonal, being 12 ft high and 12 ft across The 
apparatus, which could be packed in a few minutes into a simple 
roll, weighed in all about i cwt This appliance was proved to 
be capable of raising a man even during a dead calm, the 
retaining line being fixed to a wagon and towed along Lieut 
H D Wise made some trials in America in 1897 with some large 
kites of the Hargrave pattern (Hargrave having previously him- 
self ascended in Australia), and succeeded in lifting a man 40 ft 
above the ground In the Russian army a military kite apparatus 
has also been tried, and was in evidence at the manoeuvres in 
1898 Experiments have also been carried out by most of the 
European powers (B F S B -P ) 

KIT-FOX {Cams [V HIPCs’] velox), a small fox, from north- 
western America, measuring less than a yard in length, with a 
tail of nearly a third this length There is a good deal of varia- 
tion in the colour of the fur, the prevailing tint being grey A 
specimen in the Zoological Gardens of London had the back and 
tail dark grey, the tail tipped with black, and a rufous wash on 
the cheeks, shoulders, flanks and outer surface of the limbs, with 
the under surface white The specific name was given on 
account of the extraordinary swiftness of the animal (See 
Carnivora ) 

KITTO, JOHN (1804-1854), English biblical scholar, was the 
son of a mason at Plymouth, where he was bom on the 4th of 
December 1804 An accident brought on deafness, and in 
November 1819 he was sent to the workhouse, where he was 
employed in making list shoes In 1823 a fund was raised on his 
behalf, and he was sent to board with the clerk of the guardians, 
having his time at his own disposal, and the privilege of making 
use of a public library After preparing a small volume of 
miscellanies, which was published by subscnption, he studied 
dentistry with Anthony Norris Groves in Exeter In 1825 he 
obtained congenial employment in the printing office of the 
Church Missionary Society at Islington, and in 1827 was trans- 
ferred to the same society’s establishment at Malta There 
he remamed for eighteen months, but shortly after his return 
to England he accompanied Groves and other friends on a private 
missionary enterprise to Bagdad, where he obtained personal 
knowledge of Oriental life and habits which he afterwards applied 
with tact and skill m the illustration of biblical scenes and 
incidents Plague broke out, the missionary establishment was 
broken up, and in 1832 Kitto returned to England On arriving 
in London he was engaged m the preparation of various serial 
publications of the Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge, 
the most important of which 'wtxtiht PtctoncH History of Palestine 
and the Pictorial Bible The Cyclopaedia of Biblical Literature, 
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edited under his superintendence, appeared in two volumes in 
1843-1845 and passed through three editions His Daily Bible 
Illustrations (8 vols , 1849-1853) received an appreciation which 
is not yet extinct In 1850 he received an annuity of £100 from 
the civil list In August 1854 he went to German> for the waters 
of Cannstatt on the Neckar, where on the 25th of November 
he died 

See Kitto's own work, The Lost Senses (1845), J E Ryland's 
Memoirs of Kitto (1856), and John Eadie's Life of Kitto (1857) 

KITTUR, a village of British India, in the Belgaum district 
of Bombay, pop (1901), 4922 It contains a ruined fort, 
formerly the residence of a Mahratta chief In connexion with a 
disputed succession to this chiefship in 1824, St John Thackeray, 
an uncle of the novelist, was killed when approaching the fort 
under a flag of truce, and a nephew of Sir Thomas Munro, 
governor of Madras, fell subsequently when the fort was stormed 

KITZINGEN, a town of Germany, in the kingdom of Bavaria 
on the Main, 95 m S E of Frankfort-on-Main by rail, at the 
junction of the main lines to Passau, Wurzburg and Schweinfurt 
Pop (1900), 8489 A bridge, 300 yards long, connects it with 
Its suburb Etwashausen on the left bank of the river A railway 
bridge also spans the Mam at this point Kitzingen is still 
surrounded by its old walls and towers, and has an Evangelical 
and two Roman Catholic churches, two mumcipal museums, a 
town-hall, a grammar school, a richly endowed hospital and 
two old convents Its chief industries are brewing, cask- 
making and the manufacture of cement and colours Con- 
siderable trade in wine, fruit, grain and timber is carried on by 
boats on the Main Kitzingen possessed a Benedictine abbey 
in the 8th century, and later belonged to the bishopric of 
Wurzburg 

bee F Beinbeck, KttziAgev Chromk (Kitzingen, 1899) 

KIU*KIANG FU, a prefecture and prefectural city in the 
province of Kiang-si, China The city, w^hich is situated on 
the south bank of the Yangtsze-kiang, 15 m above the point 
where the Kan K’ang flows into that river fiom the Po-yang 
lake, stands in 29° 42' N and 116“ 8' E Ihe north face of the 
city is separated from the river by only the width of a roadway, 
and two large lakes lie on its west and south fronts The walls 
are from 5 to 6 m m circumference, and are more than usually 
strong and broad As is generally the case with old cities in 
China, Kiu-Kiang has repeatedly changed its name Under 
the Tsin dynasty (ad 265-420), it was known as Sin-Yang, 
under the Liang dynasty (502-557) as Kiang Chow, under the 
Suy dynasty (589-618) as Kiu-Kiang, under the Sung dynasty 
(960-1127) as Ting- Kiang, and under the Ming dynasty (1368- 
1644) It assumed the name it at present bears Kiu-Kiang has 
played its part in the history of the empire, and has been re- 
peatedly besieged and sometimes taken, the last time being 
m February 1853, when the T’ai-p’mg rebels gamed possession 
of the city After their manner they looted and utterly de- 
stioyed it, leaving only the remains of a single street to repre- ^ 
sent the once flourishing town The position of Kiu-Kiang on 
the Yangtsze-kiang and its proximity to the channels of internal 
communication thiough the Po-yang lake, more especially to 
those leading to the green-lea-producing districts of the provinces 
of Kiang-si and Ngan-hui, induced lord Elgin to choose it as 
one of the treaty ports to be opened under the terms of his 
treaty (1861) Unfortunately, however, it stands above instead 
of below the outlet of the Po-yang lake, and this has pro\ ed to 
be a decided drawback to its success as a commercial port 
The immediate effect of opening the town to foreign trade was 
to raise the population m one year from 10,000 to 40,000 The 
population m 1908, exclusive of foreigners, was officially esti- 
mated at 36,000 The foreign settlement extends westward from 
the city, along the bank of the Yangtsze-kiang, and is bounded 
on Its extreme west by the P’un river, which there runs into 
the Yangtsze The bund, which is 500 yards long, was erected ' 
by the foieign community The climate is good, and though 
hot m the summer months is invariably cold and bracing in the 
winter According to the customs returns the value of the 
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trade of the port amounted in 1902 to £2,854,704, and in 1904 

£3,489,816, of which £1,726,506 were imports and £1,763,310 
exports In 1904 322,266 lb of opium were imported 

KlUSTENDIL, the chief town of a department in Bulgaria, 
situated in a mountainous country, on a small affluent of the 
Struma, 43 m S W of Sofia by rail Pop (1906), 12,353 
The streets are narrow and uneven, and the majority of the 
houses are of clay or wood The town is chiefly notable for its 
hot mineral springs, in connexion with which there are nine 
bathing establishments Small quantities of gold and ^ilv^r 
are obtained from mmes near Kiustendil, and vines, tobacco 
and fruit are largely cultivated Some remains survive of the 
Roman period, when the town was known as Pautalia, Ulpia 
Pautalia, and Pautalia Aurelii In the loth century it bei ame 
the seat of a bishopric, being then and during the later middle 
ages known by the Slavonic name of Velbuzhd After the 
overthrow of the Sei'vian kingdom it came into the possession 
of Constantine, brother of the despot Yovan Dragash, who 
ruled over northern Macedoma Constantine was expelled and 
killed by the Turks in 1394 In the 15th century Kiustendil 
was known as Velbushka Banya, and more commonly as 
Konstantinova Banya (Constantine^s Bath), from which has 
developed the Turkish name Kiustendil 

KIVU, a considerable lake lymg in the Central African (or 
Albertine) rift-valley, about 60 m N of Tangan>ika, into 
which It discharges its water?^ by the Rusizi River On the 
north it is separated from the basin of the Nile by a line of 
volcanic peaks The length of the lake is about 55 m , and its 
greatest breadth over 30, giving an area, including islands, of 
about 1100 sq m It is about 4830 ft above sea-lev cl and is 
roughly triangular in outline, the longest side lying to the west 
The coast-Iine is much broken, especially on the south-east, 
where the indentations present a fjord-hke charader The 
lake IS deep, and the shores are every w^here high, rising in places 
in bold precipitous cliff >> of volcanic rock A large island, 
Kwijwi or Kwichwi, oblong in shape and traversed by a hilly 
ridge, runs in the direction of the major axis of the lake, south- 
west of the centre, and there are many smaller islands The 
lake has many fish, but no crocodiles or hippopotami South 
of Kivu the rift- valley is blocked by huge iidges, through which 
the Rusizi now breaks its way in a succession of steep gorges, 
emerging from the lake in a foaming torrent, and descending 
2000 ft to the lacustrine plam at the head of Tanganyika 
The lake fauna is a typically fresh-water one, presenting no 
affinities with the marine or “ halolimnic ’’ fauna of Tanganyika 
and other Central African lakes, but is similar to that shown 
by fossils to have once existed m the more northern parts of the 
rift- valley The former outlet or extension in this direction 
seems to have been blocked in recent geological times by the 
elevation of the vokanic peaks which dammed back the water, 
causing it finally to overflow to the south This volcanic region 
is of great interest and has various names, that most used being 
Mfumbiro {q v ), though this name is sometimes restricted to a 
single peak Kivu and Mfumbiro were first heard of by J II 
Speke in 1861, but not visited by a European until 1894, when 
Count von Gotzen passed through the country on his joumev 
across the continent The lake and its vicinity were sub- 
sequently explored by Dr R Kandt, Captain Bethe, E S 
Grogan, J E S Moore, and Major St Hill Gibbons The 
ownership of Kivu and its neighbourhood was claimed by the 
Congo Fiee State and by Germany, the dispute being settled 
in 1910, after Belgium had taken over the Congo State The 
frontier agreed upon was the west bank of the Rusizi, and 
the west shore of the lake The island of Kwijwi also fell to 
Belgium 

bee R Kandl, Caput Nth (Berlin, 1904), and Karte 40 $, ii^ihtusees^ 

I 285,000, with text by A V Bockclmann (Berlin, L S 

Grogan and A H Sharpe, From the Cape to Cairo (London, 1900), 

] E S Moore, To the Mountains of the Moon (London, |9oi) , 
A St H Gibbons, Africa from South to Norths n (London, 1904) 

KIWI, or Kiwi-Kiwi, the Maori name — first apparently 
introduced to zoological literature by Lesson m 1828 {Man 

\v 37 i 
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d'OrmikUogte, u 210, or Voy de la “ CoquiUe,' zovl^^te, p 418), 
and now very generally adopted in English— of one of the most 
characteristic forms of New Zealand birds, the ipieryx of 
scientific writers Ihis remarkable bird was unknown till 
George Shaw described and figured it in 1813 (Nat Miscellany , 
pis 1057, 1058) from a specimen brought to him from the 
southern coast of that country by Captain Bartley of the ship 
“ Providence ” At Shaw’s death m the same vear, it passed 
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info the possession of Lord Stanley, .ifterwards 13th earl of 
Derby, and president of the Zoological Society, and it is now 
with the rest of his collection m the I iverpool Museum Con- 
sidering the state of systematic oinithologw at the time, Shaw’s 
assignment of a position to this new and strange bird^ of whuh 
he had but the «km, doc*: him great c rcdit, lor he said it seemed 
“ to approach more ncailv to the Striithious and Gallinaceous 
tribes than to any other ’ \nd bis credit is still greater when 
w'e find the ^eneral)le John Latham^ who is said to have 
examined the specimen with Shaw, placing it some years later 
among the penguins (Gen Htsl Birds ^ x 394), being appar- 
ently led to that conclusion through its functionless wings and 
the backward situation of its legs In this false allocation, James 
Francis Stephens also in 1826 acciuicsecd (Gen /.oology, xm 
70) Meanwdiile in 1820 K J Temminck, who had never seen 
a specimen, had a^soiled it with the dodo in an order to which 
he applied the name of Inertcs (Man d’Ormthologie, i cxiv ) 
In 1831 K. P Lesson, who had pieviously (loc at) made some 
blunders about it, placed it (TraitS d'Ormthologie, p 12) though 
only, as he says, “ par analogic et a pnou,'' in his first division 
of birds, Oiscaux Anomaux,” which is equivalent to what we 
now call Raixtae, making of it a separate family “ Nullipennes ” 
At that time no second example was known, and some doubt 
was felt, especially on the Continent, as to the ^Try^ existence 
of such a bird ^ — though Lesson had himself when in the Bay 
of Islands in April 1S24 (f oy '‘Coquille,” nt supra) lieard of it, 
and a few years latei JSC Dumont d’Urville had seen its 
skin, which the naturalists of his expedition procured, w^orn as a 
tippet by a Maori (hief at Tolaga Bay (Houa-houa),^ and in 
1830 gave what proves to be on the whole very accurate in- 
formation concerning it (Voy ''ytsholabe,” 11 107) To put all 
suspicion at rest, Lord Derby sent his unique specimen for 
exhibition at a meeting of I he Zoological Society, on the 12th of 
Febiuary i833(Prac ZooJ Son tty, 1833, p 24), and a few months 
later (tom at p 80) William Yarrell ( ommunicated to that body 
a complete desdiption of it, which was afterwards published in 
full with an excellent portrait Zool Society, vo\ 1 p 71, 

pi to) Hereinthcsystematicplaceof the species, as akin to the 

^ Cuvier in the second edition of his RCgne Ammal only refeired to 
it in a footnote (1 498) 

2 Cruise in 1822 {Joufn Residence in New Zealand, p 313) had 
spoken of an ' emeu ” found in that island, which must of course 
have been in Apteryx 


Struthious birds, was placed Ijeyond cavil, and the author tailed 
upon all interested m zoology to aid in futthei research as to this 
singular form In consequence of tins appeal a legless skin was 
within two years sent to the sotiely (B)oceeedzngs, 183s p 61) 
obtained by W Yate of Wainmte, who said it was the seeoncl 
he had seen, and that he had kept the bird alive for nearly a 
fortnight, while in less than another couple of years additional 
information (op at , ^837, p 24) came from T K Short to the 
efteet that he had seen two living, and that all Yarrell had said 
was substantially correct, except underrating its piogressive 
powers Not long afterwards Lord Derby rei eived and m Mareli 
1838 transmitted to the same society the trunk and visceia of 
an Apteryx, which, being entrusted to Sir R Owen, furnished 
that eminent anatomist, m conjunction with other specimens 
of the same kind received from Drs Lyon and George Bennett, 
with the materials of the masterly monograph laid before the 
so( lety m instalments, and ultimate^ printed in its Tramacltons 
(11 257, ill 277) From this time the whole structure of the 
kiwi has certainly been far better known than that of nearly 
any other bird, and by decrees other examples found their way 
to England, some of which weie dislnbutpd to the various 
museums of the Continent and of America ^ 

In 1847 rruch interest was excited by the leported discovery 
of another species of the genus (Proceedings, 1847, p 51), and 
though the story was not confirmed, a second species was really 
soon after made known by John Gould (tom at p 93, Transac- 
tions, '^ol ill p j,79, pi 57) under the name of Apteryx owem — a 
just tribute to the great master who had so minutely explained 
the anatomv of the group Three years later A D Bartlett 
drew attention to the manifest diflercnce existing among 
certain examples, all of which had hitherto been regarded as 
specimens of A australis, and the examination of a Urge series 
led him to conclude that under that name two distinct species 
weie confounded To the second of these, the third ot the 
genus (according to his views), he gave the name of A nmnelh 
(Proceedings, 1850 p 274), and it soon turned out thet to tlus 
neA^ form the majoiity of the specimens already obtained 
belonged In t 8 3 1 the first ki wi known to have reached Englaaid 
alive was picsentea to the 2 Loological Society by Eyre, then 
lieutenant-governor of New Zealand Ihis was found to 
belong to the newly described ui nmntelU, and some careful 
observations on its habits in captivity were published by John 
Wolley and another (Zoologist, pp 3409, 3605) ^ Subsequently 
the society h<^s recen ed several other live examples of this form, 
besides one of the leal A auslialis (Proceedings, 1872, p 861), 
some of A mcem, and one of a supposed fourth species, A haasti, 

( haractenzed in 1871 by Potts(//>ir 1872, p 35, J rans N Zeal 
Institute, iw 204, V 195)^' 

I he kiwis form a group of the siibt lass Ratitae to which the 
rank of an order may fitly be assigned, as they differ in many 
important partu ulars from any of thi other existing forms of 
Ratite birds The most obvious feature the Apteryges afford 
is the presence of a back toe, while the extremely aborted 
condition of the wings, the position of the nostrils — almost at 
the tip of the maxilla-' and the absenie of an after-shaft in 
the feathers, are characters nearly as manifest and olheis not 
less determinative, though more leiondite, will be found on 
examination The kiwis arc peculitu* to New Zealand, and it 

** In 1842, accoiding to Broderip {Penny Cyclopaedia, xxiii 146), 
two had been presented to the Zoological Society by Ihe New Zealand 
Cximpany, and two more obtained by Lord Derby, one of which he 
had given to Gould In 1844 tlic British Museum possessed three, 
and the sale catalogue of the Kivoli Collection, which passed in 1846 
to the Academy of Natural Sciences at Philadelphia, includes a 
single specimen— probably the first taken to America 

This bird in 1859 laid an egg, and afterwards continued to lay one 
or two more every jear In 1805 a male of the same species was 
introduced, but though a strong disposition to breed was shown 
on the part of both, and the eggs, after the custom of the Ratitae, 
were incubated byhirn.’nio progeny was hatched {Proceedings, 1868, 
P 329) 

^ A fine senes of figures of all these supposed species is given by 
Rowley {Orn Miscellany, vol 1 pis 1-6) Some others, as A 
maxima, A mollts, and A fusca have also been indicated, but 
proof of their validity has yet to be adduced 
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IS beheved that A manteUt is the representative m the Nort^ 
Island of the -southern A austfulis^ both being of a dark reddish- 
brown, loi^itudmally striped with hght yellowish-brown, while 
A owent, of a light greyish-brown transversely barred with 
black, IS said to occur in both islands About the size of a 
large domestic fowl, they are' birds 6f nOctumal habit, sleeping, 
or at least inactive, by day, fetding mostly on earth-worms, 
but occasionally swallowing berries, though in captivity thev 
will eat flesh suitably mmced Sir Walter Buller writes (B of 
N^ew Zealand j p 362) — 

“ The kiwi IS in some measure compens'ated for the absence of 
wmgs by its swiftness of foot When running it fnakes widn strides 
and Carnes the body in^n oblique position, with the Aeck stretched 
to its full extent and inclined forwards In the twilight it moves 
about cautiously and as noiselessly as a rat, to whicn, indeed, at 
this time it bears some outwara resemblance In a quiescent 
posture, the body generally assumes a ptTfectly rotund appearance, 
and it sometimes, only rarely, supports itself by resting the point 
of Its bill on the ground It often yawns when disturbed in the 
daytime, gaping its mandibles in a very grotesejue manner When 
provoked it erects the body, and, r using the foot to the breast, 
strikes downwards with considerable force and rapidity, thus using 
its sharp and powerful claws as weajxms of defence While 

hunting for its food the bird makes a continual snifting sound through 
the nostrils, which are placed it the extremity of the uppei mandible 
Whether it is guided as much by touch as by smell f cannot safely 
say, but it appears to me that both senses are used m the action 
lhat the sense of touch is highly de\ eloped seems quite certain, 
because the bird, although it may not be audibly sniffing, will 
always fust touch an object with the point of its bill, whether in 
tae act of feeding or of surveying the giound, and when shut up in a 
c<igc or confined m a room it may be heiid, all through the night, 
tapping softly at the walls It is mteiestuig to watch the 

bird, in a State of freedom, foraging tor vvorms, which constitute 
its principal food it moves about with a dow action of the body, 
and the long, flexible bill is driven into the soft giound, generally 
home to the very root, and is either immediately withdtawn with a 
worm held at the extreme tip of the mandibles, or it is gently moved 
to and fro, by an action of the head and neck, the body of the bird 
being peifcclly steady It is amusing to observe the extreme care 
and deliberation with which the bird draws the worm from its hiding 
place, coaxing it out as it were bv degrees, instead of pulling roughly 
Of bfealdng it On getting the woim fauly out of the ground, it 
throws up Its head with a jerk, and swallows u whole " 

The foregoing extract refers to A niantelh^ but there is little 
doubt of the remarks being equally applicable to A australis , 
and probably also to A envent, though the different proportion 
of the bill in the last points to some diversity in the mode 0^ 
feeding f A N ) 

KIZILBASHES (Turkish, “ Red-Heads ”), the nickname given 
by the Orthodox Turks to the Shiitic Turkish immigrants 
from Persia, who are found chiefly in the plains from Kara- 
Hissar along Tokat and Amasia to Angora During the wars 
with Persia the iurkish sultans settled them in these districts 
They are strictly speaking persianized Turks, and speak pure 
Persian There are many Kizilbashes in \fghanistan Their 
immigiation dates only from the time of Nadir Shah (1737) 
They arc an industrious honest folk, chiefly engaged in trade and 
as physicians, scribes, and so on Ihey form the bulk of the 
amir^s cavalry Their name seems to have been first used in 
Persia of the Shiites in allusion to their red caps 

See Ernest Chantre, Re'cherches aHthropotogtques dan^ VAsie occt 
dmiede (Lyons, 1895) 

KIZIL IRMAK, %e “ Red River ” (anc Halys), the largest 
river in Asia Minor, rising m the Kizil Dagh at an altitude of 
6500 ft,, and running south-west past Zara to Sivas Below 
Sivas It flows south to the latitude of Kaisaneh, and then curves 
gradually round to the north Finally, after a course of about 
600 m , It discharges its waters into the Black Sea between 
Smope and Samsun, where it forms a large delta The only 
important tributaries are the Delije Irmak on the right and the 
Geuk Irmak on the left bank 

KlZLYAR (KiZLrAR, or Kiziar), a town of Russia, m 
Caucasia^ in the province of lerek, 120 m N E of Vladikavkaz, 
m the low-lying delta of the nver Terek, alxiut 35 m from the 
Caspian The population dw^reased from 8309 ih 1861 to 7333 
in 1897 The town lies to the left of the mam stream between 


two of the larger secondary branches, and is subject to flobd- 
ing The town propei, which spreads out round the utadel, has 
latar, Georgian and Aimeman quarters The public buildings 
indade the Greek cathedral, dating horn 1786, a Greek nunnery, 
founded by the Georgian chief Daniel m 1736, the Armenian 
church of SS Peter and Paul, remarkable for its size and wealth 
'Phe population is mainly supported by the gardens and vine- 
yards irrigated by canals from the river A government 
vineyard and school of viticulture are situated 3J m from the 
town About 1,200,000 gallons of Kizlvar wine are sold 
annually at the fair of Nizhniy-Novgorod Silk and cotton are 
woven Kizlyar is mentiontd as early as 1616, but the most 
notable accession of inhabitants (Armenians, Georgians and 
Persians) took place in 1715 Its importance as a fortress 
dates from 1736, but the fortress is no longer kept in repair 
klZYL-KUM, a desert of Western Asia, stretching S E of the 
Aral Lake between the river Syr-darya on the N E and the river 
Amu-darya on the S W It measures some 370 by 220 m , and is 
in part covered with drift-sand or dunes, many of which are 
advancing slowly but steadily to\/ards the S W In character 
they resemble those of the neighbouiing Kara-kum desert (see 
Kara kum) On the whole the Kizy 1 -kum slopes S W towards 
the Aral Lake, where its altitude is only about 160 ft as com- 
pared with 2000 in the S E In the vieinit/ of that lake the 
surface is covered with Aralo-Caspian deposits, but in the S E , 
as it ascends towards the foothills of the Tian-shan system, it 
IS braided with deep accumulations of fertile loess 
KJERULF, HALFDAN (1815-1868), Norwegian musical (om- 
poser, the son of a high government official, was born at Chris- 
tiania on the 15th of September 1815 Ills early education was 
at Christiania University, for a legal career, and not tdl he was 
nearly 26 — on the death of his father — was he able to devote him- 
self entirely to music. As a fact, he actuall) started on hn care».r 
as a music teacher and ccmiposci of songs before ever having 
seriously studied music at all, and not for ten years dm he attract 
any particular notice Then, however, his Government paid 
for a year’s instruction for him at Leipzig Foi many vears 
after his return to Norway Kjerulf tried in vain to establish senal 
classmal c.oncerts, while he himself 'vas working with Bjornson 
and other writers at the composition cT lyrical songs llis fame 
rests almost entirely on his beautiful and manly national part- 
songs and solos, but his pianoforte music is equally charming and 
simple Kjeiulf died at Gref sen on the 11th of August 1868 
KJERUIJ, THEODOR (1825-1888), Norwegian geologist, was 
born at Chnstiania on the 30th of Matt h 1825 He was educated 
m the university at Chnstiania, and subsequently studied at 
Heidelberg, woiking in Bunsen’s laboratory In 1858 he became 
professor of geology in the univeisity of his native city, nncl he 
was afterwards placed in charge of the geological survey of the 
country, then established mainly through his influence His 
contributions to the geology of Norway were numerous and im- 
poitant, especially in reference to the southern portion of the 
country, and to the structure and relations cf the Aichaean and 
Palaeozoic rocks, and the glatial phenomena His pnncipal 
results were embodied in his work Udsigt ovei del sydlige 'Merges 
Oeelogt (1879) He was author also of some poetical works He 
died at Chnstiania on the 25th of 0 » lober i888 

KLADNO, a mining town of Bohemia, Austria, iS m W N W 
of Prague by rail Pop (1900), 18,660, mostly Czech It is 
situated m a region very nch in non-mines and coal-fields and 
possesses some of the largest iron and steel works in Bohemia 
Near it is the mining town of Buschtehrad (pop 3510), situated 
m the centre of very extensive coal-fields Buschtehrad was 
originally the name of the castle only This w'as from the i<5th 
century to 1630 the property of the lords of Kolovrat, and came 
by devious inheritance through the grand-dukes of Tuscany, 
to the emperor Francis Joseph The name BmichtChrad was 
first given to the Hailway, and then to the town, w hu h had been 
called Buckow since its foundation m 1700 There is anpther 
castle of Buschtehrad near Hohe Kladno, whu h for centuries 
had been a village of no importance, was sold in 1705 by the 
grand-duchess Anna Maria of Tuscany to the cloister in 
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Bfewnow, to which it still belongs The mining industry began 
m 1842 

KLAFSKY, KATHABINA (1855-1896), Hungarian operatic 
singer, was bom at bzt Jdnos, Wieselburg, of humble parents 
Being employed at Vienna as a nurserymaid, her fine soprano 
voice led to her being engaged as a chorus singer, and she was 
given good lessons m music By 1882 she became well-known 
m Wagnerian roles at the Leipzig theatre, and she increased her 
reputation at other German musical centres In 1892 she 
appeared m London, and had a great success in Wagner s operas, 
notably as Brunnhilde and as Isolde, her dramatic as well as 
vocal gifts being of an exceptional order She sang m America 
m 1895, brain disease in 1896 

A Lifey by L Ordemann, was published in 1903 (Leipzig) 

KLAGENFURT (Slovene, Celovec), the capital of the Austrian 
duchy of Carinthia, 212 m S W of Vienna by rail Pop (1900), 
24,314 It IS picturesquely situated on the river Gian, which is 
in communication with the Worther-see by the 3 m long Lend 
canal Among the more noteworthy buildings are the parish 
church of St ^^gidius (1709), with a tower 298 ft in height, the 
cathedral of SS Peter and Paul (1582-1593, burnt 1723, restored 
1725), the churches of the Benedictines (1613), of the Capuchins 
(1646), and of the order of St Elizabeth (1710) To these must 
be added the palace of the prince-bishop of Gurk, the burg or 
castle, existing in its present form since 1777, and the Landhaus 
or house of assembly, dating from the end of the 14th century, 
and containing a museum of natural history, and collection of 
minerals, antiquities, seals, pamtmgs and sculptures The most 
interesting public monument is the great Lindwurm or Dragon, 
standing in the principal square (1590) 1 he industrial establish- 
ments comprise white lead factories, machine and iron foundries, 
ind commerce is actne, especially in the mineral products of the 
region 

Upon the Zollfeld to the north of the city once stood the ancient 
Roman town of Virunum During the middle ages Klagenfurt 
became the property of the Crown, but bv a patent of Maxi- 
milian I of the 24th of April 1518 it was conceded to the Carin- 
thian estates, and has since then taken the place of St Veit as 
capital of Carinthia In 1535, 1636, 1723 and 1796 Klagenfurt 
suffered from destructive fires, and in 1690 from the effects of 
an earthquake On the 29th of March 1797 the French took 
the city, and upon the following day it was occupied by Napoleon 
as his headquarters 

KLAJ (latinized Clajus), JOHAMN (r6i6- 1656), German poet, 
was born at Meissen in Saxony After studying theology at 
Wittenberg he went to Nuremberg as a “ candidate for holy 
orders,” and there, in conjunction with Georg Philipp Hars- 
dorffer, founded in 1644 the literal y society known as the Pegnitz 
order In 1647 he received an appointment as master in the 
Sebaldus school in Nuremberg, and in 1650 became preacher at 
Kitzingen, where he died in 1656 Klaj spotms consist of dramas, 
written in stilted language and redundant with adventures, 
among which are Hollen- und Htmmelfahrt Chnsit (Nuremberg, 
1644), and HerodeSy der Kindermorder (Nuremberg, 1645), and 
a poem, written jointly with Harsdorffer, Pegnestsche Schajer- 
gedteht (1644), which gives m allegorical form the story of his 
settlement in Nuremberg 

See fittmann, Die Nurnberger Dtchierschule (Gottingen, 1847) 

KLAMATH, a small tribe of North American Indians of Lutua- 
mian stock 1 hey ranged around the Klamath river and lakes, 
and are now on the Klamath reservation, southern Oregon 

See A Gatschet, " Klamath Indians of Oregon," ContrtbuHons 
to North American Lthnotogy^ vol 11 (Washington, i8go) 

KLAPKA, GEORG (1820-1892), Hungarian soldier, was bom 
at TemesvAr on the 7th of April 1820, and entered the Austrian 
army in 1838 He was still a subaltern when the Hunganan 
revolution of 1848 broke out, and he offered his services to the 
patgot party He served in important staff appointments 
during the earlier part of the war which followed , then, early in 
1849, he was ordered to replace General M 4 szdros, who had been 
defeated at Kaschau, and as general commanding an army corps 
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he had a conspicuous share in the victories of Kapdlna, Isaszeg, 
Waitzen, Nagy Sarlo and Komdrom Then, as the fortune of 
war turned against the Hungarians, Klapka, after serving for a 
short time as minister of war, took command at Komdrom, from 
which fortress he conducted a number of successful expeditions 
until the capitulation of Vildgos in August put an end to the war 
m the open field He then brilliantly defended Komdrom for two 
months, and finally surrendered on honourable terms Klapka 
left the country at once, and lived thenceforward for many years 
m exile, at first in England and afterwards chiefly in Switzerland 
He continued by every means in his power to work for the inde- 
fiendence of Hungary, especially at moments of European war 
such as 1854, 1859 and 1866, at which an appeal to arms seemed 
to him to promise success After the war of 1866 (in which as 
a Prussian major-general he organized a Hungarian corps in 
Silesia) Klapka was permitted by the Austrian government to 
return to his native country, and in 1867 was elected a member of 
the Hungarian Chamber of Deputies, in which he belonged to the 
Dedk party In 1877 he made an attempt to reorganize the 
Turkish army in view ot the war with Russia General Klapka 
died at Budapest on the 17th of May 1892 A memorial was 
erected to his memory at Komdrom in 1896 

He wrote Memoir en (Leipzig, 1850) , Der Naitonalkneg tn Ungarn, 
&c (Leipzig, 1851), a history of the Crimean War, Der Kneg tm 
Orient bis Ende Juh (Geneva, 1855), and Aus metnen 

Ennnerungen (translated fiom the Hungarian, Zurich, 1887) 

KLAPROTH, HEINRICH JULIUS (1783-1835), German orient- 
alist and traveller, was born in Berlin on the nth of Octobc. 
1783, the son of the (hemist Martin Htinnch Klaproth (qv) 
He devoted his energies in quite early life to the study of Asiatu 
languages, and published m 1802 his Astahsdies Magaztn 
(Weimar, 1802-1803) He was in consequence called to St Peters- 
burg and given an appointment in the academy there In 180 q 
he was a member of Count Golovkin’s embassy to China On 
his return he was despatched by the academy to the Caucasus on 
an ethnographical and hnguistic exploration (1807-1808), and 
was afterwards employed for several years in connexion with the 
academy’s Oriental publications In 1812 he moved to Berlin, 
but in 1815 he settled in Pans, and in 1816 Humboldt procured 
him from the kmg of Prussia the title and salary of professor of 
Asiatic languages and literature, with permission to remain in 
Pans as long as was requisite for the publication of his works 
He died in that city on the 28th of August 1835 

The pnncipal feature of Klaproth’s erudition was the vastness of 
the held which it embraced His great work Asia polyglotta (Pans, 
1823 and 1831, with Sprachatlas) not only served as a r^sumi of all 
that was known on the subject, out formed a new departure for the 
classification of the Eastern languages, more especially those of 
the Russian Empire To a great extent, however, his work is now 
superseded The Itinerary of a Chinese Iraveller (1821), a scries of 
documents in the milihiry archives of St Petersburg purporting 

to be the travels of George Ludwig von , and a similar series 

obtained from him in Hie London foreign office, are all regarded as 
spunous 

Klaproth's other works include Reise in den Kaukasus und 
Georgion in den Jahren iSoy und iSoS (Halle, 1812-1814, French 
translation, Pins, 1823), Geographisch historische Beschretbung des 
dstlichen Kaukasus (Weimar, 1814), Tableaux historiques de lAstc 
(Pans, 1820), M^moires relatif:> d VAsie (Pans, 1824-1828), Tableau 
historique, geographique, ethnographique et politique ae Caucase (Pans, 
1827), and Vocabulaire et grammaire de la langue giorgienne (Pans, 
1827) 

KLAPROTH, MARTIN HEINRICH (1743-1817), German 
chemist, was born at Wernigerode on the ist of Decembei 1743 
During a large portion of his life he followed the profession of an 
apothecar)'^ After acting as assistant in pharmacies at Quedlm- 
burg, Hanover, Berlin and Danzig successively he came to 
Berlin on the death of Valentin Rose the elder in 1771 as manager 
of his business, and in 1 780 he started an establishment on his own 
account in the same city, where from 1782 he was pharmaceutical 
assessor of the Ober-Collegium Medicum In 1787 he was 
appointed lecturer inTihemistry to the Royal Artillery, and when 
the university was founded in 1810 he was selected to be the 
prpfessor of chemistry He died in Berlin on the ist of January 
1817 Klaproth was the leading chemist of his time in Germany 
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An exact and conscientious worker, he did much to improve 
and systematize the processes of analytical chemistry and 
mineralogy, and his appreciation of the value of quantitative 
methods led him to become one of the earliest adherents of the 
Lavoisierian doctrines outside France He was the first to dis- 
cover uranium, zirconium and titanium, and to characterize 
them as distinct elements, though he did not obtain any of 
them in the pure metallic state, and he elucidated the com- 
position of numerous substances till then imperfectly knonn, 
including compounds of the then newly recognized elements 
tellurium, strontium, cerium and chromium 

His papers, over 200 in number, weic collected by himself in 
Beitrdge zuy chemtschen Kenntntss der Mtnevaikorper (5 vols , 179s 
1810) and Chemtsche Abhandlungen gemtschten Inhalts (1815) He 
also published a Chemtsches Worterhuch (1807-1810), and edited a 
revised edition of F A C Gren’s Handbuch der Che /me (1806) 

KL^BEB, JEAN BAPTISTE (1753-1800), French general, was 
born on the 9th of March 1753 at Strassburg, where his father 
was a builder He was trained, partly at Pans, for the profession 
of architect, but his opportune assistance to two German nobles 
in a tavern brawl obtained for him a nomination to the mili- 
tary school of Munich Thence he obtained a c'ommission in the 
Austrian army, but resigned it in 1783 on finding his humble 
birth m the way of his promotion On returning to France he 
was appointed inspector of public buildings at Belfort, where he 
studied fortification and military science In 1792 he enlisted in 
the Haut-Rhm volunteers, and was from his military knowledge 
at once elected adjutant and soon afterwards lieutenant-colonel 
At the defence of Mainz he so distinguished himself that though 
disgraced along with the rest of the garrison and imprisoned, he 
was promptlv reinstated, and in August 1793 promoted general 
of brigade He won considciahle distinction in the Vend^an 
war, and two months later was made a general of division In 
these operitions began his intimacy with Marceau, with w'hom he 
defeated the Royalists at Le Mans and Saveriav For openlv 
expressing his opinion that lenient measures ought to be pursued 
towards the Vend^ans he was recalled, but in April 1794 he 
was once more reinstated and sent to the Armv of the Sambre- 
and-Meuse He displayed his skill and bravery in the numerous 
actions around Charleroi, and especially in the crowning victory 
of Fleurus, after which in the winter of 1794-95 he besieged 
Mainz In 1795 and again in 1796 he held the chief command of 
an army temporarilv , but declined a permanent appointment as 
commander-in-c hief On the T3th of October 1795 he fought a 
brilliant rearguard action at the bridge of Neuwied, and in the 
offensive campaign of 1796 he was Jourdan’s most active and 
successful lieutenant Plaving, aftei the retreat to the Rhine 
(see French Revolutionary Wars), declined the chief com- 
mand, he withdrew into private life early in 1798 He accepted 
a division in the expedition to Egvpt under Bonaparte, but 
was wounded in the head at Alexandria in the first engage- 
ment, which prevented his taking any further part in the 
campaign of the Pyramids, and caused him to be appointed 
governor of Alexandria In the Syrian campaign of 1799, 
howevei, he commanded the vanguard, took El-Arish, Gaza 
ind Jaffa, and won the great vie tory of Mount Tabor on the 
15th of April 1799N When Napoleon returned to France 
towaids the end of 1799 he left K 16 ber in command of the 
French foices In this capacity, seeing no hope of bringing 
his army back to France or of consolidating his conquests, 
he made the convention of El-Arish But when Lord Keith, 
the British admiral, refused to ratify the terms, he attacked 
the Turks at Heliopolis, though with but 10,000 men against 
60,000, and utterly defeated them on the 20th of Maich 1800 
lie then retook Cairo, which had revolted from the French 
Shortly after these victories he was assassinated at Cairo by a 
fanatic on the 14th of June 1800, the same day on which his 
fiiend and comrade Desaix fell at Marengo K 14 ber was un- 
doubtedly one of the greatest generals of the French revolutionary 
epoch Though he distrusted his powers and declined the respon- 
sibility of supreme command, there is nothing m his career to 
show that he would have been unequal to it As a second in 


command he was not excelled by any general of his time Hib 
conduct of affairs in Egypt at a time when the treasury was 
empty and the troops were discontented for want of pay, shows 
that his powers as an administrator were little — if at ah — 
interior to those he possessed as a general 

Ernouf, the grandson of Jourdan s chief of staff, published in 
1807 a valuable biography ot K 16 ber See also Keynaud, Lt/e of 
Merlin de Thtonville , Ney, Memoirs ^ Damas, Souvenir , Las 
Casas, Memorial de Ste HtH^ne , J Charavaray, Les GMraux moris 
pour la patrie^ General Pajol, KUb^r , lives of Marceau and Dcsaix, 
M F Rousseau, KUber et Menou en hgypte (Pans, 1900) 

KLEIN, JULIUS LEOPOLD (1810-1876), German writer of 
Jewish origin, was born at Miskolcz, in Hungary He was 
educated at the gymnasium m Pest, and studied medicine in 
Vienna and Beilin After tiavelling in Italy and Greece, he 
settled as a man of Utters in Berlin, where he remained until his 
death on the 2nd of August 1876 He was the author of many 
dramatic works, among others the historical tragedies Marta 
von Medici (1841), (1842), Zenobtu (1847), Moreto{i^$()), 

Marta (i860), Strafford (1862) and Heliodora (1867), and the 
comedies DteHerzogin{i?>^%)^hmSchuizling{i%^o)j and Voltaire 
(1862) The tendency of Klein as a dramatist was to become 
bombastu and obscure, but many of his charac lers are vigorously 
conceived, and in nearly all his tragedies there are passages of 
brilliant rhetoric He is chiefly known as the author of the 
elaborate though uncomphtcdiieschichte des Dramas(iS6$-iHy6), 
in which he undertook to retord the histoiv of the drama from 
the earliest times He died when about to enter upon the Eliza- 
bethan period, to the treatment of which he had looked forward 
as the chief pait of his task The work, which is in thirteen 
bulky volumes, gives proof of immense learning, but is marred 
bv eccentricities of stvie and judgment 

Klein's Dramatnche H er/u were collected 111 7 \ols (1871-1872) 

KLEIST, BERND HEINRICH WILHELM VON (1777-1811), 
German poet, dramatist and novelist, was horn at Frankfort-on- 
Oder on the 18th of October 1777 After a scanty education, he 
enteied the Prussian army m 1792, served in the Rhine campaign 
of 1796 and retired from the service m 1799 with the rank of 
lieutenant He next studied law and philosophy at the university 
of Frankfort-on-Oder, and in 1800 received a subordinate post in 
the ministry of finance at Berlin In the following year his 
roving, restless spirit got the better of him, and procuring a 
lengthened leave of absence he visited Pans and then settled in 
Switzerland Here he found congenial friends in Heinrich 
Zschokke (^v) and Ludwig Friedrich August Wieland (1777- 
1819), son of the poet, anci to them he read his first drama, a 
gloomy tragedy. Die familie Schroffenstein (1803), originally 
entitled Die Familie Ghonorez In the autumn of 1802 Kleist 
returned to Germany , he visited Goethe Sc hiller and Wieland in 
Weimar, stayed for a while in Leipzig and Dresden, again pro- 
ceeded to Pans, and returning in 1804 to his post in Berlin was 
transferred to the Domanenkammer (department for the adminis- 
tration of crown lands) at Konigsberg On a journey to Dresden 
in 1807 Kleist was arrested by the French as a spy, and being sent 
to France A^as kept for six months a close prisoner at Chalons- 
sur-Marne On regaining his liberty he proceeded to Dresden, 
where m conjunction with Adam Heinrich Muller (1779-1829) he 
published in 1808 the journal Phobtis In 1809 he went to Prague, 
and ultimately settled in Berlin, where he edited (i8io-i8tt) the 
Berliner Abendblatter Captivated by the intellectual and music al 
accomplishments of a certain Frau Ilenriette Vogel, Kleist, who 
was himself more disheartened and embittered than ever, agreed 
tado her bidding and die with her^ cariying out this resolution 
by first shooting the lady and then himself on the shore of the 
Wannsee near Potsdam, on the 21st of November 1811 Kleist *s 
w^hole life was filled by a restless striving after ideal and 
illusory happiness, and this is largely reflected in his work ^ He 
was by far the most important North German dramatist of 
the Romantic movement, and no other of the Romanticists 
approaches him in the energy with which he expresses patriotic 
indignation 
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His first tragedy, Die Farnthe Schrqpenst^in^ hag b^n 4 >:Q^ 4 y 
referred to, the material for tl;ie s^aa, Fenfhestlea (i8o8), queen 
of the Amazons, is taken from a Greek source and presents a pi^re 
of wild passiom More successtul than either of these waahiairomantic 
play, Das Kdthchqn von HeilbrOfm^oUer Die Fenevpfc^e (i8q 8), drpoetic 
drama full of medieval bustle and mystery, whiUi has r<?tamidi its 
j^pularity In comedy, Kleist made a name with Der serbrochene 
Krug (181 j), while Ampkt4iiyon (i8ob), an adaptation of Mohi^re's 
comedy, la of lesa importance. Of Kleist's other dramas, Dte 
HevmanmchlacM (1809) iB a dramaitic treatment of an historical 
subject and is full of r^erences to the political conditions of hig own 
times In it ho gives vent to h;s hatred* of Jus country's oppressors 
This, togethesr with the drama Pnm FviednJh von the 

latter accounted Kleist's best work, was first published by Ludwig 
flock m Kletsts httUeidassene SchrtfUn (i8u) Robert Gusskaadf a 
drama conceived on a gyrand plan, was left a fragnicnt Kleist waa 
also a master m thQ art of narrative, and of his Gesammelte Erz thh 
ung^n (1810-1811), Mtchasl hohlhca^, in whiph the famous Branden- 
burg horse dealer of Lutner's day (see Kohlhase) is immortalized, 
IS one of the best German stones of its time. He also wrote some 
patnotip lyncs His Gf^t^melte Sc hr tf ten were published by 
Ludwig Ti<?ck (3 vols , i8a6) and by Julian Schmidt (new ed , 1874), 
also by F Muncker (4 vols , 1882), by T Zolfing (4 voK, 1885), 
by IC Siegen (4 vols., 1895), and in a critical edition by E Schmidt 
(5 vols*, 1904^1905) His Ayisgewdhlte Dvamen were published by 
IC Siegen (Leipzig, 1877), and bus lettcr3 were first published 
by E. \on Bulow, Metnrich von Kleist^ Lehzn und Baefe (1848) 

See fuither A Wilbrandt, Hetnvtch vop Kleist (186-,), O Brahm, 
Heiftrtch von Kleist (1884). R Bonafous, Henrt de Kleist^ sa vie ei 
ses oeuvres (1894J, H Conrad, Heinrich ton Kleist als MrSnsch und 
Dtchler (189b) , G Mmde-Poiint, Heinrich vout Klqtsdi setne ^ofihe 
und sein Stil (1897) , R Stcig, He^nnch von Kletsi^ Merhner Kdznpfe 
(1901), F Servaes, Hexntich von Kleist (1902), S. Wukadinowic, 
Kleist- Stu4‘>en (1904), S Rahmcr, H von Kleist als Mensch und 
Dnhter (1909) 

KLEIST, EWALD CHRISTIAN VON (1715-1759), German 
poet, was born at Zeblin, near Koslin m Pomerania, on the 7th of 
March 1715 After attending the Jesuit school m Deutschkrona 
and the gymnasium in Danzig, he proceeded in 1731 to the uni- 
versity of Koni^sberg, where he studied law and mathematics 
On the completion, o£ his stwdjies hp entered the Danish army, 
in which he became an oPicer m 1736 Recalled to Prussia bv 
Fredeiick IT m 1740, he was appointed lieutenant ;n a regiment 
stationed at Potsdam, where he became acquainted with 
J W L Gleim (g v ), who interested him m poetry After dis- 
tinguishing himself at the battle of Mollwitz (April 10, 1741) 
and the siege of Neisse (1741), he was promoted captain, m 1749 
and major in 1756 Quartered during the winter of 1 757-1 758 in 
Leipzig, he found relief fiom his irksome military duties m the 
society of Gotthold Ephraim Lessing (gv) Shortly ajterwards 
in the battle of Kunersdorf, on the T2th of Augiist 1759, he 
was mortally wounded while leading the attack, and died at 
I rankfort-on-Oder on the 24th of August following 

Kleist’b chief work is a poem in hexameters, Ver FruHhng 
(174^), for which Thomson*s Seasons largely supplied the ideas 
In his description of the beauties of nature Kleist shows real 
poetical genius, an almost modern sentiment and fine taste 
He also wrote some charming odes, idylls and elegies, and a 
small epic poem Ctsstdes mi P aches (1759),, the subject being 
two Thessalian friends who die a heroic death for their country 
in a battle against the Athenians 

Ivloist published in 1756 the first <;oilection of his Gedicktz, which 
was followed by a second m 1758 After his death hi3 fnend Karl 
Wilhelm Ramler {g v ) published an edition of KUtsts snmtitche Werke 
in 2 vols (1760)* A offeical edition was published by A Sauer, m 
3 vols. (1880-1882). CL further A. Chuqwt^ De Ewaldt ICl»sh/i vita 
et scfipHs (Paris, 1887)^ and H. Prohlu, Frudnch def Grosso %und die 
deutsche Literatuy (1874* 

KLIlRKSDORPy a town of the Transvaal, iiS S.W, of, 
Johannesburg and 192 m N E* of Kimberley by raiL Pop. 
(1904),^ 4276, of whom 2203 were whites. The town, budt op 
the banks of the Schoonspiruit iq m. above its junction with 
the Vaal, possesses severed fine public buildings In the neighr 
bourhood aregjold-nunesj the re^ appearing to form the western 
boundary of the Witwatemiand basm Diamonds (green in 
colour) and coal are also found in the district Klerl^sdorp vyas 
one of the villages founded by tho fiist Bqcrs who crossed’ tl>e 
Vaal, dating from 183^ The modern town, which, is on. the side 
of the spruit opposite the old village, was founded m 


H;LSSL(or KnL^jsb), aU8LQHIQR(i,^2^id3o), Austrian states^ 
man and ecclesiast4c, was the sorvof aPrptestant baker, and was 
bom m Vienna, Under the influence of the Jesuits he was com 
verted to Roman Catholicism, and having finished his education 
at the universities of Vienna and Ingplstadt, he was made chan- 
cellor of the university of Vienna, and as official and vicar- 
general of the bishop of PdssajLi he exhibited^the zeal of a convert 
in forwarding the progress of the counter- reforn^tioa m Austria 
He became bishop of Vienna in 1598, but more important was 
hi4 association with the archduke Matthias, which began about 
the same time Both before and after 1612, when Matthias 
succeeded his brother Rudolph II as emperor, Klesl was the 
arigmator and director of his policy, although he stoutly opposed 
the concessions to the Hung^ian Protestants in 1 606. He assisted 
to secure the election of ^Matthias to the imperial throne, and 
sought, but without success, to strengthen the new emperor’s 
position by making peace between the Catholics and the Protes- 
tants. When during the sliort reign of Matthias the question of 
the imperial succession demanded prompt attention, the bishop, 
although quite as anxious as his opponents to retain the empire 
in the house of Habsburg and to preserve the dominance of the 
Roman Catholic Church, advised that this question should be 
shelved until some arrangement with the Protestant punces had 
been reached 1 his counsel was displeasing to the archduke Maxi- 
milian and to Ferdinand, afterwards the emperor Ferdinand II , 
who believed that Klc«l was hostile to the candidature of the 
latter prinqc It was, however, impossible to shake his influence 
With the emperor, and in June 1618, a few months before the 
death of Matthias, he was seized by order cf the archdukes and 
imprisoned at Ambras m Tirol, In 1622 Klesl, who had been a 
cardinal since 1615, was transferred to Rome by order of Pope 
Gregory XV , and was released from imprisonment In 1627 
Ferdinand IL allowed him to return to his episcopal duties in 
Vienna, where he died on ^he i8th of September 1630^ 

See J Freiherr von Hommer-Purgstall, KhleHs Leben (Vienna, 
1847-1851), A, Kerschbaumer, Kardiml (Vienna, i 80 s), and 

Kleih Briefe an Pudoljs H ObersthojmMer A Freiherr oon Dictnch 
stem, edited by V Bibl (Vienna, i9Po) 

W-INGER* FRIEDBIPH MAXIMILIAN VON (i752“i33i), 
German dramatist and novelist, was born of humble parentage 
at Fronkfort-on-Main on the iph of February 1752 His 
father died when he was a child/ and his eaily years were a hard 
struggle He wai^ enabled, however, m 1774 to enter the univer- 
sity of Giessen, where he studied law, and Goethe, with whom he 
had) been acquainted since childhoqd, helped him m many ways 
In 1775 Klinger gamed with his tragedy Die Zwilhnge a prize 
oflered by the Hamburg theatre, under the auspices of the actress 
Sophie Charlotte Ackermann (1714-X792) and her son the famous 
actor and playwright, Friedrich Ludwig Schroder ^1744-1816) 
In 1776 Klinger was appointed Theaterdtchier to the Seylcrsche 
SchauspieLGescllschaft,'’ and held tins post for two years In 
1778 he entered the Austrian military service and took part m the 
Bavarian war of succession In 1780 he went to St Petersburg, 
became an officer in the Russian army, was ennobkd and attached 
to the gland duke Pauf, whom he accompanied on a journey to 
Italy and France). In 1 785 he was appointed director of the corps 
of cadets, and having married a natural daughter of the empress 
Catharine, wa^ made praeses of tine Academy of Knights m 1 799 
In 1803 Klmger was nominated by the emperor Alexander 
curator of the university of Dorpatt, an office he held until 
183.7 , in 381 1 he became lieutenant-general He then graduall> 
gave up his offiual posts, and after living for many years m 
honourable retirement, died at Dqrpat on the 25th of Februaiy 
1833^ 

Kbngqr was a man, oi vigorous! moral character and full of, fine 
feeling, thpugh) tke bitter experiences and deprivations of 
hi6 youth are largely reflected in bis dramas It was one of his 
earliest work^, Sturm mid Drang (177b), which gave its name to 
this literary epoch, In addition to tm tragedy and Die Zwtllmge 
(177b), the Q^cf plays of his early period di passionate fervour 
and restless “ storm and stress '' are J^ie nm Ama (i 77 ^)» 
Simone Gnsaldo (i»77,6) and Stdpo und seine K^mder (17S0) to 
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a later period belongs thofine double tragedy of Medid tn K^mik 
and Medea auf deiti KaukoM^ (i 79 i) he devoted 

hmiself mainly to the wnting oi philosophical romances, of' 
which the best known are Fausts Leben^ Taien und Hollenfahtt 
(1791), Gesehuhte Gtafars des Bctrmeciden (179a) and GesekukU 
Raphes de AqutUas (1795) This series was closed m 1803 
with Betrachtvmgen und Gedanken tiber verschtedme Ge^enstdnde 
der Welt und der Liter atur In these works Khnger gives 
calm and dignified expression to the leading ideas which the 
period of Sturm und Drang had bequeathed to German classical 
litemture 

Klinger’s works were published m twelve volumes (1809-1815), 
also 1832-1633 and 1842 The most recent edition is in eight volumes 
(1878-1880) , but none ot these is complete^ A selection will be found 
in A Sauer, Sturmer und Draager, vol i (1883) Ste E Schmidt, 
Lenz und Khnger (1878J , M Rieger, Klinger tn der Sturm- und 
Drangpertode (1880), ana Khnger in seiner Reife (1890) 

KLlNaER^ MAX (1857- )y German painter, etcher and 
sculptor, was born at Plagwitz near Leipzig He attended the 
classes at the Carlsruhe art school in 1874, and went in the follow- 
ing year to Berlin, where in 1878 he created a sensation at the 
Academy exhibition with two senes of pen-and-ink drawings— 
tlie “ Senes upon the Theme of Christ and “ Fantasies upon the 
Finding of a Glove ” Tlie daring originality of these imaginative 
and eccentric works caused an outburst of indignation, and the 
artist was voted insane, nevertheless the “ Glove senes was 
bought by the Berlin National Gallery His painting of “ The 
Judgment of Pans ” caused a similar storm of mdignant protest 
111 1887, owing to Its rejection of all conventional attributes and 
the naive directness of the conception His vivid and somewhat 
morbid imagination, with its leaning towards the gruesome and 
disagreeable, and the Goyaesque turn of his mind, found their 
best expression m his “ cvcles of etchings “ Deliverances of 
Sacrificial Victims told m Ovid,” “ A Brahms Phantasy,” ‘‘ Eve 
and the Future,” “A Life,” and “ Of Death ” , but m Ins use of the 
needle he does not aim at the technical excellence ot the great 
masters, it supplies him merely with means of expressing his 
ideas Aftei 1886 Klinger devoted himself more exclusively to 
painting and sculpture In his painting he aims neither at classic 
beauty nor modem truth, but at grim impressiveness not without 
a touch of mystic ism. His “ PieU ” at the Dresden Gallery, the 
frescoes at the Leipzig University, and the “ Christ in Olympus ” 
at the Modern Gallery in Vienna, are characteristic examples of 
his art The Leipzig Museum contains his sculptured “ Salome ” 
and Cassandra ” In sculpture he favours the use of vari- 
coloured materials in the manner of the Greek cliryselephantine 
sculpture His “ Beethoven ” is a notable instance of his work 
in this direction 

KLlPSPSING£R,r the Boer name of a small African mountam- 
antelape (Oreotragus saltatar)^ ranging from the Cape through 
Last Africa to Somaliland and Abyssinia, and charactenzed by 
Its blunt rounded hoofs, thick pithy hair and gold-spangled 
colouring The klipspnngcr represents a genus by itself, the 
various local forms not being worthy of more than racial dis- 
tinction The activity of these antelopes is marvellous 

KLONDIKE a distnct in Yukon Temtory, north-western 
Canada, approximately m 64“ N and 140’" W The hmits are 
rather indefinite, but the dtstrict includes the country to the south 
of the Klondike River, which comes into the Yukon from the east 
and has several tn butanes, as well as Indian River, a second 
branch of the Yukon, flowing into it some distance above the 
Klondike The ncher gold-bearing gravels aro toimd along the 
creeks tributary to these two nvers within an area of about 
800 sq m The Klondike district is a dissected peneplain with 
low ridges of rounded forms rising to 4250 ft above the sea at 
the Dome which forms its centre. All of the gold-bearing creeks 
rise not far fiom the Dome and radiate in* various directions 
toward the Klondike and Indian nvers, the most productive 
being Bonanza with -its tributary Eldorado, Hunker, Dominion 
and Gold Run Of these, Eldorado, for the two or three mika 
m which It was goJd-beanng, was much the richest, and for its 
length probably surpassed any other known placer deposit 


Rich gravel was discovered on Bonanza Creek m 1896, and a wild 
rush to this almost inaccessible region folk)v/ed, a^ population 
of 30,000 a)ming m vrithm the next three or four years with a 
rapidly increasing output of gold, reaching m 1900 the clmiax 
of $22,000,000 Since then the producticm has steadily declined, 
until in 1906 It fell to $5,600,000 The richest gravels were 
worked out before 1910, and most of the population had left the 
Klondike for Alaska and other regions , so that Dawson, which 
for a time was a bustling city of more than 10,000, dwindled 
to about 3000 mhabitants As the ground was almost all frozen, 
the mines were worked by a tbawrng process, first by setting 
fires, afterwards by using steam, new methods being introduced 
to meet the unusual conditions loiter dredges and hydreuhe 
mining were resorted to with success 

I he Klondike, m spite of its isolated position, brought to- 
gether miners and adventurers from all parts of the world, and 
it IS greatly to the credit of the Canadian government and of the 
mounted police, who were entrusted with the keeping of order, 
that life and propcity were as safe as elsewhere and that no 
lawless methods were adopted by the miners as in plater mining 
camps in the western United States The region was at first 
difficult of a<cess, but lan now be reached with perfect comfort 
in summer, travelling by well-appointed steame’^s on the Pacifii 
and the Yukon River Owing to its perpetually frozen soil, 
summer roads were excessively bad in earlier days, but good 
wagon roads ha\e since bein (onstructed to all the important 
mining centres Da w^^on itself has all the lesourcos of a c ivihzed 
city in spite of being founded on a frozen peat-bog , and is sup- 
plied wilffi ordinary market vegetables from farms just across the 
nver During the winter, when for some time the sun does not 
appear above the hills, the cold is intense, though usually without 
wind, but the well-chinked log houses can be kept comfortably 
warm When winter tiavel is necessary dog teams and sledges 
are generally made use of, except on the stage route south to 
White Horse, where horses arc used A telegraph Ime connects 
Dawson wuth British Columbia, but the difficulties in keeping 
It in order are so great over the long intervening wilderness that 
communication is often broken Gold is practically the onlv 
economic product of the Klondike, though small amounts of tin 
ore occur, and lignite coal has been mined lower down on the 
Yukon Ihe source of the gold seems to have been small 
stringers of quartz in the siliceous and sencitic schists which 
form the bed rock of mucli of the region, and no important 
quartz veins have been discovered^ so that unlike most other 
placer legions the Klondike has not developed lode mines to 
continue the production of gold when the gravels are exhausted 

KLOPF, (WINO (1822-1903), German histonan, was born at 
Leer on the 9th of October 1822, and was educated at the univer- 
sities of Bonn, Berlin and Gottingen For a few years he was 
a teacher at Leer and at Osnabruck, but in 1858 he settled at 
Hanover, where he became intimate with King George Y , who 
made him his Archivrat Thoroughly disliking Prussia, he was 
in heai ty accord with George in resisting her aggressive policy , 
and after the annexation of Hanover in 1866 he accompanied 
the exiled king to Hietzing He became a Roman Catholic m 
1874 He died at Penzing, near Yienna, on the 9th of August 
1903 Klopp IS best known as the author of Der Fall des Hauses 
Stuart {Vitnnsiy 187 1888), the fullest existing account of the 
later Stuarts 

His Der Home Fnedrtch 1 1 und snne Pohtih (Schaffhauseti, 1867) 
a,nd GeschicMe Ostjfnefilands (Hawovet, 1854-1858) ^how his dislike 
of Prussia His other works include Der dreisstgjahrige Krieg bts 
zum Tode Gustav Adolfs (Paderborn, i89i-i89()), a revised edition 
of his Tilly im dretssigjahngen Kriege (Stuttgart, 1861), a hfe ot 
George V , Kdntg Georg V (Hanover, 1878), Phxllipp Melanchthon 
(Berlin, 1897) He edited Cornspondenza epistolare tra Leopoldo I 
imperatore ed il P Marco VAviano capuccino (Gratz, 1888) Klopp 
also wrote much m defence of George Y and liis claim to HanoVer, 
mcUiding the Offzielter Bericht uher die Kneg^ere gnis^e zwtschen 
Hannover und Preussen tm Juni i 86 b (Vienna, 1867), he 

edited the works of Lcibmtz in eleven volumes (*861-1884) 

See W Kiopp, Qnno Klopp ein Lebenslauf (vVehberg, 1907; 

KLOPSTOCK, GOTTUBB FRIEDRICH (1 724-1^3), German 
poet, was bom at Quedhnburg on the 2nd of July 1724, the eldest 
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son of a lawyer, a man of sterling character and of a deeply 
religious mind Both in his birthplace and on the estate of 
Fnedeburg on the Saale, which his father later rented, young 
Klopstock passed a happy childhood, and more attention having 
been given to his physical than to his mental development he 
grew up a strong healthy boy and was an excellent horseman 
and skater In his thirteenth year Klopstock returned to 
Quedlinburg where he attended the gymnasium, and in 1739 
proceeded to the famous classical school of Schulpforta Here 
lie soon became an adept m Greek and Latm versification, and 
wrote some meritorious idylls and odes m German His original 
intention of making the emperor Henry 1 (“ The Fowler the 
hero of an epic, was, under the influence of Milton’s Paradise Lost, 
with which he became acquainted through Bodmer’s translation, 
abandoned m favour of the religious epic While yet at school, 
he had already dratted the plan of Der Messtas, upon which his 
fame mainly rests On the 21st of September 1745 he delivered 
on quitting school a remarkable “ leaving oration ’ on epic 
poetry — ibschtedsrede vJber die eptsche Poeste, kidiur- und literar' 
geschichthch erlautert — and next proceeded to Jena as a student 
of theology, where he elaborated the first three cantos of the 
^desstas in prose The life at this university being uncongenial 
to him, he removed in the spring of 1746 to Leipzig, and here 
joined the circle of young men of letters who contributed to 
the Bremer Beitrage In this periodical the first three cantos 
of the Messtas m hexameters were anonymously pubhshed in 
1748 A new era in German literature had commenced, and the 
name of the author soon became known In I^ipzig he also 
wrote a number of odes, the best known of which is An meine 
Freunde (1747), afterwards recast as Wtngolf (1767) He left 
the university in 1748 and became a private tutor in the family 
of a relative at Langensalza Here unrequited love for a cousin 
(the “ hanny ” of his odes) disturbed his peace of mind Gladly 
therefore he accepted in 1750 an invitation from Jakob Bodmer 
{qv), the translator of Paradise lost, to visit him in Zurich 
Here Klopstock was at first treated with every kindness and 
respect and rapidly recoveied his spirits Bodmer, however, 
was disappointed to find in the young poet of the Messtas a man 
of strong worldly interests, and a coolness sprang up between 
the two friends 

At this juncture Klopstock received from Frederick V of 
Denmaik, on the recommendation of his minister Count von 
Bernstorff (1712-1772), an invitation to settle at Copenhagen, 
with an annuity of 400 talers, with a view to the completion of 
the Messtas The offer was accepted, on his way to the Danish 
capital Klopstock met at Hamburg the lady who in 1754 became 
his wife, Margareta (Meta) Moller (the Cidii ” of his odes), an 
enthusiastic admirer of his poetry His happiness was short, 
she died in 1758, leaving him almost broken-hearted His grief 
at her loss finds pathetic expression in the 15th canto of the 
Messtas The poet subsequently published his wife’s writings, 
Htnterlassene Werke von Margareta Klopstock (1759), which give 
evidence of a tender, sensitive and deeply religious spirit 
Klopstock now relapsed into melancholy , new ideas failed him, 
and his poetry became more and more vague and umntellieible 
He still (ontinued to live and work at Copenhagen, and next, 
folio A^ing Heinrich Wilhelm von Gerstenberg {qv), turned his 
attention to northern mythology, which he conceived should 
replace classical subjects in a new school of German poetry In 
1770, on the dismissal by King Christian VII of Count Bern- 
storff from office, he retired with the latter to Hamburg, but 
retained his pension together with the rank of councillor of 
legation Here, in 1773, he issued the last five cantos of the 
Messtas In the following year he published his strange scheme 
for the regeneration of German letters, Dte Gelehrtenrepubhk 
(1774) In 1775 he travelled south, and making the acquaint- 
ance of Goethe on the way, spent a year at the court of the 
margrave of Baden at Karlsruhe Thence, in 1776, with the title 
of Hofrat and a pension from the margrave, which he retained 
together with that from the king of Denmark, he returned to 
Hamburg where he spent the remainder of his life His latter 
years he passed, as had always been his inclination, in retirement, 


only occasionally relieved by association with his most intimate 
friends, busied with philological studies, and hardly interesting 
himself in the new developments of German literature The 
American War of Independence and the Revolution in France 
aroused him, however, to enthusiasm The French Republic 
sent him the diploma of honorary citizenship, but, horrified at 
the terrible scenes the Revolution had enacted m the place of 
liberty, he returned it When 67 years of age he contracted a 
second marriage with Johanna Elisabeth von Winthem, a widow 
and a niece of his late wife, who for many years had been one of 
his most intimate iriends He died at Hamburg on the 14th of 
March 1803, mourned by all Germany, and was buried with great 
pomp and ceremony by the side of his first wife in the churchyard 
of the village of Ottensen 

Klopstock's nature was best attuned to lyrical poetry, and m it 
his deep, noble character found its truest expression He was less 
suited for epic and dramatic representation, for, wiapt up m himself, 
a stranger to the outei world, without historical culture, and without 
even any intei est in the events of his time, he was lacking in the art 
of plastic representation such as a great epic requiies Thus the 
Messtasy despite the magnificent passages which especially the 
earher cantos contain, cannot satisfy the demands such a theme 
must necessarily make The subject matter, the Redemption, 
presented serious difficulties to adequate epic treatment Ihe 
Gospel story was too scanty, and what might have been imported 
from without and interwoven with it was rejected by the author as 
profane He had accordingly to resort to Christian mythology , and 
here again, circumscnbed by the dogmas of the Church, he was in 
danger of trespassmg on the fundamental truths of the Christian 
faith The personality of Christ could scarcely be treated in an 
individual form, still less could angels and devils — ^and in the case 
of God Himself it was impossible Ihe result was that, despite 
the groundwork — the Gospels, the Acts of the Apostles y the Revelation 
of St Johny and the model ready to hand m Milton's Paradise Lost — 
matenal elements are largely wanting and the actors in the poem, 
Divine and human, lack plastic form That the poem took twenty-five 
years to complete could not but be detrimental to its unity of design , 
the original enthusiasm was not sustained until the end, and the earlier 
cantos are far superior to the later Thus the intense public interest 
the work aroused in its commencement had almost vanished before 
its completion It was translated into seventeen languages and led 
to numerous imitations In his odes Klopstock had more scope 
for his peculiar talent Among the best are An Fanny, Der 
ZUrchersee , Dte tote Klartssa , An Ctdlt , Dte beiden Musen , Der 
RhemwetHy Dte fruhen Graber , Metn Vater land His religious odes 
mostly take the form of hymns, of which the most beautiful is Dte 
FrMtngsfeter His dramas, in some of which, notably Hermanns 
Schlackt (17O9) and Hermann und dte Fursten (1784), he celebrated 
the deeds of the ancient German hero Arminius, and in others, Der 
Tod Adams (1757) and Salomo (1764), took his materials from the 
Old Testament, are essentially lyrical in character and deficient m 
action In addition to Dte Gelehrtenrepubltky he was also the author 
of Fragments Uber Sprache und Dtchtkunst (1779) and Grammattsche 
Gesprache (1794), works in which he made important contributions 
to philology ana to the history of German poetry 

Klopstock's Werke first appeared in seven quarto volumes (1798- 
1809) At the same time a more complete edition in twelve octavo 
volumes was pubhshed (1798-1817), to which six additional volume® 
were added in 1830 More recent editions were published m 1844- 
1845, 1834-1855, 1879 (ed by R Boxberger), 1884 (ed by R Hamel) 
and 1893 (a selection edited by F Muncker) A critical edition of 
the Odes was published by F Muncker and J Pawel in 1889, a 
commentary on these by H Duntzer (i860, 2nd ed , 1878) Bor 
Klopstock's correspondence see K Scnmidt, Klopstock und seme 
Freunde {iBio), C A H ClodiuSy hlopstocks Nachlass {1821) , ] M 
Lappenberg, Brief c von und an Klopstock (1867) Cf further K F 
Cramer, Klopstocky er und Uber thn (1780-1792), J G Gruber, 
Khpstocks Leben (1832), R Hamel, Klopstock- Studten (1879-1880), 
F Muncker, F G Klopstock, the most authoritative biography 
(1888) , E Bailly, ^tude sur la vie et tes oeuvres de Klopstock (Pans, 
1888) 

KLOSTERNEUBURG, a town of Austria, in Lower Austria, 
5J m N W of Vienna by rail Pop (1900), 11,595 It is situated 
on the right bank of the Danube, at the foot of the Kahlenberg, 
and IS divided by a small stream into an upper and a lower town 
As an important pioneer station Klosterneuburg has various 
military buildings and stores, and among the schools it possesses 
an academy of wine affd fruit cultivation 

On a hill nsing directly from the banks of the Danube stand 
the magnificent buildings (erected 1730-1834) of the Augustme 
canonry, founded in 11^ by Margrave Leopold the Holy This 
foundation is the oldest and richest of the kind m Austria, it 
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owns much of the land upon which the north-western suburbs 
of Vienna stand Among the points of interest within it are the 
old»chapel of 1318, with Leopold’s tomb and the altar of Verdun, 
dating from the 12th century, the treasury and relic-chamber, 
the library with 30,000 volumes and many MSS , the picture 
gallery, the collection of coins, the theological hall, and the wine- 
cellar, containing an immense tun like that at Heidelberg The 
mhabitants of Klostemeuburg are mainly occupied m making 
wine, of excellent quality There is a large cement factory out- 
side the town In Roman times the castle of Citium stood in the 
region of Klostemeuburg The town was founded by Charle- 
magne, and received its charter as a town in 1298 
KLOTZ, REINHOLD (1807-1870), German classical scholar, 
was bom near Chemnitz in Saxony on the 13th of March 1807 
In 1849 appointed professor in the university of Leipzig 

in succession to Gottfiied Hermann, and held this post till his 
death on the loth of August 1870 Klotz was a man of unwearied 
industry, and devoted special attention to I^atin literature 
He was the author of editions of several classical authors, of 
which the most important were the complete works of Cicero {2nd 
ed , 1869-1874), Clement of Alexandria (1831-18^4), Euripides 
(1841-1867), m continuation of Pflugk s edition, but unfini^ed, 
Terence (1838-1840), with the commentaries of Doiiatus and 
Elugraphius Mention should also be made of Handwdrterbuch dev 
lateimschen Sprache (5th ed , 1874), Rdmtsche LtUevatuvgeschichte 
(1847), of which only the introductoiy volume appeared, an edition 
of the treatise De Cvaecac linguae pavticuhs (1835-1842) of Mat- 
thaeus Dcveiius (Devares), a learned Corfiote {c 1500-1570), and 
corrector of the Crreek MSS in the Vatican ^ the posthumous Index 
Ctceromanus (1872) and Handbuch dev lateimschen Shhstik (1874) 
From 1831-1855 Klotz was editor of the Neue Jahrbtichev fur 
Phtlologie (Leipzig) During the troubled times of 1848 and the 
following years he showed himself a strong conservative 

A memoir by his son Richard will be found in the Jahrbucher for 
1871, pp 154-163 

KNARESBOROUGH, a market town in the Ripon parliament 
ary division of the West Riding of Yorkshire, England, ibj m 
W by N from York by a branch of the North Eastern railway 
Pop of urban district (1901), 4979 Its situation is most 
picturesque, on the steep left bank of the river Nidd, which here 
follows a well-wooded valley, hemmed in by limestone cliffs The 
church of St John the Baptist is Early English, but has numerous 
Decorated and Perpendicular additions, it is a cruciform building 
containing several interesting monuments Knaresborough 
Castle was probably founded in 1070 by Serlo de Burgh Its 
remains, however, are of the 14th century, and include a massive 
keep rising finely from a cliff above the Nidd After the battle 
of Marston Moor it was taken by Fairfax, and in 1648 it was 
ordered to be dismantled To the south of the castle is St 
Robert’s chapel, an excavation in the rock constructed into an 
ecclesiastical edifice in the reign of Richard I Several of the 
^'xcavations in the limestone, which is extensively quarried, are 
incorporated in dwelling-houses A little farther down the river 
IS St Robert’s cave, which is supposed to have been the residence 
of the hermit, and in 1744 was the scene of the murder of Daniel 
Clarke by Eugene Aram, whose story is told in Lytton’s well- 
known novel Opposite the castle is the Dropping Well, the 
waters of which are impregnated with lime and have petrifying 
power, this action causing the cunous and beautiful incrusta- 
tions formed where the water falls over a slight cliff The 
Knaresborough free grammar school was founded in 1616 There 
is a large agricultural trade, and linen and leather manufactures 
and the quames also employ a considerable number of persons 
Knaresborough (Canardesburgj Cnarreburc, Cknareburg), which 
belonged to the Crown before the Conquest, formed part of 
William the Conqueror’s grant to his follower Seilo de Burgh 
Being forfeited by his grandson Eustace Fitzjohn in the reign 
Stephen, Knaresborough was granted to Robert de Stuteville, 
from whose descendants it passed through marriage to Hugh 
de Morville, one of the murderers of Thomas Becket, who with 
his three accomplices remained in hiding in the castle for a whole 
\ ear During the 13th and 14th centuries the castle and lordship 
( hanged hands very frequently , they were granted successively 
to Hubert de Burgh, whose son forfeited them after the battle of 
Evesham, to Richard, earl of Cornwall, whose son Edmund died 
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without issue, to Piers Gaveslon, and lastly to John of Gaunt, 
duke of Lancaster, and so to the Crown as parcel of the duchy 
of I^nf aster In 1317 John de Lilleburn, who vias holding the 
castle of Knaresburgh for Ihomas duke of Lancaster against 
the king, surrendered under conditions to William de Ros of 
Hamclak, but before leaving the castle managed to destroy ail 
the records of the liberties and privileges of the town which were 
kept in the castle In 1368 an inquisition was taken to ascertain 
these privileges, and the jurors found that the burgesses held “ all 
the soil of their borough yielding 7s 4d yearly and doing suit at 
the king’s court ” In the reign of Henry VIII Knaresborough 
IS said by Leland to be ‘ no great thing and meanely buildcd but 
the market there is quik ” During the civil wars Knaresborough 
was held for some time by the Royalists, but they were obliged 
to sunender, and the castle was among those ordered to be 
destroyed by parliament in 1646 A market on Wednesday and 
a fortnightly fair on the same day from the Feast of St Mark to 
that of St Andrew aie claimed under a charter of Charles II con- 
firming earlier charters Lead ore was found and worked on 
Knaresborough Common in the i6th century From 1555 to 
1867 the town returned two members to parliament, but m the 
latter year the number was reduced to one, and in 1885 the 
representation was merged in that of the West Riding 

KNAVE (O E cnafa, cognate w ith Ger Knabe, boy), originally 
a male child, a boy (Chaucer, Canterbury Tales '^Clerk’s Tale,” 
I 388) Like Lat puer, the word was early used as a name for 
any boy or lad employed as a sen^ant, and so of male sei vants in 
general (Chaucer ^ Pardoner’s Tale,” i 204) The current use 
of the word for a man who is dishonest and crafty, a rogue, was 
however an early usage, and is found in Layamon {c 1205) 
In playing-cards the lowest court card of each suit, the “ jack,” 
representing a medieval servant, is called the “ knave ” (See 
also Valet ) 

KNEBEL, KARL LUDWIG VON (1744-1834), German poet 
and translator was born at the castle of Wallerstein in Franconia 
on the 30th of November 1744 After having studied law for 
a short while at Halle, he entered the regiment of the ciown 
prince of Prussia in Potsdam and was attached to it as officer 
for ten years Disappointed in his military career, owing to the 
slowness of promotion, he retired in 1774, and accepting the post 
of tutor to Prince Konstantin of Weimar, accompanied him and 
his elder brother, the hereditary prince, on a tour to Pans Gn 
this journey he visited Goethe in Frankfort-on-Main, and intro- 
duced him to the hereditary prince, Charles Augustus This 
meeting is memorable as being the immediate cause of Goethe’s 
later intimate connexion with the Weimar court After Knebel’s 
return and the premature death of his pupil he was pensioned, 
receiving the rank of major In 1798 he married the singer 
Luise von Rudorf, and retired to Ilmenau, but in 1805 he 
removed to Jena, where he lived until his death on the 23rd 
of February 1834 Knebel’s Sammlung Jdetner Gedtchte (1815), 
issued anonymously, and DtsUchen (1827) contain many graceful 
sonnets, but it is as a translator that he is best known His 
translation of the elegies of Propertius, Llegien des Properz 
(1798), and that of Lucretius’ De rerum natura (2 vols , 1831) are 
deservedly praised Since their first acquaintance Knebel and 
Goethe were intimate friends, and not the least interesting of 
Knebel’s writings is his correspondence with the eminent poet, 
Bnejivechsel imt Goethe (ed G E Guhrauer, 2 vols , 1851) 

KnclieTs Litevari^chei Nachlas'i tind Bviefwech^cl was edited bv 
K A Vamhagen von Ense and T Mundt in 3 vols (1835, 2nd ed , 
1840) See Hugo von Kneliel Doberitz, Karl Ludwig von Knebel 
(1890) 

KNEE (0 E enhw a word common to Indo-European 
languages, cf Ger Knie, Fr genoUy Span hinojOf Lat genu, Gr 
yovv, Sansk ^anu), in human anatomy, the articulation of the 
upper and lower parts of the leg, the joint between the femur 
and the tibia (see Joints) The word is also used of articulation 
resembling the knee-joint in shape or position in other animals , 
It thus is applied to the carpal articulation of the fore leg of a 
horse, answering to the ankle in man, or to the tarsal articulation 
or heel of a bird’s foot 
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BJKEtli£R» SUB GOBFRBY (1648-1723)^ a portrait painter 
whose celebrity belongs chiefly to England^ was horn m Lubeek 
m tiie duchy of Holstein^ ot an ancient family, on the 8th of 
August 1648. He as at flrsfrmtended for the army, and was 
sent to Leiden to learn mathematics and fortification Showing, 
however, a marked preference for the fine arts, he studied m the 
school of Rembrandt, and under Ferdinand Bol m Amsterdam 
In 1672 he removed to Italy, directing his chief attention to 
Titian and the Caracci, Carlo Maratta gave him some guidance 
and encouragement In Rome, and more especially m Venice, 
Kneller earned consadcrahle reputation bv histoncal paintings 
as well as portraits He next went to Hamburg, painting with 
still increasing success In 1674 he came to England at the invi^ 
tation of the duke of Memmotrth, was mtroduced to Charles IT , 
and painted that sovereign, much to his satisfaction, several 
tunes Charles also sent him to Pans, to take the portrait of 
Louis XIV When Sir Peter Lely died in i68o, Kneller, \idio pro- 
duced m England little or nothing in the historical department, 
remained without a nval in the ranks of portrait pamting , there 
was no native-born competition worth speaking of Charles 
appomted bun court painter, and he continued to hold the same 
post into the days of George I Under William III (169^) ho 
was made a knight, under George L (1715) a baronet, and by 
order of the emperor Leopold I a knight of the Roman Empire 
Not only his court favour but his gener^ fame likewise was large 
he was lauded by Dryden, Addison, Steele, Prior, Tickcll and 
Pope Kncllei’s gams also were very considerable, aided by 
habits of frugality wluch approached stinginess, he lek property 
yielding an annual income of ^2000 His industry was mom- 
tamed till the last His studio had at first been in Covent 
Garden, but in his closmg years he hved in Kneller Hall, Twicken- 
ham He died of fever, the date being generally given as the 7th 
of November 172^, though some accounts sav 1726. He was 
buried in Twickenham churchy and has a monument m West- 
minster Abbey An elder hi other, John Zacliary KneUer, an 
ornamental painter, had accompanied Godfrey to England, and 
had died m 1702 The style of Sir Godfrey Kneller as a portrait 
painter represented the declme of the art as practised bv Vandvek , 
Lely marks the first grade of descent, and Knellc r the second 
His works have much frccdoni, and are well drawn and coloured, 
but they are mostly slight m manner, and to a great extent 
monotonous, this arising partly from the habit which he had of 
lengthenmg the oval of all his heads The coloiorrng may be called* 
brilliant rather than true He indulged much in the common^ 
places of allegory, and, though he had a cpnality of dignified 
elegance not unalliedi with simplicity, genuine simple nature is 
seldom to be traced in his works His fame has greatly declined, 
and could not but do so after the advent of ReynoMs. Among 
Knelter’s pnncipal paintings are the “ Forty-three Celebrities 
of the Kit-Cat Club,” and the Ten Beauties of the Court of 
William III ,” now at Hampton Court, these were painted by 
order of the qoeenj they match, but match unequally, the 

Beauties of the Court of Charles II painted by Lely He 
executed altogether the likenesses of ten savercigns, and fourteen) 
of his works appear in the National Portrait Gallery It isi said 
that Knelter’s own favourite performance was the portrait of the 
“ Converted Chinese ” in Windsor Castle His later works are 
confined abnost entirely to England, not more than two or' three 
specimens having gone abroad after he had settled' here 

(W M. JL) 

KNICKERBOCKER, BARMEN JANSEN (c 1650-^ 1720), 
Dutch colonist of New Netherlands (New YorK), was a native of 
Wyhe (Wie), Overyssel, Holland Before 1683 he settled near 
what IS now Albany, New York, and there in 1704 he bowght 
through Haarme Gansevoort one-fourth of the land m Dutchess 
county neat' Red Hook, wbKh had been patented in i688 to 
P^ter Schuyler, who in 17^2 deeded seven (of thirteen) lots m the 
uppe® fourth of hia patent to the seven children of Knickerbocker. 
The eldest of these children, Johannes Harmenseii!, received from 
the common council of the uty of Albany a grant of 50 acres of 
meadow and 10 acres of upland oai the south side of Schaghti- 
coke Creek This Schaghticoke estate was held by Johannes 
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Harmensen’s son Johannes a colonel in the Con- 

tinental Army m the War o£ Independence, and by bos son 
Harmen (1779^x85*5), a lawyer, a F^rahst representative m 
Congress m 180^181 1> a member of the New York Assembly 
in 1816, aiKi a feraous gentleman of the old school^ who for his 
courtly hospitahty m his maimr was called “ the prince of 
Schaghticoke ” and wiiose name was borrowed by Washington 
Irving for use in his (Diedrich) Kmckeriweksef^ s Htsiory^ of New 
York (1809). Largely owing to this book, the name “ Kmcker- 
hockors ” has passed into current use as a designation of the 
early Dutch settlers m New York and their descendants The 
son of Johannes, David Buel Kmekerbacker (x833»»-i894), whd 
returned to the earher spelling of the fanuly name, granted 
at Trimty College in 1853 and at tlie General Theological 
Semmary m 1856, was a rector for many years at Minneapolis, 
Minnesota, and m 1883 was consecrated Protestant Episcopal 
bishop of Indiana 

See thfl senes of articles by W B Van Alstyne on " The Knicker- 
bocker Family," begiimmg m vol xxix, No i (Jan 1908) of the 
New York Genealogical and Biograpkical Record 

knife (O E cnif, a word appearing in different forms m 
many Teutonic languages, cf Du km}fj Ger Knetf, a shoe- 
maker’s knife, Swed kmf, the ultimate origin is unknown, 
Skeat finds the ongin in the root of “ nip,”^ formerly “ knip ”, 
Fr camf is also of Teutonic origm), a small cutting instrument, 
with the blade either fixed to the handle or fastened with a hinge 
so as to clasp mto the handle (see Cutlery). For the knives 
chipped from flint by prehistonc man see Archaeotooy and 
Flint Implements 

KNIGGE, ADOLF FRANZ FRIEDRICH, Freihfrr von (1752- 
1796), German authoi, was born on the family estate of Breden- 
beck near Hanover on the i6th of October 1752 After studying 
law at Gottmgen he was attached successively to the courts of 
Hesse-Cassel and Weimar as gentleman-in-waiting Retiring 
from court service in 1777, he lived a pnvate life with his family 
in Brankfort-on-Mam, llanau, Heidelberg and Hanover until 
1791, when he was 9 :[>^mted Oherhaupmann (civil adminis- 
trator) in Bremen, where he died on the 6th of May 1796 
Knigge, tmder the name “ Philoi,” was one of the most active 
members of the Illuminati, a mutual moral and intellectual 
improvement society founded by Adam Weishaupt (1748-1830) 
at Ingoktadt, and which later became affiliated to the Free- 
masons Kmgge IS known as the author of several novels, among 
which Der Roman meines Lebens (1781-1787, new cd., 1805) 
ai^ Die Retse nosh Braunschweig (1792), the latter a rather 
coarsely comic story, are best remembered Hus chief Ihcrarv 
achievement was, however, Uber den Umgang mtt Memchen 
(1788), in which he lays down rules to be observed for a peaceful, 
happy and useful life; it has been often reprinted 

Knigge's Schftfien were published m 12 volumes G 804-1 806) 
See K Goedeke, Adolfo Ftetkerr von Knigge (1844) , and H Klencke, 
Aus einer alien Kiste (Brief e^ Handschriften und Dokumente aus dem 
Nachlasse Knigges) (1853) 

KNIGHT, CHARLES (i79X*-i873), ICnglish publisher and 
author, the son of a bookseller and printer at Windsor, was 
born on. the 15th of' March 1791 He was apprenticed to his 
father, but on the completioa of his indentures he took up 
journalism and mterested himself in several newspaper specu- 
lations In 1823, in ccmjunction with friends he had made 
as publisher {1S20-1S21) of The Etoman, he started Knight's 
Quarterly Magazine^ to which W M Praed, Derwent Coleridge 
and Macaulay contiibuted The venture was brought to 
a close with its sixth number, but it initiated for Knight a 
career as publisher and author winch extended over forty^ 
years. In 1827 Knight was compelled to give up his pubbshr 
mg business, and became the superintendent of the publications 
of the Society for the DiffusiOB of Useful Knowledge, for 
which he projected aad edited. The Briitsh Almanack and 
CompmtoHi b%un in 1828 In 1829. he resumed business 
on to own account with the publication of The Library of 
Entertaining KnmUdgfi, writing several volumes of the senes 
himself In 1837 and 1833 be started The Penny Magazine and 
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The Penny Cyd^petedia^ both o£ which had a larga cwealaUoo^ 
The Penny, Cyckpuedtcta however, on account of the heavy 
excise duty, waa only oompleted in 1844 at a great pecunaaiy 
sftcnfice' ]^aides many lijiostrated editions oi standard works, 
including in 1842 The PutmalShdikespearey which had appeared 
in parts (183^; 84*), Knight publislied a variety of illustrated 
wcwrks, such as Old EnglmdMd The Land we Live in He also 
undertook the series knpwn, as WeeHy Volumes He hunself 
contributed the ftrst volume, a biography of William Caxton 
Many famous books, Miss Martineau’s TaleSy Mrs Jameson’s 
Early Ualtath PainUfSy and G* H* Lewes’s Btographtcal History 
of Phtlosopky, appeared foi the first time in this senes In 
1853 he becatne ^itor of lice English Cydopaeduiy which was- 
practically only a revgision of The Penny Cyclopaedia y and at 
about the same time he began his Popular, Jit story of England 
(8 voR, 1856-1862) In 1864 he withdrew from the business of 
publisher, but he continued to write nearly to the close of his 
long life, publishing The Shadmis of the Old Booksellers (1865), 
an autobiography under the title Passages of a Working Life 
during Half a Century (2 vols , 1864-1865), and an historical 
novel, lUgg^d at Court (1867) He died at Addiestone, Snirrey, 
on the 9th of March 1873 

bee A A. Clowes, hnxght^ a Sketch (1892), ami F Icspin'^sse, *n 
The Crtttc (May i860) 

KNIGHT, PANIJEX RIDGWAY (1845- ), Amencan artist, 

was horn, at Philadelphw.> Penn , in 1845 was a pupil at the 
ficole des Beaux-Arts, Pans, under Glevre, and later worked 
in the private studio. oC Meissonier After 1872 he lived m 
France, having a house and studio at Poissy on the Seme 
He painted peasant women out of doors with great popular 
success He was awarded the silver medal and cross of the 
Legion of Honour, Exposition Umversede, Pans, 1889, and was 
m^e a knight of the Royal Order of St Michael of Bavaria, 
Munich, 1893, receivmg tlie gold medal of honour from the 
Penl^sylvama Academy of Fine Arts, Philadelphia, 1893 His 
son, Ashton Knight, is also known as a landscape painter 

KNJGHT, JOHN HUXTOK (1843-1903), English landscape 
painter^ was born at Sevenoaks, Kent, lie started as a school- 
master, but painting was has hobby, and he subsequently de- 
voted himself to it, In iS6r he had lus first picture hung at the 
Academy He was essentially an open-air painter, constantly 
gomg on sketching tours m the most picturesque spots of Eng- 
land, and all his pictures were painted out of doors. He died 
at Hover on the 2n,d of January 1908 The Chan, trey trustees 
bought his “ December’s Bareness Everywhere ” for the nation m 
the following month Most of his best pictures bad passed into 
the collection of Mr Icetpn of Putnev (including “ Wlute Walls 
of Old England ” and Hereford Cathedral ”), Mr Walter Briggs 
of Burley u?. Wharfedalg (especially “ Pinner ”), and Mr Sv M 
Phdbps of Wrothara (especially two water-colours of Richmond 
Bridge) 

KNIGHTHOOP and GHWALR Y. These two, words, which are 
nearly but not quite synonymous, designate a single subject 
of inquiry, which presents itself under three different although 
connected and m a measure intermingled aspects It may be 
regarded ir the first place as a mode or variety of feudal tenure, 
in the second place as a personal attribute or dignity, and in the 
third place as a scheme of manners or social arrangements 
The first of these aspects is discussed under the headings Feu- 
dalism and Knight Service we are concerned here only with 
the second and third For the more impoitant religious as 
distinguished from the mibtary orders of kmghthood or chavalry 
the reader is referred to the headings Si John of Jerusalem, 
Knights of, Teutonic Knights, and Tfmplars 

The growth of kmghthood ” (writes Stubbs) “ is a subject 
on which the greatest obscurity prevails ” and, though J H 
Round has done much to explain the, introduction of the system 
into, England,^ its actual origin on the continent of Europe is still 
obscure in many of its most important details 

The words knight and kmghthood are merely the modern forms 
of \he Anglu-Saxpn or Old English emht and cmhthdd Of these 

' Feudal England^ pp 725 sqq 
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the primary signification of the first was a boy or youth, and of 
the second that period of life which intervenes between child- 
hood and manhood. But some time before the middle of the 12th 
century they had acquured the meaning they stiU retain of the 
French chevalier and chevalerte In a secondary sense emht 
meant a servant or attendant answering to the German Knerhty 
and in the Anglo-Saxon Gospels a disciple is described as a 
leonmng emht^ In a tertiary sense the word appears to have been 
occasionally enjiployed as equivalent to the Latin imles'- usually 
translated by thegn — which m the earlier middle ages wa^ used 
ks the designation of the domestic as well as of the martial 
officers or retamers of sovereigns and princes or great person- 
ages ’ bhaion Turner suggests that emht from meaning an 
attendant simply may have coine to mean more especially a 
military attendant, and that m this sense it may have gradually 
superseded the word thegn ^ But the word th^n itself, that is, 
when it was used as the description of an attendant ot the 
king, appears to have meant more especially a military atten- 
dant As Stubbs say.> “ the thegn seems to be primarily the 
warrior gesiLh ’’—the gesithas forming the chosen band of com- 
panions {comttes) of the German chiefs {pniutpes) noticed by 
Tacitus — “ he is probably the gesith who had a particular nuli- 
tar> duty in his masteTs service ”, and he adds that from the 
reign of Athelstan “ the gesith is lost sight of except very occa- 
sionally, the more impoitant class having become thegn s, and the 
leaser sort sinking into the rank of mere servants of the kmg,” ** 
It IS prettv clear, therefore, that the word emht could never ha\ e 
superseded the word thegn m the sense of a military attendant, 
at all events of the king But besides the king, the ealdormen, 
bi$bops and king’s thegns themselves had their thegns, and to 
these it IS more tnan probable tliat the name of emht was applied 
Around the Anglo-Saxon magnates were collected a crowd of 
retainers and dependants of all ranks and conditions, and there is 
evidence enough to show that among them weie some called 
cmhtas who were not always the humblest or least consideiable 
of their nuniber ^ The testimony of Domesday also establishes 
the existence in the reign of Edward the Confessor of what 
Stubbs clcsciibes as a “large class” of landholders who had 
commended tliemselvos to some lord, and he regards it as doubt- 
ful whethei their tenure had not already assumed a really feudal 
character But in any event it is manifest that their condition 
was in many respects similar to that of a vast number of uniiues- 
tionably feudal and military tenants who made their appearance 
afteT the Norman Conquest If consequently the former were 
called emhtas under the Anglo-Saxon regime, it seems sufficient!) 
probable that the appellation shcmld have been t imtinued to the 
latter — practically their successors— under the Anglo-Norman 
regime And if the designation of knights was first apphed to 
the military tenants of the earls, bishops and barons— -who 
although they held their lands of mesne loids owed their services 
to the king-^the extension of that designation to the whole body 
of militai*) tenants need not have been a ver> v lolcnt or prolonged 
process Assuming, however, that kmghi was originally used 
to describe the military tenant of a noble person, as emht had 
sometimes been used to describe the thegn of a noble person, it 
would, to begin with, have defined rather his social status than 
the nature of his services But those whom the English called 
kmghts the Normans called chevalterSy by which term the nature 
of their services was defined, while their social status was left 
out of consideration And at first ohevalter m its general and 
honorary signification seems to have been rendered not by knight 
but by rider y as may be inferred from the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle, 
wheiem it is recorded under the year 1085 that William the 
Conqueror “ dubbade his sunu Henric to ridere But, as E A. 
Freeman says, “ no such title is heard of in the earlier days of 
England The thegn, the ealdonnan, the king himself, fought on 
foot, the horse might bear him to the field, but when the fighting 

* Du Cange, Gloss ^ sv “ Miles ' « 

* History of England, lu 12 
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itself came he stood on his native earth to receive the onslaught 
of her enemies ” ^ In this perhaps we may behold one of the 
most ancient of Bntish insular prejudices, for on the Continent 
the importance of cavalry m warfare was already abundantly 
understood It was by means of their horsemen that the 
Austrasiar Franks established their supenority over their neigh- 
bours, and in time created the Western Empire anew, while from 
the word caballartus, which occurs in the Capttulanes in the reign 
of Charlemagne, came the words for knight in all the Romance 
languages ^ In Germany the chevalier was called Ritter^ but 
neither rtder nor chevalier prevailed against knight in England 
And It was long after knighthood had acquired its present meaning 
with us that chivalry was incorporated into our language It 
may be remarked too in passing that in official Latin, not only 
in England but all over Europe, the word miles held its own 
against both eques and caballarius 
Concerning the origin of knighthood or chivalry as it existed 
in the middle ages — impl>ing as it did a formal assumption of 
OHgia of initiation into the profession of arms — nothing 

Medieval beyond more or less probable conjecture is possible 
Knighthood medieval knights had nothing to do in the way of 
derivation with the equites of Rome, the knights of King 
Arthur’s Round Table, or the Paladins of Charlemagne But 
there are grounds for believing that some of the rudiments of 
chivalry are to be detected in early Teutonic customs, and that 
they may have made some advance among the Franks of Gaul 
We know from Tacitus that the German tribes in his day were 
wont to celebrate the admission of their young men into the 
lanks of their warriors with much circumstance and ceremony 
The people of the district to which the candidate belonged were 
called together, his qualifications for the piivileges about to be 
confer! ed upon him were inquired into, and, if he were deemed 
futed and worthy to receive them, his chief, his father, or one of 
his near kinsmen presented him with a shield and a lance 
Again, among the Franks we find Charlemagne girding his son 
Louis the Pious, and Louis the Pious girding his son Charles the 
Bald with the sword, when they arrived at manhood * It seems 
certain here that some ceremony was observed w hich was deemed 
worthy of record not foi its novelty, but as a thing of recognized 
importance It does not follow that a similar ceremony 
extended to personages less exalted than the sons of kings and 
emperors But if it did we must naturally suppose that it applied 
in the first instance to the mounted warriors who formed the 
most formidable portion of the warlike array of the Franks 
It was among the Franks indeed, and possibly through their 
experiences in war with the Saracens, that cavalry first acquired 
the pre-eminent^ place which it long maintained in every 
European countrv In early society, where the army is not a paid 
force but the armed nation, the cavalry must necessarily consist 
of the noble and wealthy, and cavalry and chivalry, as Freeman 
observes,* will be the same Since then we discover in the 
Capitularies of Charlemagne actual mention of “ caballarii ” as 
a class of warriors, it may reasonably be concluded that formal 
investiture with arms applied to the “ caballarii ” if it was a usage 
extending beyond the sovereign and his hen -apparent ** But,” 
as Hallam savs, he who fought on horseback and had been 
invested with peculiar arms in a solemn manner wanted nothing 
more to render him a knight, ” and so he concludes, m view of 
the verbal identity of “ chevalier ” and ” caballarius,” that we 
may refer chivalry in a general sense to the age of Charlemagne ” ^ 
Yet, if the “caballarii” of the Capitularies are really the pre- 
cursors of the later knights, it remains a difficulty that the Latin 
name for a knight is “ miles,” although “ caballarius ” became in 
various forms the vernacular designation 
Before it was known that the chronicle ascribed to Ingulf of 
Croyland is really a fiction of the 13th or 14th century, the 
knighting of Heward or Hereward by Brand, abbot of Burgh 

Comparative PohHcs,p 74 
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(now Peterborough), was accepted from Selden to Hallam as 
an historical fact, and knighthood was supposed, not only to 
have been known among the Anglo-Saxons, but to 
have had a distinctively religious character which 
was contemned by the Norman invaders The 
genuine evidence at our command altogether fails to support 
this view When William of Malmesburv describes the knighting 
of Athelstan by his grandfather Alfred the Great, that is, his 
investiture with a purple garment set with gems and a Saxon 
sword with a golden sheath,” there is no hint of any religious 
observance In spite of the silence of our records, Dr Stubbs 
thinks that kings so well acquainted with foreign usages as 
Ethelred, Canute and Edward the Confessor could hardly have 
failed to introduce into England the institution of chivalry 
then springing up in every country of Europe, and he is sup- 
ported in this opinion by the circumstance that it is nowhere 
mentioned as a Norman innovation Yet the fact that Harold 
received knighthood from William of Normandy makes it clear 
either that Harold was not yet a knight, which in the case of so 
tried a warnor would imply that “ dubbing to knighthood ” was 
not yet known in England even under Edward the Confessor, or, 
as Freeman thinks, that in the middle of the nth century the 
custom had grown in Noimandy into “something of a more 
special meaning ” than it bore m England 

Regarded as a method of military organization, the feudal 
s> stem of tenures was always far better adapted to the purposes 
of defensive than of offensive warfare Against invasion it 
furnished a permanent provision both in men-at-arms and strong- 
holds, nor was it unsuited for the campaigns of neighbouring 
counts and barons which lasted for only a few weeks, and ex- 
tended ovei only a few leagues But when kings and kingdoms 
were in conflict, and distant and prolonged expeditions became 
necessary, it was speedily discovered that the unassisted re- 
sources of feudalism were altogether inadequate It became 
therefore the manifest interest of both parties that personal 
services should be commuted into pecuniary payments Then 
there grew up all over Europe a system of fining the knights who 
failed to respond to the sovereign’s c all or to stay their full time 
in the field , and in England this fine developed, from the reign 
of Henrv II to that of Edward II , into a regular war-tax called 
escuage or scutage {qv) In this way funds for war were placed at 
the free disposal of sovereigns, and, although the feudatories and 
their retainers still formed the most considerable portion of their 
armies, the conditions under which they served were altogether 
changed Their military service was now far more the result 
of special agreement In the reign of Edward I , whose warlike 
enterprises after he was king were confined within the four seas, 
this alteration does not seem to have proceeded very far, and 
Scotland and Wales were subjugated by what wa^ in the main, 
if not exclusively, a feudal militia raised as of old by writ to the 
earls and barons and the sheriffs ^ But the armies of Edward III , 
Henry V and Henry VI during the century of intermittent war- 
fare ^tween England and France were recruited and sustained 
to a very great extent on the principle of contract ^ On the 
Continent the systematic employment of mercenaries was both 
an early and a common practice 

Besicies consideration for the mutual convenience of sovereigns 
and their feudatories, there were other causes which materially 
contributed towards bringing about those changes in The 
the military system of Europe which were finally Crusades 
accomplished in the 13th and 14th centuries During the 
Crusades vast armies were set on foot in which feudal rights 

® Stubbs, Const Hist u 278, also compare Grosse, Military 
Antiquities, 1 65 seq 
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and obligations had no place^ and it was seen that the volun- 
teers who flocked to the standards of the various commanders 
were not less but even more efficient m the field than the 
vassals they had hitherto been accustomed to lead It was thus 
established that pay, the love of enterprise and the prospect of 
plunder — if we leave zeal for the sacred cause which they had 
espoused for the moment out of sight — were quite as useful for 
the purpose of enlisting troops and keeping them together as 
the tenure of land and the solemnities of homage and fealty 
Moreover, the crusaders who survived the difficulties and dangers 
of an expedition to Palestine were seasoned and experienced 
although frequently impoverished and landless soldiers, ready to 
hire themselves to the highest bidder, and well worth the wages 
they received Again, it was owing to the crusades that the 
church took the profession of arms under her peculiar protection, 
and thenceforward the ceremonies of initiation into it assumed a 
religious as well as a martial character 

To distinguish soldiers of the cross the honours and benefits 
of knighthood could hardly be refused on the ground that they 
Knighthood possess a sufficient property qualification — 

Independent of which perhaps they had denuded themseh es in 
otPeudnh order to their equipment for the Holy War And 
thus the conception of knighthood as of something 
distinct from feudalism both as a social condition and a 
personal dignity arose and rapidly gained ground It was 
then that the analogy was first detected between the order of 
knighthood and the order of priesthood, and that an actual 
union of monachism and chivalry was effected b> the establish 
ment of the religious orders of which the Knights Templars 
and the Knights Hospitallers were the most eminent examples 
As comprehensive in their polity as the Benedictines or 
Franciscans, they gathered their members from, and soon 
scattered their possessions over, every country in Europe And 
in their indifference to the distmctions of race and nationalit> 
they merely accommodated themselves to the spirit which had 
become characteristic of chivalry itself, already recognized, like 
the church, as a universal institution which knit togethei the 
whole warrior caste of Christendom mto one great fraternity 
irrespective alike of feudal subordination and territorial boun- 
daries Somewhat later the adoption of hereditary surnames 
and armorial bearings marked the existence of a large and noble 
class who either from the subdivision of fiefs or from the effects 
of the custom of primogeniture were very insufficiently provided 
for To them only two callings were generally open, that of the 
churchman and that of the soldier, and the latter as a rule offered 
greater attractions than the former m an era of much licence and 
little learning Hence the favourite expedient foi men of birth, 
although not of fortune, was to attach themselves to some prince 
or magnate in whose military service they were sure of an ade- 
quate maintenance and might hope for even a rich reward in the 
shape of booty or ot ransom ^ It is probably to this period and 
these circumstances that we must look for at all events the rudi- 
mentary beginnings of the military as well as the religious orders 
of chivalry Of the existence of any regularly constituted 
companionships of the first kind there is no trustworthy evidence 
until between two and three centuries after fraternities of the 
second kind had been organized Soon after the greater crus«id- 
ing societies had been formed similar orders, such as those ot 
St James of Compostella, Calatrava and Akantara, were estab- 
lished to fight the Moors m Spain instead of the Saracens in the 
Holy Land But the members of these orders were not less monks 
than knights, their statutes embodied the rules of the cloister, 
and they were bound by the ecclesiastical vows of celibacy, 
poverty and obedience From a very early stage in the develop- 
ment of chivalry, however, we meet with the singular institution 
of brotherhood in arms , and from it the ultimate origin if not of 
the religious fraternities at any rate of the military companion- 
ships is usually derived ^ By this institution a relation was 

' J B de Lacurne de Samte Palaye, Mimotres sur VAnaenne 
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created between two or more monks by voluntary agreement, 
which was regarded as of far more intimacy and stringency than 
any which the mere accident of consanguinity implied Brothers 
in arms were supposed to be partners m all things save the affec- 
tions of their “ lady-loves ” I hey shared in every danger and 
in every success, and each was expected to \ indicate the honour 
of another as promptly and zealously as his own The plot of 
the medieval romance of Amts and Amtles is built entirely on 
such a brotherhood Their engagements usually lasted through 
life, but sometimes only for a specified period or during Ihe 
continuance of specified circumstances, and they were always 
ratified by oath, occasionally reduced to writing in the shape of a 
solemn bond and often sanctified by their reception of the 
Eucharist together Romance and tradition speak of strange 
rites — the mingling and even the drinking of blood — as having 
in remote and rude ages marked the inception of these martial 
and fraternal associations ^ But in later and less barbarous 
times they were generally evidenced and celebrated by a formal 
and reciprocal exchange of weapons and armour In warfare 
It was customary for knights who were thus allied to appear 
similarly accoutred and bearing the same badges or cogni'^ances, 
to the end that their enemies might not know with which of them 
they were m conflict, and that their friends might be unable to 
accord more applause to one than to the other for his prowess in 
the field It seems likely enough therefore that there should grow 
up bodies of knights banded together by engagements of fidelity, 
although free from monastic obligations, wearing a uniform or 
livery, and naming themseh es after some special symbol or 
some patron saint of their adoption And such bodies placed 
under the command of a sovereign or grand master, regulated by 
statutes, and enriched by ecclesiastical endowments would have 
been precisely what in after times such orders as the Garter 
in England, the Golden Fleece in Burgundy, the Annunziata m 
Savoy and the St Michael and Holy Ghost in France actually 
were ^ 

During the 14th and 15th centuries, as well as somewhat 
earlier and later, the general arrangements of a European army 
were alw^ays and everywhere pretty much the same ^ 

Under the sovereign the constable and the marshal 
or marshals held the chief commands, their authority 
being partly joint and partly several Attendant on them 
were the heralds, who were the officers of their military court, 
wherein offences committed m the camp and field were tried 
and adjudged, and among whose duties it was to carry ordeis 
and messages, to deliver challenges and call truces, and to 
identify and number the woundecl and the slam The main 
divisions of the army were distributed under the royal and other 
principal standards, smaller divisions under the banners of 
some of the greater nobility or of knights banneret, and smaller 
divisions still under the pennons of knights or, as in distinction 
from knights banneret they came to be called, knights bachelors 
All knights whether bachelors or bannerets weie escorted by 
their squires But the banner of the banneret always implied 
a more or less extensive command, while every knight was en 
titled to bear a pennon and every squire a pencel All three flags 
were of such a size as to be conveniently attached to and carried 
on a lance, and were emblazoned with the arms or some portion 
of the bearings of their owners But while the banner was 
square the pennon, which resembled it in other respects, was 
either pointed or forked at its extremity, and the pencel, which 
was considerably less than the others, always terminated in a 
single tail or sti earner ® 

If indeed we look at the scale of chivalnc subordination from 
another point of view, it seems to be more properly divisible into 
four than into three stages, of which two may be called provisional 
and two final The bachelor and the banneret w^ere both equally 
knights, only the one was of greater distinction and authority 
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than the other In like manner the squire and the page were 
both in trainmg ior knighthood, but the tet Itad advanced 
further in the process than the second It is tn« that the equnre 
was a combatant while the page was; not, and that many squires 
v^ohmtarily served as squires their lives owmg to the ar«ufh- 
Liency of their fortunes to ^uppiort the costs and charges tof 
knighthood But in the ordinary course of a chivalrous eduoa- 
Lion the successive conditions of page and squire were passed 
through m boyhood and youth, and tlw condition of knighthood 
was reached in early manhood Every feudal court and castle 
was m fact a school of chivalry, and although pnnees and great 
Dersonages were rarely actually pages or squires, the moral and 
ihysical d sciphne through which they passed was not in any 
mportant particular different from that to which less exalted 
:andidates for knighthood were subjected ^ The page, or, as he 
vas more anciently and more correctly called, the “ valet or 
* damoiseau,” commenced his service and instruction when he 
vas bet'veen seven and eight years old, and the initial phase 
continued for seven or eight years longer He acted as the con- 
stant personal attendant of both his master and mistress He 
vaited on them m their hall and accompanied them m the chase, 
lerved the lady in her bower and followed the lord to the camp ^ 
^rom the chaplain and his mistress and her damsels he leamt 
he rudiments of religion, of rectitude and of love,® from his 
naster and his squires the elements of military exercise, to cast a 
ipear or dart, to sustain a shield, and to march with the measured 
read of a soldier, and from his master and his huntsmen 
tnd falconers the “ mysteries of the woods and rivers,’ or in 
ither words the rulc« and practices of hunting and hawking 
Vhen he was between fifteen and sixteen he became a squire 
^ut no sudden or great alteration was made m his mode of life 
le continued to wait at dinner with the pages, although m a 
nanner more dignified accoiding to the notions of the age 
le not only served but carved and helped the dishes, proffered 
he first or principal cup of wine to his master and his guests, 
ind camea to them the basin, ewer or napkin when they washed 
heir hands before and aftei meat He assisted in clearing the 
lall for dancing or minstrelsy, and laid the tables for chess or 
Iraughts, and he also shared in the pastimes for which he had 
nade preparation He brought his master the vin de coucher 
Lt ni^t, and made his early refection ready for him m the 
norning But his military exercises and athletic sports occupied 
m always increasing portion of the day He accustomed himself 
o ride the “ great horse,” to tilt at the quintain, to wield the 
word and battle-axe, to swim and climb, to run and leap, and 
o bear the weight and overcome the embarrassments of armour 
■fe mured himself to tl>e vicissitudes of heat and cold, and volun- 
aniy suffered the pams or inconveniences of hunger and thirst, 
atigue and sleeplessness It was then too that he chose his 
‘ lady-love,” whom he was expected to regard with an adoiation 
Lt once earnest, respectful, and the more mentonous if concealed 
^nd when it was considered that he had made sufficient advance- 
nent m his militaiy accomplishments, he took his sword to the 
inest, who laid it on the altar, Wessed it, and returned it to him ^ 
Vfterwards he either remained with his early master, relegating 
nost of his domestic duties to his younger companions, or he 
ntered the service of some valiant and adventurous lord or 
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knight of< has own setection He now beoame a ** squire of the 
body,” and tmlv itn ” armiger ” or “ soutifer,” for he 'bore the 
shield and armour of his leadeir to the field, and,’ what was a tajdc 
of AO small di^culty and hazard, caised and secured him ki his 
panoply of war 'before assisting him to mount his ooumer 01 
chai^r It was his function also to* display and guaird in battle 
the barawer of the baron or banmereit or pennon of the knight 
he served, to raifete him from the ground if he were unhorsed, to 
supply him with another or his own horse if has was disabled or 
killed, to receive and keep any prisoners he might take, to fight 
by his side if he was unequally matched, to rescue him if cap- 
tured, to bear him to a place of safety if wounded, and to bury 
him honourably when dead And ^ter he had Worthily and 
bravely borne himself for six or seven years as a squire, the time 
came when it was fitting that he should be made a kmght This, 
at least, was the current theory, but it is specially dangerous 
in medieval history to assume too much correspondence between 
theory and fact In many castles, and perhaps m most, the 
discipline followed simply a natural unnd unwritten code of 
” fagging ” and semonty, as in public schools or on board 
men-of-war some hundred years or'soago. 

Two modes of conferring knighthood aj^ear to have prevailed 
from a very early period m all countries where Chivalry was 
known in both of them tlie essential portion seems Modee of 
to have been the accolade or stroke of the sword eotunring 
But white m the one the accolade constituted 
whole or nearly the whole of the ceremony, m the other it 
was surrounded with many additional Observances The former 
and simpler of these modes was naturally that used in war 
the candidate knelt before “the chief of the army or some 
valiant knight,” who struck him thnee with the flat of a sword, 
pronouncing a bnef formula of creation and of exhortation 
which varied at the creator's will ^ 

In this form a tmimhoT of knights were made before and after 
almost every battle between the itth and the i6th centunes, 
and its advantages on the score of both convenience and economy 
gradually led to its general adoption both m time of peace and 
time of war On extraordinary occasions indeed the more 
elaborate ritual continued to be observed But recourse was 
had to it so rarely that m England about the begmning of the 
r5th century it came to be exclusively oppropnated to a special 
king of knighthood When SegaJr, garter king of arms, wrote m 
the reign of Queen Ehzabeth, this had betii accomplished with 
such completeness that he does not even mention that there 
were two ways of creating knights bachelors “ He that is to 
be made a knight,” he says, “ is stnken by the prince with a 
sword drawn upon his back or shookter, the pnnee saying, 

* Soys Chevalier,’ and m times past was added ‘ Sami Geoige ’ 
And when the knight rises the pnnoe sayeth ‘ Avcncess ’ This is 
the manner of dubbing knighls at this pnKcnt, and that term 
‘ dubbing ’ was the old twm in this point, mot ' creating ’ This 
sort of knights are by the heralds calterd kmghts bachelors ” In 
our days when a knight is personidily made he kneels before the 
sovereign, who lays a sword drawn, ordinarily the sword of state, 
on either of his shoulders and says, “ Rise ” calling him by his 
Christian name with the addition of “ Sir ” before it 

* There are several obscure pointe as to the relation of the longer 
and shorter ceremonies, as wefl as the origin and onginal relation of 
their several parts There is nothhig to ^show Whewere eame dub- 
bing Of the “ accolade " It seems certain that the word “ dub 
means to strike, and the usage is as old us the loughting of Henry by 
WiUiam the Conqueror {supra, pp 8^51, 852) So, too, m the Empire 
a dubbed kmght is “ ritter gescnlagen " The accolade " may 
otymologically refer to the embiace, accompanied by a blow wrth the 
hand, characteristic of the longer form ot kmghtmg The derivation 
of **adouber,** corresponding to “dub," from “ adoptare,” which 
IS given by Du Cange, and would connect the ceremony with 
“ adoptio per artna," is certainly inaccurate. The investiture with 
arms, which formed a patt of thetonger form of knighting, and 
which we hatve ^en to rest on Very ancient sasage, may originally 
have had a distinct meaning We have observ^ that i^nfranc 
invested Henry I with arms, while Wdltam “ dubbed him to 
nder " If there woe a difference In the meamng of the two ccre- 
motsies, the difficulty as to the knighting of Karl Harold (supra, 
p 852) IS at least partly removed 
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Very diffcreirt were the solertmities which attended the creation 
of a knight when the complete procedure was observed “ The 
ceremonies and circumstances at the giving this dignity,” ^ays 
Selden, ” m the elder time were of two kinds especially, which we 
may call courtly and sacred The courtly were the feasts held 
at the creation, giving of robes, arms, spurs and the like The 
sacred were the holy devotions and what else was used m the 
church at or before the i eceivmg of the dignity * ’But the leading 
authority on the subject is an ancient tract written m French, 
which will be found at length either m the original or translated 
by Segar, Dugdale, By she and Nicolas, among other English 
writers Daniel explains his reasons for transcnbing it, “ tant 
k cause du detail que de la naivete du stile et encore plus de la 
bisarrerie des ceremonies que se faisoient pourtant alors fort 
s^ieusemcnt,” while he adds that these ceremonies were essai- 
tially identical m England, France, Germanv, Spam and Italy 

The process of inauguration was commenced in the evening by the 
placing of the candidate under the caie of two ' esquires of honour 
grave and well seen in courtship and nurture and also in the feats of 
chivalry/ who were to be ' governors in all things relating to him ’ 
Under their direction, to begin with, a barber shaved him and cut 
his hair He was then conducted by them to his appointed chamber, 
where a batii was prepared hung within and without with linen and 
covered with rich cloths, into winch after they had undressed him 
he entered While he was in the bath two ' ancient and grave 
knights " attended him to inform, instruct and counsel him touch- 
ing the order and feats of chivalry," and when they had fulfilled 
their mission they poured some of the water of the bath over his 
shoulders, signing the left shoulder with the cross, and retired 
He was then taken from the bath and pat into a plain bed without 
hangings, in which he remained until his body was dry, when the 
two esquires put on him a while shwl and over that " a robe of 
russet with long sleeves having a hood 1 hereto like unto that of an 
hormit " Then the ' two ancient and grave knights " returned and 
led him to the chapel, the esquires going before them sporting and 
dancing " with the minstrels making melody ' And when they 
had been served with wires and spices they went away leaving 
only the candidate, the esquires, " the pnest, the chandler and the 
watch, ' who kept the vigil ot a»‘ms until sunrise, the candidate pass- 
ing the night ^ bestowmg him'»clf in orisons and praycus ’ At 
daybreak he confessed to the pi lest, heard matins, and communicated 
in the mass, offering a 1 iper and a piece of ntonev stuck in it as near 
the lighted end as possilile, the first ‘ to tlie honour of God * and the 
second to the honour of the person that makes him a knight " 
Alterwards he was taken back to his chamber, and remained in bed 
until the knights, usquire^ and minstrels went to him and aroused 
him The knights then dressed him m distinctive garments, and they 
then mounted their horses and rode to the hall where the candidate 
was to receive knighthood , his future s(}uire was to ride lieforc him 
bareheaded bearing his sword by the point in its scabbard with his 
spurs hanging from its hill And when everything was prcpaicd 
the prince or subject who was to knight him came into the hall, and, 
the candidate's sword and spurs having been presented to him, he 
delivered the right spur to the " most noble and gentle " knight 
present, a.nd directed lum to fasten it on the candidate's right heel, 
which he kneeling on one knee and putting the candidate s nght 
foot on his knee accordingly did, signing the candidate’s knee with 
the cross, and in like manner by another " noble and gentle " knight 
the left spur was fastened to his left hoel And then he who was to 
create the knight took the sword and girded him with it, and then 
embracing him he lifted his right hand and smote him on the neck 
or shoulder, sa^ung, " Be thou a good knight," and kissed him 
When this was done they all went to the chapel with much music, 
and the iiew knight laying his right hand on the altar promised to 
support and defend the church, and ungirdmg his sword offered it 
on Mie altar And as he came out fiom the chapel the master cook 
awaited him at tlie door and claimed his spurs as his fee, and said, 

^ belden, Ttths of Honor, 6^9 

® Daniel, Htstovre dc ia milice PranQois^, 1 99-104, Byshe’s Upton, 
De Siudto MilUart, pp 2i-‘24, Dugdale, Warwtckshtre,ii 706-710, 
Segar, Honor Cxv\l and Military, pp 69seq , and Nioolas, Orders of 
Kmgithood, vol 11 {Order of the BM) pp IQ seq It is given as " the 
order and manner of creating Knights of the Bath in time of peace 
according to the custom of England," and consequently dates from a 
period when the full ceremony of creating knights bachelors t^enerally 
liad gone out of fashion But a® Ashmole, speaking of Knights of the 
Bath, says, " if the ceremonies and circumstances of their cieation 
be well considered, it will appear tliat this king [Henry IV ] did not 
institute but rather restore the ancient manner of making knights, 
and consequently that tlie Knights of the Bath are in truth no other 
than knights bachelors, that is to say, sucli as are created with thiMe 
ceremonies wherewith knights bachelors were formerly created " 
(Ashmole, Order of the Garter, p 15) See also Selden, Titles of 
Honor p 678, and the Archaeological Journal, v 258 seq 


** If you do anything contrary to the order of chivalry {whicli tnjd 
forbid), I shall hack the spurs from your beds " * 

The full solemniti^ for conferring knighthood seem to have 
been so largely and so early superseded by tJie practice of dubbing 
or giving the accolade alone that in England it became at last 
restricted to such knights as were made at coronations and 
some other occasions of slate And to them the particular 
name of Knights of the Bath was assigned, while knights made 
in the ordinary way were called in distinction from them knights 
of the sword, as they were also called knights bachelors m^dis- 
tinction from knights banneret ^ It Is usually supposed that 
the first creation of knights of the Bath under that designation 
was at the coronation of Henry IV , and before the order of 
the Bath as a companionship or capitula* body was instituted 
the last creation of them wa^ at the coronation of Charles II 
But all knights were also knights of the spur or “ equites aurati/’ 
because their spurs were golden or gilt, — the spurs of squires 
being of Silver or while metal, — and these became their peculiar 
badge in popular estimation and proverbial speech In the 
form of their solemn inauguration too, os we have noticed, the 
spurs together with tnc sword were always employed as the 
leading and most i haractenstic ensigns of knighthood ^ 

With regard to kmghts banneret, various opinion^ have been 
entertained as to both the nature of their dignity and the 
qualifications they were required to possess for receiving it at 
different periods and in different countries On the Continent 
the distinction which is commonly but incorrectly made between 
the nobility and tlie gentry has never arisen, and it was unknown 
here while chivalry existed and heraldry was understood 
Here, as elsewhere m the old time, a nobleman and a gentleman 
meant the same thing, namely, a man who under ,.ertain con- 
ditions of descent was entitled to aimormi hearings Hcncc 
Du Cange divides the medieval nobility of France and Spam 
into three dsisses first, barons or ticos hombres, secondly, 
chevaliers or caballeios , and thirdly, ecuyers or mfanzons , 
and to the first, who with their several spec lal titles constitutecl 
the greater nobility of either country, he limits the designation 
of banneret and the right of leading their followers to war under 
a banner, otherwise a “ drapeau quarre ’* or square flag Selden 
shows especially from the parhament rolls tliat the term banneiet 
has been occasionally employed in England as equivalent to 
baron" In Scotland, even as late as the reign of Jame'’ VI , 
lords of parhament were always created bannerets as w'ell as 
barons at their investiture, “ part of the ceremony consisting 
in the display of a banner, and such ‘ barones majores ’ w'erc 
thereby entitled to the privilege of having one borne by a 
ictaincr before them to the field of a quadrilateral form In 
Scotland, too, lords of parhament and bannerets were also 
called bannerents, banrents or baronets, and in England 
banneret was often corrupted to baronet “ Even m a patent 
passed to Sir Ralph Fane, knight under Edward VI , he is 
called ‘ baronettus ’ for ‘ bannerettus ’ ” ^ In this manner 
It is not improbable that the title of baronet may have been 
suggested to the advisers of James I when the order of Baronets 

* As may be gath^^ed from Selden, Favyn, La Colombiers, Mene- 
strici and Sainte Palaye, there were several differences of detail 
in the ceremony at different times and m different pi ices But in 
the main it w^as evervwliere the same both in its mibtary and its 
ecclesiastical elements In the Pontificale Bomamtm, the old Ordo 
Romanies and the manual or Common Prayer Book in use in England 
before the Reformation forms for tlie blessing or consecration of 
new knights are included, and of these the first and the last are 
quoted by Selden 

^ Selden, Titles of Honor, p 678, Ashmole, Order of the Ga/ter, 
p 15, Favyn, Theatre d'Honneur, u 10^5 

® If we sum up the principal ensigns of knighthood, ancient and 
modern, we shall find they have been or are a horse, gold ring, shield 
and lance, a belt and sw'Ord, gilt spurs and a gold chain or collar * 
— Ashmole, Order of the Garter, pp 12, 

® On the banner see Grose, Military Antiquities, 11 257, and 
Nicolas, British Orders of Knighthood, vol 1 p xxxvii 

Titles of Honor, pp 356 and 608 See also Hallam, Middle Ages, 
111 126 seq , and Stubbs, Const HiSt ni 440 seq • 

8 Riddell’s Law and Practice in Scottish Peerages, p 578, also 
Nisbct's System of Heraldry, ii 49, and Selden s Titles of Honor, p 702 

® Selden, Titles of Honor, pp 608 and 657 
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was originally created by him, for it was a question whether the 
recipients of the new dignity should be designated by that or 
some other name ^ But there is no doubt that as previously 
used It was merely a corrupt synonym for banneret, and not the 
name of any separate dignity On the Continent, however, there 
are several recorded examples of bannerets who had an hereditary 
claim to that honour and its attendant privileges on the ground 
of the nature of their feudal tenure ^ And generally, at any rate 
to commence with, it seems probable that bannerets were in 
every country merely the more important class of feudatories, 
the “ ricos hombres ” in contrast to the knights bachelors, who 
m Fiance in the time of St Louis were known as “ pauvres 
hommes ” In England all the barons or greater nobility were 
entitled to bear banners, and therefore Du Cange’s observations 
would apply to them as well as to the barons or greater nobility 
of France and Spain But it is clear that from a comparatively 
early period bannerets whose claims were founded on personal 
distinction rather than on feudal tenure gradually came to the 
front, and much the same process of substitution appears to 
have gone on in their case as that which w'e have marked m the 
case of simple knights According to the Sallade and the 
Division du Monde ^ as cited by Selden, bannerets were clearly 
in the beginning feudal tenants of a certain magnitude and 
importance and nothing more, and different forms for their 
creation are given in time of peace and m time of war ® But 
in the French Gesta Romanorum the w'arlike form alone is given, 
and it IS quoted by both Selden and Du Cange From the latter 
a more modern version of it is given by Daniel as the only one 
generally in force 

The knight bachelor whose services and landed possession? 
entitled him to promotion would apply formally to the com- 
mander in the field for the title of banneret If this were 
granted, the heralds weie called to cut publicly the tai^s from 
his pennon or the commander, as a special honour, might cut 
them off with his own hands ^ The earliest contemporary 
mention of knights banneret is in France, Daniel says, in the 
reign of Philip Augustus, and m England, Selden says in the 
reign of Edward I But in neither case is reference made to 
them in such a manner as to suggest that the dignity w'as then 
regarded as new or even uncommon, and it seems pretty certain 
that Its existence on one side could not have long preceded 
Its existence on the other side of the Channel Sir Alan Plokenet, 
Sir Ralph Daubeney and Sir Philip Daubeney are entered as 
bannerets on the roll of the gai rison of Caermarthen Castle in 
1282, and the roll of Carlaverock records the names and arms 
of eighty-five bannerets who accompanied Edward I in his 
expedition into Scotland in 1 300 

What the exact contingent was which bannerets were expected 
to supply to the royal host is doubtful ^ But, however this may 
be, in the reign of Edward III and afterwards bannerets appear 
as the commanders of a military force raised by themselves and 
marshalled under their banners their status and their relations 
both to the Crown and to their followers were mainly the con- 
sequences of voluntary contract not of feudal tenure It is from 
the reigns of Edward III and Richard II also that the two 
best descriptions we possess of the actual creation of a banneiet 
have been transmitted to us ® Sir Thomas Smith, writing 
towards the end of the i6th century, says, after noticing the 
conditions to be observed in the creation of bannerets, “ but 
this order is almost grown out of use in England”,’’ and, 
during the controversy which arose between the new order of 

^ See “ Project concernmge the confennge of the title of vidom/* 
wherein it is said that " the title of vidom (vicedommus) was an 
ancient title used in this kingdom of England both before and since 
the Norman Conquest ” (State Papers ^ James I domestic Senes, 
1x111 150 B, probable date April 1611) 

^ Selden, T itles of Honors pp 452 seq 
Ibid pp 449 seq 

* Du Cange, Dissertation^ ix , Selden, 'Jittes of Honor, p 452, 
Daniel, Mihce Fran^otse, i 86 (Pans, 1721) 

® ^€ldtn,Tttle$of Honor,^ 656, Military Antiquities, i\ 206 

« Froissart, Bk I ch 241 and Bk II ch 53 The recipients were 
Sir John Chandos and Sir Thos Tnvet 

’ Commonwealth of England (ed ' 1640), p 48 


baronets and the crown early in the 17 th ^ century respecting 
their precedence, it was alleged without contradiction in an 
argument on behalf of the baronets before the privy council 
that “ there are not bannerets now in being, peradventure 
never shall be ” ® Sir Ralph Fane, Sir Francis Bryan and Sir 
Ralph Sadler were created bannerets by the Lord Protector 
Somerset after the battle of Pmkie in 1547, and the better 
opinion is that this was the last occasion on which the dignit) 
was conferred It has been stated indeed that Charles I 
created Sir John Smith a banneret after the battle of Edgehill 
in 1642 for having rescued the royal standard from the enemy 
But of this there is no sufficient proof It was also supposed 
that George III had cieated several naval officers bannerets 
towards the end of the last century, because he knighted them 
on board ship under the royal standard displayed This, 
however, is unquestionably an error 

On the continent of Europe the degree of knight bachelor 
disappeared with the military system which had given rise to it 
It IS now therefore peculiar to the British Empire, Existing 
where, although very frequently conferred by letters Orders of 
patent, it is yet the only dignity which is still even ^^ightbood 
occasionally created — as every dignity was formerly created — hv 
means of a ( eremony in which the sovereign and the subject 
personally take part Everywhere else dubbing or the accolade 
seems to have become obsolete, and no other species of knight- 
hood, if knighthood it can l>e called, is known except that which 
IS dependent on admission to some particular order It is a 
common error to suppose that baronets are hereditary knights 
Baronets are not knights unless they are knighted like anybod) 
else, and, so far from being knights because they are baronets, 
one of the privileges granted to them shortly after the institution 
of their dignity was that they, not being knights, and their 
successors and their eldest sons and heirs-apparent should, when 
they attained their majority, be entitled if they desired to receive 
knighthood It is a maxim of the law indeed that, as Coke 
says, “ the knight is by creation and not by descent,” and, 
although we hear of such de‘?ignations as the “ knight of Keny ” 
or the “ knight of Glin,” they are no more than traditional 
nicknames, and do not by any means imply that the persons 
to whom they are applied are knights in a legitimate sense 
Notwithstanding, however, that simple knighthood has gone 
out of use abroad, there are innumerable grand crosses, com- 
manders and companions of a formidable assortment of orders 
in almost every part of the woild (See the section on “ Orders 
of Knighthood ” below ) 

The United Kingdom has eight orders of knighthood — the 
Garter, the Thistle, St Patrick, the Bath, the Star of India, 
St Michael and St George, the Indian Empire and the Royal 
Victorian Order, and, while the first is undoubtedly the oldest 
as well as the most illustrious anywhere existing, a fictitious 
antiquity has been claimed and is even still frequently conceded 

” State Papers, Domestic Senes, James the First, Ixvii 119 

^ '* Thursday, June 24th His Majesty was oleased to confer the 
honour of knights banneret on the following nag officers and com- 
manders under the royal standard, who kneeling kissed hands on 
the occasion Admirals Pye and Sprye , Captains Knight, Bickerton 
and Vernon,” Gentleman*s Magazine (1773) xliii 299, Sir Hams 
Nicolas remarks on these and the other cases (British Orders of 
Knighthood, vol xliii ) and Sir William Fitzherbert published anony- 
mously a pamphlet on the subject, A Short Inquiry into the Nature 
of the Titles conferred at Portsmouth, &c , which is very scarce, but 
IS to be found under the name of ” hitzherbert ” in the catalogue 
of the Biitish Museum Library 

” Sir Henry Ferrers, Baronet, was indicted by the name of 
Sir Henry Ferrers, Knight, for the murther of one Stone whom one 
Nightingale feloniously murthered, and that the said Sir Henry 
was present aiding and abetting, &c Upon this indictment Sir 
Henry Ferrers being arraigned said he never was knighted, which 
being confessed, the indictment was held not to be sufficient, where- 
fore he was indicted de novo by the name of Sir Henry Ferrers, 
Baronet ” Brydall, /u 4 Imagints apud Anglos, or the Law of Eng 
land relating to the Nobility a^^d Gentry (London, 1675), p 20 Cf 
Patent Rolls, 10 Jac I , pt x No 18, Selden, Titles of Honor, p 687 
Louis XIV introduced the practice of dividing the members of 
military orders into several degrees when he established the order 
of St Louis in 1693 
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to the second and fourth, although the third, fifth, sixth, seventh, 
and eighth appear to be as contentedly as they are unquestion- 
ably recent 

It IS, however, certain that the “ most noble ” Order of the 
Garter at least was instituted in the middle of the 14th century, 
when Enghsh chivalry was outwardly brightest and 
the ^amriet court most magnificent But m what particular 
year this event occurred is and has been the subject 
of much deference of opinion All the original records of the 
order until after 1416 have perished, and consequently the ques- 
tion depends for its settlement not on direct testimony but on 
inference from circumstances The dates which have been 
selected vary from 1344 (given by Froissart, but almost cer- 
tainly mistaken) to 1351 The evidence may be examined at 
length in Nicolas and Beltz, it is indisputable that m the 
wardrobe account from September 1347 to January 1349, 
the 2ist and 23rd Edward III , the issue of certain habits 
with garters and the motto embroidered on them is marked 
for St George's Day, that the letters patent relating to 
the preparation of the royal chapel of Windsor are dated in 
August 1348, and that in the treasury accounts of the prince 
of Wales there is an entry in November 1348 of the gift by 
him of “ twenty-four garters to the knights of the Society 
of the Gaiter ” ^ But that the order, although from this mani- 
festly already fully constituted m the autumn of 1348, was 
not in existence before the summer of 1346 Sir Harris Nicolas 
proves pretty conclusively by pointing out that nobody who was 
not a knight could under its statutes have been admitted to it, 
and that neither the prince of Wales nor several others of the 
original companions were knighted until the middle of that 
year 

Regarding the occasion there has been almost as much con- 
troversy as regarding the date of its foundation The “ vulgar 
and more general story," as Ashmole calls it, is that of the 
countess of Salisbury’s garter But commentators are not at 
one as to which countess of Salisbury was the heroine of the 
adventure, whether she was Katherine Montacute or Joan the 
Fair Maid of Kent, while Heylyn rejects the legend as “ a vain 
and idle romance derogatory both to the founder and the order, 
first published by Polydor Vergil, a stranger to the affairs of 
England, and by him taken upon no better ground than fama 
vulgt, the tradition of the common people, too trifling a founda- 
tion for so great a building ’’ ^ 

Another legend is that contained in theprefaceto the Register or 
Black Book of the order, compiled in the reign of Henry VIII , 
by what authority supported is unknown, that Richard 1 , 
while his forces were employed against Cyprus and Acre, had 
been inspired through the instrumentality of St George with 
renewed courage and the means of animating his fatigued 
soldiers by the device of tying about the legs of a chosen number 
of knights a leathern thong or garter, to the end that being 
thereby reminded of the honour of their enterprise they might be 
encouraged to redoubled efforts for victory This was supposed 
to have been in the mind of Edward III when he fixed on the 
garter as the emblem of the order, and it was stated so to have 
been by Taylor, master of the rolls, in his address to Francis I of 
France on his investiture in 1527 ® According to Ashmole the 
true account of the matter is that ** King Edward having 
given forth his own garter as the signal for a battle which 
sped fortunately (which with Du Chesne we conceive to be that 
of Cr6cy), the victory, we say, being happily gamed, he thence 
took occasion to institute this order, and gave the garter 
(assumed by him for the symbol of unity and society) pre- 
eminence among the ensigns of it But, as Sir Harris 
Nicolas points out — although Ashmole is not open to the 
correction — this hypothesis rests for its plausibility on the 
assumption that the order was established before the invasion of 

^ G F BeliZf Memortals of the Most Noble Order of the Garier {18^1), 
P 385 

* Heylyn, Cosmographte and History of the Whole World, bk 1 
p 286 

« Belt/, Memorials, p xlvi 


France in 1346 And he further observes that a great variety 
of devices and mottoes were used by Edward HI , they were 
chosen from the most trivial causes and were of an amorous 
rather than of a military character Nothing," he adds, “ is 
more likely than that in a crowded assembly a lady should 
accidentally have dropped her garter, that the circumstance 
should have caused a smile in the bystanders, and that on its 
being taken up by Edward he should have reproved the levity of 
his courtiers by so happy and chivalrous an exclamation, plac ing 
the garter at the same time on his own knee, as ‘ Dishonoured be 
he who thinks ill of it ’ Such a circumstance occurring at a time 
of general festivity, when devices, mottoes and conceits of all 
kinds were adopted as ornaments or badges of the habits worn at 
jousts and tournaments, would naturally have been commemo- 
rated as other roval expressions seem to have been by its con- 
version into a device and motto for the dresses at an approaching 
hastilude " ^ Moreover, Sir Harris Nicolas contends that the 
order had no loftier immediate origin than a joust or tour- 
nament It consisted of the king and the Black Prince, and 
24 knights divided into two bands of 12 like the tilters in a 
hastilude — at the head of the one being the first, and of the other 
the second, and to the companions belonging to each, when the 
order had superseded the Round Table and had become a per- 
manent institution, were assigned stalls either on the sovereign’s 
or the prince’s side of St George’s Chapel That Sir Harris 
Nicolas is accurate in this conjecture seems probable from the 
selection which was made of the “ founder knights ’’ As Beltz 
observes, the fame of Sir Reginald Cobham, Sir Walter Manny 
and the earls of Northampton, Hereford and Suffolk was already 
established by their warlike exploits, and they would certainly 
have been among the original companions had the order been 
then regarded as the reward of military merit only But, 
although these eminent warriors were subsequently elected as 
vacancies occurred, their admission was postponed to that of 
several very young and in actual warfare comparatively unknown 
knights, whose claims to the honour may be most rationally 
explained on the assumption that they had excelled in the 
particular feats of arms whuh preceded the institution of the 
order I he original companionship had consisted of the sove- 
reign and 25 knights, and no change was made in this respect 
until 1786, when the sons of George III and his successors 
were made eligible notwithstanding that the chapter might be 
complete In 1805 another alteration was effected by the pro- 
vision that the lineal descendants of George II should be 
eligible in the same manner, except the prince of Wales for the 
time being, who was declared to be “ a constituent part of the 
original institution’’, and again m 1831 it was further ordained 
that the privilege accorded to the lineal descendants of George II 
should extend to the Imeal descendants of George I Although, 
as Sir Harris Nicolas observes, nothing is now known of the 
form of admitting ladies into the order, the desc ription applied 
to them in the records during the 14th and 15th centuries leaves 
no doubt that they were regularly received into it The queen 
consort, the wives and daughters of knights, and some other 
women of exalted position, were designated “ Dames de la 
Fraternity de St George," and entries of the delivery of robes 
and garters to them are found at intervals in the Wardrobe 
Accounts from the 50th h-dward III (1376) to the loth of 
Henry VII (149s), the first being Isabel, countess of Bedford, 
the daughter of the one king, and the last being Margaret and 
Elizabeth, the daughters of the other king The effigies of 
Margaret Byron, wife of Sir Robert Harcourt, K G , at Stanton 
Harcourt, and of Alice Chaucer, wife of William de la Pole, 
duke of Suffolk, K G , at Ewelme, which date from the reigns 
of Henry VI and Edward IV , have garters on their left arms 
(See further under “ Orders of Knighthood ’’ below ) 

It has been the general opinion, as expressed by Sainte Palaye 
and Mills, that formerly all knights were qualified to confer 
knighthood ® But it may be questioned whether the prjvilege 

* Orders of Knighthood, vol 1 p Ixxxiii 

* Mimoires, 1 67, 1 22, History of Chivalry, Gibbon, Decline and 
Fall, vii 200 
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was thus indiscriminately enjoyed even m the earber days 
of chivalry It is true that as much might be inferred from 
Peraoaa testimony of the romance writers, historical 

empowered evidence, hoi^ever, tends to limit the proposition, and 
to confer the sounder conclusion appears to be, as Sir Hams 
Nicolas sa>s, that the right was always restricted 
m operation to sovereign princes, to those acting under their 
authority or sanction, and to a few other personages of exalted 
rank and station ^ In several of the writs for distraint of knight- 
hood from Henry III to Edward III a distinction is drawn 
between those who are to be knighted by the king himself or 
by the sheriffs of counties respectively, and bishops and abbots 
could make knights m the nth and 12th centuries ^ At all 
periods the commanders of the royal armies had the power of 
confemng knighthood, as late as the reign of Elizabeth it was 
exercised among others by Sir Henry Sidney in 1583, and Robert, 
earl of Essex, m 1595, while under James I an ordinance of 
1622, confirmed by a proclamation of 1623, for the registration 
of knights in the college of arms, is rendered apphcable to all 
who should receive knighthood from either the king or any of 
his lieutenants ^ Many sovereigns, too, both of England and 
of France, have been knighted after their accession to the 
throne by their own subjects, as, for instance, Edward III by 
Henry, earl of lancaster, Edward VI by the lord protector 
Somerset, I>ouis XI by Philip, duke of Burgundy, and Franas I 
by the Chevalier Bayard But when m 1543 Henry VlII 
appointed Sir John Wallop to be captain of Guisnes, it was 
consiaercd necessary that he should be authorized in express 
terms to confer knighthood, which was also done by Edward VI 
in his own case when he received knighthood from the duke of 
Somerset But at present the only subject to whom the nght 
of conferring knighthood belongs is the lord-lieutenant of 
Ireland, and to him it belongs merely by long usage and 
established custom But, by whomsoever conferred, knight- 
hood at one time endowed the recipient with the same status 
and attributes in every country wherein c hivalry was recognized 
In the middle ages it was a common practice for sovereigns and 
princes to dub each other knights much as they were after- 
wards, and are now, in the habit of exchanging the stars and 
ribbons of their orders Henry II was knighted by his great- 
uncle David I of Scotland, Alexander III of Scotland by 
Hinry 111 , Edward I when he was prime by Alphonso X of 
Castile, and Eerdinand of Portugal by Edmund of Langley, 
earl of Cambridge^ And, long after the military importance 
of knighthofxl had practically disappeared, what may be called 
Its cosmopolitan character was maintained a knighVs title was 
recognized in all European countries, and not only in that 
country m which he had received it In modern times, how- 
ever, by certain regulations, made in 1823, and repeated and 
enlarged m 1853, not only is it provided that the sovereign’s 
permission by royal warrant shall he necessary for the reception 
by a Bntish subject of any foreign order of knighthood, but 
further that such permission shall not authorize “ the assump- 
tion of any style, appellation, rank, precedence, or pnvilege 
appertaining to a knight bachelor of the United Kingdom ® 

Since knighthood was accorded either by actual investiture 
or its equivalent, a counter process of degradation was regarded 
Degrodtf as necessary for the purpose of depriving anybody 
Hon who had once received it of the rank and condition 

it implied ^ The cases in which a knight has been formally 
degraded in England are exceedingly few, so few indeed that 
two only are mentioned by Segar, writing in 1602, and Dallaway 

* Orders of Knighthood ^ vol 1 p xi 

2 Selden, Titles of Honor, p 638 

2 Harleian MS 6063, Hargrave MS 325 

^ Patent Rolls, 35th Hen VlII , pt xvi , No 24, Burnet, Hut 
of RefornuUton, i 15 

® Spelman, “ De mihte disserlatK^, Posthumous Works, p 181 

® London Gazette, December 6, 1823, and May 15, 1853 

^ Oi the Continent very elaborate ceremonies, partly heraldic 
and partly religious, were observed in the degradation of a knight, 
whicn arc described by Samte Palaye, Mimoires. i 316 seq , and 
after him by Mills, History of Chivalry, 1 60 seq Cf Titles of Honor, 
P 653 


says tliat only three were on record m the College of Arms when 
he wrote in 1793 The last case was that of Sir Francis Michell 
m 1621, whose spurs were hacked from his heels, his sword-belt 
cut, and his sword broken over his head by the heralds m 
Westminster Hall ® 

Roughly spcakmg, the age of chivalry properly so called may 
be said to have extended from the beginning of the crusades to 
the end of the Wars of the Roses Even m the way of pageantry 
and martial exercise it did not long survive the middle ages 
In England tilts and tourneys, in which her father had so much 
excelled, were patronized to the last by Queen Elizabeth, and 
were even occasionally held until after the death of Henry, 
pnnee of Wales But on the Continent they were discredit^ 
by the fatal accident which befell Henry II of France in 1559 
The golden age of chivalry has been vanously located Most 
writers would place it in the early 13th century, but Gautier 
would remove it two or three generations further back It may 
be true that, in the comparative scarcity of historical evidence, 
12th-century romances present a more favourable picture of 
chivalry at that earlier time, but even such histoncal evidence as 
we possess, when carefully scrutinized, is enough to dispel the 
illusion that there was any period of the middle ages in which the 
unselfish championship of “ God and the ladies ” was anything 
but a rare esxception 

It is difficult to desenbe the true spirit and moral influ- 
ence of knighthood, if only because the ages in which it 
flourished differed so widely from our own At its very 
best, It was always hampered by the himtations of medieval 
society Moreover, many of the noblest precepts of the knightly 
code were a legacy from earlier ages, and have survived the 
decay of knighthood just as they will survive all transitory 
human institutions, forming part of the eternal heritage of the 
race Indeed, the most important of these precepts did not 
even attain to their highest development in the middle ages 
As a conscious effort to bring religion into daily life, chivalry 
was less successful than later puntanism, while the educated 
classes of our own day far surpass the average medieval knight 
in discipline, self-control and outward or inward refinement 
Ereeman’s estimate comes far nearer to the histoncal facts tEin 
Burke’s “ The chivalrous spirit is above all things a class spirit 
The good knight is bound to endless fantastic courtesies towards 
men and still more towards women of a certain rank , he may 
treat all below that rank with any deciee of scorn and cruelty 
The spirit of chivalry implies the arbitrary choice of one or two 
virtues to be practised in such an exaggerated degree as to 
become vices, while the ordinary laws of right and wrong are 
forgotten The false code of honour supplants the laws of the 
commonwealth, the law of God and the eternal principles of 
nght Chivalry again m its military aspci t not only encourages 
the love of war for its own sake without regard to the cause for 
which war is waged, it encourages also an extravagant regard 
for a fantastic show of personal daring which cannot m any way 
advance the objects of the siege or campaign which is ^oing on 
Chivalry in short is in morals very much what feudalism is in 
law each substitutes purely personal obligations devised m the 
interests of an exclusive class, for the more homely duties of an 
honest man and a good citizen {Norman Conquest, v 482) 
The chivalry from which Burke drew his ideas was, so far as it 
existed at all, the product of a far later age In its own age, 
chivalry rested practically, like the highest civilization of 
ancient Greece and Rome, on slave labour, ^ and if many of its 

® Dallaway’s Heraldry, p 30^ 

® Even in 13th-century England more than half the population 
were serfs, and as such had no claim to the privileges of Magna 
Carta , disputes between a serf and his lord were decided m the 
latter's court, although the king's courts attempted to motect the 
serf’s hie and limb and necessary implements of work By French 
feudal law, the villem had no appeal from his lord save to God 
(Pierre de Fontaines, Coftseil, ch xxi art 8) , and, though common 
sense and natural good feeling set bounds m most cases to the 
tyranny of the nobles, yet there was scarcely any injustice too gross 
to be possible ** How mad are they who exult When sons are bom 
to their lords I ” wrote Cardinal Jacques de Vitry early in the T3th 
century (Exempt a, p 64, Folk Lore Soc 1890) 
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most brilliant outward attractions have now faded for ever, 
this is only because modern civilization tends so strongly to 
remove social barriers The knightly ages will always enjoy the 
glory of having formulated a code of honour which aimed at 
rendering the upper classes worthy of their exceptional pnvileges, 
yet we must judge chivalry not only by its formal code but also 
by Its practical fruits The ideal is well summed up by F W 
Cornish . ** Chivalry taught the world the duty of noble service 
willingly rendered It upheld courage and enterprise m obedi- 
ence to rule, It consecrated military prowess to the service of the 
Church, glorified the virtues of liberality, good faith, unselfish- 
ness and courtesy, and above all, courtesy to women Against 
these maybe set the vices of pnde, ostentation, love of bloodshed, 
contempt of inferiors, and loose manners Chivalry was an im- 
perfect discipline, but it was a discipline, and one fit for the 
times It may have existed in the world too long i^ did not 
come into existence too early, and with all its shortcomings it 
exercised a great and wholesome influence in raising the medieval 
world from barbarism to civilization ” (p 37) This was the 
ideal, but to give the reader a clear view of the actual features 
of knightly society in their contrast with that of our own day, 
It IS necessary to bring out one or two very significant 
shadows 

Far too much has been made of the extent to which the 
knightly code, and the reverence paid to the Virgin Mary, 
raised the position of women {e g Gautier, p -^60) As Gautier 
himself admits, the feudal system made it difficult to separate 
the woman’s person from her fief instead of the freedom of 
Christian marriage on which the Church in theory insisted, 
lands and women were handed over together, as a business 
bargain, by parents or guardians In theory, the knight was 
the defender of widows and orphans , but in practice wardships 
and marriages were bought and sold as a matter of everyday 
routine like stocks and shares in the modem market Lord 
Thomas de Berkeley (1245-1321) counted on this as a regular 
and considerable source of income (Smyth, ItveSy 1 157) 
Late in the 15th century, in spite of the somewhat greater 
liberty of that age, wc find Stephen Scrope writing nak^lv to 
a familiar correspondent “ for very need [of poverty], I was 
fam to sell a httle daughter I have for much less than I should 
have done by possibility,” t e than the fair market price 
(Gairdner Paston letters, Introduction, p clxxvi, cf ccclxxi) 
Startling as such words are, it is perhaps still more startling to 
find how frequently and naturally, in the highest society, ladies 
were degraded b> personal violence The proofs of this which 
Schultz and Gautier adduce from the Chansons de Geste might 
be multiplied indefinitely The Knight of La Tour-Landry 
(1372) relates, by way of warning to his daughters, a tale of a 
lady who so iriitated her husband by scolding him in company, 
that he struck her to the earth with his fist and kic keel her in 
the face, breaking her nose Upon this the good knight moralizes 
** And this she had for her euelle and gret langage, that she was 
wont to sale to her liusbonde And therfor the wiff aught to 
suffre and lete her husbonde haue the wordes, and to be maister, 
for that IS her worshippe, for it is shame to here striff betwene 
hem, and in especial before folke But y saie not but whanne 
thei be allone, but she may tolle hym with goodly wordes, and 
counsaile hym to amende vef he do amys ” (La Tour, ( hap 
xvin , cf xvii and xix ) The right of wife-beating was 
formally recognized by more than one code of laws, and it 
was already a forward step when, m the 13th century, the 
Coutumes du Beauvoists provided ” que le man ne doit battre 
sa femme que ratsonnablenteni ” (Gautier, p 349) This was a 
natural consequence not only of the want of self-control which 
we see everywhere m the middle ages, but also of the custom 
of contracting child-mamages for unsentimental considerations 
Between 1288 and 1500 five marriages are recorded m the direct 
hne of the Bericdby family m which the ten contracting parties 
averaged less than eleven years of age the marriage contract 
of another Lord Berkeley was drawn up before he was six years 
old Moreover, the same business considerations which dictated 
those early marriages clashed equally with the strict theory of 


knighthood In the same Berkeley family, the lord Maunce IV 
was knighted m 1338 at the age of seven to avoid the possible 
evils of wardship, and Thomas V for the same reason in 1476 
at the age of five Smyth’s record of this great family shows 
that, from the middle of the 13th century onwards, the lords 
were not only statesmen and warriors, but still more distinguished 
as gcntlemen-farmers on a great scale, even selling fruit from 
the castle gardens, while their ladies would go round on tours 
of inspection from dairy to dairy The lord Thomas III 
(1326-1361), who was noted as a special lover of tournaments, 
spent in two years only £90, or an average of about £15 per 
tournament, yet he was then laying money by at the rate of 
£450 a year, and, a few years later, at the rate of £1150, or 
nearly half his income • Indeed, economic causes contributed 
much to the decay of romantic chivalry The old families had 
lost heavily from generation to generation, partly by personal 
extravagances, but also by gradual alienations of land to the 
Church and by the enormous expenses of the crusades Already, 
in the 13th century, they were hard pressed by the growing 
wealth of the burghers, and even the greatest nobles could 
scarcely keep up their state without careful business manage- 
ment It is not surprising, therefore, to find that at least as 
early as the middle of the 13th century the commercial side 
of knighthood became very prominent Although by the code 
of chivalry no candidate could be knighted before the age of 
twenty^one, we have seen how great nobles like the Berkeleys 
obtained that honour for their infant heirs in order to avoid 
possible pecuniary loss, and French writers of the 14th century 
complained of this knighting of infants as a common and serious 
abuse ' Moreover, after the knight’s liability to personal service 
in war had been modified m the 12th century by the scutage 
system, it became necessary in the first quarter of the 13th to 
compel landowners to take up the knighthood which in theory 
they should have coveted as an honour — ^a compulsion which 
was soon systematically enforced {Distraint of Knighthood, 1278), 
and became a recognized source of royal income An indirect 
effect of this system ^ was to break down another nile of the 
chivalrous code — that none could be dubbed who was not of 
gentle birth ® This rule, however, had often been bioken 
before, even the romances of chivalry speak not infrequently 
of the knighting of serfs or jongleurs,^ and other causes besides 
distraint of knighthood tended to level the old distinctions 
While knightho<xl was avoided by poor nobles, it was coveted 
by rich citizens It is recorded in 1298 as ” in immemorial 
custom” in Provence that rich burghcis enjoyed the honour 
of knighthood, and less than a century later we find Sacchetti 
complaining that the dignity is open to any rich upstart, however 
disreputable his antecedents ® Similar causes ( ontribnted to 
the decay of knightly ideas in warfare Even in the 12th centurv, 
when war was still rather the pastime of kings and knighU than 

^ Sainte Palaye, 11 90 

- Medley, hnehsh Constitutional History (2nd ed , pp 291, 466), 
suggests that Ecfward might have deliberately calcuHten this degrada' 
tion of the older feudal ideal 

Being made to ' rule the barriers " was the penalty for anybody 
who attempted to take part in a touniament without the qualification 
of name and arms Gpillim {Display of Heraldry, p 66) and Nisbct 
{System of Heraldry, 11 147) speak of this subject as concerning 
England and Scotland See also Ashmole s Order of the Garter, 
p 284 But m England knighthood has always been conferred to 
a great extent independently of these considerations At almost 
every period there have been men of obscure and illegitimate birth 
who have been knighted Ashmole cites authorities for the con- 
tention that knighthood ennobles, insomuch that whosoever is a 
knight it nccessanly follows that he is also a gentleman , ' for, when 
a king gives the dignity to an ignoble person whose merit he would 
thereby recompense, he is understood to have conferred whatsoever 
IS requisite for the completing of that which he bestows ” By the 
common law, if a villein were made a knight he was thereby enfran- 
chised and accounted a gentleman, and if a person under age and 
m wardship were knitted both his minority and wardship termi 
nated {Order of the Garter, p 4 ^ , Nicolas, British Orders of Kmght- 
hood, 15) , 

♦Gautier, pp 21, 249 

® Du Cange, s v nnles (ed Didot, t iv p 402) , Sacchetti, Novella, 
dill All the medieval orders of knighthood, however, insisted in 
their statutes on the noble birth of the candidate 
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a national effort, the strict code of chivalry was more honoured 
m the breach than m the observance ^ But when the Hundred 
Years’ War brought a real national conflict between England 
and France, when archery became of supreme importance, and 
a large proportion even of the cavalry were mercenary soldiers, 
then the exigencies of serious warfare swept away much of that 
outward display and those class-conventions on which chivalrv 
had always rested Sim6on Luce (chap vi ) has shown how 
much the English successes in this war were due to strict business 
methods Several of the best commanders {e g Sir Robert 
Knolles and Sir Thomas Dagworth) were of obscure birth, while 
on the French side even Du Guesclin had to wait long for his 
knighthood because he belonged only to the lesser nobility The 
tournament again, which for two centuries had been under the 
ban of the Church, was often almost as definitely discouraged 
by Edward III as it was encouraged by John of France, and 
while John’s father opened the Crecy campaign by sending 
Edward a challenge in due form of chivalry, Edward took 
advantage of this formal delay to amuse the French king with 
negotiations while he withdrew his army by a rapid march from 
an almost hopeless position A couple of quotations from 
Froissart will illustrate the extent to which war had now become 
a mere business Much as he admired the French chivalry, he 
recognized their impotence at Cr6cy “ The sharp arrows 
ran into the men of arms and into their horses, and many fell, 
horse and men And also among the Englishmen there 
were certain rascals that went afoot with great knives, and they 
went in among the men of arms, and slew and murdered many 
as they lay on the ground, both earls, barons, knights and 
squires, whereof the king of England was after displeased, 
for he had rather they had been taken prisoners ” How far 
Edward’s solicitude was disinterested may be gauged from 
Froissart’s parallel remark about the battle of Aljubarrota, 
where, as at Agincourt, the handful of victors were obliged by a 
sudden panic to slay their prisoners “ Ix), behold the great 
evil adventure that fell that Saturday For they slew as many 
good prisoners as would well have been worth, one with another, 
four hundred thousand franks ” In 1402 Lord Thomas de 
Berkeley bought, as a speculation, 24 Scottish prisoners 
Similar practical considerations forced the nobles of other 
European countries either to conform to less sentimental 
methods of warfare and to growing conceptions of nationality, 
or to become mere Ishmaels of the type which outlived the 
middle ages in Gotz von Berhchingen and his compeers 

Bibliography — Proissart is perhaps the source from which we 
may gather most of chivalry in its double aspect, good and bad 
The brilliant side comes out most clearly m Joinville, the Chromqne 
de Du Gueschn, and the Htsioire de Bayart , the darker side appears 
in the earlier chronicles of the crusades, and is especially emphasized 
by preachers and morahsts like Jacques de Vitry, Etienne de 
Eiourbon, Nicole Bozon and John Gower John Smyth’s Lives of 
the Berkeleys (Bristol and Gloucs Archaeol Soc , 2 vols ) and the 
Booh of the Knight of La Tour- Landry (ed A de Montaiglon, or in 
the old English trans published by the Early English Text Soc ) 
throw a very vivid light on the inner life of noble families Of 
modern books, besides those quoted by their full titles in the notes, 
the best are A Schultz, Hofisches Leben z Zeit der Mtnnesanger 
(Leipzig, 1879) , S Luce, Hist de Du Guesclin et de son Epoque (2nd 
ed , Pans, 1882), masterly but unfortunately unfinished at the 
author's death, L^n Gautier, La Chevalerie (Pans, 1883), written 
with a strong apologetic bias, but full and correct in its references , 
and F W Cornish, Chivalry (London, 1901), too httle reference to 
the more prosaic histoncal documents, but candid and without 
intentional partiality (G G Co ) 

Orders of Knighthood 

When orders ceased to be fraternities and became more and 
more marks of favour and a means of recognizing meritorious 

^ I^coy de la Marche {Chatre frangaise au moyen dge, and ed , p 387) 
gives many mstances to prove that ” la chevalerie, au xiii« siecle, 
est d^ji sur son d6chn ” But already about 1160 Peter of Blois 
had wntten, “ The so called order of knighthood is nowadays mere 
disordek- ** {ordo militum nunc est, ordtnem non tenere Ep xciv 
the whole letter should be read) , and, half a century earlier still, 
Guibert of Nogent gives an equally unflattering picture of con- 
temporary chivalry in his De vita sua (Migne, Pat Lot , tom clvi ) 


services to the Crown and country, the term “ orders ” became 
loosely applied to the insignia and decorations themselves 
Thus ‘‘ orders,” irrespective of the title or other specific desig- 
nation they confer, fall in Great Britain generally into three 
main categories, according as the recipients are made knights 
grand cross,” “ knights commander,” or “ compamons,” In 
some orders the classes are more numerous, as in the Royal 
Victorian, for instance, which has five, numerous foreign orders 
a like number, some six, while the Chmese “ Dragon ” boasts no 
less than eleven degrees Generally speaking, the msignia of the 
“ knights grand cross ” consist of a star worn on the left breast 
and a badge, usually some form either of the cross patee or of 
the Maltese cross, worn suspended from a ribbon over the 
shoulder or, in certain cases, on days of high ceremonial 
from a collar The “ commanders ” wear the badge from a 
ribbon round the neck, and the star on the breast , the “ com- 
panions ” have no star and wear the badge from a narrow 
ribbon at the button-hole 

Orders may, again, be grouped according as they are (i) Prime 
Orders of Christendom, conferred upon an exclusive class 
only Here belong, inter aha, the well-known orders of the 
Garter (England), Golden Fleece (Austria and Spain), Annunziata 
(Italy), Black Eagle (Prussia), St Andrew (Russia), Elephant 
(Denmark) and Seraphim (Sweden) Of these the first three 
only, which are usually held to rank inter se in the order given, 
are historically identified with chivalry (2) Pamily Orders, 
bestowed upon members of the royal or princely class, or upon 
humbler individuals according to classes, m respect of “ per- 
sonal ” services rendered to the family To this category belong 
such orders as the Royal Victorian and the Hohenzollern 
(Prussia) (3) Orders of Merit, whether military, civil 
or joint orders Such have, as a rule, at least three, oftener 
five classes, and here belong such as the Order of the Bath 
(British), Red Eagle (Prussia), Legion of Honour (France) 
There are also certain orders, such as the recently instituted 
Order of Merit (British), and the Pour le MSrite (Prussia), which 
have but one class, all members being on an equality of rank 
within the order 

Of the three great military and religious orders, branches 
survive of two, the Teutonic Order {Der hohe deutsche Ritter Orden 
or Martanen Orden) and the Knights of St John of Jerusalem 
{Johanmter Orden, Malteser Orden), for the history of which and 
the present state see Teutonic Order and St John of Jeru- 
salem, Knights of the Order of 

Great Britain — The history and constitution of the “ most 
noble ” Order of the Garter has been treated above The officers 
of the order are five — the prelate, chancellor, registrar, king of 
arms and usher— the first, third and fifth having been attached 
to It from the commencement, while the fourth was added by 
Henry V and the second by Edward IV The prelate has 
always been the bishop of Winchester, the chancellor was 
formerly the bishop of Salisbury, but is now the bishop of 
Oxford, the registrarship and the deanery of Windsor have 
been united since the reign of Charles I , the king of arms, 
whose duties were in the beginning discharged by Windsor 
herald, is Garter Principal King of Arms, and the usher is the 
gentleman usher of the Black Rod The chapel of the order 
IS St George’s Chapel, Windsor The insignia of the order are 
illustrated on Plate I 

The ** most ancient ” Order of the Thistle was founded by 
James II in 1687, and dedicated to St Andrew. It consisted 
of the sovereign and eight knights companions, and fell into 
abeyance at the Revolution of 1688 In 1703 it was revived 
by Queen Anne, when it was ordained to consist of the 
sovereign and 12 knights companions, the number being in- 
creased to 16 by statute in 1827 The officers of the order 
are the dean, the secretary, Lyon King of Arms and the 
gentleman usher of the^reen Rod The chapel, in St Giles’s, 
Edinburgh, was begun in X909 The star, badge and nbbon of 
the order are illustrated on Plate II ^ figs 5 and 6 The collar 
is formed of thistles, alternating with sprigs of rue, and the 
motto IS Nemo me impune lacessiL 



INSIGNIA OF SOME OF THE PRINCIPAI ORDERS OF KNIGHTHOOD, 
DRAWN BY GRACIOUS PERMISSION FROM THOSE IN THE POSSES- 
SION OF HIS r,ATE MAJESTY KING EDWARD VII AND ARRANGED 
IN ACCORDANCE WITH HIS MAJESTY’S WISHES AND COMMAND 
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The ** most illustrious ” Order of St Patrick was instituted 
by George III in 1788, to consist of the sovereign, the lord 
lieutenant of Ireland as grand master, and 15 knights companions, 
enlarged to 22 in 1833 The chancellor of the order is the chief 
secretary to the lord lieutenant of Ireland, and the king of arms 
is Ulster King of Arms, Black Rod is the usher The chapel 
IS in St Patrick’s Cathedral, Dublin The star, badge and 
ribbon are illustrated on Plate II , figs 7 and 8 The collar is 
formed of alternate roses with red and white leaves, and gold 
harps linked by gold knots, the badge is suspended from a 
harp surmounted by an imperial jewelled crown The motto 
IS Qms separahit 1 

The “ most honourable ” Order of the Bath was established 
by George I in 1725, to consist of the sovereign, a grand master 
and 36 knights companions This was a pretended revival of 
an order supposed to have been created by Henry IV at his 
coronation m 1399 But, as has been shown in the preceding 
section, no such order existed Knights of the Bath, although 
they were allowed precedence before knights bachelors, were 
merely knights bachelors who were knighted with more elaborate 
ceremonies than others and on certain great occasions In 
1815 the order was instituted, in three classes, “ to commemorate 
the auspicious termination of the long and arduous contest in 
which the empire has been engaged”, and in 1847 the civil 
knights commanders and companions were added Exclusive 
of the sovereign, royal princes and distinguished foreigners, the 
order is limited to 55 military and 27 civil knights grand cross, 
145 military and 108 civil knights commanders, and 705 military 
and 298 civil companions The officers of the order are the 
dean (the dean of Westminster), Bath King of Arms, the regis- 
trar, and the usher of the Scarlet Rod The ribbon and 
badges of the knights grand cross (civil and military) and the 
stars are illustrated on Plate II , figs i, 2, 3 and 4 

The “ most distinguished ” Order of St Michael and St George 
was founded by the princ e regent, afterwards George IV , m 
1818, in commemoration of the British protectorate of the 
Ionian Islands, “ for natives of the Ionian Islands and of the 
island of Malta and its dependencies, and for sue h other subjects 
of his majesty as may hold high and confidential situations in 
the Mediterranean ” By statute of 1832 the lord high commis- 
sioner of the Ionian Islands was to be the grand master, and 
the order was directed to consist of 15 knights grand crosses, 
20 knights commanders and 25 cavaliers or companions After 
the repudiation of the British protectorate of the Ionian 
Islands, the order was placed on a new basis, and by letters 
patent of 1868 and 1877 it was extended and provided for such 
of “ the natural born subjects of the Crown of the United 
Kingdom as may have held or shall hold high and confidential 
offices within hei majesty’s colonial possessions, and in reward 
for services rendered to the c rown in relation to the foreign affairs 
of the empire ” It is now (by the enlargement of 1902) limited to 
100 knights grand cross, of whom the first or principal is grand 
master, exclusive of extra and honorary members, of 300 knights 
commanders and 600 companions The officers are the prelate, 
chancellor, registrar, secretary and officer of arms The chapel 
of the order, in St Paul’s Cathedral, was dedicated in 1906 
The badge of the knights grand cross and the nbbon are illus- 
trated on Plate II , figs 9 and 10 The star of the knights 
grand cross is a seven-rayed star of silver with a small ray of 
gold between each, m the centre is a red St George’s cross 
bearing a medallion of St Michael encountering Satan, sur- 
rounded by a blue fillet with the motto Auspicium melioris 
aevi 

The Order of St Michael and St George ranks between the 
“ most exalted ” Order of the Star of India and the “ most 
eminent ” Order of the Indian Empire, of both of which the 
viceroy of India for the time being is ex officio grand master 
Of these the first was instituted m t86i and enlarged in 1876, 
1897 and 1903, in three classes, knights grand commanders 
knights commanders and companions, and the second was 
established (for “ companions ” only) in 1878 and enlarged m 
1887, 1892, 1897 the same three classes, in 
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commemoration of Queen Victoria’s assumption of the imperial 
style and title of the Empress of India 1 he badges, stars and 
ribbons of the knights grand commanders of the two orders are 
illustrated on Plate III , figs 3, 4, 5 and 6 The collar of the 
Star of India is composed of alternate links of the lotus flower, 
red and white roses and palm branches enamelled on gold, with 
an imperial crown in the centre, that of the Indian Empire is 
composed of elephants, peacocks and Indian roses 

The Royal Victorian Order was instituted by Queen Victoria 
on the 25th of April 1896, and conferred for personal service^ 
rendered to her majesty and her successors on the throne It 
consists of the sovereign, chancellor, secretary and five classes — 
knights grand commanders, knights commanders, commanders 
and members of the fourth and fifth classes, the distinction 
between these last divisions lying in the badge and in the 
piecedence enjoyed by the members The knights of this 
order rank in their respective classes immediately after those 
of the Indian Empire, and its numbers are unlimited The 
badge, star and ribbon of the knights grand cross are illustrated 
on Plate III , figs i and 2 

To the class of oiders without the titular appellation “ knight ” 
belongs the Order of Merit, founded by King Edward VII on the 
occasion of his coronation The order is founded on the lines 
of the Prussian Ordre pour le merit e (see below), yet more com- 
prehensive, including those who have gained chstinction in the 
I military and naval services of the empire, and such as have 
made themselves a great name in the fields of science, art and 
literature The number of British members has been fixed at 
twenty-four, with the addition of such foreign persons as the 
sovereign shall appoint The names of the first recipients 
were Earl Roberts, Viscount Wolscley, Viscount Kitchener, 
Sir Henry Keppel, Sir Edward Seymour, Lord Lister, Lord 
Rayleigh, Lord Kelvin, John Morley, W E H Lecky, G h 
Watts and Sir William Huggins The only foreign recipients 
up to 1910 were Pield Marshals Yamagata and Oyama and 
Admiral logo A lady. Miss Florence Nightingale, leceived the 
order in 1907 The badge is a cross of red and blue enamel sur- 
mounted by an imperial crown , the central blue medallion bears 
the inscription “ For Merit ” in gold, and is surrounded by a 
wreath of laurel The badge of the military and naval mem- 
bers bears two crossed swords in the angles of the cross The 
ribbon is garter blue and crimson and is worn round the neck 

The Distinguished Service Order, an order of military merit, was 
founded on the Oth of September 1880 by Queen Victoria, its object 
being to recognize the special services of officers in the army and 
navy Its numbers are unlimited, and its designation the letters 
D SO It consists of one class only, who take precedence immc 
diately after the 4th class of the Royal Victorian Order Tlie badge 
is a wlute and gold cross with a red centre bearing the imperial 
crown surrounded by a laurel wreath Ihe ribbon is red edged 
with blue The Imperial Service Order was likewise instituted on 
the 26th of June 1902, and finally revised in 1908, to commemorate 
King Edward's coronation, and is specially designed as a recognition 
of faithful and meritorious services rendered to the British C rown by 
the administrative members of the civil service m various parts of 
the empire, and is to consist of companions only 1 he numbers arc 
limited to 475, of whom 250 belong to the home and 225 to the civil 
services of the colonies and protectorates (Royal Warrant, June 1909) 
Women as well as men are eligible The members of the order 
have the distinction of adding the letters ISO after th^ir names 
In precedence the order ranks after the Distinguished Service Order 
The badge is a gold medallion bearing the royal cipher and the words 
" For Faithful Service " in blue, for men it rests on a silver star, foi 
women it is surrounded by a silver wreath The ribbon is one blue 
between two crimson stripes 

In addition to the above, there are two British orders confined to 
ladies The Royal Order of Victoria and Albert, which was instituted 
in 1862, IS a purely court distinction It consists of four classes, 
and it has as designation the letters V A The Imperial Order of the 
Crown of India is conferred for like purposes as the Order of the 
Indian Empire Its primary object is to recognize the services of 
ladies connected with the court of India The letters C 1 are its 
designation 

The sovereign's permission by royal warrant is necessary before 
a British subject can receive a foreign order of knighthood For 
other decorations, see under Mepai s ' 

The Golden Fleece (La Toison d'Or) 1 anks historically and in 
distinction as one of the great knightly orders of Europe It is 
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now divided into two branches, of Austria and Spam It was 
founded on the loth of January, 1429,30 by Philip the Good, 
duke of Burgundy, on the day of his marriage with Isabella of 
Portugal at Bruges, in her honour and dedicated to the Virgin and 
St Andrew No (ertain origin can be given for the name It 
seems to have been in dispute even m the early history of the 
order Four different sources have been suggested the 
classic til myth of the voyage of Jason and the Argonauts for 
the golden fleece, the scriptural story of Gideon, the staple trade 
of Flanders in wool, and the fleece of golden hair of Mane de 
Rambrugge, the duke’s mistress. Motley {Rise of Dutch Rep , 

I 48) says “ What could be more practical and more devout 
than the conception ? Did not the Lamb of God, suspended 
at each knight’s heart, symbolize at once the woollen fabrics 
to which so much of Flemish wealth and Burgundian power was 
owing, and the gentle humility of Christ which was ever to 
charactenze the order ? ” At its constitution the number of 
the knights was limited to 24, exclusive of the grand master, 
the sovereign The members were to be genHlshmnmes de 
nom et d'armes et sans reproche not knights of any other 
order, and vowed to join their sovereign m the defence of the 
Catholic faith, the protection of Holy Church, and the upholding 
of virtue and good morals The sovereign undertook to consult 
the knights before embarking on a war, all disputes between 
the knights were to be settled by the order, at each chapter the 
deeds of each knight were held in review, and punishments and 
admonitions were dealt out to offenders, to this the sovereign 
was expressly subject 1 bus we find that the emperor Charles V 
accepted humbly the criticism of the knights of the Fleece on 
his over*-centralization of the government and the wasteful 
personal attention to details (E A Armstrong, Charle'i V , 1902, 

II 373) The knights could claim as of right to be tried by 
their tellows on charges of rebellion, heresy and treason, and 
Charles V conferred on the order exclusive jurisdiction over all 
crimes committed by the knights The arrest of the offender 
had to be by warrant signed by at least six knights, and during 
the process of charge and trial he remained not in prison but 
dans Vatmahle compagme du dit ordre It was in defiance of 
this right that Alva refused the claim of Counts Fgmont and 
Horn to be tried by the knights of the Fleece in 1568 During 
the 1 6th century the order frequently acted as a consultative 
body in the state, thus in 1539 and 1540 Charles summons the 
knights with the council of state and the privy council to decide 
what step** should be taken in face of the revolt of Ghent (Arm- 
strong, op cit 1 302), in 1562 Margaret of Parma, the regent, 
summons them to Brussels to debate the dangerous condition 
of the provinces (Motley 1 48), and they were present at 
the abdication of Charles m the great hall at Brussels in 1555 
The history of the order and its subsequent division into the 
two branches of Austria and Spam may be briefly summarized. 
By the marriage of Mary, only daughter of Charles the Bold of 
Burgundy to Maximilian, archduke of Austria, 1477, the grand 
mastership of the order came to the house of Habsburg and, 
with the Netherlands provinces, to Spam m 1504 on the accessmn 
of Philip, Maximilian’s son, to Castile On the extinction of 
the Habsburg dynasty m Spam by the death of Charles II in 
1700 the grand-mastership, which had been filled by the kings 
of Spam after the loss of the Netherlands, was claimed by the 
emperor Charles VI , and he instituted the order in Vienna 
in 1713 Protests were made at various times by Philip V., 
but the question has never been finally decided by treaty, and 
the Austrian and Spanish branches have continued as indepen- 
dent orders ever since as the principal order of knighthood in 
the respective states It may be noticed that while the Austrian 
branch excludes aiw other than Roman Catholics from the 
order, the Spanish Jieece may be granted to Protestants The 
badges of the two branches vary slightly in detail, more par- 
ticularly in the attachment of fire-stones (fustls or furtsons) and 
steels by which the fleece is attached to the ribbon of the collar 
The Spanish form is given on Plate IV , fig 2 The collar is 
composed of alternate links of furisons and double steels 
interlaced to form the letter B for Burgundy A magnificent 


exhibition of relics, portraits of knights and other objects con- 
nected with the order of the Golden Fleece was held at Bruges 
in 1907 

The chief history of the order is Baron do Reifftenberg's Histoife 
de VOfd¥$ de la Toison dVr (1830I, see also an article by Sir J 
Balfour Paul, Lyon King of Arms, in the ScotHsh Htsioncal Review 
(July 1908) 

Austria Hungary — The following are the principal orders other 
than that of the Golden hleece {sUpra) The Order of Stephen of 
Hungary ^ the royal Hungarian order, founded m 1764 by the empress 
Maria Theresa, consists of the grand master (the sovereign), 20 
knights grand cross, 30 kmghts commanders and 50 knights The 
badge is a green enamelled cross with gold borders, suspended from 
the Hungarian crown , the red enamelled medallion in the centre of 
the cross beats a white patriarchal cross iSanmg from a coroneted 
green mound , on either side of the cross are the letters M T m gold, 
and the whole is surrounded by a white fillet with the legend 
Publicum Meritorum Praemium The iibbon is green with a crimson 
central slnpe The collar, only worn by the knights grand cross, is of 
gold, and consists of Hungarian Crowns linked together alternately 
by the monograms of St Stephen, S S , and the foundress, M T , the 
centre of the collar is formed by a flying lark encircled by the motto 
^tringit amore An illustration of the star of the grand cross is 
given on Plate V , fig 4 The Order of L eopold^ for civil and military 
service, was founded in 1808 by the emperor Francis 1 in memory 
of his father Leopold II The three classes take precedence next 
after the corresponding classes of the order of St Stephen The 
badge is a red enamelled cross bordered with white and gold and 
siirmountel by the imperial crown, the red medallion in the centre 
bears the letters F I A , and on the encircling white fillet is the 
inscription Integntah et Mento When conferred for service m war 
the cross rests on a green laurel wreath The ribbon is scarlet with 
two white btnpes The collar consists of imperial crowns, the 
initials F and L and oak wreaths The Order of the Iron Crown, 
t e of Lombardy, Was founded by Napoleon as king of Italy m 1809, 
and refounded as an Austrian order of civil and military merit in 
r8i6 by the emperor hrancis I , the number of knights is limited 
to 100 — 20 grand cross, 30 commanders, 50 knights The badge 
consists of the double-headed imperial eagle with sword and orb, 
below It is the jewelled iron crown of Lombardy, and above the 
imperial crown, on the breast of the eagle is a gold bordered blue 
shield with the letter b in gold The military decoration for war 
service also bears two green laurel branches. Ihe ribbon is yellow 
edged with narrow blue stripes The collar is formed of Lombard 
crowns, oak wreaths and the monogram F P [Franctscus Primus) 
The Order of Francis Joseph, for personal merit of every kind, was 
founded m 1849 by the emperor Francis Joseph I It is of the throe 
usual classes and is unlimited m numbers The badge is a black 
and gold imperial eagle surmounted by the imperial crown The 
eagle bears a red cross with a white medallion, containing the letters 
F J , and to the beaks of the two heads of the eagle is attached a 
chain on which is the legend Viribus Unitis The ribbon is deep red 
The Order of Maria Iheresa was founded by the empress Maria 
Theresa in 1757 It is a purely military order and is ^ivcn to officers 
for personal distinguished conduct in the field There are three 
classes There were originally only two, grand cross and knights 
The emperor Joseph II added a commanders' class m 1765 The 
badge IS a white cross with gold edge, in the centre a red medallion 
with a white gold-edged fesse, surrounded by a fillet with the inscnp 
tion Fortituaim The ribbon is red with a white central sttipc 
The Order of Ehtabeih Theresa, also a military order for officers, was 
founded in 1750 by the will of Ehfcabeth Christina, widow of the 
emperor Charles VI It was renovated in 1771 by her daughter, 
the empress Maria Theresa The order is limited to 21 khignts in 
three aivisions The badge is an oval star with eight points, 
enamelled half red and white, dependent from a gold imperial crown 
The central medallion bears the initials of the founders, With the 
encircling mscnption M Theresa parentis gratiam perennem voluit 
The ribbon is black The Order of the Starry Cross, for high-born 
ladies of the I^oman Catholic faith who devote themselves to good 
works, spiritual arid temporal. Was founded m 1668 by the empress 
Eleanor, widow of the emperor Ferdinand III and mother of 
Leopold I , to commemorate the recovery of a relic of the true cross 
from a dangerous fire in the imperial palace at Vienna The relic 
was supposed to have been peculiarly treasured by the emperor 
Maximilian 1 and the emperor Fredenck III The patroness of the 
order must be a princess of the imperial Austrian house The badge 
IS the black double-headed eagle surrounded by a blue enamelled 
ornannented border, with the inscription Salus et Gloria on a white 
fillet , the eagle bears a red Greek cross With gold and blue borders 
The Order of Elisabeth, also for ladies, was founded m 1898 

Bel^um —The Order of Leopold^ for civil and military ment, was 
founded irt 1832 by LeopolcTl , with four classes^ a fifth being added 
in 1838 The badge is a white enamelled cross, with gold borders 
and balls, suspended from a royal crown and resting on a green 
laurel and oak wreath In the centfe a medallion, Surrounded by a 
red fiUertt with the motto ol the order, V union fait ia force, bears a 
golden Belgian lion on a black field The nbboa is watered red 



INSIGNIA OF SOME OF THE PRINCIPAL ORDERS OF KNIGHTHOOD, 
DR\WN B\ GRACIOUS PERMISSION I^ROM THOSE IN THE POSSES- 
SION OF HIS LATE MAJESTY KING EDWARD VII AND ARRANGED 
IN ACCORDANCE WITH HIS MAJESTY'S WISHES AND COMMAND 
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The Ordcv of the Iron Cross^ the badge of winch is a black cross with 
gold borders, with a gold centre bearing a lion, was instituted by 
Leopold 11 in 1867 as an order of civil merit The mihtary cross 
was instituted in 1885. There are also the following orders insU^ 
tuted by Leopold II for service m the Congo State the Order of the 
African Star (1888), the Royal Order of the Lion (1891) and the 
Congo Star (1889) 

Bulgaria — ^The Order of SS Cyril and Methodius was instituted 
in 1909 by King Ferdinand to commemorate the elevation of the 
prmcipality to the position of an mdependent kingdom It now 
takes prec^ence of the Order of St Alexander ^ which was founded by 
Pnnee Alexander m 1881, and reconstituted by Pnnee herdinand 
in 1888 There are six classes The plain white cross, suspended 
from the Bulgarian crown, bears the name of the patron saint in 
old Cyrillic letters in the centre 

Denmark • — The Order of the Elephant, one of the chief European 
orders of knighthood, was, it is said, founded by Christian I in 1462 , 
a still earlier origin has been assign^ to it, but its regular institution 
was that of Chnstian V in 1693 The order, exclusive of the sove« 
leign and his sons, is limited to 30 knights, who must be of the 
Protestant rehgion The badge of the order is illustrated on Plate IV , 
fig 5 Ihe ribbon is light watered blue, the collar of alternate gold 
elephants with blue housmgs and towers, the star of silver with 
a purple medallion bearing a silvei or brilliant cross surrounded by 
a silver laurel wreath Ihe motto is Magnamme pretium Ihe 
Order of the Dannebrog is, according to Danish tradition, of miracu 
I0U8 origin, and was founded by Valdemar II in 1219 as a memorial 
of a victory over the Esthonians, won by the appearance m the sky 
of a red banner bearing a white cross Histoncally the order dates 
from the foundation in 1671 by Christian V at the birth of his son 
Frederick, the statutes being published in 1693 Originally re- 
stneted to 50 knights and granted as a family or court decoration, 
it was reconstituted as an unlimited order of merit in 1808 by 
hredenck VI , alterations have been made in 1811 and 1864 It 
now consists of three classes —grand cross, commander (two grades!, 
knight, and of one lank of ordinary members {Dannebrogs maender) 
Ihe badge of the order is, with variations for the different classes, 
i white enamelled Danish cross with red and gol<l borders, bearing 
m the centre the letter W (V) and on the four arms the inscription Gud 
og Kongen (For God and King) 1 he ribbon is white with red 
edging 

France — The Legion of Honour ^ the only order of France, and 
one which in its higher grades ranks in estimation with the highest 
European orders, was instituted by Napoleon Bonaparte on the 
19th of May 1802 (29 Floreal of the year X ) as a general mili- 
tary and civil order of merit All soldiers on whom “ swords of 
honour ” had been already conferred were declared legionaries 
Ipso facto, and all (itizcns after 25 years’ service were declared 
eligible, whatever their birth, rank or rehgion On admission 
all were to swear to co-operate so far as in them lay for the 
assertion of the principles of liberty and equality 1 he organiza- 
tion as laid down by Napoleon in 1804 was as follows Napoleon 
was grand master, a grand council of 7 grand officers ad- 
ministered the order, the order was divided into 15 “ cohorts” 
of 7 grand officers, 20 commanders, 30 officers and 350 legion- 
aries, and at the headquarters of the cohorts, for which the 
temtoiy of France was separated into 15 divisions, were main- 
tained hospitals for the support of the sick and infirm legionaries 
Salanes {traitements) varying in each rank were attached to the 
order In 180 <5 the rank of Grand Eagle ” (now Grand Cross, 
or Grand Cordon) was instituted, taking precedence of the grand 
officers At the Restoration many changes were made, the old 
mihtary and religious orders were restored, and the Legion of 
Honour, now Ordre Roy ale de la Legion d^Honneur, took the lowest 
rank The revolution of July 1830 restored the order to its 
unique place The constitution of the order now rests on the 
decrees of the i6th of March and 24th of November 1852, the law 
of the 25th of July 1873, the decree of the 29th of December 1892, 
and the laws of the i6th of April 1895 28th of January 

1897, ^ decree of the 26th of June 1900 The president of 

the republic is the grand master of the order, the administration 
is in the hands of a grand chancellor, who has a council of the 
order nominated by the grand master The chancellery is 
housed in the Palais de la Legion de VHonneur, which, burnt 
during the Commune, was rebuilt in 1878 The order consists of 
the five classes of grand cross (limited to 80), grand officer (200), 
commander (1000), officers (4000), and chevalier or knight, m 
which the number is unlimited These limitations in number 
do not affect the foreign recipients of the order Salaries (iratie- 
ments) are attached to the military and naval recipients of the 


order when on the active list, viz 3000 francs for grand cross, 
2000 francs for grand officers, 1000 francs for commanders, 250 
francs for chevaliers The numbers of the recipients of the order 
sans traitement are limited through all classes In ordinary 
circumstances twenty years of military, naval or civil service 
must have been performed before a candidate can be eligible tor 
the rank of chevalier, and promotions can only be made after 
definite service in the lower rank Extraordinary service m 
time of wai and extraordinary services in c ivil life admit to any 
rank Women have been decorated, notably Rosa Bonheur, 
Madame Curie and Madame Bar let The Napoleonic form ol 
the grand cross and ribbon is illustrated on Plate IV , fig 6, the 
cross from which the drawing was made was given to King 
Edward VII when prince of Wales in 1863 In the present 
order of the French Republic the symbolical head of the Republic 
appears in the centre, and a laurel wreath replaces the imperial 
crown, the inscription round the medallion is Republtque fran- 
catse Since 1805 there has existed an institution, Maison 
d' education de la Legion dTlonneur, for the education of the 
daughters, granddaughters, sisters and nieces of members of 
the Legion of Honour There are three houses, at Saint Denis, at 
Ecoiicn and Les Loges (see Dictionnaire de V administration fran- 
(aise, by M Block and F Magn^ro, 1905, sv Decorations ”) 

Among the orders swept away at the French Revolution, restored 
in part at the Restoration, and finally abolished at the revolution of 
uly 1830 were the following The Order of bt Michael was founded 
y Louis XI in ii*09 ^ limited number of knights of noble birth 

Later the numbers were so much increased under Charles IX that 
it became known as Le Collier d toutes bites In 1810 the order was 
granted for services in art and science In view of the low esteem 
into which the Order of St Michael had fallen, Henry 111 ftunded 
in 1578 the Order of the Holy Ghost {St Esprit) Ihe badge of the 
order was a white Maltese cross decoiated m gold, with the gold 
lilies of France at the angles, m the centre a white dove with wings 
outstretched, the nbbon was sky blue {cordon bleu) The motto of 
the order was Duce et auspice ihe Ord^r of St Louts was founded 
by Louis XIV m 1693 for military ment, and the Order of Military 
Merit by Louis XV in 1750, originally for Protestant officers 
Germany — 1 Anhalt The Order of Albert the Bear, a family 
order or Hausorden, was founded in 1830 by the dukes Henry of 
Anhdlt-Kothen, I^opold 1 redenck of Anhalt-Dessau and Alexander 
Charles of Anhalt-Bernburg Changes in the constitution have 
been made at various dates It now consists of five classes, giand 
cross, commander (2 classes) and knights (2 classes) The badge is 
a gold oval beanng in gold a crowned and collared bear on a crenel 
lated wall, below the ring by which the badge is attached to the 
iibbon is a shield with the arms of the house of Anhalt, on the 
reverse those of the house of Ascania Round the oval is the motto 
Eurchte Gott und folge seme Befehle The ribbon is green with two 
red stripes The grand master alone wears a collar 

n Baden Ihe Order of Fidelity or Loyalty {Hausorden der 
Treuc) was instituted by William, margrave of Baden-Duflach in 
1715, and reconstituted m 1803 by the elector Charles Frederick 
I here is now only one class, for princes of the reigning house, foreign 
sovereigns and eminent men of the state The badge is a red 
enamelled cross with gold borders and double C s interlaced m the 
angles, in the centre a white med illion with red monogram over a 
green mound surmounted by the word Fidelttas in black, the cross 
IS siispen<led from a ducal crown The ribbon is orange with silver 
edging The military Order of Charles brederick was founded in 
1807 There are three classes The badge is a white cross resting 
on a green laurel wreath, the nbbon is red with a yellow stripe 
Ixirdered with white Hie order is conferred for long and meriton 
ous military service The Order of the Zahnngen Lion was founded 
in i8i 2 in commemoration of the duscent of the reigning house of 
Baden from the dukes of Zahnngen It has been reconstituted in 
1840 and 1877 It now consists of five classes The badge is a green 
enamel cross with gold clasps in ihe angles, in the central medallion 
an enamelled representation of the ruined castle of Zalinngen The 
ribbon is green with two orange stripes Since 189O ihe Order of 
Berthold I has been a distinct order, it was founded 111 1877 as a 
higher class of the Zahringen Lion 

m Bavaria The Order of bt Hubert, one of the oldest and 
most distinguished knightly orders, was founded in 1444 by duke 
Gerhard V of Julich Berg m honour of a victory over Count Arnold 
of Egmont at Ravensberg on the 3rd of November, St Hubert s day 
The knights wore a collar of golden hunting horns, whence the order 
was also known as the Order of the Horn Statutes were granted in 
1476, but the order fell into abeyance at the extmction of the 
dynasty in 1609 It was revived in 1708 by the elector palatine, 
lohn William of Neuberg, and its constitution was altered at.vanous 
times, its final form being given by the elector Maximilian Josepl^ 
first king of Havana, m 1808 Exclusive of the sovereign and 
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princes of the blood, and foreign sovereigns and princes, it 
consists of twelve capitular knights of the rank of count or 
Freiherr The badge of the order and the nbbon are illustrated 
in Plate V , fig 3 The central medallion represents the conversion 
of St Hubert The collar is composed of gold and blue enamel 
figures of the conversion linked by the Gothic mono«am I T V , 
In Trau Vast, the motto of the order, alternately red and green 
The Order of St George, said to have been founded in the 12th cen- 
tury as a crusading order and revived by the emperor Maximilian I 
m X494, dates historically from its institution in 1729 by the 
elector Charles Albert, afterwards the emperor Charles VII It was 
confirmed by the elector Charles Theodore in 1778 and by the 
elector Maximilian Joseph IV as the second Bavarian order 
Vanous new statutes have been granted from 1827 to 1875 The 
order is divided into two branches, '* of German and foreign lan- 
guages," and it also heis a ‘ spiritual class " Ihe members of the 
order must be Roman Catholics The badge is a blue enamelled 
cross with white and gold edging suspended from the mouth of a gold 
lion's head , in the angles of the cross are blue lozenges containing 
the letters V I B I , Virgtm Immaculatae Bavaria Immaculaia The 
central medaUion contains a figure of the Immaculate Conception 
fhe medallion on the reverse contains a figure of bt George and the 
Dragon and the corresponding initials J U P F , Justus ut Palma 
Florebit, the motto of the order Besides the above Bavaria 
possesses the Military Order of Maximilian Joseph 1806, and the 
Civtl Orders of Merit of St Michael, 1693, and of the Bavarian Crown, 
1808, and other minor orders and decorations, civil and mihtary 
There are also the two illustrious orders for ladies, the Order of 
Elizabeth, founded in 1766, and the Order of Theresa, in 1827 The 
foundations of St Anne of Munich and of St Anne of WUrzburg for 
ladies are not properly orders 

IV Brunswick The Order of Henry the Lion, for military and 
civil merit, was founded by Duke William in 1834 There are five 
classes, and a cross of ment of two classes The badge is a blue 
enamelled cross dependent from a lion surmounted by the ducal 
crown , the angles of the cross are filled by crowned W s and the 
centre bears the arms of Brunswick, a crowned pillar and a white 
horse, between two sickles The ribbon is deep red bordered with 
ycllo v 

V Hanover The Order of St George (one class only) was insti- 
tuted by King Ernest Augustus I in 1839 as the family order 01 the 
house of Hanover, the Royal Guelphtc Order (three classes) by George, 
prince regent, afterwards George IV of Great Britain, in 1815, and 
the Order of Ernest Augustus by George V of Hanover in 1865 
Ihcse orders have not been conferred since 1866, when Hanover 
ceased to be a kingdom, and the Royal Guelphtc Order, which from 
its institution was more British than Hanoverian, not since the 
death of William iV in 1837 The last British grand cross was the 
late duke of Cambridge 

vi Hesse Of the various orders founded by the houses of Hesse- 
Cassel and Hesse Darmstadt the following are still bestowed in the 
grand duchy of Hesse The Order of Louis, founded by the grand 
duke Louis I of Hesse-Darmstadt m 1807, there are five classes, 
the black, red and gold bordered cross bears the initial L in the 
centre, the nbbon is black with red borders , the Order of Philip the 
Magnanimous, founded by the grand duke Louis II m 1840 has five 
classes, the white cross of the badge bears the eftigy of Phihp sur- 
rounded by the motto St Deus vobtscum qms contra nos The 
Order of the Golden Lion was founded in 1770 by the landgrave 
Frederick II of Hesse-Cassel, the knights are 41 in number and take 
precedence of the members of the two former orders The badge 
is an open oval of gold with the Hessian lion in the centre The 
nbbon is crimson 

vn Mecklenburg The grand duchies of Mecklenburg-Schwerin 
and Mecklenburg-Strelitz possess jointly the Order of the Wendish 
Crown, founded in 1864 by the grand dukes Fredeiick Francis II of 
Schwerin and Fredericlc William of Strehtz, there are four classes, 
with two divisions of the grand cross, and also an affiliated cross of 
merit, the f^rand cross can be granted to ladies The badge is a 
white cross bearing on a blue centre the Wendish crown, surrounded 
by the motto, for the Schwerin knights, Per aspera ad astra, for the 
Strehtz knights, Avito viret honore The Order of the Griffin, founded 
m 1884 by Frerlenck Francis III of Schwenn, was made common to 
the duchies in 1901 

viii Oldenburg The Order of Duke Peter Frederick Louts, a 
family order and order of merit, was founded by the grand duke 
Paul Fredenck Augustus in memory of his father in 1838 It has 
two divisions, each of five classes, of capitular knights and honorary 
members The badge is a white gold bordered cross suspended 
from a crown, in the centre the crowned monogram P F L sur- 
rounded by the motto Ein Gott, Etn Recht, Eine Wahrheit, the nbbon 
IS dark blue bordered with red 

IX Prussia The Order of the Black Eagle, one of the most 
distinguished of European orders, was founded in 1701 by the elector 
of Brandenburg, Freaenck I , in memory of his coronation as king 
of Prussia The order consists of one class only and the onginal 
statutes limited the number, exclusive of the princes of the royal 
house and foreign members, to 30 But the number has been 
exceeded It is only conferred on those of royal lineage and upon 
high officers of state It confers the nobiliary particle von Only 
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those who have received the Order of the Red Eagle are eligible An 
illustration of the badge of the order with ribbon is given on Plate IV , 
fig 3 The star of silver bears the black eagle on an orange ground 
surrounded by a silver fillet on which is the motto of the order 
Suum Cuique The collar is formed of alternate black eagles and 
a circular medallion with the motto on a white centre surrounded by 
the initials F R repeated in green, the whole in a circle of blue witn 
four gold crowns on the exterior nm The Order of the Red Eagle, 
the second of the I^ussian orders, was founded onginally as the 
Order of Sincerity [L'Ordre de la Sincenti) in 1705 by George William, 
hereditary piince of Brandenburg- Bayreuth The original constitu- 
tion and insignia are now entirely changed, with the exception of the 
red eagle which formed the centre of the cross of the badge The 
order had almost fallen into oblivion when it was revived in 1734 
by the mar^ave George Fredenck Charles as the Order of the Bran-- 
denburg Red Eagle It consisted of 30 nobly born knights The 
numbers were increased and a grand cross class added in 1759 On 
the cession of the principality to Prussia in 1791 the order was 
transferred! and King Fredenck William raised it to that place in 
Prussian orders which it has since maintained The order was 
divided mto four classes in 1810 and there are now five classes with 
numerous sub-divisions It is an order of civil and military ment 
The grand cross resembles the badge of the Black Eagle, but is white 
and the eagles in the comers red, the central medallion beanng the 
initials W R (those of William I ) surrounded by a blue fillet with 
the motto Sincere et Constanter The numerous classes and sub- 
divisions have exceedingly complicated distinguishing marks, some 
bearing crossed swords, a crown, or an oak-leaf surmounting the 
cross The nbbon is white with two orange stripes 

The Order for Merit {Ordre pour le Minte), one of the most highly 
prized of European orders of ment, has now two divisions, mihtary 
and for science and art It was onginally founded by the electoral 
pnnee Frederick, afterwards Fredenck I of Prussia, m 1667 as the 
Order of Generosity , it was given its present name and granted for 
civil and military distinction by Frederick the Great, 1740 In 
1810 the order was made one for military ment against the enemy 
in the field exclusively In 1840 the class for distinction for science 
and art, or peace class {Lriedensklasse) was founded by Frederick 
William IV , for those " who have gained an illustrious name by 
wide recognition m the spheres of science and art " Ihe number is 
limited to 30 German and 30 foreign members The Academy 
of Sciences and Arts on a vacancy nominates three candidates, from 
which one is selected by the king It is inteiestmg to note that this 
was the only distinction which Thomas Carlyle would accept The 
badge of the military order is a blue cross with gold uncrowned eagles 
m the angles, on the topmost arm is the initial F , with a crown, on 
the other arms the inscription Pour le M 4 rite The nbbon is black 
with a silver stripe at the e<lges In i8bb a special grand cross was 
instituted for the crown prince (afterwards Frederick III ) and Prince 
Fredenck Charles It was in 1879 granted to Count von Moltke 
as a special distinction The badge of the class for science or art 
IS a ciicular medallion of white, with a gold eagle in the centre sur- 
rounded by a blue border with the inscnption Pour le M^nte , on the 
white field the letters TF 11 four times repeated, and four crowns 
m gold projecting from the nm The nbbon is the same as for the 
military class The Order of the Crown, founded by William I in 
1 8b I, ranks with the Red Eagle There are four classes, with many 
subdivisions Other Prussian orders are the Order of William, 
instituted bv William II in 1896, a Prussian branch of the knights 
of St John of Jerusalem, Johanniter Orden, in its present form dating 
from 1893 > family Order of the House of Hohenzollern, founded 

in 1851 by Fredenck William IV There are two divisions, military 
and civil, divided into four classes The military badge is a white 
cross with black and gold edging, resting on a green oak and laurel 
wreath, the central medallion bears the Prussian Eagle with the 
arms of Hohenzollern, and is surrounded by a blue fillet with the 
motto Vom Pels zum Meer, the civil badge is a black eagle, with 
the head encircled with a blue fillet with the motto There are also 
for ladies the Order of Service, founded in 1814 by Frederick William 
III , in one class, but enlarged in 1850 and in 1865 The decoration 
of ment for ladies {Verdienst-kreuz), founded in 1870, was raised to 
an order m 1907 For the famous mihtary decoration, the Iron 
Cross, see Medals 

X Saxony The Order of the Crown of Rue {RaiUen Krone) was 
founded as a family order by Frederick Augustus I in 1807 It is 
of one class only, and the sons and nephews of the sovereign are bom 
knights of the order It is granted to foreign ruling princes and 
subjects of high rank The badge is a pale green enamelled cross 
resting on a gold crown with eight rue leaves, the centre is white 
with the crowned monogram of the founder surrounded by a green 
circlet of rue, the star bears in its centre the motto Providentiae 
Memor The ribbon is green Other Saxon orders are the mihtary 
Order of St Henry, for distinguished service in the field, founded in 
1736 in one class, since 1829 it has had four classes, the ribbon is 
sky blue with two yello'v^ stripes, the gold cross bears m the centre 
the effigy of the emperor Henry 11 , the Order of Albert, for civil 
and military ment, rounded m 1850 by Frederick Augustus II in 
memory of Duke Albert the Bold, the rounder of the Albertine hne 
of Saxony, has six classes, ihe Order of Civil Merit, was founded in 
1815 For ladies there are the Order of Stdonta, 1870, in memory 
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of the wife of Albert the Bold, the mother {^tamm- Mutter) of the 
Albertine line, and the Maria Anna Order, igoO 

XI The duchies of Saxe Altenburg, Saxe Coburg Gotha and Saxe 
Meimngen have in common the family Order of Ernest, founded m 
1833 in memory of Duke Ernest the F^ous of baxe Gotha and as a 
revival of the Order of German Integrity {Orden der deutschen Redlich- 
kett) founded in 1690 Saxe Coburg Gotha and Saxe Meimngen 
have also separate crosses of ment in science and art 

xn Saxe Weimar The Ordet of the White Falcon or of Vigilance 
was founded in 1732 and renewed in 1815 

xiii Wilrttemberg The Order of the Crown of Wurttemberg was 
founded in 1818, uniting the former Order of the Golden Eagle and an 
order of civil merit It has five classes The badge is a white cross 
surmounted by the royal crown, in the centre the initial F surrounded 
by a crimson fillet on which is the motto Furchtlos und Treu, in the 
angles of the cross are four golden leopards, the ribbon is crimson 
with two black stripes Besides the military Order of Merit founded 
in 1759, and the silver cross of merit, 1900, Wurttemberg has also 
the Order of Frederick, 1830, and the Order of Olga, 1871, which is 
granted to ladies as well as men 

Greece — The Order of the Redeemer was founded as such in 1833 
by King Otto, being a conversion of a decoration of honour instituted 
in 1829 by the National Assembly at Argos Ihere are five classes, 
the numbers being regulated for each An illustration of the badge 
and ribbon of the grand cross is given on Plate V , fig i 

Holland — The Order of William, for military merit, was founded 
in 1815 by William I , there are four classes, the badge is a white 
cross resting on a green laurel Burgundian cross, in the centre the 
Burgundian flint steel, as in the order of the Golden Fleece The 
motto Voer Moed, Belied, Trouw (For Valour, Devotion, Loyalty), 
appears on the arms of the cross The cross is surmounted by a 
jewelled crown, the ribbon is oian^e with dark blue edging The 
Order of the Netherlands Lion, for civil merit, was founded in i8r8, 
there are four classes The family Order of the Golden Lion of 
Nassau passed in 1 890 to the grand duchy of I uxemburg (see under 
Luxemburg) In 1892 Queen Wilhclmina instituted the Order of 
Oravge-Nassau with five classes 1 he Teutonic Order {q v), surviving 
in the Ballarde (Bailiwick) of Utrecht, was officially cstabli'^hed in 
the Netherlands by the States General in 1580 It wis abolished 
by Napoleon in 18 ii and was rcstoied in 1815 

Italy — The Order of the Annunziata, the highest order of knight- 
hood of the Italian kingdom, was instituted in 1 3^2 bv Amadeus VT , 
count of Savoy, as the Order of the Collare or Collar, from the silver 
collar made up of love knots and roses, which was its badge, in 
honour of the fifteen joys of the Virgin, hence the number of the 
knights was restricted to fifteen, the fifteen chaplains lecited fifteen 
masses each day, and the clauses of tne original statute of the order 
were fifteen (Amadeus VIII added five others in i ^34) Charles III 
decreed that the order should be called the Annunziata, and made 
SOI le other alterations in 1518 His son and successor, Emmanuel 
Phihbeit, made further modifications in the statute and the costume 
The church of the order was originally the Carthusian monastery of 
Pierre chatcl in the district of Bugey, but after Charles Emmanuel I 
had given Bugey and Bresse to France in 1601 the church of the 
Older was transfeircd to the Camaldolese monastery near Tuiin 
That religious order having been suppiessed at the time of the 
French Revolution, King Charles Albeit decreed in 1840 that the 
Carthusian church of Collegno should be the chapel of the order 
I he knights of the Annunziata have the title of ‘ cousins of the 
king," and enjoy precedence over all the other officials of the state 
The costume of the onler is of white satin embroidered in silk, with 
a purple velvet cloak adorned with roses and gold embroidery, but 
It IS now neve*" worn, m the collar the motto Fert is inserted, on the 
meaning of which there is great uncertainty,^ and fiom it hangs a 
pendant enclosing a medallion representing the Annunciation (see 
Iflate IV , fig 7) An account of the order is given in Count I uigi 
Cibrario s Ordini Cavallereschi (Turin, 1846) with coloured plates of 
the costume and badges 

The Order of St Maurice and St Lazarus (bS Maurizio e Lazzaro), 
IS a combination of two ancient orders The Order of St Maurice 
was originally founded by Amadeus VllI , duke of Savoy, in 1434, 
when he retired to the hermitage of Ripaille, and consisted of a group 
of half a-dozen councillors who were to advise him on such affairs 
of state as he continued to control When he became pope as I ehx V 
the order practically ceased to exist It was re established at the 
instance of Emmanuel Philibert by Pope Pius V ini572asa military 
and religious order, and the following year it was united to that of 
St Lazarus by Gregory XIII The latter order had been founded as a 
military and religious community at the time of the Latin kingdom 
of Jerusalem with the object of assisting lepers, many of whom 
were among its members Popes, princes and nobles endowed it 
with estates and privileges, including that of administenng and 
succeeding to the property of lepers, which eventually led to grav e 
abuses With the advance of the Saracens the knights of St Lazarus, 


'It has been taken as the Latin word meaning ‘ he bears " or as 
representing the initials of the legend Fortitudo Ejus Rhodum Tenuit, 
with an allusion to a defence of the island of Rhodes by an ancient 
count of Savoy 


when driven from the Holy Land and Egypt, migrated to Franco 
(1291) and Naples (1311), where they founded leper hospitals Ihe 
order in Naples, which alone was afterwards rccogmzi d as the legiti- 
mate descendant of the Terusalem community, was empiowered to 
seize and confine any one suspected of leprosy, a permission which led 
to the establishment of a regular inquisitorial system of blackmail 
In the 15th and lOth centuries dissensions broke out among the 
knights, and the order declined in credit and wealth, until finally 
the grand master, Giannotto Castigliom, resigned his position in 
favour of Emmanuel Philibert, duke of bavoy, in 1571 Iwo years 
later the orders of St Lazarus and St Maurice were incorporated into 
one community, the members of which were to devote themselves 
to the defence of the Holy See and to fight its enemies as well as to* 
continue assisting lepers The galleys of the order subsequently 
took part in various expeditions against the Tuiks and the Barbary 
pirates Lepros>, which had almost disappeared 111 the 17th cen 
tury, broke out once more In the i8th, anci in 1773 a hospital was 
established by the order at Aosta made famous by Xavier de 
Maistre s tale, Le L 6 preux de la ciU d*Aoste Ihe statutes were 
published in 1816, by which date the order had lost its military 
character, it was rcfoimed first by Charles Albert (1831 J, and later 
by Victor Emmanuel II , king of Italy (i8b8) The knighthood of 
St Maurice and Si Lazarus is now i digmtv conferred by the king 
of Italy (the grand master) on persons distinguished in the public 
service, science, art and letters, trade, and above all 111 chaiitaole 
works, to which its income is devoted I here are five classes The 
badge of the combined ordei is composed of the white cross with 
trefoil termination of St Lazarus resting on the green cross of St 
Maurice, both crosses aie bordered gold Ihe first four classes 
wear the badge suspended from a royal crown The ribbon is dark 
green 

See I Cibraiio, Descnzione storica degli Oidini Cavallereschi, vol i 
(Turin, 1846), Calendario Reale, an annual publication issued m 
Rome 

The military Order of Savor was founded m 1815 by Victor 
Emmanuel of Sardinia, badge modified 1855 and 1857 It has now 
five classes I he badge is a white cross, the arms of which expand 
and terminate in an obtuse angle, lound the cross is a green laurel 
and oak wreath, the central medallion is red, bearing in gold two 
crossed swoids, the initials of the founder and the date 1855 The 
riblion IS red with a central stripe of blue The Civil Order of Savoy, 
founded in 1831 by Charles -Moert of Sardinia is of one class, and 
in statutes of 1868 is limited to bo members The badge is the plain 
Savoy cross in blue, with silver medallion the ribbon is blue with 
white borders The Order of ihe C roxvn of Italy was founded in 1868 
by Victor Emmanuel II in commemoration of the union of Italy 
into a kingdom There aie five classes 

Luxemburg — The Order of the Golden Lion was founded as a family 
order of the house of Nassau by William III of the Netheilands and 
Adolphus of N issau jointly On the death of William in 1890 it 
passed to the giand duke of Luxemburg, it has only one class 
ihc Order of Adolphus of Nassau, foi civil and military merit, in four 
classes, was founded m 1858, and the Order of the Oak Lrown as a 
general order of ment, in five classes, in 1841, mollified 1858 

Monaco — The Order of St Diaries, five classes was founded m 
1858 by Prince Charles III and remodelled in i8()3 It is a general 
order of merit 

Montenegro — Ihe Order of St Peter, founded in 1852, is a family 
order, m one class, and only given to members of the princely family, 
the Order of Danilo, or of the Independence of Montenegro, is a general 
order of ment, in foui classes, with subdivisions, also founded in 
1852 

Norway — The Older of St Olaf was founded in 18^7 by Oscar I 
in honoui of St Olaf, the founder of Christianity in Norway, as a 
general order of merit, military and civil There are three classes, 
the last two being, in 1873 ind 1890, subdivided into two grades each 
The badge and ribbon is illustrated on Plate V fig 5 The reverse 
bears the motto Ret og Sandhed (Kight and Truth) I he Order of the 
Norwegian Lion, founded in 1904 by Oscar II , has only one class, 
foreigners on whom the order is conferred must be sovereigns or heads 
of states or members of refgning houses 

Papal — The arrangement and constitution of the papal orders 
was remodelled by a brief of Plus X in 1905 The Order of Christ, 
the supreme pontifical order, is of one class only, for the history of 
this ancient ordei see Portugal {infra) The badge and ribbon is 
the same as the older Portuguese form The Order of Pius was 
founded in 1847 by Pius IX , theie are now three classes, the badge 
IS an eight pointed blue star with golden flames between the rays, 
a white centre bears the founder's name , the ribbon is blue with two 
red stripes at each border The Order of St (tregory the Great, founded 
m 1831, is in two divisions, civil and military, each having three 
classes The Order of St Sylvester was originally founded as the 
Order of the (rolden Spur by Paul IV in 1559 as a mihtiry body, 
though tradition assigns it to Constantine the Great and Pope 
S> Iv ester It was reorganized as an order of m^rit by Gregoiy Xvl 
in 1841 In 1905 the ordei was divided into three classes, and a 
separate order, that of the Golden Spur or Golden Legion {Mihtia 
Aurata) was established, in one class, with the numbers limited to a 
hundred The cross Pro Lcclesia et Pontifice, instituted by Leo XIII 
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m 1888 IS a decoration, not an order There remains thtj 
venerable Order of the Holy Sepulchre^ of which tradition assigns 
the foundation to Godfrey de Bouillon It was, however, probably 
founded as a mihtary order for the protection of the Holy Sepulchre 
by Alexander VI m 1496 Ihe right to nominate to the order was 
shared with the pope as grand master by the guardian of the Fatres 
Mtnores In Jerusalem, later by the Franciscans, and then by the 
Latin patriarch in Jerusalem In 1905 the latter waft nominated 
grand master, but the pope reserves the joint right of nomination 
The badge of the order is a red Jerusalem cross with red Latin crosses 
in the angles 

PortugM — The Order of Christ was founded on the abolition of the 
Templars by Dionysius or Diniz of Portugal and in 1318 in conjunc- 
tion with Pope John XXII , both having the nght to nommate to the 
order The papal branch survives as a distinct order In 1522 it 
was formed as a distinct Portuguese order and the gland mastership 
vested in the crown of Portugal In 1789 its ongmal religious 
aspect was abandoned, and with the exception that its members 
must be of the Koman Catholic faith, it is entirely secularized 
There are three classes The original badge of the order was a long 
red cross with expanded flat ends bearing a small cross m white, 
the ribbon is red The modern badge is a blue enamelled cross 
resting on a green laurel wreath , the central medallion, m white, con- 
tains the old red and white cross The older form is worn with the 
collar by the grand-crossea 1 he Order of the fower and Sword was 
founded in 1808 in Brazil by the regent, afterwards king John VI 
of Portugal, .13 a revival of the old Order of the Sword^ said to have 
been founded by Alfonso V in 1459 It was remodelled in 1832 
under its present name and constitution is a general order of mihtary 
and civil merit There are five classes Ihe badge of the order and 
ribbon is illustrated on Plate IV , hg 4 Ihe Order of St Benedict of 
Aviz (earlier of Evora)^ founded in 1162 as a religious military 
order, was secularized m 1789 as an order of military merit, m four 
classes The badge is a green cross fieiiry ^ the ribbon is gicen 
Ihe Order of St fames of the Sword, or James of Compostella, is 
a branch of the Spanish order of that name (see uuder Spam) It 
also was secularized in 1789, and m i86i was constituted an ordci 
of merit for science, Utcrature and art, in five classes The badge is 
the lily-hilted sword of bt James, enamelled red with gold borders, 
the ribbon is violet In 1789 these three orders were granted a 
common badge umtingthe three separate crosses in a gold medallion, 
the joint ribbon is red, green and violet, and to the separate crosses 
was added a red sacred heart and small white cross Ihe^'e are also 
the Order of Our Lady of Villa Vt^osa (i8ig), for both sexes, and the 
Order of St Isabella, 1801, lor ladies 

Rumania — The Order of the Star of Rumania was founded m 1877, 
and the Order of the Crown of Rumania m 1881, both in five classes, 
for civil and military merit, the nbbon of the first is red with blue 
borders, of the second light blue with two silver stripes 

Russia — The Order of St Andrew was founded in 1698 by Peter 
the Great It is the chief order of the empire, and admission carries 
with it according to the statutes of 1720 the orders oi St Anne, 
Alexander Nevsky, and the White Eagle, there is only one class 
I he badge and ribbon is illust’^ated m Plate 1 V , fig 5 1 he collar is 
composed of three members alternately, the imperial eagle beanng 
on a red medallion a figure of St George slaying the Dragon, the badge 
of the grand duchy cf Moskow, the cipher of the e iperoi Paul I 
m gold on a blue ground, surmounted by the imperial crown, anti 
surrountled by a trophy of weapons and green and white flags, and a 
cucular red and gold star with a blue St Andrew's cross The Order 
of St Catherine, for ladies, ranks next to the St Andrew It was 
founded under the name of the Order of Rescue by Peter the Great 
in 1714 m honour of the empress Catherine and the part she had 
taken m rescuing him at the battle of the Pruth in 1711 Thcie are 
two classes The grand cioss is only for members of the imperial 
house and ladies of the highest nobiUty The second class was idded 
m 1797 The badge of the older is a cross of diamonds beanng m a 
medallion the efiigy of St Cathenne The nbbon is red with the 
motto hor Love and Fatherland m silver letters The Order of St 
Alexander Nevsky was founded m 1725 by the empress Cathenne I 
There is only one class The badge is a red enamelled cross with 
gold eagles m the angles, bear ng in a medallion the mounted effigy 
of St Alexander Nevsky The nbbon is red The Order of ihe 
White Eagle was founded m 171^ by Augustus II of Poland and was 
adopted as a Russian order in 1831 , there is one class Tlie Order 
of St Anne was founded by Charles Fredenek, duke of Holstein 
Ck>tt»rp in 1735 in honour of his wife, Anna Petrovna, daughter of 
Peter me Groat It was mlopted as a Russian order m 1797 by their 
grandson, the emperor Paul There are four classes Other orders 
are those of St VMimtr, founded by Catherme II , 1782. four classes, 
and of St Stanislaus, founded originally as a Polish order by Stanis- 
laus Augustus Pomatowski m 1765, and adopted as a Russian 
order in 1831 

The mihtary Order of St George was founded by the empress 
Catherine II in 1 769 for mihtary service on land and sea, with four 
classes, a fifth class for non-comraissioned officers and men, tne 
St George's CrosSf was added in 1807 The badpe is a white cross 
with gold borders, with \ red cential medallion on which is the figure 
of St George slaying the dragon The nblxin is orange with 
three black stnpes 
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Servta — The Order of the White EaglOy the principal order, was 
founded bv Milan 1 in 1882, statutes 18^3, m five classes, the ribbon 
is blue and red , the Order of St Saia^ foundetl 1883, also in five classes, 
is an order of merit for aricnce ^iid ait, the Otdir of the Star of 
Karageorgevitch, four classes, was founded by Peter I m 1904 
Ihe ordeis of Milosch tlu Great, founded by Alexander I in 1898 and 
of Jakovo, founded originally by Michael Obrenovitcli m 1863, 
reconstituted m 1883, aie since the dynastic revolution of 1903 no 
longer bestowed ihe Order of St Lazarus is not a general order, tiie 
cross and collar being only worn by the king 

Spam — Ihc Spaiish branch of the Order of the Golden Fleece 
has been treated above The three most ancient orders of Spam — 
of Si James of ComposUllay or St James of the Sword, of Alcantara and 
of -still exist as orders of meiit, the hrst m three classes, 

the last two as orders of military meat m one class They were all 
originally founded as military religious aiders, like the crusading 
Templars and the Hospitallers, but to fight lor the true faith agamst 
the Moors in Spam 1 he present badges of the orders represent the 
ciosses that the knights wore on their mantles That of St James of 
Compostella is the led lily-hilled sword of St James, the ribbon is also 
red The other t\^o ortlers wear the cross fleury — 4 lcantara red, 
Calairava green, wiUi corresponding ribbons A short history of these 
orders mav be here given Tradition gives the foundation of the 
Order of Jmigkts 0/ St James of Compostella to Ramiro II , king of 
Leon, m the lolh century, tocommeinoratca victory over the Moors, 
but, historically the order dates horn the confirraaiwn in 1175 by 
Alexander HI It gained great reputation in the vars against 
the Moors and became very wealthy In 1493 the grand mt’stership 
was annexed by F'erdmanci the Catholic, and was vested permanently 
m the crown of Spain by Pone Adrian Vf m 1522 

The Order of Knights of Alcaniarat instituted about 1156 by the 
brotheis Don Suarez and Don Gomez de Barrientos for protectio 1 
agamst the Moors In 1177 they were confirmed as a religious older 
of knighthood under Benedictine rule by Pope Alexander HI Until 
about 1213 they were known as the Knights of San Julian del 
Pereyro, but wlien the defence of Alcantara, newlv wrested from 
the Moois by Alphonso IX of Castile, was entiusted to them they 
took their name irom that city Foi a considerable time they were 
m some degree subject to the grand master of the kindred order 
of Calatrava Ultimately, however, they asseited their indepen 
dence by eicctmg a grajid master of their own, the fiist holder 01 the 
office be ng Don Diego Sanche Dunng the rule of thuty seven 
successive grand masters, similaily chosen, the influence and wealth 
of the order gradually increased until the Knights of Alcantara were 
almost as powerful as the sovereign In 1494-1495 Juan de Zufiiga 
was prevailed upon to resign the grand mastcrslup to Ferdm ind, 
who thereujxin vested it in his own person as kmg, and Ibis ai range 
ment was ratified by a bull of Pope Alexander Vi , and Mas declared 
|x;rmancnt by Pope Adrian VI m 1523 The yearly income of 
Zufiiga at the time ol Ins resignation amounted to 150,000 duc'^ts 
In 1540 Pope Paul HI released the knights f 10m the strictness of 
Benedictine rule by giving them peiiaission to niairy, though second 
mainage was forbidden The tlirce vows were henceforth obedu nit a, 
casiitas conju^ahs and conversxo morum In modern tunes the his- 
tory of the order has been somewhat chequered When Joseph 
Bonaparte became king of Spam m 1808, he deprived the knights of 
their revenues, which were only partially rcco\trcd on the restora- 
tion of fierdmand VII in 1814 The order ceased to exist as a 
spiritual body in 1835 

The Order of Knights of Calatrava was founded in 1158 by Don 
Sancho 111 of Castile, who preset ted the town of Calatiava, newly 
wrested from the Moors, to them to guard In 1164 Pope Alexan- 
der HI granted confirmation as a religious military order under 
Ciste»-cian rule In 1197 Calatrava fell into the hands of the 
Moors and the order removed to the castle of baivatieira, but 
recoveied their town in 1212 In 1489 Ferdinand seized the grand- 
raastership, and it was fincally vested m the crown of Spam in 1523 
The order became a military order of merit m 1808 and was leorgan- 
ized m 1874 Royal and Illustrious Order of Charles III 

was founded m 1771 by Charles HI , m two classes, altered in 1804, 
it was abolisjied by Joseph Bonaparte in 1809, togetlier with all the 
Spanish orders except the Golden Fleece, and the Royal Order of the 
Knights of Spam was estabhshed In 1814 Ferdinand VII revived 
the order, and m 1847 it received its present constitution, viz of 
three classes (the commanders m two divisions) The badge of the 
order is a blue and white cross suspended from a green laurel wreath, 
in the angles are golden lilies, and the oval centre bears a figure of 
the Virmn m a golden glory The ribbon is blue and white The 
Order of Isabella the Catholic was founded in 181 j under the patronage 
of bt Isabella, wife of Dimz of Portugal, originally instituted to 
reward loyalty in defence of the Spanish possessions in Amerca, 
it is now a general order of merit, m three classes The badge is a 
red rayed cross with gold rays in the angles, in the centre a repre 
mentation of the pillars of Hercules, the cross is attached to the 
yellow and white ribbon by a green laurel wreath Other Spanish 
orders are the Marta Louisa, 1792, for noble ladies, the military and 
naval orders of ment of St Ferdinand, founded by the Cortes in 181 1, 
five classes, of St Ermenegtld {HermenegtUo) , 1814, three classes, of 
Military Merit and Naval Merit, t866, and of Mana Christina, 
1890, the Order of Beneficencta for civil ment, 1856 , that of 
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IVSIGMA OF SOME OP IHE PRI^CIPAL ORDERS OF KNIGHIHOOD, 
DRVWN BY CfR\CIOUS PERMISSION FROM THOSE IN THT POSSES- 
SION OF HIS LATE MAJESTY KING EDWARD VII AND ARRANGTD 
IN ACCORDANCf WITH HIS MAJESTY’S WISHES AND COMMAND 
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Alfomo XII ix>t merit in science, literature and art, 1902, and the 
Ctvxl Order of Alfonso XII , 1902 

Sweden — ^The Order of the Seraphim (the “ Blue Ribbon ") Tradi- 
tion attributes the foundation of this most illustrious order of knight- 
hood to Magnus I m 1280, more certainty attaches to the tact that 
the order was in existence m 1330 In its mpdcrn form tlie order 
dates from its reconstitution in 1748 by Freder ck I , modified by 
statutes of 1798 and 1814 Lxclusive of the sovereign and the 
princes of the blood the order is limited to 23 Swedish and 8 foreign 
members The native members must be already members of the 
Order of the Sword or the Pole Star 1 here is a prelate of the order 
which IS adnumstered by a chapter, the chapel of the knights is in 
the Riddar Holmskyrka at Stockholm Ihe badge and ribbon of 
the grand cross is illustiatcd on Plate V , fig 6 The collar is formed 
of alternate goH seraphim and blue enamelled patriarchal crosses 
Ihc motto is lesus flomtnum Sal )ator 'f'hc Order of the Stjord 
(the “ Yellow Ribbon the principal Swedi‘*h military order, was 
founded, it is said, by tustavus I vasa in 1522, and was rc cstab 
lished by Fredenck I , with the Seraphim and the Pole Star in 1748, 
modifications have been made in 1798, 1S14 and 1889 There arc 
five classes, with subdivisions The badge is a white cross, in the 
angles gdd crowns the points of the cross joined by gold swoids 
entwined with gold and oluc belts, m the blue centre an upright 
sword with the three crowns in gold, the whole sunnounted by the 
roj al crown The ribbon is yellow with blue edging The Order 
of the Pole ^tar {Polar Star^ North star, the Black Ribbon "), 
founded m 1748 for eivil ment, has since 1844 thr<.e classes The 
white cross bears a five pointed silver star on a blue medallion 
The nbbon is black The Order of Vasa (tnc “ Giecn Ribbon ' ), 
founded by Gusta\us III in 1772 as an order of merit for scivices 
rendered to the national industries and manufactniLS, his three 
classes, with subdivisions The white cross badre beirs on a blue 
eentr#' the charge of the house of Vasa, a gold sheaf shaped like a 
vase with two handles The nbbon is gicen The Order of C harks 
XIII , founded in iSii, is granted to Freemasons of high degree 
It IS thus quite unujiie 

Turkey — The Nischan i-Imhaz, or Order of Privilege, was founded 
by Abdul Hamid II in 1879 as a general order of merit m one class, 
the Nischan el Ifltkhar, or Order of Glory, also one class, founded 
1831 by Mahmoud II , the Nischan i Mepdx, the Mepdteh, wa 
founded as a civil and military order of ment m 1851 by Abdul 
Med j id There are five classes, the badge is a silver sun of s(vtn 
clustered rays, with crescent and star between each cluster, on a gold 
centre is the sultan s name in black Turkish lettciing, surrounded by 
a led fillet inscrbed with the words Zeal, Dk^ooHoh, Loyalty, it is 
suspended from a red crescent and star, the nbbon is red with green 
borders The khedive of Egypt has authority, delegated by the 
sultan, to grant tms order The Nischan-i-Osmante, the Osmanuh, 
for civil lud military ment, was founded by Abdul \ziz m 1862, 
it has four classes The badge is a gold sun w ith sc\ en gold-boidcied 
green rays the red centre bears the crescent, and it is also suspended 
from a gold crescent and star, the nbbon is green bordered with 
red J he Nischan i-Schefakat of Compassion or lieneiolence, was 
instituted for ladies, in three classes, in 1878 by the sultan in honour 
of the woik done for the non combat int victims of the Russo Tuikish 
War of i 8;7 in connexion v ith the Turkish Compassionate Fund 
started by the late Baroness Burdett-Coutts She was one of the 
nrst to receive the order Thcie are also the family older, for 1 urkish 
pnncca, the Han^dant-Ali Osman, founded m 1893, and the LyU^yoiU, 
m 1903 

Non European Orders — Of the various states of Central and 
South Amenca, Nicaragua has the American Order of San Juan or 
Grey Town, founded m 1837, m three classes, and Venezuela that of 
the Bust of Bolivar, 1854, five cUsses, the nbbon is yellow, blue and 
red Mexico has abolished its former orders, the Mexican Eagle, 
1865, and Our lady of Guadalupe, 1853, as has Brazil those of the 
Southern Cross, 1822, Dorn Pedro 1 , 1826, the Bose, 1829, and the 
Brazilian branches of the Portuguese orders of Christ, St Benedict 
of Aiiz and 6^ James The republican Order of C omnibus, founded 
in 1890, was abolished m 1891 

China — There are no orders for natives, and such distinctions as 
are exmferred by the different coloured buttons of the nriandanns, 
the grades indicated by the number of peacocks* feathers, the gift 
ol the yellow jacket and the like, are rather insignia of rank or per- 
sonal maiks of honour than orders, whether of kmghtliood or ment, 
m the European sense For foreigners, however, the emperor m 
1882 establi^cd the sole order, that of The Imperial Double Dragon, 
m five classes, the first throe of which are further divided into three 
grades each, making eleven gravies in all The recipients eligible 
for the various classes are graded, from the fi.rst grade of the fiist 
class for reigning sovereigns down to the fifth class for merchants 
and manufacturers The insignia of the order are umque in shape 
and decoration Of the three giadcs of the first class the badge is 
a rectangular gold and yellow enamel plaque, decorated with two 
upn^t blue dragons, with details in green and white, between the 
heads for the first grade a pead, for the second a ruby, for the third 
a coral, set in green, white and ^Id circles The size of the plaque 
vanes for the different classes The badges of the other four classes 
are round plaques, the first three with indented edges, the last plain, 
in the second class the dragons are in silver on a yellow and gold 
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ground, the jewel is a cut coral, the grades differ m ihc colour, shape, 
«c , of the borders and indentations, in the third class the dragons 
arc gold, the ground green, the jewel a sapphire, in the fourth the 
silver dragons arc on a blue ground, the jewel a lapis lazuh, in fiic 
fifth green dragons or a silver ground, tlic jewel a pearl The 
nbbons, decorated with embroidered dragons, mffer for tlic various 
grades and classes 

Japan — The Japanese orders have all been instituted by the 
emperor Mutsu Hi to In design and workmanslup tlio insignia of 
the orders are beautiful examples of the art of tJie native cnamellers. 

I Ifiic Order of the Chrysanthemuth {Ktkkwa Datjasho), fqunded in 
1877, has only one class It is but rarely conferred on others than 
members of the royal house or foreign ruU rs or princes The^badge 
of the order may be described as follows From a centre of rod 
enamel representmg the sun issue 32 white gold-bordered ray9 ui 
four sharply projecting gioups, bet\yeen the angles of which are foqr 
yellow conventional cfirvsanthcmum flowers with green leaves 
forming a circle on which the rays rest, the whole is suspended 
from a larger yellow chrysanthemum The ribbon 1$ deep red 
borilered with purple The collar, which may be gi anted with the 
Older or later, is composed of four members repeated, two gold 
chrj santhemums, one with green leaves the other surrounded by a 
wicath ol palm, and two elaborate arabesque designs The Order 
of the Paulownta Sun {Tokwa Daijasho), founded m 1888, mone class, 
may be in a sense regarded as ^0 highest class of the Jizsmg Sun 
{hiokiij itsasho) founded in eight classes, m 1875 Ihe badge of 
both orders is csscnti dly the same, viz the red sun with white and 
gold lays, m the former the lilac flowers of the Faulowma tree, the 
flower of the Tycoon's arms, take a prominent part The nbbon 
of the first order is deep red with white edging, ot the second scarlet 
with white central stupe Ihc last two classes of the Rising Sun 
wear a decoration formed of the Paulownia flower and leaves Ihe 
Order of ihe Mirror or Happy Sacred Iieasiire (Zaihosho) was founded 
in 1 888, with eight classes The cross of white and gold clustered 
lays Kars m a blue centre a silver star-shaped mirror The nbbon 
IS pak blue with orange stripes J here is also an order for ladies, 
that of the Ciown, founded m five classes in x888 The military order 
of Japan is the Order of the Golden Kite, founded m 1890, m seven 
clisscs The badge has an elaboratt design, it consists of a star of 
pnq>l( , red, yellow, gold and silver lays, on which arc displayed old 
Japanese weapons, banners and shields in vonous co|our»^d enamels, 
the whole surmounted by a golden kite with oiitstrvlehcd wings 
The nbbon is green with white strqics 

Persia — ^Thc Order of the Sun and Lion, founded by Path Ah 
Shah m 1808, has five classes Ihcre is also the Nisckan-t-Aflab, 
for 1 idles, founded in 1873 

^lani — The Sand Order, or the Nine Precious Stones, v^diS founded 
in 1869, in one class onl y, for the Buddhist princes of the royal houst 
The Order of ihe II kite Elephant, founded in 1861, is in five classes 
This is the print ip d gcneial ordci The badge is a striking example 
of Oriental design adapts to a Euiopem conventional form i lie 
ciicular plaque is formed of a triple cirele of lotus leavvS m gold 
red and green, within a blue tirelct with ptails a richly cipaiisoned 
white ckphmt rn a gold ground, the whole surmounted by the 
jewtiled gold pagoda ciown of Siam, the collax is formed of alternate 
white elephants, retl, blue and whiti loyil monograms and gold 
pagocbi crowns The ribbon is ’*ixi with green borders and smMl 
b'uc and whit stripes Other oidtrs are tlie Siamese Crown (Mong- 
htti S/aw), five clisscs, founded 18G9, the firaily Order of Chulah 
Chon-Clao, ihrtt cKsscs, 1873, and the Maka Charkrkri, 1884, only 
for princes and pnneesses of the reigmng family (C Wi ) 

KNIGHT-SERVICE, the dominant and distinctive tenure of 
land under the feudal system It is assoi lated in its origin with 
that development in warfare which made the mailed horseman, 
armed with iance and sword, the most important factor m battle 
Till within recent years it was believed that knight-service was 
developed out of the liability, under the English system, of every 
five hides to provide one soldier in wai It was now held that, on 
the contrary, it was a novel system which Was introduced after 
the Conquest by the Normans, who relied essentially on their 
mounted knights, while the English fought on foot They were 
already familiar with the principle of kmght-scrvicc, the knight’s 
fee, as it came to be termed in England, being represented in 
Normandy by the fief du hauhert, so termed from the hauberk 
or coat of mail (lotrca) which was worn by the knight Allusion 
1$ made to this in the coronation charter of Henry I (1100), 
which speaks of those holding by kmght-service as mihles qm per 
Ion cam terras suas desermunt 

The Conqueror, it is now held, divided the lay lands of England 
among his followers, to be held by the service of a fixed numbei 
of knights in his host, and imposed the same service on most of 
the great ecclesiastical bodies which retamed their land’ed endovy- 
ments No record evidence exists of this action on his part, and 
the quota of knight-service exacted was not determined by the 
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area or value of the lands granted (or retained), but was based 
upon ih^untt of the feudal host, the constabulana of ten knights 
Of the tenants-in-chief or barons {t e those who held directly 
of the crown), the principal were called on to find one or more of 
these units, while of the lesser ones some were called on for hve 
knights, that is, half a constabulana The same system was 
adopted m Ireland when that country was conquered under 
Henry II The baron who had been enfeoffed by his sovereign 
on these terms could provide the knights required either by hiring 
them for pay or, more conveniently when wealth was mainly 
represented by land, by a process of subenfeoffment, analogous 
to that by which he himself had been enfeoffed That is to say, 
he could assign to an under-tenant a certain portion of his fief 
to be held by the service of finding one or more knights The 
land so held would then be described as consisting of one or more 
knights’ fees, but the knight’s fee had not, as was formerly 
supposed, any fixed area This process could be carried farther 
till there was a c ham of mesne lords between the tenant-m-chief 
and the actual holder of the land , but the liability for perform- 
ance of the knight-service was always carefully defined 

The primary obligation incumbent on every knight was service 
in the field, when called upon, for forty days a year, with specified 
armour and arms There was, however, a standing dispute as 
to whether he could be called upon to perform this service outside 
the realm, nor was the question of his expenses free from diffi- 
culty In addition to this primary duty he had, m numerous 
cases at least, to perform that of castle ward ” at his lord’s 
chief castle for a fixed number of days m the year On certain 
baronies also was incumbent the duty of providing knights for 
the guard of royal castles, such as Windsor, Rockingham and 
Dover Under the feudal system the tenant by knight-service 
had also the same pecuniary obligations to his lord as had his 
lord to the king These consisted of (i) “ relief,” which he paid 
on succeeding to his lands , (2) wardship,” that is, the profits 
from his lands during a minority , (3) “ marriage,” that is, the 
right of giving m marriage, unless bought off, his heiress, his heir 
(if a minor) and his widow, and also of the three “ aids ” (see 
Aids) 

The chief sources of information for the extent and develop- 
ment of knight-service are the returns (cariae) of the barons (t e 
the tenants-in-chief) in 1166, informing the king, at his request, 
of the names of their tenants by knight-servicc with the number 
of fees they held, supplemented by the payments for “ scutage ” 
(see Scutage) recorded on the pipe rolls, by the later returns 
printed m the Fesia de Neville and by the still later ones collected 
m Feudal Aids In the returns made m 1166 some of the barons 
appear as having enfeoffed more and some less than the number 
of knights they had to find In the latter case they described 
the balance as being chargeable on their ” demesne,” that is, on 
the portion of their fief which remained in their own hands 
1 hese returns further prove that lands had already been granted 
for the service of a fraction of a knight, such service being in 
practice already commuted for a proportionate monev payment , 
and they show that the total number of knights with which land 
held by military service was charged was not, as was formerly 
suppiosed, sixty thousand, but, probably, somewhere between 
five and six thousand Similar returns were made for Normandy, 
and are valuable for the light they throw on its ^system of knight- 
service 

The principle of commuting for money the obligation of 
military service struck at the root of the whole system, and so 
complete was the change of conception that tenure by knight- 
service of a mesne lord becomes, first in fact and then in law, 
tenure by escuage (1 e scutage) ” By the time of Henry III , as 
Bracton states, the test of tenure was scutage, liability, however 
small, to scutage payment made the tenure military 

The disintegration of the system was carried farther in the 
latter half of the 13th century as a consequence of changes in 
warfare, which were increasing the importance of foot soldiers 
qnd making the service of a knight for forty days of less value 
to the king The barons, instead of paying scutage, compounded 
for their service by the payment of lump sums, and, by a process 


which IS still obscure, the nominal quotas of knight-service due 
from each had, by the time of Edward I , been largely reduced 
The knight’s fee, however, remamed a knight’s fee, and the 
pecuniary incidents of military tenure, especially wardship, 
marriage, and fines on alienation, long continued to be a source 
of revenue to the crown But at the Restoration (i66o) tenure 
by kmght-service was abohshed by law (12 Car II, c, 24), 
and with it these vexatious exactions were abolished 

Bibliography — The returns of 1166 are preserved in the Liber 
Niger (*t3th cent), edited by Hearne, and the Liber Rubeus or Red 
Book of the Exchequer (13 cent), edited by H Hall for the Rolls 
Series in 1896 The later returns are in Testa de Nevtll (Record 
Commission, 1807) and m the Record Office volumes of Feudal Aids, 
arranged under counties For the financial side of kmght-service 
the early pipe rolls have been printed by the Record Commission 
and the Pipe Roll Society, and abstracts of later ones will be found 
in The Red Book of the Exchequer^ which may be studied on the whole 
question, but the editor's view must be received with caution and 
cnecked by J H Round's Studies on the Red Book of the Exchequer 
(for private circulation) The Baroma Angltca of Maaox may also 
be consulted The existing theory on knight-service was enunciated 
by Mr Round in English Historical Review^ vi , vii , and reissued by 
him in his Feudal England (1895) It is accepted by Pollock and 
Maitland [History of English Law), who discuss the question at 
length, by Mr J F Baldwin in his Scutage and Kmght-service in 
England (university of Chicago Press, 1897), a valuable monograph 
with bibliography, and by Petit- Dutaillis, in Ins Studies supplement 
ary to Stubbs* Constitutional History (Manchester University Series, 
1908) (J H R) 

KNIGHTS OF THE GOLDEN CIRCLE, a semi-mihtctry secret 
society m the United States in the Middle West, 1861-1864, the 
purpose of whu h was to bring the Civil War to a close and restore 
the Union as it was ” Ihere is some evidence that before the 
Civil War there was a Democratic secret organization of the same 
name, with its principal membership in the vSouthem States 
After the outbreak of the Civil War many of the Democrats of 
the Middle West, who were opposed to the war policy of the 
Republicans, organized the Knights of the Golden Circle, pledging 
themselves to exert their influence to bring about peace In 
1863, owing to the disclosure of some of its secrets, the organiza- 
tion took the name of Order of American Knights, and in 1864 
this became the Sons of Liberty The total membership of this 
Older probably reached 250,000 to 300,000, principally in Ohio, 
Indiana, Illinois, Iowa, Wisconsin, Kentuckv and south-western 
Pennsylvania Pernando Wood of New York seems to have 
been the chief officer and in 1864 Clement L Vallandigham 
became the second in command Ihe great importance of the 
Knights of the Golden Circle and its successors was due to its 
opposition to the war policy of the Republican administration 
The plan was to overthrow the Lincoln government in the 
elections and give to the Democrats the control of the state and 
federal governments, which would then make peace and invite 
the Southern States to come back into the Union on the old foot- 
ing In order to obstruct and embarrass the Republic an adminis- 
tration the members of the order held peac e meetings to influence 
public opinion against the continuance of the war, purchased 
arms to be used in uprisings, which were to place the peace party 
in control of the Federal government, or failing in that to establish 
a north-western confederacy , and took measures to set free the 
Confederate prisoners in the north and bring the war to a forced 
close All these plans failed at the critical moment, and the most 
effective work done by the order was m encouraging desertion 
from the Federal armies, preventing enlistments, and resisting 
the draft Wholesale arrests of leaders and numerous seizures 
of arms by the United States authorities resulted in a general 
collapse of the order late in 1864 Three of the leaders were 
sentenced to death by military commissions, but sentence was 
suspended until 1866, when they were released under the decision 
of the United States Supreme Court in the famous case Ex parte 
Mtlhgan 

Authoritibs — An Authmtic Exposition of the Knights of the 
Golden Circle (Indianapolis, 1*863^ , J F Rhodes, History of the United 
States from the Compromise of iSso (New York, 1905), vol v , 
E McPherson, Political History of the Rebellion (Washuigton, 1876) , 
and W D Foulke, Life of 0 P Morton (2 vols , New York, 1899) 

(W L F) 
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KNIPPERDOLUNCK(or Knipperdolung), BERNT(Berend 
or Bernhardt) {c 1490-1536), German divine, was a prosperous 
cloth-merchant at Munster when in 1524 he joined Melchior 
Rinck and Melchior Hof man in a business journey to Stockholm, 
which developed into an abortive religious errand Kmpper- 
dollinrk, a man of fine presence and glib tongue, noted from his 
youth for eccentricity, had the ear of the Munster populace when 
in 1527 he helped to break the prison of Tonies Kruse, in the teeth 
of the bishop and the civic authorities For this he made his 
peace with the latter, but, venturing on another business 
journey, he was arrested, imprisoned for a year, and released 
on payment of a high fine — in regard of which treatment he 
began an action before the Imperial Chamber Though his 
aims were political rather than religious, he attached himself 
to the reforming movement of Bernhardt Rothmann, once 
(1529) chaplain of St Mauritz, outside Munster, now (1532) 
pastor of the city church of St Lamberti A new bishop 
directed a mandate (April 17, 1532J against Rothmann, which 
had the effect of alienating the moderates in Munster from the 
democrats Knipperdollinck was a leader of the latter in the 
surprise (December 26, 1532) which made prisoners of the negoti- 
ating nobles at Telgte, in the temtory'^of Munster In the end, 
Munster was by charter from Philip of Hesse (February 14, 1533) 
constituted an evangelical city Knipperdollinck was made a 
burgomaster in February 1534 Anabaptism had already (Sep- 
tember 8, 1533) been proclaimed at Munster by a journeyman 
smith, and, before this, Heinrich Roll, a refugee, had brought 
Rothmann (May 1533) to a rejection of infant baptism From 
the ist of January Roll preached Anabaptist doctrines 
in a city pulpit, a few days later, two Dutch emissaries of Jan 
Matthysz, or Matthyssen, the master-baker and Anabaptist 
prophet of Haarlem, came on a mission to Munster Thev were 
followed (January 13) by Jan Beukelsz (or Bockelszoon, or 
Buchholdt), better known as John of Leiden It was his second 
visit to Munster , he came now as an apostle of Matthysz He was 
twenty-five, with a winning person<ility, great gifts as an organizer, 
and plenty of ambition Knipperdollinck, whose daughter Clara 
was ultimately enrolled among the wives of John of Leiden, 
came under his influence Matthysz himself came to Munster 
(1534) and lived 111 Knipperdollinck’s house, which became the 
centre of the new movement to substitute Munster for Strassburg 
(Melchior Hofmann’s choice) as the New Jerusalem On the 
death of Matthysz, in a foolish raid (April 5, 1534), John became 
supreme Knipperddhnck, with one attempt at revolt, when he 
claimed the kingship for himself, was his subservient henchman, 
wheedling the Munster democracy into subjection to the fantastic 
rule of the “ king of the earth ” He was made second in com- 
mand, and executioner of the refractory He fell in with the 
polygamy innovation, the protest of his wife being visited with a 
penance In the military measures for resisting the siege of 
Munster he took no leading part On the fall of the city (June 23, 
1535) he hid in a dwelling in the city wall, but was betrayed 
by his landlady After six months’ incarceration, his trial, along 
with his comrades, took place on the 19th of January, ana his 
execution, with fearful tortures, on the 22nd of January 1536 
Knipperdollinck attempted to strangle himself, but was forced 
to endure the worst His body, like those of the others, was 
hung in a cage on the tow'er of St Lamberti, where the cages 
are still to be seen An alleged portrait, from an engraving 
of 1607, IS reproduced in the appendix to A Ross’s Pansebeiay 
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See L Keller, Geschtchie dev Wxedertaufer und tkres Retchs zn 
Munster (1880), C A Cornelius, Historische Arhetten (1899) E 
Belfort Bax, Rise and F all of the Anabaptists (1903) A Go ♦) 

KNITTING (from OE cnytiariy to knit, cf Ger Knutten, the 
root IS seen in “ knot ”), the art of forming a single thread or 
strand of yarn into a texture or fabric of a loop structure, by 
employing needles or wires “ Crochet ” work is an analogous 
art m its simplest form It consists of forming a single thread 
into a single chain of loops All warp knit fabrics are built on 
this structure Knitting may be said to be divided into two 
principles, viz (i) hand knitting and (2) frame-work knitting 


I (see Hosiery) In hand knitting, the wires, pins or needles used 
are of different lengths or gauges, according to the class of work 
wanted to be produced They «ire made of steel, bone, wood or 
ivory Some are headed to prevent the loops from slipping 
over the ends Idat or selvedged ANork can only be produced on 
them Others are pointed at both ends, and by emplo) ing three 
or more a circular or circular-shaped fabric can be made In 
hand knitting each loop is formed and thrown off individually 
and in rotation and is left hanging on the new loop formed 1 he 
cotton, wool and silk fibres are the principal materials fromjwhich 
knitting yarns are manufactured, wool being the most important 
and most laigely used “ Lamb’s-wool,” “ wheeling ” “ finger- 
ing ” and worsted yarns are all produced from the wool fibre, but 
may differ in size or fineness and quality Those yarns are largely 
used in the production of knitted underwear Hand knitting is 
to-day principally practised as a domestic art, but in some of 
the remote parts of Scotland and Ireland it is prosecuted as an 
industry to some extent In the Shetland Islands the wool of the 
native sheep is spun, and used in its natural colour, being manu- 
factured into shawls, scarfs, ladies’ jackets, &c The principal 
trade of other districts is hose and half-hose, made from the 
wool of the sheep native to the district The formation of the 
Stitches in knitting may be varied in a great many ways, bv 
“ purling ” (knitting or throwing loops to back and front in rib 
form), “slipping” loops, taking up and casting off and working in 
various coloured yarns to form stripes, pattc 1 ns, &c The artu les 
may be shaped according to the manner in which the wires and 
yarns are manipulated 

KNOBKERRIE (from the Taal or South African Dutch, Jtnop- 
kirtCy derived from Du kfiop, a knob or button, and ktrne, a 
Bushman or Hottentot woid for stick), a strong, short stick with 
a rounded knob or head used by the natives of South Africa in 
warfare and the chase It is employed at c lose quarters, or as a 
missile, and in time of peace serves as a walking-stick The name 
has been extended to similai weapons used by the natives of 
Australia, the Pacific Islands, and other places 

KNOLLES, RICHARD (c 1545-1610), English historian, was 
a native of Northamptonshire, and was educated at Lincoln 
College, Oxford He became a fellow of his college, and at some 
date subsequent to 1571 left Oxford to become master of a school 
at Sandwich, Kent, where he died m 1610 In 1603 Knolles 
published his Generali Histone of the Turkes, of which several 
editions subsequently appeared, among them a good one edited 
by Sir Paul Rycaut (1700), who brought the history down to 
1699 It was dedicated to King James I , and Knolles availed 
himself largely of Jean Jacques Boissard’s f itae et leones Sultan- 
orum Turctcorum (Frankfort, 1596) Although now entirely 
superseded, it has considerable merits as regards style and 
arrangement Knolles published a translation of J Bodin’s 
De Republtca m 1606, but the Grammatica Latin a, Graeca et 
HebraicOy attributed to him by Anthony Wood and others, is the 
work of the Rev Hanserd Knollys {c 1599-1691), a Baptist 
minister 

See the Athenaeum^ August 6, 1881 

KNOLLES (or Knollys), SIR ROBERT (r 1325-1407), English 
soldier, belonged to a Cheshire family In early life he served 
in Brittany, and he was one of the English survivors who were 
taken prisoners by the P>ench after the famous “ combat of the 
thirty ” in March 1351 He was, however, quickly released and 
was among the soldiers of fortune who took advantage of the 
distracted state of Brittany, at this time the scene of a savage 
civil war, to win fame and wealth at the expense of the wretched 
inhabitants After a time he transferred his operations to 
Normandy, when he served under the allied standards of England 
and of Charles II of Navarre He led the “ great company ” in 
their work of devastation along the valley of the Loire, fighting 
at this time for his own hand anci for booty, and winning a terrible 
reputation by his ravages After the conclusion of the treaty 
of Brdtigny in 1360 Knolles returned to Brittany and 4 ook part 
in the struggle for the possession of the duchy between John eff 
Montfort (Duke John IV ) and Charles of RIois, gaming great 
fame by his conduct in the fight at Auray (September 1364), where 
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Du Quesolm was captured and Charles of Blois was slam. In 
1367 he marched with the Black Pnnce into Spam and fought at 
tne battle of Ndjera, m 1369 he was with the prince m Aquitame 
In 1370 he was plated by Edward IIL at the head of an expe- 
dition which invaded Prance and marched on Paris, but after 
exacting large sums of money os ransom a mutiny broke up the 
army, and its. leader was forced to take refuge in his Bieton castle 
of Derval and to appease the disappointed English king with a 
large monetary gift Emerging from his retreat Knoiles agam 
assisted John of Montfort m Brittany, where he acted as John’s 
representative , later he led a force into Aquitame, and he was one 
of the leaders of the fleet sent against the Spaniards in 1377 In 
1380 he serverl in Prance under Thomas of Woodstock, after- 
wards duke of Gloucester, distinguishing himself by hts valour at 
the siege of Nantes, and in 1381 he w^ent with Richard IT to 
meet Wat Tyler at bmitbfield He died at Sculthorpe in Norfolk 
on the 15th of August 1407 Sir Robert devoted much of his 
great wealth to charitable objects lie built a college and an 
almshouse at Pontefract, his wife’s birthplace, where the alms- 
house still exists, he restored the churches of bculthorpe and 
Harpley, and he lielped to found an English hospital in Rome 
Knollts won an immense reputation by his skill and valour in 
the field, and ranks as one of the foremost captains of his age 
French writers call him CanolJes, or Canole 
KNOLLYS, the name of an English famil> descended from 
Sir Thomas Knollys (d 1435), lord mayor of London The first 
distinguished member of the family was Sir Prancis Knollys 
{c 1514-1596), English statesman, son of Robert Knollys, or 
Knoiles (cl 1521), a courtier m the service and favoui of 
Henry VII and Henry VIII Robert had also a younger 
son, Henry, who took part intpublic life during the reign of 
Elizabeth and who died m 1583 
FrancLS Knollys, who entered the service of Henry VIII 
before 1540, became a member of parlianent in 1542 and was 
knighted in 1 547 while serving with the English army m Scotland 
A strong and somewhat aggressive supporter of the reformed 
doctrines, he retired to Germany soon after Mary became queen, 
returning to England to be( ome a privy councillor, vicc-chamber- 
1am of the royal household and a member of parliament under 
Queen Ebzabeth, whose cousm C^itherinc (d 1569), daughter 
of William Carey and niece of Anne Bole) n, was his wife After 
serving as governor of Plymouth, Knollys was sent in 1566 to 
Ireland, his mission being to obtain for the queen confidential 
reports about the conduct of the lord-deputy bir Henry Sidney 
Approving of Sidney’s actions he came back to England, and m 
15^ was sent to Carlisle to take charge of Mary Queen of Scots, 
who had just fled from Scotland, afterwards he was m charge of 
the queen at Bolton Castle and then at Futbury Castle He dis- 
cuss«?d religious questions with his prisoner, although the extreme 
Protestant views which he put before her did not meet with 
Elizabeth’s approval and he gave up the position of guardian 
just after hi$ wife’s death m January 1569 In 1584 he introduced 
into the House of Commons, where since 1572 he had represented 
Oxfordshire, the bill legalizing the national association tor 
Elizabeth’s defence, and he was treasurer of the royal household 
from 157Z until his death on the 19th of July 1596 His monu- 
ment may stdl be seen in the church qI Rotherfield Grays, 
Oxfordshire Knollys was repeatedly free and frank in his 
objections to Elizabeth’s tortuous foreign policy , but, possibly 
owing to his relationship to the queen, he did not lose her favour, 
and he was one of her commissioners on such important occasions 
as the trials of Mary Queen of Scots, of Philip Howard earl of 
Arundel, and of Anthony Babmgton. An active and lifelong 
Puritan, his attacks on the bishops were not lacking in vigour, 
and he was also very hostile to heretics. He received many 
grants of land from the queen, and was chief steward of the aty 
of Oxford and a knight of the garter 
Sir Francis’s eldest son Henry (d 1583), and his sons Edward 
(d* c 1580), Robert (d i6a5), RKhard (d 1596), Francis (d 
a 1648), and Thomas, were all oourtiers and served the queen in 
parliament or in the field. His daughter Lettice ( 1 540-1634) 
married Walter Devereux, earl of Essex, and then Robert Dudley, 


earl of Leicester; she was the mother of Elizabeth’s favourite, 
the 2nd carl of Essex. 

Some of Knollys’s letters are in T Wnght s Queen Elizabeth and 
her Ttntes (1838) and the Burghley Papers, edited by S Haynes 
(1740) , and a few of his manuscripts are still in existence A spfxich 
which Knollys delivered m perliament against some claims made by 
the bishops w as pnnted m 1608 and agam in W Stoughton’s Assertion 
for True and Christian Church PoUrte (London, 1642) 

Sir Francis Knollys’s second son William {c 1547-1632) 
served as a member of parliament and a soldier during the reign 
of Queen Elizabeth, being knighted m 1 586 His eldest brother 
Henry, havmg died without sons in 1583, William inherited his 
father’s estates m Oxfordshire, becoming m 1596 a privy council- 
lor and cximptroHer of the royal household, m 1602 he was made 
treasurer of the household Sir William enjoyed the favour of the 
new king James I , whom he had visited in Scotland in 1585, and 
was made Baron Knollys m 1603 and Viscount Wallingford in 
1616 But m this latter year his fortunes suffered a tem- 
porary reverse Through his second wife Elizabeth (1586-1658), 
daughter of Thomas Howard, earl of Suffolk, Knollys was related 
to Frances, countess of Somerset, and when this lady was tried for 
the murder of Sii Thomas Overbury her relatives were regarded 
with suspicion, consequently Lord Wallingford resigned the 
treasurcrship of the household and two yearn later the mastership 
of the court of wards, an office which he had held since 1614 
However, he regained the royal favour, and was created earl of 
Banbury in 1626 He died in I^ondon on the 25th of May 1632 

His wife, who was nearly forty years her husband’s junior, 
was the mother of two sons, Edward (1627-1645) and Nicholas 
(1631-1674), whose paternity has given rise to much dispute 
Neither is mentioned an the earl’s will, but m 1641 the law courts 
decided that Edward was earl of Banburv, and when he was killed 
m June 1645 his brother Nicholas took the title In the Con- 
vention Parliament of 1660 some objection was taken to the earl 
sitting in the House of Lords, and in 1661 he was not summoned 
to parliament, he had not succeeded m obtaining his writ of 
suminons when he died on the 14th of March 1674 

Nicholas’s son Charles (1662-1740), the 4tn earl, had not been 
summoned to parliament when in 1692 he killed Captain Philip 
Lawson m a duel This raised the question of his rank m a new 
form Was he, or was he not, entitled to trial by the peers ? 
The House of Lords declared that he was not a peer and therefore 
not so entitled, but the court of king’s bench released him from 
his imprisonment on the ground that he was the earl of Banburv 
and not Charles Knollys a commoner Neveithelcss the House 
of Lords refused to move from its position, and Knollys had not 
received a writ oi summons wiien he died in April 1740 His son 
Charles (1703-1771), vicar of Burford, Oxfordshire, and his 
grandsons, William (1736-17 / 6) and Thomas Woods (1727-1793), 
were successively titular earls of Banbury, but they took no steps 
to prove their title However, in 1806 Ihomas Woods’s son 
William (1763-1824), who attained the rank of general in the 
British army, asked for a writ of summons as earl of Banbury, 
but m 1813 the House of Lords decided against the claim 
Several peers, including the great Lord Erskine, protested against 
this decision, but General Knollys himself accepted it and ceased 
to call himself earl of Banbury He died in Pans tm the 20th of 
Mai-ch 1834. His eldest son, Sir William Thomas Knollys (1797- 
1883), entered the army and served with the Guards durmg the 
Peninsular War Remaining m the army after the conclusion 
of the p'^ace of 1815 he won a good reputation and rose high in his 
profession From 1855 to i86o he was m charge of the military 
camp at Aldershot, then m its infancy, and m i86i he was made 
president of the council of military education From 1862 to 
1877 he was comptroller of the household of the prince of Wales, 
afterwards King Edward VII From 1877 until his death on 
the 23rd of June 1883 he was gentleman usher of the black rod , 
he was also a privy councillor and colonel of the Scots Guards 
His son Francis (b. 1837), private secretary to Edward VIT and 
Geoige V , was created Baron Knollys m 1902; another son. 
Sir Henry Knollys (b 1840), became private secretary to King 
Edward’s daughter Maud, queen of Norway^ 
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See Sir N H Nicolas, Treatise on the Law of Adulterine Bastardy 
(1833), and G E C(okayne), Complete Peerage (1887), vol 1 

KNOT, a Limicolme bird very abundant at certain seasons 
on the shores of Biitcun and many countries of the northern 
hemisphere Camden in the edition of his Bntanma published 
in 1607 (p 408) inserted a passage not found m the earlier issues 
of that work, connecting the name with that of King ( anute, 
and this account ot its origin has been usually received But no 
other evidence m its favour is forthcoming, and Camden's state- 
ment IS merely the expression of an opinion,^ so that there is 
perhaps ground for believing him to have been mistaken, and 
that the clue afforded by Sir Thomas Browne, who {c 1672) 
wrote the name “ Gnatts or Knots,” ma> be the true one ^ Still 
the statement was so determinedly icpeated by successive 
authors that I innaeus followed them m calling the species 
1 nnga canutuSy and so it remains with nearly all modern ornitho- 
logists Rather larger than a snipe, but with a shorter bill 
and legs, the knot visits the coasts of some parts of Europe, Asia 
and North America at times m vast flocks, and, though m tem- 
perate climates a good many remain throughout the winter, 
the^-e are nothing in proportion to those that arrive towards the 
end of spring, in England generally about the T5th of May, and 
after staying a few days pass northward to their summer c^uar- 
ters, while etrly m autumn the young of the year throng to the 
same places m still greater numbers, Ix'ing followed a little later 
by their parents In winter the plumage is ashy-grey above 
(save the rump, which is white) and white beneath In summer 
the feathers of the ba( k are black, broadly margined with light 
orange-red, mixed with white, those of the rump white, more or 
less tinged with led, and the lower parts are of a nearly uniform 
deep bay or chestnut Ibe buds which wunter in temperate 
climates seldom attain tlie brilliancy of colour exhibited by those 
which arrive fiom tlie south, the luxuiiancc generated by the 
heat of a tropical sun seems needed to de\ clop the full nchness of 
hue The young when they come from their birthplace are 
clothed m ashy-gicy above, each feather banded with dull 
black and ochreous, while the breast is moic or less deeply tinged 
with warm buff Much ( uriosity has long existed among zoolo- 
gists as to the egg of the knot, of which not a single identified 
or authenticated spec imcn is known to exist in collections The 
species was found bleeding al uncLintl) on the North Geoigian 
(now commonly called the Parry) Islands by Parry’s Arctic 
expedition, as well as soon aftei on Melville Peninsula by C aptam 
Lyon^, and again during the voyage of Sir George Nares on thc^ 
northern coast of Gnnncll I and and the shores of Smith Sound, 
where Major Feildcn obtained examples of the newly hatched 
young {Ihis, 1877, p 407), and observed that the parents ted 
largely on the buds of J^axifraga oppositifolta These are the 
only localities m which ^his species is known to breed, for on 
none of the arctic lands lying to the north of Europe or Asia has 
It been unquestionably observed * In winter its wandenngs 
are very extensive, as it is recorded from Surinam, Brazil, 
Walfisch Bay in South Africa, China, Queensland and New 
Zealand formerly this species was extensively netted in 
England, and the birds fattened for the table, where they were 

1 His words are simply ’‘Knotts^ i Canuh aues^ vt opinot e Dania 
enim aduoKre creduntur In the marj^in the name is spelt “ Cnott->, ' 
and he possibly thought it had to do with a w ell-known story of th \t 
king Knots undoubtedly frequent the soa shore, where C anute is 
said on one occasion to have taken up his station, but they Generali v 
retreat, and that nimbly, before the advancing surf, which he is said 
in the story not to have done 

* In this connexion we may compare the French maringoutHy 
oidinanly a gnat or mosquito, but also, among tlie French Creoles 
of America, a small shore-bird, either a Tnnga or an AegtahiiSy 
according to Dcscourtii* {Voyagey u 249) See also Littr^’s 
Diciionnatre, s v 

3 There are few of the LtmicolaSy to which group the knot belongs, 
that present greater changes of plumage according to age or season, 
and hence before these phases were understood trie species became 
encumbered with many synonyms, as Tnnga anerea, ferrugtneay 
gnsea, tslandtca, naevta and so forth The confusion thus caused 
was mainly cleared away by Montagu and Temmmck 

* The Tnnga canutus of Payer's expedibon seems more likely to 
have been T mantzmay which species is not named among the buds 
of Franz Josef Land, though it can hardly fail to occur there 


esteemed a great delicacy, as witness the entnes m the Northum- 
berland and Le Strange Household Books, and the British 
Museum contains an old treatise on the subject The maner of 
kepyng of knotts, after Sir William Askew and my Lady, given 
to my Lord Darcy, 25 Hen VIIT ” {MSS Sloauc, 1592, 8 cat 
663) (A N ) 

KNOT (0 E cnotta, from a Teutonic hUm knutt, cf “ knit,” 
and Ger knoten), an intertwined loop of rope, coid, string 01 
other flexible material, used to fastcri two such ropes, &c , to one 
another, or to another object (For the various forms which 
such ” knots” may take see below ) The word is also used for 
the distance-marks on a log line, and hence as the (qunalent of 
a nautical mile (see Log), and for any hard mass, resembling a 
knot d»-awn tight, especially one formed in the trunk of a tree 
at the place of insertion of a branch knots in wood are the 
remains of dead branches which have become buried in the wood 
of the trunk or brant h on which they were borne \\ hen a 
brant h dies down or is broken off, the dead stump becomes grow n 
over by a healing tissue, anti, as the stem which bears it increases 
in thickness, gradually buried in the newer wtiod When a sec- 
tion IS made of the stem the dead stump appears m the section 
as a knot, thus in a boaid it forms a circular piece of wotid, 
liable to fall out and leave a “ knot-hole ” ” Knot ” or “ knol:) ” 

IS an architectural term for a bunch of flowers, leaves or othci 
ornamentation carved on a corbel or on a boss The woid is 
also applied figuratively to any intricate problem, hard to dis- 
entangle, a use stereotyped m the proverbial “ Gordian knot,” 
which, according to the tradition, was cut by Alexander the 
Great (see Gordium) 

Knots, Bends, Hitches, Spines and Seizings are all ways of 
fastening coids or ropes, either to some other object such as a 
^par, or a ring, or to one another Tlie knot ” is formed to 
make a knob on a rope, generally at the extremity, and by un- 
twisting the strands at the end and weaving them together 
But It may be made by turning the rope on itself through a loop, 
as for instance, the overhand knol ” (fig i) A bend ” 
(from the same root as “ hind ”) and i ” hiKh ’ (an 0 F woid) 
ire ways of fastening or tying ropes together, as in the “ Carrick 
bend” (fig 21), 01 niund spars as the Studding Sad Halyard 
Bend (fig 19), and the limber Hitch (fig 20) A “splice ’ 
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(from the same root as “ split ”) is made by untwisting two rope 
ends and weaving them together A “ seizing ” (Fr satur) is 
made by fastening two spars to one another by a rope, or two 
ropes by a third, or by using one rope to make a loop on another 
- as foi example the Racking Seizing (fig 41), the Round Seizing 
(fig 40), and the Midshipman’s Hitch (fig 29) The use of the 
words is often arbitraiy There is, for instance, no difference in 
principle between the Insherman’s Bend (fig t8) and the Timber 
Hitch (fig 20) Speaking generally, the Knot and the Seizing 
are meant to be permanent, and must be unwoven m order to be 
unfastened, while the Bend and Hitch can be undone at once by 
pulling the ropes m the reverse direction from that m which they 
are meant to hold Yet the Reef Knot (figs 3 and 4) can be cast 
loose with ease, and is wholly different in piinciple, for mstirce, 
from the Diamond Knot (figs 42 and 43) These various forms 
of fastening are employed m many kinds of industry, as for 
example in scaffolding, as well as in seamanship The gov erning 
principle is that the strain which pulls against them shall draw 
them tighter The ordinary “ knots and splices ” are described 
in ev ery book on seamanship . 

Overkwnd Knol (fig i) -Used at the end of ropes to prevent their 
unreeving and as the commencement of other knots Take the end 
a round the end b 
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Figure-of-EtgM Knot (lig 2) — Vaed only to prevent ropes from 
unreevmg, it forms a large knob 

Reef Knot (figs 3, a) — Form an overhand knot as above Ihen 
take the end a over the end b and through the bight If the end a 



Fig 3 Fig 4 


were taken under the end a granny would be formed This knot 
IS so named from being used in tying the reef-points of a sail 
Bowline (figs 5-7) — Lay the end a of a rope over the standing 
part b Form with b a bight c over a Take a round behind b and 
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down through the bight c 1 his is a most useful knot employed to 
form a loop which will not slip Running bowlines are formed by 
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making a bowline round its own standing part above 6 It is the 
most common and convenient temporary running noose 

Bowline on a Bight (figs 8, 9) — The first part is made similar to 
the above with the double part of the rope , then the bignt a is pulled 
through sufliciently to allow it to be bent over past d and come up 
in the position shown in fig 9 It makes a more comfortable sling 
for a man than a single bight 

Half-Hitch (fig 10) — Pass the end a of the rope round the standing 
part b and through the bight 

Two Half -Hitches (fig ii) — The lialf-Iiitch repeated, this is 
commonly used, and is capable of resisting to the full strength of 
the rope A stop from a to the standing part will prevent it jam- 
ming 

Clove Hitch (figs 12, 13) — Pass the end a round a spar and cross 
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it over h Pass it round the spar again and put the end a through 
the second bight 

Blackwall Hitch (fig 14) — Form a bight at the end of a rope, and 
put the hook of a tackle through the bight so that the end of the row 
may be jammed between the standing part and the back of the hook 


Double Blackwall Hitch (fig 15) — Pass the end a twice round the 
hook and under the standing part b at the last cross 

Cat's-paw (fig ib) — Twist up two parts of a lanyard in opposite 
directions and hook the tackle in the eyes i, i A piece of wood 
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should be placed between the parts at ^ A large lanyard sliould 
be clove-liitched round a large toggle and a strap passed round it 
below the toggle 

Marhng-spike Hitch (fig 17) — Lay the end a over c, fold the loop 
over on tnc standing part b^ then pass the marline spike through, 
over both parts of the bight and under the part b Used for tighten- 
ing each turn of a seizing 

Fisherman s Bend (fig 18) — Take two turns round a spar, then '' 
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half-hitch round the standing part and between the spar and the 
turns, lastly a half hitch round the standing part 

btudding-sail Halyard Bend (fig 19) — Similar to the above, except 
that the end is tucked under the first round turn, this is more snug 
A magnus hitch has two round turns and one on the other side of 
the stinding part with the end through the bight 

Timber Hitch (fig 20) — Take the end a of a rope round a spar, 
then round the standing part 6, then several times round its own 
part Cy against the lay of the rope 

Carrick Bend (fig 21) — Lay the end of one hawser over its own 
part to form a bight as e\ b , pass the end of another hawser up through 
that bight near fc, going out over the first end at r, cross- 
ing under the first long part and over its end at </, then 
under both long parts, forming the loops, and above 
the first short part at b, terminating at the end e'\ in 
the opposite direction vertically and norizontally to the 
other end The ends should be securely stopped to 
their respective standing parts, and also a stop put on 
the becket or extreme end to prevent it catching a pipe 
or chock , m that form this is the best quick means of 
uniting two large hawsers, since they cannot jam When 
large hawsers have to work through small pipes, good 
security may be obtamed either by passing ten or twelve 
taut racking turns with a suitable strand and securing 
each end to a standing part of the hawser, or by taking 
half as many round turns taut, crossing the ends between 
the hawsers over the seizing and reef-knotting the ends 
This should be repeated in three places and the extreme 
ends well stopped Connecting hawsers by bowline 
knots IS very objectionable, as the bend is large and the 
knots jam 

Sheet Bend {fig 22) —Pass the end of one rope through pj^ 
the bi^ht of another, round both parts of the other, and 
under its own standing pat^ Used for bending small sheets to the 
clews of sails, which present bights ready for the hitch An 
ordinary net is comTOsed of a series of sheet bends A weaver's knot 
is made like a sheet hend 

Single Wall Knot (fig 23) — Unlay the end of a rope, and with 
the strand a form a bight Take the next strand b round the end of a 
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Take the last strand c round the end of h and through the bight made 
by a Haul the ends taut 

Single Wall Crowned (fig 24) — Form a single wall, and lay one 
of the ends, a, over the knot Lay b over a, and c over h and through 
the bight of a Haul the ends taut 
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Double Wall and Double Crown (fag 25) Form a single wall 
crowned , then let the ends follow their own parts round until all the 
parts appear double Put the ends down through the knot 

Matthew Walker (figs 26, 27) — Unlav the end of a rope Take 
the first strand round the rope and through its own bight, the 
second strand round the rope, through the bight of the first, and 
through its o vvn bight , the third through all three bights Haul the 
ends taut 

Inside Clinch (fig 28) — The end is bent close round the standing 
part till it forms a circle and a half, when it is securel) seized at a, b 
and c, thus making a running eye, when taut round anything it 
jams the end It is used for securing hemp cables to anchors, 
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the standing parts of topsail sheets, and for many other purposes 
If the eye were formed outside the bight an outside clinch would 
be made, depending entirely on the sei/ings, but more ready for 
slipping 

Midshipman’s Hitch (fig 29) — Take two round turns inside the 
bight, the same as a half-hitch repeated, stop up the end or let 
another half-hitch be taken or held by hand Used for hooking a 
tackle for a temporary purpose 

Turks Head (fig 30) — With fane line (very diy) make a (love 
hitch round the rope, cross the bights twice, passing an end tiu re- 
vel se way (up or down) each time, then keeping the whole spread flat. 



let each end follow its own part round and round till it is too tight 
to receive any more Used as an ornament variously on side-ropes 
and foot-ropes of jibbooms It may also be made with three ends, 
two formed by the same piece of line secured through the rope and 
one single piece Form with them a diamond knot, then each end 
crossed over its neighbour follows its own part as above 

Spanish Windlass (fig 31) — ^An iron bar and two marlmg spikes 
are taken , two parts of a seizing are twisted like a cat's-paw (fig 16), 
passed round the bar, and hove round till sufticiently taut In 
heaving shrouds together to form an eye two round turns are taken 
with a strand and the two ends hove upon When a lever is placed 
between the parts of a long lashing or trapping and hove round, 
we have what is also called a Spanish windlass 

Slings (fig 32) — This IS simply the bight of a rope turned up over 
its own part , it is frequently made of chain, when a shackle (bow up) 
takes the place of the bight at s and another at y, connecting the 


two ends with the part which goes round the mastdiead Used to 
sling lower yards For boat’s yards it should be a grummet with a 
thimble seized in at y As the tendency of all yards is to cant 
forward with the weight of the sail, the part marked by an arrow 
should be the fore side — easily illustrated by a round ruler and a 
piece of twine 

Spnt-sail Sheet Knot (fig 33) — this knot consists of a double wall 
and double crown made by the two ends, consequently with six 
strands, A^ith the ends turned down Used formerly m the clews of 
sails, now as an excellent stopper, a lashing or shackle being placed 
at s and a lanyard round the head at I 

Turning in a Dead eye Cutter stay fashion (fig 34) — A bend is 
made in the stay or shroud round its own part and hove together 



with a bar and strand, two or three seizings diminishing in size (one 
round and one or two either round or flat) are hove on taut and snug, 
the end being at the side of the fellow part 1 he dead eye is put in 
and the eye driven down with a commander 

Turning in a Dead eye end up (fig 35) — The shroud is measured 
round the dead eye and marked where a tliroat-seizing is hove on, 
the dead eye is then forced into its place, or it may be put m first 
The end beyond a is taken up taut xnd secured with a round seizing , 
higher still the end is secured by another seizing As it is important 
that the lay should always be kept in the rope as much as possible, 
these eyes should be formed conformably, either right handed or 
left handed It is easily seen which vxay a rope would naturally 
kink by putting a little extra twist into it A shroud whose dead- 
eye IS turned in end up will bear a f urcr strain, but is more dependent 
on the seizings, the under turns of the throat arc the first to break 
and the others the fust to slip With the cutter stay fashion the 
standing part of the shroud gives way under the nip of the eye 
A rope will afford the greatest resistance to strain when secured round 
large thimbles with a straight einl and a sufficient number of flat 
or racking seizings To splict shrouds round dead eyes is objection- 
able on account of opening the strands and admitting Avater, thus 
hastening decay In small vessels, especially yachts, it is admis- 
sible on the score of neatness , in that case a round seizing is placed 
between the dead-eye and the splice The dead-eyes should be in 
diameter times the circumference of a hemp shroud and thrice 
that of wire, the lanyard si ould be half the nominal size of hemp 
and the same size as wire thus, hemp-shroud 12 in , wire 6 in , 
dead eye 18 in , lanyard 0 in 

Short Splice (lig 3O) — The most common description f>t splice is 
when a rope is lengthened by another of the same size, or neaily so 
Fig 36 represents a splice of 
this kind the strancis have 
been unlaid, married and 
passed through with the assist- 
ance of a marling-spike, over 
one strand and undei the next, 
twice each way The ends are 
then cut off close To rendei the splice neater the strands should 
have been halved before turning them m a second time, the upper 
half of each strand only being turned in, then all are cut off smooth 
Lye Sblice — Unlay the strands and place them upon the same rope 
spread at such a distance as to give the size of the eye, enter the 
centre strand (unlaid) under a strand of the rope (as ab^ve), and the 
other two in a, similar manner on their respective sides of the first, 
taper each end and pass them through again If neatness is desired, 
reduce the ends and pass them through once more, cut off smooth 
and serve the part disturbed tightly with suitable hard line Uses 
too numerous to mention Cut Splice — Made in a similar manner 
to an eye splice but of two pieces of rope, therefore with two splices 
Used for mast-head pendants, jib guys, breast backstays, and even 
odd shrouds, to keep the eyes of the rigging lower by one part 
It IS not so strong as two separate eyes Horseshoe Splice — Made 
similar to the above, but one part much shorter than the other, or 
another piece of rope is spliced across an eye, forming a horseshoe 
with two long legs XJsti for back-ropes on dolphin strikei;, back 
stays (one on each side) and cutter's runner pendants Long Splice 
— ^Ihe strands must be unlaid about three times as much as for a 
short splice and married — care being taken to preserve the lay or 
shape of each. Unlay one of the strands still further and follow up 
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the vacant space with the conesponding strand of the other part, 
^ttmg It fcnly into the mpQ tall only a few inches remain treat 
the o^er side in a autular iiaanner There wUl then appear two long 
strands in the centre and a long and a short one on each side The 
splice ts practicaily divided into three distmct parts, at each the 
strands are divided and the corresponding halves knotted (as shown 
on the top of hg 4^) and turned in twice The half ^rand may, if 
desired, be still further reduced before the halves are turned m for the 
second time This and all other spUccs should be wtiU stretched and 
hammered into shape before tlie ends are cut od llie long splice 
alone is adapted to running ropes 

Shroud Knot ^fig 37) — Pass a stop at such distance from each end 
of the broken shroud as to attord suttiaent length of strands, when it 

IS unlaid, to form a single wall 
knot on each side after the 
parts have been married , it will 
then appear as represented in 
the figure, the strands liaving 
been well tarred and hove taut 
separately The part a provides 
the knot on tlie opposite side and the einls b, b , the part c pro 
vides tlie knot md the ends d, d After the knot has ^en 
well stretched the ends are tapered, laid smoothly between tl.e 
strands of the shroud, and fiirnly served over I his knot is usocl when 
shrouds or stays arc broken i rench Shroud Knot — Many the pails 
with a similar amount of end as before, stop one set of strands taut 
up on the shroud (to keep the parts together), and turn the ends 
back on then own part, forming bights Make a single wall knot 
with the other three strands round the said bights and shroud, 
haul the knot taut hrst and stretch the whole, then heave down the 
bights close it will look like the ordinary shroud knot It is very 
h^le to slip If the ends by which the vull knot are made after 
being hove were passed through the bights, it would make the 
knot stronger The ends would be tapered and servo! 

flemish Eye (fig 38) — Secure a spar or toggle twice the circum- 
ference of the rope intended to be love through the eye, unlay the 
rope which is to form the eye about 
three times its circumference, at which 
part place a strong whipping Point 
the ropv. veitically undei the eye, ind 
bind It taut up by the core if it is four- 
stranded rope, otherwise by a few yarns 
While doing so arrange six or twelve 
pieces of spun yarn at equal distances on 
the wood and exactly halve the numbei 
of yams that have been unlaid If it 
IS a small rone, select two or three 
yarns from each side near the centre, 
^ ^ cross them ovei the top at a, and half 

knot them tightly So continue till all 
are expended md diiwn down tightly on the opposite side to that 
from which they came, being thoroughly intci mixed Tie the pieces 
of spun-yam wnich were placed undei the eye tightly round various 
parts, to keep the eye in shape when taken of! the spar, till they are 
replaced by turns of marline hove on as taut as possible the hitches 
forming a central line outside the eye Heave on a good seizing of 
spun yam dose below the spar, and another between six and twelve 
inches below the first, it may then be parcelled md served, the eye 
IS served ovei twice, and well tarred each time As large ropes are 
composed of so many yams, a greater number must be knotted over 
the toggle each time, a 4 in rope has 132 yams, which would require 
22 knottmgs of six each time, a 10 in rope has 834 yams, thereWc, 
if ten are taken from each side every time, about twice that number 
of lutches will be requii ed , sometimes only half the yarns are hitched, 
the others bemg merely passed over The chief use of these eyes has 
been to form the collars of stays, the wliole stay in each case having 
to be rove through it — a very inconvenient device It is almost 
superseded for that purpose by a leg spliced in the stay and lashing 
eyes abaft the mast, for which it is commonly used at present 
This eye is not always called by the same name, but the weight of 
evidence is in favour of calhng it a Flemish eye Hopemakefs Eye, 
which also has alternative names, is formed by taking out of a rope 
one strand longer by 6 in or a foot than the required eye, then placing 
the ends of the two stiands a similar distance below the disturbance 
of the one strand, that is, at the size of the eye, the single strand is 
led back through the vacant space it left till it arrives at the neck of 
the eye, with a similar length of spare end to the other two strands 
They are all seized together, scraped, tapered, marled and served 
The principal merit is neatness Mouse on a Stay — Formed by 
turns of coarse spun yam hove taut round the stay, over parrdhng 
at the requisite mstance from the eye to form the collar, assistance 
is given by a padding of short yams distributed equally round the 
rope, which, after being firmly secured, especially at what is to be 
the under part, are turned back over the first layer and seized down 
again, thus making a shoulder , sometimes it is formed with parcelling 
only *111 either case it is finished by marlmg, followed by serving 
or grafting The nse is to pi event the Flemish eye m the end of the 
stay from slipping np any farther 
^ThHg Hitch mg 39) — ^Two round turns are taken round a spar 
or large rope in tne direction in which it is to be hauled and onehaU- 


hitch on the other fade of the hauling part This is very useful, as it 
can be put on £»nd otf quickly 

Hound Seizing (fig 40) — ^ named when the rope it secures does 
iiot cross anodi^ and there are thixse sets of turns 1 he size of the 
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seizing hue as about one sixth (nominal) that of the ropes to be 
secured, but vanes according to the number of turns to be taken An 
eye is spliced m the line and the end rove tlirough it, embracing both 
parts If either part is to be spread open, commence farthest from 
that part, place tarred canvas under the seizing, pass the line round 
as many times (with much slack) as it is intencied to have under- 
turns, and pass tne end back through them all and through the eye 
Secure the eye from rendering round by the ends of its splice , heave 
the turns on with a marling-spike (sec fig 17), perhaps seven or nine , 
haul the end through taut, and commence again the ndifig turns 
m the hollows of the first If the end is not taWn back through the 
eye, but pushed up between the last two turns (as is sometimes 
recommended!, the nders must be pas&ed the opposite way in order 
to follow the direction of the under- turns, which are always one more 
m number than the rideis When the riders aie complete, the end is 
forced between the last lowei turns and two cross turns are taken, the 
end coming up where it went down, when a wall knot is made with 
tlie strands and the ends cut close, or the end may be taken once 
round the shroud Throat Seizing — Two ropes or parts of ropes 
are laid on each other paiallel and leceive a ‘-eizing similar to that 
shown m figure 35 — that is with upper and riding but no cross 
turns As the two parts of rope arc intended to turn up at right 
angles to the direction in which they were secured, the seizuig should 
be of stouter line and sliort, not exceeding seven lower and six riding 
turns The end is better secured willi a turn round the standing part 
l/sed foi turning in dead-eyes and variously flat Seizing — Com 
menced similarly to the above, but it ha neither riding nor cross 
turns 

Racking Seizing (fig 41) — A running eye having been spliced round 
one part of the rope, the line is passed c'ntirely round the other part, 
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cro3se<l back round the first part, and so on for ten to twenty turns, 
according to the expected strain, every turn being hove as tight as 
possible, after which round turns are passed to fill the spaces at 
the back of each rope, by taking the end a over Ixith parts into the 
hollow at fc, 1 etui mug at c, and going over to d When it reaches e 
a tuni may be taken round that rope only, the end rove under it, 
and a half hitch taken, which will form a clove hitch , knot the end 
and cut it close When the shrouds are wire (which is half the size 
of hemp) and the end turned up round a dead eye of any kind, wire 
seizings are preferable It appears veiy undesirable to have wire 
rigging combined with plates or sciews for setting it up, as in case 
of accident — such as that of the mast going over the side, a shot or 
collision breaking the iionwork — the seamen are powerless 

Diamond Knot (figs 42, 43) — 1 he rope must be unlaid as far as the 
centre if the knot is required there, and the strands handled with 
gieat care to keep the lay in them Thice bights are turned up as in 
fig 42, and the end of a is taken over b and up the bight c The end 
of b is taken over c and up through « The end c is tp,ken over a 
and through b When hauled taut and the strands are laid up again 
it will appiear as in fig 43 Any number of knots may be made on the 
same rope Tliey were used on man ropes, the foot ropes on the jib- 
boom, and similar places, where it was necessary to mve a good hold 
for the hands or feet Turk's heads arc now generally used Double 
Dihmond — Made by the wide of a single diamond following their 
own pari till the knot is repeated Used at the upper end of a side 
rope as’an ornamental stopper-knot 

Stropping- Blocks — ^Thebs are various modes of securtiig blocks to 
ropes , the most simpte is to splice an eye at the end of ttie rope a 
little longer than the block and pass a round seizing to keep it m 
place, such is the case with jib-pendants As a general ruts, the 
parts of a strop oomhmed ^ould possess greator strength than tha 
parts of the fal! which act against it The shett of an ordinary block 
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d)Ould be about three times the circumference of the rope which is 
to reeve through it, as a 9-m block for a 3-in rope , but small ropes 
require larger blode in proportion, as a 4 m block for a i-m rope 
When the work to be done is very important the blocks are much 
Icurger brace-olocks are more than five times the nominal size of the 
brace Leading-blocks and sheaves m racks are generally smaller 
than the blocks thiough which the ropes pass farther sway, winch 
appears to be a mistake, as more power is lost by tnction A clump- 
block should be double the nominal size of the rope A smgie strop 
may be made by joining the ends of a rope of sufhuent length to go 
round the block a id thimble bv a common short splice, which rests 
on the crown of the block (the opposite end to the thimble) and is 
stretched mto place by a jigger , a strand is then passed twice round 




Fig 45 


the space between the block an<l the thimble and hove taut by a 
Spanish windlass to c*^mp the parts together leady for the reception 
of a small round seizing The cramping or pinching into shape is 
sometimes done by ma^inery invented by a rigger in Portsmouth 
dockyard Ihe strop may be made the required length by a long 
splice, but it would not possess any advantage 

Grummet-Strot) (fig 44) — ^Made by unlaying a piece of rope of the 
desired size about a foot more than three tunes the length required 
fo” the strop Place the centre of the rope round the block and 
thimble, mark v ith chalk where the parts cross, take one striiid out 
of the rope, bring the two chalk markj togethei , and cross th3 strand 
m the lay on both sides, continuing round and round till the two 
ends meet the third time, they are then halved, and the upper halves 
lialf-knotted and passed over and under the next strands exactly 
as one part of a long splice A piece of worn or wul stretched 
rope will b( tter retain its shape, upon Inch success entirely depends 
Hie object IS neatness, and if tiircc or iimlliplcs of thiee stro^is are 
to be made it is economical 

Double Strop (fig 45) —Made with one piece of rope, the splice 
being brought as usual to the crown of the block f, the bights htUng 
into scores some inches apart, converging to th^ upper part, above 
which the thimble receives the bights n, a, and the four parts of the 
strop are secured at &, 5 by a round seizing doubly crossed If the 
block be not tlien on the nght slew (the shell honroutal or vertical) 
a union thimble is used with another strop, wluch produces the de 
sired effect, thus the fore and mam brace-bUicks, oemg very large 
and thin, are required (for appearance) to he horizontally, a single 
strop round ihe yard vertically has a union thimble between it and 
the doulile strop round the block The double strop is used for large 
blocks, it gives more suppoit to the sheh than the single strop and 
admits of smaller rope being used Wire rope is much used for 
block-strops, the fitting is similar Metal blocks are also used in 
fixed positions, durability is their chief recommendation Great 
care should be taken that they do not chafe the ropes which pass 
by them as well as those which reeve through 

Selvagee Strop — Twine, rope yarn or rope is warped round two 
or more pegs placed at the desired distance apart till it assumes 
the requisite size and strength, the two ends are then knotted or 
spliced lempora»*y firm seizangs are apphed in several places 
to bmd the parts together before the rope or twine is removed from 
the pegs, after which it is mailed with suitalle material A laige 
Strop should be warped round four or slx pegs in order to give it 
the shape in wnich it is to be used T his description of strop is much 
stronger and more supple than rope of similar size Twine strops 
(covered with duck) are used for boats' blocks and m similar places 
requiring neatness Rope-yarn and spun-yarn strops are used 
for attaching luff- tackles to shrouds and for many similar purposes 
To bring to a shroud or hawser, the centre of the strop is passed round 
the rope and each part crossed three or four times before hooking 
the *' luff ** , a spun-yarn stop above the centre will prevent slipping 
and as very necessary with wire rope As an u&stance of a large 
selvagee block-strop being used— when the " Melville " was hove 
down at Chixsan (Chma), the main-purchase-block was doul:^e 
stropped with a selvagee contauiing 28 parts of 3-an rope , that would 


produce 1x2 parts in the neck, equal to a breaking strain of 380 tons, 
which is more than four parts of a 19 in cable 1 he estimated 
strain it bore was 80 tons 

Stoppers for ordin»iry running roi>es are made by splicing a piece 
of rope to a bolt or to a hook and thimble, unlaying 3 or 4 ft , tapermg 
it by cutting away some of the yarns, and mailing it down securely, 
with a good whipping also on tlie end It is used by taking a half- 
hitch round the rope which is to be hauled upon, dogging the end 
up m the lay and holding it by haiub The xQpr can conio thiough 
it when hauled, but cannot go back 

Whipping and Pointing —The end of e\ er^ worlcing rope should 
at least i>c whipped to prevent it fagging out, in of war and 

yachts they are invariably pointed Whipping is done by placmg 
the end of a piece of twine or knittle-stuif on a rope about an inch 
from the end, taking three or lOur turns taut over it (working towards 
the end) , the twine is tbvn laid on the rope again lengthways con- 
trary to the first, leaving a slack bight of twine, and taut turns 
are repeatedly paiased round the rope, ovei the first end and over the 
bight, tUl theie are m all six to ten turns, tlicn haul the bight taut 
thiough between the turns and cut it close To point a rope, pi icc 
a good w hipping a feu inches from the end, according to size , open 
out the enn entirely, select all the outer yams and twist them mto 
kiuttlos either smgly or two or tliree together, scrape down and taper 
the ccntial pari, marling it hrmly Turn every alternate kinttle 
and sccu*^c the icmaindei down by a tuin of twine or a smooth 
yirn hitched dose up, which acts as the weft in weaving The 
kmttles are then reversed and another turn of the weft taken, and 
this IS continued till far enough to look well At the last turn the 
ends of ilie knittles which are laid back are led toiward over and 
under the weft and hauled through lightly, makmg it present a circle 
of small bights, level with which the coie is cut off smoothly Hawsers 
and large ropes have a becket formed 111 their ends during the process 
of pomting A piece of i to m rope about to 2 ft long is 
spliced into the core by each end while it is open liom four to seven 
yarns (coual to a strand) are taken at a time and tu istcd up , opui the 
ends of tlie bcckcl only r.ulficienl to marry them close m, turn in the 
twisted yams between the stnnds (as spliang) thr^^e tmits, and stop 
it above and below Botii ends are treated ^ike , when the pointing 
IS completed a loop i lew inches ui length wJl piotrude from the end 
of the rope, which is very useful for reeving it A hauling line or 
reeving line should only he rove through the bccket a fair lead 
Grafting is very similai to pomting, and frequently done the whole 
length of a rope, as a side rope Iheces of white line more than 
double tae length of the lope, sufficient m number to encircle 



arc madt up in hinks callctl foxes, the centre of each is made fast 
by twine and the weaving jiroccss contmued as in pomting Block- 
strops are sometimes so covered , but, as it causes decay, a small ivove 
mat which can be taken off occ isionally is preferable 

Sheep-Snank (fig 4b) Formed by malang a long bight in a top 
gallant back stay, or any rope whicn it is desirable to shorten, 
and taking a half hitch near each liend, as at a, a Rope yarn stops 
it h, b are desirable to keep it in place till the strain is brought on it 
Wire rope cannot be so treated, and it is injurious to hemp rope that 
is large aiul stiff 

Knotting \ arns (fig 47) — Hus operation liecomes necessary when 
a compaiatively short piece of junk is to bt made into spun-yarn, 
t)r large rope mto sm ill, wluch is called twice laid The eud ol each 
\arn is divided, nibbed smooth and marne<i (as for splicing) 

1 wo of the divided parts, as f, i and d, r/, are p issed in opposite 
directions round all the other parts and knotted I he ends e and / 
remain passive Ihe figure is drawn open, but the forks of A and 
B should lie pressed close together, Ih knot hauled taut and the 
ends cut off 

Butt Slingb (fig 48) — Made of \ m lopc, each pan being 26 ft 
ill length, with an cyt spheed in one end, through which the other 



is rove before being placed over one end of the cask , the rope is then 
passed round the opposite side of the cask and two luiU hitches made 
with the end, foi tnmg another running eye, both of which are beaten 
down taut as the tackle receives the weight Slmgs for smaller 
casks requirmg care should be ol tlus description, Uioiigh of smaller 
rope, as the cask cannot possibly shp out Bale Slings are ipade by 
spliaufi the ends of about 3 lathoms of 3 m rope together, which then 
looks like a long strop, similar to the double strop representfd in 
hg 45-^he toights i being placed under the cask or bale and one of the 
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bights a, a rove through the other and attached to the whip or 
tackle 

Lor a complete treatise on the subject the reader may be referred 
to The Book of Knots ^ being a Complete Treatise on the Art of Cordage^ 
illustrated by i-jj Diagrams, showing the Manner of making every Knot, 
Tie and Sphce, by Tom Bowling (London, 1890) 

Mathematical Theory of Knots, 

In the scientific sense a knot is an endless physical line which 
cannot be deformed into a circle A physical line is flexible and 
mextensible, and cannot be cut — so that no lap of it can be 
drawn through another 

The founder of the theory of knots is undoubtedly Johann 
Benedict Listing (1808-1882) In his Vorstudien zur Topo- 
logie ’’ (Gottmger Studten, 1847), ^ work in many respects of 
startling originality, a few pages only are devoted to the subject ^ 
He treats knots from the elementary notion of twisting one 
physical line (or thread) round another, and shows that from 
the projection of a knot on a surface we can thus obtain a notion 
of the relative situation of its coils He distinguishes “ reduced ” 
from “reducible forms, the number of crossings in the reduced 
knot being the smallest possible The simplest form of reduced 
knot IS of two species, as in figs 49 and 50 Listing points out 
that these are formed, the first by right-handed the second b\ 
left-handed twisting In fact, if three half-twists be given to a 
long strip of paper, and the ends be then pasted together, the 
two edges become one line, which is the knot in question We 
may free it by slitting the paper along its middle line , and then 
we have the juggler’s trick of putting a knot on an endless un- 
knotted band One of the above forms cannot be deformed into 
the other The one is, in Listing’s language, the “ perversion ” 
of the other, t e its image in a plane mirror He gives a method 
of symbolizing reduced knots, but shows that in this method the 
same knot may, in certain cases, be represented by different 
symbols It is clear that the brief notice he published contains 
a mere sketch of his investigations 

The most extensive dissertation on the properties of knots is 
that of Peter Guthrie Tait {Trans Roy Soc Edtn xxviii 145, 
where the substance of a number of papers in the Proceedings 
of the same society is reproduced) It was for the most part 
written in ignorance of the work of Listing, and was suggested 
by an inquiry concerning vortex atoms 

Tait starts with the almost self-evident proposition that, if any 
plane closed curve have double points only, in passing continuously 
along the curve from one of these to the same again an even number 
of double points has been passed through Hence the crossings 
may be taken alternately over and under On this he bases a scheme 
for the representation of knots of every kind, and employs it to find 
all the distinct forms of knots which have, in their simplest projec 



Fig 49 Fig 50 Fig 51 Eig 52 


tions, 3, 4, 5, 6 and 7 crossings only I heir numbeis are shown to 
be I, I, 2, 4 and 8 The unique knot ol three crossings has been 
already given as drawn by Listing The unique knot of four cross- 
ings merits a few words, because its properties lead to a very singular 
conclusion It can be deformed into any of the four forms — figs 51 
and 52 and their perveisions Knots which can be deformed into 
their own perversion fait calls amphicheiral " (from the Greek 
on both sides, around, hand), and he has shown that 
there is at least one knot of this kind for every even number of 
crossings He shows also that “ links " (in which two endless 
physical lines are linked together) possess a similar property, and 
ne then points out that there is a third mode of making a complex 
figure of endless physical lines, without either knottmg or linking 
This may be called ‘ lacing " or " locking " Its nature is obvious 
from fig 53, m which it will be seen that no one of the three lines 
IS knotted, no two are linked, and yet the three are inseparably 
fastened together 

Ihe rest of Tait's paper deals chiefly with numerical character- 
istics of knots, such as their “ knottiness," " beknottedness " and 
" knotfulness " He also shows that any knot, however complex, 

> See P G Tait " On Listing’s Topologie,** Phil Mag xvu 30 


can be fully represented by three closed plane curves, none of which 
has double points and no two of which interse<it It may be stated 
here that the notion of beknottedness is founded on a remark of 
Gauss, who in 1833 considered the problem of the number of inter- 
linkings of two closed circuits, and expressed it by the electro- 
dynamic measure of the work required to carry a unit magnetic pole 
round one of the mterlmked curves, wliile a unit electric current is 
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kept ciiculating in the other This original suggestion has been 
developed at considerable length by Otto Boeddicker {Erwetterung 
der Gauss' schen Theorie der Verschhngungen (Stuttgart, 1876) This 
author treats also of the connexion of knots with Riemann’s surfaces 

It is to be noticed that, although every knot in which the crossings 
are alternately over and under is irreducible, the converse is not 
generally true This is obvious at once from fig 54, which is meiely 
the three-crossing knot with a doubled string — what Listing calls 
" paradromic " 

Christian Felix Klein, in the Mathematische Annalen, ix 478, has 
proved the remarkable proposition that knots cannot exist in space 
of four dimensions (P G f ) 

KNOUT (from the French transliteration of a Russian word of 
Scandinavian origin, cf A -S cnotta, Eng knot), the whip used 
in Russia for flogging criminals and political offenders It is 
said to have been introduced under Ivan III (1462-1505) The 
knout had different forms One was a lash of raw hide, 16 in 
long, attached to a wooden handle, 9 m long The lash ended 
in a metal ring, to which was attached a second lash as 
long, ending also in a ring, to which in turn was attached a few 
inches of hard leather eniling in a beak-like hook Another kind 
consisted of many thongs of skin plaited and interwoven with 
wire, ending in loose wired ends, like the cat o’-nine tails The 
victim was tied to a post or on a triangle of wood and stiipped, 
receiving the specified number of strokes on the back A sen- 
tence of 100 or 120 lashes was equivalent to a death sentence, 
but few lived to receive so many 1 he executioner was usually 
a (riminal who had to pass through a probation and regular 
training, being let off his own penalties in return for his services 
Peter the Great is traditionally accused of knouting his son 
Alexis to death, and there is little doubt that the boy was 
actually beaten till he died, whoever was the executioner The 
emperor Nicholas I abolished the earlier forms of knout and 
substituted the pleit, a three-thonged lash Ostensibly the knout 
has been abolished throughout Russia and reserved for the penal 
settlements 

KNOWLES, SIR JAMES (1831-1908), English architect and 
editor, was bom in London in 1831, and was educated, with a 
view to following his father’s profession, as an architect at 
University College and in Italy His literary tastes also brought 
him at an early age into the field of authorship In i860 he 
published The Story of King Arthur In 1867 he was introduced 
to Tennyson, whose house, Aldworth, on Blackdown, he 
designed , this led to a close friendship, Knowles assisting 
Tennyson in business matters, and among other things helping 
to design scenery for The Cup, when Irving produced that play 
in 1880 Knowles became intimate with a number of the most 
interesting men of the day, and in 1869, with Tennyson’s co- 
operation, he started the Metaphysical Society, the object of 
which was to attempt some intellectual rapprochement between 
religion and science by getting the leading representatives of 
faith and unfaith to meet and exchange views 

The members from first to last were as follows Dean Stanley, 
Seeley, Roden Noel, Martttieau, W B Carpenter, Hinton, Huxley, 
Pritchard, Hutton, Ward, Bagehot, Froude, Tennyson, Tyndall, 
Alfred Barr^, Lord Arthur Russell, Gladstone, Manning, Knowles, 
Lord Avebuiy, Dean Alford, Alex Grant, Bishop Thirlwall, 
F' Hamson, Father Dalgairns, Sir G Grove, Shadworth Hodgson, 
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H Sidgwick, E Lushinglon, Bishop Fllicott, Mark Pattison, duke 
of Argyll, Ruskin, Robert llowe, Grant Duff, Greg, A C Fraser, 
Henry Acland, Maurice, Archbishop Thomson, Mozley, Dean Church, 
Bishop Magee, Groom Robertson, Fitz James Stephen, Sylvester, 
J C Bucknill, Andrew Clark, W K Clifford, St George Mivart, 
M Boulton, Ix)rd Selborne, John Moiley, Leslie Stephen, P Pollock, 
Gasquet, C B Upton, William Gull, Kobeit Clarke, A J Balfoui, 
James Sully and A Barratt 

Papers were read and discussed at the various meetings on 
such subjects as the ultimate grounds of belief in the objective 
and moral sciences the immortality of the soul, &c An interest- 
ing description of one of the meetings was given by Magee (then 
bishop of Peterborough) in a letter of 13th of February 1873 — 

“ Archbishop Manning m the chair v as flanked by two Protestant 
bishops right and left, on my right was Hutton, editor of the 
Spectator, an Arian , then came bather Dalgairns, a very able Roman 
Catholic priest, opposite him Lord A Russell, a Deist, then two 
Scotch metaphysical writers, Freethinkers, then Knowles, the very 
bioad editor of the Contemporary , then, dressed as a layman and 
looking like a country squire, was Ward, formerly Rev Ward, and 
earliest of the perverts to Rome, then Greg, author of fhe Creed of 
Christendom, a Deist, then Froude, the historian, once a deacon in 
our Church, now a Deist, then Roden Noel, an actual Atheist and 
red republican, and looking very like one ! Lastly Ruskin, who read 
a paper on miracles, which we discussed for an hour and a half 1 
Nothing could be calmer, fairer, or even, on the whole, more reverent 
than the discussion In my opinion, we, the Christians, had much 
the best of it Dalgairns, the priest, was very masterly, Manning, 
clever and precise and weighty, Froude, very acute, and so was 
Greg We only wanted a Jew and a Mahommedan to make our 
Religious Museum complete^' (Ai/^, 1 284) 

The last meeting of the society was held on i6th May 1880 
Huxley said that it died “ of too much love ”, Tennyson, “ be- 
cause after ten years of strenuous effort no one had succeeded in 
even defining metaphysics ” According to Dean Stanley, “We 
all meant the same thing if we only knew it ” The society 
formed the nucleus of the distinguished list of contributors who 
supported Knowles m his capacity as an editor In 1870 he 
became editor of the Contemporary Review^ but left it in 1877 
and founded the Nineteenth Century (to the title of which, in 1901, 
were added the words And After) Both periodicals became 
very influential under him, and formed the type of the new sort 
of monthly review which came to occupy the place formerly 
held by the quarterlies In 1904 he received the honour of 
knighthood He died at Brighton on the 13th of February 
1908 

KNOWLES, JAMES SHERIDAN (1784-1862), Irish dramatist 
and actor, was bom in Cork on the 12th of May 1 784 His father 
was the lexicographer, James Knowles (1759-1840), cousin- 
german of Richard Brinsley Sheridan The family removed to 
London in 1793, and at the age of fourteen Knowles published 
a ballad entitled The W elsh Harper^ which, set to music, was very 
popular The boy’s talents secured him the friendship of 
Hazlitt, who introduced him to Lamb and Coleridge He served 
for some time in the Wiltshire and afterwards in the Tower 
Hamlets militia, leaving the service to become pupil of Dr 
Robert Willan (1757-1812) He obtained the degree of M D , and 
was appointed vaccinator to the Jennerian Society Although, 
however. Dr Willan generously offered him a share m his 
practice, he resolved to forsake medicine for the stage, making 
his first appearance probably at Bath, and playing Hamlet at the 
Crow Theatre, Dublin At Wexford he married, in October 1809, 
Maria Chartens, an actress from the Edinburgh Theatre In 
1810 he wrote Leo, in which Edmund Kean acted with great 
success, another play, Brian Boroihme, written for the Belfast 
Theatre in the next year, also drew crowded houses, but his 
earnings were so small that he was ooliged to become assistant 
to his father at the Belfast Academical Institution In 1817 he 
removed from Belfast to Glasgow, where, besides conducting a 
flourishing school, he continued to write for the stage His 
first important success was Cams Gracchus y produced at Belfast 
in 1815, and his Virgtmus, written for Edmund Kean, was first 
performed in 18^20 at Covent Garden^ In William Tell (1825) 
Macready found one of his favourite parts His best-known 
play. The Hunchback, was produced at Covent Garden in 1832, 
The Wife was brought out at the same theatre in 1833, and The 


Love Cha^e in 1837 In his later years he forsook the stage for 
the pulpit, and as a Baptist preacher attracted large audiences 
at Exeter Hall and elsewhere He published two polemical 
works — the Rock of Rome and the Idol Demolished by its envn 
Priests — in both of which he combated the special doctrines of 
the Roman Catholic Church Knowles was for some years in the 
receipt of an annual pension of £200, bestowed by Sir Robert 
Peel He died at Torquay on the 30th of November 1862 

A full list of the works of Knowles and of the various notices of 
him will be found in the Life (1872), privately punted by his sem, 
Richard Brinsley Knowles (1820-1882), who was well known as a 
journalist 

KNOW NOTHING (or American) PARTY, m United States 
history, a political party of great importance in the decade 
before i860 Its principle was political proscription of natural- 
ized citizens and of Roman Catholics Distrust of alien immi- 
grants, because of presumptive attachment to European insti- 
tutions, has always been more or less widely diffused, and race 
antagonisms have been recurrently of political moment, while 
anti-Catholic sentiment went back to colonial sectarianism 
These were the elements of the political “ nativism ” — i e 
hostility to foreign influence in politics — of 1830-1860 In 
these years Irish immigration became increasingly preponderant , 
and that of Catholics was even more so The geographical 
segregation and the dannishness of foreign voters in the cities 
gave them a power that Whigs and Democrats alike (the latter 
more successfully) strove to control, to the great aggravation 
of naturalization and election frauds “ No one can deny that 
Ignorant foreign suffrage had grown to be an evil of immense 
proportions ” (J F Rhodes') In labour disputes, political 
feuds and social clannishness, the alien elements — especially 
the Irish and German — displayed their power, and at times gave 
offence by their hostile criticism of American institutions ^ In 
immigration centres like Boston, Philadelphia and New York, 
the Catholic Church, very largely foreign in membership and 
proclaiming a foreign allegiance of disputed extent, was really 
“the symbol and strength of foreign influence” (Seise 0), many 
regarded it as a transplanted foreign institution, un-American 
in organization and ideas ^ Thus it became involved in politics 
The decade 1830-1840 was marked bv anti-Catholic (anti-Irish) 
riots in various cities and b> party organization of nativists in 
many places in local elections Ihus arose the American- 
Republican (later the Native-American) Party, whose national 
career begun practically in 184s, and which in Louisiana in 1841 
first received a state organization New York City m 1844 and 
Boston in 184 were earned by the nativists, but their success 
was due to Whig support, which was not continued,^ and the 
national organization was by 1847 — in which year it endorsed 
the Whig nominee for the presidency — practically dead 1 hough 
some Whig leaders had strong nativist leanings, and though the 
party secured a few representatives in Congress, it accomplished 
little at this time in naticmal politic s In the early ’fifties nativism 
was revivified by an unparalleled inflow of aliens Catholics, 
moreover, had combated the Native- Americans defiantly In 
1852 both Whigs and Democrats were forced to defend their 
presidential nominees against charges of anti-Catholic sentiment 
In 1853-1854 there was a widespread “ anti-popery ” propa- 
ganda and riots against Catholics in various cities Meanwhile 
the Know Nothing Party had sprung from nativist secret societies, 
whose relations remain obscure ^ Its organization was secret , 
and hence its name — for a member, when interrogated, always 

’Eg' for some extraordinary ' reform " programmes among 
German immigrants see Schmeckebier (as below), pp 48-50 

2 " The actual offence of the Catholic Church was its non con- 
formity to American methods of church administration and popular 
education “ (Scisco) 

’ The Whigs bargained aid in New York city for " American " 
support in the state, and charged that the latter was not given 
Millard Fillmore attributed the Whig loss of the state (see Liberty 
Party) to the disaffection of Catholic Whigs angered by the ajliance 
with the nativists 

* The Order of United Americans and the Order of the Star 
Spangled Banner, established in New York respectively in 1845 and 
1850, were the most important sources of its membership 
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answered that he knew nothing about it. Selecting candidates 
secretly from among those nominated by the other parties, and 
giving them no fmblic endorsement, the Know Nothings, as soon 
as they gamed the balance of power, could shatter at will Whig 
and Democratic calculations Their power was evident by 
1852— from which time, accordingly, “ Know-Nothmgiam is 
most properly dated The charges they brought against 
naturalization abuses were only too well founded, and those 
against election frauds not less so — though, unfortunately, the 
Know Nothings themselves followed scandalous election methods 
in some cities The proposed proscription of the foreign-bom 
knew no exceptions many wished never to concede to them all 
the rights of natives, nor to their childien unless educated in 
the public schools As for Catholics, the real animus of Know 
Nothingism was against political Romanism, therefore, secon- 
darily, agairist papal allegiance and episcopal church admincs- 
tration (111 place of administration by lay trustees, as was earlier 
common practice in the United States), and, primarily, against 
public aid to Catholic sc hools, and the alleged greed (1 e the 
powei and success) of the Irish in politics The times were pro- 
pitious for the success of an aggressive third party, for the Whigs 
were broken by the death of Clay and Webster and the crushing 
defeat of 1852, and both the Whig and Democratic parties were 
disintegrating on the slavery issue But the Know Nothings 
lacked aggression In entering national politics the party 
abandoned its mysteries, without making compensatory gains, 
when it was compelled to publish a platform of principles, 
factions arose in its ranks , moreover, to draw recruits the faster 
from Whigs and Democrat^-, it “ straddled ” the slavery question, 
and this, although a temporary success, ultimately meant rum 
In 1854, however. Know Nothing gams were remarkable ^ 
Thereafter the organization spread hke 'vildfire m the South, in 
which section there were almost no aliens, and the Whig dissolu- 
tion was far advanced The Virginia election of May 1855 
proved conclusively, however, that Know Nothingism was no 
stronger against the Democrats than was the Whig party it had 
absorbed, it was the same organization under a new name In 
the North it was even clearer that slavery must be faced Know 
Nothing evasion probably helped the South,^ but neither Repub- 
licans nor Democrats would endure the evasion, Douglas and 
Seward, and later (1855-1856) their parties, denounced it In 
the North-West the Know Nothings were swept into the anti- 
slavery movement m 1854 without letaining their organization 
In the state campaigns of 1855 professions v/ere measured to the 
latitude The national platform of 1856 (adopted by a secret 
grand council), besides including anti-alien and anti Catholic 
planks, offered sops to the North, the South and the “ dough- 
faces ” on the slavery issue Millard Fillmore was nominated 
for the presidency The anti-slavery delegates of eight Northern 
states bolted the convention, and eight months later the Repub- 
lican wave swept the Know Nothings out of the North ^ The 
national field being thus lost, the state councils became supreme, 
and local opportunism fostered vai lation and weakness By 
18^9 the party was confined almost entirely to the border states 
Tiie Constitutional Union — the “ Do Nothing ’—Party of i860 
was mainly composed of Know Nothing remnants ^ The year 
i860 practically marked, also, the disappearance of the party as a 
local power 

Except m city politics nativism had no vitality, m state and 

' This year *' American Party " became the official name Its 
strength In Congress was almost thirty-fold that of 1852 It elected 
goveraora, legislatures, or both, in four New England states, and in 
Maryland, Kentucky and California, minor officers elsewhere, and 
almost won six Southern states 

* For It delayed anti-slavery oiganuation in the North, and 
presumably discouraged immigration, which was a source of strength 
to the North rather than to the South 

They carried only Maryland The popular vote m the North 
was wader one-seventh, in the South abive three-sevenths, of the 
total vote cost 

* Note the presidential vote Seward's loss of the Republican 
fkoaamation was partly due to Know Nothing hostility 

® Its firmest hold was m Mainland Its rule in Baltimore (1854- 
1860) waa marked hy disgraceful nots and abuses 


I national politics it really had no excuse Race antipathies gav^e 
I it local cohesive power m the North, various causes, already 
mentioned, advanced it in the South, and as a device to win 
offices it was of widespread attraction Its only real contribu- 
tion to government was the proof that nativism is not American- 
ism Public opinion has never accepted its estimate of the alien 
nor of Catholic citizens Some of its anti-Church principles, 
however — as the non-support of denominational schools — have 
been generally accepted , others — as the refusal to ex( lude the 
(Protestant) Bible from public schools— have been generally 
rejected, others — as the taxation of all Church property— remain 
disputed 

See L D Scisco, Political Nanvtsm in New York State (doctoral 
thesis, Columbia University, New York, 1901), L F Schmeckebier, 
Know Nothing Party in Maryland (Johns Hopkins Uiuversity. 
Baltimore, 1899), G H Haynes, ‘ A Know Nothing Legislature'* 
(Mass, 1835), 1*1 American Historical Assoc Reporty pt i (189O), 
J B McMaster, With the bathers, mcludmg ‘ Ihe Riotous Career 01 
the Know Nothings " (New York, 189O), II F Desmoml, The Know 
Nothing Parly (W^hmgton, 1905) 

KNDX^ HENRY (1750-1806), American general, was born m 
Boston, Massachusetts, of Scottish-Insli parentage, on the 25th 
of July 1750 He was prominent m the colonial mihtia and tried 
to keep the Boston crowd and the British soldiers irom the 
clash known as the Boston ma^^sacre (1770) In 1771 he opened 
the London Book-Storc ’’ m Boston had read much of 
tactics and strategy, joined the American army at the outbreak 
of the War of Independence, and fought at Bunker Hill, planned 
the defences of the camps of the army before Boston, and brought 
from Lake George and border forts much needed artillery At 
Trenton he crossed the river before the mom body, and in the 
attack rendered such good service that he was made brigadier- 
general and chief of artillery in the continental army on the 
following day He was present at Princeton , was chiefly respon- 
sible for the mistake m attacking the “ Chew House ” at German- 
town, urged New York as the objective of the campaign of 1778 , 
served with efficiency at Monmouth and at Yorktown, and after 
the surrender of Cornwallis was promoted major-general, and 
served as a commissioner on the exchange of prisoners His 
services throughout the war were of great value to ihe American 
cause, he was one of General Washington’s most trusted adviseis, 
and he brought the artillery to a high degree of efficiency From 
December 1783 until June 1784 he was the senior officer of the 
United vStates army In April 1783 he had drafted a scheme 
of a society to be formed by the American officer‘^ and the French 
officers who had served m America during the war, and to be 
called the Cincinnati ” of this soaety he was the first secretary 
general (1783-1799) and ir 1805 became vice-president-general 
In 1785-1794 Knox was secretary of war, being the first man to 
hold this position after the organization of the Federal govern- 
ment in 1789 He urged ineffectually a national militia system, 
to enroll all citizens over 18 and under 60 in the “ad^anced 
corps, ’ the main torp ” or the ‘^reserve/’ and for this and hiS 
close friendship with Washmgton was bitterly assailed by the 
Republicans In 1793 he had begun to build his house, Mont- 
pelier, at Thomaston, Maine, where he speculated unsuccess- 
fully m the holdings of the Eastern Land Association, and he 
lived theire until his death on the 25th of October 1806 

See F S* Brake, Memoir of General Henty Knox (Boston, 1873), 
and Noah Brooks, Henry Knox (New York, 1900), in the " American 
Men of Energy Senes ’* 

KNOX, JOHN {c 1505-1572), Scottish reformer and historian 
Of his earljr life very little is certainly known, in spite of the 
fact that his History of ihe Reformation and his private letters, 
especially the latter, are often vividly autobiographical Even 
the year of his birth, usually given as 1505, is matter of dispute 
Beza, in his leones, published in 1580, makes it 1515, Sir Peter 
Young (tutor to James VI of Scotland), writing to Beza from 
Edinburgh in 1570, and a strong case has been made 

out for holding that the generally accepted elate s due to an 
error in transcription (see Dr Hay Fleming in the Bookman, 
^pt. 1905) But Knox seems to have been reticent about his 
early life, even to his contemporaries. What is known is that he 
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was a son of William Knojc, who lived m or near the town of 
Haddington, that his mother’s name was Sinclair, and that his 
forefathers on both side:> had fought under the banner of the 
Bothwells William Knox was “ simple,” not “ gentle ” — 
perhaps a prosperous East I.othian peasant Bui he sent hts 
son John to school (no doubt the welbknown grammar school 
of Haddington), and thereafter to the university, where, like his 
contemporary George Buchanan, he sat “ at the feet ” of John 
Major Major was a native of Haddiington, who had rec'entlv re- 
turned to Scotland from Pans with a great academical reputation 
He retained to the last, as his History oj Greater Britain shows, 
the repugnance chairactenstic of the university of Pans to the 
tyranny of kings and nobles, but hke it, he was now alarmed by 
the revolt of Luther, and ceased to urge its ancient protest 
against the supremacy of the pope He exchanged his “ re^ 
gency ” or professorship in Glasgow University for one in that of 
St Andrews m 1523 If Knox’s college time was later than that 
date (as it must have been, if he was born near 1515), it was no 
doubt spent, as Beza narrates, at St Anarews, and probably 
exclusively there But in Major’s last Glasgow session a 
“ Joannes Knox ” (not an uncommon name, however, at that 
time m the west of Scotland) matriculated there , and if this were 
the future reformer, he may thereafter either have foPowed his 
master to St Andrews or returned from Glasgow straight to 
Haddington But till twentj vears after that date liis career 
has not been again traced then he reappears m his native 
district as a pnest witliout a university degree (Sir John Knox) 
and a notary of the diocese of St Andrews In 1543 he certainly 
signed himself “ minister of the sacred altar ” under the arch- 
bishop of St Andrews But in 1546 he was carrying a two- 
handed sword m defence of the reformer George Wishart, on the 
dav when the latter was arrested by the archbishop’s older 
Knox would have resisted, though the arrest wa^ by his feudal 
supenor, Lord Bolhwell, Ixil Wisharl himself commanded his 
submission, with the words “ One is sufficient for a sacrifice,” 
and was handed over for trial at St Andrews And next year 
the archbishop hunsdf liad been muidered, and Knox was 
preaching m St Andrews a fully developed Protestantism 
Knox gives us no informatxin as to how this startling change 
m himself was brought about Durmg those twenty years 
Scotland had been slowly tending to- freedom m religious pro- 
fession, and to friendship with England rather than with France. 
The Scottish hierarchy, by this time corrupt and evnen profligate, 
saw the twofold danger and met it firmly James V , tlie 
“ Commons’ King ” had put himself into the Itands of the 
Beatons, who in 1528 burned Patrick Harmlton On James’s 
death there was a slight reaction, but iho cardinal-archbishop 
took possession of the weak regent Arran, and in 1546 burned 
George Wishart England bad by this time rejected the pope s 
supremacy In Scotland by a recent statute it was death even 
to argue agamst it, and Knox after Wishart’s execution was 
fleeing from place to place, when, hearing that certain gentlemen 
of Fife had slam the cardinal and were m possession of his castle 
of St Andrews, he gladly joined himself to them In St Andrews 
he taught “ John’s Gospel ” and a certain catechism— probably 
that which Wishart had got from “ Helvetia ” and traaislated, 
but his teaching was supposed to be private and tutorial and for 
the benefit of his friends’ bairns ” The men about him how- 
ever — among them Sir David Lmdsay of the Mount, “ Lyon 
King ” and poet — saw his c^paaty for greater things, and, on 
his at first refusing “ to run where God had not cdled him,” 
planned a solemn appeal to Knox from the pulpit to accept 
“ the public ofiice and charge of preaching ” At the close of it 
the speaker (111 Knox’s own narrative) said to those that were 
present, ‘ Was not this your charge to me ? And do ye not 
approve this vocation ? ’ They answered, It was,, and we 
approve it ’ Whereat the said Johnne,. abashed, burst forth 
ID most abundant tears and withdrew himself to his chaomber,’* 
remaining there in heaviness ” for days, until he came forth 
resolved and prepared Knox is probably not wrong m regarding 
this strange incident as the spring of his own public life The 
St Andrews invitation was really one to danger and death ; 


John Rough, who spoke it, died a few years after m the flames 
at Smithheld But it was a call which many m that ardent 
dawn were ready to accept, and it had now at length found or 
made, a statesman and leader of men For wlrat to the others 
was chiefly a promise of personal salvation became for the 
indomitable will of Knox an assurance also of victory, even in 
this world, over embattled forces of ancient wrong it is certain 
at least that from this date he never changed and scarcely even 
varied his public course And lookmg back upon that course 
afterwards, he records with much complacency how hxs earliest 
St Andrews sermon built up a whole fabric of aggressive Protes- 
tantism upon Puritan theory, so that his startled hearers mut- 
tered, “Others sned (snipped) the branches, this man strikes 
at the root ” 

Meantime the system attacked was safe for other thirteen 
years In June 1547 St Andrews yielded to the French fleet, and 
tlie piisoners, including Knox, were thrown into the galleys on 
the Loire, to nmain m irons and under the lash for at least 
nineteen months Released at List (apparently through the 
mfluence of the young English king, Ldward VI ), Knox was 
I appointed one of the licensed preachers of the new faith for 
England, and stationed in tlic great gainson of Berwick, and 
afterwards at Newcastle In 1551 he seems to have been made 
a royal chaplain, in 1552 he was certainly offered an English 
bishopric, which he declined, and during most of tins year he 
used his mfluence, as pre^acher at court and m London, to make 
the new English settlement more Protestant To him at least 
IS due the Prayer-book rubric which explains that, when kneeling 
at the sacrament is ordered, “ no adoration is intended or ought 
to be done ” Wlule m Northumberland Knox had been 
betrothed to Margaret Bowes, one of the fifteen children of 
Ric'hard Bowes, the capt-iin of Norham Castle Her motber, 
Elizabeth, co-heiress of Aske m Yoricshire, was tlie earhest of 
that little band' of women- friends whose correspxjndeirce with 
Knox on religious matters tliiows an unexpected light on his 
discriminating tenderness of heart But now Mary Tudor 
succeeded her brother, and Knox in March 1554 escaped into 
five years’ exile abroad, leaving Mrs Bowes a fine treatise on 
“Affliction,” and sending back to England two editioas of a 
more acrid “Faithful Admonition” on the ens/s theie He 
first drifted to Frankfort, where the Enghsh c ongregation 
divided as Enghsh Protestants have always done, and the party 
opposed to Knox got nd of him at last bv a complamt to the 
authonties of treason against tlie emperor Charles V as well 
as Philip and Mary At Geneva he found a more congemal 
pastorate Christopher Goodman (c 1520-1603) and he, with 
other exiles, began there the Puritan tradition, and prepared 
the earlier English version of the Bible, “ the housdiold book of 
the English-speaking nations ” during the great age of Elizabeth 
Here, and afterwards at Dieppe (where he preached in French), 
Knox kept m communication with the other Reformers, studied 
Greek cuid Hebrew in the interest of theology, and having 
brought his wife and her mother from England in 1555 kved 
for years a peaceful hfe 

But even here Knox was prcpaimg for Scotland, and facing 
the difficulties of the future, theoretical as well as practical In 
his first year abroad he consulted Calvin and Biillinger as to thte 
nght of the cimI “ authority ” to prescribe religion to his sub)- 
jects — m particulai, whether the godly should obey “ a magis- 
trate who enforces idolatry and condiemns true religion,’ and 
whom should they jom “in the case of a religious nobihtv 
resisting an idolatrous scrvereign ” In August 1555 he visited 
his native country and found the queen-mother, Mary of Lorraine, 
actmg as regent m place of the real “ sovereign,” the youthful 
and better-known Mary, now being brought up at the court of 
France Scripture-reading and the new views had spread 
widely^ aind the regent was disposed to wink at this in the case of 
the “ reljgioufl nobility ” Kmx was accordingly allowed to 
preach privately for six rnonths thrcaighout the south of Scotland, 
and was hstened to with an enthusiasm which made him breal 
out, “ O sweet were the death which should follow such forP 
ciays in Edinburgh as here I have had three ’ ” Before leaving h 
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even addressed a letter to the regent, urging her to favour the 
Evangel She accepted it jocularly as a “ pasquil/* and Knox 
on his departure was condemned and burned in effi^ But he 
left behind him a “ Wholesome Counsel ” to Scottish heads of 
families, reminding them that within their own houses they 
were bishop and kings/’ and recommending the institution 
of something like the early apostolic worship in private congre- 
gations Of the Protestant barons Knox, though in exile, 
seems to have been henceforwara the chief adviser, and before 
the end of 1557 they, under the name of the “ Lords of the Con- 
gregation/* had entered into the first of the religious “ bands ’ 
or “ covenants ” afterwards famous in Scotland In 1558 he 
published his “ Appellation ” to the nobles, estates and common- 
alty against the sentence of death recently pronounced upon him, 
and along with it a stirring appeal “ lo his beloved brethren 
the Commonalty of Scotland,” urging that the care of religion 
fell to them also as being “ God’s creatures, created and formed 
in His own image,” and having a right to defend their conscience 
against persecution About this time, indeed, there was in 
Scotland a remarkable approximation to that solution of the 
toleration difficulty which later ages have approved, for the 
regent was understood to favour the demand of the ‘‘ congrega- 
tion ” that at least the penal statutes against heretics be 
suspended and abrogated,” and ** that it be lawful to us to use 
ourselves in matters of religion and conscience as we must answer 
to God ” It was a consummation too ideal for that early date , 
and next year the regent, whose daughter was now queen of 
France and there mixed up with the peisecuting policy of the 
Guises, forbade the reformed preachmg in Scotland A rupture 
ensued at once, and Knox appeared m Edinburgh on the 2nd of 
May I5S9 “ even in the brunt of the battle ” He was promptly 
” blown to the horn ” at the Cross there as an outlaw, but 
escaped to Dundee, and commenced public preaching in the 
chief towns of central Scotland At Perth and at St Andrews 
his sermons were followed by the destruction of the monasteries, 
institutions disliked in that age in Scotland alike by the devout 
and the profane But while he notes that in Perth the act was 
that of “ the rascal multitude,” he was glad to claim in St 
Andrews the support of the civic “ authority ”, and indeed the 
burghs, which were throughout Europe generally in favour of 
freedom, soon became in Scotland a main support of the Refor- 
mation Edinburgh was still doubtful, and the queen regent 
held the castle, but a truce between her and the lords for six 
months to the ist of January 1560 was arranged on the footing 
that every man there ‘‘ may have freedom to use his own con- 
science to the day foresaid ” — a freedom interpreted to let Knox 
and his brethren preach publicly and incessantly 
Scotland, like its capital, was divided Both parties lapsed 
from the freedom-of-conscience solution to which each when 
unsuccessful appealed, both betook themselves to arms, and 
the immediate future of the little kingdom was to be decided by 
its external alliances Knox now took a leading part in the 
great transaction by which the friendship of France was ex- 
changed for that of England He had one serious difficulty 
Before Elizabeth’s accession to the English crown, and after 
the queen -mother m Scotland had disappointed his hopes, he 
had published a treatise agamst what he called “ The Monstrous 
Regiment (regimen or government) of Women ” , though the 
despotism of that despotic age was scarcely appreciably worse 
when it happened to be in female hands Elizabeth never for- 
gave him, but Cecil corresponded with the Scottish lords, and 
their answer in July 1559, in Knox’s handwriting, assures 
England not only of their own constancy, but of ** a charge and 
commandment to our posterity, that the amity and league 
between you and us, contracted and begun in Christ Jesus, may 
by them be kept in violated for ever ” The league was promised 
by England , but the army of France was first in the field, and 
towards the end of the year drove the forces of the ‘‘ congrega- 
gation ” from Leith into Edinburgh, and then out of it in a 
midnight rout to Stirling — “ that dark and dolorous night,** as 
•Knox long afterwards said, “ wherein all ye, my lords, with 
shame and fear left this town,” and from which only a memorable 


sermon by their great preacher roused the despairing multitude 
into new hope Their leaders renounced allegiance to the regent , 
she ended her not unkindly, but as Knox calls it “ unhappy,” 
life in the castle of Edinburgh, the English troops, after the usual 
Elizabethan delays and evasions, joined their Scots allies, and 
the Prench embarked from Leith On the 6th of July 1560 a 
treaty was at last made, nominally between Elizabeth and 
the queen of France and Scotland , while Cecil instructed his mis- 
tress’s plenipotentiaries to agree “ that the government oi Scot- 
land be granted to the nation of the land ” The revolution was in 
the meantime complete, and Knox, who takes credit for having 
done much to end the enmity with England which was so long 
thought necessary for Scotland’s independence, was strangely 
enough destined, beyond all other men, to leave the stamp of a 
more inward independence upon his country and its history. 

At the first meeting of the Estates, in August i «>6o, the Protes- 
tants were invited to present a confession of their faith Knox 
and three others drafted it, and were present when it was 
offered and read to the parliament The statute-book says it 
was “ by the estates of Scotland ratified and approved, as 
wholesome and sound doctrine grounded upon the infallible 
truth of God’s word ” The Scots confession, though of course 
drawn up independently is in substantial accord with the others 
then springing up in the countries of the Reformation, but is 
Calvinist rather than Lutheran It remamed for two centuries 
the authorized Scottish (reed, though in the first mstance the 
faith of only a fragment of the people Yet its approval became 
the basis for three acts passed a week later, the first of which, 
abolishing the pope’s authority and jurisdiction in Scotland, may 
perhaps have been consistent with toleration, as the second, 
lescinding old statutes which had established and enforced that 
and other catholic tenets, undoubtedly was But the third, 
inflicting heavy penalties, with death on a third conviction, on 
those who should celebrate mass or even be present at it, showed 
that the leformer and his friends had crossed the line, and that 
their position could no longer be described as, in Knox’s words, 
requiring nothing but the liberty of conscience, and our reli- 
gion and fact to be tried by the word of God ” He was prepared 
indeed to fall back upon that, in the event of the Estates at any 
time refusing sanction to either church or creed, as their sove- 
reign m Pans promptly refused it But the parliament of 1560 
gave no express sanction to the Reformed Church, and Knox did 
not wait until it should do so Already “ in our towns and places 
reformed,” as the Confession puts it, there were local or “ par- 
ticular kirks,” and these grew and spread and were provmcially 
united, till, in the last month of this memorable year, the first 
General Assembly of their representatives met, and became the 
” universal kirk,” or “ the whole church convened ” It had 
before it the plan for church government and maintenance, 
drafted in August at the same time with the Confession, under 
the name of The Booh of Dtsetphney and by the same framers 
Knox was even more clearly in this case the chief author, and he 
had by this time come to desire a much more rigid Presbyterian- 
ism than he had sketched m his “ Wholesome Counsel ’’ of 1555 
In planning it he seems to have used his acquaintance with the 
“ Ordonnances ” of the Genevan Church under Calvin, and with 
the Forma ” of the German Church in London under John 
I^aski (or A Lasco) Staiting with truth ” contained in 
Scripture as the church’s foundation, and the Word and Sacra- 
ments as means of building it up, it provides ministers and elders 
to be elected by the congregations, with a subordinate class of 
“ readers,** and by their means sermons and prayers each 
“ Sunday ** in every parish In large towns these were to be 
also on other days, with a weekly meeting for conference or 
“ prophesying ” The “ plantation ” of new churches is to go on 
everywhere under the guidance of higher church officers called 
superintendents All are to help their brethren, ” for no man may 
be permitted to live as best pleaseth him within the Church of 
God *’ And above all thirigs the young and the ignorant are to be 
instructed, the former by a regular gradation or ladder of parish 
or elementary schools, secondary schools and universities 
Even the poor were to be fed by the Church’s hands , and behind 
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Its moral influence, and a discipline o\er both poor and rich, was 
to be not only the coercive authority of the civil power but its 
money Knox had from the first proclaimed that “ the temds 
(tithes of yearly fruits) by God’s law do not appertain of necessity 
to the kirkmen ” And tins book now demands that out of 
them “ must not only the ministers be sustained, but also the 
poor and schools ” But Knox broadens his plan so as to claim 
also the property which had been really gifted to the Church by 
princes and nobles — ^given by them indeed, as he held, without 
any moral right and to the injury of the people, yet so as to 
be Church patrimony From all such property, whether land 
or the sheaves and fruits of land, and also from the personal 
property of burghers in the towns, Knox now held that the 
state should authorize the kirk to claim the salaiies of the minis- 
ters, and the salaries of teachers in the schools and universities, 
but above all, the relief of the poor — not only of the absolutely 
“ indigent ” but of “ your poor brethren, the labourers and 
handworkers of the ground” l^or the danger now was that 
some gentlemen were already cruel in exactions of their tenants, 
“requiring of them whatever before they paid to the Church, 
so that the papistical tyranny shall only be changed into the 
tyranny of the lords or of the laird ” 1 he danger foreseen alike 

to the new Church, and to the commonalty and poor, began to be 
fulfilled a month later, when the lords, some of whom had already 
acquired, as others were about to acquire, much of the Church 
property, declined to make any of it over for Knox’s magnificent 
scheme It was, they said, “ a devout imagination ” Seven 
> ears afterwards, however, when the contest with the Crown was 
ended, the kiik was expressly acknowledged as the only Church 
in Scotland, and jurisdiction given it over all who should attempt 
to be outsiders, while the preaching of the Evangel and the plant- 
ing of congregations went on in all the accessible parts of Scot- 
land Gradually too stipends for most Scottish parishes were 
assigned to the ministers out of the yearly temds ^ and the Church 
received -what it retained e^en down to recent times — the ad- 
ministration both of the public schools and of the Poor Law of 
Scotland But the victorious rush of 1560 was already some- 
what stayed, and the very next year 1 aised the question whether 
the transfer of intolerance to the side of the new faith was as 
wise as It had at first seemed to be successful 

Mary Queen of Scots had been for a short time also queen of 
France, and m 1561 returned to her native land, a young widow 
on whom the eyes of Europe were fixed Knox’s objections to 
the “ regiment of women ” weie theoretical, and in the present 
case he hoped at first for the best, favouring rather his queen’s 
marriage with the heir of the house of Hamilton Mary had 
put herself into the hands of her half-brother. Lord James 
Stuart afterwards earl of Moray, the only man who could perhaps 
have pulled her through A proclamation now continued the 
“ state of religion ” begun the previous year, but mass was 
celebrated in the queems household, and Lord James himself 
defended it with his sword against Protestant intrusion Knox 
publicly protested, and Moray, who probably understood and 
liked both parties, brought the preacher to the presence of his 
cjueen There is nothing revealed to us by “ the broad dear 
light of that w^onderful book,”^ Fhe History of the Reformation 
in Scotland^ more remarkable than the four Dialogues or inter- 
views, which, though recorded only bv Knox, bear the strongest 
stamp of truth, and do almost more justice to his opponent than 
to himself Mary took the aggressive and very soon raised the 
real question “Ye have taught the people to receive another 
religion than their princes can allow, and how can that doctrine 
be of God, seeing that God commands subjects to obey their 
pnnees ? ” The point was made keener by the fact that 
Knox’s own Confession of Faith (like all those of that age, in 
which an unbalanced monarchical power culminated) had held 
kings to be appointed “ for maintenance of the true religion,” 
and suppression of the false, and the reformer now fell back on 

Mohn Hill Burton (Hist of Scotland^ 111 339) Mr Burton's view 
(differing from that of Professor Hume Brown) was that the dialogues 
— the earlier of them at least — must have been spoken in the French 
tongue, in which Knox had recently preached for a year 
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his more fundamental principle, that “ right religion took 
neither original nor authority from worldly pnnees, but from 
the Eternal God alone ” All through this dialogue too, as m 
another at Lochleven two years afterwards, Knox was driven 
to axioms, not of religion but of constitutionalism, which 
Buchanan and he may have learned from their teacher Major, 
but which were not to be accepted till a later age “ ‘ Think ye,’ 
quoth she, ‘ that subjects, hav mg po\N er, may resist their 
princes ? ’ ‘If their princes exceed their bounds, Madam, they 
may be resisted and even deposed,’ ” Knox replied But these 
dialectics, creditable to both parties, had little effect upon the 
general situation Knox had gone too far in intolerance, and 
Moray and Maitland of Lethmgton gradually withdrew their 
support The court and parliament, guided by them, declined to 
press the queen or to pass the Book of Discipline , and meantime 
the negotiations as to the queen’s marriage with a Spanish, a 
Fiench or an Austrian prince revealed the real difficulty and peril 
of the situation Her marriage to a great Catholic prime would 
be ruinous to Scotland, probably also to England, and perhaps 
to all Protestantism Knox had already bv letter formally 
broken with the earl of Moray, “ committing you to your own 
wit, and to the conducting of those who better please you ”, 
and now, m one of his greatest sermons before the assembled 
lords, he drove at the heart of the situation — the risk of a Catho- 
lic marnage The queen sent for him for the last time and burst 
into passionate tears as she asked, “ What have >ou to do with 
my marriage ? Or wdiat are >011 within this common w^ealth ? ’ 
“ A subject born within the same,” was the answer of the son 
of the East Lothian peasant, and the Scottish nobility, while 
thinking him overbold, refused to find him guilty of any crime, 
even when, later on, he had “ convocated the lieges ” to Edin- 
burgh to meet a Crown prosecution In 1564 a change came 
Mary had wearied of her guiding statesmen, Moray and the 
more pliant Maitland, the Italian secretary David Rizzio, 
through whom she had corresponded with the pope, now more 
and more usurped their place, and a weak fani v for her handsome 
cousin, Henry Darnley, brought about a sudden marnage m 156,, 
and swept the opposing Protestant lords into exile Darnle> , 
though a Catholic , thought it well to go to Knox’s preaching, but 
was so unfortunate as to hear a ver> long sermon, with allusions 
not only to “ babes and women ” as rulers, but to Ahab who did 
not control his strong-minded wife Mary and the lords still 
in her council ordered Knox not to preach while she was in 
Edinburgh, and he was absent or silent during the weeks in 
which the queen’s growing distaste for her husband, and advance- 
ment of Rizzio over the nobility remaining in Edinburgh, 
brought about the conspiracv b) Darnley, Morton and Ruthven 
Knox docs not seem to have known beforehand of Rizzio’s 
“ slaughter,’ w’nich had been intended to be a semi-judicial act, 
but soon aftei it he records that “ that vile knave Davie was 
justly punished, for abusing of the commonwealth, and for other 
villainy which we list not to express ” The immediate effect how- 
ever of what Knox thus approved was to bring his cause to its 
lowest ebb, and on the very day when Mary rode from Holy- 
rood to her aimy, he sat down and penned the prayer, “ Lord 
Jesus, put an end to this my miserable life, for justice and truth 
are not to be found among the sons of men ’ ’’ He added a 
short autobiographic fragment, whose mingled self-abasement 
and exultation are not unworthy of its striking title — “ ]ohn 
Knox, with deliberate mind, to his God ” During the rest of 
the year he was hidden in Ayrshire or elsewhere, and throughout 
1566 he was forbidden to preach when the court was in Edin- 
burgh But he was influential at the December Assembly in 
the capital where a greater tragedy was now preparing, for 
Mary’s infatuation for Bothwell was visible to all At the Assem- 
bly’s request, however, Knox undertook a long visit to England, 
w’here his two sons by his first wife were being educated, and were 
afterwards to be Fellows of St John's, Cambridge, the younger 
becoming a parish clergyman It was thus during the reformer’s 
absence that the murder of Darnley, the abduction a/id sub- 
sequent marriage of Mary, the flight of Bothwell, and the im- 
prisonment in Lochleven of the queen, unrolled themselves 
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before the eyes of Scotland Knox returned m time to guide 
the Assembly which sat on the 25th of June 1567 m dealuig 
with this unparalleled crisis^ and to wind up the revolution 
by preaching at Stirling on tlie 9th of Julv 1567, after Mary’s 
abdication, at the coronation of the infant king 

His main work was now really done, for the parliament of 
1567 made Moray regent, and Knox v/as only too glad to have 
his old fi ’end back m power, though they seem to have differed 
on the question whether tlie queen should be allowed to pass 
into retirement without trial for her husband’s death as they 
had differed all along on the question of tolerating her private 
religion Knox s victoiy had not come too early, for his physical 
strength soon began to fail But Mary’s escape in 1568 resulted 
only m her defeat at Langside, and m a long imprisonment and 
death in England In Scotland the regent’s assassination in 
1570 opened a miserable civil war, but it made no permanent 
change The massacre of St Bartholomew rather united 
English and Scottish Protestantism, and Knox in St Giles’ 
pulpit, chalk nging the French ambassador to report his words, 
denounced God’s vengeance on the crowned murderer and his 
posterity When open war broke out between Edinburgh 
Castle, held by Mary’s fnends, and the town, held for her son, 
both parties agreed that the reformer, who had already had a 
stroke of paralysis, should remove to St Andrews While theie 
he wrote his will, and published his last book, m the preface to 
which he says, I heartily take my good-night of the faithful 
of both realms for as the world is weary of me, so am 1 of 

It ” And when he now merely signs his name, it is “ John 
Knox, with my dead hand and glad heart ” In the autumn of 
1572 he returned to Edmburgh to die, probably in the picturesque 
house in the “ throat of the Bow,” which for generations has 
been called bv his name With him were his wife and three 
young daughters , for though he had lost Margaret Bowes at the 
close of his year of tnumph 1560, he had four years after married 
Margaret btev^art, a daughter of his friend Ixird Ochiltree 
She was a bnde of only seventeen and was related to the royal 
house, yet, as his Catholic biographer put it, “ by sorcerv and 
witchcraft he did so allure that poor gentlewoman that she could 
not live without him ” But lords, ladies and burghers also 
crowded around his bed, and his colleague and his servant 
have severally transmitted to us the words in which his weakness 
daily strove with pain, rising on the day before his death into a 
solemn exultation— yet, characteiistically, not so much on his 
OMTi account as for ” the troubled Chuuh of God ” He died on 
the 24th of November 1572, and at his funeral m St Giles’ 
Churchyard the new Regent Morton, speaking under the hostile 
guns of the castle, expressed the first surprise of those around as 
they looked back on that stormy life, that one who had “ neither 
flattered nor feared any flesh ” had now “ ended his days in 
peace and honour ” Knox himself had a short time before put 
in writing a larger claim for the historic future, What I have 
been to my country, though this unthankful age will not know, 
yet the ages to come will be compelled to l^car witness to the 
truth ” 

Knox was a rather small man, with a well-knit body , he had a 
powerful face, with dark blue e>es under a ridge of eyebrow, 
high cheek-bones, and a long black beard which latterly turned 
grey This description, taken from a letter m 1579 by his 
junior contemporary Sir Peter Young, is very like Beta’s fine 
engraving of him \n the leones ^— engraving probably founded 
on a portrait which was to be sent by Young to Beza along with 
the letter The portrait, which was unfortunately adopted by 
Carlyle, has neither pedigree nor probabihty After his two 
years m the French galleys, if not l^fore, Knox suffered pernna- 
nently from gravel and dyspepsia, and he confesses that his 
nature was for the most part oppressed with melancholy ” 
Yet he was always a bard worker; as sole minister of Edinburgh 
studying for two serwions on Sunday and three during the week, 
besides having innumerable cares of churches at home and abroad 
He was‘undo^tedly sincere in hia religious faith and most dis- 
IntJirested m his devotion to it ano^o tlw good of his countrymen 
But Hke too many of them, he was self-conscious, self-wrlled and 
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dogmatic, and his transformation m middle life, while it im- 
mensely enriched his sympathies as well as his energies, left him 
unable to put himself in the place of those who retained the views 
which he had himself held All his training too, university, 
priestly and in foreign parts, tended to make him logical over- 
much But this was mitigated by a strong sense of humour 
(not always sarcastic, though sometimes savagely so), and by 
tenderness, best seen in his epistolary friendships with women, 
and It was quite overborne by an instinct and passion for great 
practical affairs Hence it was that Knox as a statesmen so 
often struck successfully at the centre of the complex motives 
of his time, leaving it to later critics to reconcile his theories of 
action But hence too he more than once took doubtful short- 
cuts to some of his most important ends, givmg the ministry 
within the new Giurch more power over laymen than Protestant 
prmciples would suggest^ and binding the masses outside who 
were not members of it, equally with their countrymen who were, 
to jom m its worship, submit to its jurisdiction, and contribute 
to its support And hence also his style (which contemporaries 
called anglicized and modern), though it occasionally rises into 
liturgical beauty, and often flashes into vivid histoncal por- 
traiture, IS generally kept close to tne harsh necessities of the 
few years in which he had to work for the future That work 
was indeed chiefly done b}^ the living voice, and in speaking, 
this “ one man,” as Elizabeth’s very critical ambassador wrote 
from Edmburgh, was “ able m one hour to put more life m us 
than five hundred trumpets continually blustcrmg in our ears ” 
But even his eloquence was constraining and constructive — a 
personal call for immediate and universal co-operation , and that 
personal mfluence survives to this day in the mstitutions of his 
people, and perhaps still more in their character His country- 
men indeed have always heheved that to Knox more than to any 
other man Scotland owes her political and religious individuality 
And since his 19th century biog»*aphy by Dr Thomas MeCne, 
or at least since his recognition in the following generation by 
Thomas Carlyle, the same view has taken its place m literature 

Biblioguai hy — Knox's books, pamphlets, public doeumeuts 
and letters are collected into the great edition in six volumes of 
Knoxes Works, by David Eaing (Edinburgh, 184G-1864), \Mth 
introductions, appendices and notes Of his books the chief are 
the following i — Hie History of the Ref oi motion in Scotland, 
mrorpoialing the Confession and the Jiook of Discipline Begun 
by Knox as a party manifesto in 1560, it was continued and revised 
by himself in 1 as so to form four bcxiks, with a fifth book appar- 
ently wiitten after his death from materials left by him it was 
partly printed m London in I58(> by VautroUier, but was suppressed 
by autnoniv and published b> David Buchanan, with a Life, in 
iGr)4 2 — On Pieaestination an Answer to an Anabaptist (Tendon, 
1501) ^ — 0 « Praycf (1554) 4 —On Affheiton 5 — Epistles, 

and Admomii<m, both to l^glish Brethren in IS54 ^ — TAe First 
Blast of the Irumpet aga-inst iha Monstrous Regiment of Women 
(1558) 7— 4 « Answer to a Scottish Jesuit (1572) 

Knox's life is moie or less touched upon by all tlie Scottish 
histones and Church histones which include his period, as well as 
ir the mUvSvS of literature a» to Queen Mar>’’ Dr Lamg's edition of 
the Works contains important biographical maicxial But among 
the many express biographies two especially should be consulted— 
those bv Thomas McCrie (Edinburgh, 181 r , levised and enlarged 111 
1813, the letter editions containing valuable notes by the author), 
and bv P Hume Brown (Edinburgh, 1895) John Knox and the 
Refatn Hi on, by Andiew Lang (London, 1905), is not so much a 
biography as «’ collection of materials, bearing upon many parts of 
the hf( , but nearly all on the unfa\ curable side (ATI) 

KNOX, PHILANDER CHASE (1853- ), Americen lawyer 

and political leader, was born m Browasville, Pennsylvania, 
on the 4tb of May 1853 He graduated from Mount Union 
College (Ohio) in 1872, and was admitted to the Pennsylvania bar 
in 1875 He settled m Pittsburg, where he continued in private 
practice, with the exception of two years’ service (187^1877) 
as assistant United States district attorney, acqninng a large 
practice as a corporation lawyer In April 1901 he became 
attorney-general of the United State® m the cabinet of President 
McKinley, and retained' this position after the accession of 
President Roosevelt until June 1904, when he was appointed 
by Governor Pennypacker of Pennsylvama to fill the unexpired 
term of Matthew Sv Quay m the United States Senate, in 1905 he 
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was re-clected to the Senate for the full term In March 1909 
he became secretary of state in the cabinet of President Taft 
KKOXVILLE, a aty and the county-seat of Knox county, 
Tennessee, U b A , in the £► part of the state, 160 m E of 
Nashville, and about 190 m S E of Louisville, Kentucky, on the 
rignt bank of the lennessee nver, 4 m bdow the point where 
It IS formed by the junction of the French Broad and Holston 
rivers Pop (1880), 9695, (1890), 22,535? (1900), 33,637, of 
whom 7359 were negroes and 895 were foreign-born,, (estimated, 
1906), 36,051 It 1$ served by the main bne and by branches 
of the Louisville & Nashville and the Southern railways, by the 
Knox\ilie & Bristol railway (Morristown to Knoxvdle^ 58 m ), 
by the short Knoxville & Augusta railroad (Knoxville to 
Walland, 26 m ), and by passenger and freight steamboat lines 
on the Tennessee nver, which is here navigable for tlie greater 
part of the year A steel and concrete street-car bridge crosses 
the Tennessee at Knoxville Knoxville is pu turesquely situated 
at an elevation of from 850 to 1000 ft in the valley between the 
Smoky Mountams and the Cumberland Mountains, and is one 
of the healthiest cities in the United States 1 here are several 
beautiful parks, of which Chilhowie and Fountam City are the 
largest, and among the public buildings are a city hall. Federal 
building, court house, the Knoxville general hospital, the 
Lincoln memorial hospital, the Margaret McClung industrial 
home, a Young Men’s Christian Association building and the 
Lawson-McGhee public library A monument to John Sevier 
stands on the site of the bloikhouse first built there Kno\- 
ville IS the seat of Knoxville College (United Presbyterian, 1875) 
for negroes, East Tennessee institute, a secondary school for 
girls, the Baker-Himel school for boys, Tennessee Medical 
College (1889), two commercial schools and the university of 
Tennessee Ihe last, a state co-educational institution, was 
chartered as Blount College in 1794 and as Fast Tennessee 
College m 1807, but not opened until 1820 — the present name was 
adopted in 1879 1907-1908 106 instructors, 755 

students (536 in academic departments), and a library of 25,000 
volumes With the university is combined the state college 
of agncultuie and engmeeimg, and a large summer school for 
teachers is maintained At Knoxville are the Faslern State 
insane asylum, state asylums for the deaf and dumb (for both 
white and negro), and a national cemetery in which moic than 
3200 soldieis are buried Knoxville is an important commercial 
and industrial centre and does a large jobbing business It is 
near hardwood forests and is an important market for hardwood 
mantels Coal-mines m thp vicinity produce more than 2,000,000 
tons annually, and neighbouring quarrios furnish the famous 
Tennessee marble, which is largely exported Excellent building 
and pottery clays are found near Knoxville Among the citv’s 
industrial establishments are flour and grist mills, cotton and 
woollen mills, furniture, desk, office supplies and «ash, door, and 
blind factories, meat-packing establishments, clothing factories 
iron, steel and boiler woiks, foundries and machine shops, stove 
works and brick and cement works The \ alue of the factors 
product increased from $6,201,840 in 1900 to $12,432,880 
in 1905, or 100 5 %, in 1905 the value of the flour and grist 
mill products alone being $2,048,509 Just outside the city the 
Southern railway maintains large car and repair shops Knox- 
ville was settled in 1786 by James White (i737“i8i5), a North 
Carolina pioneer ancl was first known as “ Wlute’s Fort ”, it 
was laid out as a town in 1791, atid named in honour of General 
Henry Knox, then secretary of war in Washington’s cabinet 
In 1791 the Knoxville Gazette, the first newspaper in Tennessee 
(the early issue, printed at Rogersville) began publication From 
179a to 1796 Knoxville was the capital of the “ Territory South 
of the Ohio,” and until 1811 and agam in 1817 it was the capital 
of the state In 1796 the con\ ention which framed the c onstitu- 
tion of the new state of Tennessee met here, and here later in 
the same year the first state legislature was convened Knox- 
ville was chartered as a city in 1815 In its early years it was 
several times attacked by the Indians, but was never captured 
During the Civil War there was considerable Union sentiment 
m East Tennessee, and m the summer of 1863 the Federal 


authorities determined to take possession of Y noxville as well as 
that^anooga and to mterrupt railway communications between 
the Confederates of the East and West through this region 
I As the Confederates had erected only slight defences for the pro- 
tection of the city, Burnside, with about 12,000 men, eoisily 
gamed possession on the 2nd of September 1863 Toitiheations 
were immediately begun for its defence and on the 4lh ol Novem- 
ber, Bragg, thmkmg his position at Chattanooga impregnable 
against Grant, Sherman, Thomas ami Hooker, despatched a foi ce 
of 20,000 men under Longstrect to engage Burnside Lungstreet 
arrived m the vicimty on the i6tli of November, and on Ihe 
following da} began a siege, which was continued with numerous 
assaults until the 28th, when a despeiate but unsuccessful attack 
was made on Fort Sanders, and upon the approach of a relief 
force under Sherman, Longs tree t withdrew on the night of the 
4th of December Ihe Confederate losses during the siege were 
182 killed, 708 wounded and 192 captured or missing, the Union 
losses were 92 killed, 394 wounded and 207 captured or missing 
West Knoxville (incorporated m 1888) and North Knoxville 
(incorporated in 1889) were annexed to Knoxville in 1898 

See the sketch by Joshua W Caklwcll in Historic Fowns of f, if 
Southern States, ed ted by L P Powell (New York, 1900) ^ and 
W Rule, G t Mcllen and J Wooldridge, Standard History of 
h noxville (Clucago, 1900) 

KNUCKLE (apparently the dinimutive of a word for ” bone, 
found in Ger Knochen), the joint of a finger, which, when the 
hand is shut, is brought into prominence In mechanical use 
the word is applied to the round projecting part of a hinge 
througu which the pin is run, and in shap-builciing to an acute 
angle on some of the timbers A “ knuckle-duster,” said to have 
origin Uly come from the criminal slang of the United States, 
is a brass or metal instrument fitting on to the hand across the 
knuckles, with projecting studs and used for inflicting a brutal 
blow 

KNUCKLEBONES (Hucklebones, Dibs, Jackstones, Chi c k- 
STONES, luvL-STONEs), a game of very annent ongin, played 
with five small objects, originally the knucklebones of a sheep, 
whuh arc thrown up and caught in various ways Modern 
“ knucklebones ” consist of six points, or knobs, proceeding 
from a common base, and are usually of metal The winner is he 
who first completes successfully a prescribed senes of throws, 
which, while of the same general character, differ widely in detail 
Ihe simplest consLsts m tossing up one stone, the jack, and 
pickmg up one or more from the table while it 1$ in the air, 
and so on until all five stones have been picked up Another 
consists in tossing up first one stone, then two, then three and 
so on, and catching them on the back of the hand Different 
throws have received distinctive names, such as “ riding the 
elephant,” “ peas m the pod,” and ” horses m the stable ” 

The origin of knucklebones is closely connected with that of 
dice, of which it is probably a primitive form, and is doubtless 
AsiatM Sophocles, in a fragment, as(j*ibed the invention of 
draughts and knucklebones (astralagoi) to Palamede*^, who 
taught them to his Greek countrymen during the Trojan War 
Both the lhad and the Odyssey contain allusions to games simi- 
lar in character to knucklebones, and the Palamedes tradition, as 
flattering to the national pride, was generally accepted through- 
out Greece, as is indicated by numerous literary and plastic 
evideni cs Thus Pausanias {Corinth xx ) mentions a temple 
of Fortune in which Palamedes made an offering of his newly 
invented game According to a still more ancient tradition, 
Zeus, perceivmg that Ganymede longed for his playmates upon 
Mount Jda, gave him Eios for a companion and golden dibs 
with which to play, and even condescended sometimes to join 
m the game (Apollonius) It is significant, however, that both 
Herodotus and Plato ascribe to the game a foreign origin 
Plato (Pkaedrus) names the Egyptian god Theuth as its mv entor, 
while Herodotus relates that the Lydians, durmg a period of 
famine m the days of King Atys, originated this game and indeed 
almost all other games except chess There were two n^ethods of 
playing in ancient times The first, and probably the primitive 
method, consisted in tossing up and catching the bones on the 
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back of the hand, ery much as the game is played to-day In 
the Museum of Naples may be seen a painting excavated at 
Pompeii, which represents the goddesses Latona, Niobe, Phoebe, 
Aglaia and Hileaera, the last two being engaged in playing 
at Knucklebones (see Greek Art, fig 42) According to an 
epigram of Asclepiodotus, astragals were given as pnzes to school- 
children, and we are reminded of Plutarch’s anecdote of the 
youthful Alcibiades, who, when a teamster threatened to drive 
over some of his knucklebones that had fallen into the wagon- 
ruts, boldly threw himself in front of the advancing team This 
simple form of the game was generally played only by women 
and children, and was called pentahtha or five-stones There were 
several varieties of it besides the usual toss and catch, one being 
called iropa, or hole-game, the object having been to toss the 
bones into a hole in the earth Another was the simple and 
primitive game of “ odd or even ” 

The second, probably derivative, form of the game was one of 
pure chance, the stones being thrown upon a table, either with 
the hand or from a cup, and the values of the sides upon which 
they fell counted In this game the shape of the pastern-bones 
used for astralagoi, as well as for the tali of the Romans, with 
whom knucklebones was also popular, determined the manner 
of counting The pastern-bone of a sheep, goat or calf has, be- 
sides two rounded ends upon which it cannot stand, two broad 
and two narrow sides, one of each pair being concave and one 
convex The convex narrow side, called chios or “ the dog ” 
counted i, the convex broad side 3, the concave broad side 4, 
and the concave narrow side 6 Four astragals were used and 
35 different scores were possible at a single throw, many receiving 
distinctive names such as Aphrodite, Midas, Solon, Alexander, 
and, among the Romans, Venus, King, Vulture, &c The 
highest throw in Greece, counting 40, was the Euripides, and 
vvas probably a combination throw, since more than four sixes 
could not be thrown at one time The lowest throw, both in 
Greece and Rome, w^as the Dog 

See CasseWs Book of Sports and Pastimes (Loudon, 1890), Games 
and Son^s of imencan Children^ by W W Newell (1893), and The 
Young holYs Cyclopaedia of Games and Sports (New York, 1899), for 
the modern children’s game For the history see Les Jeux des 
inctenSf by L Becq de Fouqui^res (Pans, 1869), Das hnochelsptel 
der Alien, by Bolle (Wismar, 1880), Die Sptele der Gnechen und 
Homer, by w Richter (Leipzig, 1887) 

KNUTSFORD, a market town m the Knutsford parliamentary 
division of Cheshire, England, on the London & North Western 
and Great Central railways, 24 m E N E of Chester, on the 
Cheshire Lines and London & North-Western railway Pop 
of urban district (1901), 5172 It is pleasantly situated on an 
elevated ridge, with the fine domains of Tatton Park and Tabley 
respectively north and west of it The meres in these domains 
are especially picturesque Knutsford is noted in modem times 
as the scene of Mrs Gaskell’s novel Cranford Among several 
ancient houses the most interesting are a cottage with the date 
1411 carved on its woodwork, and the Rose and Crown tavern, 
dated 1641 A number of curious old customs linger in the town, 
such as the practice of working designs in coloured sand, when 
a wedding takes place, before the bride’s house In what 
IS probably the oldest Unitarian graveyard in the kingdom 
Mrs Gaskell lies buried, and in a churchyard a mile from the 
town stood the ancient church, which, though partially rebuilt in 
the time of Henry VIII , fell into ruin in 1741 The church of 
St John, built in 1744, and enlarged in 1879, was supplemented, 
m 1880, by St Cross Church, m Perpendicular style The town 
has a grammar school, founded before the reign of Henry VIII , 
but reorganized in 1885 Lord Egerton built the Egerton 
schools in 1893 The industries comprise cotton, worsted and 
leather manufactures, but Knutsford is mainly a residential 
town, as many Manchester merchants have settled here, 
attracted by the fine climate and surroundings Knutsford was 
the birthplace of Sir Henry Holland, Physician Extraordinary to 
Queen Victoria (1788-1873), and his son, the second Sir Henry, 
who was secretary of state for the colonies (1887-1892), was 
raised to the peerage in 1888 with the title of Baron Knutsford 


The name Knutsford {Cuneiesford, Knotesford) is said to signify 
Cnut’s ford, but there is no evidence of a settlement here previous 
to Domesday In 1086 Erthebrand held Knutsford immediately 
of William FitzNigel, baron of Halton, who was himself a mesne 
lord of Hugh Lupus earl of Chester In 1292 William de Tabley, 
lord of both Over and Nether Knutsford, granted free burgage 
to his burgesses m both Knutsfords This charter is the only 
one which gives Knutsford a claim to the title of borough It 
provided that the burgesses might elect a bailiff from amongst 
themselves every year The office however carried little real 
power with it, and soon lapsed In the same year as the charter 
to Knutsford the king granted to William de Tabley a market 
every Saturday at Nether Knutsford, and a three days’ fair at 
the Feast of St Peter and St Paul When this charter was con- 
firmed bv Edward III another market (Friday^ and another 
three days’ fa^r (Feast of St Simon and St Jude) were added 
The Friday market was certainly dropped by 1592, if it was ever 
held May-day revels are still kept up here and attract large 
crowds from the neighbourhood A silk mill was erected here 
in 1770, and there was also an attempt to foster the cotton trade, 
but the lack of means of communication made the undertaking 
impossible 

See Henry Green, History of Knutsford (1859) 

KOALA (Phascolarctus ctnereus), a stoutly built marsupial, of 
the family Phascolmytdae, which also contains the wombats 
This animal, which inhabits the south-eastern parts of the Aus- 
tralian continent, is about 2 ft in length, and of an ash-grey 
colour, an excellent climber, residing generally ^n lofty eucalyp- 
tus trees, the buds and tender shoots of which form its principal 
food, though occasionally it descends to the ground in the night 
in search of roots From its shape the koala is called by the 
colonists the “native bear’’, the term “native sloth” being 
also applied to it, from its arboreal habits and slow deliberate 
movements The flesh is highly prized by the natives, and is 
palatable to Europeans The skins are largely imported into 
England, for the manufacture of articles in which a cheap and 
durable fur is required 

KOBDO, a town of the Chinese Empire, in north-west 
Mongolia, at the northern foot of the Mongolian Altai, on the 
right bank of the Buyantu River, 13 m from its entrance into 
Lake Khara-usu , 500 m E S E of Biysk (Russian), and 470 m 
W of Ulyasutai It is situated amidst a dreary plain, and con- 
sists of a fortress, the residence of the governor of the Kobdo 
district, and a small trading town, chiefly peopled by Chinese 
and a few Mongols It is, howe\er, an important centre for 
trade between the cattle-breeding nomads and Peking It was 
founded by the Chinese in 1731, and pillaged by the Mussulmans 
in 1872 The district of Kobdo occupies the north-western 
corner of Mongolia, and is peopled chiefly by Mongols, and also 
by Kirghiz and a few Soyotes, Uryankhes and Khotons It is 
governed by a Chinese commissioner, who has under him a 
special Mongol functionary (Mongol, dzurgan) The chief monas- 
tery is at Ulangom Considerable numbers of sheep (about 
1,000,000), sheepskins, sheep and camel wool are exported to 
China, while Chinese cottons, brick tea and various small goods 
are imported Leather, velveteen, cotton, iron and copper goods, 
boxes, &c , are imported from Russia in exchange for cattle, furs 
and wool The absence of a cart road to Biysk hinders the 
development of this trade 

KOBELL, WOLFGANG XAVER FRANZ, Baron von (1803- 
1882), German mineralogist, was born at Munich on the 19th of 
July 1803 He studied chemistry and mineralogy at Landstrut 
(1820-1823), and in 1826 became professor of mineralogy in the 
university of Munich He introduced some new methods of 
mineral analyses, and in 1855 invented the stauroscope for the 
study of the optical properties of crystals He contributed 
numerous papers to scientific journals, and described many new 
minerals He died at Mumch on the nth of November 1882 

Publications — Charakteristik der Mtneralten (2 vols , 1830-1831) , 
Tafeln zur Bestimmung der Miner alien, &c (1833, and later editions, 
ed 12, by K Oebbeke, 1884), GrundzUge der Miner dlogie (1838), 
Geschichte der Miner alogte von i 6 s<y~iS 6 o (1864) 
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KOCH, ROBERT (1843-1910), German bacteriologist, was born 
at Klaus thal, Hanover, on the nth of December 1843 He 
studied medicine at Gottingen, and it was while he was practising 
as a physician at Wollstein that he began those bacteriological 
researches that made his name famous In 1876 he obtained a 
pure culture of the bacillus of anthrax, announcing a method of 
preventive inoculation against that disease seven years later 
He became a member of the Sanitary Commission at Berlin and 
a professor at the School of Medicine in i88o, and five years later 
he was appointed to a chair in Berlin University and director 
of the Institute of Health In 1882, largely as the result of the 
improved methods of bacteriological investigation he was able 
to elaborate, he discovered the bacillus of tuberculosis, and m 
the following year, having been sent on an official mission to 
Egypt and India to study the aetiology of Asiatic cholera, he 
identified the comma bacillus as the specific organism of that 
malady In 1890 great hopes were aroused by the announce- 
ment that in tuberculin he had prepared an agent which exercised 
an mimical influence on the growth of the tubercle bacillus, but 
the expectations that were formed of it as a remedy for consump- 
tion were not fulfilled, though it came into considerable vogue 
as a means of diagnosing the existence of tuberculosis m animals 
intended for food At the Congress on Tuberculosis held in 
London in 1901 he maintained that tuberculosis in man and in 
cattle is not the same disease, the practical inference being that 
the danger to men of infection from milk and meat is less than 
from other human subjects suffering from the disease This 
statement, however, was not regarded as properly proved, 
and one of its results was the appointment of a British Royal 
Commission to study the question Dr Koch also investigated 
the nature of rinderpest in South Africa in 1896, and found means 
of combating the disease In 1897 he went to Bombay at the 
head of a commission formed to investigate the bubonic plague, 
and he subsequently undeitook extensive travels in pursuit of 
his studies on the origin and treatment of malaria He was 
summoned to South Africa a second time in 1903 to give expert 
advice on other cattle diseases, and on his return was elected 
a member of the Berlin Academy of Sciences In ic;o6-i907 he 
spent eighteen months in East Africa, investigating sleeping- 
sickness He died at Baden-Baden of heart-disease on the 
28th of May 1910 Koch was undoubtedly one of the greatest 
bacteriologists ever known, and a great benefactor of humanity 
by his discoveries Honours were showered upon him, and in 
1905 he was awarded the Nobel prize for medicine 

Among his works may be mentioned WciUyc Mittethmgen uber 
ein HetlmtUel gegen Ttiberkulose (Leipzig, 1891), and Reisebenchte 
uber Hinder pest^ Dubonenpest in Inaien und Afrika^ Tsetse* oder 
Surra- hr ankheity Teraspeber, tropische Malaria^ Schwarzwasserpeber 
(Berlin, 1898) From i880 onwards he editeil, with Dr Karl Flugge, 
the Zeitschnft fur Hygiene und Infektionskrankheiten (published at 
Leipzig) See I oefifler, “ Robert Koch, ziim 6oten Geburtstage ” la 
Deut Mediztn Wochenschr (No 50, 190^) 

KOCH, a tribe of north-eastern India, which has given its 
name to the state of Kuch Bchar {qv) They are probably of 
Mongolian stock, akin to the Mech, Kachan, Garo and lippera 
tribes, and originally spoke, like these, a language of the Bodo 
group But since one of their chiefs established a powerful 
kingdom at Kuch Behar in the i6th century they have gradually 
become Hinduized, and now adopt the name of Rajbansi ( = “ of 
royal blood ”) In 1901 the number in Eastern Bengal and 
Assam was returned at nearlv 2\ millions 

KOCK, CHARLES PAUL DE (1793-1871), French novelist, was 
born at Passy on the 21st of May 1793 He was a posthumous 
child, his father, a banker of Dutch extraction, having been a 
victim of the Terror Paul de Kock began life as a banker’s clerk 
For the most part he resided on the Boulevard St Martin, and 
was one of the most inveterate of Parisians He died in Pans 
on the 27th of April 1871 He began to write for the stage 
very early, and composed many operatic libretti His first 
novel, V Enfant de ma femme (i8n), was published at his own 
expense In 1820 he began his long and successful series of 
novels dealing with Parisian life with Georgette, ou la mere du 


TaheUton His period of greatest and most successful activity 
was the Restoration and the early days of Louis Philippe He 
was relatively less popular m France itself than abroad, where he 
was considered as the special painter of life in Pans Major 
Pendennis’s remark that he had read nothing of the novel kind 
for thirty years except Paul de Kock, “ who certainly made him 
laugh,” js likely to remain one of the most durable of his testi- 
monials, and may be classed with the legendary question of a 
foreign sovereign to a Frenchman who was paying his respects 
“ Vous venez de Pans et vous devez savoir des nouvelles 
Comment se porte Paul de Kock ? ” The disappearance of the 
gnsette and of the cheap dissipation described by llenri Murger 
practically made Paul de Kock obsolete But to the student of 
manners his portraiture of low and middle class life in the first 
half of the 19th century at Pans still has its value 

I he works of Paul de Kock are very numerous With the 
exception of a few not very felii itous excursions into historical 
romance and some miscellaneous works of which his share in 
La Grande vtlle, Pans (1842), is the (hief, they arc all stones 
of middle-class Parisian life, of gutnguetles and cabarets and 
equivocal adventures of one sort or another 1 he most famous 
are Andre le Savoyard (1825) and Lt Barbter de Pans (1826) 

His M ^moires were published in 1873 See also Th Trimm, La Vu 
de Charles Paul de Kock (1873) 

KODAIKANAL, a sanatorium of southern India, in the Madura 
district of Madras, situated in the Palm hills, about 7000 ft 
above sea-level, pop (1901), 1912, but the number in the hot 
season would be much larger It is difficult of access, being 
44 m from .1 railway station, and the last 1 1 m are impracticable 
for wheeled vehicles It contains a government observatory, 
the appliances oi which are specially adapted for the study of 
terrestrial magnetism, seismology and solar physics 

KODAMA, GENTARO, Count (1852-1907), Japanese general, 
was born m Choshu He studied military science in Germany, 
and was appointed vice-minister of war in 1892 He became 
governor-gencial of Formosa in iqoo, holding at the same time 
the portfolio ot war When the conflict with Russia became 
imminent in 1903, he gave up his portfolio to become vice-chiel 
of the general staff, a sacrifice which elicited much public ap- 
plause Thioughout the Russo-Japanese War (1904-5) he served 
as chief of staff to tield Marshal CJyama, and it was well under- 
stood that his genius guided the strategy of the whole campaign 
as that of General Kawakami had done in the war ^ith Chine, 
ten years previously General Kodama was raised in rapid 
succession to the ranks of baron, viscount and count, and his 
death in 1907 was regarded as a national calamity 

KODUNGALUR, or Cranganur, a town of southern India 
in Cochin state, within the presidency of Madras Though now 
a place of little importanie, its histoiK al interest is consiclerable 
Tradition assigns to it the double honour of having been the first 
field of St Thomas’s labouis (a d 52) in India and the seat of 
Cheraman PerumaTs government Ihe visit of St Thomas is 
generally considered mythical, but it is certain that the Syrian 
Church was firmly established here before the 9th century 
(Burnell), and probably the Jews’ settlement was still earlier 
The latter, in fact, claim to hold grants dated a d 378 The 
cruelty of the Portuguese drove most of the Jews to Codiin Up 
to 1314, when the Vypin harbour was formed, the only opening 
in the Cochin backwater, and outlet for the Periyar, was at 
Kodungalur, which must then have been the best harboui on the 
coast In 1502 the Syrian Christians invoked the protection 
of the Portuguese In 1523 the latter built their first fort there, 
and in 1565 enlarged it In i6bi the Dutch took the fort, the 
possession of which for the next forty years was contested 
between this nation, the zamorin, and the raja of Kodungalur 
In 1776 Tippoo seized the stronghold The Dub h recaptured 
It two years later, and, having ceded it to Tippoo in 1784, sold 
It to the Travancore raja, and again in 1789 to Tippoo, who 
destioyed it in the following year The country lound Kodun- 
galur now forms an autonomous principality, tributary to th^ 
raja of Cochin 
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KOGanC, KAItL DIETRICH EBERHARD <1774-1851), 
German palaeontologist^ was bom at Bnmswick m 1774, and was 
educated at Gottingen In 1807 he became assistant keeper, 
and in 1813 he was appointed keeper, of the department of natural 
history in the British Museum, and afterwards of geology and 
mineralogy, retaining the post until the close of his bfe He 
described many fossils in the British Museum m a classic work 
entiiled leones fosstltum secHles (1820-1825) He died in I^ndon 
on the 6th of September 1851 

KOESFELD, a town of Germany, in the Prussian province of 
Westphalia, on the Berkel, 38 m by rail N N W of Dortmund 
Pop (1005), 8440 It has three Roman Catholic churches, one 
of which — the Gymnasial Kirche — is used by the Protestant 
community Here are the ruins of the Ludgeri Castle, formerly 
the residence of the bishops of Munster, and also the castle 
of Varlai, the resilience of the princes of Salm-Horstmar 
The leading industries include the making of linen goods and 
machinery 

KOHAT, a town and distnct of British India, m the PeshaAvar 
division of the North-West Frontier Province The town is 
37 m south of Peshawar by the Kohat Pass, along which a 
military road was opened in 1901 The population m 190T 
was 30,762, including 12,670 in the cantonment, which is garn- 
sonecl by artillery, ca\ ilry and infantry In the firah cam- 
paign of 1897-98 Kohat was the starting-point of Sir William 
Lockhart’s expedition against the Orakzais and Afridis It is 
the military base for the southern Afridi frontier as Peshawar is 
for the northern frontier of the same tribe, and it lies in the heart 
of the Pathan country 

The DrsTRicT of Kohat has an area of 2973 sq ni It consists 
chiefly of a bare and intricate mountain region east of the Indus, 
deeply scored with river valleys and ravines, but enclosing a few 
scattered patches of cultivatecl lowland The eastern or Khatlak 
country especially comprises a perfect labvrmth of ranges, which 
fall, however, into two principal groups, to the north and south of 
the Ten Toi river The Miranzai valley, in the extreme west, 
appears by comparison a rich and fertile tract In its small but 
carefully tilled glens, the plane, palm, fig and many orchard trees 
flourish luxuriantly, while a brushwood of wild olive, mimosa and 
other thorny bushes clothes the rugged ravines upon the upper 
slopes Occasional grassy glades upon then sides form favourite 
pasture grounds for the Wazin tribes ”1 he Ten '1 01, rising on the 
eastern hmit of Upper Miranzai, runs due eastward to the Indn >, 
which It joins 12 m N of Makhad, dividing the distnct into two 
mam portions 1 he drainage from the northern half flows south- 
ward into the Ten Toi itself, and northwanl into the parallel 
stream of the Kohat Toi That of the southern tract falls north- 
wards also into the Ten! 01, and southwards towards the Kurram 
and the Indus The frontier mountains, continuations of the Safed 
Koh system, attain in places a (onsiderable elevation, the two 
principal peaks, Dupa Sir and Mazi Garb, just beyond the British 
frontier, being 8260 and 7940 ft above the sea respectively 
The Wazin hills, on the south, extend like a wedge between the 
boundaries of Bannu and Kohat, with a general elevation of less 
than 4000 ft The salt-mines aie situated m the low line of hills 
cro«‘Sing the valley of the Ten foi, and extending along both 
banks of that river The deposit has a width of 9 quartei of a 
mile, with a thickness of 1000 ft , it sometimes forms hills 200 ft 
m height, almost entirely composed of solid rock-salt, and may 
probably rank as one of the largest veins of its kind m the world 
The most extensive exposure occurs at Bahadur Khel, on the 
south bank of the Ten Toi The annual output is about 16,000 
tons, yielding a revenue of £40,000 Petroleum spnngs exude 
from a rock at Panoba, 23 m east of Kohat, and sulphur abounds 
in the northern range In 1901 the population was 217,865, 
showing an increase of ii % in the decade The frontier tribes 
on the Kohat border arc the Afndis, Orakzais, Zaimukhts and 
Tuns All these arc desenbed under their separate names A 
railway runs from Kushalgarh through Kohat to Thai, and the 
nver InJbs has been bridged at Kushalgarh 

KOHAT PASS, a mountain pass m the North-West Frontier 
Province of India, connecting Kohat with Peshawar From 


the north side the defile commences at 4J m S W. of Fort 
Mackeson, whence it is about 12 or 13 m to the Kohat 
entrance The pass vanes from 400 yds to i J m m width, 
and Its summit is some 600 to 700 ft above the plain It is 
inhabited by the Adam Khel Afndis, and nearly all British 
relations with that tribe have been concerned with this pass, 
which IS the only connexion between two British distncts 
Without crossing and recrossirg the Indus (see Afridi) It is 
now traversed by a cart-road 

KOHISTAN, a tract of country on the Peshawar border of 
the North-West Frontier Province of India Kohistan means 
the “ country of the hills and corresponds to the English word 
highlands, but it is specially applied to a district, which is very 
little known, to the south and west of Chilas, between the Kagan 
valley and the nver Indus It comprises an area of over 
TOGO sq m , and is bounded on the N W by the nver Indus, 
on the N E by Chilas, and on the S by Kagan, the Chor 
Glen and Allai It consists roughly of two main valleys running 
east and west, and separated from each other by a mountain 
range over r 6,000 ft high Like the mountains ot Chilas, those 
in Kohistan arc snow-bound and rocky wastes from their crests 
downwards to 12,000 ft Below this the hills are covered with 
fine forest and grass to 5000 or 6000 ft , and m the valleys, 
especially near the Indus, are fertdc basins under cultivation 
The Kohistanis are Mahommedans, but not ot Pathan race, and 
appear to be c losely allied to the C hilasis They are a well-built, 
brave but quiet people who carry on a trade with British 
districts, and have never given the government much trouble 
There is little doubt that the Kohistams are, like the Kafirs of 
Kafinstan, the remnants of old races driven by Mahommedan 
invasions from the valleys and plains into the higher mountains 
Tlic majority have been converted to Islam within the last 200 
ycais The total population is about 16,000 

An important district also known as Kohistan lies to the north 
of Kabul m Afghanistan, extendmg to the Hindu Kush The 
Kohistani lajiks proved to be the most powerful and the best 
organized clans that opposed the British occupation of Kabul 
in 1879-80 Part of their couiitiy^ is highly cultivated, abound- 
ing in fniit, and includes many important villages It is here 
that the remains of an ancient city have been lately discovered 
by the amir s ofiicials, which may prove to be the great city 
of Alexander’s founding, known to be to the north of Kabul, 
but which has hitherto escaped identification 

The name of Kohistan is also applied to a tract of ban on 
and hilly country on the cast border of Karachi distiicl, 
Sind 

KOHL (i) The name of the cosmetic used from the earliest 
times in the East by women to darken the eyelids, in order to 
increase the lustre of the eyes It is usually composed of finely 
pow^dered antimony, but smoke black obtained from burnt 
almond-shel’s or fiankmcense is also used The Arabic word 
kohly from which has been derived “ alcohol,” is derived from 
kahala, to stain (2) “ Kohl or “ kohl-rabi ” (cole-rape, from 
Lat cauhSy cabbage) is a kmd of cablmge {q v ), with a turnip- 
shaped top, cultivated chiefly as a food foi cattle 

KOHLHASE, HANS, a German lustoncal figure about whose 
personality some controversy exists He is chiefly known as 
the hero of Heinrich von Kleist’s novel, Michael Kehlhaas He 
was a merchant, and not, as some have supposed, a horsedealer, 
and he lived at Kolln in Brandenburg In October 1532, so the 
story runs, whilst proceeding to the fair at Leipzig, he was 
attacked and his horses were taken from him by the servants of 
a Saxon nobleman, one Gunter von Zaschwitz In consequence 
of the delay the merchant suffered some loss oi business at the 
fair and on his return he refused to pay the small sum which 
Zaschwitz demanded as a condition of returning the horses. 
Instead Kohlhase asked for a substantial amount of money as 
compensation for his loss^ and failing to secure this he invoked 
the aid of Ins sovereign, the elector of Brandenburg Finding 
however that it was impossible to recover his horses, he paid 
Zaschwitz the sum required for them, but reserved to himself 
the right to take further action Then unable to obtain redress 
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in the courts of law, the mercliont, in a Fehdebnef, threw down 
a challenge, not only to his aggressoi, but to the whole of Saxony* 
Acts of lawlessness were soon attributed to him, and after an 
attempt to seHle theieuO had failed, the elector of Saxony, John 
Frederick I , set a price upon the head of the angry merchant 
Kohihase now sought revenge m earnest. Gathering around him 
a band of criminals and of desperadoes he spread terror throughout 
the whole of Saxony , travellers were robbed, villages were burned 
and towns were plundered. For some time the authorities were 
practically powerless to stop these outrages, but m March 1540 
Kohihase and his principal associate, Georg Nagcls( hmidt, were 
seized, and on the 22nd of the month they were broken on the 
wheel in Berlin 

The life and fate of Kohihase arc dealt witli in several dramas 
bee Burkhar<lt, Der histonsche Hans Kohihase und H von hleists 
Michael Kohlhaas (Leipzig, 1804) 

KOKOMO, a city and the county-seat of Howard county, 
Indiana, U S A ,on the Wildcat River, about 50 m N of Indiana- 
polis Pop (1890), 8261, (1900), 10,609, of whom 499 were 
foreign-bom and 359 negroes, (1906 estimate), 12,019 It is 
served by the Lake Erie & Western, the Pittsburg Cincinnati 
Chicago & St Louis, and the Toledo St Louis Sc Western rail waj s, 
and by two interurban electric lines Kokomo is a centre of 
trade in agricultural products, and has various manufactures, 
including flint, plate and opalescent glass, &c The total value 
of the factory product mcreased from |)2,o62,i56 m 1900 to 
$3,651,105 in 1905, or 77 I %, and m 1905 the glass product 
was valued at $864,567, or 23 7 % of the total Ivokomo was 
settled about 1840 and became a city (under a state law) 
m 1865 

KOKO‘NOR, or Kuku-Nor {T sing-hat of the Chinese, and 
TsQ-Hgomho of the Tanguts), a lake of Central Asia, situated at 
an altitude of 997 5 ft , in the extreme N E of Tibet, 30 m from 
the W frontier of the Chinese province of Kan-suh, in too® E 
ard 37° N It lies amongst the eastern ranges of the Kuen-lun, 
having the Nan-shan Mountains to the north, and the southern 
Kokonor range {16,000 ft ) on the south It measures 66 m by 
40 m , and contains half a dozen islands, on one of which is a 
Buddhist (t e Lamaist) monastery, to which pilgrims resort 
The water is salt, though an abundance of fish live m it, and it 
often remains frozen for three months together in winter 1 he 
surface iS at times subject to considerable vanations of level 
The lake is entered on the west by the river Buhain-gol The 
nomads who dwell round its shores are 1 anguts 

KOKSHAROV, NiKOLAt IVANOVICH VON (1818-1893), 
Russian mineralogist and major-general in the Russian army, 
was born at Ust-Kamenogork in Tomsk, on the 5th of December 
i8i8 (c^ s ) He was educated at the military school of mines 
m St Petersburg At the age of twenty-two he was selected to 
accompany R I Murchison and De Vemcuil, and afterwards 
De Keyserling, in their geological survey of the Russian Empire 
Subsequently he devoted hi*^ attention mainly to the study of 
mineralogy and mining, and was appointed dire<tor of the 
Institute of Mines In 1865 he liecame director of the Imperial 
Mineralogical Society of St Petersburg He contributed numer- 
ous papers on euclase, zircon, epidote, orthite, monazite and other 
mineralogical subjects to the St Petersburg and Vienna ac4ulcmies 
of saence, to Poggendorf’s Annalen, Leonhard and Brown’s 
Jahrhuchj &c He also issued as separate works Matenalen %ur 
Mineralogie Russlands (10 vols , 185^-1891), and Votlesungen 
liber Mvneralogie (1865) He died m St Petersburg on the 
3rd of January 1893 (os) 

KOKSTAD, a town of South Africa, the capital of Gnqualand 
East, 236 m by rail S W of Durban, iro m N by W of Port 
Shepstone, and 150 m N of Port St John, PondoUnd Pop 
(1904), 2903, of whom a third were Griquas The town is built 
on the outer slopes of the Dral ensberg and is 4270 ft above the 
sea Behind it Mount Cume rises to a height of 7297 ft An 
excellent water supply is derived from the mountains The town 
IS well laid out, and possesses several handsome public buildings 
It IS the centre of a thriving agricultural district and has a con- 
siderable trade in wool, grain, cattle and horses with Basutoland, 
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Pondoland and the neighbouring regions of Natal The town 
IS named after the Gnqua chief Adam Kok, who founded it m 
1869 1879 It came mlo the possession of Cape Colony and 

was granted municipal government in 1893 It is the residence 
of the Headman of the Gnqua nation. (See Kaffraria and 
Griqualand ) 

KOLA, a peninsula of northern Russia, Iving between the 
\rctic Ocean on the N and the Whitt bea on the S It forms 
part of the region of Lapland and belongs administrate ely to 
the government of Archangel Ihe Arctic coast, known as the 
Murman coast (Murman being a corruption of Norman), is 26 otti. 
long, and being subject to the influence of the North Atlantic 
drift, IS free fiom ue all the year round It is a rocky coast, 
built of granite, and rising to 650 ft , and is bioken b> several 
excellent bays On one of these, Kola Bay, the Russian govern- 
ment founded m 1895 Ibc naval liarboiir of Alexandrovsk 
Trom May to August a productive fishery is corned on along this 
coast Inland the peninsula rises up to a plateau, 1000 ft in 
general elevation, and crossed by several ranges of low moun- 
tains, which go up to over 3000 ft m altitude 1 he lower slopes 
of these mountains are clothed with forest up lo 1300 ft , and 
in places thukly studded with lakes, some of them of v^ery con- 
siderable extent, eg Imandra (330 sq m ), Ump-jaur, Nuoiti- 
jarvi, Guolle-jaui 01 Kola Lake, and Lu-jaur From these issue 
streams of appicuable magnitude, such -^is the 1 uloma, Voronya, 
Yovkyok 01 Vokanka, and Ponoi, all flowing into the Arctic, ancl 
the Varsuga and Umba, into the White Sea The area of the 
peninsula is estimated at 50,000 sq m 

See A O Kihlmana and Palmdn, Dte Expedition nach der Halbinsel 
hola (1887-1892) (Helsingfors) , A O Kihlmann, Bericht einer natur- 
wi^i^en'icJiafthchen ICase dnrch Rus<itsch Lappland (Helsjogfois, 1890) , 
and W Ramsay, Geologische Beobachiungen auf der Hathmscl Kola 
(Helsingfors, 1899) 

KOLABA, or Colaba, a district of British India, m the 
southern division of Bombay Area, 2131 sq m , pop (1901), 
605,566, showing an mere ise of 2 % in the decade Ihe head- 
(juarters arc at Alibagh I ymg between the Western Ghats 
and the sea, Kolaba district abounds m lulls, some being spurs 
lunnmg at right angles to the mam range, while others arc 
isolated peaks or lofty detached ridges The sea frontage, of 
about 20 m , is througho it the greater part of ^ts length fringed 
by a belt of coco-nut and betel-nut palms Behind this belt 
lies a stretch of flat countiy devoted to rice cultivation In 
many places along the banks of the salt-water creeks there are 
extensive tracts of salt marshland, some of them reclaimed, 
some still subject to tidal inundat on, and others set apart for 
the manufacture of salt The district is traversed by a few 
small streams Tidal inlets, of which the principal are the 
Nagothna on the north, the Roha 01 Chaul in the west, and the 
Bardot creek in the south, lun inland for 30 or 40 m , forming 
highways for a brisk trade in nee, salt, fiiewood and diied fish 
Near the coast especially, the district is well supplied with 
reservoirs The Western Ghats liave two rcmarkabli peaks — 
Raigarh, where Sivaji built his capital, and Miraclongar There 
are extensive teak and black wood forests, the value of which 
IS mcreased by their pioximity to Bombay The Great Indian 
Peninsula railway crosses pait of the district, ancl communication 
with Bombay is maintained by a steam fcir> Owing to its 
nearness to that city, the district has suffeied severely from 
plague Kolaba district takes its name from a little island off 
Ahbogh, which was one of the strongholds of Angria, the Mah- 
ratta pirate of the i8th century The same island lias given 
its name to Kolaba Point, the spur of Bombay Island running 
south that protects the entrance to the haibour On Kolaba 
Point are the terminus of the Bombay & Baroda railway, 
banacks for v European regiment, lunatic asylum ancl 
observatory 

KOLAR, a town and distru t of India, m the state of Mysore 
The town is 43 m E of Bangalore Pop (1901), 12,210 
Although of ancient foundation, it has been almost c6mpletely 
modernized Industries include the weaving of blankets and 
the breeding of turkeys for export 
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The District of Kolar has an area of 3180 sq m It 
occupies the portion of the Mysore table-land immediately 
bordering the Eastern Ghats The principal watershed lies 
in the north-west, around the hill of Nandidrug (4810 ft ), 
from which rivers radiate in all directions, and the whole 
country is broken by numerous hill ranges Ihe chief rivers 
are the Palar, the South Pmakini or Pennar, the North Pinakini 
and the Papagani, which are industriously utilized for irrigation 
by means of anicuts and tanks The rocks of the district are 
mostly syenite or granite, with a small admixture of mica and 
feldspar The soil m the valleys consists of a fertile loam, and 
in the higher levels sand and gravel are found The hills are 
covered with scrub, jungle and brushwood In 1901 the 
population was 723,600, showmg an increase of 22 % in the 
decade The district is traversed by the Bangalore line of 
the Madras railway, with a branch 10 m long, known as the 
Kolar Goldfields railway Gold prospecting in this region 
began in 1876, and the industry is now settled on a secure 
basis Here are situated the mines of the Mysore, Champion 
Reef, Ooregum, and Nandidrug companies To the end of 
1904 the total value of gold produced was 21 millions sterling, 
and there had been paid in dividends 9 millions, and in royalty 
to the Mysore state one million The municipality colled the 
Kolar Gold Fields had in 1901 a population of 38,204, it has 
suffered severely from plague Electricity from the falls of 
the Cauvery (93 m distant) is utilized as the motive power 
in the mines Sugar manufac ture and silk and cotton weaving 
are the other principal industries in the distiict The chief 
historical interest of modern times centres round, the hill fort 
of Nandidrug, which was stormed by the British in 1791, after 
a bombardment of 21 days 

KOLBE, ADOLPHE WILHELM HERMANN (1818-1884), 
German chemist, was oorn on the 27th of September 1818 at 
Elliehausen, near Gottingen, where in 1838 he began to study 
chemistry under F Wohler In 1842 he became assistant to 
R W von Bunsen at Marburg, and three years later to Lyon 
Playfair at London From 1847 to 1851 he was engaged at 
Brunswick in editing the Dictionary of Chemistry started by 
Liebig, but in the latter year he went to Marburg as successor 
to Bunsen in the chair of chemistry In 1865 he was called to 
Leipzig in the same capacity, and he died in that city on the 
25th of November 1884 Kolbe had an important share in the 
gieat development of chemical theory that occurred about 
the middle of the 19th century, especially m regard to the con- 
stitution of organic compounds, which he viewed as derivatives 
of inorganic ones, formecl from the latter — in some cases directly 
— by simple processes of substitution Unable to accept 
Berzelius’s doctrine of the unalterability of organic radicals, 
he also gave a new interpretation to the meaning of copulae 
under the influence of his fellow-worker Edward Frankland’s 
conception of definite atomic saturation-capacities, and thus 
contributed in an important degree to the subsequent establish- 
ment of the structure theory Kolbe was a very successful 
teacher, a ready and vigorous writer, and a brilliant experi- 
mentalist whose work revealed the nature of many compounds 
the composition of v;hich had not previously been understood 
He published a Lehrbuch der organtschen Chemte in 1854, smaller 
textbooks of organic and inorganic chemistry in 1877-1883, and 
Zur Entwickelungsgeschichte der theoretxschen Chemte in 1881 
From 1870 he was editor of the Journal Uir praktische Chemte , 
in which many trenchant criticisms of contemporary chemists 
and their doctrines appeared from his pen 

KOLBSRG, or CoLBERG, a town of Germany, and seaport 
of the Prussian province of Pomerania, on the right bank of 
the Persante, which falls into the Baltic about a mile below 
the town, and at the junction of the railway lines to Belgard 
and Gollnow Pop (1905), 22,804 It has a handsome market- 
place with a statue of Frederick William III , and there are 
extensive suburbs, of which the most important is Munde 
^The principal buildings are the huge red-brick church of St 
Mary, with five aisles, one of the most remarkable churches in 
Pomerania, dating from the 14th century the council-house 
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(Rathaus), erected after the plans of Ernst F Zwirner, and the 
citadel Kolberg also possesses four other churches, a theatre, 
a gymnasium, a schex)! of navigation, and an exchange Its 
bathing establishments are largely frequented and attract a 
considerable number of summer visitors It has a harbour at 
the mouth of the Persante, where there is a lighthouse Woollen 
cloth, machinery and spirits are manufactured, there is an 
extensive salt-mine in the neighbouring Zillenberg, the salmon 
and lamprey fisheries are important, and a fair amount of 
commercial activity is maintained In 1903 a monument was 
erected to the memory of Gneisenau and the patriot, Joachim 
Christian Nettelbeck (1738-1824), through whose efforts the 
town was saved from the French in 1806-7 

Originallv a Slavonic fort, Kolberg is one of the oldest places 
of Pomerania At an early date it became the seat of a bishop, 
and although it soon lost this distinction it obtained municipal 
privileges in 1255 From about 1276 it ranked as the most 
important place in the episcopal principality of Kamin, and 
from 1284 it was a member of the Hanseatic League During 
the Thirty Years’ War it was captured by the Swedes in 1631, 
passing by the treaty of Westphalia to the elector of Branden- 
burg, Frederick William I , who strengthened its fortifications 
The town was a centre of conflict during the Seven Years’ War 
In 1758 and again in 1760 the Russians besieged Kolberg in 
vain, but in 1762 they succeeded in capturing it Soon restored 
to Brandenburg, it was vigorously attacked by the French in 
1806 and 1807, but it was saved by the long resistance of its 
inhabitants In 1887 the fortifications of the town were razed, 
and it has since become a fashionable watering-place, receiving 
annually nearly 15,000 visitors 

See Riemann, Geschuhte der btadt Kolberg (Kolberg, 1873) , 
Stoewer, Geschichte der Siadt Kolberg (Kolberg, 1897), Schbnlem, 
Geschichte der Bela ger ungen holbergs tn den Jahren j 7 S^> 
und JS07 (Kolberg, 1878), and Kempin, F uhrer durch Bad Kolberg 
(Kolberg, 1899) 

KbLCSEY, FERENCZ (1790-18 58), Hungarian poet, critic and 
orator, was born at Szodemeter, in Transylvania, on the 8th of 
August 1790 In his fifteenth year he made the acquaintance of 
Kazimzy and zealously adopted his linguistic reforms In 1809 
Kolcsey went to Pest and became a “ notary to the royal board ” 
Law proved distasteful, and at Gseke in Szatmdr county he 
devoted his time to aesthetical study, poetry, criticism, and the 
defence of the theories of Kazinczy Kolcsey’s early metrical 
pieces contributed to the Transylvanian Museum did not attract 
much attention, whilst his severe criticisms of Csokonai, Kis, 
and especially Berzscnyi, published in 1817, rendered him very 
unpopular* From 1821 to 1826 he published many separate 
poems of great beauty in the Aurora^ Hebe, Aspasta, and other 
magazines of polite literature He joined Paul Szemere in a new 
periodical, styled hlet Ss literatura (“ Life and Literature ”), 
which appeared from 1826 to 1829, in 4 vols , and gamed for 
Kolcsey the hi|jhest reputation as a critical writer Prom 1832 
to 1835 Hungarian Diet, where his extreme liberal 

views and his singular eloquence soon rendered him famous as a 
parliamentary leader Elected on the 17th of November 1830 
a member of the Hungarian Academy of Sciences, he took 
part in its first grand meeting, in 1832 he delivered his 
famous oration on Kazinczy, and in 1836 that on his former 
opponent Daniel Berzsenyi When in 1838 Baron Wessel^nyi 
was unjustly thrown into prison upon a charge of treason, 
Kolcsey eloquently though unsuccessfully conducted his defence , 
and he died about a week afterwards (August 24) from internal 
inflammation His collected works, in 6 vols , were published 
at Pest, 1840-1848, and his journal of the diet of 1832-1836 
appeared m 1848 A monument erected to the memory of 
Kolcsey was unveiled at Szatmdr-N6meti on the 25th of 
September 1864 

See G Steinacker, Ungcmsche Lynker (Leipzig and Pest, 1874) , 
F Toldy, Magyar Koltdk Slete (2 vols , Pest, 1871), J Ferenezy and 
J Daniehk, Magyar Irdk (2 vols , Pest, 1856-1858) 

KOLDING, a town of Denmark in the amt (county) of Vejle, on 
the east coast of Jutland, on the Koldingfjord an inlet of the 
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Little Belt, 9 m N of the German frontier Pop (1901), 12,516 
It IS on the Eastern railway of Jutland The harbour throughout 
has a depth of over 20 ft A little to the north-west is the 
splendid remnant of the royal castle Koldmghuus, formerly 
called Oemsborg or Arensborg It was begun by Duke Abel in 
1248, in 1808 it was burned The large square tower was built 
by Christian IV (it)88-i648), and was surmounted by colossal 
statues, of which one is still standing It contams an anti- 
quarian and historical museum (1892) The name of Kolding 
occurs in the loth century, but its earliest known town-rights 
date from 1321 In 1644 it was the scene of a Danish victory 
over the Swedes, and on the 22nd of April 1849 of a Danish 
defeat by the troops of Schleswig-Holstein A comprehensive 
view of the Little Belt with its islands, and over the mamland, 
IS obtamed from the Skamhngsbank, a slight elevation Sh m 
S E , where an obelisk (1863) commemorates the effort made to 
preserve the Danish language in Schleswig 

KOLGUEV, Kolgueff or Kalguyev, an island off the north- 
west of Russia m Europe, belonging to the government of Arch- 
angel It lies about 50 m from the nearest point of the mainland, 
and is of roughly oval form, *54 m in length from N N E to S S W 
and 39 m m extreme breadth It lies in a shallow sea, and is 
quite low, the highest pomt being 250 ft above the sea Peat- 
bogs and grass lands cover the greater part of the surface, there 
are several considerable streams and a large number of small lakes 
The island is of recent geological formation, it consists almost 
wholly of disintegrated sandstone or clay (which rises at the 
north-west into cliffs up to 60 ft high), w^ith scattered masses 
of granite Vegetation is scanty, but bears, foxes and other 
Arctic animals, geese, swans, &c , provide means of livelihood for 
a few Samoyed hunters 

KOLHAPUR, a native state of India, within the Deccan 
division of Bombay It is the fourth in importance of the Mah- 
ratta principalities, the other three being Baroda, Gwalior and 
Indore, and it is the principal state under the politaal control 
of the government of Bombay Together with its ja^trs or 
feudatories, it covers an area of sq m In 1901 the popula- 
tion was 9 1 0,0 1 1 The estimated revenue is /*3oo,ooo Kolhapur 
stretches from the heart of the Western Ghats eastwards into the 
plain of the Deccan Along the spurs of the mam c ham of the 
Ghats he wild and picturesque hill slopes and valleys, producing 
little but timber, and till recently covered with iich forests 
The centre of the state is crossed by several lines of low hills lim- 
ning at right angles from the main range In the east the 
country becomes more open and presents the unpicturesque imi- 
formitv of a well-cultivated and treeless plain, broken only by an 
occasional river Among the western hills are the ancient Mah- 
ratta strongholds of Panhala, Vishalgarh, Bavda and Rungna 
The rivers, though navigable ciurmg the rains by boats of 2 tons 
burthen, are all fordable during the hot montlis Iron ore is 
found m the hills, and smelting was formerly carried on to a con- 
siderable extent, but now the Kolhapur mineral cannot compete 
with that imported from Europe There are several good stone 
quarries The principal agricultural products are rice, millets, 
sugar-cane, tobacco, cotton, safflower and vegetables 

The rajas of Kolhapur trace their descent from Raja Ram, a 
yo anger son of Sivaji the Great, the founder of the Mahratta 
power Ihe picvalence of piracy caused the British government 
to send expeditions against Kolhapur in 1765 and 1792, and in 
the early years of the 19th century the misgovernment of the 
chief compelled the British to resort to military operations, and 
ultimately to appomt an officer to manage the state In 
recent years the state has been conspicuouslv well governed, on 
the pattern of British administration The raja Shahu Chhatra- 
pati, G C S I (who is entitled to a salute of 21 guns),was born m 
1874, and ten years later succeeded to the throne by adoption 
The principal institutions are the Rajaram college, the high 
school, a technical school, an agricultural school, and training- 
schools for both masters and mistresses The state railway from 
Miraj junction to Kolhapur town is worked by the Southern 
Mahratta company In recent years the state has suffered from 
both famine and plague 


The town of Koj hapup, or Karvir, is the terminus of a branch 
of the Southern Mahratta railway, 30 m from the main line 
Pop (1901), 54^373 Besides a number of handsome modern 
public buildings, the town has many evidences of antiquity 
Origmally it appears to have been an important religious centre, 
and numerous Buddhist remains have been discovered in the 
neighbourhood 

KOLIN, or Neu-Kolin (also KolUn, Czech, Nov} Kolin), a 
town of Bohemia, Austria, 40 m E of Prague by rail Pop 
(1900), 15,025, mostly Czech It is situated on the Elbe, and 
amongst its noteworthy buildings may be specially mentioned 
the beautiful early Gothic church of St Bartholomew, erected 
during the latter half of the 14th century The industries of the 
town include sugai-icfining, steam mills, brewing, and the manu- 
facture of starch, byrup, spirits, potash and tin ware Ihe 
neighbourhood is known for the excellence of its fruit and vege- 
tables Kolin IS chiefly famous on account of the battle here 
on the i8th of June i7«;7, when the Prussians under Frederick 
the Great were clefeateci by the Austrians under Daun (see Seven 
Years’ War) The result was the raising of the siege of Prague 
and the evacuation of Bohemia by the Prussians Kolin was 
colonized in the 13111 century by German settlcis and made a 
royal city In 1421 it was captured by the men of Prague, and 
the German inhabitants who refused to accept the four articles ” 
were expelled In 1427 the town declared against Prague, was 
besieged by Prokop the Great, and surrendered to him upon 
conditions at the close ol the year 

KOLIS, a caste or tribe of Western India, of uncertain origin 
Possibly the name is derived from the Turki kuleh a slave, and, 
according to one theory, this name has been passed on to the 
familiar word “ eooly ’ for an agricultural labourer They form 
the mam part of the inferior agricultural population of Gujarat, 
where they were formerly notorious as robbers, but they also 
extend into the Konkan and the Deccan In 1901 the number 
of Kolis in all India was returned as nearly 3;} millions, but this 
total mcludes a distinct weaving caste of Kolis or Koris in 
northern India 

KOLLIKER, RUDOLPH ALBERT VON (1817-1905), Swiss 
anatomist and physiologist, was born at Zurich on the 6th of 
July 1817 His father and his mother were both Zurich people, 
and he m due time married a lady from Aargau, so that Switzer- 
land can claim him as wholly her own, though he lived the 
greater pait of his life m Germany His early education was 
carried on in Zurich, and he entered the university there in 1836 
After two years, however, he xUoved to the university of Bonn, 
and later to that of Berlin, becoming at the latter place the pupil 
of Johannes Muller and of F G J Henle He graduated in philo- 
sophy at Zurich in 1841, and in medicine at Heidelberg in 1842 
The first academic post which he held was that of prosector of 
anatomy under Henle, but his tenure of this office was brief, for 
in 1844 his native city called him back to its university to occupy 
a chair as professor extraordinary of physiology and comparative 
anatomy His stay here too, however, was brief, for in 1847 
university of Wurzburg, attracted by his rising fame, offered him 
the post of professor of physiology and of microscopical and 
comparative anatomy He accepted the appointment, and at 
Wurzburg he remained thenceforth, refusing all offers tempting 
him to leave the quiet academic life of the Bavarian town, where 
he died on the 2nd of November 1905 

Kolliker’s name will ever be associated with that of the tool 
with which duiing his long life he so assiduously and successfully 
worked, the microscope The time at which he began his studies 
coincided with that of the icvival of the microscopic investigation 
of living beings I wo centuries earlier the great Italian Mal- 
pighi had started, and with his own hand had carried far the 
study by the help of the microscope of the minute structure of 
animals and plants After Malpighi this branch of knowledge, 
though continually progressing, made no remarkable bounds for- 
ward until the second quarter of the 19th century, wihen th^ 
improvement of the compound microscope on the one hand, am 
the promulgation by Theodor Schwann and Matthias Schleidei 
of the cell theory ” on the other, inaugurated a new era o 
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microscopic investigation Into this new learning Kolhker threw 
himself with all the zeal of youth, wisely mitiat^ into it by his 
great teacher Henle, whose sober and exact mode of ir>quiry went 
far at the time to give the new learning a right direction and to 
counteract the somewhat fantastic \iews which, under the name 
of the cell theory, were tending to be prominent Henle’s 
labours were for the most part limited to the microscopic in- 
vestigation of the minute structure of the tissues of man and of 
the higher animals, the latter being studied by him mainly with 
the view of illustrating the former But Kolhker had another 
teacher besides Henle, the even greater Johannes Muller, whose 
active mind was sweeping over the whole animal kingdom, 
striving to pierce the secrets of the structure of living creatures 
of all soits, and keeping steadily in view the wide biological 
problems of function and of origin, which the facts of structure 
might serve to solve We may probably trace to the influence 
of these two great teachers, strengthened by the spirit of the 
times, the threefold character of KoUiker’s long-continued and 
vaned labours In all of them, or m almost all of them, the 
microscope was the instrument of inquiry, but the problem to be 
solved by means of tlie instrument belonged now to one branch 
of biology, now to anothei 

At Zfinch, and afterwards at Wurzburg, the title of the chair 
which he held la^d upon him the duty of teaching comparative 
anatomy, and very many of the numerous memoirs which he 
published, including the very first paper which he wrote, and 
which appeared in 1841 before he graduated, “ On the Nature of 
the so-called Seminal Animalcules,” were directed towards 
elucidating, by help of the microscope, the strut tore of animals 
of the most vaned kinds — that is to say, were zoological in char- 
acter Notable among these were his papers on the Medusae 
and allied creatures His activity in this direction kd him to 
make zoologual excursions to the Mediterranean Sea and to 
the coasts of Scotland, as well as to undertake, conjointly wath 
his friend ( f E von Siebold, the editorship of the /.ettschnjt fur 
Wtssenschallhche Zoologie, which, founded in 1S48, continued 
under his hands to be one of the most important zoological 
penodicals 

At the time when Kblhker was beginning his career the in- 
fluence of Karl Ernst von Baer’s embryologuil teaching was 
already being widely felt, men were learning to recognize 
the importance to morphological and zoological studies of 
a knowledge of the development of animals, and Kolhker 
plunged with enthusiasm into the relatively new line of inquiry 
His earlier efforts were directed to the mvertebrata, and his 
memoir on the development of cephalopods, which appeared m 
1844, ts a classical work , but he soon passed on to the vertebrata, 
and studied not only the amphibian embryo and the chick, but 
also the mammalian embryo He was among the first, if not the 
very first, to mtroduc e into this branch of biological inquiry the 
newer microscopic technique — the methods of hardening, section- 
cutting and staining By doing so, not only was he enabled to 
make rapid progress himself, but he also placed in the hands of 
others the means of a like advance The remarkable strides for- 
ward which embryology made during the middle and dunng the 
latter half of the iqth century will alwciys be associated with his 
name His Lecittres an Development, published in 1861, at once 
became a standard work 

But neither zoology nor embryology furnished Kolliker’s chief 
claim to fame If he did much for these branches of science, he 
did still more for histology, the knowledge of the minute structure 
of the animal tissue'? This he made emphatically lus own It 
may indeed be said that there is no fragment of the body of 
man and of the higher animals on which he did not leave his mark, 
and in more places than one his mark was a mark of fundamental 
importance Among his earlier results may be mentioned the 
demonstration in 1847 that smooth or unstnated muscle is made 
up of distinct units, of nucleated muscle-cells In this work he 
followed in the footsteps of his master Henle A few years before 
this men were doubting whether arteries were muscular, and 
no solid histological basis as yet existed for those views as to the 
action of the nervous system on the circulation, which were soon 


to be put forward, and which had such a great influence on tlie 
progress of physiology By the above discovery Kblhker com- 
pleted that basis 

Even to enumerate, certainly to dwell on, all his contributions 
to histology would be impossible here j smooth muscle, striated 
muscle, skin, bone, teeth, blood-vessek and viscera were all 
investigated by him, and he touched none of them without 
striking out some new truths The results at which he arrived 
were recorded partly in separate memoirs, partly in his great 
textbook on microscopic al anatomy, which first saw the light 
in 1850, and by which he advanced histology no less than bv 
his own researches In the case of almost every tissue our 
present knowledge contains something great or small which 
we owe to Kolhker, but it is on the nervous system that his 
name is written m largest letters So early as 184'), while still 
at Zurich, he supplied what was as yet still lacking, the clear 
proof that nerve-fibres ore continuous with nerve-cells, and so 
}umi«died the absolutely necessary basis for all sound specula- 
tions as to the ac tions of the central nervous system From that 
time onward he continually laboured, and always fruitfully, 
at the histology of the nervous system, and more especially at the 
difficult publems presented by the intru'ate patterns m which 
fibres and cells are woven together in the brain and spinal cord 
In his old age, at a time when he had fully earned the right to 
fold his arms, and to rest and be thankful, he still enriched neuro- 
logic al science with results of the highest value From his early 
days a master of method, he saw at a glance the value of the new 
Golgi method for the investigation of the central nervous system, 
and, to the great benefit of science, took up once more m his old 
age, with the aid of a new means, the studies for which he had 
done so much in his youth It may truly be said that much of 
that exact knowledge of the inner stiucture of the brain, which 
IS rendering possible new and faithful conceptions of its working, 
came from his hands 

Lastly, Kolhker was in his earlier years professor of physiology 
as well as of anatomy, and not only did his histologictil labours 
almost always carry physiological lessons, but he also enriched 
physiology with the results of direct researches of an experimental 
kind, notably those on curare and sorme other poisons In fact, 
we have to go back to the science of centuries ago to find a man 
of saen^'e of so many-sided an actu ity as he His life constituted 
in a certain sense a protest against that specialized differentiation 
which, however much it may under certain aspects be regretted, 
seems to be one of the necessities of modern development In 
Johannes Muller’s days no one thought of purling anatomy and 
physiology, nowadays no one think of joining them together 
Kolhker did in his work join them together, and indeed said 
himself that he thought they ought never to 136 kept apart 

Naturally a man of so much accomplishment was not left with- 
out honours Formerly known simply as Kolhker, the title 
“ von ” was added to his name He was made a member of the 
learned societies of many countries, m England, which be visited 
more than once, and where he became well known, the Royal 
Society made him a fellow m i860, and in 1897 gave him its 
highest token of esteem, the Copley medal (M F ) 

KOLLONTAJ^ HUGO (1750-18 12), Polish politician and wi iter, 
was bom m i7«;o at Niecislawice m Sandomir and educated at 
Pinczow and Cracow After taking orders he went (1770) to 
Rome, where he obtained the degree of doctor of theology and 
common law, and devoted himself enthusiastically to the studv 
of the fine arts, especially of architecture and painting At 
Rome too he obtained a canonry attached to Cracow Cathedral, 
and on his return to Poland m 1755 threw himself heart and soul 
mto the question of educational reform His efforts were impeded 
by the obstruction of the clergy of Cracow, who regarded him as 
an adventurer; but he succeeded m reforming the university after 
his own mind, and was its rector for three years (1782-1785) 
KollonUj next turned haar attention to pohtics In 1786 he was 
appointed referendartus of Lithuania, and dunng the Four Years’ 
Diet (1788-1792) displayed an amazing and many-sided activity 
as one of the reformers of the constitution He grouped around 
him all the leading writers, publicists and progressive young men 
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of the day, declaimed against prejudices, stimulated the timid, 
inspired the lukewarm with enthusiasm, and never rested till the 
constitution of the 3rd of May 1791 had been earned through In 
June 1791 Kollontaj was appointed vice-chancellor On the 
triumph of the reactionaries and the fall of the national party, 
he secretly placed in the kmg’s hands his adhesion to the tri- 
umphant Confederation of largowica, a false step, much blamed 
at the time, but due not to personal ambition but to a desire to 
save somethmg from the wreck of the constitution He then 
emigrated to Dresden On the outbreak of Kosciuszko’s in- 
surrection he returned to Poland, and as member of the national 
government and mimster of finance took a leadmg part m affairs 
But his radicalism had now become of a disruptive quality, and 
he quarrelled with and even thwarted Kosciuszko because the 
dictator would not admit that the Pohsh republic could only bt 
saved by the methods of Jacobinism On the other hand, the 
more conservative section of the Poles regarded Kollontaj as “ a 
second Robespierre,” and he is c\en suspected of complicity in 
the outrages of the 17th and i8th of June 1794, when the Wars^iw 
mob massacred the political prisoners On the collapse of the 
insurrection Kollontaj emigrated to Austria, where from 179^ 
to 1802 he was detained as a. prisoner He was finally released 
through the mediation of Prince Adam Czartoryski, and returned 
to Poland utterly chscredited The remainder of his life was a 
ceaseless struggle agamst privation and prejudice He died at 
Warsaw on the 28th of Fetoary 1812 

Or his numerous works the most notable arc Political Speeches 
as Vicc'-Chancellor (Pol ) (m 6 vols , Warsaw, 1791) , On the Erection 
and Fall of the Constitution of May (Pol) (Leipzig, 179^, Pans, 
i8o8), Correspondence with 7 Czacki (Pol) (Cracow, 1854), 
written during Ftnigration^ 779^-/797 (Pol) (Posen, 187a) 

See ignaez Badcni, Necrology of Hugo Kollontaj (Pol ) (Cracow, 
1819), Henryk Schmitt, Remew of the Life and Works of Kollontaj 
(Pol) (I^mberg, i8bo), Wojciek Grochowsln, “Life of Kollontaj 
(i^ol ) m Tygod Illus (Warsaw, i86i) (R N B ) 

KOLOMEA (Polish, Kolomyja), a town of Austria, in Galicia, 
122 m S of Lemberg by rail Pop (1900), 34,188, of which half 
were Jews It is situated on the Pruth, and has an active trade 
m agricultural products To the N E of Kolomei, near the 
Dniester, lies the village of Czernelica, with ruins of a strongly 
fni lifted castle, which served as the residence of Jonn Sobicski 
during his c impaigns agamst the Turks Kolomna is a very old 
tcivTi and IS mentioned alieady in 1240, but the assertion that 
It was a Roman settlement under the name of Coloma is not 
proved It was the principal town of the Pohsh province of 
Pokutia, and it suffered severely during the 15th and i6th 
centuries from the attacks of the Moldavians and the Tatars 

KOLOMNA, a town of Russia, in the government of Moscow, 
situated on the railway between Moscow and Ryazan, 72 m S E 
of Moscow, at the confluence of the Moskva river with tlie Kolo- 
menka Pop (1897), 20,97a It is an old town, mentioned in 
ihe annals m 1177, and until the 14th century was the capital 
of the Ryazan principality It suffered greatly from the invasions 
of the Tatars in the 13th century, who destroyed it four times, as 
well as from the wars of the 1 7th century , but it always recovered 
and has never lost its commercial importance During the 19th 
century it became a centre for the manufacture of silks, cottons, 
ropes and leather Here too are railway workshops, where 
locomotives and wagons are made Kolomna carries on an 
active trade m grain, cattle, tallow, skms, salt and timber It 
has several old churches of great archaeological interest, including 
two of the 14th century, one bemg the cathedral One gate 
(restored m 1895) of the fortifications of the Kreml still survives 

KOLOZSVAR (Ger Klausenbutg, Rum Cluj\ a town of 
Hungary, m Transylvania, the capital of the county of Kolozs, 
and formerly the capital of the whole of Transylvania, 248 m 
E S E of Budapest by rail Pop (1900), 46,670 It is 
situated in a picturesque valley on the banks of the Little 
Siiamos, and comprises the inner town (formerly surrounded 
with walls) and five suburbs The greater part of the town 
lus on the light bank of the river, while on the other side is the 
Bo-called Bridge Suburb and the citadel (erected m 17x5) 
Upon the slopes of the citadel hill there is a gipsy quarter. 
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With the exception of the old quarter, Kolozsvir is generally 
well laid out, and contains many broad and fine streets, several 
of which diverge at right angles from the principal square 
In this square is situated the Gothic church of bt Michael (1396- 
1432), m front is a bronze equestrian statue of King Matthias 
Corvinus by the Hungarian sculptor hadrusz (1902) Other 
noteworthy buildings are the Reformed church, built by Matthias 
Corvinus in i486 and ceded to the Calvinists by Bethlen Gabor in 
1622, the house in which Matthias Corvinus was born (1443), 
which contains an ethnographical museum, the county and town 
halls, a museum, and the university bufidings A feature of 
Kolozsv 4 r is the large number of handsome mansions belongmg 
to the Transylvanian nobles, who reside here ciunng the winter 
It IS the scat of a Unitarian bishop, and of the superintendent 
of the Calvmists for the Transylvaman ciide Kolozsvar is the 
literary and scientific centre of 1 ransylvania, and is the scat of 
numerous literary and scientific assoaations It contains a 
university (founded in 1872), with four faculties*— theology, phi- 
losophy, law and medicine — frequented by about 1900 students 
m 1905, and amongst its other educational establishments are 
a seminary for Unitarian nriests, an agricultural college, two 
training schools for teachers, a commercial academy, and several 
secondary scliools for boys and girls ihe industry comprises 
establishments for the manuf xeture of woollen and linen t loth, 
paper, sugar, landles, soap, earthenwares, as well as breweries 
and distilleries 

Kolozsvar is believed to occupy the site of a Roman settlement 
named Napoca Colonized by Saxons in 1178, it then receivetl 
Its German name of Klausenhurg, ^rom the old word Klause, 
signifying a ‘mountain pass” 13 et\\een the years 1545 and 
1570 laige numbers of the Saxon population left the town in con- 
sequence of the introduction of Unitarian do( trines In 1798 the 
town vas to a great extent destioyed by fire As capital of 
Transylvania ami the seat of the Transy Kansan diets, Kolozsvar 
from 1830 to 1848 became the centre of the Hiinganan national 
movement in the grand principality, and in December 1848 it 
was taken and garrisoned by the Hungarians under General Bern 

KOLPINO, one of the chief iron-works of the crown m Russia, 
m the government of St Petersburg, 16 m S E of the city of St 
Petersburg, on the radwaj^ to Moscow, and on the Tzhora river 
Pop (1897), 8076 A sacred image ol St Nicholas in the Trinity 
church is \isited by numerous pilgnms on the 22nd of Ma\ 
every year Here is an iron-foundry of the Russian admiralty 

KOLS, a generic name applied by Hindus to the Munda, Ho 
and Oraon tnbes of Bengal The Mundas are an aboriginal tribe 
of Dra vidian physical ty pe, inhabiting the ( hota Nagpur division 
and numbering 4-58,000 in 1901 The majority of them are ani- 
mists in religion, but Christianity is making rapid strides among 
them The village communitv in its primitive form still exists 
among tlie Mundas, the discontent due to the oppression of their 
landlords led to the Munda using of 1899, and to the remedy of 
the alleged grievances by a new settlement of the district The 
Hos, who arc closely akin to the Mundas, also inhabit the Ghota 
Nagpur division, in 190X they numbered 386,000 They were 
formerly a very pugnacious race, who successfully defended their 
territory against all comers until tliey were subdued by the 
British in the early part of the 19th century, being known as the 
Larka (or fighting) Kols 1 hey are still great sportsmen, using 
the bow and arrow Dkc the Mundas they are animists, but they 
show little mclination for Christianity Both Mundas and Hos 
speak dialects of the obscure linguistic family known as Munda or 
Kol 

See Imp Gazetteer of India, cols xiii , xviu (Oxford, 1908) 

kolyvaH (i) A town of West Siberia, in the government 
of Tomsk, on the Chaus river, 5 in from the Ob and 120 m 
S S W of the CTty of Tomsk It is a wealthy town, the merchants 
carrying on a considerable export trade m cattle, hides, tallow, 
com ami fish It was founded in 17 13 under the name of Chausky 
Ostrog, and has grown rapidlv Pop (1897), 11,703 (2) 

Kolyvanskiy Zavod, another town of the same government, 
in the district of Biysk, Altai region, on the Byelaya river, 192 m 
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S E of Barnaul, altitude, 12(^0 ft It is renowned for its stone- 
cutting factory, where marble, jasper, various porphyiies and 
breccias are worked into vases, columns, &c Pop , 5000 (3) 

Old name of Reval (qv) 

KOMAROM (Ger , Komorn), the capital of the county of 
Komdrom, Hungary, 65 m W N W of Budapest by rail Pop 
(1900), 16,816 It IS situated at the eastern extremity of the 
island Csalldkoz or Grosse Schiitt, at the confluence of the Waag 
with the Danube Just below Komdrom the two arms into 
which the Danube separates below Pressburg, forming the Grosse 
Schutt island, unite again Since i8q6 the market- town of 
Uj-Szony, which lies on the opposite bank of the Danube, has 
been incorporated with Komdrom The town is celebrated 
chiefly for its fortifications, whu h form the centre of the inland 
fortifications of the Austro-Hungarian monarchy A brisk 
trade in cereals, timber, wine and fish is carried on Komdrom 
is one of the oldest towns of Hungary, having received its charter 
m 1265 Ihe fortifications were begun by Matthias Corvmus, 
and were enlarged and strengthened during the Turkish wars 
(1526-64) New forts were constructed in 1663 and were greatly 
enlarged between 1805 and 1809 In 1543, 1594, 1598 and 
1663 It was beleaguered by the lurks It was raised to the 
dignity of a royal free town in 1751 During the revolutionary 
war of 1848-49 Komarom was a principal point of military 
operations, and was long unsuccessfully besieged by the Austrians, 
who on the nth of July 1849 '^ere defeated there by General 
Gorgei, and on the 3rd of August by General Klapka On the 
27th of September the fortress capitulated to the Austrians upon 
honourable terms, and on the ^rd and 4th of October vvas evacu- 
ated by the Hungarian troops The treasure of the Austrian 
national bank was removed here from Vienna m 1866, when that 
city was threatened by the Prussians 

KOMATl, a river of south-eastern Afri( a It rises at an ele- 
vation of about 5000 ft in the Ermelo dcstrict of the Transvaal, 
n m W of the source of the Vaal, and flowing in a general N 
and E direction reaches the Indian Ocean at Delagoa Bay, after 
a course of some 500 miles In its upper valley near bteynsdorp 
are gold-fields, but the reefs are almost entirely of low grade ore 
The 1 iver descends the Drakensberg by a pass 30 m S of Barber- 
ton, and at the eastern border of Svvaziland is deflected north- 
ward, keeping a course parallel to the Lebombo mountains 
Just VV of 32" E and in 25 25' S it is joined by one of the many 
riveis of South Afrua named Crocodile I his tributary rises, as 
the Elands river, in the Bergendal (6437 ft ) near the upper 
waters of the Komati, and flows E across the high veld, being 
turned northward as it reaches the Drakensberg escarpment 
The fall to the low veld is over 2000 ft in 30 m , and across the 
country between the Drakensberg and the Lebombo (100 m ) 
there is a further fall of 3000 ft A mile below the junction of 
the Crocodile and Komati, the united stream, which from this 
point is also known as the Manhissa, passes to the coast plain 
through a cleft 626 ft high m the Lebombo known as Komati 
Poort, where are some picturesque falls At Komati Poort, which 
marks the frontier between British and Portuguese territory, 
the river is less than 60 m from its mouth in a direct line, 
but in crossing the plain it makes a wide sweep of 200 m , 
first N and then S , forming lagoon-like expanses and back- 
waters and receiving from the north several tributaries In 
flood time there is a connexion northward through the swamps 
with the basin of the Limpopo The Komati enters the sea 
15 m N of Louren^o Marques It is navigable from its mouth, 
where the water is from 12 to 18 ft deep, to the foot of the 
Lebombo 

The railway from Louren^o Marques to Pretoria traverses the 
plain in a direct line, and at mile 45 reaches the Komati It 
follows the south bank of the river and enters the high country 
at Komati Poort At a small town with the same name, 2 m 
W of the Poort, on the 23rd of September 1900, during the war 
with England, 3000 Boers crossed the frontier and surrendered 
to the Portuguese authorities From the Poort westward the 
railway skirts the south bank of the Crocodile river throughout 
Its length 
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KOMOTAU (Czech, Chotnutov), a town of Bohemia, Austria, 
79 m NNW of Prague by rail Pop (1900), 15,925, almost 
exclusively German It has an old Gothic church, and its town- 
hall was formerly a commandery of the feutonic knights The in- 
dustrial establishments comprise manufactories of woollen cloth, 
linen and paper, dyeing houses, breweries, distilleries, vinegar 
works and the central workshops of the BuschtShrad railway 
Lignite is worked in the neighbourhood Komotau was origm- 
ally a Czech market-place, but in 1252 it came into the possession 
of the Teutonic Order and was completely Germanized In 1396 
It received a town charter, and in 1416 the knights sold both 
town and lordship to Wenceslaus IV On the i6th of March 
1421, the town was stormed by the Taborites, sacked and burned 
After several changes of ownership, Komotau came in 1588 to 
Popel of Lobkovic, who established the Jesuits here, which led 
to trouble between the Protestant burghers and the over-lord 
In 1594 the lordship fell to the Crown, and in 1605 the town 
purchased its freedom and was created a royal city 

KOMURA, JUTARO, Count (1855- ), Japanese states- 

man, was born in Hiuga He graduated at Harvard in 1877, and 
entered the foreign office in Tokyo in 1884 He served as charge 
d’affaires m Peking, as Japanese minister in Seoul, in Washing- 
ton, in St Petersburg, and in Peking (durmg the Boxer trouble), 
earning in every post a high reputation for diplomatic ability 
In 1901 he received the portfolio of foreign affairs, and held it 
throughout the course of the negotiations with Russia and the 
subsequent war (1904-5), being finally appointed by his sovereign 
to meet the Russian plenipotentiaries at Portsmouth, and subse- 
quently the Chinese representatives in Peking, on which occasions 
the Portsmouth treaty of September 1905 and the Peking treaty 
of November in the same vear were concluded For these 
services, and for negotiating the second Anglo- Japanese alliance, 
he received the Japanese title of count and was made a K C B 
by King Edward VII He resigned his portfolio in 1906 and 
became privy councillor, from which post he was transferred to 
the embassy in London, but he returned to Tokyo in 1908 and 
resumed the portfolio of foreign affairs in the second Katsura 
cabinet 

KONARAK, or Kanarak, a ruined temple in India, in the 
Pun district of Orissa, which has been described as for its size 
“ the most richly ornamented building — externally at least — in 
the whole world ” It was erected in the middle of the 13th 
century, and was dedicated to the sun-god It consisted of a 
toM'er, probably once over 180 ft high, with a porch in front 
140 ft high, sculptured with figures of lions, elephants, horses, &( 

KONG, the name of a town, district and range of hills in the 
N W of the Ivory Coast colony, French West Africa Ihe hills 
are part of the band of high ground separating the inner plains 
of West Africa from the coast regions In maps of the first half 
of the 19th century the range is shown as part of a great moun- 
tain chain supposed to run east and west across Africa, and is 
thus made to appear a continuation of the Mountains of the 
Moon, or the snow-clad heights of Ruwenzori The culminating 
point of the Kong system is the Pic des Kommono, 4757 ft high 
In general the summits of the hills are below 2000 ft and not 
more than 700 ft above the level of the country The “ circle 
of Kong,” one of the administrative divisions of the Ivory Coast 
colony, covers 46,000 sq m and has a population of some 
400,000 The inhabitants are negroes, chiefly Bambara and 
Mandmgo About a fourth of the population profess Mahom- 
medanism, the remainder are spirit- worshippers The town of 
Kong, situated in 9® N , 4” 20' W , is not now of great importance. 
Probably Rend Caillid, who spent some time in the western part 
of the country in 1827, was the first European to visit Kong 
In 1888 Captain L G Binger induced the native chiefs to place 
themselves under the protection of France, and in 1893 the 
protectorate was attached to the Ivory Coast colony For a 
time Kong was overrun*by the armies of Samory (see Senegal), 
but the capture of that chief in 1898 was followed by the peaceful 
development of the district by France (see Ivory Coast) 

KONGSBERG, a mining town of Norway in Buskerud amt 
(county), on the Laagen, 500 ft above the sea, and 61 m W S W 
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of Christiania by rail Pop (1900), 5585 With the exception 
of the church and the town-hou:>e, the buildings are mostly of 
wood The origin and whole industry ol the town are connected 
with the government silver-mines in the neighbourhood Their 
first discovery was made by a peasant in 1623, since which time 
they have been worked with varying success During the i8th 
century Kongsberg was more important than now, and contained 
double its present population Within the town aie situated 
the smelting-works, the mint, and a government weapon factory 
Three miles below the Laagen forms a fine fall of 140 ft 
(Labrofos) The neighbouring Jonksnut (2950 ft ) commands 
extensive views of the Telemark A driving-road from 
Kongsberg follows a favourite route for travellers through this 
district, connecting with routes to Sand and Odde on the west 
coast 

KONIA (i) A vilayet in Asia Minor which includes the 
whole, or parts of, Pamphylia, Pisidia, Phrygia, Lycaonia, 
Cilicia and Cappadocia It was formed in 1864 by adding to the 
old eyalet of Karamania the western half of Adana, and part of 
south-eastern Anadoli It is divided into five sanjaks Adalia, 
Buldur, Hamid-abad, Konia and Nigdeh The population 
(990,000 Moslems and 80,000 Christians^ is for the most part 
agricultural and pastoral The only industries are carpet- 
weaving and the manufacture of cotton and silk stuffs There 
are mines of chrome, mercury, cinnabar, argentiferous lead and 
rock salt Ihe principal exports are salt, minerals, opium, 
cotton, cereals, v/ool and live stock , and the imports cloth-goods, 
coffee, rice and petroleum The vilayet is now traversed bv the 
Anatolian railway, and contains the railhead of the Ottoman line 
from Smyrna 

(2) Ihe chief town [anr Icomuni {qv)], altitude 3320 ft, 
situated at the S W edge of the vast ( entral plain of Asia Minor, 
amidst luxuriant orchards famous in the middle ages for their 
yellow plums and apricots and watered bv streams from the hills 
Pop 45,000, including 5000 Christians There are interesting 
remains of Seljuk buildings, all showing strong traces of Persian 
influence in their decorative details The principal rum is that 
of the palace of Kilij Arslan II , which contained a famous hall 
The most important moscjues are the great Tekke, which contains 
the tomb of the poet Mevlana Jelal ed-dm Rumi, a mystic (sufi) 
poet, founder of the order of Mevlevi (whirling) dervishes, ancl 
those of his successors, the “ Golden ” mosque and those of Ala 
ed-Din and Sultan Selim The walls, largely the work of Ala 
ed-Din I , are preserved in great part and notable for the number 
of ancient inscriptions built into them They once had twelve 
gates and were 30 ells in height The climate is good — hot in 
summer and cold, with snow, in winter Konia is connected 
by railway with Constantinople and is the starting-point of the 
extension towards Bagdad After the capture of Nicaea by the 
Crusaders (1097), Konia became the capital of the Seljuk Sultans 
of Rum (see Seljuks and Turks) It was temporarily occupied 
by Godfrey, and again by 1 ' rederick Barbarossa, but this scarcely 
affected its prosperity During the reign of Ala ed-Dm I 
(1219-1236) the city was thronged with artists, poets, historians, 
jurists and dervishes, driven westwards from Persia and Bokhara 
by the advance of the Mongols, and there was a brief period of 
great splendour After the break up of the empire of Rum, 
Konia became a secondary city of the amirate of Karamania 
and in part fell to ruin In 1472 it was annexed to the Osmanli 
empire by Mahommed IT In 1832 it was occupied by Ibrahim 
Pasha who defeated and captured the Turkish general, Reshid 
Pasha, not far from the walls It had come to fill only part of 
Its ancient circuit, but of recent years it has revived considerably, 
and, since the railway reached it, has acquired a semi-European 
quarter, with a German hotel, caf^s and Greek shops, &c 

See W M Ramsay, Historical Geography of Asia Minor (1890), 
St Paul the Traveller (1895) , G Le Strange, Lands of the L Caliphate 
(1905) (D G U) 

KONIECPOLSKI, STANISLAUS (1591-1646), Polish soldier, 
was the most illustrious member of an ancient Polish family 
which rendered great services to the Republic Educated at 
the academy of Cracow, he learned the science of war under the 


great Jan Chodkiewicz, whom he accompanied on his Muscovite 
campaigns, and under the equally great Stanislaus Zolkiewski, 
whose daughter Catherine he married On the death of his first 
wife he wedded, in 1619, Christina Lubomirska In 1619 he 
took part in the expedition against the Turks which terminated 
so disastrously at Cecora, and after a valiant resistance was 
captured and sent to Constantinople, where he remained a close 
prisoner for three years On his return he was appointed com- 
mander of all the forces of the Republic, and at the head of an 
army of 25,000 men routed 60,000 Tatars at Martynow, follow- 
ing up this success with fresh victories, for which he received the 
thanks of the diet and the palatinate of Sandomeria from the 
king In 1625 he was appointed guardian of the Ukraine 
against the Tatars, but in 1626 was transferred to Prussia to 
check the victorious advance of Gustavus Adolphus Swedish 
historians have too often ignored the fact that KoniecpolskTs 
superior strategy neutralized all the efforts of the Swedish king, 
whom he defeated again and again, notably at Homerstem 
(April 1627) and at Trzciand (April 1629) But for the most 
part the fatal parsimony of his country compelled Koniecpolski 
to confine himself to the harassing guerrilla warfare in which he 
was an expert In 1632 he was appointed to the long vacant 
post of hetman wtelkt koronny, or commander in chief of Poland, 
and m that capacity routed the Tatars at Sasowy Rogi (April 
1633) and at Paniawce (April and October 16^3), and the Turks, 
with terrific loss, at Abaza Basha 1 o keep the Cossacks of the 
Ukraine in order he also built the fortress of Kudak As one 
of the largest proprietors in the Ukraine he suffered severely 
from Cossack depredations and offered many concessions to 
them Only after years of conflic t, however, did he succeed in 
reducing these unruly desperadoes to something like obedience 
In 1644 he once more routed the Tatars at Ockmatow, and again 
in 1646 at Brody This was his last exploit, for he died the same 
year, to the gieat gnet of Wladislaus IV , who had alread> con- 
certed with him the plan for a campaign on a grand scale against 
the Turks, and relied principally upon the Grand Hetman for its 
success I hough less famous than his contemporaries Zolkiehwski 
and Chodkiewicz, Koniecpolski was fully their equal as a general, 
and his inexorable seventy made him an ideal lord-marcher 

See an unfinished biography in the Tyg I Hus of Warsaw for 
1863, Stanislaw Prz>lenski, memorials of the KomecpolsKis (Pol) 
(Lemberg, 1842) (R N B ) 

KdNIG, KARL RUDOLPH (1832-1901), German physicist, 
was born at Konigsberg (Prussia) on the 26th of November 1832, 
and studied at the university of his native town, taking the degree 
of Ph D About 1852 he went to Pans, and became apprentice 
to the famous violin-maker, J B Vuillaume, and some six years 
later he started business on his own account He called himself 
a “ maker of musical instruments,'" but the instruments for 
which his name is best known are tuning-forks, which speedily 
gained a high reputation among physicists for their accuracy 
and general excellence From this business Konig derived his 
livelihood for the rest of his life He was, however, very far 
from being a mere tradesman, and even as a manufacturer he 
regarded the quality of the articles that left his workshop as a 
matter of greater solicitude than the profits they yielded Acous- 
tical research was his ical interest, and to that he devoted all the 
time and money he could spare fiom his business An exhibit 
which he sent to the London Exhibition of 1862 gained a gold 
medal, and at the Philadelphia Exposition of 1876 great admira- 
tion was expressed for a tonometric apparatus of his manufacture 
This consisted of about 670 tuning-forks, of as many different 
pitches, extending over four octaves, and it afforded a perfect 
means for testing, by enumeration of the beats, the number of 
vibrations producing any given note and for accurately tuning 
any musical instrument An attempt was made to secure this 
apparatus for the university of Pennsylvania, and Konig was 
induced to leave it behind him in America on the assurance that 
It would be purchased, but, ultimately, the money not )3eing 
forthcoming the arrangement fell through, to his great dis- 
appointment and pecuniary loss Some of the forks he disposed 
of to the university of Toronto and the remainder he used as a 
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nucleus for the construction of a still more elaborate tonometei 
^\hlle the range of the old apparatus was only between 128 and 
4096 vibratioiis a second, the lowest fork of the new one made 
only 16 vibrations a second, while the highest gave a sound too 
shrill to be perceptible by the human ear Konig will also be 
remembered as the inventor and constructor of many other 
beautiful pieces of apparatus for the investigation of acoustical 
problems, among which may be mentioned his wave-sirens, the 
first of which was shown at Philadelphia in 1876 His original 
work dealt, among other tilings, with Wheatstone’s sound-figures, 
the characteristic notes of the different vowels, manometric 
flames, , but perhaps the most important of his researches 
are those devoted to the phenomena produced b> the interference 
of two tones, in which he controverted the views of H von Helm- 
holtz as to the existence of summation and difference tone. He 
died in Paris on the 2nd of October iqoi 

KONIGGRATZ (Czet h, H/adec KrdLove\ a town and episcopal 
see of Bohemia, Austria, 74 m E of Prague by rail Pop 
(iQoo), 9773, mostly Czedi It is situated m the centre of a very 
fertile region called the “ Golden Road,” and contains many 
buildings of historical and architectural interest The cathedral 
was founded in 1^03 by Elizabeth, wife of Wenceslas II, and the 
church of St Jolin, built in 1710, stands on the ruins of the old 
castle The industries include the manufacture of musical 
instruments, machinery, colours, and carton-pterre, as well as 
gloves and wax candles Ihe original name of Koniggratz, 
one of the oldest settlements in Bohemia, was Chluntec Debt os- 
lavsky, the Htadec, or the Castle,” was given to it when it 
became the seat of a count, and Kralove, of the queen ” (Ger 
Kom^tn)^ was prefixed when it became one of the dower towns 
of the queen of Wenceslas H , Elizabeth of Poland, who lived 
here for thirty years It remained a dower town till 1620 
Koniggratz was the first of the towns to declare for the nat‘onal 
cause during the Hussite wars After the battle of the White 
Mountain (1620) a large part of the Protestant population left 
the place In 1639 the town was occupied tor eight months by 
the Swedes Several churches and convents were pulled down 
to make way for the fortifications erected under Joseph II The 
fortreSvS was finally dismantled in 1884 Near Koniggratz took 
place, on the 3rd of July 1866, the decisive battle (formerly 
called Sadowa) of the Austro-Prussian war (sec Seven Weeks’ 
War) 

KOhmmOF (Dvur Kraliwe in Czech), the seat of a pyovmcnl 
district and of a provincial law-court, is situated in northreastern 
Bohemia on the left bank ot the Elbe, about 160 kilometres fiom 
Prague Brewing, corn-milling and cotton-weaving are the 
principal industries Pop about 11,000 The city is of veiy 
ancient origin I’ounded by Kuig Wenceslas II of Bohemia 
(1278-1305), it was given by him to hi> wife Elizabeth, and thus 
received the name of Dvur Kralove (the court of the queen) 
During the Hussite wars, Dvur Kralove was several times taken 
and retaken by the contending parties In a battle fought partly 
withm the streets of the town, th^ Austrian army was totally 
defeated by the Prussians on the 29th of June i866 In the 19th 
century Dvur Kralove became widely known as the spot where a 
MS was found that was long believed to be one of the oldest 
written documents m the Czech language In 1817 Wenceslas 
Hanka, afterwards for a long period librarian of the Bohemian 
museum, declared that he haB found in the church tower in the 
town of Dvur Kralove when on a visit there, a very ancient MS 
contaoiung epic and lyric poems Though Dubrovsky, the 
greatest Czech philologist of the time, from the first expressed 
suspicipns, the MS known as the Kralodvorsky Rukopis manu- 
script of Konigmhof was long accepted as genuine, frequently 
printed and translated mto most European languages Doubts 
as to the genuineness of the document never, however, ceased, 
and thqy became stronger when Hanka was convicted of having 
fabricated other false Bohemian documents A senes of works 
and articles written by Prolcssors Goll, Gebauer, Masoryk, and 
otherk have recently proved that the MS is a forgerv, and hardly 
any Bohemian scholars of the present day believe m its genuine- 
nesi$< 
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Ihe discussion of the authenticity of the MS of Dvur Kralove 
lasted with short interruptions about seventy years, and the 
Bohemian works written on the subject would fill a considerable 
library Count Lutzow's History of Bohsnttan LUsratwe gives a 
brief account of the controversy 

KDNIGSBERG (Polish Krolewtec), a town of Germany, capital 
of the province of East Prussia and a fortress of the first rank 
Pop (1880), 140,800, (1890), i6t,666, (1905), 219,862 (including 
the incorporated suburbs) It is situated on rising ground, on 
both sides of the Pregel, 4i m from its mouth m the Fnsche 
Haff, 397 m N E of Berlin, on the railway to Eydtkuhnen and 
at the junction of lines to Pillau, Tilsit and Kranz It consists 
of three parts, which were formerly independent administrative 
units, the Altstadt (old town), to the west, Lobenicht to the 
east, and the island Kneiphof, together with numerous suburbs, 
all embiaced in a circuit of 9} miles The Pregel, spanned by 
many bridges flows through the town in two branches, winch 
unite below the Grune Brucke Its greatest breadth within the 
town is from 80 to 90 yards, and it is usually frozen from Novem- 
ber to March Komgsberg does not retain many marks of 
antiquity The Altstadt has long and narrow streets, but the 
Kneiphof quarter is roomier Of the seven market-places only 
that in the Altstadt retains something of its former appeal ance 
Among the more interesting buildings are the Schloss, a long 
rectangle begun m 1255 and added to later, with a Gothic 
tower 277 ft high and a chapel built m 1592, in which Frederick 
I m 1701 and William 1 in i86i crowned themselves kings of 
Prussia, and the cathedral, l>egun m 1333 and restored m 1856, 
a Gothic building with a tower 164 ft high, adjoining which is 
the tomb of Kant 1 he ScEloss was originally the residence of 
the Grand Masters of the Teutonic order and later of the dukes 
of Prussia Behind is the parade-CTOund, with the statues of 
Albert I and of Frederick Wilham III by August Kiss, and the 
grounds also contain monuments to Frederick I and William I 
lo the east is the Schlossteich, a long narrow ornamental lake 
covering 12 acres The north-west side of the parade-ground is 
occupied by the new university buildings, completed m 1865, 
these and the new exchange on the south side of the Pregel arc 
the finest architectural features of the town The university 
(Collegium Albertmum) was founded in 1544 by Albert I , duke 
of Piussia, as a “purely Lutheran” place of learning It is 
chiefly distinguished for its mathematical and philosophical 
studies, and possesses a famous observatory, established in 
1811 by bredemk William Bessel, a library of about 240,000 
volumes, a zoological museum, a botanical garden, laboratories 
and valuable mathematical and other scientific collections 
Among its famous professors have been Kant (who was born 
here in 1724 and to whom a monument was erected m 1864), 

J G von Herder, Bessel, k Neumann and J F Herbart 
It IS attended by about 1000 students and has a teaching 
staff of over 100 Among other educational establishments, 
Komgsberg numbers four classical schools (gymnasia) and three 
commercial schools, an academy of painting and a school of 
music The hospitals and benevolent institutions are numerous 
The town is less well equipped with museums and similar insti- 
tutions, the most noteworthy being the Prussia museum of 
antiquities, which is especially rich in East Prussian finds 
from the Stone age to the Viking period Besides the cathedral 

town has fourteen churches 

Komgsberg 13 a naval and rmbtary fortress of the first order 
The fortifications were begun in 1843 and were only completed 
in 1905, although the place was surrounded by walls in early 
times The works consist of an inner wall, brought into con- 
nexion with an outlying system of works, and ot twelve detached 
forts, of which six are on the right and six on the left bank of the 
Prcgel Between them he two great forts, that of Fnednehsburg 
on an island in the Pregel and that of the Kaseme Kronprmz on 
the east of the town, both within the environmg ramparts The 
protected position of its harbour has made Komgsberg one of the 
most important commefciaj cities of Germany A new channel 
has recently been made between it and its port, PillaU; 29 miles 
distant, on the outer side of the Fnsche Staff, so as to admit 
vessels drawing 20 feet of water right up to the quays of 
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Konigsberg, and the result has been to stimulate the trade of 
the city It IS protected for a long distance by moles, in which a 
break has been left m the iMsdihauser Wiek, to permit of freer 
circulation of the water and to prevent damage to the mainland 
'Vhz industries of Konigsberg have made great advances 
within recent years, notable among them are printing-works and 
manufactures of machmeiy, locomotives, carnages, chemicals, 
toys, sugar, cellulose, beer, tobacco and cigars, pianos and 
amber wares The principal exports are cereals and flour, 
cattle, horses, hemp, flax, timber, sugar and oilcake There are 
two pretty public parks, one in the Hufen, with a zoological 
garden attached, another the Luisenwahl which commemorates 
the sojourn of Queen Touisa of Prussia m the town m the 
disastrous year 1806 

The Altstadt of Konigsberg grew up around the castle built 
1255 by the Teutonic Order, on the advice of Ottaker fl 
King of Bohemia, after whom the place was named Its first 
site was near the fishing village of Steindamm, but after its 
destruction by the Prussians in 1263 it was rebuilt in its present 
position It received civic privileges in ^286, the tA^o other | 
parts of the present town— Lobcmcht and Kneiphof -receiving 
them a few years later In 1340 Konigsberg entered the 
Hanseatic League From 1457 residence of the grand 

master of the leutonic Order, and from 1525 till 1618 of the 
dukes of Prussia The trade of Konigsberg was much hindered 
by the constant shifting and silting up of the channels leading 
to Its harbour, and the great northern wars did it immense 
harm, but before the end of the 17th century it had almost ’ 
recovered I 

In 1724 the three independent parts were united into a single , 
town by Frederick William I ' 

Konigsberg suffered severely duiing the war of liberation I 
and was occupied by the hrench in 1807 In 1813 the town was ' 
the scene of the deliberations whu h led to the successful uprising 
of Prussia against Napcleon During the iQth century the 
0{>ening of a railway system m East Prussia and Russia gave a 
new impetus to its commerce, m, iking it the piincipal outlet 
for the Russian staples— grain, seeds, flax and hemp It has 
now regular steam communication with Memel, Stettin, Kiel, 
Amstcrclam and Hull 

See I'aber, Dte Haupt- und Residenzstadt homgsherg tn Preus^en 
(Konigsberg, 1840), SchwhLi^.Zur jahri^en Jubelfaer Komgsbirgs 
(Krtnigsb^rg, 1855), Beckherrn, Geschichte dtr Btfe^^tigungen honigs- 
bergs (Kdnigsberg, 1890), H G l^rutz, Die komgltche Albertus- 
Universitat zu Konigsberg tm Jahrhundert (Konigsberg, 1894), 
Annstedt, Gescmchte der koniglichen Haupt- und Residenzstadt 
Konigsberg (Stuttgart, 1890) , M Schnltze, honigsbetg nndOstpreussen 
zu infang rSrj (Berlin, 1901), and Gordak, IVegwetser durch 
Konigsberg (Koaig,^berg, 1904) 

KdNIOSBORN, a spa of Germany, in the Prussian province 
of Westphalia, immediately to the N of the town of Unna, of 
which it practically forms a suburb It has large oaltworks, 
producing annually over 15,000 tons The brine springs, in 
comiexion with which there is a hydropathic establishment, 
have a temperature of 93 F , and are efficacious in skin 
diseases, rheumatism and scrofula 

See Wegele, Bad Komgsborn und seme Heilmdtcl (Essen, 1902) 

KONIG3HUTTE:, a tovvn of Germany, in the Prussian provmce 
of Sile&ia, situated m the middle of the Upper Silesian coal and 
iron district, 3 m S of Bcuthen and 122 m by rail S E of 
Breslau Pop (1852), 4495, (187s), 26,040, (1900), S 7 , 9 i 9 
In 1869 It VI as incorporated with various neighbouring villages, 
and raised to the dignity of a town It has two Protestant 
and three Roman Catholic churches and several schools and 
benevolent institutions The largest iron-works in Silesia ls 
situated at Konigshutte, and includes puddling works, rolling- 
mills, and zme-works Founded in 1797, it was formerly in 
the hands of government, but is now earned on by a company 
There are also manufactures of bricks and glass and a trade in 
wood ana coal Nearly one-half of the population of the tovm 
consists of Poles 

See Mdhr, Geschichte der Stadt Kdntgshutfe (Konigshutte, 1890) I 
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KONIGSLUTTRR, a town of Germany, m the duchy of Bruns- 
wick, on the Lutter 36 m E of Brunswick by the railway to 
Eisleben and Magdeburg Pop (1905), 3260 It possesses an 
Evangelical church, a castle and some interesting old houses 
Us chief manufactures are sugar, machinery, paper onej beer 
Near the town are the rums of a Benedictine abbey founded in 
U35 In Its beautiful church, whuh has not been destroyed, 
are the tombs of the emperor Lothair II , his wife Richenza, and 
of hjs son-m-law, Puke IJenry the Proud of Saxony and Bavaria 

KONlGSMARKy MARIA AURORA) Coun'iess of (1662-1728), 
mistress of Augustus the Strong, elector of baxony and king of 
Poland, belongea to a noble Swedish family, and was born on 
the 8th of May 1662 Having passed some years at Hamburg, 
where she attracted attention both by her beauty and her talents, 
Aurora went in 1694 to Dresden to make inquiries about her 
brother Philipp Christoph, count of Konigsmaik, who had 
suddenly and mysteuouslv disappeared from Hanover Here 
she was noticed by Augustus, who made her his mistiess, and 
m October 1696 she gave birth to a son Maurice, afterwards the 
famous Maishil de Saxe Ihe elector however quickly tiied 
of Aurora, who tlien spent her time in efloits to secure the 
position of abbess of Quedhnburg, an oftice which earned with 
It the dignity of a princess of the Empire, and to recover the 
lost inheritance of her family m Sweden, She was made 
coadjutor abbess and lady-provo^^t (Propsttn) of Qucdhnbuig, 
but lived mainly m Berlin, Dresden and Hamburg In 1702 
she went on a diplomatic errand to Charles XII of Sweden on 
behalf of Augustus, but her adventurous journey ended in 
failure The counters, who was described by Voltaire as “ the 
most famous woman of two centuries,” died at Quedhnburg on 
the i6th of February 1728 

Se« F Cramer, Denkwurdt gketten der Grafin M A Kbnigsmark 
(Leipzig, *836), and Biographtsche Nachnehten von der Gtajln M A 
honigsmark (Quedhnburg, 1833), W F Palmblacl, Autora hontgs 
mark und thre \ erwandte (I eipzig, 1848-1853), C L de Pdllnitz, 
la Saxe galante (Amstcidam, 1734), O J B von Corvin- 
Wiersbilzki, Maria Aurora, Grapn von Konigsmark (Rudolstadt, 
1902) 

KONIGSMARK) PHILIPP CHRISTOPH) Coont or (1665-^ 
1694), was a member of a noble Swedish family, and is chiefly 
, known as the lover of Sophia Dorothe i, wife of the English king 
j George I , then electoral prince of Hario\ cr Born on the r4th of 
I March 1665, Konigsmark was a brother of the countess noticed 
above After wandenng and fighting m various parts ol Europe 
I he entered the serviec of Ernest Augustus, elector of Hanover 
I Here he made the acquaintanee of Sophia Dorothea, and assisted 
I her m one or two futile attempts to escape from Hanover 
I Regarded, rightly or wrongly, as the le/ver of the prm(es,s, he 
I was seized, and disappeared from history, p»-obably by assas- 
I sination, on the ist of July 1694 One authority states that 
1 George I was accustomed to boast about this deed, but this 
I statement is doubted, and the Hanoverian court resolutely 
j opposed all efforts to clear up the mystery It ts not absolutely 
I certain that Sophia Dorothea was guilty of a criminal intrigue 
with Konigsmark, as it is probable that the letters which 
purport to Iiave passed between the pair are forgeries The 
question of her guilt or innocence, however, has been and still 
remains a fruitful and popular subject for romance and 
speculation 

See Briefti chsel des Grafen Konigsmark und der Pnnzesstn Sophie 
Dorothea von Celle, edited by W 1 Palmblad (Leipzig, 18^7) 

A Kocher, Die Pnnzessm von Ahlden," in the Historische /eit- 
schrxft (Munich, 1882) , and W H Wilkins, the Love of an 
Uncrowned Queen (London, 1900) 

KdNlGSaSE, or Lake of St Bartholomew, a lake of Germany, 
m the kingdom of Bavana, province of Upper Bavaria^ about 
2J m S from Berchtesgaden, 1850 ft above sea-level It has a 
length of 5 m , and a breadth vaiying from 500 yards to a little 
over a mile, and attams a maximum depth of 600 ft The 
Konigssce is the most beautiful of all the lakes m the German 
Alps, pent in 1^ limestone mountains rising to an altitude ojP 
6500 ft , the flanks of which descend piecipitously to the green 
waters below The lake abounds m trout, and the surrounding 
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country is nch m game On a promontory by the side of the 
lake IS a chapel to which pilgrimages are made on St Bar- 
tholomew’s Day Separated by a narrow strip of land from 
the Konigssee is the Obersee, a smaller lake 

KONIGSTEIN, a town of Germany, m the kingdom of Saxony, 
situated m a deep valley on the left bank of the Elbe, at the 
influx of the Biela, m the centre of Saxon Switzerland, 25 m 
S E of Dresden by the railway to Bodenbach and Tetschen 
It contains a Roman Catholic and a Protestant church, a monu- 
ment to the composer Julius Otto, and has some small manu- 
factures of machinery, celluloid, paper, vinegar and buttons 
It IS chiefly remarkable for the huge fortress, lying immediately 
to the north-west of the town, which crowns a sandstone rock 
rising abruptly from the Elbe to a height of 750 ft Across the 
Elbe lies the Lilienstein, a similar formation, but unfortified 
The fortress of Konigstein was probably a Slav stronghold as 
early as the 12th century, but it is not mentioned in chronicles 
before the year 1241, when it was a fief of Bohemia In 1401 it 
passed to the margraves of Meissen and by the treaty of Eger 
in 1459 it was formally ceded by Bohemia to Saxony About 
1540 the works were strengthened, and the place was used as 
a point d'apput against inroads from Bohemia Hence the 
phrase frequently employed by historians that Konigstein is 
“ the key to Bohemia ’’ As a fact, the mam road from Dresden 
into that country lies across the hills several miles to the south- 
west, and the fortress has exercised little, if any, influence in 
strategic operations, either during the middle ages or in modern 
times It was further strengthened under the electors Christian 
I , John George I and Frederick Augustus II of Saxony, the 
last of whom completed it in its present form During the 
Prussian invasion of Saxony in 1756 it served as a place of 
refuge for the King of Poland, Augustus III , as it did also in 
1849, during the Dresden insurrection of May in that year, to 
the King of Saxony, Frederick Augustus II and his ministers 
It was occupied by the Prussians in 1867, who retained posses- 
sion of It until the peace of 1871 It is garrisoned by detach- 
ments of several Saxon infantry regiments, and serves as a 
treasure house for the state and also as a place of detention for 
officers sentenced to fortress imprisonment A remarkable 
feature of the place is a well, hewn out of the solid rock to a 
depth of 470 ft 

See Klemm, Der Kvmeslein in alter und neuer Zeit (Leipzig, 1905) , 
and Gautsch, Aelteste Ceschichte der sachstschen Schweiz (Dresden, 
1880) 

KONIGSWINTER, a town and summer resort of Germany, m 
the Prussian Rhine province, on the right bank of the Rhine, 
24 m S S E of Cologne by the railway to Frankfort-on-Mam, 
at the foot of the Siebengebirge Pop ( 1905), 3944 The romantic 
Drachenfels (1010 ft ), crowned by the ruins of a castle built 
early in the 12 th century by the archbishop of Cologne, rises 
behind the town From the summit, to which there is a funi- 
cular railway, there is a magnificent view, celebrated by Byron 
in Childe Harold's Pilgnmage A cave in the hill is said to 
have sheltered the dragon which was slam by the hero Siegfried 
The mountain is quarried, and from 1267 onward supplied stone 
(trachyte) for the building of Cologne Cathedral The castle of 
Drachenburg, built m 1883, on the north side of the hill 
Konigswinter has a Roman Catholic and an Evangelical church, 
some small manufactures and a little shipping It has a monu- 
ment to the poet, Wolfgang Muller Near the town are the 
rums of the abbey of Heisterbach 

KONINCK, LAURENT GUILLAUME DE (1809-1887), Belgian 
palaeontologist and chemist, was born at Louvain on the 3rd of 
May 1809 He studied medicine in the university of his native 
town, and in 1831 he became assistant in the chemical schools 
He pursued the study of chemistry in Pans, Berlin and Giessen, 
and was subsequently engaged in teaching the science at Ghent 
and I i^ge In 18 he was appointed professor of chemistry in 
the Li4g<8 University, and he retained this post until the close 
of his life About the year 1835 began to devote his leisure 
to the mvestigation of the Carboniferous fossils around Li4ge, 
and ultimately he became distinguished for his researches on 


the palaeontology of the Palaeozoic rocks, and especially for his 
descriptions of the mollusca, brachiopods, Crustacea and cnnoids 
of the Carboniferous limestone of Belgium In recognition of 
this work the Wollaston medal was awarded to him m 1875 hy 
the Geological Society of London, and in 1876 he was appointed 
professor of palaeontology at Li6ge He died at Li6ge on the 
i6th of July 1887 

Publications — EUments de chtmte inorgamque (1839), Desertp- 
tion des animaux fosstles qut se troxrvent dans le terrain Carhonifdre 
de Belgique (1842-1844, supp 1851), Recherches sur les ammaux 
(1847, 1873) Ste Notice sur L G de Koninck^hyE Dupont, 
Annuaire de VAcad roy de Belgique (1891), with jxirtrait and 
bibliography 

KONINCK, PHILIP DE [de Conmek, de Konmgh, van Koening] 
(1619-1688), Dutch landscape painter, was born m Amsterdam 
in 1619 Little IS known of his history, except that he was a 
pupil of Rembrandt, whose influence is to be seen in all his 
work He pamted chiefly broad sunny landscapes, full of 
I space, light and atmosphere Portraits by him, somewhat in 
j the manner of Rembrandt, also exist, there are examples of 
these m the galleries at Copenhagen and Christiania Of his 
landscapes the principal are “Vue de I’embouchure d’une 
riviere,” at the Hague, a slightly larger replica is in the National 
Gallery, London , “ Lisi^re d’un bois,” and “ Paysage ” (with 
figures by A Vandevelde) at Amsterdam, and landscapes in 
Brussels, Florence (Uffizi), Berlin and Cologne 

Several of his works have been falsely attributed to 
Rembrandt, and many more to his namesake and fellow- 
townsman Salomon de Koninck (1609-1656), who was also a 
disciple of Rembrandt , his paintings and etchings consist 
mainly of portraits and biblical scenes 

Both these pamters are to be distinguished from David dl 
Koninck (1636-? 1687), who is also known as “ Rammelaar 
He was born m Antwerp He studied there under Jan Fyt, and 
later settled in Rome, where he is stated to have died m 1687, 
this IS, however, doubtful His pictures are chiefly landscapes 
with animals, and still-life 

KONITZ, a town of Germany, m the province of West Prussia, 
at the junction of railways to Schneidemuhl and Gnesen, 68 m 
SW of Danzig Pop (1905), 11,014 It is still surrounded 
by its old fortifications, has two Evangelical and two Roman 
Catholic churches, a new town hall, handsome public offices, 
and a prison It has iron-foundries, saw-mills, electrical works, 
and manufactures of bricks Konitz was the first fortified post 
established m Pnissia by Hermann Balk, who m 1230 had been 
commissioned as Landnteister, by the grand-master of the 
Teutonic order, to reduce the heathen Prussians For a long 
time it continued to be a place of military importance 

See Uppenkamp, Geschichte der Stadt Konitz (Konitz, 1873) 

KONKAN, or CoNCAN, a maritime tract of Western India, 
situated within the limits of the Presidency of Bombay, and 
extending from the Portuguese settlement of Goa on the S 
to the territory of Daman, belonging to the same nation, on 
the N On the E it is bounded by the Western Ghats, and on 
the W by the Indian Ocean This tract comprises the three 
British districts of Thana, Ratnagiri and Kolaba, and the native 
states of Janjira and Sawantwari It may be estimated at 
300 m in length, with an average breadth of about 40 From 
the mountains on its eastern frontier, which in one place attain 
a height of 4700 ft , the surface, marked by a succession of 
irregular hilly spurs from the Ghats, slopes to the westward, 
where the mean elevation of the coast is not more than 100 ft^ 
above the level of the sea Several mountain streams, but none 
of any magnitude, traverse the country in the same direction. 
One of the most striking characteristics of the climate is the vio- 
lence of the monsoon rains — the mean annual fall at Mahabalesh- 
war amounting to 239 in The coast has a straight general 
outline, but is much broken into small bays and harbours. 
This, with the uninterrupted view along the shore, and the 
land and sea breezes, which force vessels steering along the 
coast to be always within sight of it, rendered this country 
from time immemorial the seat of piracy, and so formidable 
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had the pirates become in the i8th century, that all ships 
suffered which did not receive a pass from their chiefs The 
Great Mogul maintained a fleet for the express purpose of 
checking them, and they were frequently attacked by the 
Portuguese British commerce was protected by occasional 
expeditions from Bombay, but the piratical system was not 
finally extinguished until 1812 The southern Konkan has 
given its name to a dialect of Marathi, which is the vernacular 
of the Roman Catholics of Goa 

KONTAGORA, a province in the British protectorate of 
Northern Nigeria, on the east bank of the Niger to the north 
of Nupe and opposite Borgu It is bounded W by the Niger, 
S by the province of Nupe, E by that of Zaria, and N by that 
of Sokoto It has an area of 14,500 sq m and a population 
estimated at about 80,000 At the time of the British occupa- 
tion of Northern Nigeria the province formed a Fula emiiate 
Before the Fula domination, which was established in 1864, 
the ancient pagan kingdom of Yauri was the most important 
of the lesser kingdoms which occupied this territory Ihe 
Fula conquest was made from Nupe on the south and a tribe 
of independent and warlike pagans continued to hold the 
country between Kontagora and Sokoto on the north The 
province was brought under British domination in 1901 as the 
result of a military expedition sent to prevent audacious slave- 
raiding in British protected territory and of threats directed 
against the British militaiy station of Jebba on the Niger The 
town of Kontagora was taken in Januan^ of 1901 The emir 
Ibrahim fled, and was not captured till early in 1902 Ihe 
province, after having been held for a time in military occupa- 
tion, was organized for administration on the same system as 
the rest of the protectorate In 1903 Ibiahim, after agreeing 
to take the oath of allegiance to the British crown and to accept 
the usual conditions of appointment, which me lude the abolition 
of the slave trade within the province, was reinstated as emir 
and the British garrison was withdrawn Since then the de- 
velopment of the province has progressed favourably Roads 
have been opened and Kontagora connected by telegraph with 
headquarters at Zungeru British courts of justice have been 
established at the British headquarters, and native courts in 
every district In 1904 an expedition reduced to submission 
the hitherto indepencient tribes in the northern belt, who had 
up to that time blocked the road to Sokoto Their arms were 
confiscated and their country organized as a district of the 
province under a chief and a British assistant resident 

KOORINGA[Burra|, a town of Burra countv, South Australia, 
on Burra Creek, 101 m by rail N by E of Adelaide Pop (1901), 
1994 It IS the centre of a mining and agiicultural district m 
which large areas are devoted to wheat-growing The famous 
Burra Burra copper mine, discovered by a shepherd in 1844, is 
close to the town, while silver and lead ore is also found in the 
vicinity 

KOPENICK (Copenick), a town of Germany, in the Prussian 
province of Brandenburg, on an island in the Spree, 9 m S h 
from Berlin by the railway to Furstenwalde Fop (1905), 27,721 
It contains a royal residence, which was built on the site of a 
palace which belonged to the great elector, Frederick William 
This IS surrounded by gardens and contains a fine banqueting 
hall and a chapel Other buildings are a Roman Catholic and a 
Protestant church and a teachers’ seminary Ihe varied in- 
dustries embrace the manufacture of glass, linoleum, sealing-wax 
and ink In the vicinity is Spindlersfeld, with important dye- 
works 

Kopenick, which dates from the 12th century, received 
municipal rights in 1225 Shortly afterwaids it became the 
bone of contention between Brandenburg and Meissen, but, at 
the issue of the feud, remained with the former, becoming a 
favourite residence of the electors of Brandenburg In the 
palace the famous court martial was held in 1730 which con- 
demned the crown prince of Prussia, afterwards Frederick the 
Great, to death In 1906 the place derived ephemeral fame 
from the daring feat of a cobbler, one Wilhelm Voigt, who, 
attired as a captain in the army, accompanied by soldiers, whom 
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his apparent rank deceived, took the mayor prisoner, on a 
fictitious charge of having falsified accounts and absconded with 
a considerable sum of municipal monev Ihe “captain of 
Kopenick ” was anested, tried, and sentenced to a term of 
imprisonment 

See Graf zu Dohiia, Kurfur^thche Schlos^er tn dev Mark Bratiden 
burg (Berlin, 1890) 

KOPISCH, AUGUST (1799-1853), (leiman poet, was bom at 
Breslau on the 26th of May 1799 In 1815 began the stuch 
of painting at the Prague academy, but an injury to his hand 
precluded the prospects of any great success m this profc ssiorr, 
and he turned to literature \fter i residence in Dresden 
Kopisch proceeded, in 1822, to Italy, where, at Naples, he 
formed an intimate friendship with the poet August, count ot 
Platen Hallermund He was an expert swimmer, a cjuality 
which enabled him in company with Ernst Pries to discover the 
blue grotto of Capri In 1828 he settled at Beilin and was 
granted a pension by Frederick Williim IV , who in 1838 con- 
ferred upon him the title of professor He died at Berlin on the 
3rd of Fcbniary 1853 Kopisch produced some \tr) c^nginal 
poetry, light in language and in form He especially treated 
legends and popular subjects, and among his Gedtchte {Btrhn, 
1836) are some naive and humorous little pieces such as Die 
Histone von Noah, Die Hetnzehnannchenf Das grune Tier and 
Der Schetderj tinge von Kri/ypstedt, which became wiclch 
popular He also published a translation of Dante’s Dtvtne 
(Berlin, 1840), and under the title /I grw/wi (Berlin, 1838) 
a collection of translat ons of Italian folk songs 

Kopisch s collected works weie published in 5 \ols (Berlin, i85()) 

KOPP, HERMANN FRANZ MORITZ (1817-1892) German 
chemist, was born on the ^oth of October 1817 at Hanau, whue 
his father, lohann Heinrich Kopp (1777 1858), a physic lan, was 
professoi of chemistrc, phvsics and natural history at the 
Lyceum 

After attending the gymnasium of his native town, he studied 
at Marburg and Heidelbeig, and then, attracted by the fame ol 
Liebig, went m i8'59 to Giessen, where he became a pnvatdozent 
in 1841, and professor of chemistr> twelve years later In 1864 
he was called to Heidelberg in the same capacit} , and he le- 
mained there till his death on the 20th of Inbruarv 1892 Kopp 
devoted himself especially to physico-chemical mcjuiries, ind in 
the history of chemical theory his name is associated with scvcial 
of the most important correlations oi the phyacal properties of 
substances with their chemical constitution Much ot his work 
was concerned with specific volumes, the conception of which he 
set forth in a paper published when he was only twenty-two 
years of age, and the principles he established have formed the 
basis of subsequent investigations in that subject, although his 
results have in some cases undergone modification Anothei 
cjuestion to which he gave much attention was the connexion of 
the boihng-point of compounds, organic ones in particular, with 
their composition In addition to these and other laborious re- 
searches, Kopp was a prolific writer Tn 1813-18^7 he published 
a comprehensive Histoiy of C hemt^iry, in four volumes, to which 
three supplements were added in 1869 1875 The Development 
of Chemistry in Recent Times appeared in 1871-1874, and in 1886 
he published a work m two volumes on Alchemy tn hmenl and 
Modern Times In addition he wrote (1863) on theoretical and 
physical chemistry for the Graham-Otto Lehrbuch der Chemie, 
and for many years assisted Liebig in editing the Uinaltn der 
Chemte and the Jahresheruht 

He must not be confused with Emil Kopp (1817-1875), who 
boin at Warselnheim, Alsace, became in 1847 professor of 
toxicology and chemistry at the Ecole supeneure de Pharmacic 
at Strasburg, in 1849 professor of phvsics and chemistry at 
Lausanne, m 1852 chemist to a turkey-red factory near Man- 
chester, in 1868 professor of technology at Turin, and finally, in 
1871, professor of technical chemistry^ at the Polytechnic of 
Zurich, where he died in 1875 

KOPRUlU, or Kupriu (Bulgarian Valisa, Greek VHtssa), a 
town of Macedonia, European Turkey, in the vilayet of Salonica, 
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Situated 600 ft above sea-level, on the river Vardar, and on the 
Salon ica-Mitrovitza railway, 25 m S E of Uskub Pop (1905), 
about 22,000 Koprulu has a flourishing trade m silk, maize 
and mulberries are cultivated m the neighbourhood The Greek 
and Bulgarian names of the town may be corrupt forms of the 
ancient Bylazora, described by Polybius as the chief city of 
Paeon la 

KORA, or Cora, an ancient town of Northern India, in the 
Fatehpur district of the United Provinces Pop (1901), 2S06 
As the capital of a Mahommedan province, it gave its name to 
part of the tract (with Allahabad) granted by Lord Clive to the 
titular Mogul emperor, Shah Akm, in 1765 

KORAN The Koran (KoPdn) is the sacred Book of Islam, 
on which the religion of more than two hundred millions of 
Mahommedans is founded, being regarded by them as the 
immediate word of God And siiue the use of the Koran m 
public worship, in schools and otherwise, is much more extensive 
than, for example, the reading of the Bible in most Christian 
countries, it has been truly described as the most widely-read 
book in existence This circumstance alone is sufficient to give 
it an urgent claim on our attention, whether it suit our taste and 
fall in with our religious and philosophical views or not Besides, 
It 13 the work of Mahomet, and as such is fitted to afford a clue 
to tlie spiritual development of that most successful of all pro- 
phets and religious personalities It must be owned that the 
first perusal leaves on a European an impression of chaotic 
confusion — not tliat the book is so very extensive, for it is not 
quite as large as the New Testament This impression can in 
some degree be modified only by the application of a critical 
analysis with the assistance of Arafnan tradition 

To the faith of the Moslems, as has been said, the Koran is the 
word of God, and such also is the claim which the book itself 
advances For except in sur i —which is a prayer for men— and 
some few passages where Mahomet (vi 104, 1 14, xxvii 93 , xln 8) 
or the angels (xix 65, xxxvii 16 1 sqq ) speak in the first person 
without the intervention of the usual imperative “ say ’’(sing or 
pi ), the speaker throughout is God, either in the first person 
singular or more commonly the plural of majesty “ we ” The 
same mode of address is familiar to us from the prophets of the 
Old Testament , the human personality disappears,in the moment 
of inspiration, behind the God by whom it is filled But all the 
greatest of the Hebrew prophets fall back speedily upon the 
unassuming human “I ”, while in the Koran the divine I ” is 
the stereotyped form of address Mahomet, however, really felt 
Mabomet^s himself to be the instrument of God, this con- 
vtew of sciousness was no doubt brighter at his first appear- 
Ravciatioa, ^nce than it afterwards became, but it never 
entirely forsook him Nevertheless we cannot doubt his good 
faith, not even m the cases in which the moral quality of his 
actions leaves most to be desired In spite of all, the dominant 
fact remains, that to the end he was zealous for his God and for 
the salvation of his people, nay, of the whole of humanity, and 
that he never lost the unconquerable certainty of his divine 
mission 

The rationale of revelation is explained in the Koran itself as 
follows In heaven is the original text (“ the mother of the 
book,’^ xhn 3, “ a concealed book,” Iv 77, “ a well-guarded 
tablet,” Ixxxv 22) By the proc ess of ** sending down ” {tanzil), 
one piece after another was communicated to the Prophet The 
mediator was an angel, who is called sometimes the * Spint ” 
(xxvi 193), sometimes the “ holy Spirit ” (xvi 104), and at a later 
time Gabriel ” (only in 11 91, 92,lxvi 4) This angel dictates 
the revelation to the Prophet, who repeats it after him, and after- 
wards proclaims it to the world (Ixxxvii 6, &c ) It is plam that 
we have here a somewhat crude attempt of the Prophet to repre- 
sent to himself the more or less unconscious process by which his 
ideas arose and gradually took shape m his mind It is no 
wonder if m such confused imagery the details are not always 
self-consistent When, for example, this heavenly archetype is 
said CO be in the hands of “ exalted senbes ” (Ixxx 13 sqq ), 
this seems a transition to a quite different set of ideas, namely, 
the books of fate, or the record of all human actions — conceptions 
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which are actually found in the Koran. It is to be observed, at 
all events, that Mahomet’s transcendental idea of God, as a Being 
exalted altogether above the world, excludes the thought of 
direct intercourse between the Prophet and God 
It is an explicit statement of the Koran that the sacred book 
was revealed (“ sent down ”) by God, not all at once, but piece- 
meal and gradually (xxv 34) This is evident compooamt 
from the actual composition of the book, and is Parts of tbs 
confirmed by Moslem tradition That is to say, 

Mahomet issued his revelations in fly-leaves of greater or less 
extent A single piece of this kind was called either, like the 
entire collection, kor'dn, t e recitation,” “ reading,” or, better 
still, is the equivalent of Aramaic gerydnd “ lectionary ” , or kitdb, 
“ writing”, or swra, which is perhaps the late-Hebrew shurd, 
and means literally “ series ” The last became, in the lifetime 
of Mahomet, the regular designation of the individual sections 
as distinguished from the whole collection, and accordingly it is 
the name given to the separate chapters of the existing Koran 
1 hese chapters are of very unequal length Since many of the 
shorter ones are undoubtedly complete in themselves, it is natural 
to assume that the longer, which are sometimes very compre- 
hensive, have arisen from the amalgamation of various originally 
distinct revelations This supposition is favoured by the numer- 
ous traditions which give us the circumstances under which this 
or that short piece, now incorporated in a larger section, was 
revealed , and also by the fact that the connexion of thought m 
the present suras often seems to be interrupted And m leality 
many pieces of the long suras have to be severed out as originally 
independent, even m the short ones parts are often found which 
cannot have been there at first At the same time we must 
beware of carrying this sifting operation too far — as Noldeke 
now believes himself to have done in his earlier works, and as 
Sprenger also sometimes seems to do 1 hat some suras were of 
considerable length from the first is seen, for example, from xii , 
which contains a short introduction, th^ n the history of Joseph, 
and then a few concluding observations, and is therefore per- 
fectly homogeneous In like manner, xx , which is mainly 
occupied with the history of Moses, forms a complete whole 
The same is true of xviii , which at first sight seems to fall into 
several pieces, the history of the seven sleepers, the grotesque 
narrative about Moses, and that about Alexander “ the Homed,” 
are all connected together, and the same rhyme through the 
whole sura Even in the separate narrations we may observe 
how readily the Koran passes from one subject to another, how 
little care is taken to express all the transitions of thought, and 
how frequently clauses are omitted, which are almost indispens- 
able We are not at liberty, therefore, in every case where the 
connexion m the Koran is obscure, to say that it is really broken, 
and set it down as the clumsy patchwork of a later hand Even 
in the old Arabic poetry such abrupt transitions are of very 
frequent occurrence It is not uncommon for the Koran, after 
a new subject has been entered on, to return gradually or sud- 
denly to the former theme — a proof that there at least separa- 
tion IS not to be thought of In short, however imperfectly the 
Koran may have been redacted, m the majority of cases the 
present suras are identical with the originals 

How these revelations actually arose in Mahomet’s mind is a 
question which it is almost as idle to discuss as it would be to 
analyse the workings of the mind of a poet In his early career, 
sometimes perhaps in its later stages also, many revelations must 
have burst from him m uncontrollable excitement, so that he 
could not possibly regard them otherwise than as divine inspira- 
tions We must bear in mind that he was no cold systematic 
thinker, but an Oriental visionary, brought up in crass supersti- 
tion, and without intellectual discipline, a man whose nervous 
temperament had been powerfully worked on by ascetic austeri- 
ties, and who was all the more irritated by the opposition he 
encountered, because he had little of the heroic m his nature* 
Filled with his religious ideas and visions, he might well fancy 
he heard the angel bidding him recite what was said to him 
There may have been many a revelation of this kind which no one 
ever heard but himself, as he repeated it to himself in the silence 
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of the night (Ixxiii 4) Indeed the Koran itself admits that he 
forgot some revelations (Ixxxvu 7) But by far the greatest 
part of the book is undoubtedly the result of deliberation, touched 
more or less with emotion, and animated by a certain rhetorical 
rather than poetical glow Many passages are based upon purely 
intellectual reflection It is said tlmt Mahomet occasionally 
uttered such a passage immediately after one of those epileptic 
fits which not only his followers, but (for a time at least) he him- 
self also, regarded as tokens of intercourse with the higher powers. 
If that IS the case, it is impossible to say whether the tne k was 
in the utterance of the revelation or m the fit itself 
How the various pieces of the Koran took literary hrm is 
uncertain Mahomet himself, so far as we can discover, never 
wrote down anything The question whether he 

Wrtttea"° could read and write has been much debated 
among Moslems, unfortunately more with dog- 
matic arguments and spunous traditions than authentic pro(>fs 
At present one is inclined to $ay that he wa's not altogether 
ignorant of these arts, but that from want of prac tu e he found 
it convenient to employ some one else whenever he had anything 
to write After the migration to Medina (a d 622) wc are told 
that short pieces —chiefly legal decisions -were taken down 
immediately after they were revealed, by an adherent whom he 
summoned for the purpose, so that nothing stood in the way of 
their publication Ilcnre it is probabh that in Mecca, where 
the art of writing was commoner than in Medina, he had already 
begun to have his orai les committed to writing 1 hat even long 
portu ns of the Koran existed in written form from an early date 
may be pretty safely infcrrtd from vanous indications, especially 
from the fait that in Mecia the Propliet had caused insertions 
to be made, and pieies to be erased in his pievious revelations 
For we cannot suppose that he knew the longer suras by heart so 
perfectly that he was able after a time to lav his finger upon any 
particular passage In some instances, indeed, he may have 
relied too much on his memory For example, he seems to have 
occasionally du tated the same sura to different persons in slightly 
different terms In such cases, no doubt, he may have partly 
intended to intiodiue improvements, and so long as the differ- 
enre was merely in expression, without affecting the sense, it 
could occasion no perplexity to his followers None of them h id 
hterarv pedantry t nough to qiu stion the consistency of the divine 
revelation on that giound In particular instances, however, 
the difference of reading was too important to be overlooked 
Ihiis the Koran itself confess<.s that the unbelievers cast it up 
as a reproach to tlie Prophet that God sometimes substituted one 
verse for anothei (xvi T03) On one ociasion, when i dispute 
arose between two of his own followers as to the true reading of 
a passage which both had reteived from the Prophet himself 
Mahomet is said to have explained that the Koran was revealed 
in seven forms In this apparently gt nuine dictum seven stands, 
of course, as m many other cases, for an indefinite but limited 
number But one may imagine what a w^orld of trouble it has 
cost the Moslem theologians to explain the saying m accordance 
with their dogmata beliefs A great mimlier of explanations 
are dirrent, some of which claim the authoiity of the Prophet 
himself, as, indeed, ficititious utteiances of Mahomet play 
throughout a conspicuous part in the exegesis of the Koran 
One \cry favourite, but utterly untenable interpretation is that 
the “ seven forms ” are seven different Arabic clialects 
When such discrepancies came to the cognizance of Mahomet 
It was doubtless his desire that only one of the conflicting texts 
should be considered authentic, only he never gave 
himself much trouble to have his wish carried into 
effect Although in theory he was an upholder 
of verbal inspiration, he dicl not push the doctnne to its extreme 
consequences , his practical good sense did not take these things 
so strictly as the theologians of later centuries Sometimes, 
hoxyever, he did suppress whole sections or verses, enjoming 
his followers to efface or forget them, and declaring them to be 
“ abrogated ’ A very remarkable case is that of the two verses 
m liii , when he had recognised three heathen goddesses as 
e)falted beings, possessing influence with God This had occurred 


in a moment of weakness, m order that b> such a promise, whudi 
yet left Allah in his lofty position, he might gam over his fellow- 
countrymen This object he achieved, but soon his conscience 
smote him, and he declared these words to have been an inspira- 
tion of Satan 

So much for abrogated readings , the c ise is somewhat diffcrc nt 
when we come to the abrogaticn of laws and directions to the 
Moslems, which often occurs in the Koran I here 
IS nothing in this at variance with Mahomet’s idea 
of God God IS to him an absolute despot, who 
declares a thing nght or wrong from no inherent ncccsvsity but 
by his arbitary hat This God vanes his commands at pleasure, 
prescribes one law for the Christians, another for the Jews, and 
a third for the Moslems, nay, he even changes his instruciu ns 
to the Moslems when it pleases him thus, for example, the 
Koran contains very different directions, suited to varying 
c ircumstances, as to the treatment which idolaters are to receive 
at the hands of believers But Mahomet showed no anxiety to 
have these superseded enactments destroyed Believers could 
be m no uncertainty as to which of two conlraciictorv pa^^sages 
remained in force, and they might still find edification in that 
which had become obsolete I hat later generations might not 

so easily distinguish the “ abrogited ” from the “ abiogalmg ” 
did not occur to Mahomet, whose vision, naturally enough, 
seldom extended to the future of his religious community 
( urrent events were invariably kept m view m the levclations 
In Medina it called forth the admiration of the haithful to obseive 
how often God gave them the answer to a question whose settle^ 
ment was urgently required at the moment llie same naivet6 
api'iears in a remark of the Caliph Othmun about a doubtful 
case “If the Apostle of Ciod were still alive, methinks there had 
been a Koran passage re vealcal on this point ’ Not unfrcquently 
the divine w'ord was found to coincide with the advice which 
Mahomet had received from his most intimate disciples “ Omar 
was many a time of a certiin opinion,’ says one tradition, ‘ and 
the Koran was then revealed accordingly ’ 

Ihe contents of the different parts of the koi m aic extumely 
varied Many passages < onsist of thecflogical or moral reflec- 
tions We are reminded of the greatmss, tlie coatentB 
goodness, the righteousness of Ciod as manifested of the 
in Nature, in history, and m revel«ition through 
the prophets, especially through Mihomct God is njagnificd 
as the One, the All-powerful Idolatry and aU deila ition of 
created beings, such as the w 01 ship of Christ as the Son of 
Gc^d, are unsparingly condemned The joys of heaven and 
the pains of hell arc depicted in vivid s^ nsuous imagery, as is also 
the terror of the whole creation at the advent of the hst day and 
the judgment of the world Believer > receive general moral 
instruction, as well as directions for spcc-ial cin urnstanecs Iho 
lukewarm are rebuked, the enemies threatened with terrible 
punishment, both temporal and eternal To the sceptical the 
truth of Islam is held forth, and a certain, not very cogent, 
method of demonstration predominates In many passages the 
sacHxl book falls into a diffuse preac hing st>l(-, others seem moie 
like proclamations or general orders A great number contain 
ceremonial or civil 1 iws, 01 even special commands to individuals 
down to such matters as the regiilatk>n of Mahomet’s harem 
In not a few definite questions an answered which had actually 
been propounded to the Prophet by believers or infidels 
Mahomet himself, too, repeatedly receives direct injunctions, 
and does not escape an occasional rebuke One sura (1 ) is a 
prayer, two(cxiii cxiv,) are magical formulas Many suras treat 
of a single topic, others embrace several 

From the mass of material rompiised m the Koran— and the 
acxount we have given is far from exhaustiv e — we should select 
the histones of the an<ient piophots and f^^rratives 

as possessing a peculiar interest The purpose of 
Mahomet is to show from these histones how God in former 
times had rewarded the righteous and punished their enemies 
For the most part the old prophets only serve to mtrpdiice 
a little variety in point of form, for they are almost m evxry 
case facsimiles of Mahomet himself Tliey preach cxartl> like 
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him, they have to bring the ver) same charges against their 
opponents, who on their part behave exactly as the unbeliev- 
ing inhabitants of Mci c a 1 he Koran even goes so far as to make 
Noah contend against the worship of certain false gods, mentioned 
by name, who ^vcre worshipped b} the Arabs of Mahomet’s time 
In an adclrc ss which ispiit in the mouth of Abrah im (xw i 75 sqq ), 
the leachr quite forgets th it it is Abraham, \nd not Mahomet 
(or God himself), who is speaking Other narratives are intended 
lathcr for amusement, although they are always well seasoned 
with edifying phrases It is no wonder that the godless Kor- 
rishites thought these stories of the Koran not nearl> so enter- 
taining as those of Rostam and Ispandiai ulated by Nadr the 
son of Il'irith, who had learned in the loursc of his trade journeys 
on the Kuphrates the heroic mythology of the Persians But 
the Prophet was so exasperated by thi'* lualry that when Nadr j 
icll into his power after the battle of Badr, he caused him to be | 
executed, although m all other eases he readily pardoned his 
fellow-countrymen 

These histone 5 are (hiefl> about Scripture characters, espe- 
ciallv tho^e of the Old lestament But the deviations from the ! 
Relation to namtives art very marked Many of the 

theOifi alterations are found m the legendary anecdotes ^ 
and New of the Jtwish Haggada and the New Testament | 
festament'i Apoirypha, but many more are auc perhips to I 
misconceptions such as on)) a listener (not the »eader of a book) I 
could fall into One would suppose that the most ignorant Jew ' 
(ould nfvei have mistaken llaman, the minister of Ahasuerus ' 
for the minister of Pharaoh, as h tppens in the Koian, or identified 
Miriam, the sister of Moses, with Mary ( — ^lariSm), the mother 
of C hnst So long, however, as we have no closer accjuaintancc 
with Arab Judaism and Christianity, we must alwa)s reckon 
with the possibility that many of these mistakes were due to 
idherents of these religions who were his authorities, or were a I 
naive reproduction of versions already widely accepted by his | 
contemporaries In addition to his misconceptions there are 
sundry capricious alterations, some of them very grotesque, due 
to Mahomet himself For instance, in his ignoiame of everv- 
thing out of Arabia, he makes the fertility of Egypt — where ram 
is almost nev^er seen and never missed— depend on 1 un instead 
of the inundations of the Nile (xii 49) 

It IS unf certain whether his account of Alexander was borrowed 
from Jews or Ghristians, since the romance of Alexander be- 
longed to the stereotyped literature of that age The description 
of Alexander as “ the Horned ’ in the Koran is, however, in 
iccordancc with the result of recent researches, to be tiaced to a 
Syrian legend dating from a d (Th Noldeke, “ Beitrage 

/urGesch des Alexanderromanes ' mDenkbchrtjted Akad Wten, 
vol X' xvin No 5, p 27, &c ) According to this, God caused 
horns to grow on Alex mder’s head to enable him to overthrow 
all things This detail of the legend is ultimately traceable, as 
Hettinger long ago supposed, to the numerous coins on which 
\lexan(ier is repiesented with the ram’s horns of Ammon * 
Besides Jewish and Christian histones there are a few about old 
\rabian prophets In these he seems to have handled his 
materials even more freely than in the others 

The opinion has already been expressed that Mahomet did 
not make use of written sources Coinculenus and divergences 
alike can always be acaounted for by oral communications from 
Jews who knew a little and C hristians who knew' next to nothing 
Even in the rare passages where we can trace dnect resemblances 
to the text of the Old Testament (cf xxi 105 with Ps xxxvii 2(j, 

1 5 with Ps xxvii ii) or the New (ef vu 48 with 1 uke 
XVI 24, xlvi TC) with Luke xvi 25), there is nothing more than 
might readily have been picked up in conveisation with any Jew 
or Christian In Medina, where he had the opportunity of be- 
coming acquainted with Jews of some culture, he learned some 
things out of the Mishna, e g v 35 corresponds almost word for 

^ Reproductions of such Ptolemaic and Lysimachan coins are to 
be found tn J J BernouiHi, Die erhaltenen Darstellungen Alexanders 
d Gr (Munich, 1905) Tab VIII , also in Theodor Schreiber, 

Studien uber das Bildniss Alexanders dts Cr ' in tbe ibh Sach^ 
Gei,ellschaft der Wtssenschaften, Bd xxi (iQo^), Tab XII I 


word with Mishna Sanhedrin iv 5, compaie also 11 183 with 
Mishna Berak'hoth 1 2 1 hat these are only cases of oral com- 

munication will be admitted by any one with the slightest know- 
ledge of the circumstances. Otherwise we might even conclude 
that Mahomet had studied the Talmud, e g the regulation as to 
ablution by rubbing with sand, where water cannot be obtained 
(iv 46), corresponds to a talmudic ordinance {Beralihoth 15 a) 
Of Christianity he (an have been able to leain very little, even 
in Medina, as may be seen from the absurd travesty of the institu- 
tion of the Eucharist in v 112 sqq For the rest, it is highly 
improbable that before the Koran any real literary production 
— anything that could be strictly called a book— existed in the 
Arabic language 

In point of style and artistu effei I, the difftient parts of the 
Koran are of very unequal value An unprejudiced and critical 
reader will (ertamly find very few passages where 
his aesthetic susceptibilities are thoroughly satis- 
fied But he will often be stiuck, especially m the older pic( es, 
by a wild force of passion, and a vigorous, if not rich, imaginatum 
Descriptions of heaven and hell, and allusions to God s working 
in Nature, not imfie(|uently show a ceitain amount of poetic 
power In other places also the style is sometimes lively and 
impressive, though it is rarely indeed that we come across such 
strains of touching simplicity as in the middle of xciii The 
greater part of the Koran is dec idedly prosaic, much of it indeed 
IS stiff m style Of course, with such a variety of material, we 
cannot expect eve ry part to be equally vivacious, or imaginative, 
or poetic A detiee about the right of inheritance, or a point 
of ritual, must necessarily be expressed in prose it it is to be 
intelligible No one complains of the civil laws in Exodus 01 the 
sacrificial ritual in Leviticus, because they want the fire of Isaiah 
or the tenderness of Deuteronomy But Mahomet’s mistake 
consists in persistent and slavish adherence to the scmi-poctic 
form which he had at first adopted in aicordance with his own 
taste and that of his hcareis hor instance, he emplojs rhyme 
in dealing with the most prosaic subjects, and thus produces 
the disagreeable effect of mccmgruitv between stylo and mattci 
It has to be considered, ho vever, that m«iny' of those aermoni/mg 
pieces which are so tedious to us, especially when wc lead two 
or thiee in sucecssutn (perhaps in a very inadequate ti anslation), 
must have had a quite diffcicnt effect when recited under the 
burning sky and on the barren soil of Mecca There thoughts 
about God s greatness and man s duty, whic h are familiar to us 
from childhood, were all new to the hearers— it is hearers wc 
have to think of in the first instance not readers — to whom, at 
the same time, every allusion had a meaning which often escapes 
our notice When Mahomet spoke of the goodness of the Lord 
I ill creating the clouds, and bringing them across the cheerless 
! desert, and pouring them out on the earth to rcstoic its rich 
vegetation, that must have been a picture of thiilling mteicst 
to the Arabs, who are accustomed to see from three to five 
vears elapse before a copious shower conics to clothe the wildei- 
ness once more with luxuriant pastures It requires in effort 
for us, under our c louded skies, to realize m some degree the 
intensity of that impression 

The fact that scraps of poetical phraseology are specially 
numerous in the earlier suras, enables us to understand why the 
prosaic mercantile lommunitv of Mecca regarded Rhetorical 
their eccentric townsman as a “poet,” or even a Form and 
“ possessed poet ” Mahomet himself had to 
disclaim such titles, because he felt himself to be a divinely 
inspired prophet, but we too, from our standpoint, shall fully 
acquit him of poetic genius Like many other predominantly 
religious characters, he had no appreciation of poetic beauty, 
and if we may believe one anecdote related of him, at a time when 
every one made verses, he affected ignorance of the most element- 
ary rules of prosody Hence the style of the Koran is not poetical 
but rhetorical, and the powerful effect which some portions pro- 
duce on us IS gamed by rhetorical means Accordingly the 
sacred book has not even the artistic form of poetry, which, 
among the Arabs, includes a stringent metre, as well as rhyme 
The Koran is never metrical, and only a few exceptionally 
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eloquent portions fall into a sort of spontaiif’ous ihythm On 
the other hand, the rhyme is regularly maintained, although, 
especially in the later pieces, after a very slovenly fashion 
Rhymed prose was a favourite form of composition among the 
Arabs of that day, and Mahomet adopted it, but if it imparts a 
certain spnghtlincss to some passages, it proves on the whole 
a burdensome yoke Ihe Moslems themselves have observed 
that the tyranny of the rhyme often makes itself apparent in 
derangement of the order ol words, and in the dioice of verbal 
forms which wc ild not otherwise have been employed, eg an 
imperfect instea i of a perfc( t In one place, to save the rhyme, 
he calls Mount Sinai SiH/n (xcv 2) instead of Smd (xxiii 20), 
in another Elijah is calkd Ilyas lh (xxxvii i ^o) instead of Ilyas 
(vi 85, xxxvii 123) the substance even is modified to suit 
exigencies of rhyme Thu? the Prophet would scarcely have 
fixed on the unusual number of eight angels round the throne of 
God (Ixi\ 17) if the word thamdmyahj “ eight,” had not happened 
to fall in so well with the rhyme And wlun 1 \^ speaks of hvo 
heavdily gardens, each with two fountains and two kinds of 
fiuit, and again of two similar gardens, all this is simply 
because the dual teimination (<?//) roriesponds to the syllable 
that controls the rh^me in that whole sura In the latei 
pieces, Mahomet olten inscils edifying remarks, entirely out of 
kcepiia^ with the context, merely to complete his rhyme In 
Arabic it is ^uch an easy thing to accumulate masses of words 
with the same termination, that the gross negligence of tlie 
rhyme m the Koian is doubly remarkable One may say that 
this IS another maik of the Prophet’s want of mental training, 
and iiicapai ity for introspective criticism 
On the whole, while many parts of the Koran undoubtedly 
have considerable rhetorical power, even over an unbelieving 
Stylistic reader, tne book, aesthetically (onsidcrcd, is by 

WeMk^ no means a first-rate pcrfoi mince lo begin with 

what we arc most competent to criticize, let us look 
at some of the more extended narratives It has already been 
noticed how vehement and abrupt they aic where they ought to 
be characterized by epic repose Indispensable links, both m 
(\pression and in the sequence of events, are often omitted, so 
that to undci stand these histones is sometimes far easier for us 
than for those who heaid them first, beiause wc know most of 
them from better sources Along with this, there is a great deal 
of superfluous verbiage , and nowheie do we find a steady advance 
m the nanation Contrast in these respects the history of 
Joseph (xii ) and its glaring impropiieties with the admirably 
conceived and admirably executed story in Genesis Similar 
faults are found in the non-narrative portions of the Koran 
ihe connexion of ideas is e’Ctrernely loose, and even the syntax 
betrays great awkwardness Anacolutha 4ire of frequent oc cur- 
re me, and cannot be explained as conscious literary devices 
Many sentences begin with a “ when ” or “ on the day when ’ 
which seems to hover m the air, so that the commentators are 
driven to supply a “ think of this ” or some such ellipsis Again, 
there is no great literary skill evinced m the frequent and neeclless 
liarpingonthc same words and phiases, in xviii ,for example,” till 
that ” {hattd idhd) occurs no fewer than eight times Mahomet, 
in short, is not in any sense a master of stvle This opinion will 
be endors d by any h uropean who reads through the book with 
an impartial spirit and some knowledge of the language, without 
taking into account the tiresome effect of its endless iterations 
But in the ears of every pious Moslem such a judgment will sound 
almost as shocking as downright atheism or polytheism Among 
no ma of Moslems, the Koran has always been looked on 
tbe StyUstic iAc most perfec t model of style and language This 
Perfection fcdtiiie of it is in their dogmatic the greatest of all 
of the miracles, the incontestable proof of its divine origin 
Koran ^ knew Arabic 

infinitely better than the most accomplished Euiopean Arabist 
will ever do, may well startle us In fact, the Koran boldly 
challenged its opponents to produce ten suras, or even a single 
one, like those of the sacred book, and they never did so That, 
to be sure, on calm reflection, is not so very surprising Revela- 
lions of the kind which Mahomet uttered, no unbeliever could I 


produce without making himself a laughing-stock However 
little real originality there is in Mahomet’s doctrines, as against 
his own countrymen he was thoroughly original, even m the form 
of his oracles To compose such levelations at will was beyond 
the power ol the most expert literary artist, it would have 
' required either a prophet oi a shameless impostor And if such 
i a character appeared after Mahomet, still he could never be 
I anything but an imitator, like the false prophets who arose about 
the time of his death and afterwards I hat the ddversaries 
I should prodiue any sample whatsoever of poetry or rhetoric 
I equal to the Koran is not at all what the Prophet demands In 
I that case he would have been put to shame, even in the ev es of 
I many of his own followers, by the first poem that came to hand 
' Nevertheless, it is on a false interpretation of this challenge that 
I the dogma of the incompirablc excellence of the style and diction 
of the Koran is based Ihe rest has been ae complished by 
dogmatic piejudue, whuh is cji ite capable of working othci 
miracles besides lurning a defective literary production into an 
unrivalled masterpiece m the eyes of believers This view once 
accepted, the next step was to find everywhere evidence of the 
perfection of the style and language And if here ind there, as 
one can scarcely doubt, there was among the old Moslems a lovci 
of poetry wdio had his diffieulties about this dogma, he had to 
lieware of uttering an opinion which might have cost him his 
head We know of at least one rationalistic theologian who de- 
fined the dogm 1 111 such a way that wc can see he did not believe 
It (Shahrastani, p 39) The truth is, it would have been a 
miracle indeed if the st)le of the Koian hid been perfect I' or 
although there was at that lime a rccogm/ed poetical style, 
already degenerating to manneiism, a developed prose style clicl 
not exist All beginnings arc difficult, and it can never lie 
esteemed a serious charge against Mahomet that his book, the 
first prose wa)rk of a high order m the language, testifies to the 
awkwardness ol the beginner And further, we must always 
lemcmber that entertainment and aesthetic eflect were at most 
subsidiary objects The great aim was persuasion and conver- 
sion, and, siy what we will, that aim has been realized on the 
most imposing scale 

Mahomet rcjDc^atedly calls attention to the fact that the Koran 
IS not written, like other sacred books, m a str inge language, but 
in Arabic, and therefore is intelligible to all At 
that time, along with foreign ideas, many foreign 
w'ords had crept into the language, especially 
Aramaic terms for religious conceptions of Jewish or Chnstian 
origin Some of these had already passed into general use, 
while others weie i^onfined to a more limited circle Mahomet, 
who could not fully express his new ideas in the c ommon language 
of his countrymen, but had frequently to find out new terms for 
himself, made free use of such Jewish and Christian words, as w^as 
done, though perhaps to a smallei extent, by certain thinkers 
and poets of that age who had more or less risen above the lev el 
of heathenism Tn Mahomet’s ease this is the less wonderful 
bee ause he was indebted to the instruction of Jews and C hnstians, 
whose Arabic —as the Koian pretty clearly intimates with regarcl 
to one of them — was very defective On the other hand, it is 
yet more remarkable that several of such borrowed words in the 
Koran have a sense which they do not possess in the original 
language It is not necessary that this phenomenon should in 
every case be due to the same cause Just as the prophet often 
misunderstood traditional traits of the sacied history, he may, 
as an unlearned man, likewise have often employed foreign 
expressions wrongly Other remarkable senses of woids were 
possibly already acclimatized in the language of Arabian Jews 
or Christians Tlius, forqdn means really ” redemption, ’ but 
Mahomet uses it foi ” revelation ” Tlic widespread opinion that 
this sense first asseited itself m reference to the Arab loot 
{faraqa)y “sever,” or “decide,” is open to consider ihlc doubt 
Ihere is, for instance, no difliculty in deriving the Arab meaning 
of “ revelation ” from the common Aramaic “ salv^itlon/’ ancl 
this transference must have taken place in a community for 
which salvation formed the central object of faith, te cither 
amongst those Jews who looked to the coming of a Messiah or. 
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more probably, among Christians, since Chnstianity is m a very 
peculiar sense the religion of salvation MiUa is properly 
“ word ” (=»- Aramaic mellM), but in the Koran “ religion It 
IS actually used of the religion of the Jews and Christians (once), 
of the heathen (5 times), but mostly (8 times) of the religion 
of Abraham, which Mahomet in the Medina pericxl places on the 
same level with Islam Although of the Aramaic dialects none 
employs the term Mdltha m the sense of religion, it appears that 
the prophet found such a use Ilhyiin, which Mahomet uses of 
a heavenly book (Sura 83 , 18, 19), is clearly the Hebrew dyon, 
“ high ’’ or exalted It is, howe\er, doubtful in what sense 
this word appeared to him, cither as a name of God, as in the Old 
Testament it often occurs and regularly without the article, or 
actually as the epithet of a heavenly book, although this use 
cannot be substantiated from Jewish literature So again the 
word ntathdnt is, as Geiger has conjectured, the regular plural 
of the Aramaic mathntthd, which is the same as the Hebrew 
Mishftah, and denotes in Jewish usage a legal decision of some 
of the ancient Rabbins But in the Koran Mahomet appears 
to have understood it in the sense of “ saying ” or sentence 
(cf xxxix 24) On the other hand, it is by no means certain 
that by “ the Seven Mathani ” (x\ 87) the seven verses of Sura 1 
are meant Words of undoubtedly Cliristian origin are less 
frequent m the Koran It is an interesting fact that of these a 
few have come over from the Abyssinian, such as hawdriyun 
“ apostles, ' mania “ table,^^ mundfig “ doubter, sceptic,^* ragun 
“ cursed,” mthrdb “ temple ”, the first three of these make their 
first appearance in suras of the Medina period The word 
shaitdriy “ Satan,” which was likewise borrowed, at least in the 
first instan(e, from the Abyssinian, had probably been already 
introduced into the language Sprengcr has rightly observed 
that Mahomet makes a certain parade of these foreign terms, as 
of other peculiarly constructed expressions, in this he followed 
a favourite prac uc e of contemporary poets It is the tendency 
of the imperfectly educated to delight in out-of-the-way expres- 
sions, and on such minds they readily produce r remarkabl> 
solemn and mysterious impression This was exactly the kind 
of tflcd that Mahomet desired, and to scnire it he seems even 
to have invented a few odd vocables, as ght^lm (Ixix 36), 
(Ixxxni 7, 8), tasnim (Ixxxin 27), and salsabil (Ixxvi 18) But, 
of course, the necessity of enabling his hearers to understand 
ideas which they must have found sufficiently novel in tliem- 
selves, imposed toleralily narrow limits on such eccentricities 

The constituents of our present Koran belong partly to the 
Mecca period ^ (before a d 622), partly to the period commencing 
Date of the migration to Medini (from the autumn 

Several of 622 to 8th June 632) Mahomet’s position in 

Parts Medina was entirely different from that which he 

had occupied in his native town In the former he was from the 
first the leader of a powerful party, and gradually became the 
autocratic ruler of Arabia, in the latter he was only the despised 
preacher of a small congregation This difference, as was to be 
expected, appears m the Koran The Medina pieces, whether 
entire suras or isolated passages interpolated in Meccan suras, 
are accordingly pretty broadly distinct, as to their contents, 
from those issued m Mecca In the great majority of cases there 
can be no doubt whatever whether a piece first saw the light m 
Mecca 01 in Medina , and for the most part the internal evidence 
IS borne out by Moslem tradition And since the revelations 
given m Medina frequently take notice of events about which we 
have fairly accurate information, and whose dates are at least 
approximately known, we are often in a position to fix their date 
with at any rate considerable certainty, here again tradition 
renders valuable assistance Even with regard to the Medina 
passages, however, a great deal remains uncertain, partly because 
the allusions to historical events and circumstances are generally 
rather obscure, partly because traditions about the occasion of 
the revelation of the various pieces are often fluctuating, and 
often rest on misunderstanding or arbitrary conjecture An 
important criterion for judging theperiod dunngwhich individual 

^ For the schemes of Noldeke and Gnmm see Mahommedan 
Religion 


Meccan suras, interpolated in Medina revelations> arose (eg 
Sur XVI4 1^4^ VI 162) IS provided by the Ibrahim legend, the 
great importance of which, as throwing light on the evolution 
of Mahometi’s doctrine in its relation to older revealed religions, 
has been convincingly set forth by Dr Snouck Hurgronje in his 
dissertation for the doctor’s degree and m later essays ^ Accord- 
ing to this, Ibrdhim, after the controversy with the Jews, first 
of all became Mahomet’s special forerunner in Medina, then; the 
first Moslem, and finally the founder of the Ka’ba But at all 
events it is far easier to arrange m some sort of chronological ordei 
the Medina suras than those composed in Mecca Uhere is 
indeed, one tradition which professes to furnish a chronological 
list of all the suras But not to mention that it occurs in several 
divergent forms, and that it takes account of the fact that our 
present suras are partly composed of pieces of different dates, it 
contains so many suspicious or undoubtedly false statements, 
that It IS impossible to attach any great importance to it Be- 
sides, it IS a prion unlikely that a contemporary of Mahomet 
should have dravn up such a list, and if any one had made the 
attempt he would have found it almost impossible to obtain 
reliable information as to the order of the earlier Meccan suras 
We have m this list no genuine tiadition, but rather the lucubra- 
tions of an undoubtedly conscientious Moslem critic, who mac 
have lived' about a century alter the Flight 
Among the revelations put forth in Mecca there is a considei 
able number of (for the most part) short suras, which strike every 
attentive reader as being the oldest They arc in 
an altogether different strain from many others, 
and in their whole composition they show least 
resemblance to the Medina pieces It is no doubt conceivable — 

as Sprenger supposts — that Mahomet might have returned at 
intervals to his earlier manner, but since tlus group possesses 
a remarkable similarity of style, and sinct; the gradual formation 
of a different stylo is on the whole an unmistakable fact, the 
assumption has little probability, and we shall therefore abide 
by the opinion that these form a distinct group At the opposite 
extreme from them stands another clustei, showing quite obvious 
afiinities with the style of the Medina suras, which must therefore 
be assigned to the later part of the Prophet’s woik in Mec(d 
Betwee n these two groups stand a number of other Mei can sCuas, 
which in eveiy respect mark the transition from the first period 
to the thud It need hardly be said that the three periods— 
which weie first distinguished by Professor Wcil— are not 
separated by sharp lines of division With regard to some suias, 
It may be doubtful whether they ought to be reckoned amongst 
the middle group, or with one or other of the extremes And it 
IS altogether impossible, within these groups, to establish even 
a probable chronological arrangement of the individual revela- 
tions In default of clear allusions to well-known events, 01 
events whose date can be determined, we might indeed endeavoui 
to trace the psychological development of tne Prophet by means 
of the Koran, and arrange its parts accordingly But in such 
an undertaking one is always apt to take subjective assumptions 
or mere fancies for established data Good traditions about the 
origin of the Meccan revelations are not very numerous In fact 
the whole history of Mahomet previous to the Flight is so 
imperfectly related that we are not even sure in what year he 
appeared as a prophet Probably it was in a d 610 , it may have 
been somewhat earlier, but scarcely later If, as one tradition 
says, XXX i seq (^‘ The Romans are overcome m the nearest 
neighbounng land ”) refers to the defeat of the Byzantines bv 
the Persians, not far from Damascus, about the spring of 614, it 
would follow that the third group, to which this passage belongs 
rovers the greater part of the Meccan period And it is not u 
Itself unlikely that the passionate vehemence which c haractenze 
the first group was of short duration Nor is the assumption 
contradicted by the tolerably well attested, though far from 
incontestable statement, that when Omar was converted (ad 
6r5 or 616), xx , which belongs to the second group, already 
existed m writing But the reference of xxx i seq to this par- 
ticular battle is by no means so certain that positive conclusions 
^ bee Bibliography it end 
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can be drawn from it It r. the same with other allusions 
in the Meeean suras to occurrences whose chronology can be 
partially ascertained It is better, therefore, to rest" satisfied 
with a merely relative determination of the order of even the 
three great clusters of Meccan levelations 
In the pieces of the first period the convulisve excitement of 
the Prophet often expresses itself with the utmost vehemence 
oid0»t He IS so earned away by his emotion that he cannot 

Meccan choose his words; they seem rather to burst from 

Surae Many of these pieces remind us of the oracles 

of the old heathen soothsayers, whose style is known to us from 
imitations, although we have perhaps not a single genuine 
specimen hike those other oracles, the suras of this period, 
which arc never very long, are composed of short sentence^ with 
tolerably pure hut rapidly changing rhymes The oaths, too, 
with which many of them begin were largely used by the sooth- 
sayers Some of these oaths arc very uncouth and hard to 
understand, some of them perhaps were not meant to be under- 
stood, for indeed all sorts of strange things are met with in these 
chapters Here ard there Mahomet speaks of visions, and appears 
even to see angels before him in bodily form Ihcrc are some 
intensely vivid descriptions of the resurrection and the last da> 
which must have exercised a demonu power over men who were 
quite unfamiliar with such putures Other pieces paint in 
glowing colours the joys of heaven and the pains of hell How- 
ever, the suras of this period are not all so wild as these , and those 
which are conceived m a calmer mood appear to be the oldest 
Yet, one must repeat, it is exc eedingly difficult to make out an\ 
strict chionological sequent e For instance, it is by no means 
certa n whether the beginning of xcvi is really, what a widelv 
circulated tradition calls it, the oldest part of the whole Koran 
That tradition goes back to the Prophet’s favourite wife Ayesha, 
but as she was not born at the time vvli n the revt lation is said 
to have been made, it c an only contain it the best what Mahomet 
told her years afterwards, Irom his own not very clear reiollec- 
tion, with or without fictitious addition^, and this w^oman is little 
trii^t\ orthy Moreover, there are other piei es 1 icntioned bv 
others as the oldest In iin\ case xcvi i sqq is certainly verv 
early According to the traditional view, which appears to bt 
correct, it treats of a vision in which the Prophet receives an 
injunction to rente a revelation conveyed to him by the angr 1 
It IS interesting to observe that here alreadv two things aii 
brought forward as pi oofs of the omnipotcncp and care of God 
one IS the creation of man out cf a seminal drop — an idea to 
which Mvhomet often recurs, the other is the then recenth 
introduced art of writing, which the Prophet instmi lively seizes 
on as a means of propagating his doctrines It was only after 
Mahomet encoiinleied obstinate resistance that the tone of the 
revelations became thoroughly passionate In such cases he was 
not slow to utter terrible threats against those who ndicukxl the 
preaching of the unity of God, of the rcsurrecticm, and of the 
judgment His own uncle M’lu Ivahab had rudely repelled him, and 
in a brief special sura (c xi ) he and his wife are consigned to hell 
The suras of this penod form almost exclusively the concluding 
portions of the present text One is disposed to assume, how- 
ever, that they were at one time more numerous, and that man^ 
of them were lost at an early period 

Since Mahomet’s strength lav in his enthusiastic and fiery 
imagination rather than m the wealth of ideas and clearness of 
abstract thought on which exact reasoning depends, it follows 
that the older suras, in which the former qualities have free 
scope, must be more attractive to us than the later In the 
suras of the second period the imaginative glow perceptibly 
diminishes, there is still fire and animation, hut the tone becomes 
gradually more prosaic As the feverish restlessness subsides, 
the periods are drawn out, and the revelations ns a whole l>ecome 
longer The truth of the new doc trine is proved by accumulated 
instances of God’s working in nature anci in history, the objec- 
tions of opponents, whether advanced in good faith or m jest, 
are controverted by arguments , but the demonstration is often 
confused or even weak The histones of the earlier prophets, 
which had occasionally been briefly touched on in the first period. 


are now related, sometimes at great length On the whole, the 
charm of the style is passing away 

There is one piece of the Koran, belonging to the beginning of 
this period, if not to the close of the former, which claims par- 
ticular notice This is Sura 1 , the Lord’s Prayer of 
the Moslems, a vigoious h^mn of praise to God, * 

the Lord of both worlds, which ends in a petition for aid \nd 
true guidance (kudd) The words of this sura, which is known 
as al-fdtiha (“ the openmg one ”), are as follow^ — 

(1) In the name of Gcxl, the compassionate rompassioner (2) 
liaise be [literally ‘ is ’ ] to God, the Lord of the worlds, (3) t^e 
compassionate compassioner, {4) the Soxertign of the, day of 
judgment (5) I hoe do wc worship and of Thee do wc beg assist 
ance (()) Direct us m the right uay, (7) in the wiy of those to 
whom rhou hast been gracious, on whom thcie is no wrath, and 
who go not astray 

The thoughts arc so simple as to need no explanation, and yet 
the prayei is full of mcanm^^ It is true that there is not a single 
original idea of Mahomet’s in it Of the seven verses of the sura 
no less than five (verses t, 2, 3, 4, 6) have an extremely suspicious 
relationship with the stereotyped formulae of Jewish and Chris- 
tian liturgies Verse 6 agrees, word for word, with Ps xxvn 
ri On the other hand, the cjucstion must remain open whether 
Mahomet only gave free renderings of the several bon owed 
formulae, or whether in actually^- composing them he kept 
existing models Ihe designation of God as the “Compas- 
sioner, ’ Rahman, is simplv the Jewish Rahmdttd, which wa^ a 
favourite nime for God in the Talmudic period Ihe wwd had 
long before Mahomet s time been used for God in southern 
Arabia (cf eg the Sabaean Inscriptions, Gla<^tr, line 32, 
618, line 2) 

I Mahomet seems for a while to hav c c ntcrtained the thought of 
adopting al-Rahmda as i pioper n.ime of God, in place of Allah 
I which was already used b) the heathens^ Ihis purpose he 
I ultimateK relinquished, but it is just in the suras of the second 
peiiod th it the use of Rahman is specially frequent If, for this 
I reason, it is to i ( ertam extent c ertain that Sura 1 belongs to this 
period, yet we tan neither prove that it belongs to the beginning 
I of the Mecci period nor th\t the present introductory foimula 
j “ In the name of God,” <Src , belonged to it from the first It may 
therefore even be doubted whether Mahomet at the outset looked 
upon the latter as revealed Tradition, of course, knows in 
this connexion no doubt and looks upon the hatiha precisely 
as the most exalted portion of the Koran Lvery Modem who 
sav s his five piayeis rcgul irly —as the most of them do -repeats 
1 it not less than twent} times a day 

I The suras of the third Meccan period whic h form a faiily large 
j part of our present kc:>rni, are drnost entirely prosiic Some 
of the revelations arc of c onsiderablc extent, and the tateat 
snglc xeises also are much longer than in the older Meccan 

suras Only now and then a gleam of poetic power soras 

flashes out A sermonizing tone predominates Ihc suras are 
I very edifying fc^r one who is already reconciled to their impoit, 

' but to us at least they do not seem very well fitted to carry con- 
viction to the minds of iinbeliev^cis lhat impressicm, however, 
is not correct, for m reality the demonstrations of these longer 
I Meccan suras appear to have been peculiarly influcnliil for the 
I propagation of Islam Mahomet’s mission w^as nut to Euio- 
1 peans, but to a people who, though quick-witted and receptive, 
were not accustomed to logical thinking, while they hacl out 
grown their ancic rit religion 

When we reach the Medina period it becomes, as has been 
indicated, much easier to understand the revelations in their 
historical relations, since our krowdedge of the historv of 

^ Since in Arabic also the rcjot signifies to have pity, ’ the 
Arabs must have at once percieivcd the foiee of the new name 
Wliile the foreign word Rahmdn is, in accordance witli its origin, 
everywhere m the Koian to be understood as Meiciful, theie is 
some doubt as to Rahim The close connexion of the two expres- 
sions, It IS true, makes it probable that Mahomet only added the 
adjective Rahim to the substantive Rahmdn in order to strengthen 
the conception But the genuine Arab meaning of Rahim is 
" gracious," and thus, the old Mahommedan Arab papyri render this 
word by 
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Mahomet in Medina is tolerably complete In many cases the 
historical occasion is perfectly clear, in others we can at least 
Mtdiaan recognize the general situation from which they 
sQraa arose, and thus approximately fix their time There 

still remains, however, a remnant, of which we can only say that 
jt belongs to Medina 

Ihe st\le of this period bears a fairly close resemblance to 
that of the latest Meccan period It is for the most part pure 
prose, eniiched by occasional rhetorical embellishments Yet 
even here theie are many bright and impressive passages, 
especially in those sections which may be regarded as proclama- 
tions to the army of the faithful Tor the Moslems Mahomet 
has many different messages At one time it is a summons to do 
battle for the faith, at another, a senes of reflections on recently 
experienced suicess or misfortune, or a rebuke for their weak 
laith, or an exhortation to virtue, and so on He often addresses 
himself to the “ doubteis, some of whom vacillate between 
faith and unbelief, others make a pretence of faith, while others 
scarcely take the trouble even to do that They aie no lon- 
solidated party, but to Mahomet they are all eqiiall) \e\atious, 
because, as soon as danger has to be encountered, or a contribu- 
tion IS levied, they all alike fall av\ay There are frequent out- 
bursts, e\cr increasing m bitterness, against the Jews, who were 
very numerous in Medina and its neighbourhood when Mahomet 
arrived He has much less to say against the Lhiistians, with 
whom he never came closely in contact, and as for the idolaters, 
there was little occasion in Medina to have many words with 
them A part of the Medina pieces consists of formal laws 
belonging to the ceremonial, civil and criminal codes, or direc- 
tions about cert 11 n lempcjrai} complications Ihc most objec- 
tionable parts of the whole Koran are those which treat of 
Mahomet’s relations with women Ihe laws and regulations 
were generally very concise revelations, but most of them have 
been amalgamated with other pieces of similar oi dissimilar 
import, and are now found in very long suras 

Suih is an imperfect sketch of the composition and the 
internal history of the Koran, but it is probably sufficient to show 
that the book is a very heterogeneous collection If only those 
passages had been preserved which had a permanent value for 
the theology, the cthus, or the jurisprudence of the Moslems, a 
few fragments would have been amply sufficient Fortunately 
lor knowledge, respect for the sac redness of the letter has led to 
the collection of all the revelations that could possibly be 
collected — the “abrogating” along with the “abrogated,” 
passages leferring to passing circumstances as well as those of 
lasting importance Every one who lakes up the book in the 
proper religious frame of mind, like most of the Moslems, reads 
pieces directed against long-obsolete absuid customs of Mecca 
just as devoutly as the weightiest moial precepts — perhaps 
even more devoutly, because he does not understand them so 
well 

At the head of twenty nine of the sOras stand ceitain initial 
letters, from which no clear sense can be obtained Ihus, before 
„ , , 11 111 xwi xxxii we hnd >^11 ( 4 lif 1 iim Mtm), before 

letters xl -'Xlvi ^,0^ {HdMnn) Noldeke at one time suggested 
that these initials did not belong to Mahomet s text, 
but might be Ihe monograms of possessors of codices, which, through 
negligence on the pait of the editors, were incorporated m the hnal 
form of the Koran, he now deems it more probable that they are 
to bo traced to the Piophet himself, as Sprenger, Loth and others 
suppose One cannot indeed admit the truth of I oth's statement 
that in the proper opening words of these suras we may generally 
hnd an allusion to the accompanying initials, but it can scarcely 
be accidental that the first verse of the great majority of them (m 
111 it IS the second verse) contains the word ' book," ' revelation, ' 
or some equivalent Thev usually begin with ‘ This is the book," 
or " Revelation (' down sending ') of the book," or something similar 
Of suras which commence in this way only a few (xviii xxiv xxv 
xxxix ) want the initials, while only xxix and xxx have the initials 
and begin differentlv These few exceptions may easily have pro- 
ceeded from ancient corruptions, at all events they cannot neutralize 
the evidence of the greater number Mahomet seems to have meant 
these letters for a mystic reference to the archetypal text in heaven 
To a man who regarded the art of writing, of which at the best he ha 1 
but a slight knowledge, as something supernatural, and who lived 
amongst illiterate people, an A B C may well have seemed more 


significant than to us who have been initiated into the mysteries 
of this art from our childhood The Prophet himself can hardly 
have attached any particular meaning to these symbols they served 
their purpose if they conveyed an impression of solemnity and 
enigmatical obscurity In fact, the Koran admits that it contains 
many things which neither can be, nor were intended to be, under- 
stood (in 5) io regard these letters as cipheis is a precarious 
hypothesis, for the simple reason that ciyptography is not to be 
looked for m the very infancy of Arabic writing If they are actually 
ciphers, the multiplicity of jxissible explanations at once piecludes 
the hope of a plausible interpretation None of the etloris in this 
direction, whether by Moslem scholars or by Europeans, has led 
to convincing results This remark applies even to the ingenious 
conjecture of Sprenger, that the letters ( A'i/ Ht YtA in Sad) 

before xix (which treats of John and Jesus, and, according to tradi- 
tion, was sent to the Christian king of Abyssinia) stand for Jesus 
Nazarenus Hex J udaeorum Sprenger arrives at this explanation by a 
veiy artificial method, and besides, Mahomet was not so simple as 
the Moslem traditionalists, who imagined that the Abyssimans could 
lead a piece of the Arabic Koian It need hardly be said that the 
Moslems have from of old applied themselves with ^reat assiduity 
to the decipherment of these initials, and have sometimes found the 
deepest mysteries m them Generally, however, the}'^ irc content 
with the prudent conclusion that God alone knosvs the meaning of 
these letters 

It IS probable (see above) that Mahomet had already caused 
revelations to be written down at Mecca, and that this began 
from the moment when he felt certain that he was the trans- 
mitter of the actual text of a heavenly book to mankind It is 
even true that he may at some time or another have formed tht 
intention of collecting these revelations The idea of a heavenly 
model would in itself have suggested such a course and, onb' 
m an inferior degree to this, the necessity of setting a new and 
uncorrupted document of the divine will over against the sacred 
scriptures of the Jews and Chnstiins, the people of the Book, 
as the Koran calls them In any case, when Mahomet died, the 
separate pieces of the Koran, notwithstanding their theoretical 
sacredness, existed only in scattered copies, they Trans- 
were consequently m gieat danger of being paitially mission of 
or entirely destroyed Many Moslems knew large ibe Koran 
portions by heart but certainly no one knew the whole, 
and a merely oral propagation would have left the door 
open to all kinds of deliberate and inadvertent alterations Hut 
now, after the death of the Prophet, most of the Arabs 1 evoked 
against his successor, and had to be reduced to submission b> 
force Especially sanguinary was the struggle against the pro- 
phet Maslama (Mubarrad, Kdmtl 443, 5), commonly known by 
the derisive diminutive Mosaihma At that time (ad 653) 
many of the most devoted Moslems fell, the very men who knew 
most Koran pieces b> heart Omar then began to fear that the 
Koran might be entirely forgotten, and he induced the Ctdiph 
Abu Bekr to undertake the collection of all its parts The 
Caliph laid the duty on Zaid ibn Thabit, a native of Medina, 
then about twenty-two years of age, who had often 
acted as amanuensis to the Prophet, in whose ‘^ervice 
he IS even said to have learned the Jewisli letters 
Ihe account of this collection of the Koran has reached us in 
several substantially identical forms, and goes back to Zaid him- 
self According to it, he collected the revelations fiom copies 
written on flat stones, pieces of leather, ribs of palm-leaves 
(not palm-leaves themselves), and such-like material, but chiefly 
“ from the breasts of men,” / e from their memory Trom these 
he wrote a fair copy, which he gave to Abu Bekr, from whom it 
came to his successor Omar, who again bequeathed it to his 
daughter Haf^a, one of the widows of the Prophet I his redac- 
tion, commonly called al-sohof (“ the leaves ”), had from the 
first no canonical authority, and its internal arrangement can 
only be conjectured 

'\ he Moslems were as far as ever from possessing a uniform text 
of the Koran The bravest of their warriors sometimes knew 
deplorably little about it , distinction on that field they cheerfully 
accorded to pious men like Ibn Mas*ud It was inevitable, how- 
ever, that discrepanci^ should emerge between the texts of pro- 
fessed scholars, and as these men m their several localities were 
authorities on the reading of the Koran, quarrels began to break 
out between the levies from different distncts about the true form 
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of the sacred book During a campaign in a h 30 (a d 650-651), 
Hodhaifa, the victor in the great and decisive battle of 
NehSveand (see Caliphate, and Persia History) perceived 
that such disputes might become dangerous, and therefore 
urged on the caliph Othman the necessity for a universally 
binding text The matter was entrusted to Zaid, 
who had made the former collection, with three lead- 
ing Koreishites These brought together as man> 
copies as they could lay their hands on, and prepared an edition 
which was to be canonical for all Moslems To prevent any 
further disputes, they burned all the other ( odices except that of 
Ilafsa, which, however, was soon afterwards destroyed by Merw^n 
the governor of Medina The destruction of the earlier codices 
was an irreparable loss to criticism, but, for the essentially 
political object of putting an end to controversies by admitting 
only one form of the common book of religion and of law, this 
measure was necessaiy 

The result of these labours is in our hands , as to how they were 
conducted we have no trustworthy information, tradition being 
here too much under the mfluence of dogmatic presuppositions 
The critical methods of a modern scientific commission will not 
be expected of an age when the highest literary education for an 
Arab consisted in ability to rcaci and write It now appears 
highly probable that this sei onci redaction took this simple form 
Zaid read off from the codex which he had previously written, 
and his associates, simultaneously or successively, wrote one copy 
each to his dictation These three manuscripts will therefore be 
those which the caliph, according to trustworth> tradition, sent 
in the first instance as standard copies to Damascus, Basra and 
kufa to the warriors of the provinces of which these were the 
capitals, while he retained one at Medina Be that as it may, it is 
impossible now to distinguish in the present form of the book 
what belongs to the first redaction from what is due to the second 

In the arrangement of the separate sections, a classification 
according to contents was impracticable because of the variety of 
subjects often dealt with in one sura A chronological arrange- 
ment was out of the question, because the chronology of the older 
pieces must have been imperfectly known, and because in some 
cases passages of different dates had been joined together 
Indeed, systematic pnne iples of this kind were altogether dis- 
regarded at that period The pieces were accordingly arranged 
in indiscriminate order, the only rule observed being to place the 
long suras first and the shorter towards the end, and even that 
was far from stnc tlv adhered to The two magic formulae, 
suras cxiii , cxiv owe their position at the end of the collection 
to their peculiar contents, which differ from all the other suras , 
they are protecting spells for the faithful Similarly it is by 
reason of its contents that sura 1 stands at the beginning not 
only because it is in praise of Allah, as Psalm 1 is in praise of the 
righteous man, but because it gives classical expression to im- 
portant articles of the faith These are the only special traces of 
design I he combination of pieces of different origin may pro- 
ceed partly from the possessors of the codices from which Zaid 
c ompiled his first complete copy, partly from Zaid himself The 
individual suras are separated simply by the superscription 
“ In the name of God, the compassionate Compassioner,’* which 
is wanting only m the ninth The additional headings found m 
our texts (the name of the sGras, the number of verses, &( ) 
were not in the original codices, and form no integral part of the 
Koran 

It IS said that Othman directed Zaid and his associates, in 
cases of disagreement, to follow the oreish dialect , but, though 
well attested, this account can scarcely be correct The extremely 
primitive writing of those days was quite incapable of rendering 
such minute differences as can have existed between the pro- 
nunciation of Mecca and that of Medina 

Othman’s Koran was not complete Some passages aie 
evidently fragmentary , and a few detached pieces are still extant 
The Koran which were originally parts of the Koran, although 
not com- they have been omitted by Zaid Amongst these are 
some which there is no reason to suppose Mahomet 
desired to suppress Zaid may easily have overlooked a few stray 
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fragments, but that he purposely omitted anything which he 
believed to belong to the Koran is very unlikely It has been con 
jectured that in deference to his superiors he kept out of the book 
the names of Mahomet’s enemies, if they or their families came 
afterwards to be respected But it must be remembered that it 
was never Mahomet’s practice to refer t xplu itly to contemporary 
persons and affairs in the Koran Only a single friend, his 
adopted son Zaid (xxxiii 37), and a single enemy, his uncle Abu 
Lahab (cxi )--and these for very special reasons — are mentioned 
by name, and the name of the latter has been left in th2 Koran 
with a fearful curse annexed to it, although his son had embraced 
Islam before the death of Mahomet, and his descendants be- 
longed to the noblest families So, on the other hand, there is no 
single verse or clause which can be plausibly made out to be an 
interpolation by Zaid at the instance of Abu Beki, Omar, or 
Othman Slight clerical errors there may have been, but the 
Koran of Othman contains none but genuine elements — though 
sometimes in very strange order All efforts of European scholars 
to prove the existence of later interpolations in the Koran ha\ e 
failed 

Of the four exemplars of Othman’s Koran, one was kept m 
Medina, and one was sent to each of the three metropolitan cities, 
Kufa, Basra, and Damascus It can still be pretty c learly shown 
in detail that these four codices deviated from one another in 
points of orthography, in the insertion or omission of a a^a(“ and ”) 
and such-like minutiae, but these variations nowhere affect the 
sense All later manuscripts are derived from these four originals 

At the same time, the other forms of the Koran did not at 
once become extinct In particular we have some information 
about the codex of Ubay ibn Ka*b If the list which 
gives the order of its suras is correct, it must have 
contained substantially the same materials as our 
text, in that case Ubay ibn Ka'b must have used the original 
collection of Zaid The same is true of the codex of Ibn Mas'ud, 
of which we have also a catalogue It appears that the principle 
of putting the longer suras before the shorter was more con- 
sistently earned out by him than by Zaid He omits 1 and the 
magical formulae of exm , cxiv Ubay, on the other hand, had 
embodied two additional short prayers, which we may regard 
as Mahomet’s One can easil) understand that differences of 
opinion may have existed as to whether and how far formularies 
of this kind belonged to the Koran Some of the divergent 
readings of both these texts have been preserved as well as a 
considerable number of other ancient variants Most of them 
are decidedly inferior to the received readings, but some are cjuite 
as good, and a few deserve preference 

The only man who appears to have seriously opposed the 
general introduction of Othman’s text is Ibn Mas'ud He was 
one of the oldest disciples of the Prophet, and had often rendered 
him personal service, but he was a man of contracted 
views, although he is one of the pillars of Moslem Mssud 
theology His opposition had no effect Now when 
we ( onsider that at that time there were many Moslems who had 
heard the Koran fiom the mouth of the Prophet, that other 
measures of the imbecile Othman met with the most vehement 
resistance on the part of the bigoted champions of the faith, 
that these were still further me ited against him by some of his 
ambitious old comrades until at last they murdered him, and 
finally that in the civil wars after his death the several parties 
were glad of any pretext for branding their opponents as infidels , 
—when we consider all this, wc must regard it as a strong 
testimony in favour of Othman’s Koran that no party found 
fault with his conduct m this matter, or repudiated the text 
formed by Zaid, who was one of the most devoted adherents 
of Othmdn and his family, and that even among the Shiites 
criticism of the caliph’s action is only met with as a rare 
exception 

But this redaction is not the close of the textual history of the 
Koran The ancient Arabic alphal>et was very imperfect, it not 
only wanted marks for the short and in part even for the long 
vowels, but it often expressed several consonants W the same sign, 
e g one and the same character could mean B, T, Th at the begin- 
ning and N and J (1) m the middle of words Hence there were 

\v 29 a 
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many words which could be read in very difiercnt ways Ihis 
variety oi posbiblc readings was at hrst very great, and many 
readers stem to have actually made it their object to 
iiit f ‘^^^cover pronunciations which were new, piovided they 
thT^t appropriate to the ambiguous text Ihere 

® was also a dialectic licence in grammatical forms, which 

had not as yet been greatly restricted An effort was made by many 
to establish a more rchned pionunciation for the Koran than was 
usual in common life or in secular literature The various schools 
of “ readers " differed very wirlelv from one another, although for 
tlie most part there was no important divergence as to the sense of 
words A few of them gradually rose to special authority, and the 
rest disappeared Seven readers are generally reckoned chief 
authorities, but for prictical purposes this number was continually 
reduced in process of time, so that at present only two “reading- 
styles ' are in actual use, — the common style of Haf , and that of 
Nah winch prevails in Afnca to the west of hgypt Ihere is, 
however, i very comprehensive missoictic literature in which a 
number of other styles are indicated Ihe invention of vowel signs 
of diacritic points to distinguish similarly formed consonants, and 
of other orthogriphic signs, soon put a stop to arbitral y conjectures 
on the part of the readers Many zealots objected to the introduc- 
tion of these innovations in the sacred text, but theological consis- 
tency had to yield to practical necessity In accurate codices, 
indeed, all such additions, as well as the titles of the sura, &c , are 
written in coloured ink, while the black characters profess to repre- 
sent oactly the original of Othman But there is probably no copy 
quite faithful iii this respect Moi cover, the right recitation of the 
Koran is an art which even people of Arab tongue can only learn with 
great difliculty In addition to the nuances of pronunciation already 
alluded tx), there is a semi musical modulation In these matters 
also the various schools differ 

In European libraries, besides mnumeiablc modern manuscripts of 
the Koian, there are also codices, or frigments, of high antiquity, 
yManif- some of them probably dating from the isl century of 

scripts the 1 light hor the restoration of the text, however, 

the works of ancient scholars on its readings and modes 
of writing are more imjxntant than the manuseiipts, which, liowever 
elegantly they may be wiitten and ornamented, proceed from irre 
sponsible copyists The original, wiitten by Othmin himself, has 
indeed been exhibited in various parts of the Mahomrnedan world 
rho library of the India Othce contains one such manuscript, 
bearing the subscription Written by Othmrin the son of Allan ' 
These, of course, are barefaced forgeries, although of veiy ancient 
date, so are those which profess to be from the hand of AH, one of 
which IS preserved in the same library In lecent times the Koran 
has been often pimtetl and lithograpne<l, both in the East and the 
West In Maliommedan countries lithography alone is employed 

Shortly after Mahomet s death certain individuals applied them 
Stives to the exposition of the Koran Much of it was obscure from 
Commen- beginning, other sections were unintelligible apart 

tatorn " ^*orn a knowledge of the circumstances of their origin 
Unfortunately, those who took possesMon of this field 
were not very honourable Ibii 'Abbas, a cousin of Mahomet, and 
the chief source of the traditional exegesis of the Koran, has, on Ihcolo 
•MCiland other grounds, given currency to a number of falsehoods, 
and at least some of his pupils have emulated his example These 
earliest expositions dealt more with the sense and connexion of whole 
V erses than with the separate words Afterwards, as the knowledge 
nf the old language declined, and the study of philology arose, more 
ittention began to be paid to the explanation of vocables A good 
many fragments of tins older theological and philological exegesis 
have survived from the first two centimes of the Flight, although 
we have no complete commentary of this period The great com 
mentary of Tabari, a d 839-92J, of which for the last few >ears we 
have possessed an Oriental edition in 30 parts (Cairo ah 1321 = 
A D 1903), is very full when il comes to speak of canonical law, 
rs well as in its accounts of the occasions of the several revelations, 
for, as m his great historical work, he faithfully records a large number 
of traditions with the channels by which they have come clown to 
us (genealogical trees, In other respects the hopes based 

upon this commentary have not been fulfilled 
~ Another very famous commentary is that of Zamakhshari (a d 
T 075 -1 144), edited by Nassau Lecs, Calcutta, 1859, but this scholar, 
Mith his great insight and still gi eater subtlety, is too apt to read his 
own scholastic ideas into the Koran The favourite commentary 
of Bai Iclwl (d A D 1286) edited by Fleischer (Leipzig, 1846-1848), 
IS little more than an abridgment of Zamakhshaii s Tliousands of 
commentaries on the Koran, some of them of prodigious size, liavc 
been written by Moslems, and even the number of those still extant 
m manuscript is by no means small Although these works all con- 
tain much that is useless or false, yet they are invaluable aids to 
fuir understanding of the sacred book An unbiased European can, 
no doubt, see many things at a glance more clearly than a goocl 
Moslem who is under the influence of rehgious prejudice, but we 
sliouJ 1 still be helpless without the excgetical literature of the 
Mahomihedans Even the Arabian Moslems would only understand 
' the Koran very dimly and imperfectly if th^ did not give special 
attention to the study of its interpretation The advantage of oeing 
in a language ommonly understood, which the holy book claims for 


itself, has vanished in the course of tliirteen centuries According 
to the dominant view, however, the ritual use of the Koran is not m 
the least concerned with the sacred words being understood, but 
solely with their being quite pioperly recited Nevertheless, a great 
deal remains to be accomplished by European scholarship for the 
correct interpretation of the Koran We want, for example, an 
exhaustive classification and discussion of all the Jewish elements 
in the Koran , a praiseworthy begmnmg was made ir Geiger's youth- 
ful essay Was hat Mohamed aus dem Judenthum aufgenommen ^ 
(Bonn, 1833, the “ second revised edition," Leipzig, 1902, is only a 
reprint) We want especially a thorough commentary, executed 
with the methods and resources of modern science No - ^ 

European language, it would seem, can even boast of a / 
translation which completely satisfies modem require- * 
ments The best are in English, where wc have the extremely 
paraphrastic, but for its time admirable translation of George Sale 
(repeatedly printed), that of Rodwell (1861), which seeks to give 
the pieces in chronological order, and that of l^almer (1880), who 
wisely follows the traditional arrangements Ihe introduction 
which accompanies Palmer s translation is not in all respects 
abreast of the most lecent scholarship Considerable extracts 
from the Koran are well translated in E W Lane's Selections 
from the Kur an Not much can be said in praise of the com- 
plete translations into the German language, neither of that of 
Ullmann, which has appeared in several editions, nor of that of 
Henning (Leipzig) ami Giigull (Ilalle), all of them shallow amateurs 
who have no notion of the difficulties to be met with m the task, and 
are almost entirely dependent on Sale 1 nedrich Ruckert s excel- 
lent version (published by August Muller, I rankfort on Maine, 
1888) gives only selections M Klamroth s translition of the fifty 
oldest suras, Die funfztg altesten Sunn (Hamburg, 1890) attempts 
successfully to reproduce the rhymed form of the originals Ihe 
publication of the translation of the Koran bv the great Leipzig 
Arabic scholar, H L Fleischer (d 1888) has so far unfortunately 
been dilaycd (Tor modern editions, commentaries, Ac , see 
Mahommfdan Relicion Bibliography ) 

Besides commentaries on the whole Koran, or on special parts 
and topics, the Moslems jxissebs a whole literatiue bearing on their 
sacred book There arc works on the spelling and right pronun- 
(lation of the Koran, works on the beauty of its language, on the 
numlier of its verses, words and letters Ac , nay, tliere are even 
works winch would nowadays be called historical and critical 
introductions ' Moreover, the oiigm of Arabic philology is inti- 
mately connected with the recitition and exegesis of the Koran 
lo exhibit the importance of the sacicd book for tht whole mental 
life of the Moslems would be simply to write the history of that 
life itself, for there is no dcpaitmtnt in which its all pervading, 
but unfortunately not always salutary, influence has not been felt 

The unbounded reverence of the Moslems for the Koran reaches 
its climax in the dogma that this book, as the divine word, t e 
thought, 13 immanent in God, and consequently eternal # 

and uncreated I his dogma, which was doubtless due 
to the influence of the Chiistian doctrine of the eternal 
Word of God, has been accepted by almost all Mahommedans since 
the beginning of the 3rd century Some theologians did indeed 
protest against it with great energy, it was m fact too pre- 
po‘*terous to declare that a book composed of unstable words and 
letters, and full of variants, was absolutely divine But what 
were the distinctions and sophisms of the theologians for, if they 
could not remove such contradictions, and convict then opponents 
of heresy 

Bibliography — The following works may be cspeciallv con- 
sulted Well, Einleitung in den Koran (2nd ed , 1878) , Th Ndldeke, 
Geschichte des Qordn’s (Gottingen, 1860, 2nd ed by Tnednch 
Schwally, 1908) , the Lives of Mahomet by William Muir and Aloys 
Sprengcr (vols 1 -111 , Berlin, 1861-1805, 2nd ed , 1869), C Snouck 
Hurgronje, Het mekkaansche Fiest (Leiden, 1880), De Islam (de Gids, 
1886, 11 257-273, 454-498,111 90-134, “llnenouvelle biographic de 
Mohammed," Revue de I histoire des religions, tome 29, p 48 f , 
i49sqq , hooneCa.($t&.m, A nnah delP Islam, \ (Milan, 1905), a (Milan, 
1907), Frants Buhl, Muhammeds Liv (Copenhagen, 1903) 

(In N , Tr Sy ) 

KORAT, the capital of the provincial division {Monion) of 
Nakawn Racha Serna, or “ the frontier country,” in Siam, in 
102® 5' E , 14° 59' N Pop about 7000, mixed Cambodian and 
Siamese It is the headquarters of a high commissioner and of 
an army division It is the terminus of a railway from Bangkok, 
170 m distant, and the distributing centre for the whole of the 
plateau district which forms the eastern part of Siam There 
are copper mines of reputed wealth in the neighbourhood It 
IS the centre of a silk-growing district and is the head(^uarters 
of the government s€fncultural department, instituted in 1904 
with the assistance of Japanese experts for the purpose of im- 
proving the quality of Siamese silk The government is that of 
an ordinary provincial division of Siam A French vice-consul 
resides here Since the founding of Ayuthia in the 14th century, 
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Korat has been tributary to, or part of, Siam, with occasional 
lapses into independence or temporaiy subjection to Cambodia 
Before that period it was probably part of Cambodia, as appeals 
from the nature of the rums still to be seen in its neighbour- 
hood In 1896 the last vestige of its tributary condition 
vanished with the introduction of the present svstem of Siamese 
rural administration 

KORDOFAN, a country of north-east Africa, forming a 
mudma (province) of the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan It lies 
mainly Ijetween 12'^ and 16° W and 29- and 324*^ E , and has 
an area of about 130,000 s<j m , being bounded W by Darfur, 
N by the Bayuda steppes, F by the White Nile mudiria and 
S by the country of the Shilluks and other negro tribes, forming 
oart of the Upper Nik mudma 

The greater part of Kordofan consists of undulating plains, 
fiverlcss, barren, monotonous, with an average altitude of 
1500 ft Thickets and small acacias dot the steppes, whicli, 
green during the khartf or rainy season, at other times present 
a dull brown burnt-up aspect In the west, isolitcd peaks, 
such as Jebel Abu Stnum and Jcbcl Kordolan, rise from 150 
to 600 ft above the plain North-west arc the mountain 
groups of Kaja and Katul (2000 to 3000 ft ), in the east are 
the Jebel Daier and Jebel Tagale (Togale), ranged granitic 
ranges with precipitous sides In the south are fiat, fertile 
and thifkly wooded plains, which give place to jungle at the 
foot of the hills of Dar Nuba, the distru t forming the south- 
east part of Kordofan Dar Nuba is well-watered, the scenery 
is diversified and pretty, affording a wclcomt contrast to that 
of the rest of the country Some of the Nuba hills exceed 
3000 ft 111 height The south-western part of the countr), a 
vast and almost level pLim, is known as Dar Ilomi A granitic 
sand with abundance of mica and feldspar forms the upper 
stratum throughout the greater part of Kordofan, but an 
admixture of clay, which is observable in the north bciomes 
stiongly marked m the south, where there are also stretches 
of black vegetable mould Beneath there appears to be an 
unbroken surface of mu a s( hist Though there are no pen nnial 
rivers, there are watercourse s {khors or wadis) in the rainy season , 
the chief being the Khoi Abu HabI, which traverses the south- 
central region In Dar Hoinr the Wadi el Ghalla and the Khor 
Shalango drain towards the Homr alfluent of the Bahr el Ghazal 
During the rainy season there is a considerable body of water in 
these channels, but owing partly to rapid evaporation and partly 
to the porous c baric ter of the soil the siirfaic of the country dries 
rapidly The water which his found its way through the 
granitic sand flows over the surface of the mica schist and 
settles in the hollows, and by sinking wells to the solid rock a 
suppl) of water tan generally be obtained It is estimated that 
(apait from those ui a few areas where the sand stratum is thin 
and water is reached at the depth of a few feet) there are about 
c)oo of these wells Ihey arc narrow ■^hafts going down iisuall) 
30 to 50 ft , but some are over 200 ft deep 1 he water is raised 
by rope and bucket at the cost of enormous labour, and in few 
eases is any available for irrigation Ihe very cattle are trained 
to go a long time without drinking Fntire villages migrate 
after the harvest to the neighbourhcjod of some plentiful wtII 
In a few localities the surface depressions hold water for the 
grciter part of the year but there is only one permanent lake— 
Keilit, which is some four miles by two As there is no highland 
area draining into Kordofan, the underground reservoirs are 
dependent on the local rainfall, and a large number of the wells 
are drv during many months The rainy season lasts from mid- 
June to the end of September, rain usually falling every three 
or four days in brief but violent showers In general the dim itc 
IS healthy except in the rainy season, when large tracts are 
converted into swamps and fever is very prevalent In the 
shita or cold weather (October to Febniary inclusive) there is a 
cold wind from the north The spii or hot weather lasts from 
March co mid- June, the temperature rarely exceeds 105' F 

The chief constituent of the low scrub which covers the northern 
part of the country 13 the grey gum acacia {hashoh) In the south 
the red gum acacias {talk) are abundant In Dar Hamid, in the 


N W of Kordofan, date, dom and other palms grow Ihe basbab 
or calabash iiee, known m the eastern budan as the iebddt and 
locally Homr is faiily common and being naturally hollow the trees 
collect water, which the natives legularJy tap Another common 
source of water supply is a small kind of water melon which grows 
wild and is also cultivated In the dense jmigles of the south are 
immense creepers, some of them rubbei-vmes The cotton plant 
IS also found The fauna includes the elephant, rhinoceros, bulf ilo, 
giraffe, lion, leopird, cheetah, roan aateloj^c, hartebeeste, kudu ancl 
many other kinds of antelope, wait hog, haie«>, tniail, partridge, 
jungle fowl, bustard and guinea fowl Neaily all the kinds ot 
game mentioned are found chiefly m the western and southern 
districts The ril or addra gazelle found in N and N W Koi do- 
fan aie not known elsewheic in the eastern Sudan Keptiks, 
sand flics and inos<iuitocs are common Ostnehes arc found m the 
northern steppes Ihe chief wealth of the people consists in the 
gum obtained from the grey icacias, m oxen, camels and ostnch 
feathers The linest cattle are of the humped variety, the bulls ol 
the Baggara being trained to the saddle ind to carry burdens 
Ihere are large hcids of camel, the camel owning Aiabs usually 
owning also largo numbers of sheep and goats Dukhn, v species 
of millet which can grow m the and northern districts is there the 
chief gram crop, its place 111 the south being taken by dun 1 DiiKhn 
IS, however, tlie only crop cultivated in Dir Homr From this 
gtain a beer called menssa is brewed Barley ind cotton are culti 
vated m some districts A little gold dust is obtained, ))ut the old 
gold and othei mines in the I agile country have been, apparently, 
worked out Iron is found in many districts and is smelted in a 
few places In the absence of fuel the industry is necessarily a sin ill 
one There arc large beds of hematite some (>o m N W and the 
same distance N k of El Obeid 

Inhabitants -—The population of Kordofan was ofiii lally 
estimated in 1903 to be 330,000 ihe inhabitants are roughly 
divisible into two tvpes -Aralis m the plains and Niibas in the 
hills Many of th( villagers of the plains are however of very 
mixed blood Arab, Egyptian Turkish, Levantine and Negro 
It IS said that some village communities are descended from the 
oiigmal negro inhabitants They all speak Arabic The most 
important village tribe is the Gowama, who own most of the 
gum producing c ountrv Other large tribes are the Dar Hamid 
and the Bedern — the last-named living round J "1 Obeid Jhe 
nomad Arabs are of two classes, camel owners (Ski/ hi llbtl) and 
cattle owners {Baggara), the first-named dwelling in the dry 
northern regions, the lUggara m southern Kordofan Of the 
ramd-owning tribes the chief are the Hamar and the Kabha- 
bish Many of the Hamar have settled down in villages Ihe 
Baggara are great hunters, and formerly were noted slue 
raiders They possess many horses, but when joiirneving 
place their baggage on their oxen They use a stabbing spear, 
sm ill throwing spears, and a broad-bladed short sword Some 
of the richer men possess suits of chain armour The principal 
Baggara tribes arc the Ilawa^ma, Mescria, Kenan i, Habbania, 
and Homr The Homr are said to have enteied Kordofan 
from Wadai about the end of the i8th century and to have 
come from North Africa Ihev speak i purer Arabic than the 
riverain tribe The Nubas are split into manv tribes each 
under a mek or king, who is not uncommonly of Arab descent 
Ihe Nubas have their own language, though the inhabitants of 
each hill have usually a different clialect 'Ihey are a primitive 
race, very black, of small build but distinctive negro features 
They have feuds with one anothci ind with the Baggara During 
the mahdta they maintained their independence 'Ihe Nubas 
appear to have been the aboriginal inhabitants of the coimtrv' 
and arc believed to be the original stock of the Nubians of the 
Nile Valley (see Nubia) In the northern hills are communities 
of black people with woolly hair but of non-negro features 
They speak Arabic and are called Nuba Arabs Some of the 
southern hills are occupied by Arab-speaking negroes, escaped 
slaves and their descendants, who called themselves after the 
tribe they formerly served and who have little intercourbc with 
the Nubas 

The capital, El OI>eid {q v ), is centrally situated On it 
converge various trade routes, notably from Darfur and from 
Dueim, a town on the White Nile 123 ra above Khartum, 
which served as port for the province I hence was despatchecj 
the gum for the Omdurinan market But the railway from 
Khartum to El Obeid, via Sennar, built in 1909-1911, crosses 
the Nile some 60 m farther south above Abba Island Nahud 
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(pop about 10,000), 165 m W S W of El Obeid, is a commercial 
(fntre which has sprung into importance smce the fall of the 
dervishes All the trade with Darfur passes through the town, 
the chief commerce being in cattle, feathers, ivory and cotton 
goods Trade is largely in the hands of Greeks, Syrians, Danag^a 
and Jaalin faiara, on the route between El Obeid and the Nile, 
was destroyed bv the dervishes but has been rebuilt and is a 
thnv ing mart for the gum trade El Odoaiya or Eddaiya is the 
headcjuarters of the Homr country It and Baraka in the 
Muglad district are on the trade road between Nahiid and 
bhakka in Darfur 

Bara is a small town some 50 m N N F of Obeid Talodi 
and lendek are government stations m the Nuba country 
The Nubas have no large towns ihey live in villages on the 
hilbsides or summits I he usual habitation built lx)th by Arabs 
and Nubas is the iiikl, a conic al-shaped hut made of stone, mud 
wattle and daub or straw The Nuba tiiUls are the better built 
In the chief towns houses are built of mud bricks with flat roofs 

Histotv ~Oi the early history of Kordofan there is little 
record It never formed an independent state About the 
beginning of the i6th century hunj from Sennar settled in the 
country, towards the end of that century Kordofan was con- 
quered by Suleiman Solon, sultan of Darfur About 1775 
was conquered bv the Punj, and there followed a considerable 
immigration of Arab tribes into the country The Sennari 
however suffered a decisive defeat in 1784 ancl thereafter under 
Darfur viceroys the country enjoyed prosperity In 1821 
Kordofan was conquered by Mahommed Bey the defterdar, 
son-in-law of Mehemet Ah, pasha of Egypt It remained under 
Egvptian rule till 1882 when Mahommed Ahmed, the inahdi, 
raised the country to revolt It w<is m Kordofan that Hicks 
Pasha and his army, sent to crush the revolt, were annihilated 
(Nov 1883) The Baggara of Kordofan from that time onward 
were the chief supporters of the mahdi, and his successor, the 
khalifa Abdullah, was a Baggara In Kordofan in 1899 the 
khalifa met his death, the country having already passed mto 
the hands of the new Sudan government The chief difficulty 
experienced bv the administration was to habituate the Arabs 
and N»ibas, both naturally warlike, to a state of peace In 
consequence of the anti-slave raiding measures adopted, the 
Arabs of Talodi in May ifg>6 treacherously massacred the 
mamur of that place and 40 men of the Sudanese regiment 
The promptness with which this disturbance was suppressed 
averted what otherwise might have been a serious rising (See 
Sudan Anglo-h gy pit an y ^ History ”) 

See Vht 4 nglo Egyptian SM</an, edited by Count Glcichen (London, 
1905) , H A MacMichael, Notes on the History of Kordofan before the 
Egyptian Conquest (Cairo, 1907) , John Pethenck, Egypt^ the Sudan ^ 
and Central Africa (London, i86i), Ignaz Pallme, Beschretbung von 
Kordofan (Stuttgart, 1843, trans Travels in Kordofan, l^ndon, 
1844), Major H G Prout, General Report on Province of Kordofan 
Cairo, 1877), Ernst Marno, Rei^e in der egypt Equat Provinz 
Vienna, 1879) papers (with maps) by Capt W Lloyd in the Geog 
Journ (June 1907 and March 1910), and the bibliography given 
under Sudan Anglo-Egyptian 

KOREA, or Corea (Ch’ao Hsien, Dai han), a country of 
eastern Asia Formerly an independent state, it was annexed 
to the Japanese Empire on the 29th of August 1910, and re- 
named Chosan It consists of a peninsula stretching south- 
wards from Manchuria, with an estimated length of about 
600 m , an extreme breadth of 135 m , and a coast-line of 
1740 m It extends from 34° 18' to 43° N , and from 124® 36' 
to I ^0° 47' E Its northern boundary is marked bv the Tumen 
and \alu rivers, the eastern by the Sea of Japan, the southern 
by Korea Strait, and the western by the Yalu and the Yellow 
Sea For 1 1 m along the Tumen River the north frontier is 
conterminous with Russia (Siberia), otherwise Korea has China 
(Manchuria) on its land frontier (For map, see Japan ) 

The south and west coasts are fringed by about 200 islands 
(exclusive of islets), two-thirds of which are inhabited, loo of 
them are from too to 2000 ft in height, and many consist of bold 
bare masses of volcanic rock The most important are Quelpart 
and the Nan Hau group The latter, 36 m from the eastern 


end of Quelpart, possesses the deep, well-sheltered and roomy 
harbour of Port Hamilton, which lies between the north points 
of the large and well-cultivated islands of Sun-ho-dan and So- 
dan, which have a population of 2000 Aitan, between their 
south-east points, completes this noble harbour The east coast 
of Korea is steep and rock-bound, with deep water and a tidal rise 
and fall of i to 2 ft The west coast is often low and shelving, 
and abounds in mud-banks, and the tidal rise and fall is from 
20 to 36 ft Korean harbours, except two or three which are 
closed by drift ice for some weeks in winter, are ice-free Among 
them are Port Shestakov, Port La/arev, and Won-san (Gensan), 
in Broughton Bay,^ husan, Ma-san-po, at the mouth of the 
Nak-tong, on the south coast, Mok-po, Chin-nampo, near the 
mouth of the fai-dong, and Chemulpo, near the mouth of the 
Han, the port of the capital and the sea terminus of the first 
Korean railway on the west coast 

Korea is distinctly mountainous, and has no plains deserving 
the name In the north there are mountain groups with definite 
centres, the most notable being Paik-tu San or Pei-shan (8700 ft ) 
which contains the sources of the \ alu and Tumen From these 
groups a lofty range runs southwards, dividing the empire into 
two unequal parts On its east, between it and the coast, which 
it follows at a moderate distance, is a fertile strip difficult of 
access, and on the west it throws off so many lateral ranges ancl 
spurs as to break up the country into a chaos of corrugated 
and precipitous hills and steep-sided valleys, cai h with a rapid 
perennial stream Farther south this axial range, which in- 
cludes the Diamond Mountain group, falls away towards the sea 
in treeless spurs and small and often infertile levels The 
northern groups and the Diamond Mountain are hcav il\ 
timbered, but the hills are covered mainly with coarse, sour grass 
and oak and chestnut scrub The rivers arc shallow and roc ky, 
and are usually only navigable for a few miles from the sea 
Among the exceptions are the Yalu (Amnok), Tumen, lai-dong, 
Naktong, Mok-po, and Han Ihe last, rising in Kang-w on-do, 
30 m from the east coast, cuts Korea nearly in half, reaching the 
sea on the west coast near C hemulpo , and, in spite of many serious 
rapids, is a valuable highway for commerce for over 150 miles 

Geology — The geology of Korea is \ciy imperfectly known 
Crystalline schists occupy a large part of the country, forming all 
the higher mountain ranges They are always strongly folded and 
it IS in them that the mineral wealth of Korea is situated Towards 
the Manchurian frontier they are coveied unconformably by some 
1600 ft of sandstones, clay slates and limestones, which contain 
Cambrian fossils and are the equivalents of a part of the Sinian 
system of China C arlx>niferous beds, consisting chiefly of slates, 
sandstones and conglomerates, are found in the south eastern 
provinces They contain a few seams of coal, but the most impor- 
tant coal bearing deposits of the country belong to the Tertiary 
period Recent eruptive and volcanic rocks arc met with in the 
intenor of Korea and also in the island of Quelpart The pnncipal 
mountain m the lattei, Hal-la san (or Mount Auckland), according 
to Chmese stones, was in eruption m the year 1007 With this 
possible exception there are no active volcanoes in Korea, and the 
region has also been remarkably free from earthquakes throughout 
historic times 

Climate — The climate is superb for nine months of the year, and 
the three months of rain, heat and damp are not injuiious to health 
Koreans suffer from malaria, but Europeans and their children arc 
fairly free from climatic maladies, ancl enjoy robust health The 
summer mean temperature of Seoul is about 75° 1 , that of winter 
about 3^", the average rainfall, ^6 3 in in the year, and of the rainy 
season 21 86 in Ihe rains come in July and August on the west 
and north-east coasts, and from April to July on the niuth coast, 
the approximate mean annual rainfall of these localities being 30, 
35 ana 42 in respectively These averages are based on the 
observations of seven years only 

Flora — The plants and animals await study and classification 
Among the incfigenous trees arc the Abies excelsa, Abies micro- 
sperma, Pinus sinensis, Ptnus ptnea, three species of oak, five of 
maple, lime, birch, jumper, mountain ash, walnut, Spanish chestnut, 
hazel, willow, hornbeam, hawthorn, plum, pear, peach, Rhus vernu 
ctfera, (?) Rhus semipinnata, Acanthopanax rtctntfoha, Zelkawa, Thuja 
orientalis, Elaeagnus, Sophora Japonica, &c Azaleas and rhodo- 
dendrons are widely distributed, as well as other flowering shrubs 
and creepers, Ampelopsts Veitchii being universal Liliaceous plants 


1 Named after William Robert Broughton (1762-1821), an English 
navigator who explored these seas in 1795-1798 
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and cruciferae are numerous The native fruits, except walnuts and 
chestnuts, are worthless The persimmon attains perfection, 
and experiment has proved the suitability of the climate to many 
foreign fruits The indigenous economic plants are few, and are 
of no commercial value, excepting wild einseng, bamboo, which is 
applied to countless uses, and tak-pul ^ {Htbtscus Mamhot), used 
in the manufacture of paper 

fauna -Ihe tiger takes the first place among wild animals He 
IS of great sire, his skin is magnificent, and he is so widely distributed 
as to be a peril to man and beast ligei hunting is a profession 
with special privileges I.eopards are numerous, and have even 
been shot within the walls of Seoul There are deer (at least five 
species), boars, bears, antelopes, bewers, otters, badgers, tigci-cats, 
marten, an inferior sable, striped squirrels, (ic Among birds there 
ire black eagles, peregrines (largely used in hawking), and, specially 
protected by law, turkey bustards, three varieties of pheasants, 
swans, geese, common and spectacled teal, mallards, mandarin ducks, 
wlute and pink ibis, cranes, storks, egrets, herons, curlews, pigeons, 
<loves, nightjirs, common and blue magpies, rooks, crows, orioles, 
halcyon and blue kmgtisheis, javs, nut hatches, redstarts, snipe, grey 
shrikes, hawks, kites, 6lc But, pending further observations, it is 
not possible to say which of the smaller birds actually breed in Korea 
and which fudy make it a halting place in their innual migrations 

Area and Population — The estimated area is 82,000 sq m — 
somewhat under that of Great Britain Ihe first complete 
census was taken in 1897, returned the population in round 
numbers at 17,000,000, females being in the majoiity It was 
subsequently, however, estimated at a maximum of 12,000,000 
There is a foreign population of about 65,000, of whom 60,000 
are Japanese It is estimated that little more than half the 
arable land is under cultivation, and that the soil could support 
an additional 7,000,000 The natne population is absoIutel> 
homogeneous Northern Korea, with its severe < lim ite, is thinly 
peopled, while the nth and warm provinces of the south and west 
are populous A large majority of the people arc engaged in 
agrieultuie Ihere is little emigration, except into Russian 
and Chinese territory, but some Koreans have emigrated to 
Hawaii and Mexico 

The capital is the inland city of Seoul, with a population of 
nearly 200,000 Among other towns, Songdo (Kaisong), the 
< apital from about 910 to 1392, is a walled (ity of the first rank, 
25 m N W of Seoul, with a population of 60,000 It possesses 
the stateh remains of the palace of the Korean kings of the 
Wang dynasty, is a great centre of the gram trade and the sole 
(entre of the ginseng manufacture, makes wooden shoes, coarse 
pottery and fine matting, and manufactures with sesamum oil 
the stout oiled paper for whu h Korea is famous Phyong-yang, 
a city on the Tai-dong, had a population of 60,000 before the war 
of 1894, in which it was nearly destroyed, but it fast regained 
its population It lies on ro( ky heights above a region of stoneless 
alluvium on the east, and with the largest and richest plain in 
Korea on the west It has five coal-mines within ten miles, and 
the district is luh m iron, silk, cotton and grain It has easy 
( ommunication with the sea (its port being Chin-nampo), and 
is important historically and commercially Auriferous ejuartz 
IS worked by a foreign company in its neighbourhood Near 
the city IS the illustrated standard of land measurement cut by 
Ki-tze in 1124 B c 

With the exceptions of Kang-hwa, Chong-ju, Tung-nai, 
Fusan, and Won-san, it is very doubtful if anv other Korean 
towns reach a population of 15,000 The provincial capitals 
and many other cities are walled Most of the larger towns are 
in the warm and fertile southern provinces One is very much 
like another, and nearly all their streets are replu as of the better 
alleys of Seoul The actual antiquities of Koiea are dolmens, 
sepulchral pottery, and Korean and Japanese fortifications 

Race — The origin of the Korean people is unknown They are 
of the Mongol family, their language belongs to the so-called 
Turanian group, is polysyllabic, possesses an alphabet of ii 
vowels and 14 consonants, and a script named En-tnun Lite- 
rature of the higher class and official and upper class corre- 
spondence are exclusively in Chinese characters, but since 1895 
official documents have contained an admixture of En-mun 
The Koreans are distinct from both Chinese and Japanese in 
physiognomy, though dark straight hair, dark oblique eyes, 
and a tinge of bronze in the skin are always present The 


cheek-bones are high , the nose inclined to flatness , the mouth 
thm-lipped and refined among patricians, and wide and full- 
lipped among plebeians , the ears are small, and the brow fairly 
well developed The expre ssion indicates quick intelligence 
rather than fore e and mental calibre The male height averages 
5 ft 4V m Ihe hands and feet are small and well-formed 
The physique is good, and porters carry on jouincys from 
icx> to 200 lb Men marry at from 18 to 20 \ears, girls at t 6, 
and have large families, in which a strumous taint is nearly 
universal Women are secluded and occupy a very inferior 
position The Koreans are rigid monogamists, but concubinage 
has a re( ognized status 

Production and Industries 1 MintraU —ExitmwQ coal- 
fields, produiing coal of fair quality, as vet unde\ eloped, occur 
in Hwang-hai Do and elsewhere Iron is abundant, especially 
in Phyong-an Do, and rich copper ore, silver and galena are 
found Crystal is a noted prociuct ot Korea, and tak of good 
quality is also present In 1885 the rudest piocess ot placer ’ 
washing produc ed an export of gold dust amounting to £120,000, 
quartz-niining methods were subsequently introduced and the 
annual declared value of gold produced rose to about £^450,000, 
but much IS believed to have been sent out of the country 
clandestinely The reefs were left untouched till 1897, when 
an American company, which had obtained a concession in 
Phyong-an Do in 1895, introduced the latest mining appliances, 
and raised the declared export of 1898 to £240,047, believed to 
represent a vield for that year of £600 000 Russian, German, 
English, French and Japanese applicants subsecjuentlv obtained 
concessions Tlie concess lonnaires regard Korean labour as doc ile 
and intelligent The privilege of owning mines in Korea was 
extended to aliens under the Mining Regulations ot 1C906 

11 Agriculture — Korean soil consists largely ot light sanciv 
loam, disintegrated lava, and rich, stonelcss alluvium, trom ^ to 
10 ft deep Ihc rainfall is abundant dining the necessitous 
months of the year, facilities for the irrigation of the rice crop 
are ample, and drought and floods are seldom known I and is 
held from the propnclois cm the terms of leceiving seed from 
them and returning half the produce, the landlord p tying the 
taxes Any Korean can become a landowner by reclaiming 
and cultivating unoccupied crown land for three \ear‘^ free of 
taxation, after which he pays taxes annually Good land 
produces two crops a year Ihe implements used are two 
makes of iron-shod wooden ploughs, a large shovel, worked by 
three or five men, one working the handle, the othcis lerking 
the blade by ropes attached to it, a shor sharp-pointed hoe, 
a bamboo rake, and a wooden barrow, all of rude construction 
Rice IS threshecl by beating the cars on a log, other grains, with 
flails on mud threshing-floors Winnowing is performed by 
throwing up the gram on windv days Ricc is hulled and grain 
coarsely ground in stone cjuerns or by water pestles Ihere 
are provinc lal horse-breeding stations, where porn stallions, 
from 10 to 12 hands high, are bred for larrying burdens Mag- 
nificent red bulls aie bred by the farmers for ploughing and 
other farming operations, and for the transport of gooeJs Sheep 
and goats are bred on the imperial farms but onlv for sacrifice 
Small, hairy, black pigs, and fowls, aie universal The culti- 
vation dexis not compare in neatness and thoroughness with 
that of China and Japan ITieie are no trustworthy estimates 
of the yield of anv given measurement of land Ihe farmers 
put the average yield of rice at thirty -fold, and of other grain 
at twenty -fold Korea produces all cereals and root ciops 
except the tropical, along with cotton, tobacco, a species of the 
Rhea plant used for making grass-cloth, and the Brousonettia 
papyrifera The articles chiefly cultivated are rice, millet, 
betuis, gtnsmg (at Songdo), cotton, hemp, oil-seeds, bearded 
wheat, oats, barley, sorghum, and sweet and Irish potatoes 
Korean agriculture suffers from infamous roads, the want of 
the exchange of seed, and the insecurity of the gains of labour 
It occupies about three-fourths of the population 
ill Other Industries — The industries of Korea, apart from 
supplying the actual necessaries of a poor population, are few 
and rarely collective They consist chiefly in the manufacture 
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of sea-salt; of varied and admirable paper; thin and poor silk; 
horse-hair crinoline for hats, fine split bamboo blindS; hats and 
mats, coarse pottery, hemp cloth for mourners, brass bowls 
and grass-cloth Won-san and Fusan are large fishing centres, 
and salt fish and fish manure are important exports, but the 
prolific fishing-grounds are worked chiefly by Japanese labour 
and capital Paper and ginseng are the onlv manufactured 
articles on the list of Korean exports 1 he arts are nil 

Commerce — A commercial treaty was concluded with Japan 
m 1876, and treaties with the European countries and the 
United States of America were concluded subsequently An 
imperial edict of the 20th of May 1904 annulled all Korean 
treaties with Russia After the opening of certain Korean ports 
to foreign trade, the customs were placed under the management 
of European commissioners nominated by Sir Robert Hart from 
Peking The ports ana other towns open are Seoul, Chemulpo, 
Fusan, Won-san, Chin-nampo Mok-po, Kun-san, Ma-san-po, 
Song-chin, Wiju, Yong-ampo, and Phyong-yang The value 
of foreign trade of the open ports has fluctuated considerably, 
but has shown a tendency to increase on the whole Por 
example, in 1884 imports were valued at £170,113 and exports 
at £95,377 By 1890 imports had risen to £790,261, and there- 
after fluctuated greatly, standing at only £473,598 in 1893, but 
at £1,017,238 in 1897, and £1,382,352 in 1901, but under ab- 
normal conditions m 1904 this last amount was nearly doubled 
Exports in 1890 were valued at £591,746, they also fluctuated 
greatly, falling to £316,072 in 1893, but standing at £863,828 in 
1901, and having a further increase in some subsequent years 
llicse figures exclude the value of gold dust The principal 
imports are cotton goods, railway matenals, mining supplies 
and metals, tobacco, kerosene, timber, and clothing Japanese 
cotton yarns are imported to be wo\en into a strong cloth on 
Korean hand-looms Beans and peas, rice, cowhides, and 
ginseng are the chief exports, apart from gold 

Commumcahons — Under Japanese auspices a railway from Che 
mulpo to Seoul was completed m 1900 This became a branch of the 
longer line from P'usan to Seoul (280 m ), the concession for which 
was granted m 1 898 i his line was pushed forward rapidly on tlie 
outbreak of the Russo Japanese War, and the whole was opened 
early in 1905 A railway from Seoul to Wiju was planned under 
Prench engineers, but the work was starve<l by the Korean govern- 
ment Ims line also, however, was taken over by the Japanese 
military authorities, and the first trams ran through early m 1905, 
m which year Japan obtamed control of the whole of the Korean 
internal communications The main roads centnng in Seoul are 
seldom fit even for the passage of ox-carts, and the secondary roads 
are bad bndle-tracks, frequently degenerating into ‘ rock ladders " 
Some improvements, howevei, have been effected under Japanese 
direction The inland transit of goods is almost entirely on the 
backs of bulls carrying from 450 to 600 lb, on pomes carrying 200 lb, 
and on men carrying from 100 to 150 lb, bringing the average cost 
up to a fraction over 8d per mile per ton The corvee exists, with 
its usual hardships Bndges are made of posts, carrying a framework 
either coveied with timber or with pine branches and earth They 
are removed at the beginning of the rainy season, and are not 
replaced for three months Ihe larger rivers are unbndged, but 
there are numerous government femes The infamous roads and 
the risks during the bridgeless season greatly hamper trade Japanese 
steamers ply on the Han between Chemulpo and Seoul 

A postal system, established in 1894-1895, has been gradually 
extended There are postage stamps of four values The Japanese, 
under the agreement of 1905, took over the postal, telegraphic and 
telephone services Korea is connected with the Chinese and 
Japanese telegraph systems by a Japanese line from Chemulpo via 
Seoul to Fusan, and by a line acquired by the empire between Seoul 
and Wiju The state has also lines from Seoul to the open ports, 
&c Korea has regular steam communication with ports in Japan, 
the Gulf of Pechili, Shanghai, Are Her own mercantile marine is 
considerable 

Government — From T895, when China renounced her claims 
lo suzerainty, to 1910 the king (since 1897 emperor) was m 
theory an independent sovereign, Japan in 1904 guaranteeing 
the welfare and dignity of the imperial house Under a treaty 
signed at Seoul on the 17th of November 1905, Japan directed 
the external relations of Korea, and Japanese diplomatic and 
consulaf representatives took charge of Koiean subjects and 
interests in foreign countries Japan undertook the main- 
tenance of existing treaties between Korea and foreign powers, 


and Korea agreed that her future foreign treaties should be 
concluded through the medium of Japan A resident-general 
represents Japan at Seoul, to direct diplomatic affairs, the first 
being the Marquis Ito Under a further convention of July 
1907, the resident-general’s poweis were enormously mcreased 
In administrative reforms the Korean government followed his 
guidance, laws could not be enacted nor administrative 
measures undertaken without his consent, the appointment 
and dismissal of high officials, and the engagement of foreigners 
in government employ, were subject lo his pleasure Each 
department of state had a Japanese vice-minister, and a large 
proportion of Japanese officials were introduced into these 
departments as well as Japanese chiefs of the bureaus of police 
and customs 

By a treaty dated August 22, 1910, which came into effect 
seven days later, the emperoi of Korea made “complete and 
permanent cession to the emperor of Japan of all rights of 
sovereignty over the whole of Korea ” The entire direction of the 
administration was then taken over by the Japanese resident- 
general, who was given the title of governor-general The juribda - 
tion of the consular courts was abolished, but Japan guaranteed 
the continuance of the existing Korean tirilf for ten years 

Load AdmimittrcHon —K otqq. for administrative purposes is 
divided into provinces and prefectures or magistracies Japanese 
reforms in this department have been complete Each provincial 
government has a Japanese seerttary, police inspector and clerks, 
Ihe secretary may represent the govemoi in ms absence 

Law — A criminal code, scarcely equalled for barbarity, though 
twice mitigated by royal edict since 1785, lemamed in forct m its 
mam provisions till 1895 SubsoquentB, a mixed commission of 
revision earned out some good woik hlalx)rate legal nixchinery 
was dcMSod, though its provisions were constantly violated by the 
imperial will and the gross coiruption of officials Five classes of 
law courts were established, and provision was made for appeals m 
both civil and cnminal cases Abuses in legal admn istration and m 
tax-collecting were the chief grievances which led to local insurrec- 
tions Oppression by the throne and the oificial and noble clause s 
prevailed extensively, but the weak protected themselves by the 
use of the Kyei^ or principle of association, which developed among 
Koreans into powerful trading gilds, trades unions, mutual benefit 
associations, money-lending gilds, Ac Nearly ad tradcis, porters 
and artisins were members of gilds, powerfully bound together and 
st»*ong by combmed action and mutual helpfulness in time of need 
Under the Japanese regime the judicial y and the executive were 
ngidly separated The law courts, including the court of c issation, 
three courts of appeal, eight local courts, and 115 distiict couits, 
were put under Japanese juages, and the codification of the laws 
was undertaken The prison system was also reformed 

ftnance and Money — Until 1904 the finances of Korea were 
completely disorganized, the currency was chaotic, and the budget 
was an official foimality making little or no attempt at accuracy 
By agreement of the 22nd of August 1904, Korea accepted a Japanese 
financial adviser, and valuable refoims were quickly enterecl upon 
under the direction of the first Japanese official, Mr 1 Mcgata He 
had to contend against corrupt omcialdom, indiscriminate expendi 
ture, and absence of organization in the collection of revenue, apart 
from the confusion with regard to the currency Ihis last was 
nominally on a silver standard fhe coins chiefly m use were (1) 
copper cashi which were strung in hundreds on strings of straw, ami, 
as about 9 H) weight was equal to one shillmg, were excessively 
cumbrous, but were nevertheless valued at their face value, (11) 
nickel coins, which, being profitable to mint, were issued in enormous 
quantities, quickly depreciated, and were moreover extensively 
forged The Dai Ichi Ginko (hirst Bank of Japan), which has a 
branch in beoul and agencies in other towns, was made the govern- 
ment central treasury, and *ts notes were recognized as legal tender 
in Korea The currency of Korea being thus fixed, the first stop 
was to reorganize the nickel coinage From the ist of August 1905 
the old nickels paid into the treasury were remitted and the 
issue carefully regulated, so also with the cash, which was retained 
as a subsidiary coinage, while a supplementary coinage was issued 
of silver 1C sen pieces and bronze i-sen and half-sen pieces To aid 
the free circulation of money and facilitate trade, the government 
grants subsidies for the establishment of co-operative warehouse 
companies with bonded warehouses Regulations have also been 
promulgated with respect to p’*omissory notes, which have long 
existed in Korea They took the form of a piece of paper about 
an mch broad and five to eight inches long, on which was wtitten 
the sum, the date of payiflent and the name of the payer and payee, 
with their seals, the paper was then torn down its length, and one 
half given to each party The debtor was obliged to pay the amount 
of the debt to any person who presented the missing half of the bill 
I ho readiness with which they were accepted led to over-issue, and, 
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consequently, financial crises The new regulations require the 
amount of the notes to be expressed in yen, not to be payable in old 
nickel coins or cash The notes can only be issued by membeis of 
a note association, a body constituted under government regulations, 
whose members must uphold the credit and validity of their notes 
The notes must also be made payable to a definite person and require 
endorsement, safeguards which were previously lacking Adrninis 
trative reform was also taken in hand, the large number of super- 
fluous and badly paid officials was considerably reduced, and the 
status and salary of all existing government officials considerably 
improved An endeavour was made to publish an annual budget, 
in which the revenue and expenditure should accurately rcpiesent 
the sums actually received and expended Regulations were framed 
for the purpose of establishing adequate supervision over the 
revenue and expenditure for the abolition of irregular taxation and 
extortions, as well as the practice of farming out the collection of 
the revenue to individuals, and, generally, to adapt the whole 
collection and expenditure of the national revenue to modern ideas 
of public finance Down to igio the sum expended by Japan on 
Korean reforms was estimated to approach fifteen millions sterling 
Among reforms not specihcally referred to may be mentioned the 
improvement of coastwise navigation, the provision of po‘‘ts, roads, 
railways, public buildings, hospitals and sanitary works, and the 
official advancement of industries 

Rehgton — Huddhism, which swayed Korea from the lotli to the 
14th century, has been discredited for three centuries, and its 
priests are ignorant, immoral and despised Confucianism is the 
official cult, and all oflicials otter sacrifices and homage at stated 
seasons in the Confucian temples Confuciau ethics are the basis 
of morahty and social order Ancestor-worship is universal The 
popular cult is, hove tv cr, the propitiation of demons, a modification 
of the Shamanism of noilhern Asia Ihe belief in demons, mostly 
malignant, keeps the Koreans in constant terror, and much of their 
substance is spent on propitiations Sorceresses and blind sorcerers 
are the intermediaries At the close of the 19th centuiy the fees 
annually paid to these persons were estimated at 150,000, theie 
were in Seoul 1000 sorceresses, and very large sums are pud to the 
male sorcerers and gcomanccrs 

Putt ng aside the temporary Christi in work of a Jesuit chaplain 
to the Japanese Christian General Konishe, m 1594 dunng the 
Japanese invasion, as well as that on a larger scale by students who 
received the evangel in the Rom in form from Peking m 179-2, and 
had made 4000 conveits by the end of the first serious attempt 
at the conversion of Korea was made by the French SocM des 
Missions Etravgdies in 18^5 In spite of frequent persecutions, 
there were 16,500 converts in 1857 and 20,000 in 1866, m which 
year the Erench bishops and priests were martyred by order of the 
emperor's father, ana several thousand native Christians were 
beheaded, banished or irnpnsoned This mission in 1900 had about 
30 inissionanes and 40,000 converts In 1884 and 1885, toleration 
being established, Protestant missionaries of the American Presby- 
terian and Methodist Episcopal Churches < ntered Korea, and were 
followed by a large number of agents of other denominations An 
English bishop, clergy, doctors and nursing sisteis arrived in 1890 
Hospitals, orphanages, schools and an admirable college in Seoul 
have been founded, along with trilingual (Chinese, Korc m and 
English) punting presses, religious, historical and scientific works 
anci much of the Bible have been translated into En mun^ and 
periodicals of an enlightened nature in the Korean script are also 
circulated The progress of Protestant nussions was very slow for 
some years, but from 1895 converts multiplied 

Education — The Royal Ex iminations " in Chinese literature 
held in Seoul up to 1894, which were the entiance to official position, 
being abolished, the desiie for a purely Chinese education diminished 
In Seoul there were established in imperial English school with two 
foreign teachers, a reorganized Confucian college, a nonnal college 
under a very efficient foreign pnncipnl, Japincse, Chinese, Russian 
and Fiench schools, chiefly linguistic, several Korean primary 
schools, mission boarding schools, and the Pai Chat College connected 
With the Amencan Methodist Episcopal Church, under impend 
patronage, and subsidized by government, in which a liberal 
education of a high class was given and En mun receives much 
attention The Koreans are expert linguists, and the government 
made liberal grants to the linguistic schools In the primary schools 
boys learn arithmetic, and geography and Korean history are taught, 
with the outlines of the governmental systems of other civilized 
countnes The education department has been entirely reorganized 
under the Japanese regime, Japanese models being followed 

History — By both Korean and Chinese tradition Ki-tze — a 
cxiuncillor of the last sovereign of the 3rd Chinese dynasty, a sage, 
and the reputed author of parts of the famous Chinese classic, the 
Shu-Ktng — IS represented as entering Korea m 1122 bc wFh 
several thousand Chinese emigrants, who made him their king 
The penmsula was then peopled by ravages living in caves and 
subterranean holes By both learned and popular belief in Korea 
Ki-tze IS recognized as the founder of Korean social order, and is 
greatly reverenced He called the new kingdom Ch^ao-Hsietiy 


pacified and policed Us borders, and introduced laws and Chinese 
etiquette and polity Korean ancient history is far from satisfy* 
mg the rigid demands of modern criticism, but it appears that 
Ki-tze’s dynasty ruled the peninsula until the 4th century b c , 
from which period until the 10th century a d civil wars and 
foreign aggressions are prominent Nevertheless, Hiaksai, 
which with Korai and Shinra then constituted Korea, was a 
centre of literary culture in the 4th century, tlirough which the 
Chinese classics and the art of writing reached the other two 
kingdoms Buddism, a forceful civilizing element, reached 
Hmkisai in a d 384, and from it the sutras and images of northeyi 
Buddhism were tarried to Japan, as well as Chinese letters and 
ethics Internecine wars were terminated about 913 by Wang 
the Founder, who unified the pen nsiila under the name Korai, 
made Song-do its capital, and endowed Buddhism as the sGtU 
lehgion In the nth century Korea was stripped of her 
territory west of the Yalu by a warlike hoidc of lungus stock, 
since which time her frontiers have been stationary 1 he Wang 
dynasty perished in 1392, an important epoch in the peninsula, 
when Ni Taijo, or Litan, the founder of the present dynasty, 
ascended the throne, after his country had sulTercd severely from 
Jcnghiz and Khublai Khan He tendered his homage to the 
first Mmg emperor of China, received from him his investiture as 
sovereign, and accepted from him the Chinese calendar and 
chronology, in itself a declaration of fealty lie revived the name 
CJt ao-llsieny changed the capital trom Song-do to Seoul, organ- 
ized an administrative system, which with some modihcations 
continued till 1893, and exists partially still, carried out vigorous 
reforms, disestablished Buddhism, made merit m Chinese literary 
examinations the basis of appointment to office, made Confucian- 
ism the state religion, abolished human sairilices and the 
burying of old men alive, and introduced that Confue lan system 
of education, polity, and social order whu h has dominated Korea 
for fiv^e ( cnturies Either this king or an immediate successor 
introduced the present national (ostume, the dress worn by the 
Chinese before the Manchu (oiKpiest The early heirs of this 
vigorous and capable monarch used their power, like him, for 
the good of the people, but later dcc,iv sit in, and Japanese 
buccaneers ravaged the coasts, though lor two centuries under 
( hincsc protection Korea was free from actual foreign invasion 
In 1592 occurred the epoch-making invasion of Korea bv a 
Japanese army of 300,000 men, by order of the gicit regent 
Hideyoshi China came to the rescue with 60,000 men, anci six 
vears of a gigantic and bloody war iollowed, in which Japan 
used firearms for the first time against a foreign foe Seoul and 
several of the oldest i ities were captured, and in some instances 
destroyed, the country was desolated, and the art treasures and 
the artists were carried to Japan ihe Japanese troops were 
recalled in 1598 at Ilideyoshi’s death Ihe port and fishing 
privileges of Fusan remained m Japiinese possession, a heavy 
tribute was exacted, and until 1790 the Korean king stood in 
humihiting relations towards Japan Korea never recovered 
from the effeits of this invasion, which bequeathed to all 
Koreans an intense hatred of the Japanese 
In t866, 1867, and 1871 French and Amencan punitive 
expeditions attac Iced parts of Korea in whic h French missionaries 
and American adventurers had been put to death, and inflicted 
much loss of life, but retired without secuiing any diplomatic 
successes, and Korea continued to preserve her complete 
isolation 1 he first indirect step towards breaking it down had 
been taken in i860, when Russia obtained from China the c cssion 
of the Usuri province, thus bringing a European power down 
to the Tumen A large emigration of famine-stru ken Koreans 
and peisecuted Christians into Russian territory folbwed The 
emigrants were very kindly received, and many of them became 
thrifty and prosperous farmers In 1876 Japan, with the consent 
of China, wrung a treaty from Korea by which Fusan was fully 
opened to Japanese settlement and trade, and Won-san (Gensan) 
and Inchiun (Chemulpo) were opened to her in 1880 In 1882 
China promulgated her “Trade and Frontier Regulations,” 
and America negotiated a commercial treaty, followed by 
Germany and Great Britain in 1883, Italy and Russia in 1884, 
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France in 1886, and Austria in 1892 A “ Trade Convention 
was also concluded with Russia Seoul was opened in 1884 to 
foreign residence, and the provinces to foreign travel, and the 
diplomatic agents of the contracting powers obtained a recognized 
status at the capital These treaties terminated the absolute 
isolation which Korea had effectually preserved During the 
negotiations, although under Chinese suzerainty, she was 
treated with as an independent state Between 1897 and 
1899, under diplomatic pressure, a number of ports were opened 
to foreign trade and residence From 1882 to 1894 the chief 
vent in the newly opened kingdom wa^^ a plot by the lai-won- 
Kun, the father of the emperor, to seize on power, which 
led to an attack on the Japanese legatuin, the members of 
which were compelled to fight their way, and that not blood- 
lessly, to the sea Japan secured ample compensation, and | 
the Chinese resident, aided by Chinese troops, deported the I 
lai-won-Kun to Tientsin In 1884 at a*i official banquet the | 
leaders of the progressive part> assassinated six leading Korean 
statesmen, and the intrigues in Korea of the banished or escaped 
conspirators created difficulties which were very slow to sub- 
side In spite of a constant struggle for ascendancy betN\een 
the queen and the returned lai-won-Kun, the next decade 
was one of quiet China, always esteemed in Korea, con- 
solidated her influence under the new conditions through a 
powerful resident prosperity advanced, and ccitain reforms 
were projected b\ foreign ‘ advisers ” In May 1894 a more 
important insurrectionary rising than usual led the king to ask 
armed aid from C hina bhe landed 2000 troops on the loth of 
June, having previously, m accordance with treat) provisions, 
notified Japan of her intention Soon after this Japan had 
12,000 troops in Korea, and c^ccupied the capital and the treaty 
ports Then Japan made three sensible proposals for Korean 
reform, to be undertaken jointly b) herself and China China 
replied that Korea must be left to reform herself, and that the 
withdrawal of the Japanese troops must precede negotiations 
Jap.in rejected this suggestion, and on the 231 d of July attacked 
and occupied the roval palace After some further negotia- 
tions and fights bv land and sea between Japan and China war 
was declared foimally by Japan, and Korea was for some time 
the battle-ground of the belligerents I he Japanese victories 
resulted for Korea in the solemn renunciation of ( hinese suze- 
raintv by the Korean king the substitution of Japanese for 
(.hinese influence, the introduction of many impoitant reforms 
under Japanese advisers, and of checks on the absolutism c^f 
the throne Everything promised well The finances flour- 
ished under the capable control of Mr (afterwards Sir) M‘T eavy 
Brown, CMC I arge and judicious retrenchments were car- 
ried out in most of the government departments A measure 
of judicial and prison reform was gi anted 1 axation was placed 

on an equable basis The pressure of the trade gilds was 
lelaxed Postal and educational systems were introduced 
\n approach to a constitution was made The distinction 
between patrician and plebeian, domestic slavery, and beating 
and sluing to death were abolished The age for marriage of 
both sexes was raised Chinese literary examinations ceased 
to be a passport to office Classes previously degraded were 
enfranchised, and the alliance between two essentially corrupt 
".ystems of government was severed For about eighteen 
months all the departments were practically under Japanese 
control On the 8th of October 1895 the Tai-won-Kun, with 
Korean troops, aided by Japanese troops under the orders of 
Viscount Miura, the Japanese minister, captured the palace, 
assassinated the queen, and made a prisoner of the king, who, 
however, four months later, escaped to the Russian legation, 
where he remained till the spring of 1897 Japanese influence 
waned The engagements of the advisers w^ere not renewed 
\ strong retrograde movement set m Reforms were dropped 
The king, with the < hecks upon his absolutism removed, reverted 
to the w^orst traditions of his dynasty, and the control and 
arrangements of finance were upset by Russia 

At the close of 1897 the king assumed the title of emperor, 
and changed the official designation of the empire to Dat Han — 


Great Han By 1898 the imperial will, working under partially 
new conditions, produced continual chaos, and by 1900 suc- 
ceeded in practically overriding all constitutional restraints 
Meanwhile Russian intrigue was constantly active At last 
Japan resorted to arms, and her success against Russia m the 
war of 1904-5 enabled her to resume her influence over Korea 
On the 23rd of February 1904 an agreement was determined 
whereby Japan resumed her position as admimstrative adviser 
to Korea, guaranteed the integrity of the country, and bound 
herself to maintain the imperial house in its position Her 
interests were recognized by Russia in the treaty of peace 
(Septembei 1905), and b> Great Britain in the Anglo- 

Japanese agreement of the 12th of August 1905 The Koreans 
did not accept the restoiation of Japanese influence without 
demur In August 1905 disturbances arose owing to an attempt 
by some merchants to obtain special assistance from the trea- 
sury on the pretext of embarrassment caused by Japanese 
financial reforms, these disturbances spread to some of the 
provinces, and the Japanese were compelled to make a show 
of force Prolonged negotiations were necessary to the com- 
pletion of the treaty of the T7th of November 1905, whereby 
Japan obtained the control of Korea’s foreign affairs and 
relations, and the confirmation of previous agreements, the 
far-rcaching results of which have been indicated Nor was 
opposition to Japanese reforms confined to popular demon- 
stration In 1907 a Korean delegacy, headed by Prince Yong, 
a member ot the imperial family, was sent out to lay before 
the Hague conference of that year, and before all the principal 
governments, a protest against the treatment of Korea by 
Japan While this was of couise fruitless from the Korean 
point of V lew, it indic itecl that the Japanese must take strong 
measures to suppress the intrigues of the Korean court 
At the instigation of the Korean ministry the emperor abdi- 
cated on the 19th of Julv 1907, handing over the crown to his 
son Somewhat serious emeutes followed in Seoul and else- 
where, and the Japanese proposals for a new convention, 
increasing the powers of the resident general, had to be pre- 
sented to the cabinet under a strong guard The convention 
was signed on the 25th of Jul> One of the reforms imme- 
diatelv undertaken was the disbanding of the Korean standing 
army, which led to an insurrection and an intermittent guerrilla 
warfare which, owing to the nature of the country, was not 
easy to subdue Under the direction of Prince Ito {qv) the 
work of reform was vigorously prosecuted Nevertheless the 
situation remained unsatisfactory, and in July 1909 General 
Terauchi, Japanese minister of war, became resident-general, 
with the mission to bung about annexation This was effected 
peacefull) in August 1910, the emperor of Korea by formal 
treaty surrendering his country and crown (See Japan ) 

AuniORiTiES — lilt first \siitic notice of Korea is by Khordad- 
l^eh, an Arab geogiapher of the 9th century a d , in his Book of Roads 
and Provinces, quoted by Baron Richthofen in his great work on 
( hina, p 57s The earliest European source of information is a iiarra- 
ti\e bv H Hamel, a Dutchman, who was shipwrecked on the coast 
of Quelpart in 1(154, ^^d held in captivity in Korea for thirteen years 
the amount of papers on Korea scattered through English, German, 

1 reach and Russian magazines, and the proceedings of geographical 
societies, is veiy great, and for the last three centuries Japanese 
writers have contributed largely to the sum of general knowledge 
of the peninsula The list which follows includes some of the more 
recent work'< which illusliate the history, manners and customs, and 
awakening of Korea British Foreign Office Reports on Korean I ra<U , 
Annual Series (London) , Bibliographic korianne (3 vols , Pans, 
1897) , Mrs I L Bishop, Korea and her Neighbours (2 vols , London, 
1897), M von Brandt, Frarew (Leipzig, 1897) , A E J 

Cavendish and H E Goold Adams, Korea, and the Sacred White 
Mountain (London, 1894), Stewart Culm, Korean Games (Philadel- 
phia, 1895), Curzon, Problems of the bar East (London, 1890), 
Dallet, Hxstoire de Viglise de Korie (2 vols , Pans, 1874), J S Gale, 
Korean Sketches (Edinburgh, 1896), W E Gnffis, The Hermit 
Wahon (8th and revised edition, New York, 1907) , H Hamel, 
Relation dn naufrage d*un vaisseau Halindois, <S-c , traduite du 
hlamond par M Minutedi (Pans, 1670) , Okoji Hidemoto, Der 
Feldzug der Japamr gegen Korea im Jahre /^<77, translated from 
Japanese by Professor von Pfizmaier (2 vols, Vienna, 1875), M 
Jametel, “ La Kor6c ses ressources, son avemr commercial,*' V Econo- 
miste franfaise (Pans, ]ulv 1881), Percival Lowell, Chosdn The 
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Land of the Momtng Calm (London, Boston. 1886), L J Miln, 
Quaint Korea (Harper New York, 1895J, V ae Laeuerie, La Kor4e 
independantt, russe ou japonaise ? (Pans, 1898), J Robs, Korea 
Its History, Manners and Customs (I 1880)^ W H Wiikmson, 

The Korean Government Constitutional Changes in Korea during the 
period 3jrd July 18^4 — 30th June iS</) (Shanghai, 1896), A Hamil- 
ton, Korea (London, 1903), C J I) laylor, Koreans at Home (I on- 
don, 1904), E }3oudaret, Ln Cor e (Pans, 1904), Laurent Cr^mazy, 
Le Code pinal de la Cone (Fans, 1904), G T Ladd, In Korea with 
Marquis Ito (London, 1908] , Dictionanes and vocabularies by W L 
Myers (English secretary 0/ Legation at Peking), the French mission 
aries, and others, were superseded m 1898 by a lar^c and learned 
volume by the Rev J S Gale, a Presbyterian missionary, who 
devoted some years to the work On geology, see C Gottschc, 

“ Gtologische Ski zze von Korea,' Sit- preuss 4kad IFiss (Berlin, 

J ihtg 1886, pp 857-873, PI viii ) A summary of this paper, with a 
reproduction of the map, is given by L Pervinquiferc in Rev set , 
Pans, 5th sene**, vol i (1904), pp 545-552 (I L 13 , O J K H ) 

KOREA, a tributary state of India, transferred from Benga' 
to the Central Provinces m 1905, area, 1631 sq m , pop (1901), 
35,113, or only 22 persons per sq m , estimated rt venue, £1200 
It consists of an elevated tabic- land, with hills rising to above 
3000 ft Such traffic as there is is earned bv means of pack- | 
bullocks ' 

KORESHAN ECCLESIA, THE, or Church Archtriumphant, 


I m documents in 1317, and became a royal free town in 1328, 

I being therefore one of the oldest free towns in Hungary 

KORNER, KARL THEODOR (1791-1813), German poet and 
patriot, often called the German “ Tyrtaeus,” was born at 
Dresden on the 23rd of September 1791 His father, Christian 
Gottfried Korntr (1756-1831), a distinguished Saxon jurist, was 
Schiller’s most intimate friend He was educated at the Kreuz- 
schule in Diesden and entered at the age of seventeen the mining 
academy at Freiburg in Saxony, where he remained two years 
Here he occupied himself less with science than with verse, a 
I collection of which appeared under the title Knospen in 1810 
In this year he went to the university of Leipzig, in order to 
study law, but he became involved in a serious conflict with the 
police and was obliged to continue his studies m Berlin In 
August 1811 Korner went to Vienna, where he devoted himself 
entirely to literary pursuits, he became engaged to the actress 
Antonie Adambcrger, and, after the success of several plays pro- 
duced in 1812, he was appointed poet to the Hofburgtheater 
When the German nation rose against the French yoke, in 1813, 
Korner gave up all his prospects at Vienna and joined Lutzow’s 
lamous c orps of volunteers at Breslau On his march to Leipzig 
he passed through Dresden, where he issued his spirited Aufruf 


a communistic body, founded by Cyrus R Feed, a medical j an die Sachsen, in which he called upon his countrymen to rise 
practitioner, who was born at Utica, New York, in 1839 Iced against their oppressors Ik became lieutenant towards the 
was regarded bv his adherents as “ the new Messiah now in the end of April, and took part in a skirmish at Kitzen near Leipzig 
World,” and many other extravagant views both in science and on the 7th of June, when he was severely wounded After being 
economics are held by them Two communities were founded j nursed bv friends at Leipzig and Carlsbad, he rejoined his corps 
in Chicago (1886) and at Estero, in Lee county, Florida (1894), and fell in an engagement outside a wood near Gadebusch in 
where in 1903 the Chicago community removed Their name Mecklenburg on the 26th of August 1813 He was buried by his 
IS derived from Koresh, the Hebrew form of Cyrus, and they comrades under an oak close to the village of Wobbelin, where 
have a journal. The hlaming Sword there is a monument to him 

KORIN, OGATA {c 1657-1716), Japanese painter and lac- The abiding interest m Korner is patriotic and political rather 
querer, was born at Koto, the son of a wealthy merchant who than htcrarj His fame as a poet rests upon his patriotic lyrics, 
liad a taste for the arts and is said to have given his son some which were published by his father under the title J.eter und 
elementary instruction therein Korin also studied under Schweri \\\ \^\^ Ihese songs, which fired the poet’s comrades 
boUn Yamamoto, Kano Isiinenobu and Gukei Sumiyoshi, to deeds ot heroism in 1813, bear eloquent testimony to the 
and he was greatly influenced by his predecessors Koyetsu intensitv of the national feeling against Napoleon, but judged 
and Sotdtsu On arriving at maturit) , however, he broke as literature they contain more bombast than poetry Among 
awav from all tradition, and developed a very original and the best known arc ‘ Lutzow’s wilde verwegene Jagd,” “ Gebet 
quite distinctive style of his own, both in painting and in the wahrend der Schlacht ” (set to music by Weber) and “ Das 
decoration of lacquer The characteristic ot this is a bold Schwertlied ” Ihis last was written immediately before his 
in-ipressionism, which is expressed in few and simple highly cleath, and^the last stanza added on the Jatal morning As a 
idealized forms, with an absolute disregaid either of realism or ’ 
of the usual conventions In laccjuer Korin’s use of white 
metals and ot mothtr-of-pcarl is notable, but herein he followed 
koyetsu Korin died on the 2nd of June 1716, at the age of 
lifty-nine His chief pupils were Kagei Tatebashi and Shiko 
Watanable, but the present knowledge and appreciation of 
his work are largely due to the efforts of Hoitsu Sakai, who 
brought about a revival of Korin’s style 
bee A Morrison Fhe Painters of Japan {\<302) , S Fajima Master 
pieces selected from the Korin School S HCitsii, The lOo 

Designs by Korin (1815) and More Designs by Korin (1820) 

(E F s, KORNEUBURG, a town of Austria, in I ower Austria, 9 m 

KORKUS, an aboriginal tribe of India, dwelling on the Satpura NW of Vienna by rail Pop (ic>oo), 8298 It is situated on 
lulls in the Central Provinces Ihey are of interest as being the the left bank of the Danube, opposite Klosterneuburg It is a 
westernmost representatives of the Munda famil) of speech steamship station and an important emporium of the salt and 


uramaiist jvorner was remarkaoiy proiinr, nut nis c omecjies 
hardly touch the level of Kotzebue’s and his tragedies, of whic h 
the best is Army (1814), are rhetorical imitations of Schiller’s 
H»is \\orks have passed through many editions Among the more 
recent aic Samthche Werke (btuttgart, 1890), edited by Adolf 
I Stern, by H /immcr (2 vols , Leipzig, 1803) a*id by E Goetze 
I (Berlin, 1900) The must valuable contributions to our knowledge 
of the poet have been furnished by F Fcschc 1, the founder and dircc 
tor of the Korner Museum in Dresden, m Theodor Korners Tagehuch 
und hriegshedir, aus dem Jahre iS/ ^ (I iciburg, 1893), and, m 
conjunction with E Wildenow, Theodor Korner und die Semen 
(Leipzig, 1898) 


They are rapidly becoming Hinduized, as may l3e gathered from 
the figures of the census of 1901, which show 140,000 Korkus by 
rare, but only 88,000 speakers of the Korku language 
KORMOOZBANYA (German, Kremmtz), an old mining town, 
in the county of Bars, in Hungary, 158 m N of Budapest by 
rail Pop (1900), 4299 It IS situated in a deep valley in the 
Hungarian Ore Mountains region Among its principal build- 
ings are the castle, several Roman Catholic (from the 13th and 
14th centuries) anci Lutheran churches, a Franciscan monastery 
(founded 1634), the town hall, and the mint where the celebrated 
Kremmtz golcl ducats Acre formerly stnick The bulk of the 
inhabitants find employment in connexion with the gold and 
silver mines By means of a tunnel 9 m in length, con- 
structed in 1851-1852, the water is drained off from the mines 
into the river Gran According to tradition, Kormoczbdnya was 
founded in the 8th century by Saxons The place is mentioned 


corn trade Ihe industry comprises the manufacture of coarse 
textiles, pasteboard, (SlC Its charter is a town dates from 1298, 
and It was a much frequented market in the preceding century 
At the beginning of the T5th century it was surrounded by walls, 
and in 1450 a fortress was erected It was frequently involved 
in the conflict between the Hungarian king Matthias Corvinus 
and the emperor Frederrck William III , and also during the 
Thirty Years’ War 

KOROCHA, a town of central Russia, m the government of 
Kursk, 75 m S S E of the city of Kursk, on the Korocha river 
Pop (1897), 14,405 Its inhabitants live by gardening, export- 
ing large quantities of dried cherries, bv making candles and 
leather, and by trade , the merchants purchase cattle, gram and 
salt in the south and send them to Moscow Founded m 1638, 
Korocha was formerly a small fort intended to check the 1 ataf 
invasions 
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KORSOR, a seaport of Denmark, m the amt (county) of the 
island of Zealand, 69 m by rail W S W of Copenhagen, on the 
east shore of the Great Belt Pop (1901), 6054 The harbour, 
which IS formed by a bay of the Baltic, has a depth throughout 
of 20 ft It IS the point of departure and arrival ot the steam 
ferry to Nyborg on Funen, lying on the Hamburg, Schleswig, 
Fredericia and Copenhagen route There is also regular com- 
munication by water with Kiel The chief exports are fish, 
cereals, bacon, imports, petroleum and coal A market town 
since the 14th century, Kor^or has rums of an old fortified castle, 
on the south side of the channel, dating fron the r4th and 17th 
centuries 

KORTCHA (Slavonic, Goritza or Kortiza), a city of Albania, 
European Turkey, m the vilayet of lamina, in a wide plain 
watered by the Devol and Dunavit/a rivers, and surrounded by 
mountains on every side except the north, where Lake Malik 
constitutes the boundary Pop (1905), about 10,000, including 
Greeks, Albanians and Slavs Kortcha is the see of an Orthodox 
Greek metropolitan, whose large cathedral is richly decorated in 
the interior with paintings and statues Che Kortchx school 
for girls, conducted by American missionaries, is the only educa- 
tional establishment in which the lurkish government permits 
the use of Albanian as the language of instruction I he local 
trade is chieflv agricultural 

KORYAKS, a Mongoloid people of north-eastern Sibena, in- 
habiting the coast lands of the Bering Sea to the south of the 
Anadyr basin and the countrv to the immediate north of the 
Kamchatka Peninsula, the southernmost limit of their range 
being Tigilsk They are akin to the Chukchi s, whom they closely 
resemble in physique and in manner of life Thus they are 
divided into the settled fishing tribes and the nomad reindeer 
breeders and hunters The former arc described as being more 
morally and physically degraded even than the Chukchis, and 
hopelessly poor The Korvaks of the intenor, on the other hand, 
still own enormous reindeer herds, to which they are so attached 
that they refuse to part with an animal to a stranger at any price 
They are m disposition brave, intelligent and self-reliant, and 
recognize no master They have ever tenaciously resisted 
Russian aggression, and in their hghts with the Cossacks have 
proved themselves recklessly brave When outnumbered they 
would kill their women and children, set fire to their homes, and 
die fighting Families usually gather in groups of sixes or sevens, 
forming miniature states, m which the nominal chief has no 
predominating authority, but all are equal The Koryaks are 
polygamous, earning their wives by working for their fathers-in- 
law The women and children are treated well, and Koryak 
courtesy and hospitality are proverbial The chief wedding 
ceremony is a forcible abduction of the bride They kill the 
aged and infirm, in the belief that thus to save them from pro- 
tracted sufferings is the highest proof of affection The victims 
choose their mode of death, and young Koryaks practise the 
art of giving the fatal blow quukly and mercifully Infantu ide 
was formerly common, and one of twins was always sacrificed 
I hey burn their dead The prevailing religion is Shamanism, 
sacrifices are made to evil spirits, the heads of the victims being 
placed on stones facing east 

See G Kennan, Tent Life in Stberta (1871), tJber die Konaken 
u ihnen nahe \erwandten Tchouktehen," in Uul Acad Sc St 
Petersburg, xii 99 

KOSCIUSCO, the highest mountain in Australia, in the range 
of the Australian Alps, towards the south-eastern extremity of 
New South Wales Its height is 7328 ft An adjacent peak to 
the south, Mueller^s Peak, long considered the highest in the con- 
tinent, IS 7268 ft high A meteorological station was established 
on Kosciusco in 1897 

KOSCIUSZKO, TADEUSZ ANDRZEJ BONAWENTURA 

(1746-1817), Polish soldier and statesman, the son of Ludwik 
Kosciuszko, sword-bearer of the palatinate of Brzesc, and Tekla 
Ratomska, was bom m the village of Mereczowszczyno After 
being educated at home he entered the corps of cadets at Warsaw, 
where hfs unusual ability and energy attracted the notice of 
Pnnee Adam Casimir Czartorv^ski, by whose influence in 1769 he 


was sent abroad at the expense of the state to complete his military 
education In Germany, Italy and Prance he studied diligently, 
completing his course at Brest, where he learnt fortification and 
naval tactics, returning to Poland m 1 774 with the rank of captain 
of artillery While engaged in teaching the daughters of the 
Grand Hetman, Sosnowski of Sosnowica, drawing and mathe- 
matH s, he fell in love with the youngest of them, Ludwika, and 
not venturing to hope for the consent of her father, the lovers 
resolved to fly and be married privately Before they could 
accomplish their design, however, the wooer was attacked by 
Sosnowski's retainers, but defended himself valiantly till, covered 
With wounds, he was ejected from the house Ihis was in 1776 
Equally unfortunate was Kosciuszko’s wooing of Tekla Zurowska 
in 1791, the father of the ladv in this case also refusing his consent 
In the interval between these amorous episodes Kosciuszko 
won his spurs m the New World In 1776 be entered the army 
of the United States as a volunteer, and brilliantly distinguished 
himself, especially at York Town and daring the siege of New 
York Washington promoted Kosciuszko to the rank of a colonel 
of artillery and made him his adjutant His humanity and charm 
of manner made him moreover one of the most popular of the 
American officers In 1783 Kosciuszko was rewarded for his 
services and his devotion to the cause of American independence 
with the order of Cincinnati, the privilege of American citizenship, 
a considerable annual pension with landed estates, and the rank 
of brigadier-general, which he re^^ained in the Polish service 
In the war following upon the proclamation of the constitution 
of the 3rd of May 1791 and the formation of the reactionary Con- 
federation of Targowica (see Poland History), Kosciuszko took 
a leading part As the commander of a division under Prince 
Joseph Poniatowski he distmguished himself at the battle ol 
Zielence in 1792, and at Dubienka (July 18) with 4000 men and 
10 guns defended the line of the Bug for five days against the 
Russians with 18,000 men and 60 guns, subseciuently retiring 
upon Warsaw unmolested When the kmg acceded to the fargo- 
wicians, Kosciuszko with many other Polish generals threw up 
his commission and retired to Leipzig, which speedily became the 
centre of the Polish emigration In Januaiy 1793, provided with 
letters of introduction fron the French agent Pcrmdier, Kosciu- 
szko went on a politu al mission to Pans to indue e the revolution- 
ary government to espouse the cause of Poland In return for 
assistance he promisecl to make the future government of Poland 
as close a copy of the hrench government as possible, but the 
Jacobins, already intent on detaching Prussia from the anti- 
French coalition, had no senous intention of fighting Poland’s 
battles The fact that Kosciuszko’s visit synchronized with the 
execution of Louis XVI subsequently gave the enemies of Poland 
a plausible pretext for accusing her of Jacobinism, and thus pre- 
judicing Europe against her On his return to Leipzig Kosciu- 
szko was invited by the Polish insurgents to take the command 
of the national armies, with dictatorial power He hesitated at 
first, well aware that a rising in the circumstances was premature 
“ I will have nothing to do with Cossack raiding,” he leplied, “ if 
war we have, it must be a regular war ” He also insisted that 
the war must be conduc ted on the model of the American War of 
Independence, and settled down in the neighbourhood of Cracow 
to await events When, however, he heard that the insurrection 
had already broken out, and that the Russian armies were con- 
centrating to crush it, Kosciuszko hesitated no longer, but 
hastened to Cracow, which he reached on the 23rd of March 1794 
On the following day his arms were consecrated according to 
ancient custom at the church of the Capucins, by way of giving 
the insurrection a religious sanction incompatible with Jacobin- 
ism The same day, amidst a vast concourse of people in the 
market-place, Kosciuszko took an oath of fidelity to the Polish 
nation, swore to wage war against the enemies of his country, 
but protested at the same time that he would fight only for the 
mdependence and territorial integrity of Poland 
The insurrection had from the first a purely popular character, 
We find none of the great historc names of Poland in the lists 
of the ongmal confederates For the most part the confederates 
of Kosciuszko were small squires, traders, peasants and men of 
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low degree generally Yet the comparatively few gentlemen 
who joined the movement sacrificed everything to it Thus, to 
take but a single instance, Karol Prozor sold the whole of his 
ancestral estates and thus contributed 1,000,000 thalers to the 
cause From the 24th of March to the ist of April Kosciuszko 
remained at Cracow oigamzing his forces On the 3rd of April 
at Raclawice, with 4000 regulars, and 2000 peasants armed only 
with scythes and pikes, and next to no artillery, he defeated the 
Russians, who had 5000 veterans and 30 guns 1 his victory had 
an immense moral effect, and brought into the Polish camp crowds 
of waverers to what had at first seemed a desperate cause hor 
the next two months Kosciuszko remained on the defensive near 
Sandomir He durst not nsk another engagement with the only 
army which Poland so far possessed, and he had neither money, 
officers nor artillery The country, harried incessantly during 
the last two years, was in a pitiable ( ondition There was nothing 
to Iced the troops m the very provinces they oc( upied, and pro- 
visions had to be imported Irom Galicia Money could only be 
obtained by such desperate expedients as the melting of the plate 
of the churches and monasteries, which was brought in to Ko^j- 
ciuszko’s camp at Pinczow and subsequently coined at Warsaw, 
minus the royal effigy, with the inscription “ h reedom, Tntt gnty 
and Independence of the Republic 1794 ” Moreover, Pokind 
was unprepared Most of the reguhr troops were incorporated 
in the Russian army, from whuh it was very difficult to break 
away, and until these soldiers came m Kosciuszko had principally 
to depend on the valour of his scythemcn Put in the m( nth of 
April the whole situation impiovccl On the 17th of that month 
the 2000 Polish troops m Warsaw expelled the Russian garrison 
after days of street fighting, < hiefly through the ability of General 
Mokronowski, and t provision il goveinment was foriTud hue 
day* later Jakob Jasinski drove the Russians from Wilna 

By this time Kosciuszko’s forces bad risen to 14,000, of whom 

10.000 were regulars, and he was thus able to resume the offensive 
He had carefully avoided doing anything to provoke Austria or 
Piussia The former was described in his manifestoes as a 
potential fritnd the latter he never alluded to as an enemy 
“ Remember,” he wrote, “ that the only war we have upc n our 
hands is war to the death ag<iinst the Muscovite tyranny ’ 
Nevertheless Austria remained suspicious and obstructive, and 
the Prussians, while professing neutrality, very speedily effected 
a junction with the Russian fon e. Ihis Kosciuszko, misled by 
the treacherous assurances of Frederick William’s ministers, 
never anticipated, when on the 4th of June he marched 
against General Denisov He encountered the enemy on 
the 5th of June at Szczekoc inv, and then discovered that his 

14.000 men had to do not merely with a Russian division but 
with the combined forces of Russia and Prussia, numbering 
2«;,ooo men Nevertheless, the Poles acquitted themselves man- 
fully, and at dusk retreated in perfect order upon Warsaw un- 
pursued Yet their losses had been terrible, and of the six 
Polish generals present three, whose loss proved to be irreparable 
were slain, and two of the others were seriously wounded A 
week later another Polish division was defeated at Kholm, 
Cracow was taken by the Prussians on the 22nd of June, and 
the mob at Warsaw broke upon the gaols and murdered the 
political prisoners in cold blood Kosciuszko summanly 
punished the rlnglea^^ers of the massacres and had io,ooo of 
the rank and file drafted into his camp, which measures had a 
quieting effect But now dissensions broke out ameng the 
members of the Polish government, and it required all the tact 
of Kosciuszko to restore order amidst this chaos of suspicions 
and recriminations At this very time too he had need of all 
his ability and resource to meet the evternal foes of Poland On 
the 9th of July Warsaw was invested bv Frederick William of 
Prussia with an army of 215,000 men and 179 guns, and the 
Russian general Fersen with 16,000 men and 74 guns, while a 
third force of 11,000 occupied the right bank of the Vistula 
Kosciuszko for the defence of the city and its outlying fortifica- 
tions could dispose of ^5,000 men, of whom 10,000 were regulars 
But the position, defended by 200 inferior guns, was a strong 
one, and the valour of the Poles and the engineering skill of 


Kosciuszko, who was now in his element, frustrated all the efforts 
of the enemy Two unsuccessful assaults were made upon the 
Polish positions on the 26th of August and the tstof September, 
and on the 6th the Prussians, alarmed by the progress of the Polish 
arms in Great Poland, where Jan Henryk Dabrowski captured 
the Prussian fortress of Bydogoszcz and compelled General 
Schwerin with his 20,000 men to retire upon Kalisz, raised the 
siege Elsewhe'*e, indeed, after a brief triumph the Poles were 
everywhere worsted, and Suvarov , after driving them before him 
out of Lithuania was advanc mg by forced mare hes upon Warsaw 
Even now, however, the situation was not desperate, for the> 
Polish forees were still numerically superior to the Russian 
But the Polish generals pre ved unequal to carrying out the plans 
of the dictator, they allowed themselves to be beaten in detail, 
and could not prevent the junction of Suvarov and Fersen 
Kosciuszko himself, relying on the support of Poninski’s division 
4 m away, attacked hersen at Maiiejowice on the loth of 
October But Poninski never appeared, and after a bloody 
encounter the Polish army of 7000 was almost annihilated by 
the 16,000 Russiins, and Kosciuszko, seriously wounded and 
insensible, was made a prisoner on the field of battle The long 
credited story that he cned “ 1 inis Polonue ’ ” as he fell is a 
fiction 

Kosciuszko was conveyed to Russia, where he remained till 
the accession of Paul in 1796 On his retuin c>n the 19th of 
December 1796 he paid a second visit to America, and lived at 
Philadelphia till May 1798, when he w ent to Pans, where the First 
Consul earnestly invited his co-operation against the Allies But 
he refused to diaw his sword unless Napoleon undertook to give 
the restoration of Poland a leading place m his plans, and to 
this, as he no doubt foresaw, Bonaparte would not cemsent Again 
and again he received offers of high commands in the hrench 
aimy, but he kept aloof from public life in his house at Berville, 
near Pans, where the emperor Alexander visited him in 1814 
At the Congress of Vienna his importunities on behalf of Poland 
finally wearied Alexander, who preferred to follow the c ounsels of 
Czartoryski, md Kosciuszko retired to Solothuin, where he 
lived with his friend Zeltner Shortly before his death, on the 
2nd of April 1817, be emancipated his serfs, insisting only on the 
maintenance of schools on the libeiated estates His remains 
were earned to Cracow and buned m the cathedral, while the 
people, reviving an ancient custom, raised a huge mound to his 
memory near the city 

Kosciuszko w^as essentially a democrat, but a democrat of the 
school of Jefferson and Lafayette He maintained that the 
republic could only be regenerxted on the basis of absolute liberty 
and equality before the law, but in thib respect he was far in 
advance of his age, and the aristocratic prejudices of his country - 
men compelled him to resort to half measuies He wrote 
Afanaeuvres 0/ Hone Artillery (New VVirk, i8o8) and a descrip- 
tion of the ( ampaign of 1792 (m vol xvi of E Raez) nski’s Sketch 
oj the Poles and Poland 184^) 

See Jozef /ajaezek, History of the Revolution of 179^ (Pol ) (Lem- 
berg, 1881) , Leonard JaKob 13orejko Chodzko, Btographie du gSniral 
hosciuszho (Fontainebleau, 1837), Karol ralkcnstcin, lhaddaus 
Kosciuszko (2nd ed , Leipzig, 18 ^ I rcnch ed , Pans, 1839), Antoni 
( holoniewski, Tadeusz Koscius kn (Pol ) (Lemberg, 1902) , Franciszek 
K\elihcki, 1 Kosciuszko and the Partition of Poland (Pol ) (Cracow, 
187s) (R N B) 

KOSEN, a village and summer resort of Germany, m the 
Prussian province of Saxony , 33 m by rail S by W of Halle, on the 
Saale Pop (1905), 2990 The town has a mineral spring, which 
IS used for bathing, being efficacious for rheumatism and other 
complaints Kosen, which became a town in 1869, has large 
mill-works, it has a trade in wood and wine On the adjacent 
Rudelsburg, where there is a ruined castle, the German students 
have erected a monument to their comrades who fell in the 
Fianco-Gcrman War of 1870-71 Hereon are also memorials to 
Bismarck and to the emperor William 1 The town is famous 
as the central mcctmg-place of the German students’ corps, 
which hold an annual congress here every Whitsuntide ' 

See Techow, Kuhrer durch Kdsen und Umgegend (Kdsen, 1889), 
and Rosenberg, Kdsen (Naumburg, 1877) 
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KOSHER, or Kasher (Hebrew '‘dean/’ “right/* or “fit’*), 
the Jewish term for any food or vessels for food made ritually fit 
for use, in contradistinction to those pasuly unfit, and terefah, 
forbidden Thus the vessels used at the Passover are “ kosher,** 
as are also new metal vessels bought from a Gentile after they 
have been washed in a ritual bath But the term is specially 
used of meat slaughtered m accordance with the law of Moses 
The schochat or butcher must be a devout Jew and of high moral 
character, and be duly licensed by the ( hief 1 abbi The slaughter- 
ing — the object of which is to ensure the complete bleeding of the 
body, the Jews being forbidden to eat blood — is done by severing 
the windpipe with a long and razor-sharp knife by one continuous 
stroke backwards and forwards No unnecessary force is per- 
mitted, and no stoppage must occur during the operation The 
knife IS then carefully examined, and if there be the slightest flaw 
in Its blade the meat cannot be eaten, as the cut woulcl not have 
been clean, the uneven blade ( ausing a thrill to pass through the 
lieast and thus driving the blood again through the arteries 
\fter this every portion of the animal is thoroughly examined, 
for if there is any organic disease the devout Jew cannot taste 
the meat In order to soften meat before it is salted, so as to 
allow the salt to extract the blood more freely, the meat is soaked 
in water for about half an hour It is then covered with salt 
for about an hour and afterwards washed three times Kosher 
meat is labelled with the name of the slaughterer and the date of 
killing 

kOslin, or CosLiN, a town of Germany, in the Prussian 
province of Pomerania, at the foot of the Gollenberg (450 ft ), 

m from the Baltic, and 105 m N E of Stettin by rail Pop 
(1905), 21,474 The town has two Evangelical and a Roman 
Catholic church, a gymnasium, a cadet academy and a deaf and 
dumb asylum In the large market place is the statue of the 
Prussian king Frederick William I , erected in 1824, and there is 
a war memorial on the Priedrich Wilhelm Platz 1 he industries 
include the manufacture of soap, tobacco, machinery, paper, 
bru ks and tiles, beer and other goods Koshn was built about 
1188 by the Saxons, and raised to the rank of a town in 1266 
In 1532 it accepted the doctrines of the Reformation It was 
severely tried in the Thirty Years’ War and in the Seven Years’ 
War, and in 1720 it was burned down On the Gollenberg 
stands a monument to the memory of the Pomeranians who fell 
m the war of 1813-15 

KOSSOVO, or Kosovo, a vila)et of European Turkey, com- 
prising the sanjak of Uskub in Macedonia, and the sanjaks of 
Prizren and Novibazar v ) in northern Albania Pop (1905), 
about 1,100,000, area, 12,700 sq m For an account of the 
physical features of Kossovo, see Aibania and Macedonia 
1 he inhabitants are chiefly Albanians and Slavs, with smaller 
( ommumties of Greeks, 1 urks, Vlachs and gipsies A few good 
loads traverse the vilayet (see UskUb), and the railway from 
Sdlonica northward bifurcates at Uskub, the capital, one branch 
going to Mitrovitzd in Albania, the other to Nish in Servia 
Despite the undoubted mineral wealth of the vilayet, the only 
mines working in 1907 were two chrome mines, at Orasha and 
Verbeshtitza In the volume of its agricultural trade, however, 
Kossovo IS unsurpassed by any Turkish province The exports, 
worth about £950,000, include livestock, large quantities of 
gram and fruit, tobacco, vegetables, opium, hemp and skins 
Rice IS cultivated for local consumption, and sericulture is a 
growing industry, encouraged by the Administration of the 
Ottoman Debt The yearly value of the imports is approximately 
£1,200,000, these include machinery and other manufactured 
goods, metals, groceries, chemical products and petroleum, which 
IS used in the flour-mills and factories on account of the pro- 
hibitive price of coal There is practically no trade with 
Adriatic ports, two-thirds of both exports and imports pass 
through Salonica, the remainder going by rail into Servia The 
chief towns, Uskub (32,000), Prizren (30,000), Koprulu (22,000), 
Ishtib [Slav Sttp\ (21,000), Novibazar (12,000) and Prishtina 
(11,00©), are described in separate articles 

In the middle ages the vilayet formed part of the Servian 
Fmpire, its northern districts are still known to the Serbs as Old 


Servia {Star a Srbtya) The plain of Kossovo (Kossovopolje, 
“ Field of Blackbirds ”), a long valley lying w»est of Prishtma 
and watered by the Sibnitza, a tributary of the Servian Ibar, is 
famous in Balkan history and legend as the scene of the battle of 
Kossovo (1389), in whuh the power of Servia was destroyed by 
the Turks (See Servia History ) 

KOSSUTH, FERENCZ LAJOS AKOS (1841- ), Hungarian 

statesman, the son of Lajos Kossuth, was bom on the i6th of 
November 1841, and educated at the Pans Polytechnic and the 
London University, where m 1859 he won a prize for political 
economy After working as a civil engineer on the Dean horest 
railway he went (i86i) to Italy, where he resided for the next 
thirty-three years, taking a considerable part in the railway con- 
struction of the peninsula, and at the same time keeping alive 
the Hungarian independence question by a whole senes of 
pamphlets and newspaper articles At Cesena in 1876 he married 
Emily Hoggins In 1885 he was decorated for his services by the 
Italian government His last great engineering work was the 
construction of the steel bridges for the Nile In 1894 he escorted 
his father’s remains to Hungary, and the following year resolved 
to settle in his native land and toc^k the oath of allegiance As 
early as 1867 he had been twice elected a member of the Hun- 
garian diet, but on both occasions refused to accept the mandate 
On the loth of April 1895 returned for Tapolca and m 1896 

for Cegl6d, and from that time took an active part in Hungarian 
politics In the autumn of 1898 he became the leader of the 
obstructionists or “ Independence Party,” against the successive 
Szell, Khuen-Hadervary, Szapdry and Stephen Tisza adminis- 
trations (1898-1904), exercising great influence not only in 
parliament but upon the public at large through his articles in 
the Egyetertes The elections of 1905 having sent his party back 
with a large majority, he was received in audience by the king 
and helped to construct the Wekerle ministry, of which he was 
one of the most distinguished members 

See Sturm, The Almanack of the Hungarian Diet (1905-1910), art 
‘ Kossuth " (Hung ) (Budapest, 1905) 

KOSSUTH, LAJOS [Louis] (1802-1894), Hungarian patriot, 
was born at Monok, a small town m the county of Zemplin, on 
the 19th of September 1802 His father, who was descended 
from an old untitled noble family and possessed a small estate, 
was by profession an advocate Louis, who was the eldest of 
four children, received from his mother a strict religious training 
His education was completed at the Calvinist college of Sarospatak 
and at the university of Budapest At the age of nineteen he 
returned home and began practice with his father His talents 
and amiability soon won him great popularity, especially among 
the peasants He was also appointed steward to the countess 
Szdpary, a widow with large estates, and as her representative 
had a seat in the count) assembly This position he lost owing 
to a cjuarrel with his patroness, and he was accused of appro- 
priating money to pay a gambling debt His fault cannot have 
been very serious, for he was shortly afterwards (he had in the 
meantime settled in Pesth) appointed by C ount Hunyady to be his 
deputy at the National Diet m Pressburg (1825-1827, and again 
in 1832) It was a time when, under able leaders, a great 
national party was beginning the struggle for reform against the 
stagnant Austrian government As deputy he had no vote, and 
he naturally took little share in the debates, but it was part of 
his duty to send written reports of the proceedings to his patron, 
since the government, with a well-grounded fear of all that might 
stir popular feeling, refused to allow any published reports 
Kossuth’s letters were so excellent that they were circulated in 
MS among the Liberal magnates, and soon developed into an 
organized parliamentary gazette {Orszagyulest tudositasok), of 
which he was editor At once his name and influence spread 
In order to increase the circulation, he ventured on lithographing 
the letters This brought them under the official censure, and 
was forbidden He continued the paper in MS , and when the 
government refused to’^llow it to be circulated through the post 
sent it out by hand In 1836 the Diet was dissolved Kossuth 
continued the agitation by reporting in letter form the debates 
of the county assemblies, to which he thereby gave a political 
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importance which they had not had when each wai* ignorant of 
the proceedings of the others The fact that he embellished with 
his own great literary ability the speeches of the liberals and 
Reformers only added to the influence of his news-letters Ihe 
government in vain attempted to suppress the letters, and other 
means having failed, he was m May 1837, with Weszelenyi and 
‘several others, arrested on a charge of high treason After 
spending a year in prison at Ofen, he was tried and condemned 
to four more years^ imprisonment His confinement was strict 
and injured his health, but he was allowed the use of books He 
greatly increased his political information, and also acquired, 
from the study of the Bible and Shakespc are, a wonderful know- 
ledge of English His arrest had caused great indignation 1 he 
Diet, which met m 1839, supported the agitation for the release of 
the prisoners, and refused to pass any government measures, 
Metternich long remained obdurate, but the danger of war in 
1840 obliged him to give way Immediately after his release 
Kossuth married Teresa Meszleny, a Catholic, who during his 
prison days had shown great interest m him Henceforward 
she strongly urged him on in his political career, and it was the 
refusal of the Roman priests to bless their union that 
first prompted Kossuth to take up the defence of mixed 
marriages 

He had now become a popular leader As soon as his 
health was restored he was appointed (January 1841) editor of the 
Pesti IltrlaPy the newly founded organ of the party Strangely 
enough, the government did not refuse its consent The success 
of the paper was unprecedented The circulation soon reached 
what was then the immense figure of 7000 The attempts of 
the government to counteract his influence by founding a rival 
paper, the Vtlagy only increased liis importance and added to 
the political excitement Ihe warning of the great reformer 
Szechenyi that by his appeal to the passions of the people he 
was leaciing the nation to revolution was neglected Kossuth, 
indeed, was not content with advocating those reforms — the 
abolition of entail, the abolition of feudal burdens, taxation of 
the nobles — which were demanded by all the Liberals By in- 
sisting on the superiority of the Magyars to the Slavonic inhabi- 
tants of Hungary, by his violent attac ks on Austria (he already'^ 
disc ussed the possibility of a breach with Austria), he raised the 
national pride to a dangerous pitch At last, in 1844, the gov- 
ernment succeeded in breaking his connexion with the paper 
Ihe proprietor, in obedience to orders from Vienna (this seems 
the most probable account), took advantage of a dispute about 
salary to dismiss him He then applied for permission to start 
a papei of his own In a personal interview Metternich offered 
to take him into the government service 1 he offer was refused, 
and for three years he was without a regular position He con- 
tinued the agitation with the object of attaining both the political 
and commercial independence of Hungary He adopted the 
economic principles of List, and founded a society, the “ Vede- 
gylet,” the members of which were to consume none but home 
produce He advocated the creation of a Hungarian port at 
Flume With the autumn of 1847 the great opportunity of his 
life came Supported by the influence of louis Batthyany 
after a keenly fought struggle he was elec ted member for Buda- 
pest in the new Diet “ Now that I am a deputy, I will cease 
to be an agitator,” he said He at once became chief leader of 
the Extreme Liberals Deak was absent Batthyany, Szec henyi, 
Szemere, Eotvos, his rivals, saw how his intense personal ambition 
and egoism led him always to assume the chief place, and to use 
his parliamentary position to establish himself as leader of the 
nation, but before his eloquence and energy all apprehensions 
were useless His eloquence was of that nature, in its im- 
passioned appeals to the strongest emotions, that it required for 
its full effect the highest themes and the most dramatic situations 
In a time of rest, though he could never have been obscure, 
he would never have attained the highest power It was there- 
fore a necessity of his nature, perhaps unconsciously, always 
to drive things to a crisis The crisis came, and he used it to 
the full 

On the 3rd of March 1848, as soon as the news of the revolution 


m Pans had arrived, in a speech of surpassing power he demanded 
parliamentary government for Hungary and constitutional 
government for the rest of Austria He appealed to the hope of 
the Habsburgs, “our beloved Archduke Francis Joseph,” to 
perpetuate the anc lent glory of the dynasty by meeting half-way 
the aspirations of a free people He at one e became the leader 
of the European revolution, his speech was read aloud in the 
streets of Vienna to the mob by which Metternich was overthrown 
(March 13), and when a deputation from the Diet visited Vienna 
to receive the assent of the emperor to their petition it was 
Kossuth who received the chief ovation Batthyany , who formed 
the first responsible ministry, could not refuse to admit Kossuth, 
but he gave him the ministry of finance, probably because that 
seemed to open to him fewest prospects of engrossing popularity 
If that was the object, it was in vain With wonderful energy 
he began developing the internal resourc es of the c ountry he 
established a separate Hungarian coinage — as always, using every 
means to increase the national self-consciousness, and it was 
charac teristic that on the new Hungarian notes which he issued 
his own name was the mostprominentinscnption , hence the name 
of Kossuth Note^, which was long celebrated A new paper was 
started, to which was given the name of A oi^suth Hirlapta, so that 
from the first it was Kossuth rather than the Palatine or the 
president of the ministry whose name was in the minds of the 
people avSsociatcd with the new government Much more was 
this the case when, in the summer, the dangers from the Croats, 
Serbs and the reaction at Vienna increased In a great speech 
of nth July he asked that the nation should arm in self-defence, 
and demanded 200,000 men, amid a scene of wild enthusiasm 
this was granted by acclamation When Jellachu h was march- 
ing on Pesth he went from town to town rousing the people to the 
defence of the country , and the popular force of the Honved was 
his creation When Batthyany resigned he was appointed with 
Szemere to carry on the government provisionally, and at the 
end of September he was made President of the Committee of 
National Defence From this time he was m fact, if not in name, 
the dictator With marvellous energy he kept in his own hands 
the direction of the whole government Not a soldier himself 
he had to control and direct the movements of armies, can we 
be surprised if he failed, or if he was unable to keep control over 
the generals or to establish that militarv co-operation so essential 
to success ? I specially it was Gorge 1 {q v ) whose great abilities 
he was the first to recognize, who refused obedience, the two men 
w ere m truth the very opposite to one another the one all feeling, 
enthusiasm, sensibility , the other cold, stoical, reckless of life 
Twice Kossuth deposed him from the command, twice he had to 
restore him It would have been well if Kossuth had had some- 
thing more of Gorgei’s calculated ruthlessness, for, as has been 
truly said, the revolutionary power he had seized could only be 
held by revolutionaiy means, but he was by nature soft-hearted 
and always merciful, though often auda( lous, he lai ked decision 
in dealing with men It has been said that he showed a want of 
personal courage, this is not improbable, the excess of feeling 
which made lum sogreat an orator could hardly be combined with 
the coolness in danger required of a solditi , but no one was 
able, as he was, to infuse courage into others During all the 
terrible winter which followed, his energy and spirit never failed 
him It was he who overcame the reluctance of the army to 
march to the relief of Vienna, after the defeat of Schweehat, 
at which he was present, he sent Bern to carry on the war m 
Transylvania At the end of the year, when the Austrians were 
approaching Pesth, he asked for the mediation of Mr Stiles, the 
American envoy WindischgTitz however, refused all terms, 
and the Diet and government fled to Debrecs/in, Kossuth taking 
with him the regalia of St Stephen, the saered Palladium of the 
Hungarian nation Immediately after the accession of the 
Emperor hrancis Joseph all the concessions of March had been 
revoked and Kossuth with his colleagues outlawed In April 
1849, when the Hungarians had won many successes, after sound- 
ing the army, he issued the celebrated declaration of Hungarian 
independence, in which he dec lared that “the house of Habsburg- 
Lorraine, perjured in the sight of God and man, had forfeited 
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the Hungarian throne ” It was a step characteristic of his love 
for extreme and dramatic action, but it added to the dissensions 
between him and those who wished only for autonomy under the 
old dynasty, and his enemies did not scruple to accuse him of 
aiming at the crown himself For the time the future form of 
government was left undecided, but Kossuth was appointed 
responsable governor The hopes of ultimate success were frus- 
trated by the intervention of Russia, ail appeals to the western 
powers were vain, and on the nth of August Kossuth abdicated 
in favour of Gorgei, on the ground that in the last extremity the 
general alone could save the nation How Gorgei used his 
authority to surrender is well known, the capitulation was indeed 
inevitable, but a greater man than Kossuth would not have 
avoided the last duty of conduc ting the negotiations so as to get 
the best terms 

With the capitulation of Villagos Kossuth’s career was at an 
end A solitary fugitive, he crossed the Turkish frontier He was 
hospitauly received by the Turkish authorities, who, supported 
by Great Britain, refused, notwithstanding the threats of the 
allied emperors, to surrender him and the othei fugitives to the 
merciless vengeance of the Austrians In January 1849 he was 
removed from Widdin, where he had been kept m honourable 
confinement, to Shumla, and thence to Katahia in Asia Minor 
Here he was joined by his children, who had been confined at 
Presshurg, his wife (a price had been set on her head) had joined 
him earlier, having escaped in disguise Jn September 1851 he 
was libciated and embarked on an American man-of-war He 
first landed at Marseilles, where he received an enthusiastic 
welcome from the people, but the prmce-president refused to 
allow him to cross T ranee On the 23rd of October he landed at 
Southampton and spent tliree weeks in Fngland, where he was 
the object of extraordinary enthusiasm, equalled only by that 
with which Garibaldi was received ten years later Adciresses 
were presented to him at Southampton, Birmingham and other 
towns, he was officially entertained bv the lord mayor of 
London, at each place he pleaded the cause of his unhappy 
country Speaking in English, he displayed an eloquence and 
command of the language scarcely excelled by the greatest 
orators m their own tongue The agitation had no immediate 
effect, but the indignation which he aroused against Russian 
policy had much to do with the strong anti-Russian feeling which 
made tne Crimean War possible 

Prom England he went to the United States of America 
there his reception was equally enthusiastic, if less dignified, an 
element of charlatanism appeared in his woids and acts which 
soon destroyed his real influence Other Hungarian exiles pro- 
tested against the claim he appeared to make that he was the 
one national hero of the revolution Count Casimir Jiatthyany 
attacked him in The Times, and Szemere, who had been prime 
minister under him, published a bitter criticism of his acts and 
character, accusing him of arrogance, con* ardice and duplicity 
He soon returned to England, where he lived for eight years in 
Close connexion with Mazzini, by whom, with some misgiving, he 
was persuaded to join the Revolutionary Committee Quarrels of 
a kind only too common among exiles followed , the Hungarians 
were especially offended by his claim still to be called governor 
He watched with anxiety every opportunity of once more freeing 
hib country from Austria An attempt to organize a Hungarian 
legion during the Cnmeaji War was stopped, but in i859heente»'ed 
into negotiations with Napoleon, left England for Italy, and 
began the organization of a Hungarian legion, which was to make 
a descent on the coast oi Dalmatia The Peace of Villafranca 
made this impossible P’lom that tune he resided m Italy, he 
refused to follow the other Hungarian patriots, who, under the 
lead of Deak, accepted the (omposition of 1867, for him there 
could be no reconciliation with the house of Habsburg, nor would 
he accept less than full independence and a republic He would 
not avail hunself of the amnesty, and though elected to the Diet 
of 1^7, never took his seat He never lost the affections of his 
countrymen, but he refrained from an attempt to give practical 
♦effect to his opinions, nor did he allow his name to become a new 
cause of dissension A law of 1879, which deprived of citizenship 


all Hungarians who had voluntarily been absent ten years, was a 
bitter blow to him 

He died in Turin on the 20th of March 1894, his body was taken 
to Pesth, where he was buried amid the mourning of the whole 
nation, Maurus Jokai delivering the funeral oration A bronze 
statue, erected bv public subscription, in the Kerepes cemetery, 
commemorates Hungary’s purest patriot and greatest orator 

Many ^inlb in Kossuth s career and character will probably always 
reraain the subject ol ^ontrover&y His complete works were pub- 
lished m Hungarian at Budapest in 1880-1895 The fullest account 
of the Revolution is given in Helfert, Geschtchfe Oesterreichs (Leipzig, 
i8f>9, &c ), representing the Austrian view, which may be compared 
with that of C Graeza, History of the Hungarian War of Indepen- 
dence, (in Hungaiian) (Budapest, 1894) See also EOS, 

Hungary and its Revolutions, with a Memoir of Louts Kossuth (Bohn, 
1854), Horvath, Jahre aus der Geschichte Ungarns, 1823-18^.8 
(Leipzig, 1 807) , yi^wnci^, Revolutions of 1848 184^, W H Stiles, 4ustrta 
tn J84S-184Q (New York, 1852) , Szemere, Politische Charakterskizzen 
III Kossuth (Hamburg, 1855), Louis Kossuth, Memoirs of my 
Exile (London, j88o), hulszky, Meine Zeii, mem Leben (Pressburg, 
1880), A Somogyi, Ludwig Kossuth (Berlin, 1894) (J W He) 

KOSTER (or Coster), LAURENS {c 1370-1440), Dutch printer, 
whose claims to be considered at least one of the inventors of 
the art (see 1 ypooraph v) have been rei ognized by many mvesti- 
gators His real name was l^aurens Jaiissoen— Kostcr {i e 
sacristan) being merely the title which he bore as an offiiial of 
the great parish church of Haarlem We find him mentioned 
several times between 1417 and 1434 as a member of the great 
council, as an assessor (scabinus), and as the city treasurer 
He piobably perished in the plague that visited Haarlem in 
14^9-1440, his widow IS mentioned in the latter year His 
dese endants, through his daughter Luc la, can be traced down 
to 1724 

See Peter Scri\er, Deschryvinge der Stud Harlem (Haarlem, 1028), 
Scheltema, Levensschets van Laurens d Koskr (Haarlem, 1834), 
Van der Linde, De Haarlenischt Costerlegtnde (Hague, 1870) 

KOSTROMA, a government of central Russia, surrounded by 
those of Vologdi, Vyatka, Nizhniy-Novgorod, Vladimir <uid 
Yaroslav, lying mostly on the left bank of the upper Volga 
It has an area of 32,480 sq m Its surface is generally undulat- 
ing, with hilly trac ts on the right bank of the Volga, and exten- 
sive flat and marshy districts in the east Rocks of the Permian 
system predominate though a small tract belongs to the Jurassic, 
and both are overlain by thick deposits of Quaternary clays 
The soil in the east is for the most part sand or a sandy clay, 
A few patches, however, are fertile black earth Forests, yield- 
ing excellent timber for ship-buildmg, and in many cases still 
untouched, occupy 61 % of the area of the government The 
export of timber is greatly facilitated by the navigable tributaries 
of the Volga, eg the Kostroma, Unzha, Neya, Vioksa and 
Vetluga The climate is severe, frosts of -22'' F aic common 
m January, and the mean temperature of the year is only 3 i" 
(summer, 64 <5°, winter, -13 3 ) The population, which num- 
bered 1,176,000 in 1870 and 1,424,171 in 1897, is almost entirely 
Russian The estimated population in 1906 was 1,596,700 Out 
of 20,000,000 acres, 7,861,500 acres belong to private owners, 
6,379,500 to the peasant cx^mmumties, 3,660,800 to the Crowm, 
and 1,243,000 to the imperial famil) Agriculture is at a low 
ebb only 4,000,000 acres arc under crops (rye, oats, wheat and 
barley), anci the yield of com is insufficient for the wants of the 
population Flax and hops are cultivated to an increasing 
extent But market-gardening is of some importance Bee- 
keeping was formerly an important industry The chief articles 
of commerce are timber, fuel, pitch, tar, mushrooms, and 
wooden wares for building and household purposes, which are 
largely manufactured by the peasantry and exported to the 
steppe governments of the Lower Volga and the Don Boat- 
building is also earned on Some other small industries, such 
as the manufacture of silver and copper wares, leather goods, 
bast mats and sacks, lace and felt boots, are corned on m the 
villages, but the trade in'linen and towelling, formerly the staple, 
is declining There are cotton, flax and linen mills, engineering 
and chemical works, distilleries, tanneries and paper mills The 
government of Kostroma is divided into twelve districts, the 
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chief towns of which, with populations m 1897, are Kostroma 
{q V ), Bui {2626), Chukhloma (2200), Galich (6182), Kineshma 
(7564), Kologriv (2566), Makariev (6068), Nerekhta (3002), 
bohgalich (3420), Varnavin (1140), VetJuga (5200') and 
Yunevets (4778) 

KOSTROMA, a town of Russia, capital of the government of 
the same name, 230 m N N E of Moscow and 57 m E N E 
from Yaroslav, on the left bank of the Volga, at the mouth of the 
navigible Kostroma, with suburbs on the opposite side of the 
Volga Pop (1897), 41,268 Its glittering gilded cupolas make 
It a conspicuous feature m the landscape as it climbs up the 
terraced iiver bank It is one of the oldest towns of Russia, 
having been founded m 1152 Its fort was often the refuge 
of the princes of Moscow during war, but the town was plundered 
more than once by the Tatars The cathedral, built in 1239 
and rebuilt m 1773, is situated in the kreml, or citadel, and is a 
hne monument of old Russian architecture In the centre of the 
town IS a monument to the peasant Ivan Susanin and the tsar 
Michael (1851) I he former sacrifiicd his own life in 1669 by 
leading the Poles astray in the forests in order to save the life of 
his own tsar Michael Fedeorovich On the opposite bank of the 
Volga, (lose to the water’s edge, stands the monastery of Ipati- 
yev, founded in 1330, with a cathedral built in is86, both associ- 
ated with the election of Isar Michael (1669) Kc^strorna has 
been renowned since the 16th century for its linen, which was 
exported to Holland, and the maniifactuie of linen and hnen- 
yarn is still kept up to some extent Ihe town has also cotton- 
mills, tamicrics, saw-mills, an iron-foundry and a machine 
factory it cariics on an active trade — importing gram, and 
exporting linen, linen yam, leather, and especially timber and 
wooden wares 

KOSZEG (Gcr Guns), a town m the county of Vas, in Hungary, 
173 m W of Budapest by rail Pop (1900), 7422 It is 
pleasantly situated m the valley of the Guns, and is dominated 
tov/ards the west by the peaks of Altenhaus (2000 ft ) and of the 
Geschnebene Stem (2900 ft ) It possesses a castle of Count 
Fsterha/y, a modern Roman Catholic C hun h in (lOthu style, and 
two convents It has imporbint cloth factories and a lively trade 
in fiuit and v/ine The town has a special historical interest 
for the heroK and successful defence of the fortress by Nicolas 
furisics agamst a large army of Sultan Soliman, in July-August 
1532, which irustrated the advance of the lurks to Vienna for 
that year 

To the south-east of Koszeg, at the confluence of the Guns with 
the Raab, is situated the town of Sdrvar (pop 3158), formerly 
fortified, where in 1526 the first pr.ntmg press in Hungary was 
established 

KOTAH, a native state of India, in the Rajputana agency, 
with an area of 15684 sq m The country slopes gently nortli- 
wards from the high table-land of Malwa, and is drained b> 
the Cliambal with its tributanes, all flowing in a northerly or 
north-easterly direction The Mokandarra range, from 1200 
to 1600 ft above sea-level, runs from south-east to north-west 
Ihe Mokandarra Pass through these hills in the neighbourhood 
of the highest peak (1671 ft ), has been rendered memorable by 
the passage of Colonel Monson’s army on its disastrous retreat 
in 1804 There are extensive game preserves, chiefly covered 
with grass In addition to the usual Indian gi ains, wheat, 
cotton, poppy, and a little tobacco of good quality are cultivated 
The manufactures are very limited Cotton fabrics are woven, 
but are being rapidly superseded by the cheap products of 
Bombay and Manchester Articles of wooden furniture are also 
( onstructed The chief articles of export are opium and grain, 
salt, cotton and woollen cloth are imported 

Kotah is an offshoot from Bundi state, having been bestowed 
upon a younger son of the Bundi raja by the emperor Shah Jahan 
in return for services rendered him when the latter was in rebel- 
lion against his father Jahangir In 1897 a considerable portion 
of the area taken to form Jhalawar t; ) m 18 *^8 was restored to 
Kotah In 1901 the population was 544,879, showing a decrease 
of 24 % due to the results of famine The estimated revenue 
is £206,000, tnbute, £28,000 The maharao Umad Singh, was 


born in 1873, and succeeded in 1889 He was educated at the 
Mayo College, Ajmere, and became a major m the British army 
A continuation of the branch line of the Indu n Midland rail- 
way from Goona to Baran passes through Kotah, and it is also 
traversed by a new line, opened in 1909 I he state suffered from 
drought in 1896-1897, and again more severely in 1899-1900 

The town of Kotah is on the right bank of the Chambal 
Pop (1901), 33,679 It IS surroundcHl and also divided into three 
jjarts by massive walls, and contains an old and a new palace 
of the maharao and a number of fine temples Muslins are the 
chief articles of manufacture, but the town hc.s no great trade, 
and this and the unhcalthmess of the site may account for the 
decrease m population 

KOTAS (Kotar, Koter, Kohatur, Gauhatar), an aboiigmal 
tribe of the Nilgin hills, India Ihey are a well-made people, 
of good features, tall, and of a dull copper colour, but some of 
them are among the fairest of the hill tribes Ihey recognize 
no caste among themselves, but are divided into kerts (streets), 
and a man must marry outside his hen I heir villages (of 
which there are seven) are large, averaging from thirty to 
sixty huts They arc agriculturists and herdsmen, and the only 
one of the hill tribts who practise industrial arts, being excellent 
as carpenters, smiths, tanners and basket-makers Ihey do 
menial work for the Todas, to whom they pay a tribute They 
worship ideal gods, which are not represented by any images 
Their language ls an old and rude dialect of Kan iresc In 1901 
they numbered 1267 

KOTKA, a seaport of Finland, in the province of Viborg, 
^5 m by rail from Kuivola junction on the Helsingfors railway, 
on an island of the same name at the mouth of the Kymmene 
river Pop (1904), 7628 It IS the chief port for exports from 
and imports to east Finland and a centic of the timber trade 

KOTRl, a town of British India, in Karachi district, Sind, 
situated on the right bank of the Indus Pop (1901), 7617 
Kotn IS the junctu n of br inches of the North-Western railway, 
serving each bank of the Indus, which is here crossed by a railway 
budge It was formerly the station for Hyderabad, wKich lies 
across the Indus, and the headquarters of the Indus steam 
flotilla, now abolished in consecjuence of the development of 
railway facilities Besides its importance as a railway centre, 
however, Kotn still has a consideiable general transit trade by 
river 

KOTZEBUE, AUGUST FRIEDRICH FERDINAND VON 

(1761-1819), Geiman dramatist, was born on the 3rd of May 
1761 at Weimar After attending the gymnasium of his native 
town, he went in his sixteenth \ear to the umveisity of Jena, 
and afterwards studied about a year in Duisburg In 1780 ha 
completed his legal course and was admitted an advocate 
Through the influence of Graf Goitz, Prussian ambassador at 
the Russian (ourt, he became secretary of the governor- general 
of St Petersburg In 1783 he received the appointment of 
assessor to the high couit of appeal in Reval, where he married 
the daughter of a Russian lieutenant-geneidl He was ennobled 
in 1785, and became president of the magistracy of the province 
of Esthonia In Reval he acquired considerable reputaticn by 
his novels. Die Letden der Ortenbergischen luimilte (1785) and 
Geuhichie metne^ Voters (1788), and still more by the plays 
4delhetd von Wtdfingen (1789), Menschenhass und Rene (1790) 
and Dte Indiancr in England (1790) The good impression 
produced by these works was, however, almost effaced by a 
cynical dramatic satire, Dohtor Bahrdt mtt der etsernen Sitrn, 
which appeared in 1790 with the name of Knigge on the title- 
page After the death of his first wife Kotzebue letired from 
the Russian service, and lived for a time in Pans and Mainz, 
he then settled m 1795 on an estate which he had acquired near 
Reval and gave himself up to literary work Within a few years 
he published six volumes of miscellaneous sketches and stones 
{Dte tungsten Kuider metner Laune, 1793-1796) and moie than 
twenty plavs, the majority of which were translated into several 
European languages In 1798 he accepted the office of drama- 
tist to the court theatre m Vienna, but owing to differences with 
the actors he was soon obliged to resign He now returned to 
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his native town, but as he was not on good terms with Goethe, 
and had openly attacked the Romantic school, his position in 
Weimar was not a pleasant one He had thoughts of returning 
to St Petersburg, and on his journey thither he was, for some 
unknown reason, arrested at the frontier and transported to 
Siberia Fortunately he had written a comedy which flattered 
the vanitv of the emperor Paul I , he was consequently speedily 
brought back, presented with an estate from the c rown lands 
of Livonia, and made director of the German theatre in 
St Petersburg He returned to Germany when the em- 
peror Paul died, and again settled in Weimar, he found 
it, however, as impossible as ever to gam a footing m 
literary society, and turned his steps to Berlin, where in 
association with Garlieb Merkel (1769-1850) he edited Der 
hretmutige (1803-1807) and began his Almanack dramattscher 
Spiele (1803-1820) Towards the end of 1806 he was once 
more in Russia, and in the security of his estate in Esthonia 
wrote many satirical articles against Napoleon in his journals 
Dte Btene and Dte Grille As councillor of state he was attac hed 
in 1816 to the department for foreign affairs m St Petersburg, 
and in 1817 went to Germany as a kind of spy in the service of 
Russia, with a salary of 15,000 roubles In a weekly journal 
{Literartsches Wochenblatt) which he published in Weimar he 
scoffed at the pretensions of those Germans who demanded free 
mstitutions, and became an object of such general dislike that 
he was obliged to move to Mannheim He was especially de- 
tested by the > oung enthusiasts for liberty, and one of them, Karl 
Ludwig Sand, a theological student, stabbed him, in Mannheim, 
on the 23rd of March 1819 Sand was executed, and the govern- 
ment made his crime an excuse for placing the universities under 
stnet supervision 

Besides his plays, Kotzebue wrote several historical works, 
which, however, are too one-sided and prejudiced to have much 
value Of more interest are his autobiographical writings, 
Metne Flucht nach Pans tm Winter lygo (1791), Vher metnen 
Aufenthalt in Wien (1799), Das merkwurdigste Jahr meines 
Lebens (1801), Erinnerungen aus (1804), and Ennnerungen 
von mexner Retse aus Liefland nach Rom und Neapel (1805) 
As a dramatist he was extraordinarily prolific, his plays number- 
ing over 200, his popularity, not merely on the German, but on 
the European stage, was unprecedented His success, however, 
was due less to any conspicuous literary or poetic ability than 
to an extraordinary facility in the invention of effective situa- 
tions, he possessed, as few German playwrights before or since, 
the unerring instinct for the theatre, and his influence on the 
technique of the modern drama from Scribe to bardou and from 
Bauernfeld to Sudermann is unmistakable Kotzebue is to be 
seen to best advantage in his comedies, such as Der Wildfang, 
Dte betden Khngsherg and Die dents chen Kleinstadter , which 
contain admirable genre pictures of German life These plays 
held the stage in Germany long after the once famous Menschen- 
boss und Reue (known in England SiS The Stranger), Graf Ben- 
jowsky, or ambitious exotic tragedies like Die Sonnenjungfrau 
and Dte Spanter in Peru (which Sheridan adapted as Ptzarro), 
were forgotten 

Two collections of Kotzebue’s dramas were published duiing 
his lifetime Schauspiele (5 vols , 1797), Neue Schausptele (23 vols , 
1798-1820) His Santthche dratncUtsche Werke appeared m 44 vols , in 
1827-1829, and again, under the title Theater, in 40 vols , m 1840-1841 
A selection of his plays in 10 vols appeared at Leipzig in 1867-1868 
Cf H Donng, A von Kotzebues Leben (1830), w von Kotzebue, 
A von Kotzebue (1881), Ch Rabany, Kotzebue, sa vte et son temps 
(1893), W Selher, Kotzebue tn England (1901) 

KOTZEBUE, OTTO VON (1787-1846), Russian navigator, 
second son of the foregoing, was born at Reval on the 30th of 
December 1787 After being educated at the St Petersburg 
school of cadets, he accompanied Krusenstem on his voyage of 
1803-1806 After his promotion to lieutenant Kotzebue was 
placed in command of an expedition, fitted out at the expense of 
the imperial chancellor. Count Rumantsoff, m the brig “ Rurick 
In this vessel, with only twenty-seven men, Kotzebue set out 
on the 30th of July 1815 to find a passage across the Arctic 
Ocean and explore the less-known parts of Oceania Proceeding 


by Cape Horn, he discovered the Romanzov, Runk and Krusen 
stern Islands, then made for Kamchatka, and in the middle oi 
July proceeded northward, coasting along the north-west coast of 
America, and discovering and naming Kotzebue Gulf or Sound 
and Krusenstem Cape Returning by the coast of Asia, he 
again sailed to the south, sojourned for three weeks at the Sand- 
wich Islands, and on the ist of January 1817 discovered New 
Year Island After some further cruising in the Pacific he again 
proceeded north, but a severe attack of illness compelling him to 
return to Europe, he reached the Neva on the 3rd of August 
1818, bringing home a large collection of previously unknown 
plants and much new ethnological information In 1823 Kot- 
zebue, now a captain, was entrusted with the command of an 
expedition in two ships of war, the main object of which was to 
take reinforcements to Kamchatka There was, however, a 
staff of scientists on board, who collected much valuable in- 
formation and material in geography, ethnography and natural 
history 1 he expedition, proceeding by Cape Horn, visited the 
Radak and Society Islands, and reached Petropav lovsk in July 
1824 Many positions along the coast were rectified, the Naviga- 
tor Islands visited, and several discoveries made The expe- 
dition returned by the Marianna, Philippine, New Caledonia 
and Hawaiian Islands, reaching Kronstadt on the loth of July 
1826 There are English translations of both Kotzebue’s 
narratives A Voyage of Discovery into the South Sea and 
Beering's Straits for the Purpose of exploring a North-East 
Passage, undertaken in the Year<; fST^i-iSrS (3 vols , 1821), and 
A New Voyage Round the World tn the Years 1823-1826 (1830) 
Three years after his return from his second voyage, Kotzebue 
died at Reval on the 15th ol February 1846 

KOUMISS, milk-wine, or milk brandy, a fermented alco- 
holic beverage prepared from milk It is of very ancient 
origin, and according to Herodotus was known to the Scythians 
The name is said to be derived from an ancient Asiatic tribe, 
the Kumanes or Komans It is one of the staple articles of diet 
of the Siberian and Caucasian races, but of late years it has also 
been manufactuicd on a considerable scale in western Europe, 
on account of its valuable medicinal properties It is generally 
made from mares’ or camels’ milk by a process of fermentation 
set up by the addition to the fresh milk of a small quantity of 
the finished article I his fermentation, which appears to be 
of a symbiotic nature, being dependent on the at tion of two dis- 
timt types of organisms, the one a fission fungus, the other a 
true yeast, eventuates in the conversion of a part of the milk 
sugar into lactic acid and alcohol Koumiss generally contains 
I to 2 % of alcohol, o 5 to I 5 % of lactic acid, 2 to 4 % of milk 
sugar, and i to 2 % of fat Kefir is similar to koumiss, but is 
usually prepared from cows’ milk, and the fermentation is brought 
about by the so-called Kefir Grains (derived from a plant) 
KOUMOUNDOUROS, ALEXANDROS (1814-1883), Greek 
statesman, whose name is commonly spelt Coumoundouios, 
was bom in 1814 His studies at the university of Athens were 
repeatedly interrupted for lack of means, and he began to earn 
ms living as a clerk He took part in the Cretan insurrection 
of 1841, and in the demonstration of 1843, by which the Greek 
constitution was obtained from King Otto, he was secretary to 
General Theodoraki Gnvas He then settled down to the bar at 
Kalamata in Messenia, W'here he married a lady belonging to 
the Mavromichalis family He was elected to the chamber in 
1851, and four years later his eloquence and ability had seemed 
the president’s thair for him He became minister of finance 
in 1856, and again m 1857 and 1859 He adhered to the moder- 
ate wing of the Liberal party until the revolution of 1862 and 
the dethronement of King Otto, when he was ministt r of justice 
in the provincial government He was twice minister of the 
intenor under Kanans, in 1864 and in 1865 In March 1865 he 
became prime minister, and he formed several subsequent admini- 
strations in the intervals of the ascendancy of Tricoupi During 
the Cretan insurrection of 1866-68 he made active warlike 
preparations against Turkey, but was dismissed by King George, 
who recognized that Greece could not act without the support of 
the powers He was again premier at the time of the outbreak 
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of the insurrection m Thessaly in January 1878, and supported G Mittag Lefacr m the 4ola mathematical vo\ xvi , and J C Poggen- 
by Delyanni as minister of foreign affairs he sent an army of Btographisch hteraf inches Handwdrterhuch 

10,000 men to help the insurgents agamst Turkey Ihe troops KOVNO (in Lithuanian Kauna), a government of north- 
were recalled on the understanding that Greece should be repre- western Russia, bounded N bv the governments of Courland 
sented at the ( ongress of Berlin In October 1880 the fall of and Vitebsk, S E by that of Vilna, and S and S W by Suwalki 
the fncoupi ministry restored him to power, \vhen he resumed md the province ot East Prussia, a narrow strip touching the 
his warlike policy, but repeated appeals to the courts of Europe > JLalLic near Memel It has an area of 15,687 sq m Ihe level 
yielded little practical result, and Koumoundouros was obliged to uniformity of its surface is broken gnlv by two low ridges which 
reduce his territorial demands and to ac( cpt the limited cessions | nowhere rise above 800 ft The geological character is varied, 
in Ihessaly and Epirus, which were carried out m July 1881 j the Silurian Devonian, Jurassic and Tertiary systems being all 
His ministry was overturned in 1882 by the votes of the new 1 represented, the Devoiiiin is that which oceuis most frequently, 
Ihessahan deputies, who were dissatisfied with the administra- 1 and all are covered with Qaaternirv boulder-cl xys The soil 
tive arrangements of the new province, and he died at Athens on 1 is either a sandy clay or a more fertile kind of black earth The 
the 9th of March 1883 ' government is drained bv the Niemen, Windau, Courland Aa and 

KOUSSO (Kosso or ( usso), a diug which consists of the | Dvina, which have navigable tributaries In the flat depressions 

panicles of the pistillate flowers of Brayera anihelminitca, a covered with boulder-clays there are many lakes and marshes, 

handsome losaeeous tree 60 ft high, growing throughout the | while forests occupy about 25! % of the surface Ihe climate is 
table-land of Abyssinia, at an elevation of 3000 to 8000 ft | comparatively mild, the mean temperature at the city of Kovno 
above the sea-level The drug as imported is in the form of | be mg 44 F Ihc population was 1,156,040 in 1870, and 1,55 3, 24.^ 
c>lindrical rolls, about 18 in in length and 2 in in diameter, j in 1897 The estimated population m 1906 wis 1,683,600 
and comprises the entire inflorescence or panicle kept in form by | It is varied, consisting of Lithuani.ins proper and Znmuds 
a band wound transversely round it The active principle is j (together 74 %), Jews (14 %), Gennans (2! %), Poles (9 %), with 
koussin or kosin, which is soluble in alcohol and i Letts and Russians, 766 are Roman Catholics, 137 Jews, 

alkalis, and may be given in doses of thirty grains Kousso | 4 ^ Protestants, and 5 belong to the (jreck Church Of the 
Is also used in the form of an unstrained infusion of { to ^ oz | total 788,102 were women m 1897 were classed as 

of the coarsely powdered flowers, which arc swallowed with the , urban The principal occupation of the inhabitants is agricul- 

hcjuid It is considered to be an effectual vermifuge for laema | ture, 63 % of the surface being under crops, both grain (wheat, 
soltum In its anthelmintic action it is nearly allied to male | rye, oats and barley) and potatoes are exported Flax is culti- 
fern, but it is much inferior to that drug and is very raicly used vated and the linseed exported Dairying flourishes, and horse 
in Great Britain j and cattle breeding are attracting attention hishing is impor- 

KOVALEVSKY, SOPHIE (1850-1891), Russian mathemati- tant, and the navigation on the rivers is brisk A variety of 
Clan, daughter of General C orvin-Krtikovsky, was born at Mos- petty domestic industries aic earned on by the Jews, but only 
cow on the 15th of [anuary 1850 As a young girl she was fired to a slight extent in the villages As many as 18,000 to 2^,000 
by the aspiration after intellectual liberty that animated so men are compelled every year to migrate in search of worl 
many young Russian women at that period end drove them to The factories (onsist principally of distilhrics, tobacco and steam 
study at foreign universities, since then own were closed to them • flour-mills, and hardware manufactories Irade, especially the 
I his led her, in 1868, to contract one of those conventional transit trade, is brisk, from the situation of the government 
marriages in vogue at the time, with a young student, Walde- on the Piussian fiontier, the custom-houses of Yerburg and Fau 
mar Kovalevsky, and the two went together to Germany to roggen being amongst the most important in Russia The chief 
continue their studies In 1869 she went to Heidelberg, where towns of the seven distru ts into which tbcgoveinmcnt is divided, 
she studied under H von Helmholtz, G R Kirchhoff, L Konigs- with their populations in 1897, are Kovno (qv), Novo-Alexan- 
berger and P du Bois-Reymond and from 1871-1874 read pn- drovsk (6370), Ponevyezh (13,044), Rosieny (745s), Shavli 
v'ately with Karl Weierstrass at Berlin, as the public lectures (11^,914), Telshi (6215) and Vilkomir (13,509) 
were not then open to women In 1874 the university of ‘ The territory which now constitutes the government of Kovno 
(xottingen granted hei a degree tn absentia, exc using her from I was formerly known as Samogitia and formed part of I ithu inia 
the oral examination on account of the remarkable excellence | During the 13th, 14th and T5th centuries the Livonian and leu- 
uf the three dissertations sent in, one of which, on the theory tonic Knights continuilly invaded "’nd plundered it, especially 
of partial differential equations, is one of her most remarkable the western part, which was pcopleci with Zhmuds In 1569 
works Another was an elucidation of P S Laplace s mathe- | it was annexed, along with the rest of the principality of I ithu- 
matical theorv of the form of Saturn s rings Soon after this j ania, to Poland, and it suffered very much from the wars of 
she reti rned to Russia with her husband, who was appointed ' Russia with Sweden and Poland, and from the invasion of 
professor of palaeontology at Moscow, where he died in 1883 Charles XIT m 1701 In 1795 the principality of I ithuania 
At this time Madame Kovalevsky was at Stockholm, where was annexed to Russia, and until 1872, when the governme nt of 
Gustaf Mittag Leffler, also a pupil of Weierstrass, who had been Kovno was constituted the territory now forming it w'as a part 
recently appointed to the chair of mathematics at the newly of the government of Vilna 

founded university^, had procured for her a post as lecturer KOVNO, a town and fortres^^ of Russia, capital of the govern- 
She discharged her duties so Hucessfully that in 1884 she was ment of the same name, stands at the confluence of the Niemcn 
appointed full professor This post she held till her death on with the Viliya, 550 m S W of St Pctcrsbuig by rail, and 55 m 
the loth of February 1891 In 1888 she achieved the greatest from the Prussian frontier Pop (1863), 23,937, (1903), 7 5,74 ^ 
of her successes, gaining the Prix Bordin offered by the Pans nearly one-half being Jews It c consists of a cramped Old I own 
Academy The problem set was ‘ to perfect in one important and a New lown stretching up the side of the Niemcn It is a 
point the theory of the movement of a solid body round an im- first-class fortress, being surrounded at a mean distance of 2I m 
movable point,” and her solution added a result of the highest by a giidle of forts, eleven in number The town lies for the most 
interest to those transmitted to us by Leonhard Euler and J L part in the fork and is guarded by three forts in the direction 
I agraige So remarkable was this work that the value of the of Vilna, one covers the Vilna bridge, while the scjuthern ap- 
prize '\^as doubled as a recognition of unusual merit Unfor- pi caches are protected by seven Kovno commands and bars 
tunately Madame Kovalevsky did not live to reap the full reward the railway Vilna-Eydtkuhnen Its factories produce nails, 
of her labours, for she died just as she had attained the height of wire-work and other metal goods, mead and bone-meal It is 
her fame and had won recognition even in her own country by an important entrepot for timber, cereals, flax, flour, ^spirits, 
election to membership of the St Petersburg Academy of Science bone-meal, fish, coal and building-stone passing from and to 

See E cle Kerbedz, Sophie <h Koivalcvski,’ Benrdxconh dtt P^ssia The city possesses some 15th-century churches It 
cxrcolQ matheriatxco dt Palermo (1891), the obituary notice by was founded m the I ith century , and from 1 384 to 1398 belonged 
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to the Teutonic Knights Tsar Alexis of Russia plundered 
and burnt it in 1655 Here the Russians defeated the Poles on 
the 26th of June 1831 

KOVROV» a town of Russia, m the government of Vladimir, 
40 m N E. the city of Vladimir by the railway from Moscow to 
Nizhniy-Novgorod, and on the Klyazraa River It has railway- 
carriage works, cotton nulls, steam flour mills, tallow works 
and quarries of bmestone, and cames on an active trade m the 
export of wooden wares and m the import of gram, salt and 
fish, brought from the Volga governments Pop (1890), 6600, 
(1900), 16,806 

iiomow, or Kotou, the Chinese ceremonial act of prostra- 
tion as a sign of homage, submission, or worship 1 he word is 
formed from kfi, knock, and tou, head To ♦^he emperor, the 

kowtow IS performed by kneelmg three times, each act 
accompanied by touching the ground with the forehead 

KOZLOV, a town of Russia, m the government of fambov, on 
the Lyesnoi Voronezh River, 45 m W N W of the city of iambov 
by rail Pop (1900), 41,555 Kozlov had its origin in a small 
monastery, founded m the forest in 1627, nine years later, an 
earthwork was raised close by, for the protection of the Russian 
frontier agamst the Tatars Situated in a very fertile country, 
on the highway to Astrakhan and at the he^ of water com- 
munication with the Don, the town soon became a centre 
of trade, as the junction of the railways leadmg to the Sea of 
Azov, to Tsantsyn on the Lower Volga, to Saratov and to Orel, 
Its importance has recently been still farther increased Its 
export of cattle, gram, meat, eggs (22,000,000), tallow, hides, &c , 
IS steadily growing, and it possesses factories, flour mills, tallow 
works, distilleries, tanneries and glue works 

KRAAL, also spelt craal, kraul, 8 i(. (South African Dutch, 
denved possibly from a native African word, but probably from 
the Spanish corral^ Portuguese curral, an enclosure for horses, 
cattle, and the like), in South and Central Africa, a native 
village surrounded by a palisade, mud wall or other fencing 
roughly circular m form, by transference, the community living 
within the enclosure Folds for animals and enclosures made 
specially for defensive purposes arc also called kraals 

KRAFFT (or Kraft), ADAM (c 1455-1 507), German sculptor, 
of the Nuremberg school, was born, probably at Nuremberg, 
about the middle of the 15th century, and died, some say m the 
hospital, at Schwabach, about i ^07 He seems to have emerged 
as sculptor about 1490, the date ot the seven reliefs of scenes 
from the life of Christ, which, like almost every other specimen 
of his work, are at Nuremberg Ihe date of Ins last work, an 
Entombment, with fifteen life-size figures, in the Holzschuher 
chapel of the St John’s cemetery, is 150/ Besides these, 
Krafft's chief works are several monumental reliefs in the various 
churches of Nuremberg, he produced the great Schreyer monu- 
ment (1492) for bt Sebald’s at Nuremberg, a skilful though 
mannered piece of sculpture opposite the Rathaus, with realistic 
figures m the costume of tlie time, carved in a way more suited 
to wood than stone, and too pictorial in effect, Christ bearing 
the Cro >s, above the altar of the same church , and various works 
made for public and private buildings, as the relief over the door 
of the Wagehaus, a St George and the Dragon, several Madonnas, 
and some purely decorative pieces, as coats of arms His master- 
piece is perhaps the magnificent tabernacle, 62 ft high, in the 
church of St Laurence (1493 1500) He also made the great 
tabernacle for the Host, 80 ft high, covered with statuettes, in 
Ulm Cathedral, and the ver>^ spirited “ Stations of the Cross on 
the road to the Nuremberg cemetery 

See Adam Kfapt und setne Schule, by Friedrich Wanderer (1869), 
Adam Ktafft xmddu hunsUer seiner Zetty b> Herthold Daan (1897) , 
Albeit ijumM m Jieperiorttmi fur Kun$iwtssen 5 chafi,Bd xxv Heft 5, 
1902 

KRAGUYEVATS (also written Kraguievatz and Kragu- 
JEVAC), the capital of the Kraguyevats department of Servia, 
situated 59 m S S W of Belgrade, in a valley of the Shumadia, 
or “ forest-land,’’ and on the Lepenitsa, a small stream flowing 
north-east to }om the Morava On the opposite bank stands the 
picturefiic|ue hamlet of Obihchevo, with a large powder factory 


Kraguyevais itself is the main arsenal of Servia, and possesses 
an iron-foundry and a steam flour-milL It is the seat of the 
district prefecture, of a tnlMinal, of a fine library, and of a 
large garrison It boasts the finest college building and the 
finest modem cathedral (in Byzantine style) in Servia In 
the first years of Servia’s autonomy under Prince Milosh, it 
was the residence of the prince and the seat of government 
(1818-1839). Even later, between 1868 and i88c)(, the national 
assembly (Narodna Skupshtina) usually met there In 1885 it 
was connected by a branch line (Kraguyevats-Lapovo) with 
the principal railway (Belgrade-Nish), and thenceforward the 
prosperity of the town steadily increased Pop (1900), 14,160 
KRAKATOA (Krakatao, Krakatau), a sm^l volcanic island 
in Sunda Strait, between the islands of Java and Sumatra, 
celebrated for its eruption m 1883, one of the most stupendous 
ever recorded At some early period a large volcano rose in the 
centre of the tract where the Sunda Strait now runs Long 
before any European had vihiled these waters an explosion took 
place by which the mountain was so completely blown away 
that only the outer portions of its base were left as a broken nng 
of islands Subsequent eruptions gradually bmlt up a new 
senes of small (ones within the great crater nng Of these 
the most important rose to a height of 2623 ft above the sea and 
formed the peak of the volcanic island of Krakatoa But com- 
pared with the great neighbounng volcanoes of Java and Suma- 
tra, the islets of the Sunda Strait were comparatively unknown 
Krakatoa was uninhabited, and no satisfactory map or chart of 
it had been made In 1680 it appears to have been in eruption, 
when great earthquakes took place and large quantities of pumice 
were ejected But the effects of this disturbance had been so 
concealed by the subsequent spread of tropical vegetation that 
the very occurrence of the eruption had sometimes been called 
in question At last, about 1877, ceithquakes began to occur 
frequently m the Sunda Strait and continued for the next few 
years In 1883 the manifestations of subterranean commotion 
became more decided, for in May Krakatoa broke out in erup- 
tion For some time the efforts of the volcano appear to have 
consisted mainlv in the discJiarge of pumice and dust, with the 
usual accompaniment of detonations and earthquakes But 
on the 26th of August a succession of paroxysmal explosions 
began which lasted till the morning of the 28th Ihe four most 
violent look pkue on the morning of the 27th The whole of 
the northern and lowci portion of the island of Krakatoa, lying 
within the original crater ring of prehistoric times, was blown 
away, tlie northern part of the cone of RakaLa almost entireh 
disappeared, leaving a vertical cliff which laid bare the inner 
structure of that volcano Instead of the volcanic island which 
had previously existed, and rose from 300 to 1400 ft above the 
sea, there was now left a submarine cavity, the bottom of which 
was here and there more than 1000 ft below the sea-level 
I his prodigious evisceration was the result of successive violent 
explosions of the superheated vapour absorbed m ihe molten 
magma within the crust of the earth The vigour and repetition 
of these explosions, it has been suggested, may have been caused 
by sudden inrushes of the water of the ocean as the throat of 
the volcano was cleared and the crater ring was lowered and 
ruptured The access of large bodies of cold water to the top 
of the column of molten lava would probably give rise at once 
to some minor explosions, and then to a chilling of the surface 
of the kva and a consequent temporary diminution or e\cn 
cessation of the volcanic eructations But until the pent-up 
water- vapour in the lava below had found relief it would only 
gather strength until it was able to bui st through the chilled 
crust and overlying water, and to hurl a vast mass of cooled 
lava, pumice and dust into the air 
The amount of material discharged during the two days of 
paroxysmal energy was enormous, though there are no satis- 
factory data for even jipproxjmately estimatmg it A large 
cavity was fonned where the island had previously stood, and 
the sea-bottom around this crater was covered with a wide and 
thick sheet of fragmentary materials Some of the surrounding 
islands received such a thick accumulation of ejected stones and 
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dust as to bury their forests and greatly to increase the area of 
the land So much was the sea filled up that a number of new 
islands rose above its level But a vast body of the fine dust 
was carried far and wide by aerial currents, while the floating 
pumice was transported for many hundreds of miles on the sur- 
face of the ocean At Batavia, loo m from the centre of erup- 
tion, the sky was darkened by the quantity of ashes borne across 
it, and lamps had to be used in the houses at midday Ihe 
darkness even reached as far as Bandong, a distance of nearly 
150 miles It was computed that the column of stones, dust 
and ashes projected from the volcano shot up into the air for a 
height of 17 m or more The finer particles coming into the 
higher layers of the atmosphere were diffused over a large part 
of the surface of the earth, and showed their presence by the 
brilliant sunset glows to which they gave rise Within the 
tropics they were at first borne along bv air-currents at 
an estimated rate of about 73 m an hour from east to 
west, until within a period of six weeks they were diffused over 
nearly the whole space between the latitudes 30*^ N and 45" S 
Eventually they spread northwards and southwards and were 
carried over North and South Amerua, Europe, Asia, South 
Africa and Australasia In the Old World they spread from the 
north of Scandinavia to the Cape of Good Hope 

Another remarkable result of this eruption was the world-wide 
disturbance of the atmosphere Ihe culminating paroxysm on 
the morning of the 27th of August gave rise to an atmospheric 
wave or oscillation, which, travelling outwards from the vol- 
cano as a centre, became a great circle at 180° from its point 
of origin, whence it continued travelling onwards and contracting 
till It reached a node at the antipodes to Krakaloa It was then 
reflected or reproduced, travelling backwards again to the 
volcano, whence it onee more returned in its original direction 
“ In this manner its repetition was observed not fewer than 
seven times at many of the stations, four passages having becii 
those of the wave travelling from Krakatoa, and thue those 
of the wave travelling from its antipodes, subsequently to whu h 
its traces were lost ” (Sir R Strachey) 

The actual sounds of the volcamc explosions were heard over a 
vast area, especially towards the west Thus they were noticed 
at Rodrigue?, nearly 3000 Isnglish miles away, at Bangkok 
(1413m ), in the Philippine Islands (about 1450 m ), in Ceylon 
(2038 m ), and in West and South Australia (from T300 to 
2250 m ) On no other occasion have sound-waves ever been 
perceived at anything like the extreme distances to which the 
detonations of Krakatoa reat hed 

Not less manifest and far more serious were the effects of the 
successive explosions of the volcano upon the waters of the 
ocean A succession of waves was generated which appeal to 
have been of two kinds, long waves with periods of more than an 
hour, and shorter but higher waves, with irregular and much 
briefer intervals The greatest disturbance, probably resulting 
from a combination of both kinds of waves, leached a height of 
about 50 ft 1 he destruc tion ( aused bv the rush of such a body 
of sea-water along the coasts and low islands was enormous 
All vessels lying in harbour or near the shoic were stranded, 
the towns, villages and settlements close to the sea were either 
at once, or by successive inundations, entirely destroyed, and 
more than 36,000 human beings penshed The sea- waves 
travelled to vast distances from the centre of propagation Ihe 
long wave reached Cape Horn (7818 geographical miles) and 
possibly the English Channel (11,040 m ) The shorter waves 
reachecl Ceylon and perhaps Mauritius (2goo m ) 

bee RDM Verbeek, Krakatau (Batavia, 188O), " The Eruption 
of Krakatoa and Subsequent Phenomem, ’ Report of the Krakatoa 
Committee of the Royal Society (London, 1888) 

KRAKEN, m Norwegian folk-lore, a sea-monster, believed to 
haunt the coasts of Norway It was described in 1752 by the 
Norwegian bishop Pontoppidan as having a back about a mile 
and a half round and a body which showed above the sea like 
an island, and its arms were long enough to enclose the largest 
ship The further assertion that the krakeji darkened the water 


around it by an excretion suggests that the myth was based on 
the appearance of some gigantic cuttle-fish 

See J Gibson, Monsters of the (1887), \ b Packard, “ Colossal 
Cuttle fishes, American Naturalist (Salem, 187^), vol vii , A E 
VerriJl, Tlie Colossal Cephalopoda of the Westi rn Atlantic,'* ui 
American Naturalist (balem, 1875), vol , and Gigantic bquids, ’ 
in Trans of Connecticut Academy (1879), vol v 

KRALYEVO (sometimes written Kraljevo or Kralievo), a 
city of Servia, and capital of a department bearing the same 
name Kralyevo is built beside the river Ibar, 4 m W of its <x>n- 
fluence with the Servian Morava, and in the midst of an upland 
valley, between the Kotlenik Mountains, on the north, and the 
Stolovi Mountains, on the south Formerly known as Karano- 
vats, Kralyevo received its present name, signifying “ the King’s 
Town,” from King Milan (1868-1 889), who also made it a bishop- 
ric, instead of Cliachak, 22 m W l>y N Kralyevo is a garrison 
town, with a prefecture, court of first instance,and an agricultural 
school But by fai its most interesting feature is the Coronation 
church Ixilonging to Jicha monastery Here six or seven kings 
are said to have been crowned The church is Ry/antine in 
Style, and has been partially restored but the mam tower dates 
from the year 1210, when it was founded b> St Sava, the patron 
saint of Servia Pop (1900), about 3600 

Ihe famous monastery of btudenitsa, 24 m S by W of Kial- 
yevo, stands high up among the south-western mountains, 
overlooking the Studenitsa, a tiibutary of the Ibar It (onsists 
of a group of old-fashioned timber and plaster buildings, a tall 
belfry, and a diminutive church of white marble, founded m 
1T90 by King Stephen Nemanya, who himself turned monk and 
was canonized as bt Simeon Ihe carvings round the north, 
south and west doors hav^e been partially defaced by the lurks 
Ihe inner walls are decorated v ith Bv?.intinc frescoes, among 
which only a p.unting of the Last Supper, and the poi traits of 
five saints, remain unre stored Ihe dome and narthex arc 
modem additions Besides the silver slirinc of bt Simeon, manv 
gold and silver ornaments, church vessels and old m.muscnpts, 
there aie a set of vestments end a reliquary, belitvid by the 
monks to have been the propcity of St Sava 

KRANTZ (or ( rantz), ALBERT (c 14^0-1317), Gciman his- 
torian, was a native of Hamburg He studied law, theology and 
history at Rostock and Cologne, and after lra\clling through 
western and southern Europe was appointed pic^fcssoi, first of 
philosopliv and subsequent!) of theology, in the university of 
Rostock, of which he was rector m 1482 In 1493 he icturnecl 
to Hamburg as theological lecturer, canon and pnbenclaiy m 
the cathedral By the senate of Hambuig he was employed on 
more th«in one diplomatic mission abroad, and in 1300 he was 
chosen by the king of Denmark and the duke of Holstein as 
arbiter in their dispute regarding the province of Dithmarschcn 
As dean c)f the c athedral chapter, to w hu h oflic e he was appointed 
m 1508, Kr int? applied himself with zeal to the reform of ccc Ic- 
siastical abuse., but, though opposed to various corruptions 
connected with church discipline, he had little svmpithy with 
the drastic measures of Wychfle or Huss itli Luther’s pro- 
test against the abuse of IncIulgeiK es he was in general sympatiiv , 
but with the reformer’s later attitude he could not agree \\ hen, 
on his death-bed, he heard of the ninety -five theses, he is said, on 
good autlionty , to have exclaimed ” Brother, Brother, go into 
thy cell and sav, God have mercy upon me ’ ” Krantz died 
on the 7th of December 1517 

Krantz was the author of a number of historical works whuh for 
the peruxl when they were written are characterized by exceptional 
impartiality and research 1 he principal of these arc C Iir( mca 
regnorum aqutlonanum Daniae, Sueciae, et Norvagtae (blrassburg, 
1546), VandaltOy sive Histona de Vandalorum veia ortgine, d.c 
(Cologne, 1518), Saxoma (i52(A, and Metropoli<i sive Hi^tnna de 
ecclesits sub Carolo Magno in Saxoma (Basel, IS4^) “^ec life by 
N Wilcken^ (Hamburg, 1722) 

KRASNOVO]>SK, a seaport of Russian Transcaspia, on the 
N shore of Balkhan or Krasnov odsk Bay , on the S sole of the 
Caspian Sea, opposite to Baku, and at 69 ft below ^ea-le\el^ 
Pop (1897), 6359 It IS defended by a fort Here begins the 
Transcaspian railway to Merv and Bokhara There is a fishing 
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industry, and salt and sulphur are obtained Krasnovodsk, 
which IS the capital ot the Iranscaspian province, was founded 
in 1869 

KRASNOYARSK, a town of Eastern Sibeiia, capital of the 
government of Yeniseisk, on the left bank of the Yenisei River, 
at Its confluence with the Kacha, and on the highway from Mos- 
cow to Irkutsk, 670 m by rail NW from the latter Pop (1900), 
^3,337 It has a municipal museum and a railway technnal 
school It was founded by Cossacks in 1628, and during the 
e iilv years of its existence it was more than tmee besieged by the 
latars anrl the Kirghiz Its commercial important e depends 
entirely upon the gold-washmgs of the Yeniseisk district 
Brick-making, soap-boilmg, tanning and 11 on-founding are 
carried on llie climate is very cold, but dry The Yenisei 
River IS frozen here for 160 days in the year 

KRASZEWSKI, JOSEPH IGNATIUS (1812-1887), Polish 
novelist and miscelhntous writer, was born at Warsaw on the 
28th of July 1812, of an aristocratu family He showed a 
piecocious talent for authorship, beginning his literary career 
with a volume of sketches from society as early as 1829, and for 
more than half a ccntiiiy scarcely ever intermitting his literary 
production, except during a period of imprisonment upon a 
charge of complicity in the insurrection of 1831 He narrowly 
escaped being sent to Siberia, but, rescued by the intercession 
of powerful friends, he settled upon his landed propertv near 
Grodno, and devoted himself to literature with such industry 
that a mere selection from his fi( lion alone, reprinted at Lemberg 
from 1871 to 1875, occupies 102 volumes He was thus the most 
ionspicuous literary figure of his day in Poland His extreme 
fertility was suggestive of haste and carelessness but he declared 
that the contrivance of his plot gave him three times as much 
trouble as the composition of his novel Apart from his gifts 
as a story-teller, he did nut possess extraordinary menial powers, 
the “ profound thoughts ” culled from his writings by his admir- 
ing biographer Bohdanowu z are for the most part mere truisms 
His copious invention is nevertheless combined with real truth 
to nature, ospeiially evinced in the beautiful little sto**y of 
Jermola the Potter from which George Eliot appears to 

have derived the idea of Silas Mar tier, though she can only have 
known it at second hand Compared with the exquisite art of 
Silas Marnetf Jermola appears rude and unskilful, but it is not 
on this account the less touching in its fidelity to the tenderest 
elements of human nature Kraszewski’s literary activity falls 
into two well-marked epoens, the earlier when, residing upon his 
estate, he produced romances like Jermola, Ulana (1843), 
Kordeckt (18152), de\oid of any special tend'nc) , and that after 
1863, when the suspicions of the Russian government compelled 
him to settle in Dresden lo this period belong several political 
novels published under the pseudonvm of Boleslawita, historical 
fictions such as Countess Cosel, and the “ culture romances 
Moritun (1874-1 87 5) and Resurrectun (1876), by which he is 
perhaps best known out of his own country In 1884 he was 
accused of plotting against the German government and 
sentenced to seven years’ imprisonment in a iPortress, but was 
released in 1886 and withdrew to Geneva, where he died on the 
19th of M mb 1887 His remains were brought to Poland and 
interred at Cracow Kraszewski was also a poet and dramatist, 
his most c elehrated poem is his epic Anafielas (3 vols , 1840-1843) 
on the history of Lithuania He was indefatigable as literary 
( ntic, editor and translator, wrote several historical works, and 
was conspicuous as a restorer of the study of national archaeo- 
logy in Poland Among his most valuable works were I itwa 
(Warsaw, 2 vols , 1847-1850), a collection of Lithuanian anti- 
quities, and an aesthetic history of Poland (Posen, 3 vols, 
1873-1875) (R G) 

KRAUSE, KARL CHRISTIAN FRIEDRICH (1781-1832), 
German philosopher, was born at Eisenberg on the 4th of May 
1781, and died at Munich on the 27th of September 1832 
Educated at first at Eis^^nberg, he proceeded to Jena, where he 
studied philosophy under Hegel and Fichte and became privat- 
dozent m 1802 In the same year, with characteristic impru- 
dence, he married a wife without dowry Two years after. 


lack of pupils compelled him to move to Rudolstadt and later to 
Dresden, where he gave lessons in music In 1805 his ideal of a 
universal world-society led him to join the Freemasons, whose 
principles seemed to tend in the direction he desired He 
published two books on ETeemasonry, Die drei aliesten Kunst- 
urkunden der Fretmaurerbruderschaft O-nd llohere Vergeistigung 
der echt uberlteferten Grundsymbole der Fretmaureret, but his 
opinions drew upon him the opposition of the Masons He 
lived for a time in Berlin and became a pnvatdozent, but was 
unable to obtain a prof essoi ship He therefore proceeded to 
Gottingen and alterwards to Munich, where he died of apoplexy 
at the very moment when the influence of Franz von Baader 
had at last obtained a position for him 

('*ne of the so-called “ Philosophers of Identity,” Krause en- 
deavoured to reconcile the ideas of a God known by Faith or 
Conscience and the world as known to sense God, mtuitnely 
known by Conscience, is not a personality (which implies limita- 
tions), but an ali-inclusive essence {Wesen), which contains the 
Universe within itself This system he called Panentheism, a com- 
bination of Theism and Pantheism His theory of the world and 
of humanity is universal and idealistic The world itself cind man- 
kind, Its highest component, constitute an organism (Gltedbau), 
and the universe is therefore a divine organism (Wesengltedbau) 
The process of development is the formation of higher unities, 
and the last stage is the identification of the world with God 
The form which this development takes, according to Krause, 
IS Right or the Perfect Law R’ght is not the sum of the condi- 
tions of extern 1 1 liberty but of absolute liberty, and embraces all 
the existence of nature, reason and humanity It is the mode, or 
rationale, of all progress from the lower to the highest unity or 
identification By its operation the reality of nature and reason 
rises into the reality of humanity God is the reality which 
transcends and includes both nature and humanity Right is, 
therefore, at once the dynamic and the safeguard of progress 
Ideal society results from the widening of the organic operation 
of this principle from the individual man to small groups of men, 
and finally to mankind as a whole The differences disappear 
as the inherent identity of stnicture predominates in an evei- 
increasing degree, and in the final unity Man is merged in 
God 

Ihe comparatively small area of Krause’s influence was due 
partly to the overshadowing brilliance of Hegel, and partly to 
two inti msK defects The spirit of his thought is mystical and 
by no means easy to follow, and this difficulty is accentuated, 
even to German readers, by the use of artificial terminology 
He makes use of germanized foreign terms which aic unintelli- 
gible to the ordinary man His print ipal works are (beside those 
quoted above) Entwurf des Systems der Philosophic (1804^, 
System der Sittenlehre (1810), Das Urbild der Menschheit , 
and Vorlesungen uber das System der Philosophic (1828) He left 
behind him at his death a mass of unpublished notes, part of 
which has been collected and published by his distiples, 
H Ahrens (1808-1874), Leonhardi, Tiberghien and others 

See II S Lindemann, Uehevi>tchthche Darstellung da Lehens 
Krauses (1839), P llohlfeld, Die Krausesche Philosophie (1879), 
A Procksch, Krause, ein Lebensbtld nach semen Brief en (1880), 
R Eucken, Zur Ertnnerung an Krause (1881) , B Martin, Krauses 
Leben und Bedeutung (1881), and Histones of Philosophy by Zeller, 
Wmdelband and Holfding 

KRAWANG, a residencv of the island of Java, Dutch East 
Indies, bounded E and S by Charibon and the Preanger, W by 
Batavia, and N by the Java Sea, and tomprising a few insig- 
nificant islands The natives are Sundanese, but contain a 
large admixture of Middle Javanese and Bantamers m the north, 
where they established colonies m the 17th century Like the 
residency of Batavia, the northern half of Krawang is flat and 
occasionally marshy, while the southern half is mountainous 
and volcanK Warm and cold mineral, salt and sulphur springs 
occur in the hills Salt is extracted by the government, though 
in smaller quantities now than formerly The principal products 
are nee, coffee, sugar, vanilla, indigo and nutmeg Fishing is 
practised along the coast and forest culture m the hills, while the 
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industries also include the manufacture of coarse linen, sacks 
and leather tanning Gold and silver were formerly thought to 
be hidden m the Parang mountain in the Gandasoli district 
south-west of Purwakarta, and mining was begun by the Dutch 
East India Company in 1722 The largest part of the residency 
consists of private lands, and only the Purwakarta and Krawang 
divisions forming the middle and north-west sections come 
directly under government control The remainder of the 
residency is divided between the Pamanukan-Chiasem lands 
occupying the whole eastern half of the residency and the 
Tegalwaru lands in the south-western corner The former is 
owned by a company and forms the largest estate in Java 
Ihe Tegalwaru is chiefly owned by Chinese proprietors 
Purwakarta is the capital of the residency Subang and 
Pamanukan both he at the junction of several roads near the 
borders of Cheribon and are the chief centres of activity in the 
east of the residency 

KRAY VON KRAJOVA, PAUL, Freiherr (1735-1804), 
Austiian soldier Entering the Austrian army at the age of 
nineteen, he arrived somewhat rapidly at the grade of major, 
but It was many years before he had any opportunity of distin- 
guishing himself In 1784 he suppressed a rising m Iransyl- 
vania, and in the Turkish wars he took an active part at Porezeny 
ind the Vulcan Pass Made major-general in 1790, three years 
later he commanded the advanced guard of the Allies operating 
in France He distinguished himself at Famars, Charleroi, 
Fleurus, Weissenberg, and indeed at almost every encounter with 
the troops of the French Republic In the ( elebrated campaign 
of 1796 on the Rhine and Danube he did conspicuous service as 
a corps commander At Wetzlar he defeated Kldber, and at 
Amberg and Wurzburg he was largely responsible for the victory 
of the archduke Charles In the following year he was less 
successful, being twice defeated on the Lahn and the Mam 
Kray commanded in Italy in 1799, and reconquered from the 
French the plain of Lombardy For Ins victories of Verona, 
Mantua, Legnago and Magnano he was promoted Feldzeugmeuler^ 
and he ended the campaign by further victories at Novi and 
Fossano Next year he commanded on the Rhine against 
Moreau (For the events of this memorable campaign see 
FRENCH Revoluiionary Wars ) As a consequence of the 
defeats he underwent at Biberat h, Messkirch, &c , Kray was 
driven into Ulm, but by a skilful march round Moreau’s flank 
succeeded in escaping to Bohemia He was relieved of his 
command by the Austrian government, and passed his remaining 
years m retirement He died in 1804 Kray was one of the 
best representatives of the old Austrian army lied to an 
obsolete system and unable from habit to realize the (hanged 
( onditions of warfare, he failed, but his enemies held him in the 
highest respect as a brave, skilful and chivalrous opponent It 
was he who at Altenkirchen cared for the dying Marceau, and 
the white uniforms of Kray and his staff mingled with the blue 
of the Trench m the funeial procession of the young general of 
the Republic 

KREMENCHUG, a town of south-west Russia, in the govern- 
ment of Poltava, on the left bank of the Dnieper (whu h periodi- 
cally overflows its banks), 73 m S W of the city of Poltava, on 
the Kharkov-Nikolayev railway Pop (1887), 31,000, (1897, 
with Kryukov suburb), 58,648 The most notable public 
buildings are the cathedral (built in 1808), the arsenal and 
the town hall 1 he town is supposed to ha\ e been founded in 
1571 From its situation at the southern terminus of the 
navigable course of the Dnieper, and on the highway from 
Moscow to Odessa, it early acquired gieat commercial importance, 
and by 1655 it was a wealthy town Trom 1765 to 1789 it was 
the capital of “ New Russia ” It has a suburb, Kryukov, on the 
right bank of the Dnieper, united with the town by a railway 
bridge Nearly all commercial transactions in salt with White 
Russia are effected at Kremenchug I he town is also the centre 
of the tallow trade with Warsaw, considerable quantities of 
timber are floated down to this place Nearly all the trade m 
the brandy manufactured in the government of Kharkov, and 
destined for the governments of Ekateiinoslav and Taurida, 


is concentrated here, as also is the trade m linseed between the 
districts situated on the left affluents of the Dnieper and the 
southern ports Other articles of commerce are rj^e, lyc-flour, 
wheat, oats and buckwheat, which are sent partly up the Dniepci 
to Pinsk, partly by land to Odessa and Benslav, but principally 
to Ekatermoslav, on light boats floated down during the sprinj^ 
floods The Dnieper is crossed at Kremenehug by a tubulai 
bridge io8i yds long, there is also a bridge of boats The 
manufactures consist of carriages, agricultural machmer) , 
tobacco, steam flour-mills, steam saw-mills and forges 

KREMENETS (Polish, Krzemtemec), a town of south-wi^t 
Russia, in the government of Volhynia, 130 m W of /hitomii, 
and 23 m E of Brody railway station (Austrian Galicia) Pop 
(1900), 16,334 It IS situated in a gorge of the Kremenets Hills 
Ihe Jews, who aie numerous, carrv on a brisk trade in tobacto 
and gram exported to Galicia and Odessa The picturesque 
rums of an old castle on a crag close by the town aic usually 
known as the castle of Queen Bona, t e Bona Sforza (wife of 
Sigismund I of Poland), it was built, howevei, in the 8th or 9th 
century Ihe Mongols vainly besieged it m 1241 and 1255 
From that time Kremenets was under the dominion aitcinately 
of Lithuania and Poland, till 1648, when it was taken by the 
Zaporogian Cossacks Fiom 1805 to 1832 its Polish Ivceiim was 
the centre of superior instruction for the western provinces 
of Little Russia, but after the Polish insurrection of 1831 the 
lyceum was transferred to Kiev, and is now the university of 
that town 

KREMS, a town of Austria, m lower Austria, 40 m W N W 
of Vienna by rail Pop (1900), 12,057 It is situated at the 
confluence of the Krems with the Danube Ihe manufactures 
comprise steel goods, mustard and vinegir, and a special kind of 
white lead {Kremser Wets^) is prepared from deposits in the 
neighbourhood Ihe trade is mainly m tl ese prodiuts and m 
wine and saffron Ihc Danube harbour of Krems is at the 
adjoining town of Stein (pop , 4299) 

KREMSIER (Czech, Kromirtz), a town of Austria, m Moravia, 
37 m E by N of Brunn b> rail Pop (1900), 13,991, mostlv 
Czech It IS situated on the Maich, in the fertile region of the 
Hanna, and not far from the confluence of these two rivers It 
IS the summei residence of the bishop of Olmutz, whose palace, 
sui rounded by a fine park and gaidens, and containing a picture 
gallery, library and various collections, forms the chief object 
of interest Its industries include the manufacture of machi- 
nery and iron-founding, brewmg and c orn-milhng, and there is a 
considerable trade m corn, cattle, fruit and manufactures Jn 
1 1 31 Kremsier was the seat of a bishopric It suffered con- 
siderably during the Hussite war, and m 1643 it was taken and 
burned by the Swedes After the rising of 1848 the Austrian 
parliament met in the palace at Kremsier from November 1848 
till March 1849 In August 1885 a meeting took place here 
between the Austrian and the Russian emperors 

KREUTZER, KONRADIN (1780-1849), German musical 
composer, was born on the 22nd of November 1780 m Messkirch 
m Baden, and died on the 14th of December 1849 in Riga He 
owes his fame almost exclusively to one opera, Das ISachtlager 
von Granada (1834), which kept the stage lor half a century in 
spite of the changes m musical taste 11 was written in the style 
of Weber, and is remarkable espcciallv for its flow of genuine 
melody and depth of feeling Ihe same qualities are found in 
Kreutzer’s part-songs for men s voices, which at one time were 
extremely popular in Germany, and are still listened to with 
pleasure Amongst these ‘^Dcr Tag dcs Herin” (“ The I ord’s 
Day ”) may be named as the most excellent Kreutzer was a 
prolific composer, and wrote a number of operas for the theatre 
at Vienna, which have disappeared from the stage and arc not 
likely to be revived He was from 1812 to 1816 Kapellmeister 
to the king of Wurttemberg, and in 1840 became conductor of 
the opera at Cologne His daughter, Cecilia Kreutzer, was a 
singer of some renown 

KREUTZER, RUDOLPH (1766-1831), French violinist, of 
German extraction, was born at Versailles, his father being a 
musician in the royal chapel Rudolph gradually became 
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famous as a violinist, playing with great success at various 
continental capitals It was to him that in 1803 Beethoven 
dedicated his famous violin sonata {op 47) known as the 
“ Kreutzer ’ Apart, however, from his fame as a violinist, 
Kreutzer was also a prolific composer, he wrote twenty-nme 
operas, many of which v/ere successfully produced, besides 
nineteen violin concertos and chamber music He died at 
Geneva in 1831 

KR^UZBUHG, a town of Germany, in the Prussian province 
of Silesia, on the Stober, 24 m N N E ol Oppeln Pop (^905), 
10,919 It has an Evangelical and a Roman Catholic church, a 
gymnasium and a teacher’s seminary Here are flour-mills, 
distilleries, iron- works, breweries, and manufactories of sugar and 
of machinery KreUzburg, which became a town in 12 152, was 
the birthplace of the novelist Gustav Ireytag 

KREUZNAGH (Creuznach), a town and watering-place of 
Germany, m the Prussian Rhine province, situated on the Nahe, 
a tributary of the Rhine, 9 m by rail S of Bmgerbruck Pop 
(1900), 21,321. It consists of the old town on the right bank of 
the river, the new town on the left, and the Bade Inscl (bath 
island), connected by a fine stone bridge The town has two 
Evangelical and three Roman Catholic churches, a gymnasium, 
a commercial sihcM^l, and a hospital Ihcre is a collection of 
Roman and medieval antiquities, among which is pieservcxi a 
fine Roman mosair discovered in 1893 On the Bade Irtsel 
IS the Kurhaus (1872) and also the chief spring, the Elisabeth- 
ouelle, impregnated with iodine and bromme, and presenbed 
for scrofulous, bronchial and rheumatic disorders The chief 
industries are marble-polishing and the manufacture of leather, 
glass and tobacco Vines are cultivated on the neighbouring 
hills, and there is a trade in wine and corn 

The earliest mention of the springs of Krcuznach occurs in 
1478, but It was only in the early part of the ic;th century that 
Dr Prieger, to whom there is a statue in the town, brought them 
into prominence Now the annual number of visitors amounts 
to several thousands Kreuznach was evidently a Roman town, 
as the rums of a Roman fortificatioh, the Heidenmaucr, and 
various antiquities have been found in its immediate neighbour- 
hood In the 9th century it was known as Crucmiaoum, and it 
had a palace of the Carolmgian kings In 1065 the emperor 
Henty IV presented it to the bishopric of Spues, m the 13th 
century it obtained civic privileges and passed to the counts of 
Sponheim, in T416 it became part of the Palatinate The town 
was ceded to Prussia in 1814 In 1689 the French reduced the 
strong castle of Kauzenberg to the ruin which now stands on a 
hill above Kieuznaih 

See Schneegaiis, Historisch topngraphi^cke Beschreibung Kreua 
nocks und s^tner Vmgebung (7th ed , 1904) Engelmann, Kreuznach 
and seme Heilquellen (8th ed , 1890) , and Stabel, Das SolbaU 
hreuenach fur Arzte dargesUllt (Kreuznach, 1887) 

KRIEGSPIEL (Kriegsspiel), the original German name, 
still used to some extent in England, for the War Game (q v ) 

KRlElttHlLD (GrIuhild), the heroine of the Nibelungenhed 
and wife of the hero Siegfried The name ^from 0 H Get grtma, 
a mask or helm, and htltja or htlta, war) means “ the masked 
warrior woman,” and has been taken to prove het to have been 
originally a mythical, daemonic figure, an impersonation of the 
powers 0^ darkness and of death In the north, indeed, the name 
Gnmhtldr continued to have a purely mythical character and 
to be applied only to daemonic beings, but m Germany, the 
original home of the Nibelungen myth, it certainly lost all trace 
of this signific ance, and in the Nibelungenhed Knemhild is no 
more than a beautiful princess, the daughter of Kmg Dancrat 
and Queen Uote, and sister of the Burgundian kings Gunther, 
Gisclh^r and G6m6t, the masters of the Nibelungen hoard As 
she appears m the Nibelungen legend, however, Knemhild 
would seem to have an historical origin, as the wife of Attila, 
kmg of the Hurts, as fvell as sister of th^ Nibelung kings Accord- 
ing to Jordan es (c 49), who takes his mformatioti frbm the con- 
tdmporai-y atid trustworthy account of PriSeus^ Attila died Of 
a violent heihorrhage at night, as he lay beside a g<rl named 
Ildico (ie 0 . H Gcr Hildrkfl) The story got abroad that he 


had perished by the hand of a Woman in revenge for her relations 
slam by him , according to some (e g Saxo Poeta and the Qued- 
linburg chronicle) it Was her father whom she revenged; but 
when the treacherous overthrow of the Butgundians by Attila 
had become a theme for epic poets, she figured as a Burgundian 
princess, and her act as done in revenge for her brothers Now 
the name Hildiko is the diminutive bf Hilda or Hiid, which again 
— m accordance with a custom common enough — may have 
l>een used as an abbreviation of Grimhild (cf Ntldr for Bfyn- 
hildr)i It has been suggested (Symons, Heldensage, p 55) that 
when the legend of the verthrow of the Burgundians, which 
took place nl 437, became attached to that of the death of Attila 
(453), Hild, the supposed sister of the Burgurdian kings, was 
identified with the daemonic Grimhild* the s.ster of the mythical 
Nibelung brothers, and thus helped the piocess by which the 
Nibelung myth became fused with the historical story of the 
fall of the Burgundian kingdom The older story, according to 
which Grimhild slays her husband Attila in revenge for her 
brothers, is preserved in the Norse tradition, though Grimhild S 
part IS played by Gudrun, a change probably due id the fact, 
mentioned above, that the name Grimhild still retained m the 
north Its sinister significance Ihe name of Grimhild is trans- 
ferred to Gudrun’s mother, the “ wise wife,” a semi-daemonic 
figure, who brews the potion that makes Sigurd forget his love 
for Brunhild and his plighted troth. In the Nibelungenhed y 
however, the primitive supremacy of the blood-tie has given 
plac^ to the more modern idea of the supremacy of the passion of 
love, and Knemhild inarnCs Attila (Etzel) in order to c ompass 
the death of her brothers, in revenge for the murdtr of Siegfried. 
Ihcodor Abeling, who is disposed to reject or mmimize the 
mythical origins, further suggests a confusion of the story of 
Attila’s wife Ildico with that of the murder of Sigimund the 
Burgundian by the sons of Chrothildis, wife of Clovis (See 
NlBELUNCtNLIED ) 

See B Symons, (termamsche Heldensage (Str issburg, 1905) , F 
Zarnke, Das Nibelungenhed, p 11 (i^eipzig, 1875), T Abelmg, 
Etnletlung in das Nibelungenhed (Freiburg im Bieisgau, 1909) 

(WAP) 

KRILOFF (or Krutlov), IVAN ANDREEVICH (1768-1844), 
the great national fabulist of Russia, was born on the 14th of 
February 1768 at Mos( ow, but his early years were spent at Oren 
burg and Tvci* His father, a distinguished military officer, died 
in 1779, and young Kriloff was left with no richer patrimony than 
a chest of old books, to be brought up by the exertions of a heroic 
mother In the course of a few years his mother removed to 
St Petersburg, in the hope of securing a government pension, and 
there Kriloff obtained a post in the civil service, but he gave it 
up immediately after his mother’s death in 1788 Already in 
1783 he had sold to a bookseller a comedy of his own composition, 
and" by this means had procured for himself the works of Moli^re, 
Racine, Boileau , and now, probably undei: the influence of these 
writers, he produced Philomela and Cleopalra, which gave him 
access to the dramatic circle of Knyazhin Several attempts 
he made to start a literary magazine met with little success, 
but, together with his plavs, they served to make the author 
known in soenty tor about four years (1797-1801) Kriloff 
lived at the country seats of Prince Sergius Galitzin, and when 
the prince was appointed military governor of I ivonia he accom- 
panied him as official secretary Of the years which follow his 
resignation of this post little iS known, the common opinion 
being that he wandered from town to town under the influence 
of a passion for card-playmg Beforfe long he found his place 
as a fdbuliSt, the first collection of his Fables, 23 in number, 
appearing in 1809 From 1812 to 1641 he held a congenial 
appointment in the Imperial Public Library — first aS assistant, 
and then as head of the Russian books department He died 
on the 2ist of Nbverriber 1844 HiS statue in the Summet 
Garden is one of the finest monuments in St Petersburg 

Honodts were showered upon Kriloff while he yet livid the 
Acadefny of Sciences admitted him a ipember in i8ti, and be- 
stowed upon hlni its gold medal, m 1838 a great festiVdl was field 
undet iihpetial sanctidn to celebrate the jubilee of his first 
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appearance as an author, and the emperor assigned him a hand- 
some pension Before his death about 77,000 copies o£ his babies 
had found sale in Russia, and his wisdom and humour haa 
become the common possession of the many He was at once 
poet and sage His fables for the most part struck root in some 
actual event, and the> told at once by their grip and by their 
beauty though he began as a translator and imitator he soon 
showed himself a master of invention, who found abundant 
material in the life of his native land lo the Russian ear his 
verse is of matchless quality, while word and phrase are direct, 
simple and eminently idiomatic, colour and cadence vary with 
the theme 

A collected edition Kiiloff s works aj^cared at St Petersburg, 
1844 Of the numerous editions of his fables, which have been 
often translated, may be mentioned that illui>tratod by Trulovski, 
1872 Ihe authors life has been written in Russian by I'lotnell, 
by Lebanon and by Grot, lAter zhizn Krmlova Materials ’ for 
his life are published in vol vi of the Sbuymk Statei of the literary 
department of the Academy of Sciences W R S Ralston prehxcd 
an excellent sketch to his kngli^ih prose version of the Fables ^1868, 
2nd od , 1871) Anothei translation, by T H Harrison, appeared 
m 1883 

KRISHNA (the Dark One), an incarnation of Vishnu, or 
rather the form in which Vishnu himself is the most popular 
object of worship throughout northern India In origin, 
Krishna, like Rama, was undoubtedl)' a deihed hero oi the 
Kshatnya caste In the older framework of the M ahabhdrala he 
appears as a great chieftain and ally of the Pandava brothers, 
and it is only in the interpolated episode of the Bhagavad-gtia 
that he is identified with Vishnu and becomes the revealer of the 
doctrine of hhahti or religious devotion Of still later date are 
the popular developments of the modern cult of Krishna 
assoc i ted with Radha, as found in the Vtshnu Pwana Here 
he IS represented as the son of a king saved from a slaughter of 
the innocents, brought up by a cowherd, sporting with the milk- 
maids, and pei forming miraculous feats in his childhood The 
scene is laid in the neighbourhood of Muttra, on the right bank 
of the Jumna, where the whole country to the present day is 
holy ground Another place associated with incidents of his 
later life is Dwarka, the westernmost point in the peninsula of 
Kathiawar 1 he two most famous preachers of Knshna-worship 
and founders of sects m his honour were Vallabha and 
( haitanya, both born towards the close of the 15th century 
The followers of the former are now found chiefiy in Rajputana 
and Gujarat They are known as Vallabhacharyas, and their 
gosatns or high priests as maharajas, to whom semi-divine 
honours are paid Ihe licentious practices of this sect were 
exposed in a lawsuit before the high court at Bombay m i86a 
C haitanya was the Vaishnav reformer of Bengal, with his home 
at Nadiya A third influential Krishna-preacher of the 19th 
century was Swami Narayan, who was encounteied by Bishop 
Ileber in Gujarat, where his followers at this day are numerous 
and wealthy Among the names of Krishna aie Gopal, the cow- 
herd, Gopimfk, the lord of the milkmaids, and Mathuranath, 
the lord of Muttra His legitimate consort was Rukmini, 
daughter of the king of Berar, but Radha is always associated 
with him rn his temples (See Hinduism ) 

KRISHNAGAR, a town of Bntish India, headquarters of 
Nadia distmt m Bengal, situated on the left bank of the river 
Jalangi and connected with Ranaghat, on the Eastern Bengal 
railway, by a light railway Pop (1901), 24,547 It is the 
lesidence of the raja of Nadia anci contains a government 
college Coloured clay figures are manufactured 

K 'ilSTIANSTAD (Christianstad), a port of Sweden, chief 
town of the distnc {Ian) of Kristianstad, on a peninsula in Lake 
Sjovik, an expansion ot the nver Helge, 10 m from the Baltic 
Pop. (1900), 10,318 Its harbour, custom-house, &c , are at 
Ahus at the mouth of the river It is among the first twelve 
manufacturing towns of Sweden as regards value of output, 
having engineering works, flour mills, distilleries, weaving mills’ 
and sugar factories Granite and wood-pulp are exported, and 
coal arid gram imported The town is the seat of the court of 
appeal for the provinces of Skane and Blekinge It wa's founded 
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and fortified m 1614 by Christian IV of Denmark, who built the 
fine ornate church Ihe town was ceded to bweden in 1658, 
retaken by ( hrijstian V in 1676, and again acquired by Sweden 
in 1678 

KRIVOY ROG, a town of south Russia, m the government of 
Kherson, on the Ingulets River, near the station of the same 
name on the Ekaterinoslav railway, 113 m S W of the city of 
Ekatennoslav Pop (1900), about 10,000 It is the centre of a 
district very rich in minerals, obtained from a narrow stretch of 
crystalline schists underlying the lertiary deposits Iron ores 
(60 to 70 % of iron), copper ores, colours, brown coal, graphite, 
slate, anci lithographic stone are obtained— nearly 2,000,000 
tons ot iron ore annually 

KROCHMAL^ NAHMAN (1785-1840), Jewish scholar, was bom 
at Brody m Galicia in 1785 He was one of the pioneers in the 
revival of Jewish learning which followed on the age of Moses 
Mendelssohn His chief work was the Morek Nebucke ha- 
zeman{'' Guide for the Perplexed of the Age ”), a title mutated 
from that of the 12th-century “ Guide for the Perplexed ** of 
Maimonides (qv) this book was not published till after the 
author’s death, when it was edited by /iin? (1851) The book 
IS a philosophy of Jewish history, and has a double importanc e 
Cn the one side it was a critical examination of the Rabbinic 
literature and much influenced subsequent investigators On 
I the other side, Krochmal, in the words of N blouse hz, “ was the 
first Jewish scholar who views Juda’sm, not as a distinct and 
independent entity, but as a part of the whole of civili/afion ” 
Krochmal, under Hegelian influences, regarded the nationality 
of Israel as consisting in its religious genius, its spiritual gifts 
Thus Ktochmal may be called the originator of the idea of the 
mission of the Jewish people, “ cultural Zionism ” as it has more 
reccntl) been termed He died at larnopol in 1840 

See S Schcchlcr, Studies in Judaism (i8g0), pp 56 seq , N 
Slousch*, Renascence of Hebrew I iterature (1909), pp 03 seq 

(1 A) 

KRONENBERG, a town of Germany m the Prussian Rhine 
Province, 6 m S W from Elberfeld, with which it is connected 
by railway and by an electric tramway line Pop (1905), 11,340 
It IS a scattered community, consisting of an agglomeration of 
seventy-three different hamlets It has a Roman Catholic and 
two Protestant churches^ a handsome modern town hall and 
considerable industries, consisting mainly of steel and iron 
manufactures 

KRONSTADT, or Cronstadt, a stronglv fortified seaport 
town of Russia, the chief naval station of the Russian fleet in 
the northern seas, and the seat of the Russian admiralty Pop 
(1867), 43,115, (1897), 59 539 It IS situated on the island of 
Kotlin, near the head of the Gulf of h inland, 20 m W of 
bt Petersbuig, of which it is the chief port, in 59 59' 30" N and 
29“ 46' 30" E Kronstvidt, always sirong, has been thoroughly 
rcfortified on modem principles The old “three-decker” 
forts, five m number, which formerly constituted the principal 
defences of the place, and defied the Anglo-hrench fleets during 
the Crimean War, are now of secondary importance hrom the 
plans of Todlcben a new fort, Constantine, and four batteries 
were constructed (1856-1871) to defend the principal approach, 
and seven batteries to cover the shallower northern channel 
All these modern fortifications are low and thickly armoured 
earthworks, powerfully armed with heavy Krupp guns in 
turrets The town itself is surrounded with an enceinte The 
island of Kotlin, or Kettle (Finn , Retusart, or Rat Island), m 
general outline forms an elongated triangle, 7i m in length by 
about I m breadth, with its base towards bt Petersburg The 
eastern or broad end is occupied by the town of Kionstadt, and 
shoah extend for a mile and a half from the western point of 
the island to the rock on which the folbaaken lighthouse is 
birilt The island thus divides the seaward approach to 
St Petersburg into two channels, that on the northern side 
IS obstructed by shoals which extend across it from Kothh to 
I isynos on the Finnish mainland, and is only passable by vessels 
drawing less than 15 ft of water, the southern channel, the high- 
way to the capital, is narrowed by a spit which projects from 
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opposite Oranienbaum on the Russian mainland, and, lying 
close to Kronstadt, has been strongly guarded by batteries 
llie approach to the capital has been git ally facilitated by the 
construction in 1875-1885 of a canal, 23 ft deep, through the 
shallows The town of Kronstadt is built on level ground, 
and IS thus exposed to inundations, from one of which it 
suffered in 1824 On the south side of the town there are 
three harbours — the lar^e western or merthant harbour, the 
western flank of which is formed by a great mole joming the 
fortifications which traverse the breadth of the island on this 
side, the middle harbour, used chiefly for fitting out and repairing 
vc-»sels, and the eastern or war harbour for vessels of the 
Russian navy The Peter and Catherine canals, communi- 
cating with the merchant and middle harbours, traverse the 
town Between them stood the old Italian palace of Prince 
Menshikov, the site of which is now oc cupicd by the pilot school 
Among other public buildings are the naval hospital, the British 
seaman’s hospital (established in 1867), the civic hospital, 
admiralty (founded 1785), arsenal, dockyards and foundries, 
school of marine engineering, the cathedral of St Andrew, and 
the English churth The port is ice-bound for 140 to 160 days 
in the year, from the beginnmg of December till April A very 
large proportion of the mhabitants are sailors, and large num- 
l^ers of artisans are employed in the dockyards Kronstadt 
was founded in 1710 by Peter the Great, who took the island 
of Kotlin from the Swedes in 1703, when the first fortifications 
were constructed (PA K , J 1 Be ) 

KROONSTAD, a town of Orange River Colony, 127 m by 
rail N E of Bloemfontein and 130 m S W of Johannesburg 
Pop (1904), 7191, of whom 3708 were whites Kroonstad lies 
4489 ft above the sea and is built on the banks of the Valsch 
River, a perennial tributary of the Vaal It is a busy town, 
being the centre of a rich agricultural district and of the 
diamond and coal-minmg industry of the north-western parts 
of the colony It is also a favourite residential place and 
icsort of visitors from Johannesburg It enjoys a healthy 
climate, affords opportunities for boating rare in South Africa, 
and boasts a golf-links The principal building is the Dutch 
Reformed church m the centre of the market square 
On the capture of Bloemfontein by the British during the 
\nglo-Boer War of 1899-1902 Kioonstad was chosen by the 
Orange Free State Boers as the capital of the state, a dignity it 
held from the 13th of Maich to the nth of May 1900 On the 
followmg day the town was occupied by Lord Roberts The 
Unking of the town in 1906 with the Natal sy^^tem made the route 
via Kroonstad the shoitest railway connexion between Cape 
Town and Durban Another line goes N W from Kroonstad 
to Klerksdorp, passing (17 miles) the Lace diamond mine and 
(45 miles) the coal mines at Vierfontem 
KROPOTKIN, PETER ALEXEIVICH, Princf (1842- ), 

Russian geographer, author and revolutionary, was born at 
\foscow in 1842 His father. Prince Alexei Petrovich Kropotkin, 
belonged to the old Russian nobility , his mother, the daughter 
of a general in the Russian army, had remarkable literary and 
Uberal tastes At the a^e of fifteen Prince Peter Kropotkin, who 
had been designed by his father for the army, entered the Corps 
of Pages at St Petersburg (1857) Only a hundred and fifty 
boys — mostly children of the nobility belonging to the court — 
were educated in this privileged corps, which combined the 
character of a military school endowed with special rights and 
of a Court institution attached to the imperial household Here 
he remained till 1862, reading widely on his own account, and 
giving special attention to the works of the trench encyclo- 
paedists and to modem French histor>^ Before he left Moscow 
Pnnee Kropotkin had developed an interest in the condition of 
the Russian peasantry, and this interest increased as he grew 
older The years 1857-1861 witnessed a rich growth in the in- 
tellectual forces of Russia, and Kropotkin came under the influence 1 
of the new Liberal-revolutionary literature, which indeed largely j 
expressed his own aspirations In 1862 he was promoted from 
..he Corps of Pages to the army The members of the corps had j 
the prescriptive right of choosing the regiment to which they 1 


would be attached Kropotkm had never wished for a militar> 
career, but, as he had not the means to enter the St Petersburg 
University, he elected to join a Siberian Cossack regiment in the 
recently annexed Amur district, where there were prospects of 
administrative woik For some time he was aide-de-camp 
to the governor of Transbaikalia at Chita, subsequently being 
appointed attach^ for Cossack affairs to the governor -general of 
East Siberia at Irkutsk Opportunities for administrative work, 
however, were scanty, and in 1864 Kropotkin accepted charge 
of a geographical survey expedition, crossing North Manchuria 
from Transbaikalia to the Amur, and shortly afterwards was 
attached to another expedition which proceeded up the Sungari 
River into the heart of Manchuria Both these expeditions 
yielded most valuable geographical results The impossibility 
of obtaining any real administrative reforms m Siberia now 
induced Kropotkin to devote himself almost entirely to scientific 
exploration, in which he continued to be highly successful In 
1867 he quitted the army and returned to St Petersburg, where 
he entered the university, becoming at the same time secretaiy 
to the physical geography section of the Russian Geographical 
Society In 1873 he published an important contribution to 
science, a map and papci in which he proved that the existing 
maps of Asia entirely misrepresented the physical formation of 
the coiintrv, the main structural lines being m fact from 
south-west to north-cist not from north to south, or from east 
to west as had been previously supposed In 18/1 he explored 
the glacial deposits of h inland and Sweden for the Russian 
Geographical Society, and while engaged in this work was offered 
the secretaryship of that society But by this time he had 
determined that it was his duty not to work at fresh discoveries 
but to aid in diffusing existing knowledge among the people at 
large, and he accordingly refused the offer, and rctuined to 
St Petersburg, where he joined the revolutionary party In 1872 
he visited Switzerland, and became a member of the Inter- 
national Workingmen’s Association at Geneva The so( lalism 
of this body was not, however, advanced enough for his views, 
and after studying the programme of the more violent Jura 
Federation at Neuchatel and spending some time in the com- 
pany of the leading members, he definitely adopted the creed of 
anarchism {qv) and, on returning to Russia, took an active part 
in spreading the nihilist propaganda In 1874 he was arrested 
and imprisoned, but escaped m 1876 and went to England, 
removing after a short stay to Switzerland, where he joined the 
Jura Federation In 1877 he went to Pans, where he helped to 
start the socialist movement, returning to Switzerland in 1878, 
where he edited for the Jura Federation a revolutionary news- 
paper, Le Revolte f subsequently also publishing various revolu- 
tionary pamphlets Shortly after the assassination of the tsar 
Alexander II (1881) Kropotkin was expelled fi om Switzerland bv 
the Swiss government, and after a short stay at Thonon (Savoy ) 
went to London, where he remained for nearly a year, returning 
to Thonon towards the end of 1882 Shortly afterwards he was 
arrested by the French government, and, after a trial at I yons 
sentenced by a police-court magistrate (under a special law passed 
on the fall of the Commune) to five years’ imprisonment, on the 
ground that he had belonged to the International Workingmen’s 
Association (1883) In 1886 however, as the result of repeated 
agitation on his behalf in the Prench Chamber, he was released, 
and settled near London 

Prince Kropotkin’s authority as a writer on Russia is univer- 
sally acknowledged, and he has contributed largely to the 
Encyclopaedia Britannica Among his other works may be 
named Paroles d'un revolte (1884), La Conqnete du pain (i888), 
U Anarchic sa philosopher son tdial (1896), The State j its Part 
in History (1898), Fields, Factories and Workshops (1899), 
Memoirs of a Revolutionist (1900), Mutual Aid, a Factor of Evo- 
lution (1902), Modern Science and inarchtsm (Philadelphia, 
1903), The Desiccation of Asia (1904), The Orography of Asia 
(1904), and Russian Literature (igo$) 

KROTOSCHIN (in Polish, Kiotoszyn), a town of Germany, in 
the Prussian province of Posen, 32 m S E of Posen Pop (1900), 
12,373 It has three churches, a synagogue, steam saw-mills, 
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and a steam brewery, and carries on trade in gram and seeds 
1 he castle of Krotoschin is the chief place of a mediatized prin- 
cipality which was formed in 1819 out of the domains of the 
Prussian crown and was granted to the prince of 1 hum and Taxis 
in compensation for the relinquishment by him of the monopoly 
of the Prussian postal system, formerly held by his family 

KRUDENER. BARBARA JULIANA. Baroness VON (1764- 
1824), Russian religious mystic and author, was born at Riga 
m Livonia on the nth of November 1764 Her father, Otto 
Hermann von Vietinghoff, who had fought as a colonel in 
Catherine II ’s wars, was one of the two councillors for Livonia 
and a man of immense wealth, her mother, nee Countess Anna 
Ulrica von Munnich, was a grand-daughter of the celebrated 
held marshal Juliana, as she was usually called, was one of a 
numerous family Her education, according to her own account, 
consisted of lessons m French spelling, deportment and sewing, 
and at the age of eighteen (Sept 29, 1782) she was married to 
Baron Burckhard Alexis Constantin von Krudener, a widower six- 
teen years her senior I he baron, a diplomatist of distinction, was 
cold and reserved, the baroness was frivolous, pleasure-loving, 
and possessed of an insatiable thirst for attention and flattery , 
and the strained relations due to this incompatibility of temper 
were embittered by her limitless extravagance, which constantly 
involved herself and her husband in financial difliculties At 
first indeed all went well On the 31st of January 1784 a son 
was born to them, named Paul after the grand-duke Paul (after- 
wards emperor), who acted as god-father 1 he same year Baron 
Krudener became ambassador at Venice,’ where he remained until 
transferred to Copenhagen in 1786 

In 1787 the birth of a daughter (Juliette) aggravated the 
nervous disorders from which the baroness had for some time 
been suffering, and it was dec idtd that she must go to the south 
for her health, she accordingly left, with her infant daughter and 
her step-daughter Sophie In 1789 she was at Pans when the 
states general met, a year later, at Montpellier, she met a young 
cavalry captain, Charles Louis de Fregeville, and a passionate 
attachment sprang up between them They returned together 
to Copenhagen, where the baroness told her husband that her 
heart could no longer be his The baron was coldl> kind, he 
refused to hear of a divorce and attempted to arrange a modus 
Vivendi, which was facilitated by the departure of De Fregeville 
for the war All was useless, Juliana refused to remain at Copen- 
hagen, and, setting out on her travels, visited Riga, bt Peters- 
burg — where her father had become a senator 2 Berlin, Leipzig 
and Switzerland In 1798 her husband became ambassador at 
Berlin, and she joined him there But the stiff court society of 
Prussia was irksome to her, money difficulties (ontinued, and 
by way of climax, the murder of the tsar Paul, m whose favour 
Baron Krudener had stood high, made the position of the ambas- 
sador extremely precarious The baroness seized the occasion 
to leave for the baths of Teplitz, whence she wrote to her husband 
that the doctors had ordered her to winter in the south He died 
on the 14th of June 1802, without ever having seen her again 

Meanwhile the baroness had been revelling in the intellectual 
society of Coppet and of Pans She was now thirty-six , her 
charms were fading, but her passion for admiration survived 
She had tried the effect of the shawl dance, in imitation of Emma, 
lady Hamilton, she now sought fame in literature, and in 
1803, after consulting Chateaubriand and other writers of dis- 
tinction, published her Valine, a sentimental romance, of which 
under a thin veil of anonymity she herself was the heroine In 
Januarv 1804 she returned to Livonia 

At Riga occurred her “ conversion ” A gentleman of her 
acquaintance when about to salute her fell dying at her feet 
The shock overset her not too well balanced mind , she sought for 
consolation, and found it in the ministrations of her shoemaker, 
an ardent ciisciple of the Moravian Brethren Though she had 

found peace,’* however, the disorder of her nerves continued, 

^ A portrait of Madame de Krudener and her son as “ Venus 
disarming Cupid,” by Angelica Kauffmann, of this period, is m the 
Louvre 

^ He died while she was there in 1792 
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and she was ordered by her doctor to the baths of Wiesbaden At 
Konigsberg she had an interview with Queen Louise, and, more 
important still, with one Adam Muller, a rough peasant, to whom 
the Lord had revealed a prophetic mission to King Frederick 
William III Chiliasm ” was in the air Napoleon was 
evidently Antichrist, and the “ latter days ” were abou^ to be 
accomplished Under the influence of the pietistic movement the 
belief was widely spread, m royal courts, in country parsonages, 
in peasants’ hovels a man would be raised up “ from the north 
from the rising of the sun ” (Isa xli 25), Antichrist wdVild 
be overthrown, and Christ would come to reign a thousand years 
upon the earth The interview determined the direc tion of 
the baroness’s religious development A short visit to the 
Moravians at Herrenhut followed, then she went, via Dresden, 
to Karlsruhe, to sit at the feet of Heinrich Jung-Stilling (qv ), 
the high priest of occultist pieti‘'m, whose influence was supreme 
at the court of Baden and infected those of Stockholm and 
St Petersburg ^ Bv him she was instructed m the chihastic faith 
and in the mysteries of the supernatural world 1 hen, hearing 

that a certain pastor in the Vosges, Jean Fredera Fontaines, was 
prophesving and working miracles, she determined to go to 
him On the 5th of June 1801 accordingly, she arrived at the 
Protestant parsonage of bainte Marie-aux-Mines, accompanied 
by her daughter Juliette, her step-daughter Sophie and a Russian 
valet 

Ihis remained for two years her headijuarters Fontaines, 
half-charlatan, half-dupe, had introduced into his household a 
prophetess named Mane Gottliebin Kiimmer,'* whose visions, 
carefully calculated for her own puiposcs, btiame the oracle ot 
the divine mysteries for the baroness Under this influence she 
believed more firmly than ever in the approaching millennium 
and hei own mission to proclaim it Her rank, her reckless 
< harities, and her exuberant eloquence produced a great cffc( t 
j on the simple (ountrv folk, and when, in 1809, it was decided to 
found a colony of the “ elec t ” in ordf r to wait for “ the coming of 
the I^rd,” many wretched peasants sold or distributed all they 
possessed and followed the baroness and Fontaines into Wurt- 
temberg, where the settlement was established at (atharinen- 
plaisir and the chateau of Bonnigheim, only to be dispersed 
(Mav i)by an unsympathetic government ^ further wanderings 
followed to Lichtenthal near Baden, to Karlsruhe and the 
congenial society of pictistK princesses, to Riga where she 
was present at the death-bed of her mother (Jan 24, 1811), 
then back to Karlsruhe The influence of kontaines, to whom 
she had been “ spiritually married ” (Madame bon tames being 
content with the part of Martha in the household, so long as the 
baroness’s funds lasted), had now waned, and she had fallen under 
that of Johann Kaspar Wegelin (1766 1833), a pious linen-draper 
of Strassburg, who taught her the sweetness of “ complete anni- 
hilation of the will anci mystic death ” Her preaching and her 
indiscriminate chanties now began to attract curious crowds from 
afar, and her appearance everywhere was accompanied by an 
epidemic of visions and prophesvings, which culminated in the 
appearance m 1811 of the cornel, a sure sign of the approaching 
end In 1812 she was at Stra^sburg, whence she paid more than 
one visit to J F Oberlin z; ), the famous pastor of Waidbach in 
Steinthal (Ban de la Roche), and where she had the glory of con- 
verting her host, Adrien dc Lazay-Marncsia, the prefect In 
1813 she was a^ Geneva, where she established the faith of a 
band of young pietists in revolt against the Calvinist Church 
authorities - notahW Henri Louis Empeytaz, afterwards destined 
to be the compa’inon of her crowning evangelistic triumph In 
September 18 r 4 she was again at Waldbach, where Empeytaz 
had preceded her, and at Strassburg, where the party was 
joined by hranz Karl von Berckheim, who afterwards married 

consorts of Alexander 1 of Russia and of Gustavus Adolphus 
IV Sweden were pnneesses of Baden 

-»he had been condemned some years previously in Wurttember|* 
to the pillory and three years' imprisonment as a swindler 
\Betrugertn) , on her own confession Her curious history is given 
in detail by M Muhlenbeck 

® In 1809 it was obviously inconvenient to have people proclaiming 
Napoleon as " the Beast " 

\v 30 
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Juliette ^ At the end of the year she returned with her 
daughters and Empeytaz to Baden, a fateful migration 
The empress Elizabeth of Russia was now at Karlsruhe, and 
she and the pietist ladies of her entourage hoped that the emperor 
Alexander might find at the hands of Madame dc Krudcner the 
peace which an mterview wnth Jung~S tilling had failed to bring 
him The baroness herself wrote urgent letters to Roxane de 
Stourdza, sister of the tsar’s Rumanian secretary, begging ner 
to procure an interview 1 here seemed to be no result, but the 
correspondence paved the way for the opportunity which a 
strange chance was to give her of realizing her ambition In 
the spnng of 1815 the baroness was settled at S( hluchtem, a piece 
of Baden territory enclave in W urltemberg, busy persuading the 
peasants to sell all and fly from the wrath to come Near this, 
at Heilbronn, the emperor Alexander established his head- 
quarters on the 4th of June lhat very night the baroness 
sought and obtained an interview To the tsar, who had been 
brooding alone over an open Bible, her sudden arnval seemed an 
answer to his prayers , for three hours the prophetess preached 
her strange gospel, while the most powerful man in Europe sat, his 
face buried in his hands, sobbing hke a child , until at last he 
declared that he had “ found peace At the tsar’s request she 
followed him to Heidelberg and later to Pans, where she was 
lodged at the Hotel Montchenu, next door to the imperial head- 
quarters in the Ely see Palace A private door connected the 
establishments, and eveiy evening the emperor went to take 
part in the prayer-meetings conducted by the baroness and 
Empeytaz Chihasm seemed to have found an entrance into 
the high councils of Europe, and the baroness von Krudener had 
become a political force to be reckoned with. Admission to her 
religious gathenngs was sought by a crowd of people celebrated 
m the intellectual and social world, Chateaubriand came, and 
Benjamin Constant, Madame R^camier, the duchesse de Bourbon, 
and Madame dc Duras The fame of the wonderful con- 
version, moreover, attracted other members of the chiliastic 
fraternity, among them Fontaines, who brought with him the 
prophetess Mane Kummer 

In this religious forcing-house the idea of the Holy Alliance 
germinated and grew to rapid maturity On the 26th of Septem- 
ber the portentous proclamation, which was to herald the opening 
of a new age of peace and goodwill on earth, was signed by the 
sovereigns of Russia, Austria and Prussia (see Holy Alliance, 
and Europe History) Its authorship has ever been a matter 
of dispute Madame de Krhdener herself claimed that she had 
suggested the idea, ami that Alexander had submitted the draft 
for her approval This is probably correct, though the tsar 
later, when he had recovered his mental equilibrium, reproved her 
for her indiscretion in talking of the matter His eyes, indeed, 
had begun to be opened before he left Pans, and Mane Kummer 
was the unintentional cause At the very first stance the 
prophetess, whose revelations had been praised by the baroness 
m extravagant terms, had the evil inspiration to announce in her 
trance to the emperor that d was God’s will that he should 
endow the religious colony to which she belonged ^ Alexander 
merely remarked that he had received too many such revelations 
before to be impressed The baroness's influence was shaken 
but not destroyed, and before he left Paris ^llexandet gave her 
a passport to Russia She was not, however, destined to see 
him a^w 

She left Pans on the 22n<] of October 1815, 111 tending to tmvel 
to St Petersburg by way of Switzerland Th.e tsar, however, 
offended by her mdiscretions and sensible of the ridicule which 
his relations with her had brought upon him, show cd little dis- 
position to huny her arrival She remained in Switzerland, 
v^ere she presently fell under the influence of an uitscrnpulous 
advtgnturer named J G Kellner FiHir months Empeyu^, an 
honest enthusiast struggled to save her from this man^s chitc hes, 
but m vam Kellner too well knew how to flatter the baroness ’s 
mordinate vaaity the author of the Holy Alliance couW 
be none other than the “woman clothed with the sun'* of 

^ Btrckheim had been French commissioner of police in Mam* and 
had abandoned his post in 1813 ^ ana 


Rev XU I She wandered with Kellner from place to place, 
proclaiming her mission, workmg miracles, persuading her con- 
verts to sell all and follow her Crowds of beggars and rapscal- 
lions of every description gathered wherever she went, supported 
by the chanties squandered from the common fund She became 
a nuisance to the authorities and a menace to the peace, 
Wurttemberg had expelled her, and the example was followed 
by every Swiss canton she entered m turn At last, m August 
1817, she set out for her estate m Livonia, accompanied by 
Kellner and a remnant of the elect 

The emperor Alexander having opened the Crimea to German 
and Swiss chiliasts in search of a land of promise, the baroneSb.’j> 
son-m-Iaw Berckheim and his wife now proceeded thither to help 
establish the new colonies In November 1820 the baroness 
at last went herself to St Petersburg, where Berckheim was 
lying ill She was there when the news arrived of Ypsilanti’s 
invasion of the Danubian principalities, which opened the war 
of Greek independence She at once proclaimed the divine 
mission of the tsar to take up arms on behalf of Christendom 
Alexander, however, had long since exchanged her influence 
for that of Mettemich, and he was far from anxious to be forced 
into even a holy war To the baroness’s overtures he replied 
in a long and polite letter, the gist of which was that she must 
leave St Petersburg at once In 1823 the death of Kellner, 
whom to the last she regarded as a saint, was a severe blow to 
her Her health was failing, but she allowed herself to be 
persuaded by Pnnress Galitzin to accompany her to the Crimea, 
where she had established a Swiss colony. Here, at Karasu 
Bazar, she died on the 25th of December 1824 

Sainte-Beuve said of Madame de Kiudener • ‘ Ellc avait un 
immense besom que le monde s’occupat d’clle , I’amour 
propre, toujours I’amour propre !” A kindlier epitaph 
might, perhaps, be written m her own words, uttered after 
the revelation of the misery of the Crimean colonists had at 
last opened her eyes “ The good that I have done will endure, 
the evil that I have done (for how often have i not mistaken for 
the voice of God that which was no more than the result of my 
imagination and my pride) the mercy of God will blot out/’ 

[ Much information about Madame dc Krudener, coloured by the 
author s views, is to be found in H L Einpeytaz's Notice sur 
\ Alexandre, empereur de Russia (2nd ed , Pans, 1840) The Vie de 
Madame de Krudener (2 vols , Paris, 1849), by the Swiss banker 
and Philbellene J G Eynard, was long tlie standard life and con- 
tains much matenal, but is far from authoritative in English 
appeared the Life and Letters of Madame de Krudener, by Clarence 
Ford (London, 1893) The most authoritative study, biscd on a 
wealth of original research, is E MuhlenbeCk's iiude sur les ortgtnes 
de la ^atnle-Alltance (Pans, 1909), in which nxiinerous references 
are given (WAP) 

KRUG, WrLHELM TftAUGdtt (1770-1842) German philo- 
sopher and author, was bom at Radis in Prussia on the 22nd of 
June 1770, and died at Leipzig on the 12th of January 1842 
He studied at Wittenberg under Remhard and Jehnichen, at 
Jena under Reinhold, and at Gottmgen From 1801 to 1804 he 
was professor of philosophy at Frankfort-on- the-Oder, after 
which he succeeded Kant in the chair of logic and metaphysics 
at the university of Konigsberg From 1809 till his death he 
was professor of philosophy at Leipzig He was a proLfic writer 
on a great variety of subjects, in all of which he excelled as a 
popularizer rather than as an original thinker In philosophy 
his method was psychological, he attempted to explain the 
Ego by examinmg the nature of its reflection upon the facts of 
consciousness Being is known to us only through its presen- 
tation in consciousness , consciousness only m its relation to 
Bemg, Roth Being and Consciousness, however, are immediately 
known to us, as also the relation existing between them By this 
Transcendental Synthesis he proposed to reconcile Realism 
and Idealism, and to destroy the traditional difficulty between 
transcendental, or pure, thought and “ things in themselves ” 
Apart from the mtrinsic value of his work, rt is admitted that 
,t had the effect of promotmg the stindy of philosophy and ol 
stimulating freedom of thought in religion and politics His 
principal M/orks are Bfte/e u 3 ef den neuesteH Heattsmus 
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(i8oj), Vetsuch uh^er dte P^tnaptm der phtlos^hischin Erkennt- 
m:ts (iSoi) , Fundamenialphilosopkte (1803) , System der 
theoreUschen PhtlQwpkie (1806-1810) , System der prakttschen 
Phtlosophte (1817-1819) ; Hatidbuch der Phthsophte (1820 , 
3rd ed , 1828) , Logtii Oder Denhlehre (1827) , Geschuhte 
der Philos alter Z^eit (181^, 2«d od , 1825), Allgemetnes 
Handworterbuch der phtlosophischen Wissenscliaften (1827-1834, 
2nd ed j 1832-1838) , UntversaUphilosiOphtsche VorLesungen jur 
Gebtldetc betderlet Geschlechts Hib work Bettrage zur Gesehtchte 
der Philos des XIX Jahrh (i83S-'i837) conlains interesting 
criticisms of Hegel and Schelling 

See also his autobiography, Metne Lebensretse (Leipzig, 2nd ed , 
1840) 

KRUGER, STEPHANUS JOHANNES PAULUS (1825-1904), 
president of the Transvaal Republic, was born m Colesl^erg, 
Cape Colony, on the loth of October 1825 llis father was. 
Caspai Jon Hendrick Kruger, who was born in 1796, and whose 
wife bore the name of Steyn In his ancestry on both sides occur 
Huguenot names The founder of the Kruger family appears 
to have been a German named Jacob Kruger, who in 1713 was 
sent witli others by the Dutch Ij^t India Company to tbie Cape 
At the age of ten Paul Kruger — as he afterwards came to be 
known — accompanied his parents in the migration, known as the 
Great Trek, from the Cape Colony to the terntories north of the 
Orange in the years 1835-1840 From boyhood his life i\as one 
of adventure Brought up on the borderland between (ivihza- 
t’on and barbarism, constantly trekking, fighting and hunting, 
his education was necessarily of the most primitive charactei 
He learnt to read and to write, and was taught the narrowest 
form of Dutch Presbyterianism His literature was almost 
confined to the Bible, and the Old lestament was preferred to 
the New It is related of Kruger, as indeed it has been said 
of Piet Retief and others of the early Boer leaders, that he 
believed hunself the object of special Divine guidance. At 
about the age of twenty-five he is said to have disappeared 
into the veldt, where he remained alone for several days, under 
the influence of deep religious fervour During this sojourn in 
the wilderness Kruger stated that he had been especially favoured 
by God, who had communed with and inspired him 1 hrough- 
out his hfe he professed this faith in God’s will and guidance, 
and much of his influence over his followers is attributable to 
their belief in his sincerity and in his enjoyment of Divine favour 
The Dutch Reformed Church in the Iransvaal, pervaded by a 
spirit and faith not unlike those which distinguished the Cove- 
nanters, was divided in the early days into three sects Of these 
the nairowest, most puntamcal, and most bigoted was the 
Dopper sect, to which Kruger belonged His Dopper following 
was always unswerving in its support, and at all critical times 
m the internal quarrels of the state rallied round him Ihe 
cliarge of hypocrisy, fretjuently made against Kruger — if by 
this charge is meant the mere juggling with religion for purely 
political ends — does not appear entirely just The subordina- 
tion of reason to a sense of superstitious fanaticism is the kev-note 
of his character, and largely the explanation of his life Where 
faith IS so profound as to believe the Divine guidance allj and 
the individual intelligence ml^ a man is able to persuade himself 
that any course he chooses to take is the one he is directed to 
take Where bigotry is so blind, reason is but dust in the 
balance At the same tunc there were incidents in Kruger’s 
life which but ill conform to any Biblical standard he might 
choose to adopt or feel imposed upon him Even van Oordt, his 
eloquent historian and apologist, is cognisant of this fact 

When the lad, who had already taken part m fights with the 
Matabele and the Zulus, was fourteen his family settled noith 
of the Vaal and were among the founders of the Iransvaal state 
At the age of seventeen Paul found himself an assistant field 
comet, at twenty he was field cornet, and at twenty seven held 
a command in an expedition against the Bechuana chief Sechele 
— the expedition in which Davod Livingstone’s mission-house 
was destroyed 

In 1853 he took part in another expedition against Montsioa. 
When not fighting natives in those early days Kruger was 


engaged m distant hunting excursions which took him as far 
north as the Zambezi In 1852 the Transvaal secured the 
recogmtion of its mdependenoe from Great Britain in the Sand 
River convention For many years after this date the con- 
dition of the covmtry was one bordenng upon anarchy, and into 
the faction strife which was continually going on Kruger freely 
entered In 1856-1857 he joined M W Pretonus in his attempt 
to abolish the district governments in the Transvaal and to 
overthrow the Orange free State government and compel a 
fedeiation between the two countries The raid into the Free 
State failed , the blackest incident m connexion with it was 
the attempt of the Pretorius and Kruger party to induce the 
Basuto to harass the Tree State forces behind, while they were 
attai king them in front 

From this time forward Kruger’s hfe is so intimately bound 
up With the history of his country, and even in later years of 
South Africa, that a study of that history is essential to an 
understandmg of it (see Iransvaal and South Africa) In 
1864, when the faction fighting ended and Pretorius was presi- 
dent, Kruger was elected commandant-general of the forces of 
the Transvaal In 1870 a Ixiundary dispute arose with the 
British government, which was settled by the Keate award 
(1871) Ihe decision caused so much discontent in the Irans- 
vaal that It brought about the downfall of President Pretorius 
and his party, and Ihomas Francois Burgers, an educated 
Dutch minister, resident m Cape Colony, was elected to succeed 
him During the term of Burgers’ presidency Kruger appeared 
to great disadvantage Instead of loyally supporting the 
piesident m the difficult task of building up a stable state, 
he did everything in his power to undermine his authority, 
going so far as to urge the Boers to pay no taxes while Burgers 
was in office The faction of which he was a prominent member 
was chiefly responsible for l^ringing about that impasse in the 
government of the country whic h drew such bitter protest from 
Burgers and terminated in the annexation by the British in 
April 1877 At this period of Transvaal history it is impossible 
to trace any true patriotism in the action of the majority of the 
inliabitants The one idea of Kruger and his faction was to 
oust Burgers from office on any pretext, and, if possible, to put 
Kruger in his place When the downfall of Burgers was assured 
and annexation offered itself as the alternative resulting from 
his downfall, it is true that Kruger opposed it But matters 
had gone too far Annexation bec^ame an accomplished fact, 
and Kruger accepted paid office under the Bntish government 
He continued, however, so openly to agitate for tlie retrocession 
of the country, being a member of two deputations which went 
to England endeavouring to get the annexation annulled, that 
m 1878 Sir Iheophilus Shepstone, the British administrator, 
dismissed him from his service In 1880 the Boer rebellion 
occurred, and Krugei was one of the famous triumvirate, of 
which General Piet Joubert and Pretorius were the other 
members, who, after Majuba, negotiated the terms of pieace on 
which the Pretoria convention of August i88i was drafted In 
1883 he was elected president of the Transvaal, receivmg 3431 
votes as against 1171 recorded for Joubert. 

In November 1883 President Kruger again visited England, 
this time for the purpose of gettmg another convention The 
visit was successful, the I^ndon convention, which for years was 
a subject of controversy, being granted by Lord Derby m 1884 
on behalf of the British government The government of the 
Transvaal being once more in the hands of the Boers, the country 
rapidly drifted towards that state of national bankruptcy from 
which it had only been saved by annexation in 1877 1^6, the 

year m which the Rand mines were discovered, President Kruger 
was by no means a popular man even among his own followers, 
as an admmistrator of internal affairs he had shown himself 
grossly incompetent, and it was only the specious success of 
his negotiations with the British government which had retained 
him any measure of support In 1888 he was elected president 
for a second term of office In 1889 Leyds, a young Hol- 
lander, was appointed state secretary, and the system of state 
monopolies around which so much corruption grew up was soon 
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in full course of development Ihe principle of government 
monopoly in trade being thus established, President Kruger now 
turned his attention to the further securing of Boer political 
monopoly The Uitlanders were increasing in numbers, as well 
ds providing the state with a revenue In 1890, 1891, 1892, and 
1894 the franchise laws (which at the time of the convention were 
on a liber il basis) were so modified that all Uitlanders were 
practually excluded altogether In 1893 Kruger had to face a 
third presidential election, and on this occasion the opposition 
he had raised among the burghers, largely by the favouritism 
he displayed to the Hollander party, was so strong that it was 
fully anticipated that his more liberal opponent, General Joubert, 
would be elected Before the election was decided Kruger 
took care to conciliate the volksraad members, as well as to 
see that at all the volksraad elections, which occurred shortly 
before the presidential election, his supporters were returned, or, 
if not returned, that his opponents were objected to on some 
ti ivial pretext, and by this means prevented from actually sitting 
in the volksraad until the presidential election was over The 
Hollander and concesstonrtmre influence, which had become a 
strong power m the state, was all in favour of President Kruger 
In spite of these facts Kruger’s position was insecure “ General 
Joubert was, without any doubt whatever, elected by a very 
consiaerable majority ” ^ But the figures as announced gave 
Kruger a majority of about 700 \otes General Joubert accused 
the government of tampering with the returns, and appealed 
to the volksraad The appeal, however, was fruitless, and 
Kruger retained office The action taken by President Kruger 
at this election, and his previous actions in ousting President 
Burgers and in absolutely excluding the Uitlanders from the 
franchise, all show that at any cost, in his. opinion, the govern- 
ment must remain a close corporation, and that while he lived 
he must remain at the head of it 

From 1877 onward Kruger’s external policy was consistently 
anti-British, and on every side— in Hechuanaland, in Rhodesia, 
in Zululand — he attempted to enlarge the frontiers of the 
Transvaal at the expense of Great Britain In these disputes 
he usually gained something, and it was not until 1895 that he 
was definitely defeated in his endeavours to obtain a seaport 
His internal policy was blind, reckless and unscrupulous, and 
inevitably led to disaster It may be summed up in his own 
words when replying to a deputation of Uitlanders, who desired 
to obtain the legalization of the use of the English language in 
the Transvaal “ This,” said Kruger, ” is my country, these are 
my laws Those who do not like to obey my laws can leave my 
country ” Ihis rejection of the advances of the Uitlanders — 
by whose aid he could have built up a free and stable republic — 
led to his downfall, though the failure of the Jameson Raid in 
the first days of 1896 gave him a signal opportunity to secure 
the safety of his country by the grant of real reforms But the 
Raid taught him no lesson of this kind, and despite the inter- 
vention of the British government the Uitlanders’ grievances 
were not remedied 

In 1898 Kruger was elected president of the Transvaal for 
the fourth and last time In 1899 relations between the Trans- 
vaal and Great Britain had become so strained, by reason of the 
oppression of the foreign population, that a conference was 
arranged at Bloemfontein between Sir Alfred (afterwards Lord) 
Milner, the high commissioner, and President Kruger Kruger 
was true to his principles At e\er> juncture in his life his 
object had been to gain for himself and his own narrow policy 
everything that he could, while conceding nothing in return 
It was for this reason that he invanablv failed to come to any 
arrangement with Sir John Brand while the latter was president 
of the Free State In 1889, the very year following President 
Brand’s death, he was able to make a treaty with President Reitz, 
his successor, which bound each of the Boer republics to assist 
the other in case its independence was menaced, unless the 
quarrel could be shown to be an unjust one on the part of the 
state so menaced In effect it bound the Free State to share all 
the hazardous risk of the reckless anti-Bntish Transvaal policy, 

^ Sir Percy Fitzpatrick, m The Transvaal from Wtihm, ch ill 


without the Free State itself receiving anything in return 
Kruger thus achieved one of the objects of his life With such 
a history of apparent success, it is not to be wondered at that 
the Transvaal president came to Bloemfontein to meet Sir 
Alfred Milner in no mood for concession. It is true that he 
made an ostensible offer on the franchise question, but that 
proposal was made dependent on so many conditions that it 
was a palpable sham Every proposition which Sir Alfred 
Milner made was met by the objection that it threatened the 
independence of the Transvaal This retort was President 
Kruger’s rallying cry whenever he found himself in the least 
degree pressed, either from within or without the state To 
admit Uitlanders to the franchise, to no matter how moderate 
a degree, would destroy the independence of the state In 
October 1899, after a long and fruitless correspondence with 
the British government, war with Great Britain was ushered 
m by an ultimatum from the Transvaal Immediately after 
the ultimatum Natal and the Cape Colony were invaded by the 
Boers both of the Transvaal and the Free State Yet one of 
the most memorable utterances made by Kruger at the Bloem- 
fontein conference was couched in the following terms “ We 
follow out what God says, ‘ Accursed be he that removeth his 
neighbour’s landmark ’ As long as your Excellency lives you 
will see that we shall never be the attacking party on ano^^her 
man’s land ” The course of the war that followecJ is described 
under Transvaal In 1900, Bloemfontein and Pretoria having 
been occupied by British troops, Kruger, too old to go on 
commando, with the consent of his executive proceeded to 
Europe, where he endeavoured to induce the European powers 
to intervene on his behalf, hut without success 

From this time he ceased to have any political influence 
He took up his residence at Utrecht, where he dictated a record 
of his career, published m 1902 under the title of The Memoirs 
of Paul Kruger He died on the 14th of July 1904 at Clarens, 
near Vevey, on the shores of the L^ke of Geneva, whither he 
had gone for the sake of his health IIc was buried at Pretoria 
on the following ifith of December, Dingaan’s Day, the anni- 
versary of the clay in 1838 when the Boers crushed the Zulu 
king Dingaan — a fight in which Kruger, then a lad of thirteen 
had taken part Kruger was thrice married, and had a large 
family His second wife died in 1891 When he went to 
filurope he left his third wife in Lord Roberts’s custody at Pre- 
toria, but she gradually failed, and died there (July 1901) It 
was in her grave that the body of her husband was laid It is 
recorded that when a statue to President Kruger at Pretoria 
was erected, it was by Mrs Kruger’s wish that the hat was left 
open at the top, in order that the ram-water might collect there 
for the birds to drink 

See J F van Oordt, P Kruger en de d Zmd~Afnkaansche 

Repubhek (Amsterdam, 1898), the Memoirs already mentioned, 
F R Statham, Paul Kruger and his Times (1898), and, among 
works with a wider scope, G M Theal, History of South Africa 
(for events down to 1872 only) , Sir J P Fitzpatrick, The Transvaal 
from Within (1899), The Times History of the War in South Africa 
(1900-9), and A P Hilher, South African Studies (1900) 

KRUGERSDORP, a town of the Iransvaal, 21 m NW of 
Johannesburg by rail Pop (1904), 20,073, of whom 6946 were 
whites It IS built on the Witwatersrand at an elevation of 
5709 ft above the sea, and is a mining centre of some importance 
It IS also the starting-point of a railway to Zeerust and Mafeking 
Krugersdorp was founded in 1887 at the time of the discovery 
of gold on the Rand and is named after President Kruger 
Within the municipal area is the Paardekraal monument erected 
to commemorate the victory gained by the Boers under Andries 
Pretonus m 1838 over the Zulu king Dingaan, and on the i6th 
of December each year, kept as a public holiday, large numbers 
of Boers assemble at the monument to celebrate the event 
Here in December 1880 a great meeting of Boers resolved again 
to proclaim the independence of the Transvaal The formal 
proclamation was made on Dmgaan’s Day, and after the defeat 
of the Bntish at Majuba Hill in 1881 that victory was also 
commemorated at Paardekraal on the i6th of December The 
monument, which was damaged dunng the war of 1899-1902, 
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was restored by the British authorities It was at Doomkop, 
near Krugersdorp, that Dr L S Jameson and his “ raiders ” 
sui rendered to Commandant Piet Cronje on the 2nd of January 
1896 (see Transvaai History) At Sterkfontein, 8 m N W 
of Krugersdorp, are limestone caves containing beautiful 
stalactites 

KRUMAU (in C zech, Krurnlov) is a town in Bohemia situated 
on the banks of the Moldau (Vltava) It has about 8000 
inhabitants, partly of Czech, partly of German nationality 
Krumau is principally celebrated because its ancient castle 
was long the stronghold of the Rosenberg bamily, known also 
as pant z ruzCf the lords of the rose Henry II of Rosenberg 
(d 1310) was the first member of the family to reside at Krumau 
His son Peter I (d 1349) raised the place to the rank of a city 
The last two members of the family were two brothers, William, 
created prince of Ursini-Rosenberg in 1556 (d 1592), and Peter 
Vok, who played a very large part in Bohemian history Their 
librarian was Wenceslas Brezan, who has left a valuable work on 
the annals of the Rosenberg family Peter Vok of Rosenberg, a 
strong adherent of the Utraqiiist party, sold Krumau shortly 
before his death (1611), because the Jesuits had established 
themselves in the neighbourhood 

The lordship, one of the most extens've in the monarchy, was 
bought by the emperor Rudolph II for his natural son, Julius 
of Austria In 1622 the emperor berdinand II presented the 
lordship to his minister, Hans Ulrich von Eggenberg, and in 
1625 raised it to the lank of an hereditary duchy in his favour 
From the Eggenberg family Krumau passed in 1719 to Prince 
\dam hranz Karl of Schwarzenberg, who was created duke 
of Krumau in 1723 The head of the Schwarzenberg family 
bears the title of duke of krumau 1 he castle, one of the 
largest and finest in Bohemia, preserves much of its ancient 
character 

See W Brezan, Zivot Vtlema z Rosenberka (Life of William of 
Rosenberg), 1847, also Ztvot Petra Voka z Rosenberka (Life of Peter 
Vok of Rosenberg), 1880 

KRUMBACHER, CARL (1856-1909), Crerman Byzantine 
scholar, was born at Kurnach in Ba\aria on the 23rd of Sep- 
tember 1856 He was educated at the universities of Munich 
and Leipzig, and held the professorship of the middle age and 
modern Greek language ancl literature in the former from 1897 
to his death His greatest work is his Geschtchte der hyzaniim- 
schen Litter atur (from Justinian to the fall of the Eastern 
Empire, 1453), a second edition of which was published in 1897, 
with the collaboration of A Ehrhard (section on theology) and 
H Gelzer (general sketch of Byzantine histor\ , a d 395-1453) 
The value of the work is greatly enhanced by the elaborate 
bibliographies contained in the body of the work and in a 
special supplement Krumbacher also founded the Byzaniim- 
sche ZeiUchnft (1892) and the Byzantintsches Archtv (1898) 
He travelled extensively, and the results of a journev in Greece 
appeared in his Gnechische Reise (1886) Other works by him 
aie Casta (1897), a treatise on a 9th-century Byzantine 
poetess, with the fragments , Michael Glykas (1894) , “ Die 
gnechische Litteratur des Mittelalters ’’ in P Hinneberg’s 
Die Kultur der Gegenwart, i 8 (1905) , Das Problem der neu- 
grtechischen Schnjtsprache (1902), in which he strongly opposed 
the efforts of the purists to introduce the classical style into 
modern Greek literature, and Popular e Aufsatze (1909) 

KRUMEN (Kroomen, Krooboys, Krus, or Croos), a negro 
people of the West Coast of Africa They dwell in villages 
scattered along the coast of Liberia from below Monrovia 
nearly to Cape Palmas The name has been wrongly derived 
from the English word “ crew,” with reference to the fact that 
Knimen were the first West African people to take service in 
European vessels It is probably from Kraoh, the primitive 
name of one of their tribes Under Krumen are now grouped 
many kindred tribes, the Grebo, Basa, Nifu, , who collec- 
tively number some 40,000 The Krus proper live in the narrow 
strip of coast between the Sino river and Cape Palmas, where 
are their five chief villages, Kruber, Little Kru, Settra Kru, 
Nana Kru and King William’s Town They are traditionally 
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from the interior, but have long been noted as skilful seamen 
and daring fishermen They are a stout, muscular, broad- 
chested race, probably the most robust of African peoples 
They have true negio features — skin of a blue-black hue and 
woolly and abundant hair The women are of a lighter shade 
than negro women generally, and in several respects come 
much nearer to a European standard Morally as well as 
physically the krumen are one of the most remarkable races 
in Africa Ihey are honest, brave, proud, so passionately fond 
of freedom that they will starve or drown themselves to escape 
capture, and have never trafficked in slaves Politically the 
Krus are divided into small commonwealths, each with an 
hereditary chief whose duty is simply to represent the people in 
their dealings with strangers The real government is vested 
in the elders, who wear as insignia iron rings on their legs 
Their president, the head fetish-man, guards the national 
symbols, and his house is sanctuary for offenders till their guilt 
IS proved Personal property is held in common by each family 
I^nd also is communal, but the rights of the actual cultivator 
cease only when he fails to farm it 

At 14 or 15 the Kru “ boys ’ eagerly contract themselves for 
voyages of twelve or eighteen months Generally they prefer 
work near at home, and are to be found on almost every ship 
trading on the Guinea coast As soon as they have saved 
enough to buy a wife they return home and settle down 
Krumen ornament their faces with tribal marks — black or blue 
lines on the forehead and from ear to ear They tattoo their 
arms and mutilate the incisor teeth As a lace they are 
singularly intelligent, and exhibit their enterprise in numerous 
settlements along the coast Sierra I eone, Grand Bassa and 
Monrovia all hav e their Kru towns Dr Bleek classifies the Kru 
language with the Mandingo family, and in this he is followed 
by Dr R G Latham, Dr Kolle, who published a Kru grammar 
(1854), considers it as distinct 

See A de Quaticfigts and F I Ham\, Cranta ethtnea, ix 363 
(1878-1879) , Schl ij^inlweit Sikunlunski, in the Sitznngshenchte of 
the academy at Munich (1875), Nicholas, in Bull de la Soc d hi 
throp (Pans, 1872), J Buttikofer, Retsebilder aus Liberia (Leiden, 
1890), Sir U H Johnston, Liberia (London, 190O) 

KRUMMACHER, FRIEDRICH ADOLF (1767-1845), German 
theologian, was born on the 13th of July 1767 at Tecklenburg, 
Westphalia Having studied theology at Lingen and Halle, 
he became successively rector of the grammir school at Mors 
(1793), professor of theology at Duisburg (1800), preacher at 
CrefelcJ, and afterwards at Kettwig, Const storialrath and super- 
intendent in Bernberg, and, after declining an invitation to the 
university of Bonn, pastor of the Ansganuskirche in Bremen 
(1824) He died at Bremen on the 14th of April 1843 He 
was the author of many religious wc-irks, but is best known 
by his Paraheln (1805, gth ed , 1876, Eng trans , 1844) 

A W Moller published his life and letters 111 1849 

His brother Gotifrifd Daniel Krummachfr (1774 1837), 
who studied theology at Duisburg and bee ame pastor successively 
in Bari (1798), Wulfrath (1801) and Elberfeld (1816), was the 
leader of the ‘^pietists ” of Wupperthal, and published several 
volumes of sermons, including one entitled Die 11 anderungen 
Israels durch d Wusie nach Kanaan (1834) 

Friedrich Wilhelm Krummacher (1796-1868), son of Fried- 
rich Adolf, studied theology at Halle and Jena, and became 
pastor successively at Franklort(i8T9) Ruhrort (182 3),Gemarke, 
near Barmen m the Wupperthal (1825), and Elberfeld (1834) 

1847 he received an appointment to the Trinity Church in 
Berlin, and in 1853 he became court c hap lam at Potsdam He 
was an influential promoter of the Evangelical Alliance His 
best-known works are Eltas der Thtshtler (1828-1833, 6th ed , 
1874, Eng trans , 1838), Eltsa (1837) and Das Passtonsbuch, der 
letdende Chnstus (1854, in English The Suffering Saviour, 1870) 
His Autobiography wsis published in 1869 (Eng trans , 1^71) 

Emil Wilhelm Krummacher (1798-1886), another son, was 
born at Mors in 1798 In 1841 he became pastor in Duisburg 
He wrote, amongst other works, Ilerzensmanna aus luthers 
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Weithen (1853) Hjs son Hermann (1828-1890), who was 
appointed Conststonalrath in Stettin in 1877, was the author 
of Deutsches Leben in Nordamertka (1874) 

KRUPP, ALFRED (i8i2'-i887), German metallurgist, was 
born at Essen on the 26th of April 1812 IIis father, hriednch 
Krupp (1787*'! 836), had purchased a small forge in that town 
about 18 10, and devoted himself to the problem of manufactur- 
ing cast steel , but though that product was put on the market 
by him in 1815, it commanded but little sale, and the firm was 
far from prosperous After his death the woiks were earned 
on by his widow, and Alfred, as the eldest son, found himself 
obliged, a boy of fourteen, to leave school and undertake their 
direction For many years his efforts met with little success, 
and the concern, which in 1845 employed only 122 workmen, 
did scarcely more than pay its way But in 1847 Krupp made a 
3 pdr muzzle-loading gim of cast steel, and at the Great Exhi- 
bition of London in 18151 he exhibited a solid flawless ingot of 
cast steel weighing 2 tons This exhibit caused a sensation in 
tlie industrial world, and the Essen works sprang into fame 
Another successful invcntUiii, the manufacture of weldless steel 
tires for railway vehicles, was introduced soon afterw\ards 
The profits derived from these and other steel manufactures 
were devoted to the expansion of the works and to the develop- 
ment of the artillery with winch the name of Krupp is especially 
assofiated (see Ordnanci-), Jhe model settlement, which is 
one of the best-known features of the Krupp works, was started 
in the ’sixties, when difficulty began to be found m housing the 
mcreasing number of workmen, and now there are vaiious 
“ cxilonies,” practically separate villages, dotted about to the 
south and south-west of the town, with schools, libraries, recrea- 
tion grounds, clubs, stores, &c The policy also was adopted 
of acquiring iron and coal mines, so that the firm might have 
command of supplies of the raw material required for its opera- 
tions Alfred Krupp, who was known as the Cannon King,” 
died at Essen on the 14th of fuly 1887, and was succeeded by 
his only son, Fnedneh Alfred !^upp (1854-1902), who was born 
at Essen on the 17th of February 1854 The latter devoted 
himself to the financial rather than to the technical side of the 
business, and under him it again underwent enormous expansion 
Among oUier things he m 1896 leased the “ Germania ” ship- 
building yard at Kiel, and in 1902 it passed into the complete 
ownership of the firm In the latter year, which was also the 
year of his death, on the 22nd of November, the total number 
of men employed at Essen and its associated works was over 
40,000 His elder daughter Bertha, who succeeded him, was 
mained m October 1906 to Dr Gustav von Bohlen und Halbach, 
who on that occasion received the right to bear the name 
Krupp von Bohlen und Halbach The enormous increase in the 
German navy involved further expansion m the operations of 
the Krupp firm as manufacturers of the armour plates and guns 
required for the nev ships, and in 1908 its capital, then standing 
at 000, 000, was augmented by £2,500,000 

KRUSBNSTERN, ADAM IVAN (1770-^1846), Russian navi- 
gator, hydrographer and admiral, was born at Hoggud in 
Esthoma on the 19th of November 1770 In 1785 he entered the 
corps of naval cadets, after leaving which, in 1788, with the 
grade of midshipman, he served m the war against Sweden 
Having been appointed tJo serve in the British fleet for several 
years (179^^17^), he visited Amcnca, India and Chma^ After 
publishing a paper pomtmg out the advantages of direct com- 
munication between Russia and China by Cape Horn and tlie 
Cape of Good Hope, he was appointed by the emperor Alexander I 
to make a voyage to the east coast of Asia to endeavour to 
carry out the project Two English ships were bought, m which 
the^ expedition left Kronstadt in August 1803 and proceeded by 
Cape Horn and the Sandwich^ Islands to Kamchatka, and thence 
to Japan Returmng to Europe by the Cape of Good Hope, 
after an extended senes of explbrations, Krusenstern reached 
Kronstadt m August 1806, his being the first Russian exr 
«pedition to circumnavigate the world The emperor conferred 
several honours upon him, and he ultdmately became admiral 
As director of the Russian naval school Krusenstern did much 


useful work. He was also a member of the scientific committee 
of the marme department, and his contrivance for counter- 
actmg the influence of the iron m vessels on the compass was 
adopted in the navy He died at Reval on the 24th of August 
1846 

Krusenstern 's Voyage Round the World tn jSo^jSo 6 was published 
at St Petersburg xn 1810-1814, in 3 vols , with folio atlas ot 104 
plates and maps (Eng cd , 2 vqIs,, 1813, hrench ed , 2 vols.,. 
and atlas of 30 plates, 1820) His narrative contains a good many 
important discoveries and rectifications, especially in the region of 
Japan, and the contributions made by the various savants were of 
much sciBivtihc miportance A valuable work la his Atlas de I Ocian 
Pacifique^ vith its accompanying Reiual des indmoires hydrogra- 
phiqties (St Petersburg, 182 1 1827) See Memoir by his daughter, 
Madame Charlotte Bernhardi, translated by Sir John Ross (1856) 

KRUSHEVATS, or KruSevac, a town of Servia, lying in a 
fertile region of hills and dales near tlie right bank of the Servian 
Morava Pop* (1900)) about 10,000 Kru&hevats is the capital 
of a department bearing the same name, and has an active trade 
m tobacco, hemp, flax, gram and livestock, for the sale of which 
it possesses about a dozen markets It was m Krushevats that 
the last Servian tsar, Lazar, assembled his army to march 
against the Turks, and lose his empire, at Kosovo, m 1389 
The site of his palace is marked by a ruined cntlosure containing 
A fragment of the tower of Queen Militsa, whither, according to 
legend, tidings of the defeat were brought her by ( rows from the 
battlefield VVithm the enclosure stands a ( hurch, dating from 
the reign of Stephen Dushan (1336-1356), with beautiful rose 
windows and wiUi imperial peacocks, dragons and eagks 
sculptured on the walls Several old Turkish houses were left 
at the beginning of the 20th century, besides an ani lent Turkl^h 
fountain and bath. 

KSHATTRIYA^ one of the four original Indian castes, the 
other three being the Brahman, the Vaisya and the Sudra The 
Kshattnya was the warrior caste, and their function was to 
protect the people and abstain from sensual pleasures On 
the rise of Brahmin ascendancy the Kshattnyas were repressed, 
and their consequent revolt gave rise to Buddhism and Jamism, 
the founders of both these religions belonging to thi Kshattnya 
(dste Though, according to tradition, the Kshattnyas were 
all exterminated by Parasurama, the rank is now conceded to 
the modern Rajputs, and also to the ruling families of native 
states (bee Caste ) 

KUBAN> a river of southern Russia, rising on the W slope of 
the Elbruz, in the Caucasus, at an iltitude of 13,930 ft , races 
down the N face of the Caucasus as a mountain torrent, but 
upon getting down to the lower-lying steppe country S of 
Stavropol it turns, at 1075 ft altitude, towards the N W , 
and eventually, assurnmg a westerly course, enters the Gulf 
of Kyzyl-tash, on the Blac k Sea, m the vicinity of the Straits of 
Kerc h Its lower course lies for some distance through marshes, 
where m times of overflow its breadth increases from the normal 
700 ft to over half a mile Its total length is 500 m , the area 
of Its basin 21 480 sq m It is navigable for steamers for 73 m , 
as far as the confluence of its tributary, the Laba (200 m long) 
Phis, hke its other affluents, the Byelaya (155 m ), Urup, and 
Great and Little Zdenchuk, joins it from the left The Kuban 
13 the ancient Hypanis and Vardanes and the Pshishche of the 
Circassians 

KUBAft, a province of Russian Caucasia, having the Sea of 
Azov on the W , the territory of Don Cossacks on the N , the 
government of Stavropol and the province of lerek on the E , 
and the government of Kutais and the Black Sea district on the 
S and S W It thus contains the low and marshy lowlands 
on the Sea of Azov, the western portion of the fertile steppes 
of northern Caucasia^ and the northern slopes of the Caucasus 
range from its north-west extremity to the Elbruz, I he area 
13 36,370 sq m On the south the province includes the parallel 
ranges of the Black Mountains (Karaniagh), 3000 to 6000 ft. 
high, which ai^ intersected by gorges that grow deeper and wider 
as the mam range is approached* Owing to a relatively wet 
climate and numeroua streams^, these mountasns are densely 
clothed with woods, under the shadow of which a thick 
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undergrowth of rhododendrons, ‘^Caucasian palms” {Buxus 
sempermrens)y ivy, clematis, &c , develops, so as to render the 
forests almost impassable These cover altogether nearly 20 % 
of the aggregate area Wide, treeless plains, from 1000 to 
2000 ft high, stretch north of the Kuban, and are profusely 
watered by that river and its many tributaries — the Little and 
Great Zelenchuk, Urup, Laba, Byclaya, Pshish — mountain 
torrents that rush through narrow go'^es from the Caucasus 
range In its lower course the Kuban forms a wide, low delta, 
covered with rushes, haunted by wild boar, and very unhealthy 
The same characteristics mark the low plains on the east of the 
Sea of Azov, dotted over with numerous semi-stagnant lakes 
Malaria is the enemy of these regions, and is especially deadly 
on the Taman Penmsula, as also along the left bank of the lower 
and middle Kuban 

There is considerable mineral wealth Coal is found on the 
Kuban and its tributaries, but its extraction is still insignificant 
(less than 10,000 tons per annum) Petroleum v;ell6 exist in the 
district of Maikop, but the best are in the Taman Peninsula, 
where they range over 570 sq m Iron ores, silver and zinc 
are found, alabaster is extracted, also some salt, soda and 
Epsom salts The best mineral waters are at Psekup and 
Taniafi, where there are also numbers of mud volcanoes ranging 
from small hillocks to hills 365 ft high and more The soil 
is very fertile in the plains, parts of which consist of black earth 
and are being rapidly populated 

The population reached 1,928,419 in 1897, whom 1,788,622 
were Russians, 13,926 Armenians, 20,137 Greeks and 20,778 
Germans There were at the same date 945,873 women, and 
only 156,486 people lived in towns The estimated population 
in 1906 was 2,275,400 The aborigines were represented by 
100,000 Circassians, 5000 Nogai Tatars and some Ossetes 
fhe Circassians or Adyghe, who formerly occupied the mountain 
valleys, were compelled, after the Russian conquest in 1861, 
either to settle on the flat land or to emigrate, those who 
refused to move voluntarily were driven across the mountains 
to the Black Sea coast Most of them (nearly 200,000) emigrated 
to Turkey, where they formed the Bashubazouks Peasants 
from the interior provinces of Russia occupied the plains of 
the Kuban, and they now number over 1,000,000, while the 
Kubafl Cossacks in 1897 numbered 804,372 (405,428 women) 
In point of religion 90 % of the population were in 1897 
members of the Orthodox Greek Church 4 y Raskolniks and 
other Christians and 54% Mahommedans, the rest being Jews 

Wheat is b> far the chief crop (nearly threc-quaiters of the 
total area under crops are under wheat) , rye, oats, barley, 
millet, Indian corn, some flax and potatoes, as also tobacco, are 
grown Agricultural machinery is largely employed, and the 
province is a reserve granarv for Russia Livestock, especially 
sheep, IS kept m large numbers on the steppes Bee-keeping is 
general, and gaidening and vine-growing are spreading rapidly 
Fishing in the Black Sea and Sea of Azov, as also m the Kuban, is 
important 

Two mam lines of railway intersect the province, one running 
N W to S E , from Rostov to Vladikavkaz, and another starting 
from the former south-westwards to Novorossiysk on the north 
coast of the Black Sea The province is divided into seven 
districts, the chief towns of which, with their populations» m 
1897, are Ekatermodar, capital of the province (65,697), Anapa 
^676), Labinsk (6388), Batalpashinsk (8100), Maikop (34,191), 
Temryuk (14,476) and Yeisk (35,446) 

The history of the original settlements of the various native 
tribes, and their language and worship before the introduction 
of Manommedanism, remain a blank page m the legends of the 
Caucasus The peninsula of Tamaft, a knd teeming with relics 
of ancient Greek colonists, has been occupied successively by the 
Cimmerians, Sarmatians, Khazars, Mongols and other nations 
The Genoese, who established an extensive trade in the t3th 
century, were expelled by the Turks in 1484, and in 1784 Russia 
obtained by treaty the entire peninsula and the temtory on 
the right bank of the Kubaft, the latter being granted by Cathe- 
rine II in 1792 to the Cossacks of the Dnieper Then commenced 
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the bloody struggle with the Circassians, which continued for 
more than half a century Not only domesiic, but even field 
work, IS conducted mostly by the women, who are remarkable 
for their physical strength and endurance Ihe native moun- 
taineers, known under the general name of Circassians, but 
locally distinguished as the Karachai, Abadsikh, Khakuchy, 
Shapsugh, have greatly altered theu- mode of life since the 
pacification of the Caucasus, still, however, maintaining Mahom- 
medanism, speaking their vernacular, and strictly observing the 
customs of their ancestors Exports include wheat, tobacco, 
leather, wool, petroleum, timber, fish, salt and live cattle, 
imports, dry goods, grocery and hardware Local industry is 
limited to a few tanneries, petroleum refineries and spirit 
distilleries (P A K , J T Be ) 

KUBELIK, JAN (1880- ), Bohemian violinist, was born 

near Prague, of humble parentage He learnt the violin from 
childhood, and appeared m public at Prague m 1888, subsequently 
being trained at the Conscrvatorium by the famous teacher 
Ottakar Sevcik From him he learnt an extraordinary tech- 
nique, and from 1898 onwards his genius was acclaimed at 
concerts throughout Europe He first appeared in London in 
1900, and m Ameiica in 1901, creating a furore everywhere 
In 1903 he married the ( ountess Czaky bzell 

KUBERA, or Kuvera, in Hindu mythology, the god of wealth 
Originally he appears as king of the powers of evil, a kmd of 
Pluto His home is Alaka in Mount Kailasa, and his garden, 
the world’s treasure-house, is Chaitraratha, on Mount Mandaia 
Kubera is half-brother to the demon Ravana, and was driven 
from Ceylon by the lat ter 

KUBLAI KHAN (or Kaan, as the supreme ruler descended 
from Jenghiz was usually distim twely termed in the 13th century) 
(1216- 1294), the most eminent of the successors of Jenghiz 
(Chinghiz), and the founder of the Mongol dynasty in ( hina 
He was the second son of Tult, youngest of the four sons of 
Jenghiz by his favourite wife Jenghiz was succeeded in the 
ichanship by his third son Okkodai, or Ogdai (1229), he b> his 
son Kuyuk (1246), and Kuyuk by Mangii, eldest son of Tule 
(1252) Kuhlai was bom in 1216, and, young as he was, took 
part with his younger brother Hulagu (afterwards conqueror 
of the caliph and founder of the Mongol dynasty m Persia) 
in the last campaign of Jenghiz (1226-27) The Mongol poetical 
chronicler, Sanang Setzen, records a tridition that Jenghiz 
himself on his death-bed discerned young Kublai’s promise 
and predicted his distinction 

Northern China, Cathay as it was called, had I'leen partially 
conquered by Jenghiz himself, and the conquest had been 
followed up till the Km or “ golden ” dynasty of Tatars, reigning 
at K’ai-f6ng hu on the Yellow Rivei, were completely subju- 
gated (1234) But China south of the Y ingtsze-kiang remained 
many years later subject to the native dynasty of Sung, reigning 
at the great city of Iingan, or kinsai {King-sz\ “capital”), 
now known as Hang-chow Fu Operations to subdue this 
region had commenced in 1235, but languished ^ill Mangu’s 
accession Kublai was then named his brother’s lieutenant in 
Cathay, and operations were resumed By what seems a vast 
and risky strategy, of which the motives are not quite clear, 
the first campaign of Kublai was directed to the subjugation 
of the remote western province of Yunnan After the capture 
of Tall Fu (well known m re< ent years as the capital of a Mahom- 
medan insurgent sultan) Kublai returned north, leaving the 
war m Yunnan to a trusted general Some years later (1257) 
the khan Mangu himself entered on a campaign in west China, 
and died there, before Ho-chow in Szcrh’uen (1259) 

Kublai assumed the succession, but it was disputed by his 
brother Ankbugha and by his cousin Kaidu, and wars with 
these retarded the prosecution of the southern conquest Doubt- 
less, however, this was constantly before Kublai as a great task 
to be accompbshed, and its fulfilment was in his mind when 
he selected as the future capital of his empire the Chinese city 
that we now know as Peking Here, in 1264, to the north-east 
of the old aty, which under the name of Yenkmg hod been an 
occasional residence of the Km sovereigns, he founded his new 
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capital, a great rectangular plot of i8 m in circuit The (so- 
called) “ latar city ” of modern Peking is the city of Kublai, 
with about one-third at the north cut off, but Kublai’s walls are 
also on this retrenched portion still traceable 

The new city, officially termed T’ai-tu (“ great court ”), 
but known among the Mongols and western people as Kaan- 
bahgh (“ city of the khan ”), was finished in 1267 The next 
year war against the Sung Empire was resumed, but was long 
retarded by the strenuous defence of the twin cities of Siang-yang 
and Fan-cheng, on opposite sides of the river Han, and command- 
ing two great lines of approach to the basin of the Yangtsze- 
kiang The siege occupied nearly five years After this 
Bayan, Kublai’s best lieutenant, a man of high military genius 
and noble character, took command It was not, however, 
till 1276 that the Sung capital surrendered, and Bayan rode 
into the city (then probably the greatest in the world) as its 
conqueror* The young emperor, with his mother, was sent 
prisoner to Kaan-baligh, but two younger princes had been 
despatched to the south before the fall of the city, and these 
successively were proclaimed emperor by the adherents of the 
native throne An attempt to maintain their cause was made 
in Fu-kien, and afterwards in the province of Kwang-tung, 
but in 1279 these efforts were finally extinguished, and the 
faithful minister who had inspired them terminated the struggle 
by jumping with his young lord into the sea 

Even under the degenerate Sung dynasty the conquest of 
southern China had occupied the Mongols during half a century 
of intermittent campaigns But at last Kublai was ruler of all 
China, and probably the sovereign (at least nominally) of a 
greater population than had ever acknowledged one man’s 
supremacy For, though his rule was disputed by the princes 
of his house m 1 urkestan, it was acknowledged by those on the 
Volga, whose rule reached to the frontier of Poland, and by the 
family of his brother Hulagu, whose dominion extended from 
the Oxus to the Arabian desert For the first time in history 
the name and character of an emperor of China were familiar 
as far west as the Black Sea and not unknown in Europe 
The Chinese seals which Kublai conferred on his kinsmen 
reigning at Tabriz are stamped upon their letters to the kings 
of France, and survive in the archives of Pans Adventurers 
from Turkestan, Persia, Armenia, Byzantium, even from 
Venice, served him as ministers, generals, governors, envoys, 
astronomers or physicians, soldiers from all Asia to the Cau- 
casus fought his battles in the south of China Once in his old 
age (1287) Kublai was compelled to take the field in person 
against a serious revolt, raised by Nayan, a prince of his family, 
who held a vast domain on the borders of Manchuria Nayan 
was taken and executed The revolt had been stirred up by 
Kaidu, who survived his imperial rival, and died in 1301 
Kublai himself died in 1294, at the age of seventy-eight 

Though a great figure in Asiatic history, and far from deserving 
a niche in the long gallery of Asiatic tyrants, Kublai misses a 
record in the short list of the good rulers His historical locus 
was a happy one, for, whilst he was the first of his race to rise 
above the innate barbansm of the Mongols, he retained the force 
and warlike character of his ancestors, which vanished utterly 
in the effeminacv of those who came after him He had great 
intelligence and a keen desire for knowledge, with apparently 
a good deal of natural benevolence and magnanimity But his 
love of splendour, and his fruitless expeditions beyond sea, 
created enormous demands for money, and he shut his eyes 
to the character and methods of those whom he employed to 
raise it A remarkable narrative of the oppressions of one 
of these, Ahmed of henaket, and of the revolt which they pro- 
voked, IS given by Marco Polo, in substantial accordance with 
the Chinese annals 

Kublai patronized Chinese literature and culture generally 
The great astronomical instruments which he caused to be made 
were Idng preserved at Peking, but were carried off to Berlin 
in 1900 Though he put hardly any Chinese into the first 
ranks of his administration, he attached many to his confidence, 
and was personally popular among them Had his endeavour 


to procure European priests for the instruction of his people, 
of which we know through Marco Polo, prospered, the Roman 
Catholic church, which gained some ground under his successors, 
might have taken stronger root in China Failing this momen- 
tary effort, Kublai probably saw in the organized force of Tibetan 
Buddhism the readiest instrument in the civilization of his 
countrymen, and that system received his special countenance 
An early act of his reign had been to constitute a young lama of 
intelligence and learning the head of the Lamaite Church, and 
eventually also prince of Tibet, an act which may be regarded 
as a precursory form of the rule of the “ grand lamas ” of Lassa 
The same ecclesiastic, Mati Dhwaja, was employed by Kublai 
to devise a special alphabet for use with the Mongol language 
It was chiefly based on Tibetan forms of Nagari, some coins 
and inscriptions in it are extant, but it had no great vogue, 
and soon perished Of the splendour of his court and enter- 
tainments, of his palaces, summer and winter, of his great 
hunting expeditions, of his revenues and extraordinary paper 
currency, of his elaborate system of posts and much else, an 
account is given in the book of Marco Polo, who passed many 
years in KublaTs service 

We have alluded to his foreign expeditions, which were 
almost all disastrous Nearly all arose out of a hankering 
for the nominal extension of his empire by claiming submission 
and tribute Expeditions against Japan were several times 
repeated, the last, in 1281, on an immense scale, met with 
huge discomfiture KublaTs preparations to avenge it were 
abandoned owing to the intense discontent which they created 
In 1278 he made a claim of submission upon Champa, an dm lent 
state representing what we now call Cochin China This 
eventually led to an attempt to invade the country through 
longking, and to a war with the latter state, in which the 
Mongols had much the worst of it War with Burma (or Mien, 
as the Chinese called it) was provoked in very similar fashion, but 
the result was more favourable to KublaTs arms The country 
was overrun as far as the Irrawaddy delta, the ancient capital. 
Pagan, with its magnificent temples, destroyed, and the old royal 
dynasty overthrown The last attempt of the kind was against 
Java, and occurred in the last year of the old khan’s reign 
The envoy whom he had commissioned to claim homage was 
sent back with ignominy A great armament was equipped 
in the ports of Fu-kien to avenge this insult, but after some 
temporary success the force was compelled to re-embark with 
a loss of 3000 men I he death of Kublai prevented fuither 
action 

Some other expeditions, in which force was not used, gratified 
the khan’s vanity by bringing back professions ot homage, with 
presents, and with the curious reports of foreign countries in 
which Kublai delighted Such expeditions extended to the 
states of southern India, to eastern Africa, and even to Mada- 
gascar 

Of KublaTs twelve legitimate sons, Chingkim, the favourite 
and designated successor, died in 1284/5, Timur, the son 
of Chingkim, took his place No great king arose in the dynasty 
after Kublai He had in all nine successors of his house on the 
throne of Kaan-baligh, but the long and imbecile reign of the 
ninth, Toghon Timur, ended (1368) m disgrace and expulsion, 
and the native dynasty of Ming reigned m their stead (H Y ) 

KUBUS, a tribe inhabiting the central parts of Sumatra 
They are nomadic savages living entirely in the forests in shelters 
of branches and leaves built on platforms It has been suggested 
that they represent a Sumatran aboriginal race , but Dr J G 
Garson, reporting on Kubu skulls and skeletons submitted to 
him by Mr H O Forbes, declared them decidedly Malay, 
though the frizzle in the hair might indicate a certain mixture 
of negrito blood {Jour Anthrop Insttt , April 1884) They are 
of a rich olive-brown tint, their hair jet black and inclined to 
curl, and, though not dwarfs, are below the average height 

KUCHAN, a fertile and populous distnct of the province 
Khorasan in Persia, bounded N by the Russian Transcaspian 
territory, W by Bujnurd, S by Isfaram, and extending in the 
E to near Radkan Its area is about 3000 sq m , and its 
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population, principally composed of Zafaranlu Kurds, descen- 
dants of tribes settled there by Shah Abbas I in the 17th 
century, is estimated at 100,000 About 3000 families are 
nomads and live in tents Ihe district produces much gram, 
25,000 to 30,000 tons yearly, and contains two towns, Ku(han 
and Shirvan (pop 6000), and many villages 

Kuchan, the capital of the district, has suffered much from 
the effects of earthquakes, notably in 1875, ^^94 
The last earthquake laid the whole town in ruins and caused 
considerable loss of life About 8000 of the survivors removed 
to a site 7i m E and there built a new town named Nasseriyeh 
after Nasr-ud-din Shah, but known better as Kuchan 1 jadid, 
le New Kuchan, and about looo remained in the ruined city 
in order to be near their vineyards and gardens Ihe geo- 
graphical position of the old to^vn is 37° 8' N , 58"* 25' E , 
elevation 4100 ft The new town has been icgiilatly Uid out 
with broad streets and spacious bazaars, and, situated as it is 
half-way between Meshed and Askabad on the cart-road con- 
necting those two places, has much trade Its population is 
estimated at 10,000 There arc telegraph and post offices 

KUCH BEHAR, or Cooch Behar, a native state of India, 
in Bengal, consisting of a submontane tract, not far from 
Darjeeling, entirely surrounded by British territory Area, 
1307 sq m Pop (190^X5^6,974, estimated revenue, £140,000 
Ihe state forms a level plain of triangular shape, intersected 
by numerous rivers The greater portion is fertile and well 
cultivated, but tracts of jungle arc to be seen in the north-east 
corner, which abuts upon Assam Ihe soil is uniform in diar- 
acter throughout, consisting of a light, friable loam, varving in 
depth from 6 in to 3 ft , superimposed upon a deep bed of sand 
The whole is detritus, washed down by torrents from the neigh- 
bouring Himalayas Ihe rivers all pass through the state from 
north to south, to join the mam stream of the Brahmaputra 
Some half-dozen are navigable for small trading boats throughout 
the year, and are nowhere fordable, and there are about twenty 
minor streams which become navigable only during the rainy 
season The streams have a tendency to cut new channels for 
themselves after every annual flood, and they communKate 
with one another by cross-country water(ourses Rice is 
grown on three-fourths of the cultivated area Jute and tobacco 
are also largely grown for export The only special industries 
are the weaving of a strong silk obtained from worms fed on the 
castor-oil plant, and of a coarse jute cloth used for screens 
and bedding The external trade is chiefly in the hands of 
Marwari immigrants from Rajputana Among other impiove- 
ments a railway has been constructed, with the assistam^e of a 
loan from the British government The earthquake of the 
1 2th of June 1897 c aused damage to public buildings, roads, &< , 
in the state to the estimated amount of £100,000 

The Koch or Rajbansi, from which the name of the state 
IS derived, are a widely spread tribe, evidently of aboriginal 
descent, found throughout all northern Bengal, from Piirnca 
district to the Assam valley Thev are akin to the Indo-Chinese 
races of the north-east frontier, but they have now become 
largely Hinduized, especially in their own home, where the 
appellation “ Koch ” has c omc to be used as a teim of reproach 
Their total number in all India was returned in 1901 as nearly 
2A millions 

As in the ease of many other small native states, the royal 
family of Kuch Behar lays claim to a divine origin in order to 
conceal an impure aboriginal descent The greatest monarch 
of the dynasty was Nar Narayan, the son of Visu Singh, who 
began to reign about 1550 He conquered the whole of Kamrup, 
built temples in Assam, of which rums still exist bearing inscrip- 
tions with his name, and extended his power southwards over 
what IS now part of the British districts of Rangpur and Purnca 
His son, T akshnii Narayan, who succeeded him in Kuch Behar, 
became tributary to the Mogul Empire In 1772 a competitor 
for the throne, having been driven out of the country by his 
rivals, applied for assistance to Warren Hastings A detach- 
ment of sepoys was accordingly marched into the state, the 
Bhutias, whose interference had led to this intervention, were 


expelled, and forced to sue for peace through the mediation of 
the lama of Tibet By the treaty made on this occasion, April 
1773, the laja acknowledged subjection to the Company, and 
made over to it one-half of his annual revenues In 1863, on the 
death of the raja, leaving a son and heir only ten months old, 
a British commissioner was appointed to undertake the direct 
management of affairs during the minority of the prini e, and 
many important reforms were suceessfully introduced Ihe 
maharaja Sir Nnpendia Narayan, G C I E , born in 1862, was 
educated under British guardianship at Patna and Calcutta, and 
became hon lieutenant-colonel of the 6th Bengal Cavalry Tn 
1897-98 he served in the Tirah campaign on the staff of Cieneral 
Yeatman-Biggs, and received the distinction of a C B He was 
present at the Jubilee in 1887, the Diamond Jubd-e of 1897, 
and King Edward’s Coronation in 1902, and bec ame a well-known 
figure m I ondon society In 1878 he marrieci a daughter of 
Keshub Chundcr Sen, the Brahmo leader His eldest son was 
educated in England 

The town of Kuch Behar is situated on the river lursa, and 
has a railwav station Pop (1901), 10,458 It contains a college 
affiliated to the Calcutta University 

KUDU {hoodoo), the native name for a large species of African 
antelope {qv), with large corkserew-like horns in the male, 
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and the body marked with narrow vertical white lines in both 
sexes Ihe female is hornless Strepsicetos capeusis (or S 
sirepsueroi,) is the scientific name of the tiue kudu, which ranges 
fiom the Cape to Somaliland, but there is also a much smaller 
species (S tmherhis) in hast and North-East Africa 
KUENEN, ABRAHAM (1828-1891), Dutch Protestant theo- 
logian, the son of an apothc c xry , w^as born on the 1 6th of Sep- 
tember 1828 at Haarlem, North Holland On his father’s 
death it became necessary for him to leave school and take a 
humble place m the business By the generosity of friends he 
was educated at the gymnasium at Haarlem and afterwards 
at the university of Leiden He studied theology, and won his 
doctor’s degree by an edition of thirty -foui chapters of Genesis 
from the Arabic vxrsion of the Samaritan Pentateuch In 1853 
he became professor extiaordinariu'' of theology at Leiden, 
and in 1855 full professor He maiiied a daughter of W 
Muurhng, one of the founders of the Groningen school, which 
made the first pronounced bieach with Calvinist ic theology 
in the Reformed Church of Holland kuenen himself soon 
became one of the main supports of the modern theology, of 
which J N Scholten (1811-1885) and Karel Willem Opzoomer 
( 1 ) 1821) were the chief founders, and of which I ciden became 
the headquarters His first great work, an historic o-cnti( al 
introduction to the Old Testament, Htstortsch^hriUsck onder- 
zoek nam het onstaan en de vetzameUng van de hoehen des Ouden* 
Vetbonds {^ vols , 1861-1865, 2nd ed , 1885-1893, German by 
T Weber and C T Muller, 1885-1894), followed the lines of the 
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dominant school of Heinrich EwaW But before long he 
came under the influence of J. W Colenso, and learned to 
regard the prophetic narrative of Genesis, Exodus, and Numbers 
as older than what wah by the Germans denominated Grundschnft 
Book of Origins ”) In 1869-1870 he published his book on 
the religion of Israel, De godsdtenst van Israel tot den ondergang 
van der Joodschen Siaat (Eng trans , 1874-1875) This was fol- 
lowed in r875 ^ study of Hebrew prophecy, De profeter en de 

froletie onder Israel (Eng trans , 1877), largely polemical in its 
scope, and specially directed against those who rest theological 
dogmas on the fulfilment of prophecy In 1882 Kuenen went 
to England to dehver a course of Hibbert lectures. National 
Religions and Universal Religion , in the following year he 
presided at the congress of Orientalists held at Leiden In 1886 
his volume on the Hexateiich was published m England He 
died at Leiden on the 10th of December 1891 

Kuenen was also the author of many articles papers and reviews, 
a senes on the Hexateuch which appeared lu the Theologtsch 
Tijdschrtft of which in 1800 he became joint editor, is one of the 
finest products of modern criticism His coUoctcd works were 
translated into German and published W K Budde in 1894 Several 
of his works have been translated into English by Philip Wicksteed 
Sec the article m Herzog Hauek Realencyklopadie 

KUEN-LUN, or Kwen-Lun, a term used to designate gener- 
ally the mountain ranges which run along the northern edge of the 
great Tibetan plateau in Central Asia In a wider application 
It means the succession of ranges whuh extend from the Pamirs 
on the VV to 113 E , until it strikes against or merges in the 
steep escarpments of the S E flank of the Mongolian plateau 
In the narrower acceptation it applies only to those ranges 
whuh part the desert of Takla-makan on the N from the Tibetan 
plateau on the S, between the Pamiis and the transverse glen 
3f the Kara-muren, that is, nearly to the longitude of the 
town of Cherchen (about 85i‘‘ E ) Although the use of the 
lame is thus restricted m geogra|>hical usage, the mountain 
system so designated does, as a fact, extend eastwards as far as 
the great depression of Tsaidam (say 95* E.), though it is un- 
certain whether its direct orogiaphical continuation eastwaids 
s to be identified with the Astin-tagh, or, as F Grenard and 
K Bogdanovich believe — and with them Sven Hedin is inclined 
to agree — with the parallel ranges of Kalta-alaghan and Arka- 
tagh, which he S of the Astin-tagh At any rate the Astin- 
tagh, whether it is the principal continuation of the Kucn-lun 
)r only a subsidiary flanking system, is itself the westward 
ontinuation of the Nan-shan or Southern Mountains, which 
•each down far into China (to 113'’ E ) 

Taken in its widest meaning, the Kuen-lun Mountains thus 
stretch in a wavy line for nearly 2500 m from E to W, and 
while in the W their c onstituent ranges are folded and squeezed 
3y lateral compression into a breadth of some 1 50-200 m , their 
>ummits being forced up to correspondingly higher altitudes, 
n the E they spread out to a breadth of some 600 m,, the 
•anges being in that quarter less folded, and consequently 
Doth flatter and lower In the tectonic structure of Asia the 
Kuen-lun forms, as it were, the backbone of the continent In 
Doint of age it is very much older than either the Himalayas | 
,0 the S or the Tian-shan to tlie N But although the crests 
)f its component ranges reach altitudes of 21,500 to 22,000 ft , 
bey are not as a rule overtopped by individual peaks of com- 
nandmg and towering elevation, as the Himalayas are, but run 
)n the whole tolerably uniform and relatively at little greater j 
iltitude than the lofty valleys which separate them one from 
mother It is a strikingly marked characteristic of the northern 
bdge of the Tibetan plateau that its outermost bordei -range (e g 
iVestern Kuen-lun and Astin-tagh) is throughout double, and 
bis “ twinning ” of the mountain-ranges, as also of the inter- 
nont lake-basms among the Kuen-lun ranges, is a peculiar 
eature of the I ibetan plateau 

The supreme orographic importance of this great Central Asian 
notmtaia system was recognized in a fashion evfm by the geographers 
>f ancient Greece They used to suppose that an immense range 
dI mountains crossed Asia from west to east on the parallel of the 1 
sland of Rhodes extending through Asia Minor, the Kurdish high- I 
lands the N of Persia, the N of Bactna (Afghanistan), the Hindu- j 


kush and eo on into China This long range they supposed to 
separate the waters which flcAv N to tlic Arctic from those which 
flow ^ to the Indian Ocean K Ritter (Asten, u ) was the first of 
modem geographers to recognize the true character of the Kuen lun 
as a bortier range of the Tib^an plateau , and Baron von Richthofen 
{China, 1 1876) still furtlior defined and accentuated the conception 
of the system by representing it as a complex arrangement of several 
parallel ranges, runnmg m wavy lines from the Pamirs (76° E ) 
eastwards to 118'' E But though von Richthofen's general concep- 
tion of the Kuen-lun system was broadly sound and in accordance 
with facts, the details both of his description SfUd of that of his 
pupil Wegener 1 lequire now very conbulcrable revision, and need 
even to be m pait recast, as a consequence of explorations and 
investigations made since they wrote by. amongst others, the 
Russian explorers N M Przhevalsky, M V Pyevtsov, V I 
Roborovsky, P K Kozlov, K Ikigdanovich, V A Obruchev, and 
(>) Skassi, by the Englishmen A D Carey, A Dalgkish, St G K 
T ittledalc, H Bower, II H P Doasy and M S Wellby , by the 
Amencan W W Rockhill, the Frenchmen J I Diitrenil de Rhins, 
F Grenard, P G Bonvalot and Prince Henri d Orleans, by the 
Hungarians L von Loezy and Count Szech6nyi, and above all by 
the bwede Sven Hedin 

VVe’itern hum lun — -On the cast the I'amii highlands are fenced 
off from the East T urkestan lowl inds by the double borcler-ndge of 
barik-kol (the Sarik-kol range and the Muztagh or Kashgar range), 
which has Its eastern foot down in the Tarim basm (4000^4500 ft ) 
and its western up on the Pamirs at 10,500 to 1^,000 It above sea- 
level, while Its own summits, e g the Muztagh ala (25,780 ft ), shoot 
up fir above the limits of perpetual snow This double border- 
ridge IS continued east of the meridian of Yarkand or Yarkent 
(77“ E ) by a succession of twin ranges, all nmning, though under 
different names, from tlie W N W to the L S E Accoiding to 
the investigations of F Stoliczka and K Bogdanovich, the same 
fossils occur m both sets of border langes, in the Sarik-kol and in 
their eastward continuations, r ^ corals, *^homatophorae^ Bryozoa^ 
dtrypa reticulans^ A latiltngms and A a^pera, Shirtfer Vernemlt^ 
ttc , and these the latter geologist assigns to the Devonian epoch 
Ihese eastward continuations of the double border-range 01 the 
Pamirs are the constituent ranges of the Kuen lun proper iho 
names given to them arc the Kilian or Kiliang, the Khotan and the 
Kenya Mountains in the more northerly range and the Raskem or 
Raskan, the Sughet and the Ullngh tagh Mountains in the more 
southerly langt Although they all decrease in altitude from west to 
cast, they nevertheless reach elevations of 19,000 ft , with individual 
peaks ascending some 2ooo-25o<)ft higher From the East Turke- 
stan lowlands on the fiorth the ascent is veiy steep, and the passes 
across both sets of ranges he at great altitudes, for example, the 
pass of Sanju davan in the lower range is 16,325 ft above sea level, 
and the Kyzyl davan, farther east, is rCy^goo ft , while the Sughet- 
davan in the higher range is 17,825 ft The I ittci range is separated 
from the Karakorum Mountains by the deeply trenched gorge of 
the Raskem or Yarkand-darya, while the deep glen of the Kara kash 
or Khotan darya intervenes between the upper (Sughet Mountains) 
and the lower (Kilian Mountains) border langes Altogether this 
western extremitv of the Kuen lun system is a very rugged moun- 
tainous region, a consequence partly of the intricacy of the flanking 
ranges and spurs, partly of the powciful lateral compression to 
which they have been subjected, ami partly of the great and abiupt 
differences in vertical elevation oetween the crests of the ranges and 
the bottoms of the deep, narrow, rugged glens between them In 
the broad oiogiaphical disposition of the ranges there is considerable 
similanty between north Tibet and west Persia, in thatm both cases 
the ranges are crowded together in the west, but sprea^l out wider as 
they advance towards the eas^ To the two principal ranges in this 
pait of the system F Grenard, who accompanied J L Dutreuil de 
Khiiis on his journey in 1890-1895, gives the names the Altyn high 
and Ustim tagh, though he names no less than six parallel ranges 
altogether Now as Altyn- tagh 2 is an accepted, though in point 
of fact erroneous, name for Astin tagh, it is clear that Grenard 
conuders the mam Kuen lun rxnges to be continued directly by the 
Astm tagh 

From the transverse breach of the Kenya claiya (about 81U E) 
to that of the Kara-muren in the longitude of Cherchen (about 
85^® E ) the parallel border ranges of the Tibetan plateau trend to 
the E N E , and here occur in the lower or outei range the passes of 
Dalai-kurghan-art (14,290 ft ), Choka-davan, t e Littledale's Chokur 
Pass (9550 ft) and others at altitudes ranging from 8C00 to 

> In “Orographic des Kwen lun," in 7 eil’ichnft der Gesellschaft fiir 
Efdknnde zu Berlin (iSgi) 

2 It IS used, for instance, on the map of " Inner Asicn ” (No 62) of 
^tieler's Band-attas (ed 1905) and m the Atlas of the Russian General 
Staff Etymologically the correct form is Astin-tagh or Astun-tagh, 
meaning the I ower or Nearer Mountains Ustun-tagh, which appears 
on Stieler s map as an alternative name for Altyn- tagh, means Higher 
or Farthca: Mountains, and though not used locally of any specific 
range, would be appropriately employed to desi^ate the higher 
and more soiifheily of the twm border ranges of the Tibetan 
plateau 
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II, 300 ft , ^vhile in the upper range are the At-to-davan (i 6,600 ft ) 
Yapkak-lik-davan (15,550 ft ), Sarshu-davan (i5,6tto ft ) and others 
not named at 16 590 and 17,300 ft 

Mtddle Kuen-lun — Between the upper transverse glens of the Kara- 
muron (or Mitt River) ard thr Chcrchrndarya stretches the short 
range of Tokuz-davan hrom it on the east side of the Cherchon- 
darya in about 86° L the component ranges of the middle Kuen lun 
begin to diverge and radiate outwards (? e to north and to south) like 
the fingers of the outspread human liand And here at least four 
principal ranges or groups of ranges admit of being discriminated, 
namely the Astm-tagh the Uumen-tagh the Kalta-alagban and the 
Arka^tagh all belonging to the mountainous country which Ixirdtrs 
on the north the actual plateau region of Tibet Although thete 
several ranges, or systems of ranges, difier considerably m their 
orographicai characteristics the following description will apply 
generally to the entire region Irom the Astm-tagh southwards to 
the Arka-tagh Ihe broad features of the surface configuration 
are a series of nearly parallel mountain-ranges, lunnmg from 
WSWENE toWNWESh and separated by lugh intcrmont 
valleys, which arc choked with disintegrated material and divided 
into a chequered pattern of self-contained, shallow lacustrine basins 
As a rule the crests of the ranges arc woi n down by aerial dc nudation 
and have the general apjiearance of rounded aomes Hard rock 
(mostly gramte and ciystadline sclusts with red sandstone in places) 
appears only in the transverse glens, which are often choked with 
their d6bris m the form either of gravel and-shingle or loose blocks 
of stone or both The flanks of the mountains art so deeply buiicd 
n disintegi ated material tliat the difference in vertical altitude 
between the floors of the valleys and the summits of the ranges is 
conparativdy small But as each successive range proceeding 
south repre ents a higher stt p m the terraced ascent fiom the desert 
of Gobi to the plateau of Tibet the ranges when viewed from the 
north frequently appear like veritable upstanding mountain ranges 
aaid this appeal anee is iceentuated by the general steepn<ss of the 
ascent, whereas when viewed on the othci hand from tbt south, 
these several langcs owing to their long and gentle slope in that 
direction have the appearance of tompar vtively gentle bwclUngs of 
the earths service rather tlian of well defined mountaui langes 
As a rule the streams flow alternately east ancl west down ihe intcr- 
mont latitudinal valleys until they break thiough some transverse 
glen in the rang on the northern side of the v lUty In the western 
parts of the system they mostly go to feed the Kara murea or the 
Cherchen-darya, while farther cast they flow down into some larger 
self-contained basin of mternai drainage, such as the Aehik koJ, 
the two lakes Kara-kol, or the Ghiz Icol and even yet faithcr cast 
make their way some of ^ hem, into the lakes of the Tsaulam depres- 
sion or become lost m its sands or in those of the Kum tagh desert 
on the north or go to feed the hcarlstreams of the great rivers, the 
Hwang-ho (Yellow River) and the Yangtsze kiang (Blue Rivt r) m 
tlie south It appears to be a rule that the rivers which eventually 
terminate in the deserts of Gobi and Takla-makan grow incicasingly 
large r in magnitude from cast to west Another law appears to distm 
giush the hycirogiaphy of at any rate the great latitudind valleys 
of the Arka-tagh and the C Uunen valley (north of the CJhumen tagh) 
the streams flow close under the foot of the range that shuts in each 
individual valley on the north But in respect of pi ccipitation there is 
a vary marked difference between tlu. valleys of the north ana those 
of the south Whereas both the mountaans and valleys of the Astm- 
tagh and of the Ak ito-lagh (the next large range to the Astm tagh 
on the south) are and ind desolate in the extreme smitten as it were 
with the desiccating breath of the desert those of the Arka tagh and 
lieyond are supersatuiatcd with moisture so that, at any rate in 
summer, the surface is in many parts little belter than a ciuaking 
quagmire Throughout vegetation is s/ anty and faunal life pool 
in species though in some respects certain of the species eg wild 
vaks, wild asses {kularus} antelopes (orongo and others) marmots, 
hares and parti idges exist locally in laige numbers The wild camel 
approaches the north outliers of the Astm-tagh. but rarely if ever, 
v^entures to enter their fastnesses Bears wolves foxes, goats 
(kokmet), wild sheep {arkharts) lizards, earth-rats ,md a small 
rodent {teshtkan) with ravens, eagles wild ducks and wild geese 
are the other varieties principally encountered The vegetation 
consists almost entirely of scrubby bushes of several varieties in- 
cluding tamarisks and wild briers of reeds {kamish) and of grass, 
on the yaylahs (pasture grounds) of the middle ranges On the 
Arka-tagh even the moss, the last surviving representative of the 
flora disappeais entirely In the tastcin Astm-tagh a variety of 
wild tea {chay mountain tea) is usul by the Mongols Gold is 
obtained m very small quantities in a few places m the Astm-tagh 
and the Kalta alaghan The nomenclature of the numerous 
ranges m tins part of the Kuen lun is extremely confusing, owmg 
to different travelleio} having applied the same name to different 
ranges and to different travellers have applied different names to 
what IS probably often identically the same range In tins article 
the nomenclature ackiptcd is that employed by the latest, and 
probably the most thorough explorer of th’s part of Central Asia 
namely Sven Hedin Nevertheless, owing to the fact that nearly 
all the longer and more important crossings of Tibet and its northern 
montane region havt been made from north to south, or vice versa 
that is, tranversely across the ranges, and comparatively few from 


east to west along the mtermont latitudinal valleys the identifica- 
tions between ranges m the east and ranges in the west are m more 
than one instance more or less doubtful 

The A^ttn iagh, although it occupies a similar position to the twin 
ranges of the Wcst( rn Kuen lun, m that it foims the outermost 
escarpment or bolder ndge on tlie noith of the Tibetan plateau, would 
.ippcar in the opinion of the most competent mdges {e g Gnuard, 
Bogtlanovich, Sven Iledin, Fr/hcvalsky) to Ik only a bianch or 
subsiehary range of tin mam range of the Km n lun It is not 
however a single, long continuous chain as it is sliown, for example 
on the map of the Russian geiuial stall, but consists oi two pirallel 
mam ranges, and in the east ot thiee, and even to the N L of fs udam 
ol four, parallel mam langts flanked throughout by ‘■tvtral sub- 
sidiary chains, spurs and off hoots Beyond that it swells out into 
the vast ol Anambaiiin uLi, which is tra\erscd by at least 

three minor paiallcl chains But on tnc east of the Anambarum ula 
it once more eontracts to two mam ranges, liie more southerly being 
that which Przheealsky called the Hunaboldt K luge (crossed by a 
pass at 200 ft ) This bxancli is probably continued in ther mge 
which ovei hangs the Koko nor on the soutli, namely, the south Koko- 
nor Range The northein biancli incigcb castvvaiels into the Nan- 
sh m or Soulh( ni Mountains ^ The passes m tin Lower Astm tagh 
range from altitudes of 10 150 to 10,700 ft and m the Upper Astm- 
tagh at 1 1 ,770 to 15 680 ft (^1 ash-da van) though one pass beside tlie 
Chukldik su is only 96O0 It high And as the relative altitudes 
of crest and pa^s rtmam appioximately the saUiC as m the \V estern 
Kuen lun, it is evident how gieatly tlie geneial elc\ ation ot the twin 
border iidge decreases towards the cast But there exists a striking 
difference between the cresLs of the Astm tagh and those of the 
langcs which give rise to tlie gigantic ndge ancl furrow arrangement 
on the fibetaii plateau Hcie in the Astm tagh the mountains, 
like those in the Kuruk tagh,- aic mdeed scvciclv weathered, but 
they always consist, from base to summit, of bird lock, bare and 
bairtn, most treauently piled up in eccentric, rugged masses, deiiti 
ciliated, pinnacled citsls and puaks On the Tibetan plateau, on 
the othei hand, most of the ranges are distinguished by their 
rounded oulhnes and soft consistency, and then striking pov erty m 
hird rock, which m the best cases only c^ops out near the simvmits 
Iheie too disintegration has been to a remarkable extent operative 
1 his gives rise to the great morphological difference, that in the 
former regions, the Astm tagh and the Kuruk tagh, the products 
of dismiegration are almost ilways earned awnv by the wind, and 
so disappear, no matter how powerful or how active the disintegra- 
tion may be, none of the loosened material c\ er succeeds either m 
gathering amongst the mountains or m aceumulatmg at Ibeir foot 
The cluiiate is so and, and precipitation so extremely rare, that the 
fine powdery material falls a helpless prey to the winds On the 
oUicr hand, the precipitation on the Tibetan plateau is so copious, 
and so uniformly distributed, tliat it is able to retam the loosened 
matcr4al tn sUu, and causes it to heap itself up m rounded masses 
on the flanks of the mountiins tint arc its primitive source of 
oiigm, these projecting m gical part like skeletons from the niRlst 
of their own rums ' ^ The 1\ m ranges of the \stm tagh are fairly 
equivalent m point of magnitude and rcgulantv , but >vhile the Lower 
Range, on the north, stnsibly d( creases in altitude towards the east, tlie 
UpperRange, on the south, maintains its general altitude m a remark- 
able way, and is gapped by sleep, wild, deeply iiKiscd transverse 
git ns directed towards the noith, and geneialh fenced in bv <lark 
precipitous walls of rock The great valley between the two is 

cut up into a senes of self contained basins, each scivmg as the 
gatliering ground of tht biooks tliat run down off the adjacent 
mountains Outside the lower end of each large transv crsc glen there 
is a scree of sedimentary mallei Ihese screes are however very flat 
and their lower edges generally reach all the wa\ down to the central 
pait of the basin, which is oeeupicd by an expanse of yellow clay, 
perfectly flat and fairly hard, a*- well as dry and barren, often 
cracked into polygonal cakes and drawn out m the direction of the 
long axis of the valley But though the great moiphological 

fcatuies of this litituchnal valley forcibly recall the latitudinal 
valleys of Tibet, the climatic differences give rise to differences 
between the basins corresponding to the difh rtnccs between the moun- 
tain-ranges themselves For wlule the self ( ontained basins of 
Tibet generally possess a salt lake in the middle, into which brooks 
and streams of greater or less magnitude gather, often from veiy 
considerable distances, these self eontamed basins of the Astm- 
tagh are very small in area, ancl it is extremely sc Idom that their 
central parts receive any water at all, only m fact after ecmjous 
ram These terminal lakes, or more accurately sccUmenta y plains, 
are therefore almost always by 

The next parallel range on the south, the Akato tagh^ and the valley 
which separates it from the Astm tagh, are equally and and water- 
less The valley, known by the general name of Kakir, meaning a 

hard, dry, sterile expanse of clay," is chequered with shallow self- 
contained basiiis of the usual type and lias rem irkabh gentle slopes 

1 The Northern Mountains arc the Pe shan in the desert of Gobi 
(see Gobi) 

“ On the opposite or north side of thedcscitof Lop (desert of Gobi 

3 bven Hedin, Scientxfc Pe&ulU, lu 308 
^ Ibid 510-311 
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up to the mountains on both north and south Its surface slopes from 
altitudes of io,ioo to 10,600 ft in the west, where is the lake of Uzun- 
shor (9650 f t ) , to 9400 ft in the east, in winch direction it continues 
as far as the Anambaruin ula (see below) and the plain or flat basin 
of Shrt&ng, a north extension of Tsaidam This range of Akato^tagh, 
the Altun Range of Carey, is the same as that which on the map of 
the Russian general staff bears the name Chimen-tagh Like the 
Astin-tagh it stretches towards the E N L , and, like it, appears to 
be built up of gianite and schists, but its crest is greatly denuded, 
so that it IS a mere crumbling skeleton protruding above the deep 
mantle of disintegrated material which masks its flanks The slopes 
on both north and south are extremely gentle, but that on the south 
IS eight to ten times as long as that on the noi th In the east the range 
IS mostly narrow, and dies away on the edge of the Tsaidam depres- 
sion , but in the west it swells out into the lofty and imposing mass of 
the Ilve-chimen or Sliia-manglay, which is capped with perpetual 
snow This part of the range is crossed by the pass of Chopur-ahk 
at an altitude of 16, 160 ft , but farther east the passes he at altitudes 
of 13,380 to 10,520 ft The latitudinal valley that intervenes 
between the Akato-tagh and the next great range on the south, the 
Chimen-tagh, slopes for the most part eastwards, from 1 2,500 ft down 
to the shallow salt lake of Ghaz-kol or Chimen koli (9305 ft ) In 
the western part of this valley occurs the very important transverse 
water divide of Gulcha-davan (14,150 ft ), which separates the basin 
of the Cherchen darya that goes down into the Tarim basin from the 
area that drains down to the Ghaz-kol, which belongs to the Tsaidam 
depression This, the Chimen valley, contains in places a good deal 
of drift sand, which however is stationary in the mciss and heaped 
up along the northern foot of the Chimen tagh Nevertheless the 
Alcato-tagh is only of secondary importance in the general Kuen-lun 
system, being nothing more than a central ndge running along the 
broad Kakir valley that separates the Astin-lagh from the Chimen- 
tagh 

The latter range, the Chimen tagh, is identical in its western parts 
V ith the Piazlik tagh and in the east must be equated with the Tsai 
dam chain of Przhevalsky, and it is probably continued westwards 
by the range which the Russian explorers call the Moscow Range or 
the Achik tagh, running north of the Achik kol and, according to 
Przhevalsky, connecting on the west with the Tokuz-davan The 
Chimen-tagh nses into imposing summits, some rounded, some 
pyramidal in outline, which are capped with snow, though the snow 
melts m summer This range acts is a ' breakwater " to the 
clouds, arresting and condensing the moisture wluch is carried north- 
wards by the south winds Hence its slopes are not so and as those 
of the Akato tagh and the Astin-tagh Snow falls all the year 
round on the Chimen-tagh, even in July, and water is abundant 
eveiywhere The southern slope of the range is gentle but short, 
the northern slope long and steep Crrass is able to grow, and 
animal life is more abundant 1 he range is crossed by passes at 
1 3,970, 13,230 and I ),76o ft , and the Piazlik tagh by a pass at an 
altitude of 1 3,640 ft 

The next impoitant range, still going south, is the halta-alaghan, 
Carey’s Chimen tagh Range, Przhev alsky s Columbus Range and 
the range which is variously designated {e g by Pyevtsov) as the 
Ambal ashkan, Kalga lagan and Ara tagh This last is, however, 
properly the name of a short secondary range which rises along the 
michlle (am = middle) of the valley between the Chimen tagh and 
the Kalta alaghan Not only is it of lower elevation than them 
both, but it dies away towards the west, the valleys on each side of 
it meeting round its extremity to form one broad, open valley, with 
an altitude of 11,790 to 13,725 ft The Ara-tagh is ciossed by a 
pass at an altitude of 14,345 ft In the Kalta-alaghan, which is 
the culminating range ot this part of the Kuen lun, and is over- 
topped by towering, snow-clad peaks, the passes climb to consider- 
ably higher altitudes, namely, i4,5(>o, 14,470, 14,430 and 14,190 ft , 
while the pass of Avraz-davan ascends to 15,700 ft This range 
appears to be linked on to the Tokuz-davan by the Mu/luk-tagh, 
in which there are passes at 16,870 and 15,450 ft It is possible 
however that the Muzluk-tagh belongs more intimately to the 
Chimen tagh system, that is, to the Moscow or Achik kol ranges 
Indeed liogdanovich considers that the Tokuz-davan, the Muzluk- 
tagh, the Moscow Range and the Chimen tagh form one single 
closely connected chain, in which he also places Ih-zhevalsky's 
isolated peak of Mount Kreml (15,055 ft) Sven Hedin, whilst 
agreeing that this may possibly be the true conception, inclines to 
the view that the Achik-kol Range dies away towards the E , and 
that the Chimen-tagh and the KaJta-alaghan merge westwards into 
the border ranges that lie north of the Muzluk-tagh and the Tokuz- 
davan Unlike most of the other parallel ranges of N Tibet, the 
Kalta alaghan does not decrease, but it increases in elevation 
towards the east, where, like the Chimen tagh, it abuts upon and 
merges in the ranges that border T saidam on the south 

Immediately south of the Kalta-alaghan comes a relatively deep 
depression, the Kum-kol valley, forming a very well marked feature in 
the physical conformation of this region It is crossed transversely 
by a water-divide which separates the basin of the twin lakes 
of Kum kol (12,700 ft ) from the basin of Tsaidam, some 3500 ft 
lower The floor of the valley consequently slopes away in both 
directions, like the Chimen valley between the Akato-tagn and the 
Chimen tagh, and in so far as it slopes westwards towards the Kum 


kol lakes it differs from nearly all the other great latitudinal valleys 
that run parallel with it, because they slope generally towards the east 
Not far from the Kum-kol lakes there is a drift-sand area, though 
the dunes are stationary The upper lake of Kum-kol (Chon-kum- 
kol) (12,730 ft ), which contains fresh water, is of small area (8 so m ) 
and in depth nowhere exceeds 13 ft , but the lower lake (Ayak-kum- 
kol) (12,685 ft ), which is salt, is much bigger (283 sq m ) and goes 
down to depths of 64 and 79 ft Farther west, lying between the 
Muzluk-tagh and the Arka-tagh, is the lake of Achik kol (13,940 ft ), 
m broad and 50 m in circuit 

The next great parallel range is the lofty and imposing Afka tagh, 
the Przhevalsky Range of the Russian geographers, which has its 
eastward continuations in the Marco Polo Range (general altitude 
15,750-16,250 ft ) and Gurbu-naiji Mountains of Przhevalsky The 
Arka-tagh^ is the true backbone of the Kuen-lun system, and ip 
Central Asia is exceeded in elevation only by the Tang-la, a long way 
farther south, this last being probably an eastern wing of the Kara- 
korum Mountains of the Pamirs region At the same time the Arka- 
tagh is the actual border-range of the Tibetan plateau properly so 
called, to the south of it none of the long succession of lofty parallel 
ranges which ridge the Tibetan highlands seems to have any connexion 
with the Kuen-lun system Of great length, the Arka-tagh, which 
IS a mountain system rather than a range, varies greatly in configura- 
tion in different parts, sometimes exhibiting a sharply defined main 
crest, with several lower flanking ranges, and sometimes consisting 
of numerous parallel crests of nearly uniform altitude Amongst 
these it IS possible to distinguish in the middle of the system four 
predominant ranges, of which the second from the north is probably 
the pnncipal range, though the fourth is the highest The passes 
across the first range (north) he at altitudes of 15,675, 16,420, 17,320 
and 18,300 ft , across the second at 16,830, 17,020, 17,070 and 
17,220 ft , across the third at 16,800, 16,660, 17,065, 17,830 and 
17,880 ft , and across the fourth at 16,540, 16,765, 16,780, 18,100 
and 18,110 ft The crests of the ranges he comparatively little 
higher than the valleys which separate them, the altitudes in the 
latter running at 14,940 to 16,700 ft , if not higher, and being only 
500 to 1000 ft lower than the crests of the accompanying ranges 
The Arka-tagh ranges do not culminate in lofty jagged, pinnacled 
peaks, but in broad rounded, flattened domes, a charactenstic 
feature of the svstem throughout These Arka-tagh mountains are 
built up, at all events superficially, of sand and powdery, finely 
sifted chsintegrated material Where the hard rock does crop out 
on the surface, it is so excessively weathered as to be with difficulty 
recognized as rock at all The culminating summits of the ranges 
generally present the appearance of a flat, rounded swelling, and 
when they are crowned with glaciers, as many of them are, these 
shape themselves into what may be described as a mantle, a breast- 
plate, or a flat cap, from which lappets and fringes project at inter- 
vals, nowhere do there exist any of the long, narrow, winding glacier 
tongues which are so characteristic of the Alps of Europe But not 
the slightest indication has been discovered that these mountains 
were ever panoplied with ice The process of disintegration and 
levelling down has reached such an advanced stage that, if ever 
there did exist evidences of former glaciation, they have now become 
entirely obliterated, even to the complete pulvenzation of the 
erratic blocks, supposmg there were any The view that meets the 
eye southwards from the heights of the Kalta-alaghan is the picture 
of a chaos of mountain chains, ndges, crests, peaks, spuis, detached 
masses, in fact, montane conformations of every possible description 
and in every possible arrangement Immediately north of the Arka- 
tagh the country is studded with three or four exceptionally conspi 
cuous and imposing detached mountain masses, all capped with snow 
and some of them carrying small glaciers Amongst them are 
Shapka Monomakha or the Monk's Cap, the Chulak akkan, which 
may however be only Shapka Monomakha seen from i different 
point of view , Tomurlik tagn ^ {i e the Iron Mountain) , and farther 
west, Ullugh-muz tagh, which, according to Grenard, reaches an 
altitude of 24,140 ft But the relations in which these detached 
mountain masses stand to one another and to the Arka-tagh behind 
them have not yet been elucidated In the vicinity of the tJllugh- 
muz tagh there exist numerous indications of former volcanic 
activity, the eminences and summits frequently being capped with 
tuff, and smaller fragments of tuff are scattered over other parts of 
the Arka tagh ranges 

The next succeeding parallel range, the Koko shtlt, which is 
continued eastwards by the Bayan-khara-ula, between the upper 
headstreams of the Hwang-ho or Yellow River and the Yangtsze- 
kiang, belongs oiographically to the plateau of Tibet 

Tlie succession of ranges which follow one another from the 
deserts of Takla makan and Gobi up to the plateau proper of Tibet 
rise in steps or terraces, each range being higher than the range to the 
north of it and lower than the range to the south of it T he difference 
in altitude between the lowest, most northerly range, the Lower 
Astin tagh, and the most southerlv of the Arka tagh ranges amounts 
to nearly 7500 ft With one exception, namely the climb out of 
the Kum kol valley to the Arka-tagh, the first three steps arc 


^ This IS the correct form, Arka-tagh meaning the Farther or 
Remoter Mountains The form Akka-tagh is incorrect 
“ The form Tumenlik tagh is erroneous 
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individually the biggest , whereas the Upper Astin-tagh exceeds the 
Lower Astm-tagh by an altitude of some 1 350 ft , it is itself exceeded 
by the Akato-tagh to the extent of 1760 ft there is also a con- 
siderable nse of 880 ft from the Akato-tagh to the Chimen tagh 
But between the Chimen- tagh, the Ara-tagh and the Kalta alaghan 
there is comparatively Uttle difference in point of elevation, namely, 
730 ft m all The biggest ascent is that from the Kalta alaghan to 
the Arka tagh, namely, nearly 1850 ft The ranges of the Arka- 
cagh, again, run at pretty nearly the same absolute general altitudes, 
namely, 10,470 to 17,200 ft When the altitudes of the intermont 
latitudinal valleys are compared, the significance orographically 
of the Chimen valley and of the Kum-kol valley is strikingly empha- 
sized J 3 oth are much more deeply excavated than all the other 
latitudinal valleys that run parallel to them, the Chimen valley being 
875 ft above the valley to the north of it, but no less than 2235 ft 
below the valley to the south of it The case of the Kum-kol valley is 
altogether exceptional, for it lies not higher, but O80 ft lower, than 
the valley to the north of it, and consequently the climb up out of it 
to the first (on north) of the Arka tagh valleys amounts to no less than 
2900 ft Hence these ten parallel ranges of the middle Kuen-lun 
system may be grouped in three divisions— (i) the more strictly 
Iwrder ranges of the Upper and Lower Astin-tagh and the Akato 
lagh, (2) the three ranges of Chimen-tagh, Ara tagh and Kalta- 
alaghan, which may be considered as forming a transitional system 
between the foregoing and the third division, (1) the Arka- tagh, 
which constitute the elevated rampart of the Tibetan plateau 
pr^cr (J T Be ) 

The Nan-shan Highlands overlook Tsaidam on the N E I hey 
embrace a region 380 m long and 260 m wide, entirely occupied 
with parallel mountain ranges all running from the N W to the 
S E Broad, flat, longitudinal valleys, at altitudes of 12,000 to 

14.000 ft (9000 to 10,000 at the south western border) and dotted 
with lakes (Koko-nor, 9970 ft , Khara-nor, 13,285 ft), fill up the 
space between these mountain ranges In the S E the Nan-shan 
highlands abut upon the highlands of the C hinese province of Kan- 
suh, and near the great northward bend of the Ilwang-ho they 
meet the escarpments by which the ( reat Khmgan and the In shan 
ranges aie continued, and by which the Mongolian plateau steps 
down to the lowlands of Chma On the N E the Nan shan hign- 
lands have their foot on the Mongolian plateau (aveiage altitude, 
4000 it), i e in the Ala shan On the N W they are fringeil by a 
border range, the Da sue-shan, a continuation of the Astin tagh, 
which rises to 12,200-13,000 ft in its passes, and is pierced by 
several rivers flowing west to I nke Khala chi or Khara nor This 
border-range, which continues on to the 97th meridian, separates 
the Nan shan range from the Pe-shan range 

On the b W the Nan shan mountains consist of short irregular 
chains, separated by broad plains, dotted with lakes, which differ 
but slightly in altitude from Tsaidam (8800-9000 ft ) Next a 
succession of nariow ranges intervene between this lower border 
terrace and the higher teriace (12,000-13,500 ft) The first 
mountain range on this higher terrace is Hitter's range, covered in 
part with extensive snow fields The passes at both ends of this 
snow-clad massif lie at altitudes of 15,990 ft and 14,680 ft The 
next range is Humboldt or Ama surgu range, which runs N W to 
S E from the Astin tagh to about 38'" N , and is perhaps continued 
by the southern Kuku (Koko) nor range, which strikes the Hwang- 
ho with an ele^atlon of 7440 ft It includes, m fact, several other 
parallel ranges — e g the Mushketov, Semenov, Sucss, Alexander III , 
Bam sarlyk — the mutual relations of which are, however, not yet 
definitely settled 

Small lateral chains of mountains, rising some 2000 ft above the 
general level of that plateau, connect tht central Nan shan with the 
next parallel ranges, namely, those of the eastern Nan shan The 
mutual relations of the latter, as well as the names of the several 
constituent chains, are equally unsettled Thus, one of them is 
named indiscriminately Nan shan, Richthofen Range and Momo- 
shan In fact, the region is dominated by three ranges of nearly 
equal altitude, all lifting many of their peaks above the snow line 
Finally, there is a range of mountains, about 10,000 ft high, named 
Lung-shan by Obruchev, which borders the Kan chow and I lan- 
chow valley on the N E , and belongs to the Nan shan system 
But the string of oases in Kan-suh province, which stretches between 
the towns named, lies on the lower level of the Mongolian plateau 
(4000 to 5000 ft), so that the Lung shan ought possiblv to be 
regarded as a continuation of the Pe shan mountains of the Gobi 

Generally speaking, the Nan-shan highlands are a region raised 

12.000 to 14,000 ft above the sea, and intersected by wild, stony 
and partly snow clad mountains, towering another aooo to 7000 
ft above its surface, and arranged in narrow parallel chains all 
running N W to S E The chains of mountains are severally 
from 8 to 17 m widfe, seldom as much as 35, while the broad, 
flat valleys between them attain widths of 20 to 27 m As 
a rule the passes are at an altitude of 12,000 to 14,000 ft , and the 
peaks reach 18,000 to 20,000 ft in the western portion of the high- 
lands, while in the eastern portion they may be about 2000 ft lower 
The glaciers also attain a greater development in the western poition 
of the Nan-shan, but the valleys are dry, and the slopes of both the 
mountains and the valleys, furrowed by deep ravines, are devoid 
of vegetation Good pasture grounds are only found near the i 
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streams The soil is dry gravel and clay, upon which bushes of 
Ephedra, Ntlrana and halsolaceae grow sparsely In the north- 
eastern Nan shan, on the contrary, a stream runs through each 
gorge, and both the mountain slopes and the bottoms of the valleys 
are covered with vegetation Forests of comfeis {Ptcea obovata) 
and deciduous trees — Przhevalsky's poplar, birch, mountam ash, 
dec , and a variety of bushes — are common evei yvv here Higher up, 
m the picturesque gorges, grow rhododendron^, ivillows, Potentilla 
fruHcosa, Spnaeae, Lonicereae, &c , and the rains must evidently be 
more copious and better distributed In the central Nan-shan it 
IS only the north-eastern slopes that bear forests In the south, w here 
the Nan-shan enters Kan suh piovmce, extensive accumulations^f 
loess make their appearance, and it is only the northern slopes of 
the hills that are clothed uilh trees (P A K ) 

Authorities — An enumeration of the works published before 
1890, and a map of itineraries, will be found in Wegener s Versuch 
etner Orographte des huen lun (Marburg, 1891), but his map is only 
approximately conect Of the books published since 1890 the 
most important are Sven Hedin s Scientific Results of a Journey xn 
Central As^a, iSgg~igo 3 (Stockholm, 1905--1907, 6 vols ), with ark 
elalxirate atlas and a general map of Tibet on the scale of i 1,000,000, 
H H P Deasy s In Pibet and Chinese 1 urkestan (London, 1901), 
with a good map , 1 Grenard s vol (m ) of J L Datieuil de Rhins^s 
Mission scientifique dans la haute Asu, jigo-iSo^ (n p , 1897), also 
with a very useful map , W W Rockhill s JDmry 0/ a J our ney through 
Mongolia and Tibet in iSgi and (Washington, 1894), M b 
Wellby's Through Unknown Tibet (London, 1898), P G Bonvalot s 
De Pans au J onkin d tr avers le Tibet inconnu (Pans, 1892) , St G R 
Littledale's ‘ A Journey across libet," in Geog Journal (May 1896), 
II Bower's Diary of a Journey across Tibet (I ondon, 1894), the 
Izvestiaoi the Russian Geog Soc and Geog Journal, both passim 

KUFA, a Moslem tity, situated on the shore of the Hindieh 
ranal, about 4 m E by N of Ncjef (32° 4' N , 44° 20' E ), 
was founded by the Arabs after the battle of Kadesiya 
in A D 638 as one of the two capitals of the new territory of 
Tiak, the whole country being divided into the •^awadSy or 
distiicts, of Basra and Kufa The caliph *Ali made it his 
residence and the capital of his caliphate After the removal 
of the capital to Bagdad, m the middle of the following century, 
Kufa lost Its importance and began to fall into decay At the 
beginning of the iqth century, travellers reported extensive 
and important rums as maikmg the ancient site Since that 
time the ruins have served as cjuarncs for bricks for the building 
of Nejtf, ind at the present time little remains but holes m 
the ground, representing excavations for bricks, with broken 
fragments of brick and glass strewn over a considerable area 
A mosque still stands on the spot where ‘All is reputed to have 
wwshipped (For history see Caliphate ) 

KUHN, FRANZ FELIX ADALBERT (1812-1881), German 
philologist and folklorist, was bom at Konigsberg in Neumark 
on the 19th of November 1812 Iron 1841 he was connected 
with the Kollnisehes Gymnasium at Berlin, of which he was 
appointed director in 1870 He dicd at Berlin on the 5th of May 
1881 Kuhn was the founaer of a new school of comparative 
mythology, based upon comparative philology Inspired by 
Grimm’s Deutsche Mythologte, he first devoted himself to German 
atones and legends^ and published Marktsche Sagen und Marchen 
{\%^2)y Norddeutsche Sagen, Marchen und Gebrauche (1848), and 
Sagen, Gebrauche und Marchen aus Westfalen (1859) But it 
IS on his researches into the language and history of the Indo- 
Germanic peoples as a whole that his reputation is founded 
His chief works m this c onncxion are Zi 4 r altesten Geschuhte der 
Indogermantschen Volker (1845), whieh he endeavoincd to 
give an account of the earliest civilization of the Indo-Germanic 
peoples before their separation into different families, by 
comparing and analysing the original meaning eff the words 
and stems common to the different languages, Die Ihrabkunft 
des Feuers und des Gottertranhs (iSs 9 , new cd by E Kuhn, under 
title of Mythologi^che Studten, 1886), and Vber Entivichlungs- 
stufen der Mythenbtldung (1873), in which he maintained that 
the ongin of myths was to be looked for in the domain of 
language, and that their most essential factors were polyonymy 
and homonymy The Zettschnft fur vergleichende Sprach- 
forschung auf dem Gebieie der Indogermantschen Sprachei^, with 
which he was intimately connected, is the standard periodical 
on the subject 

See obituary notice by C Bruchmann in Bursian's Biographtsches 
Jahrbuch (1881) and J Schmidt in the above Zeitschrift, xxvi n s 6 
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K 0 HN£» willy (i 837-1900), German physiologist, was bom 
at Hamburg on the 28th of March 1837 After attending the 
gymnasium at Luneburg, he went to Gottingen, where his master 
m chemistry was F VVohler and in physiology R Wagner 
Having graduated m 1856, he studied under various famous 
physiologists, including E Du Bois-Reymond at Berlin, Claude 
Bernard m Pans, and K F W Ludwig and E W Brucke in 
Vienna At the end of 1863 he was put in charge of the chemical 
department of the pathological laboratory at Berlin, under 
R von Virchow, m t868 he was appointed professor of physiology 
at Amsterdam, and in 1871 he was chosen to succeed H von 
Helmholtz in the same capacity at Heidelberg, where he died on 
the loth of June 1900 His original work tails into two main 
groups — the pnysiology of muscle and nerve, whu h occupied the 
earlier years of his life, and the chemistry of digestion, which 
he began to investigate whde at Berlin with Virchow He was 
also known for his researches on vision and the chemical changes 
occurring in the retina under the influence of light The 
visual purple, described by Franz Boll in 1876, he attempted to 
make the basis of a photochemical theory of vision, but though 
he was able to establish its importance in connexion with vision 
m light of low intensity, its absence from the retinal area of most 
distinct vision detracted from the completeness of the theory and 
precluded its general acceptance 

KUKA, or Kukawa, a town of Bornu, a Mahommedan state 
of the central Sudan, incorporated in the British protectorate of 
Nigeria (see Bornu) Kuka is situated in 12° 55' N and 13® 
54' E , 4i m from the western shores of Lake Chad, in the midst 
oi an extensive plain It is the headquarters of the British 
admmistration in Bornu, and was formerly the residence of the 
native sovereign, v^ho in Bornu bears the title of shehu 

The modern town of Kuka was founded c i8io by Sheikh 
Mahommed al Amin al Kanemi, the deliverer of Bornu from the 
Fula mvaders It is supposed to have received its name from 
the kuka or monkey bread tree (Adansoma dtgtiata)^ of which 
there are extensive plantations m the neighbourhood Kuka 
or Kaoukaou was a common name m the Sudan in the middle 
ages The number of towns of this name gave occasion for 
much geographical confusion, but Idrisi writing in the 12th 
century, and Ibn Khaldun in the 14th century, both mention 
two important town^> called Kaou Kaou, of which one would 
seem to have oc cupied a position very near to that of the modern 
Kuka Ibn Khaldun speaks of it as the capital of Bornu and as 
situated on the meridian of Tripoli In 1840 the present town 
was laid waste by Mahommed Sherif, the sultan of Wadai, and 
when It was restored by Sheikh Omar he built two towns separ- 
ated by more than half a nale of open country, each town being 
surrounded by walls of white clay It was probably owing to there 
being two towns that the plural Kukawa became the ordinary 
designation of the town in Kano and throughout the Sudan, 
though the inhabitants used the singular Kuka The town became 
wealthy and populous (contammg some 60,000 inhabitants), being 
a centre for caravans to Tripoli and a stopping-place of pilgrims 
from the Hausa countries going across Africa to Mecca The 
chief building was the great palace of the sheikh Between 1823 
and 1872 Kuka was visited by several English and German 
travellers In 1893 Bornu was seized by the ex-slave Rabah 
{q V ), an adventurer from the Bahr-el-Ghazal, who chose a new 
capital, Dikwa, Kuka falling into complete decay The town 
was found in rums in 1902 by the British expedition which 
replaced on the throne of Bornu a descendant of the ancient 
rulers In the same year the rebuildmg of Kuka was begun 
and the town speedily regained part of its former importance 
It is now one of the principal British stations of eastern Bornu 
Owing, however, to the mcreasmg importance of Maidugari, a 
town 80 m S S,W, of Kuka, the court of the shehu was removed 
thither m 1908 

For an account of Kuka before its destruction by Rabah. see the 
Travels \)t Hemnch Barth (new ed , London, 1890) , and Sahara und 
Swdftm, by Gustav Nachtigal (Berlin, 1879), i 581-748 

KU KLUX KLAN, the name of an American secret association 
of Southern whites united for self-protection and to oppose 
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the Reconstruction measures of the United States Congress, 
1865-1876 Tlie name is generally applied not only to the 
ordei of Ku Klux Klan, but to other similar societies that 
existed at the same time, such as the Knights of the White 
Camelia, a larger order than the Klan , the White Brotherhood , 
the White League, Pale Fares, Constitutional Union Guards, 
Black Cavalry, White Rose, The *76 Association, and hundreds 
of smaller societies that sprang up m the South after the Civil 
! War The object was to protect the whites during the disorders 
that followed the Civil War, and to oppose the policy of the 
North towards the South, and the result of the whole movement 
was a more or less successiul revolution against the Reconstruc- 
tion and an overthrow ol the governments based on negro 
suffrage It may be compared in some degree to such Euro- 
pean societies as the Carbonara, Young Italy, the Tugendbund, 
the Confr^ries of Frani e, the Freemasons m Catholic countries, 
and the Velimgencht 

The most important orders were the Ku Klux Klan and the 
Knights of the White Camelia The former began in 1865 m 
Pulaski, Tennessee, as a social club of young men It had an 
absurd ritual and a strange uniform The members accidentally 
discovered that the fear of it had a great influence over the 
lawless but superstitious blacks, and soon the club expanded 
into a great federation of regulators, absorbing numerous local 
bodies that had been formed in the absence of civil law and 
partaking of the nature of the old Fnglish neighbourhood 
police and the ante-bellum slave patrol The White Camelia 
was formed m 1867 m Louisiana and rapidly spread over the 
states of the late Confederacy The period of organization and 
development of the Ku Klux movement was from 1865 to jS68, 
the period of greatest activity was from 1868 to 1870, after which 
came the decline 

The various causes assigned for the origin and development 
of this movement were the absence of stable government 
in the South for several years after the Civil War, the corrupt 
and tyrannical rule of the alien, renegade and negro, and the 
belief that it was supported by the Federal troops which con- 
trolled elections and legislative bodies, the disfranchisement of 
whites, the spread of ideas of social and political equality 
among the negroes, fear of negro insurrections, the arming of 
negro militia and the disarming of the whites, outrages upon 
white women by black men, the influence of Northern adven- 
turers in the Freedmen’s Bureau {qv) and the Union League 
{qv) in alienating the races the humiliation of Confederate 
soldiers after they had been paroled — in general, the insecurity 
felt by Southern whites during the decade after the collapse of 
the Confederacy 

In organization the Klan was modelled after the Federal 
Union Its Prescript or constitution, adopted m 1867, and 
revised in 1868, provided for the following organization The 
entire South was the Invisible Empire under a Grand Wizard, 
General N B Forrest, each state was a Realm under a Grand 
Dragon, several counties formed a Dominion under a Grand 
Titan, each county was a Province under a Grand Giant, the 
smallest division being a Den under a Grand Cyclops The 
staff officers bore similar titles, relics of the time when the order 
existed only for amusement Genu, Hydras, Furies, Goblins, 
Night Hawks, Magi, Monks and Turks The private members 
were called Ghouls The Klan was twice reorganized, in T867 
and m 1868, each time being more centralized, m 1869 the 
central organization was disl^nded and the order tlien gradu- 
ally declined The White Camelia with a similar history had a 
similar organization, without the queer titles Its members were 
called Brothers and Knights, and its officials Commanders 

The constitutions and rituals of these secret orders have deckra- 
tions of principles, of which the foUowing are characteristic to 
protect and succour the weak and unfortunate, especially the 
widows and orphans of ^Confederate soldiers, to protect members 
of the white race in life, honour and property from the encroach- 
ments of the blaicks, to oppose the Radical Republican party 
and the Union League, to defend constitutional liberty, to 
prevent usurpation, emancipate the whites, mamtam peace 
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and order, the laws of God, the principles, of 1776, and the 
political and social supremacy of the white race — m short, to 
oppose Afiican influence in government and society, and to 
prevent any intermingling of the races. 

During the Reconstruction the people of the South were 
divided thus ‘ nearly all native whites (the most prominent of 
whom were disfranchised) on one side irrespective of former 
piolitical faith and on the other side the ex^slaves organized 
and led by a few native and Northern whites called respectively 
(jcalawags and carpet-baggers, who were supported by the 
Umted States government and who controlled the Southeni 
state governments The Ku KIux movement m its wider 
aspects was the effort of the first class to destroy the control 
of the second class lo control the negro the Klan played 
upon his superstitious fears by havmg night patrols, parades 
and drills ol silent horsemen covered with white sheets, carry- 
ing skulls with coals of fire for eyes, sacks of bones to rattle, and 
wearing hideous masks In calhng upon dangerous blacks at 
night they pretended to be the spirits of dead Confederates, 
“ just from Hell, ’ and to quench their thirst would pretend to 
drink gallons of water which was poured into rubber sacks con- 
cealed under their robes Mystenous signs and warnings were 
sent to disorderly negro politicians The whites who were re- 
sponsible for the conduel of the blacks were warned or driven 
away by social and business ostracism or by violence Nearly 
all southern whites (exiept scalawags”), whether members of 
the secret societies or not, in some way took part in the Ku Klux 
movement As the work of the societies succeeded, they gradu- 
ally passed out of existence In some communities they fell into 
the Control of violent men and became simply bands of outlaws, 
dangerous even to the former members , and the inarchical 
aspects of the movement excited the North to vigorous con- 
demnation The United States Congress m 1871-1872 enacted 
a series of “Force Laws” intended to break up the secret 
societies and to control the Southern elections Several hundred 
arrests were made, and a few convictions were secured The 
elections were controlled for a few years, and violence was 
checked, but the Ku Klux movement went on until it accom- 
plished Its object bv giving protection to the whitc-s, reducing 
the blacks to order, replacing the whites in control of society 
and state, expelling the worst of the carpet-baggers and scala- 
wags, and nullifying those law^s of Congress which had resulted 
in placing the Southern w^hites under the control of a party 
romposeci principally of ex-slaves 

Authorities — J C Lester and D L Wilson, Ku Klux Klan 
(New York, 1905) , W L Fleming, Civtl War and Reconstruction in 
Alabama (New York, 1905), and Documentary History of Recon- 
struction {Clcvelamd, igob) . J W GaivncT, Reconstruction in Missis- 
sippi (New Yoik, 1901), W G Brown, Lower South in American 
History (New York, 1901) , J M Beard, Ku Klux Sketches (Phila- 
delphia, 1876), J W Burgess, Reconstruction and the Constitution 
(New York, 1901) (W L F ) 

KUKU KHOTO (Chinese Kwei-hwa)^ a city of the Chinese 
province of Shan-si, situated to the north of the Great Wall, in 
40° 50' N and iii° 45' E , about 160 m W of Kalgan It lies 
m the valley of a small nver which joins the Hwang^ho 50 m to 
tlie south There are two distinct walled towns m Kuku Khoto, 
at an interval of a male and a half , the one is the seat of the civil 
governor and is surrounded by the trading town, and the other 

* The judgment of the historian William Garrott Brown, himscH 
a Southerner, 13 worth quoting That violence was often used 
cannot be denied Negroes were often whipped, and so were carpet- 
baggers The mcidcnts related m such stories as Tourg6e’s A 
FooVs Errand all have their counterparts in the testimony before 
congressional comniittecs and courts of law In some cases, after 
repeated warnings, men were dragged from their beds and sl^n by 
persons in disguise, and the courts were unable to find or to convict 
the naurderers Survi/ors of the orders afiwm that such work was 
done m most cases by persons not connected with them or acting 
under their authonty It is impossible to prove or disprove their 
statements When such outrages were committed, not on worthless 
adventurers, who had no station m the Northern communities from 
which they came, but on cultivated persons who had gone South 
from genuinely philanthropic motives — no matter how unwisely 
or tactlessly they went about their work — the natural effect was to 
horrify and enrage the North " 
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IS the seat of the military governor, and stands m the open 
country In the first or old town more especiall) there are 
strong traces of western Asiatic influence, the houses are not 
m the Chinese style, being built all round with brick or stone 
and having flat roofs, while a large number of the people are 
still Mahommedans and, there is little doubt, descended from 
western settlers The town at the same time is a great seat of 
Buddhism— the hmaseries containing, it is said, no less than 

20.000 persons devoted to a religious life As the southern 
term nus of the routes across the desert of Gobi from Ulyasu^ai 
and the Fian Shan, Kuku Khoto is a great mart for the exchange 
of flour, millet and manufactured goods for the raw products 
of Mongolia A Catholic and a Protestant mission are main- 
tained in the town Lieut Watts- Jones, R E , was murdered 
at Kwei-hwa during the Boxer outbreak in 1900 

Farl\ notices of Kuku Khoto will be found in Gerbillon (1688-1698), 
in Du Halde (vol 11 , Eng ed ), and m A^tky s Collection (vol iv ) 

KULJA (Chinese, lli-ho), a territory m north-west China, 
Ixiunded, according to the treaty of St Petersburg of i88x, on 
the W by the Semiryechensk piovincc of Russian Turkestan, 
on the N by the Boro-khoro MounLiins, and on the S by the 
mountams Khan-tengri, Muz-art, lerskei, Eshik-bashi and 
Naiat It comprises the valleys of the Tekez (middle and 
lower portion), Kunghez, the Ih as far as the Russian frontier 
and its tributar}, the Kash, with the slopes of the mountains 
tinned towards these rivers Its area occupies about 19,000 
sq m (Grum-Grzimailo) Ihe valley of the Kash is 
about 160 m long, and is cultivated in its lower parts, while 
the Boro-khoro Mountains are snow-clad in their eastern 
portion, and fall with very steep slopes to the valley Thye 
Avral Mountains, which separate the Kash from the Kunghez, 
are lower, but rocky, naked and difficult of access Ihe 
\ alley of the Kunghe? is about 120 m long, the liver flows 
first in a gorge, then amidst thickets of lushts, and very small 
portions of its valley are fit for cultivation Ihe Narat Moun- 
tams in the south are also ver>^ wild, but are covered with 
forests of deciduous trees (apple tree, apricot tree, birch, 
poplar, 8 cc ) and pine trees The Tekez flows in the mountains, 
and pierces narrow gorges The mountains which separate 
it from the Kunghez aie also snow-clad, while those to the 
south of It reach 24,000 ft of altitude in Khan-tengri, and are 
covered with ^now and gla( lers-- the only pass through them 
Ixemg the Muzart Forests and alpine meadows cover their 
northern slopes Agriculture was formerly developed on the 
Tekez, as is testified by old irrigation canals The III is formed 
by the junction of the Kunghez with the lekez, and for 120 m 
It flows through Kulja, its valley reaching a width of 50 m at 
Horgos-koljat This valley is famed for its fertility, and is 
admirably irrigated by canals, part of which, however, fell 
into decay after 55,000 of the inhabitants migrated to Russian 
territory in 1881, The climate of this part of the /alley is, 
of course, continental — frosts of -22° F and heats of 170° F 
being expcrienc'ed — but snow lasts only for one and a lialf 
months, and the summer heat is tempered by the proximity 
of the high mountains Apricots, peaches, pears and some 
vines are grown, as also some cotton-trees near the town of 
Kulja, where the average yearly temperature is 48 5° I 
(January 15°, July 77°) Barley is grown up to an altitude of 
6500 ft 

The population may number about 125,000, of whom 
7 <5,000 are settled and about 50,000 nomads (Grum-Grzimailo) 
The Taranchis from East Turkestan represent about 40 % 
of the population, about 40,000 of them left Kulja when the 
Russian troops evacuated the territory, and the Chinese govern- 
ment sent some 8000 families from different towns of Kashgaria 
to take their place There are, besides, about 20,000 Sibos 
Sind Solons, 3500 Kata-kdans, a few Dungans, and more than 

10.000 Chinese The nomads are represented by abou? iSyooo 
Kalmucks, and the remainder by Kirghiz Agriculture is * 
insuffiaent to satisfy the needs of the population, and food is 
imported from Semiryechensk Excellent beds of coal arc 
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found in different place« 5 , especially about Kulja, but the 
fairly rich copper ores and silver ores have ceased to be 
worked 

The chief towns are Suidun, capital of the province, and 
Kulja The latter (Old Kulja) is on the 111 River It is one 
of the chief cities of the region, owing to the importance of its 
bazaars, and is the seat of the Russian consul and a telegraph 
station The walled town is nearly square, each side being 
about a mile m length, and the walls are not only 30 ft high but 
broad enough on the top to serve as a carriage drive Two broad 
streets cut the enclosed area into four nearly equal sections 
Since 1870 a Russian suburb has been laid out on a wide scale 
The houses of Kulja are almost all clay-built and flat-roofed, 
and except in the special Chinese quarter in the eastern end of 
the town only a few public buildings show the influence of 
Chinese architecture Of these the most noteworthy are the 
Taranchi and Dungan mosques, both with turned-up »‘oofs, 
and the latter with a pagoda-looking minaret The population 
is mainly Mahommedan, and there are only two Buddhist 
pagodas A small Chinese Roman Catholic church has main- 
tained Its existence through all the vicissitudes of modern 
times Paper and vermicelli are manufactured with rude 
appliances in the town The outskirts are richly cultivated 
with wheat, bailey, lucerne and poppies Schuyler estimated 
the population, which includes Taranchi^, Dungans, Sarts, 
Chinese, Kalmucks and Russians, at 10,000 m 1873, it has 
since increased 

New Kulja, Manchu Kulja, or III, which lies lower down 
the valley on the same side of the stream, has been a pile 
of ruins since the terrible massacre of all its inhabitants by the 
insurgent Dungans in 1868 It was previously the seat of 
the Chinese government for the province, with a large penal 
establishment and strong garrison, its population was about 
70,000 

History — Two centuries bc the region was occupied by 
the fair and blue-eyed Ussuns, who were driven away in the 
6th ( entury of our era by the northern Huns I^ater the Kulja 
territory became a dependency of Dzungaria The Uighurs, 
and in the 12th century the Kara-Khitai, took possession of 
It in turn Jenghiz Khan conquered Kulja m the 13th century, 
and the Mongol Khans resided in the valley of the lli It is 
supposed (Grum-Grzimailo) that the Oirads conquered it at the 
end of the i6th or the beginning of the 17th century, they 
kept it till 1 7 <55, when the ( hinese annexed it During the 
insurrection of 1864 the Dungans and the faranchis formed 
here the Taranchi sultanate, and this led to the occupation of 
Kulja by the Russian'!, m 1871 Ton years later the territory 
was restored to China 

KULM (Cuim) (i) a town of Cxermany, m the province of 
West Prussia, 33 m by rail N W of Thorn, on an elevation 
above the plain, and i rn E of the Vistula Pop (1905), 
ii,66<5 It is surrounded by old walls, dating from the 13th 
century, and contains some interesting buildings, notably its 
churches, of which two are Roman Catholic and two Protestant, 
and its medieval town hall The cadet school, founded here 
m T776 by Frederick the Great, was removed to Koslin 
in 1890 There are large oil mills, also iron foundries and 
machine shops, as well as an important trade m agricultural 
produce, including fruit and vegetables Kulm gives name 
to the oldest bishopric m Prussia, although the bishop resides 
at Pelplm It was presented about 1220 by Duke Conrad of 
Masovia to the bishop of Prussia Frederick II pledged it 
in 1226 to the Teutonic order, to whom it owes its early develops 
ment By the second peace of Thorn in 1466 it passed to 
Poland, and it was annexed to Prussia in 1772 It joined 
the Hanseatic League, and used to carry on very extensive 
manufactures of cloth 

(2) A village of Bohemia about 3 m N E of Teplitz, at the 
foot of* the Erzgebirge, celebrated as the scene of a battle m 
which the French were defeated by the Austrians, Prussians 
and Russians on the 29th and 30th of August 1813 (see 
Napoleonic Campaigns) 


KULMBACH, or CuLMBACH, a town of Germany, m the 
Bavarian province of Upper Franconia, picturesquely situated 
on the Weisser Mam, and the Munich-Bamberg-Hof railway, 
II m NW from Bayreuth Pop (1900), 9428 It contains 
a Roman Catholic and three Protestant churches, a museum 
and several schools The town has several linen manufactories 
and a large cotton spmnery, but is chiefly famed for its many 
extensive breweries, which mainly produce a black beer, not 
unlike English porter, which is largely exported Connected 
with these are malting and bottling works On a rocky eminence, 
1300 ft in height, to the south-east of the town stands the former 
fortress of Plassenburg, during the 14th and 15th centuries 
the residence of the margraves of Bayreuth, called also mar- 
graves of Brandenburg-Kulmbach It was dismantled in 1807, 
and IS now used as a prison Kulmbach and Plassenburg 
belonged to the dukes of Meran, and then to the counts 
of Orlamunde, from whom they passed m the 14th century 
to the Hohenzollems, burgraves of Nuremberg, and thus to the 
margraves of Bayreuth 

See F Stem, Kulmbach und die Plassenburg in alter und neucr 
Zeit (Kulmbach, 1903), Huther, Kulmbach und Umgebung (Kulni- 
bach, 1886) , and C Meyer, Quellen zur Geschichte der Stadt Kulmbach 
(Munich, 1895) 

KULMSEE, a town of Germany, m the Prussian province of 
West Prussia, on a lake, 14 m by rail N of Thorn and at the 
junction of railways to Bromberg and Marienbiirg Pop 
(1900), 8987 It has a fine Roman Catholic cathedral, which 
was built m the 13th, and restored in the 15th century, and an 
Evangelical church Until 1823 the town was the seat of the 
bishops of Kulm ^ 

KULP, a town of Russian Transcaucasia, in the government 
of Erivan, 60 m W S W from the town of Envan and 2 in S 
of the Aras River Pop (1897), 3074 Close by is the Kulp 
salt mountain, about 1000 ft high, consisting of beds of clay 
intermingled with thick deposits of rock salt, which has been 
worked from time immemorial Regular galleries are cut in 
the transparent, horizontal salt layers, from which cubes of 
about 70 lb weight are extracted, to the amount of 27,500 tons 
every year 

KULU, a subdivision of Kangra district, Punjab, British India, 
which nominally includes the two Himalayan cantons or waztrts 
of Lahul and Spiti The tahsil ot Kiilu has an area of 1054 sq m , 
of which only 60 sq m are cultivated, pop (tgoi), 68,954 Ihe 
Sainj, which joins the Beds at Largi, divides the tract into tvo 
portions, Kulu propei and Soraj Kulu proper, north of the 
Sainj, together with inner Soraj, forms a great basin or depression 
in the midst of the Himalayan system, having the narrow gorge 
of the Beas at Laigi as the only outlet for its waters North and 
east the Bara Bangahal and mid-Himalayan ranges rise to a 
mean elevation of 18,000 ft , while southward the Jalori and 
Dhaoladhar ridges attain a height of 11,000 ft The higher 
villages stand 9000 ft above the sea, and even the cultivated 
tracts have probably an average elevation of 5000 ft The houses 
consist of four-storcyed chalets in little groups, huddled closely 
together on the ledges or slopes of the valleys, picturesquely built 
with projecting eaves and carved wooden verandas The Beas, 
which, with Its tributaries, drams the entire basin, rises at the 
crest of the Rohtang pass, 13,326 ft above the sea, and has an 
average fall of 125 ft per mile Its course presents a succession 
of magnificent scenery, including cataracts, gorges, precipitous 
cliffs, and mountains clad with forests of deodar, towering above 
the tiers of pine on the lower rocky ledges It is crossed by 
several suspension bridges Great mineral wealth exists, but 
the difficulty of transport and labour prevents Its development 
Hot springs occur at three localities, much resorted to as places 
of pilgrimage The character of the hillmen resembles that of 
most other mountaineers in its mixture of simplicity, independ- 
ence and superstition JTibetan polyandry still prevails in Soraj, 
but has almost died out elsewhere The temples are dedu ated 
rather to local deities than to the greater gods of the Hindu 
pantheon Kulu is an ancient Rajput principality, which was 
conquered by Ranjit Singh about 1812 Its hereditary ruler, 
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With the title of rai, is now recognized by the British government 
as jagtrdar of Rupi 

KUM, a small province in Persia, between Teheran on the N 
and Kashan on the S It is divided into seven btdiik (districts) 

( I ) Humeh, with town, (2) Kumrud , (3) Vazkerud , (4) Kinar Rud 
Khaneh, (5) Kuhistan, (6) Jasb, (7)Ardahal, has a population of 

45.000 to 50,000, and pays a yearly revenue of about £8000 

1 he province produces much gram and a fine quality of cotton 
with a very long staple 

Kum, the capital, in 34° 39' N and 50° 5 5' E , on the Anarbar 
River, which rises near Khunsar, has an elevation of 3100 ft 
It owes much of its importance to the fact that it contains the 
tomb of Imam Reza’s sister Fatrneh, who died there a d 816, 
and large numbers of pilgrims visit the city during six or seven 
months of the year The fixed population is between 25,000 and 

30.000 A carriage road 92 m in length, constructed in 1890- 
1893, connects the city with Teheran It has post and telegraph 
offices 

See Eastern Persian Irak, R G S suppl (Ix)ndon, 1896) 

KUMAIT IBN ZAID (679-743), Arabian poet, was born in the 
reign of the first Omayyad caliph and lived m the reigns of nine 
others He was, however, a strong supporter of the house of 
Hashim and an enemy of the South Arabians He was imprisoned 
by the caliph Hisham for his verse in praise of the Ilashimites, 
but escaped by the help of his wife and was pardoned by the 
intercession of the caliph’s sen Maslama Taking part in a 
rebellion, he was killed by the troops of Khahd ul-Qasn 

His poems the Hashimlyyciiy have been edited by J Horovitz 
(Leiden, 1904) An account of him is contained m the hitao ul 
Aghdni, XV 113-130 (G W T ) 

KUMAON, or Kumaun, an administratne division of British 
India, in the United Provinces, with headquarters at Nairn Tal 
It consists of a large Himalayan tract, together with two sub- 
montane strips called the Tarai and the Bhabhar, aiea, 13,725 
sq m , pop (1901), 1,207,030, showing an increase of less than 

2 % in the decade The submontane strips were up to 1850 an 
almost impenetrable forest, given up to wild animals, but since 
then the numerous clearings have attrai ted a large population 
from the hills, who ( ultivate the rich soil during the hot and cold 
seasons, returning to the hills in the rains The rest of Kumaon 
is a maze of mountains, some of whuh are among the loftiest 
known In a tract not more than 140 m in length an i 40 m in 
breadth there are over thirty peaks rising to elevations exceed- 
ing 18,000 ft (sec Himaiaya) The rivers rise chiefly in the 
southern slope of the Tibetan watershed north of the loftiest 
peaks, amongst which they make their way down valleys of rapid 
declivity and extraordinary depth The principal are the Sarda 
(Kali), the Pindar and Kailganga, whose waters join the Alak- 
nanda The valuable timber of the yet uncleared forest tracts 
is now under official supervision The chief trees are the chtr, 
or three-leaved Himalayan pine, the cypress, fir, alder, sal or j 
iron-wood, and saindan Limestone, sandstone, slate, gneiss I 
and granite constitute the principal geological formations | 
Mines of iron, (opper, gypsum, lead and asbestos exist, but 
they are not thoroughly worked Except in the submontane 1 
strips and deep valleys the climate is mild The rainfall of the I 
outer Himalayan range, which is first struck by the monsoon, 
IS double that of the central hills, in the average proportion 
of 80 in to 40 No winter passes without snow on the higher 
ridges, and in some years it is universal throughout the moun- 
tain tract Frosts, especially in the valleys, are often severe 
Kumaon is occasionally visited by epidemic cholera Leprosy is 
most prevalent in the east of thf* district Goitre and cretinism 
afflict a small proportion of the inhabitants The hill fevers at 
times exhibit the rapid and malignant features of plague 

In 1891 the division was composed of the three districts of 
Kumaon, Garhwal and the Tarai , but the two districts of Kumaon 
and the Tarai were subsequently redistributed and renamed after 
their headquarters, Naim Tal and Almora Kumaon proper 
constituted an old Rajput principality, which became extinct 
at the beginning of the 19th century The country was annexed 
after the Gurkha war of 1815, and was governed for seventy 


years on the non-regulation system by tliree most successful 
administrators — Mr Traill, Mr J H Batten and Sir Henry 
Kfhrnsay 

KUMASI, or CooMASsiE, the capital of Ashanti, British West 
Africa, in 6" 34' 50" N , 2" 12' W , 168 m by rail N of Sekondi 
and 120 m by road N N W of Cape Coast Pop (1906), 6280, 
including suburbs, over 12,000 Kumasi is situated on a low 
rocky eminence, from which it extends across a valley to the hill 
opposite It lies in a clearing of the dense forest whuh covers 
the greater part of Ashanti, and occupies an area about li ni 
in length ancl over 3 m in circumference T he land immediately 
around the town, once marshy, has been drained On the north- 
west is the small river Dah, one of the headstreams of the Prah 
The name Kum-asi, more correctly Kum-ase (under the okum 
tree) was given to the town because of the number of those trees 
in its streets The most imposing building in Kumasi is the fort, 
built in 1896 It IS the residence of the chief commissioner and 
is capable of holding a garrison of sev^eral hundred men There 
are also officers’ quarters and cantonments outside the fort, 
European and native hospitals, and stations of the Basel and 
Wesleyan missions The native houses are built with red clay 
in the style universal throughout Ashanti I hey are somewhat 
ric hly ornamented, and those of the better c lass are enclosed in 
compounds within which are several separate buildings Near 
the railway station are the leading mercantile houses The 
principal Ashanti chiefs own large houses, built in European 
style, and these are leased to strangers 

Before its destruction by the British in 1874 the city presented 
a handsome appeal ance and bore many marks of a c omparatively 
high state of culture Ihe king’s palace, built of red sandstone, 
had been modelled, it is believed, on Dutch buildings atElmina 
It was blown up by SirGarnet (subsequently Viscount) Wolseley’s 
forces on the 6th of February 1874, and but scanty vestiges of it 
remain The town was only partially rebuilt on the withdrawal 
of the British troops, ancl it is difliciilt from the meagre accounts 
of early travellers to obtain an adequate idea of the capital of the 
Ashanti kingdom when at the height of its prosperity (middle 
of the 1 8th to middle of the 19th century) Ihe streets were 
numerous, Droad and regular, the main avenue was 70 >ds 
wide A large market-place existed on the south-east, and 
behind it m a grove of trees was the Spirit House 1 his was the 
place of execution Of its population before the British occupa- 
tion there is no trustwoithy information It appears not to 
have exceeded 20,000 m the first quarter of the 19th century 
This liy owing partly to the lact that the commercial capital 
of Ashanti, and the meeting-place of several caravan routes 
from the north and east, was Kintampo, a town farther north 
The decline of Kumasi after 1874 was marked A new royal 
palace was built, but it was of clay, not brick, and within the 
limits of the former town were wide stretches of grass-grown 
country In 1896 the town again suffered at the hands of the 
British, when several of the laigest and most ancient houses m 
the royal and priestly suburb of Bantama were destroyed by fire 
In the revolt of 1900 Kumasi was once more injuied The rail- 
way from the coast, which passes through the Tarkwa andObuassi 
gold-fields, reached Kumasi in September 1903 Many merchants 
at the Gold Coast ports thereupon opened branches in Kumasi 
A marked revival in trade followed, leading to the rapid expan- 
sion of the town By 1906 Kumasi had supplanted the coast 
towns and had become the distributing centre for the whole of 
Ashanti 

KUMISHAH, a district and town in the province of Isfahan, 
Persia Ihe district, which has a length of 50 and a breadth 
of 16 m , and contains about 40 villages, produces much gram 
The town is situated on the high road from Isfahan to Shiraz, 
52 m S of the former It was a flourishing city several miles 
in circuit when it was destroyed by the Afghans m 1722, but is 
now a decayed place, with crumbled walls and mouldering towers 
and a population of barely 15,000 It has post and telegraph 
offices South of the city and extending to the village Maksu^J- 
beggi, 16 m away, is a level plain, which in 1835 (February 28) 
was the scene of a battle m which the army (2000 men, 16 guns) 
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of Mahommod Shah, commanded by Sir H Lmdsay-Bcthune, 
rotated the much superior combined forces (6000 men) of the 
shah’s two rebellious uncles, Firman-Firma and Shuja es 
Saltana 

KUMQUAT {Citms japonica), a much-branched shrub from 
^ to ft^ high, the branches sometimes bearing small thorns, 
with dark green glossy leaves and pure white orange-hke flbwers 
standmg singly or clustered m the leaf-axils The bright orange- 
yellow fiuit is round or ellipsoidal, about i in m diameter, 
with a thick minutely tuberculate rind, the inner Iming of which 
IS sweet, and a watery acidulous pulp It has long been culti- 
vated in ( lima and Japan, and was introduced to Europe m 1846 
by Mr Fortune, collector for the London Horticultural Society, 
and shortly after into North America It is much hardier than 
most plants of the orange tribe, and succ eeds well when grafted 
on the wild species, Citrus trifoliata It is largely used by the 
Chinese as a sweetmeat preserved in sugar 

KUMTA, or Coompta, a sea-coast town of Bntivh India, in the 
North Kanara district of Bombay, 40 m S of Karwar Pop 
(1901), 10,818 It has an open roadstead, with a considerable 
trade Carving m sandal-wood is a speciality The commercial 
importance of Kumta has declined since the opening of the 
Southern Mahratta railway system 

KUMYKS, a people of Turkish stock in Caucasia, occupying 
the Kumyk plateau in north Daghestan and south lerek, and 
the lands bordering the Caspian It is supposed that Ptolemy 
knew them under the name of Kami and Kamaks Various 
explorers s<»e in them descendants of the Khazars A Vambdry 
supposes that they settled in +heir present quarters during the 
flourishing period of the Khazar kingdom in the 8th century 
It IS certain that some Kabaidians aho settled later The 
Russians built forts in their territory m 1559 and under Peter I 
Having long been more civilized than the surrounding Caucasian 
mountaineers, the Kumyks have always enjoyed some respect 
among them The upper terraces of the Kumyk plateau, which 
the Kumyks occupy, lea\ing its lower parts to the Nogai Tatars, 
are very fertile 

KUNAR, a rrver and valley of Afghanistan, on the north-west 
frontier of British India fhe Kunar valley (Khodspes in the 
classics) IS the southern section of that great river system which 
reaches from the Hindu Kush to the Kabul river near Jalalabad, 
and which, under the names of Yarkhun, Chitral, Kashkar, &c , 
IS more extensive than the Kabul basin itself The lower reaches 
of the Kunar are wide and comparatively shallow the river 
mcandenng in a multitude of channels through a broad and fairly 
open valley, well cultivated and fertile, with large flourishing 
villages and a mixed population of Mohmand and other tribes 
of Afghan origin Here the hills to the eastward are compara- 
tively low, though they shut m the valley closely Beyond them 
are the Bajour uplands To the west are the great mountains 
of Kafirrstan, called Kashmund^ snow-capped, and running to 
14,000 ft of altitude Amongst them are many wiki but 
beautiful valleys occupied by Kafirs, who are rapidly submitting 
to Afghan rule From 20 to 30 miles up the river on its left 
bank, under the Bajour hills, are thick clusters of villages, 
amongst which are the ancient towns of Kunar and Pashat 
The chief tnbutary from the Kafiristan hilte is the Pechdara, 
which joins the river close to Chagan Sarai It is a fine, broad, 
swift-flowing stream, with an excellent bridge over it (part of 
Abdur Rahman^s military road developunents), and has been 
largely utilized for irrigation The Pechdara finds its sources 
in the Kafir hills, amongst forests of pine and deodar and thick 
tangles of wild vine and iw wild figs, pomegranates, olives 
and oaks, and dense masses of sweet-scented shrubs Above 
Chagan Sarai, as far as Amawai, where the Afghan boundary 
crosses the nver, and above which the valley belongs to 
Chitral, the river narrows to a swift mountain stream obstructed 
by boulders and hedged in with steep cliffs and difficult pams ** 
or slopes 0/ rocky hill-side Wild almond here sheds its blossoms 
mto the stream, and m the dawn of summer much of the floral 
beauty of Kashmir is to be found At Asmar there is a slight 
widening of the valley, and the opportunity for a large Afghan 


military encampment, spireadmg to both sides of the river and 
connected by a very creditable bridge built on the cantilever 
system There are no apparent relics of Buddhism in the Kunar, 
such as are common about Jalalabad or Chitral, or throughout 
Swat and Dir 1 his is probably due to the late occupation of the 
valky by Kafirs, who spread eastwards into Bajour within com- 
paratively recent histoncal tunes, and who still adhere to their 
fastnesses in the Kaslimund hills The Kunar valley route to 
Chitral and to Kafiristan is being developed by Afghan engineer^- 
mg It may passibly extend ultimately unto Badakshan, in 
which case it will form the most direct connexion between the 
Oxus and India, and become an important feature m the strate- 
gical geography of Asia (T H H *) 

KUNBIS, the great agncultural caste of W^tern India, corre- 
sponding to the Kurmis m the north and the Kapus in the Telugu 
country Ethnically they cannot be distinguished from the 
Mahrattas, though the latter name is sometimes confined to the 
class who claim higher rank as representing the descendants of 
Sivaji’b soldiers In some districts of the Deccan tliey form an 
actual majority of the population, which is not the case with 
an> other Indian caste In 1901 the total number of both 
Kunbis and Mahrattas in all India was returned at nearly 8J 
millions 

KUNDT, AUGUST ADOLPH EDUARD EBERHARD (1839^ 
1894), German physicist, was born at Schwerin in Mecklenburg 
on the 18th of November 1839 He began his scientific studies 
at Leipzig, but afterwards went to Berlin At first he devoted 
himself to astronomy, but coming under the influence of H G 
Magiius, he turned his attention to physics, and graduated in 
1864 with a thesis on the depolarization of light In 1867 he 
became privaidozent in Berlin University, and m the following 
year was chosen professor of physics at the Zurich Polytechnic, 
then, after a year or two at Wurzburg, he was called in 1872 to 
Strassburg, where he took a great part m the organization of the 
new university, and was largely concerned m the erection of the 
Physical Institute Finally in 1888 he went to Berlm as successor 
to H von Helmholtz in the chair of experimental physics and 
directorship of the Berlin Physical Institute He died after a 
protracted illness at Isiaelsdorf, near LubeeJe, on the 21st of 
May 1894 As an original worker Kundt was especially success- 
ful in the domains of sound and kght In the former he developed 
a valuable method for the investigation of aenal waves withm 
pipes, based on the fact that a finely divided powder — lycopo- 
dium, for example — when dusted over the interior of a tube in 
which IS established a vibratmg column of air, tends to collect 
m heaps at the nodes, the distance between which can thus be 
ascertained An extension of the method renders possible the 
detcrmmation of the velocity of sound in different gases In light 
Kundt’s name is widely known for his inquiries m anomalous 
dispersion, not only m liquids and vapours, but even m metals, 
which he obtained m very thui films by means of a laborious 
process of electrolytic deposition upon platinized glass He also 
carried out many experiments in magneto-optics, and succeeded 
in showing, what Faraday had failed to detect, the rotation under 
the mdluence of magnetic force of the plane of pokurization in 
certam gases and vapours 

KUNDUZ, a khanate and town of Afghan Turkestan The 
khanate is bounded on the £« by Badakshan, on the W by 
Tashkurghan, on the N by the Oxus and on the S by the Hmdu 
Kush It IS inhabited mainly by Uzbegs Very little is known 
about the town, which is the trade centre of a consideraibte 
district, laduding Kataghan,^ where the best horses in Afghan- 
istan are bred 

KUNBNE, formerly known, also as Nourse, a river of South- 
West Afnca, with a length of over 700 m , mamly withm Portu- 
guese temtory, but in its lower course forming the boundary 
between Angola and German South-West Afnca The upper 
basin of the river lies on the inner versant of the high plateau 
region which runs southwards from Bihe parallel to the coast, 
forming in places ranges of mountains which give rise to many 
streams running south to swell the Kunene The mam stream 
rises in la* 30’ S and about 160 m m a direct hne from the sea 
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at BengueDa, runs generally from north to south through four 
degrees of latitude^ but finally flows west to the sea through a 
break m the outer highlands A little south of i6‘’ S it receives 
the Kulonga from tlie east, and in about 16'' 50' the Kakulovar 
from the west. The Kakulovar has its sources in the Serra da 
Chella and other ranges of the Hunipatr district behind Mossa- 
medes, but, though the longest tnbutaiy of the Kunene, is but 
a small river in its lower course, which traverses the and region 
comprised within the lower basin of the Kunene Between the 
mouths of the Kulonga and Kakulovar the Kunene traverses 
a swampy plain, inundated during high water, and containing 
several small lakes at other parts of the year From this swampy 
region divergent branches run S E 1 hey are mainly inter- 
mittent, but the Kwamatuo, which leaves the mam stream in 
about 15'’ 8' E , 17° S , flows into a large marsh or lake called 
Etosha, which occupies a depression in the inner table-land about 
3400 ft above sca-level From the S E end of the Etosha lake 
streams issue in the direction of the Okavango, to ^/hlch in times 
of great flood they contribute some water From the existence 
of this divergent system it is coniectured tnat at one time the 
Kunene formed part of the Okavango, and thus of the Zambezi 
basin (See Ngami ) 

On leaving the swampy region the Kunene turns decidedly 
to the west, and descends to the coast plain by a number of 
cataracts, of which the chief (in 17'' 25' S , 14*" 20' E ) has a fall 
of 330 ft The river becomes smaller in volume as it passes 
through an almost desert region with little or no vegetation 
The stream is sometimes shallow and fordable, at others confined 
to a narrow rocky channel Near the sea the kunene traverses 
a region of sand-hills, its mouth being completely blocked at low 
water The river enters the Atlantic in 17° 18' S, 11° 40' E 
There arc indications that a former bramh of the river once 
entered a bay to the south 

KUNERSIK)BF, a village of Prussia, 4 m R of Frankfurt- 
on-Oder, the scene of a great battle, fought on the 12th of August 
1759, between the Prussian army tommanded by Fredenck the 
Great and the allied Russians under Soltykov and Austrians 
under Loudon, in which Frederick was defeated with enormous 
losses and his a’-my temporarily ruined (See Sevfn Years’ 
War ) 

KUNGRAD, a trading tovm of Asiatic Russia, in the pro\nncc 
of Syr-darya, in the delta of the Amu-darya, 50 m S of I^ke 
Aral, altitude 260 ft It is the centre of caravan routes leading 
to the Caspian Sea and the Uralsk province 

KUNGUR, a town of eastern Russia, in the government of 
Perm, on the highway to Siberia, 58 m S S E of the city of 
Perm Pop (1892), 12,400, (1897), 14,324 Tanneries and the 
manufacture of boots, gloves, leather, overcoats, iron castings 
and machinery are the chief industries It has trade m boots, 
iron wares, cereals, tallow and linseed exported, and in tea 
imported direct from C hina 

KUNKEL (or Kunckel) VON LOWENSTJERN, JOHANN 

(1630-1703), German chemist, was born in 1630 (or 1638), near 
Rendsburg, his father being alchemist to the court of Holstein 
He became chemist and apothecary to the dukes of Laiienburg, 
and then to the elector of Saxony, Johann Georg II , who put 
him in charge of the royal laboratory at Dresden Intrigues 
engineered agamst him caused him to resign this position in 1677, 
and for a time he lectured on chemistry at Annaberg and Witten- 
berg Invited to Berlin by Frederick William, in 1679 he be- 
came director of the laboratory and glass works of Brandenburg, 
and in 1688 Charles XI brought him to Stockholm, giving him 
the title of Baron Lowenstjem in 1693 and making hun a 
member of the council of mines He died on the 20th of March 
1703 (others say 1702) at Drcissighufen, his country house near 
Pernau Kunkel shares with Boyle the honour of having disr 
covered the secret of the process by which Brand of Hamburg 
had prepared! phosphorus m 16691, and he found how to make 
artificial ruby (red ^ss) by the incorporation of purple of Cassius 
His work also included observations on putrefaction and fer- 
mentation, which he spoke of as sisters^ on the nature of salts, 
and on the preparation of pure metals Though he lived in an 
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atmosphere of alchemy, he derided the notion of the alkahest 
or universal solvent, and denounced the deceptions of the adepts 
who pretended to effect the transmutation of metals, but he 
believed mercury to be a constituent of all metals and heavy 
minerals, though he held there was no proof of the presence of 
“ sulphur combiirens ” 

His chief works were Oeffenthche Znschnft von dem Phosphor 
Mtrabil (1078), Ars vttrimia eAptrimcntahs (1O89) and Laboratorium 
chymicum (171b) 

KUNLONG, the name of a distnct and ferry on the Salween, 
in the northern Shan States of Burma Both are msignihcant, 
but the place has gamed notoriety from being the nominal 
terminus in British territory of the railway across the northern 
Shan States to the borders of Yunnan, with its present terminus 
at Lashio In point of fact, however, this tenninus will be 7 m 
below the ferry and outside of kunlong circle At present 
Kunlong ferry is little used, and the village was burnt by Kachms 
in 1893 It IS served by dug-out^, three in number in 1899, and 
capable of carrying about fifteen men on a trip Formerly the 
trade was very considerable, and the Burmese Ivad a customs 
station on the island, from whnh the place takes its name, but 
the rebclhon in the great state of fheinni, and the southward 
movement of the Kachms, as well as the Mahornmedan rebellion 
in Yunnan, diverted the caravans to the northern route to Bhamo, 
which is still chiefly followed I he Wa, who inhabit the hills 
immediately overlooking the Nam Ting valley, now make the 
route dangerous foi traders The great majority of these Wa 
live in unadmimstered Britcsh territory 

KUNZITE, a transparent lilac -coloured variety of spodumene, 
used as a gem-stone It was disco Tred m 1902 near Pala, in 
San Diego county, ( ahfornia, not far from the locality which yields 
the fine specimens of rubellite and lepidohte, well known to 
mineralogists Ihe mineral w^as nam^ by Dr C Baskerville 
after Dr George F Kunz, the gem expert of New York, who 
first described it Analysis by R O E Davis showed P to be 
a spodumene Kiinzite occ ur^ in large c rystals, some weighing 
as much as 1000 grams each, and presents delicate hues from 
rosy lilac to deep pink It is strongly dicliroic Near the 
surface it may lose colour by exposure Kunzite becomes 
strongly phosphorescent under the Rontgen rays, or by the 
action of radium or on exposure to ultra-violet rays (See 
Spodumene ) 

KUOPIO, a province of Finland, which includes northern 
Karelia, bounded on the N W and N by IJleaborg, on the E by 
Olonets on the S E bv Viborg, on the S by St Michel, and on the 
W by Vasa Its area rovers 16,300 sq m , and the population 
(1900) was 313,951, of whom 312,875 were Fmnish-speaking, 
The surface is hilly, reaching from 600 to 800 ft of altitude m 
the north (Suomenselka hills), and from 300 to 400 ft in the south 
It is built up of gneisso-granites, which arc covered, especially 
in the middle and east, with younger granites, and partly of 
gneisses, quartzite, and talc schists and augitic rocks The 
whole IS covered with glacial and later lacustrine deposits 
The soil IS of moderate fertility, but often full of boulders 
Large lakes cover 16 % of surface, marshes and peat bogs 
over 29 % of the area, and forests occupy 2,672,240 hectares 
Steamers ply along the lakes as far as Joensuu The climate 
IS severe, the average temperature bemg for the year 36"^ F , 
for January 13° and for July 63*^ Only 2 3 % of the whole 
surface is under cultivation. Rye, barley, oats and potatoes 
are the chief crops, and in good years these meet the needs 
of the population Dairy farming and cattle breeding are of 
rapidly increasing importance Nearly 38,800 tons of iron ore 
are extracted every year, and nearly 12,000 tons of pig iron 
and 6420 tons of iron and steel are obtained in ten iron- 
works Enginceriing and themical works, tanneries, saw-miUs, 
paper-mills and) distilleries are the chief industrial establish- 
ments The preparation of carts, sledges and other wooden 
goods IS an important domestic industry Timber, iron, 
butter, furs and game are exported The chiefs town^ of tlje 
government are Kuopio (13,519), Joensuu (3954) Iisalmi 
(1871) 
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KUOPIO, capital of the Finnish province of that name, situated 
on Lake Kalla- vesi, i8o m by rail from the Kuivola junction of 
the St Petersburg-Helsingfors main line Pop (1904), 13,519 
It is picturesquely situated, is the seat of a bishop, and has a 
cathedral, two lyceums and two gymnasia (both for boys and 
girls), a commercial and several professional schools There is 
an agricultural school at Levais, close by Kuopio, in conse- 
quence of its steamer communication with middle Finland and 
the sea (via Saima Canal), is a trading centre of considerable 
importance 

KUPRILI, spelt also Koprili, Koeprulu, Keuprulu, &c , 
the name of a family of Turkish statesmen 

I Mahommed Kuprili (c 1586-1661) was the grandson of 
an Albanian who had settled at Kupri in Asia Minor He began 
life as a scullion in the imperial kitchen, became cook, then purse- 
bearer to Khosrev Pasha, and so, by wit and favour, rose to be 
master of the horse, pasha of two tails, ’ and governor of a 
series of important cities and sanjaks In 1656 he was appointed 
governor of Tripoli, hut before he had set out to his new post 
he was nominated to the grand vizierate at the instance of power- 
ful friends He accepted office only on condition of being 
allowed a free hand He signalized his accession to power by 
suppressing an emeute of orthodox Mussulman fanatics in 
Constantinople (Sept 22), and by putting to death certain 
favourites of the powerful Valide Sultana, by whose corruption 
and intrigues the administration had been confused A little 
later (January 1657) he suppressed with ruthless severity a rising 
of the spahis, a certain Sheik Salim, leader of the fanatical mob 
of the capital, was drowned in the Bosporus, and the Greek 
Patriarch, who had writtei to the voivode of Wallachia to 
announce the approaching downfall of Islam, was hanged 1 his 
impartial severity was a foretaste of KuprilTs rule, which was 
characterized throughout by a vigour which belied the expecta- 
tions based upon his advanced years, and by a ruthlessness 
which in time grew to be almost blood-lust His justification 
was the new life which he breathed into the decaying bones of 
the Ottoman empire 

Having cowed the disaffet ted elements in the state, he turned 
his attention to foreign enemies I he victory of the Venetians 
off Chios (May 2, 1657) was a severe blow to the Turkish sea- 
power, which Kuprili set himself energetically to repair A 
second battle, fought in the Dardanelles (July 17-19), ended b> 
a lucky shot blowing up the Venetian flag-ship, the losses of the 
Ottoman fleet were repaired, and m the middle of August 
Kuprili appeared off Tenedos, which was captured on the 31st 
and reincorporated permanently in the Turkish empire Thus the 
Ottoman prestige was restored at sea, while Kuprih’s ruthless 
enforcement of discipline in the army and suppression of revolts, 
whether in Europe or Asia, restored it also on land It was, 
however, due to his haughty and violent temper that the tradi- 
tional friendly relations between 1 urkey and France were broken 
The French ambassador, de la Haye, had delayed bringing him 
the customary gifts, with the idea that he would, like his prede- 
cessors, speedily give place to a new grand vizier, Kuprili was 
bitterly offended, and, on pretext of an abuse of the immunities 
of diplomatic correspondence, bastinadoed the ambassador's 
son and cast him and the ambassador himself into prison A 
special envoy, sent by Louis XIV , to make inquiries and demand 
reparation, was treated with studied insult, and the result was 
that Mazarin abandoned the Turkish alliance and threw the 
power of France on to the side of Venice, openly assisting the 
Venetians in the defence of Crete 

KuprilTs restless energy continued to the last, exhibiting itself 
on one side in wholesale executions, on the other in vast building 
operations By his orders castles were built at the mouth of 
the Don and on the bank of the Dnieper, outworks against the 
ever-aggressi\ e Tatars, as well as on either shore of the Dar- 
danelles His last activity as a statesman was to spur the sultan 
on to pre^s the war against Hungary He died on the 31st of 
October 1661 The advice which, on his death-bed, he is said 
to have given to the sultan is characteristic of his Machiavellian 
statecraft This was never to pay attention to the advice of 
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women, to allow nobody to grow too rich, to keep his treasury 
well filled, and himself and his troops constantly occupied Had 
he so desired, Kuprili might have taken advantage of the revolts 
of the Janissaries to place himself on the throne, instead, he 
recommended the sultan to appoint his son as his successor, and 
so founded a dynasty of able statesmen who occupied the grand 
vizierate almost without interruption for half a century 

2 Fazil Ahmed Kuprili (1635-1676), son of the preceding, 
succeeded his father as grand vizier in 1661 (this being the first 
instance of a son succeeding his father in that office since the 
time of the Chcnder 61 is) He began life in the clerical career, 
which he left, at the age of twenty-three, when he had attained 
the rank of muderns Usually humane and generous, he sought 
to relieve the people of the excessive taxation and to secure them 
against unlawful exactions Three years after his accession to 
oftice Turkey suffered a crushing defeat at the battle of StGothard 
and was obliged to make peace with the Empire But KuprilTs 
influence with the sultan remained unshaken, and five years later 
Crete fell to his arms (1669) The next war in which he was called 
upon to take part was with Poland, in defence of the Cossacks, 
who had appealed to Turkey for protection At first successful, 
Kuprili was defeated by the Poles under John Sobieski at Khotin 
and Lemberg, the Turks, however, continued to hold their own, 
and finally in October 1676 consented to honourable terms of 
peace by the treaty of Zurawno (October 16, 1676), retaining 
Kaminiec, Podolia and the greater part of the Ukraine Three 
days later Ahmed Kuprili died His military capacity was far 
inferior to his administrative qualities He was a liberal pro- 
tector of art and literature, and the kindliness of his disposition 
formed a marked contrast to the cruelty of his father, but he 
was given to intemperance, and the cause of his death was dropsy 
brought on by alcoholic abuse 

3 Zade Mustafa Kupriii (1637-1691), surnamed Fazil, son 
of Mahommed Kuprili, became grand vizier to Suleiman II in 
1689 Called to office after disaster had driven Turkey’s forces 
from Hungary and Poland and her fleets from the Mediterranean, 
he began by ordering strict economy and reform m the taxation, 
himself setting the example, which was widely followed, of 
voluntaiy contributions for the army, which with the navy he 
reorganized as quickly as he could His wisdom is shown by 
the prudent measures which he took by enacting the Ntzam-i- 
jedtd, or new regulations for the improvement of the condition 
of the Christian rayas, and for affording them security for life 
and property, a conciliatory attitude which at once Ixire fruit 
in Greece, where the people abandoned the Venetian cause and 
returned to their allegiance to the Porte He met his death at 
the battle of Salankamen in 1691, when the total defeat of the 
Turks by the Austrians under Prince Louis of Baden led to their 
expulsion from Hungary 

4 Hussein Kupriii (surnamed Amuja-Zade) was the son 
of Hassan, a younger brother of Mahommed Kuprili After 
occupying various important posts he became grand vizicr in 
1697, and owing to his ability and energy the Turks were able 
to drive the Austrians back over the Save, and Turkish fleets 
were sent into the Black Sea and the Mediterranean The efforts 
of European diplomacy succeeded in inducing Austria and 
Turkey to come to terms by the treaty of Carlowitz, whereby 
Turkey was shorn of her chief conquests (1699) After this event 
Hussein Kuprili, surnamed “ the Wise,” devoted himself to the 
suppression of the revolts which had broken out in Arabia, 
Egypt and the Crimea, to the reduction of the Janissaries, and 
to the institution of administrative and financial reform Un- 
fortunately the intrigues against him drove him from office in 
1702, and soon afterwards he died 

5 Numan Kuprili, son of Mustafa Fazil, became grand vizier 
in 1710 The expectations formed of him were not fulfilled, as 
although he was tolerant, wise and just like his father, he in- 
judiciously sought to take upon himself all the details of adminis- 
tration, a task which proved to be beyond his powers He 
failed to introduce order into the administration and was 
dismissed from office m less than fourteen months after his 
appomtment 
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6 Abdullah Kuprili, a son of Mustafa Fazil Kupnli, was 
appointed Kaimmakam or locum tenens of the grand vizier in 
1703 He commanded the Persian expedition in 1723 and 
captured Tabriz in 1725, resigning hvs office in 1726 In 1735 
he again commanded against the Persians but fell at the disas- 
trous battle of Bagaverd, thus emulating his fatherS heroic death 
at Selankamen 

KURAKIN, BORIS IVANOVICH, Prince (1676-1727), Russian 
diplomatist, was the brother-m-law of Peter the Great, their 
wives being sisters He was one of the earliest of Peter’s pupils 
In 1697 he was sent to Italy to learn navigation His long and 
honourable diplomatic career began in 1707, when he was sent 
to Rome to induce the pope not to recognize Charles XII ’s 
candidate, Stanislaus Leszczynski, as king of Poland From 
1708 to 1712 he represented Russia at london, Hanover, and 
the Hague successively, and, in 1713, was the principal Russian 
plenipotentiary at the peace congress of Utrecht From 1716 
to 1722 he held the post of ambassador at Pans, and when, in 
1724, Peter set forth on his Persian campaign, Kurakin was 
appointed the supervisor of all the Russian ambassadors ac- 
credited to the various European courts ''The father of Russian 
diplomacy,” as he has justly been called, vas remarkable 
throughout his career for infinite tact and insight, and a wonder- 
fully correct appreciation of men and events He was most 
useful to Russia perhaps when the Great Northern war (see 
Sweden History) as drawing to a close Notably he prevented 
Great Britain from declaring war against Peter’s close ally, 
Denmark, at the crisis of the struggle Kurakin was one of the 
best-educated Russians of his day, and his autobiography, 
carried down to 1709, is an historical document of the first im- 
portance He intended to write a history of his own times with 
Peter the Great as the central figure, but got no further than 
the summary, entitled History of Tsar Peter Aleksievich and the 
People Nearest to Hun (1682-1694) (Rus ) 

Archives of Prince A Th Kurakin (Rus ) (St Petersburg, 1890) , 
A Bruckner, A Russian Tourist in Western Europe in the beginning 
of the XVII Ith Century (Rus) (St Petersburg, 1892) (R N B ) 

KURBASH, or Kourbash (from the Arabic qurhash, a whip, 
Turkish qirbach, and Prcnch courhache), a whip or strap about 
a yard in length, made of the hide of the hippopotamus or 
rhinoceros It is an instrument of punishment and torture used 
in various Mahommedan countries, especially in the Turkish 
empire Government by kurbash ” denotes the oppression 
of a people by the constant abuse of the kurbash to maintain 
authority, to collect taxes, or to pervert justice The use of the 
kurbash for such purposes, once common in Egypt, has been 
abolished by the British authorities 

kCrdistAn, m its wider sense, the “country of the Kurds ” 
(Koords), including that part of Mount Taurus which buttresses 
the Armenian table-land (see Armenia), and is intersected by the 
Batman Su, the Bohtan Su, and other tributaries of the Tigris, 
and the wild mountain district, watered by the Great and Little 
Zab, which marks the western termination of the great Iranian 
plateau 

Population — The total Kurd population probably exc eeds two 
and a half millions, namely, Turkish Kurds 1,650,000 Persian 
800,000, Russian 50,000, but there are no trustworth> statistics 
The great mass of the population has its home in Kurdistan 
But Kurds are scattered irregularly over the country from the 
nver Sakarla on the west to Lake Urmia on the east, and from 
Kars on the north to Jebel Sinjar on the south There is also 
an isolated settlement in Khorasan The tribes, ashiret, into 
which the Kurds are divided, resemble in some respects the 
Highland clans of Scotland Very few of them number more 
than 10,000 souls, and the average is about 3000 The sedentary 
and pastoral Kurds, Yerlt, who live m villages in winter and 
encamp on their own pasture-grounds in summer, form an in- 
creasing majority of the population I he nomad Kurds, Kocher, 
who always dwell m tents, are the wealthiest and most inde- 
pendent They spend the summer on the mountains and high 
plateaus, which they enter in May and leave in October, and pass 
the winter on the banks of the Tigris and on the great plain north 
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of Jebel Sinjar, where they purchase right of pasturage from the 
Shammar Arabs Each tribe has its own pasture-grounds, and 
trespass b> other tribes is a fertile source of quarrel During 
the periodical migrations Moslem and Christian alike suffer from 
the predatory instincts of the Kurd, and disturbances arc 
frequent in the districts traversed In Turkey the sedentary 
Kurds pay taxes, but the nomads only pay the sheep tax, which 
IS collected as they cross the Tigris on their way to their summer 
pastures 

Character — The Kurd delights in the bracing air and un- 
rcstru ted liberty of the mountains He is rarely a muleteer or 
camel-man, and does not take kindly to handicrafts The Kurds 
generally bear a very indifferent reputation, a worse reputation 
perhaps than they really deserve Being aliens to the Turks 
in language and to the Persians in religion, they are everywhere 
treated with mistrust, and live as it were in a state of chronic 
warfare with the powers that be Such a condition is not of 
course favourable to the development of the better qualities of 
human nature The Kurds arc thus wild and lawless, they are 
much given to brigandage, they oppress and frequently maltreat 
the Christian populations with whom they are brought in con tret, 
— these populations being the Armenians in Diarbckr, Erzerum 
and Van, the Jacobites and Syrians in the Jebel-Tur, and the 
Nestorians and Chaldaeans in the Hakkari country 

Perhaps the most distinguishing characteristic of the Kurdish 
chief IS pride of ancestry This feeling is in many cases exagger- 
ated, for in reality the present tribal organization does not date 
from any great antiquity In the list indeed of eighteen principal 
tribes of the nation which was drawn up by the Arabian historian 
Masudi, in the loth century, only two or tnree names are to be 
recognized at the present day A i4th-ccntur> list, however, 
translated by Quatrem^re,^ presents a great number of identical 
names, and there seems no reason to doubt that certain Kurdish 
families can trace their descent from the Omayyad caliphs, while 
only in recent years the BabSn chief of Suleimania, representing 
the old Sohrans, and the Ardelan chief of Sinna,- representing 
an elder branch of the Gurans, each claimed an ancestry of at 
least five hundred years There was up to a recent period no 
more picturesque or interesting scene to be witnessed in the east 
than the court of one of these great Kurdish chiefs, where, like 
another Saladin, the bey ruled m patriarchal state, surrounded 
by an hereditary nobility, regarded by his clansmen with 
reverence and affec tion, and attended by a bodyguard of young 
Kurdish \varriors, clad in chain armour, with flaunting silken 
scarfs, and bearing )avelin, lance and sword as in the time of the 
crusades 

Though Ignorant and unsophisticated the Kui d 1 > not w^anting 
in natural intelligence In recent years educated Kurds have 
held high office under the sultan, including that of grand vizier, 
have assisted in translating the Bible into Turkish, and in editing 
a newspaper The men are lithe, active and strong, but rareh 
of unusual stature The women do not veil, and are allowed 

^ Notices et L straits MSS 305 Of the tribes enuincr 

ated 111 this work of the 14th centurv who still rdam a leading place 
am mg the Kurds, the following names miy he quoted Gutarieh 
of Dartang, modem Gurans, Zengenehy in Hamadan hills, now in 
Kermanshah, Hasnani of Kerkuk and Aibil, now in the Dersim 
mountains, having originally come fiom KhorlsAn according to 
tradition, Sohneh ol Shekelabad and Tel Haftun, modern SohrSn, 
from whom descend the Baban of Suleimimch, Zerzari of Ilinjariri 
mountains, modern Zeizas of Ushnu (cuneiform pillars of Kel i-shin 
and Sidek noticed by author), Jnlamerkieh^ modtrn Julamenk, said 
to be descended from the caliph Merwan-ibn-Hakam, Hakkarith, 
HakkAn inhabiting Zuzan of Arab geography, Bokhtieh^ modem 
Bohtan The Rowadi, to whom Saladin belonged, are piobabh 
modern Kawendi, as they held the fortress of Arbil (Arbela) Some 
twenty other names are mentioned, but the orthograpliy is so 
doubtful that it is useless to try to identify them 

^ The Sheref-natnay a histoiy of the Kurds dating fiom the lOth 
century, tells us that ‘ towards the close of the reign of the Jen 
ghizians, a man named Baba Ardiian, a descendant of the governors 
of Diarbekr, and related to the famous Ahmed ibii Merwan, after 
remaining for some time among the Gurans, gamed possession of the 
country of Shahnzor," and the ArdeUn family history, with ttic 
gradual extension of their power over Persian Kurdistan, is then 
traced down to the Saffavid penod 
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great freedom Iht Kurds as a race are proud, faithful and 
hospitable, and have rude but strict feelings of honour They 
are, however, much under the mfluem e of dervishes, and when 
their fanaticism is aroused their habitual lawlessness is apt to 
degenerate into salvage barbarity They are not deficient in 
martial spirit, but have an innate dislike to the restraints of 
mihtary service The country is rich m traditions and legends, 
and in I}iic and m opic poems which have been handed down 
from earlier times and are recited in a weird melancholy tone 

Antiquities — KurdistSn abounds in antiquities of the most 
varied and interesting rharactei But it has been very little 
opened up to modern research A series of roc k-cut cuneiform 
mscnptions extend from Malatia on the west to Mmndoab 
(m Persia) on the east, and from the banks of the Aras on the 
north to Rowanduz on the south, which record the glories of 
a Turanian dynasty, who rul<^d the country of Nain during 
the 8th and 7th centuries b c , contemporaneously with the 
lower Assyrian empire Intermingled with these are a few 
genuine Aesynan inscriptions of an earlier date, and in one 
instance, at Van, a later tablet of Xei*xes brings the record down 
to the penod of Grecian history The most am lent monuments 
of this class, however, are to be found at Holwiln and in the 
neighbourhood, where the sculptures and msciiptions belong 
probably to the Guti and Lull tribes, and date fiom the early 
Babylonian penod 

In the northern Kurdish districts which repiesent the 
Arzanene, Intilene, Anzitene, Zabdicene, and Moxuene of the 
anc’ents, there are many interesting remams of Roman cities, 
eg at Arzen, Miyafarikin(anc Sisauronon, and the 

rums of Dunisir near Dara, which Sachau identified ivith the 
Annenian capital of Tigranoccrta Of the Macedonian and 
Parthian periods there aie remains both sculptured and in- 
scribed at seveial points in Kurdistan, at Bisitun or Bchistun 
(qu), m a cave at Amadia, at the Mithraic temple of Kereftu, 
ori the rocks at Sir Pul-o-Zohtib near the rums of Hoi wan, 
and probably in some other localities, such as the Bllik country 
between Labijan and Koi-Sanjak, but the most interesting 
site m all Kurdistan, perhaps in all western Asia, iS the ruined 
fire temple ot Pal Kull on the southern frontier of Suleimania 
Among the debris of this temple, which is scattered over a 
bare hillside, are to be found above one hundred slabs, inscribed 
with Parthian and Pahlavi characters, the fragments of a wall 
which formerly supported the eastern face of the edifice, and 
bore a bilingual legend of great length, dating from the Sassanian 
period There are also remarkable Sassanian remains in other 
puts of Kuidistan — at Salmus to the north, and at Kermfin- 
shah and Kasr-i-Shirln on the Turkish frontu'r to the south 

Language — The Kfiidish language, Kermflnji, is an old Persian 
patois, intermixed to the north with Chaldaean words and to the 
south with a certain Turanian clement which may not improbably 
have come dov n from Babylonian times Several peculiar dialcctb 
art spoken m secluded districts in the mountains, but the only 
varieties which, from their extensive use, require to be specified are 
the Zaza and the Gurin The Zaza is spoken throughout th( 
western portion of the Dersim country, and is said to be ur intelligible 
to the Kermlnj! spnking Kflids It is largely intermingled with 
\rmenian, and may contain some trace of the old Cappadocian, but 
is no doubt of the same Aryan slock as the standard Kurdish The 
Gurcin diakct again, which is spoken throughout ArdeHn and 
KerraA-nshah ^ chiefly differs from tht northern Kurdish in being 
entirely free fro n any Semitic intei mixture It is thus somewhat 
rearer to the Persian than the KcimanjI dialect, but is essentially 
the same language It is a mistake to suppose that there is no 

^ The Gurin are mentioned in the MesaLk el-Ab^dr as the dominant 
tribe in southern Kurdistfin m the 14th century, occup> mg v cry much 
the same seats as at present, from the Haraadan frontier to Shah- 
nzor Their name probably signifies merely the mountaineers," 
being derived from gur or gtri, a mountain," which ts also found 
m Zagros, 1 e za-gtrt, " beyond the mountain," or Puskt i-hohj as 
the name is translated m Persian They are a fine, active and hardy 
race, individually brave, and make excellent soldiers, though m 
appearance very inferior to the tribal Kurds of the northern dis- 
tricts These latter indeed delight m gay colours, while the Gurans 
dress in the most liomely costume, wearing coarse blue cotton 
vc^ts, with felt caps and coats In a great pirt of Kurdistin the 
name Gurin has become synonymous with an agricultural peasantry, 
as opposed to the migratory shepherds 


Kirdish literature Many of the popular Persian poets have been 
translated mlo Kurdish, and there are also books relating to the 
religious mysteries of the Ali lllihis in the hands of the Deisimhs to 
the north and of the Gurans of Kermflnshih to the south The 
New Testament m Kurdish was printed at Constantinople in 1857 
The Rev Samuel Rhea published a grammar and vocabulary of the 
Hakkari dialect m 1872 In 1879 ther^ appeared, under the 
iuspices of the imperial academy of St Petersburg a hrench- Kurdish 
dictionary compiled originally by Mons Jaba, many years Russian 
consul at Erzeium, hut completed by Ferdinand justi by the help 
of a rich assortment of Kurdish tales and ballads, collected by Socm 
and I^rym in Assyria 

liehgion — Ihe great body of the nation, m Persia as well as la 
1 urkey, arc Sunnis of the Shah ilc sect, but in the recesses of the 
Dersim to the north and of Zagros to the south there are large half- 
nagan communities, who are called indifferently Ah-Iliahi and 
kizjii bish, and who hold tenets of some obscurity, but of consider- 
able interest Outwaidly piofcssmg to be Shiites or " follpwers of 
All," they observe secret ceremonies and hold esoteric doctrines 
which have prooably descended to them from very eaily ages, and 
of which the essential condition is that there must always be upon the 
earth a visible manifestation of the Deity -While paying reverence 
to tlie supposed incarnations of ancient days, to Moses, David, 
Christ, All and his tutor Salman ul harisi, and seveial of the Shiite 
imims and saints, they have thus usually some recent local celebrity 
at whose shnne th( v worship and make vows , and there is, moreover, 
in every community of Ah lllahis some living personage, not neces- 
saiily ascetic, to whom, as representing the godhead, the superstitioii> 
tribesmen pay almost idolatrous honouis Among the Gurins of the 
south the shnne of FHba Yadgir, m a gorge of the lulls above the 
old city of HolwSn, is thus regarded with a supremo veneration 
Similar institutions aie also found m other parts of the mountains, 
which may be compared with the tenets of the Druses and Nosains 
in Syria and the Ismaihtcs m Persia 

History — With regard to the origin of the Kurds, it was foi- 
merly ronsidcred suffit itnl to desi nbe them as the descendants 
of the Carduchi, who opposed the retreat of the Ten Thousand 
through the mountains, but modern research traces them 
far beyond the period of the Greeks At the dawn of history 
the mounUms overhanging Assyria were held by a people 
named Gutu^ a title which signified “ a warrior,” and which 
'vas rendered m Assyrian by the synonym of Gnrdu or Kardu, 
the precise term quoted by Strabo to explain the name of the 
Cardaces (KdpSa/ces) These Giitu were a Turanian tribe of 
such power as to be placed m the eaily cuneiform records on an 
equality with the other nations of western Asia, that is, with 
the Syrians and Hittites, the Susians, Elamites, and Akkadians 
of Babylonia, and during the whole period of the Assyrian 
empire they seem to have preserved a more or less independent 
pohncal position After the fall of Nineveh they coalesced 
with the Modes, and, m common with all the nations inhabiting 
the high plateaus of Asia Minor, Armenia and Peisia, betame 
gradually Aryanized, owing to the immigration at this period 
of history of tribes in overwhelming numbers which, fiom 
whatever quarter they may have sprung, belonged certainly to 
tlie Aryan family 

The Giitu or Kurdu were reduced to subjection by Cyrus 
before he descended upon Babylon, and furnished a contingent 
of fighting men to his successors, being thus mentioned undei 
the names of Saspinans and Alarodians in the muster roll of 
the army of Xerxes which w^as preserved b> Herodotus 

In Uler times they passed successively under the sway of 
the Macedonians, the Parthians, and Sassanians, being especially 
befriended, if we may judge from tradition as well as 
from the remains sull existing m the country, by the Arsacian 
monarchs, who were probably of a cognate race Gotarzes 
indeed, whose name may perhaps be translated “ chief of 
the Giitu was traditionally believed to be the founder of the 
Gurans, the piincipal tribe of southern Kurdistan,- and his 
name and titles are still preserved in a Greek inscription at 

2 " The Kalhur tribe aie traditionally descended from Gudarz- 
ibn Gio, whose son Roham was sent by Bahman Keiani to destroy 
Jerusalem and bring the Jews into captivity This Roham is the 
individual usually called Bokht i-nassor (Nebuchadrezzar) and he 
ultimately succeeded to the throne The neighbouring country has 
ever since remained m the hands of his descendants, who are called 
Gurins " {Shi,ref Nama, Persian MS ) The same popular tradition 
still exists m the country, and rnfAPZHO rEOnO0t»OS is found 
on the rock at Behwtun, showing that Gudarz-ibn-Glo was really 
an histone personage See Journ Roy Geog Soc ix 114 
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Behistun near the Kurdish capital of Kerm&nshah Under 
the caliphs of Bagdad the Kurds were always giving trouble 
m one quarter or another In a d 838^ and again in 905, 
there were formidable insuircetions in northern Kui'distan, 
the amir, Adod-addaula, was obliged to lead the forces of the 
caliphate against the southern Kurds, ciq)turing the famous 
fortress of Sermi], of which the nuns are to be seen at the 
present day near Behistun, and reducing the province of 
Shahrizor with its capital city now marked by the great mound 
of Yassin Teppeh The most flfiurishing period of Kurdish 
power was probably during the 12th century of our era, when 
the great Saladin, who belonged to the Rawcndi branch of 
the Hadabani tribe, founded the Ayyubite dynasty of Syria, 
and Kurdish chiefships were established, not only to the east 
and west of the Kurdistan mountains, but as far as Khora^an 
upon one side and Kgypt and Yemen on the other During 
the Mongol and latar domination of western Asia the Kurds 
in the mountains remained for the most part passive, yielding 
a reluctant obedience to the provincial governors of the plains 

When Sultan Selim 1 , after defeating Shah Ismail, 1514, 
annexed Armema and Kurdistan, he entrusted the organiza- 
tion of the conquered territories to Idns, the historian, who 
was a Kurd of Bitlis Idris found Kurdistan bristling with 
castles, held by hereditary tribal chiefs of Kurd, Arab, and 
Armeman descent, who were practically independent, and 
passed their time m tribal warfare or in raiding the agricultural 
population He divided the territory into sanjaks or distncts, 
and, making no attempt to interfere with the principle of 
heredity, installed the local chiefs as governors He also 
resettled the nch pastoral country between Erzerum and 
Erivan, which had lam waste since the passage of Timur, with 
Kurds from the Hakkiari and Bohtan districts The system 
of admmistration introduced by Idris remained unchanged 
until the close of the Russo-Turkish War of 1828-29 But 
the Kurds, owing to the remoteness of their country from the 
capital and the decline of Turkey, had greatly increased in 
influence and power, and had spread westwards ovei the country 
as far as Angora After the war the Kurds attempted to fice 
themselves from Turkish control, and in 1834 it became necessary 
to reduce them to subjection This was done by Reshid Pasha 
The principal towns were strongly garrisoned, and many of 
the Kurd beys were replaced by Turkish govemois A rising 
under Bedr Kban Bey in 1843 was firmly repressed, and after 
the Cnmcan War the Tuiks strengthened their hold on the 
country The Russo-Turkish War of 1877-78 followed 
by the attempt of Sheikh Obaidullah, 1880-81, to found an 
independent Kurd principality under the protection of Turkey 
The attempt, at first encouraged by the Porte, as a reply to the 
projected creation of an Armenian state under the suzerainty 
of Russia (see Armenia), collapsed after Obaidullah’s raid into 
Persia, when various circumstances led the central government 
to reassert its supreme authority Until the Russo-Turkish 
War of 1828-29 there had been little hostile feeling between 
the Kurds and the Armenians, and as late as 1877-1878 the 
mountameers of both races had got on fairly well together 
Both suffered from Turkey, both dreaded Russia, But the 
national movement amongst the Armenians, and its encourage- 
ment by Russia after the last war, gradually aroused race 
hatred ana fanaticism In 1891 the activity of the Armenian 
Committees mduced the Porte to strengthen the position of 
the Kurds by raising a body of Kurdish irregular cavalry, 
which was well armed and called Hamidieh after the Sultan 
The opportunities thus offered for plunder and the grati- 
fication of race hatred brought out the worst qualities of the 
Kurds Minor disturbances constantly occurred, and were 
soon followed by the massacre of Armenians at Sasun and 
other places, 1894-96, in which the Kurds took an active part 

Authorities — Rich, Narrative of a Residence in Koordistan 
(1836)^ Wagner, Retse noth Persien und dem Lande der Kurdem 
(Leipzig, 1852) , Consul Taylor m R G S Journal (1865) , Milluigen, 
Wild Life among the Koords (1870), Von Luschan, "Die Wander- 
v61ker Klemasiens," m V» d G fiir Anthropologie (Berlin, 1886), 
Clayton, " The Mountains of Kurdistfin," in Alpine Journal (1887), 


Joinder, Au Kmdi'Aan (Pans, iS 8 y) , Naumann, low Goldnen Horn 
den Quellen des Eaphrat (Munich, 1893), Murray, Handbook 
to Asia Minor, S^c (1895), Lerch, Lor^rhungen uber die Kurden 
(St Petersburg, 1857-58), jaba. Diet Kurdc-l antais (St Peters- 
burg, 1879), JUiti, huraische Orammaiik (1880). iTym and 
Socin, KurdiscJ e Sammlungen (1890), Makais, Kuraischs S/udien 
(1901), J^rl Percy, Highlands of dsiatic Turkey (1901), Lynch, 
Armenia (1901), A V Williams Jackson, Persia, Past and Present 
(1900) (C W W , El C R ) 

kurdistAn, m the narrower sense, a piovinre of Persia, 
situated m the hilly districts between Azerbaijan and Kerman- 
shah, and extending to the Turkish frontier on the W , and 
bounded on the E by Gerrus and Hamadaii In proportion 
to Its size and population it pays a very small yearly revenue 
— only about /[i4,ooo — due to the fact tliat a great pai t of the 
population < onsists of wild and disorderly noma 4 Kurds Some 
of these nomaos pass their winters m Turkish territory, and 
have their summer pasture-grounds in the highlands of Kurd- 
istan Ihis adds much to the diffiailty of collecting taxation* 
The province is divided into sixteen districts, and its eastern 
pari, m which the capital is situated, is known as Ardclan 
The capital is Senendij, usually known as Sinna (not Sihna, 
or Sahna, as some writers have it), situated 60 m, N W of 
Hamadan, m 35*" 15' N , 47" 18' E , at an elevation of 5300 ft* 
Ihe city has a population of about 35,000 and manufactures 
great quantities of carpets and felts for the supply of the province 
and for export Some of the carpets are very fine and expen- 
sive, rugs 2 yards by ij costing £15 to £20 Post and telegraph 
offices have been established since 1879 

KURGAN, a town (founded iS53) of West Sibeiia, in the 
government of Tobolsk, on the Siberian railway, 160 ni E of 
( helyabmsk, and on the left bank of the Tobol, in a wealthy 
agncultural district Pop (1897), 10,579 Owing to its 
pc^sition at the terminus of steam navigation up the river 
Tobol, It has become second only to Tyumen as a commercial 
centre It has a public liorary and a botanic garden There 
IS a Lu*ge trade m cattle with Petropavlov5>k, and considerable 
export of gram, tallow, meat, hide^, butter, game and fish, 
there being three large fans in the year In the vicinity are 
a great number of prehistoric kurgans or burial-mounds 

KURIA MURIA ISLANDS, a group of five islands in the 
Arabian Sea, close under the coast of Arabia, belonging to 
Britain and forming a dependency of Aden They are lofty 
and rocky, and have a total area of 28 sq m that of the largest, 
Hallania, being 22 sq m They are identified with the anuent 
Insulae Zenobn^ and were ceded by the saltan of Muscat to 
Britain m 1854 for the purposes of a cable station They are 
inhabited by a few families of Arabs, who however speak a 
dialect differmg considerably from the ordinary Arabic The 
islands yield some guano 

KURILES (Jap Chishtma, ‘‘ thousand islands ”), a chain of 
small islands belonging to Japan, stretching in a north-easterly 
direction from Nemuro Bay, on the extreme east of the island 
of Yezo, to Chishima-kaikyo (Kuriles Strait), which separates 
them from the southernmost point of Kamchatka They extend 
from 44^" 45' to 50° 56' N and from 145'’ 25 to 156 32' E I heir 
coasts measure 1496 m , their area is 6159 sq m , their total 
number is 32, and the names of the eight piincipal islands, 
counting from the south, are Kunashiri, Shikotan, Etorofu 
(generally called Etoroo, and known formerly to Europe as Staten 
Island), Uriip, Simusir, Onnekotan, Paramoshiri (Paramusir) 
and Shumshiri From Noshapzaki (Notsii-no-sake 01 Notsu 
Cape), the most easterly point of Nemuro province, to Toman, 
the most westerly point in Kunashiri, the distance is 7^ m , anci 
the Kuriles Strait separating Shumshiri from Kamchatka is about 
the same width The name “Kurile” is derived trorn the 
Russian kunt (to smoke), m allusion to the active volcanic 
character of the group The dense fogs that envelop these 
islands, and the violence of the currents in their vicinity, have 
greatly hindered exploration, so that little is known of their 
physiography They he entangled in a vast net of sea-weer^, 
are the resort of innumerable birds, and used to be largely 
frequented by seals sea-otters, which, however, have been 
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almost completely driven away by unregulated hunting N ear the 
south-eastern coast of Kunashiri stands a mountain called Rausu- 
nobon (3005 ft high), round whose base sulphur bubbles up m 
large quantities, and hot springs as well as a hot stream are found 
On the west coast of the same island is a boiling lake, called 
Ponto, which deposits on its bed and round its shores black sand, 
consisting almost entirely of pure sulphur This island has 
several lofty peaks, Ponnobori-yama near the east coast, and 
Chachanoboii and Rurmdake in the north Chachanobori 
(about 7382 ft ) IS described by Messrs Chamberlain and Mason 
as “ a cone within a cone, the inner and higher of the two being— 
so the natives sa> — surrounded by a lake ” The island has 
extensive forests of conifers with an undergrowth of ferns and 
flowenng plants, and bears are numerous The chief port of 
Kunashiri is Toman, on the south coast The island of Shikotan 
IS remarkable for the growth of a species of bamboo (called 
Shikotan-chiku), having dark brown spots on the ( ane Etorofu 
has a coast-line broken by deep bays, of which the principal are 
Naibo-wan, Rubetsu-wan and Bettobuwan on the northern shore 
and Shitokap-wan on the southern It is covered almost com- 
pletely with dense forest, and has a number of streams abounding 
with salmon Shana, the chief port, is in Rubetsu Bay This 
island, the principal of the group, is divided into four provinces 
for administrative purposes, namelv, Etorofu, Furubetsu, Shana 
and Shibetoro Its mountains are Atosha-nobori (4035 ft ) 
in Etorofu , Chiripnupari ( S009 ft ) in Shana , and Mokoro-nobori 
(3930 ft ) and Atuiyadake (3932 ft ) in Shibetoro Among the 
other islands three only call for notice on account of their altitudes, 
namely, Ketoi-jima, Rashua-jima and Matua-jima, which rise to 
heights of 3944, 3304 and 5240 ft respectively 

Population — Not much is known about the aborigines By 
some authorities Amu colonists are supposed to have been the first 
settlers, and to have arrived there via Yezo , by others, the earliest 
comers are believed to have been a hyperborean tribe travelling 
southwards by way of Kamchatka The islands themselves 
have not been sufficiently explored to determine whether they 
furnish any ethnological evidences The present population 
aggregates about 4400, or o 7 per sq m , of whom about 600 are 
Amu {qv) There is little disposition to emigrate thither from 
Japan proper, the number of settlers being less than 100 annually 
History — The Kurile Islands were discovered m 1634 by the 
Dutch navigator Martin de Vries The three southern islands, 
Kunashiri, Etorofu, and Shikotan, are believed to have belonged 
to Japan from a remote date, but at the beginning of the i8th 
century the Russians, having conquered Kamchatka, found their 
way to the noithcrn part of the Kuriles m pursuit of fur-bearing 
animals, with which the islands then abounded Gradually these 
encroachments were pushed farther south, simultaneously with 
aggressions imperilling the Japanese settlements m the southern 
half of Sakhalin Japan’s occupation was far from effective m 
either rcg’on, and m 1875 she was not unwilling to conclude a 
convention b> which she agreed to withdraw altogether from 
Sakhalin provided that Russia withdrew from the Kuriles 
An officer of the Japanese navy, Lieut Gunji, left Tokyo 
with about forty comrades m 1892, his intention being to form 
a settlement on Shumshin, the most noithcrly of the Kurile 
Islands They embarked in open boats, and for that reason, as 
well as because they were going to constitute themselves their 
country’s extreme outpost, the enterprise attracted public 
enthusiasm After a long struggle the immigrants became fairly 
prosperous 

See Capt H J Snow, Notes on the Kurile Islands (London, 1896' 
KURISCHES HAFF, a lagoon of Germany on the Baltic coast 
of East Prussia, stretching from Labiau to Memel, a distance of 
60 m , has an area of nearly 680 sq m It is mostly shallow and 
only close to Memel attains a depth of 23 ft It is thus unnavig- 
able except for small coasting and fishing boats, and sea-going 
vessels proceed through the Memeler 1 lef (Memel Deep), which 
connects^the Baltic with Memel and has a depth of 19 ft and a 
tread th of 800 to 1900 ft The Kurisches Haff is separated 
from the Baltic by a long spit, or tongue of land, the so-called 
Kunsche Nehrung, 72 m in length and with a breadth of i to 2 


miles The latter is fringed throughout its whole length by a 
chain of dunes, which rise in places to a height of nearly 200 ft 
and threaten, unless checked, to be pressed farther inland and silt 
up the whole Haff 

See Berendt, Geologte des Kunschen Haffs (Konigsberg, 1869) , 
Sommer, Das Kunsche Haff (Danzig, 1889), A Bezzenberger, 
Die Kunsche Nehrung und thre Bewohner (Stuttgart, 1889) , and 
Lindner, Dte Preusstsche Wiiste einst und jetzt, Bilder von der 
Kunschen Nehrung (Osterwieck, 1898) 

KURNOOL, or Karnul, a town and district of British India, 
in the Madras presidency The town is built on a rocky soil at 
the junction of the Hindn and Tungabhadra rivers 33 m from a 
railway station The old Hindu fort was levelled in 186 <5, with 
the exception of one of the gates, which was preserved as a 
specimen of ancient architecture Cotton cloth and carpets are 
manufactured Pop (1901), 25,376, of whom half are Mussulmans 

The District of Kurnool has an area of 7578 sq m , pop 
(1901), 872,055, showing an increase of 6 % in the decade Two 
long mountain ranges, the Nallamalais and the Yellamalais, 
extend in parallel lines, north and south, through its centre 
Ihe principal heights of the Nallamalai range are Biranikonda 
(3149 ft ), Gundlabrahmeswaram (3055 ft ), and Durugapukonda 
(3086 ft ) The Yellamalai is a low range, generally flat-topped 
with scarped sides, the highest point is about 2000 ft Several 
low ridges run parallel to the Nallamalais, broken here and there 
by gorges, through which mountain streams take their course 
Several of these gaps were dammed across under native rule, to 
form tanks for purposes of irrigation The principal rivers are 
the Tungabhadra and Kistna, which bound the district on the 
north When in flood, the Tungabhadra averages 900 yards 
broad and 15 ft deep The Kistna here flows chiefly through 
uninhabited jungles, sometimes in long smooth reaches, with 
intervening shingly rapids The Bhavanasi rises on the Nalla- 
malais, and falls into the Kistna at bungameswaram, a place of 
pilgrimage During the i8tn century Kurnool formed the 
;agir of a semi-independent Pathan Nawab, whose descendant 
was dispossessed by the British government for treason in 1838 
The principal crops are millets, cotton, oil-seeds, and rice, with a 
little mdigo and tobacco Kurnool suffered very se\ erely from the 
famine of 1876-1877, and to a slight extent in 1896-1897 It is 
the chief scene of the operations of the Madras Irrigation Com- 
pany taken over by goveinment in 1882 T he canal, w Inch starts 
from the Tungabhadra iiver near Kurnool town, was constructed 
at a total cost of two millions sterling, but has not been a financial 
success A more successful work is the Cumbum tank, formed 
under native rule by damming a gorge of the Gundlakamma 
river Apart from the weaving of coarse cotton doth, the chief 
industrial establishments aie cotton presses, indigo vats, and 
saltpetre refineries The district is served by the Southern 
Mahratta railway 

KUROKI, ITEI, Count (1844- ), Japanese general, was 

born in Satsuma He distinguished himself in the Chino- 
Japanese War of 1894-95 commanded the I Army in the 
Russo-Japanese War (1904-5), when he won the opening 
battle of the war at the Yalu river, and afterwards advanced 
through the mountains and took part with the other armies in 
the battles of Liao-Yang, Shaho and Mukden (sec Russo- 
Japanese War) He was created baron for his services in the 
former war, and count for his services in the latter 

KUROPATKIN, ALEXEI NIKOLAIEVICH (1848- ), Rus- 

sian general, was born m 1848 and entered the army in 1864 
From 1872 to 1874 he studied at the Nicholas staff college, after 
which he spent a short time with the French troops in Algiers 
In 1875 employed in diplomatic work in Kashgaria, and 

m 1876 he took part in military operations in Turkistan, Kokan 
and Samerkand In the war of 1877-78 against Turkey he earned 
a great reputation as chief of staff to the younger Skobelev, and 
after the war he wrote a detailed and critical history* of the 
operations which is still regarded as the classical work on the 
subject and is available for other nations in the German transla- 
tion by Major Krahmer After the war he served again on the 
south-eastern borders in command of the Turkestan Rifle Brigade, 
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and in i88i he won further fame by a march of 500 miles from 
Tashkent to Geok-Tepe, taking part in the storming of the latter 
place In 1882 he was promoted major-general, at the early age 
of 34, and he henceforth was regarded by the army as the natural 
successor of Skobelev In 1890 he was promoted lieutenant- ^ 
general, and thirteen years later, having acquired in peace and 
war the reputation of being one of the foremost soldiers in Europe, | 
he quitted the post of minister of war which he then held and took 
command of the Russian army then gathering in Manchuria for 
the contest with Japan His ill-success in the great war of 1904-5, 
astonishing as it seemed at the time, was largely attributable to 
his subjection to the superior command of Admiral Alexeiev, 
the tsar’s viceroy in the Far East, and to internal friction amongst 
the generals, though in his history of the war (Eng trans , 1909) 
he frankly admitted his own mistakes and paid the highest 
tribute to the gallantry of the troops who had been committed 
to battle under conditions unfavourable to success After the 
defeat of Mukden and the retirement of the whole army to Tiding 
he resigned the command to General Linievu h, taking the latter ' 
officer’s place at the head of one of the three armies in Manchuria 
(See Russo-Japanese War ) 

KURO SIWO, or Kuro Shio (literally blue salt ”), a stream 
current in the Pacific Ocean, easily distinguishable by the ] 
warm temperature and blue colour of its waters, flowing north- 
eastwards along the east coast of Japan, and separated from it by 
a strip of cold water The current persists as a stream to about 
40 N , between the meridians of 150“ E and 160“ E , when it 
merges in the general easterly drift of the North Pacific 
The Kuro Siwo is the analogue of the Gulf Stream m the 
Atlantic 

KURRAM, a river and district on the Kohat border of the 
North-West Frontier province of India The Kurram river 
drains the southern flanks of the Safed Koh, enters the plains 
a few miles above Bannu, and joins the Indus near Isa-Khel after 
a course of more than 200 miles I he district has an area of 
1278 sq m , pop (1901), 54,257 It lies between the Miran7ai 
Valley and the Afghan border, and is inhabited by the Turs, a 
tribe of Turki origin who are supposed to have subjugated the 
Bangash Pathans five hundred years ago It is highly irrigated, 
well peopled, and crowded with small fortified villages, orchards 
and groves, to which a fine background is afforded by the dark 
pine forests and alpine snows of the Safed Koh The beauty 
and climate of the valley attrac ted some of the Mogul emperors of 
Delhi, and the remains exist of a garden planted by Shah Jahan 
Formerly the Kurram valley was under the government of Kabul, 
and every five or six years a military expedition was sent to 
collect the revenue, the soldiers living meanwhile at free quarters 
on the people It was not until about 1848 that the Tuns were 
brought directly under the control of Kabul, when a governor was 
appointed, who established himself in Kurram The Funs, 
being Shiah Mahommedans, never liked the Afghan rule During 
the second Afghan War, when Sir Frederick Roberts advanced by 
way of the Kurram valley and the Peiwar Kotal to Kabul, the 
Tuns lent him every assistance in their power, and in consequence 
their independence was granted them in 1880 The administra- 
tion of the Kurram valley was finally undertaken by the British 
government, at the request of the Tuns themselves, in 1890 
fechnically it ranks, not as a Bntish district, but as an agency or 
administered area Two expeditions in the Kurram valley also 
require mention (i) The Kurram expedition of 1856 under 
Brigadier Chamberlain The Tuns on the first annexation of the 
Kohat district bv the British had given much trouble They had 
repeatedly leagued with other tribes to harry the Miranzai valley, 
harbouring fugitives, encouraging resistance, and frequently 
attacking Bangash and Khattak villages in the Kohat district 
Accordingly in 1856 a British force of 4896 troops traversed 
their country, and the tribe entered into engagements for future 
good conduct (2) The Kohat-Kurram expedition of 1897 under 
Colonel W Hill During the frontier risings of 1897 the in- 
habitants of the Kurram valley, chiefly the Massozai section of the 
Orakzais, were infected by the general excitement, and attacked 
the British camp at Sadda and other posts A force of 1^,230 


British troops traversed the country, and the tribesmen were 
severely punished In Lord Curzon’s reorganization of the 
frontier in 1900-1901, the British troops were withdrawn from 
the forts in the Kurram valley, and were replaced by the 
Kurram mihtia, reorganized in two battalions and chiefly 
drawn from the Tun tribe 

KURSEONQ, or Karsiang, a sanatorium of northern India, in 
the Darjeeling district of Bengal, 20 m S of Darjeeling and 
4860 ft above sea-level, pop (1901), 4469 It has a station on 
the mountain railw'ay, and is a centre of the tea trade It also 
contains boys’ and girls’ schools for Europeans and Eurasians 

KURSK, a government of middle Russia, bounded N by the 
government of Orel, F by that of \ oronezh, S by Kharkov and 
W by Chernigov Area, 17,932 sq m It belongs to the central 
plateau of middle Russia, of which it mostly occupies the 
southern slope, the highest parts being in Orel and Kaluga, 
to the north of Kursk Its surface is 700 to 1100 ft high, 
deeply trenched by ravines, and consequently assumes a hilly 
aspect w'hen viewed from the river \ alleys Cretaceous and 
Eocene rocks prevail, and chalk, iron-stone, potters’ clay and 
phosphates are among the economic minerals No fewer than 
four hundred streams are counted within its borders, but none 
of them IS of any service as waterw^ays A layei of fertile loess 
covers the whole surface, and Kursk belongs almost entirely to 
the black-earth region The flora is distinct from that of the 
goveinments to the north, not only on account of the black-earth 
flora which enters into its composition, but also of the plants of 
south-western Russia which belong to it, a characteristic which 
is accentuated in the southern portion of the government The 
( limate is milder than that of middle Russia generally, and winds 
from the south-east and the south-west prevail in winter The 
average temperatures are — for the v( ar 42 F , for January 14 F , 
and foi July 67 F The very interesting magnetic phenomenon, 
known as the Byelgorod anomaly covering an oval area 20 m 
long and 12 m wide, has been studied near the town of this name 
The population, 1,893,(597 m 1862, was 2,391,091 in 1897, of 
whom 1,208,488 were women and 199,676 lived in towns ihe 
estimated pop in 1906 was 2,797,000 It is thoroughly Russian 
(76 % Great Russians and 24 Little Russians), and 94 % 
are peasants who own over 59 % of the land, and live 
mostly in large villages Owing to the rapid increase of the 
peasantry and the small size of the allotments given at the eman- 
cioation of the serfs in i86r, emigration chiefly to Siberia, is on 
the increase, while 80,000 to 100 000 men leave home ever> 
summer to work in the neighbouring governments Three 
quarteis of the available land is under crops, chieflv rye, other 
crops being wheat, oats, barley, buckwheat, millet, potatoes, 
sugar-beets, hemp, flax, sunflowers and fruits Gram is exported 
in considerable quantities Bees are commonly kept, as also 
are large numbers of livestock Factories (steam flour-mills, 
sugar-factories, distilleries, wool-washing, tobicco factories) 
give occupation to about 23,000 workers Domestic and petty 
trades are on the increase in the villages, and new ones are 
being introduced, the chief products being boots, ikons (sacred 
images) and shrines, toys, caps, vehicles baskets, and pottery 
About 17 m from the chief town is held the Korennaya fair, 
formerly the greatest in South Russia, and still with an annual 
trade valued at £900,000 The Kursk distric t contains more than 
sixty old towm sites, and barrows 01 burial mounds (AiMrgflw^) are 
extremely abundant Notwithstanding the active efforts of the 
local councils {zemstvos)^ less than 10 % of the population read 
and write The government is crossed from north to south and 
from w^est to south by two mam lines of railway The trade m 
grain, hemp, hemp-seed oil, sheepskins, hides, tallow, felt goods, 
wax, honey and leather goods is very brisk There are fifteen 
districts, the chief towns of which, with their populations m 1897, 
are Kursk {qv), Byelgorod (21,850), Dmitriev (7315), Fatezh 
(4959), Graivoron (7669), Korocha (14,405), Lgov (5376), Novyi 
Oskol (2762), Oboyan (11872), Putivl (896s), Rylsk ^ 11,41 3), 
Staryi Oskol (16,662), Shchigry (3329), Suja (12,856) and Timi 
(7380) There are more than twenty villages which have from 
5000 to 12,000 inhabitants each (PA K , ] T Be) 
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KURSK« a town of Russia^ capital of the government of the 
same name, at the junction of the railways from Moscow, Kiev 
and Kharkov, 330 ra SSW from Moscow Pop (1897), 52,896 
It IS built on two hills (750 ft ), the slopes of which are planted 
with orcliards The environs all round are well wooded and the 
woods are famous for their nightingales Among the pubhc 
buildings the more noticeable are a monastery with an image of 
the Virgin, greatly venerated since 1295, the Orthodox Greek 
cathedral (i8th century), and the episcopal palace, Kursk being 
d bishopric of the national church It is essentially a provincial 
town, and is revered as the birthplace of Theodosius, one of the 
most venerated of Russian saints It has a public garden, and 
has become the seat of several societies (medical, musical, educa- 
tional and for sport) Its factoncs include steam flour-mills, 
distillenes, tobacco- works, hcmp-crushmg mills, tanneries, soap- 
works and iron-works It has a great yearly fair (Koretmaya), 
and an active trade in cereals, linen, leather, fruit, hoises, cattle, 
hides, sheepskins, furs, down, bristles, wax, tallow and manu- 
factured goods 

Kursk was in existence in 1032 It was completely destroyed 
by the Mongols in 1240 The defence of the town against an 
incursion of the Turkish Polovtsi (or Comans or Cumani) is 
celebrated in The Triumph of Igor^ an epic which forms one of the 
most valuable relus of early Russian literature From 1586 to 
the close of the 18th century the citadel was a place of consider- 
able strength, the remains are now comparatively few 

KURTZ, JOHANN HEINRICH (1809-1890), German Lutheran 
theologian, was born at Montjoie near Aix-la-Chapelle on the 
13th of December 1809, and was educated at Halle and Bonn 
Abandoning the idea of a commercial career, he gave hunself to 
the study of theology and became religious instructor at the 
^mnasuim of Mitau in 1835, ordinary professor of theology 
(church history, 1850, exegesis, 1859) at Dorpat He resigned 
his chair m 1870 and went to live at Marburg, where he died on 
the 26th of April 1890 Kurtz was a prolific writer, and many 
of his books, especially the Lekrbuch der hetligen Geschtchte{i2>^^), 
became very popular In the field of biblical cutici'«m he wrote 
a Ge^chichte des Alien Bundes (1848-1855), Zur Theologte der 
Psalmen (1865) and Erhlhrung des Brief it an die Hehraer{\^6()) 
His chief work was done in church history, among his produ<- 
tions being Lehrbuch der Ktrchengeschtchie fvr Studterende 
(1849), Abrtss der Ktrchengeschxchte (1852) and Handhtich der 
allgenieinen Ktrchengeschtchte{i8$^-iS^6) Several of his books 
have been translated into English 

KURUMAN, a town in the Bechuanaland division of Cape 
Colony, 120 m N W of Kimberley and 85 m S W of Vryburg 
It is a station of the London Missionary Society, founded m 
1818, and from 1821 to 1870 was the scene of the labours 
of Robert Moffat (q v ), who here translated the Bible into the 
Bechuana tongue In the middle period of the 19th century 
Kuruman was the rendezvous of all travellers going north 
or south Of these the best known is David Livingstone 
The trunk railway line passing considerably to the east of 
the town, Kuruman is no longer a place of much importance 
It IS pleasantly situated on the upper course of the Kuruman 
river, being beautified by gardens and orchards, and presents 
a striking contrast to the desert conditions of the surrounding 
country Its name is that of the son and heir of Mosihkatze, 
the founder of the Matabele nation Kuruman disappeared 
during his father’s hfetime and the succession passed to Loben- 
gula (see Rhodesia History), In Novemb^ 1899 the town 
was besieged by a Boer force The gamson, less than a hun- 
dred strong, held out for six weeks against over jooo of the 
enemy, but was forced to surrender ewn the ist of January 1900 
In June following it was reoccupied by the Britishu 

KURUMBAS and KURUBAS, abongiml tribes of southern 
India, by some thought to be of distinct races There are two 
types of Kurumbas, those who hve on the Nilgin plateau, speak 
the Kurumba dialect and are mere savages, and those who live 
m the plains speak Kanaresc and are civilized. The former 
are a small people, with wdd matted hair and scanty beard, 
sickly-looking, pot-beHied, large-mouthed, with projectmg jaws. 
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prominent teeth and thick lips^ Their villages are called mottos, 
groups of four or five huts, buijt m mountain glens or forests 
At the 1901 census the numbers were returned at 4083. 

See James W Breeks, An Account of Primitive Tribes of the Nilgtris 
(1873) , Dr John Shortt, Hill Ranges of Southern Indta^ pt i 47-53, 
Rev F Metz, Tribes Inhabiting the Netlgherry Hills (Mangalore, 
1864) 

KURUNEGALA, the chief town 111 the north-western province 
of Ceylon Pop of the town, 6483, of the district, 249,429 It 
was the residence of the kings of Ceylon from a d, 1319 to 1347, 
and IS romantically situated under the shade of Adagalla (the 
rock of the Tusked Elephant), which is 600 ft high It was m 
1902 the terminus of the Northern railway (59 m from Colombo, 
which has since been extended 200 m farlner, to the northern- 
most coast of the Jaffna Pemnsula Kurunegala is the centre 
of rice, coco-nut, tea, coffee and cocoa cultivation 

KURUNTWAD, or Kurandvad, a native state of India, in 
the Deccan division of Bombay, forming part of the Southern 
Mahratta jagirs Originally created in 1772 by a grant from the 
peshwa, the state was divided m i8ii into two parts, one of which, 
called Shedbal, lapsed to the British government m 1857 In 
1855 Kuruntwad was further divided between a senior and a 
junior branch The territory of both is widely scattered among 
other native states and British districts Area of the senior 
branch, 185 sq m , pop (1901), 42,474, revenue, £13,000 Area 
of junior nranch, 114 sq m , pop (1901), 34^003, revenue, £9000 
The joint tribute is £640 The chiefs are Brahmans by caste, of 
the Patwardlian family The town of Kuruntwad, m which 
both branches have their residence, is on the right bank of the 
Panchganga river near Its junction with the Kistna Pop (1901), 

KURZ, HERMANN (1813-1873), German poet and novelist, 
was born at Reutlmgen on the 30th of November 181 3 Having 
studied at the theological seminary at Maulbronn and at the 
university of Tubingen, he was for a time assistant pastor at 
Ehningen He then entered upon a literary career, and m 1863 
was appointed university librarian at Tubingen, where he died 
on the loth of October 1873 Kurz is less known to fame by 
his poems, Gedichte (1836) and Dichtungen (1839), than by his 
histoncal novels, Schillers Heimatjahre (1843, 3rd ed , 1899) 
and Der Sonnenwirt (1854, 2nd cd , 1862), and his excellent 
translations from English, Italian and Spanish He also 
published a successful modern German version of Gottfried von 
Strassburg’s Tristan und Isolde (1844) His collected works 
were published in ten volumes (Stuttgart, 1874), also m twelve 
volumes (Leipzig, 1904) 

His daughter, Isolde Kurz, bom on the 21st of December 
1853 at Stuttgart, takes a high place among contemporary lyric 
poets m Germany with her GedichXe (Stuttgart, 1888, 3rd ed , 
1898) and Heue Gedichte (1903) Her short stories, hlorenttner 
Novdlen (1890, 2nd ed , 1893), Bhaniasien und Marchen (1890), 
licdunische hrzahlungen (1895) and Von Dazumal (1900) are 
distinguished by a fine sense of form and clear-cut style 

KUSAN (“ lake ” or “ inland bay ”), a small group of North 
American Indian tribes, formerly living on the Coos river and the 
coast of Oregon They call themselves Anasitch, and other 
names given them have been Ka-us or Kwo-Kwoos, Kowes and 
Cook-koo-oose I hey appear to be in no way related to their 
neighbours The few survivors, mostly of mixed blood, are on 
the Siletz reservation, Oregon 

KUSHALG ARH> a village m the Kohat district of the North- 
West Frontier province of India It is only notable as the point 
at which the Indus is bridged to permit of the extension of the 
strategic frontier railway from Rawalpindi to the Miranzai and 
Kurram valleys 

KUSHK, a river of Afghanistan, which also gives its name to 
the chief town in the Afghan provmce of Badghis, and to a 
military post on the bcHid^r of Russian Turkestan The river 
Kushk,during a portion of itscourse,forms the boundary between 
Afghan and Russian territory , but the town is some 20 m from 
the border* Kushk,, or Kushkinski Post, is now a fourth-class 
Russian fortress, on a Russian branch railway from Merv, the 
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terminus of which is 12 m to the south, at Chahil Dukteran. It is 
served by both the Transcaspian and the Orenburg-1 ashkent 
railways. The terminus is only 66 m from Herat, and in 
the event of war would become an important base for a 
Russian advance Some confusion has arisen through the 
popular application of the name of Kushk to this terminus, 
though it is situated neither at the Russian post nor at the 
old town (T H H ♦) 

KUSTANAISK, a town of Asiatic Russia, m the province of 
furgai, on the Tobol river, 410 m E N E of Orenburg, in a very 
fertile part of the steppes Pop (1897), 14,065 The first build- 
ings were erected in 1871, and it has since grown with Amcrican- 
like rapidity 1 he immigrants from Russia built a large village, 
which became the centre of the district administration in 1884, 
and a town in 1893, under the name of Nicolaevsk, changed later 
into Kustanaisk It is an educational centre, ard a cathedral 
has been built There are tanneries, tallow works, potteries, 
and a fair for cattle, while its trade makes it a rival to Orenburg 
and Troitsk 

kUstenland (coast-land or littoral), a common name for 
the three crown-lands of Austria, Gorz and Gradisca, Istna and 
1 neste Their combined area is 3084 sq m , and their popula- 
tion in T900 was 755,183 They are united for certain adminis- 
trative purposes under the governor of Trieste, the legal and 
financial authorities of which also exercise jurisdiction over the 
entire littoral 

KUTAIAH, Kutaya or Kiutahia, the chief town of a sanjak 
in the vilayet of Brusa (Khudavendikiar), Asia Minor, is situated 
on the Pursaksu, an affluent of the Sakana (anc Sanganus) 
1 he town lies at an important point of the great road across Asia 
Minor from Constantinople to Aleppo, and is connected by a 
branch line with the mam line from Eski-shehr to Afium Kara- 
Hissar, of the Anatolian railway It has a busy trade, pop 
estimated at 22,000 Kutaiah has been identified with the 
ancient Cotiaeiim 

See V Cuinet, Turquu d*A$Uy vol ivr (Pans, 1894) 

KUTAIS, a government of Russian Transcaucasia, situated 
between the Caucasus range on the N and the Black Sea on the 
W , the government of Tims on the E and the pi ovince of Kars 
on the S Area, 14,313 sq m The government includes the 
districts of Guna, Mmgrelia, Imeretia, Abkhasia and Svanetja, 
and consists of four distinct parts (i) the lowlands, drained by 
the Rion, and continued N W along the shore of the Black Sea, 
(2) the houthern slope's of the mam Caucasus range, (3) the 
western slopes of the Suram mountains, which separate Kutais 
from Tiflis , and (4) the slopes of the Armenian highlands, as well 
as a portion of the highlands themselves, drained by the Chorokh 
and its tributary, the Ajaris-tskhali, which formerly constituted 
the Batum province Generally speaking, the government is 
mountainous in the north and south Many secondary ridges 
and spurs shoot off the mam range, forming high, narrow valleys 
(see Caucasus) The district of Batum and Artvin in the S W , 
which in 1903 were in part separated for administration as the 
semi-military distnct of Batum, are filled up by spurs of the 
Pontic range, 9000 to 11,240 ft high, the Arzyan ndge separating 
them from the plateau of Kars Deep gorges, through which 
tributaries of the Chorokh force their passage to the main nver, 
intersect these highlands, forming most picturesque gorges The 
lowlands occupy over 2400 sq m They are mostly barren 
in the littoral region, but extremely fertile higher up the 
Rion 

The climate is very moist and warm The winters are often 
without frost at all m the lowlands, while the lowest temperatures 
observed are iS** ¥ at Batum and 9* at Poti The mountains 
condense the moisture brought by the west wmds^ and the 
yearly amount of ram varies from 50 to 120 in The chief 
nvers are the Rion, which enters the Black Sea at Poti, the 
Chorokh, which enters the same sea at Batum , and the Ingur, the 
Kodor and the Bzyb, also flowing into the Black Sea in Abkhasia 
The vegetation is extremely rich, its character suggesting the 
sub-tropic regions of Japan (see Caucasia) The population 
belongs almost entirely to the Kartvehan or Georgian group, 


and IS distributed as follows Imeretians, 41 2 % , Mmgrelians 
and Lazes, 225 %, Gunans, 73 %, Ajars 58 %, Svane- 
tians, I 3 %, of other nationalities there are 6 % of Abkhasians, 
2 6 % of Turks, 2 3 % of Armenians, besides Russians, Jews, 
Greeks, Persians, Kurds, Ossetes and Germans By religion 
87 % of the population are Greek Orthodox and only 10 % Mus- 
sulmans The total population was 933,773 m 1897, of whom 
508,468 were women and 77,702 lived in towns The estimated 
population in 1906 ^\as 924,800 Ihe land is excessively sub- 
divided, and, owing to excellent cultivation, fetches very lygh 
prices The chief crops are maize, wheat, barley, beans, rye, 
hemp, potatoes and tobacco Maize, wine and timber are 
largely exported Some cotton-trees have been planted Ihe 
vine, olive, mulberry and all sorts of fiuit trees are cultivated, as 
also many exotic plants (eucalyptus, cork-oak, camellia, and even 
tea) Manganese ore is the chief mineral, and is extracted for 
export to the extent of 160,000 to 180,000 tons annually, besides 
coal, lead and silver ores, copper, naphtha, some gold, litho- 
graphic stone and marble factories are still in infancy, but 
silk IS spun A railway runs from the Caspian Sea, via Tiflis and 
the Suram tunnel, to Kutais, and thence to Poti and Batum, and 
from Kutais to the Tkvibuli coal and manganese mines The 
export of both local produce and goods shippied by rail from 
other ports of Transcaucasia is considerable, Batum and Poti 
being the two chief ports of Caucasia Kutais is divided into 
seven districts, of which the chief towns, with their popula- 
tions in 1897, Kutais, capital of the province (g v), Lailashi 
(834), chief town of Lechgnm, of which Svanetia makes a separate 
administrative unit, Ozurgeti (4694), Oni, chief to\^Ti of Racha, 
Senaki (loi), Kvinli, of Sharopon district, Zugdidi, and two 
semi military districts — Batum (28,512) with Artvin (7000) and 
Sukhum-kaleh (7809) (P A K , J T Be ) 

KUTAIS, a town of Russian Caucasia, capital of the govern- 
ment of the same name, 60 m by rail E of Poll and 5 m from 
the Rion station of the railway between Poti and Tiflis Pop 
(1897), 32,492 It IS one of the oldest towns of Caucasia, havnng 
been the ancient capital (Aea or Kutaea) of Colchis, and later the 
capital of Imeretia (from 792), Procopius mentions it under the 
name of Kotatision Persians, Mongols, Turks and Russians 
have again and again destroyed the town and its fortress In 
1810 It became Russian It is situated on both banks of the 
Rion river, which is spanned by three bridges Its most re- 
markable building IS the mined cathedral, erected in the nth 
century by the Bagratids, the ruling dynasty of Georgia, and 
destroyed by the Turks m 1692, it is the most important repre- 
sentative extant of Georgian architecture The fort, mentioned 
by Procopius, is now a heap of rums, destroyed by the Russians 
m 1770 The inhabitants make hats and silks, and trade in 
agricultural produce and wine On the right bank of the Rion 
is a government model garden, with a model farm 
KUT-EL-AMARA, a small town in Turkish Asia, on the east 
bank of the Tigris (32” 29' 19'^ N , 44° 45' 37" E ) at the point 
where the Shatt-el-Hai leaves that stream It is a coaling 
station of the steamers plying betw cen Basra and Bagdad, and an 
important Turkish post for the control of the lower Tigris 
KUTENAI (Kutonaga), a group of North American Indian 
tnbes forming the distinct stock of Kitunahan Their former 
range was Bntish Columbia, along the Kootenay lake and river 
Ihey were always fnendlv to the whites and noted for their 
honesty In 1904 there were some 550 in British Columbia, and 
in 1908 there were 606 on the Flathead Agency, Montana 
KUTTALAM, or Courtallum, a sanatorium of southern India, 
in the Tinnevelly district of Madras, pop (1901), 1197 Though 
situated only 450 ft above sea-levei, it possesses the climate of a 
much higher elevation, owing to the breezes that reach it through 
a gap m the Ghats It has long been a favourite resort for 
European visitors, the season lasting from July to September; 
and It has recently been made more accessible by the opening 
of the railway from Tinnevelly into Travancore Ihe, scenery 
IS most picturesque, including a famous waterfall 
KUTTENBERG (Czech, Kutnd Hora), a town of Bohemia, 
Austria, 45 m E by S of Prague Pop (i 9 oo)> 14^799^ *^ostly 
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Czech Amongst its buildings are the Gothic five-naved church 
of St Barbara, begun in 1368, the Gothic church of St Jacob (14th 
rentury)and the Late Gothic Trinity church(end of 15th century) 
The Walschcr Hof, formerly a royal residence and mint, was 
built at the end of the 13th century, and the Gothic Steineme 
Haus, which since 1849 serves as town hall, contains one of the | 
richest ai chives m Bohemia The industry includes sugar- | 
refining, brewing, the manufacture of cotton and woollen stuffs, 
leather goods and agricultural implements 
The town of Kuttenberg owes its origin to the silver mines, 
the existence of which can be traced back to the first part of the 
13th century The city developed with great rapidity, and at 
the outbreak of the Hussite troubles, early in the 14th century, 
was next to Prague the most important in Bohemia, having 
become the favourite residence of several of the Bohemian kings 
It was here that, on the i8th of January 1419, Wenceslaus IV 
signed the famous degree of Kuttenberg, by which the Bohemian 
nation was given three votes in the elections to the faculty of 
Prague University as against one for the three other “ nations ” 
In the autumn of the same year Kuttenberg was the scene of 
horrible atrocities The fierce mining population of the town 
was mamly German, and fanatically Catholic, in contrast with 
Prague, which was Czech and utraquist By way of reprisals 
for the Hussite outrages in Prague, the miners of Kuttenberg 
seized on any Hussites they could find, and burned, beheaded or 
threw them alive into the shafts of disused mines In this way 
1600 people are said to have perished, including the magistrates 
and clergy of the town of Kaufim, which the Kuttenbcrgers had 
taken In 1420 the emperor Sigismund made the city the base for 
his unsuccessful attack on the 1 aborites , Kuttenberg was taken 
by idka, and after a temperary reconciliation of the warring 
parties was burned by the imperial troops in 1^22, to prevent its 
filing again into the hands of the faboritcs /i/ka none the less 
took the place and under Bohemian auspices it awoke to a new 
penod of prosperity In 1541 the richest mine was hopelessly 
flooded, in the insurrection of Bohemia against Terdinand I 
the city lost all its pnvileges , repeated visitations of the plague 
and the horrors of the Thirty Years’ War completed its ruin 
Half-hearted attempts after the peace to repair the ruined mines 
failed, the town became impoverished, and in 1770 was devas- 
tated by fire The mines were abandoned at the end of the i8th 
century, one mine was again opened by the government in 1874, 
but the work was discontinued in 1903 
KUTUSOV [Golenishchev-Kutusov], MIKHAIL LARION- 
OVICH, Prince of Smolensk (1745-1813), Russian field marshal, 
was born on the i6th of September 1745 at St Petersburg, and 
entered the Russian army in 17 39 or 1760 He saw active service 
in Poland, 1764-69, and against the Turks, 1770-74, lost an 
eye in action in the latter year, and after that travelled for some 
years in central and western Europe In 1784 he became major- 
general, in 1787 governor-general of the Crimea, and under 
Suvorov, whose constant companion he became, he won consider- 
able distinction in the Turkish War of 1788-91, at the taking of 
Ochakov, Odessa, Benda and Ismail, and the battles of Rimnik 
and Mashin He was now (1791) a lieutenant-general, and suc- 
cessively occupied the positions of ambassador at Constan- 
tinople, governor-general of Finland, commandant of the c orps 
of cadets at St Petersburg, ambassador at Berlin, and governor- 
general of St Petersburg In 1805 he commanded the Russian 
corps which opposed Napoleon’s advance on Vienna (see 
Napoleonic Campaigns), and won the hard-fought action 
of Durrenstem on the i8th-i9th of November 
On the eve of Austerlitz (^ ) he tried to prevent the Allied 
generals from fighting a battle, and when he was overruled took so 
little interest m the event that he fell asleep during the reading of 
the orders He was, however, present at the battle itself, and was 
wounded From 1806 to 1811 Kutusov was governor-general 
of Lithuania and Kiev, and in i8ii, being then commander- 
in-chief,in the war against the Turks, he was made a prince 
Shortly after this he was called by the unanimous voice of the 
army and the people to command the army that was retreating 
'^efore Napoleon’s advance He gave battle at Borodino (q v ), 


and was defeated, but not decisively, and after retreating to the 
south-west of Moscow, he forced Napoleon to begin the celebrated 
retreat The old general’s cautious pursuit evoked much criti- 
cism, but at any rate he allowed only a remnant of the Grand Army 
to regain Prussian soil He was now field marshal and prince of 
Smolensk — this title having been given him for a victory over 
part of the French army at that place in November 1812 Early 
in the following year he carried the war into Germany, took com- 
mand of the allied Russians and Prussians, and prepared to 
raise all central Europe in arms against Napoleon’s domination, 
but before the opening of the campaign he fell ill and died on the 
25th of March 1813 at Bunzlau Memorials have been erected 
to him at that place and at St Petersburg 

Mikhailovsky-Danilevski's life of Kutusov (St Petersburg, 1850) 
was translated into French by A Fizelier (Pans, 1850) 

KUWfiT (Kuweit, Koweit), a port in Arabia at the north- 
western angle of the Persian Gulf in 29"" 20 N and 48" E , about 
80 m due S of Basra and 60 m S W of the mouth of the 
Shat el Arab I he name Kuwet is the diminutive form of Kut, 
a common term in Irak for a walled village, it is also shown in 
some maps as Grane or Gram, a corruption of Kuren, the dimi- 
nutive of Karn, a horn It lies on the south side of a bay 20 rn 
long and 5 m wide, the mouth of wluch is protected by two 
islands, forming a fine natural harbour, with good anchorage in 
from 4 to 9 fathoms of water The town has 15,000 inhabitants 
and is clean and well built, the country around being practically 
desert, it depends entirely on the sea and its trade, and its sailors 
have a high reputation as the most skilful and trustworthy on the 
Persian (julf , while its position as the nearest port to Upper Nejd 
gives It great importance as the port of entry for rice, piece goods, 
&c , and of export for horses, sheep, wool and other products of 
the interior Kuwet was recommended in 1850 by General F R 
Chesney as the terminus of his proposed Euphrates Valley railway, 
and since 1898, when the extension of the Anatolian railway to 
Bagdad and the Gulf has been under discussion, attention has 
again been directed to it An alternative site for the terminus 
has been suggested in Um Khasa, at the head of the Khor ‘Abd- 
allah, where a branch of the Shat el Arab formerly entered the sea, 
It lies some 20 m N E of Kuwet and separated from it by the 
island of Bubian, which has for some time been m Turkish occupa- 
tion An attempt by Turkey to occupy Kuwet in 1898 was met 
by a formal protest from Great Britain against any infringement 
of the status quo, and in 1899 bheikh Mubarak of Kuwet placed 
his interests under British protection 

The total trade passing through Kuwet in 1904-1905 was 
valued at £160,000 The imports include arms and ammunition, 
piece goods, rice, coffee, sugar, &c , and the exports, horses, 
pearls, dates, wool, &c The steamers of the British India 
Steamship Company oall fortnightly (RAW) 

KUZNETSK, two towns of Russia (i) A town in the govern- 
ment of Saratov, 74 m by rail east of Penza It has grown 
rapidly since the development of the railway system in the Volga 
basin It has manufactures of agricultural machinery and hard- 
ware, in a number of small factories and workshops, besides 
tanneries, rope-works, boot and shoe making in houses, and there 
is considerable trade in sheepskins, gram, salt and wooden goods 
exported to the treeless regions of south-east Russia Pop 
(1897), 21,740 (2) A town in West Siberia, in the government of 
Tomsk, 150 m E N E of Barnaul, on the Upper Tom river, at the 
head of navigation It has trade in gram, cattle, furs, cedarwood, 
nuts, wax, honey and tallow, and is the centre of a coal-mining 
district Pop (1897), 3141 

KVASS, or Kwass (a Russian word for “ leaven ”), one of the 
national alcoholic drinks of Russia, and popular also in eastern 
Europe It is made, by a simultaneous acid and alcoholic 
fermentation, of wheat, rye, barley and buckwheat meal or of 
rye-bread, with the addition of sugar or fruit It has been a 
universal drink in Russia^since the i6th ( entury Though in the 
large towns it is made commercially, elsewhere it is frequently 
an article of domestic production Kvass is of very low alcoholic 
content (o 7 to 2 2 %) There are, beside the ordinary kmd, 
superior forms of the drink, such as apple or raspberry kvass 
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KWAKIUTL, a tnbe of North American Indians of Wakashan 
stock They number about 2000 Formerly the term was 
used of the one tribe in the north-east of Vancouver, but now 
It IS the collective name for a group of Wakashan peoples 
The Kwakiutl Indians are remarkable for their conservatism 
in all matters and specially their adherence to the custom of 
Potlatch, which it is sometimes suggested originated with them 
Tribal government is in the hands of secret societies There 
are three social ranks, hereditary chiefs, middle and third 
estates, most of the latter being slaves or their descendants 
Entry to the societies is forbidden the latter, and can only be 
obtained by the former after torture and fasting The hamatsa 
or cannibal society is only open to those who have been mem- 
bers of a lower society for eight years 
KWANGCHOW BAY (Kwangchow Wan), a coaling station 
on the south coast of China, acquired, along with other con- 
cessions, by the French government in April 1898 It is situated 
on the east side of the penmsula of Lienchow, in the province 
of Kwangtung, and directly north of the island of Hainan 
It IS held on lease for 99 years on similar terms to those by 
which Kiaochow is held by Germany, Port Arthur by Japan, 
and Wei-hai-wei by Great Britain The cession includes 
the islands lying in the bay, these enclose a roadstead 18 m 
long by 6 m wide, with admirable natural defences and 
a depth at no part of less than 33 ft The bay forms the 
estuary of the Ma-Ts‘e River, navigable by the largest men-of- 
war for 12 m from the coast The limits of the concession 
inland were fixed in November 1899 On tne left bank of the 
Ma-Ts e France gamed from Kow Chow Fu a strip of territory 
II m bv 6 m , and on the right bank a strip 15 m by ii m 
from Ixi Chow Fu Ihe country is well populated, the capital 
and chief town is Lei Chow Ihe cession carries with it full 
territorial jurisdiction during the continuance of the lease 
In January 1900 it was placed under the authority of the 
governor-general of Tndo-China, who in the same month ap- 
pointed a civil administrator over the country, which was 
divided into three districts The population of the territory is 
about 189,000 A mixed tribunal has been instituted, but the 
local organization is maintained for purposes of administration 
In addition to the territory acquired, the right has been given 
to connect the bay by railway with the city and harbour of 
Ompon, situated on the west side of the peninsula, and in 
consequence of difficulties which were offered by the provincial 
government on the occasion of taking possession, and which 
compelled the French to have recourse to arms, the latter 
demanded and obtained exclusive mining rights in the three 
adjoining prefectures Two lines of French steamships call 
at the bay By reason of the great strategical importance 
of the bay, and the presence of large coal-beds in the near 
neighbourhood, much importance is attached by the French 
to the acquirement of Kwangchow Wan 

KWANG-SI, a southern province of China, bounded N 
by Kwei-chow and Hu-nan, E and S by Kwang-tung, S W 
and W by French Indo-Chino and Yun-nan It covers an 
area of 80,000 sq m It is the least populous province of China, 
its inhabitants numbenng (1908) little over 5,000,000 The 
Skias, an aboriginal race, form two-thirds of the population 
The provincial capital is Kwei-lin Fu, or City of the Forest 
of Cinnamon Trees, and there are besides ten prefectural cities 
The province is largely mountainous The principal rivers 
are the Si-kiang and the Kwei-kiang, or Cinnamon River, 
which takes its nse in the distnct of Hing-gan, in the north of 
the province, and in the neighbourhood of that of the Siang 
nver, which flows northward through Hu-nan to the Tung- 
t*ing Lake The Kwei-kiang, on the other hand, takes a 
southerly course, and passes the cities of Kwei-lin, Yang-so 
Hien, P*iM-le Fu, Chao-p‘ing Hien, and so finds its way to 
Wu-chow Fu, where it joins the waters of the Si-kiang Another 
considerable nver is the Liu-kiang, or Willow River, which 
nses m the mountains inhabited by the Miao-tsze, m Kwei-chow 
Leaving its source it takes a south-easterly direction, and enters 
Kwang-si, in the distnct of Hwai-yuen After encircling the 
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City of that name, it flows south as far as Liii-cheng Hien, 
where it forms a junction with the Lung-kiang, or Dragon 
River Adopting the trend of this last-named stream, which 
has its head-waters in Kwei-chow, the mingled flow passes 
eastward, and farther on in a south-easterly diiection, by 
Lai-chow Fu, Wu-suan Hien, and Sin-chow P'u, where it receives 
the waters of the Si-kiang, and thenceforth changes its name 
for that of its affluent Ihe treaty ports in Kwang-si are 
Wuchow Fu, Lung-chow and Nanning Fu 
KWANG-TUNG, a southern province of China, bounded ^ 
by Hu-nan, Kiang-si and Fu-kien, S and E by the sea, and 
W by Kwang-si It contains an area, including the island 
of Hainan, of 75,500 sc| m , and is divided into nine prefectures , 
and the population is estimated at about 30,000,000 Its 
name, which signifies “ east of Kwang,’' is derived, according 
to Chinese writers, from the fact of its being to the east of the 
old province of Hu-kwang, in the same way that Kwang-si 
derives its name from its position to the west of Hu-kwang 
Kwang-tung extends for more than 600 m from east to west, 
and for about 420 from north to south It may be described as a 
hilly region, forming part as it does of the Nan Shan ranges 
These mountains, speaking generally, trend in a north-east 
and south-westerly direction, and are divided by valleys of 
great fertility The principal rivers of the province are the 
Si-kiang, the Pei-kiang, or North River, which rises in the 
mountains to the north of the province, and after a southerly 
course joins the Si-kiang at San-shui Hien, the Tung-kiang, 
or East River, which, after flowing in a south-westerly direction 
from Its source in the north-east of the province, empties 
itself into the estuary which separates the city of Canton from 
the sea, and the Han River, which runs a north and south course 
across the eastern portion of the province, taking its rise in 
the mountains on the western frontier of Tu-kien and emptying 
Itself into the China Sea in the neighbourhood of Swatow 
Kwang-tung is one of the most productive provinces of the 
empire Its mineral wealth is very considerable, and the 
soil of the valleys and plains is extremely fertile 1 he principal 
article of export is silk, which is produced in the district forming 
the river delta, extending from Canton to Macao and having 
its apex at San-shui Hien three large coal-fields exist in the 
province, namely, the Shao-chow hu field in the north, the 
Hwa Hien field, distant about 30 m from Canton, and the 
west coast field, in the south-west Ihe last is by far the 
largest of the three and extends over the districts of Wu-ch*uen 
Tien-pai, Yang-kiang, Yang-(h‘un, Gan-p‘ing, Kai-p*ing, 
Sm-hing, Ho-shan, Sin-hwang, and Sin-ning Ihe coal from 
the two first-named fields is of an inferior quality, but that in 
the west coast field is of a more valuable kind Iron ore is found 
in about twenty different districts, notably in Ts‘ing-yiien, 
Tsung-hwa, Lung-mtn, and Lu-feng None, however, is 
exported in its raw state, as all which is produced is manu- 
factured in the province, and principally at hat-shan, which 
has been called the Birmingham of China The Kwang-tung 
coast abounds with islands, the largest of which is Hainan, 
which forms part of the prefecture of K*iung-chow Fu This 
island extends for about 100 m from north to south and the 
same distance from east to west The southern and eastern 
portions of Hainan are mountainous, but on the north there is a 
plain of some extent Gold is found in the central part, and 
sugar, coco-nuts, betel-nuts, birds’ nests, and agar agar, or sea 
vegetable, are among the other products of the island Can^^on, 
Swatow, K*iung-chow (in Hainan), Pakhoi, San-shui are among 
the treaty ports Three ports in the province ha\ e been ceded 
or leased to foreign powers — Macao to Portugal, Hong- Kong 
(with Kowloon) to Great Britain, and Kwangchow to France 
KWANZA (CoANZA or Quanza), a river of West Africa, 
with a course of about 700 m entirely within the Portuguese 
temtory of Angola The source lies in about 13° 40' S, 17° 
30' E on the Bihe plateau, at an altitude of over <5009 ft It 
runs first N E and soon attains fairly large dimensions Jusi 
north of 12° it is about 60 yds wide and 13 to 16 ft deep 
From this point to 10*^ it flows N W , receiving manv tributaries, 
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especially the Luando from the east In about lo^, and at 
intervals dunng its westerly passage through the outer plateau 
escarpments, its course is broken by rapids, the nver flowing 
m a well-defined valley flanked by higher ground The lowest 
fall IS that of Kambamba, or Livingstone, with a drop of 70 ft 
Thence to the sea, a distance of some 160 m , it is navigable 
by small steamers, though very shallow in the dry season 
The nver enters the sea in 9® 15' S , 13° io' E , 40 m S of 
Loanda There is a shifting bar at its mouth, difficult to 
cross, but the river as a waterway has become of less importance 
smce the fertile distnct in its middle basin has been served by 
the railway from Loanda to Ambaca (Sec Angola ) 

KWEl-CHOW» a scuth-westem province of China, bounded 
N by Sze-ch uen, E by Hu-nan, S by Kwang-si, and W by 
Yun-nan It contams 67,000 sq m , and has a population 
of about 8,000,000 Kwei-yang Fu is the provincial capital, 
and besides this there are eleven prefectural cities in the pro- 
vince With the exception of plains in the neighbourhood 
of Kwei-yang Fu, Ta-tmg Fu, and Tsun-i hu, in the central and 
northern regions, the province may be described as mountam- 
ous The mountain ranges in the south are largely mhabited 
by Miao-tsze, who are the ongmal owners of the soil and have 
been constantly goaded into a state of rebellion by the oppression 
to which they have been subjected by the Chinese officials 
To this disturbing cause was added another in 1861 by the spread 
of the Mahommedan rebellion m Yun-nan into some of the 
south-western districts of the province The devastating 
effects of these civil wars were most disastrous to the trade 
and the prospenty of Kwei-chow The dimate is by nature 
unhealthy, the supply of running water being small, and that 
of stagnant water, from which arises a fatal malaria, being 
considerable Ihe agncultural products of the province are 
very limited, and its chief wealth lies m its minerals Copper, 
silver, lead and zinc are found in considerable quantities, 
and as regards quicksilver, Kwei-chow is probably the richest 
country in the world This has been from of old the chief 
product of the province, and the belt in which it occurs extends 
through the whole distnct from south-west to north-east One 
of the principal mining districts is K*ai Chow, in the prefecture 
of Kwei-yang Fu, and this district has the advantage of being 
situated near Hwang-p‘ing Chow, from which place the products 
can be conveniently and cheaply shipped to Hankow Cinna- 
bar, realgar, orpiment and coal form the rest of the mineral 
products of Kwei-chow Wild silk is another valuable article 
of export It IS chiefly manufactured in the prefecture of 
Tsun-i Fu 

K YAUKPYU, a distnct in the Arakan division of Lower Burma, 
on the eastern coast of the Bay of Bengal It consists of, first, a 
strip of mainland along the Bay of Bengal, extending from the 
An pass, across the main range, to the Ma-I River, and, secondly, 
the large islands of Ramree and Cheduba, with many others to 
the south, lying off the coast of Sandoway The mainland in the 
north and east is highly mountainous and forest-clad, and the 
lower portion is cut up into numerous islands by a network 
of tidal creeks Between the mainland and Ramree lies a group 
of islands separated by deep, narrow, salt-water inlets, forming 
the north-eastern shore of Kyaukpyu harbour, which extends for 
nearly 30 m along Ramree m a south-easterly direction, and 
has an average breadth of 3 m The principal mountains are the 
Arrkan Yomas, which send out spurs and sub-spurs almost to 
the sea-coast The An pass, an important trade route, rises to 
a height of 4664 ft above sea-level The Dha-let and the An 
rivers are navigable by large boats for 35 and 45 m respec- ! 
tively Above these distances they are mere mountain torrents 
Large forests of valuable timber cover an area of about 650 
sq m Kyaukpyu contains numerous mud volcanoes,^' from 
which marsh gas is frequently dischai^ed, with occasional issue j 
of flame The largest of these is situated in the centre of Chedubs | 
island • Earth-oil wells exist in several places in the distnct. 
The oil when brought to the surface has the appearance of a 
whitish-blue water, which gives out brilliant straw-coloured rays, 
\rid emits a strong pungent odour Limestone, iron and coal 


are also found Area, 4387 sq. ra , pop (1901), 168,837, showing 
an increase in the decade of 2 3 % 

The chief town, Kyaukpyu, had a population in 1901 of 3145 
It has a mumcipal committee of twelve members, three ex afficto 
and nine appomted by the local government, and there is a third- 
class district gaol Kyaukpyu is a port under the Indian Ports 
Act (X of 1889), and the steamers of the British India Naviga- 
tion Company call there once a week going and coming between 
Rangoon and Calcutta 

KYAUKS£,a distnct m the Meiktiia division of Upper Burma, 
with an area of 1374 sq m , and a population m 1901 of 
141,353 It is also known as the Ko-kayaingf so called from the 
ongmal mne canals of the distnct It consists of a generally 
level strip running north and south at the foot of the Shan Hills, 
and of a hilly region rising up these hills to the east, and includ- 
ing the Yeyaman tract, which lies between 21“ 30' and 21® 40' N 
and 96® 15' and 96° 45' E , with peaks rising to between 4500 
and 5000 ft This tract is rugged and scored by ravines, and is 
very sparsely mhabited The Panlaung and Zawgyi rivers from 
the Shan States flow through the distnct and are utilized for the 
numerous irrigation canals Notwithstanding this, much timber 
is floated down, and the Panlaung is navigable for small boats all 
the year round Rain is very scarce, but the canals supply ample 
water for cultivation and all other purposes They are said to 
have been dug by King NawiahtS in 1092 He is alleged to have 
completed the system of nme canals and weirs in three years’ 
time Others have been constructed since the annexation of 
Upper Burma At that time many were in serious disrepair, but 
most of them have been greatly improved by the construction 
of proper regulators and sluices fwo-thirds of the population 
are dependent entirely on cultivation for their support, and this 
IS mainly nee on irrigated land In the Yeyaman tract the 
chief crop is rice The great majority of the population is pure 
Burmese, but in the hills there are a good many Danus, a cross 
between Shans and Burmese The railway runs through the 
centre of the rice-producmg area, and feeder roads open up the 
country as far as the Shan foot-hills The greater part of the 
distnct consists of state land, the cultivators being tenants of 
government, but there is a certain amount of hereditary freehold 

KyauksE town is situated on the Zawgyi River and on the 
Rangoon-Mandalay railway line, and is well laid out in regular 
streets, covering an area of about a square mile It has a popula- 
tion (1901) of 5420, mostly Burmese, with a colony of Indian 
traders Above it are some bare rocky hillocks, picturesquely 
studded with pagodas 

KYD, THOMAS (1558-1594), one of the most important of the 
English Elizabethan dramatists who preceded Shakespeare 
Kyd remamed until the last decade of the 19th century in what 
appeared likely to be impenetrable obscurity Even his name 
was forgotten until Ihomas Hawkins about 1773 discovered it in 
connexion with The Spanish Iragedy m Thomas Hey wood’s 
Apologte for Actors But by the mdustry of English and German 
scholars a great deal of hght has since been thrown on his life 
and wntings He was the son of Francis Kyd, citizen and scri- 
vener of London, and was baptized m the church of St Mary 
Woolnoth, Lombard Street, on the 6th of November 1558 His 
mother, who survived her son, was named Agnes, or Anna In 
October 1565 Kyd entered the newly founded Merchant Taylors* 
School, where Edmund Spenser and perhaps Thomas Lodge were 
at different times his school-fellows It is thought that Kyd did 
not proceed to ather of the universities, he apparently followed, 
soon after leaving school, his father’s business as a scrivener 
But Nashe desenbes him as a ‘‘ shifting companion that ran 
through every art and throve by none ” He showed a fairly wide 
range of reading m Latin The author on whom he draws most 
freely is Seneca, but there are many renumacenceb, and occasion- 
ally mistranslations of other authors Nashe contemptuously 
said that “ English Senecajread by candlelight yeeldcs many good 
sentences,” no doubt exaggerating his indebtedness to Thomas 
Newton’s translation John Lyly had a more marked influence 
on his manner than any of his contemporaries It is believed that 
he produced his famous play, The Spmtsh Tragedy y between 1584 
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and 1589, the quarto in the British Museum (which is probably 
earlier than the Gottingen and Ellesmere quartos^ dated 1 594 
and 1599) IS undated, and the play was licensed for the press m 
1592 The full title runs, The Spantsh Ttagedte containing the 
Lamentable End of Don Horatto and Bel-imperta , mth the Pitiful 
Death of Old Hterontmo^ and the play is commonly referred to by 
Henslowe and other contemporaries as Hurommo This drama 
enjoy ed all through the age of Elizabeth and even of James I 
and Charles I so unflagging a success that it has been styled the 
most popular of all old English plays- Certain expressions m 
Nashe^s preface to the 1 589 edition of Robert Greene’s Menaphon 
may be said to have started a whole world of speculation with 
regard to Kyd’s activity Much of this is still very puzzling, nor 
IS It really understood why Ben Jonson called him sporting 
Kyd ’Mn 1 592 there was added a sort of prologue to The Spanish 
Tfagedy^ called The First Part of Jeronimo , or The Wartes of 
Portugal j not printed till 1605 Professor Boas concludes that 
Kyd had nothing to do with this melodramatic production, which 
gives a different version of the story and presents Jeronimo 
as httle more than a buffoon On the other hand, it becomes 
more and more certain that what German criticism calls the Ur- 
Hamlet ^ the 01 iginal draft of the tragedy of the prince of Denmark, 
was a lost work by Kyd, probably composed by him m 1587 
This theory has been very elaborately worked out by Professor 
Sarrazin, and confirmed by Professor Boas, these scholars are 
doubtless right in holding that traces of Kyd’s play survive m 
the first two acts of the 1603 first quarto of Hamlet ^ but they 
probably go too far in attributing much of the actual language 
of the last three acts to Kyd Kyd’s next work was in all prob- 
ability the tragedy of Soltnian and Perseda, written perhaps in 
1588 and licensed for the press in 1592, which, although anony- 
mous, is assigned to him on strong internal evidence by Mr Boas 
No copy of the first edition has come down to us, but it was re- 
printed, after Kyd’s death, in 1599 In the summer or autumn 
of 1590 Kyd seems to have given up writing tor the stage, and 
to have entered the service of an unnamed lord, who employed 
a troop of players ” Kyd was probably the private secretary 
of this nobleman, in whom Professor Boas sees Robert Radchffe, 
afterwards fifth earl of Sussex To the wife of the earl (Bridget 
Morison of Cassiobiiry) Kyd dedicated in the last year of his life 
his translation of Garmer’s Cornelia (1594), to the deduation of 
which he attached his initials Two prose works of the dramatist 
have survived, a treatise on domestic economy, The Householder^ s 
Philosophy, translated from the Italian of Tasso (1588), and a 
sensational account of The MoU Wicked and Secret Murdeiing of 
John Braver, Goldsmith (1592) His name is written on the 
title-page of the unique copy of the last-named pamphlet at 
T^mbeth, but probably not by his hand That many of Kyd’s 
plays and poems have been lost is proved by the fact that frag- 
ments exist, attributed to him, which are found in no surviving 
context Towards the close of his life Kyd was brought into 
relations with Marlowe. It would seem that in 1590, soon after 
he entered the service of his nobleman, Kyd formed this acquaint- 
ance If he IS to be believed, he shrank at once from Marlowe as a 
man “ intemperate and of a cruel heart ’ and “ irreligious ” This, 
however, was said by Kyd with the rope round his neck, and is 
scarcely consistent with a good deal of apparent intimacy between 
him and Marlowe When, in May 1593, the “ lewd libels ” and 
“ blasphemies ” of Marlowe came before the notice of the Star 
Chamber, Kyd was immediately arrested, papers of his having 
been found “ shuffled ” with spme of Marlowe’s, who was im- 
prisoned a week later A visitation on Kyd’s papers was made 
m consequence of his having attached a seditious libel to the 
wall of the Dutch churchyard in Austin Friars Of this he was 
innocent, but there was found in his chamber a paper of “ vile 
heretical conceits denying the deity of Jesus Christ ” Kyd was 
arrested and put to the torture in Bridewell He asserted that 
he knew nothing of this document and tried to shift the responsi- 
bility of It upon Marlowe, but he was kept in prison until after 
the death of that poet (June i, 1593) When he was at length 
dismissed, his patron refused to take him back into his service 
He fell into utter destitution, and sank under the weight of “ bitter 


times and privy broken passions ” He must have died late in 
1594, and on the 30th of December of that year his parents re- 
nounced their administration of the goods of their deceased son, 
m a document of great importance discovered by Professor Schick 
The importance of Kyd, as the pioneer m the wonderful move- 
ment of secular drama in England, gives great interest to his 
works, and we are now able at last to assert what many critics 
have long conjectured, that he takes in tliat movement the position 
of a leader and almost of an inventor Regarded from this point 
of view, The Spanish Tragedy is a work of extraordinary value, 
since it IS the earliest specimen of effective stage poetry existing 
in English literature It hajd been preceded onl> by the pageant- 
poems of Peele and Lyly, in which all that constitutes in the 
modern sense theatrical technique and effective construction 
was entirely absent ITiese gifts, in which the whole power of 
the theatre as a place of general entertainment was to consist, 
were supplied earbest among English playwrights to Kyd, ancl 
were first exercised by him, so far as we can see, in 1586 This, 
then, is a more or less definite starting date for Elizabethan drama, 
and of peculiar value to its historians Curiously enough, The 
Spantsh Tragedy, which was the earliest stage-play of the great 
period, was also the most popular, and held its own right through 
the careers of Shakespeare, Ben Jonson and Fletcher It was 
not any shortcoming in its harrowing and exciting plot, but the 
tameness of its archaic versification, which probably led in 1602 
to its receiving “ additions,” which have been a great stumbling* 
block to the critics It is known that Ben Jonson was paid for 
these additional scenes, but they are extremely unlike all other 
known writings of his, and several scholars have independently 
conjectured that John Webster wrote them Of Kyd himself it 
seems needful to point out that neither the Germans nor even 
Professor Boas seems to realize how little definite merit his poetry 
has He IS important, not in himself, but as a pioneer The 
influence of Kyd is marked on all the immediate predecessors of 
Sliakespeare, and the bold way in which scenes ot violent crime 
were treated on the Ehzabithan stage appears to be dircrtl) 
ov/ing to the example of Kyd’s innovating genius His relation 
to Hamlet has already been noted, and Titus Andromeu^ presents 
and exaggerates so many of his characteristics that Mr Sidney 
Lee and others have supposed that tragedy to be a work of Kyd’s 
touched up by Shakespeare Professor Boas, however, brings 
cogent objections against this theory, founding them on what he 
considers the imitative mfer’ority of Titus Andronicus to The 
Spanish Tragedy 1 he German critic s have pushed too far their 
attempt to find indications of Kyd’s influence on later plays 
of Shakespeare The extraordinary interest felt for Kyd m 
Germany is explained by the fact that The Spanish Tragedy was 
long the best knowai of all Elizabethan plays abroad It was 
acted at Frankfort in 1601, and published soon aftcrwaids at 
Nuremberg It continued to be a stock piece m Germany until 
the beginning of the i8th century, it was e(iually popular m 
Holland, and potent in its effect upon Dutch dramatic literature 

Kyd's works were fiist collected and lus life written by Professor 
F S Boas m 1901 Of modern editions of The Spani’ih 1 ragedy may 
b( mentioned that oy Professor J M Manly m Specimens of the 
Pre Shakespearean Drama, vol 11 (Boston, 1897), and by J Schick 
in the Temple Dramatists (1898I See also Cornelia (ed H Gassner, 
1894), ^ Markscheffel, / hydfs Tragbdien (188^), Gregor Sarrazm, 
Thomas Kyd und sein hreis (1892) , G O Fleischer, “ Bemerkungtn 
uber Tuomas Kyd's Spanish Tragedy** {^fahre^bericht der Drei-Kdnxg- 
schule zu Dresden Neustadl (1896), 1 Schick, “T Kyd s Spanish 
Tragedy * {Literarhistorische Forschungen, vol 19, 1901)* and 
R Koppel, in Prolss, AUengl Theater (vol, 1 , 1904) (E G ) 

KYFFHAUSER, a double line of hills m Thuringia, Germany 
The northern part looks steeply down upon the valley of the 
Godene Aue, and is crowned b> two ruined castles, Rothenburg 
(1440 ft ) on the west, and Kyff hausen (1542 ft ) on the east 
The latter, built probably in the loth century, was frequently 
the residence of the Hohenstaufen emperors, and w^as finally 
destroyed in the i6th century The existing rums are tl^ose of the 
Oberburg with its tower, and of the Unterburg with its chapel 
The hill IS surmounted by an imposing monument to the emperor 
William I , the equestrian statue of the emperor being 31 ft 
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high and the height of the whole 210 ft This was erected 
m 1896 According to an old and popular legend, the emperor 
Frederick Barbarossa sits asleep beside a marble table in the 
interior of the mountain, surrounded by his knights, awaiting 
the destined day when he shall awaken and lead the united 
peoples of Germany against her enemies, and so inaugurate 
an era of unexampled glory. But G Vogt has advanced cogent 
reasons (see Htst Zettschrtft, xxvi 131-187) for believing 
that the real hero of the legend is the other great Hohen- 
staufen emperor, Frederick II , not Frederick I Around 
him gradually crystallized the hopes of the German peoples, 
and to him they looked for help m the hour of their sorest need 
But this IS not the only legend of a slumbering future deliverer 
which lives on in Germany Similar hopes cling to the memory 
of Charlemagne, sleeping in a hill near Paderbom, to that of the 
Saxon hero Widukind, in a hill in Westphalia, to Siegfried, m the 
hill of Geroldseck, and to Henry I , m a hill near Goslar 

See Richter, Das deutsche Kyfjhdusefgehxrge (Eisleben, 1876), 
Lemcke, Der deutsche Katseritaum und der Kyffhauser (Magdeburg, 
1887) , and Fuhrer dutch das Kyffhdusetgebttge (Sangerhausen, 1891) , 
Baltzer, Das Kyffhdusetgebttge (Rudolstadt, 1882), A Fulda, Dte 
Kyffhdusetsa^ (Sangerhausen, 1889) , and Anemuller, Kyffhduser und 
Doihenbutg (Detmolcl, 1892) 

KYHASTON, EDWARD {c 1640-1706), Enghsh actor, was 
born in London and first appeared in Rhodes’s company, havmg 
been, like Betterton, a clerk in Rhodes’s book-shop before he 
set up a company in the Cockpit in Drury Lane Kynaston 
was probably the last and certainly the best of the male actors 
of female parts, fox which his personal beauty admirably fitted 
him His last female part was Evadne in The Maid's Tragedy 
in 1 66 1 with Killigrew’s company In 1665 he was playing 
important male parts at Covent Garden He joined Betterton 
at Lincoln’s Inn Fields in 1695, after which he received less 
important roles, retiring in 1699 He died in 1706, and was 
buried on the i8th of January 

KYNETON, a town of Dalhousie county, Victoria, Australia, 
on the river Campaspe, 56 m bv rail N N W of Melbourne 
Pop (1901), 3274 It is the centre of a prosperous agricul- 
tural and pastoral district Important stock sales and an 
annual exhibition of stock are held There are, moreover, 
some rich gold quartz reefs in the neighbourhood Kyneton 
lies at an elevation of 1687 ft , and the scenery of the district 
which includes some beautiful waterfalls, attracts visitors jn 
summer 

KYOSAI, SHO-FU (1831-1889), Japanese painter, was bom 
at Koga in the province of Shimotsuke, Japan, in 1831 After 
working for a short time, as a boy, with Kuniyoshi, he received 
his artistic training in the studio of Kano Dohaku, but soon 
abandoned the formal traditions of his master for the greater 
freedom of the popular school During the political ferment 
which produced and followed the revolution of 1867, Kyosai 
attained a considerable reputation as a caricaturist He was 
three times arrested and imprisoned by the authorities of the 
shogunate Soon after the assumption of effective power by the 
mikado, a great congress of painters and men of letters was held, 
at which Ky6sai was present He again expressed his opinion 
of the new movement in a caricature, which had a great popular 
success, but also brought him into the hands of the police — 
this time of the opposite party Ky5sai must be considered 
the greatest successor of Hokusai (of whom, however, he was 
not a pupil), and as the first pohtical caricaturist of Japan 
His work — ^like his life — is somewhat wild and undisciplined, 
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and “ occasionally smacks of the sake cup ” But if he did 
not possess Hokusai’s dignity, power and reticence, he sub- 
stituted an exuberant fancy, which always lends interest to 
draughtsmanship of very great technical excellence In 
addition to his caricatures, Kyosai painted a large number 
of pictures and sketches, often choosing subjects from the 
folk-lore of his country A fine collection of these works is 
preserved in the British Museum, and there are also good 
examples in the National Art Library at South Kensington, 
and the Mus6e Guimet at Paris Among his illustrated books 
may be mentioned Yehon Taka-kagamt, Illustrations of Hawks 
(5 vols , 1870, &c ), Kydsat Gwafu (1880), Kydsat Dongwa , 
Kydsat Raku-gwa, Kydsat Rtaku~g;u>a. Kydsat Mang;wa (1881), 
Kydsat Sutgwa (1882), and Kydsat Gwaden (1887) The latter 
is illustrated by him under the name of Kawanabe TSyoku, 
and two of its four volumes are devoted to an account of his 
own art and life He died in 1889 

See Guimet (E ) and Regamey (F ), Promenades ^aponatses (Pans, 
1880), Anderson (W ), Catalogue of Japanese Patnitng tn the Btthsh 
Museum (London, “«86) , Mortimer Menpes, " A Personal View of 
Japanese Art A Lesson from KyOsai,’^ Magazine of Art (1888) 

(E F S) 

KYRIE (m full kyrte eleisotiy or eleeson, Gr icvptc iXirja-ovj cf 
Ps cxxii 3, Matt XV 22, &c , meaning “ Lord, have mercy ”), 
the words of petition used at the beginning of the Mass and in 
other offices of the Eastern and Roman Churches In the 
Anglican Book of Common Prayer the Kyrie is introduced 
into the orders for Morning and Evening Prayer, and also, with 
an additional petition, as a response made by the congregation 
after the reading of each of the Ten Commandments at the 
opening of the Communion Service These responses are 
usually sung, and the iiame Kyrie is thus also applied to their 
musical setting Tn the Lutheran Church the Kyrie is still 
said or sung in the original Greek ** Kynelle,” a shortened 
form of Kyrie eletson, is applied to eight-syllabled four-line verses, 
the last line in each verse being repeated as a refrain 

KYRLE, JOHN (1637-1724), ‘*the Man of Ross,’ English 
philanthropist, was bom in the parish of Dymock, Gloucester- 
shire, on the 22nd of May 1637 His father was a barrister 
and M P , and the family had lived at Ross, in Herefordshire, 
for many generations He was educated at Ballioi College, 
Oxford, and having succeeded to the property at Ross took 
up his abode there In everything that concerned the welfare 
of the little town in which he lived he took a lively interest — 
in the education of the children, the distribution of alms, in 
improving and embellishing the town He delighted in mediating 
between those who had quarrelled and in preventing lawsuits 
He was generous to the poor and spent all he had in good works 
He lived a great deal in the open air working with the labourers 
on his farm He died on the 7th of November 1724, and was 
buried in the chancel of Ross Church His memory is pre- 
served by the Kyrie Society, founded in 1877, better the 
lot of working people, by laying out parks, encouraging house 
decoration, window gardening and flower growing Ross was 
eulogized by Pope in the third Moral Epistle (1732), and by 
Coleridge in an early poem (1794) 

KYSHTYM, a town of Russia, m the government of Perm, 
56 m by rail N N W of Chelyabinsk, on a river of the same 
name which connects two lakes Pop (1897), 12,331 The 
official name is Verkhne-Kyshtymskiy-Zavod, or Upper Kyshtym 
Works, to distinguish it from the Lower (Nizhne) Kyshtym 
Works, situated two miles lower down the same river. 
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